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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WEEKS presented resolutions adopted by the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians of Plymouth County, Mass., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the clause in the Panama Canal law ex- 
empting American coastwise yessels from the payment of tolls, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interoceanie Canals. 

He also presented a memorial of the New York Zoological 
Society, remonstrating against the adoption of the proposed 
amendment to the clause in the pending tariff bill relating to 
the importation of aigrettes, and so forth, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CLAPP (for Mr. PotnpextTer) presented a resolution 
adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Montesano, Wash., 
favoring an appropriation for the fortification of Grays Harbor, 
Wash., which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


He also (for Mr. PornpExtTER) presented a resolution adopted 
by the Commercial Club of Ritzville, Wash., fayoring an 
appropriation for the improvement of the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers, Wash., which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


REVISION OF THE PATENT LAWS (S. DOC. NO. 151). 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have here a petition, 
including resolutions adopted by the Inventors’ Guild, held at 
New York City, May 28, 1913, in relation to a revision of 
the patent laws of the United States, which I think is an 
exceedingly important matter, and I will ask that the petition 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Patents and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Inventors" Guild, held at New 
York City, May 28, 1913. 


Whereas the advanced position of the United States among the nations 
of the world as regards manufacturing and inventive progress has 
been . due to the farsighted provision in the United States 
Constitution under which improvement by invention was stimulated 
by granting letters patent for limited times. 

Whereas the fact that certain trusts and large corporate manufacturers 
have been accused of using patents improperly, both offensively and 
defensively. to aid them in effectually stifling competition, has re- 
sulted in the introduction of bilis before Congress intended to regu- 
late such abuses by making radical changes in the United States 
patent system. > 

Whereas the hearings on the Oldfield bill (H. R. 23417) in the spring 
of 1912 demonstrated that there were marked differences of indi- 
vidual opinion among inyentors. legislators, manufacturers, and 5178 
ent lawyers as to the changes in our patent system which would be 
desirable to subserve the best interests of the United States. 

Whereas there is now pending before the Sixty-third Congress in the 
House of Representatives a bil (H. R. 1700) introduced by Mr. 
Oupriewp, Representative from Arkansas, which provides for radical 
changes in the United States patent system fraught with the most 
serlous consequences to the people of the United States, and espe- 
cially to independent and competitive manufacturers and inventors. 

Whereas the intention of the United States Constitution to stimulate 
the publication of valuable Inventive thought by granting and secur- 
ing an exclusive right to the inventor who first publishes his inyen- 
tion through the agency of a ait of the United States seems to 
have been lost sight of In said Oldfield bill (II. R. 1700). and said 
proposed law would tend to reduce instead of tending to increase 
the creation and publication of inventions valuable to the people of 
the United States. 

Whereas President Wilson has recently given warning to the people of 
the United States of the importance of these questions In the follow- 
ing language: 

“ Do 70 — know, have you had occasion to learn, that there is no 

hospitality for invention nowadays? * * * 

“T am not saying that all invention has been stopped by the 
growth of trusts, but I think it is perfectly clear that invention in 
many fields has been discouraged; that Inventors have been pre- 
vented from rapine the full fruits of their ingenuity and industry ; 
and that mankind has been deprived of many comforts and conven- 
jenees as well as the opportunity of buying at lower prices. 

“One of the reforms waiting to be undertaken is a revision of our 
patent laws.” (“The New Freedom,“ in World's Work, June, 1913.) 

Whereas the Inventors’ Guild, composed exclusively of independent In- 
ventors, petitioned President Taft on November 24, 1911, for his 
aid in securing the appointment of a patents commission to investi- 
gate and report upon the subject of possible improvement of the 
patent system for the benefit of the United States. 

Whereas the various chambers of commerce in the principal cities of 
the United States are fairly representative of all the interests con- 
cerned in this matter, including manufacturers, inventors, and the 
people generally: Be it 
Resolved, That the Inventors“ Guild does 3 invite each ot the 

mbers of commerce, and simtlar representative organizations 
throughout the United States, to aid the Guild in its efforts to se- 
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cure the appointment of a patenis commission by urging the Con- 
gress of the United States that they provide for such a commission 
made up of unbiased, independent, nonpartisan men of such national 
standing as will command the respect and confidence of the whole 
country. and chosen from different walks of life, and serving without 
pay. Said commission to hold pubiic hearings, and otherwise, as 
may appear to them best, to make a thorough and careful study of 
the American patent situation, and to prepare and submit a compre- 
hensive report and recommendations to Congress for such changes as 
may, as the result of their study, appear to them expedient, whether 
in the Patent Office, in the method of court procedure, or in the or- 
ganic patent law, and to submit recommendations as to the legisla- 
tion they would propose for effecting such changes. And the guild 
further requests the several chambers of commerce to urge the Con- 
gress that they make ample provision for the expenses of such a 
commission, and that they hold in abeyance all proposed legislation 
affecting the patent epee in whatsoever way, until such time as the 
said commission shall have had ospis opportunity to hold the said 
hearings and make the said study and report; and be it 
Resolved, That the Inventors“ Guild does hereby urge the several 
chambers of commerce, and similar representative organizations 
throughout the United States, to pass resolutions addressed to Presi- 
dent Wilson, and use such other proper influence to the end that he 
lend his assistance in securing the appointment of the said patents 
commission for the purposes herein indicated; and be is further 
Resolved, That these resolutions be printed. and a copy of them, to- 

gether with a opr ef the resolutions passed by the Inventors“ Guild 
November 24, 1911. addressed to President Taft, and together with a 
apy of the resolutions of the Inventors’ Guild dated May 31, 1912, 
indorsing President Taft's special message on the patent system, be 
sent to the several chambers of commerce and similar representative 
organizations throughout the United States, and to each Senator and 
Representative in Congress, and any other individual or organization 
likely to be of assistance in securing the prompt appointment of a 
patents commission for the purposes herein set forth. 

INVENTORS’ GUILD, 

H. Warp Lronarp. President. 

THOMAS ROBINS, Secretary. 


Resolution adopted at a meeting of the Inventors’ Guild, held at New 
York May 31, 1912. 

Whereas the Inventors’ Guild, composed exclusively of . e ag and 
experienced inyentor-patentees, in November, 1911, petitioned Presi- 
dent Taft to recommend to Congress that appropriate action be taken 
by him to secure the appointment of a commission, or its equivalent, 
which commission should consider the patent system of the United 
States with the object of accomplishing needed reforms in the Patent 

fice and in the courts which hear and decide patent causes; and 

Whereas President Taft upon May 10, 1912, sent a special message to 
Congress requesting authority to appoint a commission to invest gate 
and report upon such reforms, if any, as may be needed in connection 
with the United States patent system: 

Resolved, That the Inventors’ Guild does hereby by unanimous vote give 
expression to its unqualified indorsement of the policy of President Taft 
looking to the appointment of a commission to thoroughly investigate 
this intricate and important subject before the passage of legislation. 
And the Inventors’ Guild e makes the suggestion that such a 
commission should be one upon which there should be representatives 
of all important interests affected by the patent system, such as the 
general public, the inventors, the manufacturers, the courts, and the 
patent lawyers; and that the general public should have the greatest 
number of representatives upon the commission, inasmuch as modifica- 
tions in the patent laws and court procedure should be made only in 
order to promote the general welfare of the United States, regardless 
of the interests of special classes, such as inventors, manufacturers, 
court officials. patent lawyers, etc. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution and of the resolution which 
the Inventors’ Guild addressed to the President upon November 24, 
1911, be sent to every Member of Congress. 

Attest: 

THomaAS ROBINS, Secretary. 


Resolution adopted at a meeting of the Inventors’ Guild held at New 
York City November 24, 1911. 


To the Hon. William H. Taft, President of the United States: 


Whereas, the Constitution of the United States provides: 

„The Congress shall have power to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts by securing for limited times to inventors the exclu- 
sive right to their respective discoveries "; and 

Whereas this constitutional provision was intended to obtain for the 
benefit of the Nation the publication of every new and useful inven- 
tion in such full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable any 
person skilled in the art er science to which it pertains to make, con- 
struct, compound, or use the invention after the limited time for 
which the exclusive right is secured to the inventor by patent, and 
thereby to secure for the Nation the great benefit which all experi- 
ence shows results to a nation from 3 inventions, in contra- 
distinction to following a policy which would tend to encourage trade 
secrets, monopoly. and trade combinations, which minimize the value 
of inventions to the Nation; and 

Whereas a patent is in effect a contract between the Government and 
the inventor by which the Government, in consideration of the right 
to publish the invention for the benefit of the Nation. agrees that in 
return for his satisfactory disclosures of his new and useful inven- 
tion under reasonable conditions, to be determined by the Govern- 
ment, it will secure the inventor for a limited time in the exclusive 
right to his new and useful invention; and 

Whereas an inventor, after having performed his part of the contract 
by having made proper disclosure of a new and useful invention to 

e United States Government officiais, is frequently subjected to un- 
reasonable delay, expense, and injustice before obtaining his patent, 
and after haying obtained his patent is not equitably secured in his 
exclusive right as the Constitution intended that he should be se- 
cured in return for his disclosure in good faith of his new and use- 
ful invention, and as a consequence of this unfair treatment of in- 
ventor-patentees the Varies States is not obtaining in the degree that 
it should the national benefit of the best inventive work of its many 
able inyentors; and 
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and of the inventors, who are the two real parties at 888 
on the contrary, bas been developed to its present condition 


tions, 3 


by the inventor-patentees; and 

Whereas it is a well-known fact that modern trade combinations 
tend strongly toward constancy of processes and products, and by 
their very nature are opposed to new processes and new products 
origina by independent inventors, and hence tend to restrain 
competition in the development and sale of patents and patent hts, 
and consequently tend to discourage independent inventive thought to 
the great detriment of the Nation and with injustice to inventors 
bore . We especially intended to encourage and protect 

r ; an 

Whereas under existing methods of trying parens causes an inventor- 

patentee of average means could not, at his own expense, carry to 


a conclusion an average patent litigation against a wealthy opponent, 


and therefore a few wealthy concerns usually acquire nearly all im- 
ortant patents in their field to the great damage of the Nation 
canse of the restraint of competition and because of the resulting 
tendency of such inventors to seek N for their inventions by 
trade secrets or else to cease inventive work; and 
Whereas efficient protection by patent of new and useful inventions 
would offer to the average American manufacturer one of the best 
methods of meeting fore tion and would, in addition, im- 
prove quality, reduce fi cost, and stimulate fair competition, with 
resulting benefit to the entire Nation: 


Resolved, The Inventors’ Guild, composed exclusively of independent 
and experienced inventor-patentees, does hereby respectfully ask the 
attention of the President of the United States to the urgent need of 
reforms in the Patent Office, and also in the courts which hear and 
decide patent causes; and hereby requests the President to recommend 
to Congress the advisability of appointing a committee to confer with 
experienced and representative inventors with the object of promptly 
accomplishing such reforms as will result in more effectively carrying 
out the intention of the Constitution; and to supplement such recom- 
mendations by such Executive action as in his judgment seems likely to 
assist in accomplishing the needed reforms. 

Respectfully submitted. 

INVENTORS’ GUILD, 


By RaLrn D. MERSHON, President. 


THOMAS ROBINS, Secretary. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. At the same time I ask to have printed 
as a public document a report of the committee of the Patent 
Law Association of Chicago, III., in relation to the same matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

THE TARIFF—COTTON MANUFACTURES, 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to give notice 
that on Wednesday next, at the close of the morning business, 
I will make a few remarks upon the textile schedules in the 
pending tariff bill, and with special reference to Schedule I. 

PERSONATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 


Mr. CUMMINS. On behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I report favorably with amendments the bill (S. 2674) to define 
certain crimes and to provide punishment therefor, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 97) thereon. I ask that the bill be reprinted, 
showing in italics the amendments as proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

I desire to say at this time that at the very first opportunity, 
whenever it will not unduly interfere with the consideration of 
the tariff bill, I intend to ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill. It is to provide punishment for certain 
acts which ought to be offenses against the law of the United 
States, but which are not, the necessity for which has been 
developed in the investigation carried on by the lobby investi- 
gating committee. I believe I can say it will meet with the gen- 
eral approval of all Senators. I do not intend to ask for the 
consideration of the bill at this moment, but I shall ask for its 
consideration presently. è 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand that the Senator has reported 
the bill this morning? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am very glad to know that the bill has 
been reported out of-the committee and that it is the intention 
of the Senator from Iowa to push its consideration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask to have the bill reprinted with the 
proposed amendments, which are not substantial, in italics, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That is always done. The bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 

A bill was introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2881) granting an increase of pension to Francis G. 
pore (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

nsions, 


Attest; 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I submit a proposed amendment to House 
bill 8321 by way of a substitute for what is known as the metal 
schedule of the proposed tariff law, Schedule C. I ask that it 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 


ULYSSES GORDON, 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 150), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, to Me are Gordon, son of Anderson Gordon, late a hostler in 
the employ of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death the said sum to 
be considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


PROPOSED AID IN THE MOVEMENT OF CROPS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk two letters 
which I ask to have read and inserted in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Oak HILE Farm, 


Newberry, S. O. 
Senator B. R. TILLMAN, 5 ee 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR TILLMAN: I noticed your interview in the paper on the 
currency question, and I certainly wish to commend your tion. I 
wonder if you have ay eg how tight money matters are here in this 
State? Do you know t it is not possible to sell farm produce in any 
2 for cash? Oats have been sold in this town 
or as low as 45 cents, and few could be sold at that 
cause the merchants did not have the money to buy with. The Stand- 
ard Warehouse Co. for the first time in its history has demanded that 
money borrowed on cotton be paid, thus causing the farmers and 
merchants of this community to unload 2,000 bales of cotton when there 
was no demand for it. Do you know that the cotton mills are trying 
to buy cotton on credit, claiming that they have no money to finance 
their ess? A party in this town who held 1,500 bales of cotton 
tried mills all over the country to secure a buyer. One firm offered to 
take the entire lot, 8 it would be sold to him on 30 days’ time; 
the largest offer he besides that was for 100 bales, several of the 
mills stating that they could use more, but could not secure the money 
to finance such a large 8 A 775 meat dealer in another 
town sold a car of meat this town and later had to have it held up 
for a few days, as he did not have the money with which to handle the 
car. This will give you at least some idea of conditions in this State, 
Unless something is done, and that right now, we are going to be u 
against a proposition the like that this country never saw before. 
notice that you speak of isa i clearing-house certificates as they did 
several years ago. I am advi: by one of our business men that T. B. 
Stackhouse, of Columbia, told him that under the Aldrich curren act 
that clearing-house certificates could no longer be issued. It might be 
well for you to Investigate this matter, for if this could be Pata it 
would tend to help the situation very materially. Things are lookin 
very badly, but I am sure that prompt measures could be taken tha 
would tend to relieve matters somewhat. 

Yours, cordially, ALEX. D. HUDSON. 


— the farmers 
rice, simply be- 


— 


PARKER nde a apg oe AA 
Hon. B. R. Tr e are 


LLMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My DEAR Senator: I have read with interest your reported inter- 
view upon the question of relief in the present financial stringency 
through deposit on the part of the Government of funds to enable the 
cop to be moved without too great sacrifice in price. 

congratulate you upon the 
at he would make such 


hesitation on the part of any buyers of agricultural commodities, in 
8 g. and correspondingly 
selling. 

Whether the course of the banks in reserve eitles is dictated by a 
desire to embarrass the administration, as claimed by some, or whether, 
through extreme caution, these banks have determined to bring about 
a general liquidation and reduction of credits, the effect is the same, 
viz, that a condition of financial stress has been brought about, which 
in my I is unjustifiable, under the circumstances. í 

Person: va do not believe that the policy of the banks is generally. 
being dicta from antagonism to the I do 
believe, however, that there is no justification for the extreme timidity | 
now pea displayed by them. The effect, however, is the same, viz; 

strin thas been brouxht shout which does, mot to me 
seem to be the result of existing conditions throughout the country, 
baap n Bie the whole would be prosperous, if it were not for financial 
con ons. 


With personal regards, and expressing my appreciation of your 
efforts, which I believe will result in much good, 
Yours, very truly, 


present administration. 


PARKER Corron Mitts Co., 
Lewis W. Parker, President. 


THE TARIFF, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Goyernment, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STONE. I understand that the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myers] has given notice of his purpose to address the 
Senate to-day, but before he begins I will, with his permis- 
sion 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I trust there will be order 
in the Chamber. The Senator is not heard here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. STONE. I will repeat, that I understand the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers] is scheduled to address the 
Senate to-day on the tariff bill. Before he does so, if he should 
conclude to proceed and before the bill is entered upon in due 
course, I desire, with the permission of the Senate, to put into 
the Rxconb some matter that I think very pertinent at this 
time in view of what has been so frequently said by our friends 
on the opposite side of the Chamber and of what they have put 
into the Recorp in the way of letters, excerpts from newspapers, 
and so forth. 

On Saturday, during the absence of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], I put into the RECORD 
a dispatch from Altoona—I took it to be an Associated Press 
dispatch—which I clipped from one of the newspapers contain- 
ing it, showing that each day during the month of July eleyen 
hundred and eighty-five more loaded freight cars had passed 
through, going and coming, than had passed the same point dur- 
ing the previous July, and that that was a record-breaking ship- 
ment, being a thousand cars a day more than had ever passed 
that point in any July. The Senator was not here, and I simply 
call attention now in his presence to what I did on Saturday. 

Mr. PENROSB. Mr. President, will the Senator answer a 
question? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri whether he knows the character of that freight, and 
whether a large part of it was not carrying goods in bond to 
be dumped on the American market as soon as this bill passes? 

Mr. STONE. I have no information—— 

Mr. PENROSE. That is partly my information. 

Mr. STONE. I have no information, as a matter of course, 
as to the character of the freight, nor has the Senatof from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; only current reports of the enormous 
amount of goods and commodities that are in bond, concerning 
which we hope to have information if the Secretary of the 
Treasury sees fit to answer the resolution of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. STONE. I should not think, Mr. President, that any 
great amount of that kind of freight would be passing through 
Altoona during the month of July. 

Mr. PENROSE. The last time I was in Pittsburgh I was 
informed—and I do not vouch for the accuracy of this state- 
ment—that commodities imported to the extent of millions of 
dollars’ worth were there in bond. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. Well, I win hear the other Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER. I would suggest to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that if what he says is true it ought to show a condition 
of prosperity existing in this country at the present time which 
it would be well not to interfere with. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, I am answering the charge, oft 
repeated on the other side, that we are interfering with it, 
and that by reason of the interference business disturbances 
are now occurring all over the country; and that we are now 
not only fronting but are practically in the yery midst of a 
great business depression. 

Mr. President, of course I do not know what kind of freight 
was inclosed in cars passing over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
east and west, nor does either of the Senators from Pennsyl- 
yania know any more about that than I, I can assume, as I 
do assume—lI do not assert, for I can not assert without knowl- 
edge—but I can assume with good reason that it was the ordi- 
nary freight that is carried to and fro by this railroad in some 
form of American merchandise. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE.. Does the Senator from Missouri think that 
the pending tariff bill is calculated to greatly increase that traffic 
on the railroads? 


a STONE. I do not think it is calculated to reduce that 
traffic. 

Mr. PENROSE. Aud if the Senator wWIIll 

Mr. STONE. And I do not think, speaking with candor as 
to my own opinion, that the pending tariff bill will so affect 
the industrial conditions of the country as to increase that 
traffic, but it will not discourage or decrease it. I think the 
tendency will be to better conditions. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator desires to pursue that line 
of inquiry, which I had not intended to press, I will furnish 
him with all the statistics he wants about the present industrial 
conditions. I have just returned to Washington. I happen 
to have in my hand here a letter which came in my mail from 
a very responsible citizen of Union County, Pa., a former Mem- 
ber of Congress, in which the writer says: 

The Halfpenny Woolen Factory, of tbis place, which has been in 
continuous operation for many years, was closed down last week, with 
200 hands out of employment. The manager advises us that he has 
no idea when they would ever start if the Underwood bill is passed, 
as they could not meet European competition. 

As another indication of the trend of business affairs I inclose a 
memorandum from one of the largest advertising agencies in the 
United States, which speaks for itself. These people handle the 
Pinkham contracts and other important advertising. They were asked 
for an advance of rates on account of the Increased circulation of a 
certain paper, and this is the reply: 

“The price and conditions of the inclosed Pinkham contract are 
exactly the same as the last. 

“Owing to the depression in the general business conditions of the 
country, we feel that we are fortunate to be able to send a continua- 
tion of this advertising to such papers as accept an exact renewal.” 

It is very unfortunate that this business depression deprives 
the American people of the circulation of this valuable vege- 
table compound; or at least curtails it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it has been suggested to me by 
my friend from Kentucky on my right [Mr. James] to inquire 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania if he can give us any adver- 
tising news about Peruna. I hope the information the Senator 
now has is more precise than that upon which he based some 
of his former statements. 

Mr. PENROSE. My information is entirely accurate, Mr. 
President, as have all my statements been substantially accu- 
rate. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we all recall what the Senator 
said three or four days ago about the closing down of the Sharp- 
les Cream Separator Co., at Chester, a short distance from 
Philadelphia. I desire to add a little to what I have already 
put into the Record on that subject. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania stated last week that he 
had accurate information to the effect that the Sharples Cream 
Separator Co. had closed down and was moying its entire busi- 
ness to Hamburg, Germany; that, except for the dumb, silent 
structures, which a few months ago were full of the music of 
industry, there was not a vestige left in Pennsylvania of that 
great industry; and that hundreds of people previously employed 
there had been thrown out of work. A day or two after that 
I called attention to a very strong disclaimer by the president, 
or some one of the chief officers, of that corporation, most em- 
phatically denying the accuracy of the information upon which 
the Senator predicated his statement, and saying that their 
corporation was in full blast; that it was carrying on its busi- 
ness now; that it intended to carry it on; and that they had 
no thought of suspending it. So the Senator was evidently 
mistaken, although positive in his assertion. Now I will 
produce a little additional testimony on that subject. I have 
here a statement clipped from the West Chester (Pa.) Star of 
Friday, July 25, 1913, which I wish to read. It is as follows: 

{From the West Chester (Pa.) Star, Friday, July 25, 1913.] 


SHARPLES HAS BUSY SUMMER—UNPRECEDENTED MID-YEAR SEASON KEEPS 
LOCAL INDUSTRY ACTIVE—TO LENGTHEN DAYS, 


The Sharples Separator Co., which operates a large factory In this 
borough, has not been so busy at this time of the year as it is now for 
many years. The orders, so it was learned from an authoritative 
8 last evening, were never so heavy following July 1 as they are 

s year, 

The present unusually busy season at the Sharples works will prob- 
ably continue for months, judging from the present outlook. This 
summer will be a record one for the local industry. 

This is from the very town where that industry is located. 

Remember, that is one of the establishments which the Sen-. 
ator from Pennsylvania stated had been closed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Just wait a moment. Here is another clipping, 
headed “Plant will stay in West Chester.” This is from the 
Daily Local News, of West Chester, of July 31, 1913, and is as 
follows: 


Employees of the Sharples Separator Works, of West Chester, were 
surpri to read in the Philadelphia papers this morning an item as 


follows : 8 
“The Sharples Cream Separator concern, located near 8 
has within a week complete 


the absolute transfer of its plant to Ham- 
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barg, Germany, and no longer is there a vestige of it left in the State 
of Pennsylvania. This concern employed many persons.” 

That is a quotation from the speech of the Senator from 
Pennsylyania, made a day or two before. 

Inquiry at the business office of the company during the morning 
elicits a statement from the officials that there is no truth in the article; 
that the works will not be moved, and nothing of the kind had been 
contemplated, which is real and good news. 

Now, if the Senator from Pennsylvania desires to interrupt 
me, I shall be glad to hear him. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Missouri is straining a great dea! at trifles and at phraseology 
which might have been uttered in the heat of debate. My state- 
ment as to conditions regarding this industry was substantially 
accurate. I quote from the Philadelphia Ledger of Saturday 
last as follows: 


For the last 10 7 the Sharples Co. has been operating a factory 
near Hamburg It also has a plant at Toronto. The rman fac- 
tory, Mr. Sharples said, supplies the European market and the one at 
Toronto takes care of the adian trade. He pointed out that it is 
cheaper to make separators and milkers in those countries, especially in 
Germany, owing to cheap labor there. The removal of the tariff on 
such articles would permit German and French manufacturers to send 
a cream separator to be sold in this country for 21 in competition with 
similar machines now being offered at from $25 $55, he explained. 

I have a telegram here from Mr. Sharples, the president of 
the Sharples Separator Co., addressed to Hon. THomas S. 
BUTLER, a Representative from the West Chester district, and 
it is dated Alexandria Bay, August 2: 

ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y., August 2, 1913. 
Hon. THOS. 8, BUTLER, 


West Chester, Pa.: 

The Sharples Se tor Co. has established at Hamburg, Germany, a 
complete modern plant for the manufacture of cream separators. Our 
present West Chester plant is the most complete eream separator manu- 
factory in the world. In justice te our customers we must produce our 
separators where they can be produced to the best advantage. If the 
tariff on separators is remov either wages in America must come down 
or the foreign-built machine imported. As wages in any are 
much lower and labor is the chief expense in producing a separator, we 
have prepared for this emergency. 

TEHE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co., 
P. M. SHARPLES, President. 

Now, if the Senator from Missouri can derive any consolation 
from the fact that this institution at West Chester may be 
here for a few weeks longer, and that the period of its de- 
parture was slightly incorrectly stated by me, I am willing to 
concede to him all the consolation he can get; but, as a matter 
of fact, here is a telegram from the president of the company, 
stating that if the pending Democratic tariff bill passes with 
cream separators on the free list he is prepared for the result. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, all of us are flooded with letters 
and telegrams of that general character about practically every 
item in this bill, that if we pass the bill as it is now pending 
in the Senate this industry and that industry is going to suffer 
unless wages are reduced, and so on and so forth. That has 
been the argument on the other side in aH the speeches that 
have been delivered here, and Senators have read such tele- 
grams and letters as that just presented; they have burdened 
the Recorp with them, hoping to excite public opinion and 
influence legislation, but the Senator from Pennsylvania, going 
beyond the field of legitimate disputation, has attempted to 
emphasize his arguments and those of his colleagues by assur- 
ing the Senate that already, in advance of the passage of this 
bill, a crash had come and that industries were falling all over 
the land. To prove the existence of this industrial catastrophe 
he referred us to this particular enterprise as having already 

closed its doors and moved its business from this country to a 
foreign country. -But, notwithstanding the Senator’s former 
statement and his statement to-day, the Sharples Co. remains 
and is crowded with business. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Missouri repeats the 
statement with great unction, but it is not unusual in obituary 
notices to make a mistake in the date of the funeral. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. STONE. Yes; but it is a little unfortunate to preach the 
funeral of a man when he is in the full vigor of life. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; moribund, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. And confessedly better off than he has ever 
been before. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has queer ideas of vitality. 

Mr. STONE. I have pretty clear ideas on that subject. 

Mr. PENROSE. I said “queer ideas.” 

Mr. STONE., Ob, queer ideas.” Then, the Senator thinks 
that it is queer to say that it is a strange thing to preach a 
healthy man’s funeral, even when he is healthier than he ever 
was before. I rather think the Senator has queer ideas. 


Mr. PENROSE. Here is a statement, Mr. President, of the 
president of the company, who states that, if this bill passes, 
his works will practically be out of business in the United 


States, and that cream separators will be brought from Ger- 
many, and then very likely the large, over-laden traffic through 
Altoona will consist of trains of indeterminate length loaded 
with German cream separators. 

Mr. STONE. The president of this company who sent that 
telegram contradicting the statement of fact made by the Sen- 
ator last week regarding his business may now endeavor to 
help him out in his effort to keep the tariff on his product as it 
now is. That is what we might expect. They all do it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not desire to pursue this discussion 
with the Senator. I will merely state that this telegram which 
I hold in my hand was sent to the Representative from the 
district without my knowledge and without my request, and 
was sent over to me this morning by the Representative or his 
secretary. It was not addressed to me at all. ; 

Mr. STONE. But the Representative sends it to the Senator. 
I can quite well understand. 

Mr. PENROSE. He sends it over to me, the Representative 
having a desire to clear up a situation in which there appeared 
to be some trivial conflict as to statements of detail. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, “trivial,” the Senator calls it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do say it is trivial whether a concern 
moves out this week or next month. 

Mr. STONE. Oh! And does the Senator think it is going to 
move out next month when the West Chester newspapers print 
the fact as coming from the office of this corporation “ that the 
present is an unusually busy season at these works, and judg- 
ing from the present outlook this summer will be a record one 
for this industry” ? Two of these newspapers printed at West 
Chester give these statements out on the authority of the officers 
of this corporation. Á 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know anything about these news- 
papers, but I suspect they must be Democratic papers, the edi- 
tors of which are candidates for the office of postmaster. 
[Laughter.] The concern will not be run by glowing newspaper 
reports. 

Mr. STONE. No; and it will not be destroyed by doleful 
statements made by Senators on the floor of this Chamber. I 
will now leave this Sharples incident where it is. 

Mr. President, I have a letter here from Mr. R. K. Bogan—I 
do not know the gentleman—of Scitico, Conn., which I desire 
to put in the Recorp. He says: 

Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In his recent tarif speech Senator MCLEAN, of this State. 
is reported to bave blamed upon the Democratic Part licy the 
straits in which two large woolen concerns are said to find themselves. 
If the Senator is consistent, he should then give credit to the same 
cause for the prosperity other concerns in this State now enjoy. In 
the last session of the Congress which preceded the presidential elec- 
tion letters were read and afterwards printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, bearing upon the wool situation. Among the letters there was 
one from the president of the Somerville anufacturing Co., of 
Somerville, Conn. The president of that company. George E. Keeney. 
one of the old-time Republican leaders of the State, was so op 
to any change in edule K that he threatened the night before 
election to close down his milis if his employees helped in any way to 
bring about a Democratic victory. T. y the Somerville nufac- 
turing Co. is so rushed with orders that part of the season the mills 
have —.— running night and day. Even now they would run the same 
way, only the help are not anxious to be exhausted filling the orders. 

Five miles away, in Thompsonville, there is the plant of the Hart- 
ford Carpet Co. It is said that this company has orders on hand to 
keep the whole plant busy for the next 12 months. The superintendent 
says that if the tariff is settled at once it will not affect the business of 
the carpet people in the least. 

The point is: If two milis suffer, and the fault is traced back to 
Democratic tariff legislation, why should not the prosperity of all the 
ether successful companies be attributed to the same factor? 


Sincerely. yours, 
e 


I put this in as a note of optimism from the old State of 
Connecticut by way of contrast with the gloomy note of pes- 
simism sounded here the other day by the junior Senator from 
that State [Mr. MOLEAN]. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STONE. With pleasure. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, on Wednesday last I called 
the attention of the Senate to the promises made by the author 
of this bill, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House, to the people of Connecticut in October last, some 
two weeks before the election. I then called the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that this promise, which was made and 
reiterated by the author of this bill, had been repudiated since 
the election by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
and by the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but I can not yield 
for a repetition of the speech the Senator made last week, and 
to which this letter refers. 
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Mr. McLEAN. I am not at all surprised. 
Mr. STONE. I desire to confine myself at this time to the 
submission of proofs that the country is not on the verge of 


ruin 

Mr. McLEAN. I will come to that, if the Senator will 
pardon me. S 

Mr. STONE. I will be glad to have the Senator come to 
that. 


Mr. McLEAN, I will wait until the Senator finishes if he 
desires. I was simply giving the Senate the real cause, as it 
seemed to me at the time, for the agitation on the part of the 
senior Senator from Missouri. I have waited until now to see 
if this admitted, undisputed contradiction in the revision of the 
tariff was of consequence enough to call for any comment upon 
the other side of the Chamber. The author of the bill clearly 
stated over and over again that if the Democratie Party were 
retained in power the tariff should be revised upon the cost-of- 
production theory. There is no question about that; but the 
Senator from Missouri, very adroitly as it seemed to me at the 
time. tried to divert the scent from the fox to the aniseed bag. 
I prefer to follow the fox. I did state then that there were 
two woolen mills in Connecticut that were in trouble, and I 
quoted from the president of one of the companies as to the 
cause, which was the impending revision of the tariff. I under- 
stand the Senator from Missouri has found no fault with the 
accuracy of my statement in that regard. 

It may be true that there are some industries in Connecticut 
that will not be destroyed by this tariff. I hope so. I have 
said nothing to the contrary. I know that the Hartford Carpet 
Works has been a very prosperous concern and that their busi- 
ness for a long time has been successful. Perhaps it may be 
able to meet the foreign competition. I hope so. 

I did not state the other day what I might have stated with 
regard to all the high-class cassimere producers in Connecticut. 
If my information is correct, they are all working four days in 
the week; but not being absolutely certain of it, and haying 
heard from only one manufacturer, I hesitated to make the 
statement. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate again to the state- 
ment made by the author of this bill to the people of Con- 
necticut—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, with all due respect, the Sena- 
tor can do that in his own time. I can not yield for a general 
speech which would be, in a measure, but a repetition. The 
Senator wishes to call attention again to what he has already 
said. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Then I will not repeat it. I will close by say- 
ing that that is the key to the situation in Connecticut. We 
are not getting what the Democratic Party promised us. We 
were promised a revision of the tariff based upon the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad. That theory has 
been rejected here. I want to say to the Senator from Missouri 
that the tariff question will never be settled right upon any such 
basis as that now prôposed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. McLEAN. If no Member of this body considers the inci- 
dent of sufficient consequence to reply to it 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I decline to yield further for a 
general speech on the tariff injected into what I am endeavoring 
to lay before the Senate. The Senator has made that and 
he is merely repeating some excerpts from it. 

My object in introducing the letter I presented was to put the 
statement of a citizen of the Senator's State into the RECORD, 
that it might stand there in contrast with what the Senator 
had said about industrial depression in Connecticut. The letter 
shows that in the neighborhood of this correspondent the mills 
of Connecticut are not only in full blast, but they are working 
overtime; they have orders to fill that will occupy them for 
months. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I believe the Senator mentioned 

an establishment owned by Mr. George Keeney. Did I under- 
stand him correctly? 
Mr. STONE. Yes; the Somerville Manufacturing Co., the 
president of which is George E. Keeney, a Republican leader of 
that State, who, just before the last election, according to this 
communication, gave notice to his employees that if the Demo- 
crats were successful and Democratic policies were to be in- 
augurated he would close down his inills. Now they say he 
has more work to do than he can do and that he can not fill his 
orders except by working overtime. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will state to the Senator from Missouri 
that not more than three weeks ago, I think, when I was in 
Hartford, Mr. Keeney told me that the mills had never been 
busier than they then were; but he said, “If this bill passes, I 
can not tell what will happen.” 


Mr. STONE. Well, we will see what happens after the bill 
passes; we know what is happening now. I have not any 
doubt whatever that after the bill passes Mr. Keeney's works 
will go on just the same, probably with an increased demand 
upon their productive capacity. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. I simply wish to ask the Senator from 
Missouri whether this busy plant in Connecticut is now oper- 
ating under the proposed bill or under the present tariff law? 

Mr. STONE. That is an idle question. Of course the pro- 
posed bill has not been passed. The Payne-Aldrich bill will 
be in operation until the proposed bill is passed. But the con- 
tention that has been made and passed from one lip to an- 
other on the other side is that already, because of the prospect 
of the passage of this bill, the industries of the country are 
on the downward road to ruin. The question of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would seem to indicate that the other side 
is getting ready to shift its position. 

Mr, McLEAN. The Senator can not fairly attribute any 
such statement to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will permit me to call 
his attention to the fact that it has been claimed here that 
before the Wilson bill passed, in anticipation of its passage, 
we had a panic. 

Mr. STONE. And they are trying to create one in anticipa- 
tion of the passage of this bill, but they will not succeed. 

Mr. McLEAN. I desire it to be perfectly clear that Mr. 
Keeney did not tell me that he expected to close his mills. He 
only expressed an uncertainty as to what would happen. He 
hoped to keep his mills running at full time, and I hope he 
will. : 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to pro- 
ceed, I should like to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. I always yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 


shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is always courteous. 

I have been a good deal puzzled, and I am particularly puz- 
zled now, over the declaration the Scnator has just made that 
when this bill passes not only will American mills continue to 
produce as much as they do now, but they will produce more. 
Pray tell me what good your bill is going to do them. 

Mr. STONE. The good we expect is that there will be a 
greater consumption in the country, and that the mills, in 
sharp competition, will have a greater market to supply. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that we wil! make more goods here, 
and also import more? 

Mr. STONE. In addition to that, I think that outside of our 
domestic market this policy of greater freedom of trade will 
gratify and meet the growing expectation and demand of the 
manufacturing interests of this country for opportunity to ex- 
ploit their industries in other lands. * 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course the Senator from Missouri 
knows that the consumption of the American people to-day is 
over 95 per cent of all our production, and it is the marvel of 
the world. We are consuming per capita twice what countries 
consume that have laws somewhat similar to the one the Sen- 
ator is advocating. I am afraid we will overfeed our people. 

Mr. STONE. That is a strange expression. Heretofore the 
Senator has said he was afraid we would underfeed them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am. 

Mr. STONE. Now he is afraid we will overfeed them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I mean if the Senator's theories are cor- 
rect. I do not think they are. I think we will be compelled 
to underfeed them. That is my individual opinion. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has just said he is afraid we 
may overfeed them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator’s views should prove to be 
et have no idea they will—I think we will overfeed 

em. 

Mr. STONE. I am not at all alarmed about overfeeding or 
underfeeding 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] wishes to inter- 
rupt me to read something which he says is pertinent at this 
point. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think an extract which I 
have here from the last issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
of Philadelphia, bears to some extent upon the suggestions just 
made by the Senator from New Hampshire. 
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I read from the Saturday Evening Post of August 2 an 
article entitled The lesson of our exports”: 


The Dingley Tariff Act ae: ae 16 years ago this summer, and 
the Payne-Aldrich Act chang it very little. ince that time our 
exports bave risen from one billion dollars to two and a half billions; 
but exports of foodstuffs, whether crude or wholly or partly pre- 
pared for use, have actually decreased. Of manufactures, excluding 
wholly or partly manufactured foodstuffs, we exported three hundred 
and ten million dollars’ worth 16 years ago, but in the fiscal year 
just closed we exported decidedly more than a billion dollars’ worth. 

In the first year of the Dingley law foodstuffs amounted almost to 
one-half of our total exports. Last year they amounted to less than 
one-fifth. In 1897 manufactures were but little over one-quarter of 
total exports; they are now almost one-half. In exports of manu- 
factures since 1900 the United States has gained 110 per cent, Germany 
87 per cent, France 71 per cent, Great Britain 69 per cent. All the 
other countries pay much lower wages than we do, yet in relative 
gains we decidedly beat any of them. Our exports of manufactures 
to Europe have almost doubled in eight years. We are selling the 
countries of North and South America practically three times as much 
manufactures as we did eight years ago. 

These immense gains in exports of manufactures have been made 
under wide-open competition with every other country. e pay 
higher wages, meet all comers on an even footing, and 4 the freight 
besides. In view of which the cry that a reduction of duties from the 
3 40 per cent level to about 30 per cent will ruin manufacturing 

n this country seems excessively absurd. 

I may add that the Washington Post stated yesterday morn- 
ing that the increase of our exports to South America last year 
over the previous year was $10,000,000. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator does not claim that this very 
prosperous condition of affairs in the past has been due to the 
Underwood bill, does he? 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the question directed to me? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. The Senator does not claim that the 
figures he has read, indicating the tremendous prosperity of 
the country, can be attributed to the anticipation of the passage 
of the Underwood bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. The prosperity has taken place in spite of 
the burdens of the Payne-Aldrich law. In my judgment it will 
be largely increased under the coming law. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have no doubt there will be a change. 

Mr. STONE. Moreover, Mr. President, it must not be for- 
gotten that our exports go into markets where they are obliged 
to compete on equal terms with the products of all the world; 
and yet, in the face of that, these enormous increases in exports 
appear. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
further yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. In this connection, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will permit me, I will read another clipping from the same 
periodical, the Saturday Evening Post, of June 21, entitled 
“Tariff and trade”: 

According to the elaborate investigation made by the London Board 
of Trade three years ago, wages for skilled labor in the United States 
are 130 per cent higher than in England; and in the Canadian market 
England gets a tariff preference amounting to 334 per cent. Any high 
protectionist who is true to the basic protectionist dogma that ability 
to compete depends upon the wage scale will tell you that under those 
conditions the United States can not poe, compete with England 
for Canada’s trade. But the United States does compete, and with 
signal success. 

Eliminating all those items in which we have a decided natural 
advantage over England, including breadstuffs, meat, mineral sub- 
stances, and manufactures of wood, and taking only articles as to 
which England is rt k on all fours with us, a Seotch investigator 
finds that our sales to Canada have increased 280 per cent in 10 years, 
while England's sales have increased only 138 per cent. 

Of iron and steel manufactures, books and printed matter, boots and 
shoes, electric apparatus, brass manufactures, and like articles, which 
England, paying less than half our wages, should theoretically make 
much cheaper than we can, we sold Canada last year more than a 
hundred million dollars’ worth, while England sold only $16,000, 
worth. On the other hand, England can take our cotton, make it into 
cloth, and beat as selling the cloth to Canada; and of textiles, as a 
whole, England sells Canada four times as much as we do. 

The tarif has nothing to do with it. The wage scale has compara- 
tively little to do with it. Ability to compete—that is, to make goods 
cheaply—depends upon the efficiency of the labor. Where our labor is 
most efficient, as in machinery, agricultural implements, and so_on, we 
beat England in spite of a much higher wage scale. Where English 
labor is most efficient she beats us. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, continuing to place before the 
Senate and put into the Recorp some testimony of a cheering 
and optimistic kind, as against the doleful cries that are uttered 
on the other side, I have in my hand a statement on general 
business conditions issued by the Mechanics-American National 
Bank of St. Louis, of date August 1. I wish to read an extract 
from it, and, if it were not so long, I would ask to have the 
whole of it printed in the RECORD. 


The part I read is as follows: 
Sentiment in this section is cheerful— 


That is, in the Mississippi Valley section, with St. Louis as 
the center— 


There is no undue pessimism here. On the contrary, the tendency is 
to look for better times before the year is over, with more comfortable 
money-market conditions and greater courage about the future, En- 
actment of the new tariff law has been very largely discounted, so far 
as it, is possible to discount in advance such a change in the Govern- 
ment's fiscal policy. People in this territory are not talking of hard 
times as a result of the tariff. On the contrary, the feeling of many is 
that there will be detinite improvement and a betterment in general 
trade following the release of orders that are now being held up pend- 
ing the adoption of the reduced schedules. In the same way there is a 
well-defined belief that if the leaders in Congress formulate a workable 
currency law and are able to pass it at this session there will be a 
favorable response in general business conditions almost immediately, 
The view Is held in this section that the bill now before Congress has a 
number of excellent features and it may be possible for the leaders to 
whip it into shape to eliminate some of the objectionable provisions. 
ror nih already agreed to have met several of the objections 
raised. 
. $ * * 0 


$ + 
People in this territory are not worrying very much about the 
future. Tbey are making the best of present opportunities and are 
looking forward to increased activity in all lines of business later 
on in the year. If the crops turn out well there is every reason to 
expect that the prediction of much better times will be fulfilled. It 
must be remembered that notwithstanding its immense manufactur- 
ing interests the United States is still largely an agricultural country, 


in which there can not be any lasting prosperity unless the farming . 


communities are fairly prosperous. he indications are that they 
will continue to enjoy a fair degree of prosperity for some time to 
come. 

Mr. STONE. Now, that is a circular letter issued by one of 
the large national banks of my State, showing the business 
conditions and business sentiment prevailing in that great, 
opulent, and progressive section of the country. 

Mr. McLEAN. Evidently the bank which the Senator men- 
tions is not in the recent alleged conspiracy to reduce the price 
of United States bonds. 

Mr. STONE. I think not; in fact, I am sure it was not, 
but I think there are others banks that were. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In this connection, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I should like to send to the desk and have read an 
extract from the Wall Street Journal of August 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, before that is 
read, J want to express my pleasure to hear from the corre- 


spondent of the Senator that he hopes the farmers will continue 


to be prosperous for a time at least. It is very encouraging to 
have that much confidence expressed by some one, though this 
sanguine correspondent does not himself appear to be a farmer. 

Mr. STONE. That is the language of a circular letter issued 
by a national bank and distributed to its customers and the 
public. As to the expression that “prosperity is assured for 
some time at least,“ why, what else could any man say, for no 
living man, except maybe one of your Republican prophets of 
evil, can determine what is absolutely going to happen in the 
future? Of course, Senators on the other side know—absolutely 
know—that the devil will be to pay in a short while if this bill 
passes; but nobody else knows it or even suspects it. 

Mr. WARREN. And you are evidently somewhat afraid of 
it yourself over on that side. 

Mr. STONE. I have not the least fear of it. Iam not“ some- 
what” or in any degree afraid of it. 

Mr. WARREN. Because the Senator takes the opinions of 
various men as against facts. What I would rather hear is the 
starting of new enterprises, the bald fact that capital has been 
invested in this, that, or the other business. To me the closing 
of a factory or the opening of a new one is a fact more effective 
than some one’s or anyone’s opinion. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can give the Senator some 
facts right here if he wants facts. 4 

Mr. STONE. Ina moment. Let us first have read the paper 
sent to the desk by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
The paper sent to the desk by the Senator from North Carolina 
will be read, without objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DRY GOODS TRADE BETTER—-SHIPMENTS OF MERCHANDISE DURING JULY 
SHOWED CONSIDERABLE INCREASE OVER LAST YEAR, 
{From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 2.] 
CHICAGO. 
Marshall Field & Co. say: “Shipments of dry goods and kindred 
lines during July showed a substantial increase over a year ago, 
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Numerous mests have been received from near-by States to ship, from 
August 1 to 15, goods originally for shipment September 1. 

“Cash receipts for the week show a gain in comparison with last 
year. Buyers coming in from the Southwest on fall market trips and 
representatives in the house who take care of visiting merchants from 
the far West have been ee busy during the past week. 

“Consideration of lines in anticipation of spring requirements is 


somewhat ed because of tariff and currency legislation, but 


this is a matter of adjusting costs rather than an evident lack of 
readiness on the part of retailers to consider future business. 

“The present trade tendencies in dry goods lines sound 
underlying conditions, but the immediate settlement of pen — — 
tion is necessary if we are to have the volume of spring 1914 ess 
that conditions warrant.” 


CHICAGO. 


Uections still sormi 
5 9 3 82 — inst 8 Merchants Fran tne Southwest an 
the far West report general conditions very favorable for good fall 
business. 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator from Missouri will yield for a 
moment 

Mr. STONE. I yield. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
sent to the desk and had read a clipping from a newspaper, 
which concludes as follows: 

The removal of the tariff on such articles— 


Speaking of the Sharples cream separator— 
would permit German and French manufacturers to send a cream sep- 
arator to be sold in this country for $14 in competition with similar 
machines now being offered at from $25 to 855. 

I wonder if the Senator from Pennsylvania could tell us 
whether or not, in his judgment, that statement is true. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I understand it, the statement is an inter- 
view with one of the Sharples people. The extract is from the 
Philadelphia Ledger. I do not know anything about the busi- 
ness. The paper is one of the most reliable in Philadelphia. 

Mr. JAMES. I merely wanted to say that if that interview is 
authentic and comes from the Sharples Manufacturing Co, that 
manufactures these crenm separators, then we have it that a 
separator for $14 could be furnished to the farmers of our coun- 
try, who are now and have been forced to pay from $25 to $55 
for the same character of separator. In my judgment this is 
the strongest argument which has been or can be presented in 
this Chamber for placing cream separators upon the free list. 

Mr. PENROSE. That may all be, Mr. President, and the 
Senator is justified in taking that view. It simply means, how- 
eyer, that the American farmer will be taking the product of 
a German mill instead of an American mill. 

Mr. JAMES. It will simply mean that the tariff has enabled 
the manufacturers of cream separators to charge the American 
farmer from $25 to $55 for a cream separator which in an open 
market they could buy for $14, and placing them upon the free 
list will give them this opportunity. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. One word, if the Senator will permit me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is going on the assumption that 
the American consumer would get this article for that price. 
Experience shows that after the American competition is ex- 
tinguished the price is raised and the American consumer 


squeezed. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, that is the old argument—— 

Mr. PENROSE. It is the old argument. 

Mr. JAMES. We have heard often about the foreigner ex- 
tinguishing competition in this country. But this article that 
the Senator himself presented states that cream separators 
would be sold here for $14, for which our farmers are now 
forced to pay from $25 to $55, or from two to four times the 
foreign price. The American manufacturer is about as good at 
extinguishing competition and squeezing the consumer as any 
foreign manufacturer of whom I have ever had any observation 
and knowledge, and if this statement which the Senator pre- 
sented is true, here is a shining example of it. 

Mr. STONE, Now, Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
New York Sun, of August 3, 1913, which contains a résumé of 
industrial conditions throughout the country gathered by its 
correspondents. No one will assert, for no one could assert, 
that the Sun is predisposed to the Democratic Party. It has 
been one of the most potential journalistic agents in this 
country against the Democratic Party, for it is one of the 
greatest and most influential papers printed in the United 
States, This great journal, unfriendly to this administration 
and to the Democratic Party, introduces its résumé in this 
language: 

Bank presidents, railway presidents, manufacturers, and merchants 


in widely separated sections of the country present through the col- 
umns of the Sun to-day a comprehensive review of existing business 


Soano and a forecast of the fall and winter seasons now ap- 
proaching. 

Those who here record their deliberate judgment regarding the eco- 
nomic and industrial situation of the United States include not only 
financial authorities of unquestioned reputation and those o eraning 
nation-wide industries, but men at the head of factories supplying arti- 
cles of individual household use, as well as department stores and other 
retail establishments which come in direct 
after day, week in and week out. 

Examination of this presentment of conditions as they actually exist 
indicates that some sections of the country are more buoyant than 
others; that certain lines of business are more active than others and 

uently more confident. 

In this national broadside of business judgment two things stand out 
with luminous distinctness : 

First. Business men all over the land demand that their Representa- 
tives and their Senators at Washington settle the vexing questions of 
tariff and currency, so as to permit an early return of general pros- 
perity. Also is heard the demand that Government officials cease per- 


contact with consumers day 


| secuting the railways and allow them to conduct the transportation of 
| freight and passengers on sound business principles. 


Mr. President, I am going to ask to print this review in the 
Recorp, for the edification and, I hope, for the good of my friends 
on the other side, so that they may not unduly delay the pas- 
sage of these great measures of revenue reform and currency 
reform. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the in- 
corporation of the entire article in the RECORD? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. I first am going to read part of it, but I will 
ask that the whole of it be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, in reply to the last statement 
made by the Senator from Missouri, in which he referred to 
the Senators on this side endeavoring to delay the passage of 
the pending bill, I want to call attention to the fact that an 
hour and a quarter of to-day’s session has been taken up by him 
and his associates on that side reading newspaper articles and 
deliberately delaying the passage of the bill, without one word 
from this side except what was called forth by his remarks. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, what I am saying is somewhat 
upon the theory that those whom I love I chasten. I hope that 
after reading and hearing these reports from the country they 
may be more guarded in conduct and be better disposed in the 
future than they have been in the past. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STONE. I wil yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not rise to ask the Senator to 
yield, but the Chair asked if there was any objection to the 
insertion in the Recorp of the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Missouri to state that he would ask to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. If he has not done so, I was laboring 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr. STONE. I said I would ask to have it inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
said he would make the request. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood the Chair to ask if there 
was any objection, whereupon I rose to inquire what was the 
nature of the article. 

Mr. JAMES, I hope that the Senator from Connecticut does 
not desire to let it be known that he intends to object, for the 
Senator himself asked all sorts of rights this morning, to insert 
various arguments and to haye printed various documents. I 
should not think he would want to object to the Senator from 
Missouri haying printed that article in the RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I note the hope expressed by the jurior 
Senator from Kentucky. I will disclose my intention and exer- 
cise my right under the rules of the Senate whenever the 
proper time may arrive, Mr. President. 

I inserted in the RECORD, by unanimons consent, a petition 
addressed to Congress on a matter of pending legislation. I 
have not asked to insert interviews with various manufacturers 
the extent of which I am ignorant of, and after the matter has 
been submitted to the Senate I will decide whether I shall ob- 
ject or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will proceed. 

Mr. STONE. Continuing the reading of the prefatory iutro- 
duction of the Sun to its review of business conditions, the 
following appears: 


Second. The business men of the United States, both great and 
small, who voice their inions in the following columns, are abso- 
lutely convinced that basic conditions ef the country are sound; that 
unsettled conditions here or there are temporary, 
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Now, Mr. President, I will read several extracts from this 
review. First, is this heading: 


The Middle States hopeful. Business men in New York City are 
optimistic. 


Then follows a statement of numerous prominent business 
men in New York City—bankers, merchants, and others. For 
example, here is a statement of Samuel J. Bloomingdale, of 
Bloomingdale Bros., who said: 


The half year just ended has shown a marked increase in business 
over preceding like periods, and surprisingly so in view of the unfayor- 
able predictions generally made at the beginning of the year.“ 


Mr. PENROSE. What business is the gentleman in? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to know what business the 
gentleman is in? 

Mr. STONE. He is a merchant in New York City. 

Mr. PENROSE. Is he an importér? 

Mr. STONE. He is a merchant. 

Mr. PENROSE. He is an importing merchant? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can say to the Senator that 
he both imports and manufactures as well. 

Mr, PENROSE. And looks forward to a debauch of importa- 
tions under the pending bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say that he controls 
one of the large retail establishments in the city of New York. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is a good importer’s article. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I trust the Senator will not 
leave the Chamber. I want to read to him some medicine from 
his own Commonwealth. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will be back when the Senator takes the 
floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Bloomingdale is certified to by the New York 
Sun as one of the leading business men and merchants of that 
city. I have no personal acquaintance with him. He says 
further: 

We bave backed up this belief by not curtailing in any way ovr ad- 
vance purchases for the fall and winter, both in the local and foreign 
markets. undeterred by the adjustment which the new tariff may occa- 
sion and with the confidence that the several economic problems now 
before the country wil) meet with a satisfactory if not an ideal 


solution. 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY SOUND. 


T. A. Osborne, vice president of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., said: 

“Business throughout the country is being offered in generous 
volume, somewhat less, however, than during the previous six months. 
The outlook for the autumn in the electrical industry is good. 

“The industrial applications of electricity are increasing and the 
trade in this class of work is especially heavy. Large power-station 
material is quiet, there being a general inclination on the part of public 
3 at tne present time to not make commitments for large ex- 
tensions. 

“ Altogether there is no evidence of any unusual conditions existing 
In the electrical trade, but every evidence of sound and normal growth. 

Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Co. made this statement: 

“From the standpoint of retailers we have every reason to look 
forward in the most optimistic manner to the coming fall and winter 
seasons, 

“Writing at this time, in the midst of what is commonly recognized 
as the dullest month in the year, we would say that business has ex- 
ceeded our anticipations. 

In these days of strenuous competition to equal last year’s business 
affords a sense of gratification; in our own case we have considerably 
exceed it. 

Figures can not lie, and consequently we feel ourselves justified in 
taking the optimistic view aforementioned. 

5 IE is of course regrettable that tariff conditions are unsettled, but 
we have become hardened to this state of affairs, which always arises 
with a change of Government. Once adjusted we are convinced that 
matters will regulate themselves satisfactorily. 

“All in all we see very little reason for pessimistic utterances such 
as have been voiced within the past months. We look forward to the 
forthcoming season with pleasant anticipations,” 


S. H. Ditchett, editor of the Dry Goods Economist, who is in 
a position to know the conditions in his line, says: 


One of the strongest ints in the situation within the dry-goods 
trade is the 8 any. 7 ag of goods, either with manufac- 
turers or with distributors, while in some lines there is a decided 
scarcity. 

Moreover the undercurrent of conditions throughout the country is 
extremely favorable to the distribution of luxuries as well as of ne- 
cessities, for the bountiful harvests, accompanied by high prices, will 
Increase the spending power of the people. There is reason to expect, 
moreover, that shortly after the opening of the fall season for re- 
tailers the new tariff rates will become definitely known. ‘Then the 
conservatism in buying, now dictated by uncertainty as to prices, will 
be removed. 

Here is a statement from Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., as follows: 

BUCKHANNON, W. VA., August 2. 

Upon the whole I think present business conditions and the future 
outlook are fayorable rather than otherwise. 


DANIEL WILLARD, 
President Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Stanley A. Wise, of William Wood & Co., says: 
The prospect for next fall's trade, however, is especially good. 


That is some of the testimony coming from New York City. 
Now, just a little from Cliicago. What I will now read is from 
John G. Shedd, president of Marshall Field & Co.: 

Cnicaco, August 2. 

Fundamental conditions in the dry-goods business are sound. Con- 
servative operating on the part of retailers during the last year or 
more finds them at the present time with stocks in good shape and obli- 
page well liquidated. Business booked for fall delivery during the 

rst six months of 1913 exceeds that of Corresponding half year in 1912. 
Crop conditions on the whole present a hopeful aspect, although there 
are a few weak ts. Orders in anticipation of spring 1914 require- 
ments are somewhat curtailed owing to the delayed tariff and cur- 
rency legislation. 

THE DELAYED TARIFF AND CURRENCY LEGISLATION! 

An early settlement is necessary if we are to have the volume of 
trade which underlying conditions warrant. 

Joun G., Stepp, 
President of Marshatl Field & Co. 
Here is a statement from the Quaker Oats Co., which says: 


CHICAGO, August 2. 
As to the general condition of our business, which includes our full 
line of cereal products, flour, etc., we beg to say that the present volume 
compares favorably with that of any previous year in the history of 
our company, and the outiook at present is-that the business for some 
months to come will be larger in volume and in tonnage than that of 
any previous year. 
Tun QUAKER Oats Co. 
Then here are some statements from St. Louis business men: 


Jackson Johnson, president of the International Shoe Co.: 

“ I believe business will be good, but not as much so if money scarcity 
did not keep persons from buying the necessaries of life. Business this 
fall should surpass that of last fall. When the currency bill is passed 
things should be brighter.“ 

H. W. Peters, vice president of the International Shoe Co., 
says: 

Everything indicates excellent business conditions in the fall. 


E. W. Stix, secretary of the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., one of 
the largest jobbing establishments of the Central West, says: 

The outlook is entirely satisfactory. Our advance orders are much 
2 than last year, We never entered a season with everything 
looking so well. he eastern depression has not affected the dry-goods 
business. We are enlarging our sales force for increased orders. 

And so on with others. From Louisville I find this statement 
coming from the Stewart Dry Goods Co.: 

LOUISVILLE, August 2. 

Notwithstanding the present extremely torrid weather with highest 
temperatures ever recor for July, we are making substantial gains 
each day and week, 

This gratifying condition has prevailed throughout the entire year, 
and in anticipation of a large and early autumn business, the outlook 
for which at present is most 5 we are ser ding out buyers to 
the domestic and foreign markets with instructions to buy liberally. 

We are purveyors to the entire South and West, with local territory 
covering southern Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

J THE STEWART Dry Goops Co. 

Here is a statement from C. E. Schaff, the president of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co., of the same optimistic 
kind, concluding as follows: 


Early settlement by Congress of the tariff and currency questions 
would be helpful. e have prepared to handle a very heavy traffic 
which is expected this fall. 

C. E, SCHAFF, 


President Missouri, Kansas & Teras Railway. 


Note the appeal for an early settlement of the tariff and cur- 
rency questions. 

Here is a statement from Topeka, Kans., from J. R. Mulvane, 
president of the Bank of Topeka, who says: 

TOPEKA, KANS., August 2. 

Everybody is employed and conditions are good. We have been con- 
servative for the past two years. Early crops are good and prices are 
fair. Late crops are to be made. 

We expect a reasonable fall trade. Our merchants have their busi- 
ness well in hand. 

J. R. MULVANE, 
President Bank of Topeka. 

There are like statements here covering the entire country, 
from Denver, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and other great centers of 
commerce and distribution. A number of these I have marked 
and had intended to read, but I believe I will not read any 
more of them. This review, carefully gathered by one of the 
great newspapers of the country by its own correspondents 
and printed in a journal that is not friendly to this Democratic 
administration or to the Democratic Party, but which has 
sought, I have no doubt, to give a fair exposition of the indus- 
trial conditions now prevailing throughout the United States, 
I wish to put into the Recorp—the whole story as printed—so 
that it may stand there alongside of other things of like kind 
which have been put into the Recorp as a rebuke to the doleful 
and pessimistic prophecies that Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber are afflicting our ears with from day to day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that I have not had the slightest intention of 
objecting to the request that he has just made; but I did want 
him to outline the extent of the article, which I had not seen, 
although I am usually a reader of the journal to which he re- 
fers. I have not the slightest objection to the prophecies of these 
gentlemen going into the Recorp. I did not intend, however, 
in advance, to be foreclosed or in any way wheedled out of the 
right to object. 

Mr. STONE. I have indicated the general trend of the arti- 
cle. Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to print the 
entire statement beginning on the last column of the first page 
of the paper I send to the desk, and covering all the matter 
relating to the subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I trust no objection will 
be made. ‘This marvelous prosperity began under a Republican 
administration and bas continued under a Republican tariff 
law, and I think it is a tribute to the Republican Party rather 
than otherwise. Let it go into the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] that the matter 
referred to by him be printed in the Record? The Chair hears 
none, and that order is made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the New York Sun, of August 3, 1913.] 
BUSINESS ON A SOUND BASIS-——-LEADING MEN OF COUNTRY REVIEW CONX- 

DITIONS FOR THE SUN—FALL BOOM PREDICTED—MERCHANTS DE- 

MAND SETTLEMENT OF VEXING TARIFF QUESTIONS—PLENTY OF WORK 


FOR ALL—MORE LATITUDE FOR RAILROADS URGED—CURRENCY PROBLEM 
IS DISCUSSED. 


Bank presidents, railway presidents, manufacturers, and merchants 
in widely separated sections of the country, present through the columns 
of The Sun to-day a „55 review of existing business con- 
ditions, and a forecast of the fall and winter seasons now approaching. 

Those who here record their deliberate BF i a ogy regarding the 
economic and industrial situation of the United States, include not only 
financial authorities of unquestioned reputation, and those operating 
Natlon-wide industries, but men at the head of factories supplying 
articles of individual household use, as well as department stores and 
other retail establishments which come in direct contact with con- 
sumers day after day, week in and week out. 

Examination of this presentment of conditions as they 3 exist 
indicates that some sections of the country are more buoyant than 
others; that certain lines of business are more active than others, and 
consequently more confident. 

In this national broadside of business judgment, two things stand 

out with luminous distinctness : 
- First. Business men all over the land demand that their Representa- 
tives and Senators at Washington settle the vexing questions of tariff 
and currency so as to permit an early return of general prosperity. 
Also Is heard the demand that Government officials cease persecu nng 
the railways, and allow them to conduct the transportation of freigh 
and passengers on sound business 8 

Second. The business men of the United States, both great and 
smaller, who voice their opinions in the following columns, are abso- 
lutely convinced that basie conditions of the country are sound; that 
unsettled conditions here or there are temporary. 

Between the lines of these matter-of-fact statements may be read 
the unquestioned belief that a long-continued slowing up of general 
business is impossible in a country with a popolation of more than 
90,000,000, who are accustomed to abundant food, adequate shelter, 
excellent clothing, the best of fuel, and who must have steady employ- 
ment wherewith to purchase such necessaries as well as to provide 
innumerable comforts, luxuries, amusements, and educational facili- 
ties which the American people possess to an extent never approached 
by any other nation in history. 

The business men's statements are grouped geographically so that 
conditions prevailing in one section of the country or another may be 
readily ascertained. 


MIDDLE STATES HOPEFUL—BANKERS AND BUSINESS MEN EXPECT 
INCREASED TRADE. 


Business men in New York City are optimistic. J. S. Alexander, 
president of the Bank of Commerce, said: 

“Relative to inquiry as to how we view present business conditions 
in the United States and the outlook for the ensuing months of the 
year, we would say that in some lines of business close to the maxi- 
mum volume still is being done; in other lines moderate recessions are 
noted, and in others, particularly those most mised affected by pro- 
posed tariff changes, very material curtailment is in evidence. 

“Underlying conditions are good, the buying power of our people is 
great, as it is possible to obtain steady employment at good wages, and 
on the whole a large volume of business is being done with reasonable 
profit. It is surprising that this is so at a time when changes in our 
tariff laws are imminent, when the defects of our currency system are 
being discussed and new araog legislation is in contemplation, and 
when money requirements are fully equal to the supply. 

“ Although further recessions in business ma looked for as a 
result of close money markets and necessary adjustments to new con- 
ditions we reasonably may expect, In the absence of general labor 
troubles, a continuance of business activity, which after the settlement 
of pending questions should increase rather than diminish. 

„As to money, the temporary requirements of our transportation 
Interests have been heavy, due to their inability to sell bonds at fair 
rates, and other corporations, manufacturers, and mer ts have been 
large borrowers, but these demands have all been for legitimate business 
purposes. A result, however, has been a 8 of money, and this 
situation has been aggravated by our heavy shipments of gold on 
Petty ge coe aggregating upward of $68,000,000 since the be- 

ng o e year, 

“ Various factors in the foreign situation have adversely affected our 
money markets, as financlal conditions in Europe are even less favor- 
able than with us. Affairs in Europe now are 2 working in 
the direction of improvement, and sentiment abroad and in this country 
Is now more hope than for some months past. While easy money 


can not be looked for sure the balance of the year we believe that 
adequate funds will be available for the current requirements of legi- 
timate business enterprises. 

“Tt is to be ho that the present promise of not less than average 
crops may be fulfilled.” 


BIGGER TRADE THAN EVER. 

Samuel J. Bloomingdale, of Bloomingdale Bros., said: 

“The half year just ended has shown a marked increase in business 
over preceding like periods, and surprisingly so in view of the unfa- 
vorable predictions generally made at the ginning of the year. 

“Not alone has this advance been made by departments supply- 
ing the so-called necessities, but also the articles of luxury included 
in our manifold lines have shown a commendable increase. 

“ Regarding the autumn business, not being manufacturers or jobbers, 
we have no advance orders to indicate our business expectations; but 
guided by the usual ratio prevailing between the early and latter parts 
of the year, we look forward to a good volume of fall business. 

We have backed up this belief by not curtailing in any way our ad- 
vance purchases for the fall and winter, both in the local and foreign 
markets, undeterred by the adjustment which the new tariff may occa- 
sion and with the confidence that the several economic problems now 
betore the country wiil meet with a satisfactory if not an ideal 
solution.” 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY SOUND. 

T. A. Osborne, vice president of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
8 Co., said: 2 

“ Business throughout the country is being offered in generous vol- 
ume, somewhat less, however, than during the previous six months. 
The outlook for the autumn in the electrical industry is good. 

“The industrial applications of electricity are Increasing, and the 
trade in this class of work is especially heavy. Large power-station 
material is quiet, there being a general inclination on the part of public 
phe at the present time to not make commitments for large ex- 
ensions. 

“Altogether there is no evidence of any unusual conditions existing 
in the electrical trade, but every evidence of sound and normal growth.” 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Co. made this statement: 
“From the standpoint of retailers, we have every reason to look 
forward in the most optimistic manner to the coming fall and winter 


seasons. 

1 N ne | at this time, in the midst of what is commonly recognized 
as the dullest month in the year, we would say that business has 
exceeded our anticipations. fi 

In these days of strenuous competition to equal last year’s business 
5 — * 3 of gratification; in our own case we have considerably 
exe 5 

Figures can not lie, and consequently we feel ourselves justified in 
taking the optimistic view aforementioned. 

“It is, of course, regrettable that tariff conditions are unsettled, but 
we have become hardened to this state of affairs, which always arises 
with a change of government. Once adjusted, we are convinced that 
matters will regulate themselyes satisfactorily. 

“All in all we see very little reason for pessimistic utterances such ar 
have been voiced within the past months. We look forward to the 
forthcoming season with pleasant anticipations.” 


DRY-GOODS TRADE. 


S. H. Ditchett, editor of the Dry Goods Economist, is in a position to 
know of conditions in his line. He said: 

“One of the strongest points in the situation within the dry goods 
trade is the absence of any oversupply of goods, either with manufac- 
— or with distributors, while in some lines there is a decided 
scarcity. 

“ Moreover, the undercurrent of conditions throughout the country is 
extremely favorable to the distribution of luxuries as well as of neces- 
sities, for the bountiful harvests, accompanied by high prices, will in- 
crease the spending power of the people. There is reason to expect, 
moreover, that shortly after the opening of the fall season for retailers 
the new tariff rates will become definitely known. Then the conserva- 
tism > buying, now dictated by uncertainty as to prices, will be 
removed. 

“European manufacturers are well supplied with orders and have 
develo; wide outlets for their products. Any increase in importations 
po ae seriously affect the American market is regarded as 

pro e. 


CONDITIONS INDISPUTABLY GOOD, 


E. A. Whelan, president of the United Cigar Stores Co., said: 

We find the business outlook from our standpoint in no respect 
discouraging, despite what we know to be an apprehensive sentiment 
in those branches of trade which will be directly affected by tariff 


bows, ta 

* Our business is transacted in over 800 retail cigar stores operated 
in 180 different cities, covering the country at are: We feel that 
holding this close relationship to the buying public our hand is on the 
puns of things, and we are maintaining normal increases so satisfac- 
orily practically everywhere that we can not do otherwise than indulge 
an opt istic spirit. 

2 Byes! 1 aoe 3 5 a loss S 8 in business—as we 
base on healthy grow m mont o month—nor observed a 
diminution in the amount of individual sales. 

“We would say therefore that conditions are indisputably good, far 
better than seemed likely a few months ago, when Congress began its 
work of tariff revision.” 


JAMES J. HILL OPTIMISTIC, 


James J. Hill, of the Northern Pacific, who is in New York, was, as 
usual, optimistic. He said: 

“Ido not look for any unusual conditions in money for the fall. The 
crop prospect for the Northwest is excellent. The banks there are in 
a good position.” 

PRESIDENT WILLARD’S VIEW. * 
BUCKHANNON, W. Va., August 2. 

Upon the whole, I think present business conditions and the future 

outlook are favorable rather than otherwise. 


DANIEL WILLARD, 
President Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
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MAIL-ORDER SALES GROWING. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., August 2. 

We are experiencing at our hea rters at Buffalo, our branches in 
Chicago and Peo and in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston an 
increasing volume of sales over last year’s. 

In this factory-to-family nation-w: mail-order business of nearly 40 
years’ standing we have observed no adverse conditions or indications, 
and in this city labor is well employed generally and building activity 
is considerable. 

LARKIN Co, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BUSINESS. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., August 2. 
Present conditions in the photographic business are showing an in- 
creased trade in all lines of materials. This may not indicate, however, 
an improvement in general business conditions, ause of the fact that 
improvements in the photographic art have been so rapid in the past 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


nunr BY TARIFF AGITATION. 
TRENTON, August 2. 


The business situation in our line, which covers a full line of sanitary 
pottery, including porcelain bathtubs, and so forth, and which is gov- 
erned entirely by the building conditions throughout the country, is very 


quiet. 

At the present time building reports in almost every city indicate 
that business is below no naturally we are more or less 
affected by it. A large majority of the big 2 ee in the country, 
such as new hotels and office buil „ have temporarily held up 
on account of tariff agitation and the tight money market, as oe. ha ve 
not been able to secure loans to proceed with work of this cha 8 

We cover the entire United States. We do not look for any greater 
demand during the balance of this year for the goods which we manu- 


facture. 
TRENTON Potteries Co. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS PAIR. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 2. 

Business conditions in our manufacturing territory appear to 
be fair. Complaints are exceptional. However, are evidences 
that general financial conditions are abnormal. Borrowing at banks 
by large bu interests is persistent. With practically no market 
for the millions of commercial paper in brokers’ hands, banks are called 
upon to supply the deficit in wor capital. 

This is some cases required because the business is good, but in 
many others because it is halting. Manufactured stock is being carried, 
employment of labor must be continued, bonds and new issues of stock 
are generally unsalable, and the future is all unknown. 

Serious doubts as to the outcome of lation affecting finance and 
trade, lack of confidence in in rien: factious political leaders in 
Washi and the near-at. requirements for the moving of our 
crops combine to effect a strain upon the money market. 

owever, with the exercise of prudence and conservatism on the part 
of all borrowers, adjustin; business to prevailing conditions, no 
great trouble need be anticipated. 3 


Francis B. $ 
President of the Girard National Bank. 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS BUSY. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 2. 
Business conditions are gratifying. Notwithstanding financial fiuc- 
tuations and heat conditions, we consider the business prospects for 
fall excellent. Our interests embrace the entire country. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE Co. Works. 


PMILADELPHIA VIEWPOINT. 


In Philadelphia opinion is divided among manufacturers and jobbers 
as to the outlook for the fall trade. Some of them expressed them- 
selves to the Sun as follows: 

C. J. Milne, of the firm of C. J. Milne & Sons: 

“Our employees are all on full time, and the volume of business 
for the month of hogs D tly exceeded that of the previous month. We 
have many orders t ji we can not take care of. There has been a 
boom and we are looking for a record-breaking year, notwithstanding 
the trouble incident to the change in tariff.” 


Joseph Scatchard, of Joseph Scatchard & Sons (Inc.), manufac- 
turers of yarns: 

Labor trouble, which is threatening some of our customers, is respon- 
sible for the lull in business just at this time. Then, too, this is the 
dull season of the year, but we are anticipating big business in the 
fall. The tariff has had no effect on us yet, and we will have to wait 
to get definite results. Prices, so far as we know, will remain the 
same, but the low duty on raw wool may reduce the cost of yarn. 


TARIFF A BITTER DOSE. 


Mr. McDonald, of William P. McMaster & Co.: 

New lines of goods, which are ares | opened the latter part of 
June, creating new business, have fail to materialize this year. I 
believe when the tariff question is settled it will mean better business. 
It is like taking a dose of medicine. It is a bitter dose, but later has 
beneficial effects. I have Rg faith to think this country can com- 
pete with any foreign country its manufactured articles.” 


Joseph D. Swoyer, manufacturer of yarns: 
“Although this is the dull season of the year, business is exception- 


ally . We are working our full force and we do not have a 
pound of manufactured in stock. The demand is enormous and 
we have more orders than we can fill. Because of the low duty on 
raw wool, in all probability the prices of the manufactured will 


goods 
be reduced. We have no reason to Compran, and anticipate having one 
of the best years in the history of our 


usiness.“ 


T. J. Porter, of the firm of T. J. Porter & Sons. representatives of 
some of the largest textile manufacturers in Great Britain: 

“The new tariff has practically closed up business for the time be- 
ing. Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of orders are being held 
up in bond by the manufacturers. 

“As far as the future is concerned the business outlook is very bright. 
Reports from our salesmen in the West say business conditions are 
good owing to the satisfactory condition of the crops. When the tariff 
is settled there is no doubt but that the reduction on raw material will 
benefit the consumer. Under the new conditions the manufacturer 
will be able to put his goods on the market at a reduced price and still 
be able to make a fair profit.” 


TRADE CONDITIONS LOOK GOOD, 


George C. Jump, representative of the Providence Worsted Milis : 

“Every indication points to splendid fall business. There is more 
of an incentive to good business now than there was a month ago and 
the mills are in excellent shape to clean up and get rid of all stock. 
I do not think there is a mill in the country that can not hold its own 
with foreign competition, especially in the moderate price goods.” 

Robert H. Jenkins, jobber: 

“ Business is more active now than it was two weeks ago. I should 
not be Sor pees to see great improvement this fall, despite the new 
tarif which will go into effect soon. The weather has been to blame 
for the lull in business up to this time and there is every reason to be- 
lieve it will be up to normal in a short time.” 


H. M. Remington, importer of cotton yarns: 

“ While it is rather dull now, in my judgment business will greatly 
increase in volume in a few weeks, and I look for one of the biggest 
pare} ga ever pad. The new tarif schedule, I believe, will prove a 

o bus 8 


Stanley A. Wise, of William Wood & Co.: 
“The prospects for next fall's trade, however, are especially good.” 


MILLS ON POUBLE TIME. 


PITTSBURGH, August 2. 
Actual conditions as we see them are good and our business so far 
this year is many thousands ahead of last year. We look forward to a 
good autumn business also. 
3 aena and 3 eee sone = nom =< running double 
e. s we are la ers o „ la rie, ete, w. 
feel much better if the — tariff were settled.” = te EE 
Our active retail merchandising covers all western Pennsylvania and 
the * — s bal pas Yosma, os. a. tare and 3 cover - 
ng ese cts is grow rapidly. Pittsburgh a all western 
Pennsylvania is enjoying good business, mercantile and os nea 
Bocas UHL. 


INCREASE IN NEW ENGLAND—FIRST SIX MONTIS OF 1913 BETTER THAN 
SAME PERIOD IN 1012. 
Boston, August 2. 
The first six months of 1913 just ended show very substantial genera) 
increases in our business. July has been unusually active. We are 
optimistic about fall and winter business and are making préparations 


accordingly. 
5 R. II. Waite & Co., Department Store. 


OPTIMISM FELT IN BOSTON. 
Boston, August 2. 

In Boston and New England, as a general rule, business and financial 
circles are more or less unsettled as a result of tariff uncertainties. In 
some quarters a operat view is taken of the coming half of the year, 
while in others it is impossible to get an oo of feeling. Nat- 
urally, this being the leading textile center of the country, the woolen 
and cotton manufacturers are the persons more or less interested in the 
doings at Washington. 

In banking circles there is an optimistic feeling, though it is a fact 
at the present time that buying is small and that money is tight. 
However, leading bankers look for a freer movement of money before 
long and a subsequent improvement in the general conditions. Greater 
hope is entertained for the year 1914 than is held out for the re- 
pases ge 15 this present year, but at the same time nothing to worry 
over is felt. 

Leadi dry-goods houses and wholesalers are optimistic and report 
good business at the present time, with indications of good business in 

e future. 

The shoe business continues good and should continue so, the manu- 
facturers and jobbers report. Factories are running almost at full 
time, and on the whole the section is moving along in excellent fashion. 


TARIFF UNCERTAINTY. 


The one important feature, however, is the tariff 8 Were 
that matter to be adjusted immediately, there is no question but what 
local business men and manufacturers would report excellent business 
and prospects for the future. The following are ~ few expressions: 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the Arlington Mills at Lawrence: 
“Tf the tariff were a settlod matter, I would be only too glad to dis- 
cuss the outlook with you. However, as matters now are I can not 
look ahead with any of certainty. If the wool schedule were to 
be enacted and put into effect September 1, with the duties off the first 
of next year, I have not any doubt but what business would be excellent. 
“If, however, the bill does not go into effect until December 1 and 
the duties come off January 1, I can not see much hope for our suc; 
cess. When the last was adjusted we bad several months in 
which to do business before the duties went off and were successful. 
Foreign manufacturers can not get their goods ready within three or 
fonr months, while we have our product practically ready and can dis- 
pose of it at a fair profit if given the time. 
“The raw wool is almost down to a free-wool basis, yet buyers will 
not make purchases until such time as the schedule is finally adjusted. 


perar 
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DRY-GOODS TRADE OUTLOOK. 


W. C. Brady, senior member of the Wilson, Larabee Co., wholesale 
dry goods: ; 

“Our business is good, and I lock for a good fall business, but I 
know it would be much better if the tariff matter were to be settled. 
At present we have in bond a large amount of merchandise which we 
dare not take out and place on the market now, for the enactment of 
the tariff measure would probably result in our being forced to sell at 
a loss. Our western man, B. T. Marks, has just come in from Nebraska. 
Iowa, and other States and reports a most optimistic condition. I 
look for a peorperous season for all. The mills are working, and I do 
pot think they will be forced to curtail.” 


NO REASON FOR SLACK SEASON. 


James J. Phelan, a member of the firm of Hornblower & Weeks, 
banking house : $ 

“I can not see why the fall season will be slack,” he sald, “ for pres- 
ent indications are that it will be good. Crop reports are favorable; 
there will be at least an average crop of all descriptions; money should 
move a trifle more freely; and with the tariff out of the way and a 
currency bill passed I look for a good season. The currency bill, while 
not what we would like to have, will be at least favorable, and with 
such conditions prevailing the year 1914 should be good.” 


VIEWS IN MIDDLE WEST—GOOD BUSINESS LOOKED FOR IF CROPS ARE 
BOUNTIFUL. 

Merchants and other big men of the Middle West in their views ex- 
pressed to the Sun by telegraph tell of a fight against rather adverse 
conditions that affect their sections. They see favorable signs of good 
business when tariff and other big questions are settled for good. The 
crops are a big feature in their forecasts. 

BIG RAILROAD EXPENSES. 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 2. 

The Atchison company has just finished a year of the largest gross 
earnings in its history, most of the increase, however, being eaten up 
in expenses. The present year depends still on crops which are not ye 
made. Wheat is short, corn is suffering from heat and drought, cotton 
still looks well, but is not out of danger. Country buying conserv- 
ative, and there are some evidences of recession in business. 

I think the country is fairly reconciled to the tariff revision and the 
income tax, t dissatisfied with the proposed currency Dill, and very 
much afraid of complications with Mexico. 

Railroads are aoe the best they can under adverse conditions, but 
are not getting a fair show by the governing bodies and are subject 
to constant persecution. 

RIPLEY, 


E. P. 
President of the Atchison, Topeka, & Sante Fe System. 


— 


CUBRENCY BILL A FEATURE, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Auguat 2. 


Notwithstanding the agitation in Washington over the tariff and 
eurrency legislation, trouble in the Balkan States, and the unsettled 
feeling in Mexico, general business conditions are fairly satisfactory, 
although there are evidences of a slowing down. ‘The strong demand 
for money continues and will probably do so for the rest of the year. 

The hot, dry weather in central Ilinois, western Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and a portion of Indiana has ca some uneasiness, but general 
crop conditions over the country are favorable. If any new currency 
bill shonld pass, along the lines indicated at present, it would have 
a continued depressing effect upon the business of the country, but I 
doubt if any financial bill passes at this session, 

Ernest A. HAMILL, 
President of the Corn Exchange National Bank. 


DELIVERY AHEAD OF LAST YEAR, 
CHICAGO, ILD., August 2. 


Fundamental conditions in the dry-goods business are sound. Con- 
servative operating on the part of retailers . the last year or 
more finds them at the present time with stocks in good shape and 
obligations well liquidated. Business booked for fall delivery during 
the first six months of 1913 exceeds that of corresponding half year 
in 1912. Crop conditions on the whole present a hopeful as „ al- 
though there are a few weak spots. Orders in anticipation of spring. 
1914, requirements are somewhat curtailed owing to the delayed tariff 
and currency legislation. An early settlement necessary if we are 
to have the volume of trade which underlying conditions warrant. 

JOHN G. SHEDD, 
President of Marshall Field & Co. 


NO COMPLAINT HERE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. August 2. 


Present business conditions are very satisfactory, with substantial 
gains over last year. The fall outlook is promising throughout the 
United States for our business, which is general merchandising by mail. 

MONTGOMERY, Warp & Co. 
LARGER BUSINESS EXPECTED. 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 2. 

As to the general condition of our business, which includes our full 
line of cereal products, flour, ete., we beg to say that the present 
volume compares favorably with that of any previous year in the his- 
tory of our company, and the outlook at present is that the business 
for some months to come will be larger in volume and in tonnage than 
that of any previous year. 

THE Qvaker Oats Co. 
WHAT CHICAGO MEN SAY. 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 2. 


The representative of The Sun here called upon a number of promi- 
nent merchants. As a whole they regard the outlook for fall business 
as favorable. They spoke as follows: 

A, C. Bartlett, of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.: 

“The pessimism of the East has not found its way so far west as 
Chicago. - Business has been good during the past seven months—better 
than in 1912—and there ure no clouds in the sky, except those hover- 
ing over Washington. A change in the prospective crop situation might 


lead to a eurtailment of business. but there seems little apprehension 
upon the part of our Western people that such a change will occur. 

“Changes in tariff are less menacing to business than they were 
formerly. The American people bave, in a mensure, outgrown the fear 
of what may but seldom does happen. Manufacturers and merchants 
do not go cut of business or consumers cease to consume because there 
are fractional changes in the tariff and proportional changes in the 
prices of the various commodities and products of the country which 
are affected by the tariff. ; 

“If Congress will give us a currency law which will meet the re- 
quirements of the country and no unforeseen disaster occurs, we shall 
undoubtedly bave a satisfactory business throughout the year.” 


FALL BUSINESS NORMAL, 


C. S. Pirie, of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.: 

“In regard to the outlook for fall business, we see no reason why it 
should not be at least normal. and many conditions indicate that it is 
quite possible it may be considerably better. 

“Our orders taken for fall copter favorably with last year, and 
we think spot business will be good, because merchants in general aro 
not carrying any surplus of merchandise. 

“ Collections continue good, and, as far as the monetary situation is 
concerned, we are Inclined to think that business people in general are 
getting more and more away from the influence of Washington and 
Wall Street, and, while some ple think there are clouds visible in 
these directions, we can not believe that they are serious,” 


GOOD HARVESTS IN SIGHT, 


B. A. Eckhart. of B. A. Eckhart Milling Co.: 

“Present conditions indicate we are going to have a highly satis- 
factory crop in every one of the agricultural products. The spring 
wheat crop is good, and the corn is fair. The condition of dairy 
products is good. and they are plentiful. The cotton crop offers un- 
usually bright prospects. 

“Merchants are fairly well stocked, but continue to place large 
orders. From the large and growing export business in sight, I believe 
a flow of gold will be turned toward America this fall. From present 
indications there is no ground for apprehension ; fall business will equal 
in practically every line that of last year's, and it may surpass.” 


ST. LOUIS SHOULD SURPASS LAST FALL. 


Jackson Johnson, president of the International Shoe Co.: 

“I believe business will be good, but not as much so if money 
searcity did not keep persons from buying the necessaries of life, 
Business this fall should surpass that of last fall. When the currency 
bill is passed things should be brighter,” 


A FEW OPTIMISTIC MEN, 


H. W. Peters, vice president of the International Shoe Co.: 
Everything indicates excellent business conditions in the fall.“ 


E. W. Stix, secretary of the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co.: 

“The outlook is entirely satisfactory. Our advance orders are much 
larger than last year. We never entered a season with everything look- 
ing so well, The eastern depression has not affected the dry goods 
business. We are enlarging our sales force for increased orders.” 


ott Wilkinson, president of the Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry 
oods Co.: 

“ I am very much pleased with the outlook for the fall in the retail 
dry-goods business. We feel the tariff is practically settled, and with 
exceptional crops and a negligible money shortage we are preparing for 
a greater business than last year.” 


Sidney M. eee e e of the Famous & Barr Co,: 

We are getting ready fer one of the bev ba seasons on record. We 
expect increased purchases and have experienced no difficulty with a 
money shortage.” 


MONEY IS INDIANA’S NEED. 
INDIANAPOLIS, August 2. 


For some time there has been a strong demand for commercial loans, 
taxing the available resources of the banks to supply the same. In 
consequence bank reserves have been low. This has been true not only 
of city banks but also of country banks, which have called freely on 
their city correspondents for rediscounts. 

There has been some let-up recently, and many of the loans have been 
repaid since the wheat crop began to move. he wheat crop in this 
State is an excellent one both as to quality and . 8 The hot 
and dry weather has materially shortened the hay and oats crop. Corn, 
however, pro s an excellent yield, and the outlook was never better 
except in a few sections, where the severe hot weather has had a ten- 
dency to wither the corn. 

Cattle and hogs are bringing fine prices. In every way the farmer 
appears prosperous, with an excellent outlook. 

eneral business is good, except some complaint as to slow collections, 
Manufacturers are complaining as to the scarcity of labor, 

While money is sufficient for ordinary business needs and short-time 
loans, there appears to be a chortage of funds for long-time investments 
and where the money is to be used for betterments or real-estate im- 
tt a On the whole, conditions and outlook for fall business are 

INDIANAPOLIS NATIONAL BANK. 


GAINS MADE IN LOUISVILLE. 
LOUISVILLE, August 2. 


Notwithstanding the 1 extremely torrid weather, with highest 
temperatures ever recorded for July, we are making substantial gains 
each day and week. 

This gratifying condition has prevailed throughout the entire year, 
and in anticipation of a large and early autumn business, the outlook 
for which at present is most encouraging, we are sending out buyers to 
the domestic and foreign markets with instructions to eh liberally. 

We are purveyors to the entire South and West, with local territory 
covering southern Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Tue Stewart Dry Goons Co. 
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GOOD CROP OUTLOOK, 
Sr. Louts, July JI. 


Business conditions along the lines of the Missourl, Kansas & Texas 
Railway system. operating 3,817 miles in States of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma., and Texas, are at this date satisfactory. The gross earnings 
of southwestern roads are showing substantial increases. 

The outlook for next fall is promising; although there has been great 
damage to corn in Oklahoma, crop conditions in the Southwest generally 
are unusually satisfactory. Indications point to production of very 
lange cotton crop in Texas and Okiahoma. 

anking and commercial conditions are excellent. Earl 
by Congress of the tariff and currency questions would be opran We 
have prepared to handle a very heavy trafic, 8 eee this fall, 
E. SCHAFF, 
President of the Missouri, Kansas & Teras Railways. 


HARD ON THE RAILROADS, 


settlement 


CHICAGO, July $1. 


wheat, and ha romise good returns, ye 
hes it 2 regard to the future and business undertakings are 


being so dependent upon the prosperity of the main industry 
z thon, the — of railroad operation are naturally accepted 

as an index to the general situation, and 8 
the ed to em 


ffairs will be impossible. 
8 B. A. WORTHINGTON, 
President of the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 


WEST AND NORTHWEST—BUSINESS FUTURE DEPENDS ON SUCCESS OF 
CROPS. 
OMAHA, NEBR., August 2. 


We have a large wheat and small grain crop. Our corn crop of 
large acreage has sustained some 


per cent. 
should have an average yield of corn we believe we will have 


If we 
a fairly good business year if Con; does not interfere. Jobbers are 
tion. 


buying lightly. fearing tariff revision. 

Tone lee. ding sparingly, fearing currency | 

The f the curency bill as proposed are most objection- 
able to all business interests, The national banks in this State 
will not retain their charters if the bill Is made law. 


give the country a backset. 


F. H. Davis, 
Vice President First National Bank. 


KANSAS TRADE WELL IN HAND. 
Á TOPEKA, Kans., August 2. 

Everybody is employed and conditions are good. We have been con- 
5 the pant bas — being Early crops are good and prices are 

r. e crops are to ma i 

We a reasonable fall trade. Our merchants have their busi- 
ness well in hand. 

J. R. MULVANE, 
President Bank of Topeka. 
PROSPERITY SEEMS ASSURED. 
MINNEAPOLIS, August 2. 

We deal directly with consumers in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Montana. Our present business is running 20 per cent ahead of the 
best bern we have ever had. 

Collections are satisfactory and crop prospects are wonderfully fine, 
which means geese for this section for at least another year. 
There is little speculation in land, merchandise, or securities. The 
demand for labor is greater than the supply, and everything is as fit as 
a fiddle so far as the Northwest is concerned. 


W. D. HARRIS, 
President of the New England Furniture & Carpet Co. 


— 


GRAND TRUNE’S LARGE BUSINESS. 
MONTREAL, August 2. 

Present business conditions throughout the country contiguous to the 
Grand Trunk Railroad from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard are es 
favorable, as evidenced by the largest volume of business ever handl 
in history of the company 

Reports from all sources would seem to indicate that these conditions 
will prevail throughout the season, with prospects of an increased vol- 
ume of traffic this fall on account of favorable crop conditions in the 
Canadian Northwest. 

CHAMBERLAIN, 


E. J. 
President Grand Trunk Railroad. 


— 


COLORADO AND THE TARIFF. 

Denver, COLO., August 2. 
Crops in this State are abundant and we are anticipating good prices 
so that the current year should produce a considerabie revenue for our 

farmers and fruit ers as well as cattle raisers. 
The disturbing situation, however, is the impending tariff, the reduc- 
tions in which will affect practically every industry in the State, and we 
are so misrepresented in Washington that our congressional delegation 


appears to be in favor of this measure. 


damage from drought, probably 20° 


I ater that these facts must be related, but believe that intrinsi- 
eally the State of Colorado is one of the most promising and 5 
= Rov: Union, provided its industries may have a fair share of protec- 

A. V. HUNTER, 
President First National Bank of Denver. 


BUSINESS GOOD IN ST. PAUL. 

Sr. PauL, MINN., August 2. 
advanced to assure a normal ero 
Northwestern States. Business conditions are good, but will 8 9 
Improved with easier money when tariff legislation is finally disposed 


of. I am inclined to regard general conditions 11 good 
business prospects about on last year’s plane. ERS ane 


The season fs sufficienti 


C. R. Gray, 
President Great Northern Railway. 


GOOD CROPS IN THE SOGTH— RETURN OF PROSTERITY IS PREDICTED BY 
BANKERS THERE. 


aC 3 New ORLEANS, August 2. 
s ng an agricultur: on, prevaili: eondi 
considered with due regard to various staple rope > In Eaa trike 
to New Orleans the section eugaged raising cotton has for sey- 
eral years been at severe arbia of on account of the ravages of the 
boll weevil, and has passed through a period of deep depression and 
discouragement. There was slight improvement last year, and the pres- 
ent season promises a very large yield of cotton and a return of the 
prosperons conditions that prevailed before the appearance of the boll 
The corn crop throughout this territory is lar th 
grown for many years, and the yield per acre exceeds that ee k 
the best lands in Illinois and Towa. Louisiana alone will probably 
have more 50,000,000 bushels in excess of its own requirements. 
the territory in which that staple ts grown’ are moon nans throughout 
e own are ex 
with considerable advance in the walues of farm lands. odes re 
The sugar section bas promise of a very large yield, the final out- 
Soe is e upon weather conditions during the remainder of the 
ing to adverse tariff legislation it is unlikel that far 
a price for their sugar cane that will oar for the Gabe 
of growing it. This section, therefore, is under heavy depression at 
cour ines ana 3 east — future 25 extremely uncertain. Com- 
plete readjustment of agr conditions and 
will have to be made. V 
— Son WEXLER. 
Vice President Whitney Central National Bank. 


PROSPERITY NOW IN TEXAS. 
Houston, TEX., August 2. 

Business conditions in Texas are sound and healthy. Crop prospects 
are brighter than for many years. Industrial and commercial enter- 
prises are prosperous. tion to our State continues to settle 
pas — vacant lands. Our cities and towns enjoy steady and sub- 

n 

Farmers have raised sufficient corn and small grain fi Š 
sumption, and the railroads will soon be taxed to their 9 
i. ee 8 op oa ee traffic. a 

usual, at this e o year, mon somewhat 

oat the 3 ex conn will ef kelleve this 1 of hey pe 

on, and we othing to prevent a and satisfact: ¥ 
ness in all lines throughout the State. = piaig. 

CARTER, 


8. F. 
President Lumberman’s National Bank, 


THE PACIFIC COAST—GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS GOOD—HARD TO 
BORROW MONEY. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., August 2. 

General business conditions in the territory served by the lines T 
represent and through which I am now traveling are apparently good, 
but do not show the activity anticipated. This is aceounted for by 
the conservative attitude of commerciai interests and also by the in- 
ability to finance public utilities and industrial projects. 

The disposition of the tariff, the cu bill, and other pending 
legislation would no doubt relieve the situation, since other conditions 
do not appear to warrant a depression in business. 

On the Iron Mountain Raiiroad, serving Missouri, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and prospects for a revival of business in the fall are 

The movement of lumber traffic from the Southwest is increas- 

. The cotton crop, the principal agricultural industry, promises a 
large yield, affecting favorably all lines of business on the Missouri | 
hace Bugera. Brame viet . and peed 5 

repo cate some damage to crops the prospect for fa 
business is considered favorable. 

On the Denver & Rio Grande, traversing Colorado and Utah, the 
prospects for fall business, we feel, may conservatively be said to be 
good. The crops, including fruits, promise a good yield, with an ex- 
tended interest in the live-stock industry. 


B. F. BUSH, 
President Den rer & Rio Grande Railroad 
and Missouri Pacifie System. 


ALONG THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 
San Francisco, August 2. 

8 xing for the territory west of El Paso, Tex., Ogden. Utah, and 
Portland, Oreg.. covering the Pacific system of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, or, say, 6.500 miles of railroad, conditions at this time are fairly 
satisfactory. Business men are getting good prices and the outlook for 

season, generally speaking, is up to the average. 
WILLIAM SPROULE, 
President Southern Pacific Co. 
BANKS LOANED UP. 

PORTLAND, OREG., July 31. 
lines of business In this section conditions are fair to good; 
business for first six months of this year large as last year, 
if not larger. Collections are slow and money scarce. Banks gencrally 
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are well loaned up. Borrowing for speculative purposes is not counte- 
nanced and borrowers can obtain accommodations only when regular 
customers of a bank. Crop 8 are excellent and harvesting is 
pons rapidly. We anticipate some difficuity in financing the 

2 of the crop, but once marketed look for good business gen- 
erally and an easing of money rates by the end of the year, provided 
there are no heavy failures or financial disturbances in the 

First NATIONAL BANK. 


FAIR CROPS AND GOOD PRICES. 
San FRANCISCO, August 2. 


art of the coun are far better than 
e uncertainty of the tariff aay es 


The business conditions in our 
might be expected, considering 
rency reforms. We are having fair crops and good prices, and the 
here have money enough to look after the itimate needs of their 
customers. The deposits in the banks are keeping up well. 

WILLIAM H. CROCKER, 
President the Crocker National Bank, of San Francisco, 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., August 2. 
Business so far this year has been v good; much better than was 
expected. The prospects for a good fall business are very satisfactory. 
There is a great amount of building going on in this city, which ranks 
fourth In the United States for increase in new buildings. There are 
very few unemployed. 
Me rating cautiously, awaiting the final announcement 
on the tariff question. Leading ers inform us that money for the 
movement of crops is plentiful in spite of the financial stringenc — 


the East. on ers se state there is now plenty of money avai 

for proper emands. 

e ine me e dee conditions apply generally to Los 
t California. 

ADENAN e BROADWAY DEPARTMENT STORE. 

BOOM AHEAD. 


San FRANCISCO, August 2. 
Most businesses here show no 


SEES TRADE 


Present conditions are quiet and dull. 
gain nor loss, with the number of failures relatively few. Retail mer- 
chants of northern and central California are optimistic, however, as to 
the fall and future, feeling that the turning point is about past. All 
will heave a sigh of relief at the conclusion of the present interminable 
tariff situation. believing that it is largely responsible for present condi- 
tions. We arpea Picts we ya a the 2 ed one of the greatest 

on of the coun as ever a 
„ B. F. SCHLESINGER, 


President California Retail Dry Goods Association, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it has interested me to 
have the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] for the second 
time call attention to the fact that certain lamentations have 
been uttered on this side of the Chamber concerning the prob- 
able effect of the proposed tariff legislation. I recall the fact 
very distinctly that when we were engaged in trying to pass 
the last tariff bill the immobile and attractive features of the 
Senator from Missouri were frequently turned to us on this 
side of the Chamber, and he indulged in lamentations day by 
day to such an extent that I took the liberty of reading a part 
of a chapter from the Lamentations of Jeremiah for the pur- 
pose of helping the Senator out. 

Mr. President, I do not understand that, as a rule, Repub- 
licans are complaining of present conditions, although there 
are clouds on the business horizon. On the contrary, as I said 
a woment ago, the matter which the Senator from Missouri 
has placed in the Recorp is a tribute to the Republican Party, 
setting forth, as it does, prosperity under a Republican tariff 
law. I recall seeing once a picture of a very interesting statue 
labeled “Patience on a monument smiling at grief,” and I 
venture the suggestion that after the present proposed tariff 
legislation has become an accomplished fact and its effect has 
been felt we might well expect to see the effigy of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri on a monument labeled 
“The prophet of prosperity smiling at disaster,” because I 
believe in my heart of hearts that that is what is to overtake 
the country if this tariff bill becomes a law, as it probably 
will. 

The Senator from Missouri quoted from Marshall Field & 
Co., 2 house which is a very large importer of foreign goods, to 
the effect that there has been a considerable increase in the 
business of that house. That is very likely so; and I do not 
question the fact that other houses have given the testimony 
that the Senator has placed in the Record. But I observe day 
by day that notwithstanding this claim of prosperity on the 
part of importing houses in the country the revenues of the 
Government are falling below the expenditures and that we 
are threatened with a very serious decrease of revenues unless 
something is done to check the present trend of affairs. 

It is to me very interesting to have our Democratic friends 
testify so eloquently to business conditions under the existing 
Republican tariff law. We have been accustomed to hearing the 
Democratic Party, in season and out of season, clamoring for 
an increase in our foreign trade. But the fact is that our for- 
eign commerce has increased under Republican policies to such 
an extent that it excites the admiration of the learned Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THomas], and he puts in the Recorp the 
fact that our foreign commerce has increased to an extent such 


as could hardly have been dreamed of a few years ago. That, 
again, is an instructive testimonial to the prosperity that has 
Party to the country under the administration of the Republican 


Everybody knows that the country was phenomenally pros- 
perous under the last administration; but even the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri can not with any degree of certainty 
prophesy what the condition will be under the proposed law. 
We have yet to test that by actual experience. As I said the 
other day, if it shall prove that the new tariff law shall give 
prosperity to the country, it will justify the Democratic Party 
in every contention it has engaged in during all these years, 
and it will prove conclusively that the Republican Party has 
been wrong on economic questions all through its history. 

I do not expect, however, that history will fail to repeat itself. 
I do not expect that a tariff law such as this will fail to bring 
upon the country substantially the same result that the last 
tariff law of the Democratic Party did. For that reason, with- 
out joining the army of those who are lamenting the present 
situation, because I do not think it deserves lamentations on 
our part, I am looking forward to a condition of things in the 
near future that will be a tribute to the views the Republican 
Party has held and that will once again prove that the Demo- 
cratie policy of a tariff for revenue only is a snare and a delu- 
sion to the American people. 

It is instructive to put in the Recorp the views of merchants, 
as well as editorials from leading newspapers of the country, 
because to a certain extent they reflect public sentiment. It 
has not been my habit to do that. In all my service here I be- 
lieve I have not placed in the Recorp more than one extract 
from a newspaper. But I chance to have in my possession an 
editorial from a recent issue of the Washington Post, a paper 
that never has been charged with Republican affiliations, which 
I think may well be placed in the Record in connection with the 
newspaper extracts that have been placed there by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. STONE] and other Senators on that side of 
the Chamber. 

The Washington Post said: 

While the Senate yielded everywh t t 
against the severities —.— von hem. by San ese. uss pe 7 — 
hardships on the American farmers and manufacturers prodigiously, 
pus a prohibitory tax on luxury imports, and enlarged e scope o 
he direct income feature, saddling on the American taxpayer the 
financial results of the Senate concessions to the foreigner. Are the 
people not to be told why such favors—gratuities, all of them—are 
avished on the foreigner without a sou of compensatory advantage? 
Everything is being primed for a foreign invasion: on a scale trade 
8 furnishes no parallel for, but the reason of state or of economy 
for ing such a step is hidden from us. This is the weakest point 
in the Democratic armor. 

The defection on sugar and wool may force minor concessions as 
r ds those 3 but the only means of heading off the bill from 
go through practically as reported to the Senate would be to 
chal enge its supporters, day in and day out, to justify its un-American 
conception and execution from agate to zinc. Put it before the people 
with telling emphasis and untiring diligence that a collective congress 
of the foreign world could hardly do more toward knocking the props 
from under what we have built up than is being done by the American 
Congress without rhyme or reason, without offering a plea in defense 
or extenuation, and who could doubt the result? 

Mr. President, that is a contribution that I think is worthy of 
serious consideration. It has seemed to me, as I have read 
this bill over and over again, that we are surrendering the 
American market to the other countries of the world. Inas- 
much as this is the best market in the world, and inasmuch as 
our people consume per capita infinitely more than any other 
people on the face of the earth, it is my earnest wish and desire 
that we, as patriotic American Senators, shall see to it that 
as large a proportion as possible of our own market is saved 
to our own people, and that foreign nations shall not be given 
the advantages that I find are given to them in the bill now 
under consideration. 

But the bill is to pass. The fiat has gone forth. The Demo- 
cratic caucus has so decided. We must, as well as we can, face 
the result, whatever it may be. It will not profit us, at this 
stage in the proceedings, to waste much time in direful prophe- 
cies as to what will happen, or in tributes to what is occurring 
to-day under a Republican tariff law. Let us go along in an 
orderly way, discussing the items as they come before us, giv- 
ing careful consideration to the various schedules of the bill. 
The bill is to be passed by Democratic votes and approved by a 
Democratic President, after which it will be tested in the 
erucible of public opinion, as the Wilson-Gorman tariff law 
was tested 20 years ago, and rejected by the voters of the 
country. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will ex- 


cuse me for telling a little incident of which I am reminded 
by the present conduct of the Republican Party. 

I was once standing on Jefferson Street, in Yazoo City, near 
old John Brumfield’s office. Just across the way was a mule, 
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and on the mule was a little nigger. The mule was at one 
time throwing up his hind heels, and the next time he was 
threwing up his fore heels, and the next time he was putting 
all his four feet together and humping his back, and the little 
darky was managing to stay on by gluing his bare heels to 
the mule’s sides and his arms around his neck. Old John 
Brumfield said: “John, I wish you would look at that mule. 
He don't know a thing about pleading. Evidently he never 
studied pleading.” I said: “John, I can't imagine what con- 
nection there is between that mule's conduct and the science 
of legal pleading.” “Why,” he said, “you are stupider than I 
thought. Don’t you see that the mule is demurring, when he 
ought to go to the country?” 

If you Republicans are as certain as you pretend to be that 
this bill is going to play havoc with everything and everybody 
and arouse the disgust of the people and the country, why do 
you not quit demurring and let us go to the country? We are 
ready. The quicker the better. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is precisely what 
we inquired of our Democratic friends four years ago, but they 
kept us here in debate over two months. We have been debat- 
ing this bill less than three weeks. We propose to continue 
to demur until the people of the country understand our precise 
position. Then the people of the country can render the ver- 
dict with more intelligence than they could if it were altogether 
decided on the basis of Democratic arguments. We are en- 
deavoring to enlighten the people on questions of great public 
concern. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will make some observations 
upon the pending tariff bill, House bill No. 3321, especially 
upon the free-raw-wool clause thereof. 

Amidst the hue and cry that we have heard in this Chamber 
about discrimination in this bill against the West, I wish to 
have heard one western State which feels self-reliant and is 
not complaining about discrimination. This discrimination 
against home interests, of which we hear so much, when trans- 
Jated into plain English, in my opinion, often means: We are 
not getting our share of the graft; we are being overlooked in 
the distribution of the plunder.” That is not my principle, 
and, if I mistake not, it is not the principle of a majority of the 
people of my State 

There has been some criticism of this measure by solicitous 
friends of the West on account of the free-raw-wool provision 
in it. It is by many considered doubtful, from an equitable 
economic standpoint, if raw material should often bear a tariff 
duty. Any tariff duty imposed upon a raw product almost 
invariably makes the cost of the raw product greater to the 
manufacturer. He in turn will ask not only for as great or a 
greater degree of duty upon his finished product as that given 
to the raw product, but, in addition thereto, he will ask for a 
compensatory duty that will recoup, or more than recoup, him 
for the increased price he will claim to have been required to 
pay for the raw product, and he invariably gets it. Thus the 
poor consumer is thrice taxed by the tariff when he pays for the 
finished product. 

Wool is raw material. Its production requires but little 
Jabor. It requires no great factories filled with intricate and 
delicate machinery, operated by. the application of steam or 
electrical power, and requiring labor of skilled artisans and 
mechanicians trained in the technical pursuit of turning out a 
finished product. Sunshine, rain, atmosphere, and grass— 
things not owned exclusively by the individual, but the common 
heritage and privilege of all—do the greater part in the work of 
its production; and in the West the grasses have grown mostly 
on public lands; but little labor is required and that of the 
most ordinary and unskilled character. Once the original in- 
vestment is made it requires very little capital to carry on the 
business; no expensive machinery has to be kept in repair; no 
trained corps of skilled workers has to be kept on the pay roll; 
nature does the most of it after the original investment is 
made. Therefore wool is amongst the rawest of raw materials. 
I ask, in order that justice may be attained in this matter— 
justice to all, not to a few—is woolgrowing a proper industry to 
be granted further protection? Do the woolgrowers need pro- 


tection? Does the Government need the revenue to be derived 
therefrom? Would a continuation of duty on raw wool be 
justifiable? 


In the past the most frequent plausible argument advanced 
for protection has been that in favor of the protection of infant 
industries, and even here a discriminating mind would require 
that distinctions be made. The argument generally made is 
that it may be advantageous to encourage by legislation a 
branch of industry which might be profitably c:rried on; which 
is therefore sure to be carried on eyentually, but the rise of 
which is prevented for the time being by artificial or accidental 


two years reached 50 per cent. 


causes. Even if there be any merit in the argument from a 
protective standpoint, it must lie in the assumption that the 
causes which prevent the rise of the industry and render pro- 
tection necessary are not permanent—not such as would per- 
manently prevent, under a state of freedom, the growth of the 
industry, but are causes which are new and artificial and which 
are sure to be overcome in the end, but which may be more 
quickly overcome by the stimulus of temporary protection. The 
mere fact that an industry is young in years does not supply the 
condition under which protection would be justified by this argu- 
ment. If not naturally calculated, in the course of time, by its 
own merits to become self-sustaining and profitable, even this 
plausible argument would not apply to it. Any industry which, 
after having had heavy and long-continued protection, is unable 
to stand alone and supply its country with products, at least as 
cheaply as they can be obtained elsewhere, not only is entitled 
to no further protection, but proves by its own career that it 
was nerver entitled to any protection. 

There had always been sheep in this country from the first 
settlement of the colonies. The colonies had always had some 
sheep and always had produced for home use and even for 
exportation at times from one colony to another some wool. 
When wool manufacturing began to assume proportions in this 
country and the need of wool therefor was apparent and the sup- 
ply was found to be inadequate, in 1802, a large flock of merino 
sheep was imported from Spain, followed in 1809 and 1810 by 
larger importations thereof from the same country. In 1816 the 
first tariff duty was put on raw wool. It was a duty of 15 per 
cent. At the same time there was levicd on woolen goods a tariff 
of 25 per cent ad valorem, to be reduced after three years to 20 
per cent, but the reduction was never made. If enacted to stimu- 
late the production of wool in this country to the extent of fur- 
nishing its own wool supply, this protection was a failure, for 
importations of wool and woolen goods increased. The duties 
simply taxed the consumer. 

From that time to the present day raw wool has been a pro- 
tected product in this country, except for four years from 1857 
to 1861, when it was free in part, all raw wool worth less than 


.20 cents per pound being admitted free, and except the three 


years from 1894 to 1897, when it was on the free list. During 
the greater part of all that time wool has been especially 
favored by high tariff duties, Practically ali of the time since 
1816 it has been a favored product, carefully pampered, fòs- 
tered, and protected by the Government at the expense of the 
masses of the people. In 1824 woolen manufacturers sought 
and obtained an inerease of the duty on woolen manufactures 
and at the same time, as a companion piece of favoritism, the 
duty on raw wool was increased to 30 per cent. In 1828 further 
increases of both duties were made as a part of the “ tariff of 
abominations” of that year, wool being given a specific duty of 
4 cents a pound and an increased ad valorem rate, which in 
Eyen this stiff increase did 
not answer any legitimate purpose, nor any purpose at all, 
except to further tax the masses of the people, and importa- 
tions increased. The stiff rates of duty obtained by wool- 
growers and woolen manufacturers constituted a factor in mak- 
ing the law unpopular and an abomination to the people. 

In 1833 and again in 1884 the tariff was revised, and slight 
reductions were made in tariff duties on wool and woolen goods. 
In 1837 the country suffered a panic, and wool suffered along 
with other products. The price of wool, which had ranged very 
high, fell sharply that year. In 1840 the tariff was again 
revised, and the duty on low grades of wool was considerably 
increased, and the price of wool increased. 

Then comes the tariff revision of 1857, by which all wool 
valued at 20 cents a pound or less was put on the free list and - 
wool worth more than 20 cents a pound was given a duty of 
24 per cent ad valorem, a very great reduction from the pro- 
tection wool had theretofore enjoyed. This was partial free 
trade for wool and a tremendous reduction of duty upon the 
whole. Likewise the duties on woolen manufactures were 
greatly reduced, resulting in greatly increased importations. 
The reduction of 1857 was followed by an increased use of 
wool and by a decreased use of substitutes for wool. Importa- 
tions of wool increased, and the price was lowered some, but 
not to the point of causing woolgrowing to be unprofitable. 
Woolgrowing continued and flourished, the only noticeable dif- 
ference being that prices of wool and woolen goods were lower 
to the people. 

During that period of practical free trade the woo] industry 
thrived and was carried on at a reasonable profit. A few years 
before, when wool was high and the actual protection afforded was 
the greatest, the flocks in the East were cut in half, and a little 
later there was a decline in the West. This proves that, while 
a protective tariff increases the price of a product to the con- 
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sumer, it does not always stimulate the industry and cause it 
to grow. In the case of wool numerous involved conditions 
exercised control. The dairying business and other businesses 
became more profitable; cotton, a cheaper produet, was used 
as a substitute for the more costly wool; land in some parts of 
the East became too valuable for sheep grazing, and various 
other economical conditions operated to offset the protection 
given by the tariff. The consumer, though, paid a higher price, 
without any compensatory benefit to the country. 

Then came the Civil War period, with its extraordinary de- 
mand for woolen clothing and blankets, accompanied by a 
searcity, almost entire absence, of cotton, and high prices for 
everything. Prices soared, wool along with the rest. The tariff 
was revised in 1861 and tariff rates, materially raised. By the 
Morrill Act of 1861 specific duties on wool were substituted for 
ad valorem rates, and a duty as high as 9 cents per pound was 
put upon some grades of wool. The duties on woolen goods 
were increased accordingly. An ad valorem rate of 25 per 
cent was levied on them and, in addition, a specific duty of 12 
cents per pound of cloth. This specific duty was intended to 
compensate the manufacturers for the duty on wool, while the 
ad valorem rate was to give them their protection. 

In this act is found the first attempt to apply the principle of 
a scientifically adjusted compensatory duty to the manufac- 
turer to offset the duty on raw wool, a nefarious principle which 
has been maintained ever since when there was a duty on wool, 
a principle which is the bane of the consumer and which makes 
the woolen manufacturer join hands with the woolgrower, in 
order to extort from the Government protection for both, be- 
cause the manufacturer knows that under this principle he will 
be compensated for the increased cost to him of wool and given 
his own measure of protection besides. The complexity of its 
working is commonly used to obtain more protection for the 
manufacturer than he would get if there were no duty on raw 
wool and he were enabled to buy raw wool at a cheaper price. 
One way in which this is brought about is that it is generally 
figured that it takes from 34 to 4 pounds of raw wool to make 
a pound of finished cloth, which is an exaggeration. It does 
not take so much as either quantity, and it gives the manufac- 
turer a meed of gratuitous protection for which there is no 
reason nor warrant. It is an imposition—a graft. There are 
other tricks of the trade in this complex compensatory scheme. 
The manufacturer has never relaxed the avidity with which he 
grasped and welcomed the application of that insidious prin- 
ciple. 

In 1864, owing to the cost of the war and the need of revenue, 
a still further increase of rates of duty on wool and woolen goods 
was made, the very lowest grade of imported wool being taxed 
3 cents a pound; other grades, 6 cents a pound; and others, 12 
cents per pound plus 10 per cent ad valorem. Over half of the 
imports paid 6 cents a pound, nor was the duty offset by an 
internal-revenue tax, as were many duties during the war. It 
applied to the grades of wool most widely grown in the country 
and meant a real and substantial net increase in the protec- 
tion which the woolgrower obtained. It proved to be the be- 
ginning of an era of greater protection than the grower had 
ever known. ‘There was also a considerable increase in the 
duties on manufactured products. Most of this was sought to 
be justified as compensation for the higher duties on the raw 
material. This act raised all duties greatly and indiscrimi- 
nately. The average rate on dutiable commodities under the 
act of 1862 was 374 per cent. The act of 1864 raised the aver- 
age to 47.06 per cent. 

During the first three years of the war importations of 
wool and woolen manufactures decreased from what they had 
been before the war, owing, doubtless, in large part, to the segre- 
gation of the South. During the last year of the war the in- 
crease of importations was about 80 per cent as compared with 
the preceding three years, and the duties paid were 53 per cent 
of the value. 2 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the average rate of duty 
on all dutiable articles was 19 per cent, amply adequate to 
defray the expenses of the Government economically adminis- 
tered. During the war the necessity for greater revenue arose. 
The Government had to haye money with which to prosecute 
the war. For long periods of time during that frightful 
fratricidal struggle the expenses of the Government were as 
much as a million dollars a day. Enormous revenues had to be 
raised, and in large part the Government resorted to increase of 
tariff duties along with internal-revenue taxation. In return 
for the revenue the Government granted special privilege in the 
way of protection to favored classes, mostly to manufacturing 
industries; but raw wool came in for its share, lugging along 
that inseparable concomitant—compensatory duty to the manu- 
facturer—in order to enable the specially fayored manufacturer 


to wax fatter and richer at the expense of the consumer; and 
to this day the manufacturer has had, and he has now, the 
lion’s share of the protection on wool. He understands how to 
get that. The compensatory scheme gives it to him. 

It was understood and promised at the time, that the increases 
of tariff duties made during the war were only war taxes, for 
war purposes, in an emergency, and that they would be reduced 
as soon as the war should end; but after the war the protected 
interests were in no mood to surrender the advantage they had 
gained. They besieged Congress with lobbyists and they traf- 
ficked and traded amongst themselves to help one another in 
enabling each to keep possession of the advantage he had 
secured from the country by means of the merciless emergency 
occasioned by war. They robbed each other and then evened 
things by all robbing the public. ; 

In 1867 the tariff was again revised and more concessions 
were granted to woolgrowers and woolen manufacturers. With 
this industry, as with all others, the necessary increase of tariff 
duties during the war, made in order to prosecute the war be- 
tween the States, had only whetted the appetites of special inter- 
ests. Having obtained a taste of special privilege, it proved to 
them like the taste of blood to the wild beast—it only whetted 
the appetite for more and strengthened the arm of special inter- 
ests to enforce their demands. Prior to the Civil War protection, 
as such, had hardly been known in this country and scarcely 
anybody dared to advocate it. Such tariff duties as we had 
were almost uniformly for revenue purposes only, in order to 
raise the necessary revenue required to conduct the Government, 
or such as were timidly granted to encourage infant industries. 
Only twice before the war were tariff laws having within them 
any distinct and avowed element of protection enacted, and they 
proved so unpopular that they were speedily abolished or re- 
duced in response to the demands of an indignant public. Our 
tariff duties were looked upon in the main as only the means of 
providing revenue. 

In December, 1865, at Syracuse, N. Y., the woolen manufac- 
turers and woolgrowers held a convention and came to terms, 
under which they agreed to make a united assault upon Con- 
gress, not only to keep what protection they had, but for greater 
protection, and to agree upon rates of compensatory duty to the 
manufacturer. After planning and scheming and some bicker- 
ing and dissention they agreed on what they wanted and pledged 
their sacred honor to stand by each other in their raids on the 
pockets of the people. Then and there began their offensive and 
defensive alliance, which has been kept up to this day, which 
has made Schedule K the keystone to the protection arch, the 
corner stone of the protection temple, and which has made 
Schedule K indefensible and odious to the people. 

The tariff law of 1867 resulted in increased rather than 
lowered duties. In 1883 the tariff was again revised and the 
rates on raw wool were slightly reduced, approximately about 
2 cents per pound. The rates on wooien manufactures were not 
perceptibly altered. The protection accorded raw wool and 
woolen manufactures continued high enough to cause a great 
deal of consumption of cotton, a cheap product, instead of wool, 
a higher priced product. Between 1870 and 1890 the consump- 
tion of cotton rose from 4,000,000 pounds to 160,000,000 pounds. 
The number of sheep in the country slightly declined. In 1880 
the census returned, in round numbers, 42,000,000 sheep and in 
1890 returned 41,000,000. In 1884 the wool clip was 337,500,000 
pounds; in 1890 it was 309,000,000 pounds. 

In 1890 the McKinley tariff law was enacted, under which 
the woolgrower secured virtually a restoration to the higher 
duties of 1867. The duty on clothing wool went up to 11 cents 
per pound, on combing wool from 10 to 12 cents. Woolen manu- 
factures were raised accordingly. 

We are now up to the panic of 1893 and free wool in 1894, of 
which we hear so much. Practically ever since 1816 wool had 
been protected. Sometimes the tariff duty was raised; at other 
times slightly lowered; but practically always wool had been a 
favored industry and had enjoyed protection at the hands of the 
Government. Beginning in 1816 protection was first accorded 
to it as an infant industry in the hope of making it furnish a 
domestic supply adequate for all of our uses, building up an in- 
dustry that would furnish all the wool used in this country. 
Protection had been lavished upon it to that end, and with 
what result? Sometimes the price was higher, at other times 
lower; and the supply was never adequate for home consump- 
tion. Importations of wool and woolen cloths varied, but they 
kept on steadily year after year; sometimes more, sometimes 
less, but always a steady flow. In all the advances and back- 
sets that wool had during this extended period who can say that 
the protection accorded it was of any benefit to this country or 
its people as a whole? x 
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The tariff duty had undoubtedly kept the price higher than 
it would have been otherwise. There was no compensatory 
benefit to the country, such as building up a great industry 
capable of supplying all the wool used in this country. There 
was no benefit to the country at large. What good resulted to 
the woolgrowers, except the extra dollars that went into their 
pockets for the time being? Their business was not put upon a 
stable basis. 

We now approach the bogie of free wool in 1894. I know that 
with our Republican friends the panic of 1893 has supplanted 
the bloody shirt. For years and years the bloody shirt was 
frantically waved, until it became timeworn and threadbare and 
no longer frightened people into giving the Republican Party an 
extended lease of power. I know that for years it was shouted 
and dinned in the ears of the frightened populace that the Con- 
federate brigadier was in the saddle. The old Union soldiers 
were advised to vote as they shot. One might have expected to 
see the Confederate flag floating over the Dome of the Capitol; 
the negroes put back into slavery. The old bloody shirt was 
worked overtime. It was the stock political argument, the be- 
ginning and the end of the appeal to the people. Underneath 
its dripping folds steadily the work went on of increasing the 
tariff duties and piling up the burdens of taxation on the people. 
The people listened in dumb terror and did not realize the addi- 
tional burdens being placed on their backs. The panic of 1893 
has taken the place of the poor old bloody shirt. The shirt was 
waved and flaunted until not even the shreds remained, and 
something else had to be taken up in its place. Now the people 
are to be frightened and terrorized by the ghost of 1893. It is 
stalked out every time there is danger of the Democrats getting 
into power and eyery time a downward revision of the tariff is 
undertaken. Gaunt and gloomy starvation is paraded before the 
awestricken people. Soup houses are pictured dolefully on the 
stage by calamity artists. 

The ghost of 1893 is the bogie of the hour; but the panic of 
1898 came more than a year before the enactment into law of 
the Wilson bill of 1894, with free wool in it. What caused it is 
a matter of wide differences of opinion and of endless discus- 
sion. Of one thing we may be certain—that it was not caused 
by any tariff legislation of the Democratic Party, because no 
tariff jaw was enacted for more than a year afterwards. With 
some plausibility it is ascribed by some to unwise tampering 
with our monetary laws. Others ascribe it to the preceding era 
of great prosperity and accompanying inflation of values, over- 
booming, speculation, and extravagance. Like the black panic 
of 1873 it was one of those periodical financial and commercial 
depressions which come around with the cycles of time, to re- 
mind us that for good times there must be bad times, and which 
are brought around by a combination of causes, making it diffi- 
cult to show any one particular cause, but which have ever 
been recurrent in the history of this and other civilized coun- 
tries. Wool began to decline in price long before 1894. 

The low level in the price of wool which was reached in 1885 
continued with little change until 1891. Then the downward 
movement was renewed and took a decided plunge in the spring 
of 1898. With the outbreak of the panic of that year came a 
sudden drop, wool falling as much as 10 cents a pound in the 
course of a year. Wool was down to a low ebb long before the 
Wilson bill, with its free-wool provision, was enacted in August, 
1894. The final enactment of that bill had little effect upon 
the price of wool. The price of wool fluctuated around the low 
level of 1893 during the entire period of financial and com- 
mercial depression, which continued about four years until 
1897. During that time all prices were low. A period of de- 
pression prevailed over the entire country, and wool only par- 
ticipated in the general depression and downward tendency. 
During that time the world’s wool supply gradually and steadily 
increased from 2,121,000,000 pounds in 1891 to 2,304,000,000 
pounds in 1897, which was one cause of the continued low price 
of wool in this country. 

In the United States sheep suffered in accordance with the 
depression of other industries, but not more so than some 
others, There was some falling off in the number of sheep in 
the United States at large, but it all occurred in the Eastern 
and Southern and Mississippi Valley Sates, where land had 
increased greatly in value since the war; where the popula- 
tion was becoming more dense; where pasturage was becoming 
scarcer; and where there was a diversification of interests, so 
that if one did not pay well, another might be tried. In 1897, 
at the end of the period of industrial depression, there were in 
the United States 34,700,000 head of sheep. In that year a pro- 
tective duty was restored to wool. It did not, however, re- 
vive the industry in the older sections of the country, for there 
were in 1905, after eight years of as high protective duties 
as the industry had ever known, fewer sheep in the New Eng- 


land, Middle Atlantic, North Central, and Southern States than 
at any time throughout the period when prices in the world’s 
market were at the lowest level in years and wool was imported 
free of duty. Yet during those eight years farming in those 
sections was not on the decline. The production and price of 
nearly every farm product increased, but the number of sheep, 
on the other hand, steadily decreased. 

In the far West, even during the industrial depression from 
1894 to 1897, sheep held their own. In 1894 in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacifice Coast States and Territories there were 
3 head of sheep, and in 1898 there were 19,300,000 

ead. 

In the Rocky Mountain States, the chief woolgrowing section 
of the country, an advance took place even during that period 
of financial depression. Beginning with April 1, 1894, and 
ending April 1, 1897, there was a gain in the number of sheep 
in Idaho every year, and in Montana, Arizona, Nevada, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado every year but one. All of those States 
and the one Territory mentioned ended the period of combined 
industrial depression and free wool with more sheep than they 
had at the beginning, a fact which can not but cause one to 
raise the question as to the necessity of the protective tariff 
for the woolgrowers of that section, the prime woolgrowing sec- 
tion of the country, 

In 1897 the duty on raw wool was restored, and ever since 
then wool and woolen goods have been highly protected articles, 
so much so that Schedule K has become scandalous. The re- 
stored duties on wool necessarily brought in their train the old 
system of high compensatory duties on woolens, the rich field of 
exploitation in which the woolen manufacturer revels, rejoices, 
and holds high carnival, while the people are fleeced. Again we 
find the bewildering combination of ad valorem duties for pro- 
tection and specific duties to compensate for the increased cost 
of the raw material. 

We now face the proposition of free raw wool. The wool- 
growing industry has enjoyed a high and careful degree of pro- 
tection for practically all of 97 years, 90 years out of the last 
97 years. It is no longer an infant industry. For nearly 100 
years it has been carefully nurtured by the Government at the 
expense of the people. No change has been made during the 
long period of protection which has enabled this country either 
to produce all of its own wool or to obtain it at home as cheaply 
as by importation. Even under nearly a century of protection 
many qualities of wool can not be produced to advantage in the 
United States, while others can not be grown at all. During all 
of this era of protection the tax on the people has been héavy. 
Protection has caused billious of dollars to be paid by the 
masses of the people to the woolgrowers. 

We should remember, too, that a tariff tax on an article like 
wool, which is produced at home, is not like a tariff tax on tea 
and coffee, which are not produced here. Every dollar of the 
tariff tax paid by the consumer on tea and coffee goes into the 
Treasury of the United States and is used for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the Government which gives to the 
taxpayer protection and security; and thus the taxpayer, 
through the benefits of government and organized society; 
through protection of person, life, property, home, and family, 
gets back, in a measure, the tax he has paid on his tea and 
coffee; but it should be remembered that every dollar of tax 
which the consumer pays on wool grown in this country or 
woolen goods manufactured in this country goes into private 
pockets, It should be remembered that six-sevenths of the 
money which a protective tariff costs goes into the pockets of 
individuals. Of every seven dollars which a protective tariff 
costs the people of this country only one dollar goes into the 
Treasury of the United States and six dollars go into the pock- 
ets of the privileged class which enjoys the benefits of protec- 
tion. Thus six-sevenths of the benefits of protection at the 
expense of the common people accrue to the privileged class and 
only one-seyenth goes to the Goyernment. 

Even after all of this protection, nearly a century of coddling 
and nursing, the wool-growing business in the United States is 
a decadent business. Not only does it not hold its own, but it is 
positively on the decline. In 1900 there were in the United 
States 61,503,713 head of sheep; in 1910 there were only 52,- 
447,861 head, and the number is still declining year by year. 
Importations of wool, however, are yastly increasing. Our 
woolen manufacturers are importing two-fifths of their con- 
sumption. In 1900 there were imported into this country 155,- 
920,455 pounds of all classes of wool. In 1910 the total impor- 
tation of all classes of wool amounted to 263,928,232 pounds. 
The production of wool in this country, however, is less now 
than it once was. If the business under a high degree of pro- 
tection not only does not hold its own but is on the down grade, 
are we longer to stimulate it, at the expense of rifling the pock- 
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ets of the hard-working masses, in a yain effort to keep it up? 
A business which can not hold its own under a high protective 
tariff should be thrown upon its own resources. 

I do not believe that free raw wool would stop the growing of 
wool in this country nor put the woolgrowers out of business 
nor extinguish the industry. We have the land, the soil, the 
climate, the rain, the water, the sunshine, and we ought to be 
able to compete with the world in growing wool. The United 
States, with the exception of dark and tyrannical Russia, is the 
only civilized country in the world which maintains or ever has 
maintained a duty on raw wool. There is no reason why it 
should continue to do so. Wool has become a necessity of life, 
and I believe in putting on the free list the necessities of life, 
so as to put them within the reach of the great masses of our 
toiling and struggling people. The masses of the people are 
entitled to have necessities of life on the free list. 

avery man, woman, and child in the United States, especially 
in the northern part of our country, where the winters are 
rigorous, is entitled to wear woolen clothes. There wool is not 
only one of the comforts but it is one of the necessities of life. 
Every man who works; every tradesman, artisan, mechanic, 
miner, professional man, farmer, laborer; every woman, every 
child is entitled to wear woolen clothes in the winter season 
for protection from the rigors of the season; from the cold 
blasts of the winter's storm and the penetrating chill of the 
wintry winds and the dampness of the foggy weather; from the 
rain and sleet and snow. All of them are entitled to sleep 
under woolen blankets and to have woolen carpets on the floor 
to protect them from deadly pneumonia, coughs, colds, and ali 
forms of sickness which impair the working efficiency of people, 
depreciate their earning capacity, and entail heavy expenses in 
the way of doctors’ bills, and even take away the wage earner, 
the breadwinner, or some other member of the family and leave 
the family crippled and bereaved. The time has passed in this 
country when the comforts of life may be confined to the favored 
few. We should legislate and conduct our Government for the 
benefit of humanity; the protection, welfare, comfort, life, health, 
existence of all human beings, rich and poor, high and low. 
We are all human beings and all are entitled to wear and use 
wool. If it can not be produced in sufficient quantities or cheaply 
enough here, let us get more of it from abroad. 

Undoubtedly a tariff tax on wool must normally cause the 
price of all wool that is imported to rise to the full extent of 
the duty. Moreover, the duty presumably causes the wool 
grown at home, of the same grades as that imported, to rise 
in price to the full extent of the tax. It is clear that if foreign 
woo! be imported a rise in the price of domestic wool must take 
place, since wool would not be imported unless the price here 
were higher than the price abroad. 

If wool can be grown abroad more cheaply than in this coun- 
try, then a tariff duty must increase the cost of imported wool 
to us and necessarily increase, to some extent, the cost of home- 
grown wool. If wool can not be grown abroad more cheaply 
than here, then the tariff does no good to the woolgrower of 
this country and should be removed as a snare and delusion. 

However, it does cause wool to cost us more, and, the wool sup- 
ply of the world always being short, it has caused a great many 
people in this country, and in the northern section of our coun- 
try, too, to use cotton, shoddy, mungo, waste, and mixed goods, 
instead of wool, when they ought to have been using pure 
woolen goods; and often when they pay for pure woolen goods 
they get the mixed, adulterated, fraudulent goods. The pro- 
tection on wool has driven many people away from the use of 
wool and has caused many people to pay for and think they were 
getting wool when they were not. It has caused manufacturers 
to deceiye the people, to put waste and shoddy and mungo and 
cotton into cloth and sell it for woolen goods when the goods 
were not woolen goods, In this way the imposition and fraud 
practiced on the American people have been enormous. 

Free raw wool should cause a yastly increased use of wool. 
People who can not now afford to wear wool would then buy it 
and wear it. If free raw wool would reduce the price of wool, 
the people have been paying a bounty for it for nearly 100 years 
and are entitled to relief. If it would not reduce the price of 
wool, then no harm could come from putting it on the free list. 
In any event, if put on the free list, it would stand on its 
own merits and be governed in the regulation of the price 
thereof by honest and natural laws of production and consomp- 
tion, supply and demand, and not by an artificial stimulant. 

There is one benefit from free raw wool that is absolutely 
certain and can not be gainsaid by anyone. The woolen manu- 
facturers of this country have reveled ever since 1861 under 
enormously high protective duties and many of them have 
become millionaires and American lords. During all of that 
time they have not only enjoyed protection of their products 
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but they have worked to the uttermost the compensatory duty, 
on the ground that raw wool is protected and the cost thereof 
to them is thereby increased. They have demanded and received 
a compensatory duty in addition to their own net protection. 
This compensatory duty is one of the greatest evils of the 
woolen trade. It starts with the manufacturer, who has the 
benefit of the compensatory duty, and goes on through the chan- 
nels of trade to the wholesaler, the retailer, and the tailor, 
each of whom must be compensated in turn, and the consumer 
pays the penalty in the end. Thus the ordinary cloth in a 
man’s woolen suit pays a protective duty of 55 per cent ad 
valorem and a further compensatory duty of 44 cents per 
pound. It is manifest that free raw wool would at least re- 
moye this compensatory duty. If the price of raw wool should 
not fall a particle on account of being on the free list, the con- 
Sumer would at least be rid of this compensatory tax, which 
begins with the manufacturer and goes down the line, through 
the channels of trade, to the consumer. He would at least 
benefit to that extent, and in the aggregate that means vast 
sums of money each year. Because of this compensatory duty, 
the total payments at our customhouses last year on the better 
classes of cloths amounted to 94 per cent of their value; on the 
cheaper classes, 150 per cent of their value. 

The natural laws of production and consumption, supply and 
demand, would cause wool to be grown in this country. ‘Phere is 
not enough wool grown in the world to supply the need of and 
the demand for wool. The world’s supply of wool would only 
give to each person in the temperate zones of the world, exclu- 
sive of all tropical and semitropical sections where wool is not 
needed, a very light and scant suit of woolen outer clothing once 
in three and one-half years, if the entire wool supply of the 
world were devoted to that purpose and none thereot were made 
into underclothing, hats, blankets, or carpets. Weall know that a 
suit of woolen clothes, if worn steadily, will not last more than 
a year. So there is a scarcity of wool in the world, and as long 
as that scarcity exists there will be a demand for wool, and it 
will be grown in this country and grown at a reasonable profit, 
and that is all to which any woolgrower is entitled. Does any- 
one think that, with that scarcity of wool in the world, the 
people of this country will quit growing wool? Why should 
they quit growing it and let all the wool that we need be 
shipped in from other countries that do grow it? Suppose it can 
be purchased more cheaply in South America and Australasia 
than here and all of our supply should be brought from those 
countries; then that much less would go from those countries to 
northern Europe, Siberia, Canada, and other parts of the world 
where they have to have woolen clothes, and our wool would find 
a market in those places. Our wool is bound to flow somewhere 
and be consumed somewhere, so long as there is a scarcity of 
wool in the world, and what difference does it make to us 
whether our woolgrowers sell their wool in this country or in 
some other country? The price of wool naturally will reach a 
world level as long as there is a demand for wool and a searcity 
of wool all over the world. It is just like the waters of the 
world; they seek a common level. If the price of wool in this 
country is to be dammed up and bolstered up by artificial and 
restraining means, the people must pay the price; but why 
should they pay it? If some profit by it, many lose. 

If this country can not compete with the world in woolgrow- 
ing after nearly a century of protection, then it had better go 
out of the business; but I claim that it can. Manifestly, all 
countries can not produce any particular product at precisely 
the same cost, but that does not keep the section where the 
cost is higher from producing it. The fact that wheat is more 
profitable in California than in New England does not keep it 
from being grown in New England. The fact that cotton may 
be produced for less in Mississippi than in Oklahoma does not 
keep it from being grown in Oklahoma. Such result will not be 
the case so long as there is a demand for all of those products 
produced and a need for all thereof. People will have what 
they need, and they will pay the price necessary to get it. If 
there needs to be wool grown in this country, it will be grown 
here and will bring a price that will justify the growing of it. 

The cry that labor is higher in this country and that we must 
keep up the wages of our laborers can have but scant applica- 
tion to woolgrowing. There is comparatively little labor con- 
nected with woolgrowing. ‘The land, the grass, the rain, the 
sunshine, and the Almighty do the most of it. The sheep ranch 
does not require a large number of employees and a great pay 
roll. On the plains of the West one sheep herder and a couple 
of shepherd dogs generally can take care of two or three thou- 
sand sheep. In the old and thickly settled States sheep are kept 
by farmers, as a side product for both mutton and wool, in 
small numbers, and require no herding at all. They simply run 
in the pasture of the farmer. When it comes to sheep shearing, 
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machines are now in use for that purpose, and but little hand 
Jabor is required. 

Commercial woolgrowfng on a large scale on the plains of the 
far West is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Wool will 
always be grown there, but in a few years more it will be 
grown there as it is grown in the old and thickly settled States 
of the East. Many farmers will have small flocks of sheep 
which they will keep as a by-product for mutton and wool. 
Sheep will be kept more for mutton than for wool. Already 
more than one-half of the profits from sheep in the United 
States come from sales of sheep for mutton; less than half from 
sales of wool. Thus wool is now a by-product of sheep. 

The farmer’s sheep will be only one of his diversified prod- 
ucts. He will not be wholly dependent upon them. The sheep 
will graze on the waste lands not fit to put to crop, and in the 
gulches, and on the mountain sides, and will live on grass and 
herbs that would be wasted otherwise. In my own State the 
man with the hoe, with the plow—the homesteader, the farmer— 
is rapidly restricting the large sheepman, Montana is settling 
up with a population of sturdy farmers who cultivate the lands 
and get more profit from the crops on 1 acre of land than the 
large sheepman derived from 10 acres by running sheep on them. 
The State is thus acquiring more population, producing more 
products, growing more crops, bringing in more revenue, sup- 
porting more people, feeding more mouths, and making more 
business than ever before. Montana has become the seyenth 
wheat-growing State of the Union. 

At the annual meeting last spring of the Montana Woolgrow- 
ers’ Association the president of the association in his annual 
address predicted that it would be the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation, I read an article clipped from one of the daily papers 


of the State; 
MILES CITY, Monr., April 1$. 


“ Encroachment of the homesteader and the farmer on the free stock 
ranges of Montana is driving the sheep-raising indus out of this 
State was the statement made by President Hammond, of the Montana 
Woolgrowers’ Association, which opened its twenty-seventh annual ses- 
sion here to-day. Mr. Hammond, in his address to the association, pre- 
dicted that this would be the last session of that organization.” 


Of course, there will always be sheep in Montana; there will 
always be wool produced there. Montana is one of the best sec- 
tions of this country for the growing of wool, and can grow it as 
cheaply as any section of the United States. It is the principal 
woolgrowing State in the Union, having more sheep than any 
other. 

The sheepmen, themselves, in Montana are divided on free raw 
wool and the effect it will have on prices. Hon. William Lind- 
say, one of the leading Republicans of Montana, at present 
United States marshal for the district of Montana, who has 
been one of the most extensive woolgrowers in Montana, has no 
fear of free wool. The following interview by him was pub- 
lished all over the State last spring. I read it: 

Burrs, April 2. 

“ Wool prices have been on a free-wool basis for the last three years, 
even though we have had a tariff, and for this reason I do not believe 
peices: sre: coins. be drop when the tarif is removed,” said United States 

Mr. Lindsay, who is one of the largest woolgrowers in the State, con- 


tinued : 

“The condition of the tra the condition of the wool clip, and the 
a number of sheep in the country all make me believe we will 
not have an br gy ov wool than what it has been for three years. 
The wool lofts in East are empty, the manufacturing plants are 
pretty well employed, and there is absolutely no reason why prices 


shona 1 pa t be 20 — ioe tar” e looked for cheaper raw 
os uld no orgo everyon 
hides when the tarif€ was removed. Instead, the price of es ad- 


| yanced and so did the price of shoes.” 


From a Montana paper which reached me this morning I 
have clipped another statement by the same gentleman, Hon. 
William Lindsay, who is looked upon by many in Montana as 
‘a leading authority on the wool industry and the wool question. 


I read his latest utterance: 
HELENA, July 30. 


Eastern wool buyers have hammered the peice of wool below what 
should be on a free-wool basis, in the opinion of United States Mar- 
I William Lindsay, who returned from eastern Montana last night. 

e looks for the market to recover later in the season about 2 cents. 
“The average price of wool in Montana this year was from 16 to 17 
cents, about 4 cents jess than the average last year,” said Mr. Li Š 
free-wool bill enabled the buyers 
my 2 this is 
the wool that has 
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Hon. J. M. Darroch, one of the most extensive woolgrowers 
of the State, sees no dirə results in free wool. Last spring he 
was quoted in all ef the newspapers of the State as follows: 


LIVINGSTON, May 2}. 


State Senator J. M. Darroch was in town to-day from his ranch and 
reports a most surcesstul lambing season, He is one of the largest sheep 


raisers in the State and is for free wool. Speaking of the tariff, the 
senator said: 


“With the policies inaugurated by the Democracy being carried out, 
I predict that in two years the woolgrower will be receiving a higher 
pr for his product t ever before. However, I shall be glad when 
he Democratic administration completes its proposed revision and a 
permanent basis is reached as relates to the wool-growing industry. 

“ During the 12 
we bave annually 
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s 
tinuous agitation on the sub being made the most of by the eastern 
wool houses. If, however, a final and permanent adju nt of the 
tariff can be secured, we will then be able to figure out just where 
we are at.” . 

I have received a number of letters from prominent wool- 
growers of Montana, who advocate free raw wool and say they 
are ready for it and not afraid of it. I quote from one letter 
written to me by a prominent woolgrower of Montana, who is 
known all over the State: 

“T know the sentiment of the penis of this State pretty well, and I 
know that they are in favor of and are in fact demanding that our 

resentatives in Co should earry out our party pledges and re- 
lieve the le from paying tribute to a few sheepmen and sugar- 
beet men his State and the eastern manufacturers and the great 
trnsts throughout the country. 

“The people of this State are overwhelmingly in favor of free wool 
and free sugar. There are probably 300 or 400 men in this State who 
are woolgrowers. On the other hand, there are about 450,000 other 
o are not interested in the woo! business who are opposed to 
a wool tariff, and they are opposed to any law which forces them to 

y tribute to a few sheepmen or sugar-beet men for no other purpose 

to enrich a few at the expense of the many. 

“The 8 of our rty have always been that laws should be 
passed which are beneficial to the masses; that is, which benefit many 
people instead of enriching a few.“ 


Another woolman in Montana recently wrote me: 


“I own sheep and I am a woolgrower. I have been a woolman for 
many but I am a Democrat before I am a woolman. I do 
not put my own interests first and foremost. I believe some regard 
should be pasg to the welfare of tbe country and to principle. The 
people of this country are expecting the Democratic Party to give 
hem free wool and sugar, and I want to see this Congress and our 
President do it. I do not believe that free wool will put the woclmen 
out of business. I am willing to take my chances.” 

Thus some of Montana’s woolgrowers think free raw wool will 
not reduce the price of wool; others think it will, but think it 
ought to be reduced. The people do not know which is correct, 
but only ask for the free wool. One thing is certain: with free 
raw wool the man who buys woolen clothes will not have to 
pay the manufacturer’s compensatory duty; he will save that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but I 
will ask him the question: Did I understand the Senator to 
say that the reason he was in favor of free raw wool was be- 
cause it was a necessity? 

Mr. MYERS. That is one of my reasons. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know of a man, woman, or 
child that eats raw wool or wears raw wool? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, the Senator ought to 
have stated that clothing being a necessity, he is in favor of 
free clothing and free cloth, rather than free wool; but the 
Senator is not going to vote for that. He is going to vote to 
put on the free list a product that is raised in his State, and 
he is going to vote for a duty on cloth, which the people are 
compelled to wear. That is the position of the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. A duty reduced about 66 per cent, on an 
average, I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the duty on the product of raw wool is 
removed. There is no percentage at all retained. It is all 
removed. 

Mr. MYERS. I will say to the Senator from Utah that I 
can not see that the fact that people can not eat wool keeps 
it from being raw material, or keeps it from being a necessity 
of life. Neither do people eat wheat; neither do they eat 
pig iron; but those things are necessities to existence under 
the civilization of our day. r 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, people can eat wheat, as far as 
that is concerned, but 

Mr. MYERS. In the raw state? They may in Utah, but they 
do not in Montana. [fLaughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they do in Montana. But be that as it 
may, I wanted to call the Senator’s attention to the inconsist- 
ency of his position. He said that the reason he believed in free 
raw wool was because it is a necessity. I state now that free 
raw wool as such is not a necessity, but clothing made from 
raw wool is a necessity and the Senator is not going to vote 
for free clothing. That is the position in which the Senator 
will find himself before the people of his State. 


in the sheep business 
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Mr. MYERS. That is only one of many things about which 
the Senator from Utah and I conscientiously differ. I must 
say with all due deference to the Senator from Utah that I con- 
sider it a compliment for him to say that he considers my posi- 
tion inconsistent, because if it were consistent from his stand- 
point I should be fearful of the Democracy of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was the statement that was inconsistent. 
As far as the Senator's position is concerned, of course I recog- 
nize the fact that he has a perfect right to take any position, 
and that he is perfectly honest in that position. That is not 
the question involved at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator from Utah if he did 
not vote for free hides? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I did not vote for free 
hides. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator if his party did not 
put hides on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. If the Senator will examine 
the vote by which hides were put upon the free list, I think he 
will find that a majority of the votes were votes cast by Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator if a majority of the Sen- 
ators on the Republican side did not vote for free hides? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; a majority of the Senators on the Repub- 
lican side voted against free hides. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How was the final vote on the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The final vote on the passage of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, there was a great majority of Republicans 
yoting for the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator say a majority of the 
Republicans yoted against free hides? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. I do not say so positively, Mr. 
President. I have not looked it up lately; but, as I remember, 
a majority of the Republican Party voted against free hides. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am just as confident that a majority voted 
for free hides. 

Mr. WARREN. The item placing a duty on hides went 
through the Senate with a very large majority. It went out 
in conference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How did it get into the bill if it went out 
in conference? 

Mr. WARREN. We put a duty on hides in the Senate. It 
was left out in the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Are not hides on the free list now? 

Mr. WARREN. Hides were finally put on the free list in 
the conference of the House and Senate; but the Senate put the 
item in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At the time hides were put on the free list 
did not the Republican Party have a majority in both branches 
of Congress and did we not have a Republican President? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; but that does not show that they voted 
as a party for free hides. It simply shows that just enough of 
them voted with the Democrats to put hides on the free list; 
that is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did not the Republicans have a majority 
in the conference committee by which the item putting hides 
on the free list was retained in the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It was not that way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How did it happen, if the Democrats were 
in the minority in both the House and the Senate, that they 
were in the majority in the conference committee? 

Mr. WARREN. As I explained before, so far as the Repub- 
licans were concerned, just enough of the Republican Members 
of the Senate voted with the Democrats to put hides finally on 
the free list. That is the way the item got there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator now deny that a majority 
of the Republicans in the Senate voted for free hides? 

Mr. SMOOT; I have the vote on free hides now, and I am 
glad to call it to the Senator’s attention and give him the 
names of those that voted for and against the provision. Then 
he can see just who they were. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just give us the number. 

Mr. SMOOT. The number was, yeas 26, nays 48, not voting 
18. Those who voted yea were: Messrs. Bacon, Bailey, Bristow, 
Chamberlain, Clapp, Clay, Crawford, Culberson, Cummins, 
Daniel, Davis, Fletcher, Gore, Johnston of Alabama, La Follette, 
McLaurin, Martin, Money, Overman, Owen, Shively, Simmons, 
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Smith of Maryland, Stone, Taliaferro, and Tillman. Those are 
the 26 who voted “ yea.” 

The 48 who voted “nay” were: Messrs, Aldrich, Beveridge, 
Borah, Bradley, Brandegeé, Brown, Bulkeley, Burkett, Burn- 
ham, Burrows, Burton, Carter, Clark of Wyoming, Crane, Cullom, 
Curtis, Dick, Dillingham, Dixon, Dolliyer, du Pont, Elkins, 
Flint, Frye, Gallinger, Gamble, Hale, Heyburn, Johnsen of North 
Dakota, Jones, Lodge, Lorimer, McCumber, McEnery, Nelson, 
Nixon, Oliver, Page, Penrose, Piles, Root, Scott, Smith of Michi- 
gan, Smoot, Sutherland, Warner, Warren, and Wetmore. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then what does the Senator say about the 
House? That was Republican, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not here the vote in the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator is now making the 
point that the minority could control the matter in the Senate. 
What does he say about the House? Did the minority control 
it in the House? If not, how did the item get into the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
told the Senator how it got into the bill; and more than likely 
it is the same way some other things will get into this bill that 
the Democrats are going to vote for finally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then how did it pass, if there was a Repub- 
lican majority in both Houses, and a Republican majority in 
the conference committee? The bill passed the House and the 
Senate, and was agreed upon by the conference committee, and 
was signed by a Republican President, and yet the Senator says 
the Republican Party has not responsibility for it. How did 
that happen? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows very well 
that in conferences changes are made, and under our rules we 
ean not vote specifically upon the individual items of a con- 
ference report. When the bill passed it was passed as a whole, 
and when it was signed by the President of the United States it 
had to be signed as a whole or not signed at all. The Senator 
knows that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought everybody knew that. Yet the 
fact remains that the bill was passed in both branches, which 
were both Republican, and was signed by a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and a good many of the items, such as 
lumber, for instance, the Senator from North Carolina helped 
us to pass. 

Mr. WARREN. The item of retaining a duty on hides finally 
failed of enactment because we did not, in those days, have 
the kind of party caucus that dragoons men against their will 
and wish and good judgment into voting with their party. That 
is why it finally failed. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will now claim the floor again 
and proceed. I will digress long enough to say, in regard to 
the remark of the Senator from Utah about woolen manufac- 
tures being still on the dutiable list, that I think woolen manu- 
factures are like a drug fiend—they have been heavily protected 
so long that if the “ dope” be withdrawn all at once they will 
collapse. I do not believe raw wool is in that position, how- 
ever. It has not secured as much of the benefit of protection 
as the manufactures of wool have. 

Mr. SMOOT. So it is the mercy shown by the Senator to 
a ae fiend that compels him to vote for a duty upon woolen 
goods? 

Mr. MYERS. We have no desire to see any legitimate indus- 
try collapse if we think putting it on the free list would make 
it collapse. I do not believe it would make raw wool collapse. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, why does the Senator say that woolen 
manufacture is a legitimate business, and in almost the same 
breath compare it to a drug fiend? 

Mr. MYERS. Solely by way of illustration; that is all. 

There are woolmen in other States, I learn, who have the 
same opinion of the effect of free raw wool on the price of 
wool as some of the Montana woolmen whom I have quoted. 
I read an item which appeared in a Colorado morning paper 
on the 18th day of last month: 

COKEVILLE, WYO., July 18. 

Local sheepmen who declined early offers of 12 and 13 cents per 
pound for their wool are now selling the clips at from 15% to 161 
cents. The cips of Rathbun Bros. and F. F Downey brought m 
cents; Salmon Bros., 153 cents; Bermion Bros., 16§ cents; N. P. Nel- 
son, George Murdock, Fred Stoffers, and Fred Roberts, 163 cents.“ 

The wool buyers seem to have undertaken the same program 
in Wyoming that the Hon. William Lindsay charges they under- 
took and partially carried out in Montana. 

The woolmen are not by any means unanimous in demanding 
a continuation of the protective tariff on wool or in declaring 
it necessary. As for the people, for one woolgrowing State 
and the leading one, I confidently assert that not only are an 
overwhelming majority of the Democrats of Montana in favor 
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of free wool, but that a majority of all of the people of Mon- | the Senator recall the fact that under the former bill the 


tana, of all political parties, are in favor of free wool. I have 
received hundreds of letters and telegrams from people of all 
political parties in Montana, declaring in favor of free wool. 
I have received such letters from Democrats, Progressives, and 
Republicans. A prominent Democrat in one of the principal 
counties of Montana writes: 

“Iam quite sure that there are not as many as one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the people in this county who favor anything but free wool.” 

That is only a sample of a great many such letters received. 

The people of Montana are not wailing about being discrimi- 
nated against by the free-wool clause of the pending tariff bill. 
There are 500,000 people in Montana. I do not believe that 
there are more than 1,000 men in the State who are commer- 
cially engaged in the woolgrowing business. I do not believe 
there are that many. Some put the number at 500; others put 
it at 300. To be more than liberal, I will allow 1.000. I do not 
believe that their families and employees, together with the 
woolgrowers, all told amount to as many as 5,000 people; 
but I will put the estimate at that liberal figure. That leaves 
in Montana 495,000 people who are not interested in woolgrow- 
ing. Let no one deceive himself into believing that these 495,000 
people in Montana, who do not grow wool, nor any considerable 
portion of them, are moaning, groaning, bewailing, and shedding 
tears of agonizing grief because in these times of high cost of 
living they are to be denied the precious privilege, so dear to 
their hearts, of being further taxed, on top of the burdens of 
taxation under which they are already struggling, for the 
benefit of a mere handful of sheepmen who long have been 
favored by the Government at the expense of the people, Do 
not believe for a minute that these people who do not grow wool 
are clamoring for the privilege of an increase in taxation for 
the benefit of a few woolgrowers. They are not up in arms, 
giving expression in angry tones to their indignation because 
the priceless, inherent, constitutional privilege of being further 
taxed for a few woolgrowers is about to be ruthlessly taken 
away from them by the brutal and unfeeling Democratic Party. 

Go amongst the railroad men—the engineers, brakemen, con- 
ductors, yardmen, section men—of Montana; go amongst the 
farmers, merchants, miners, tradesmen, artisans, mechanics, 
professional men of Montana, and you will not find them tearing 
their hair and rending their clothes in a frantic effort to con- 
tinue to be taxed for the benefit of the woolgrowers, Take, for 
instance, the miners of Butte, the smelter men of Anaconda and 
Great Falls, in my State, who get $3.50 a day for their hard, 
unwholesome labor, out of which daily wage of $3.50 they have 
to pay rent—or taxes and repairs if so fortunate as to own their 
little homes—out of which they have to buy shoes for them- 
selves, their wives, and little ones; out of which they have to 
buy underclothing and. outer garments, hats, bedclothes, fur- 
nishings, and food; out of which they have to pay doctor bills, 
drug bills, dental bills, and undertakers’ bills when death ruth- 
lessly invades family circles; who are entitled to wear woolen 
clothes in order to protect their bodies, their health, and their 
physical well-being and keep them strong for work in that 
rigorous climate; who are entitled to supply their children with 
woolen clothes to protect their little bodies from cold and ex- 
posure and illness as they go to school or do the family errands; 
who are entitled to sleep under woolen blankets, for warmth, 
comfort, and health: do you think those men are clamoring, 
in these times of high cost of living, for the sweet privilege 
of paying a further tax out of their little wage earnings of $3.50 
a day in order that woolgrowers may lay up still further 
profits? Do you hear the echo of their agonizing groans because 
they are to be denied this precious privilege, one of the sweetest 
of life, that of paying out money to enrich the favored few? 
Do you hear their indignant denunciations of the traitorous 
Democratic Party, which is robbing them of one of the sweetest 
pleasures of their lives? 

Do not believe for a second that the laboring men, farmers, 
merchants, mechanics, artisans, tradesmen of Montana or of 
this country are raising a cry about being denied the precious 
privilege of paying a bounty to the woolgrowers and the woolen 
manufacturers, the latter of whom revel in their millions and 
live in luxury in their palaces, for which the people have paid 
out of their hard-earned dollars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I remember, under the so-called Wil- 
son-Gorman bill wool was on the free list, and manufactures of 
wool were made dutiable at about 48 per cent ad valorem. 
Under this bill wool is on the free list, and I think the ad 


woolen industry went to the bad, and has the Senator any in- 
formation that leads him to the conclusion that the laboring 
people got the woolen product much cheaper than they had been 
getting it? 

Mr. MYERS. I think the Senator from New Hampshire must 
have been out of the Chamber when I reviewed the panic of 
1893, which supplanted the bloody shirt in the Republican Party. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator has discussed it already I 
will not ask him to make an answer now. I will look over his 
speech. 

Mr. MYERS. I went over that subject. I simply said, in 
ees that there was a depression all over the country at that 

me. 

Mr, GALLINGER. There was. 

Mr. MYERS. And wool suffered no less and no more than 
any other industry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The importations of woolen goods in- 
creased about 300 per cent, I believe, under a 48 per cent ‘ad 
valorem duty, and now it is proposed to reduce the duty to 35 
per cent. What will happen to us under a law of that kind? 

Mr. MYERS. There was general business depression during 
the years from 1893 to 1897, not only in the United States but 
all over the world; and the woolen industry was not the only 
one that suffered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
tions of woolen goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, Mr. President, it did not depress the 
woolen business in England. I can show the Senator state- 
ments by the hundreds showing that the woolen industry in 
England, in the years 1895 and 1896, was more prosperous than 
at any previous time in the history of the country. 

Mr. MYERS. England is a free-trade country, is it not? 
eN is no duty on wool or woolen manufactures there, is 

ere? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is no duty. 

Mr. MYERS. And yet they were prosperous. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator gave as a reason why the 
woolen business of this country went to the bad that there was 
a depression all over the world, whereas the years 1895 and 
1896, in the woolen industry, in Huddersfield, England, and the 
manufacturing districts of England, were the most prosperous 
years in all the history of the country. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That was under a free-trade 
régime, was it not? . 

Mr. SMOOT. They have been under a free-trade régime erer 
since, and before that they were under a free-trade régime. 
The fact of the matter is that they manufactured woolen goods 
for the American market. It is exactly as the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has said; the importations 
of woolen goods into this country increased over 300 per cent. 
No matter how poor the people were, or what the cause of the 
hard times was, what I have said is the absolute truth. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the people hers must have been 
fairly well off during that time, because they had to make 
money to buy these goods. England did not give them away. 

Mr. SMOOT. While the importations from England increased 
800 per cent, the decrease of goods made here was many times 
more in dollars and cents. 

Mr. MYERS. I am very glad to have the contribution of the 
Senator from Utah to arguments in favor of free trade in wool 
and woolen goods by citing England, a free-trade country, as a 
most prosperous country where that industry fourishes. I am 
glad to have the information. 

I am not against the woolgrowers. I have no denunciation 
for them. I do not wish to destroy their business. They have 
my good will. They are estimable gentlemen, and many of them 
in my State are my friends, but I do want them to stand on the 
same plane as other people in my State. I do not want them to 
continue to enjoy special privileges at the expense of the masses 
of the people. I do not believe it is just to tax the 195,000 people 
of Montana, who do not grow wool but who use it, for the 
benefit of the 5,000 who are interested in the industry of wool- 
growing, either as owners or members of their families or as 
employees. I see no justice in that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
again yield to the Senator from Utah? x 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says he does not believe in taxing 
the 495,000 people of his State who do not raise wool in order to 
benefit the 5,000 engaged in raising wool. I will ask the Senator 
how many people in his State are engaged in the manufacture of 
woolen goods? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there are none 
that I know of. 

Mr. MYERS. None; that is correct; and we have none to 
protect. We have been protecting those of other States. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator stands upon the floor and says he 
is not willing to tax the 495.000 people of his State who do not 
raise wool to benefit the 5.000 in his State who do raise wool; 
but he will immediately vote to tax the clothing of the 500,000 
people of his State when there is not a single, solitary institu- 
tion in his State that is making clothing or woolen cloth. 

Mr. MYERS. That, of course, is virtually the question that 
I have been expecting, as to why I favor free raw wool and 
shall vote for a duty, a very much reduced duty, on woolen 
clothes. I will not go extensively into that. I might have to 
make as long a speech as I have prepared on free raw wool. 

I will simply say, in a nutshell, that, as is known to every- 
body, we can not abolish all tariff revenues in this country 
unless we would raise the whole revenue by an income tax on 
wealth, and that would be class legislation and undemocratic. 
I do not believe in putting taxation wholly on any one class of 
people. 

As I understand from the Senators on the Finance Committee, 
the duty on woolen manufactures has been reduced about 66 
per cent. Here is another thing that we meet. As the Senator 
from Utah knows a great deal better than I do, the production 
of cloth takes more employment, more machinery, more invest- 
ment, a larger pay roll, and more handling through the different 
grades of manufacture than does raw wool. Therefore there 
is some plausibility in the theory that the manufactured prod- 
uct should still have some degree of duty when raw wool goes 
on the free list. 

That is about all I care to say on that point at this time. 

Heretofore some of Montana’s Members of Congress have con- 
tinually reported to their constituents that they had to vote for 
protection on this, that, and the other article, on nearly every- 
thing that is produced, in order to get protection on wool. 
Everything, every interest, every man’s pocketbook, was sacri- 
ficed for wool. The 495,000 people of Montana who do not 
grow wool are tired of being made a football for the wishes and 
interests of the few woolgrowers. ‘The people of Montana are 
tired of being bandied about from pillar to post, from taxation 
to extortion, for the sake of the wool industry. They have 
heard enough of that and they are weary of it. I simply stand 
on the good old Jeffersonian Democratic doctrine of “ The great- 
est good to the greatest number.” It is good enough for me and 
it ought to be good enough for anybody. It certainly ought to be 
good enough for the people. It is the fundamental principle of 
Democracy. It is the fundamental principle of a republican 
form of Government. It is the handmaid of that other Demo- 
cratic principle, The rule of the people,” and that is the mean- 
ing of the word Democrat, derived from two Greek words mean- 
ing “ the people rule.” Democracy means the rule of the people; 
but unless the laws are made for the greatest good to the great- 
est number, it is not the people who rule, but the privileged 
classes. 

The people of this country rebelled from Great Britain on 
account of special privileges. The colonists severed their rela- 
tions with Great Britain on account of class privileges. The 
colonies declared their independence on account of special privi- 
leges given to favorites, at the expense of the many by the 
royal ruling powers of Great Britain. Unjust taxation and 
royal prerogatives, at the expense of the burdened colonists, 
brought on the Revolutionary War and established the inde- 
pendence of this country, the government of which is based on 
the trio of fundamental maxims: The greatest good to the 
greatest number,” The rule of the people,” Equal rights to 
all and special privileges to none.” If we are to have a royal 
class of people in this country, who are to have special favors, 
for whose benefit the masses are to be taxed, who are to have 
privileges not enjoyed by all, then we have gained nothing by 
establishing this Government, and we have not achieved our 
independence. We might as well be under the royal rule of 
England as to be under the royal rule of protected interests in 
this country. 

In legislating I believe in giving some consideration to the 
masses of the straggling, toiling common people; the men who 
earn their daily bread by the sweat of their faces; the people 
who are struggling ander the heat and burden of the day; the 
people who pay the taxes of the country and contribute the reve- 
nue with which to sapport the Government; the people who are 
the mainstay of the country in times of peace and in times of 
war; the people who pay the taxes during times of peace and 
do the fighting during times of war. I believe in doing some 
legislating for the poor man who finds it hard to buy shoes, 
clothing, and food for his little ones; who finds it hard to give 
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his children an education; who finds it hard to buy his wife a 
nice Sunday dress; who finds it hard to pay doctor's, druggist's, 
and undertaker’s bills: for the men who work the mines, smel- 
ters, railroads, factories, shops, and farms; the men who con- 
duct the farms and stores of the country; the men who build 
the city houses of mortar and brick; the men who pave the 
streets and construct the improvements of the country. They 
are not becoming rich through special privilege. We can not 
do without them. They have not had the consideration to 
which they are entitled. They are the ones who will be bene- 
fited by free raw wool. 

History, I believe, proves that the woolgrowing industry is 
not a proper industry for any degree of protection. It is not 
an infant industry. The long protection it has received has 
not answered the purpose that advocates of protection for in- 
fant industries claim as legitimate ground for protection. Does 
it need protection? Woolgrowers are divided on that point. I 
believe the history of the country and a survey of the world’s 
wool supply, showing an excess of demand over supply, show 
that it does not. Do we need the revenue? Fortunately, we 
will hereafter have an adequate income-tax law by which the 
accumulators of great wealth, the Morgans and the Rockefel- 
lers and men of that class, will pay their just and dr- propor- 
tion of taxes, which they have never done. 

Those who have accumulated swollen fortunes by virtue of 
favoritism in legislation and who have been the recipients of 
special favors at the hands of the Government will now be re- 
quired to pay in proportion to their means and thus relieve us 
of putting the preponderance. of taxation on those least able to 
bear it. We can well dispense with the revenue we have hereto- 
fore received from the tariff on raw wool. Undoubtedly the 
Democratic House of Representatives of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress would have passed a measure putting wool on the free list 
had it not been we could not then dispense with the revenue. 
That condition no longer exists. Then, is a tariff duty on raw 
wool any longer justifiable? According to my way of thinking 
it is not, from any viewpoint; certainly not on the plea of pro- 
tecting an infant industry; not on the ground that it needs pro- 
tection; not on the ground that we need revenue; not on any 
ground. Shall we protect sheep or people? For nearly 100 
years sheep and their product have been protected and they are 
decreasing in number. I believe in giving some protection to 
the toiling masses of the people in the struggle of life. 

The bill we are about to enact into law will be one of the 
greatest triumphs of the Democratic Party in its long and un- 
ending fight for the masses of the people against class distinc- 
tion, for the rule of the people, for the greatest good to the 
greatest number, for equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none; it will be a triumph of the present administration and 
a vindication of the confidence placed in it by the people of this 
country, and it will declare in tones that will reverberate from 
Maine to California, from Washington to Florida, that the peo- 
ple do rule, that the spirit of seventy-six is not dead and can 
never die so long as Democracy lives, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have listened with great in- 
terest to the very able free-wool speech of the Senator from 
Montana. I have observed carefully his argument in favor of 
taxing the 500.000 people of Montana to afford protection through 
a so-called revenue tariff for the wool manufacturers of the East 
rather than to give some limited protection in a revenue tariff 
to some of his own Montana citizens engaged in woolgrowing. 

I was not present in the Senate on Friday or Saturday when, 
I am informed, a very able wool speech was made by the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa]. I hope to see it soon in 
print. I have read only what the newspapers contained about 
it. I observe in the newspaper report that that Senator took 
the ground that with free wool we would have better clothing, 
and he spoke very contemptuously of shoddy and other adulter- 
ants, I notice the same vein in the speech of the senior Senator 
from Montana. 

I am not going to take the time now; I shall perhaps have a 
few remarks to make at some later date upon this subject, but 
in the meantime I should like to put a question to the Senator 
from Montana to answer now or at some future time. In what 
way do they expect to help the wearers of clothing to obtain 
better clothing and not be subjected to the cheats and frauds 
of shoddy when they take off the tariff on shoddy and make 
it free?—this in the light of the fact that when they before 
made wool free and shoddy free in the Wilson-Gorman bill 
the shoddy imports increased 1,700 per cent and the shoddy 
cheap clothing which then flooded this country was a curse and 
a sorrow, and one of the scandals of that period that we shall 
always remember. 

Now, it is proposed to make wool free so that we shall not of 
necessity be subjected to shoddy, and yet it is proposed to also 
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make shoddy free, so that the rags of pauper Europe can be 
gathered out of the gutters from the North to the South Pole 
and clear around the world and all dumped into this country 
free. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will answer in part at this 
time by saying that I expect to guard against that by having 
enacted by Congress a pure-fabrics bill which I have introduced, 
and which is now before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, and in the passage of which I hope to have the earnest 
aid and support of the distinguished Senator from Wyoming. 
I believe it will do the woolgrowers of this country more good 
than any tariff they have ever had. 

Mr. WARREN. It would have been right, then, it seems to 
me, to haye placed that provision in this same bill in which we 
have_made wool free. 

Mr. MYERS. It is not a revenue-raising bill; it is not a 
measure for revenue purposes; but I hope to have it passed 
later, with the aid of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will give me his attention 
for a moment, does he not think that it is rather inconsistent 
to put an impure fabric on the free list and then legislate 
against it? 

Mr. MYERS. I will say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I hope to have his aid in passing the bill, because I 
think that all good, honest men of all political parties ought 
to favor it. It does not legislate against shoddy and impure 
goods. It requires that all manufactnres of cloth shall be 
labeled so as to show the composition of them, and let the man 
pay his money and buy what he pleases. 

Mr. WARREN. I will remind the Senator that while I be- 
lieve he is making his observation in the light of a promise 
and not of a threat, and while I believe he now expects to 
carry it out, he may change his mind as he has heretofore done 
about wool matters. We are now here with the fact before 
us that the Democratic Party once gaye us free shoddy and 
overran the country with it to its great harm. They now under- 
take to do it again, and all we have so far is the intimation of 
the Senator from Montana, whose views as he knows change 
upon wool matters, that hereafter we may have a pure-cloth 
bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr, MYERS. Just a minute, if the Senator please. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming to state when 
my views about a tariff duty on wool ever changed. I think 
he is under a misapprehension on that point. 

Mr. WARREN. I will simply refer the Senator to his own 
speech made in this body some year or two ago. 

Mr. MYERS. I should be very glad to have the Senator 
from Wyoming read that speech. I do not believe he ever read 
it, judging from his comments on it. 

Mr. WARREN. I had the great honor of reading it, and I 
will take the still greater honor of putting it in parallel col- 
umns, possibly—in my mind at least—with the Senator’s speech 
of to-day or some portion of it. 

Mr. MYERS. I am very willing to have that done. 

Mr. WARREN. I know the Senator would be pleased to 
have it. 

Mr. MYERS. I will be very glad to be thus honored. I 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Wyoming asked what good the people are to get from this 
measure. I wish to state that quite recently I had a conversa- 
tion with a member of the great clothing firm of this country, 
known as the Stein-Bloch Co. In conyersation with this gentle- 
man as to the operation of the tariff, he said to me, “I fear you 
will be mistaken in a very radical reduction in the cost of cloth- 
ing. But,” said he, “you will get infinitely better clothing 
than you do now. Our clothing of the day for the average mor- 
tal is very largely laid with shoddy. A free-wool clause will 
give the people better clothing; it will last longer, and in that 
way it will be cheaper.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I recall full well that for 
years the shoddy mills in this country under the beneficent sys- 
tem of tariff protection have thriven beyond compare, and men 
have made fabulous fortunes grinding out the shoddy; and in 
the absence of a fitting fiber shoddy has been worked in until 
the workingman’s coat tails were loaded down with it around 
the bottom, and it was a common thing for the ordinary wearer 
to find sagged the bottom of his coat, and between the stitching 
and the body of the coat there was a lot of miserable shoddy 
found upon investigation. Cutting apart the seam, this would 
be found distributed. This was under the Republican golden 
idol of protection. 

I hope for better days, when men may wear a pure all-wool 
garment. In Heaven's name, if we in America can not raise 


and produce good cloth, let us have the privilege of getting a 
commodity which is necessary for the health and well-being of 
mortal man from some other clime; whether it comes from Eng- 
land or Scotland, I do not care. I think more of humanity than 
I do of the shoddy mill, wherever it is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Jersey before he takes his seat if he is not awate of the 
fact that England is recognized as the home of shoddy; that 
more shoddy is produced in England than we have ever—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I say—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let me finish the sentence. The Senator 
is always interesting, but I want to finish the question. I want 
to ask him if he does not know that England produces very 
much more shoddy than has ever been produced in the United 
States. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I say, be that as it may, 
whether England has free shoddy or not, I do not mean to make 
this a free-shoddy country if I can help it. 

Mr, GALLINGER. But in this bill you and your party put 
shoddy on the free list and open your markets to free shoddy ; 
and yet you are going to have pure woolen clothes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I realize the point the Sen- 
ator makes. I say simply I would have free the commodities 
that are much more general, and I am willing to trust the people 
of America, If they can have side by side free shoddy and free 
wool they will take free wool; but under the system of the 
McKinley Act and the Dingley and Payne Acts, which we have 
been laboring under for years, it is a physical impossibility for 
the average mortal to get clothing enough without being com- 
pelled to pay the iniquity of a high-tariff charge. 

I know in my own neighborhood and in my State a firm has 
amassed wealth almost beyond comparison by weaving into a 
fabric a cheap mass, and that has been sent out among the 
people, and the workingmen and the average fellow citizens 
have unwittingly bought that commodity, 

I say, if the Senator from New Hampshire, broad hearted. 
generous, and humane as he is, would allow the pulsations of 
his own generous heart to wish, he would, for the sake of 
humanity, say that the people should have cheap and good 
clothes, and he would not retain the present duty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My generous heart would go out in 
rhythmie cadence with that of the Senator from New Jersey, if 
I believed his bill would accomplish that result. The Senator 
from Montana has told us that there is not wool enough in the 
world to give the people of the world a suit of woolen clothes 
once in three years, I think he said. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is a statistical fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yet the Senator from New Jersey is go- 
ing to clothe in woolen garments men, women, and children 
and allow England and other European countries to send in 
their shoddy. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The statement the Senator 
makes is a statistical fact. I do not believe there is wool enough 
in the world to clothe all God’s humanity; but so far as I am 
concerned, my yote shall be in the direction which, according 
to the best of my judgment, shall tend to aid them in that 
most laudable object. I believe this measure will tend in that 
direction. I do not contend that this tariff measure is perfect. 
I do not know that it is possible in the lines of human thought 
and human reason and human intellect to ever get a tariff bill 
or any other bill that is perfect. But I do know as I live that 
mankind can not be made rich and happy by taxation. I be- 
lieve the day has come when intelligent mankind have opened 
their eyes to the fact that tariff is a tax. Our friends on the 
other side have changed their tune. Oh, Lord, how long and 
how often I heard you plead on the stump and hustings, 
telling the men of our land not to be disturbed about the story 
of the Democrats and the tariff; you do not pay the tax any- 
how, but the foreigner pays it on the other side. You men 
have grown wise and the American people have grown wise. 
They can not be fed on that sort of gruel any longer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that if the Senator and his party 
succeed in destroying the woolen industry in the United States, 
giving it altogether into the hands of foreigners, he may be 
compelled to pay the tax to the foreigner, who will fix the price 
to suit his own fancy. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am quite willing to trust 
to the judginent and the wisdom of the American people. They 
have declared in loud tones and in unmistakable terms in favor 
of a change of your system. It has been tried to its finest, and 
it has proved, as I said the other day, an apple of Sodom, fair 
without and foul within. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The declaration was made by 42 per cent 
of the voters of the United States. 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know how you try to argue 
that, but if you gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber 
can get any comfort out of that sort of an analysis of election 
figures, in Heaven's name keep on. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have the floor, and I wish to 
make just 

Mr. WARREN. I understood that I had the floor. Of course 
I have no quarrel with the Senator about it, but I wish to finish 
the statement which was broken in upon, 

Mr. MYERS. I thought the Senator said he wished to ask 
me a question before I took my seat. If he asked the question 
before I took my seat, I must have the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. It was a question that could be responded to 
by the Senator or by his colleague at any time. 

Mr. MYERS. Then will the Senator yield to me a minute? 

Mr. WARREN. I will after finishing this statement. After 
so eloquent a speech against shoddy and so much help as I have 
received from the Senator from New Jersey I want to make just 
one statement. I respect his authority, from some clothing man 
with a foreign name, of course; but here are the facts 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to say—— 

Mr. WARREN. One moment, until I finish. These are the 
facts: 

Free wool was in existence for some three or four years under 
the Wilson-Gorman bill, and wool ranged from 4 to 7 cents 
lower in price in the hands of the raisers of wool than ever 
before or since. I think no one will contradict that; certainly 
none will who is informed. Now, with that cheap wool, 
cheaper than it had ever been before in the life of the United 
States, with shoddy on the free list, the importation of shoddy 
increased seventeen times over—seventeen hundred per cent— 
and the American wearers of clothes were defrauded accord- 
ingly. Now, that is the plain statement of the case. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I only want to state with 
reference to the firm I quoted—the firm of Stein-Bloch & Co.— 
as being a firm of some foreign name—— 

Mr. WARREN. And most respectable, undoubtedly; but they 
are foreign men. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Stein-Bloch & Co. are a 
German firm. My mother, thank God, was a German. I am 
proud of it. I say Stein-Bloch & Co. are the foremost clothing- 
manufacturing company in this land and the goods they turn 
out stand second to none. 

Mr. WARREN. Are they compelled to handle shoddy at all? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will not say what they are 
compelled to do by the Republican system, but the fortunate 
thing is—— 

Mr. WARREN. I am asking, Will they be compelled te do 
under the Democratic system what they did before? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We will not cross that bridge 
until we get to it. We have tried your plan, however, and are 
quite willing to try the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite well acquainted with 
the firm of Stein-Bloch Co. When I was manufacturing woolen 
goods I sold goods to the Stein-Bloch Co. I would suggest to 
the Senator, however, the next time he has an interview with 
either Mr. Stein or with Mr. Bloch, to say to them that it is 
not necessary for them to buy shoddy goods, and also to sug- 
gest to them that the worsted goods that are made to-day, 
which are the popular goods in this country, do not contain 
shoddy, because it is impossible to mix wool and shoddy and 
run it through a comb; but in carded woolen cloth it is possible 
to mix shoddy with wool. 

I want to say to the Senator that I have sold the Stein-Bloch 
Co. thousands and thousands of yards of tricots, at from 90 
cents to $1 a yard. It takes 8} yards to make a suit of clothes. 
I was satisfied if I could make 5 cents a yard on that cloth; 
or, in other words, on every suit of clothes 16% cents. The next 
time the Senator meets Mr. Stein I wish he would ask him if, 
in manufacturing a suit of clothes, he only received as profit 
163 cents. I am sure he will tell the Senator frankly that he 
would not be satisfied with any such profit. 

I want to say also to the Senator from New Jersey that, so 
far as the mixing of shoddy into woolen goods in this country 
is concerned, we are perfect infants as compared with the 
English and German manufacturers. We have not learned the 
first lesson; we know very little about it. As all the world 
knows, the mills of Batley, England, make goods which are sold 
all over the world and called woolen goods which do not con- 
tain 10 per cent of unworked pure wool. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, Mr. President, I am 
not advocating the mixture of shoddy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator from New Jersey that 
under the pending bill this class of goods will come into this 
country just the same as they did under the Wilson law, and 
you can not keep them out. If Mr, Stein and Mr. Bloch or any 


other clothing manufacturer in this country wants to serve 
the good people of this country with good clothing, they can 
get the cloth; they can buy it if they pay the necessary price; 
but my experience has been that each year the manufacturer 
of clothing in this country demands of the manufacturers of 
cloth a price lower and lower, and the only way their demands 
could be complied with was to use a different sort of stock. 
It ill becomes a clothing manufacturer in this country to try 
to taunt the manufacturer of cloth with the statement that 
clothes manufactured in this country contain shoddy. They 
are compelled to produce that character of goods or they would 
not get orders from the clothing manufacturers. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Let me remark, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I did not say that the Stein-Bloch Co. stated any- 
thing in regard to mixing any shoddy particularly; but they 
stated with reference to the cost, as I distinctly stated, I think, 
“Your party may be mistaken on the matter of reducing the 
cost of clothing, but the people will get an infinitely better gar- 
ment in consequence.” 

I am not advocating England’s methods. If England works 
in shoddy ingeniously and successfully, that is her fortune. 
All I know is that I do not want it for the American people. 
I realize that the great masses of people, given their choice 
of shoddy or of pure wool, will take the pure wool, and I want 
to facilitate them in having that which is best for them and 
which, in the main, will be the cheapest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the clothing manufacturers met 
the other day 

Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. In a moment. The clothing manufacturers 
had a convention the other day, and the object of that conven- 
tion seemed to be to give notice in advance to the American 
people that whether or not the duty is taken entirely off of wool 
the American people must not expect that clothing is going 
to be much cheaper. What does that mean? It means, Mr. 
President, that no matter what the rate of duty has been upon 
wool, if it is taken off the clothing made from the wool will be 
the same. The amount of duty or duty removed is to be 
absorbed and divided amongst the men who handle the product 
from the wool to the manufactured article. 

5 oe STONE. May I make a suggestion to the Senator from 
tah? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. The next schedule is the metal schedule; and it 
seems to me that we might discuss the wool question when we 
get to Schedule K. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President, I think we will. 

Mr. STONE. I respectfully urge Senators to postpone their 
eloquence and heated remarks on the wool schedule from this 
time on in this general running debate, until we have disposed 
of the metal schedule and reached the woolen schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment I will take my seat. I want 
to say to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] that this dis- 
cussion arose in the Senate to-day by the senior Senator from 
3 [Mr. Myers] speaking upon wool and manufactures 
of wool. 

Mr. STONE. But that was a general speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware that the Senator made a 
general speech; but after his speech was delivered, he and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WanREN ] got into a colloquy. 
Then the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] took a hand, 
and I merely was answering the Senator from New Jersey. I 
want to congratulate the Senator from Missouri for calling 
attention to the matter, because I myself think that we ought 
to go on with the metal schedule. The point which the Senator 
from Missouri has made is well taken. 

Mr. STONE. The speech made this morning by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] was in accordance with what has 
been going on in the delivery of speeches of a general character. 
He was questioned by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN], and out of that has grown this running discussion, which, 
it seems to me, we might well dispense with, and proceed in 
regular order. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, about half an hour ago I was 
asked a question by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
which I have not yet had an opportunity to answer, and I wish 
now to answer that Senator. 

The Senator from Wyoming is honestly and unintentionally 
mistaken about the character of some remarks that I made in 
this Chamber two years ago, in the summer of 1911. In that 
speech I did not advocate any duty on wool. That speech was 
one of personal explanation of a yote of mine. ‘The bill for the 
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revision of the duties in the woolen schedule bad reached this 
body from the other House, and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] had made a motion for the almost immediate con- 
sideration of it, without any hearings being had upon it. I was 
the only Democrat in this body who voted against that motion. 
Some days or weeks later I made some remarks explaining why 
I had cast my vote as I did. I said in explanation that I cast 
my vote as I did because, after my election to the Senate, I 
had promised some of the woolgrowers of Montana that I would 
oppose taking up the wool schedule for consideration and revi- 
sion until after the report of the Tariff Board had been made. 
I went on at great length in those remarks to state that I did 
not promise anyone how I would eventually vote when the 
bill was before the Senate on its merits and on its final pas- 
sage; that I might vote for free wool if I saw fit, or that I 
might vote for some slight duty on wool; that I had not 
promised nor committed myself to anyone or even to myself as 
to how I would vote when the bill might be up for revision. As 
I have said, I had promised some of the woolgrowers of 
Montana that I would not favor taking up that schedule for 
revision until they could have the light of the Tariff Board 
upon it, which they said they wanted, and which they claimed 
was essential. I had made a promise, and I considered my 
promise as good as my bond; in fact, better. I would have 
resigned from this body before I would have violated that 
promise. I said in the course of those remarks that I held 
myself open and free to vote for free wool if I should so desire 
when the time should come or to vote for a duty on wool as I 
might decide. I stated that I had not been a student of the 
wool schedule; that I knew but little about it, and that we ought 
to have more time in which to obtain additional light on the 
subject. That was true. I have not been a student of it to any 
great extent, but I certainly have studied the subject more 
since then so as to form my opinions and to come to my 
conclusion as to whether or not there ought to be a duty on 
wool. 

I know the Senator from Wyoming was mistaken—not inten- 
tionally, of course—in stating that my remarks on that occasion 
would indicate that I had advocated a duty on wool. That is 
not correct at all. I am perfectly willing to have the two 
speeches printed in parallel columns side by side. 

One thing more. The Senator from Wyoming said that I had 
spoken of something in connection with the manufacture of wool 
contemptuously. 

Mr. WARREN. No; Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I did not intend to speak of anybody or any 
element or any factor in connection with the subject contemptu- 
ously. I bave no contempt for any legitimate industry in this 
country, or for the people engaged in it. I simply wanted to 
state the reasons for my action. I made an argument to the 
best of my ability, and no contemptuousness for anything or 
anybody was intended. If the Senator will read that speech, as 
he has promised that he will, I think he will revise his ideas. 
That is all I care to say. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think my friend from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myers] knows that I would not willingly misquote 
him. 

Mr. MYERS. I know that. I said it was wholly uninten- 
tional. 

Mr. WARREN. I spoke of the fact that he might change his 
mind and expressed the thought that he had done so. 

Mr. MYERS. No; I have not done so. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has just said that at that time 
he did not understand the matter as he does now; and it is 
quite possible after the close of this tariff debate that his desire 
to haye free wool will have vanished or faded out, in view of the 
party allegiance which will perhaps be demanded of him. 

The Senator’s former speech and present one will be in the 
Record, and I want most heartily to invite every Senator 
and everyone who has access to the Rrecorp to read both of 
them. They will agree with me that the Senator is a most sin- 
cere man; they will agree with me, I think, that he is subject, 
as we all are—and perhaps it is to our credit—to changes of 
mind. 

The Senator misunderstood me if he thought that I accused 
him of speaking contemptuously of manufacturers. That was 
not my idea at all. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, yes; the Senator used that word, although, 
of course, it was unintentional. 

Mr. WARREN. I referred to shoddy and such material, and 


the Record will show what I did say. 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly. Just one word more, and then I 
will take my seat. I should be very glad and should feel very 
highly flattered if every Senator would read both of the speeches 
I haye made on this subject; but, unfortunately, I do not be- 


lieve they will. If, however, they should. they will find that I 
have never experienced any change of opinion or of attitude and 
have not changed now. I feel highly flattered, however, that the 
Senator from Wyoming has so much confidence in my sincerity, 
patriotism, and integrity as to think that I may possibly make a 
change hereafter. If I am convinced, then I will change, but 
not otherwise. 

So far as party regularity is concerned, I have advocated free 
raw wool and free sugar in this bill from the beginning of this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it is not my intention to prolong 
this debate, but inasmuch as something said by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] seemed in the 
nature of a challenge to myself, I simply desire to say that at 
the proper time, when the wool schedule is before the Senate for 
consideration, or when we reach that part of the free-list sub- 
division of the bill which deals with the subject of the importation 
of wool waste, rags, and shoddy, I shall beg the indulgence of the 
Senate to submit my views with respect to the matter. I con- 
tent myself now with saying, however, that I do not agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming that the way to pre- 
vent our people from being compelled to wear shoddy clothes 
is to put a duty upon the importation of shoddy and rags. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I hasten to join with the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] in his ex- 
pressed wish that we should proceed to the consideration of the 
metal schedule. The truth is that since the speech delivered by 
the Senator from Missouri on that schedule this morning, oc- 
cupying an hour and a quarter, we have been traveling far 
afield of the subjects embraced in that schedule, and we ought 
now to take up the schedule. [Laughter.] 

a STONE. I ask that the reading of the bill be proceeded 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will resume the 
reading. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, on page 29, 
line 10, Schedule C, metals and manufactures of. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 29, line 11, after the numerals “104,” to strike out “Iron 
in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, wrought and cast scrap 
iron and scrap steel, 8 per cent ad valorem; but nothing shall 
be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except second-hand or waste 
or refuse iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured; ferro- 
manganese, chrome,” and to insert “Chrome”; and in line 20, 
after the word “steel,” to insert “not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


104. Chrome or chromium metal, ferrochrome or ferrochromium, fer- 
romolybdenum, ferrophosphorus, ferrotitanium, ferrotungsten, ferro- 
vanadium, molybdenum, titanium, tantalum, tungsten or wolfram metal, 
and ferrosilicon, and other alloys used in the manufacture of steel, not 
otherwise specially provided for, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of discussing this amendment, but to have, if possible, an 
understanding with the Senator in charge of the schedule or 
with Senators upon the other side of the Chamber, with re- 
gard to an amendment which I submitted this morning. I sub- 
mitted this morning a substitute for the entire Schedule C. I 
do not want to present it at this time, and I hope the Senate 
may pass through the schedule and act upon the amendments 
reported by the committee and any other amendments that may 
be offered to the particular paragraphs, leaving me at liberty, 
after the schedule has been gone over in that way, to offer the 
substitute which I have proposed. Will that be agreeable to 
the Senator in charge of the schedule? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we haye no objection to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Iowa. We will proceed with 
the schedule as it is, and after we have gone through it, if he 
desires to offer a substitute for the whole schedule, I think 
that is within his rights. At all events, there is no objection 
on this side to that course. I think it proper to say, however, 
that we must reserve the right, in the interest of expedition, 
to proceed in such a parliamentary way as we think proper 
and advisable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that is the reason I rose to 
make the inquiry. After we have passed through the schedule 
as it is here before us and agree or disagree to the amendments 
reported by the committee, and any other amendments that may 
be proposed to individual paragraphs, I am not sure that my 
amendment, which is in the nature of a substitute and which 
does change in some degree some and probably all of the para- 
graphs in Schedule C, would be in order, but I thought it would 
probably in the end save time if I were permitted to proceed 
along that line. 

I do not intend to consume very much of the time of the 
Senate in a debate upon my substitute. It is practically the 
substitute I offered a vear ago, and I then discussed and con- 
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sidered it at considerable length. I shall refer very largely 
in the course of the observations I shall make in connection 
with my amendment to the speech I made a year ago, but, of 
course, if I can not have that understanding I must offer the 
amendment at this moment. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator offered his sub- 
stitute this morning, and it will not be available for examina- 
tion before to-morrow morning. Of course I have not seen it, 
nor has any other Senator on this side, so far as I am advised, 
and I presume very few, if any, on the other side have had an 
opportunity to examine it. I do not know just how it con- 
forms in the manner of its arrangement with the schedule as 
it appears in this bill. If it is paragraphed in substantially 
the same way, I should think it would be preferable if the 
Senator would offer the first paragraph of his substitute as 
an amendment to the first paragraph of the schedule as reported 
by the Finance Committee, and so on, so that when we are 
through we will have covered all the paragraphs in his sub- 
stitute. However, if the Senator prefers the other course, it 
seems to me that he would have the parliamentary right when 
we have finished the schedule on this reading to offer his 
amendment by way of a substitute for the entire schedule, and 
we could take a vote upon that. 

I will say to the Senator that no point of order, so far as I 
am concerned—and I will undertake to speak for the committee 
and, I hope, for this side of the Senate—that no point of order, 
if one would lie, will be made against the right of the Sen- 
ator to offer his substitute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not sure about that. If the substitute 
which I intend to propose were arranged as the schedule before 
the Senate is arranged, I could very easily accept the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from Missouri; but it is not so 
arranged. I do not group the subjects in the schedule in the 
same manner as the Finance Committee has grouped them; and 
I am sure that it would be found much better and in the end 
would save much time if I could be assured that there would 
be no point of order made against offering the substitute after 
we have passed through the schedule as it is. 

Mr. STONE. I think it fair to say to the Senator that we 
shall reserve the right, after a reasonable debate on the sub- 
stitute as a whole, to move to lay it on the table and take a 
vote upon it in that way. 

Why would it not be a little more regular, as a matter of 
procedure, for the Senator to offer his substitute to the entire 
schedule now, debate it at reasonable length, and then take a 
vote upon it as to whether the Senate is disposed to accept it 
as a substitute for the schedule as presented by the committee, 
instead of waiting until we have gone through the entire 
schedule, with such incidental debate as is certain to follow on 
the different paragraphs? I suggest to the Senator that he 
offer his substitute in advance, so that we can act upon it in 
the beginning of the consideration of this schedule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
permit me a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The suggestion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri is perhaps a proper one, except that we do not know how 
many amendments we will make to the Senate bill before we 
get through considering this schedule; and hence the Senator 
might be disposed not to offer his substitute after we have 
amended the schedule as reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New Hampshire makes a 
suggestion which the experience of the Senate in the last few 
days hardly warrants; but I can see a good deal of objection to 
pursuing the plan suggested by the Senator from Missouri. I 
have a substitute to offer. If it is debated, it must be debated 
as a whole; and in debating it we will consider, in a sense, 
every paragraph of this schedule. I thought the Senator from 
Missouri would prefer to go forward with the committee amend- 
ments, or any other amendments that may be offered on the 
floor, and in that way perfect the schedule as reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. STONE. I am not very particular, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And then consider whether there should be 
a substitute offered as a whole. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me, I am not particu- 
lar whether he takes one course or the other. If he prefers 
the course that he has outlined, then let us proceed with the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; I do prefer that. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I should like to know 
whether unanimous consent has been given that the Senator 
from Iowa may offer his substitute? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not asked unanimous consent, and I 
do not think I shall do so. I rely entirely upon the general 
honor of the arrangement, because if I am not permitted fo 
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offer the amendment as in Committee of the Whole, I will do 
so when the bill reaches the Senate; and, therefore, there would 
be no object, it seems to me, in receding from the general under- 


standing. 

Mr. STONE. Very well; let the reading be proceeded with. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to know a 
little something, too. It may save the Chair from embarrass- 
ment in the future. 

The Chair has been under the impression that where the 
committee made amendments, before any substitute would be 
in order the committee amendments must either be agreed to 
or rejected, so that the Senate would know what the proposed 
substitute was intended to supplant. If the Chair is in error 
about that he would like to be advised. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Whether that is parliamentary law or not, 
it is very good sense. That is the reason I believe we ought 
to go forward with the bill and perfect it from the standpoint 
of the committee, and then determine whether a substitute for 
this schedule should or should not be adopted. 

Mr. STONE. Whatever may be said as to the absolute ac- 
curacy of the Chair's view, as expressed—and there is un- 
doubtedly a great deal of force in it; probably the Chair is 
entirely correct—there is no need, so far as I can see, of con- 
suming time in discussion, for the reason that the Senator 
from Iowa himself prefers that the suggestion of the Chair 
be followed, and we can go on with the bill as it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, then, is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I rise to inquire of the 
Senator from Iowa whether he has perfected his substitute for ` 
this schedule, and whether it has been printed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has not been printed. I offered it this 
morning. It may already be in the hands of the Secretary. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. It has been presented already? 
yh CUMMINS. It has been presented, and is to be printed 
to-day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. So that Senators will have an oppor- 
tunity to see copies of it very soon? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very soon. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words about 
this first paragraph, but before proceeding with my remarks I 
should like to ask a question of the Senator who is in charge 
of this part of the bill. 

I notice that the bill as it came from the House provided for 
a very small duty upon pig iron and a number of other articles 
of iron and steel contained in paragraphs 104 and 105. The 
Senate committee has seen fit to strike out the provision for 
those duties, and to put these articles on the free list. It has 
followed that action with what I suppose it considered corre- 
sponding reductions on other articles of more adyanced state 
of manufacture. I should like to have the committee inform 
the Senate as to the reasons for this action. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator mean with reference to the 
reductions that were made in the succeeding paragraphs? 

Mr. OLIVER. I refer to the placing of pig iron, scrap iron, 
slabs, blooms, and billets upon the free list, and the reductions 
in the ad valorem rates on other articles more advanced in 
manufacture. 

Mr. THOMAS. The purpose of the committee was to place 
upon the free list the articles which are stricken out in the 
bill, because, generally speaking, in our opinion they form the 
raw material of the industry and because the difference in 
the cost of production of the items in paragraphs 104, 105, and 
112 is comparatively slight. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will ask the Senator if he has any figures 
at hand bearing upon the difference in cost of production? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not directly. As I am informed, the cost 
of conversion of iron in pigs into iron in slabs, and so forth, 
is about 61 cents a ton. The labor cost, as reported by the 
Bureau of Corporations—— 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator does not mean to say that the 
labor cost is the only cost of converting pig iron into billets 
and slabs? 

Mr. THOMAS. The labor cost involved in the conversion of 
iron in pigs into iron in slabs, billets, and so forth—— 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator did not understand my question. 
I remarked that I presume the Senator does not contend that 
the labor cost is everything that is included. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not at all. 

Mr. OLIVER. Has the Senator any figures showing the 
actual cost of this conversion at home and abroad? 

Mr. THOMAS. The actual cost is greater, but none of these 
items are imported, in consequence of which we can and do 
produce them here and command the market. As a conse- 
querse, we concluded to place them upon the free list, follow- 
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ing the general plan of placing raw materials, as far as 
possible, upon the free list. 

The reductions to which the Senator calls attention were 
made—or, at least, we attempted to make them—by reducing 
proportionately the rates fixed by the House to make allow- 
ance for placing the raw materials upon the free list. It may 
be, as the Senator says, that in doing that we have not been 
entirely equitable in their distribution. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator does not answer the question I 
asked. He says he based it upon the fact that the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad is so slight. I ask 
the Senator upon what he bases that statement? 

Mr. THOMAS. I made the statement that as between pig 
iron and the conversion of pig iron into slabs the labor cost 
was slight. That was my statement, and also that there are 
practically no importations of these items. I have not attempted 
to make any statement of the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. If that is the question the Senator 
asked me, I did not understand it. 

Mr. OLIVER. I understood the Senator to say that the 
committee made these changes because they discovered that 
there was but little difference between the cost of production 
here and the cost of production abroad. 

Mr. THOMAS. I said nothing of the sort. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then I beg the Senator’s pardon, because I 
certainly so understood him. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may possibly have said so, but I do not 
think the record will show that I did. What I attempted to 
do, at least, was to state the labor cost of the conversion of 
pig iron into blooms and bars and billets here, not abroad. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator has given us such 
information as he has, which, I must confess, is very little, 
with regard to the conversion of pig iron into billets. I should 
like to have some statement of the basis upon which he placed 
pig iron itself upon the free list. 

Mr. THOMAS. We placed it upon the free list because it is 
the raw material of the iron and steel industry; because prac- 
tically none of it is imported; because it belongs there as the 
raw material of the industry. 

In the Stanley committee hearings Mr. Carnegie said: 


My honest opinion is that this coun can make steel as cheap, and 
I really believe that it can make it a cheaper, than any foreign 
8 At all events, I am prepared to say that we can make it as 
ere as it can be made in any country in the world. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then there would no necessity for a tariff in order 
to equalize the cost of production in this coun and abroad, so as to 
protect the manufacturers of iron and steel in country? 

Mr. Canxrom Not the slightest, 

Again, Mr. Carnegie said: 

In my opinion, you legislators should not bother yourselves about 
steel. It is no infant industry; it is a giant. America leads the world. 
America makes quite as much steel as the whole of the world, and 
when I began it did not make a ton. I bave seen the whole thing. We 
were in at the beginning. 

I suppose the Senator is familiar with the celebrated letter 
of Mr. Schwab which preceded the organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in which he declared that he could 
make steel at $11 a ton, and sell it not only in the markets of 
the world, but right at the home of steel production in Great 
Britain itself? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes, Mr. President; I am familiar with that 
letter. It was written by Mr. Schwab at a time when the newly 
discovered ore of the Lake Superior region was just coming into 
the market; when people were almost disposed to throw away 
ore that ran less than from 60 to 65 per cent of iron; and when 
Mr. Schwab enthusiastically supposed that with Mr. Carnegie’s 
backing he could make steel cheaper than any other establish- 
ment in the world. The investigations that have been made 
since that time have shown that that idea was entirely fal- 
lacious and that even at that time, when I know from my own 
experience in the business that steel could be made cheaper than 
it ever had been before or ever has been since, we could not 
make it as cheaply as foreign countries. I think before I sit 
down I will prove conclusively that we can not now produce it 

“anything like as cheaply as some European countries, and that 
if there is any effort to equalize conditions there should be a 
protective duty on it. If not, following out the doctrine that is 
advocated by our friends on the other side of the Chamber, 
there should be at least some duty placed on it for purposes of 
reyenue. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
a moment further? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to add to what the Senator has said 
that Mr. Schwab wrote that letter and made that statement as 
an inducement for the investment of capital in the organization 
which followed, the United States Steel Corporation, to the end 


that it should appear how cheaply steel could be manufactured 
in this country. 

Mr. OLIVER. I wish to ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether he has the date of that letter? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have it here in newspaper form. The date 
appears to have been May 15, 1899. 

Mr, OLIVER. Yes; that was my impression. It was May 15, 
1899. The United States Steel Corporation was not thought of 
in 1899, and it was not organized until two years later. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President; but very shortly after this 
letter was written an option was taken by Moore Bros. upon 
the same constituent elements that afterwards entered into that 
organization, for which option a million dollars was paid and 
forfeited upon the basis of it, 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; it was forfeited. 

Mr. THOMAS. And this letter, written to Mr. Frick, was 
used by the Moores for the purpose of inducing the enlistment 
of capital for the organization of the concern at that time. 

Mr. OLIVER. It may possibly be that the letter was written 
for the purpose of inducing the Moores to put into it the million 
dollars which they afterwards forfeited. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was in part for that. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
with regard to paragraph 104, treating particularly of pig iron. 
In dealing with this schedule it is not my purpose to say with 
regard to any part of it one word more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. I shall try to point out the glaring defects and incon- 
sistencies in some of the paragraphs. I shall not even go to 
the extent of offering any amendments to it, or of asking votes 
upon it, except with regard to a few paragraphs in which the 
injustice is so serious and betrays so great a want of informa- 
tion upon the subject that I think I can mduce the committee 
to accede to my views and allow the changes I propose. 

As has been said by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], 
pig iron is the basis of all iron and steel. Iron and steel in all 
the varied forms of manufacture are, as we all know, of para- 
mount importance to the great State in which I live, and which 
I have the honor in part to represent. Therefore anything 
which militates against the prosperity of this industry is some- 
thing which I, as a Senator representing the people of that 
State, feel bound to resist and to have remedied if It is at all 
possible. 

I have not much hope of remedy under existing conditions, 
Mr. President, because I feel sure that the standpatters on the 
other side of the Chamber are going to stand up for the instru- 
ment which they have prepared without regard to consequences. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that pig iron is the prod- 
uct of an establishment known as a blast furnace. To erect 
and equip a modern blast furnace, with all of its equipment, 
costs to-day in the neighborhood of a million dollars. But there 
are still running all over the country many furnaces smaller 
in product than those which would be built to-day, but still 
able, with the assistance of a fair protective tariff, to manu- 
facture pig iron for the market and live. 

In Pennsylvania there are 170 of these furnaces. Of this 
number, there are 47 which are owned and operated by the 
United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiary companies, 
This shows just about the proportion of steel that Is made in 
Pennsylvania by the United States Steel Corporation and by 
independent companies. 

In Maryland there are 4 blast furnaces, none of which are 
owned by the Steel Corporation. In Virginia there are 23, not 
one of which is owned by the Steel Corporation. In West Vir- 
ginia there are 4. Out of the 4 I think 2 are owned by the 
Steel Corporation, but I am not certain. In Kentucky there are 
7, all independent furnaces. In Tennessee there are 18, some 
independent, and some owned by the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 
In Georgia there are 2; in Alabama 46; in Ohio 55; in Indiana 
18; in Illinois 26; in Michigan 2; in Wisconsin 7; in Minnesota 
1; in Missouri 1; in Colorado 6. All of the latter blast furnaces 
are independent, except some of those in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. 

Pig iron is the foundation for the iron and steel business, the 
raw material for the entire industry. Its manufacture has 
grown in the United States from 53,000 tons in 1810 to 29,- 
727,137 tons in 1913. The industry has increased at all times 
when we have had a protective tariff, and has fallen down when 
the tariff was taken off. 

The wages paid in blast furnaces in this country to the prin- 
cipal operatives, as compared with those paid in England, are 
as follows: 

For the furnace keeper: United States wages, $2.90 a day; 
English wages, $1.82 a day. 

Top fillers: United States wages, $2.55; English wages, $1.27. 
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Cinder men: United States wages, $2.30 a day; English 
wages, $1.21. 

Bottom fillers: United States wages, $2.30; English wages, 
91 cents. 5 

Laborers: United States wages, 81.75; English wages, 91 cents. 

Blast-engine men: United States wages, $2.90; English wages, 
$1.37. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just at this point I should lke to 
interpose a statement which I have taken from the somewhat 
exhaustive report of Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, the head of the 
Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, on the general subject of wages. I do not know where 
the Senator gets his information, but what I wish to put in is 
about three lines. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to yield 
to the Senator to enable him to ask me any question which I 
am able to answer; but I do not think I can yield for the pur- 
pose of having him put into the RECORD, with my remarks, any 
extended statement. He can follow what I have to say with 
that report. 

Mr. STONE. No, Mr. President, I do not wish to put in any 
extended statement. 

Mr. OLIVER. If I yield at all, I will yield later. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator please, it will not amount to 
more than three or four lines. 

Mr. OLIVER. I wish to say that the report of Mr. Smith, 
with which I am familiar, deals entirely with the larger fur- 
naces and the larger manufacturers. It points, as nearly every- 
body points in discussing the steel tariff, to the United States 
Steel Corporation and the greater manufacturers who do busi- 
ness upon the same lines. 

Mr. STONE. Do I understand the Senator to decline to 
rield? 

7 Mr. OLIVER. I think I must decline to yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I hesitate to say this, but from 
what I know of the business of these merchant furnaces I am 
firmly convinced that they can not live under free trade in pig 
iron and that it will drive them out of business. As to the 
greater manufacturers making tonnage steel and pouring out 
of each blast furnace an output running up to four and five 
hundred tons a day, melting the iron and not allowing it to cool, 
but running it into the steel plants and having it, without cool- 
ing, converted into steel ingots, I believe they can struggle 
against this proposed free-trade bill. I do not, however, believe 
the independent manufacturers can live under it. They will be 
the ones that will have to suffer. 

I am firmly convinced that if the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration never had been organized, but if the cost of making steel 
were just exactly the same as it is to-day, the framers of the 
bill never would have put in it the duties that it now contains. 
But in aiming at the Steel Corporation and the greater aggre- 
gations their shots will go past the mark, and will slaughter 
the smaller independent manufacturers. 

With regard to the independent manufacturers, I shall have 
something to say later on when we come to the paragraphs 
dealing with their varied products. 

Now, Mr. President, there is another way of looking at this 
thing. All tariff bills and all arguments upon this subject have 
always looked at and dealt with foreign countries by name. 
When we referred to the foreign manufacturers we named the 
English, the German, or the Belgian. But there is another 
competitor coming to the front that, looking to the future, is 
more to be feared than all others. 

Mr. President, this Nation, wisely as I think, has enacted laws 
to prevent the immigration, in competition with our labor and 
with all white labor, of the representatives of an alien civiliza- 
tion from the Far East. But to my mind it is important now 
to look and see whether the products of those races are to be 
admitted free to our markets in competition with the products of 
our own labor. 

I have a friend who a little more than a year ago visited 
China, and while there he went to visit a steel works at Han- 
yang, and this is what he says about it: 


That a lowering of the tariff on iron and steel would be a serious 
menace to American manufacturers and workmen is well established ; 
that the peril from China js real and already has begun to be felt on 
the Pacific coast is presented by W. H. Donner, president of the Union 
Improvement Co. and formerly president of the Union Steel Co. 

Mr. Donner, less than a year ago, during the course of a world's tour, 
visited at Hanyang. China, a modern steel plant in full operation an 
exporting steel rails and pig iron to Japan and some of the latter 
product to the Pacific coast of the United States. Mr, Donner declared 
yesterday that if the steel industry in China is properly developed the 
Chinese steel manufaeturers will be enabled to deliver finished product 
1 the 8 coast of the United States upon the completion of the 

anama Canal. 
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“They haye enormous deposits of iron ore,” he sald, “very much 
higher in iron than the ore we now use, and running from 62 to 65 
per cent in ore. This ore is almost free from sulphur and is low in 
phosphorus. They have an abundance of excellent coking coal. which 
can be mined at very low cost, because they haye the cheapest labor in 
the world To one who has never visited China this may appear as an 
exaggeration, but it is a fact. I believe it is possible to produce piz 
8 5 steel more cheaply in China than in any other country 

e world.” 

Mr. Donner declared that laborers in Hankow, which is just across 
the river from Hanyang, near the steel works, receive 10 cents, gold 
standard, for a 12-hour day; skilled laborers, such as bricklayers, car- 
penters, and machinists, receive 30 cents gold for the same 12-hour 
period of labor. They feed and clothe themselves and save a little. 


MINERS RECEIVED 7 CENTS A DAY. 


The Chinese coal miner is paid 7 cents for a day of 12 hours; in 
addition he receives his food from his employer, but this consists only 
of about 1 cent's worth of rice and meal. oal at the pit's mouth in 
China is sold at 85 cents a ton. 

The coal is transported from the mine to the river or railroad by 
coolies, the lowest class of Chinese labor. The coolie is paid 1 cent for 
ers on his back a 400-pound load of coal in some instances a dis- 
tance of more than a mile from the mine to the export station. These 
coolies work only every other week. 

According to Mr, Donner it costs a Chinese workman about 90 cents 


a month to live. 

Mr. Donner happened to have a kodak with him and took 
some snapshots of these works, and I haye some enlarged copies 
of them. I have three of them here [exhibiting]. They show 
a blast furnace and steel plant of the most modern construction, 
evidently planned by either European or American engineers, 
with electric cranes, railroads running right into the plant, and 
everything of the very best type of construction. 

I have been informed that most, if not all, of the pig iron 
now used on the Pacific coast comes from this plant. With the 
development of this and other like plants in China, and the 
opening of the Panama Canal, I do not hesitate to say that pig 
iron and steel can be delivered upon our Atlantic coast cheaper 
than it can be made in any plant in the United States, even in 
the much talked of plants in Alabama. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Does the Senator happen to know what 
nation furnished the capital for the steel plant in China? 

Mr. OLIVER. I can not state that. I do not know. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to delay the 
Senate for more than a moment. I believe that pig iron can 
be made in the United States as cheaply as it can be made any- 
where else, as a general proposition. Nevertheless, there are 
certain parts of the United States that can take a limited 
amount of foreign pig iron under the present duty. If you draw 
a line 50 miles or 55 miles west of Philadelphia and will consult 
the cost of making pig iron west of that line and the cost of 
transportation from abroad, it will be observed at once that it 
would be impossible for England, Germany, Belgium, or France 
to import any pig iron into the territory west of that line. 

I examined that subject with a great deal of care last year. 
The cost of what is known as Bessemer pig in England is about 
$14 a ton. In the United States it is about $14 a ton. One of 
the queer things is that last year we had a small importation 
of pig iron into the United States, and the value per ton of the 
iron so imported was, as I remember it, a little more than $15 
per ton. I do not know just why this is so. 

Mr. PENROSE. On account of the duty? 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is without duty. The value is given 
without duty in the handbook now before us. Notwithstanding 
these facts, and I intend to develop them a little more fully 
when I come to present my substitute, it is clear to me that 
there is a difference between the cost of production in the 
easternmost territory of the United States and England or France 
or Germany. They can make pig iron a little more cheaply in 
those foreign countries than it can be made in the eastern part 
of the United States. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. Has the Senator from Iowa any figures 
moreg the cost of manufacture in Germany, France, or Eng- 
an 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ihave. I have the most abundant figures. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am interested to know what the Senator's 
idea is as to the cost of manufacture in Germany. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is about $13 a ton. It is $13.50 per ton 
for what we know as Bessemer pig. I had all those figures 
last year and presented them in most elaborate tables. I had 
the result of the examination of Mr. Pepper, of the Treasury 
Department, and other agents of that department. I will put 
8 before the Senate again when I come to present my sub- 
stitute. 

Resuming what I was about to say, I believe that the eastern 
part of the United States can not produce pig iron quite as 
cheaply as it can be produced in England, Germany, France, or 
Belgium, and the freight rate from the points at which the pig 
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iron can be produced in this country most cheaply to the Atlantic 
coast imposes a great burden upon that traffie. I believe, there- 
fore, now, as I believed last year, that there ought to be a duty 
of $1 per ton upon pig iron, not only because of the difference 
in the cost of the production of pig iron in the only territory 
into which imports could possibly come, but because I believe 
that there ought to be in every tariff law some reasonable pro- 
tection against what is known as dumping. There is no such 
provision in this proposed law now, although I believe there 
was when it came from the House. 

When Europe is prosperous, when everything is at high tide 
there, there is not much pig tron made for export to the United 
States or anywhere else. She consumes practically all the pig 
iron that she produces, for a very obvious reason—greater 
profit can be made by converting pig iron into the forms for 
ultimate use than by selling it and sending it away in the form 
of pig. As I remember it, England did not produce last year 
more than 200,000 tons of pig iron in excess of her own demand; 
possibly less than that; certainly less rather than more. But 
if the business of Europe becomes stagnant and she can not use 
the pig iron that she is naturally capable of producing, then it 
may come to this country under unfair and unnatural condi- 
tions. 

I think there ought to be a duty of about $1 a ton on pig 
iron. The duty fn the bill as it came from the House is 8 per 
cent. Now, 8 per cent on the value of the pig iron that was 
actually imported into the United States last year is, in my 
opinion, too high a duty. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be a duty of about $1.20 or $1.25 
a ton. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. I would suggest to the Senator that the aver- 
age price for the twenty-five thousand and odd tons that were 
imported last year evidently points to a considerable part of that 
as pig iron of special analysis. which would command a higher 
price, because the Senator certainly knows, and I well know, 
that if any pig iron is imported into the United States it will 
be pig iron the value of which at the point of export will be 
very considerably less than $15 a ton. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
right in assuming that the pig iron imported last year was of 
some special quality; otherwise it would not have commanded 
any such price. The price of ordinary pig iron in the Middle- 
borough distriet, England, last year varied from about $11.50 a 
ton, I think, to about $14 per ton. I can not remember the price 
figures, although I have them and will produce them later. 

But however that may be, it is impossible, of course, to com- 
pare one furnace in the United States with one furnace in 
England, or France, or Germany. You must take the entire 
trade or business and establish some fair and reasonable aver- 
age in order that there shall be a comparison that will be of 
any value to use. 

I make these suggestions simply because I do not believe that 
pig iron should be upon the free list at this time, although I 
would not be candid if I were not to say that throughout the 
major part of the United States pig iron, no matter what the 
wages are, is produced at substantially the same cost for which 
it is produced abroad. 

I do not think very much pig iron was imported into the 
United States from China last year. There may have been a 
little. That is a problem of the future. If China is able to 
produce pig iron for the world as efficiently per man employed 
as it is produced in the United and in England or France or 
Germany, then it is obvious that we can not compete with her. 
I do not have any such fear as that. I do not believe that 
China, for a great many years to come at least, will be a 
serious competitor in the business with the United States. If 
she is, then I for one will be willing to take such measures to 
protect our own people against an invasion of that sort as the 
time and the condition demand. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I simply want to 
make one observation regarding the question of free iron ore. 
I do not believe in it at all, and I think it is most unwise to put 
such a provision in the bill. 

The other day I was riding on the train with a gentleman 
who is manager of the Pennsylvania Steel Co.’s iron-ore plant 
in Cuba. He told me that they have a quality of ore there 
which, with very little treatment, would be as good as the ore 
on Lake Superior or on the Mesabi Range. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we have not reached that; it 
is on the free list. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know it. 


Pik SIMMONS. The paragraph we have under considera- 
on—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This is where it ought to be under 
the tariff. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I am not objecting to the Senator's 
discussion of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think it ought to go right in 
here, and there ought to be a duty on it; and I was stating one 
of the reasons why. This man said that by treating this 
Cuban ore at very little expense they could make it answer 
every purpose that the ores on the Mesabi Range or on Lake 
Superior, answer. I asked him how much ore they have now in 
sight in Cuba and he told me they have 600,000,000 tons, and 
that they are developing more iron all the time 

Now, Mr. President, a party that has talked so much and so 
often about taking the tariff to a revenue basis, which deliber- 
ately presents the Pennsylvania Steel Co. with a customs duty 
that would otherwise have gone to the Treasury of the United 
States, seems to me to be a trifle reckless, We have a duty now 
of 15 cents a ton, and the 20 per cent reduction to Cuba, grow- 
ing out of the reciprocity treaty, would reduce it to about 12 


cents. 

The 600,000,000 tons, if used during the life of the Democratic 
Party, would yield a revenue to the Government of over $70,- 
000,000. I do not think you will last that long in authority; 
and I hope you will not last long enough for this bill to get 
into full operation, because the shorter your party’s duration 
the less the country will suffer; but I do not understand how 
you could give to the Pennsylvania Steel Co., and to Mr. Schwab, 
of the Bethlehem Co., who owns deposits on the coast of Cuba, 
this paltry charge which they have not asked should be re- 
moved and which they had no expectation would be yielded. 
I venture the assertion that the Committee on Finance has not 
& single communication from any person in the world asking 
that this duty be taken off iron ore; yet your haste to do it 
would almost indicate that you proposed to supply the public 
table with a product of that kind. Over $70,000,000 of revenue 
which would have come into the country from the 600,000,000 
tons of iron ore without any objection upon the part of the 
owner of the ore has been sacrificed, with no prospect whateyer 
that the consumer will get the benefit of your reduction. 

If you have abandoned all expectation or hope of putting the 
country on a revenue basis, if you are going squarely to free 
trade, as I think many members of your party expect to do— 
and some of them have long eherished the hope that no barriers 
would exist on our coast against the productions or the manu- 
factures of other lands—then, of course, we may as well make 
up our minds that that is to be your course, and our fate will 
be the fate that follows such unwisdom; but who on the other 
side of the Chamber can give an excuse for giving to the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. what would naturally and easily flow into 
the Treasury of the United States without burden to anyone? 
They can put their ore in Baltimore for less than it costs to 
ship a ton from Lake Superior to the seacoast, but there is no 
prospect whatever that the price of the manufactured article 
will be reduced. Who is to gain by this reckless indifference 
toward the revenues of the Government? If it were not your 
intention to find this revenue in some way not heretofore cus- 
tomary in the management of the Government you would never 
dream of foregoing an opportunity to collect so easily from some 
one willing to pay it the revenue that would be derived from 
this very small duty upon the iron ore of Cuba. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we are not concerned at pres- 
ent, as was remarked by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Struxoxs J. with the question of iron ore. I may say, however, 
that the revenue derivable from iron ore, either from Cuba or 
elsewhere, under the present law has not very materially. 
swelled the revenues of the Government since 1909. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I did not say that that was now the situation. I said that they 
had just got to work down there; that they are just opening 
their mines at a time when your party has come into pewer. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is rather remarkable that they were so 
late in opening the enormous deposits down there when, I sup- 
pose, it has been possible to do so ever since Cuba achieved her 
independence. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I think I can explain the 
matter, if the Senator from Colorado will allow me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Pennsylvania Stee! Co. and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. have been mining ore in Cuba for a great 
many years and bringing ore up from there, but I think the 
deposits to which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surry] re- 
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fers are of another class of ore, of which immense deposits have 
been found of late years in other parts of Cuba. I know, in fact, 
that that is the case, because persons whom I know have been 
interested in developing some of those deposits. It is an en- 
tirely different kind of ore from that which is now being 
brought up from Cuba. It gives great promise of being found 
in enormous quantities, but it has to be roasted and subjected 
to other treatment before it is fit for use. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am informed by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus] that this hobgoblin of cheap 
iron ore from Cuba was a very prominent feature in the dis- 
cussion during the debates upon the Wilson tariff bill in 1894. 
To my mind, the remarkable thing about Cuba is the formidable 
character of its resources which seem to threaten the indus- 
tries of this country so tremendously just at present, that I am 
amazed that, instead of allowing her to achieve her independ- 
ence as such, we did not annex her because of the fact that her 
resources are so superior, so much more accessible and obtain- 
able than those of our own country. 

I shall detain the Senate but a very short time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in referring to some of the arguments and statements of 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. A discus- 
sion of wages and a comparison of them is, of course, always 
appropriate in tariff discussions, and statistics are available 
to any man who cares to avail himself of them. I do not at 
present intend to go into that subject at all, beyond saying that, 
if I cared to do so, the reports of the Pittsburgh survey and 
of investigations made at the request of certain ‘shareholders 
of the United States Steel Corporation, together with the Gov- 
ernment investigations, would disclose a wage situation quite 
as favorable to what is contended for on this side of the Cham- 
ber as any statements which have been made upon that sub- 
ject as arguments in the opposite direction. s 

We are content with stating a few general facts, the most 
prominent of which is that the monetary value of the pig iron 
production of this country last year was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $385,000,000, the tonnage being about as given 
by the Senator from Pennsyivania; with an import into this 
country that is practically negligible, consisting, I think, of less 
than 200,000 tons, giving neither revenue nor the possibility or 
prospect of revenue, and relating to a basic element in a great 
manufacturing department of the Nation's industries. 

We belleve—whether we believe so rightly or wrongly will, of 
course, be developed by the experiences of the Nation under 
this bill if enacted into law, but nevertheless we believe—that 
so far as possible the basic material entering into manufac- 
tures should be as cheap as possible to the manufacturers. It 
was upon that principle that these articles were, in the judg- 
ment of the Committee on Finance, to be free listed, and at the 
same time the duties upon those other elements or articles 
appearing in Schedule C should be lowered a reasonable per 
cent below the rates carried by the House bill. 

Something has been said, Mr. President, concerning the 
menace of China and of the possibilities of that ancient King- 
dom and new Republic in the matter of pig iron and iron and 
steel manufactures. It is true that some years ago a very large 
iron and steel establishment was constructed in China, and has 
since, subject te the various disturbances which have taken 
place over there, been generally operated quite satisfactorily. 
A most interesting article concerning that institution appeared 
sometime ago, I think in the Review of Reviews, and Senators, 
if their curiosity or interest is excited, can very easily inform 
themselves by an examination of that review as to the nature, 
extent, and capacity of this large institution. 

It is true, Mr. President, that there are large natural deposits 
of iron in China, and that some day they will become available. 
It is true, as stated by the Senator from Pennsylvania—that 
is, it is true in part—that there have been some importations 
of pig iron from China to the Pacific coast. I do not think, 
however, there have been any recent ones. I think they took 
place some four or five years ago; but the difficulty, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it is a difficulty, presented by those importations and 
by the possible competition of China, is one which arose out of 
and therefore must be solved, if a solution is necessary, by 
other considerations than that of the tariff, unless the tariff 
wall is to be raised so high as to be absolutely prohibitive. 

As is well known there is now, and has been for the last 15 
or 16 years, a dislocation of exchanges between our country, 
European countries, and the Orient, consequent upon our dif- 
ferent money systems, they using an entirely different metal, 
although nominally upon a gold basis and subject, of course, 
to the fluctuations of exchange, which are always favorable to 
those countries as against us; in other words, the difference in 
price between the gold we use and the silver which they use 
operates as a bounty upon exports from those countries, and 


always will, in consquence of which they can sell in gold-using 
countries, take the consideration received and exchange it 
for the money used in their countries, thus deriving an enor- 
mous profit therefrom. ‘To illustrate, wheat raised in the Ar- 
gentine Republic upon a silver basis may be shipped to Great 
Britain and sold upon a gold basis, but, with prices stationary 
and unaffected by the dislocation of exchanges, the amount of 
Argentine money which can be secured by the consideration re- 
ceived for the cargo of wheat is so much greater that competi- 
tion with it becomes extremely difficult, or may become so, while 
the profit is, of course, merely a matter of calculation. 

I am not going to hark back to the silver question, Mr. 
President, but I simply want to emphasize the fact that until 
there is a regulation and fixity of exchange—and that is the 
fundamental question—between Asiatic and European produc- 
ing countries and America until by some sort of international 
convention or agreement there is a fixity of exchange, the 
possible menace of competition may become extremely serious— 
not now, but at a time when capital is attracted to a sufficient 
degree and labor conditions have become satisfactorily adjusted. 

Mr. Thomas B. Reed, former Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in June, 1894, said: 

We recognize that falling silver, by lowering the eastern exchanges, 
favors our competitors in Asia who sell similar produce—wheat, cotton, 
and other staples—in the markets of Europe. 

And former Senator Teller, referring to the same subject, 
used this language some years afterwards: 

Five gold dollars (or 1 sovereign) used to purchase 3 taels only, and 
8 taels then 1 the wages for one day oF 25 Chinese mill bands; 
while to-day Po dollars 22 5 taels, and 8 taels pay a day's wage 
to not 25 but Chinese mill hands; such is the nature of the protest 
against cheapened silver which sums up our silver philosophy. 

More recently this subject attracted the attention of Mr. 
James J. Hill, whose name, of course, is familiar to all Senators 
in the Chamber, and with whom I make no doubt a majority 
of them are personally acquainted. In January, 1010, he made 
this comment upon that situation: 

As soon as capital is supplied to develop her native resources, she 
will furnish her own raw materials for manufacture, buying them in 
her own markets on the silver basis and selling them abroad on the 

ld basis. This will enable her, as long as her own people are con- 

t to accept these low silver prices for material ana labor, to cut 
our prices in two. Bar silver sells at about 52 cents per ounce in New 
York. On this basis the silver in a dollar is worth about 45 cents. 
The Chinese manufacturer who can pay his workmen their low wage 
with silver worth its face, and sell his product for gold that is con- 
vertible into silver at twice its face, has an advantage which we can 
not ignore or escape. 

This, then, is not a question of tariff; it is a great problem 
of exchanges, and always will be, unless and until we do the 
impossible thing—the erection of a prohibitory, instead of u 
So-called Chinese wall, between this Government and Asiatic 
Governments—or else, until we shall have recognized the im- 
portance of this great problem and the menace which it involves 
whenever capital shall, perhaps, in the distant future, enlist 
itself in aid of the development of the resources beyond the 
seas and agree upon some fixity of exchange whereby the 
world can do its business upon an accepted basis. As it is now, 
all trade with that country is very largely a gamble, because 
of the constant fiuctuations between their kind of money and 
our kind of money. 

Fortunately, however, there is no prospect of any immediate 
realization of Mr. Hill’s apprehensions, for capital has not en- 
listed, the country is not settled, and the employment and the 
promise of capital in other directions is far greater than any 
temptation that those countries at present can offer. Therefore 
I do not believe this possible competition is at present of any 
serious consequence, however serious it may be at some time 
when the industry is organized. We should, however, pay 
attention to this dislocation of exchanges and meet it, as we 
should have done long ago. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
alluded to the importation of iron ore from Cuba as a negli- 
gible quantity. He may not have used that expression, but 
that is the way in which he wished it to be looked at. 

Mr. THOMAS. I spoke of it, I think, as a negligible quan- 
tity. 
Mr. OLIVER. The Senator did speak of it in that way? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I referred to the importation of iron 
ore as a negligible quantity up to this time. I used some ex- 
pression of that sort. 

Mr. OLIVER. Last year there were imported into this coun- 
try a little over 2,000,000 tons of iron ore. 

Mr. THOMAS. What was the home production? - 

Mr. OLIVER. The home production was about 40,000,000 
tons. There is one-twentieth of the entire output of the United 
States provided for from abroad. From other countries than 
Cuba, principally from Spaiu, there were imported 732,949 tons 
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of iron ore, on which there were collected duties amounting to 
$109,942. From Cuba there were imported 1,281,000 tons. 

I know something about quantities, and that is a very, very 
large quantity of ore. Under our Cuban treaty there was 
collected on that ore only 12 cents a ton, amounting to 
$158,824.16. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator if a good deal of 
that ore, or some of it, was not iron ore that carried some other 
metallic contents, and was brought to this country for the other 
metallic contents? 

Mr. OLIVER. No; I think not, Mr. President. If iron ore 
is imported for the other metallic contents, the customhouse 
sees to it that it is not imported as iron ore, but that the other 
more valuable metallic contents are the ones upon which duties 
are levied. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator if it was not a class 
of iron ore that was imported for certain specific purposes—in 
other words, not coming into competition with, but supple- 
mentary to, our home production? 

Mr. OLIVER. So far as the Cuban ore is concerned, I can 
say that that is not the case at all. It is imported because the 
Maryland Steel Co., which is a branch of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., and has its plant located at Baltimore, and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., get a very large part of their supply of ore from 
Cuba, where they own the mines; and they are now preparing 
to bring it all from that source. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Colorado permit me? f 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Even the Wilson bill, which I men- 
tioned last several months ago, but which it is necessary now to 
mention in order to show the extreme to which you are going, 
carried a duty of 40 cents a ton on iron ore. We collected, I 
think, more revenue this year from the ore duty than the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has stated. My information is that last 
year we collected about $262,000 of revenue. That revenue, if 
remitted, will go into the pockets of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., which is the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., one of the most 
gigantic railroad systems cf the United States. The Chief of 
the Bureau of Corporations stated last year that the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. was owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Yet you propose to remit $262,000 a year now, on the basis of 
present importations, with the prospect of ultimately importing 
600,000,000 tons of ore under your bill free, if it should remain 
the law of the land and the steel company should continue to 
ship its ore already in sight to the American market. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I had occasion about a month 
ago to say that the Wilson bill was about the most complete 
caricature of a tariff reform bill that was ever passed by the 
American Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is what Mr. Cleveland said 
about it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and for once Mr. Cleveland was right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But Mr. Bryan did not say that 
about it. He said is was the best bill that had ever been put 
forth by his party. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then for once Mr. Bryan was mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; but he said it several times, 
so that evidently he was mistaken several times. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Wilson bill was a protectionist bill in 
disguise. It was converted into such a bill by the United States 
Senate. One of the few good things that the then President of 
the United States did was to withhold his signature from it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no; the thing he ought to have 
done was to have vetoed it and saved the country from disaster. 

Mr. THOMAS. I quite agree with the Senator; but not, per- 
haps, for the reason the Senator has in mind as the basis of the 
agreement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He ought to have vetoed it, because 
he denominated it a piece of perfidy and dishonor. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If it was a piece of perfidy and dis- 
konor, he ought to have yetoed it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not saying this to criticize 
the late President Cleveland, because I admired him, but the 
Democratic Party was responsible for that bill, as it was in full 
control of the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. I quite agree with the Senator, Mr. President, 
that the bill should have been vetoed; but I am also willing to 
give the President credit for refusing to sign it. It was a bill 
which involved party perfidy and national dishonor from the 
basis of the Democratic position; but we do not propose, if we 
can help it, to have this biH involve those elements, 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Colorado whether he maintained, with his usual vigor and 
ability, the righteousness of that legislation at the time? 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator refer to the Wilson bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. On the contrary, I felt after the bill came to 
the Senate and was mangled here and was sent back to the 
House that it shonld have been rejected by the House as 
well as by the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
came here. 

Mr. THOMAS. I felt that way. The Senator has asked for 
my individual opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The whole country felt that way 
about it. But after Mr. Wilson, the author of the bill, was 
carried out of the House of Representatives upon the shoulders 
of Mr. Bryan and his fellow Democrats there was great glee 
in the camp of the Democratic Party because they had at last 
got rid of the McKinley bill and had enacted in its place some- 
thing that really was in harmony with Democratic pretensions, 

Mr. THOMAS. The bill was a fair bill when it left the 
House, I think. I do not think it was as good a bill as this 
one; but that is neither here nor there. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor report of imported 
merchandise entered during the year ending June 30, 1912, gives 
the following as the importations of iron ore: 


Everybody felt that way after it 


That is to say, iron ore containing material making it specifi- 
cally desirable, just as I supposed. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, where Goes the Senator find 
that characterization? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am reading from page 32 of a document 
entitled ‘‘Department of Commerce and Labor. Imported 
merchandise entered for consumption in the United States and 
duties collected thereon for 1912.” 

Mr. OLIVER. Does it state that it is imported because it 
contains ingredients making it desirable 

Mr. THOMAS. This is the department's statement, and this 
includes manganiferous iron ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator read the designation again? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I will read the paragraph again. It 
is entitled “Iron in ore.” 

Mr. OLIVER. I only referred to the phrase which the Sena- 
tor used, “containing other ingredients.” 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has 
asked me to read it again. 

Mr. OLIVER. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS (reading)— 

Chromate of iron or chromic ore (tons, free), 47,007. 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, and dross or residuum 
from burnt pyrites (tons, 15 cents a ton), $732,949.44. 

ty under reciprocity treaty with Cuba (15 cents, less 20 per cent), 
$1,281,868. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I was interested in knowing was on 
what theory the Senator says that is a better iron ore. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not say it was a better iron ore. I 
did not intend to say that. I said it was a different iron ore, 
but containing other metallic elements. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing there that would ever be 
smelted for any other product than iron. Al that that ore is 
used for is just the same thing that our ore in this country 
is used for; that is to say, making pig iron. 

Mr. THOMAS. So the Senator says; but if this iron ore 
includes maganiferous iron ore, I know of no reason why it 
should not be imported into this country and used for the man- 
ganese which it contains. I very well remember that some 
years ago a very warm friend of mine, afterwards a Repub- 
lican Member of Congress, came to Washington and used his 
best efforts to secure the enactment of a duty upon manganese 
iron ore in this country, because of the importation from the 
Island of Cuba of iron ores containing manganese, thus supply- 
ing the market with foreign manganese, and I haye no doubt 
this is the class of ore to which his efforts were at that time 
directed. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, there could not be that quan- 
tity of so-called manganiferous iron ore used in this country 
in a year. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator perhaps did not notice the lan- 


guage. The language is, “iron ore, including manganiferous 
iron ore.” 
Mr. OLIVER. I understand. A small percentage of the im- 


ported iron ore is no doubt manganiferous iron ore, imported 
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by the only manufacturer of ferromanganese in the country, 
the United States Steel Corporation, which the House bill made 
such a terrific effort to protect, for the purpose of making ferro- 
manganese. The quantity, as compared with the total quantity 
of 2,000,000 tons, would be insignificant, and none of that 
would come from Cuba. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr..President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Penusylyania a question for my. own information! 
Was not a good deal of the ore which was brought over here 
Spanish and Swedish ore? 

Mr. OLIVER. A great deal of it, I think, was Spanish. I 
am without accurate information on the subject, however. They 
do bring over a considerable quantity of Spanish and African 
ore, but not much from Sweden. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Are not the Spanish and the Swedish ores 
used mainly to supplement our ores instead of as a substitute 
for them? 

Mr. OLIVER. I rather think not. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That has been my information for a long 
while. 

Mr. OLIVER. The reason that Spanish ores, and in fact all 
of these imported ores, are brought in is for the purpose of hav- 
ing them used by furnaces near the seacoast, that can get them 
at a cheaper rate than they can obtain by having them trans- 
ported from Lake Superior. Of course, the bringing of ore from 
Lake Superior to eastern Pennsylvania involves very long and 
very expensive hauls, and as a consequence some of these fur- 
naces use imported ores. I think it will be found that most of 
these ores are imported for that purpose. Some little part of 
them may be brought in for their chemical composition, but not 
to any considerable extent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with para- 
graph 105, page 29. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, it is now nearly 6 o'clock, and 
I have considerable to say on the coming paragraph. I suggest 
to the Senator in charge of the bill that perhaps it would be 
inadvisable to go further this evening. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania does not desire to occupy the five minutes remaining, 
I shall not object to the bill being laid aside for to-day. 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not think we could get through with this 
paragraph within a reasonable time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would take the Senator more than five 
minutes, would it. to finish his remarks? 

Mr. OLIVER Oh, yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, with the consent of the Senator in 
charge of this part of the bill, I suggest that the bill go over for 
the day. I do not think it is necessary to put the motion. If 
the Chair thinks it is necessary, I ask that it go over for the 
day. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to give notice that on Thursday 
next, after the routine morning business, I shall address the 
Senate on the tariff bill, especially with reference to agricultural 
products. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 10 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 
T o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, August 5, 1913, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Evccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 4, 1913. 
ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
George Carroll Todd to be assistant to the Attorney General. 
` UNITED States MARSHAL. 
B. A. Enloe, jr., to be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Oklahoma. 
UNITED States ATTORNEYS. 


Robert P. Stewart to be United States attorney for the district 
of South Dakota. 

Francis M, Wilson to be United States attorney, western 
trict of Missouri. 


SENATE, 
Torsbax, August 5, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


BUST OF WILLIAM PITT, LORD CHATHAM (8. DOC. NO. 150). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the President of the United States, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 4, 1913. 
Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 
The Vice President. 

My Dnan Mr. Vics PRESIDENT: I take pleasure in transmitting here- 
with a — of a letter recently received from Lady Paget, speaking 
for a num of American ladies now living in England, in which they 
express the desire to join in presenting to the United States, in con- 
nection with the approaching Anglo-American ce centenary, a bust 
of William Pitt, Lord Chatham, the friend and champion of America, 
to be placed in the White House. I venture to suggest that inasmuch 
as the H must be received through me as President, but can not be 
accept without the permission of Congress, the Houses graciously 
grant their p- 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication and the accom- 
panying paper will be printed and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


ESTATE OF ADAM L. ROSE, DECEASED (S. DOC. NO, 149). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Chief Justice of the United States 
Court of Claims, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CHAMBERS UNITED STATES COURT or CLAINS, 
Washington, D. C., August 3, 1913, 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: I am informed that an examination of the findings in the eight- 
hour reo ease cases, so called, reveals the fact that ares in favor 
of the es of Adam L. Rose, deceased (No. 13, 727-182, Cong.), have 
twice been certified to Consrest; first on March 14, 1910 (8. Bos. 432, 


61st Cong., 2d sess.), and again on January 31, 1911 (S. Doc. 801, 
wise Cong., 3d sess.). 


have, therefore, the honor to request 
former findings, above referred to, to wit, those covered by Senate 
Document „ Sixty-first Congress, second session, to the Court of 


Claims for correction, 
ully, EDWARD K. CAMPBELL, 
Chief Justice. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair assumes that this mat- 
ter is in the hands of the Committee on Appropriations. So the 
communication will be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 


ou to order a return of the 


TOBACCO STATISTICS (S. DOC. NO. 152). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 10th ultimo, a statement showing 
the names and addresses of the 10 largest manufacturers of 
tobacco and snuff, the number of pounds manufactured and the 
amount of internal-revenue tax paid by each, ete. together 
with similar information with respect to cigars weighing more 
than 3 pounds per thousand and cigars weighing not more than 
8 pounds per thousand, etc, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was, on motion of Mr. Hircucock, ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by A. C. John- 
son, assistant enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6383) to amend 
section 19 of an act entitled “An act to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the enlargement, 
extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain public build- 
ings; to authorize the erection and completion of public build- 
ings; to authorize the purchaseof sites for public buildings; and 
for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a memorial from Philip L. Schell, of New York, with reference 
to Schedule K of the tariff bill, which embraces the views sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecer] with 
reference to the time of the taking effect of Schedule K. Unless 
some Senator desires to have the memorial read it will not be 
read but simply referred to the Committee on Finance. d 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I present a belated petition which I did 
not receive until to-day, signed by 199 citizens of Nebraska, 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
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granting the right of suffrage to women. I ask that the peti- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


EASEMENTS IN RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 1855) 
relating to easements in connection with reclamation projects, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 98) 
thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 2882) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Charles M. Clark (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD (by request): 

A bill (S. 2883) to authorize and more specifically define the 
laws authorizing and granting permission to use and occupy 
Government lands, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. CHILTON. For my colleague, who is necessarily absent 
from the Senate, I introduce three bills, and ask that they be 
appropriately referred. 

By Mr. CHILTON (for Mr. Gorr) : 

A bill (S. 2884) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
Greenlee; 

A bill (S. 2885) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Fetty (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2886) granting. an increase of pension to David 
Klingensmith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MeLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2887) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
M. Hull (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. ` 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 2888) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Frances Barriger (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 62) to authorize the reinstate- 
ment of Adolph Unger as a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. BURTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


GOVERNMENT 2 PER CENT BONDS. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 151), which was read: s 
Whereas William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, has charged 
that the leading banks and bankers of New York City have entered 
into a conspiracy to depress the value of the Government 2 per 
cent bonds held as collateral by the Treasury for Government de- 
posits and used as the basis for the issue of national bank notes, 
and for the further purpose of preventing the passage of currency 
legislation at the prent extraordinary session of Congress; an 
Whereas some of said New York bankers have denied such charge of 
a conspiracy and have declared their desire to offer proof that such 
charge is not true: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate, or any subcommittee thereof, be directed to invite the said 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, before such committee 
for the purpose of allowing him to present proof of his said charge 
and allegations as to such 8 and that said committee or sub- 
committee be instructed to immediately make an investigation into 
such charges and into said denials as made by said New York bankers. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I request that the resolution lie 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the 
table. 

INVESTIGATION BY FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is on the table calendar a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 88) submitted by the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Penrose] relative to the printing of 2,000 copies 
of the amendment offered by him to the motion of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons] relative to H. R. 3321, the 
tariff bill. I ask that the resolution be taken from the calendar 
and postponed indefinitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be postponed indefinitely. 


THE PANAMA CANAL (S. DOC, NO. 146). 


Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, a few days ago the Presi- 
dent transmitted to the Senate a report of the Commission on 
Fine Arts containing certain recommendations regarding the 
artistic structure of the Panama Canal. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report, including the maps and illustrations, be 
printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the order is entered. . 

DOCUMENT ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE (S. DOC. NO, 155). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I renew my request 
of a few days ago to have printed as a public document extracts 
from the Recorp with reference to the presentation of petitions 
for woman suffrage. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection at the present time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not understand the request, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a request to print as a public 
document extracts from the Recorp, being the addresses made 
by the several Senators at the time of the presentation of the 
petitions on woman suffrage on Thursday of last week. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to urge to the request. 
However, I would like to suggest to the Senator from Oregon 
that he have his request referred with the proposed document 
to the Committee on Printing. That would be the regular 
course. I do not believe there will be any opposition to favor- 
able action on the request. The trouble is in a matter of this 
kind coming up as it does a precedent is likely to be set that 
will be found to be very objectionable in the future. The regu- 
lar course in such matters is to refer them to the committee 
having charge of printing. 

I believe it will be found that that practice is better than to 
have the order made in this way. It gives an opportunity to 
arrange the matter and ascertain the cost and other facts in 
connection with the printing. 

I would prefer, if the Senator can see his way clear to do so, 
to have him modify his request and ask that it and the pro- 
posed document be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If it will hasten the matter any I 
will ask to have it referred, but it was up befere the Senate the 
other day and there did not seem to be much objection to it, 
and the corrections which seemed necessary have been made in 
the document. However, I will request that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from Oregon to ask that the matter shall be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request and the proposed docu- 
ment will be referred to the Committee on Printing for action. 


TRON TRADE WITH CHINA. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, in the few remarks I made yes- 
terday with reference to the proposition of the Committee on 
Finance to place pig iron upon the free list I referred to the com- 
petition with China in pig iron and some of the forms of steel. 
I have here an article which appeared a little more than a week 
ago in the Christian Science Monitor, a very ably conducted 
journal, published at Boston, Mass., on that subject, which bears 
out in every way what I said. I ask that it be read. It is 
very short. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JAMES. We could not hear the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania as to what the request is. I thought the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] was listening, but he himself seems not 
to have heard it. 


Mr. OLIVER. My request is that an article published in the 
Christian Science Monitor be rend. It is with reference to the 
development of the iron and steel industry in China. It is a 
short article, 

Mr. JAMES. It is not on Christian Science, however, but it 
is on the steel situation? 

Mr. OLIVER. It is on the steel situation, from the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the arti- 
cle will be read. 

The article was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

TRON TRADE WITH CHINA TO BOOM IF TARIFF IS PASSED—UNDERWOOD 


BILL CUTS $2.50 A TON OFF ORIENTAL PRODUCT, PROMISING GREAT DE- 
VELOPMENT OF BUSINESS ALREADY PROPITABLE—TO STIMULATE MINING, 


One immediate effect of the Underwood tariff bill, if ultimately passed 
as amended by the Senate Finance Committee, will be to stimulate the 
iron and iron-ore trade between China and the United States. This is 
a trade that has been discovered and opened up only in the last few 
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years. Certain interests on the Pacific coast have already developed 
u paying business bringing both iron ore and pig iron from China to 
Puget Sound smelters and mills, and the trade awalted only a little 
encouragement from the Government to make it Increase rapi Ae 

The existing tarif on iron ore is but 15 cents a ton, while the tariff 
on pig iron is $2.50 a ton. The Underwood Dill as it passed the House 
put iron ore on the free list, but retained an 8 per cent ad valorem 
duty on pig iron and similar products. In the Senate committee pig 
iron was put on the free list side by side with fron ore. 

This cuts $2.50 a ton off the cost of Chinese pig iron in this country, 
making a lucrative trade that has already been carried on by a few 
ploneers with satisfactory profit, and the result will undoubtedly be 
that the China trade in pig iron will grow by leaps and bounds, with as 
great rapidity as the extension of mining and smelting operations in 
the proved iron fields of China can be pushed. It will also stimulate 
the exploration and development of other fields in the Orient where 
iron ore is known to exist, though in quantities not yet proved. 

Hankow is the great iron district of China, so far as present develo 
ments have shown. Iron ore, coal, and limestone, the three essentials 
for the production of pig iron, are all found in abundance in the Han- 
kow region. 

a The history of modern nations has taught us,” says Robert Dol- 
lar, a San Francisco shipowner, who is engaged extensively in the 
trade, “that wherever all those conditions exist, especially when cou- 
pled with an abundance of good and cheap labor, the future com- 
mercial prosperity and greatness is assured; and as to conditions being 
as stated there is no question, so that in time to come we must look 
forward to China being the greatest steel-producing country in the 
world. In a short time railroads will be ended to all the principal 
cities of China, 8 the country in every direction. The Yangtze 
River is navigable for the largest pagent ie eight months in the year 
to Hankow, 700 miles from the ocean and in the geographical center 
of the country; so with the completion of the railroads means of com- 
munication will not be excelled in any country, and trade and commerce 
is sure to increase beyond the sanguine expectations of the most 
optimistic. 
PA German professor, after a careful examination, reported there was 
more coal in China than in all the rest of the world put together. This 
aroused such criticism and interest that the Emperor of Germany sent 
three of his most celebrated experts, who confirmed the report; and 
et so little mining has been done that last year 1,500,000 tons were 
mported. Iron ore deposits are known to be in all the Provinces, and 
where it has been worked it is a high grade. Limestone is in abundance 
in the same vicinity, so the three great ingredients for making steel are 
side by side, and they are close to navigable waters where the largest 

eamships can go. 

a Tron ore has not been much looked after in China, and the oniy 
mine of any importance that is worked is the Yah Yei mine, in Hu 
Province, abont 60 miles down the Yangtze River from Hankow. It is 
14 miles from the river and is connected by a good standard-gauge 
railroad, which carries ore to the river bank. At Soni Yow, where it 
is stored until shipment is made, vessels drawing 24 feet of water can 
lay alongside the pontoon and load cargo for any part of the world 
8 months in the year; the remaining 4 months the water falls too low 
for vessels of over 12 feet draft. 

“The mine is a mountain of hematite ore, 500 feet h, and is 
worked as a quarry. The ore is low in sulphur and runs from 65 to 
67 per cent metallic iron. At the present time no mine is worked to 
any extent except this one. Its output is about 500,000 tons per an- 
num, of which 300,000 tons go to the Han Yang Iron Works, the 
owners of the mine, at Hankow, 100,000 tons to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and 100,000 tons are shipped to America. Large deposits of iron 
ore are known to exist along the Yangtze River, ern in Szechwan 
Province. Deposits have also been found in Honan, Chibli, Fukien, and 
Kwangtung Provinces, but they are only outcroppings, as no develop- 
ment nor prespertine work has been done. In iron ore China is re- 
ported to have more than any other nation, and within the next 10 
years there will be a great development of this industry.” (From the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., Friday, July 25, 1913.) 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I hesitate to 
burden the Recorp unnecessarily with matters, but there is a 
proverb that one story is good until the other side is told. Since 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
made most disparaging and doleful statements and stories re- 
garding his Commonwealth and the iron industry some one in 
that State was stirred up to send mea letter. I desired to present 
it a day or two ago, but in the absence of the Senator I felt that 
it would not be courteous, and hence I deferred it. 

On the edge of this letter is pinned a little printed slip, which 
says: 

PENROSE SAYS 1,000 MEN ARE IDLE HERE. 

United States Senator PENROSE has made a discovery regarding in- 
dustria! conditions in Lebanon County. He declared on the floor of 
the Senate at Washington that 1, men in this county alone are 
out of work just now, due to trade stagnation and uneasiness g 
possible depression under the new tariff bill. 

Senator Fnosn has not favored Lebanon with a visit for years. 
and where he got his yision of a thousand men in this county out of 
work because of trade depression is hard to guess, local folk say. 

Mr. JAMES E. MARTINE, 
United States Benator, New Jersey. 

DEAR Sm: I noticed newspaper stories of a “sh discussion“ be- 
tween yourself and Senator PENROSE, of Pennsylvania, regarding the 
industrial situation in Pennsylvania. The esteemed senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania hasn't been in Lebanon for some years, as far as 
the public knows, and when he talks about 1,000 men idle in this 
comig because of trade stagnation he isn’t informed as to the 
situation. 

Two of the blast furnaces in this county are out of blast for reasons 
not connected in any way with the tariff and not because of any depres- 
sion in the iron trade. y Lebanon man in the iron business could ex- 
plain the reasons. Three others are {dle for relining, and the employees 
are at work making repairs, hence few or no men lost employment there, 
and prospects are that at least two of the three will go into blast 
as soon as the bricklayers and mechanics can complete their work. 
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Three others are in blast. This makes eight stacks, all we have-in 
this county. The Keystone furnace, in Reading, Pa., shut down 
8 for relining. is to go into blast very soon. 

H. II. Light, a local rolling-mill operator, has just put into operation 
a plant with over 200 men at Schuylkill Haven, and bought another 
mill, near Baltimore, Md., to put into operation very soon and to em- 
ploy 500 men. All the rolling mills in Lebanon are in operation 
except for occasional shutdowns of a few hours now and then because 
of the hot wave. 

The American Iron & Steel Co., employing over 3,000 men here and 
in Reading. about 2,300 or more of that number In this ay and 
suburbs, is building an addition to roll steel, as shown by the following 
newspaper clipping from the Harrisburg Patriot: 4 

“PROGRESS ON NEW LEBANON STEEL PLANT. 
“LEBANON, July 30. 

“The American Iron & Steel 3 Co., of this city, who 
recently decided to build a new $1,000,000 modern steel plant, is going 
right ahead in carrying out the plans for the big new plant here. 
Hundreds of additional men will be given employment in the steel 
works. The American Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, hes been commissioned 
to proceed with the erection of about 2,400 tons of steel for an open- 
hearth plant. The new works will be equipped with four 50-ton open- 
hearth furnaces; blooming and billet mills will also be provided for. 
At present the local company is not a producer of its steel, and has 
been purchasing its requirements in the open market.” 

I am pasting up some more clippings to show how the iron and steel 
business and incidentally the silk business, which is always slack— 

I will say for the benefit of other Senators—as, of course, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania well knows—that in Allentown, Pa., 
known as the Silk City, silk is a great industry— 
when business troubles are in sight, are “ depressed.” 

The writer of the letter inserts the following newspaper 
clippings: 

BESSEMER MILL HAS A RECORD—EVERY DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STEEL PLANT RUNNING FULL BLAST—FEAR SLUMP NO LONGER. 
de 3 2 15 8 STEELTON, July 19. 

e fear of a slump in activities at the local plant of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. of a few weeks ago has disa $ ‘ina the entire plant baring 
the past week has again taken its stride with eve department running to 
its Ee The only department now idle is the Lochiel blast furnace, 
and the opinion prevails that this will not be again started unless its 
product is urgently needed. 

The week ending to-day has been the biggest, so far as the production 
of steel with the duplex sem is concerned, in the history of the 
plant, and the Bessemer mill will have a record output for the week. 

Another big run this week was made at the billet mill, which worked 


on tie and splice plates, and the foundries, open hearths, rail mill, 
in fact, every mi ie OW booming, Ahlers sni, 


PUDDLERS ACCEPT ADVANCE ON WAGES. 

Employees of the Reading Iron Co., which has 3,000 men on its pay 
roll, last night accepted the offer of the management to advance the 
3 rate from $4.75 per ton to $5, with a further advance when 

ade conditions warrant. The men also decided to organize and be- 
come affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

The writer of the letter then continues: 


Here in Lebanon the Lebanon Stove Wor idle for some time, will 
start its plant agaln in two weeks, and the Lebanon Silk Co., rushed 
es — will start a branch factory in East Lebanon in a very 


ongressman KREIDER, of this district, who has four factories in this 
istrict, is building a big addition to his factory at Annville, to employ 
many more men and women. 

I regret to say that I can not give you my name. I am working for 
a Republican who believes as firmly in protection as he does in the 
New Testament—maybe more—and this review of the situation, as 
taken from Harrisburg, Lebanon, and Reading papers, in the heart of 
the aie and steel distri is written thant consultation with 
him. wish you success, and believe that you represent the people of 
New Jersey as they should be represented. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course I shall absolutely refuse to reply 
to an anonymous communication. I deem it unworthy of the 
consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I realize that weakness, but 
still it is entirely within the province of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania to do as he may choose with reference to it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I deem it a frivolous consumption of the 
time of the Senate to submit an anonymous communication to 
this body. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Possibly; but what has the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to say with reference to the printed 
slips that are quoted from newspapers in Lebanon County and 
in Reading? 

Mr. PENROSE. The printed slips come from Democratic 
newspapers in the city of Harrisburg and largely refer to in- 
dustries in adjoining counties. My remarks applied to the 
county of Lebanon. I stand emphatically on them and defy 
successful contradiction. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
anon—— 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator's cause is indeed weak when he 
8885 anonymous communications to the Senate of the United 

tates, 


Here is a statement from Leb- 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. You quoted no authority 
with reference to your printed slips. Here is one from a Leb- 
anon paper, in which it is stated 

Mr. PENROSE. I quoted my own authority. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Here is a printed slip, which 
says “ Penrose has not favored Lebanon with a visit for years” 
and that he knows nothing about the situation. I realize that 
being anonymous is a weakness of the letter, but the posi- 
tion—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad the Senator has some ray of in- 
telligence to realize in his remarks the weakness of his position, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. There is no Senator who will 
attempt to say that this statement is false. 

Mr. PENROSE. I say it is unworthy of discussion when we 
are all anxious to pass this bill as promptly as possible. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know you are yery anxious, 
but you are quite as anxious to portray your picture of doleful 
sadness throughout the length and breadth of this country. No 
one rose then to criticize the Senator's authority; but now, let 
me say with reference to your colleague and neighbor [Mr. 
Outver}], who delivered a long diatribe on the question of ore, 
iron, and steel, that I hold in my hand a paper that is akin—— 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly, 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the Senator from New Jersey please give 
the definition of the word he has just used? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I would not presume so 
much on the lack of intelligence of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania as to attempt a definition. Here I hold in my hand a 
paper that is akin to a leaflet from the Bible for the average 
Republican. It is a clipping from the New York Tribune of 
yesterday, and it goes on to say, referring to the steel report 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 
_ The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have seen some intimations that lead me 
to think that that leaflet has been torn out of the Republican 
bible. I do not know that we should like to accept that au- 
thority. . 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, you stood by it, and it 
stood by you. It stated a good many things that I did not think 
could be attributed decently to a book that might be called the 
Bible, but for 40 years it was gospel to you; you fattened on it, 
supped from it, fed from it as a babe would suckle at the breast 
of its mother, and now because it begins to tell the truth in the 
light of this generation you begin to hesitate. 

The New York Tribune of yesterday, just at the time when 
the doleful tale from Pennsylvania in regard to steel conditions 
was being told by the Senator from Pennsylvania, had this to 
say: 

The significance of this report— 

Referring to the steel report— 
is appreciated when considered in the usually accepted light that the 
prosperity or adversity of the St Corporation gives an index to 
actual trade conditions throughout the country. 
ron cers e Plae encora . aad 

0 
„ evidence at prosperity will, be enjoyed throughout the 
remainder of the year. 

I realized the force of the suggestion advanced by the distin- 
guished and lovable Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gat- 
LINGER] when he said that the present prosperity came under 
Republican domination, as we are living under a Republican 
tariff law. So we are; but the Senator knows and everybody 
else knows that money and finance are like water; they will 
float and change at the least disturbance; and, so, in the light 
of statements which Senators have made as to disturbed condi- 
tions, we might imagine that the business world would be dis- 
turbed; but, on the contrary, all the evidence is that it is not 
disturbed. Now, I say, in heaven’s name cease your doleful 
prophecies; be of good cheer and good heart. We are as much 
interested in this great country as you can possibly be; we are 
not going to shut the doors to the trade possibilities of Penn- 
sylvania. Even your Sharples creamery plant will go on; we 
will open new doors and new avenues, and with a reasonable 
tariff I think I can see your Sharples separators trying to find 
a market with the hope of separating and dividing the Milky 
Way in the heavens above. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I know that great latitude is 
allowed the Senator from New Jersey, but I do not see by what 
authority he connected my name with the article in the New 
York Tribune from which he has quoted, or with any discus- 
sion that has been had on the subject of depression in business 
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consequent upon the introđuction of the pending tariff measure, 
because from first to last, in what little I have spoken on the 
subject I defy the Senator from New Jersey, or any other 
Senator, to point to a single word I have said on the subject of 
depression. 

My position, Mr. President, is that this legislation will lead to 
depression; but I have studiously refrained from talking about 
conditions as they exist to-day, either in the steel or any other 
industry. So I feel dispesed to resent the introduction of my 
name by the Senator from New Jersey and his making me the 
text for any remarks upon the subject. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I had no 
thought of doing anything that might be deemed as unkind or 
in the least discourteous. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator can say anything unkind that he 
pleases so long as it is true. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Great God, I have not an 
unkind thought in my heart, and would not express it if I had. 
I want, however, to ask the Senator in all fairness—perhaps 
my eyes and vision were wrong; perhaps my ears failed to 
carry to my brain the correct sound of the yoice—did we not 
yesterday evening hear the Senator from Pennsylvania make 
reference to the steel and iron interests, either in the form of a 
document or by oral statement? 

Mr. OLIVER. Of course, Mr. President, I did 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That was my text. 

Mr, OLIVER. But I did not allude to any present depression 
in the steel or iron business, as the Senator said I did. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator did not speak in 
any glowing terms of its future or its hopes in the near-by. 

Mr. OLIVER. Because I realized what was going to happen 
from the interference of such measures as are proposed under 
the leadership of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator dignifies, magni- 
fies, and compliments me too much. I am not a leader at all; 
I am an humble citizen in the party. I only said that, as I 
understood the Senator's remarks, he did not refer to apples or 
potatoes; but he referred distinctly and directly to steel, and I 
felt that when the New York Tribune floated in and its financial 
column was so rich and full of contradictions, it was only fit 
and reasonable and proper that, in a decorous and dignified 
way, I might confront him with his own doctrine and feed him 
with his own medicine, so to speak. 


PROPOSED CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have here a resolution 
adopted by the Democratic county central committee of Sarpy 
County, Nebr., which I should like to have read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas President Wilson has wisely recommended to Congress the 
immediate passage of a currency measure carefully designed to pro- 
tect the people and honest business of the country against the pos- 
sibility of the money stringency now and always threatened by the 
powerful capitalistic combinations whenever just remedial legislation 
seems probable or possible; and 

Whereas it is imperative that the administration at this time receive 
the loyal A obs of all Democratic Members of the House and Senate 
in its great ttle against greed and privilege, and for the common 
people: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Democratic county central committee of Sarpy 

County, Nebr., That all Democratic representatives In Congress ý 
and 3 are, called upon and earnestly requested to loyally and 
patriotically give unqualified support to the great administration meas- 
ures now pending before Congress relative to tariff and currency, and 
to defer until some future session of Congress the offering of amend- 
ments or criticism likely to delay, obstruct, or defeat the passage of 
either measure; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to our representatives in Congress, Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK and 
Hon. C. C. LOBECK. 

Adopted July 19, 1913. 


B. J. MELIA, Chairman, 
Attest: 


W. D. SCHMAL, 
Secretary, Springfield, Nebr. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like the opportunity 
of saying a few words upon this resolution, for the reason that 
it is pretty well known here, as well as in my State, that I am 
strongly opposed to any comprehensive currency legislation dur- 
ing the present session. I think this question is too difficult 
and too delicate for Congress to undertake to pass upon hur- 
riedly in the closing days of an extra session called for another 
purpose. I am in entire sympathy with the idea that some 
reformation of our banking and currency laws is desirable, but 
I have no idea that any emergency exists which will excuse Con- 
gress in railroading through a revolutionary measure such as 
has been introduced by my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

The delicacy and the difficulty of this great question demand 
more than ordinary discussion and more than ordinary study. 
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I am very sure that I have not had the necessary time to give 
to if, and I believe I echo the sentiment of most Senators in 
this Chamber in saying that they have not had the necessary 
time to give to this new bill during the present session. The 
only possible reason for yielding unqualified support to this 
measure is upon the theory that we are or may be confronted 
by an emergency; we are urged to hurry upon the theory that 
as the result of tariff legislation, or because of some possible 
couspiracy of great money interests, the business world may be 
in danger. We are advised that this bill should be railroaded 
through Congress in order to protect the people of the country 
from the evils that might come. : 

But, Mr. President, it is easy to see, by a mere reading of 
the bill, that it is not and can not be an emergency measure, 
for the reason that it proposes a permanent revolution in our 
banking and currency system, and also for the reason that it 
will take at least a year to organize the new reserve banks 
according to the terms proposed in the bill. 

Mr. President, the Senate is in the midst of a tariff discus- 
sion. The country has made up its mind upon the tariff and 
announced it by an election. Congress has about made up 
the bill for the new tariff. The country is ready for it. I 
believe the country is not only ready for it, but anxious to 
have it over and have Congress adjourn and go home and 
allow the business world to adjust itself to the new tariff 
conditions. The country has not, however, made up its mind 
on the banking and currency bill. This revolutionary measure, 
which has many features that commend themselves to me, is 
not even understood by Congress as yet, and the country, 
even the bankers, have not approached an understanding of 
its provisions or probable effects. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. With the emergency currency law in 
force which is now upon the statute books, under which the 
Secretary of the Treasury has announced that if necessary he 
will issue $500,000,000 in currency, and in view of the fact that 
he has proposed to place money in the Southwest upon security 
other than United States bonds, does the Senator think it is 
possible for a situation to arise during the next three or four 
months in which there would be a currency famine in the 
United States? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not, Mr. President. I believe that 
the courageous and intelligent administration now in power at 
Washington can use the Vreeland Act to relieve any condition 
which may arise. Personally I should be in favor of an exten- 
sion of the Vreeland Act. I should be in favor of a simple 
amendment to it which would liberalize it to some extent and 
make it easier for the banks to secure currency under it. But 
even if that were not done, I think the present form of the law 
efficient. I am sure the proposed measure can not possibly be 
looked upon as an immediate relief. Anyone who studies it 
will readily come to the same conclusion. 

Those who think we can pass it one week and that on the 
following week the country will have $500,000,000 of additional 
currency with easy credit are woefully mistaken. 

Suppose the impossible should happen and this bill should be 
passed October 1. Would that immediately bring the millenium 
in the business world? On the contrary, we would then enter 
upon a period of reorganization in the banking world, and we 
would be in it for a year. 

For instance, the bill provides that within 90 days after it 
is passed the country shall be divided into 12 districts and each 
of the 7,000 banks placed in its own particular district for 
operation. Ninety days are allowed in the bill for this under- 
taking. Provision is made for hearings to settle controversies 
as to the boundaries of districts. Twelve cities must be se- 
lected. Anyone knows that there will be great contention all 
over the country for the opportunity to be one of those cities. 
Anyone knows that the struggles will be very intense and the 
controversy will be very considerable. The author of the bill 
has not overestimated the time required when he has provided 
90 days for the division of the country into 12 districts, with 
one of the 12 cities at the head of each district. 

Thus three months will have elapsed without any measure of 
relief. Then it is provided that the banks must subscribe stock 
or leave the national banking system. How long do the advo- 
cates of the bill think it will require for enough banks to sub- 
Scribe stock to establish 12 of these associations, no one of 
which shall have less than $5,000,000 capital? 

The bill gives to the banks a whole year in which to reach a 
decision as to whether or not they will enter the new system. 
I am confident a longer time would be necessary; but suppose, 
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at the very best, enough banks should enter the new system in 
three months to organize every district in the country, six 
months would then have elapsed. What is the next step? 

The next step is that each district must elect six directors, 
three others being chosen here at Washington. It would take 
at least a month for the 7,000 banks to hold these elections, and 
it is quite likely that a single election will not be sufficient. 
The bill provides for a second election if in the first election the 
directors do not receive a majority of the votes—so that an- 
other month might be required. But let us assume that only 
one election is needed. 

Then, after that, the directors will naturally meet and organ- 
ize in each district. It is not overstating the case to say that 
it will require two months for the directors to organize, to find 
offices, to secure vaults, to elect officers of these associations, to 
engage clerks, and to put their forces in working order. They 
could then receive from the subscribing banks the 10 per cent 
of their capital which they are required to subscribe. 

When they have done that they will have offices without any 
money with which to operate except the capital subscribed by 
banks. The banks are given two additional months in which to 
pay in the 3 per cent of their deposits. When that is accom- 
plished, the 12 associations will be ready for operation. 

All these proceedings will require altogether 11 months, as I 
figure it up. That is the very shortest time possible. Therefore 
for practically a year the country would not have the benefit of 
the new bill and would be dependent upon the measures and 
the means that now exist. 

Meanwhile, the 11 months that will have been absorbed in 
this preparation and this organization will be months of uproar 
and disturbance in the banking werld, months of contention in 
almost every bank between stockholders as to whether or not 
they shall go into the system and between the directors in 
every bank. It is safe to say that this disturbance in the 
banking world is not likely to prove of benefit to the commercial 
and manufacturing world. The withdrawal of hundreds of 
millions of money from existing banks to furnish capital and 
deposits for the new would compel existing banks to reduce 
loans and credits, and the new reserve banks could not imme- 
diately relieve the situation. 

Do advocates of the currency bill in its present form think 
they can cure any possible disorder that may arise in the com- 
mercial and manufacturing world from the passage of the tariff 
bill by producing disorder and uncertainty in the banking 
world? They remind me very much of the thought embraced 
in the childish rhyme: 


There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise, 

He jumped into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes, 


Now, when he found his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 

He jumped into another bush 
And scratched them in again. 

Do advocates of the passage of this measure at this session 
as an emergency proposition think that after unsettling busi- 
ness, as must naturally result from a new tariff bill, they can, 
by unsettling banking conditions, improve those unsettled busi- 
ness conditions? 

No, Mr. President; I am strongly opposed to the plan to vote 
upon a revolutionary change in our banking and currency 
system at this session under whip and spur. I believe our 
banking and currency system needs reform; but, after all, it is 
reasonably good. During the 50 years or more that we have 
had it this Nation has advanced from a low rank among the 
nations of the world until now it stands at the very head in 
banking power in the world, possessing practically one-half of 
all the banking power of the civilized world. It has not been 
by accident. The system needs reform, but it is not entirely 
bad nor critically dangerous. 

Mr. President, I renew my decision declining to take the 
suggestion of my friends in Sarpy County, and I reaffirm my 
opinion that it would be a great mistake for the Senate, at this 
session, to pass a revolutionary banking and currency measure 
in haste and without proper study. I say that, although many 
of the features of the bill commend themselves to me, I want 
more time, however, to consider such a serious proposition. 
I think the Senate wants more time and will not act hur- 
riedly. I am sure we shall be benefited by allowing the 
country to consider and criticize this bill during the few months 
we are in recess. We can then return here in December, re- 
freshed by our rest, and ready to take up this great question 
upon its merits. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I am not surprised at the resolu- 
tion of the citizens of Nebraska favoring action at this session on 
the banking and currency bill, but I confess I am greatly sur- 
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prised at the attitude of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
firrcucock]. To the request of his constituents for action 
at this special session, as strongly urged by President Woodrow 
Wilson in his message upon the subject of banking and cur- 
rency, he responds with a vigorous negative, without giving 
any adequate reason that justifies his position. 

The Senator ks of this bill as a “ revolutionary ” measure. 
He himself introduced, at this very session, a bill to establish 
regional reserve banks of like character. ‘Yet his bill was not 
revolutionary, nor was it novel. The bill which has been pro- 
posed by me and offered to the Senate, No. 2639, to which 
reference is made, does not contain any new principles of bank- 
ing. ‘They are old, as old as the hills; old in stability; old in 
the experience of the most learned and civilized men upon the 
globe. They are principles which are found in the Bank of 
England, which provides the mobilization of the reserves of 
the other banks of England in its own vaults, and keeps its 
assets liquid for the purpose of serving commerce and industry— 
by immediate loans whenever necessary—but not conducted as 
a money-making bank. The Bank of England has the right 
to issue legal-tender notes, current throughout the British 
Empire as legal tender. The Bank of England can enlarge the 
volume of those notes. By virtue of its great stability, by 
virtue of its high character, by virtue of its control by public 
opinion in mobilizing these reserves, and creating some elasticity 
of currency by raising the rate and thus bringing gold to Lon- 
don—which is the only free gold market in the world—the Bank 
of England has illustrated and demonstrated the wisdom of the 
principles of this bill, S. 2639, which is derisively termed by 
the Senator from Nebraska a “revolutionary” bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I hope my friend from 
Oklahoma will withdraw or modify that language. I have 
not referred to the bill in derision at all. I said the bill was 
revolutionary. I am not sure but that we need a revolution, 
but I do not think we want it now as an emergency measure 
without time to consider and discuss it. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma will not withdraw 
his designation of the epithet “revolutionary” used by the Sena- 
tor as derisive. 

I happened to receive this morning, Mr. President, a letter 
from one of the great men of this Nation, learned in economics 
and learned in finance, a student of finance, Prof. Charles J. 
Bullock, professor of economics of Harvard University, earnestly 
approving the principles of this bill. What does he say about 
this bill? That it is revolutionary? No, sir. That it is un- 
wise and unfit for present consideration? No, sir. That because 
it can not be put into force for one year, therefore we shall 
not consider it at all? No, sir. He does not say that. Here 
is what he says 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I dislike to interrupt the Senator 
from Oklahoma, but I do not think the time of the Senate should 
now be taken up with the discussion of the financial question. 
I think we should give our exclusive time to the tariff bill, and 
press it on toa vote. I think we should each ayoid—— 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I decline to yield further to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘Then, Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that the Senator from Oklahoma is out of order, 
and can not proceed except by unanimous consent; and I with- 
hold my consent from the further discussion of this subject. 

Mr. OWEN. I understood that I had the unanimous consent 
of the Senate when I began; if I had not, then the point of 
order is well taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to rule, if 
the regular order is called for, that the regular order is the 
introduction of bills and joint resolutions. 

Mr. OWEN. I give notice to the Senate that I will proceed 
with my answer to the Senator from Nebraska immediately 
after the morning hour at the first available opportunity. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and other Senators. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition presented by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will be referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. The regular order is the introduction of 
bills and joint resolutions. 

[Routine business was transacted, which appears earlier in 
the proceedings.] 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. STONE, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may now be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri asks 


unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of H. R. 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tha 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask that we proceed with the reading of 
paragraph 105. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not care to interfere 
with the way in which we have taken up the morning hour 
to-day, because no notice had been given, but it was my purpose 
before the Senate adjourns to-day, and I had as well do it 
now as later, to say that my understanding is that no debate 
is in order during the morning hour with regard to petitions, 
memorials, bills, or resolutions that may be introduced without 
unanimous consent; and that from now on, with a view to 
facilitating the consideration of the tariff bill, which is the 
measure before the Senate and which is the subject that this 
session of Congress was called to deal with, I shall object, 
if some other Senator does not, to any debate except by unani- 
mous consent during the morning hour upon matters that 
are brought to the attention of the Senate which do not come 
up regularly for discussion during that hour under the rules. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, without venturing an 
opinion as to whether or not the Senator will be able to carry 
out his program, I simply want to say that it is a gratification 
to me to know that the morning hour has as a rule been con- 
sumed by Senators on the other side, and not by Republican 
Senators. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think that remark is rather 
gratuitous. I think that the morning hour has been consumed 
by both sides of the Chamber, not more I think by this side than 
by the other side. Possibly this morning more of the time has 
been consumed by this than by the other side, but we have all 
fallen into the habit here, and ordinarily it is not a bad habit, 
of discussing by unanimous consent various and sundry matters 
that are not properly before the body for discussion. 

I do not mean to say that I will carry that rule to an extreme 
length, but I do mean to say that I will invoke it in every 
proper and legitimate way with a view to curtailing these dis- 
cussions which take up practically all the morning hour. 

Mr. STONE. I have been informed that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Savutssury] desires to address himself some- 
what in a general way for a short while on the bill before we 
proceed to the next paragraph. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to re- 
view the arguments of the gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber. The impatience of the business men of the country 
with the necessary delay in passing this bill forbids the waste 
of time which would be necessarily consumed in doing so. 

One of those learned Senators has solemnly assured us that 
the passage of this bill will “ place this great Republic at the 
mercy,” whatever that may mean, “of other nations for some 
of the very necessaries of life, such as sugar, wool, meat, and 
flour.” Take that statement, Mr. President, as a sample of 
many statements of Republican Senators we might, if we would, 
review or answer. Is it wise or necessary to answer a multitude 
of statements of this character? We believe that the industry, 
intelligence, and energy of our farmers, our business men, our 
workmen, not inferior to those of other nations, will provide 
all these things as cheaply in America as anywhere. Beet sugar 
we will continue to produce under any tariff bill, and should 
we not we will hardly be said to be at the mercy of Cuba, whose 
markets are near to us and can not be controlled by a foreign 
power. 

We do not believe that fewer sheep will bear wool in this 
country or that because we put honest woolen blankets or real 
woolen garments over or on our people to protect them from the 
cold, we will put them at the mercy of other nations. 

Because, so far as we can by this bill, we loosen up the grip 
of the Meat Trust on the stomachs of our people, we do not be- 
lieve that we will place them at the mercy of other nations; nor 
do we believe that by taking the duty off flour or wheat or 
potatoes, used solely heretofore to beguile and deceive our 
farmers, will we destroy the fertility of our fields, the industry 
of our farmers, or the output of our millers. 

Two-thirds the life of a generation, Mr. President, has passed 
since the people last commanded Congress to reform the tariff. 
Their direction was disregarded, their hopes made vain, and 
other seemingly more important issues pressed for settlement 
or prevented a clear issue being raised. Only after these 20 
long years of tariff spoliation, that command for tari orm 
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being unmistakably repeated, are we in sight of a compliance 
therewith in accordance with the reiterated pledges of Demo- 
cratic platforms, 

I greatly regret, Mr. President, that there has been an effort 
on the part of some Senators to give a somewhat sectional bias 
to this debate and a sectional color to this bill by contrast of 
the West and the East. Certainly no one can accuse the people 
of the State I represent, or their representatives, of being in- 
fluenced by tariff benefits to support this bill. The statistics, 
so far as submitted by Republican Senators, indeed, seem to 
show that Delaware can get no advantage from this bill. The 
distinguished senior Senator from Iowa shows by his figures, 
made from a protectionist standpoint, that my State just comes 
out with an even balance sheet of what he terms advantage 
and disadvantage, and I am glad that this is so. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that any fair criticism can show that this bill 
has in it any sectional favoritism or will work to the disad- 
vantage of any portion of the Union. 

Delawareans are not seeking favors, privileges, or unequal 
opportunities under the form of law, and neither ask nor expect 
nor would justify me in asking such for them. They have so 
suffered from the political debauchery promoted by the bene- 
ficiaries of tariff-protected and monopolistic interests that their 
hopes of clean government rest solely in preventing a continu- 
ance of the advantages to be derived by certain interests through 
tariff favoritism whereby campaign contributions to secure 
yotes in this body may become less attractive investments. 

Mr. President, the deplorable political conditions in some of 
the States of the Union, with which we are more or less fa- 
miliar, can clearly be traced back to the persistent efforts of 
protected manufacturers to secure votes in this great legisla- 
tive body for their business benefit. Year after year, by politi- 
cal contributions, they resented the presence here of the dis- 
tinguished men who represented Delaware, and finally suc- 
ceeded for years in supplanting them, not, I fancy, to the benefit 
of the country or to the improvement of this body. 

Many States have learned that the pursuit of votes for tariff 
measures by the favored interests does not tend to increase the 
patriotism or honesty of the electorate or to uphold the old 
standards of their representatives. 

We Democrats, Mr. President, feel that our greater duty is 
to preserve our country’s institutions, rather than gratify our 
local manufacturers. No more insidious attack can be made 
upon popular government than one which, under the working 
of unequal laws, separates our people into hostile classes, 
elasses of those who have not and can not get, and those who 
have and can take more; who actually impose on the weaker 
class, as consumers, the burden of taxation to support an un- 
equal government under which all must live, while the more 
able, the stronger class financially, not only refuse to con- 
tribute their fair share, proportioned to their means and prop- 
erty, but insist upon their vested right, as they have come to 
regard it, to make greater accumulations. 

This tariff bill may not be perfect; no work of human hand 
or brain or both can be expected to fulfill that condition, but 
no unprejudiced man will doubt it is an honest attempt to reach 
better conditions and improve the opportunity for free, un- 
hampered business effort in this country. In the effort to im- 
prove these conditions, naturally our committees have been em- 
barrassed. Some lines of industry have been hothoused to such 
an extent that to expose them immediately to the free and 
natural air of competition might cause them to shrivel up and 
die, but we may confidently say that no tariff bill within the life- 
time of any of us has been constructed with so great a common 
effort of the people’s representatives in both branches of Con- 
gress to effect the greatest good for the common weal. No 
special interests, no association of manufacturers or privi- 
leged beneficiaries, have written a section, a elause, or a word, 
as we believe, in this great bill. If we can credit even a frac- 
tion of the testimony never contradicted, whole schedules have 
been written into previous bills by such beneficiaries, their 
associations, and representatives. 

Until tariff excesses could not fail to produce profound con- 
viction in all, many of our Demoeratic leaders, even of national 
stature, had not been able to “find” themselves. Political con- 
ditions in the last decade changed too fast for them. They did 
not fully appreciate that the insidious forms of modern privi- 
lege made honest government difficult and equal government im- 
possible, American industrial selfishness, which at first did not 
scruple to beg for special favors in tariff legislation, encouraged 
and applauded for more than a generation, had so increased, 
had so blinded the eyes and perverted the minds of tariff bene- 
ficiaries, that it grew strong enough, chiefly through political 
eontributions, to demand these favors as a right, and became so 
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rich and powerful as not to hesitate to keep them by corrup- 
tion. These conditions had to be practically met and reformed. 

The income-tax provision of this bill, Mr. President, will go 
far toward removing the settled belief in the minds of many of 
our fellow citizens that money can rule this land, and while 
paying no proportionate part of the expense of government can, 
at its will, rule, tax, and debase manhood. 

The distinct effort to lessen the cost of living by reducing 
duties on or free-listing the actual necessaries of life will con- 
firm our people in the belief that manhood and womanhood and 
childhood shall not hereafter bear burdens from which prop- 
erty has heretofore been unfortunately and improperly exempt. 

Protection and socialism are twin evil and ill-omened birds, 
hatched in the nest of business and political vultures. preying 
upon our political life and befouling its wholesomeness. One 
principle, if we should call it such, is the progenitor of both— 
the right and consequently the duty of the Government to 
meddle with the distribution and employment of capital. Indi- 
vidual initiative, natural selection of occupation, unhampered 
free will in the choice of a field of one’s business energy are in- 
terfered with, and the State offers rewards and puts up barriers 
to direct these in unnatural channels. If you attempt the regu- 
lation, the encouragement, and the distribution of capital in 
general business, wages, the other element of production, must 
be regulated, must be nationally organized, and we must have 
not only the minimum but maximum wages, and individualism 
in business must be eliminated. To be logical, all industry must 
be nationalized. 

This statement, Mr. President, will not be concurred in by 
the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber, but there is 
the best of Republican authority for thus linking together pro- 
tection and socialism. In his recent Boston speech, the edu- 
eated and highty cultured gentleman, president of a great 
college, who received all the Republican votes in the last elec- 
toral college for Vice President of the United States, declared: 

We can not both guarantee a reasonable profit through tariff legisla- 
tion and keep a straight face when we attack socialism. 

And in that connection spoke of what he called “the unhappy 
guaranty of profit promulgated in 1908” in the Republican plat- 
form of that year. 

Our potitical opponents, Mr. President, seem to have been 
singularly blind to the political signs of the times with respect 
to their tariff policy. Replaced in power in all branches of 
the Federal Government in 1896 by the votes of these Demo- 
erats who left us at that election from, as they believed, pure 
and patriotic motives, disregarding the great opportunity given 
them to rehabilitate their party, the first act of the victorious 
Republicans was to coin into cash through a tariff bill the 
patriotism, no matter whether real or fancied, of the Demo- 
cratic tariff reformers who had made their success possible, 
and put this cash into the pockets of the protected, privileged 
business interests in return for political contributions. 

Never was a great political opportunity more greatly neg- 
lected, and when, drunk with power, reckless, and unrecogniz- 
ing public opinion, the subsequent declarations of Republican 
platforms were given forth and Republican Presidents and 
Congresses, unheeding all danger signals of popular disapproval, 
rushed at all times to the support of privileged and overpro- 
tected wealth, the ultimate result should have seemed unmis- 
takable. 

Time and again during this debate Senators on the other 
side have seemed to show absolute inability to appreciate our 
position or to understand that we should consider it proper to 
lay a tariff duty solely for revenue and which could not benefit 
any special producers or manufacturers. We have seemed at 
times te be speaking to each other across this Chamber in dif- 
ferent languages; and yet it should not be so. 

Senator Dolliver in 1909, in this Chamber. said: 

I warn these men who are among those responsible for the policy of 
the Republican 3 that if they desire an agitation in the United 
States, to begin the day the and to be carried on until these 
wrongs and injuries are rectified. there is no shorter course to that 
end than that which has been pursued by them im the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

These were the words of one of the greatest of modern Re- 
publican Senators, soon thereafter to be called before that great 
Court where the actions and motives of men receive their last, 
just judgment. 

Mr. President, we know that the efforts of that great man in 
the last months of his useful life to lessen the abuses and 
human hardship produced by high-tariff laws in this country, 
which he loved, did not weigh against him in that final judg- 
ment. We Democrats, Mr. President, have in this bill, follow. 
ing the declaration of the Baltimore platform, in effect, adopted 
the very course he desired his own party to pursue. I com- 
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mend his words to those of his party who yet remain in this 
Chamber: 

It is our special duty— 

Said he— 
to take up those schedules which represent the largest investinents of 
protected ag ee and at Icast take out of them fhe rates that are now 
everywhere known to be extravagant and unnecessary, which rise so 
far aboye the level of our real industrial needs as to bring the policy of 
protection into ridicule without doing anybody any sort of good. 

This Senator in 1909 still thought himself a Republican. 
What he would think if here himself to-day we can only surmise. 
We know from the results of the elections of 1910 and 1912 that 
he was a political prophet. 

What happened to this Senator as a result of his earnest 
efforts to lead his party into honest ways and out from the arid 
business wastes, made unproductive by the selfishness of pro- 
tected industries, was only a few days ago ably and clearly 
stated by his successor in this body. To humiliate and discredit 
him at home, his friends were struck at in their business, a 
place on the Finance Committee, though earned by him, was 
denied; the money changers were strong enough to drive honest 
preachers from the temple. 

The natural and practical tendency and result of the so- 
called principle of protection had been worked out to its logical 
conclusion—its legitimate end was reached. I make no charge 
that all the manufacturers of this country are of one type, nor 
do I deny that they have among them a fair proportion of good 
citizens and patrictic men, but we all know that saints and arch- 
angels have net been directing the tariff-protected industries of 
America. - The cupidity of every ordinary human being engaged 
in almost every industry in the country had been aroused, the 
unnatural appetite whetted during the long years of tariff 
abuses had become gluttonous, and the “fostered” infants of 
the protectiye tariff became Frankensteins, who wrote their 
wishes in our laws when their business interests were affected. 

When an individual ceases to react to the facts of life, we 
adjudge him insane. So, when political parties and their leaders, 
instead of facing the present and finding a way to cope with it, 
turn their backs on it, doggedly hold to wrong ideas of govern- 
ment, eyen implore the past to return, they are drawing near 
to their extinction, provided, always, that there exist in their 
country other men who have the future in their hearts. 

As supporters of the old order, doubtless most of the Repub- 
licans were sincere. So, I have no doubt, are still some of the 
old “standpatters.” They believe themselves unselfish and 
patriotic, but they have a fatal weakness—they believe in 
classes and not in men, in symbols and party phrases and not 
in facts. This is a blight which almost invariably overtakes 
society at the point of dissolution. Fortunately for our country, 
it only overtook one of our great political parties. Republican 
tenacity was not fortitude, it was merely the quality of the leech 
und the barnacle. 

If the Democratic Party fails to understand and rightly in- 
terpret the feelings, the hopes, the expectations, the aspirations 
of the American people, it has no political future. It is easy 
fo chill the boundless enthusiasm and render futile the blossom- 
ing hopes of our party and our people. We can thrash over 
again old political straw, but we will get no wheat. One can 
not be surprised at the resentment evinced by our opponents 
against the President of the United States because he has 
shown the courage and ability to successfully lead our party. 
At Baltimore we might have nominated a less heroic candidate 
and would have met defeat as usual. It would only haye con- 
vinced the country that as a modern political engine the Demo- 
cratic Party was worn out and obsolete. 

We seized the opportunity and selected a candidate who 
was his own platform and could stand on ours, one who had 
the well-earned confidence of the whole people, who had made 
good“ in every relation in life and in every official position 
to which the people had commissioned him, who had become 
a popular ideal, whose proved ability had justified the people's 
confidence, whe appealed to their highest hopes and to their 
imagination, and whose success meant to them the continuance 
of popular government in this country along clean, whole- 
pome, mposi and uncontrolled lines, and our victory was 
assu 


Our candidate occupied this position. The wise leaders of 


our party adyised his nomination, the people wanted it, and 
if the object of nominating a President was to elect him, how 
foolish it would haye been to first block the wishes of the 
voters, to defeat their hopes by manipulation, intrigues, and 
chicane, and then expect them to give their support, which 
had te be undivided and hearty, to some one selected at a 
secret conference of representatives of predatory, tariff-fed, or 


public-service business who manage to control most of the 
political bosses. 

We escaped such dangers. The voters of our great organiza- 
tion—indeed, of all parties—recognized our sincerity. They 
gaye us control of all the branches of the Federal Government, 
and we were at once called together in Congress to formulate 
and pass this bill. 

No one contends that all wisdom is embodied in it. It does 
not go far enough for some of us; it goes too far for others. 
But on it we are agreed, and it will pass this Senate; and the 
voters of the country, and the honest business men of the coun- 
try, who seek no special privileges, will ratify and applaud our 
work. The only weakness of our political position is a prac- 
tical ene, that the benefits of the changes will be so evenly and 
fairly distributed they may not be recognized at once, as were 
the special privileges conferred on the protected interests. Our 
course meets opposition, flerce and unrelenting opposition. No 
one could expect it would not. Dire predictions are indulged 
in by our Republican friends. We have done nothing that is 
right, or at least done nothing in the right way. Well, we could 
expect nothing better than such predictions from some of our 
opponents; but suppose these dire disasters so glibly predicted 
by Republican Senators do not happen. One says they may not 
happen at once, may not come for years. Another says that 
mills are closing and soup kettles being hung over the fires 
of publie wrath and disappointment. We-may be sure that 
wheneyer business trouble shall come, whatever its cause, all of 
it, even from business incapacity, will be attributed to Demo- 
cratic misdeeds. Standpatters say that tariff reform may not 
produce panics and disaster this year or next year, but in the 
distant future sometime, somewhere, a panic will come, and 
then and there such distress will be attributed to Democracy. 

Pardon our incapacity if we refuse to believe any longer in 
these selfish tales of ghosts and goblins, in the withcraft of dis- 
honest or possibly purchased and corrupt legislation by which 
prosperity, according to Republican speakers, has been pro- 

uced, The tales of how good it is to create a plutocracy made 
strong and great, through special privilege, do not now appeal 
to us or to our constituents. The pleas for protecting American 
labor by creating rich manufacturing corporations, which then 
obtain the cheap foreign labor to compete with our American 
workmen and try to buy off and corrupt the leaders of their 
labor unions, when addressed to laboring men, either from the 
stump or from this Hall, now fall on deaf ears, To show his 
sense of humor, the laboring man grins his lack of appreciation 
and votes the Democratic ticket. 

Great interests have never failed of able advocates, and some 
honest men are nearly always found among them. Enriched and 
intrenched privilege fights hard and long for its own perpetua- 
tion. It has always fought hardest and is still fighting hard in 
this Chamber through the champions of high protection, whose 
personal honesty and belief, however, it is not my intention to 
impugn, but it is fighting a losing fight. 

The people of the country are aware they have now in both 
branches of Congress a majority of men representing them, com- 
ing practically from every section, from States from coast to 
coast, whose hope and thought is not of self, not of party, not 
even of State, but of a continent-wide country, peopled by fellow 
men, whose common burdens are to be lightened, whose business 
efforts are to be unfettered, whose chance of life in peace and 
comfort is to be bettered, whose hopes and aspirations are to 
be listened to and heeded, whose children and grandchildren— 
yes, and great-grandchildren—can offer praise and their devout 
thanks that at a crisis in popular government, when things 
looked dark for the future, a man was found, and with enough 
other men to uphold his efforts, who did not fail or falter when 
leading his countrymen back to the simpler, higher ideals of 
life and government and away from the false gods of the dollar 
chaser, created by special privilege, which we will now only 
preserye in political museums to the lasting dishonor of the 
Republican Party and its repealed tariff laws. 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huemes in the chair), 
The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Chilton Gronna Kern 

con Clapp Hollis La Follette 
Borah Clarke, Ark. Hughes Lane 
Bristow Crawford James Lea 
Bryan Dillingham Johnson, Me. Lewis 
Burton Fall Jones Lippitt 
Catron Fletcher Kenyon Martine, N. J. 
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Myers Ransdell Smith, Ariz. 

Oliver Robinson Smith, S. C. Townsend 

Owen Saulsbury moot Vardaman 
Shafroth Stone arren 

Penrose Sheppard Sutherland Weeks 

Perkins Sherman Thomas Wiliams 

Pittman Shields Thompson Works 

Pomerene Simmons Thornton 


Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. JoHNsTON] is unavoidably absent from 
the Chamber. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CLAPP. My colleague [Mr. NELSON] is necessarily ab- 
sent from the Chamber on business connected with the Senate. 
I make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. STONE. My colleague, the junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Resp], is absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

\ Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], on 
aecount of illness. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumber] is necessarily absent on account of illness in his 
family. He is paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My colleague [Mr. Overman] is detained 
from the Senate on business of the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. I announce that my colleague [Mr. Warsn! 
is absent from the Chamber on account of public business. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Crank of Wyoming], who is unavoidably detained 
on public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, when interrupted by the rules of 
the morning hour in my reply to the Senator from Nebraska, who 
denounced the banking and currency bill submitted by me as 
revolutionary, and so forth, denied the petition of the Demo- 
erats of Nebraska praying him to support the Democratic Presi- 
dent in the policy of passing banking and curreney legislation 
at this session, I was pointing out the fact that the principles 
of the bill were older than the Senator from Nebraska; that 
they were well understood in Europe and America; that they 
had been thoroughly established by long experience as sound 
and wise and were indorsed by the most learned scholars, 
Mr. President, this morning I received a letter from Prof. 
Charles J. Bullock, professor of economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity, one of the most learned men in the United States, 
indorsing these well-recognized principles as set forth in this 
bill, which I think is of sufficient importance to be read to the 
Senate. The letter relates to the banking and currency bill 
introduced by me—S. 2639. It is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August $, 1913. 


Senator ROBERT L. Owxx, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


extremely good. 
desirable to secure at the present time. 
is out of the questions clearing houses do not seem to be good agencies 
to utilize for the only solution seems to the estab- 


In the second place, 
effectually for the mobilization of the anung 
States, thereby introducing some degree of unity, and therefore a very 
desirable provision for emergencies, into eur hitherto decentralized 
banking system. - 

In the third place, the bill will make our currency tem more 
elastic, and will do this in a way that ought to satisfy all schools of 
currency reform. It seems clear that under this bill currency can not 
be issued except in response to the legitimate demands of business 
and at the same time such issue is under the control of the Federal 
Government, but in such a manner as to avoid all the dangers which 
many of us believe attend the issue of mone: directly by the Government. 

In the fourth place, the bill ought to widen and greatly inerease the 
market for first-class mercantile paper, thereby making our banks more 
serviceable to the commerce an dustries of the country and less 
Mkely to be drawn into speculation In securities. 

Yours, sincerely, 
CHARLES J. BULLOCK, 
Professor of Economics, Harverd University. 


I have read the letter to the Senate because it is one of 
many commendations by the greatest scholars of the coun- 
try of the principles of the bill submitted by me (S. 2639); 
and, with the consent of the Senate, I ask to place in the 
Recorp a statement of the Bank of England, a statement 
of the Bank of France, of the Bank of Belgium, of the 
Bank of the Netherlands, and, of the Bank of Germany, 


all of which act as great reserve banks, intended to pro- 
vide accommodations to commerce and industry at all times. 
Not merely sometimes, not merely when money is easy, but 
when money is tight, when there is a panic on, the Bank of 
England always accommodates the commerce and industries of 
the English people. The Bank of France never fails to do so, 
and the Bank of Germany never fails to do so; but in this 
country, with our scattered reserves, with no institution eharged 
with the responsibility of caring for the reserves, with the ac- 
tual reserves forbidden to be loaned at all, with no institution 
charged with the duty of protecting the ecommerce and industry 
of the country by furnishing accommodation on properly quali- 
fied classes of paper at all times, we are in constant jeopardy— 
we are in danger of financial and eommercial stringency at any 
time. 

This is not a new matter. I point to these Illustrations and 
I ask permission fo put in the Rercorp a table of inter- 
est charges made by these great Government banks—for 
they are Government banks. The Bank of England is con- 
trolled by public sentiment, and there is not a banker or 
a broker or a bill discounter on the governing board of the 
Bank of England. The Bank of Germany is controlled by the 
Government of Germany, which appoints every member of the 
curatorium, a supervising board, and appoints every member of 
the directorium, the managing board of the Reichsbank, which 
is the Imperial reserve bank of the Empire. In like manner 
the Bank of France is absolutely managed by the managers ap- 
pointed by the President of France. He appoints the governor 
of the Bank of France, he appoints the subgovernor, and he 
appoints the 188 managers of the Bank of France. 

It will be clearly seen by these tables that these reserve 
banks hold their assets in gold, notes, and liquid paper at all 
times, so as to make these reserves loanable at all times for 
the exigencies of commerce. 

It will be seen by the interest tables submitted that they 
are used as Government banks to lean these funds at low 
rates and at constant rates, with rare exceptions, when ccm- 
mercial credits are seriously impaired. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says that the Bank of England 
has no banker upon the board of directors. What is the business 
of the several men who are upon the board of directors of the 
Bank of England? 

Mr. OWEN. Merchants, business men, and men engaged in 
commerce, manufactures, and industry. There are upon the 
board of the Bank of England some men who possibly might 
be called bankers, but as a matter of fact they are men who 
are engaged in the discount-acceptance business, as the “ re- 
siduary legatees,” if I might use the metaphor, of mercantile 
houses who have fallen heir to the handling of that kind of 
business. Bankers, bill brokers, or bill discounters are not per- 
mitted on the board. That statement I make upon the author- 
ity of the governor of the Bank of England. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is a fact, is it not, that the directors of 
the Bank of England are elected by the stockholders of that bank? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; but only a part of the stockholders vote. 
The rule of voting is that no stockholder is permitted to vote 
who does not have £500 of stock, and in that case he is allowed 
to have only one vote, even if he has £50,000 of stock. So that 
it introduces the personal equation, and the Bank of England 
is, in fact, controlled by public sentiment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator is correct in his statement 
about the qualifications of stockholders who vote for directors 
as to the amounts which they must hold. But it is true, never- 
theless, is it not, that the directors are elected by the men who 
own stock in the bank? 

Mr. OWEN. To the extent and in the manner I have 
described. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will ask the distinguished Senator if 
there is not a very marked difference between that system and 
one which depends for its capital upon the subscribers of stock, 
and yet takes away from those subscribers—from the men or 
institutions whieh furnish the eapital—the right to elect the 
managers and directors who control the institution which they 
are compelled by law to capitalize with their own private funds? 

Mr. OWEN. Answering the Senator, the member banks of 
the Federal reserve system elect six of nine directors, three of 
them in the public interest, however; and therefore do to that 
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extent control the Federal reserve bank under the supervision 
of the Federal reserve board; but, further, I will state that the 
Bank of England does to that extent disfranchise every stock- 
holder who has not £500 of stock and does disqualify a stock- 
holder who has more than £500 of stock, except that it allows 
him one yote, and one vote only. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator is right about that, in that 
one is not an elector until he has this minimum amount of stock, 
But that is an act of the institution itself and not an act of an 
outsider owning no stock or financial interest in it, to wit, the 
Government. 

Mr. OWEN. It is true with regard to the Bank of England 
that it is controlled by public sentiment; but it is a law in Ger- 
many and it is a law in France, and that is why I gave all 
three instances—to show that even when the stock was owned 
by private stockholders the Government of Germany controls 
the Bank of Germany from top to bottom; and in France, where 
the stockholders are private persons, the Government, neverthe- 
less, appoints the managers of the Bank of France. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not wish the Senator to understand 
that my attitude is not that I do not desire efficient legislation ; 
but I say what I do in order that the Senator may realize some 
of the difficulties of the situation. For instance, in the State 
I represent there are no large banks which could use these 
large reserve banks, but they are compelled to furnish a sub- 
stantial part of the capital. 

Mr. OWEN, Answering the Senator, as far as I am con- 
cerned I should be willing to leave the subscription to the 
stock permissible and not have it compulsory, letting the public 
subscribe to the stock. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator is very reasonable in show- 
ing a disposition to make that concession; but how are these 
people to know that a bill is to be changed which, as it is drawn 
and presented and as it is being advocated, compels these people 
to furnish this money and takes the control out of their hands? 

Mr. OWEN. I will answer the Senator by saying that I only 
rose to give a few brief reasons to show that this was not a 
“revolutionary” bill; that it was following out the principles 
which have been proved by experience to be essential and neces- 
sary to the welfare and stability of commerce and industry in 
the German Empire, in France, in Holland, in Belgium, and in 
England, and therefore that the principles were worthy of full 
credit. This bill is subject to amendment, as any bill is, and 
we should all try to make it perfect, not sit still week after week, 
doing no work to perfect it. I have been giving it all my time 
day and night, and other Senators, I hope, will help and not 
turn aside, refusing to study the bill. 

I rose only to say that I believe the time for action has come. 
The mere fact that it will take a year to consider, work out, 
and put in operation this plan, if it should take so long—I do 
not think it would take so long—is all the more reason why we 
should not delay the consideration of the principles of the bill. 

Five years ago we established the National Monetary Com- 
mission, in 1908, just after the panic of 1907, which was a na- 
tional cataclysm, an overwhelming national catastrophe. Almost 
every bank in the United States suspended cash payment. It 
made the United States ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
For five years the National Monetary Commission studied this 
problem and made constant reports to Congress and to the coun- 
try in a series of volumes, which were given the widest pub- 
licity. For five years the country has been considering the 
remedy for the terrible conditions which arose in 1907, recog- 
nizing the so-called Vreeland-Aldrich bill as purely a temporary 
and seriously inadequate bill. 

And after the National Monetary Commission had gathered 
together information upon this problem from the ends of the 
world and had carried on a nation-wide propaganda, they of- 
fered the country a bill foritsacceptance. Their bill recognized 
the great principles of “mobilizing the reserves,” “ providing 
elastic currency,” and a “free discount market for quick com- 
mercial paper,” but it was fatally defective in giving control of 
the system to the banks of the country, in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the very banking systems of England, France, and Ger- 
many, explanations of which they had submitted to the people 
of the United States. 

The bill was further seriously defective in providing that the 
banks should issue the currency instead of providing that the 
United States should issue the currency. The Aldrich bill, in 


effect, provided for putting the currency in the hands of private 
persons. The present bill, Senate 2639, includes the well-ascer- 
tained, sound principles of “ mobilizing the reserves,” making 
them loanable; of “ providing elastic currency,” and a “ free 
market for qualified short-time commercial paper,” but it avoids 
the mistake of the Aldrich bill by putting the United States in 
charge of the system itself and giving the United States the 


control and right to issue the currency required by the national 
commerce, according to the Democratic national platform. 

The principles of the bill submitted to the Senate, S. 2639, 
have all been worked out in actual practice in England and have 
been found wise and efficient. The statement of the Senator 
from Nebraska that this proposed measure is “ revolutionary ” 
has no justification. The bill merely adopts principles well 
ascertained and demonstrated by long experience to be of vital 
importance and of the highest efficiency. The Senator from 
Nebraska himself introduced at the beginning of this extra ses- 
sion a bill providing for regional reserve banks, and the fact 
that his constituents appealed to him to support the Demo- 
cratic administration in a policy proposed by President Wood- 
row Wilson in a special message to this Congress, delivered by 
him in person to tl Senate and to the House in joint assembly. 
seems to be a natural petition for the citizens of Nebraska to 
make. The Senator has denied their respectful petition and 
has given his reasons. And what are his reasons? 

: fer), That the bill is revolutionary (but the country knows 
etter). 

Second. That it would take a year to put the bill in operation, 
and therefore he is not willing to consider the bill until next 
winter, when it will take a year to pass it, if the Senator from 
Nebraska can find those who sympathize with him in a do-noth- 
ing policy. 

Third. He suggests that the proposal of this bill, instead of 
protecting the country from panic, would promote panic, and 
he gives no reason to justify any such position. The suggestion 
is arbitrary and unreasonable. i 

Under the bill the Federal reserve banks would be in opera- 
tion in six months’ time; the bill would immediately put into the 
use of the commercial world one hundred and fifty millions of 
current United States public funds; would keep the current collec: 
tion of revenue available for the national commerce as an addi- 
tional national reserve; would mobilize the reserves of the 
Nation and make loanable funds which are now locked up in a 
strong box as reserves, the law forbidding such reserves to be 
loaned to the commercial public. The bill proposes that the 
reserves of the country shall be loanable to the business and 
commercial interests; the bill provides for the issue of abso- 
lutely sound currency in whatever quantity is sufficient to meet 
the demands of commerce; and the bill, following the prece- 
dents of all Europe, is contemptuously described by the Senator 
from Nebraska as “revolutionary,” and the arbitrary sugges- 
tion is made by him that it will produce panic instead of pre- 
venting panic. 

I deem it my duty, as chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, trusted by my associates with a study of this 
question, to defend the bill against the attacks of the Senator 
from Nebraska. As a Democrat, elected on the Democratic plat- 
form, I feel bound to respect the policy laid down by the party 
itself and by Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United 
States and the chosen elected head of the Democratic Party, 
and more especially so when the thing he asks has been long 
studied, is well understood, and is of the most urgent impor- 
tance to the commerce and industry of the United States. 

Only by united action can the Democracy deliver the country 
from the control of the selfish special interests of the country, 
and I deplore any lack of party harmony and spirit of coopera- 
tion and party unity. 

I do not say the bill is the last word of human wisdom. I 
regret to detain the Senate. I am going to take my seat in 
just one moment. I only wanted to say this much because I 
did think that after the President of the United States had in. 
person addressed both Houses of Congress in joint action as- 
sembled, urging that action should be taken, that request by 
the administrative branch of the Government ought to receive 
reasonable respect and a reasonable effort made to comply 
regardless of private conyenience. I want to make as much 
progress as possible by considering it, not claiming that the 
proposed draft may not be wisely amended. I think it can be 
amended in some particulars, and I hope it shall be amended 


advantageously. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Is it not a fact that in addition to the 
qualification of £500 invested in stock for a director of the 
Bank of England it is also necessary that he should hold 
twenty times the amount of his subscription in stock in the mer- 
eantile business of the Empire? 

Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And is it not a fact also that there is not 
a single banker upon the board of directors of the Bank of 
England? 
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Mr. OWEN. That is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator for just a 
moment? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not want to delay getting to the tar- 
iff bill at all; but while this subject is up I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator that the proposition involved in the pending 
bill is primarily a proposition to promote and increase the 
facilities of commercial banks. In other words, the pending 
bill is mainly a banking bill and not so much a currency bill. 
As the Senator has indicated, I think, by his remarks, it is 
especially suitable for the needs of commerce and industry. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is right. 

Nr, FLETCHER. I wish to suggest to the Senator that some 
measure suitable to meet the requirements of agriculture ought 
to be considered at an early day. 

Mr. OWEN. I agree with the Senator, and such a measure 
is being diligently considered now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The thought in my mind is that we can 
not supply the needs of agriculture; we can not meet the 
requirements of the farmers of the country, the men engaged 
in the great industry which provides a larger producing class 
than any other industry of the country, by any system of com- 


mercial banking; and that in all likelihood we shall have to 
devise a plan or system separate and distinct from commercial 
banking and adapt it to the needs of our agricultural interests. 
I want to commend to the Senator the thorough consideration of 
that question, because from what study I have given it and 
from what thought I have bestowed upon it, I am about to 
reach the conclusion that we shall need to provide a separate 
and distinct system for financing our agricultural interests. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Florida I will say that the agricultural credit system is a mat- 
ter of vast importance to the agricultural industry of the coun- 
try, but it inyolves investment securities; it involves long-time 
loans which are not quick assets, which are not quickly con- 
vertible. It is a system peculiar to itself, which will have to be 
worked out. The matter has already received a large degree of 
attention, and is now in process of solution. There will be pre- 
sented by the ist of December a completed bill that will suit 
the needs of the country. 

Mr. President, I now submit various statements of the lead- 
ing great reserve banks of Europe, showing the liquid character 
of their reserve assets. The securities are all quickly convertible 
into money, and thus are available and made mobile for the 
accommodation of commerce and industry. 


Bank of England. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


LIABILITIES. 
Noreen i . ice 


51, 241, 210 


£51, 241, 210 | Government debt 


ASSETS. 


E 2 75 100 


Other securities ______ 4, 900 
Gold coin and bullion. 38° 791. 210 
51, 241, 210 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£14, 553, 000 
DS ky Baa de r A A 3, 360, 154 
Perii deposits (including exchequer, savings banks, com- 
missioners of national debt, and dividend accounts) —~ 9, 936, TTT 
Other deposits 49, 139, 180 
7-day an 18, 046 


77, 007, 157 
Dated January 6, 1910, 
The above is the statement as it appears in the weekly returns. 


Government senrites g a 
88 securities a 


Gold and silver colin 


£17, 507, 945 
36, 211, 089 
22, 512 490 

12; 633 


77, 007, 157 
Chief Cashier, 


J. G. NAIRNE, 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 6, 1910. 
[Arranged so that it corresponds in form with the balance sheets of the other banks given here.] 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
8 r ee £17, 913. 154 | Gold coin and bullion and silver colin £33, 703, 843 
OOS it CIPA tei cn 2 ie a E 28, 865, 720 | Government securities in both departments 28, 523, 045 
7-day and other bills.. ET CWE ed tes eS IS ee LS 43, 654, 989 
Public deposits 9, 936, TTT 
OMAR GOOR 2.2 eon = se ae ee eee 49, 39, 180 
105, 872, 877 105, 872, 877 


[Norre.—All per contra entries, as those of the notes of the banks held ly themselves, etc., are omitted, so as to show the real position of the 


` accounts.] 


It will thus be observed that the note issues are covered by 
62.7 per cent gold. 

The public and private deposits are covered in the banking 
department by 38.3 per cent of notes and coin, nearly all such re- 
serye being in notes, which, measured by actual gold, would make 
a gold reserve of only about 25 per cent against the deposits. 

It will be observed under the tables of interest rates that this 


narrow margin has been supplemented by frequent changes of 
the rate of interest to attract gold from other countries when 
English commerce requires gold, and it would also appear that 
in 1847, 1857, and 1867 the Bank of England was permitted to 
issue legal-tender notes against commercial paper in times of 
panic in order to extend needed loans, restore confidence, and 
safeguard the commerce and industry of England. 


Imperial Bank of Germany. 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1908, 
[Marks converted as 20 = £1.] 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital and’ rogerye -o ooo ee £12, 458, 581 
e ee eee 98, 771 at 
Amount due on clearing and current accounts 33, 244, 291 
Deposits (not bearing interest) „„ 5, 167 
Sundry liabilities and reserve for doubtful debts____----- 720, 072 
Net pronta: for IIT a es ee oe 1, 537, 287 


146, 756, 872 


[NOTE.—. 
accounts.) 4 
It will be observed that the Bank of Germany carries 50 per 
cent of gold against its notes and 37.1 per cent of gold against 
its notes and deposits, but the Bank of Germany can also issue 
legal-tender notes against commercial paper of a qualified 
class. 


ASSETS. 

Gold ih Paris. TTT eee ain £16, 792, 075 

German gold:oplnss 3S e n 21, 620, 898 
£38, 412, 973 
Divinionel money cot eee seine cious ee 10, 594, 046 
49, 007, 019 
Notes of imperial treasury (Reichskassenscheinen) ___-__ 2, 876, 243 
Notes of; other bann 2 ss oe ee 505, 105 

‘| Bills held: 
ae! “within i tS ARI ee ewe 22. 660, 590 
Due at later: da ter ics ea eS 28, 939, 529 
51, 600, 119 
Bis en foreign’ ase. es nee 6, 457, 493 
58, 057, 612 
VT | Qin Rene S eer eh O en ee 8, 796. 468 
Taine of real property belonging to the aK 19 B49, 450 
alue of real property belonging to the bank = 

Sundry — FVCSVTFTTT—TTTT—TT0TTT 4; 940, 348 
146, 756, 872 


All per contra entries, as those of the notes of the banks held by themselves, ete., are omitted so as to show the real position of the 


It will be observed that the Bank of Germany also carries a 
large volume of quick assets. Thus the Bank of Germany, like 
the Bank of England and the Bank of France, holds its reserves 
liquid and always ayailable for loaning for commercial and in- 
dustfial needs. 
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Baak of France. 
BALANCE Sueer, DECEMBER 31, 1908. 
[Francs converted as 25—£1.] 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital of the bank 5 a, 800, 000 
Reserve and profits in 8 ‘Yo ca on to capital- „„ 1. 700, 774 
Notes payable to bearer in ion (head office and 
pct I PERRY SE REA ETE SME ed CNRS ARS ce TPA SE — eer, 15 403 
J AES OSEN EDNA ee AIDEN AMn 4, 397 
Current account ee the tree yo T, 788. 451 
Current accounts and deposit accounts: 
Meg EEE EROS SSA rate ar 780, 727 
TTS os as 2, 721, 524 
— ä b 25. 502, 251 
Dividends unpaid, e — ae 1, 876, 386 
ie — 
242, 465, 702 
[Nore.— 
accounts, ] 


ASSETS. 
Coin and bullion at cae and at the branches £175, ao 607 
Bills due 3 to be received this day 1,757 
Amount of bills: 
PETES ws .. ES £9, 920, 192 
pa SE a eS Sea 18, 886, 626 28, $08, 818 
Advances on securities: 
yy Re ITD SERA TAS ST ee eT 
r. ERS. See Ee SS 14, 478, 603 
— — 2:0, 810, 944 
Advances to Government (laws of June 9, 1857; June 13, 

1878; Nov. 17, ooo = 7, 200, 00 
Government stock reserve run 519, 230 
Disposable funds, Government stock 3, 985, 234 
Immovable funds, Government stock (law ef 3 9. 

185 ul A5 Proprlated te Special Nerd 4, 090, 090 
Amount appropriated to special reserve 336, 298 
Office and furniture of the bank and buildings at the 

8 BEN ao ee Pathe ee eas Ea L 1. 493, 814 

242, 465, 702 


All per contra entries, as those of the notes of the banks held by themselves, etc., are omitted, so as te show the real position of the 


This table shows that the Bank of France carries 88 per cent | $175,000,000 margin of notes, besides the quick assets which it 


in coin against notes, the coin including both gold and silver, 
however, and carries 75 per cent of coin against notes and de- 
posits. Its authorized issue of notes is 5,800,000,000 


constantly carries, just as the Bank of England does. 
The need for large cash reserves in France is due to the 


franes, or | fact that the check system (currency) against deposits is not 


£232,000,000, which leaves a margin of over £35,000,000, or! developed in France as in England and in the United States. 
Bank of the Netherlands. 
Barance SHEET, Manch 31, 1909. 
tGuilders converted as 12—£1,] 


LIABILITIES. 
9 5 — — — —— — — a Saa are 


Reserve. we —— — 


Notes ie N fas ena a ea Tey 798. 208 
Tanner ᷑f———T— 8 AIA 173, 2 
Sir.... xx 539, 849 
Discount on— 

er y ORS 


Foreign bills 
Sundry liabilities 
Net profit for distribution_____-___— 


25, 777, 416 


ASSETS. 
BT De ee ee eS ee £13, 665, 502 
Inland bilis 514. 247 
16 OE ee R a es Se ee 1, 550, 309 
N setae see SOI SESE RN RE RSS 4, 144, 246 
Advances on current . ATT 1. 882, 021 
332, 662 
Reserv 432, 708 
Sundry 9 — 5 buildings 255, 721 
25, 777, 416 


Norn.— All per contra entries, as those of the notes of the banks held by themselyes, ete., are omitted so as to show the real position of the 


accounts. 


This bank carries gold against its notes of 58 per cent and gold against notes and deposits of 37 per eent, its deposits being 


very small. 


National Bank of Belgium. 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1908, 
Franes converted as 25=—£1.] 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid up-.._--__--_~-_~~..-----~—-------------- 
Reserve fund» 
Notes in eireulation— 
Current accounts. ——____ —__._____-__...-.--------~— 
Stamp duty, share of profits due to the Government, em- 

ere superannuation, provident funds, dividends due, 4, 029, 776 

. ͤ ͤ——. NT REE —— pat 


£6, 778, 459 


£2, 000, 000 
1.444, 899 
82) 275, 122 
4. 028, 662 


ASSETS, 
Spoerie add Danion k £6, 326, 529 
Bills discounted (bills in Belgium, 419 in aed ; foreign 
bills, 27.421.639; total, £27,159,9T1) 2%, 7 971 


Securities due for collection 93, 849 
Advances on Government securities = 2, one. 765 


Government and reserve fund securitte: 3, 418, 343 
Securities for current accounts, etc______ 1, 623, 002 
40, 778. 459 


Nor. Al per contra entries, as those of the notes of the banks held by themselves, ete., are omitted so as to show the real position of the 


accounts.) 


The Bank of the Netherlands carries 58 per cent of gold against 
its notes and 57 per cent of gold against its notes and deposits. 
This bank only carries a very small line of deposits. 

The National Bank of Belgium carries 19 per cent of gold 
against its notes and 17 per cent of gold against its notes and 
deposits. 

The three great banks of England, France, and Germany, as 
above mentioned, practically provide the gold accommodation 
needed by western European commerce, the two latter banks, 
however, serving a useful local purpose. 

Tarun 1.—Rate of discount—Number of changes in each year at the 

Banks of Bagera: France, Germany, Holland (1844-1909), and Belgium 

{1851—1909 


Bank of England. Bank of France. Bank of Germany. 
Year. 


Rise. Fall. Total. Rise. Fall. Total. Rise. Fall. Total. 


„et. 
4 . J 1 
184 ꝶ—᷑——— ß 4 21 2 2 
1846 1 
1847. 214414. 
18488 44 3 
1840bBũ 5 4 . 1] @ | @) | @ . 
7ͤĩ˙vUA WD [osaco= 1 
1851.. © 
SWW. 2 |.--... 
... eee EATE TA |S ]esvens i 4. 1 tpe 
1854.. 2 
1855 8 n 211. 


TABLE I.—Rate of discount - Number of changes, etc. Continued. 


Bank of England.] Bank of France. | Bank of Germany. 


Year. 


ct. | F. cr. P. ct. 
10 2 4 
44 8 8 
e “Otis. 4 4 5 
11 2 2 

Dare ives 1 1) 

3) 7 1 

3 4 1 
Bio Rb abate 1 
7| n 4 
4| 6 5 
51 7 8 

N ed bara 2 2 8 
pane 0 
a] 6.98, 818 : 
4| 6 1 2 
e F 1 
111 13 2 a eae 7 
S| 5] Bla ele | 2} 3] 3 
5 
A Weg Vox g hae 11 6 
4| 3 11 7 
e ry ee boo 3 
. 5 if 244 3]. 3 5 
ij 1 11 2 2] 3 2 
A E S E T E y 2| 2] 1 3 
a ee T ene Keane 31 31 21 21 4 
1 No change. 
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Tanlx I.— Rate of discount—Number of changes, etc.—Continued. 


Bank of England. | Bank of France. 
Year. — MERRY 


Bank of Germany. 


P. et. P. et. P. ct. P. ct. P. et. P. ct. | P. ct. P. et.] P. et. 
1 5 r 1 ais aves 1 1 

4 3 7 1 1 t (659 
2 5 7 1 l t 3 
4 3 7} ë 1) 8 5 
2 4 61 (t (1) S 2 
4 5 9 2 i a, de 2 
4 4 8 2 2 4 
4 7 111 @ 00 63 3 
5 7 124 0 0 0 4 
1 3 4 1 2 
6 6 12) (01 0) | ®© 3 
. ee, 2 2) @ G 2 
* @) 91 iaa i at ale 3 
2 4 6 00 0 0 5 
3 3 6 LE 1 6 
4 2 6 1 2 7 
1 5 6 1 3 7 A Cg 3 
2 4 6| 0) 00 ( 4 
1 2 3 1) ( ( 3 
1 2 3| | 1 . 2 
4 2 2 8 00 G Anae 1 
2 1 31 0 1) 85 3 7 
4 2 6) | © | C 2 5 
4 3 7 +p RSE 2 2 4 
Vane Aisi 6 n 2 3 6 6 
4 2 6) | © 7 0) 1 3 
4 50 65115 196 

Bank of Holland. Bank of Belgium. 


Rise. | Fall. Total. Rise. 


—— rÁ 
2 — Oa eb 


— 2 
8 — 
2 eee 


— 


—— 2 2 Nt 


“auh 


29 2882 9228828028852 


— 8888888898890 


28 „ ee . k= ere OMe Ooh OCI ot 


No change. 2 Operations commenced in 1851. 
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TABLE II.— Loicest and highest rates charged and extent of fluctuation 


during each year at the Banks of England, France, Germany, Holland 


(1844-1909), and Belgium (1851-1909) 


Bank of England. | Bank of France, Bank of Germany. 
| 


High- | Fluc- | Low- | Figh- | Flue- 
est tua- est est tua- est est tua- 
rate. | tion. | rate. | rate. | tion. | rate. | rate. | tion, 


Peret 15 . Paloa 


1) 1 
SERIE E R 
B 
3 f : ‘| a) | 
3 i 1 1 a 01 000 
® | ®© 0 t 0 0 1 
RE E T AA 
1 
5 53 4 5 1 4 5 1 
3 7 4 6 2 4 43 4 
4 7 2 5 6 1 4 6 2 
5 10 5 9 4 5 77 2 
2 8 3 5 2 4 04 3 
2 4 27 3 4 1 4 5 1 
2 6 3} 43 118 0 () 
3 8 5 1 7 2 ( 03 0¹0 
2 3 1 ! 5 1 . 0 
3 8 5 7 3 4 4) 
6 9 3 4 8 4} T a 
w 0] % eaea a] 8] 8 
„ ‘a! MH) m) 3.1 “al o ) 
2) si rial ao | a) 8] 81 8 
TBP Eee OSs eos a Wee 
ry lal ey] st dl gt ghd 
3 9 6 5 7 2 4 6 3 
24 6 34 4 5 1 4 6 2 
2 6 r @] @ ) 4 6 2 
3 pheiom! 
i 4 
2 6 4 2 3 1 4 y r 
E Bl al al al ag 
af 5 of 3 5 1 4 4 i 
J 
2 5 3 8 t ) 0) 0) 0) 
ae cele . 
ate] el] el a) &] Ee] BL 3 
3 3 1 
Ri 6 3 3 £ 1 3 8 3 
% % 6 % i a: 
2 3} i 23 3 4 3 4 1 
21 5 Q a 3 5 2 
2 3 1 1) 1 3 5 2 
o KT EEA 
al 448 aj aj 3 
1 1 
85 2 h a) A iy 1 
3 4 1 1 0 3 H L 
3 34 1 ti 4 5 1 
SAR TR TRL aT El 
3 6 1 0 4 7 24 
ailal alal tl 2 al 3 
5 2 @) 09 3h 5 10 
Bank ef Holland. Bank of Belgium. 
Year, 
Lowest Highest] Fluctu-| Lowest Fluetu- 
rate. rate, | ation. ] rate. ation. 
Per ct. Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct.] Per ct. 
I 00 00 009 8 a 
= 3} 3 @ 3) 
4 1} @ 2 
4 5 1 2 2 
3 5 2 : 0 
2 * ; 0 
Gy 09 0 3 
2 3 $ s 90 
5 SA * 0 0 
ROI ; 
5 5 ot 3 3 
05 8 i 3 1 
al tf] lg i 
3 5 2 3 27 
43 7 2} 4 2 
3 ê 3 3 3 


1 No change. 


2 Operations commenced 1851, 
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TABLE III.— Rate of discount, 18}4-19099—The number of days at cach rata 
arranged from the lowest rate to the highest—Continued. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 
[Lowest rate, 3 per cent; highest rate, 9 per cent.] 


oS 


— 22, 


= 


Seren 


EC] 
OC) 
LT 
0 ph pat’ Hye 


e anan a geg 


=. 


. 
2 


— — 
88 
Ap Oo en ta pa Go G2 co go po na oa BD BD Yo ba os nO” ps a so Go ca GS on 
a 


2 


. 7 


BANK OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
[Lowest rate, 2 per cent; highest rate, 7 per cent.) 


— 


— 
— 
So 


mts me 
a 


reer 


Sete NO tO Ge Go he Co SO oa OD 


a 
2 
= 


eon 


2 
2 
= 


Oa & > Gr 60.59 9 989 en OVO 62 GO . 
a 


8 
erer e 


= 
= 


COR — pet iat Dt jad 


bo. - 


2 
3 
2 
a 
3 


imanam iai 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM. 
[Lowest rate, 24 per cent; highest rate, 7 per cent. J 


2 
2 
= 


= 


. 


K. 


1 No change. 


TABLE III. — Nate of discount, 1 1909—The number of days at cach 
rate arranged from the lowest rate to the highest. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


[Lowest rate, 2 per cent; highest rate, 10 per cent.] 


TABLE IV.—Rate of discount, 18}4-1999—The number of days at each 
rate arranged from the highest number of days to the lowest. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 


3,409 143 
0 181 
3, 509 
, r v A 7 245 
= soil BE r E a OMEN es REI iA pr AMEE TY 4 158 
19 EIN SAM AEI ar Eer A A 8 21 151 
8 ays. 2 
ne $S | 3,400 days 2 M3 
a) 5 92 
Fe 2 | 2,195 days 
ey 9? | 1,921 days 33 80 
975 41 975 days. 6 41 
91 4 633 days. 7 2 
€33 2% COS days. 4 26 
268 days... g 11 
268 11 days ul 
12 81 145 VVV 6 
—. .. ̃ . . A T R AT 
EEEEEEETŔVꝙXck.. i 
a E T A E S KK 1,00) 


BANK €F FRANCE. 


[Lowest rate, 2 per cent; highest rate, 9 per eent.] BANK OF FRANCE. 


waa 


2} 18 
5 86 
3 80 
6 49 
44 15 
5 % 
oeenes 8 2 
FFC. ii 


2. 
— 
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TABLE IV. Nate of discount, 18}4-1900—The number of days at each rate 
arranged from the highest number of days to the lowest—Continued, 


IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 


f f WAR Oom 


BANK OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


013 days 
058 days. 


K 


Wesen 


It will thus be seen that these great banks holding the 
national reserves have been able to furnish commerce with a 
very low rate of discount for nearly all the time and only 
occasionally bave been compelled to raise the rate to a high 
point. 

These low rates illustrate the enormous value of these great 
banks to European commerce and the urgent necessity for action 
by the United States along similar lines. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I hope we can now go on with 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. OWEN. I haye yielded the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me for 


just a moment? 

Mr. STONE. I have not taken the floor. I have simply 
made a request. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I desire to take the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Montana is 
recognized. 

Mr. MYERS. I simply want to say that I heartily concur 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn] to the extent that 
I believe we ought to have banking and currency legislation at 
this session of Congress. I am not prepared to say whether or 
not we ought to have the exact bill that has been introduced. I 
do not know enough about the bill, and I do not know enough 
about banking and currency; but I expect to learn more about 
the subject and about the bill before the session advances much 
further. 

I believe we ought to have some legislation on the subject at 
this session. I believe the people of this country are expecting 
it and demanding it. The bankers may not be demanding it, 
but I believe the people of the country are. I know that a 
great many of the people of Montana, at any rate, expect it 
and demand it. 

One of the leading bankers of Montana has expressed himself 
to me and to the President In my presence as believing that we 
are in need of banking and currency legislation, and that we 


ought to have It now, at this session of Congress, without any 
further delay. 3 

I believe that if a man is sick he ought to have medicine now, 
not next December. There are only two questions involved. 
The first is, Do we need banking and currency legislation at 
all? If we do not need it then we ought to dispose of the sub- 
ject, and not have this or any other bill now or at any other 
time, but simply be done with it. If we do need it, we need it 
right now, and now is the time. 

I simply want to add my view in support of what the Senator 
from Oklahoma has so ably said, that we ought to have such 
legislation at this session. The people expect it, and if they do 
not get it we shall hear from them. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to say to Senators, and 
particularly to Senators on this side, not by way of criticism—I 
have no right to criticize, nor, perhaps, to complain 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, we can not hear what the 
Senator says. I know it is worthy of being heard, and we hope 
we may hear it, ` 

Mr. STONE. I was saying that I hope we will have as little 
discussion as possible on extraneous subjects during the consid- 
eration of this bill and while it is before the Senate. We have 
spent an hour or more this morning in discussing the currency 
question, and I regret to say that that time has been consumed 
wholly on this side of the Chamber. I hope Senators, and par- 
ticularly Senators on this side. will aid the Committee on 
Finance in pressing on the tariff measure as far as we can, and 
that discussion, so far as there is any, will be confined to that 
measure, or at least will have some direct reference to it. 

I understood from what the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Otiver] said yesterday that he desired to make some observa- 
tions on paragraph 105. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to have the paragraph read, and 
then I shall haye a very few words to say on it. I shall occupy 
only a very little time. 

The Secretary read paragraph 105, on page 29. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 105, page 29, to strike out all of lines 22 and 23 and 
part of line 24 and insert in Hen thereof the word “muck”; 
and, on page 30, line 1, after the word “iron.” to insert “and 
all iron”; and, in line 2, after the word “section,” to strike 
out “8” and insert “5,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

105. Muck bar Iron, $ r b 
iron, in coiis 83 bare. Ov shapes 8 a 
all iron not specially provided for in this section, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, while I am not in favor of the 
first amendment proposed by the committee, striking out the 
first three lines of the paragraph, which means putting slabs, 
blooms, loops, and other forms of iron on the free list—and I 
think the committee ought not to insist upon that amendment— 
I shall, upon consideration, include in the amendment I propose 
3 offer that part as well as the one providing for the reduction 

I therefore ask the Senate to disagree to the amendments pro- 
posed by the committee, and instead of “5 per cent ad valorem ” 
I move to substitute “10 per cent ad valorem.” 

I will briefly state my reasons for this change, and, if the 
committee can not see their way clear to agree to it at this time, 
I shall ask that the paragraph be passed, in order that they 
may have time to consider it. 

The duties proposed in this paragraph, both in the House bill 
and still more in the amendment proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee, are arrived at, I think, entirely without adequate knowl- 
edge upon the part of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the Senate of the subject 
under consideration. 

You will notice that all these fron articles it Is proposed to 
bring in, first, by the House at 8 per cent; and, secondly, by the 
Senate committee at 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Turning to paragraph 112 it is found that on steel bars, 
amongst other articles, it is proposed to impose a duty, first, by 
the House of 10 per cent ad valorem, which is reduced by the 
Senate committee to 8 per cent. 

Mr. President, I want to explain to the committee and to the 
Senate the difference between iron bars and iron generally, and 
what is generally known 2s merchant steel, which is treated 
of in paragraph 112. When the Underwood bill was under con- 
sideration a little over a year ago, in some remarks I made 
upon it I explained this difference, and I will read now a part 
of what I said then: 

Thirty years ago, before it was supplanted by soft steel made 
by the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, bar iron was the 
basis of iron manufacture the world over. It should not be 
confounded with bar steel; it is a different article, made in a 
different way, and used largely for different purposes. Steel 
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is made by melting the pig iron and casting it into ingots, while 
iron is made by reducing it to only a semimolten state, squeez- 
ing out the impurities, rolling it into a flat bar called muck bar, 
which is then allowed to cool, sheared up into small pieces, re- 
heated, and rerolled into what is known commercially as bar 
iron. Steel is granular in its texture, while iron is fibrous.” 

I will say here that if you break a bar of steel it will break 
off short and will show crystals in the fracture. If you break 
a bar of iron, which it is very hard to do, it will be full of 
slivers, like a piece of wood. To resume: 

In its process of manufacture iron is made to-day in pre- 
cisely the same manner as it was 50 years ago. The labor is all 
hand labor. Machinery has not supplanted it as it has in the 
manufacture of soft steel, and the wages paid for such labor in 
this country are uniformly just about double those paid in 
Europe. As an example, we find from Xr. Pepper's report that 
the maximum weekly wages at Dusseldorf for puddlers is $13.68. 
In this country puddlers are paid by the ton, and the present 
wage scale of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers calls for the payment of”—I will read the present 
rates instead of those that prevailed then. Payment on bar iron, 
on the basis of 1 cent per pound, $5.25 per tca. I talked this 
morning with a gentleman who was formerly president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, and he 
tells me that the wages paid now in the mills under the control 
of the Amalgamated Association are $7 per ton. That is for 
puddling. 

“The product of a puddling furnace is 2,800 pounds, or 14 
gross tons, per working day. The puddler’s wages would 
therefore amount to $6.72 per day.” 

It would now amount to something over $8 per day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I inquire of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania how many mills employ the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers now? 

Mr. OLIVER. Nearly all the mills west of the mountains. 
I am coming to that later on. The mills east of the mountains 
are not controlled by it. I may as well state here that the 
mills in eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey and in that dis- 
trict call for a wage scale of $5 a ton for puddlers. The larger 
wages are those that prevail in the West. 

„Out of this, under the workingmen's scale, he pays to a 
helper one-third plus 5 per cent of his own two-thirds, Figur- 
ing the day’s wages on this basis”—that is, $5.25 a ton for 
puddling—“ the puddler in the United States would receive 
$4.25 per day, while the man who performs the same work at 
Dusseldorf receives $13.68 per week.” That means a difference 
between the two countries of $1.97 per day. 

„It will be noted that in this country the puddler's helper 
receives $2.47 per day, or 19 cents more than the daily wage of 
the German puddler.” 

Mr. James Lord, an iron manufacturer of eastern Pennsyl- 
yania, testified as follows before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate last year. He said: 

I am representing to-day, in company with 8 gentlemen who have 
come from different parts of the East, 25 rolling mills that manu- 
facture bar iron east of the Allegheny Mountains and that stretch from 
Knoxville, Tenn., to Portland, Me. hese companies sell their products 
for the most pt east of the mountains and largely to the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf points. 8 this bill, passed, would put 
the burden of foreign competition largely on these eastern mills, be- 
cause the freight from our different mills to coast points is just about 
equivalent to the freight from European competing points. For in- 
stance, our freight to New York would be 10 cents, while practically 
the same rate could be obtained from Liverpool or from Antwerp. 

Mr. President, the existing law levies upon bar iron and 
similar products a duty of three-tenths of a cent a pound, or 
$6 per net ton and $6.72 per gross ton. It is now proposed to 
reduce this to 5 per cent ad valorem, which I would say upon 
the average would be about $1.25 per ton, taking the price at 
which the foreign manufacturer can supply it. 

Iron to-day is a specialty, where 80 years ago it was the 
staple. Steel is now the staple and iron is nothing but a 
specialty. It is made in small plants owned by individuals— 
by the old-style ironmaster. Neither the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Cambria Iron Co., the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
or Jones & Laughlin, nor any of the great steel manufacturers 
of the country to-day manufactures a single ton of this 
article. It is the product of hand labor as against the machine- 
made article to-day known as steel. In the work of making 
steel heat and machinery are the two great elements, and man 
is only an incident. Im the work of making iron it is hand- 
work from the time the pig iron is put into the puddling fur- 
nace until, after two processes, the bars leave the rolling mill. 

As showing the increased cost of making this article, I re- 
ceived a letter about a week ago in reply to a letter of my own 
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asking for the price of this article. The writer says that the 
present market price for steel bars is $1.40 per hundred pounds 
in Pittsburgh, the market price for iron bars is $1.70 per hun- 
dred pounds, or a difference of $6 a ton between the two articles. 

The difference in value I think rather less than measures the 
difference in cost. The difference in cost is altogether made 
up in labor, because the other elements entering into the cost 
of the manufacture of those articles are the same. The pig 
iron is possibly the same in both cases, and the amount of it 
required is approximately the same. So all the difference is 
made up in labor. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that either committee intended 
to be unjust to the men who work in these mills or to the men 
who own them, as compared with the great manufacturers who 
make steel, The duties imposed upon iron are therefore entirely 
inadequate, and this comes with all the more force because the 
market for most of the iron that is made is found in the east- 
ern part of the country, which naturally is more open to foreign 
competition than the West. 

I am speaking now, Mr. President, more in behalf of the men 
engaged in business and in labor east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains than of those west, where my home is, because in the dis- 
trict in which I live the manufacture of iron is rather a small 
quantity, as it has been supplanted almost entirely by steel. 
That is not the case in the East. I therefore urge the committee 
to rectify the mistake which has been made and to yield to 
my proposition to amend this paragraph. 

I do not know that I have anything further to say. I am 
appealing to the good sense and the good faith of the committee, 
and I believe if they fairly and carefully consider the matter 
they will be disposed to comply with my request and to allow 
the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the raw materials out of 
which iron is made are produced as cheaply ere as anywhere 
in the world. The raw materials of iron are iron ore, coal, coke, 
and limestone. I think it will hardly be gainsaid that we have 
as fine deposits of these materials, and they are as near by 
nature assembled as in any part of the globe. Under the pres- 
ent law there is a duty upon coke and upon limestone and upon 
iron ore. The pending bill places all those products upon the 
free list. 

Pig iron can be produced as cheaply here as anywhere in the 
world. For the general statement that there is no necessity for 
a duty upon that product we have only to refer to the statements 
made under oath by the great captains of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the yarious investigations which have been had in 
recent years. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania yesterday made some inquiry 
as to whether the Finance Committee had any knowledge as to 
the cost of producing pig iron abroad as compared with the cost 
of its production in this country. Without entering into an 
elaborate argument upon that subject, I want to refer the Sena- 
tor first to the report of Mr. Pepper, who was sent by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor to Europe a few years ago 
for the purpose of making an investigation into the cost of 
producing pig iron abroad. Then I wish to refer the Senator 

Mr. OLIVER. I will ask the Senator which one of the 
Pepper reports it is? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not now state to the Senator which 
one. I refer to the one in which he stated the cost of producing 
pig iron in Germany, England, and France. I have not the 
report before me; but in that statement Mr. Pepper said in 
Germany the average lowest cost is $12.85 per ton; the average 
highest cost is $13.65 per ton; the total average cost in Ger- 
many is $13.25 per ton. In England, Mr. Pepper reported that 
the average lowest cost was $9.92 per ton; the average highest 
cost, $13.45 per ton; the total average cost, $11.69 per ton. 

I hold in my hand the report of the Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations on the steel industry giving—— 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not think that the Senator from North 
Carolina ought to bring in the report upon the steel industry as 
being an element at all in this discussion, because I am not 
talking about steel; I am talking about iron. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about iron and steel. The 
Senator has been comparing the two paragraphs which deal 
with steel bars and iron bars. 

Mr. OLIVER, Then I should like to have the Senator, if he 
will, justify the placing of a higher duty on bar steel than on 
bar iron. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to justify it 
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Mr. OLIVER. I think he will have a hard time in doing it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will be patient enough to 
hear me. I have not reached that stage of the argument, In 
the report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the steel 
industry, made January 22, 1912, he gives the cost of Bessemer 
and basic pig iron in this country. He finds that the average— 
the book cost—of all cempanies is $12.99 per ton; excluding 
transfer profits, $11.84 per ton. That the book cost of the large 
companies is $12.89; excluding transfer profits, $11.11 per ton. 
Small companies, book cost, $14.12 a ton; and excluding trans- 
fer profits, $14.03 per ton. 

So it will be seen, Mr. President, that according to these two 
reports, one made by an agent of the department, who visited 
England, Germany, and France to escertain the cost of produc- 
ing pig iron over there, and the other made by the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations with reference to the cost of the same 
product here, the cost here is lower than it is abroad. In the 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means the state- 
ment was made by a number of witnesses that at the present 
time pig iron is produced more cheaply in this country than it 
is in England. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I thought we disposed of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator must remember that pig 
iron is the raw material out of which iron and steel bars are 
made, and the cost of pig iron here and abroad is very material 
in determining the question of the proper duty on these deriva- 
tive products. 

I am not going to detain the Senate by referring to the state- 
ment of the Senator with reference to the danger from Asiatic 
competition, but at the proper time, before we get through with 
the consideration of the schedule, I shall take that up for pur- 
poses of discussion, and I think I will be able to show the 
Senator that there is absolutely no danger from that source. 

But, Mr. President, let me get to the question to which I was 
leading; that is, the one raised by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. We have pig iron manufactured as cheaply here as 
anywhere else in the world. These paragraphs, namely, 105 
and 112, deal with a product of pig iron advanced only one step 
beyond the raw material. Every element constituting the raw 
materials out of which iron and steel bars mentioned in these 
paragraphs are produced are to-day under the present law on 
the dutiable list, and every one of them—coke, coal, iron ore, and 
pig iron—will be on the free list if this bill becomes law. I 
repeat, bar iron and steel are just one step advanced in the 
process of manufacture from pig iron, out of which they are 
made. The labor cost of conversion in that step in the process 
of manufacture is negligible. I am not able at this minute to 
state the exact labor cost of converting pig into iron bars, but 
I have the figures as to conversion cost of billets. 

Mr. OLIVER. I can enlighten the Senator upon that if he 
wishes me to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator may have that information. I 
have not the exact figures. The labor cost of converting pig into 
bars of iron is greater than that of converting it into steel 
bars, but it is not great in either case, and constitutes rela- 
tively a small part of the total cost of either. 

Now, Mr. President, the average book cost per ton of Bessemer 
billet ingots 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
ought to talk about Bessemer billets, We are talking about iron 
bars. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and I am going to talk about iron bars 
when I get through talking about steel bars. 

Mr. OLIVER. I hope the Senator will get to it after a while. 
He is very slow in coming to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator discussed together paragraphs 
105 and 112 and compared the costs of bar iron with that of 
steel bars and contended that the cost of manufacturing steel 
bar is less than the cost of manufacturing iron bar, and I can 
not answer his argument without discussing the cost of each. 

Mr. OLIVER. It is just about one-third. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator may be correct about that. I 
have not, as I said, the figures showing the cost for converting 
pig into iron bars, but I have for converting it into steel bil- 
lets, and the Senator says the latter cost is about one-third of 
the former. Let me read what the report of the Commissioner 
of Corporations says as to the labor cost of converting pig iron 
into steel billets. The total cost of producing a ton at the fur- 
nace of billet ingots is $14.28. The labor cost of conversion 
from the pig into the billet is 55 cents a ton. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 


Mr. OLIVER. Do I understand the Senator says that the 
labor cost of converting pig iron into ingots is 55 cents a ton? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I said. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then, Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is 55 cents, excluding transfer profits. 
That is also the book cost as is given in this report. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
will tell him what is the labor cost of the conversion of pig iron 
into muck bars, which corresponds exactly in iron to the cost 
of converting pig iron into steel. That is a part of the labor 
cost. The wages paid to one man with his helper alone for 
puddling—that is, for working at the furnace—is $5 in the east- 
ern district and $7 in the western district, Now, that move- 
ment in iron is precisely the same as the movement of pig iron 
into ingots is in steel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, the Senator knows that in these plants 
more is paid some one laborer a day than the total cast of con- 
verting a ton of pig iron into a ton of billets, ingots, and so 
forth. That sort of statement proves nothing. In every table 
given in this report as to the conversion cost of billets, whether 
made by the Steel Corporation or independent corporations, or 
by the large or small companies, the labor cost of conversion is 
less than a dollar a ton, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, how can the Senator stand in 
his place in the Senate and make such an assertion as that in 
the face of the uncontroverted statement that every person has 
made? I can not understand how the Senator can deceive—I 
will not characterize it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will take this report and 
study it, he will find that my statement is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator has not a single table there that 
relates to iron. It all relates to steel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true, and I say now that the average 
labor cost runs around from 52 to 55 cents in steel. 

Mr. OLIVER. In steel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And assuming that the cost of iron bar Is, 
as the Senator said, over twice that. 

Mr. OLIVER. It is not twice; it is four or five times. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not the labor cost. The Senator said a 
little while ago the proportion was as 1 to 3. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether the iron bars to which he has referred are not what 
are ordinarily known as merchant bars? 

Mr. OLIVER. What they call merchant bars are usually 
made of steel. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I had the honor to make some investigation 
of this matter last year, and in what I now say I have referred 
to iron bars. Although I have not gone through my speech 
carefully to be certain, if I am right about that, the cost of 
reducing or making merchant bar iron from large iron 
billets 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Towa that if the word billets is used it has no reference to 
iron. There is nothing known in the trade as an iron billet. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that, but I am assuming that 
there can be a comparison instituted here that will be of help. 
From my investigation last year, the labor cost was $3.06 per 
ton for converting steel billets into steel bars. That was the 
entire labor cost in performing that operation. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think that is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That included all the intermediate labor 
cost; I mean the labor cost in the various processes of produc- 
tion from the raw material. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It included the labor cost of converting 
the billet into the bar. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I will say, for the information 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and also of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smsarons], that the figures 
I have here give the total cost, including labor and all other 
costs, except waste, of converting billets into steel bars at 
$4.50 a ton. So I presume that the Senator's figures for 
labor cost are substantially correct, but from the same source 
I received the information that for converting muck bars— 
which in iron correspond to the billet in steel—into iron bars, 
the cost is $11.75 a ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What cost? 

Mr. OLIVER. The total cost. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to say, assuming that it cost 
$5 or $6 a ton for conversion, it would be a little difficult to 
maintain a very high duty simply on account of the difference 
between the cost of producing it here and abroad. 
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While I am on my feet I may say that I recognize that it 
does cost more to convert pig iron into bar iron than it does 
to convert pig iron into bar steel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the present law attaches the same or 
a higher duty to bar steel than it does to bar iron. t : 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true; a higher ad valorem. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A higher specific duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the present law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The duty under the present law on bar 
iron is $6 per ton, or three-tenths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was just about to call the attention of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The duty on bar steel begins with steel 
that is worth not more than three-fourths of a cent a pound. 
There is none of that, practically speaking. When it reaches 
steel that is worth $26 a ton the duty is then exactly the same 
as it is upon bar iron, namely, $6 a ton. When you get above 
$26 a ton—and practically all or, anyway, a very large part 
of bar steel is worth more than $26 a ton—the duty on bar 
steel then becomes higher under the present law than it is 
upon bar iron. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Siar{mons] will indulge me for a moment, I think 
I can explain that. The reason of that is that steel is a generic 
term which includes everything that is produced from iron ore 
by the process of melting. On the other hand, iron is never 
reduced to a molten state, but is produced by reducing the pig 
iron first to a semimolten state, working it in that shape first 
by hand, and then by passing it through rolls. The advancing 
duties in paragraph 112 are because that paragraph includes 
not only what is known as soft steel, which is to-day used 
almost universally as a substitute for iron and is low-carbon 
or low-grade steel, but also the higher type of tool steel, which 
sometimes runs up in value as high as from 30 to 40 cents a 
pound. For that reason the average ad valorem is considerably 
higher. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not speaking about ad 
valorem duties. The duties under the present law are specific 
duties, and they run in this way: 

All of the above— 

And “above” includes these bars— 


valued at three-fourths of 1 cent per pound or less, seven-fortieths of 
1 cent po pound; valued above three-fourths of 1 cent and not above 
1.3 cents per pound— 


And that makes a maximum of $26 a ton— 
three-tenths of 1 cent per pound— 

Or $6 a ton, which is the duty on bar iron— 
valued aboye 1.8 cents and not above 2.2 cents per pound, six-tenths of 
1 cent per pound. 

That would be $12 a ton. So the duty on ordinary bar iron 
under the present law is as high or higher than the duty upon 
bar steel. I simply call that to the attention of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, not because it is significant in the present 
argument, for I think he is right in saying that the duty on bar 
iron probably should be a little higher than the duty on bar 
steel, but in order to preserve the record as it ought to be, 
namely, that those who have heretofore framed our tariff bills 
have imposed quite as high a duty on bar steel, if not higher, 
than upon bar iron. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Towa will find that bar steel, which corresponds in quality and 
is subject to the same uses as bar iron, will come in at a lower 
rate of duty under the present law than will bar iron. How- 
ever, I do not really think that it is greater 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania say 
that there is any considerable quantity of bar steel made that is 
worth less than $30 per ton? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; there is a very considerable part that is 
worth less than $30 a ton. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is very little of it, as I remember. 
It must go below $26 a ton in order to be lower than the duty 
on bar iron. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if it is not the fact that, because steel can be made so 
much cheaper than bar iron, steel is displacing bar iron, and 
that there is but little bar iron now made? 

Mr. OLIVER. That is certainly true, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is certainly true. 

Mr. OLIVER. There are still some purposes for which iron 
is used, and there always will be. Iron is more workable, to 
use that expression, than is steel; it is easier welded. Then 
another very important item is, that it is less subject to cor- 
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rosion or rust, on account of its fibrous structure, from the 
action of acids than is steel. Therefore a certain amount of 
it always will be made; it is made for special purposes. That is 
the only thing that justifies its manufacture to-day. The mere 
fact—and I call this to the attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stamons]—the mere fact that it is made in 
units of 2,800 pounds, which is the ordinary weight of a pud- 
dler’s heat, while steel is made in the latest giant open-hearth 
furnaces in units of a hundred tons, shows how of necessity 
it must be very much more expensive to make, and I would 
think that after considering the matter and also considering 
the fact, as I have stated before, that its manufacture is con- 
fined very largely to the Atlantic seaboard, extending down into 
Tennessee, the committee ought to treat this industry with a 
fair degree of generosity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if he disputes the proposition asserted by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. CumMiNns] that, under the present law, the duty 
is higher upon the steel products that are mentioned in para- 
graph 112 than they are upon the iron products mentioned in 
paragraph 105? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think, Mr. President, that a careful exami- 
nation of the two paragraphs would show that bar steel of a 
corresponding quality under the present law is admitted at a 
lower rate of duty than is bar iron, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says “a lower rate of duty.” Is 
it not nearly twice as high? Is not the duty on steel under 
the present law nearly twice as high? 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator evidently misunderstands me. 
I say that bar steel of a similar quality would come in at a 
lower rate of duty than bar iron, because bar iron is subject 
to a specific duty of six-tenths of a cent per pound, while bar 
steel comes in at from three-tenths of a cent a pound up; and 
bar steel under $26 a ton would come in, as I understood the 
Senator to say—I have not the figures before me 

Mr. CUMMINS. Bar steel valued at three-fourths of a cent 
per pound or less would come in at the rate of seven-fortieths 
of 1 cent per pound, which is $3.50 a ton; and bar steel valued 
at above three-fourths of a cent and not above 1.3 cents comes 
in at one and three-tenths of a cent a pound, or $6 a ton, which 
is the same as the bar iron. 

Mr, OLIVER. No; bar iron is three-tenths of a cent. 

os CUMMINS. Bar iron is three-tenths of a cent, or $6 
a ton. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then bar steel corresponding in quality would 
be in that second bracket, which would bring it in at seven- 
fortieths of a cent per pound, or $3.50 per ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I notice in the comparative tables that we 
have here, taking all the products in paragraph 105, the average 
ad valorem equivalent under the present law of the products 
mentioned in that paragraph is 11.94 per cent, while the aver- 
age ad valorem equivalent for products mentioned in para- 
graph 112 is 21.98 per cent. I concede that that is not an 
accurate guide, because there are a great many products in 
each of these paragraphs outside of the one which we are now 
discussing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, lest I might at some future 
time be thought inconsistent, I will say that I do not agree 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] that the 
merchant bar steel will come into the United States at a valua- 
tion of $26 per ton or less. It costs in this country to make 
merchant bar steel more than $28 a ton; and I do not believe 
it costs very much more to make it here than it does to make 
it abroad. I therefore do not believe that the foreign price of 
merchant bar steel is as low as $26 per ton, although I have 
no positive information on that point. So I think the duty 
upon which merchant bar steel would come into the United 
States would be higher than the duty upon which merchant bar 
iron would come into the United States. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator from Towa 
where he gets his information that it costs more than $28 a 
ton to make bar steel? I have a letter here saying that it is 
freely offered on the Pittsburgh market at this time at $28 a 
ton, which would show that if that is the cost of it they are 
selling it at cost. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I take it from the tables I used a year ago. 
They were made up by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of Corporations, from the average of five years, 1902 to 
1906. The raw material entering into a ton of raw merchant 
bar steel cost $21.40; the cost of labor was $3.06; other oper- 
ating expenses, $2.28; so that the labor and other operating 
charges totaled $5.34, making the mill cost $26.75, which, with 
certain overhead charges, amounting to $1.87, makes a total 
cost of $28.12. It may be that since the examination was made 
the cost has been reduced. I can not answer about that. 
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Mr. OLIVER. I am speaking of the selling price. The sell- 
ing price to-day is $28. r 

Mr, CUMMINS. Then, if the selling price is $28—— 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator’s figures may refer to gross tons. 
I am dealing here with net tons. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What does the Senator from Pennsylyania 
insist is the present price of steel bars? 

Mr. OLIVER. One dollar and forty cents a hundred in Pitts- 
burgh. I received that information within a week. The price 
of bar iron is $1.70 a hundred, showing a difference in the 
market price of the two commodities of $6 a ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator giving the cost and not the 
selling price? 

Mr. OLIVER. I am giving the selling price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am asking what is the cost price per ton 
of steel bars? 

Mr. OLIVER. I have not the figures of the cost of steel bars. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that I bave had 
that matter investigated this morning by the expert of the 
Treasury Department, who assisted the committee in preparing 
the statistics given in the handbook we are all using, and he 
advised me that the import price was a cent a pound, or 820 a 
ton. 

Mr. OLIVER. A cent a pound for what? 

Mr. SIMMONS. For steel bars. I am trying to get what the 
cost price here is. 

Mr. OLIVER. I would want that verified, Mr. President, be- 
cause I rather think that is very low, even for imported steel 
bars; but, if that is the case, it would bring the duty on steel 
bars under the existing law down to seven-fortieths of 1 cent 
per pound, or $3.50 a ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What does the Senator say is the cost of 
producing iron bars? 

Mr. OLIVER. The cost of producing wrought-iron bars from 
the pig iron to the bar, I would estimate at not less than $20 a 
ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator referring to wrought-iron 
bars? I understood him to say they cost twice as much as 
steel bars. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that steel 
bars cost $20. 

Mr. OLIVER. Oh, no; J said that the cost of reducing a ton 
of pig iron to steel bars would be not to exceed, in my opinion, 
$10 or $11 a ton. The cost of converting a ton of pig iron into 
iron bars would be not less than $20 a ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What the Senator is complaining of now is 
that in our amendments we do the same thing which the pres- 
ent law does. The present law, though it is based upon a 
specific rate, carries a lower duty upon iron bars, which the 
Senator says is the more valuable product, and a higher duty 
upon steel bars, which he says is a less valuable product, and 
the Senator is complaining that we have done the same thing 
in the amendments to these two paragraphs, 

Mr. President, the Senator overlooks the fact that the pres- 
ent law, which carries a higher rate upon the lower product, 
provides a specific duty. The bill and the amendment which we 
propose adopt the ad valorem rate, so that the value of the 
product will determine the amount of the duty. 

The Senator says that iron bars are worth twice as much as 
steel bars; yet we have a duty of 5 per cent on iron bars and a 
duty of 8 per cent on steel bars. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator to 
misquote me. I did not say that iron bars were worth twice 
as much as steel bars. I said that the cost of converting pig 
iron into iron bars was twice as much as converting it into 
steel bars; and I stand by that statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much more does the Senator say that 
iron bars are worth than steel bars? My information is—and 
it is taken from public documents—that the price of wrought- 
iron bars per pound is 2.9 cents, and that the price of steel 
bars is 1 cent per pound. Whether that is correct, I can not say 
from my own knowledge. I can only say that the expert who 
prepared this book, the man who has been helping us in all 
these calculations, gave that to me as a statement obtained 
from official documents. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator is relying upon such statements 
as that, I pity him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That refers not to the price here, but to the 
import price. 

Mr. OLIVER. Oh, I am referring to the articles as they are 
made here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator must remember 
that we have to take the import price for the purpose of deter- 
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mining whether a duty is correct or not correct when we com- 
pare the duty upon one product with the duty upon another 


product. What I am going to suggest to the Senator is this: 
I have had this calculation made this morning upon the hypothe- 
sis—and I think the hypothesis is based upon the facts, because 
it is taken from an official document—that wrought-iron bars 
are worth, import price, 2.9 cents per pound, and that steel 
bars are worth, import price, 1 cent per pound. Fiye per cent 
on bar iron on that valuation when reduced to a specific rate 
would be fourteen one-hundredths of a cent. And 8 per cent on 
the invoice price on bar steel on a valuation of 1 cent a pound 
reduced to a specific rate would be eight one-hundredths of a 
cent; so that the duty which we have placed, substituting the 
ad valorem for the specific carried in the bill, does impose a 
higher rate per pound upon bar iron than it does upon bar steel, 
and from the Senator’s own standpoint he has no ground for 
complaint as to the relative rates on these two products. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I have no exception to take to 
the figures presented by the Senator; but knowing what I do 
about the iron and steel industry, I will state that the price 
which he gives for iron bars of 2.9 cents per pound, as the 
average import price, shows conclusively that those bars were 
of some special nature. They were undoubtedly high-priced 
Swedish bars, imported probably for the purpose of being used 
in the manufacture of what is known as high-speed steel. They 
were not the ordinary merchant bars, because if merchant 
bars can be sold, as they are, at 1.70 cents in this country, no- 
body would import those same bars at 2.9 cents a pound, I 
can not understand how the price of steel bars can be 1 cent 
a pound, because it seems an extraordinarily low price; and if 
it is to prevail it will make some of our steel manufacturers 
very sick. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will refer the Senator to the book here, 
which states that 10,000 tons of it were imported at 1 cent a 
pound—just the figures I have given. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have no doubt the Senator has quoted cor- 
rectly. I do not deny that that is correet—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that these figures with 
reference to the invoice price of imports of bar iron must refer 
to some unusual, extraordinary, or freakish importation. Mr. 
President, I have noticed that, whenever the import prices are 
such as do not suit the logic of Senators on the other side, we 
are met with that same statement, that they must refer to some 
extraordinary importation. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like the Senator to explain to me 
and to the Senate whether he or any other reasonable man 
would pay 2.9 cents for a foreign article when he can buy the 
same article here at 1} cents or less? 

Mr. STONE. What is the question, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first amendment reported by the committee, in section 105. 

Mr. OLIVER. Do I understand that the question is simply 
on the first amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. The ruling of the Chair has 
been heretofore, and it seems to have been accepted by the 
Senate, that the committee has a right to perfect the text of the 
bill. The purpose of the motion made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, as the Chair understands, would be fully accom- 
pirog by refusing to agree to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

a Mr. OLIVER. Well, I withdraw my amendment, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. STONE. As I understand, the motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was to strike out “5,” in line 2, page 30, 
and insert “10.” 

Mr. OLIVER. I will withdraw my amendment and simply 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon the rate. Let the other 
amendments of the committee be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first amendment of the committee, which the Secretary will 
state. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 105, page 30, line 1, after the 
words “ hammered iron,” it is proposed to insert “ and all iron.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 105, page 30, line 2, after the word “section,” to 
strike out “8” and insert 5,“ so as to read, “5 per cent ad 
yalorem.” 

Mr. OLIVER. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
calls for the yeas and nays. Is there a second? 

Mr. STONE. Just a moment. Do I understand the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to move to amend the amendment? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator from Pennsyl- NAYS—22 

vania has withdrawn his amendment. Brandegee Dillingham Oliver Sutherland 
Mr. OLIVER. I will simply ask the Senator in charge of | Bristow pana x Townsend 

this schedule of the bill if he will not pass this amendment over | Catron Lippitt, pein warren 

and give the question of the rates some consideration and come | Clark, Wyo. Me Smith, Mich. 

back to it again? I really think that the committee will decide | Cummins N s Smoot 

finally, after considering the matter, to change the rate. NOT VOTING—23. 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if there is no question here but | Bradley 8 pe ig Baie Me. 

one of rate Burleigh Gof Newlands rl eae N 
Mr. OLIVER. That is all. Clapp Gore Poindexter Swanson 
Mr. STONE. I do not see any need of passing it over. I 8 ee Ala. Robinson Works 


would rather dispose of it, as it has been fully discussed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee in paragraph 105, page 
30, line 2, to strike out “8” and insert “5,” on which the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] has demanded the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. Brapiey’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that my colleague [Mr. BRADLEY] is detained 
from the Chamber by reason of illness. He has a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. BurtrtcH’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] is at his home 
in Maine, having recovered sufficiently to be removed to his 
home town. He is paired for the day with the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. I 
do not see him present, and therefore I withhold my vote. If 
he were present, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr, KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], 
and I will therefore withhold my vote, unless it should become 
necessary to make a quorum. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Has the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loner]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. MARTIN] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumser] is absent on account of illness in his family. He 
is,paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 
I wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Braptey] to the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Jounston] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrn! and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] to the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ronixsox] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THORNTON. Ù desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. JOHNSTON]. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to state that the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. bu Pont] are unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. I will allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—51. 

Ashurst Hughes O'Gorman Simmons 
Bacon James Overman Smith, Artz. 
Bankbead Johnson, Me. Owen Smith, Ga. 
Borah Jones Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Kenyon Pomerene Stone 
Chamberiain Kern Ransdell Thomas 

hilton La Follette Reed Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Saulsbury Thornton 
Crawford Lea Shafroth Tillman 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppard Vardaman 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Sherman Walsh 
Hitchcock Myers Shields Williams 


Hollis Norris Shively 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 106, page 30, line 8, after the word “ manufactured,” 
to strike out “12” and insert “10,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

106. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, TT, 
columns and posts or parts or sections of columns and deck 
Sree Uttara shapes Sf Doa We aal abale pee achat Yi 
wag ah — use, or whether assembled or . 10 hg soo] ad 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not care to detain the 
Senate even for a vote on an amendment which I shall suggest 
to this paragraph, because I know how entirely useless it would 
be; but I do wish to call attention to the item of steel sashes 
and frames. That item is taken out of the basket clause of the 
present tariff. The House reduced the duty, which is now about 
45 per cent, to 12 per cent, and the Senate reduces it still fur- 
ther, to 10 per cent. 

This article was not used at all in the United States until the 
construction of the Singer Building in the city of New York. 
Since then it has been used to a considerable extent. At the 
beginning all of it was imported into the United States. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
unless he prefers to go on and complete his statement, it may 
be that he would be willing, in the interest of expedition, to ac- 
cept the suggestion I am about to make with reference to sashes 
and frames. In view of very urgent representations recently 
made to the committee respecting the matter the Senator has 
mentioned—sashes and frames—we are entirely willing to pass 
that paragraph for the present, pending further consideration. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am perfectly content to have that course 
adopted. I am simply anxious to have a change made. I am 
very glad indeed to postpone it if the committee will consider 
it further. 

Mr. STONE. Of course I do not know that a change will be 
made, but it will be taken under consideration. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall be very glad to discuss it later, then. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was giving my attention to something 
else. I should like to know from the Senator from Michigan 
what change he proposes. I should like to be advised in 
regard to it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The proposition I was going to suggest to 
the committee with reference to sashes and sash frames was 
that the duty provided in the bill is altogether too low, and I 
was going to ask that it be raised. But the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] suggests that the committee will consider 
that matter, with a possibility of making some change, and 
therefore he has asked to have the consideration of the para- 
graph postponed, in which suggestion I am very glad to 
acquiesce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 106 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. , 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 107, page 30, line 16, after the word “ otherwise,” to 
strike out “15” and insert “12,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

107. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, and strips of Iron or steel, 
not specially provided for in this section; sheets of iron or steel, com- 
mon or black, of whatever dimensions, whether piain, corrugated, or 
crimped, including crucible plate steel and saw pace. cut or sheared 
to eee ty or otherwise, or unsheared, and skelp m or steel, whether 
shea: or rolled in grooves, or otherwise, 12 per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 108, page 30, line 21, 
after the word “ section,” to strike out “15” and insert “12,” so 
as to make the paragraph rend: 


108. Iron or steel anchors or parts thereof; forgings of iron or steel, 
or of combined iron and steel, but not machined, tooled, or otherwise 
A in condition by any process or operation subsequent to the 
forging process, not 3 provided for in this section, 12 E pa cent 
ad - valorem; antifriction balls, ball bearings, and roller bearings, of 
iron or steel or other metal, finished or unfinished, and parts thereof, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in paragraph 109, page 31, line. 2, 
after the word “section,” to insert “and barrel hoops of iron or 
steel,” and in line 3, before the words “per centum,” to strike 
out “12” and insert “10,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


109. Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel not otherwise provided for in 
this section, and barrel hoops of iron or steel, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 111, page 31, line 23, after the word “tin,” to strike 
out “20 per cent ad valorem” and insert “and”; and in line 
26, after the word “ process,” to strike out “20” and insert 
“15,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

111. All iron or steel sheets, plates, or strips, and all hoop, band, or 
scroll iron or steel, when . or coated with zinc, spelter, or 
other metals, or any alloy of those metals; sheets or plates com 
of iron, steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with layers of other metal 
or metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, rolling, or welding; 
sheets of iron or steel, polished, planished, or glanced, by whatever 
name designated, including such as haye been pickled or cleaned b; 
acid, or by any other material or process, or which are cold rolled, 
smoothed only, not lished, and such as are cold hammered, blued 
brightened, tempered, or polished by any process to such perfec 
surface finish or polish better than the grade of cold rolled, smoothed 
only; and sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, 
coated with tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals or 
either of them is a component part, by the dipping or any other process, 
and commercially known as tin plates, terneplates, and 2 * tin, 
and tin plates coated with metals, and metal sheets decorated in colors 
or coated with nickel or other metals by dipping, printing, stenciling, 
or other process, 15 per cent ad valorem. rt 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in paragraph 112, page 32, line 1, 
after the word ‘‘steel,” to strike out “ingots, cogged ingots, 
blooms and slabs, die blocks or blanks, billets and”; and in 
line 13, before the words “per cent,” to strike out “10” and 
insert “8”; and in line 22, after the word “than,” to strike 
out “ No. 6 wire gauge,” and insert “twenty one-hundredths of 
1 inch in diameter“; and on page 33, line 5, after the word 
“ alloys,” to strike out “15” and insert “12,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

112. Steel bars, and tapered or beveled bars; mill — pressed. 
sheared, or stamped shapes, not advanced in value or condition by any 
process or operation subsequent to the process of stam ing: hammer 
molds or 8 steel; gun barrel molds not in bars; all descriptions 
and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel castings, eets, 
and plates; all the foregoing, if made by the Ressemer, Siemens Martin, 
open hearth, or similar processes, not containing alloys, such as nickel, 
cobait, vanadium, chromium, tungsten or wolfram, molybdenum, titanium. 
iridium, uranium, tantalum, boron, and similar alloys, 8 per cent ad 
valorem; steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, die blocks or 
blanks ; billets and bars and tapered or beveled bars; pressed, sheared, 
or stamped shapes not advanced in value or condition by any process 
or operation subsequent to the process of stamping; hammer molds 
or swaged steel; gun-barrel molds not in bars; alloys used as substi- 
tutes for steel in the manufacture of tools; all descriptions and sha 
of dry sand, loam, or iron molded castings, sheets, and plates; rolled 
wire rods in coils or bars not smaller than twenty one-hundredths of 
1 inch in diameter, and steel not speciany provided for in this section, 
all the foregoing when made by the crucible, electric, or cementation 

rocess, elther with or without alloys, and finished by rolling, hammer- 
ng, or otherwise, and all steels by whatever process made, containing 
alloys such as nickel, cobalt, vanadium, chromium, tungsten, wolfram, 
molybdenum, titanium, iridium, uranium, tantalum, boron, and similar 
alloys, 12 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, it was my intention to make 
an appeal to the committee at least to restore the rate of 15 
per cent on alloy steel, or what is known to the trade as high- 
speed tool steel. This steel was unknown, to this country at 
least, until about 1901. It is used for tools, and with the same 
quantity of steel it is possible to produce from five to ten times 
the amount of work that formerly was produced with ordinary 
or even high-class tool steel. 

In the existing tariff law it carries a duty of 20 per cent. 
Notwithstanding that duty, there are very large quantities of it 
imported to-day. The process is one involving an enormous 
amount of labor and skill. The men employed in the industry 
are necessarily men of skill and intelligence. I am assured, and 
I haye no doubt it is the case, that the production of this 
kind of steel in this country will be next to impossible if this 
tariff bill goes into force, because the imports to-day are a 
very large proportion of the entire amount that is used. 

As I say, I had expected to appeal to the good sense of the 
committee to induce them, if possible, at least to retain the very 
moderate duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on this kind of steel, 
But after my experience with paragraph 105, relating to bar 
iron, I have made up my mind that the committee intends to 
stand pat on this bill; and I despair of making any impression 
whatever upon them, no matter how strong may be the argu- 
ments that are produced. I therefore leave it with the Senate 
to vote on it as it stands. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 113, page 33, line 7, after the word “shavings,” to 
strike out “20” and insert 15,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

113. Steel wool or steel shavings, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 114, page 33, line 9, 
after the word “sand,” to insert “by whatever name known,” 
and in line 10, after the word “abrasives,” to strike out “30” 
and insert “25,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

114. Grit, shot, and sand, by whatever name known, made of iron or 
steel, that can be used as abrasives, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 115, page 33, line 18, 
after the word “hammering,” to insert “not specially provided 
for in this section“; and in line 20, after the word “than,” to 
strike out “No. 6 wire gauge” and insert “twenty one-hun- 
dredths of 1 inch in diameter”; and in line 22, after the word 
“classed,” to strike out “and dutiable“; so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

115. Rivet, screw, fence, nail, and other iron or steel wire rods, 
whether round, oyal, or square, or in any other shape, and flat rods up 
to 6 inches in width ready to be drawn or rolled into wire or strips, alt 
the foregoing in coils or otherwise, including wire rods and iron or steel 
bars, cold rolled, cold drawn. cold hammered, or polished in any way in 
addition to the ordinary process of hot rolling or hammering, not spe- 
cially provided for in ints section, 10 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That all round iron or steel rods smaller than twenty one-hundredths 
of 1 inch in diameter shall be classed as wire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to 
strike out paragraph 121, in the following words: 

121. Finished automobiles and automobile bodies, 45 per cent ad 
valorem ; automobile chassis, 30 per cent ad yalorem ; finished parts of 
automobiles, not including tires, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

121. Finished automobiles, valued at $1,500 or over, and automobile 
bodies, 45 per cent ad valorem; finished automobiles valued at less than 
51.500 and more than $1,000, 30 per cent ad valorem ; finished automo- 
biles valued at $1,000 or less, 15 per cent ad valorem; automobile 
chassis and finished parts of automobiles, not including tires, 30 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I simply desire to 
call the attention of the members of the Finance Committee to 
a remonstrance which was filed in this Chamber a few weeks 
ago, signed by every employee in the automobile industry in the 
city of Detroit, against this proposed reduction. I will not 
dwell upon it. It has evidently had no weight with the com- 
mittee, and what I may say will have no weight with the com- 
mittee. Our success in modeling the bill along the lines of prac- 
tical utility and American interests has failed, and for one I 
feel quite discouraged over the outlook. 

But I desire to remind my friends upon the other side that 
the employees in this industry believe themselves to be vitally 
affected by the changes proposed, do not relish what you are 
about to give them, and will resent it when the opportunity 
presents itself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have not been quite able to 
understand the reasons for arranging the paragraph in the way 
in which we find it. It is easy to see that it is the apparent 
purpose of the committee to allow high-priced automobiles to 
come in at 45 per cent, medium-priced automobiles at 30 per 
cent, and low-priced automobiles at 15 per cent. There is a 
little mockery about it, however, it being perfectly well known 
that Europe can not send any cheap automobiles into the United 
States, and that in fact we send more automobiles of that kind 
abroad than they manufacture, all told, I think, in Europe. 

But, however that may be, I should like to know from some 
one who can speak for the committee, whether it is expected 
that in order to take advantage of these graded rates of duty 
it is necessary that the machines shall come into the United 
States as a whole, set up ready for work. Of course, every one 
who knows anything about the business knows that in order to 
transport the machines properly and safely over a long distance, 
at any rate, they ought to be knocked down and transported in 
parts. It looks to me as though we were imposing upon the 
importer of cheap machines the necessity of sending in the ma- 
chines fully set up and thereby incurring a very much higher 
freight rate in order to obtain the advantage of the lower rate 
of duty. 

You have put a duty of 30 per cent upon the finished parts of 
automobiles. It goes without saying that there will never be 
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an automobile brought in paying a duty of 45 per cent. A man 
would be crazy to bring in a finished automobile, paying 45 per 
cent for it, when by taking the wheels off and the body off he 
could bring them all in at 30 per cent. 

I can not understand just why the committee has made up the 
paragraph in this way. I think the duty is very much higher 
than necessary, anyhow. I am now speaking of the 45 per cent 
duty. I think it perfectly absurd to put a duty of 45 per cent 
upon automobiles of any kind when there is not that difference 
in the cost of production. When the people of America want to 
buy high-priced automobiles, especially of foreign manufacture, 
they consult only their taste or their pride, and it does not make 
any difference how much they may be called upon to pay for 
them. 

But I should like to know why a duty of 45 per cent is at- 
tached to automobiles finished and then a duty of 30 per cent 
upon the finished parts of those same automobiles. I should 
like to know why when an automobile that costs not more than 
$1,500 is allowed to come in at 15 per cent you do not allow the 
finished parts of that automobile to come in at 15 per cent also, 
in order that if there are any who buy these low-priced automo- 
biles abroad they can take advantage of the low rate which is 
here proposed to be put upon the machine. 

It may be that there is some reason for all this that I have 
not been able to ascertain in reading the paragraph, and if there 
is I will be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, under the present law all auto- 
mobiles, motor cycles, and bicycles, and finished parts of them, 
are dutiable at 45 per cent. There were imported in 1912 under 
that law 872 machines. They were high-priced machines evi- 
dently, because their total value is $1,899,000, thus indicating 
that it is only the very expensive machines that are brought 
into the country under that duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether he does not know or does not believe that all those ma- 
chines that were imported, whether high-priced or low-priced, 
came in knocked down? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe if the Senator will examine, unless 
some tourist brought in his machine after having used it in 
Europe, he will not find that a single machine came into the 
United States set up ready for use. 

Mr. THOMAS. I assume, Mr. President, that if a machine 
comes over here, whether it comes here put together or knocked 
down, it is a machine just the same. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But these are parts, and they are to come 
in at 30 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. They are parts, of course, but if A buys a 
machine in Paris and takes it to pieces and ships it to this 
country he is shipping an automobile and not finished parts 
thereof in the sense in which that expression was used in the 
present law or in which it is used in the proposed law, unless 
he brings it in different vessels, and I would not imagine that 
that would be done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have been told, Mr. President, that nine- 
tenths of the importations of the last year are of chassis alone, 
and that very few automobiles: have been imported with the 
bodies. It is customary in many cases to put the bodies upon 
the machines in this country, because we make metal bodies 
and they do not make them abroad to any great extent. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have personally, Mr. President, no informa- 
tion as to that, but it is evident, as I was about to say when 
the Senator asked his question, that under the present law it is 
only the yery high-priced machines that have been imported. 
Without knowing definitely about it, I suppose those machines 
were brought over here by gentlemen who prefer machines of a 
foreign make, notwithstanding the fact that they could get just 
as good and just as serviceable and just as attractive-appearing 
machines of American make as can be imported from abroad. 
The automobile of that sort, whether made here or whether 
made abroad, ought to fall, if it does not fall, under the class 
of luxuries. They are the machines that are used by people 
who can afford them for pleasure as well as for business pur- 
poses, but they are nevertheless not indispensable to the aver- 
age individual, or to any individual, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yieid to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I called attention to what I consider to be an 
inconsistent arrangement of this paragraph in the speech that 
I delivered in the Senate on July 21 and 22. I at that time 
made this statement 


“Tt is ridiculous to put a duty of 45 per cent on automobiles 
valued at $1,500 or more, and then to admit at 30 per cent 
chassis and finished parts. The bodies of automobiles are too 
bulky, and subject to damage in shipping, and too expensive to 
ship by reason of their bulk in proportion to their value. 
Hence European manufacturers, as a rule, do not make the 
bodies, and as long as they can send chassis into this country at 
80 per cent, the 45 per cent duty on any kind of an automobile 
would be of no value as a protection to American manufac- 
turers. One of the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House said that ‘the automobile chassis is 
practically the finished car, with the exception of the body and 
the tires.“ 

That is the truth. There is no question that more than nine- 
tenths of all the automobiles shipped from abroad are only 
shipped here with the running gear, or chassis, and the body is 
made in this country. While it is provided here that finished 
automobiles at a value above $1,500 shall carry a duty of 45 per 
cent in the future, if this bill passes there will be no such ship- 
ments to this country as long as the chassis can be shipped here 
at a duty of 30 per cent. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not believe that a ma-, 


chine which simply lacks the body can be shipped over here as 
a finished part of the machine. But whether it can or not, the 
only effect of this would be to bring it in here at a 30 per cent 


rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but then why—— 

Mr. THOMAS. The only effect of that would be to reduce 
the revenue to the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why try to make it appear to the country that 
because they are a luxury, as automobiles, I suppose, should be 
classed, though at a value of $1,500, shall carry 45 per cent, 
when in reality there would be no such shipment? Chassis 
would pay 30 per cent instead of 45 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. In many instances people go abroad and take 
their automobiles with them. Accidents occur, in consequence 


of which finished parts are required and they must be had. | 


One of the things which the committee had in view was to 
meet that situation, so that the parts of machines which might 
be essential as a result of accident or other unforeseen occurrence 
might be provided for. But I do not see any calamity that will 


be involved if that machine should all be taken apart and a 


portion of it shipped in one vessel and a portion in another 
vessel and brought into this country at 80 per cent. Thirty 
per cent is a very good duty, and so far as the automobile 
business requiring any protection goes, it does not require any 
whatsoever. An enormous amount of the machines that are 
manufactured in this country are exported. The export busi- 
ness in this line of industry is not only large, but it is grow- 
ing larger every day. If I am correctly informed, one great 
establishment in the city of Detroit has its cars scattered all 
over the face of Germany at present, to say nothing of its in- 
vasion of other markets. 

Now, we kept the duty at 45 per cent upon the high-class 
automobile upon the theory that it is a luxury, as it is a luxury, 
and while there are no other sort of cars imported here—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a fad to get a French automobile. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course it is a fad to get a French automo- 
bile. While there are no low-priced cars imported here at 
present, it may be that under the lower duty there will be 
competition in that particular class of the automobile industry. 
But whether so or not, an opportunity is given by the provision 
for competition in the more useful and the cheaper cars that 
are now used so generally. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I simply want to say that my 
objection to this paragraph in its present form is that substan- 
tially everything will come in at 80 per cent. This rate is not 


too low, but the suggestion of 45 per cent, in my opinion, is a 
mere glittering pretense, and the suggestion of anything coming \ 


in at 15 per cent may also be a pretense, because ir order to 
take advantage of 15 per cent it must come in wholly set up. 
The freight rate upon such an automobile shipped in that way, 


although I do not speak of that with certainty, will largely 


overcome the advantage that is sought to be given to the poorer 
people by the reduction of the rate to 15 per cent. 

Why not put on a duty that will amply protect it? I think 
that 20 per cent is ample upon all kinds of automobiles. You 
will then get more duty or about the same duty that you will 
get under the present law; you will deceive nobody; everything 
will be open and candid and fair, and every man can under- 
stand it. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator what rate of duty he 
provida for automobiles in his proposed substitute for Sched- 
ule 
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Mr. CUMMINS. The substitute that I have proposed reads 
as follows: 

Antomobiles, bicycles, and motor cycles, and finished parts of any of 
the foregoing, not including tires, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

That is high enough. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is 5 per cent higher than the Senator 
thinks is a proper duty upon that product. 

| Mr. CUMMINS. It is 5 per cent lower than the duties that 
are proposed in this bill. 

| Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator to say just now 
that he thought 20 per cent was ample. 

| Mr. CUMMINS. If I so said, I did not speak accurately, be- 
cause I meant 25 per cent. = 
Nr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yleld to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. THOMAS. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Iowa has just said that 

keeping 45 per cent upon automobiles worth over $1,500 is a 
mere pretense, from which I infer that he believes none of them 

would be imported. The world is run a great deal by fad and 
i fancy and fashion, three very strong fs.“ 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator 

Nr. WILLIAMS. Wait just a moment. There is another 
f.“ There are a lot of fools in this country that will have 
only fancy makes of automobiles. They can get better automo- 
biles here, but they will not have them. 

I find that in 1905 two million and a quarter dollars’ worth, in 
round numbers, of these antomobiles were imported, and the 
unit of value was $3,500 aplece; and that in 1910 two and 
three-quarter million dollars’ worth, in round numbers, were 
imported, and the upit of value upon the average was two thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-two dollars and some cents apiece. 

Last year it was a million and three-quarters, with a unit of 
| yalue of two thousand one hundred and seventy-elght dollars 
| and some cents. In other words, this shows from the very 
unit of value of the imported automobiles that only the very 
highest priced automobiles were being imported at all. 

Now, we believe that they were being imported merely be- 
cause certain fashionable people wanted them and would have 
them, and in some cases because American tourists abroad 
bought them and brought them back with them. We did not 
think, therefore, that there would be a diminution of the 
revenue derived from the importation of automobiles by leaving 
the duty upon the highest priced ones at 45 per cent, whereas 
we thought that when we got down to the lowest priced, which 
hitherto evidently have not been imported at all, possibly if 
we reduced the duty on some of them to 30 per cent and on 

others to 15 per cent, some of them might be imported and we 
might add to the revenue. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am rather of the opinion that the 30 
per cent and the 15 per cent tax upon the lower priced auto- 
mobiles will be prohibitive, because there is no fashion that 

demands them, no fancy that demands them, but the other 
automobiles will come in. 

Now, the Senator asks why we put a duty of 30 per cent 


upon chassis while we put a duty of only 15 per cent upon the 


lowest priced automobiles in the classification. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from Mississippi passes 
that, let me say—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me finish the sentence. I understood 
the Senator himself to say—or was it the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Saroor]?—that nearly all the importations came over in 
the shape of chassis. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no question about it. 
If the Senator will look it up he will find that is the case, and 
that the chassis—— 7 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not disputing the fact; I am merely 
asking if my hearing was correct. 

Now, the Senator from Utah states what I understand is 
the fact, that a majority of them do come over in chassis now. 
That being the case, we concluded that if we taxed the chassis 
and finished parts, and, by the way, many of the finished parts 
are interchangeable, we would get the revenue of 30 per cent, 
because the rate hitherto had not been prohibitive of the chassis. 
So we will still get some revenue from that. Now, if we put the 
duty on the chassis down to 15 per cent, they could bring in 
chassis for a high-priced automobile at the lower duty and lose 
us that much revenue. 

Whether this reasoning be sound or not, it was the reasoning, 
and whether the reasoning be based on actual facts or not, they 
are facts, as I understand them and the inference from them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not objecting from the 
standpoint of my friends on the other side of the Chamber, but 


a 45 per cent duty, I think, is very much more than necessary 
for—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not for the higher priced auto. 

Mr. CUMMINS. For protection. I do not think we need any 
such duty in order to protect the business in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was not levied for protection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What I said was that you would not haye 
any importations at 45 per cent, because it is easy to knock 
down the vehicle abroad. They are all knocked down; they are 
not brought in here on wheels and as finished automobiles. 
You are therefore saying to the country we are going to tax 
high-priced automobiles at 45 per cent, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, you are taxing them at 80 per cent, because they will 
come in at 80 per cent. I think that is too high. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Such of them as do come in knocked down 
will be 30 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is, all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator thinks that no finished an- 
tomobiles came into this country, the import reports in 1910 and 
1912 will undecetve him. They did come in. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi possibly for- 
gets that under the present law there is no distinction or dif- 
ference between finished automobiles and parts of automobiles. 
They all come in at the same rate of duty. There is no classifi- 
cation there that will distinguish those that came in on wheels 
from those that came in knocked down. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. If the Sen- 
ator thinks that the import reports do not classify these things 
differently, he is mistaken. Of parts of automobiles, the im- 
ports reported last year were $299,000, while automobiles were 
imported to the value of $1,899,000. That is under the head of 
parts of automobiles. Whether under the head of parts of auto- 
mobiles, chassis are included, I can not say, but I should think 
that they would be included under that head in making up the 
summary of the imports rather than under the heading of 
automobiles. 

Now, the total value of automobiles and finished parts both 
put together imported last year was $2,199,567. 

Mr. CUMMINS. All I know about it is that it is customary 
to knock the vehicle down before you transport it. I have been 
told by those who import automobiles that the number im- 
ported as a whole is negligible; that there have been substan- 
tially none, and I have proceeded upon that hypothesis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can tell the Senator why the authorities 
kept the classification separate. Under the Payne-Aldrich law 
automobiles, bicycles, and motor cycles, and finished parts of 
any of the foregoing, were separately denominated, although 
they were all taxed at the same percentage. Evidently, how- 
ever it happened, the Government did attempt to keep them 
Separate and they are reported separately. Under one heading 
automobiles are reported, under another heading parts of auto- 
mobiles are reported, and under another heading the total of the 
two is summed up. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have in theory had the floor, I think, for 
the last half hour. I shall yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the past there was no neces- 
sity whatever for shipping automobiles in parts into this coun- 
try. Under this bill, of course, purchasers will ship them in 
finished parts, and no importer will pay more than 30 per cent 
on an automobile under this bill. 

There is, however, another inconsistency in the bill. The duty 
on finished automobiles valued at $1,000 or less is 15 per cent 
ad valorem; valued at over $1,500, 45 per cent ad valorem. 
In order to save freight charges, which would be heavy if 
shipped in the form of a finished automobile, the shipper of 
high-priced machines would remove the wheels or ship in parts 
of the machine. Under this bill, on finished parts a duty of 
30 per cent is imposed. Of the cheap automobiles, on which the 
framers of this bill seem to have been trying to make the people 
of the country believe that only a duty of 15 per cent is being 
assessed, there are no importations, and if the parts of such a 
machine is imported they will carry a duty of 30 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then the Senator from Utah is of the opinion 
that a man who buys a high-priced machine will take it to 
pieces and bring it over here at 30 per cent, and a man who 
buys a low-priced machine will do the same thing? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I say if he were compelled to import any 
part of the machine, while the machine as a whole would pay 
a duty of 15 per cent any finished part of it would pay 30 
per cent. 7 

Mr. THOMAS. If that should result, I would agree with the 
Senator from Utah that this was a ridiculous provision. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that anybody would 
ship a high-priced automobile into this country complete, and 
pay a duty of 45 per cent, when under this bill, by taking the 
wheels off and shipping it in parts, he might get the machine 
through with the payment of a 30 per cent duty? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly, I believe the purchaser of one of 
these machines would do just that thing; but I do not believe 
anybody who had a machine bearing a 15 per cent duty would 
be foolish enough to take the wheels off in order to enable him 
to get a 30 per cent duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody has ever suggested such a thing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said if the purchaser of an automobile 
shipped a machine in complete the duty would be 15 per cent, 
while if he shipped it in parts to be here reassembled the duty 
would be 30 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I intended to say. 

Mr. THOMAS. Any single part; but that is a very different 
thing from the collective portions of a machine which are 
brought in together for the purpose of being reassembled. 
That is the machine. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the past I said, Mr. President, there was no 
necessity for the purchaser of an automobile shipping a part 
of a machine if he were buying it, because the rate upon the 
parts of the machine and the rate upon the finished machine 
were exactly the same—45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Sxoor] knows, 
does he not, that the supposititious case that he put has been 
passed upon by the Treasury Department at the port of New 
York and that an automobile with the wheels or other parts 
missing is regarded as an automobile? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah does not know that, 
and he thinks that the Senator from New Jersey can not find a 
decision to that effect. 

Mr. HUGHES. I know that that has been the unbroken prac- 
tice at the port of New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, a chassis is a machine—— 

Mr. HUGHES. I did not say that a chassis was a machine. 
The Senator from Utah instanced the case of an automobile 
with wheels which had been taken off. I say that that is not 
a finished part; it is a collection of finished parts, which is to 
all intents an automobile, and would so be construed under this 
language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I only spoke of that in connection with the 
knocking down of an automobile. Of course, I could have 
named the parts specifically in the way that the machine would 
be shipped. I do not think the machine would be shipped 
merely with the wheels off. I only mentioned that by way of 
Illustration. I meant, of course, that if the machine were 
shipped in a knocked-down state it would come in at a 30 per 
cent duty 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. If the whole automobile came 
along, whether it was“ knocked down” or knocked up, it would 
pay the duty of a machine, and if a part of it came in the part 
would be taxed. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they will always come in in parts if this 
bill passes. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr, HUGHES. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that I think he is hasty in assuming that automobiles will 
always come in in parts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would suggest, in the 
interest of the reporters, that there should be some observance 
of parliamentary methods in the procedure of the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say that one of the most essential 
stages in the construction of the automobile is the assembling ; 
and I think the Senator is mistaken if he assumes that the 
manufacturers of high-priced automobiles are going to send 
them over in parts and have them assembled here by mechanics 
who do not know anything about them. As a rule that class 
of automobiles is assembled on the other side and tuned up to 
the proper pitch before they are shipped. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; that is what they have been doing 
in the past, and that is what they will be doing in the future 
under this bill. They will not have to knock them down, be- 
cause you provide here a 30 per cent duty for the chassis, and 
that is all they will ship, for that is a complete machine outside 
of the body. The Senator knows that over 90 per cent of the 
new foreign machines shipped into this country now are shipped 
without bodies. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not know anything of the kind. My 
information is to the contrary. 


Mr, SMOOT. My information is that over 90 per cent of the 
machines are imported without bodies. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think I have scen the various kinds of 
automobiles that the Treasury reports cover—they are not very 
humerous—and it seems to me I have seen them many after- 
noons on Fifth Avenue, in the city of New York. All of those 
foreign machines had foreign bodies, and all of them were 
shipped into this country complete. I do not know whether 
under the law an American citizen who has been abroad can 
bring an automobile back with him or not. 

Mr. JAMES. He can if he pays the tariff on it. 

Mr. HUGHES. But it seems to me that there is 2 great dis- 
parity between the Treasury figures and the number of foreign 
automobiles that a man can observe upon the streets of a city 
like New York, for instance. 

Mr. JAMES. It was stated by the expert we had before the 
committee when this schedule was under consideration that a 
great many wealthy Americans who toured the Old World pur- 
chased their automobiles and brought them back—the body as 
well as the chassis and every other part of the automobile— 
and this rate of 45 per cent was fixed in the bill in order that 
that character of machines should pay the 45 per cent duty. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President. I very much prefer the 
Senate provision to the one in the House bill. I do not, how- 
eyer, agree with Senators who have said that the automobile is 
purely afad. It might have been such at one time, but the auto- 
mobile to-day is a necessity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I used the word “ fad,” but if the Senator 
from Michigan understood me to say that the automobile was 
a fad he made a mistake. I said that the high-priced automo- 
biles that were bought by rich, fashionable people and brought 
back by the American tourist from Europe were a fad and a 
fashion and that they could obtain a better machine for less 
money in America. That is what I said—not that all automo- 
biles were fads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was just going to reach that point. I 
do not suppose the Senator will deny it, now that he has re- 
peated it. The Senator did use the expression that there are 
“certain fools’’ who prefer the high-priced foreign-made ma- 
chines to the better machines made here at home. 

I agree, Mr. President, that in this the Senator displays good 
judgment. His criticism of Americans who buy high-priced 
cars abroad applies not only to those who purchase automobiles 
but also to those who purchase other things that are made in 
forelgn countries when equally good or better things of domestic 
production can be obtained at home. I am glad that in one 
article, at least, the committee is content to put a duty that 
will protect the home product. I think a man is foolish; I 
think he is not a good American—that is, from my standpoint, 
I mean; I am not impeaching or trying to impeach men who 
entertain honest convictions of a different kind—but from my 
standpoint he is not the best American who believes in pur- 
chasing or permitting the purchase of anything abroad that can 
be reasonably produced and purchased at home. 

I-am in favor of the Senate provision as against the one in 
the House bill, although I believe it has already been developed 
in the discussion of this item that it is subject to various con- 
structions and that the people will be deceived by it. They are 
not going to get what the committee suggests. It is not what 
it appears to be. I think that the duty ought to be higher on 
the parts of automobiles than that provided in this section. 
The parts of an automobile valued at $1,500 or more should 
bear the same rate of duty as the completed car, and the same 
is true as to the other priced machines. I admit that now 
there are none of the lower-priced automobiles imported, and I 
doubt if there will be many imported under the pending meas- 
ure when it becomes a law, because we are making more of 
such automobiles in this country than are made anywhere else 
in the world. We are making in Michigan two-thirds of all the 
automobiles that are made in the United States, and a large 
proportion of those are made in Detroit. The price has been 
going down until, I think, we are making the best article for 
the money that can be made in the world. It is a great indus- 
try; it is not a fad; it is not something that can be done away 
with, because the automobile has come to stay. It is taking 
the place of the horse—and it is a mercy that it is so. The 
automobile is necessary to the progress of the age in which we 
live. I want to see this industry thrive, and I commend those 
Democratic Senators for admitting the unquestioned fact that 
we are making better automobiles in the United States thaa are 
made abroad, and that it is well to retain a duty of 45 per 
cent on imported cars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, what I said was that buying 
foreign automobiles at extravagant prices was a fashion and a 
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fad, and I did, in the heat of debate, say that fools bought them. 
A man is not a fool simply because he is fashionable. The 
Senator from Michigan can not fasten upon me the utterance 


that automobiles are fads. On the contrary, we have attempted 
here to reduce the tax on the lower-priced automobiles which 
hitherto have been made in this country and none of which 
hitherto have been imported into this country at all. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And does the Senator expect that any will 
be imported under the provisions of the bill as reported? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We thought that perhaps some few of them 
might be. The difference between the Senator and me is this: 

| I hesitate to use the word “ fool,” yet I did use the word “ fool” 
In describing anybody who would go abroad merely to be fash- 
jonable and, to comply with a fad, buy a higher-priced inferior 
| article rather than to buy a cheaper-priced superior article 
at home, while the Senator seems to think that anybody who 
will buy from abroad a better article at a less price is a fool. 
That is a proposition to which I do not subscribe. I do not 
subscribe to the idea that it is not patriotic to buy an article 
made in Germany or an article made in England, provided I can 
get an article of better quality at the same price or of the same 
quality at a less price. It is very far from being either un- 
patriotic or foolish. 
| I have never seen, for the life of me, any sense in the idea 
that seems to get into some men’s heads that one nation trades 
| with another. A man in one country trades with another man 
in another country, or two men in the same country trade with 
one another; but the patriotism that expresses itself in terms 
of commercialism is to me a very contemptible thing. It seems 
to me that trade is one thing and patriotism is another, and 
that every human being has a right to buy what he needs and 
what he wants of the best quality at the cheapest price possible; 
that every interference with that is an interference with the 
laws of trade; and that patriotism has no more to do with it 
than has religion or Christian Science or anything else that is 
totally disconnected from it. 

Whether by this provision we are going to make automobiles 
of the cheaper variety cheaper to the people of the United 
States I confess I do not know; but if when the automobile 
trade is at its very best, the American producer of an auto- 
mobile can hold his price up near the tariff-fixed level, then, 
undoubtedly, he will have to reduce it in order to prevent 
importations. Every one of you on the other side admits that 
no duty at all is necessary for protection, and we on this side 
admit that we do not fix these duties for protection, but that 
we fix them with the hope of getting revenue. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE obtained the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator, if he desires. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I merely want to correct one statement 
made by the Senator from Mississippi. I have not admitted that 
the automobile industry needs no protection. I think, so far as 
chassis are concerned, in many kinds of automobiles we do need 
protection. I think the records will disclose that the prices 
our manufacturers are paying are so much greater than the 
prices paid for similar work abroad that we need protection. 
If we are to continue the American wage and conditions of 
living, the cost here and abroad should be equalized. 

Mr. President, there has been no charge, I take it, made to the 
committee or to anybody else that there has been any combina- 

tion or any attempt at combination on the part of automobile 
makers in the United States. I will not assume to say how 
: many factories there are now in the State of Michigan, but I 
| do say that there is the strongest possible competition amongst 
| them. They are working in many instances at about as low a 
' figure in the cost of production as it is possible for them to 
| work and get any return on their investment, and Congress can 
| not afford, especially at this time, when enterprise is at least 
| frightened, to wantonly injure this great industry. Not all the 
automobile factories, by any manner of means, are making large 
money. I know it to be a fact that many of them are running 
very close, so far as receipts and expenditures are concerned, 
and the severe competition which has been going on throughout 
the United States has been all the protection the people needed 
to insure them against extortionate prices on the part of the 
manufacturers, 

So I have stated that so far as the higher-priced automobile 
is concerned I think 45 per cent is a reasonable protective 
duty. I think it is perfectly proper that that rate should be 
imposed; and while I am better satisfied with the other duties 
provided by the committee than I am with those in the bill 
as it came from the House, still I am not pleased by what seems 
to me to be the hypocrisy displayed in this provision. I think 
it would be better to bave the language clear, so that there 
could be no misunderstanding, and manufacturers and im- 


porters would know exactly what the duty is to be upon these 
articles. It may be wise to classify machines according to 
price, but economy of administration and wisdom of purpose 
would dictate that unassembled parts of automobiles should 
be subject to the same rate of duty as is the completed car. 
I shall, however, vote for the committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] will pardon me for a moment, I un- 
derstood that there was a pretty strong consensus of opinion 
on the other side of the Chamber that automobiles did not need 
protection. I ought to have remembered at the time, however, 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] had not 
added his voice to that of the others to that effect; but I want 
to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that last year we 
exported $21,500,000 worth of automobiles, and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] has just dropped me a note in 
which he tells me that the Ford Automobile Co.—I am not 
certain where the Ford Automobile Co. is located, but I think —— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is located in Detroit, and it is the 
largest automobile factory in the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was about to say that I thought it was 
located at Detroit. That company is now selling at from $750 
to $900 a machine which is just about as good a machine as 
can be made. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They are selling some of them as low as 


$600. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not know they had the price down as 
low as that; but I knew they had it down to $750. Even at 
this price and in spite of the sharp competition, it was recently 
reported in the newspapers that the Ford Co. divided 
$10,000,000 profits in dividends. That rather tends to support 
the position I took a moment ago, to the effect that this industry 
does not need protection; but it does not prove that they may 
not reduce their prices still lower if we reduce the duty, because 
it is possible that that might enable others to import into our 
country a machine which, while it could not compete at all at a 
reasonable price, would make the domestic manufacturer reduce 
his price to a point at which it would be impossible for the for- 
eigner to export his articles to America. 

I think a concern which can declare a $10,000,000 dividend 
has not been driven to the wall by sharp home competition. 
The machine which they make is a machine which the farmers, 
contractors, lawyers, doctors, and the masses of the people who 
use automobiles at all use. We have tried to reduce the duty 
on them, while we have kept the duty upon the fad machines. 
The fashionable man who wants that sort of a machine is going 
to buy it, no matter what it costs; he is going to buy it with 
the French body and everything else; and the idea that he is 
going to knock it down into all of its different parts and ship 
each one as a separate part, with a separate freight rate in 
detail upon each part, strikes me as absurd. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have here a communi- 
cation from the Locomobile Co. of America, in which the presi- 
dent of the company states: 

We are y much disturbe tarif bill 
passing the Senate with a doce of 30 — F 20 = 
cent on parts, and I am sending you by separate mail a brief gotten 


ee 12 27 automobile manufacturers, which gives our position in 

The Locomobile Co. of America employs in Bridgeport some 2,000 
hands, and last year our pay roll 5 3 — and a 
half dollars. In view of the situation on the tariff, we have cut our 
product for the next year one-third, which means the cutting of our 
pay roll practically half a million dollars, and will put some five or 
six hundred men out of work. 


There is no doubt that some of the cheap cars (like Ford, for 
instance, where the labor item in a car is very small) can compete 
with anybody in the world; but we are of the opinion the automobile 
manufacturers whose labor in the manufacture of their car is high, 
such as ours, are going to have trouble from serious foreign competi- 
tion if the bill becomes a law as it passed the House. 

I wrote him in reply that the bill had not been reported by 
the Senate committee exactly as it passed the House and ad- 
vised him what the Senate committee had recommended re- 
garding the duty on automobiles. He then replied to me as 
follows: 

The substitute paragraph on automobiles that you ted in your 
letter should read that P Finished automobiles — 5 chassis, SAREA at 
$1,500 or over,” etc. All chassis over $1,500 should come in at 45 
per cent duty, not at 30 per cent. 

I myself fail to see why the chassis of an automobile valued at 
over $1,500 should not bear the same rate of duty, or, at least, 
as high a rate of duty, as the finished automobile. The chassis 
of an automobile contains the intricate mechanical work, and, 
in my view of it. there is nothing lacking to complete the auto- 
mobile except putting the body on the chassis, which any car- 
riage or coach maker can do. 

If it be in order, I will now offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment; and if it be not in order now I will of- 
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fer it at the proper time. I move to strike out, in line 5, on 
page 36, the last two words, to wit, “automobile chassis” and 
the comma and the first word in line 6, the word “and,” and 
to insert, after the second word of the first line on that page, to 
wit, after the word “ automobiles,” the two words “ and chassis,” 
so that it will read: 

Finished automobiles and chassis, valued at $1,500 or over. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will suggest to the Senator, with his per- 
mission, that unless the amendment went further there would 
be no provision for chassis valued at less than $1,500. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Very well, Mr. President; if the com- 
mittee should desire to make a change in that respect, of course 
it could report an amendment. Not knowing what the views of 
the committee may be on chassis valued under $1,500, I should 
not like to offer an amendment for them. I simply desire now 
to offer the amendment I have suggested, and, in view of the 
suggestion of the Senator from Colorado, if the amendment 
should meet the judgment of the Senate I will prepare another 
to meet the point raised by him. 

I simply wish to state—not to multiply words about it, but 
simply to make the point of principle clear—that it seems to me 
the real work, the fine mechanical work upon an automobile 
is done upon the chassis and the machinery part of it, and not 
upon the upper works or the body of it. I think that compli- 
eated work should bear a duty as high as the duty paid on the 
completed automobile. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I think this paragraph has been 
sufficiently debated. Does the Senator from Connecticut offer 
an amendment to it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I have stated the amendment. I 
will offer it now. 

Mr. STONE. It is offered, as I understand, as an amendment 
to the amendment of the committee? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is offered as an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I want to say a word in 
reference to the statement made by the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAĮms]. I contend that the statement he 
has made with reference to the Ford automobile shows that, 
through competition in the United States, the price of that par- 
ticular automobile has been going down. The Ford Automobile 
Co., in my judgment, needs no protection. It is perhaps the 
largest manufacturing concern of automobiles in the world. I 
will not attempt to state accurately just what their production 
is, but I know it was reported that during several months of 
this year that company shipped out an automobile eyery minute. 
It manufactures automobiles on a large scale. 

One of the things—it does not apply so much here, but it 
calls to my attention the fact—one of the things I am most 
complaining about in this bill is that nearly everything is aimed 
at the large concerns. That idea is in mind in connection with 
the Steel Trust, for instance, and the large automobile factory 
that is exceedingly prosperous; but in striking at them we hit 
the smaller concerns a fatal blow. 

Take, for instance, the question of steel wire, which we are 
soon to reach. We strike a blow at the large concerns which 
have been making steel wire, but at the same time our statutes 
are such that we prevent or prohibit one company from buying 
up the smaller concern. We prohibit the large wire company 
from buying up smaller plants throughout the United States, 
and yet by this bill we actually drive those smaller factories out 
of business and give the field to the larger concerns, a field 
which they attempted to get by purchase, but which our statutes 
forbade them doing. Under the bill now pending we encourage 
monopoly. 

So in the case of this large concern, the Ford Automobile 
Co., it does not need protection. It has the field; it is manu- 
facturing its cars at a small profit per unit, per single car, and 
by turning them out at the rate of a car a minute, at a very 
little profit per car, it of course can continue in business, but 
the policy of this Government is—and certainly the Democratic 
Party has professed—to prevent monopoly and encourage com- 
petition. This bill is the best friend monopoly could desire. 

Mr. STONE. I hope we may have a vote now, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, if I may do so, to meet 
the suggestion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], I 
will ask to modify my proposed amendment by inserting after 
the word “autemobiles,” in line 3, page 36, the words “and 
chassis.” 


Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment to the amendment be 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 2 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I may be pardoned for making the 
suggestion, let the paragraph be read as it would appear if the 
amendment to the amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Missouri a question. Suppose the chassis 
of an automobile comes in one ship and the body in another, 
under what rate will they enter our port? 

Mr. STONE. The Senator asks a question which I do not 
know whether I can answer or not. I will do the best I can. 

I take it that if a machine from France should be dismantled 
and shipped in one vessel it would be charged at the rate of 
the whole machine, as if it had come in without being knocked 
down. If some parts of it came in a separate vessel, I take it 
they would pay the rate of the parts, unless it were shown that 
there was a fraudulent scheme planned out to evade the duties 
imposed by our laws. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is nothing in the present 
law that will enable the customs officers to assemble these parts 
at the port of entry. 

Mr. STONE. I think we have a sufficient administrative 
force to keep fairly good track of frauds, or attempted frauds, 
on the customs. Moreover, I very seriously question whether 
any man who was importing a machine from abroad would go 
to the trouble and expense and delay incident to separating a 
machine and shipping it into the United States in different 
vessels. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose he were a sales agent? 

Mr. STONE. If he were a sales agent, receiving here for 
sale on the market in this country machines made abroad and 
putting them into his warehouse, my opinion is that the customs 
officials could very easily discover that he was separating these 
machines into parts and shipping them in that form to evade 
the legitimate duty imposed upon them, and he would find great 
difficulty in maintaining that business policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it the intention and plan of the 
Finance Committee, of which the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri is an influential member, to afford ample protection 
to the automobile industry of America? 

Mr. STONE. The purpose of the Finance Committee has 
1 been stated. It is not intended to be a protective duty, 

u '— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it intended.to be a duty of 45 
per cent? 

Mr. STONE. A duty of 45 per cent is imposed upon high- 
class machines; and I believe machines of that kind, high-class, 
fancy-made French machines, that are purchased by very rich 
men 

Mr. JAMES. As a luxury. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; as suggested, as a luxury—for they are a 
luxury—I believe the purchasers of such machines care very 
little about the additional expense imposed by the custom 
duties. They want these machines, and they will have them, no 
matter what they cost. If we should put the duty at a great 
deal higher rate than we have prescribed in this bill, I do not 
believe it would decrease the importations to the extent of a 
single machine. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I dg not wish to 
annoy the Senator from Missouri by my questions. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator does not annoy me. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very anxious that this in- 
dustry should be protected, as every other labor-employing 
industry needs protection against cheaper foreign labor. I be- 
lieve it needs protection. I would protect it, because I want 
to protect the wage earner who makes the machines here 
against competition from abroad. In that respect I feel that 
even the Ford establishment, with its tremendous output, is 
entitled to come under that law with its hundreds of thousands 
of workmen, notwithstanding large profits to the employers. It 
is for those workmen that I would have this duty definitely 
understood. Other countries have their tariffs against Amer- 
ican automobiles. Canada has a tariff, I think, equal to our 
own, against American automobiles. The Ford Co. have been 
obliged to go into Canada and establish factories there, employ- 
ing hundreds of men, in order to get the Canadian market free 
of tariff. We ought not to make it easy for foreign-made 
machines to get over here in unfair competition with the men 
who make these machines in the United States. I am not so 
much concerned about the men who own the factories, but the 
men who make the machines. I do not believe that under the 
language of this bill they will receive the protection which 
apparently they will expect to receive. I believe the duty has 
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been reduced in practical operation to 30 per cent, and I am 
opposed to it. 

Mr. STONE. I understand the Senator's position fully. I 
ask a vote on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
desire to say a further word. 

When I first objected to the paragraph, I assumed that it did 
not clearly express the intent of the committee. I thought the 
committee really intended to reduce the duty, and to reduce it 
efficiently. I attributed what I believed to be its fault to inat- 
tention or want of skill in reducing the intent of the committee 
to writing. But the debate has shown that the committee really 
intends to leave a duty of 45 per cent upon automobiles valued 
at more than $1,500, and the committee believes that all the 
automobiles which come into the United States and are worth 
more than that will come in here in such a form as to require 
the payment of 45 per cent ad valorem. If the committee be- 
lieves that, it has suddenly become more wedded to the doctrine 
of high protection than are some of the Senators on this side. 

I thought it was a poor way of suggesting that high-priced 
automobiles ought to pay a higher duty than low-priced auto- 
mobiles, but that the committee knew that, after all, the duty 
paid would be 30 per cent. But inasmuch as you are now con- 
tending that you are about to levy a duty of 45 per cent upon 
these automobiles, whether they come in as parts or whether 
they come in as a whole, your attitude is vastly less defensible 
than it was originally. 

I do not believe a single one of you can justify a 45 per cent 
duty upon an automobile, it does not make any difference 
whether it is to be used by a rich man or a poor man. It cer- 
tainly is not true that because an enterprise turns out a com- 
modity that is used only by those who are reasonably well off, 
you must therefore pass beyond the wildest dream of protection 
in order to tax the article that is thus manufactured by such an 
enterprise. It can not be justified. I will, for the argument, 
surrender my view, although I still entertain it, to the asser- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi, and assume that all these 
automobiles will come in at 45 per cent, instead of at 30 per 
cent, as I believe to be the truth. 

What kind of a duty is 45 per cent upon such automobiles? I 
do not care whether you call it protection or not. You may 
disguise it as a “competitive duty.” That reminds me that we 
might as well take up, presently, the kind of tariff law that is 
now before us. Before it was begun in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the distinguished Speaker, in describing the charac- 
ter of law that would be passed, said he understood it was the 
mission of the Democratic Party to substitute for the present 
law a “competitive tariff.” So far as I know, that was the 
first time the word “ competitive” was ever used in connection 
with a tariff law; at least it so impressed me, I did not know 
what the Speaker meant by a “competitive tariff” from any- 
thing that ever had been said or written in the literature of 
the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield, although I hepe to be permitted to 
go forward as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I rise only for the purpose of 
throwing a little light upon the situation. It will take only a 
second to do it. 

I can tell the Senator what the Speaker meant. He meant 
what he said when the last tariff bill of the Democratic Party 
was passed, when he said: 

We are told that the day of miracles is past, but we are also in- 
formed that“ while the lamp holds out to burn, the vilest sinner may 
return; and I am so thoroughly convinced of both the wisdom and the 
righteousness of free trade that I would not be at all surprised to see 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Reed], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dalzell], and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], 
the pillars of wisdom, strength, and beauty in the temple of protec- 
tion, running races with each other to catch the eye of the Democratic 


Speaker of the Fifty-fourth Congress to introduce an out-and-out free- 
trade measure. 


That was his view on that bill, and I have no doubt it is 
his view on this bill, if you get under the surface of the utter- 
ances, I was quoting from the Hon. CHANP CLARK, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, as highly as I usually value 
the advice of my friend from Michigan, I can not believe that 
he is qualified to interpret the remarks of-the Speaker of the 
House on this subject. T, at least, do not understand a competi- 
tive tariff to be the kind of tariff to which my friend from 
Michigan has just referred. I am discussing the matter seri- 


ously, Mr. President. I am afraid my friend from Michigan 
thought I was perpetrating a joke, but I am not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am trying to find out what kind of tariff 
we ought to make here. I referred to the address of the Speaker 
of the House because he then, for the first time in the whole 
history of tariff discussion and tariff legislation, described in 
set terms a tariff as a “competitive tariff.“ Very shortly after 
that time the equally distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, in speaking of the tariff about 
to be constructed by the Democratic Party, used practically the 
Same expression, and defined the tariff about to be made as a 
competitive tariff.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator from Iowa think 
the Speaker meant by competitive tariff” a tarff under which 
the foreign manufacturers and producers would compete among 
themselves for the American market? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not think the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee had that 
condition in mind; but I pursue the inquiry: 

I was again led to reflect upon the meaning of the word 
„competitive“ as applied to a tariff law. It became lost in the 
great yolume of discussion that ensued, and I did not again 
hear it until it was used by the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. From everything that had taken place 
I became convinced that we were not to haye a “ competitive 
tariff,” but we were to have some other sort of tariff; that there 
was some other standard and some other guide to be adopted by 
our Democratic friends. But observing this discussion very 
closely I heard the other day the very able Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stuuoxs! say with regard to a particular duty, 
concerning which some one asked him a question, that it was a 
proper duty, because it was a “competitive rate.“ He said it 
was a “competitive rate.” I emphasize that, because I think 
the time has come in the consideration of this bill when on both 
sides of the Chamber we may very properly and very instruc- 
tively and very profitably devote a few minutes’ consideration 
to the meaning of the phrase “ competitive tariff.’ I myself 
believe in a competitive tariff, and I am a protectionist; and I 
should like some Democratic Senator to explain how we can de- 
termine what is a competitive rate of duty without inquiring as 
to the cost of production here and abroad. 

Disregarding these rather jocular suggestions from my friends 
upon this side of the Chamber, I assume that what was meant 
by “competitive tariff“ in this pre-session discussion was that 
there should be attached to competitive articles—that is, things 
which we make in this country and which are also made abroad 
and offered in our markets—such a duty as would enable our 
producers to enter our own markets and there compete with 
their foreign rivals. That means that in order to enter our 
markets and offer his wares for sale to his own people a do- 
mestie producer must get cost for what he offers and must also 
get a fair profit for what he offers, for if he could not be reason- 
ably assured of a fair profit he would not enter the business at 
all and he would not offer his commodities for sale in his own 
market. 

Therefore, if you mean anything at all by a competitive rate 
of duty, you mean such a duty as will enable our producer to 
manufacture or create or raise, as the case may be, the domestic 
products and meet in our own markets his foreign rival at least 
upon even terms, assuming that the foreign manufacturer or 
producer will enter our markets expecting to sell his commodi- 
ties here at cost and with a fair profit to him, or otherwise he 
would not manufacture and attempt to enter the markets of the 
United States. 

If you mean anything at all by a competitive rate of duty, 
that is what you must mean. Tell me—not just now, because 
I shall not ask you to tell me now, but at some time before this 
debate is over—how you can determine what is a competitive 
rate of duty without giving some attention to the conditions 
upon which that competition must exist, if it exists at all? 

It must be assumed that traders, manufacturers, and pro- 
ducers when they do business expect to reap a fair profit. They 
will not produce or create unless they can. I want simply at 
this time, because I shall take up this matter again, to empha- 
size the idea that your own great leaders—leaders of the House 
of Representatives who very largely formulated this bill, and 
who had a right to formulate it, because by the Constitution 
bills of this character are given to the House of Representa- 
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tives in the first instance—have declared that they wanted to 
make a competitive tariff. 

The answer that I want you to give to the country, as well 
as to this side of the Chamber, is whether you are attempting 
to make a competitive tariff; and if you are, how you can ac- 
complish it without some inquiry into the cost of production 
here and abroad, so as to be able to determine upon what con- 
ditions, or at what price, an American producer can enter his 
own markets and sell his wares there at a fair return for the 
labor and capital which may have been employed in producing 
the articles. 

With that prelude, I come back to automobiles. 

Tell me whether you think it requires a 45 per cent duty 
upon automobiles werth more than $1,500 to enable our manu- 
facturers to enter our markets and sell them in fair competition 
with their rivals in other countries. And if you do not believe 
it requires a duty of 45 per cent, how do you justify yourselves 
before your country and your fellow men under the doctrine 
which the distinguished leaders of your party have announced? 

I do not agree with all of my friends upon this side of the 
Chamber about duties. Some of them think 45 per cent is 
necessary. I do not, and therefore I shall vote against 45 
per cent. The bill as it is proposed to be amended by the com- 
mittee is made a great deal worse by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. Accord- 
ing to that amendment, not only is the finished automobile to 
be taxed 45 per cent, but the chassis also is to be taxed at that 
rate if it belongs to an automobile costing more than $1,500. 
Therefore I shall vote against the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut, because I think it adds to an unnec- 
essary duty imposed by the Finance Committee another un- 
necessary duty sought to be imposed by a Senator upon this side 
of the Chamber. They seem, however, to be in harmony upon 
one thing, and that is that a 45 per cent duty upon automobiles 
costing more than $1,500 is necessary in order to create a com- 
petitive condition in the markets of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate more than about four minutes, but the 
Senator from Iowa has been so insistent upon having some- 
body tell him what is meant by the phrase “a competitive 
tariff,” that I thought I would undertake it. 

The phrase itself is an awkward one, but I think everybody 
can understand it. It is a tariff which shall secure competi- 
tion between domestic and foreign manufacturers, That is 
what it means—a tariff which, by securing competition, shail 
prevent the exploitation of the American people by the home 
producer, and shall prevent the monopoly of the American 
market, under the shield of tariff taxation, by trusts which are 
formed to control the American market. 

The Senator wants to know how we are going to get any in- 
formation as to what tariff will bring about that condition, 
without inquiring or knowing something about the cost of 
production. Not only the cost of production, but the condi- 
tion of trade between the countries, has to be inquired into; 
the exports in one direction, and the imports in the other direc- 
tion; and above all things, the prices in one country and in 
the other. 

Now, you can not learn the cost of production; and the 
Senator from Iowa ought to have found that out by this time. 
The idea of saying that a blanket costs so much to produce in 
America, and so much in France, and so much in England, is 
absurd. The utmost you can do is to find the average cost of 
production if you have all the information possible in the one 
country, and in the other, and in the other. 

Two men making blankets upon the opposite side of the 
street from one another will have different costs of produc- 
tion. One man succeeding another in the management of a 
factory will have a different cost of production, because of the 
difference of efficiency of management, efficiency of organization, 
efficiency of drill and discipline of labor, efficiency in buying the 
raw material and efficiency in putting upon the market the 
finished product. 

The outward and visible sign which covers the cost of pro- 
duction with a margin, as a rule, of profit is the price. The 
price is the question, not the cost of production, because the 
price can be ascertained through a series of years, so that 
you will know it is a profitable price in each place, whereas the 
cost of production varies not only from place to place but from 
day to day, from week to week, and from man to man, and the 
character of labor from a different character of labor in the 
same State and in the same country. 

I have attempted the best I could in short meter to describe 
what is meant by the competitive tariff. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I think the filibuster which the 
Senator from Iowa started has run far enough. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to ask a question of the Senator 
from Mississippi. It will be a brief one. 

Mr. STONE (to Mr. Cummins). Proceed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Mississippi has 
given a very candid, fair, understandable reply to my question 
formerly propounded. I desire to go one step further, how- 
ever. Suppose that we take a commodity like steel rails. That 
is simple in its construction, and I use it only for illustration, 
not because of any fact connected with it. Suppose you knew 
that an English manufacturer of steel rails or one from France 
or Germany could make steel rails and put them down in our 
market at $20 per ton. Suppose you knew that there was 
no American manufacturer who could make steel rails and put 
them down in the same market for less than $24 a ton. What, 
then, would the Senator from Mississippi do with regard to a 
duty on steel rails in order to create the competitive condition 
which he has so well described? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I might know what the 
Senator supposes that I know concerning one manufacturer in 
England and concerning one other manufacturer in America. 
I could not know what he expects me to know concerning the 
production of steel rails in America and in England, except 
by taking an average which was below that of the highest 
cost of production and far above that of the lowest. 

It strikes me, therefore, that it is better to take a far more 
infallible guide than my mere calculation, with the aid of 
experts, who frequently know less even than Senators, for the 
purpose of arriving at a thing which, after I was through 
with it, would not give me any information except as to one 
man or factory in one place and another man or factory in 
another. 

Therefore you take the English price of steel rails and the 
American price of steel rails, without the English price of steel 
rails with the existing tariff added, with the freight rate, the 
American price of steel rails in the market in the same port 
of entry, and compare those two things to arrive at a reduc- 
tion of the tariff rate or the increase of the tariff rate, which 
in the former case would enable the foreign producer to com- 
pete or in the latter case would enable the domestic producer 
to compete. There is no mystery about the phrase “the com- 
petitive tariff.” There is no mystery about the phrase “com- 
petitive rate.” It is true the tariff itself is not competitive, 
but what is meant by it is a rate of tariff taxation which shall 
produce a competitive condition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator will pardon me just a 
minute. Senators should get it out of their heads—the Tariff 
Board ought to have taught us that, with all its money, all 
its experts, everything in the world, what could it give us except 
a lot of averages that amounted to nothing. 

We came to a condition to consider the question as to whether 
we made paper cheaper here than in Canada. The Senator 
will remember that they got an absurd average after a while, 
The average meant nothing. Well-equipped mills, properly situ- 
ated, were producing paper at a great deal less, and badly 
equipped mills, improperly managed and improperly situated, 
were producing paper at a great deal more. The same sort of 
thing applied in Canada. You could not even get the names 
of the manufacturers so that Senators could judge why it was 
that the cost of production thus averaged up by addition and 
division yaried so far from one another in the same State, in 
the same county,.and across the border in the same country, 
and in the same Province. Í 

The Senator asks me to make an answer to a question predi- 
cated upon my knowing something which neither he nor I can 
ever know. There is no way to learn it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I understand the Senator from Missis- 
sippi correctly, his rule will result in a much higher rate of 
duty than the rule which I have heretofore recognized. As I 
understand him now, he looks at the foreign price of the article. 
He looks at the domestic price of the article. I assume that he 
considers what it costs to make the two articles meet in our 
market, and he then is willing to put a duty on the domestic 
article that will measure the difference between the foreign 
price and the domestic price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask him if he thinks this tariff is made on 
that principle? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. „Not if the price could possibly be exploited 
under too high a duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How does the Senator know whether the 
price is made by exploitation or not, without going into the cost 
of production? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell you how I will do it. 
instance the Senator was talking about. 


Take the 
Here is a concern, for 
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example, that sells in the American market at an exploited 
price, protected behind the shield of a tariff enabling it to com- 
bine or to have a gentlemen’s understanding. I do not fool 
with that exploited domestic price. But when I find that same 
concern selling steel rails to Siberia or to South Africa, or 
barbed wire to the Cape Colonies or to the Argentine, or plows 
to the Argentine or even around to Chile and to South Africa, 
I take a foreign price. 

Mr. TOWNSEND rose. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the next paragraph relates to 
bicycles and motor cycles. I think this discussion might be con- 
tinued on that paragraph. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I hope the Senator will yield just a mo- 
ment. I have a word to say on this subject, if the Senator will 
permit, before we pass to the next paragraph. 

Mr. JAMES. There is an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] that ought to be disposed of. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I realize that. 

Mr. STONE. I appeal to the Senator from Michigan, my 
friend, a very fair man in all things. It does seem to me, and it 
must seem to him, that this paragraph has been more than 
abundantly discussed. Unless the Senator has a desire to delay 
the consideration of the paragraph, which he has a right to do, 
I beg him to allow us to proceed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I submit the Senator has no right even to 
suggest that I want to delay the bill. I have not manifested 
any disposition to delay the consideration and determination of 
this measure. I wanted to say something on this question, and 
the Senator can not prevent me from saying it. 

Mr. STONE. I can not, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to state that I 
have absolutely no sympathy with the notion of fixing a tariff 
according to prices. That shows the difference between the 
Senator from Mississippi and myself, so far as our views on 
the tariff are concerned. He thinks that prices here and abroad 
should be given weight in fixing tariff rates, while I believe 
that cost of production should be the basis. 

It is possible to get at an approximate understanding of the 
average cost of production. I think that according to the best 
evidence I have been able to obtain the difference in the cost 
of producing cars here and abroad, including chassis, of course, 
and especially high-priced cars, is at least 45 per cent. But I 
can understand from a letter which has been presented to me 
and which was presented to the Finance Committee, and which 
I have no doubt was submitted to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House, why this duty was originally fixed at 20 
per cent. 

I desire to read the translation of a letter written in German 
by a Berlin automobile company, which I will afterwards sub- 
mit to the Secretary to be printed in the Recorp. The transla- 
tion handed to me is as follows: 


(Translation.] 

By the present pending tariff revision, which should bring an im- 
proved increase of certain duty tarif provisions, we beg, in behalf of 
pie 5 automobile industry, a reduction of the unusually high 
neome duty. 

While in the United States an Income duty of 45 per cent of value is 
charged, Germany asks only 1.5 to 5 per cent of the American autos 
entered in 3 

Speaking from the standpoint of a just equalization, the American 
automobile industry would need no such high income duty on account 
of her enormous production, and thereby low prices in her own country 
need scarcely fear a competition worthy of mention. 

At least to provide a somewhat equal duty tariff between Germany 
and America for the automobile trade, we ask that the duty should not 
exceed 20 per cent for motor cars and the like, 


Mr. President, it occurs to me, not only from this but from 
other evidence that has been submitted here, that Senators and 
Representatives who in secret caucus have framed this bill have 
been more influenced by the arguments which have been pre- 
sented by the foreign manufacturers than they have by the 
arguments which have been presented by our own people. 

So I say that I can understand why the duty was fixed at 20 
per cent. It is exactly what this German automobile factory 
asked for. 

I send the letter to the Secretary’s desk. 

The letter in the original, submitted by Mr. TOWNSEND, is as 
follows: 

(Betrifft Amerikanische Zolltarifrevision.) 
VEREIN DEUTSCHER MOTORVAHRZEUG-INDUSTRIELLER, BERLIN, 
Berlin W., 22. Februar, 1913. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, Washington Senat: 


Bei der bevorstehenden Tarifrevision, welche eine erhebliche Ermiis- 
sigung bestimmter zolltarifarischer Positionen bringen soll, bitten wir 
namens der deutschen Automobil-Industrie eine Herabsetzung des über- 
aus hohen Eingangszolles befiirworten zu wollen. 

Wiihrend in den Vereinigten Staaten ein Eingangszoll von 45 Prozent 
des Wertes erhoben wird, erhebt Deutschland nur einen Eingangszoll 


von 1.5 bis 5 
Automobile. = 
sehen aber von dem Standpunkt eines gerechten Ausgleichs, 
braucht die amerikanische Automobil-Industrie einen so hohen Eingangs- 
zoll um so weniger, als sie infolge ihrer Riesenprođuktion und den da- 
durch bedingten billigen Preisen im eigenen Lande eine nennenswerte 
Konkurrenz der deutschen Automobile kaum zu befürchten braucht. 

Um wenigstens, wenn auch nur annähernd, eine gleichartige zoll- 
tarifarische Position für Deutschland und Amerika in Bezug auf den 
Automobilhandel zu schaffen, beantragen wir, keinen höheren Eingangs- 
zoll wie 20 Prozent auf Motorwagen und deren Teile festzulegen. 

DR. SPERLING, 
Der Generalsekretär. 


Mr. STONE. Iam unwilling to believe that the Senator from 
Michigan himself believes the statement he has just made in the 
heat of debate. It is impossible for me to attribute to him such 
sentiment as he has expressed as a deliberate expression of his 
judgment. 

I now ask for a vote on the amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

SEVERAL Senators, Let it be read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Secretary was to interline, in line 4, 
the same words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
graph as it would stand if the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut to the amendment of the committee were adopted. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bran- 
DEGFE] offers an amendment to the amendment of the committee, 
on page 36, lines 1, 3, and 4, where the word “ automobiles” 
occurs insert the words “and chassis”; and, in lines 5 and 6, 
strike out the words “automobile chassis, and,” so that if 
amended the paragraph will read: 


121. Finished automobiles and chassis, valued at $1,500 or over, and 
automobile bodies, 45 per cent ad valorem; finished automobiles and 
chassis, valued at less than $1,500 and more than $1,000, 30 per cent 
ad valorem; finished automobiles and chassis, valued at $1,000 or less, 
15 per cent ad valorem; finished parts of automobiles, not including 
tires, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to have the yeas and nays 
on the amendment to the amendment. ‘ 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. Brapiry’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that my colleague [Mr. BRADLEY] is detained 
from the Senate by illness. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. 

Mr. PAGE (when Mr. DrttrncHam’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. DILLINGHAM] is necessarily absent from the 
Chamber. He is paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sumrpsl. I make this announcement for the afternoon. 

Mr, JACKSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [{Mr. 
CHILTON]. As he is not present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. JoHN- 
STON] and yote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
and for the present I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roor] to the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. Gore] and vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] is necessarily absent on important business. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. My colleague [Mr. Swanson] is 
unavoidably absent from the city. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Surra] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair to the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voteđ in the affirmative). 
I observe that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has 
not voted. I have a pair with that Senator, which I transfer 
to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirpirr}] and allow my 
yote to stand. 


Prozent auf in Deutschland eingeführte amerikanische 
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Mr. BRYAN. 
absent. 


My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER} is necessarily 
He has a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Sutherland 
Burton Kenyon Page Townsend 
Catron La Follette Penrose Weeks 
Clapp McLean Perkins 
Clark, Wyo. Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Colt Norris Smoot 

NAYS—4T. 
Ashurst James Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Johnson, Me. Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Jones Rausdell Sterling 
Bristow Kern Reed one 
Bryan Lane Robinson Thomas 
Chamberlain Lea Saulsbury Thompson 
Chilton Lewis Shafroth Thornton 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sheppard Tilman 
Cummins Martine, N. J. berman a n 
Gronna Myers Shively Walsh 
Hollis O'Gorman Simmons Williams 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—28., 

Borah du Pont Johnston, Ala. Root 
Bradley Fall Lippitt Shields 
Brady Fletcher lates Smith, Md. 
Burleigh Goff McCumber Stephenson 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Newlands Swanson 
Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Warren 
Dillingham Jackson Poindexter Works 


So Mr. Branprcer’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. STONE. I now ask that a vote be taken on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 122, page 36, line 8, after the word “ Bicycles,” to 
strike out “25 per cent ad valorem”; and, in line 9, before the 
words “per cent,” to strike out “40” and insert “ 25,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

122. Bicycles, motor 87 — and finished parts thereof, not including 
tires, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 125, page 36, line 21, 
after the numerals “125,” to insert “Nuts or nut blanks, and 
washers, 5 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wonder whether the Senator 
having in charge this schedule wanted to include all kinds of 
washers at 5 per cent, as this paragraph provides. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is so stated in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I wish to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that washers are made from a great many substances 
other than metal. Washers are made of rubber; they are made 
of leather, of fibers of different kinds, and of other substances. 
As the paragraph now reads all nuts and washers of all de- 
scriptions will come in at 5 per cent. Did the committee intend 
that should be the case? If not, I think that the bill ought to 
be changed in that regard. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is the metal schedule, Mr. President. 
There is no importation anyway to amount to anything, even if 
the language should be construed to include the various kinds 
of washers to which the Senator from Utah refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. In former bills it has always been specifically 
stated “metal washers” or “washers of iron or steel.” This, 
of course, refers to all kinds of washers, which have been pro- 
yided for in other paragraphs under the present law and all 
other laws. Under this provision rubber washers, fiber washers, 
leather washers, lead washers, or any other kind of washers 
may come in at 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator from Utah propose to offer 
an amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. I wanted to know whether it 
was the intention of the committee to have all washers of every 
kind included in the paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is the metal schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make a particle of difference 
whether it is the metal schedule or whether it is any other 
schedule. The language is “washers”; and it does not say 
that they shall be of steel or of fron or of any other material. 
I simply call attention to the fact that the way this paragraph 
of the bill reads, anybody who desires to import any kind of 
washers or anything in the shape of a washer or that is called 
a washer can bring them into this country at 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. That is satisfactory to us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 125, page 36, line 22, befcre the words “of iron,” 
to strike out “Bolts” and to insert “bolts”; in line 24, after 
the word “blanks,” to insert “10 per cent ad valorem” and to 
strike out “nuts or nut blanks, ant washers, 15 per cent ad 
valorem ”; and in line 26, before the words “ per cent,” to strike 
out “35” and insert “25,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

125. Nuts or nut blanks, and washers, 5 per cent ad valo 7 
of iron iS steal, with oF without threads oF nuts, ‘or bole, 8 
and lock washers, whether o ikon or steel, 2S per: nCen een 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask that the next 
paragraph, paragraph 126, providing for card clothing, and so 
forth, go over, for the reason that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopon] is interested in the paragraph and desires to 
say something upon it. He will be here to-morrow. He is will- 
ie oe Bane the paragraph taken up just as soon as he reaches 

city. 

Mr. THOMAS, That will be satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 126 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 127, page 37, line 9, to strike out Cast-iron pipe of 
every description, 12 per cent ad valorem; cast-iron,” and to 
insert the word Cast-iron,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

127. Cast-iron andirons, plates, stove plates, sadirons, tailor’s irons, 
hatter’s irons, and castings and vessels wholly of cast iron, includin 
all castings of iron or cast-iron plates which have been chiseled, drilled, 
machined, or otherwise ad In condition by processes or operations 
subsequent to the casting process but not made up into articles or fin- 
ished machine parts; castings of malleable fron not specially provided 
for in this section; cast hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to present 
my views upon that amendment at this time. It will be found 
in my amendment or substitute 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] is very much in- 
terested in that amendment, and inasmuch as he is not in the 
Chamber I suggest that it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly willing. I simply wanted to 
express my dissent to the proposed amendment. I will be very 
glad to take it up at any time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 127 will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator from North Carolina ask that 
the paragraph go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 128, page 87, line 21, after the words “ad yalorem,” 
to insert “sprocket and machine chains, 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


128. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not specially 
provided for in this section, 20 per cent ad valorem; sprocket and ma- 
chine chains, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read paragraph 129, as follows: 

129, Lap-welded, butt-welded, seamed, or jointed iron or steel tubes, 

ipes, flues, or stays; cylindrical or tubular tanks or vessels, for hold- 

E Uquẽids, or other material, whether full or em ; flexible 
metal tubing or hose, not specially provided for in i s on, 
whether covered with wire or other material, or otherwise, including 
any appliances or attachments affixed thereto; welded cylindrical fur- 
maces, tubes or fines made from pate metal, and corrugated, ribbed, 
or otherwise reenforced against collapsing pressure: and all other iron 
or steel tubes, finished, not specially provided for in this section, 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, while I will not discuss the 
matter at this time because a preceding section has been passed 
over, I simply want Senators to notice that while cast-iron pipe 
is put on the free list, steel pipe is taxed 20 per cent. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and paragraph 130 was 
read, as follows: 

130. Penknives, pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, budding 
knives, erasers, manicure knives, and all ves by whatever name 
known, including such as are denominatively mentioned in this section, 


which have folding or other than fixed blades or attachments, and 
razors, all the foregoing, whether assembled but not fully finished or 


finished ; valued at not more than $1 per dozen, 35 per cent ad yalorem ; 
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valued at more than $1 dozen, 55 per cent ad valorem : 
That blades, handles, of ather parts of any of the fo knives, 


razors, or erasers shall be dutiable at not less than the ra 
i they are 
or 

es 


upon the knives, razors, and erasers, of which 
Scissors and shears, and blades for the same, finished 
30 k cent ad valorem: Provided further, t all artiel 
in this paragraph shall, when imported, have the name of the maker 
or purchaser and beneath the same the name of the country of origin 
die-sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the blade, shank, or tang of at 
least one or, cable, each and every blade thereof. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This, Mr. President, is a very important 
industry. The manufacturers of pocketknives filed an interest- 
ing brief with the committee, arguing that the proposed duty 
would be very damaging to the industry in this country. It 
will be observed by reference to the handbook that last year 
there were over 12.000.000 of these knives imported into the 
United States, which seems to be a very fair proportion of the 
knives used. It occurs to me that an industry of this kind 
ought to be very Hberally encouraged, and that we ought not to 
reduce the existing duties to a point that would seriously in- 
jure the domestic production and greatly increase the importa- 
tion of knives from Germany, Great Britain, and France made 
in competition with those of American manufacture. 

Mr. President, I have little hope that any effort any Senator 
may make on this side of the Chamber will result in amend- 
ing this bill in any important particular. I was somewhat en- 
eouraged the other day when, in response to a suggestion made 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the other side agreed 
to amend the bill by striking out the words “porch and win- 
dow,” which showed that the bill could be amended without 
submitting it to the Democratic caucus; but our experience 
since then is not encouraging. We have presented a great 
many instances where the argument has been overwhelmingly 
in favor of increasing the duty over that allowed by the Senate 
committee, but without avail. This is one instance where very 
clearly there ought to be an inereased duty. 

I propose, Mr. President, to submit an amendment, which is 
a compromise between the existing rates and the rates re- 
ported in the Senate committee bill, in the hope that it may be 
adopted, but with a feeling of great fear upon my part that it may 
not be agreed to. However that may be, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk as a substitute for the paragraph 
just read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the paragraph 
as printed and in lieu thereof to insert: 

130. Penknives, pocketknives, elasp knives, pruning knives, budding 
knives, erasers, manicure knives, and all other knives by whatever name 
known, including such as are denominatively mentioned in this section 
which have folding or other than fixed blades or attachments, all the 
foregoing, whether assembled but not fully finished or finished, valued 
at not more than 50 cents per dozen, 35 per cent ad valorem; ued 
at more than 50 cents per dozen and not exceeding $1 per dozen. 50 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 per dozen. 65 per cent ad 
valorem; and in addition thereto on all pearl-handled knives of the 
foregoing valued at more than $1.50 per dozen, 10 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That blades, handles. or other parts of any of the foregoing 
knives or erasers shall be dutiable at not less than the rate herein 
imposed upon the knives and erasers of which they are parts; razors, 
whether assembled but not fully finished or finished, valued at not more 
than $1 per dozen, 35 cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 

er dozen, 55 per cent ad valorem: Provided further, That han- 
es, or other pares of any of the foregoing razors shall be dutiable at 
not less than the rate herein imposed upon the razors of which they are 
arts. Scissors and shears and blades for the same, finished or un- 
nished, 80 r cent ad valorem: Provided further, That all articles 
specified in this paragraph shall, when imported, have the name of the 
maker or purchaser. and beneath the same the name of the country of 
origin, die-sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the blade, k, or 
tang of at least one or, if practicable, each and every blade thereof. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will say that I am not 
going to ask for the yeas and nays on this amendment, but on 
the provision relating to other classes of cutlery, concerning 
which I shall desire to be heard briefly, I will ask for the yeas 
and nays. I am willing that this should now be put to a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask that the two or three 
lines relating to scissors and shears be passed over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask that the paragraph 
be passed over. 

Mr. STONE. Do the Senators who have asked to have this 
paragraph or a part of it passed over desire to have it passed 
over until to-morrow or until a later date? We have now 
passed over two, possibly three, paragraphs of this schedule to 
be taken up to-morrow. Would it be satisfactory to the 
Senator from Connecticut and the Senator from Ohio to pass 
over this paragraph until to-morrow? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, I had assumed that 
the customary way was to pass it over as other paragraphs 
have been passed over, and after the first reading of the bill 
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has been finished that we would return and take up the 
paragraphs in the order in which they had been passed over. 
In the case of most of the paragraphs passed over no definite 
day has been fixed for their consideration. We have already 
to-day passed over several paragraphs, in one instance at least, 
with what is equivalent to unanimous consent to take it up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. STONE. I simply asked if it would be satisfactery to 
the Senator to pass it over and dispose of it to-morrow? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I could not answer the Senator cate- 
gorically by saying “yes” or “no,” but I will say what the 
situation is. The situation is that there are half a dozen 
different amendments to be offered to this paragraph, changing 
both the classification and the rates of duty. I have half a 
dozen representations upon the subject myself. 

Mr. STONE. What is the wish of the Senator? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE,. I had supposed the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] would be offered and acted 
upon to-day. If it had been, it would have obviated the neces- 
sity of two of the amendments I have. 

Mr. STONE. Will it be satisfactory to the Senator from 
Ohio to dispose of the amendment to-morrow? 

Mr. BURTON. It will be entirely satisfactory to me to dis- 
pose of that in regard to scissors and shears to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. Then can the Senator from Connecticut dis- 
pose of his amendment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think so, Mr. President; but if not, I 
will ask to have it passed over further. 

Mr. STONE. Then we will pass it over until to-morrow, 
with that understanding. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, as follows: 

131. Sword blades, and swords and side arms, irrespective of quality 
or use, in part of metal, 30 cent ad valorem. 

132. Table, butehers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, earpenters’ bench, curriers’, dr: 
fleshing, y, tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, 8 
knives, forks and steels, finished or unfinished, withou 
ad ; with handles, 30 per cent ad 
the articles specified in 


this paragraph, when im 
name of the maker or rehaser, aa beneath 


the country of origin indelibly stamped or branded thereon in a place 
that shall not be covered thereafter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that paragraph very se- 
riously affects a good many small manufacturing establish- 
ments in the country, especially in the section of the country 
from which I come. . 

We imported last year, of the various kinds of cutlery de- 
nominated in this paragraph, 2.333.278 pieces, showing that 
during that year there were almost two million and a half of 
these knives imported from foreign countries, 

Mr. STONE. What was the value? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The value was $247,531. 

There is very sharp competition to-day in the American mar- 
ket, particularly between Germany and the United States, in the 
matter of cutlery. There is a cutlery establishment in New 
Hampshire, at the head of which is ex-Gov. Goodell, of my State, 
who, by hard work, economy, and industry, has built up a beau- 
tiful town, where the operatives are happy and contented, living 
in their own houses to a large extent, and being paid liberal 
wages. 

The competition that Gov. Goodell has found in this industry 
has been of the keenest possible kind. He has succeeded in 
keeping his factory going, but is very fearful about what will 
happen if this bill becomes a law. 

It seems to me the figures I have given show sufficiently large 
importations of an article the American manufacturers of which 
are in sharp competition with those of foreign countries. I feel 
sure that if the duty is reduced as radically as it is proposed 
to reduce it in the bill under consideration it will prove very 
detrimental, if not disastrous, to this industry, which is giving 
employment to skilled labor at high wages, and in that way 
furnishing homes for the people who are engaged in the manu- 
facture of cutlery of the kinds enumerated in the paragraph. 

I have received from Goy. Goodell a letter, bearing date May 
27, which I will read. It is as follows: 

ANTRIM, N. H., U. S. A., May 27, 1913, 
Hon. J. H. GALLIN 


GER, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sm: I think the tariff bill now before the Senate is a very 
1 98 one for the table-cutlery business. — 
e can make some of the very cheapest sorts, where the labor is very 
small and the stock is the main thing, and compete with foreign manu- 


butter, 


We buy our metals and our handle woods at exactly the same price 
—.— — . — lish and German friends buy them. There is no duty on 

m a 

We buy our steel at about the same price that they buy it. When 


the duty on 
suppose. 


steel is taken off we can buy it at exactly the same price, I 
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The actual cost of steel will not be over one-half cent 
than it is now. When we come to the matter of fine 
large amount of labor, the new tariff will be absolutel, 

ple will buy cheap goods no less than now, while ric. 


r pound less 
ols, with a 
ruinous. Poor 
people will buy 


ne ivory, celluloid, and rubber cheaper. 
The carvers, which are sup) to be A amit ee by people of means, 
will be made almost exclusively on the other side. 


The fine ivory, celluloid, rubber handle, and silver table knives will 
also be made abroad. use a large share of the cost is in the labor; 
and we certainly can not compete with German labor, and we are not 
3 successfully now, as this letter which I inclose alearly shows. 

The table-cutlery business has become, on account of foreign compe- 
tition, exceedingly unprofitable already, and if we have to stand any 
reduction in the duties we shall have to be counted ont except for very 
cheap goods, which people of small means bu 


y. 
I sincerely hope that some influence can be brought abont to prevent 
such a calamity. 


Truly, yours, D. H. GOODELL. 


In this letter Gov. Goodell incloses another letter, which I 
want to read. It is as follows: 
THE . MANUFACTURING Co., 


en rer, Colo., February 3, 1912. 
GOODELL Co., Antrim, N. H. 


GENTLEMEN: I have just accepted a proposition from Graef & 
Schmidt to handle the Henckel line exclusively, and will therefore be 
unable to continue with you. I am sorry in many ways, for I cer- 
tainly appreciate the many courtesies you have extend to me from 
time 25 time, but they made it so ströng I find it to my interest to 

ecept. 

s Tans leaving in a few days, but will dispose of your samples at 
your uest. 
ours, very truly, E. E. TURBUSH. 

Mr. Turbush represented the Goodell Co. in Denver, Colo., 
for a great many years, selling a very large amount of the 
product of Gov. Goodell’s factory. But it will be seen that 
notwithstanding the existing tariff rates a German house 
offered him so much greater inducements that he notified Gov. 
Goodell that he must relinquish his agency and accept the 
agency from the German manufacturing establishment. This 
indicates very clearly that the American manufacturers of 
these classes of cutlery have had a very hard time to compete 
with the foreigner under the existing rates of duty, the com- 
petition being sharp and the profits very small. I have heard 
from other cutlery establishments throughout New England 
making similar representations, and stating that they hoped 
there might be given to this industry some relief beyond the 
rates that are provided in the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the industry is very hard pressed 
nnder the existing law, and as it must necessarily suffer very 
severe consequences if the large cut that is made in the bill 
as it is now before us shall become a law, I propose to offer 
as a substitute for the provision we are now considering the 
rates that are named in the so-called Payne-Aldrich law. I sub- 
mit that as a substitute upon which, at the proper time, I 
shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 132 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following : 

132. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, r 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, carpenters’ bench, curriers’, drawing, farriers’, 
fleshing, hay, tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, palette, artists’, and shoe 
knives, forks and steels, finished or unfinished ; if imported with handles 
of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, silver, nickeled silver, or other metal 
than iron or steel, 14 cents each; with handles of deerhorn, 10 cents 
each; with handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, or any pyroxy- 


lin material, 4 cents each; with handles of any other material than 
those above mentioned, 1 cent each, and In addition, on all the above ar- 


bread, butter, 


ticles, 15 per cent ad valorem; any of the knives, forks, or steels, 
enumerated in this paragraph, if imported without handles, 40 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That none of the above-named articles shall pa 


a less rate of duty than 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That all 
the articles specified in this paragraph when imported shall have the 
name of the maker or purchaser and beneath the same the name ot 
the country of origin indelibly stamped or branded thereon in a place 
that shall not be covered thereafter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr} to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smitu] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. Brapiry’s name was called). I 
again announce the absence of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barr, on account of illness. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Jackson], and withhold my vote. 


Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. Frercner’s name was called). I 


again announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. 


FLETCHER]. He is paired with the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. PER- 
KINS]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Pornpexter's name was called). 
desire to announce that my colleague is necessarily absent. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again announce 
the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. Í 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My colleague [Mr. WARREN] is 
unavoidably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I announce the unavoidable absence of the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BuRLEIGH]. He is paired with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 45, as follows: 


I 


YEAS—17. 
Brandegee Gallinger Page Townsend 
Burton Jones Penrose Weeks 
Catron McLean Sherman 
Clarke, Wyo. Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Colt Oliver Smoot 

NAYS—45. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Pomerene Sterling 
Bacon Kenyon Ransdell Stone 
Bankhead Kern Reed Thomas 
Bristow La Follette Robinson Thompson 
Bryan Lane Saulsbury Thornton 
Chamberlain Lea Shafroth ‘Tillman 
Chilton Lewis Sheppard Vardaman 
Cummins Martin, Va. Shively Walsh 
Gronna Myers Simmons Williams 
Hollis Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Hughes O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
James Owen Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING— 34. 

Borah du Pont Lodge Shields 
Bradley Fall McCumber Smith, Md. 
Brady Fletcher Martine, N. J. Stephenson 
Burleigh Goff Newlands Sutherland 
Clapp Gore Overman Swanson 
Clarke, Ark, Hitcheock Perkins Warren 
Crawford Jackson Pittman Works 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Poindexter 
Dillingham Lippitt Root 


So Mr. GALLINGER'S amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to state that the committee would ask 
to lay the bill aside for the remainder of the day and resume 
its consideration to-morrow. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 53 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, August 6, 1913, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 5, 1913. 
MINISTER. 

Paul S. Reinsch, of Wisconsin, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America ta 
China, vice William James Calhoun, resigned. 

ASSAYER OF MINT. 

Frank E. Wheeler, of Colorado, to be assayer of the mint of 
the United States at Denver, Colo., in place of Arthur R. Hodg- 
son, superseded. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF MINT. 

Thomas Annear, of Colorado, to be superintendent of the mint 
of the United States at Denver, Colo., in place of Frank M. 
Downer, superseded. 
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COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Josiah W. Bailey, of North Carolina, to be collector of inter- 
nal revenue for the fourth district of North Carolina in place of 
Wheeler Martin, superseded. 


ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Joseph Knox Fornance, of Pennsylvania, to be assistant ap- 
praiser of merchandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, in place of H. Morgan Ruth, resigned. 

Harry Nichols, of Pennsylvania, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, in place of Michael J. Brown, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

William G. Barnhart, of West Virginia, to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of West Virginia, vice Harold 
A. Ritz, whose term has expired. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Thomas E. Owen, of Folsom, N. Mex., to be receiver of public 

moneys at Clayton, N. Mex., vice Manuel Martinez, removed. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
Paz Valverde, of Clayton, N. Mex., to be register of the land 
office at Clayton, vice Charles L. Hunt, removed. 2 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


First Lieut. George A. Herbst, Fourteenth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from May 27, 1913, vice Capt. Bernard Sharp, Third In- 
fantry, retired from active service May 26, 1913. 

First Lieut. Philip J. Lauber, Second Infantry, to be captain 
from May 29, 1918, vice Capt. Thomas F. Schley, unassigned, 
promoted. A 

First Lieut. Thomas M. Hunter, Sixth Infantry, to be captain 
from June 27, 1913, vice Capt. Albert ©. Dalton, Twenty-ninth 
Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Gad Morgan, Thirteenth Infantry, to be captain 
from June 28, 1913, vice Capt. William T. Patten, unassigned, 
retired from active service June 27, 1913. 

Second Lieut. Barton K. Yount, unassigned, to be first lieu- 
tenant from May 27, 1918, vice First Lieut. George A. Herbst, 
Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Denham B. Crafton, unassigned, to be first lieu- 
tenant from May 29, 1913, vice First Lieut. Philip J. Lauber, 
Second Infantry, promoted. ; 

Second Lieut. William E. Selbie, unassigned, to be first lieu- 
tenant from May 29, 1913, vice First Lieut. James H. Van Horn, 
Eleventh Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps on that date. 

Second Lieut. John L. Jenkins, Ninth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from May 30, 1913, vice First Lieut. Guy E. Manning, 
Twelfth Infantry, retired from active service May 29, 1913. 

Second Lieut. Charles H. White, unassigned, to be first lieu- 
tenant from July 2, 1913, vice First Lieut. Edward H. Teall, 
Twenty-sixth Infantry, resigned July 1, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 5, 1913. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Summers Burkhart to be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of New Mexico, 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Third Lieut. of Engineers Francis Ellery Fitch to be second 
lHeutenant of engineers. 
POSTMASTERS, 


CALIFORNIA, 
Thomas Fox, Sacramento. 
COLORADO. 


Sherman S. Bellesfield, Pueblo. 
F. W. McIntyre, Akron. 
a GEORGIA. 


Custis Nottingham, Macon. 
IDAHO. 
E. H. Hilton, Elk River. 
IOWA. 
Daniel H. Bauman, Webster City. 
KANSAS. 
Mildred K. Jobnston, Meade. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Henry N. Gillon, Berlin. 
OKLAHOMA, 
John S. Thompson, Mulhall. 


OREGON. 
Charles W. Ray, Freewater. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Claude W. Freeman, Austin. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
E. J. Engler, Ipswich. 
WASHINGTON, 
W. E. Overholt, Farmington. 
A. J. Shaw, Zilah. 
WISCONSIN. 
Birt E. Fredrick, Augusta. 
WYOMING. 
L. E. Blackwell, Shoshoni. 
Juan Jenkins, Upton. 
John T. Johnson, Superior. 
O. G. Mudd, Powell. 


REJECTION. 

Executive nomination rejected by the Senate August 5, 1913. 
POSTMASTER, 

Malcolm R. Merrill, Wheatland, Wyo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, August 5, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who hast ever been our refuge and our strength, God 
our heavenly Father, we commend our souls to Thee and all our 
concerns to Thy care this day. Inspire us, we beseech Thee, 
with broad and comprehensive views of life, and quicken our 
conscience to do Thy will, that at its close we may be able to 
ask Thy blessing on all our acts and lie down to peaceful sleep 
in the full consciousness of duty well done. In the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 1, 1913, was 
read and approved. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 223. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Education is authorized to have 


such printing and binding done as is necessary for the discharge of the 
work of said committee during the Sixty-third Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the Committee on Education usually had this privilege? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I do not know; I can not answer 
the question. The gentleman from South Carolina, previously 
chairman of the committee, says it has had that privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Murer was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely on account of a journey to the Philippine 
Islands in the interest of public business. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 2433. An act providing for the free importation of articles 
intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition and for the protection of for- 
eign exhibitors; and 
5 S. 1243. An act directing the issuance of patent te John 

ussell. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 6883. An act to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An 
act to increase fhe limit of cost of certain public buildings; to 
authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improve- 
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ment of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and 
completion of public buildings; to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings; and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1913. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2433. An act providing for the free importation of articles 
intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition and for the protection of for- 
eign exhibitors; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. 1243. An act directing the issuance of patent to John 
Russell; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6383. An act to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An 
act to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to 
authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improve- 
ment of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and 
completion of public buildings; to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings; and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1913. 

THE RECORD. 
Mr. Speaker—— 
For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
To ask unanimous consent to correct the 


Mr. MONDELL. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his correction. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on page 3005 of the RECORD 
of Friday, August 1, there was read a telegram received by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], as follows: 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 30, 1913. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The Western Pennsylvania Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage 
extend hearty thanks and congratulations to you for your opposition 
fo movement to give vote to women and trust you will continue in 
your opposition until the movement is defeated. X 

Mrs. James H. REED, Chairman. 

After the reading of this message there was loud and pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side, which does not appear 
in the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that the RECORD may 
be corrected by having the words Loud and prolonged ap- 
plause on the Democratic side” appear after the telegram. 

The SPEAKER. What does the Recorp show about Loud 
and continued applause”? 

Mr. MONDELL. It does not show anything; but Members 
will remember there was loud applause, confined entirely to the 
Democratic side, and none whatever on the Republican side. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me to finish my 
statement. There was no applause whatever on the side occu- 
pied by the Progressives and the Republicans. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to correct the gentleman. 
When the statement from Secretary Daniels was read then 
applause came following that telegram or that letter and not 
from the others. That is the situation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, there may have been 
applause following the telegram from Secretary Daniels. I do 
not say but that there was. I was paying but little attention to 
that matter, but I was paying close attention to the reading of 
the telegram sent to the desk by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HTN J. At the close of the reading of that telegram 
there was loud and prolonged applause, confined entirely to the 
Democratic side of the aisle, and the Record is not a true rec- 
ord of what occurred in that it does not indicate that fact. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does not the gentleman also recollect along 
with this loud and prolonged applause that there was laughter? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I think that ought to be in- 
cluded. 

Mr. MONDELL. And “general hilarity on the Democratic 
side.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] reserves the right to object. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to say this, Mr. Speaker, to the 
gentleman from Wyoming, that I do not think the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp ought to show those things at all. [Applause.] 


It ought not to show applause one way or another. It involves 
us in just such controversies as this, and they are likely often 


to occur. In my judgment the Recorp ought to show only what 
is actually said in debate. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman knows that it is the 
practice to indicate applause. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know; but I shall object to it this time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


TRANSFER OF 2 PER CENT BONDS. 


Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a reso- 
lution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 220. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
requested, if not incompatible with the public interests, to furnish the 
House of Representatives at his earliest convenience with a copy of the 
55 of registered 2 per cent bonds by national banks since 

uly 1, ` 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] re- 
serves the right to object. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States 
hold the Secretary of the Treasury in high esteem, well knowing 
that his acts are prompted by the highest patriotism, and the 
statement recently made by him that the banks of New York 
were in combination to depress the price of 2 per cent bonds” is 
very unfortunate, and no doubt was prompted by misinforma- 
tion. There is not a scintilla of doubt or question but that the 
national banks of the State of New York have in good faith 
been aiding to sustain the price of twos ever since the agitation 
for the new currency law. 

The national banks of New York act as the agents of other 
national banks throughout the United States, and New York 
City is the market in which all of these bonds are bought and 
sold. The New York banks have been swamped with requests 
from their corresponding banks throughout he country ever 
since the agitation for new currency legislation as to how to 
protect themselves with their outstanding 2 per cent bonds. The 
New York banks have urged the holding of these bonds, feel- 
ing confident that the Government of the United States in honor 
bound would be compelled to protect them at par. The banks 
of the Northwest and the South have been the principal sellers 
of the 2 per cent bonds, although not to a very large extent 
when compared with the amount outstanding, which is approxi- 
mately $720,000,000. The national banks of the State of New 
York sold very few 2 per cent bonds. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman why this resolution ought not 
to follow the ordinary- method and be referred first to the come 
mittee to be reported upon? 

Mr. LEVY. Because there have been statements that na- 
tional banks in the city of New York have combined for the 
purpose of depressing the value of those bonds. There is not 
a scintilla of foundation for it. The banks have tried their best 
to maintain the value of the bonds. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LEVY. Does the gentleman reserve the right to object? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the resolution will 
have to go to the box. 

Mr. SLOAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will withhold for a 
moment, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House meets on Friday, after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and other informal business, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morcan] be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right:to object, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FER- 
RIS] reserves the right to object. 


* 
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Mr. FERRIS. I do that, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose solely 
of stating that the Committee on Public Lands has a bill which 
in the judgment of the eatire committce is an emergency mat- 
ter, and the committee was almost, I think, unanimous in the 
opinion that we should take it up and try to get it out of the 
way before the currency bill came in, the committee having 
unanimously reported it and the caucus having unanimously 
agreed that it should be taken up. 

In conversation with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
a few moments ago, he was under the impression that we should 
not bring it up until more Members got back, so that every- 
body could have a chance to be heard. Personally, I may say 
that no one wants to get into any controversy about it, because 
it is an emergency matter and ought to be disposed of at this 
session. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, so far as I know and aim at pres- 
ent informed, I am inclined to favor the bill that the gentleman 
refers to—the Hetch Hetchy bill, so called. Yet we have been 
running along for weeks, and the Members haye been told that 
they might remain away from attendance on the House. As I 
understand, there will be a Democratic caucus on the 11th of 
August, which will naturally call back most of the Democratic 
Members, and it was my expectation to ask the Republican 
Members to be back by at least the middle of the month. 

Mr, FERRIS. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that matters of 
this sort, in view of the fact that the membership will soon be 
full, ought not to be taken up until Members have been notified 
to be back. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
allow me, there is no objection to any gentleman on either side 
of the House making a speech about matters of interest to him- 
self, and possibly to the country, providing it does not inter- 
fere with the public business; but if there is business before 
the House or the House concludes it is time to take up business, 
I do not think these speeches by unanimous consent should in- 
terfere with it; and I ask the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
MANN] to modify his request so that the gentleman may have 
his half hour to speak on next Friday, provided it does not 
interfere with the public business. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it would be six of one and half a 
dozen of the other. If the Hetch Hetchy bill comes up on Fri- 
day, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, Morcan] can take the 
floor for an hour, and nobody can get him off. I would be 
quite willing 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is the better practice. 

Mr. MANN. I agree with the gentleman about it. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will yield, I was un- 
avoidably out of the Chamber for a moment, and did not hear 
the request. 

Mr. MANN. The request which I made was that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes, and I will add to that, not to inter- 
fere with the public business. 

Mr. MONDELL. What was the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]? 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not make any request. 
right to object. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire upon what subject the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morean] expects to enlighten the House? I want to 
know about that. 

Mr. MANN. In order that the gentleman from Kentucky 
may have the pleasure of being present and gaining some en- 
lightenment, I will say that I think the gentleman from Okla- 
homa will probably enlighten the gentleman on the tariff and 
other political matters. 

Mr. THOMAS. If he can do that, I haye no more to say. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will indulge me a mo- 
ment further on my reseryation, of course I have no objection to 
a speech by my colleague [Mr. Morgan]. I shall be glad to 
hear him myself. I do want, if I can, to arrange to get some 
definite time set for the consideration of our bill, and after 
a conversation with Floor Leader Unprerwoop this morning, I 
had hoped we could bring it up on Friday of this week, so we 
could dispose of it and get it out of the way of the currency 
bill. I should like to ask Floor Leader UNDERWOOD if he thinks 
we could get consideration for this bill about the 15th, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MANN]? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I can not tell. I think if 
the committee are ready to report the currency bill, it ought 
to have the right of way. 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. If conditions are favorable, you can 
take it up, and if not, let it go over. I think we can dispose 
of that question by bringing it up then. N 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why does not the gentleman bring it up 
on Friday, when the half hour the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morcan] wants can be arranged? I should like to say 
that there seems to be a growing practice in the House of ask- 
ing unanimous consent on one day in relation to business on a 
subsequent day. Why not ask the unanimous consent on the 
day when the business is to be transacted? 

Mr. MANN. When gentlemen have to bring papers into 
the House, and there is no other business to be transacted, I 
can readily see how it may be an advantage to a gentleman to 
obtain unanimous consent on a previous day. Of course that is 
the only reason. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is it understood that the speech to be 
made by the gentleman from Oklahoma will not interfere with 
actual legislation? 

Mr. MANN. I have so stated. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the speech of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] is not the thing that is burden- 
ing my mind at all, and I am satisfied it is not the thing that 
is burdening the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Nothing is burdening my mind. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. As usual. [Laughter.] There is something 
in the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois about waiting 
until Members get back; but I want to impress upon the mind 
of the gentleman from Illinois that if he does force us to go 
over until the 15th, or rather cause us to go over until that 
time, and if the currency bill comes in then, followed by the 
tariff bill, the probability is we shall be crowded out. 

Mr. MANN. I said to the gentleman privately, and I am 
willing to say it publicly—although I do not think it will add 
anything to the efficacy of the statement—that so far as I 
am concerned I am willing to cooperate with the gentleman 
in bringing before the House the bill he refers to at as early a 
date as possible after the Members are back. I think myself 
there will be no opposition to the Hetch Hetchy bill, and yet, 
of course, I do not know. 

Mr. FERRIS. On what day of the week does the 15th come? 

Mr. MANN. On Friday. - 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Friday, the 15th, be set apart as the day on which the com- 
mittee may call up the Hetch Hetchy bill, with the proviso that — 
if the currency bill is ready we stand aside until it is out of 
the way. That is in fairness to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there will 
be anything on Friday. 

Mr. MANN. I added to the request, not to interfere with 
public business. g 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that next Friday the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morcan] shall have the privilege of addressing the House 
for 30 minutes, at such time as will not interfere with the 
transaction of public business. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois in case that consent is 
granted and I have an application for time next Friday, does 
the gentleman think that I will have any difficulty in getting 
an extension of that half hour granted to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the gentleman from Kansas will 
have any difficulty in getting four hours if he wants. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not wish to talk for four hours, but 
this is the trouble with the practice of asking unanimous con- 
sent for time on a previous day. 

Mr. MANN. What is the trouble about it? It is an advantage. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It seems to me that it would be better and 
more regular to ask for consent on the day that it is desired 
to talk rather than to ask it now. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is fair, if the House is not to be busy, 
for gentlemen to know that he has the permission to address 
the House on that day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, in order that I may en- 
lighten 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Kentucky will wait 
a moment, the gentleman from Oklahoma made a request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Friday, the 15th, be set apart as the day on which to consider 
the Hetch Hetchy bill, provided the currency bill is not ready. 
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to proceed with; and if it is, that the Hetch Hetchy bill be Taid | Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I aecept the amendment; you 


aside. — 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morcan] may have one-half hour on Friday next, not to 
interfere with other business? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. Now the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
asks that Friday, the 15th, be set apart for consideration of the 
bill known as the Hetch Hetchy bill, not to interfere with the 
currency bill if the currency bill is reported. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that he make his request, that on Friday, the 15th, the 
Hetch Hetchy bill shall be made a continuing order until dis- 
posed of, so that if the House adjourns without disposing of it 
on Friday it will be the continuing order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman modifies his request so that 
it will be a continuing order, beginning on Friday, not to inter- 
fere with the currency bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know what the intention 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, in order that I may enlighten 
gentlemen—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to know what the intention of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
is in regard to allowing sufficient debate and discussion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I supposed that I had the floor. 

The SPEAKER. No; the Chair supposed that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky was reserving the right to object. The 
gentleman from Kentucky has not the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suppose the gentleman from Wyoming 
has the floor. 

The SPEAKER. After the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is disposed of, the Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced this morn- 
ing a bill which I expect to offer as a substitute for the 
Hetch Hetchy bill, and I think there will be a demand for con- 
siderable time for discussion of that measure on this side at 
least, as it involves a number of important principles. I trust 
the gentleman from Oklahoma has no disposition to limit the 
time for debate, and I want to be assured that abundant oppor- 
tunity will be given for discussion of the bill before I agree to 
the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. FERRIS. There is no disposition on the part of the 
committee, or anybody, for undue haste, or to hurry the matter 
along and cut anybody out. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no disposition to prolong the dis- 
cussion or defeat the measure; I simply want an opportunity 
for full discussion. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Wyoming, who has long 
been a member of the committee, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee knows that the committee is willing to give everybody 
an opportunity to be heard, and give it the same full considera- 
tion in the House as it had in the committee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then, if I umlerstand the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, he does not intend to conclude this matter in ene 
day? 

Mr. FERRIS. Probably not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to apologize to the 
Speaker for interrupting as I did a little while ago. I sup- 
pose that the gentleman from Wyoming had the floor; he gen- 
erally does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wyoming sometimes 
has the floor, when the gentleman from Kentucky does not 
have it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the gentleman from Kentucky seldom 
has the floor, and when the gentleman from Kentucky does not 
have the floor the gentleman from Wyoming either has it or 
tries to get it, one of the two. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask unanimous consent fhat on Friday next, in order to 
enlighten the darkened intellect of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] [laughter] as to some things which have never 
been dreamed of in his philosophy, I may have 30 minutes in 
which to address this House. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Friday, following the speech of the 
gentleman -from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan], he shall have 30 
minutes in which to address the House. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman ought to have 45 minutes, 
at least, if he is going to give us any infermation. 


may put it an hour if you like. [Langhter.] 

Mr. MANN, It will take an hour for the gentleman to give 
any information. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reservi the right to 
object, I desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky to 222600 
his request, as there may be two bills which will come up on 
Friday from the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I ask that he 
make his request not to interfere with public business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks mani- 
mous consent that, following the speech of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morean], he shall have 45 minutes in which to 
address this House, not to interfere with the public business. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Speaker, some two weeks ago House 
Document No. 54 was printed. At the time it was stated to the 
gentleman from Ilinois that the report would not be inserted 
in the hearings of the Hetch Hetchy bill, which has not been 
done, but they are practically exhausted, and we desire that 
a copy of that report may be had by each Member of the House; 
and therefore I ask unanimous consent that there be printed 
500 Copies of House Document No. 54, the Army engineers’ 
report. 

Mr. MANN. Well, reserving the right to object, if there ever 
was a useless document printed it is that of the Army en- 
gineers’ report. As for giving a copy to each Member of the 
House—each member of the Army engineers can not understand 
it, much less others, and I am sure no one in the House eould, 
except the honorable gentleman from California, who has other 
information, and hence may be able to understand some little of 
the Hetch Hetchy document. It is just a waste of public money 
to be printed. y 

Mr. RAKER. It is a matter that has been discussed by the 
committee, and they have all asked about it and desire to know 
what it is. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought not to leave them in igno- 
rance. I read that report from one end to the other, and it is 
the only document I ever read from which I could absolutely 
extract no information whatever. [Laughter.] j 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] 
asks unanimous consent that 500 additional copies of House 
Document 54 be printed, leaving out the engineers’ report. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinoſs objects, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask that I may be per- 
mitted to print a letter from the Hon, J. H. Rushton, of 
Nebraska, in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know upon what subject it is. 

Mr. SLOAN. The subject is the attitude of the commercial 
classes of Europe toward pending tariff legislation, he having 
been Briton-born, became an American citizen, inbued at the 
same time with American ideals of commeree. He is one ef the 
largest manufacturers in our State of Nebraska products, and 
I think his communication would be of interest to every Member 
of this House. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
of Manufacturers? 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not know whether he is or not. 
know whether that would make any difference, 
honorable man and an able one 

Mr. FOSTER. That organization seems to be in the Hmelight 
at this time 

Mr. SLOAN. And the information he would give would, I 
think, be of value to the gentleman from Minois. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, is this a letter or a document? 

Mr. SLOAN. It is a letter, written to me. I trust that fact 
will not impair its value. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman give us the name of the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. SLOAN. The writer is the Hon. J. H. Rushton. 

Mr. BURNETT. What is his nationality? 

Mr. SLOAN. He is an American citizen, but was born in 
England; but, unlike a lot of people who were born and still 
live here, he has not become British on policies of commérce, 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Is he a member of the National Association 


I do not 
He is an 
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Following is the letter referred to: 
Euston Moret, London, N. W., July 16, 1913. 
Hon, CHas. H. SLOAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


FRIEND SLOAN : There are some general facts that appeal to me here 
and I think will appeal to you. This city is one of commerce. The 
British Empire is a nation of commerce, 

All the commercial people according to their interests are watching 
the progress of the mocratic tariff bill and hoping for its speedy 


ssage. 

Pero Tiiustrate : If the bill passes with the free-meat clause, Australian 
mutton is ready to come in and compete with the mutton from west 
of the Missouri River. 

The Australian and Argentine beef is looking for the bill to pass so 
it can come in and compete with the farmers of the Mississippi and 
Missourl Valleys. 

The Russian and Italian eggs as well as China eggs are ready to 
pa 1 ay we seas as soon as “Dr. Wilson,” as they call him here, 
8 e 4 

Australian and Siberian butter dealers are ready to send their sur- 
plus goods to us and meet the butter in our markets made from cream 
produced in the dairy section of the United States. 

Russian and Chinese poultry will be able to come into our markets 
and get a portion of the trade and dominate our markets. 

From these countries producing the articles named—on cheap land 
there will come a flood of food. 

From these countries where labor is cheap these foods will come in 
large amounts. 

ow will the farmers, laborers, and business men of the great prodac- 
ing sections of our country feel about having their $100-an-acre land 
put in competition with the $1 to $10 land in these countries? How will 
the well-paid labor of this country enjoy coming into actual practical, 
not . e competition with the cheap labor of these countries 
nam 

We pay women $1.50 to + per day to pick chickens. In Russia. 
workin Secu 4 a. m. until p. m., the Russian peasant women get 
24 cents per y: 

All these lines named remind me of a horse race, every horse is 
on the bit waiting for the starter to give the word. 

So all these named lines are simply waiting for President (Dr.) 
Wilson to sign this act, and then there will be a rush for our markets 
(the best markets on earth) and the question is how will it affeet our 
producers, our laborers, our lands, our business communities, and our 

neral prosperity? 1 leave this to your own conclusion. The eyes of 
the commercial world are on America and hop: that she will make 
this misstep and The cost of living in Europe and 
all over the worl roduction will also rise. 

In our country the producer will suffer first and then the consumer 
will suffer second, and our boasted high standard of living will be 


lowered. 

The bill, if it becomes law, will benefit the peasants of Russia and 
Italy, the cattle and sheep raisers of Australia and Argentina and 
Uruguay, the Chinaman; but to the extent that they are benefited our 
own people will suffer. 

Is this Congress an American Congress or Russian or Italian or 
Australian or South American? 

By its acts we shall know and become enlightened. It would do 
the advocates of free meats and reduced duties good to visit the 
Smithfield Market in London and see things before they vote. 


Yours, J. H. RUSHTON. 


ive them a chance. 
will rise. The cost of 


THE CURRENCY. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted on Friday to address this House for one hour on 
the currency bili, now being considered, not to interfere with 
the transaction of public business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RAGSDALE] asks unanimous consent that on next Friday, fol- 
lowing the speech of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMAS] and the speech of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morcan], he be allowed to address the House for one hour 
on the subject of the currency bill. > 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPBHAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Do the Members have to be here when these 
speeches are delivered? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. If it would keep some Members from the 
places they intend to be in, Mr. Speaker, it might be well for 
them to be required to be here. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman coupled with his request the statement that the 
speech would not interfere with the transaction of public 
business. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes. I said that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WARREN F. DANIELL. 


Mr, RBED. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to have read by the Clerk and inserted in the Recorp a copy of 
an editorial. 

Mr. MANN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
is. We can not commence that practice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me to 
State the text of the editorial? 


I do net know what it 


Mr. MANN. I object to the gentleman stating what it is. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman objects to the editorial, but 
does not know the subject matter. Is that the proposition? 

Mr. MANN. I object to the practice of having read by the 
Clerk editorials from newspapers, of which there are thou- 
sands of good ones every day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
does not need to give any reason why he objects. 

Mr. REED, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Rrconb an editorial on an ex-Member of this House, the 
late Warren F. Daniell. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
REED] asks unanimous consent to insert in the Record an edi- 
torial. Is there objection? A 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection in view 
of what the gentleman states. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WARREN F. DANIBLUE,. 


Warren F. Daniell, who died at his home in Franklin Wednesday, 
rounded out a long, useful, and well-spent life and left a circle of 
friends as wide as the broad range of his acquaintance. Whether from 
temperament or wise choice, or both, he made his life worth living with- 
out worrying over much about it. He was a successful business man, 
capable of close application, but he did not permit his business to gain 
mastery over him. He never became a slave to a desire for ‘eat 
wealth, and, free from personal political ambition, Uved a life of 
cheerful activity and contentment, carrying the buoyant 85 of youth 
into his latest years. Fond of a good horse, he gratified his taste at 
the same time that he encoura the breeding of good horses. His 
model farm and exceptionally fine herd of cattle were for many years 
an example and an incentive to his neighbors, and, indeed, to farmers 
in all sections of the State. He even made himself an expert in poul- 
try and contributed greatly to the introduction of the best strains and 
to the general encouragement and improvement of an industry which is 
zapipis gaining in importance in New Hampshire. 

le was singularly free from ambition. e 1. easily in Civil War 
times have held a TAURY commission, but he chose to go with a regi- 
ment as a civilian, contributing unostensibly to the comfort of the sol. 
diers. When the village,to the prosperity and growth of which he had 
contributed, became a city he might have been its mayor, but de- 
clined. He might have had the nomination of his party for governor, 
and in all probability would have been elected, but positively refused. 
As a matter of party loyalty he consented to run for Congress, and was 
elected, but would not consider a second term. 

Living his life in his own cheerful, wholesome way, he was hale and 
per at an age when most men are feeble of body and broken in 
spirit. Unaffectedly democratic, kindly and benevolent without ostenta- 
tion, it could be said of him, as of a certain Greek in the olden time, 
that he built his house by the side of the road and was a friend of man. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the practice is 
growing up of asking each gentleman what he is going to extend 
about, I will ask the gentleman from New York what he is 
going to speak of? 

Mr. LEVY. I wanted to do that a moment ago. 
relation to those 2 per cent bonds and to banking. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] 
objects. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an article written 
by the Hon, Albert J. Beveridge along the line of the remarks 
to be made by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]; 
that is, on the tariff and other kindred and allied subjects 
involving the state of the Union. 

Mr. LOBECK. I object, Mr. Speaker, until we hear what the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] states. Then we 
ean find out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Lo- 
BECK] objects. A 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska objects, and 
does not need to give any reason for objecting. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, did anyone object to my printing 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] 
objected to the request of the gentleman from New York. 

PARCEL POST. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KINDEL] 
rises to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. KINDEL. Since becoming a Member of the House I 
have labored industriously along the lines of transportation—— 


[After a pause.] The 


It is in 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado will state 
his question of privilege. 

Mr. KINDEL. The Assistant Postmaster General, in re- 
marks mode in the Denver Express on July 31, said that Con- 
gressman KInpeL’s plans were entirely too radical; that Post- 
master General Burleson stated that “we might ultimately 
reach the point Mr. KINDEL advises, but we do not want to 
cripple the service by trying to do too much at once. We are 
going to increase the weight limit of packages accepted from 11 
to 20 pounds, and packages over 11 pounds will be carried only 
in the 150-mile zone.” 

Mr. MANN. I respectfully suggest that the gentleman has 
not stated a question of personal privilege. If the gentleman 
desires to address the House, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not stated any question 
of personal privilege. 

Mr. KINDEL. I supposed that was the way to get the floor 
on a matter of this kind. I am inexperienced in parliamentary 
matters, as gentlemen know. 

Mr. MANN. How long does the gentleman desire to address 
the House? 

Mr. KINDEL, Perhaps 30 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have leave to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Colorado have 
30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to know the philosophy and the practice concerning unanimous 
consent. At the beginning of to-day’s proceedings the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN] asked unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, Morcan] might address the 
House on a future day. Following that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Tuomas] made a similar request. Then there 
followed requests to print several things in the Recorp, but 
when the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] asked 
unanimous consent to print in the Record something which is 
apropos and political, dealing with public questions, there was 
objection. I have no objection to the gentleman from Colorado 
proceeding for 30 minutes, but I think there will have to be some 
give and take on the proposition of unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Kan- 
sas is hardly fair in his statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no objection to the gentleman from 
Colorado addressing the House. 

Mr. MANN. I feel quite sure that gentlemen in the House 
belonging to the party of which the gentleman from Kansas is 
at the head have printed more matter under leave to print, in 
proportion, than either of the other parties. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I doubt that; but I do not think that enters 
into the equation. 

Mr. MANN. That enters into the question as to whether 
the House is endeavoring to discriminate. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The House, as a matter of fact, was play- 
ing favors this afternoon in the matter of granting unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state again that when a re- 
quest is made for unanimous consent any gentleman in the 
House bas the absolute and inherent right to object without 
giving any reason whatever for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS, Reserving the right to object, may I inquire 
of the Chair for what purpese and upon what subject the 
gentleman from Colorado wishes to speak? 

The SPEAKER. The information of the Chair is—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I inquire of the gentleman from Oolorado. 

The SPEAKER.’ The gentleman from Kentucky, reserving 
the right to object, asks the gentleman from Colorado what 
he is going to speak about. 

Mr. KINDEL. The parcel post, and my activities along lines 
eontrary to those I have been charged with. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed four hours in which to discuss that 
question. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I will take 
quite four hours, but I will quite likely take three. 

Mr. MANN. I ask the gentleman from Kentucky to with- 
draw his request. 

Mr. THOMAS. Anything that the gentleman from Illinois 
asks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Colorado addressing the House for 30 minutes? 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] may have permission to 
extend his remarks in the Record. I misunderstood his request. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, I quote the following article 
from the Cheyenne Leader: 

CONGRESS FIGHTS BURLESON’S ORDER TO REDUCE RATES. 
WASHINGTON, July 22. 

Concerted opposition has developed in Congress to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson’s order reducing Se ae DE rates and increasing the 
maximum size of packages to be handled in the service. The order 
was issued Sunday, to become effective August 15, and to-day the 
Senate Post Office Committee requested Mr. Burleson to appear before 
. next Thursday with an explanation for the authority 
0 is action, 

The committee is expected to undertake to have withdrawn before 
August 15 any authority be may claim to make changes in rates. It 
was contended in the committee that the changes would entail an 
enormous loss to the Government, and some of the members complained 
strenuously that the Post Office Department had failed to furnish 
Congress with data concerning the operation of the parcel post. 

It is claimed that the Postmaster General has no authority to make 
the contemplated chan and there is expected to be some bitter 
debating on this subje 


Accompanying that was a letter written by A. De Armon, as 


follows: 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER Strip co., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., July 23, 1913. 
Hon. Gronqn J. KINDEL, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Referring to the inclosed clipping, you will remember that 
when the parcel-post bil! was passed, the Postmaster General was given 
the power to make certain cha to suit conditions. Among the 
changes he was authorized to make were the reduction ef rates and 
increase in weight of ern er up to 100 pounds. 

As you are familiar wi freight and express rates, we are taking 
this matter p with you also, as the Con; man from this State is 
longer on ing nd-stand plays than he is at serving the people 
who sent him to Washington. Incidentally, the afo: people will 
undoubtedly get his Angorina the next trip 

You know how we all have been sandbagged and robbed by the 
express companies, so if you can do anything to aid the Postmaster 
Seer in putting this ing into effect your efforts will surely be ap- 
preciated, 

It would look Hke the express companies have some lobby in Wash- 
ington as well as the other “infant Industries,” and it is the sincerest 
wish of the writer. as well as thousands of others who have been their 
mir for lo these many years, that they will get all that is coming 

em, 

It has been demonstrated that the parcel post is a paying propositien, 
and there should be no objection to this change. 25 

Very truly. 
A. DE ARMON. 


Another letter by the eđitor of the Ranch and Range is as 
follows: 
DENVER, COLO., July 30, 1913. 
Hon. Grondn KINDEL, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. KINDEL : I notice there is an effort being made on the part 
of representatives of the express companies to nullify the administra- 
tive-powers ™ clause in the parcel-post law so that the new ruli by 
Postmaster General Burleson, materially increasing the efficiency of the 
parcel gost act and making it of much greater service to the farmers, 
would made inoperative. 

You are familiar with the fact that the parcel-post law became such 
at the urgent demand of the National Grange, co of nearly a 
million enterprising farmers, and it is to relieve these burden bearers 
of one Nation that this and similar acts for their protection have been 
enacted. 

In behalf of the Colorado State Grange and Farmers’ Union, of which 
Ranch and Range is the official organ, and of which I am managing 
editor, and in behalt of 50,000 other farmers in the State of Colorado, 
I appeal to you to protect the interests of the farmers of our Nation 
vy using your offices to defeat any efforts on the part of the “ tools” 
of the express companies, which for decades have been recognized among 
the “special-privileged classes" in restricting the authority of the 
Postmaster General, thus forcing the Government to become a party 
with the express companies in a “ hold-up game,” which for decades has 
so effectively contributed to the making of millionaires of the favored 
few and paupers of the farmers. 

Thanking you in advance in anticipation of your favorable efforts in 
behalf of the farmers, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, H. 8. Groves. 


My reply to Mr. Groves, of the Ranch and Range, was as 


follows: 
Avast 4, 1913. 
Mr. H. S. Groves, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Groves: I have your letter of July 30, relattn: 

ing controversy between Congress and the Postmaster Gene 
areel post. 

p As you are aware, I have been an open and ardent advoeate of the 
parcel post for a great many years. I advocated its adeption when it 
was not nearly so popular in Colorado as it is to-day. 

I am still a friend of the parce] post. I have advocated Merease in 
the weight limit, reduction of rates, and rearrangement of zones con- 
tinuously and zealously since I came to Washington. Perhaps you will 
recall that I proposed a scheme for such a revision after my election 
to Congress and some time before I came to Washington. 

But I am oj to the butchering of the reel post now being 
practiced by Postmaster General Burleson. I have not hesitated to 
express my opposition publicly and privately; and I am sure the 
people of Colorado. who have known me in my fight of 21 years against 
the express companies, know my opposition is not due to friendliness 
to those bloodsucking sites, 

I have opposed the c ngos suggested by the Postmaster General be- 
cause they tend to discredit the pareel post. In my opinion, they 
will retard rather than aid the proper development of transportation 


to exist- 
over the 
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so poorly fitted for the job as 
Now. Jet 
Mr. Burleson. 


tended na over the country, or that ita should be made on a principle 


each pound or fraction thereof 
T 


his 
Miles. Twenty pounds could not be aio 151 miles except in two 
packages. The rate would be $1.04. This is a penalty of 80 cents for 


crossing an imaginary line. 

I should not object seriously to this discrepancy if I thought it was 
to be only temporary. But I am convinced from the inves tion I 
have made that the rates made for the 150-mile radius are too low. 
They will result in a deficit to the Post Office Department. 

But after low rates have once been pot into effect the people will 
not stand for their being raised without very severe criti „ even if 
they do produce a deficit. And after Congress has been shown that the 
new rates are productive of a postal deficit, that Racers G which keeps a 
jealous eye on public revenues, will not stand for er reductions in 
rates. Thus the Postmaster eral himself will be placed in the posi- 
tion of having forced Congress to rescind its action granting him au- 
thority to improve the parcel post. 

Now, let us see how some of these new rates work in Colorado: 
From Denver to Glenwood Springs the rate would be 24 cents on 20 
pounds, or $1.20 on 100 pounds, shipped in five packar, The freight 
Tate from mver to Glenwood Springs is $1.37 for 100 pounds, first 


class. 

I have always contended and still contend that the freight rate is too 
high. But the railroads contend that they have a time ing 
out of the bankruptcy courts under those rates, carrying 
by slow and comparatively inexpensive freight-train service. It must 
be understood that the railroads deliver none of their freight, simply 
holding it at_the freight office until it is called for. 

Now, the Pos er General propos that five 20-pound packages 
shall be carried from Denver to Glenwood Springs, by passen train 
instead of freight; and each gack deliv: to a separate address for 

$1.20, or 17 cents cheaper than the same weight can be carried in a 
single pa by freight and held in the office at Glenwood Springs 
until it is led for. 5 it ap to you that the Government can 


do that sort of business except a loss 

Now, the rate on 100 pow by freight to Grand Junction from Den- 
yer is $1.40, only 8 cents more than to Glenwood Springs. Conditions 
for 4 and delivery are the same. Let us see about the parcel- 
post rate. 

Grand Junction falls outside the 150-mile radius from Denver; hence 
the maximum weight limit would be 11 pounds and the present rates 
would apply. The same 100 pounds which would cost $1.20 to Glen- 
wood Springs, carried in 5 igs would have to go in 10 pa 
to Grand Junction and would cost $5.20. It costs 8 cents more to — 
aoe Pegg ed ig to „ nen A ship 15 „ 

rings. costs more to s poun: pos 

Now, I have opposed the alterations proposed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for no other reason than that they are unscientific and indefensible 
from any standpoint. I am confident they will retard rather than 
hasten the proper development of the parcel post. I did not walt until 
his plans had been publicly announced, but wrote to him and to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at least a month before any public 
„ was made, pointing out the danger of such unrelated 
changes. 

The Postmaster General first proposed to make the rate of 5 cents 
for the first pound and 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds apply 

It was because of my objections 


over the entire 150-mile territory. 
that he finally proposed a different rate for the territory outside of 


local delivery. ut I am confident his rates for the second zone are 
too low, will result in a big deficit to the department, and will thus be 
a hard blow to the parcel post. 

Sincerely, yours, Geo. J. KINDEL. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDEL., Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I realize the study that the gentleman has 
given to this question perhaps more than any other gentleman 
present. But he says that the new rates in the first two zones 
are too low. Is it not a fact that the present rates in the first 
two zones are so high that the express rates undercut them and 
get the business? Does the gentleman, in that connection, be- 
lieve there is any considerable parcel-post business between 
Washington and Baltimore? Is it not a fact that most of the 
small parcels go to the express companies for the reason I have 
stated? > 

Mr. KINDEL. I am thoroughly in accord with the reduc- 
tions in the local and first zones, but I am opposed to the post- 
age-stamp rates for the first and second zones. This makes the 
rate the same for all distances, outside of local delivery, for a 
distance of-150 miles from the sending office. The rate is 24 
eents for 20 pounds for both the 50-mile and the 150-mile zones, 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman’s objection is to the destruc- 
tion of the zones and the widening out of the lines which make 
the two zones. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, when it is convenient I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question. : 

Mr. KINDEL. The gentleman can ask it now. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman referred to his interview 
with the Postmaster General and gave me the impression that 
he disagreed with the Postmaster General. 

Mr. KINDEL. I did. 

Mr. MONDELL. I had understood that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had stated in the hearing before the Senate committee, 
when called upon to explain these changes, that he had con- 
ferred with the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] and 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KNDELI, and I assume that 
he meant to say or meant to infer that both gentlemen agreed 
with him. 

Mr. KINDEL. I am glad the gentleman from Wyoming has 
asked the question. I was invited by the Postmaster General 
to confer with four underling $2,500 clerks and Mr. Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis had a proposition to make and, in fact, published it in 
his brief, in which he proposed to have a rate of one-half a 
cent a pound for each hundred miles. I pointed out at once 
what would happen, that the rate would be like a skyrocket; it 
would be so high, and it would come down like a stick. Mr. 
Lewis had made comparisons of rates in Europe and his pro- 
posed rate on 132-pound packages. He did not tell the whole 
truth, that that rate was made on 46 miles in Europe and his 
on 100 miles, In other words, it was a ratio of 30 to 18. When 
they made the report I told the Postmaster General. They say 
“we.” Who is “we”? I had nothing to do with the report 
and I could not agree to it. I had proposed another rate that 
was automatic that you could use—the poundage multiplied by 
the zone and add 3, and you will get the rate. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then I am correct in my understanding of 
what was said by the Postmaster General to the effect that he 
had conferred with the gentleman from Colorado and that the 
gentleman from Colorado agreed with him? 

Mr. KINDEL. I had not agreed with him. I heard that 
statement was made, but I was away at Panama at the time. 

Mr. MONDELL. My impression was that the gentleman 
from Colorado was in full accord > ith what was done, 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Colorado is not re- 
sponsible for any inferences the gentleman fron Wroming may 
have drawn of what the Postmaster General said. 

Mr. KINDEL. I want to thank the gentleman from Wyoming 
for haying brought this question up, and if there is any misun- 
derstanding about it I want to correct it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. KEATING. Just a second, I beg of my colleague from 
Colorado. The point I want to make is this: You are arguing 
now that your understanding of what the Postmaster General 
said placed you in a false light before the Senate committee, 
and claim that he had an agreement with you? 

Mr. KINDEL. No; I can not say that. I do not know any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. KINDEL] needs to have his colleague defend and protect 
him on the floor of the House. In perfect good faith, in order 
that I might understand the gentleman's position, I asked him 
with regard to the statement made by the Postmaster General. 
It happened that I was in the committee room of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads of the Senate when the Post- 
master General was before that committee, and the understand- 
ing I had—and I readily admit I have not the brilliant under- 
standing possessed by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Keatrne]—was that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KIN- 
DEL] agreed with these rates, and I was somewhat surprised; 
and in order that the matter might be cleared up, not only so . 
far as my understanding of the case is concerned, but 80 
that others also might understand it, in good faith I asked the 
gentleman to make his position clear. I now ask the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. KINDEL] if it is true that the state- 
ment made by the Postmaster General as reported in the news- 
papers led to the conclusion that he agreed with the Postmaster 
General? 

Mr. KINDEL. I did not agree with him. 

Mr. KEATING. One moment. 

Mr. KINDEL. This ought not to come out of my time. 

Mr. KEATING. I will ask for an extension of the gentle- 
man’s time if he will yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. KINDEL. Very well. 
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Mr. KEATING. As I understand the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming, he was present when the Postmaster 
General made the statement. Mr. KINDEL at that time was 
in Panama. He has not seen the statement of the Postmaster 
General. Mr. Monprtr heard the statement, and now Mr. Mon- 
DELL comes to Mr. KINDEL, who did not hear and did not read 
the statement, and asks Mr. KINDEL to tell him, Mr. MONDELL, 
what the Postmaster General said at the hearing where Mr. 
MONDELL was present. 

Mr. KINDEL. I do not understand it so. The gentleman 
heard the statement that I had agreed with Mr. Burleson. I 
did not agree with him and his committee. 

Mr. KEATING. There is no question of the gentleman's 
position. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Who constituted this conference of which 
the gentleman speaks? 

Mr. KINDEL. Four $2,500 clerks, and they control the des- 
tiny of the biggest business organization on earth, the United 
States Post Office. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
and Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Lewis was there only once or twice. 
There were only those four clerks, and only when they had a 
report to make was Mr. Burleson called in. 

Now, to further clear your minds on what I thought of the 
matter, I will read my letter to Mr. Burleson of June 18, 1913. 
It is as follows: 


Was not the Postmaster General present, 


June 18, 1913. 


Hon, ALBERT §. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BURLESON: About four months ago you assumed the 
duties of the office of Postmaster General. In assuming those duties 

ou were aware that the biggest and most important problem confront- 
2 the department had to do with the improvement, extension, and 
administration of the newly created parcel post. 

Hence it is fair for the public to believe, as I am convinced it does 
believe, that you in accepting your appointment did it with fall reali- 
gation of your duty to the people in 8 and extending the parcel 
post. You were a Member of the House of Representatives when Con- 
gress enacted the parcel-post law, placing upon the Post Office Depart- 
ment the responsibility for making the parcel post an efficient and eco- 
nomical instrument for general parcel transportation. 

As a citizen of the State of Colorado I am deeply interested in the 
perfection of the parcel post. All the people of Colorado are deeply 
and vitally interested in it. As the representative of those people in 
Congress I have a special and added interest in seeing that my con- 
stituents get what they are entitled to have in the way of parcel-post 
improvements, 

dence, as a citizen of the State of Colorado, and as the Representa- 
tive in Congress from the first district of Colorado, I write to ask what 
Tg as the people's servant, to whom has been delegated the task of 
mproving the parcel post, have done toward perfecting the parcel post. 
Are the people to expect that you will do without delay the work they 
have delegated to you, rather than play petty politics in the Post 
Office Department? 

I presume you admit that the parcel post as at present in effect 
is unscientific, illogical, and in oes very far from what it should 
be. Everybody who knows anything about the matter admits that, and 
I presume you know it as a matter of common report. Therefore you 
id know that the department is expected to make some improve- 
ments, 

So far as I can learn you propose to make no changes except in 
what are now the local, first, and second zones. I have learned from 
the assistants and clerks in your department, to whom you have dele- 

ted this important work, that it is proposed to consolidate the local 

rst, and second zones into a new first zone, In this I understand it 
is planned to increase the weight limit to 20 pounds and to fix a 
rate of one-half of 1 cent per pound, plus 5 cents. I understand that 
Moy prenent rates and zones beyond the 150-mile radius are to remain 
effec 


I hope that my information is incorrect. But if it is I desire to 
protest against the brutal butchering of an already deformed agent of 
he people. In behalf of the people I appeal to you lest you further 
emasculate the people's parcel pos I beg that you do not burden the 
Post Office Department by putting into effect grossly unremunerative 
parcel-post rates within narrow limits, while leaving the rates almost 
prohibitory beyond these limits. I plead that you do not make the 
parcel post the tool of the express companies, for making their ex- 
pensive deliveries in the 150-mile zone at prices far less than they can 
afford to do the work themselyes. 

If the changes mentioned above are made, the rate on 20 pounds for 
150 miles would be 15 cents. For 160 miles 20 pounds could not be 
carried by parcel post except in two packages. For two 10-pound pack- 
ages the rate would be $1.04. Hence to put the sugges rates into 
effect without further change in the system would mean an increase 
of 89 cents in the rate on 20 pounds for crossing an imaginary line. 

I hope to see changes made in the parcel poe: system at once. But 
I would like to see improvements made. can see no reason wh 
alterations should be made with reference only to the local zone. 
can not see why the rates in the other zones, which all who know 
anything about transportation admit are too high, should remain the 
same. I think you will admit that the present system of zones is not 
based upon any good reason. But I am unable to see why it should be 
changed in such a way as to produce a system which will be even 
more unreasonable. 

I have protested to your committee a 
A patron of the parce 


inst the ounce rate under the 
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for a package weighing 17 ounces as on one weighing 2 pounds. I 
have proposed that the present ounce rate should apal to all frac- 
aan ot a pound until the pound rate is reached, when the pound rate 

But erstand from your committee of employees of the depart- 
ment that these ounce rates are to remain unchanged. I understand. 
also, that 5 pps do not contemplate a change in the foolish regulation 
under which seed, if to be planted, takes one rate, while it takes another 
Fes pennon to takeing chalets GEP io Oy e e R 
he 150 mile zone, “ just to see what win happen.” erie las 

Where I spoke of the 15-cent rate, that was the first propo- 
sition. Now they have raised it to 24 cents. 

I demonstrated my position to Mr. Ryan, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who had a package weighing 44 pounds. 
He said, “ Mr. KINDEL, here are some of your parcel-post rates.” 
I said to him, “What is it?” He said, “They wanted to 
charge me 44 cents to take that package to Chevy Chase. It 
weighs 44 pounds.” I said, What isin it?” He said, “Grass 
seed.” I said, “You should have said birdseed.““ I took it 
down to the Post Office Department and entered it, and the 
clerk said, “ This is for Chevy Chase, grass seed?” “No;” I 
said, “it is birdseed.” He said, “I recognize the package as b2- 
ing entered here only a few moments ago.” I said, “ Perhaps.” 
He put on a 10-cent stamp instead of 44 cents, simply on my 
saying that it was birdseed, and the American people stand for 
it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Before the parcel-post law was enacted the 
same package could have been taken to the post office, and if 
you said “grass seed” it would have been considerably lower 
than if you said “ bird seed.” 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes; I will show the reverse of that. 

Mr. MANN. That was the case before the parcel-post law 
was enacted. The parcel-post law did not make any change in 
the rate of postage on third-class matter. 

Mr. KINDEL. I will show you how that works. Seed, under 
section 7 of the post-office act, was 8 cents a pound flat; but, 
for instance, if you take chestnuts—if they are fresh it is pre- 
sumed you are going to plant them; if they are roasted they 
bear another rate, as it is presumed you can do nothing but eat 
them. If you take them, say, in Denver and ship by a rural 
route—if they are raw they pay 88 cents for 11 pounds, but if 
you roast them they are only 15. If you ship to Maine 
from Denver then it is 88 cents if they are raw and $1.82 if 
they are roasted, because they become edible then and subject 
to the merchandise rate. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman admit changes like that 
frequently occur? For instance, the gentleman comes to Wash- 
ington and applies for board; nothing being known he is given 
one rate. He comes and says he is a Member of Congress and 
the rate is quadrupled. 

Mr. KINDEL. Well, the Government is not presumed to do 
that kind of a business. 

Mr. LOBECK. He is a roasted chestnut. 

Mr. KINDEL. I said in conclusion: 

I am surprised that a $300,000,000 business of the Government 
should be run on such a plan. I am surprised that the head of this 
big business enterprise should turn the work over to his assistants and 
clerks, while he is engaged largely in playing politics. 

I trust you will do me the honor to reply to this letter, as the matter 
is one in which I and the people of Colorado are vitally interested. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Geo. J. KINDEL. 

These four clerks, not one could run a corner grocery for me, 
and yet they are the ones who brought about this change in the 
parcel post that is agreed to by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to the detriment of everybody and to the shame of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Under the proposed rates 
you can make four shipments and beat the through rate some- 
thing unheard of in any sort of transportation. I haye here 
drawn a map—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman on his map show a con- 
crete example of just how the four local rates are less than the 
through rate? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. I have taken Chattanooga, the home of 
our chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, to Washington, D. C. Washington is in the fourth zone 
from Chattanooga. The through rate would be on 20 pounds 
$1.24. In four shipments, at 24 cents each, it is 96 cents. You 
can save 28 cents by reshipping four times. I never heard of 
such a thing. It is a shameful proposition. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman says he never 
heard of such a proposition. I want to say to the gentleman 
I think he has. 

Mr. KINDEL. Not quite as bad as that. < 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have paid fare from Chicago to Wash- 
ington by local fare from point to point and come through 
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cheaper from Chicago to Washington than by buying a through 
ticket. 

Mr. KINDEL. Well, you may have done so. I can see how 
that could be. If you go to the Canal Zone and travel on the 
Government railroad you will probably have to pay 5 cents a 
mile. If perchance you are a tin soldier or a wooden sailor, or 
a friend of either, you get 2 pass. It is the one railroad owned 
and controlled by the Government which is run in violation of 
every principle of transportation and law. 

Under our parcel-post system, with the amendments proposed 
by the Postmaster General, the rate on 20 packages, weighing 
respectively from 1 pound up to 20 pounds each, would be $2. 
The combined welght of these packages would be 210 pounds. 
In the second, or 150-mile, zone the rate would be but 90 cents 
more, or $2.90. In the third zone, from 150-to 300 miles, the 
rate on these 20 packages, or their equivalent, would be $10.90. 
Here you have one-fourth the rate for one-half the distance. 
You can ship from the large commercial centers to distant job- 
bing centers by express and distribute by parcel post, making 
the Government perform the expensive delivery work. The ex- 
press companies will certainly make a rider of the post office, to 
the disadvantage of the parcel post. 

I hoped that somebody else would bring this out. There hap- 
pened to be only three propositions before this committee as to 
new rates, namely, the Postal Progress League, of New York, 
had three zones—1 cent per pound for the first zone, 2 cents for 
the second zone, and 3 cents for the third zone. The third zone 
was 600 miles. I asked, Why a 3-cent rate from New York to 
San Francisco on parcel post? The freight rate is $3.70 per 
100 pounds. You would be turning oyer freight to the post 
office, and vice versa. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 4 

Mr. BATHRICK. Have the express companies worked out a 
plan relative to rates from point to point more in relation to 
each other as to distance than this plan shows? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. I know of no place where you can re- 
ship. There used to be, but it is not true to-day that you can 
reship several times, which means the sum of the locals being 
less than the through rate. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Do you think the large experience of the 
express companies in working out these rates furnishes a basis 
upon which we could calculate to better advantage than we 
have now? 

Mr. KINDEL. There is no question about it. I will show 
you a simple way right here: 
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GEORGE J. KINDEL’S copyrighted graduate of reel post rates and 
zones, which he presents to the people of the United States. 

{The system admits of extension to any weight.] 

The rate is found by multiplying the pounds by the zone and 
adding 3, the overhead charge, except in the local zone, where 
the rate is found by dividing the weight in pounds by 2 and 
adding 3. Thus the rate on 10 pounds in the local zone is 
10+2=54+38=8. Fractions are disregarded. The rate on 10 
pounds to the eighth zone is 10X8=80+83=83. If it is found 


necessary to reduce rates, cut off the highest rate zone and 
spread the remainder. 

The following table shows the parcel-post rates as they will 
be made up after the changes proposed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral become effective. The discrepancies between the rates in 
the second and third zones should be noted, as well as the dis- 
crepancies that would exist on larger weights if they were 
permitted under the system beyond the second zone: 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. That he have 15 minutes 
more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. KINDEL] be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be better to fix some definite 
time. 

Mr. KINDEL. Some one suggested 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Make it half an hour. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I ask unanimous consent to modify the 
request so that the gentleman be permitted to continue for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MUR- 
DOCK] asks to modify the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Kearrye] and that the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. KINDEL] have 80 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, may I get the 
attention of the gentleman from Alabama? Is there any other 
business coming up before the House this afternoon? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None that I know of. 3 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman be willing to ask unani- 
mous consent now that at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Colorado the House stand adjourned? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. MANN. If we give him 30 minutes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If that is satisfactory to the gentle- 
man, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that at the end 
of 30 minutes 

Mr. MANN. At the conclusion of the gentleman's remarks. 
His time might be extended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Colorado the House stand adjourned. 

The SPEAKER. Before the Chair puts that, there are two 
gentlemen here who asked unanimous consent to print remarks 
in the Recorp, who got knocked out on objections, and the ob- 
jectors are now willing to let them in. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, in that connection I with- 
draw the objection I made to the extension of the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Levy] extending his remarks? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
have no objection to the gentleman from New York extending 
his remarks upon the currency question, but I do not wish the 
gentleman from New York, or any other gentleman presenting 
a request for unanimous consent, to have that request ob- 
jected to and then get leave to extend, and inject a long speech 
at that place in the Record, as though it were made to the 
House at that time. 

The SPEAKER. All these “leave-to-print” speeches ought 
to be printed at the end of the Recorp. There has been an 
agreement of that kind. The Chair will ask that all these 
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leave-to-print speeches be printed at the end of the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recogp, and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LOBECK], who 
objected, withdraws his objection. Is there objection? 

There was no obection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
Heman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] that when the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. KINDEL] concludes his remarks the 
House shall stand adjourned? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Did I understand the gentleman rightly, 
that he was going to give us an example of express company 
rates, showing a better relation from point to point, in the 
matter of distance and rates? 

Mr. KINDEL. I will say that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission only yesterday published a rate book based on zones. 
I have not had the time to study it. I believe it will take a 
Philadelphia lawyer to understand it. It is a book an inch and 
a half thick. The most surprising thing to me is its complica- 
tion. Parcel post or any transportation scheme ought to be 
simple as well as efficient. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the gentleman seen the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand it is a block system. 

Mr. KINDEL. It is. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As I understand, that is the gentleman’s 
system in a way. 

Mr. KINDEL. 
multiplication. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to hear the gentleman’s plan, 
because I thought the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
adopted the plan of the gentleman. 

Mr. KINDEL. Well, say the gentleman lives in the sixth 
zone from here. He wants to ship 10 pounds, Under my system 
the rate is calculated thus: Ten times 6 plus 3, which would be 
63 cents for the rate. Two pounds would be 2 times 6, 12, plus 3, 
15. You say why add 3? Because in the hearing before the 
committee it was determined that 3 cents was the overhead 
charge, and therefore in the sixth zone you multiply the zone by 
the pound and add 8 for the rate. I would like to see something 
like that adopted. 

Mr. MURDOCK. You include the zone in the multiplication 
in order to add the question of the factor of distance? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I understand, you take the weight, the 
distance, and multiply them together and add 3 cents for over- 
head charges? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes; and if 3 cents is not sufficient for over- 
head charges you can add 5, but you will always have an auto- 
matic rate. If Congress should decide that the rates were too 
high, all you would have to do would be to cut out the last 
zone and spread the remaining zones. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Is not there another element besides 
weight and distance, namely, that of size? Is that taken into 
tonsideration in your plan? 

Mr. KINDEL. That is a matter of regulation. They have 
Increased the weight from 11 to 20 pounds, and there is no pro- 
vision for increasing the size, That is another thing that I 
find fault with. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Has the gentleman made an investigation 
looking to determining whether the rates published are suffi- 
cient under the present mail contract? 

Mr. KINDEL. If the gentleman means the new rates pub- 
lished by the Postmaster General for the first and second zones, 
I am convinced that they will result in loss to the Government. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman has time, I would like 
to haye him make a demonstration on that proposition. 

Mr. KINDEL. I will say that I challenge any man to tell 
me what is the exact cost of transportation. You may guess at 
it, and the best guess is about 8 cents a pound on the average 
package in distance. Coming up from Panama I discovered 
that we could ship—in fact, I had shipped to me a package, and 
the rate was 12 cents a pound. It did not reach me in time 
and had to be sent back, and coming back it was 16 cents a 
pound. The idea of an American possession being denied a 
parcel post, a possession consisting of five or six thousand peo- 
ple. They pay 16 cents a pound to points between. Mr. Burle- 
son puts in n rate of 150 miles for 24 cents, and they pay for 
parcel post between stations 16 cents a pound, or 20 pounds 
would be $3.20, where we pay 24 cents under the new order. 


No; I have got the zone system applied by 


Mr. STEENERSON. 
service in Panama. 

Mr. KINDEL. It is not under the control of Panama. You 
can ship parcels up here. Every Republic as far as Cape Horn 
can ship to the United States for 12 cents a pound, except the 
Canal Zone; if it is in Panama you can ship for 12 cents, but 
in Ancon and Cristobal you pay 16. They tell me the reason 
was that the steamship and railroad company owned by the 
United States would not carry it at the same rate as foreign 
ships. They charge 40 cents per pound for letters and 8 cents 
for parcels, while foreign ships charge 35 and 4. The Canal 
Zone people haye no representative, and it is our business to see 
that they are put on a plane with the rest of us. I have taken 
the matter up with the President, but I have not heard from it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDEL. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that that is wholly within 
the control of the President of the United States. 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes; and that is the reason I took it up with 
the President, but he has not answered me. 

Mr. MANN. Probably he is relying on the officials of the 
Canal Zone. The gentleman knows that it was found advisable 
to keep the postal service in the Canal Zone separate from that 
of the United States for many good reasons. 

Mr. KINDEL. I do not know what the reasons were. 

Mr. MANN. It would take the whole of the gentleman's 
half hour to enumerate them. 

Mr. KINDEL. The citizens of the zone are complaining that 
set are not allowed the privileges that we enjoy in the United 

tates. 

The Canal Zone post office puts its money in the Riggs Bank, 
in Washington, and gets 3 per cent; but the citizens down there 
are not getting any interest on their money while deposited in 
the postal sayings bank. 

Mr. MANN. But they are getting one and one-half times the 
pay that they could get here. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I will ask the gentleman to give us the benefit 
of a discussion of his plan. We want his plan, rather than 
these little details. 

Mr. KINDEL. I shall seek leave to insert my plan in the 
Record, a table which Members can read at their leisure. 
Gentlemen may ask me any question, and I shall be glad to 
answer, so far as I can. By the plan which I propose you may 
determine the rate easily, having the weight of the package 
and the points between which it is to be shipped, without con- 
sulting the table. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman to explain what his proposed rates are, so that we 
can understand them. I have not yet understood the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KINDEL. I am taking the Postmaster General’s rates on 
the local zone and on the first zone, but I have leveled them 
out, so as to make them reasonable and fair. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What is the basis of the gentleman's 
calculations? 

Mr. KINDEL. I told you I multiplied the pounds by the 
zone and add 8. On the average the rate is one-sixth less than 
the present rates. For instance, you want 20 pounds; you want 
to ship a package from here to San Franciseo or Salt Lake. It 
is the eighth zone. Multiply twenty by eight. This gives $1.60; 
then add 3, overhead charge, and you have $1.63, which would 
be the rate. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman's proposition is 1 cent per zone 
per pound? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEENERSON. One cent per zone per pound? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes, sir; and 3 cents in addition. 

Mr. BATHRICK. For the overhead rate? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That would be 11 cents a pound for the 
eighth zone? 5 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes; 11 cents for the first pound, but it would 
be 8 cents for every other pound added to it. The second would 
be 19 cents; the third would be 27 cents. 

Mr. BATHRICK. How does the gentleman's rate compare 
with the rate in force now? 


But we are not in control of the postal 


Mr. KINDEL. One-sixth less on the average. 
Mr. BARTON. Applying that to the present business done 


by the parcel post, may I inquire what would be the net result? 
How would they compare as to the receipts from that depart- 
ment? 
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Mr. KINDEL. It would make a very profitable and en- 
couraging business. 

Mr. BARTON. Would the receipts be as great under the 
gentleman’s plan as at present? 

Mr. KINDEL., They would be greater. At present the rate 
is prohibitive. Under the parcel post the express companies 
get the fat, and we get the lean. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will admonish Members to re- 
frain from interrupting the gentleman without first addressing 
the Chair. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. KINDEL. With pleasure. 

Mr. KEATING. Suppose we take as an illustration a 20- 
pound package. Could my colleague give us the rate under 
his rule to carry that package from Washington to Baltimore, 
and from Washington to Pittsburgh, and then give us the rate 
on that package under Mr. Burleson’s arrangement? I see 
that gentlemen around me are anxious to see how that would 
work out, 

Mr. KINDEL. I have given you a concrete example here, 
Chattanooga with Washington. The through rate is $1.22. 
The Burleson rate would make it 96 cents, or a saving of 26 
cents by reason of having the package shipped four times be- 
tween Chattanooga and Washington. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is that 20 pounds? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; is that 20 pounds? 

Mr. BARTON. Yes. 

Mr. KINDEL. It would be 83 cents on a through rate by my 
system, as against $1.22 by the present system. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman tell me, please, what is the radius of his first zone? 

Mr. KINDEL. I have taken exactly what they have adopted, 
the local zone, the 50-mile zone and the 150-mile zone. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. The first zone radius is 50 
miles? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes; the first zone. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. What is the gentleman's 
rate for that zone on 10 pounds? 

Mr. KINDEL. On 10 pounds, in the first zone, 18 cents. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Supposing San Francisce is 
in the ninth zone, what would be the charge from the first to 
that zone? 

Mr. KINDEL. Ninety-three cents. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. That would be nine times 
the weight plus 3 cents. 

Mr. KINDEL. Nine times the number of pounds plus three. 

Mr. COX. How does the gentleman arrive at the fact that 
from the data which he has given the House now it will be 
self-sustaining? In other words, how does the gentleman ar- 
rive at the fact that this material reduction in the rate would 
not bring about a deficit in the Postal Department? 

Mr. KINDEL. I am glad the gentleman asked the question. 
I will send the gentleman a copy of this, making a comparison 
of the pound rate, the 10-pound, and the hundred-pound—a 
comparison of the freight and express rate. Now, if the gen- 
tleman wants to ask what he desires, I will tell him. 

Mr. COX. The query I propounded to the gentleman, if I 
made myself plain, is this: The gentleman has worked out 
some very interesting figures here, but if put into actual prac- 
tice will it make the Post Office Department, so far as the parcel 
post is concerned, self-sustaining or bring about a postal deficit? 

Mr. KINDEL. It will make it self-sustaining. 

Mr. COX. Now, on what figures does the gentleman base his 
calculation to make the statement of fact that it would be self- 
sustaining? 

Mr. KINDEL. On a comparison of the express rates, which 
we now know are too high. 

Mr. COX. Can the gentleman enlighten the House on the 
subject? I have not looked the question up as to whether or 
not the parcel-post rate now in effect is yielding a profit to the 
Government. 

Mr. KINDEL. We all assume it is. 

Mr. COX. But does the gentleman know whether that is 
true or not? 

Mr. KINDEL. I do not know of anybody who does know. 

Mr. COX. I have observed the press of the country makes 
that statement as being true; but is the press correct? 

Mr. KINDEL. I think the press makes many mistakes. 
57 made a mistake the other day in criticizing Senator 

YAN. 

Mr. COX. I quite agree with the gentleman on that. If I 
understand the gentleman when he makes that statement—that 
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his figures would not bring about a postal deficit—he makes it 
pasta upon facts concerning express rates, freight rates, and so 
orth. 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes, sir. I take the freight rate first on the 
hundred pounds, then the express rate, and then the parcel post. 
Take the rate from New York, for instance, to Omaha. The 
freight rate per 100 pounds is $1.43. The express rate is $3.90. 
The parcel post, under my system, would be $6.03. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman has not figured the 
amount that the Government pays for the transportation. It 
seems to me he would have to know what rate the Government 
pays before he can tell whether it is self-sustaining or not. 

Mr. KINDEL. Well, I stated at the outset, I take that from 
the hearings as being 8 cents per ton-mile. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman ought to know that the 
amount paid by the Government depends upon the contracts, 
upon the weight of mail, and the distance. 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is a very much larger sum for 
transportation to the farthest zone than to the first zone. 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And consequently it would be impos- 
sible to offer any figures now to determine whether these rates 
would be self-sustaining or not. : 

Mr. KINDEL. Well, I think they are. The express com- 
panies are making money, and this will nearly double what the 
express companies are getting. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Maybe they pay less than the Govern- 
ment pays. 

Mr. KINDEL. Perhaps. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, does the gentleman favor the pres- 
ent zone or does he favor a restricted or larger zone? 

Mr. KINDEL. I would increase the zones to nine. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am asking the gentleman what he 
favors as the ideal plan? 

Mr. KINDEL. I would favor a higher rate for the second 
zone than that proposed by the Postmaster General until we are 
quite sure that it is a lucrative business for the Government. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I mean as to zones. 

Mr. KINDEL. I have already said I favor nine zones. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How many zones does the gentleman 
think would be an ideal system? 

Mr. KINDEL. Nine instead of eight. To-day you have eight 
zones, and you stop at Salt Lake. From Augusta, Me., to Den- 
ver it is eight zones, and then it is a flat rate. I would either 
make it all flat or all zones. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The maximum rate on the zones, with 
3 cents added, would be 12 cents. 

Mr. KINDEL. Twelve cents for the first pound and 9 cents 
thereafter. 

Mr. BARTON. What weight limit do you advocate? 

Mr. KINDEL. Starting in with 25 pounds instead of 20; 
but they did not have the scales to do that. 

Mr. BARTON. You advocate 25? 

Mr. KINDEL. Yes; and as soon as I could I would increase 
it up to 100 pounds; but I do not want to knock out the Post 
Office Department. They are not prepared to handle the busi- 
ness as yet. It will come in time. 

Another way to test that is to take the nine zones and divide 
them into three, and then compare the freight, express, and 
parcel post and see how you come out. 

I have done a great deal of thinking about this. In fact, 
since last March I have done scarcely anything else. Talk 
about your zones! I will tell you what it means to take an 
ounce and a pound from here to Salt Lake. A pound from 
here to Salt Lake is 12 cents and an ounce is 1 cent. Now, if 
you compare a pound to a cat and an ounce to a kitten, I ask 
you what is the rate on a cat and on a kitten? You would 
naturally expect that the mother and the kitten would travel 
together. Under that yon would pay a penalty, because the cat 
would pay 12 cents and the kitten would pay 1 cent if separate, 
but together the cat and the kitten make a fraction over a 
pound, and it is 24 cents. Now, having established that, I 
would ask you what would be the rate on 10 cats weighing a 
pound each and on 16 kittens weighing an ounce each? Of 
course you would dispose of the 10 cats at once by saying ten 
times 12 are $1.20. But what about the kittens? If you get 
the whole 16 in one box weighing a pound they will go for 
another 12 cents, but if you chance to put 1 kitten with each 
eat, then you would pay $2.40 instead of $1.20, and you would 
still have 6 kittens left over. How are you going to ship 
them? If you ship them each in a separate box they will be 6 
cents. If you ship fiye in one box it will be 12 centre, beeayse 
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that is a fraction over 4 ounces, which makes another pound. 
Talk about mathematicians! How the scientists in Washing- 
ton could devise a thing like that I can not understand. 

Mr. COX, What would the gentleman think of a proposition 
to turn over the whole question of weights and rates to the 
Postmaster General? 

Mr. KINDEL. Not with this Postmaster General. I have 
tried to talk with him, and he does not understand the first 
thing about it. He is absolutely ignorant on this subject. He 
may know about everything else, but he does not know about 
this. He is dependent on those four clerks. 

Now, further, I saw the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son], chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee, and 
begged him to intercede. I said, “They are going to put this 
through if you do not look out.” He said, “I do not take any 
stock in this. I have got to turn it over to Mr. Moon, chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads.” 

I saw the gentieman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], and he 
listened to me attentively. As a result he wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Burleson: 

Jerr 3, 1913. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

My Dnan Sin: Mr. KINDEL, of Colorado, is insisting that the proposed 
change in zone rates under the A age t law will work a very great 
detriment to the Government. is bill, as you know, was put through 
as a bg Apri in order to get the system started. It intensely 
crade. e appointed at the same time a parcel-post commission in the 
House and Senate, whose duty it is to make a thorough investigation and 
report to the next Congress as to what changes should be made in the 
law covering rates, zon and so on. He (Mr. K.) tells me that he 
has filed a statement with you and the Interstate Commis- 
sion, to which reference is made. I have gone over some of the 
figures with him to-day, and am inclined to think that he is right 
about the inadvisability of some of the changes. 

I, of course, do not want to interfere in any way with what the de- 
artment may want to do, or the Interstate mmerce Commission, as 
o what they want to do, under the authority invested in them under 

the act. But I am also inclined to think that it would be wise to 


not a very full epg, eee vem of the act or the changes y 
desired. ow more about it than I do, but I feel it is a 
matter u; we ought to have some very thorough investiga- 
tion by the legislative commission and the Nr pr yea in conjunction. 


Perhaps it would be a good idea to wait until the next session before 
anythin is done, as there is danger of much loss to the rament 
by too ty action in this matter. I fear that some of the changes 


proposed will result in giving the business to the express com- 
panies and the nonpaying business the Government, by reason of the 
power now existing for reshipment, or rather remailing, from different 
zones between point of shipment and destination, and by reason 
of the fact that the rates are so fixed that they will work ultimately 
to the detriment of the Government. I may be mistaken about this, 
but I think this porat is well worthy of very careful investigation 
before the change is made. I do not want go to understand that I 
am interfering in the matter at all, but I simply make these sugges- 
tions for your consideration if the matter is not closed. 
Sincerely, yours, 
Jonx A. Moox, 


Chairman Committee on the Post O ‘and Post Roads, 
2 ouse of Representatives. 


This was on July 3. I also saw Mr. Clark, of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, several times, begging him to consider 


the matter well; told him they would be in conflict with every 
rule and order that they had made heretofore. On July 1 I 
wrote him this letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1913. 
Hon. Encar E. CLARK, 


Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mu. Crank: At the suggestion of Commissioner Marble, 
with whom I discussed briefly, Monday, the re: epee submitted by 
the Post Office Department for the alteration of the parcel-post regula- 
tions, zones, and rates, I am writing to set forth — 5 objections to these 
suggestions and to petition the commission, on behalf of the people I 
tigen that these unscientific, unrelated, and illogical alterations be 
not made. 

It is my understanding that Postmaster General Burleson has 
posed consolidating the local, first, and secend zones into a new 
zone, with a radius of 150 miles; that he oposes to increase the 
weight limit to 20 pounds within this zone to make the rates one- 
half of 1 cent per pound plus 5 cents; that he proposes to leave the 
remaining six zones unchanged and the rates in these six zones like- 
wise unchanged; that, in fact, so far as I can learn, he p no 
changes except those mentioned above—in the local, first, — second 
zones. 

I have urged repeatedly that extensive changes be made in the parcel- 
post system, and 1 do not want to hinder in any way alterations which 
will improve the system and make it a more general instrument for the 
use of the public in the distribution and delivery of parcels. But I am 
opposed to these unrelated changes, because I think they will discredit 
the parcel post and the Democratic Party and will serve only to post- 
pone the day when the parcel post shall be the economical transporta- 
tion medium it is destined to become. 

Under the plan suggested by the Postmaster General the rate on 20 
pounds in the 150-miie radius would be 15 cents. There can be no 
doubt that the existing rates are too high; but there is no warrant for 
reducing them so radically as the Post Office De sug: 
while leaving the rates for longer distances unchanged. 

The present rate on a adh gg = package in the second zone, from 50 
to 150 miles, is 42 cents. n 20 poun which could be mailed only 
in two packages, the rate is 84 cents. It is proposed to cut this rate 


ro- 
rst 


— cents, or to make it only 1 cent more than one-sixth the present 
e, 


But rates for longer distances than 150 miles are to remain un- 
changed. Then, in the third zone, for distances between 150 and 300 
miles, the rate on 20 pounds, which could still be sent only in two 
packages after the new regulations become effective, if they should be 
adopted, would be $1.04. In other words, the added charge for ship- 
ping 20 pounds across an imaginary line only 150 miles from the point 
of origin is 89 cents, and the shipper is at the further inconvenience of 
being forced to pat up his shipment in two packages to get it across 
this imaginary line at all by parcel post. 

In opinion the express companies would be able to use the parcel 

st, if these suggest: changes are made, to do all their ensive 

elivery work in small packages, while they will deprive the vern- 
ment of all the long-haul business, on which it might make a profit 
sufficient to meet e deficit that it will undoubtedly face through 
handling shipments in the 150-mile zone at such abnormally low rates. 
I will give one example of how this might be done, and I am sure the 
commission can supply an almost unlimited number of similar examples. 

Under the new schedule of express rates proposed by the commission 
the rate from New York to Des Moines will be $3.30 per 100 pounds. 
The parcel-post rate is 91 cents for 10 pounds, or $9.10 for 100 pounds, 


could be shi only in 10 
—— A Dt the express companies might 


If the 5 Pp adopted, 
ship 100-pound packages from New York to Des Moines, then break 


have no o 
while the 


rall 1 post 
5 busin 


rove a postal arrangement whereby the shipper, b; mer art to sub- 
bertage, can “beat” the 8 r rates through parcel- 
post system itself. But the changes proposed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral would make such a possible. 

A shipper desiring to deliver a package to a post office 600 miles 
distant, said pack weighing 20 pounds, conld not do so by shippin. 
it in a single pa under the generally understood regulations o 
the parcel t. But if this new plan were t into effect the deliv- 
ery might made by four reshipments, and the rate would be less 
shen „ it would cost if shipped directly in two packages 

reel po: 

Yal e rate on a 10-pound package to a distance of 600 miles, of the 
limit of the fourth zone, is 62 cents. On two 10-pound packages the 
rute would be $1.24. But the shipper might put the — up in a 20- 
penan package, ship it to an agent 150 miles distant for 15 cents, and 

ve that agent Pye the process, until it would reach final destina- 
tion at a cost of cents. In this way a 20-pound package might be 
shipped 1,800 miles for $1.80, while the rate on two spoons packages 
for that distance is $2.02. In fact the rate on 20-pound packages thus 
reshipped would not equal the rate on two 10-pound poker by the 
present system until a distance of 2,400 miles had been ed. 

I submit that any system which might be defeated se so simple a 
subterfuge has something radically wrong about it. a 20-pound 
package. by being reshipped 16 times, and thus handled 32 times, can 
e carried across the country by parcel post for $2.40, then certainly 
there is no reason for 
10-pound packages, which would have to be handled but twice each. 

rhe commission is familiar with my efforts to obtain general altera- 
tions in the cel pont, which shall be uniform throughout the . 
I am eager to see improvements made, but I protest against such reck- 
less alterations as those proposed. I realize that the great volume of 
business to be handled by parcel post must be in the local zonc, and 
that the greatest possible benefit that could come to the public from 
unrelated changes would be through a reduction in rates and increase 
of weight limit in the local zone. 

But I insist that eral and logical alterations should be made in 
the entire system. e rate per ton-mile should decrease as the dis- 
tance increases, and above certain weights, as the weight of the pack- 
age increases. I am satisfied that only evil can result ultimately from 
the class of reckless alterations ted by the Postmaster General. 

By the parcel-post map accompanying this it will be seen that parcel- 

rates in Colorađo for short distances be in many cases lower 
han freight rates. In addition to illustrating further the abnormally 
high t rates in my State this illustrates the unreasonableness of 
the rates proposed ee Post Office Department. 

From Denver to 


charging the same amount for shipping two 


are but a few of —— of similar examples that might 

I desire to state In conclasion that, while being eager to see 
changes made that will bring the pareel post into more general and 
advantageous use, I protest against such alterations as will assured! 
increase the postal deficit and make the parcel post the laughingst 
of the public. . 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINDEL. The Postmaster General and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proceeded very quietly and with as 
little publicity as possible toward making the important changes 
that have been made in the pareel-post system. To illustrate 
the difficulty I had in finding out what they were doing, and to 
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show the manner in which they proceeded, I desire to insert 
the following letter, which I received from Commissioner 
Harlan, of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
CITAMBERS OF JAMES S. HARLAN, COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, July 1, 1913. 
Hon. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. KINDEL: Following up our brief conference this morning, 
I requested the Post Office Department to furnish you with a copy of 
their communication to the commission, and I understood that they 
would do this at once. 

For reasons tbat have seemed entirely 3 to us the com- 
mission will make no public announcement either with respect to what 
the Post Office Department proposes or with 2 to our conclusions 
thereon. This will be done in due course by the Post Office Department. 
I must request you therefore to pursue the same course, and that you 
make no public expression respecting the letter that I have asked the 
Post Office Department to send to you or res ng your comments to 
us until the Post Office Department has made its announcement. 

It is important that you let us have your suggestions the first thing 
in the morning. 

Sincerely, yours, Jas. S. Hartan, Commissioner. 

On the same day I received the following letter from the Post- 
master General, transmitting to me a copy of the changes pro- 
posed, which I had not before been able to obtain. It will be 
noted that I was cautioned to be very secretive regarding the 
proposal—to say nothing about it to anybody, and to return it 
to the department. 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1913. 
Hon. GEORGE J. KINDEL, f 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. KIxDEL: Referring to a request which go have made 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission for a copy of the memoranda 
which I furnished the commission in connection with the proposed 
changes in zones and rates in the parcel-post tem, I am handing you 
herewith copy of the report of the EA hA fa committee, bear the 
date of June 17, and a copy of my letter and recommendations based 
upon this report, addressed to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under date of June 26. 

These data are given to you with the understanding that they are to 
be used by you only, and to be returned to this department when they 
shall have served your purpose. 

Very sincerely, A. S. BURLESON. 

Postmaster General. 

Later, while I was in Panama, the following letter was sent 
me by Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in answer to the letter I had written the commission protesting 
against the changes in rates proposed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 9, 1913. 
Hon. Gro. J. KINDEL, 


House of Representatives, Washington. 

Dear Sin: Your letter of the ist instant, relative to certain changes 
in the parcel-post regulations proposed by the Postmaster General, has 
been considered by the commission. 

We realize that inconsistencies, perhaps, exist in the system, but we 
realize also that the whole matter is experimental. We have gone into 
this matter rather exhaustively, have ascertained quite fully the rea- 
sons which prompted these proposed changes on part of the Post Office 
Department and the purposes almed at, and inasmuch as the commis- 
sion is satisfied that the changes are primarily for the Pics Ao of re- 
moving restrictions which prevent the mailability of desirable articles 
and for the purpose of giving the public a more liberal and better 
service, the commission feels that it should not hamper the efforts of 
the Post Office Department by withholding consent to the chan 
which, like all the rest of the regulations, are largely experimental in 
their nature, and which can be again changed later if experience shall 
demonstrate that that is desirable. 

Yours, truly, 
E. E. CLARK, Chairman. 

I challenge the statement of Commissioner Clark to the effect 
that the commission made any very exhaustive investigation 
into the results of the changes proposed by the Postmaster 
General. I made an effort to be heard on the subject, but was 
told that there would be no hearings. I was permitted to file 
a brief, which I have read in the course of my remarks. I 
wrote that letter on July 1. The records in the office of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show that the order of the 
Postmaster General was approved by the commission June 26, 
four days before I was given permission to file my brief pro- 
testing against the order. It was signed by all the commis- 
sioners except Commissioner Meyer. 

I looked over all the papers in connection with the case in 
the office of the commission. I saw no letters or comments 
there except those furnished by myself, a letter from Congress- 
man Moon, which I have read, and a few other pieces of docu- 
mentary evidence, which had apparently been filed and never 
disturbed afterwards. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous order of the House, 
the House will now adjourn. > 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock.and 57 minutes p. m.) the House, 
under its previous order, adjourned until Friday, August 8, 1913, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication from the Acting Secretary of War submitting 
an estimate of appropriation for replacing military stores, sup- 
plies, and equipment lost by the National Guard in Ohio dur- 
ing the recent floods (H. Doe. No. 172); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter from members of the commission created for the pur- 
pose of investigating and reporting to Congress a suitable de- 
sign for a memorial bridge across the Potomac, submitting an 
estimate of appropriation to enable the work to be started 
(H. Doe. No. 173); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Clearwater Harbor and Big Pass, Fla., with a 
view to securing a channel with a suitable depth and width from 
the Gulf of Mexico to a point at or near the town of Clearwater, 
Fla. (H. Doc. No. 174) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Pensauken Creek, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 175); to 
the Committee on Riversand Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination and survey of Lake Ponchartrain, La., with a 
view to removal of the middle ground between the Rigolets 
and north draw of New Orleans & Northwestern Railroad bridge 
(H. Doc. No. 176); to the Committee on River and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination of Fox Creek, Dorchester County, Md. (H. Doc. No. 
177) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed with illustration. 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on prelimi- 
hary examination and survey of inland waterway between Mc- 
Clellanville and Winyah Bay, and between Charleston and 
McClellanville, by way of Alligator Creek and Sewee Bay, S. O. 
(H. Doc. No. 178); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations, 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmiiting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination of Blackwater River, Va., with a view to removal 
of shoal at its mouth (H. Doc. No. 179); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination of Wabash River at Maunie, III. (H. Doc. No. 
180); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 

10. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of prelimi- 
hary examination and survey of Manhasset Harbor, N. Y. (H. 
Doc. No. 181); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

11. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination of Hunting Field Creek, Md. (H. Doc. No. 182); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city 
and county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite Natienal Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the sanie without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 41), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) to authorize 
the appointment of Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the 
United States Military Academy, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 42), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Library 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. T282) 
for the relief of the estate of Samuel Very, jr., and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7288) to provide for re- 
pairing the U. S. frigate Constellation and stationing her at Balti- 
more, Md., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 7289) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend the national banking laws,” approved May 
80, 1908, by admitting State banks to its provisions; by repeal- 
ing the prohibitory tax on the circulation of national currency 
associations, and by providing that the member banks thereof 
may assume the functions of clearing houses and have the 
benefits of loan certificates; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7290) to amend and extend an act entitled 
“An act to amend the national banking laws,” approved May 
30, 1908, by admitting State banks to its benefits, increasing the 
powers of national currency associations to perform the func- 
tions of clearing houses, including issuance of loan certificates, 
repealing the prohibitory tax on their note issues, providing a 
continuous market for 2 per cent bonds, and establishing an 
elastic bank currency on a gold basis; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 7291) to amend article 103 
of the Rules and Articles of War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 7292) to provide for the 
admission of the male employees of the executive departments 
and independent bureaus of the Government in Washington 
who may contract tuberculosis while so employed to the United 
States Public Health Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at Fort Stan- 
ton, N. Mex., not exceeding 25 in number to be under treatment 
at one time; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BROCKSON: A bill (H. R. 7293) to establish a cus- 
toms collection district and ports of entry in the State of Dela- 
ware; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 7294) to enable the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to investigate appliances or sys- 
tems to promote the safety of railway operations, and making 
appropriation for the same; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7295) grant- 
ing a condemned cannon to the city of Miller, S. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7296) regulating 
the expenditure of Indian funds for support of sectarian schools 
or religious institutions; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 7297) granting a right of 
way over certain publie lands and reservations to the city and 
county of San Francisco for the purposes of a water supply 
and power development; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BROCKSON: A bill (H. R. 7298) to increase the limit 
of cost of the public building at Smyrna, Del.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 7299) to provide for a 
site and public building at Great Barrington, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 7300) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of free public schools upon United States military 
reservations; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CONRY: A bill (H. R. 7301) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to offer rewards for information or evidence 


ae ie of the antitrust act; to the Committee on Naval 


rs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7302) to place the super- 
vision and control of Fort McHenry and the grounds connected 
therewith under the city of Baltimore, and making certain 
provisions in connection with the said transfer; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 7303) authorizing the Court 
of Claims to hear and consider all claims of certain tribes or 
nations of Indians in the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7304) for the relief of certain nations or 
2 of Indians in Montana; to the Committee on Indian 

‘airs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7305) providing for the 
appropriation of a sum of money for the erection at Fort Mc- 
Henry of a monument and flagstaff to Francis Scott Key, and 
a memorial hall to the defenders of the Nation in the War of 
1812, and the erection of a monument upon the North Point 
battle field, and for the necessary alterations in the buildings 
178 grounds in connection therewith; to the Committee on the 

rary. 

By Mr. LEVY: Resolution (H. Res. 220) directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to furnish the House with a copy of the 
transfer list of registered 2 per cent bonds by national banks 
since July 1, 1913; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Resolution (H. Res. 221) to 
print decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Arkansas, Oregon, West Virginia, Missouri, and Minne- 
sota rate cases; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 222) directing the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to report a bill at the earliest 
practicable date providing for an emergency appropriation suffi- 
ciently large to begin the immediate construction of three addi- 
tional battleships of the dreadnought type; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
115) extending belligerent rights to the contending factions in 
the Republic of Mexico and declaring for a policy of neutrality; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 116) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish certain informa- 
tion to Congress; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res, 117) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting the sale, manufacture for 
sale, and importation for sale of beverages or foods containing 
alcohol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 7306) granting an increase of 
pension to Lorenzo D. Crawley; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7307) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Chilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 7308) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7309) granting an increase of pension to 
George H. Suits; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7310) granting a pension to Isabel Arne- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7811) granting a pension to Melissa J. 
Gross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7812) granting a pension to Minnie A. 
Thornhill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7313) granting a pension to Bridget 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7314) granting a pension to Hattie Rey- 
nolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7315) granting a pension to Fli J. Ber- 
trand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7316) for the relief of Peter J. Schwarg; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7317) for the relief of F. W. Tyler; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7318) for the relief of Benjamin F. Day- 
ton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: A bill (II. R. 7319) grant- 
ing Be pension to Anna B. McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 
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aspirations were rendered futile only through an unwise policy of 
conciliation, independently adopted by certain members of his cabinet, 
who conceived it desirable to try to secure the support of the new 
Government by the group of reactionaries who had so long been 
the ascendency and whose rule had brought upon Mexico the oppressive 

litical and social conditions with which the Government then found 
tself confronted. 

The great fault of the administration of Gen. Diaz was his inability 
to appreciate the necessity for education among the lower classes, to 
afford them opportunity to earn a livelihood consistent with the eco- 
nomical development of the times. With the investment of foreign cap- 
ital in Mexico and the rapid industrial development throughout the 
Republic, which came soon after the permanent establishment of Gen. 
Diaz in power, the cost of living began rapidly to rise, but not so the 
earnings of the poor man. The great land barons, whom Gen. Diaz per- 
mitted to fraudulently wrest vast tracts of territory from their rightful 
owners, 3 managed to evade the payment of taxes, imposing this 
burden upon the laboring classes, who, already staggering under their 
load, now wanted for even food to eat. The foreign concessionaires, 
merchants, contractors, and officials during this period and until the 
close of the Diaz régime enjoyed great ens et but not so the ordi- 
nary citizen of Mexico, who day by day found himself more closely a 
proaching industrial bondage, if not actual slavery. Such were condi- 
tions in Mexico in 1910, when the “Plan de San Luis Potosi” was 
drawn as the platform of the patriotic revolutionary movement which 
Madere inaugurated in the fall of 1910 to relieve the intolerable situa- 
tion, . $ 
It was the old “cientifico” group who so fattened under Diaz that 
again in the saddle through the error of members of Madero’s cabinet, 
conspired with Huerta, Diaz, Mondragon, Blanquet, and de la Barra to 
overthrow the constituted government and establish one of their own in 
order that they might once more enjoy the fruits of oppression. 

The aim of Gov. Carranza, who endeavoring to restore the consti- 
tutional order, to punish the guilty, and to vindicate the national honor, 
ig to carry out the reforms which the present political and economical 
situation demands. He proposes to establish a government that is con- 
stitutional in all res: „to reform the personne! of the judiciary, and 
to make free elections possible Next, to apportion parts of the vast 
estates among their fegitimate owners in order that the latter may 
haye opportunity to provide food, clothing. and education for their 
families, In this Gov. Carranza is supported by the masses. 

Huerta, on the other hand, who stands for no principle, is defended 
by a military oligarchy. Huerta being in possession of the capital and 
federal district and in control of the railroad between there and the 

rt of Vera Cruz maintains a “de facto” government; but in no State 
Ia the Republic has he real, complete, and absolute control. He has a 
vast quantity of arms and ammunition, and with the people's money 
has bought great quantities of other materials of war in Europe and in 
the United States in the hope of sustaining himself in power. During 
the month of June alone he purchased 10,000 rifes and 5.000.000 rounds 
of ammunition from New York, with which to kill people that are 
struggling for the restoration of their constitution, the right to live, 
and a vindication of their national honor. 

While the Huerta government has been accorded the privilege of 
pans arms in the United States, under the exceptions mentioned 
n the joint resolution of Congress approved March 14, 1912, the same 
privilege has not been accorded the constitutionalist cause. a policy 
which seems to have been quite inconsistent with that of the United 
States in the past. The present movement headed by Carranza is not 
a rebellion or a revolution; it is a civil war. While the constitutional- 
ists are indifferently armed, they are, nevertheless, by their energy 
making headway in their campaign. In viewing the apparent desire on 
the part of the Government and the people of the United States to see 
this war brought to an early close, those who are struggling for their 
rights conceive that the high sense of justice and fair play so inherent 
in the American character should dictate a prompt repeal of the joint 
resolution above referred to, which would allow both parties in the 
prevent struggle to freely avail themselves of the markets of the United 

tates. With this privilege. the constitutionalists are convinced that 
they could bring bostilities to an early and final conclusion. Such is 
regarded as the most practical method of puiting an end to the present 
situation that would be permanent and satisfactory to the masses. 

Mediation by any means would afford an impracticable solution of the 
problem, one which would have no lasting effect, and which would 
only protract existing differences. 

As a demonstration of the overwhelming majority that is on the 
side of the constilutionalists. one has only to glance at the inclosed 
list of constitutionalist chiefs and men under them, which although 
incomplete gives a good idea of facts. 

Moreover, the constitutionalists are in possession of over three- 
quarters of the Republic of Mexico, and, as stated before, there is not 
one State of the Republic where Huerta has absolute control, whereas, 
on the other hand, his enemies have several States and dominate the 
situation in most of them, as follows: 

All of State of Sonora but one town, Guaymas. 

All of State of Chihuahua but the capital and Juarez. 

All of State of Coahuila but the capital and Monclova. 

All of State ef Nuevo Leon but the capital and Lampazos. 

All of State of ‘Tamaulipas but the capital and Laredo and Tampico, 

All of State of Sinaloa but the capital and Mazatlan. 

All of State of Durango. 

All of State of Zacatecas but the capital. 

All of State of San Luis Potosi but the capital and part of the railroad 
line to Tampico. 

All the coast-line States are controlled by constitntionalists, with the 
exception of the capitals of the States and some of the large towns. 

Huerta controls the greater part of the States of Mexico. Hidalgo, 
Queretaro, and Puebla. also the railroad from Mexico City to Vera Cruz, 
but has his hands full trying to keep away the constitutionalists that 
are constantly nearing the cutskirts of the capital cities of these States. 
Chiefs who have espoused the constilutionalist cause under the leader- 

ship of the constitutional governor of the State of Coahuila, Don 

Venustiano Carranza. 


NORTHERN STATES OF THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 
Number of men. 


Chihuahua : 
Gral. Vrancisto Villa 
Col. Talamantes—___ 
Bustamante ~~ 


Juan Dozal 
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Number of men. 

— 1,900 

1, 000 
8 


Coahuila: 
First Chief V. Carranza 
Col. Jesus Carranza 


00 
400 
800 
300 
= 600 
Garcia de la Cadena 4 300 
COKODGE Pre sss aed E os E E meee ec 800 
OR oa Se Se eee 400 
BVO RBG. EVE RAEN Nea dd Ohl a sow Cipai OA 300 
Wrencises: | Coes oso ken e a ES 300 
ETUC CONT See Se SR Ss ce se et ae 300 
PARCINCO) PID ROM aa Se rs re ee ee aaa 250 
eA) Hewes cee Piles Se CAS ale brie SS SE eee ee 450 
Carr eRe SNS Ep elie ce ELE AE SERRE AU Un SRR ES 300 
Sonora: 
Gral Alvaro Obregono2 2-2 oo oo —ͤ8 3, 000 
SEAL DRO ooo ee gee seh eee upc amen eetotys 2, 000 
SO ee ae 
Benjamin Hill 
J. M. Ochoa 
Bracamontes 
Dieguez 
Merigo 


Nuevo Leon: 


500 
500 
200 
400 
200 
Aguascalientes : 
Goy. A. Fuentes, men under subordinate chiefs - 1, 500 
Durango: 
U te ee ee es 2, 500 
O; Pereyra 2s 1, 800 
Calixto Contreras 2, 000 
Aret ena 700 
Zacatecas : 


Panfilo Natera- 

Candido Aguila 

Col. Cervantes 
Guanajuato ; 


nie n cree cea S 800 
Joaquin Rocha 800 
Candido Flores 300 
Pantoja Bta onanan eNO CSG nr er 350 
Hidalgo : 
Vo PEUT Sa rs a a A ub am E A oE RES 500 
IJ. Pao at o, OAA ARN 500 
Nicolas Flores 300 
Narvilese nee 200 
Maildénata geal TTT 120 
De 150 
Huh X 100 
Feo. P. Mariel and V. Zalazur 444% 200 
Queretaro: 
r eo eae ASA 250 
Sonner a ee 200 
Margarito Torres 300 
Daniel Corecedo o —— 120 


c oe aaaea p ein 
Fee e a or pan a Aea Aa 


San Luis Potosi: 
BY Coito ade eee dative 
P. A. Santos 
Rafael. er . en we —. 
Clemente Almaza, Uriel Barba, Matias Hernandez, Pablo 
Peña — 300 
Luciano Maseorro MMMM 100 
Victor Calvo 50 
nde . AA 200 
Santos Coy, Davila Sanchez, Eulalio Gutierre 950 
Mexico: 
Albarran 450 
Agustin del Rio 200 
Jose Riverol ..-..-.. 280 
Samuel Ramirez, Ignacio Diaz Conte 350 
Auna ð ß . ee ee 200 
Candido Hlernande„„„4„„41%.k7b ie 250 
Puebla: 
M. Lucas. Alejandro Vega, Oyaquica 
Marquez Escobedo Bros 
XI. Martine 
Camacho Bros 
Mucio Bravo 
Pedro Morales 
Pedro Guerra 
9 


Esteban Marque 
Peet eee 


Morelos; 


ä Zapata, Eufemio Zapata, Angel Barrios, Otilio Mon- s 
9 ert R A . 
Conrrado Duarte 
Amador Zala za 
Lorenzo Vazaue ---- 
Fen. Mendoza). _-------- 
Genovebo de la O 


2 
3 


FEDERAL DISTRICT. 
This district is frequented by revolutionists from Morelos State. 
GULF AND SOUTHERN STATES. 


Campeche : 
Gov. M. Castilla Brito, Felipe del Angel, L. Felipe Domin- 


ue 2«4ͤ46:„ê!P44ͤéb „„“ 2. 300 

Vera Cruz: 
Maximo 300 
HI ar a a SAT 380 
J. Vega 500 
B. Mendez 250 
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Tabasco: Number of men, 
D ( TT—T—T—X—V—T—V—V—X—V——————————— 380 
BT AR ey Si SE ASL ee — 
n 
Gral IAG BANOO ara ä SOD 
MATOR FALDE aa a a a a | 
NAVALE UE Saiar eR RT SERS 300 
Alfredo Valdes. 200 
J. M. T 
L. Horcasitas 
e 
— 
Jalisco : 
Crispin R. — peer age eae pen ata — — 
Adolfo Jimenez, Felipe Hernandez 
Pervans; “Arrieta 2254S —— 700 
Elias Esqueda._.....__-__.~__. 250 
FTT 
De POISTE EE eT Pee SOE eT 
Rob ee AE RS SA Se SEE EE Re EE RS 
J. Santos Barreda 
Elias 6 Cat kT PLES GR RPS ee 150 
Enrique Estrada „„ ä 
Isabel Soto, Azpeitlia — 280 
Librado Medrano, Rodriguez, Cobarrubias 300 
Guerrero: 
Romulo Figueroa 1, 000 
Beltran 800 
Felipe Navarro 200 
Arenal, Basa ve 200 
Voeletland ——TT—T—T—PT—d́T—— ̃ a 100 
Retes, Tirso F. Ochoa 22 300 
ee ae CE Lad SALE AAS SES BS OPPs — 200 
Michoacan : 
Gertrindin ROACH e 1, 500 
800 
400 
800 
280 
600 
200 
250 
100 
200 
150 
Sinaloa: 
r ðͤ 0 800 
A> ‘Gallardo, sds Riveroe.—.c e...... — 9 
M. Riverossao te Sas = 350 
Dg ey pe LS ee a i SS ES, 500 
Enrique Moreno, Claro G. Molina, J. M. Cabanillas — "A00 
„ CARO ie coos | ee ee Ae ee aa 300 


Colima. This State is invaded constantly by troops from States of 
Jalisco and Michoacan. 
Lower California not reported at this writing. 


Cap. M 


1 
Tlaxcala (this is central State): 
I CS Sa —:. Be — 300 


Yucatan and Chiapas are also in arms, but the names of the chiefs 
have not been given, as they are too far south. 

Besides the above list of names there are about one-half as many 
more that are not mentioned here, because they did not report at the 
time the statement was written. 

Beem lines whose operation is dependent on consent ef constt- 
onallsts: 

Monterey (State of Nueva Leon) to Gomez Palacio (State of Du- 


rango). 
Saltillo (State of Coahuila) to Concepcion del Oro (State of Zac- 


atecas). 
Morella (State of Michoacan) to Uruapam, in same State. 
Oaxaca (State of Oaxaca) to Tlacolula (State of Oaxaca). 
Atencingo (State of Puebla) to Cuautla (State of Morelos). 
Montere: 9 — of Nueva Leon) to Saltillo (State of soahuiis)- 

5 1 Dae otosi (State of same name) to Saltillo (State Coa- 
uila). 
San Luis Potosi (State of same name) to Tampico (State of Tamau- 


lipas). 
erer (State of Nueva Leon) to Laredo (State of e 
Monterey (State of Nueva Leon) to Matamoros (State of Tamau- 


8). 

20 (State of Coahuila) to Piedras Negras (State of Coahuila). 
Yurecuaro (State of Michoacan) to Los Reyes (State of Michoacan). 
Zamora erate of Michoacan) to Los Reyes (State of Michoacan). 
ee entes (State of same name) to Zacatecas (State of same 

name). 
Mexico is a country of intermingled colonization, composed of people 
of quite different races, traditions, and civilizations. As a le they 


tive classes—the aristocracy, the clergy, and the military—gained their 
highest development and stood in Mg oy to the humble conditions 
of life in which the great mass of the inhabitants lived. These facts 
have been the cause of the several convulsions that have afflicted 
the Mexican nation in its struggle for life during the last hundred 


years. 
The war of independence was rather a social than a political strife, 
its main object having been to emancipate, from a soelal point of view, 
the Indians, the mixed bloods, and the peasants, whom the wealthier 
too jealous of their own privileges, had denied the right to 


mingle in public affairs. This war for ind dence lasted for over 

11 years, and it did not come to an end until the aristocracy gave it 

their own . N in the hope of becoming more powerful under the 

new régime than they had been under the Crown of Spain. 
Once the political, but not the social, independ 

— — Was renewed between the conservative and the 


from the state. The clergy were granted full liberty in to their 
own welfare and ecclesiastical duties, but were 8 allowed 
to meddle in Government affairs. 

The country, now almost exhausted by long internal strife, was will- 
ing to tolerate the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, who maintained a 
state of peace for 30 years, during which public wealth increased con- 
siderably; a middle class, never known before, was created; and public 
instru n to be imparted, though in a scant measure. Diaz, 
however, utterly neglected to give the people a political education and 
to protect the latter classes from the oppression of the aristocracy. 
He also failed to bring about a distribution without discrimination of 
the public wealth and to 8 the N for justice which were 
made 3 the country. iaz failed to understand that after the 
80 years of his dictatorship the social conditions of the country had 
undergone important changes; the cost of living had increased, while 
wages had not been raised 6 8 hus the ple lived 
under unbearable conditions, their earnings later years being hardly 
sufficient to afford them existence. 

Francisco I. Madero embodied the aspirations of the newer genera- 
tion of the Mexican people, who, having no legal means of redressing 
their wron were compelled to resort to arms, 

The revolution headed by Madero was, like the wars of independence 
and of the reform, a social rather than a political struggle. Publ 
opinion; constantly supporting the revolutionary movement, brough 

dero quickly to tbe dency. Unfortunately, Madero’s fave ideals 
and 8 brought about a compromise with the tottering ad- 
ministration of Diaz, by means of which a provisional President was 
named, Mr. De la Barra. During De la Barra's administration all the 
reactionary elements of the moy, quite sure that they would be 
harassed no more, prepared to rega n power and in advance to under- 
ruet both 25 a istration of Madero and the principles of the revo- 
utionary party. 

In fact, wat never ruled at all; he was constantly prevented from 
doing so by the reactionary party, which, throngh the press, entirel 
under its control, and a majority in the hold-cver a proceed 
to foment revolt and excite the public. His administration was finally 
overthrown by virtue of joint action on the part of all the reactionary 
elements and by means of one of the most cowardly betrayals ever 
recorded in history. 

The Government having been forcibly seized by the military chief 
charged with the defense of its institutions and the protection of the 
persons representing the executive wer, and having sealed that 
usurpation with the assassination of President Madero and Vice Presi- 
dent Pino Suarez, the nation, in a solid mass, experienced a stro 
sentiment of exasperation, outrage, and despair, because it underst 
the character of the betrayal, realizing, as a people aspiring to be con- 
sidered as enlightened, what had befallen them; that their structure 
was once more in the hands of the reactionaries; and that it was now 
a human ey, to satisfy the aspiration that formed the ideals 
of the revolution of 1910. The interests that strengthened the arm of 
Huerta were the same that at first op the independence of Mexico; 
that, still later, in their selfish anxiety to hinder the social reforms of 
progress, called foreign forces to their aid; that industriously perverted 
the dictatorial will of Porfirio Diaz (who divided among a very limited 
number of persons the riches of the country), and that n treach- 
erously conspired to betray Madero, and consequently the people, to the 
extent of sacrificing them and 3 the powers of government. 

During the moments of surprise and horror that followed the over- 
throw of the constituted government, the governor of the State of 
Coahuila, Señor Venustiano Carranza, and after him the governor of 
the State of Sonora, Señor Jose Maria Maytorena, and a group of mem- 
bers of Congress had the courage to boldly protest against the crime 
and in favor of the constitution. In order to render these protests 
more effective they rose in arms, 

At this point it is desirable to note that the pretended government 
set up by those who overthrew Madero has never been legal. In the 
first place, the resignation obtained from him was secured, if it existed, 
through misrepresentation as well as by moral and material pressure; 
by duress. In the second place. the Chamber of Deputies, before which 
he ought to have . e and by which he should have been received, 
during the night of the extraordinary session, when it was given notice 
of the existence of that document, lacked a legal quorum, having no 
more than 90 of the 120 members, which, according to the law, con- 
stitntes its relative majority. In the third lace, when the acceptance 
of the resignation of Madero was obtained from the chamber, 5 5 to 
the taki of the oath of office as provisional President by Huerta, 
moral and material violence was cee ae a against its members, to 
whom were communicated threats that if they did not forthwith ac- 
cept the resignation of* Madero, he would at once be sacrificed without 
mercy. Simultaneously a battalion of troops was stationed under the 
arches of the legislative palace, and the galleries of the chamber were 
filled with soldiers, a demonstration of armed force intended to intimi- 
date, as it did, the members in the free exercise of their duty. A 
member from the State of Guadalajara says: I protested against all 
end each of these unlawful acts, and there were five others who, in 
spite of the menace, voted against the acceptance of the resignation of 

adero.” The chamber was not legally constituted at the time and 
was under moral and material es, so that by deed and by right 
Its action was void, rendering the government of Huerta illegal. 

On the other hand, the authority of Carranza and yto 
senting the executive power of the soverei States Coahuila and 
Sonora, He sie as well as that of Castillo Brito, governor of the 
State of peche, is sustained b7 the constitution and the law. 
Therefore t are not rebels; on the contrary, they are, as in duty 
mee premoters of an effort to vindieate the constitution. They are 


the plan of Guadalupe, which was at the same time approved by a large 
num = military chiefs, who rallied about him with their respective 
comman 
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This plan reads more or less as follows: 
1. We repudiate Gen. Victoriano Huerta as President of the Republic. 
2. We repudiate also the legislative and judicial powers of the federa- 


tion. 

3. We repudiate the governments of the States which 30 days hence 
anal Sree the federal authorities which form the present admin- 
stration, 

4. For the organization of the military forces necessary to make com- 
pliance with our purposes we name_as first chief of the forces which 
shall be called “ constitutionalists"" Don Venustiano Carranza, governor 
of the State of Coahuila. 

5. On the occupation by the constitutionalist forces of the City of 
Mexico the executive power shall be taken charge of by Don Venustiano 
Carane, first chief of the forces, or whoever may be substituted in 
command. 

6. The President ad interim of the Republic shall convoke general 
elections as soon as peace shall have been established, delivering the 
power to the person who shall be elected. 

7. The person acting as first chief of the constitutionalist forces will 
assume charge as provisional governor of such States as have recognized 
Huerta, and shall conyoke local elections, after which the persons 
elected shall assume their duties. 

Signed at the estate of Guadalupe, Coahuila, on the 26th day of 
March, 1913. 

This rather simple but direct declaration, devoid of high-sounding 

hrases and 8 considerations, met with a high approval at once 
$ a vast major of the ple of the northern States and later by 
those of other parts of Mexico when its terms became known. 

From a political standpoint the leaders of the constitutionalist 
pary have no personal ambition. This is not a quarrel of personali- 
jes: it is not a struggle to place a given individual in power. Both 
leaders and followers aspire to be austere and devoted democrats who 
are fighting for respect for the law and for the honor of the country. 

While the political aspect of the present revolution is important, it is 
less important, however, than its social aspect. 

At the bottom the social ideas of the present movement are the 
same as those of the revolution of 1910, and it can be stated that every 
vent which has taken place since is nothing more than an episode of 
hat same great drama. 

In the first place, the whole nation, tired of a régime of special privi- 
lego and of a policy that had degraded the judiciary, transforming it 
into a simple instrument in the hands of a dictator to serye only the 


interests of the rich, demands the establishment of a new régime 
founded on real justice, without discrimination against the r; also, 
and a revision of the laws 


that the department of justice be poea 
made for the better protection of all from the influence of politics. 

The constitutionalists wish to improve the conditions of the farmer, 
doing away once for all with certain abuses which in some sections 
transform the peasant into a slave; in others, they are deprived of all 

ope of ever acquiring a 1 of land for themselves, the landholder 
absorbing all the product of their work. There are, indeed, parts of the 
country where the h Cau are held in such miserable and piti- 
ful conditions that it can said they live in far inferior conditions to 
beasts of burden, which are sometimes better cared for and better fed. 

The constitutionalists want a more equitable distribution of all pub- 
lic taxation, because, through old, corrupt methods, the whole burden 
rests exclusively on the poor, the wealthy bearing but a very small 
proportion of It. 

he constitutionalists want that certain class of individuals who by 
unclean means during the Diaz régime deprived even towns, to say 
nothing of many poor individuals, of their lands, compelled by due 
process of law to return them. 

The constitutionalists demand that certain estates of immense area 
which are in the hands of individuals who can not cultivate them, and 
who have not even seen them, shall be divided up, enacting the neces- 
sary laws for enian compensation, and which will harmonize pri- 
yate interests with those of the community. They want new legisla- 
tion which may favor, either by private enterprise supported by the 
State or undertaken 125 the State itself, a system of irrigation and 
water supply to help the farmer cultivate his land. They declare the 
necessity for a new financial system which, in a similar — 17 7 may pro- 
vide funds at low interest, so that the farmer may by giving suitable 
security borrow modest amounts to enable him to cultivate his lands. 
They also wish to impart education on 7 large scale, to build roads 
and turnpikes, and to establish schools of agriculture and industry in 
sufficient number. 

The constitutionalists want the land holdings fixed and 1 
and, at the same time, that legislation may be enacted to facilitate the 
transfer of property. The condition of workingmen must also be Im- 

roved by means of a better . between capital and the work- 
ng classes. And it is especially desirable to protect, educate, and 
redeem the neglected Indians. 

Finally, the social ideas of the constitutionalist movement may be 
condensed by saying that Mexico wishes to take another step forward 
on the road of moral, political, and social improvement. is moye- 
ment is one of progress, and, in view of the knowledge that the writer 
has of the present conditions of the country, he considers that if the 
can be solved in a way favorable to the popular will, in 
far distant, Mexico will call the attention of the world 
ment of her resources and by the democratic 


people, the middle class, 
aye not gone into politics 
arty as a whole 


Mr. Venustiano Carranza, who belongs to one of the leading and oldest 
He was educated at the City of Mexico 


1 Co and 

elected as governor of his State, whic ponian 
figħting is 

the cause of righteousness. He knows that the burden he has assumed 
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is a very heavy one, but he has a clear consciousness of the great need 
of the present movement, on which depends the establishment of last- 
ing peace in Mexico. He is not impulsive, nor is he unfair in his 
decisions ; but, on the contrary, is humanitarian and a man of repose, 
and, at the same time, he is endowed with a firmness of character 
which has made him noted among the leaders of the country. 

Mr. Jose Maria Maytorena, governor of the State of Sonora, is also a 
man of good social position, and he is well to do. He has spent his 
life pers oping his estate. He is also admired and beloved by his 
people. 

Around these two great leaders and Gov. Castillo Brito, of Campeche, 
there are all the really influential men of their respective States, 

Out of the 235 Congressmen who were elected to form the present 
Mexican National Congress more than one-half sympathize with the 
constitutionalist movement. . the last days of Mr. Madero's 
administration many of them were in great danger of death and were 
compelled to leave the capital for safety. About 40 of them are already 
in the army of the constitutionalists. Nearly one-half of the Senators 
are at heart also sympathizers with the movement, and If their number 
is not ter it Is due to the fact that many of them belong to the 
old ranks of Porfirio Diaz. 

The state of war in which the country finds itself at present has de- 
veloped the military qualities of many citizens who were unknown be- 
fore. Thus we have among the prominent leaders and officers of the 
constitutionalist army many merchants, farmers, manufacturers, and 
men of various professions. Obregon, Cabral, Calles Bracamontes, In 
Sonora; Toribio Ortega, Francisco Villa, and many others, in Chihuahua ; 
Pablo Gonzales, Jesus Carranza, Francisco Cos, Atilano Barrera, and 
others, in Coahuila; Roque Gonzales Garza, Inclo Blanco, Mujice, and 
many others, in Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas; Orestes Pereira, Calixto 
Contreras, Pablo Nateras, Santos Coy, Novoa, Itur Martin Bspinoza, 
in Durango; Zacatecas, Tepich Sinaloa, and Jalisco, Gertrudis Sanchez, 
Rentera Inblano, Castrajon, and many others, in Michoacan and 
Guanajuato. Besides, there are many new leaders in all the States 
enumerated and others who have just received their commissions in 
San Luis Potosi, Vera Cruz, Guerrero, Hidalgo, State of Mexico, 
Puebla, Tabasco, Campeche, and Tlazcala. Zapa with his many fol- 
lowers in the State of Morelos, would gladly submit to Carranza. 

In brief, it may be said that the revolutionary movement has on its 
side intellectual ‘and enterprising men in sufficient number to abso- 
lutely secure the general peace of the Republic, to organize the admin- 
istration, to arrange a proper plan of reform in order to systematically 
establish the same throughout the Republic. The principal character- 
istics of these men is, in general, that all of them are morally sane 
and 275 moved by a common desire to work for the benefit of their 
country. 

In the first place, we count on the good will and the active coopera- 
tion, according to circumstances, of the great majority of the inhabit- 
ants of Mexico. The constitutionalists control nearly the whole of 
the States of Sonora, Coahuila, Durango, and Campeche, in which 
States the troops of Huerta control only a very few towns. Chihuahua. 
Tamaulinvas, Nuevo Leon, Zacatecas, and the greatest part of San Luis 
Potosi, Michoacan, Guerrero, and Sinaloa are also controlled, in a gen- 
eral sense, by the constitutionalists. In the States of Tabasco, Jalisco, 
Teple, Tlaxcala, Puebla, Vera Cruz, Hidalgo, and Mexico several organ- 
ized movements have been started, spreading with such A facility that 
within 30 days these States will be entirely under control. 

It is easy to foresee that the few States in which the movement has 
not yet started will very soon follow the others. 

It is a fact that war supplies have not been very abundant in the 
constitutionalist camps, the greater part of the arms and ammunition 
in their possession ing taken from the troops of Huerta. If the 
constitutionalists could purchase the necessary elements to arm the 
volunteers who offer their services, they would readily make up an 
army of more than 100,000 men within 30 days, doing away with 
Huerta’s administration in short order. 

This time the leaders of the movement Intend to bring It to a final 
suecess in order that when the needs that produced it shall be satisfied 
a definite and organic peace may be established. Thus they are per- 
fectly decided to enter into no po pnd of any kind with either 
Huerta or with the followers of Felix Diaz, or with the cientificos, or 
with the Catholic party, or with any other reactionary faction whose 
tendencies are more or less concealed. A compromise, which was 
really a sign of weakness, determined the partial failure of the revolu- 
tion of 1910, the disaster of the Madero policy, the murder of Mr. 
Madero, and caused the present situation. Thus it is for humanity's 
sake, and for the sake of the most elementary patriotism, that the 
constitutionalists feel in duty bound not to enter into any compromise 
with the enemy. No compromise would insure peace. 

Therefore the constitutionalists will not look with favor on any 
endeavor that may tend to promote such a compromise as, for instance, 
the suggestion in behalf of Gen. Trevino, a very old man, closely tied 
with the cientificos, and therefore persona non grata. 

When the movement shall have achieved its triumph it is intended 
to keep sound and whole the strength that gave it victory. 

The intervention of any foreign power in Mexican affairs would only 
favor the interests of Huerta and the reactionary py The interests 
of the people would be greatly prejudiced inasmuch as it would compel 
them to enter into some unjust compromise with their oppressors. Fur- 
thermore, the idea of intervention is highly unpopular among the people, 
and 4 would surely originate evils far greater than those it intends to 
remedy. 

Among the people at large there is no anti-American feeling; on the 
contrary, there is a 2 of true friendship. The great majority, a 
heretofore stated, have thelr sympathies with the constitutionalists, an 
therefore the failure to recognize the so-called government of Huerta 
has been considered by them as a justification of their attitude and has 
been regarded as an indirect help to them, which has been greatly ap- 

reciated. The anti-American demonstrations which have taken place 
In the City of Mexico are known to be mere artificial manipulations 
intended to force recognition for the 8 of floating a loan in 
Europe which we believe could only serve to protract unnecessarily a 
struggle whose final outcome is easy to predict. 

In this connection it must be said, however, that the constitutlonalists 
will never be disposed to recognize such a loan. 

The constitutionalists have never asked, and never will ask, any 


help from forel wers, All they desire is that these powers consider 
their cause wi ustice and calmness. The lives and property of for- 
have been protected by every possible means 


r to say that no honest man need 
have fear, he only men who now any risk in Mexico are those 
who have been ar; with committing crime or those who have 
plundered the national treasury. 


8 and it Is 
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In spite of the great difficulties encountered In maintaining com- 
munication between the different States now in arms, as well as be- 


chiefs, the whole revolution: movement 
follows strictly the same ideals and is under the e control of 
Mr. Carranza. Persons who have a keen Interest misrepresenting 
the movement have reported that this movement is chaotic and lacks 
systematic coordination, but these reports are absolutely false. R 
resentatives from all over the country are constantly arriving in 
e Negras, Carranza’s headquarters, to receive orders and in- 
structions, 

Carranza has already begun to form an embryo government and to 
appoint a cabinet. At the beginning military organization was most 
important, and he therefore devoted all his attention to the needs of 
his army; but now he has created two new departments, one of war 
and-one of finance, and in a very few days other departments will be 
created to meet the necessities incident to the occupation of new terri- 
tory and fresh responsibilities. 

On the 15th day of May last Carranza, without pressure of any 
issued a decree binding the constitutional government to the 


tween the different milita 


sort, 
principle of international arbitration for the immediate settlement of 
claims of American citizens and other foreigners against Mexico upon 
the triumph of his cause. This affords an excellent example of the 
practical side of bis character. 

To sum up, the constitutionalists conceive that the seizure of the 
Government of Mexico by Huerta and his 8 of power did vio- 
lence to the constitution and justified the pe 8 in a resort to arms 
a an effort to vindicate not only the fundamental law but the national 

onor. 

The masses support this movement for the restoration of constitu- 
tional order; the aristocracy and the reactionary elements oppose it, 
favoring Huerta. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2889) forbidding judges to charge juries with re- 
gard to matters of fact, but requiring judges to declare the law, 
and in jury trials to reduce their charge or instructions to 
writing on the request of either party; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 2890) granting to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain public 
lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus National 
Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, the 
Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. ; 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 2892) granting an increase of pension to William 
C. Hinson (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CATRON: 2 

A bill (S. 2893) for the relief of the heirs of Padre Justiniano 
Castillo; to the Committee on Indian Depredations. 

A bill (S. 2894) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Santos Lopez; and 

A bill (S. 2895) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Joseph D. Depue; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. - 

A bill (S. 2896) granting an increase of pension to Grace E. 
McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: - 

A bill (S. 2897) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
Pond (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sicns. 

AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL BANKING LAWS. 


By Mr. LEA: 

A bill (S. 2891) to amend the national banking laws approved 
May 30, 1908; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. LEA. With the consent of the Senate, at the close of the 
morning business on Friday I shall desire to submit some re- 
marks showing the changes this proposed amendment makes in 
the so-called Aldrich-Vreeland law. 

AFFAIRS IN MEXICO, 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I submit a resolu- 
tion which I will send to the desk for reading and information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 152) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
and directed to proceed with all due dispatch with a full and complete 
investigation of the condition of American citizens in the Republic of 
Mexico, with a view of recommending to the Senate such action as will 
protect the lives and property of citizens of tte United States if the 
same shall be~in danger an peguir protection, and to make early 
report to the Senate of the results of such investigation; such com- 
mittee shall have the power to send for persons and papers, to sub- 
peni witnesses, and to administer oaths, and the expenses incurred 

ereunder shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I am aware of the 
criticism that usually meets the introduction of a resolution of 
this sort. I desire to say that it is no spirit of hostility to the 
administration, nor is it in any spirit of criticism to our Foreign 
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Relations Committee. It is, however, born of the evident 
necessity of the Senate of the United States being informed, 
in some degree at least, of the conditions which confront us 
in Mexico in order that we may know something of the real 
facts; and if facts are found to be in accord with general be- 
lief, that some steps be taken to remedy, and that right-quickly, 
such intolerable conditions. 

To my notion, Mr. President, the tariff is a small affair com- 
pared with the matters of national honor and rights of citi- 
zenship that are dealt with in the resolution, For some reason 
or other the Senate is unable to get any definite and authorita- 
tive information as to the condition as it exists, and therefore 
we are utterly unable to act in any manner. In the meantime 
evidences still continue to accumulate that American property 
is being destroyed, that American citizenship is being dishon- 
ored, that Americans are being killed, and even officers of the 
American Government are being shot in Mexico. 

It is no purpose of this resolution to ascertain who is respon- 
sible for this condition of affairs, but I believe it is high time 
that the administration and the Foreign Relations Committee, 
if either of them haye definite information, take the Ameri- 
can Senate into their confidence. 

I know it is often said that matters of this sort should be 
left alone and not discussed, that foreign affairs are delicate 
matters to deal with, and that offense may be given to foreign 
nations which will interfere with the due and proper proceed- 
ings by the State Department. But, Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment that reason does not obtain here, because it is no secret 
that other nations as well as ours are interested in the con- 
dition of affairs in Mexico. It is a fact that the conditions in 
Mexico are talked of not only in the Senate but elsewhere, and 
with the greatest freedom, and no doubt in many cases upon 
incomplete or false information; and it occurs to me that the 
better way is to get definite information, and get it as speedily 
as possible. 

Certainly it is true, Mr. President, that this condition can not 
long be borne with by the American people. Something must be 
done or an attempt must be made to do something. 

The latest information that we have is that in the course 
of time, after Gov. Lind shall have looked over the situation and 
made his report, the administration may be then in a position 
to give information and to take some definite steps in regard to 
the situation. 

But, Mr. President, that does not satisfy. Mr. Lind goes not 
as the representative of the Republic of the United States; he 
goes not as an ambassador from this Nation. He has no power 
to protect; he can not be appealed to by citizens of the United 
States in that country. He is simply going for the personal 
information of the President to make what investigations he 
can. 

Now, Mr. President, every day's delay that we have means 
more property destroyed; it means more American citizens 
outraged and killed. 

I regret that the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is not present, because I should like to interrogate 
him as to whether that committee has not some information 
that it may give to the Senate, in confidence if necessary, that 
would at least give us an idea that we are not simply drifting 
k sea of uncertainty with no result and no shore or haven in 

ght. ` 

I shall not ask to have a vote upon the resolution this morn- 
ing in the absence of the chairman of the committee, but if no 
one cares to make any expression in regard to the situation 
I shall ask that it go over under the rule, and venture to hope 
that at the next session of the Senate it may be taken up in 
regular order and be then agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

Mr. BACON subsequently said: Mr. President, the resolution 
introduced by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] in re- 
gard to the Mexican situation has gone over, and there is noth- 
ing that ean be now said about it. That occurred during my 
absence from the Chamber, which, I am told, was noted at the 
time. I wish to state that the Foreign Relations Committee 
was then in session, not having concluded its work. For that 
reason I was not present to look after the matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. For that reason, Mr. President, 
the request was made that the resolution go over until to-mor- 
row so that the Senator from Georgia might be present. 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD, ETC. 

Mr. LEA submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 153), 

which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and the same 
hereby is, requested to investigate, taking proof, if necessary, and re- 
port to the Senate as soon as practicable— 
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First. What amount of stock, bonds, and other securities of the 
Nashville, Eea oe a & St. Louis Rallway is owned or — ed by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad ; 

Second. What other railroad or railroads in the territory served % 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Nashville, Chattanooga 
St. Louis Railway have been penas leased, controlled, or arran 
ments entered into with for eg ae of controlling, by either e 
28 Nashville Railroad or Nash Chattanooga & St. 

uis w: 

Third. Whether the Louisville & Nashville Rallroad and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway serve the same territory in whole 

or in part, and whether, under . e eee they wo be com- 
petitive to the various points in rritories ; 

Fourth. Any other fact or facts showing or tending to show the fur- 
ther relations between the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Nash- 
ville, tending to. show St. Louis Railway, and any fact or facts showin, 

— dd — — 5 these relations restrict competition an 
xed rates; 
n The terms of the lease of the Nashville & Decatur Railroad by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railro and what amount, if any, of st 
bonds, and other securities of the Nashville & Decatur Railroad and o 


the Lewisbu 1 Rallroad are owned by the Louisville % 
Nashville — omega of its subsidiaries or or holda s ong anies ; 
Sixth. Whether 8. Nashville & Decatur wisburg & 


Northern “Railroad, and the Louisville & Keane i allroad serve the 
same territory in whole or in part, and whether, under separate owner- 
— 5 F would be competitive between various points in 
terr ries 
Seventh. Any ‘other fact or facts showing or tending to show the fur- 
ther relations between the uisville & Nashville Railroad, the Nash- 
e & Decatur Railroad, and the Lewisburg & Northern Railroad, and 
a fact or facts showing or tending to show whether these relations 
1 competitlon and maintain fix rates; 
e Nash at amount, if 2 the Louisville & Nashville Rallroad, 
the ashville, Chattan ooga & t. Louis Railway, i the Nashville & De- 
tur Rai and the wisburg & Northern Ra 
en have 5 expended, or contributed for the purpose of pre- 
venting other railroads tren, 4 any of the territory served by any 
of these railroads, for maintaining ponon or — 1 — agents, for con- 
contributions 15 political eam pas aoa ae and for crea ting sentiment in favor 
of any of the pins of any 2 ; and 
Ninth. (a) e number of free 9 passes. (b) the rane of free 
pie 8 Passes (c) the number of every kind of free passes issued fice each 
railroads each year since January 1, 1911, to members o 
perier bodies and other publie officials or at the request of witha Bae inet of 
legislative Doais and other poue 7 ocina, fh the. total mil trav- 
eled n free passes issu der each o — — . — classifications, 
and (athe amount in money ¢ e free passes issued under each of the 
above-mentioned classifications — equal at the panies rates for 
such service of each of the above-named railroads. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON INTEROCEANIC CANALS. 


Mr. O’'GORMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
154), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interoceanic Canals be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk, at a salary of $1,800 
per annum, to be paid“ m the contingent fund of the nate until 
otherwise authorized by law, to serve Heu ots an assistant clerk 
now authorized by law At an annual salary of $1,440. 


COTTON BAGGING AND TIES. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before the 
close of the morning business, I send to the desk a petition 
which I ask unanimous consent to have read. It pertains to a 
resolution (S. Res. 134) I introduced some time ago calling at- 
tention to the unusual advance in the price of bagging and ties 
for cotton. It comes from quite an old and responsible farmers’ 
club in my State. I ask that the Secretary read both the letter 
and the petition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BEECH ISLAND FARMERS’ CLUB, 
Beech Island, 8. C., August 3, 1913. 


Whereas we are Informed that the scarcity of b and ties and the 
very high prices demanded for them render it difficult, if not im- 
ible, for the farmers to pat their cotton in the market to meet 
he advances that have been made to them: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That Messrs. Harry Hammond, George C. 3 and 
B. W. Fair be a pointed a committee from the Beech Island Farmers’ 
Club to inform Senators B. R. TILLMAN and E. D. SMITH of this con- 
dition and to ask if any steps can be taken to remedy it. 


BEECH ISLAND FARMERS’ CLUB, 
Beech Island, S. C., August 3, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Su 


Senator, South Carolina, Washington, D. C. 


Duar Sin: At a recent mee of the Beech Island Farmers’ Club 
we were appointed as a co ttee to plone apd —. vou and 
Senator TILLMAN to obtain from you 8 rospect o 
our obtaining bagging and ties and whether att poo a be 8 
for us to obtain relief in use of cotton cloth and wire in lieu of the 
fact we an not get bagging and ties to igh our cotton in commercial 
rea e realize season is late, and as most farmers have obli- 
ns to. meet and the meeting 


any su jons you see fit to make. In plain words, what are we to 
do? Can the cotton exchanges condemn our cotton packed in cotton 
cloth and wire as in unmerchantable shape and thereby cause us a 


loss? 
Very respectfully, 


ilroad, all or any of 


Harry HAMMOND, Chairman, 
Gronrcr C. ROBINSON, 
B. W. Fain, 

Committee. 


Signed by request by G. C. R. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I have pre- 
sented this matter and had it read in order to emphasize an- 
other feature that has occurred to me, not only with reference 
to the abnormal rise in the price of these commodities for coy- 
ering cotton, but also the fact that it is now complained that 
in addition to this rise there is an unusual scarcity to such 
an extent that it seems that there will be embarrassment even 
in getting the cotton ready for the market. 

I am also informed by Mr. Clark, of the Department of Com- 
merce, who has just returned from Dundee, that there is 
rather a larger crop this year than heretofore of jute, out of 
which the bagging is made, and that this rise in the price must 
come from some other source than from a lack of supply of the 
raw material. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has the Senator a view as to 
what might or might not be done in Congress to overcome the 
shortage of bagging and ties? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, all that I 
hope to do is to find out what is the cause of this advance in 
view of the fact that the supply of the raw material, according 
to the report—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I did not hear all the communica- 
tion read, but the part I heard spoke of the scarcity and not 
of the price. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; both the price and the 
scarcity are referred to in the communication. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I suggest to the Senator that I 
do not suppose Congress could supply the deficiency in cotton 
bagging or tles any more than it could supply the deficiency in 
harvest hands when the farmers of the West harvest thelr crop 
of wheat or other grains, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am calling attention to the 
fact that somebody is manipulating the market; that there are 
2,000,000 bales more of jute out of which bagging is made than 
there was last year, and the price is 2 cents a yard higher than 
last year, and the crop of cotton on which this bagging is to be 
used does not promise to be as large as it was last year. It is 
just another evidence of the splendid result that flows from the 
beneficent protective tariff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition and AONDA e 
paper will be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

THE TARIFF, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PENROSE. If it does not inconvenience the Senator 
from Rhode Island, I should like to have a few minutes to 
present some figures relating to the pending measure. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I understand that it will take only a few 
minutes. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is all. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have here, Mr. President, a bulletin from 
the Department of Commerce, which has been referred to in 
the newspapers, but it does not seem to me that public attention 
has been called to the facts set forth therein as fully as they 
deserve. The figures relate to the subject of the short colloquy 
I had with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] the other 
day regarding the amount of goods in bonded warehouses. 

First, for the information of the Senate, I should like to read 
a part of the explanation given by the Department of Commerce 
as to bonded warehousing: 


The bonded warehousing system of the United States is described 
re accepted authority as a system whereby the Government extends 
time for the payment of duties on imported merchandise, retaining 
them in its possession meanwhile to secure such payment. Duties on 
nah it adds, naturally fall due as soon as the goods arrive in 
port, but the economy and convenience of importing in gevat quantities 
and in advance of their actual requirement for consumption is so great 
and the immediate payment of duties would often involve such a 
large and unremunerative A of the capital of importers that 
— ciple of warehousing goods in Government custody, with a rea- 
le extension of time for the rage of duties, has been adopted 

all — 9 nations, e payment of duties is secured 
by a bond n by the importer or owner of ths poets and the goods 
are then said ve be “in bond” and the places of deposit are known as 
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“bonded warehouses.” These are chiefly warehouses owned and con- 
trolled by private pene who carry on an ordinary storage business for 
their own profit, the Government extending its authority over them and 
retaining a virtual ssession of and control over e goods stored 
therein. No person, however, has a right to keep a warehouse for the 
storage of dutiable goods unless appointed by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, who at, revoke such appointment at his pleasure. An im- 
porter may establish his own private warehouse, but it must be ex- 
clusively devoted to that purpose and under 815 of a United States 
customs officer. The warehousing system as applied to imported mer- 
chandise was, according to the same SUBONG first adopted in Great 
Britain in 1802 and in the United States in 1846. 

The amount of merchandise remaining in warehouse at the various 
ports at the end of each month is reported to the Bureau of Forel; 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, and published in 
the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance. 


So much, Mr. President, by way of explanation as to just 
what is meant by “ goods in bond.” 

The statement issued by the Department of Commerce under 
date of August 4 is quite remarkable, and I invite the con- 
sideration of the Senate to the figures which I recite from the 
bulletin: 

MERCHANDISE REMAINING IN BONDED WAREHOUSES ON JUNE 20, 1913. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1913. 


Merchandise remaining in bonded warehouses at the end of the fiscal 
year 1913 showed a larger value than ever before, the total bein 

06,000,000 against $72,000,000 at the corresponding date of las 
year. These figures are from official reports to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, which indicate that 
the quantity of certain principal articles, upon which a reduction of 
duty is proposed by the pending tariff measure in bonded warehouses 
of the country is ter than ever before. Of sugar, for example. the 
quantity in bond warehouses was on June 30, 778,000, pounds, 
valued at $15.250,000, against 205,000,000 pounds, valued at a little less 
than $6,000,000, on June 30 of last year. f leaf tobacco the quantity in 
bonded warehouses was 52,000,000 pounds, valued at $25,000, „ a st 
34,000,000 pounds, valued at $19,000,000, on the same date of last year. 
Of raw wool, the amount in warehouses was 78,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $16.500,000, against 59,500,000 pounds, valued at $12.000,000, at the 
same date of last year. Other 8 articles of which the gent in 
warebouse is unusually large are: Manufactures of fiber (chiefly bur- 
laps and linens), amounting to $8,500,000, against $4,000,000 on the 
same date of last year; manufactures of wool, $4,333,333; manufac- 
tures of cotton, 84.500.000; chemicals, nearly $4,000,000; manufac- 
tures of silk, over $3,000,000; fruit and nuts, over $2,000,000; and 
manufactures of iron and steel, $1,500,000. Of this large quantity of 
imported merchandise remaining in bonded warehouses of the coun 
valued June 30, 1913, at $105.928,584. against $72,246,878 on June 
of last year, all except $1,500,000 worth is dutiable. 

About two-thirds of the merchandise now remaining in warehouses 
is at the port of New York, which showed in its report for June 
aoe on coe worth of merchandise in bonded warehouses against 
45,250,000 at the corresponding date of last year. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
permit me to interrupt him at that point, I will say that I 
have information, which is entirely accurate, to the effect that 
there is now in the bonded warehouses of New York $80,000,000 
worth of goods, the duties upon which amount to between 
$40.000,000 and $50,000,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. I haye no doubt, Mr. President, that this 
accumulation in the bonded warehouses is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And if the Senator from Pennsylyania 
will permit me just to add a word—it will only take a moment— 
of course the duties under the pending bill are greatly reduced, 
and as nearly as I can estimate it—and it is only an estimate— 
if the duties are paid upon the goods now in the bonded ware- 
houses of New York under the pending bill instead of under the 
existing law, it will mean a loss to the Government of anywhere 
from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senator’s estimate is too low. I 
have some figures here showing the loss of revenue, but I shall 
not detain the Senate by reciting them, because they are easily 
calculated, 

This statement from which I have been reading continues: 

Of the $25,000,000 worth of tobacco in bonded warehouses at all the 

orts of the country $20,500,000 worth was at New York; and of the 
$15,250,000 worth of iy 1 0 $9,500,000 worth was at New York 

3,600,000 worth at Philadelphia, and $2,750,000 worth at Boston. Of 
the $16,500,000 worth of raw wool $9,000,000 worth was at Boston, 
$3,000,000 worth at New York, and $2,000,000 worth at Philadelphia. 
The value of imported merchandise in bonded warehouses at the present 
time is more than double that in warehouses immediately prior to the 
enactment of the tariff laws of 1890 and 1894, five times greater than 
in 1897, and about 20 per cent larger than in 1909, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STONE. When I rose I did not know that the Senator 
from Rhode Island had taken the floor, but if he has, I ask 
him to yield. 7 


Mr. LIPPITT. Unless the Senator from Missouri merely 
wants to occupy the floor for a minute or two, I should prefer 
to go on. 

Mr. STONE. I merely wish to occupy the floor for a moment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Very well. 

Mr. STONE. I shall not detain the Senate for any length of 
time. I can not under the circumstances make any response 
to the statement made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE], but I wish to put into the Recorp in connection 
with what the Senator from Pennsylvania has said—that is all 
I can have time now to do—a short extract from a speech 
made in the House of Representatives by Representative WAL- 
LIN. of the State of New York, on April 25, 1918. This speech 
is along the general line of the speeches that have been made 
here on the other side. I shall not stop to read it, but I shall 
ask to have it inserted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the putting of a speech of a 
Member of the House of Representatives in the proceedings of 
the Senate is slightly irregular. Who is the distinghished gen- 
tleman who is the author of the production? I did not hear the 
Senator from Missouri mention his name, 

Mr. STONE. I stated that it was Representative WALLIN, 
of New York. It is a short extract from an address of his, 
which, instead of reading, in order to save time, I should like 
to insert in the Recorp. It criticizes this bill and states that it 
would result in the curtailment of industry and enterprise, and 
all that sort of thing; just what we have been hearing here 
from day to day from the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator indorse the 
statement he desires to put in the RECORD? 

Mr. STONE. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not think anything should be 
put in the Recorp unless it has tle indorsement of a Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I did not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I said I thought nothing should 
be put into the Record of the Senate without having the indorse- 
ment of some Member of the body. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, this has the indorsement, I am quite sure, 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know what the article is, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am quite sure the Senator from 
Wyoming does not know what it is. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know what it is, and never before 
heard of it. = 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, this really is quite diverting. 

re BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
state his question of order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the morning business has 
closed; the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirprrr] has the 
floor, and is anxious to proceed. These matters are likely to 
give rise to considerable debate; and I object to the Senator 
from Rhode Island yielding further to any Senator. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, the Senator from Connecticut objects to a 
Senator holding the floor yielding to another Senator. That is 
a new performance in the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Except by unanimous consent, after 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, in view of the flurry on the other 
side, I will not proceed further. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the subject about which I am 
going to speak is a very technical one, and I desire to discuss 
it for the most part in a technical manner. For the purpose 
of brevity and in the interest of a connected statement, I should 
much prefer that I be not interrupted during the delivery of 
my remarks, At the end of them I will be very glad to discuss 
with any Senator any question in connection with them that he 
may desire to bring up. 

Mr. President, there are three textile industries whose volume 
makes them important factors in the activities of this country, 
the manufacture of cotton, of silk, and of wool. and I propose 
to consider what seems to me the capricious, illogical, and differ- 
ent methods used in applying duties to these three industries. 

The annual product of silk manufactures is about $200,000,000, 
of wool and wool manufactures about $700.000,000, and of cot- 
ton manufactures $800,000,000—something over a billion and a 
half dollars at the mill door. This value is greatly increased 
by the time the products reach the hands of the actual con- 
sumer. In a shirt that sells for $1.50 there is 34 cents’ worth 
of cotton cloth; in a suit of woolen clothes selling for $23 there 
is $4.78 worth of cloth; cotton cloth that nets the mill 123 
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cents is worth 25 cents on the retail counters. It would seem 
a moderate estimate to say that $3,000,000,000 of our annual 
turnover is represented by these textiles. 

More than 50 per cent of the wage earners of my own State 
are employed in these industries. On our border line, and with 
its suburbs overlapping into Rhode Island, is Fall River, the 
largest center of cotton manufacturing in the country; a few 
miles to the east is New Bedford, where the fine-yarn factories 
are located; to the north is the Blackstone Valley and Worces- 
ter; not far away from us are the great textile cities of Lowell 
and Lawrence. What happens to these industries, therefore, is 
an important matter to the country at large, and to Rhode 
Island in particular. 

TARIFF PRINCIPLES. 

The first step in preparing a consistent tariff is to decide upon 
the principle upon which it is to be made. So far as protec- 
tionists are concerned, this has not been a difficult question, as 
- it has been their purpose to write a tariff intended to give a 
reasonable preference to the products of American industries in 
American markets. 

The opponents of this policy, however, have many objects in 
yiew. At one time they were unconditional free traders, but 
consistent free trade in practice is impossible in this country, so 
long as it is proposed to raise revenue through the custom- 
houses, so that this policy soon became transformed into the doc- 
trine of a tariff for revenue only. To-day many additional ob- 
jects have been suggested. Mr. UNxbrnwoop, in an article in 
the Independent Magazine of February, 1912, states his purpose 
was to reduce unjust profits and to destroy, or at least to check, 
monopolies. He proposed to accomplish this by so manipulating 
the rates that importations of substantially 10 per cent would 
result—a theory that he described as a competitive tariff. His 
object, therefore, was to increase the importations. 

President Wilson, in his first message to Congress, also pro- 
poses to destroy monopoly. “We have built up,” he says, “a 
set of privileges and exemptions from competition behind which 
it was easy by any, even the crudest forms of combination, to 
organize monopoly,” but he also proposes to accomplish other 
results, particularly to increase exports. “We must build up 
trade, especially foreign trade,” he says. And efficiency is to 
be obtained, efficiency of the most extreme sort. It is not 
enough to his exacting nature that we should be the equal of 
others in this respect, but we must be “ masters of competitive 
supremacy, better workers and merchants than any in the 
world.” Duties are also to be laid upon luxuries as distin- 
guished from necessities, and finally the tariff is to take the 
place of schoolbooks to produce mental development. The ob- 
ject of the tariff duties henceforth laid must be effective com- 
petition, the whetting of American wits by contest with the 
wits of the rest of the world,” he says. In addition to all this, 
a distinction is to be drawn between helping that part of an 
individual's activities which are spent in producing and that 
part of his activities which are spent in consuming, Consump- 
-tion is to be given the preference over production, which can 
only mean for each one to sell cheap what he has to sell that 
he may buy cheap what he has to buy. 

To accomplish all these results by the simple expedient of 
writing one duty of 10 per cent or 20 per cent or 30 per cent, or 
whatever it may be, against one particular article, seems like a 
difficult understanding. It must lead to variable treatment as 
for the time being one object or another becomes the predomi- 
nating motive, and that is what we find when we compare the 
treatment of these three textiles. 

VARYING TREATMENT OF TEXTILES. 


They are all similar in the operations needed to carry them 
on. They employ machinery built upon similar principles; the 
skill and knowledge of the laborer is of the same general kind; 
the worker frequently goes from one industry to another as 
opportunity presents itself. Many mills use more than one of 
these raw materials; there are cotton mills, so called, whose 
annual bill for silk is larger than for cotton; there are woolen 
mills that use cotton largely as a raw material. Nevertheless, 
we find a duty of 45 per cent put upon silk cloths of all kinds 
without discrimination, a duty of 35 per cent put upon woolen 
cloths of all kinds without discrimination, but when it comes 
to cotton it has been thought necessary to grade these duties 
so that they run from a minimum of 74 per cent to a maximum 
of 30 per cent, with an average of perhaps 16 per cent, less 
than one-half the duty upon woolens and about one-third the 
duty upon silks, although the average percentage of wages to 
the total cost of manufacture is the highest in the cotton of 
any of the three. If the Census Bureau is to be relied upon, 
the labor cost in cotton is 24 per cent of the total, as against 
21.8 per cent in silk and but 18.7 per cent in wool. 


Which, then, of all these various objects that the authors of 
this bill have proposed for themselves, is the one that gov- 
erned this distribution of taxation, or protection, or revenue 
among these three similar industries? Is it because one is 
more of a luxury than another? If so, to what individual! in 
this country is cotton cloth more necessary than woolen cloth? 
If it is the principle of luxury which justifies a single un- 
graded duty of 45 per cent on silk cloths, but necessitates a 
graded duty running from 7.5 per cent to 30 per cent on cotton 
cloth, what theory justifies so arranging that cotton duty that 
the labor in the most ornamental fabric has the least protec- 
tion of all the products of the loom, regardless of what their 
raw material may be? Certainly, a piece of cotton goods sell- 
ing for $1.50 a yard is as much a luxury as a piece of silk that 
sells at the same price. : 

“We have built up a set of privileges and exemptions from 
competition behind which it was easy by any, even the 
crudest, forms of combination to organize monopoly,” says Mr. 
Wilson. Such generalities are easy to make, but if the experi- 
ence and conditions of these industries are to be relied upon 
for their verification, they will be hard to prove, for the facts 
are that never in the history of the world was competition so 
keen in these industries as it is at this very moment. There 
was a time, not long back, when a merchant had a strong hold 
upon the business of his immediate neighborhood, but fre- 
quent, rapid, and cheap communication has abolished all that, 
The wholesale merchant in Chicago and St. Louis makes prices 
for his competitor in New York on one hand and in San Fran- 
cisco on the other. The circulars of the mail-order house go 
from one end of the country to the other. A merchant in his 
office, using his telephone, obtains prices from a dozen compet- 
ing manufacturers within an hour. 

TEXTILES NOT MONOPOLIES. 


To control monopolies can not justify the application of 
these unequal duties, for surely these textile industries are not 
monopolized. An increase in the number of silk-making estab- 
lishments from 483 to 843, as the census report shows occurred 
during the 10 years ending in 1909, is good evidence that com- 
petition has not been done away with in that industry. There 
is certainly no monopoly of the cotton manufacturing industry 
which stretches from one end to the other of the Atlantic sea- 
board, in which some 1,824 separate establishments are en- 
gaged, and in which the largest individual establishment con- 
trols less than 2 per cent of the total machinery. 

In woolens, the existence of 985 independent establishments 
affords ample guaranty of competition in an industry whose 
product is only some 400,000,000, but if anyone is disposed to 
cite the American Woolen Co. as objectionable, it would not seem 
to be dangerous when its production only constitutes some 12 
per cent of the total and when its financial results show that 
for the first 124 years of its existence, out of gross sales amount- 
ing to $496,832,000, the entire dividends received by the capital 
invested in it were $23,825,912, or an increase of only 4.79 per 
cent, which the public had to pay for woolen cloths over what 
they would have had to pay if that capital had been satisfied 
with no return at all. 

If there is need of further evidence of active competition 
nothing more conclusive could be asked than is contained in the 
report of the Tariff Board upon wool, where they show that on 
a certain number of woolen fabrics which would have cost 
$118.74 to land from abroad duty paid in New York, similar 
domestic fabrics were selling in this country for $69.75; and 
in the cotton report, where the board obtained the prices in this 
country and in England of some 150 different. samples of cotton 
cloth, which showed the surprising result that in spite of 
higher labor, more costly plants, and more expensive supplies, 
more than one-half of these fabrics were selling in this country 
for a lower price than they were in England on July 1, 1911. 
To be sure the conditions in the two countries on that date 
were very different. Under the influence of dull business the 
active competition of domestic mills had forced American prices 
to an unprofitable basis and the industry was not prosperous. 
Many of the mills were running at a loss. Fall River was said 
to have lost $2,000.000 upon its manufacturing business in that 
year. England, however, was haying the most profitable period 
she had enjoyed for many years. Though such conditions can 
not be expected to continue, nevertheless that such a situation 
could exist at any time is ample evidence, it seems to me, to 
any fair-minded man of the prevalence of the most intense 
domestic competition in these industries. 

Even the Ways and Means Committee, desirous as they were 
to make a case to justify the radical changes in cottons, could 
not claim that domestic prices were increased by the amount 
of the duty. One-half of that duty was all that they ventured 
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to suggest as the additional price which the tariff put upon 
cotton goods as shown on page 46 of their handbook. And 
eyen this guess of the effect of the duty, the Tariff Board’s 
report showed was probably entirely too high. 

The fact is, Mr, President, the more we examine the situation 
as it applies to these textiles the more we are forced to 
admit that the height of the duty does not measure the cost of 


protection. These duties are simply the constabulary that 
guard the gateways and police the channels of American com- 
merce. When protection is needed they are there to protect, 
and when it is not needed they are as harmless and inoperative 
as a village policeman dozing on a park bench in the noonday 
sun? 


TEXTILE PROFITS. 


It has frequently been represented that these textile indus- 
tries were enormously profitable; that all that was necessary 
to make a man rich was to have an interest in one; and in some 
parts of the country perhaps that idea is still entertained. 
They are not so regarded in New England. The risk attending 
the operation of textile mills is well understood there, and 
there is no scramble on the part of investors to buy textile 
stocks. There is scarcely a mill in New England whose stock 
can not be bought on a basis materially less than its reproduc- 
tion cost, and this has been the case at almost any time for 
many years. The highway along which textile growth has 
passed is strewn with wrecks. During the testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee on this subject in 1908, the present 
Speaker of the House, then a member of that committee, asked 
about the millionaires of North Adams. At the very time he 
asked that question the Arnold Print Works of that town. with 
an investment of millions, the beauty and novelty of whose 
fabrics have never been excelled by any textile plant here or 
abroad, was in the act of making an assignment, and its prop- 
erty has passed into other hands with scarcely a dollar being 
realized by its stockholders. 

Four or five years ago there was a short period of unpre- 
cedentedly profitable business in cotton manufacturing, and the 
prices of cotton fabrics went so high that the condition was very 
much regretted by the people permanently engaged in the busi- 
ness and was a source of considerable anxiety to them. The 
result was a temporary rush of people who had not had experi- 
ence to build mills. The natural effect was overproduction, for 
anyone can start a textile plant who has the capital and feels 
so disposed. There is no monopoly of raw material, of location, 
of machinery, or of any of the things that are necessary to make 
the venture. 

Nothing can more clearly show the risks of the business than 
the experience of a mill built in New Bedford at that time, un- 
der the auspices of one of the most experienced mill managers 
in New England, the two and one-half million stock of which 
was oversubscribed at a price of 1024 within a few days of its 
being offered and sold at 107 before a wheel had been turned in 
the mill. Although equipped with the newest and most efficient 
machinery, built in one of the most progressive sections of the 
New England textile business, and its management put into the 
hands of experienced people, it has not yet been able to pay a 
Single dollar in dividends, and its stock could be bought last 
April for $52 a share. 

Success in this industry is not merely a question of modern- 
ness of machinery or technical skill in manufacturing. It more 
often depends upon the skill of the merchant. The intelligent 
or fortunate purchase of supplies and marketing of product, 
success in forestalling the changing fashion of the market, con- 
duce as much or more to profitable results as does the compara- 
tively slight economy that can be made between one mill and 
another in the actual process of manufacturing. It is with a 
recognition of these conditions as they are and not as they have 
at times been represented for partisan or other purposes that 
we must approach an equitable revision of these textile sched- 
ules. I do not believe that the people of this country, from 
whatever source they get their living, whether from agriculture 
or otherwise, will be satisfied to see any considerable portion 
of these important manufacturing industries transferred to an- 
other country. I believe that having seen the possibility of 
conducting them here it would be intolerable to our commercial 
pride to see such conditions established as would make it pos- 
sible for cotton grown in the United States to be sent to 
Europe that it might be returned to us as cloth. 

We have heard lately, from Democratic sources, a great deal 
about efficiency. Through the President and through the Secre- 
tary of Commerce the most extreme standards have been set up. 
I think, therefore, that it will not be out of place to consider 
whether this bill has been made efficiently. To attain efficiency 
a wide range of information is necessary. Our industries con- 
tinually of late years have been growing more diversified and 


complicated, and in none is this more true than of these textile 
industries. I have been curious to know from what source or 
based upon what information the authors of this bill selected 
the particular rates they have rather than some others to 
apply to these textile industries, and I have seen no evidence 
of an attempt to base them upon exact information. On two 
of them very elaborate reports have been made by the Tariff 
Board, containing statements, some of which are correct and 
some are not. But the committee has made very elaborate 
arguments againsts these reports, totally condemning and reject- 
ing them. They have not, however, substituted any other kind 
of expert investigation. They have employed certain so-called 
Treasury experts. These are not men who have or even claimed 
to have any particular information about the technical manu- 
facture or the variations of cost in these fabrics. ‘They are 
men who have information in regard to the way duties have been 
collected under recent tariff laws, but they are not weavers nor 
spinners nor textile merchants. The committees have held hear- 
ings, but they certainly have not followed, nor even claimed to 
follow in most cases, the advice received from this source. None 
of the committee members are textile experts. It is easy to 
argue about partisan tariff theories, but to apply them equitably 
is a different matter. Schedules made with such insuflicient 
preparation naturally would be filled with incongruities. Let 
us see the result. 
RESULT OF CHANGE, 

The most important thing in regard to this cotton bill, and 
the thing everybody interested in the matter wants to know, is 
what the result of it is going to be. When the Ways and Means 
Committee presented their first bill on the subject in 1911, 
they accompanied it with certain statements as to its effects 
upon importations. They have made some slight changes in 
the details of the bill as it appears to-day, but they have not 
materially changed the plan upon which it is written nor their 
estimates of its results. In 1911 their estimate was that it 
would increase imports from $28,417,441.39 to $39,163,800, an 
increase of $10,746.359. Their prediction to-day is that the 
present bill will increase imports from $24,358,360 to $36,927,- 
000, an increase of $12,568,640. As applied to a total consump- 
tion of $800,000,000, this increase, if it is correct and if that 
is all the result there is going to be, need not, to my mind, cause 
any advocate of protection any great anxiety; but the question 
is, is it correct? 

It is the most important statement that has been made in con- 
nection with the cotton schedule. Persevered in during two 
years, it must represent the committee’s well-matured belief 
as to the effect of their action. It has undoubtedly been ac- 
cepted by such of the public as have given the matter consid- 
eration as correct, and their judgment in regard to the schedule 
has, to a large extent, probably been affected by this statement. 
I want to explain, therefore, exactly how that estimate was 
made, for an examination of the reliability of those methods will 
shed, I think, a great deal of light upon the thoroughness or 
otherwise with which this subject has been treated. In doing 
so I am going back to the cotton bill of 1911, because the 
methods there used for making these calculations are the ones 
that in substance have been followed since then. That method 
was the same throughout all parts of the cotton and wool bills 
of that year, as was stated by Mr. Unprerwoop in his remarks 
upon these bills; so, as an illustration of it, I confine my ex- 
planation to the predictions of imports covered by paragraphs 
3 and 5, on page 52 of the Ways and Means Committee’s report 
upon cottons of July 25, 1911. These two paragraphs contain 
duties that apply to some 8407. 000.000 or about two-thirds of the 
entire cotton manufactures, excluding hosiery, and the prediction 
is made that under the then proposed law, with its radical re- 
ductions, the importations would be 513.931.600 for the year 
1912, as compared with predicted importations of 512.668.190 if 
the present bill remained in force, an increase of only $1,263.410. 

When it first appeared I could not find any clear statement of 
the method by which these figures had been made, either in 
the report itself or in the explanations which were made about 
it during the debate in the House of Representatives. In order 
to satisfy myself of the basis for them I finally went to the 
statistician, Mr. Parsons, who made them, and from him ob- 
tained the exact figures upon which this calculation was based. 
I have here a table showing these figures in detail. I will not 
read them, as there are too many of ther to be followed, but 
I ask that this table and the detailed explanation that goes 
with it may be printed as part of my remarks (Appendix A). 

In substance, this is what happened: Jnder the McKinley bill 
of 1888 the average duty upon the imports of the articles these 
paragraphs represent was 47.17 per cent for the year 1892. Un- 
der the Wilson-Gorman bill this rate was reduced for the 
year 1896 to 41.64 per cent, a reduction of 5.53 per cent, which 
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resulted in some increased importations. Under the bill now in 
force, for the year 1910 the average rate on importations was 
42.46 per cent, and Mr. Parsons estimated that under the pro- 
posed bill of 1911 the average duty for 1912 would be 24.51 per 
cent, a reduction of 17.95 per cent. 

Now, he evolved the astounding theory that the change of im- 
portations caused by a reduction of practically 18 per cent to- 
day would be in exact proportion to the change caused by a 
reduction of 54 per cent 20 years ago. The figures which he 
made up and which the Ways and Means Committee accepted 
two years ago and which they have continued to accept ever 
since that date and which the Finance Committee of this body 
has accepted and upon which their report upon this subject 
here to-day is based have no more coundation than a simple 
statistical calculation made according to the rule of three. No 
account has been made of all the changed conditions that have 
occurred in the manufacture of these articles during these last 
20 years of progress. It is assumed that taking 51 per cent off 
of the margin of safety at the top of a duty of nearly 50 per cent 
20 years ago is going to have exactly the same proportional effect 
as a change of 18 per cent, that cuts deep into the heart of the 
protection of these articles, will have to-day. It seems to me 
that it is not necessary to do any more than clearly state this 
proposition to absolutely destroy any weight that prediction may 
have. 

If simple mathematical calculations carried -ut by the rule of 
three are a positive guide to the result of tariff changes, how 
easy the whole question becomes. We no longer need any in- 
vestigations of the cost of production here and abroad; we no 
longer care what the cost of labor is in America and England; 
we certainly do not need a tariff board to spend months trying 
to procure accurate statements of these conditions. All that it 
is necessary to do is to get a high-school graduate who is good 
at mathematics and let him figure out a few proportions. In 
his speech upon this cotton schedule in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 28, 1911, in reply to questions from the floor, the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee explained that these es- 
timates for the cotton schedule were made exactly the same as 
were the estimates for the wool schedule, and that when the 
wool schedule was being figured a Treasury expert, Mr. McCoy, 
was employed to check the figures of Mr. Parsons, and goes on to 
say that this was not necessary for the cotton schedule, because, 
referring to the wool schedule, with that as a basis there was 
no need of sending for the expert again, as the same method 
should produce the same result. s a purely mathematical 
proposition unquestionably this is so. The rule of three works 
the same way whether it is applied to the wool schedule or to 
the cotton schedule, and if anyone believes that such a simple 
expedient as that is all that is necessary to get accurate results 
on this important question there is certainly no need for com- 
mercial experts. Mr. UNDERWOOD was further asked if the com- 
mittee made any inquiry of others who are familiar with the 
cotton business in regard to probable importations, and he re- 
plied: 

I will say to the gentleman that I have not inquired of the manu- 
facturers as to how much the reduction of rate will bring about impor- 
tations, because I find, with a few exceptions, that they insist, if there 
is a reduction at all, that it means ruin to business. 

So we have this official statement of how this prediction of 
imports was arrived at. It becomes a simple problem in mathe- 
matics, applied alike to the products of wool and of cotton. This 

mathematical method having been discovered, the use of ex- 
perts is not needed nor is the opinion of those engaged in the 
business worth asking for. 
HOW TO PREDICT RESULTS, 


It seems to me that the only efficient method—and under 
the circumstances we have a right to expect efficiency—upon 
which to base a prediction on this important matter is a study 
of the comparative prices here and abroad. So far as affect- 
ing importations goes, averages convey very little information. 
Merchandise is not bought and sold by average prices. Trans- 
actions depend upon the actual price of actual articles, and the 
only way to determine the effect of these most radical changes 
would be to know what the relation is between the prices 
of to-day and what they have been over a series of years 
in this country and in other countries. There has been 
two years during which it has been possible for the Ways and 
Means Committee to make such a study. If such data had 
been obtained and deductions drawn from their study on 
which to base estimates of this kind, they might have some 
basis of probability. But to put behind an estimate made up 
as this has been the weight of the prestige of the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, 
with no complete statement of the ground upon which it was 
made, thus leaving the public to assume that it was made on 


intelligent ground, seems to me little short of criminal misrep- 
resentation. I do not accuse the Members of the House of 
Representatives who were responsible for this kind of calcula- 
tion of knowing misrepresentation, nor do I accuse any of 
the Members of this body of any such thing, for I can not be- 
lieve but that one and all of them must have been entirely igno- 
rant of the basis of this prediction, but it certainly has not 
inspired me with any high opinion of the efficiency of the way 
in which this schedule was constructed. 

If anybody is still in doubt as to the utter unreliability of 
that method of calculation, I have supplemented the table that_ 
shows the calculatlous for the exact reduction in duties with 
another table showing what the importations would bave 
been, figured by exactly the same method, if the duty had been 
reduced to 1 per cent, and this table shows that under that 
method of estimating imports, with practically no duty at all, 
these imports of cloth would only have increased $2,647,602, 
which is either such a manifest absurdity or, when you con- 
sider the undisputed fact of the higher cost of labor and other 
items of cost in this country, is such a compliment to the effi- 
ciency of the American manufacturer and laborer that, if true, . 
I should suppose everybody would be satisfied to do nothing 
at all about this schedule. 

If what I have said here is correct, we approach the subject 
in entire ignorance of what the results are going to be. I 
will not pretend to foretell them. I know of no method of ar- 
riving at a result. In Canada, with an ad valorem duty of 
practically 24 per cent, about the same as the authors of this 
bill claim their duty is, 44.7 per cent of her manufactures of 
cotton fabrics are imported. If that is any guide, and 44.7 per 
cent of our cotton manufactures are imported, it would mean 
over $250,000,000 worth. I do not believe that will happen, but 
I do believe that if this bill is in force for any length of time 
either the cost of production here will have to be reduced or the 
importations will be enormously greater than anything that 
has so far been mentioned. Importations will come in a flood 
when the point is reached where importations are possible. 
Tariff duties can be changed, up or down, without any appre- 
ciable effect if the changes occur above the line of possible im- 
portation, but the instant the point is reached where prices 
or conditions make it profitable to bring cloth from abroad 
then results will follow. As an example of the kind of condi- 
tions which are likely to produce such effects an account of 
what is happening in Italy, as given in the Boston News Bu- 
reau of July 17, 1913, may be instructive: 

ITALIAN COTTON TEXTILE TRUST FORMED. 


The matter of fact way in which trusts or industrial syndicates are 
formed abroad is amazing in view of what is going on in this country, 
The incidents of organizing one European trust, all done in the open and 
matters of official record, comprise sufficient of combination, restraint, 
and agreements to control production and pra to send a whole colony 
of American capitalists to jail for life -if anything of the kind were 
attempted here. What is a crime on this side of the Atlantic is regarded 
in Europe as a laudable harmonizing of industry to the economic laws 
of supply and demand and is thought to be beneficial to all concerned. 

The latest example of the sort the formation of a cotton textile 
trust in Italy. talls, which are 1 with statistical accuracy 
through consular reports, show that the trust or syndicate will con- 
trol 3,800,000 spindles out of 4,575,925 in the Italian cotton industry. 
Purpose is formally stated to be to “ regulate production and sale of 
cotton goods in Italy” by restricting output, avoiding overproduction, 
and generally systematizing the trade in accord with actual conditions 
of the market. It is hoped to be able to minimize, if not check alto- 
gether. the periodical crises in the industry. 

The trust is to last five years. All members are rigidly bound to 
adhere to rules established. Periodical reports will be made by all so 
that the statistical condition of the trade may be accurately known. 
The syndicate embraces all branches of the cotton textile trades, the 
first and most important being spinning and the others being weaving, 

rinting, and Onishing. The syndicate begins operations with a short- 
me schedule imposed upon ail members, requiring closing down-one 
extra day every two weeks. 


Probably the duties under this bill that apply to the bulk of 
these Italian cloths would not be above 123 per cent. What an 
opportunity with only such a barrier as this between this great 
American market for cotton cloth, the most valuable market 
for such commodities in the world, would be given Italy to 
relieve her congestion. With the consent of their Government, 
her manufacturers have consolidated their industry into one 
compact and formidable commercial machine. Thelr first step 
has been to reduce their production by stopping their mills for 
one day each two weeks. But to thus stop production is expen- 
sive, for it means not merely the loss of profits on one-twelfth 
of the output, but it means that an additional percentage of 
fixed charges that go on whether the mills run or not must be 
added to the cost of the product of the other 11 days. I do not 
know the cost of making goods in Italy, but undoubtedly it is 
no more than it is here, and probably considerably less. I hap- 
pened to stand on the street corner beside an Italian workman 
returning from his work a few days ago. I asked him why he 
had come to this country, and he said, “ Two dollars a day.” I 
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said, How much in Italy?” and be replied, “ Eighty cents a 
day.” Now that the policy of these Italian mills can be con- 
trolled as a unit, how much more profitable it will be for them 
to take the surplus they are now getting rid of by stopping and 
send it to a market like that of this country if the sacrifice 
they have to make does not exceed some 12 or 15 per cent. 

Mr. Unprrwoop, in his magazine article, says that with our 
industries accommodated to importations of 10 per cent they 
would never have to stop, because in periods of dull business 
a little reduction in price would enable them to replace the im- 
ported goods with their domestic product, and thus they would 
always have at hand the possibility of an increased market. A 
Utopian dream of academical equilibrium. What does he think 
would happen under the slight margin he proposes to erect 
against the enterprises of England when the extremely pros- 
perous times she is now enjoying are reversed and in order to 
find an additional outlet she only has to make a slight reduction 
in price to open up to her our markets for an additional quantity 
of merchandise over the 10 per cent that he proposes to allot 
to her? A reduction of 10 or 15 per cent in price to dispose of 
a temporary surplus to the markets of this country, and so avoid 
glutting the channels of her regular trade, would be a small 
price, indeed, for her merchants to pay to enable them to retain 
their regular profits in their regular markets. I suggest that 
the Senators on the other side of the Chamber who represent 
States having great cotton-manufacturing industries give this 
some consideration in deciding how far they want to go in sup- 
port of a bill that is so manifestly founded upon error, 

WHAT ACTUAL REDUCTION IS. 

In addition to a knowledge of what importations will occur 
under this bill, the next most important information is to know 
just what changes in duties have actually been made by it. 
On page 175 of the Senate Tariff Handbook the equivalent ad 
yalorem for 1912 under the present law is put down at 42.75 
per cent and under the proposed law it is estimated at 25.81 
per cent. The inference is that the average reduction pro- 
posed is the difference between these two rates, or a reduction 
of 16.94 per cent, practically 17 per cent. This would be an 
fiverage reduction amounting to about 40 per cent of the present 
duties. In reality the reduction is very much greater. In the 
first place the rate of 42.75 per cent there given for the present 
law is the average rate at which some seven and one-half 
million dollars’ worth of goods were imported. There is no 
evidence to show that this small amount of importations are 
imported in the same proportional quantity that the more than 
four hundred millions of cloth made in this country is manu- 
factured; and unless they are this rate is not an accurate repre- 
sentation of the actual percentage of duty that exists under 
the present law. There is every reason to suppose that these 
importations follow largely the line of lowest duties in each 
classification. I think that is the case, although there are no 
figures to prove it, but we do know that in a very large number 
of commonly made fabrics the duty is 50 per cent or more. 
Many such cases are cited in the Tariff Board’s report, and I 
believe if we had the accurate statistics they would show the 
average protection of this cotton schedule has been ever since 
1897 in the neighborhood of 50 per cent or more. Moreover, 
the average duty of 25.81 per cent given in that table for the 
new law can not be the correct average rate of this bill as ap- 
plied to the goods manufactured in this country. It is an 
estimate made by a system of figuring that if I cared to take 
the time I think I could easily show to be utterly erroneous 
of the rate that would apply merely to the small amount esti- 
mated to be imported under this bill. which amount, I think, I 
have already demonstrated is utterly unreliable. I have here 
a table showing all the different rates of Cuties in the proposed 
cloth schedule, the average of which is represented to be this 
25.81 per cent. 

Cotton-cloth duties, paragraph 257, Senate bill. 


Cotton-cloth duties, Senate bill—Continued. 


Duties oo classes, Duties last a classes. 
10 22.5 
12.5 25 
17.5 27.5 
10 22.5 
12.5 25 
15 27.5 
20 30 
8)105 8)200 
13.12% 257 
1,897,398,293 by 13.12 per cent equals--__----__--__- 248, 938, 656. 04 
140,255,429 by 25 per cent equals — 35, 063, 857. 25 
C e ee a eee 284, 002, 513. 29 


284,002,513.29 + 2.037, 053,722 equals 13.93 per cent. 

Approximate average protection on cloth manufactured in United 
States, 13.93 per cent. 

It shows eight classes of gray goods and eight classes of 
colored goods. Adding each of these columns and dividing by 
the number of duties shows an average of 17.8 per cent for the 
gray cloth and 20.3 per cent fer the colored cloth, the average 
of the two being 19.05 per cent, or nearly 7 per cent less than 
the average given in the handbook. But, while this shows a 
much lower average than the handbook gives for the new bill, 
it is not in itself a correct way of getting at the average rate. 
because the last four rates given in each column are very much 
higher than the first four rates in each column, and those high 
rates apply to kinds of cloth of which there are relatively very 
few manufactured. They apply entirely to cloth composed of 
yarns finer than No. 49, the production of which is small in 
comparison with the production of yarns coarser than No. 49. 
On page 43 of the Tariff Board’s report are figures taken from 
the census showing the total production of cotton yarns in this 
country, and they show that out of a total of 2.037,653,722 
pounds only 157.255.429 pounds are finer than No. 41. As the 
board’s division is made at No. 41 and the bill’s classifications 
divide at 49, a considerable portion of this 157,000,000 pounds 
would be covered by the duties of the first four classes of this 
table. It would be perhaps not out of the way to assume that 
at least 17,000,000 pounds was so included. We would therefore 
have only about 140,000,000 pounds to which the last four 
classes of duties apply, as against 1.897.398. 293 pounds to which 
the duties of the first four classes apply; or, in percentages, 
the duties of the first four classes apply to about 93.12 per cent 
of all the yarns manufactured in this country, and the duties 
of the last four classes apply to only 6.88 per cent. 

PROPOSED DUTY ONLY 16 PER CENT. 

The average of the duties of these first four classes in both 
the gray and colored column is 13.12 per cent, and the average 
of the duties in the last four classes in both columns is 25 per 
cent; and the average of these two duties based upon the pounds 
of yarn which they represent is 13.93 per cent. But some cor- 
rection would have to be made in this figure, because the fine 
yarn is more valuable per pound than the coarse yarn, and 
because we have no means of knowing to what extent the value 
of each is increased in cost in the process of weaving. Very 
large quantities of both classes of yarn are used to make com- 
mon fabrics in which the percentage of additional cost for weav- 
ing would probably not vary much. But very considerable 
quantities of both classes are used in making fancy or figured 
goods in which the increased cost for weaving is enormous, and 
I think there are materially more of the yarns under No. 49 
used for this purpose than of the finer numbers. In any event, 
the difference between the quantities produced of yarns that 
come under the first four classifications, as compared with those 
of the last four classifications, is so enormous that the average 
duty must necessarily be very much nearer the lower figure than 
the higher one. I do not know of any figures anywhere from 
which an absolutely correct estimate of this average duty can 
be obtained. but, judging from these figures, 16 per cent as the 
average certainly would not be too low, and that is very dif- 
ferent from 25.81 per cent, which the committee claimed is the 
average under the bill. It is perfectly evident to anyone who 
will examine this table that this figure of the committee’s can 
not possibly be correct, because out of the 16 different duties 
in the table there are only 3 of them as high as this com- 
mittee figure, and these 3 apply to the very finest numbers 
of yarn that are spun. I doubt if the production of such yarns 
is as much as 2 per cent of the total production in the country. 
If the actual protection to-day is 48 per cent and 16 per cent is 
what is afforded under this bill—and I think these figures do 
not exaggerate the conditions—then, instead of the moderate 
reduction that the handbock's statement would imply has been 
made in this schedule, a reduction from 42 per cent to 26 per 
cent, what we actually haye is a reduction from 48 per cent 
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to 16 per cent, or to about one-third of the present duty. That 
this estimate is absolutely correct I do not pretend to say, but 
that it much nearer represents changes that have been made 
by this bill than is suggested by any figures that have been put 
forth by the authors of it I think is indisputable. Their state- 
ments certainly enormously underestimate the changed condi- 
tions under which this industry will be carried on if their bill 
becomes a law. 
i EXAMPLES OF CHANGES, 

As an example, a very common fabric made in large quan- 
tities both North and South is a 40-inch 80 by 80 plain cloth, 
weighing 3.90 yards to the pound. The duty under the present 
law, as under the previous one, is 3 cents a running yard. The 
price of such a cloth in England last December, under very 
profitable conditions of trade, was something under 6} cents a 
yard, I have no doubt there would be many periods when that 
cloth would sell in England at 6 cents. The duty under the 
present bill would be 124 per cent, or three-quarters of a cent 
per yard, which is a reduction of 75 per cent of the duty now 
paid. 

As another example, take a 39-inch 84 by 124 sateen, weigh- 
ing 3.75 yards to the pound, a fabric which fairly represents a 
very considerable group. The duty under the present law is 
4.87 cents per running yard. Under the proposed law it would 
be 174 per cent, provided the examiner in the customhouse 
tested a sample of it which showed the yarn as fine as it actually 
was. The fine yarn in it, however, would probably come very 
close to the dividing line of the classes, and a very slight error 
in the examination would make the duty on this cloth 12} per 
cent. The value of it in the era of high prices in England in the 
spring of 1911 was 8.8 cents per yard. At a duty of 174 per cent 
this would be 1.54 cents per yard, or a reduction from the pres- 
ent duty of 3.33 cents per yard, a reduction equal to 68 per cent 
of the present duty. However, if, as might readily be the case, 
the examiner found that this cloth came under the 12} per 
cent duty class, the duty would be 1.1 cents a yard, which would 
be a reduction of 3.77 cents a yard from the present duty, equal 
to a reduction of 77.4 per cent from the duty now paid. 

BASIS OF CLASSIFICATION, 


I have discussed so far the character of the so-called informa- 
tion which the committees have given in regard to this bill. I 
have endeavored to show how inaccurate and misleading it is. 
I want now to discuss what, from a practical standpoint, I be- 
lieve is the most serious, illogical, and inexcusable provision of 
this bill, and that is the particular factor of cost that has been 
used to classify cloth. This classification has been made to 
depend entirely upon the finest number of yarn of which the 
cloth is composed, and, depending upon this feature solely, 
cloth has been divided into eight classes. 

Cloth whose finest number of yarn is not finer than No. 9 has 
a duty of 7} per cent ad valorem; containing yarn from 9 to 19, 
10 per cent; from 19 to 39, 124 per cent; from 39 to 49, 17 per 
cant: 49 to 59, 20 per cent; 59 to 79, 224 per cent; 79 to 99, 25 
per cent; and above 99, 273 per cent. When this cloth is 
bleached, contains color in any form, is figured or mercerized, 
21 per cent is added to the rate of each of these classes. 

The assumption here is that the only important element vary- 
ing the cost of cloth or, to be more exact, varying the labor cost 
as compared with other costs is the difference in the fineness 
of the yarn. That undoubtedly is a cause of variation of this 
cost in making cloth just as it is in making yarn. But it is by 
no means the only cause of such variation nor in very many 
cases the most important cause. The great development that 
has taken place in the manipulation of cotton during the last 
quarter of a century has been the decoration that constant 
experiment and increased experience has made possible to apply 
to these fabrics, so that to-day starting with a very inferior 
raw material, so far as price is concerned, some products of the 
cotton loom both for wearing and decorative purposes rival in 
beauty the products of wool and silk. 

It is in this development, so far as this country is concerned, 
that New England has taken the lead. The fierce competition the 
eotton-manufacturing industry, originally confined substantially 
to the Northern States, has been subjected to for the last 25 years 
by the lower wages, the longer hours permitted by law, and the 
employment of younger children in the Southern States took 
away from New England the manufacture of the coarser and 
commoner fabrics. She has found a legitimate field to replace 
the gap thus made by the production of these more artistic and 
more difficult fabrics. Where there were but few mills in New 
England 25 years ago that were making what are commonly 
known as fancy goods—and those few were only making fancy 
fabries which would now be considered of a simple character— 
a yery considerable part indeed of her machinery is now em- 


ployed in making these higher products of the loom. The cloths 
to which those decorative effects are applied are not determined 
by the coarseness or fineness of the yarn. In many cases the 
most elaborate and expensive processes are used to decorate 
cloths composed of coarse and medium counts, and their greatly 
advanced value is due almost entirely to the attractiveness of 
their patterns and to the additional labor of both brain and 
hand necessary to produce them. 

This bill ignores all that element of cost, except that the 24 
per cent additional duty that is applied to cloth when colored 
is also applied to it if figured. The effect of this is that a piece 
of unbleached or undyed figured cloth would have 24 per cent 
more duty than if not figured. But when bleached or dyed, 
which is the ordinary way in which such fabrics would be 
ae into this country, there is absolutely no additional 

uty. 

There has apparently been an attempt in this provision to 
recognize to a slight extent the difference in the cost between 
undecorated cloths, ordinarily made on the automatic loom, and 
the fancy cloths of much greater labor cost; but it will be in 
practice entirely inoperative, because to escape its provisions 
entirely it is only necessary for figured cloths to be imported in 
a bleached or dyed condition, under which circumstance there 
is no additional duty over ordinary cloth, an arrangement the 
logic of which is rather incomprehensible. 

DECORATED CLOTHS NOT RECOGNIZED, 


This cost of decorating cloths, which is only recognized by 
this abortive provision, is not only as much but in many cases 
very much more than the difference in labor cost between coarse 
yarns and fine. Yet while cloths of ordinary numbers, from 9 
to 39, have 123 per cent duty and the same cloths, if made out 
of yarns of numbers 80 or 90, have 25 per cent duty, twice as 
much as the cloths made out of the coarser yarns, the deco- 
rated cloths would have no increased duty at all. If the makers 
of this bill recognize that it is proper to increase a duty be- 
cause there is a greater labor cost in fine yarns as compared 
with coarse or because cloth made out of fine yarns is more of 
a luxury than when made out of coarse yarns, then it is most 
illogical to make no provision for this other equally costly and 
equally luxurious product. It is evident that if the differential 
they have used in the one case is a proper one and puts the 
articles to which it applies on an equality as regards protec- 
tion, then it leaves these figured fabrics in a most unpro- 
tected condition. There is no logical reason for having a 
large differential for one case and none at all for the other, 
and the inevitable result of this bill must be the loss to this 
country of a very considerable part of that kind of product. 

To show more clearly what I mean I have here a few illus- 
trative samples of cloth. This fabric which I hold in my 
hand is a common, ordinary piece of plain cloth, of which great 
quantities are made in the South. It has 48 threads in the 
warp and 48 threads in the filling, takes 27 yards, 40 inches 
wide, to weigh a pound, and is made of about No. 15 yarn. 
Bleached or dyed it would pay a duty of 124 per cent. Here is 
also a piece of what is commonly known as print cloth, made 
from yarns between 19 and 39, and colored or printed or 
bleached it would be subject to n duty of 15 per cent. Both of 
these fabrics are commonly made on the automatic loom, and 
the largest percentage of their cost is represented by cotton; 
the labor cost is some 20 or 30 per cent. 

I have here also some samples of decorative weaves, all of 
which are made out of coarse or medium numbers of yarn, 
from 19 to 39, so that in spite of the very evident additional 
cost of such fabrics the duty upon them would be exactly the 
same as upon this piece of print cloth, which has the same 
yarns, and only 24 per cent more than the very heavy, coarse, 
southern sheeting. These fancy cloths all require some kind 
of special attachments on the loom to produce them, such as 
Jacquard head, dobby head, leno motion, drop box, and so forth, 
and the complication of weaving them is such that but a few 
looms can be run by a weaver. I think I would not be at all 
out of the way in saying that the percentage of labor cost in 
such fabrics is two or three times the labor cost of these plain, 
undecorated goods. Here is one in particular which requires 
a Jacquard head, a leno motion, and a drop box to produce it— 
three expensive loom attachments, In this fabric the cotton 
constitutes about 25 per cent of its cost, and 75 per cent of its 
value is the cost of converting that cotton into cloth, Never- 
theless it falls in identically the same classification in this bill 
as the piece of print cloth, and would be subject to a duty of 
only 15 per cent. Such samples can be accumulated here in- 
definitely, for they are made in enormous number of varying 
patterns and varying constructions of cloth; but I presume it 
is not necessary for me to illustrate this to a greater extent. 
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What I am simply trying to demonstrate is that here is a 
great group of fabrics whose larger cost is entirely ignored in 
the classifications of this bill and that such fabrics are the 


luxuries of the textile trade. as much luxuries as silks of any. 


class can be considered luxuries, and yet, while under this bill 
a duty of 45 per cent is put upon silk cloths of all kinds and 
85 per cent on woolen cloths of all kinds, these cotton fabrics, 
equally creditable, equally attractive, and with much higher 
percentage of labor cost than is in the great majority of silk 
and woolen fabrics, have been entirely ignored and the classifi- 
cations of this bill are such that they receive one of the lowest 
rates of duty put on any product of the loom. 

Now, my friends, if your great leader thinks the necessities 
of the time call for efficiency, they call for efficiency just as 
much in the Halls of this Congress as they do in the weave 
room of a manufacturing establishment, and when you under- 
take to treat products of a similar character in entirely different 
ways so that one has two and one-half times the protection and 
another has three times the protection of some other, you can 
not claim to be writing a scientific or just or impartial act. 
On the contrary, it is capricious, illogical, and indefensible. 

I know—or, at least, it is commonly said—that in the secret 
councils in which you have discussed this bill you have de- 
cided that you will not change it, but I think this matter which 
I am bringing to your attention is of such importance, the claim 
which I am making is of such manifest justness, that I hope 
you will not ignore it, and I will introduce an amendment to this 
bill which will, at least partially, meet its requirements, 

WHAT HAPPENS TO DAMASK. 


I have said that these fancy weaves have not been taken into 
consideration in assorting the duties under this bill. But there 
is one exception. Paragraph 268 reads: 

Cotton table damask and manufactures of cotton table damask, or of 
which cotton table damask is the component material of chief value, not 
specially provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton table damask differs from ordinary cotton cloth of 
the same width and count of threads and weight merely be- 
cause it has a figure upon it produced by the Jacquard loom, It 
is made of coarse yarns, usually between Nos. 15 and 30, not of 
a large number of threads to the square inch, and if it were not 
figured would be a cloth of very common construction. It is 
essentially a southern product and its chief place of manufac- 
ture is the Rosemary Manufacturing Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
in a mill managed by J. L. Patterson. It is woven there upon 
an automatic loom to which a Jacquard head has been applied, 
and the gentleman who has charge of that mill has obtained a 
patent for the use of the Jacquard head in connection with an 
automatic loom and threatens with legal action anybody who 
attempts to use that combination in weaving cloth. 

As compared with these highly decorated fabrics which I 
have been showing, the percentage of labor cost in making this 
cloth is not large. Nevertheless, in spite of the monopoly of a 
certain form of economy that is attempted to be established by 
the makers of this fabric the only fancy cloth among all the 
thousands of kinds of such cloth that are produced in this coun- 
try that has an increase of duty on it because it is a fancy 
weave is this cotton damask. If this was a perfectly plain piece 
of cloth, it would pay a duty of 15 per cent under this bill. But 
because it has a Jacquard figure in it the duty is increased to 
25 per cent, an increase of 66% per cent of the duty on the plain 
cloth, I have shown you a great variety of fancy fabrics which 
come under exactly this same Classification of yarns, from 19 to 
39, and which, under this bill, will receive not one iota of addi- 
tional protection, and I hope the chairman of this committee or 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia who has charge of it 
will take occasion to explain to the Senate and to the country 
the reason wily such a distinction is made. 

I am not in the slightest degree suggesting that the duty on 
damask is too high. I know it is not. It is a reduction from a 
present duty of 40 per cent. Under that duty cotton damask to 
the extent of $312,795 is being imported. I think 25 per cent is 
too low a duty to put upon that article. It is as much entitled 
to 45 per cent as silk cloth is, or to 35 per cent as woolen cloth 
is. I am merely asking that at least the same treatment which 
is accorded to this cotton damask of North Carolina shall be 
accorded to the precisely similar products of the Jacquard and 
other fancy looms of New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

JUTE BAGGING. 

In comparison with this duty on cotton damask, to have what 
weight it may in disclosing the motives and methods that have 
made this tariff bil what it is, I want to stop long enongh at 
this point to contrast the treatment of damask produced in the 
South with tke t«itment that has been accorded to jute bag- 


ging consumed in the South in baling cotton. There is a duty 
on that article to-day of 6/10 cents, amounting to 10 or 12 per 
cent ad valorem. In this bill, as it came from the Honse of 
Representatives, out of all the products of the loom, whether 
the raw material is silk, or wool, or cotton, or jute, or what- 
ever it may be, the only article that did not have a duty of some 
sort upon it was bagging to be used by southern planters, which 
they buy at 5 or 6 cents as may be and sell when put around 
their bales at 10 or 15 or 20 cents, depending on the price of the 
cotton it incloses. And that article is still on the free list as 
reported to the Senate. I can understand the logic of a free 
trader; I understand and sympathize with the logic of a pro- 
tectionist; but the man with whom I can not have patience is 
the one who wants to have a duty on what he sells but expects 
to have what he buys on the free list. 

NOVELTY YARNS, 


In addition to the decorative effects that are produced by 
making figures in the process of weaving there are others that 
are produced by what are called novelty yarns. The aim in 
making the ordinary yarn or thread is to make it as even and 
regular in size throughout its length as possible, to make it 
uniform. But at times fashion asks for effects that are ob- 
tained in exactly the opposite way, and yarns are made so as 
to obtain a great variety of rough effects. They are filled with 
nubs and made as irregular as possible, the endeavor being to 
get a thread that is very thick in some places and very thin in 
others, and these are produced in a very great variety of differ- 
ent patterns. They are usually coarse yarns that are treated 
in this way, sometimes single yarns, and sometimes the effect 
is produced by twisting two or more yarns together in an ir- 
reguiar manner so that one of the threads will in places pile 
up in nubs or bunches on the other strand. I have here some 
cards showing samples of a variety of these effects. ‘The addi- 
tional cost of producing them is in most cases very considerable 
and, as a rule, it is all labor cost. The use of them varies ac- 
cording to the fashion of the day. Just now, a certain form of 
them is being used in very considerable quantities to make 
what is known as a ratiné that has been for the last year or 
so one of the most popular fabrics for women's wear. 

As a rule, also, the labor cost of weaving cloth is very ma- 
terially increased by the use of such yarns. No attention is 
paid at all in this bill to any of these considerations. They 
are utterly ignored. The duty assessed upon the yarns them- 
selves and the cloth containing them is exactly the same as 
though they were of ordinary construction. 

Certainly, if this schedule is to be a defensible one and the 
product of efficient methods and if it endeavors, as it ap- 
parently does, to make a distinction in its rates of duty between 
one cotton product and another on account of cost, it must be 
thorough in that respect. There is no excuse for elaborate dis- 
tinctions being drawn in some cases on account of difference in 
cost and equally great or much greater causes of cost varia- 
tions from other causes being entirely ignored. Nevertheless 
I think these illustrations show conclusively that that is 
exactly what has occurred. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 


This cotton business is peculiar in one respect, in that it is 
earried on in two differenct sections of the country and under 
very different conditions. In thinking of cotton goods, we are 
apt to get in the habit of assuming that because things are 
made out of the same raw material they can, in tariff making, 
be bunched under one common head and be properly treated by 
some uniform duty. This is not the case, for there is as great 
a difference between things that are made from cotton as 
though the raw material had been in one ease cotton and in 
another silk or wool, and these differences are largely increased 
when, as happens to be the situation in this industry, the con- 
ditions under which the manufacture is carried on are dissimi- 
lar. As an illustration of this, I quote from the census report 
of 1910, upon the percentage of labor in making cotton goods: 
Maine, 30.2 per cent; New Hampshire, 29.6 per cent; Massachu- 
setts, 27.4 per cent; Rhode Island, 29.1 per cent; Connecticut, 
28.5 per cent; an average of 28.9 per cent. Compare this with 
the situation in the South, where in Georgia it is 17.7 per cent; 
in North Carolina, 18.5 per cent; and in South Carolina, 20.2 
per cent; an average of 18.8 per cent. These, of course, are 
averages, but they show that taking the industry as a whole 
in these two sections the fabrics made in New England need 
50 per cent more labor to produce than those made in the 
South. 

So far as this cotton schedule is concerned, it is a bill made 
by southerners, and I say it in no disrespect and in no criticism 
of individuals. I know how diligently the members of the sub- 
committee of the Senate who took this cotton schedule under 
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consideration endeavored to understand the problems that were 
involved in it. I know that the junior Senator from Georgia, 
who took a prominent part in these deliberations, gave it his 
very best consideration, but I also know that no man can come 
out of the training of the law, where he has never been accus- 
tomed to dealing with these mercantile questions, and in a few 
weeks become an expert maker of tariffs that apply to a com- 
plicated and diversified industry of this kind. 

I do believe that in the consideration of these schedules the 
gentlemen of the South have had the ear of the committee, and 
the result is shown in this bill with the products of the South 
protected. I do not in the least object to that. I think they 
ought to be protected, but I also think that the legislators who 
have charge of this bill, and who have the interests of the South 
at heart, as they should have, and who have taken care that the 
necessaries of the cotton trade made there are amply protected. 
as they should do, should at least have been willing to give 
consideration to the luxuries of the cotton trade, even if they 
are made in New England. They are entitled to the same treat- 
ment that they give in this bill to the luxuries of the silk trade, 
or the luxuries of the woolen trade, and if 45 per cent is justi- 
fied in one case and 35 per cent in another, 15 per cent for these 
artistic fabrics of the northern cotton looms is indefensible, and 
in effect it means getting them through the door of the custom- 
house instead of through the door of an American mill. 

AUTOMATIC LOOM, 


A few years ago there was produced in New England, as a 
result of many years of experiment, what.is known as the auto- 
matic loom. It is the most important device for reducing the 
cost of some classes of textiles that has been devised in modern 
times. It was produced by Americans, to meet the conditions 
of this country, and never would have been produced unless the 
Republican tariff system had made this country the field for its 
operations. About 250,000 of them have been sold in this coun- 
try and on the fabrics they are adapted to they have made great 
economies possible, so that the weaving machinery of this coun- 
try is probably the most efficient in the world, and partly be- 
cause of this it has been possible for “hat condition to come 
around which the Tariff Board reported when they discovered 
so many American cloths selling as low or lower here as Eng- 
lish cloths were sold in England. 

But this loom is not applicable to all fabrics. There are a 
great many plain fabrics even which can not be made upon 
it with any particular saving in cost, and a very large propor- 
tion of these decorative fabrics can not be made upon it at 
all. But because the efficiency of this country, by adopting this 
device during the last dozen years or so, has made it possible 
to materially reduce the duty on some cotton fabrics and yet 
maintain a reasonable protection, is no reason for punishing 
that part of the industry to which this condition is not appli- 
cable, and it seems to me like commercial fanaticism to throw 
away that part of it in which our machinery is on an equality 
with the foreign because on another part of it our machinery 
is far ahead of it. 

AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

This tariff bill is an ad valorem bill. I do not believe in an 
ad valorem duty compared with a specific, where it is possible 
to apply the latter. The ad valorem affords a great temptation 
to undervaluations, and puts a premium on the dishonest, as 
against the honest, merchant. Besides being more difficult to 
collect, it is not stable. It fluctuates with the cost of the raw 
material, thereby making the Government's revenue uncertain, 
and provides the most protection to home industry when it is 
least needed—that is, when times are good and prices are 
high—and the least protection when it is most needed, at 
times when business is quiet and prices are low, and when the 
foreigner is only too glad to get a market at any price for the 
goods he can not sell to his regular trade. I do not for a 
moment believe that where the rates have been written in this 
bill as 10 per cent or 15 per cent or 20 per cent ad valorem, or 
whatever they may be, that that will be the rate collected in 
actual practice. 

I think it is particularly objectionable that the system of 
specific rates which has prevailed in this cotton schedule for 
some 50 years, both under Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministratlons, should have been abandoned because, as a re- 
sult of constant study during that long half century, there has 
been evolved a scientific system of applying them that is not 
equaled in any other schedule of the tariff. 

YARN DUTIES. 

Under the present law the duties on cotton yarn is an ex- 
ample of this. Starting with a basis of 24 cents a pound up 
to No. 15, one-sixth cent per pound is added for each number 


between 15 and 30, and one-fifth cent per number for each 
number from 30 up. This gives a uniform differential, worked 
out as a result of experience, so that the duty varies uni- 
formly with the variation in fineness of the yarn. It is easy 
to collect, as all it is necessary to do in the customhouse is to 
find the number of the yarn. It is not necessary to fix the 
price. Undervaluation is impossible, and there is nothing to 
quarrel about. It constitutes an equitable sliding scale of 
duties, varying uniformly in proportion to the variations of 
cost. This bill substitutes for it a stepping-stone system, by 
which the numbers are grouped into classes, and wide varia- 
tions are made in the duties of each class. For instance, yarns 
from 19 to 39 pay 10 per cent duty; yarns from 39 to 49, 15 
per cent duty. Under this system, the duty is exactly the same 
on No. 20 yarn as it is on No. 39, although the No. 39 is twice 
as fine as the No. 20. But on No. 40 yarn, which is only one 
number finer than 39, the duty has been increased by 50 per 
cent of the rate for No. 39. 

It is sometimes necessary in making variable duties to use 
this stepping-stone classification, but it is never desirable, any 
more than it is ever desirable to use an ad valorem duty when 
a specific duty can be substituted for it. In the case of this 
yarn section, if the authors of the bill merely wanted to reduce 
the duties, it was a perfectly simple and feasible thing to re- 
duce them to any extent without in the slightest degree destroy- 
ing the very perfect system under which the duty is now as- 
sessed. They could reduce the specific rate by one-fourth, by 
one-half, or by three-fourths, or anything they pleased, and 
still retain the system. If they- object in this case that they 
want to substitute ad valorem duties, then I hope some mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee will explain why in the silk 
schedule they are offering an amendment adopting a specific 
duty for silk yarns. In the present law, for the first time in 
the history of tariff making, a specific system of duties was 
worked out that was applicable to the silk trade. Such a 
system had not been adopted before because no one had worked 
out a method by which specifie duties could be equitably ap- 
plied to that particular industry. But it was done during the 
consideration of the Payne-Aldrich bill, and I understand that 
in practice it has given excellent results both from the stand- 
point of the Government in collecting its revenue and from the 
standpoint of the users of silk. But it is in no sense as perfect 
and well distributed apportionment of duties as is this present 
cotton-yarn schedule, the form of which is as near to perfection 
as probably could be devised, and I fail to understand under 
what influence the Senate committee should have taken the 
wise step of substituting this form of duty for silk yarns when 
they are abandoning the very same idea, although much more 
perfectly developed, in the cotton-yarn schedule. 

UNIFORM DIVPERENTIAL, 


Even if they were fixed in their determination, contrary to 
all good precedent as it is, to use this utterly unnecessary ad 
valorem duty for this yarn schedule, even then they need not 
have adopted in the application of that ad valorem duty the 
stepping-stone system, for it is as easy with an ad valorem 
duty on yarns to make a uniform differential to apply to yarn 
as it was to apply a uniform differential with the present 
specific duty. This yarn schedule begins with a duty of 5 per 
cent on the coarse numbers, and ends with a duty of 25 per cent 
on No. 99. The difference between the two is 20 per cent, 
and it covers 100 numbers, which is equal to an average of 
one-fifth cent per number. By starting with a proper basis 
and simply adding one-fifth per cent ad valorem per number, 
they would easily have avoided the objections to which the step- 
ping-stone system they have adopted is subject. They would 
not have had the glaring inconsistency, which in this case was 
entirely unnecessary, of having a duty 50 per cent higher on 
No. 40 than on the No. 39 just below it. 

THREAD, 


I want to call attention to paragraph 256, which provides for 
15 per cent duty upon thread. Thread is made by twisting 
two or more strands of yarn together, thus forming what ap- 
pears to the eye like a single thread. The ordinary yarn is 
the raw material of this product. It is usually made, and this 
particularly applies to the thread sold at retail for domestic 
use, out of very fine numbers of yarn. It requires great per- 
fection in its manufacture, much greater perfection than is 
ordinarily obtained or than is commercially possible for weaving 
yarns. There are some 40 domestic manufacturers of it. Some 
$30,000,000 worth are produced annually. This product is di- 
vided into two classes, thread for manufacturers’ use, which 
is generally sold in large quantities, and thread for retail, or 
domestic thread, as it is commonly called. The manufacturers’ 
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thread constitutes about two-thirds of the industry, some twenty 
millions, and the domestic thread one-third of the industry, or 
ten or twelve millions. 

This domestic thread is made principally by one part, in this 
country, the J. & P. Coats Co., whose American factory is in the 
city of Pawtucket, in the State of Rhode Island. This company 
largely controls this part of the thread product in this country 
and over a substantial part of the world, and it has done so for 
a great many years. The reason of its control is because it 
makes the best thread, and always has. Thread demands great 
perfection. It must be as nearly uniform as possible throughout 
its length, and uniformity is a very difficult thing to attain. It 
must be put upon a spool in one unbroken length. Its total cost 
for a household is very small, and the woman who buys it cares 
more for a good article than she does for a low price. 

The principal numbers of single yarn out of which this house- 
hold thread is made are in the neghborhood of No. 100. The 
duty on No. 100 yarn in this bill, bleached or colored, is 274 per 
cent, but when strands of that number have been twisted into a 
thread the duty is only 15 per cent, or about one-half. The 
labor cost of turning cotton into thread is probably double the 
cost of turning cotton into ordinary commercial yarn of the size 
of which that thread is composed. 

The only reason I have heard for protecting the labor em- 
ployed in thread making about one-fourth what is given for the 
labor employed in making the yarn of which it is composed 
is this question of control. It is plain from the existing situa- 
tion in that industry that no benefit can result from an attempt 
to attack this control through the tariff. You can not make 
J. & P. Coats in Paisley, Scotland, compete in price with their 
factory in this country. If, because of this very low duty, they 
can market their English product here cheaper than they can 
make thread here, they will undoubtedly do so, sell it at the 
same price, and make that much more money. And the only 
effect of the change will be that the labor now employed in 
their Rhode Island factory will either lose their employment or 
be asked to accept lower wages. 

The twenty millions or so of manufacturers’ thread, in the 
production of which some 40 American mills are engaged and 
in which there is active competition, as I understand it, will be 
put at a greater disadvantage as regards foreign competition 
than any other producer of yarn in America. 

I see no logic in this duty. If it is an attempt to punish J. & 
P. Coats for adopting a policy in the manufacture of thread that 
somebody thinks is against American public policy, the only 
possible party who can be benefited is the party whom it is 
sought to punish, and the only parties who will be injured will 
be the parties who are entirely innoc_nt of any wrongdoing. It 
is a bull-in-a-china-shop proceeding. If the law against monopoly 
has been violated in any way the Department of Justice is the 
one to deal with it. I certainly hope the inequality in this 
thread duty will not be persisted in, and that the large number 
of working people who now find employment in that industry 
which, on account of the necessity of obtaining skilled workers 
to attain the perfection needed pays wages above the average, 
will not lose their employment. 

CLOTH CLASSIFICATION. 


In addition to the yarn being grouped into classes according 
to numbers by this stepping-stone system, cotton cloth is classi- 
fied in exactly the same way, and into the same subdivisions, 
but with duties 24 per cent higher for each division, as com- 
pared with the yarn; that is, on cloth containing yarn not finer 
than No. 9 the duty is 74 per cent for cloth in the gray and 
10 per cent for cloth colored, and so forth, as compared with 5 
per cent and 71 per cent for the unwoven yarn, according to 
whether it is gray or colored, and so forth. 

I want to consider with what ease duties can be collected on 
cloth classified in this manner. It is not a new thing to haye 
the duty vary according to the number of yarn in the cloth, 
being higher as the cloth is made out of finer yarns or, in other 
words, is lighter in weight. In the present law, and in previous 
tariff laws for many years, cotton cloth, for the purpose of tariff 
making, has been divided into classes to which varying rates 
have been applied, depending in the first place upon the number 
of threads in a square inch of cloth, and these classes then 
divided into subdivisions according to the fineness of the yarn 
in the cloth. In the present law, for instance, one class com- 
prises cloth containing not over 50 threads to the square inch; 
the next comprises cloth containing from 50 to 100 threads to 
the square inch; the next 100 to 150 threads to the square inch, 
and so on. Cloth in this last class has a duty of 12 cents per 
square yard if it takes more than 4 square yards to weigh 
n pound; 2 cents if it takes between 4 and 6 square yards 
to weigh a pound; 2} cents if it takes between 6 and 8 
square yards to weigh a pound. This latter provision is the 


one which varies the duty in accordance with the fineness of 
the thread. 

To determine all the conditions necessary to classify cloth 
under these countable schedules, as they are called, which in- 
clude the great bulk of cloth manufacture, is merely to count 
the number of threads to the square inch, which is very readily 
done in a few minutes by the aid of a special magnifying glass 
provided for that purpose, and then put any convenient length 
of it on a scale and weigh it. This description of cloth conforms 
to the market stipulations used in buying and selling cloth in 
this country, and to which merchants are thoroughly accus- 
tomed. 

NEW CLASSIFICATION DIFFICULT. 

In this new bill the division of the cloth into classes, accord- 
ing to the finest yarn it contains, is a matter very difficult to 
determine, because the classification is dependent not upon the 
average number of yarn that is in the fabric, but upon the 
finest number of yarn which it contains, The classification of 
the present law, so far as it depends upon the fineness of the 
yarn, is determined by the average number of yarn of which 
the cloth is composed, which is manifestly the only proper way 
in which a change of duties depending upon this consideration 
should be based. 

Cloths are made for various purposes sometimes out of very 
disproportionate numbers. The ordinary way of making cloth 
is to have the warp made of a little coarser number than the 
filling, because in weaving there is very much more strain on 
the warp than on the filling and the coarser the yarn, other 
things being equal, the stronger it is; so a piece of print cloth 
is made of 28 yarn in the warp and 36 yarn in the filling, and 
some such proportional difference is the usual standard. But 
for many special purposes, cloths are made of very widely differ- 
ent numbers and not infrequently the amount of the fine num- 
ber used is a very small part of the total cloth. I have in my 
hand a sample of cloth containing three different numbers of 
yarn, one number in the warp and two in the filling. The warp 
yarn and the coarse number of the filling yarn are coarser than 
number 39 and constitute in the neighborhood of 8S per cent 
of the total construction of the cloth. But the other number 
of the filling is about No. 85 and constitutes only some 12 per 
cent of the total fabric. Nevertheless, under this bill, because 
there is 12 per cent of that yarn in the cloth it would pay a 
duty of 25 per cent, although the average of all the numbers 
contained in the fabric is between No. 19 and No. 39 and 
would not entitle it to a duty of over 15 per cent. A piece of 
cloth made entirely of No. 85 yarn would be subjected tu 
exactly the same duty as this piece that contains only 12 per 
cent of that number. While the average of the yarn in this 
cloth is such as would put it into the 15 per cent class, it is 
subjected to a duty two-thirds greater than a cloth having the 
same average number, but in which that average was made up 
of numbers which themselves were between 19 and 39. 

BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 


This method of classifying cloth for dutiable purposes by 
the finest number which it contains is a novelty so far as 
American tariffs are concerned. I think it must be a novelty 
so far as tariffs of any country are concerned, because I have 
discovered no other place where such a methed is now or ever 
has been resorted to. It is apparent that when it first came up 
for consideration the possibility of ascertaining the finest num- 
ber in a piece of cloth was a matter of some consideration, 
because Mr. UNDbrnwoop consulted the Bureau of Standards in 
regard to its possibilities, and the reply of the Bureav of 
Standards is published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 
28, 1911. They say: 

An analyst can readily determine the count of yarns used in the 
manufacture of any fabric. The accuracy with which this can be 
done depends upon whether the count is to be given for the yarn in 
the finished condition or in its pay condition, previous to weaving. 
If the count in the finished condition is desired, it can be determined 
accurately within one-half count for wa yarns and one count for 
the weft or filling yarns. If it is desired in the gray condition pre- 
vious to weaving, e possible accuracy will cepa largely upon the 
nature of the fabrics. Fabrics paving : very slight amounts of loadin: 
or finishing materials upon them can be analyzed with an accuracy o 
one count for the warp yarns and two counts for the weft yarns. 
Fabrics having large amounts of loading or finishing materials which 
have to be extracted before they are returned to the gray condition 
can be analyzed with an accuracy of two counts in the warp yarns 
and from three to four counts in the weft yarns. 

And then they go on to say that this result can be obtained 
by the analysis of a piece 4 inches square cut from the fabric. 
I do not say that it is impossible by very careful analysis to 
find out in most cases approximately the numbers of yarn of 
which cloth is composed. But that it is easy to do or cany 
be done with anything like the accuracy which the Bureau of 
Standards sets forth in this letter and by the use of a 4-inch 
sample, is utterly impossible. It is impossible not because the 
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different kinds of yaru of which the 4 inches may be composed 
ean not be unraveled and accurately weighed but because the 
art of spinning yarns for ordinary commercial use has noi yet 
advanced to that point of perfection that so small a quantity 
of yarn as is contained in 4 inches of cloth can be depended 
upon to show the actual number in the whole cloth with any- 
thing like the accuracy which is here described. The Burean of 
Standards have no methods of ascertaining the number different 
from those commonly employed in the trade. Their methods 
are exactly the same that have prevailed ever since I have 
known anything about it, and that is a great many years now. 

When this statement of the grounds upon which this classi- 
fication was proposed to be made was first given to the public 
two years ago I was very much surprised at the claim that a 
correct determination of the number of the yarn in cloth could 
be ascertained by an examination of so small a quantity, be- 
cause the accuracy ot the determination was greater than the 
perfection of the article itself. 

And I was still more surprised that the bureau should claim 
that they could ascertain not merely the number of the yarn 
as it actually appearcd in bleached or dyed cloth but that they 
could also tell with such accuracy, as they claimed, from an 
examination of bleached or dyed cloth, the number that this 
yarn had in the gray cloth before it had been submitted to 
any of these so-called finishing processes, because when a piece 
of cloth is bleached it loses a certain amount of its weight by 
the process of bleaching; when it is dyed, in many cases, it 
absorbs a certain amount of weight; and this loss and gain vary 
according to many conditions. Therefore to attempt to argue 
with great accuracy from the weight of yarn as it has been 
taken from a bleached or colored fabric back to what it may 
have been in the gray is so unreliable a process, unless the 
investigator knows all the details of the treatment the cloth 
has been subjected to in the finishing process, that very few 
manufacturers will undertake te exactly duplicate a compli- 
cated piece of finished cloth without first making an experi- 
mental sample. And when they do it they are very apt to find 
that they have to modify materially their judgment as to how 
the fabric was composed. 

A BUREAU ASKED TO MAKE TESTS. 

To test therefore the reliability of the claim, shortly after 
this letter was made public, I submitted to the bureau some 
samples of yarn in the gray and some samples of cloth, asking 
them to make an analysis such as they have proposed. I submit 
in full the correspondence and the report which they made to 
me. (Appendix B.) I have samples here, if anybody is in- 
terested, of the five cloths that I submitted. Most of them 
were bought within a day or two of my letter in one of the 
local dry goods stores. They are, of course, samples of the 
kinds of cloth in which some difficulty would be found in mak- 
ing these analyses. But there are thousands of cloths of equal 
or greater difficulty of analysis which the customhouses will 
have to examine in this way if this bill becomes a law, The 
bureau, in its letter, claimed that the number could be ascer- 
tained within one-half count for warp yarns and within one 
count for weft or filling yarns. The most instructive exhibit 
of the possibility of doing this is shown by the variations in 
the numbers which were found in the samples of yarn of which 
tests were made of 20 successive lengths of 28 yards each, 
that being about the quantity of yarn that they would find in 
4 inches of cloth. In sample A the variation was from No. 63.1 
to 69.3, a difference of 6.2 numbers; in sample B the variation 
was from 63.8 to 70.7, a variation of 6.9 numbers. And so it 
goes on through the different samples. These variations are not 
different from what is found ordinarily in weighing smali 
quantities of yarn for testing the number in the ordinary proc- 
ess of manufacture. But it is evident from this variation in 
the actual yarn itself that what the Bureau of Standards has 
claimed to do is to determine the number with an accuracy 
that does not exist in the yarn itself. 

In their examination of the cloth, instead of getting results 
within one-half count of the warp yarn as they claimed was 
possible, in sample No. 1, with only three weighings, they found 
a variation of 2.1 numbers. In sample No. 2 in the warp a 
variation of 4.4 numbers, nearly nine times the maximum varia- 
tion within which their letter claims they could werk. And 
similar results are apparent in the other parts of their report. 

COULD NOT GIVE GRAY NUMBERS. 

Further than this, what I asked for was for them to give me 
the count of these yarns in the gray. In two of the samples I 
knew what this gray count was, or approximately, and I should 
have been very much surprised if they had obtained it with 
anything like the accuracy to which their letter claimed they 


could attain. But they did not even undertake it, and the 
reason they give in their report is. The values“ (by which 
they mean the count) “are for the yarn in the woren condition, 
since the ‘take up’ in the weave of the five fancy fabrics is so 
uncertain, on account of the extra filling to obtain the figure, 
that it is difficult to correct for it and reduce the count to the 
yarn in the gray.” So that, instead of it being a fact that “an 
analyst can readily determine the count of yarns used in the 
manufacture of any fabric,” this test shows that it is a matter 
of some considerable difficulty in some fabrics, and shows 
further that so far as doing it with anything like the accuracy 
they have claimed it is impossible. 

The classifications into which this bill divides cotton cloth 
are made to depend upon a difference of one single number in 
the size of the yarn, and a very material difference in the duty 
depends upon ascertaining accurately what that number is. If 
that number is 483, the duty is 124 per cent; but if that number 
is 494, almost one-half is added to that duty, and it becomes 173 
per cent. 

COST OF TESTS. 

In addition to asking the bureau to make this test of the num- 
ber of the yarn, 1 asked them also to ~ive me a statement of 
the time and cost of the analyses; aiso to count the thread per 
square inch of these samples, that being the way to classify 
cloth under the present bill, and to give me the time and cost 
of this process as well. I think the result is very interesting 
#s bearing upon the practicability of adopting this hitherto 
untried system of classification. ‘The result is given in Table 
No. 4 of their report, and it shows that on these five samples. 
which I submitted the time consumed in an analysis for the 
yarn varied from 14 hours to 5 hours and the cost varied from 
64 cents to $4.76; and this was but for a single examination. 
To be at all sure in actual practice that an analysis of this 
kind was accurate it would be necessary for the examiner to 
check it up by making at least one other similar analysis in a 
different part of the fabric, and that would mean adding mate- 
rially to the time and cost which the bureau reported, although 
I do not suppose it would double it. In comparison with this 
the bureau determined the threads per inch of these fabrics to 
get the classification under the present law. The time required 
was from 5 to 15 minutes and the cost was from 8 to 24 cents 
to a sample, which certainly shows a very material difference 
in the cost and trouble to the Government of classifying cloth 
under the present method as compared with the method they 
propose to establish. It was two weeks after my inquiry before 
I received the report of what the burean could “readily de- 
termine.” 7 

The bureau says, in explanation of these costs, that no doubt 
employees working continuously on such work could so sys- 
tematize it as to accomplish four or five times as much, Prob- 
ably they could reduce the time and cost. but I think it very 
doubtful that they could make anything like the saving that the 
bureau guesses they could. .But it is also true in making a 
comparison of the cost of the two methods that it does not, I 
expect, take the present examiners in the customhouses any- 
thing like the time to determine the count that was taken by 
the Bureau of Standards, so these two anticipated efficiencies 
would doubtless offset each other to a considerable extent. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Under this bill the domestic producer has no way of obtain- 
ing information as to how carefully a law of this kind is being 
administered. Even if the importer of the cloth for any reason 
believed that the rate is lower than it should be there is no 
lawfyl step he can take to compel au increase in it. There is 
no provision for any interested party except the importer and 
the Government to obtain any knowledge about how these rates 
are being assessed; and even if be obtained the information, 
there is no legal provision by which his views could be sub- 
mitted to a court for decision. 

On July 17 there was published in the New York Commercial 
an interview with Mr. Downing, the chairman of an importers’ 
committee formed to have this tariff bill made as favorable as 
possible to their interests. He was congratulating himself and 
his fellow importers upon the favorable provisions they had 
been able to obtain in the administrative sections. With such 
provisions as these it is no wonder these gentlemen who repre- 
sent the looms and the spindles of England rejoice when they 
find a system of classification of cotton fabrics whose meaning 
has been established by the experience of half a century's use, 
and whose terms have been interpreted by repeated decisions in 
the courts, abandoned and replaced by a new and unheard of 
classification, under which it is impossible for even a thoroughly 
impartial tribunal like the Bureau of Standards to determine 
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with any exactness the conditions that exist in a piece of cloth 
that will fix its status as regards whether it should pay one 
duty or another. 

To count the threads in a piece of cloth for the purpose of 
deciding what duty it shall pay under the present law can 
ordinarily be done in half a minute. If there is any doubt 
about it the threads can be counted very quickly in a dozen 
places, and there is no injury done to the cloth. To cut a 
sample from a piece of cloth, to pull out and separate the dif- 
ferent kinds of yarn and ascertain exactly the finest number, 
is a tedious operation. If an examiner made twenty such exami- 
nations probably no two of them would give the same result. 
The report of the Bureau of Standards on the yarn which I sub- 
mitted shows that that yarn varied six numbers in 20 weigh- 
ings. The change of one number makes a difference of 5 per 
cent in some cases in the rate of duty the article has to pay. 

An examiner so disposed—and powerful pressure can be 
brought to bear upon the examiners by the great importing 
interests that the possibilities of business under this bill will 
bring them in contact with, and pressure that is not bribery 
either but is just as hard to resist—whose first test shows that 
the fabric ought to go in a class paying the higher duty, can 
easily decide that he ought to make another test or two or 
three, and it would not be surprising if in one of them he dis- 
covered conditions that would justify him in classifying the 
fabric for the lower duty and which he would decide was the 
controlling test. 

The importer knows how his cloth is made. What will in- 
evitably happen, therefore, will be that in addition to the abso- 
lute undervaluation in price that the adoption of this ad- 
valorem duty will cause, whenever an examiner makes a mis- 
take and analyzes the yarn in a piece of cloth as being coarser 
than it is in fact, there will be no protest on the part of the 
importer; but whenever by any chance the analysis shows the 
yarn to be finer than the importer thinks it is, or whenever 
the analysis shows that the yarn is fine enough so that it 
brings a fabric into a higher class by a small margin, there will 
be appeals and demands for reexamination on the part of the 
importer, a process which will cause constant friction and will 
make an opportunity under this classification for the possi- 
bility of deliberate fraud that has not heretofore existed in this 
textile schedule, 

It will not be possible to keep for any length of time all these 
little, minute frayings of cloth, upon the weighing of which the 
determination of these classifications has depended, and when 
they are once destroyed there will be no possibility of checking 
up the reports. 

HOW TO MAKB YARN CLASSIFICATION. 


I have gone into some detail in trying to show some of the 
features of this proposed classification of cloth in accordance 
with the highest number of yarn it contains. If it was neces- 
sary in order to establish classification by numbers that it 
should depend upon the highest number, and if there were good 
reasons outside of that for preferring a number classifica- 
tion instead of the thread-per-inch classification now used, 
doubtless we could put up with these inconsistencies and èx- 
penses. But it is easily possible to get a much simpler method 
of making this classification, and that simpler method is the 
one by which the difference in classification on account of 
number is made in the present law and in many previous laws. 
And that is simply to make the classification depend not upon 
the finest number of yarn that happens to be in the fabric, 
utterly irrespective of the amount of that yarn that might be 
present, but to base the classification upon the average number 
of all the yarn that is contained in the cloth, As I have already 
explained, all the steps it would be necessary to take to acquire 
the information to assign a piece of cloth to its proper classifi- 
cation under that arrangement is simply to count the number 
of threads and to weigh the fabric, exactly as it is done to-day. 

If that should be done, then to raise an equal amount of 
revenue or to give an equal amount of protection, whatever 
may be the theory on which the bill is written—and I do not 
know what it is, because some of the schedules of this bill are 
as highly protective as the most extreme protectionist could 
ask, and they go down through successive gradations to articles 
on the free list for whose presence there I can see no more 
reason than for many of those that are covered by duties—it 
would be necessary to make the differential of 24 per cent 
between duties on the cloths and yarns a little higher— 
certainly 5 per cent, and perhaps 74 per cent. By so doing 
probably most cloths would pay practically the same duty 
as they would under the arrangement of the bill, and all 
these difficulties of administration arising from the long and 
delicate process of analyzing the fabric, necessitating as it does 
the destruction of a certain part of it, would disappear at once. 


CONCEALED DUTIES. 


I do not know in whose mind this system of making classifica- 
tions originated. I do not know by what arguments it has been 
defended. All I have ever heard advanced in favor of it was 
that the communication from the Bureau of Standards claimed 
that it was possible. It is certainly most incomplete, but I pre- 
sume whoever did originate it knew that in trying to make it 
depend solely upon the finest number in the fabric by so doing, 
while apparently putting upon cloths merely 24 per cent more 
duty than upon the yarns of which they were woven, they were 
in reality making a concealed protection as applied to a great 
many fabrics of another 23, or 5, and in some cases of 74 per 
cent. Whether the subcommittee of the Senate who had charge 
of the revision of this scheduie understood this I do not know. 
In what has been published of the hearings held before them, 
there is no reference to it, but so little of those hearings, as I 
understand it, has been published that it may have been brought 
to their attention. Whether the Ways and Means Committee 
knew it I do not know, but it is one of the things they should 
have known, and is so plain and simple they would have known 
it if they had had about them some textile expert, as they 
ought. 

From any point of view, however, whether of administration 
or of a frank application of whatever duty is intended, it is ob- 
jJectionable. If the amount of duty now involved in this 
schedule is the amount that the party in power wished to im- 
pose, then the way to impose it is the way that will lead to the 
fewest complications and deceptions in administration. 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


In addition to the difficulties and injustice which will in- 
evitably result from this unnecessary classification, there is 
another feature that is also of great importance, This bill 
provides in paragraph 258 that the number of the yarn in cotton 
cloth herein provided for shall be ascertained under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. The bill 
itself leaves absolutely undetermined some very important 
features that should be decided by this Congress and not by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, because, as they are decided, 
one way or another, the rate of duty will be materially affected. 
It is the duty of Congress to legislate upon the amount of duties 
that fabrics shall pay. We may very properly leave to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the decision of details of administra- 
tion that simply affect the ease and convenience of the merchant 
and the customhouse employees. But we should not permit, 
and it is not scientific legislation to permit, that official to de- 
cide, according to his personal inclination and without any guide 
expressed in law, questions that in themselves materially lower 
or raise the rates of duty. 

In this bill as it came from the caucus there was, at the end 
of paragraph 258, after the words “to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury,” a provision which read as follows: 
“ But the number to be determined by taking the length of the 
yarn to be equal to the distance covered by it in the cloth.” 
That caucus amendment is omitted from the bill as it comes 
from the hands of the committee, but the question inyolved is 
not settled, it is merely side-stepped. It will still have to be 
decided by the Secretary of the Treasury whether, when a 
fabric has been dissected and the strands are to be weighed, 
they shall be measured to obtain their actual length, or it shall 
be assumed when a piece of 4-inch cloth is used for the analysis 
that each piece of yarn in it is just 4 inches long. Under most 
circumstances some of the threads in a piece of 4-inch cloth 
are more than 4 inches long, because they go under and over 
intersecting threads, and in some cases that amounts to a very 
considerable increase in length. It is not uncommon for threads 
to be 10 per cent longer than the length of the cloth, and in some 
decorative effects threads are put into the cloth in such a way 
that they are in reality as much as twice the length of the cloth 
itself. The covering thread of what is known as a Russian cord 
is an example of that sort of construction, and I have here a 
sample which I accidentally found a few days ago of a fabric 
now selling in the market where, as you will see by looking at 
it, the warp thread when unrayeled is practically twice the 
length of the cloth. 

The number of a thread upon which the classification in this 
bill depends is determined by the length of it that it takes to 
weigh a pound. If it takes 840 yards to weigh a pound, it is 
No. 1; if it takes twice that, or 1,680 yards, it is No. 2; and so 
on. If, therefore, the Secretary of the Treasury sbould decide 
upon the policy which this caucus amendment represents, the 
length of threads such as I haye described in ascertaining the 
number would be assumed to be just one-haif of what they 
actually are, and the count ascribed to them, therefore, would 
be just one-half of what it in reality was. A No. 50 would be 
taken as a No. 25 to fix a classification, and if that happened 
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to be the finest number in the fabric, instead of the cloth paying 
a duty of 223 per cent it would pay a duty of 123 per cent 
a very material difference. 

S PLY YARNS, 


But a more burning question than that, and one which has 
been entirely side-stepped from one end of this bill to the other, 
is in what manner the Secretary is going to decide the question 
for the purpose of classification of the numbers of twisted or 
ply yarns, as they are called. Cloths are made frequently, for 
purposes of strength or other reasons, out of what are known 
as twisted yarns; that is, two or more single yarns are twisted 
_ together into a single strand. They appear in the cloth to the 

eye as a single thread. They are in reality made up of two or 
more threads, and it is very simple in most cases to ascertain 
how many single threads they are composed of, and then by 
weighing determine the number of those single threads. If 
cloth contains such a yarn composed of two threads of No. 50 
twisted together, it will be a thread approximately No. 25. If 
the Secretary decides that the individual yarns of which that 
twisted thread is composed are to be ignored and the size of the 
twisted thread as a whole is to be the one that determines the 
classification, then cloth in which all the elements of cost have 
been put, that according to the methods of this bill would entitle 
it to the classification of a No. 50 thread cloth, with a duty of 
224 per cent, will only pay the duty of a No. 25 thread cloth, 
which is 124 per cent. Exactly this same question will have to 
be determined by the Secretary under this bill as it stands in 
regard to twisted yarns that are imported as yarns instead of 
as cloth, as exactly the same conditions apply. 

I think a bill has been very carelessly constructed which 
leaves to the discretion of an executive officer questions whose 
decision one way or the other will affect rates of duty nearly 50 
per cent. Congress should decide these questions. And that 
they should be left in this indeterminate form is another ex- 
ample of the careless. slipshod, and inconsistent construction of 
which this measure is full. 

DESTRUCTION OF STATISTICS. 


There is one other result that will come from this radical 
change in the way of classifying yarn and cloth, and that con- 
cerns the statistics of 1mportations which are going to result 
from it. There are at present in the cotton schedule somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 250 different classifications. There is a 
separate account kept by the customhouse authorities of the 
merchandise that is imported under each one of these classifica- 
tions, giving the amount of merchandise, its value, the duty 
collected, and the rate of duty that was applied. As these 
classifications are along the same general lines that have existed 
for a great many years, we have a large body of comparative 
statistics, going back for years, showing the fluctuations in 
imports and values and rates during all this period, which is 
very valuable for comparison and is the chief source from 
which is derived the information necessary for intelligent 
changes, whether up or down, when tariffs are revised. 

In this bill there is substituted a small number of classes 
that divide cotton products into entirely different groups. The 
reports that will be made of importations hereafter if this bill 
becomes a law in its present form will report all the imports 
under these new and comparatively few divisions. There may 
be large quantities of imports, and undoubtedly will be, under 
some, if not all of them, but as to what the character of the 
cloth is, whether plain or fancy, whether containing a great 
many threads to the inch or very few, we shall have no informa- 
tion of any kind. We will simply have a few averages of im- 
ports, the details of which may be due to an enormous yariety 
of causes, but which it will be impossible to ascertain. It seems 
a pity that this continuity of annual reports should be destroyed 
and no provision made for obtaining detailed information that 
will be useful in the future. 

REDUCTION EASY WITHOUT CHANGING CLASSES. 


If in order to reduce the duties in this schedule it had been 
necessary to adopt a different classification from the one now in 
existence, while all those disadvantages and inconsistencies 
might be deplored, they would have to be accepted. But there 
is no reduction that might have been decided upon for this 
schedule, whatever its amount, whether large or small, that 
could not equally well have been applied to it without in the 
slightest degree abandoning the present classification. More- 
over, I believe the present classification is an infinitely more 
advantageous one than that which has been substituted for it. 
To be sure, to carry out an equitable reduction in this form 
would have required a more careful study and a more thorough 
understanding of this schedule than was necessary to adopt 
this ad valorem duty and number classification. It always takes 
more intelligence and more study to apply properly a specific 


duty than an ad valorem. An ad valorem duty is naturally a 
lazy man's duty and an ignorant man’s duty. It can be applied 
with little knowledge and less thought so as to present an ap- 
pearance of fairness to the uninformed, but its result, if equity 
is to be the object, is as relatively unsatisfactory as its appli- 
cation is easy. In this cotton schedule an attempt has been 
made to correct some of the evils of the ad valorem system—a 
crude and most imperfect attempt, it is true, yet still an at- 
tempt; but in its sister schedules of wool and silk not even an 
attempt is made. ‘The conditions that demand variations in 
the rates exist alike in each. In each there are fabrics whose 
labor cost as compared with other costs is small, and in each 
thers are fabrics where this comparative labor cost is enor- 
mous. But in wool and silk a single flat rate of 35 and 45 per 
cent has been applied to everything, which means an enormous 
protection to some things and probably not enough to others. 
In cotton a pretentious but most inequitable system of dif- 
ferentiation is adopted, which, however, is not carried far 
enough to give to even the most elaborate products of that in- 
dustry the rates that are assigned to the simplest products of 
woo! and-silk. Nothing can be more unjust or unscientific, nor 
ean it be urged as an excuse that it was impossible to accom- 
plish. In the silk schedule as it exists to-day there is the basis 
for proper differentiation. In the wool schedule proposed by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate last summer, where some 
duties outside of the compensatory duty are as low as 25 per 
cent, there is the basis for the same thing for most of the prod- 
ucts of that industry, carefully worked out from data in the 
Tariff Board’s report. If the rates there are too high for this 
bill, they could be made whatever is desirable without inter- 
fering with the principle involved. But to do that meant work, 
study, and knowledge; hence these mongrel textile schedules 
with their diametrically opposite treatment and their gross 
inequalities. 
HALF-BAKED SCHEDULES. 

The fact is these textile schedules are only half baked. They 
are not the result of thorough mastery of the subject. The rates 
are out of all balance one with another; similar things are 
given most dissimilar treatment, and no reason is assigned for 
it. The inference is, and I believe the fact is, that no good ren- 
son exists. They are just the capricious and haphazard result 
of a desire to do something, and in the shuffle cotton got the 
worst of it, very much more the worst of it than was meant or 
understood, it seems to me as I have studied it, 

What, then, is the reasonable thing to do? The party in power 
wants to reduce these rates, but not “to move toward this end 
headlong, with reckless haste or with strokes that cut at the 
very roots of what has grown up amongst us by long process 
and at our own invitation,” as President Wilson puts it. 

It is a condition and not a theory,” as President Cleveland 
put it. One condition we find is that it is generally thought 
that the cotton schedule in the Payne-Aldrich bill was an ad- 
yance. Personally, I do not agree with that view, but fortu- 
nately there is no need to argue about it. Let us throw that 
schedule aside and go back to the old schedule of 1897. ‘The 
business prospered well enough under that as a whole. The 
further desire is to have duties lower even than that schedule 
and in a way that can not be misunderstood. I believe the cot- 
ton manufacturers as a rule share that view. They will will- 
ingly try the experiment of a reduction; they protest against 
revolution, They do not know, as a matter of fact, any more 
than the community at large and the men who made this bill 
how much of a reduction can be safely made. The industry is 
complex. No one is an expert in all of it. 

HORIZONTAL REDUCTION THE REMEDY. 


Suppose, then, we take a long step and make a horizontal 
reduction of 20 per cent from the duties as they were in that 
old schedule, something more perhaps than that on some items 
of yarn, and let us see how it works, That is so plain that 
everyone can understand that it is a reduction and a material 
one, and the reduction is made without destroying the methods 
on which the duties have been applied all these years, methods 
which the courts have interpreted and the trade understands, 
In the last years that that schedule was in force the average 
duties on imports of cloth were about 38 per cent; 20 per cent 
taken off of this would leave average duties of 30.4 per cent, 
which is materially lower than the 85 per cent on wool or the 
45 per cent on silk. If, as I think is the case, the real pro- 
tection is 50 per cent, this reduction would leave an average of 
40 per cent, halfway between wool and silk, and the census 
report shows that the average labor cost of cotton is higher thar 
either silk or wool. 

That seems to me a reasonable step. and I have proposed ak 
amendment to this schedule to that effect. I hope it will have 
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the consideration of those who have the power to make or mar 
this $800,000,000 of our annual product. 


APPENDIX A. 

Analysis of methods by which importations of $18,931,600, as 
shown on page 53 of Report No. 65 of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Sixty-second Congress, first session, were estimated 
to be the result for 1912 of paragraphs 3 and 5 of House bill 
12812, July 19, 1911, covering cotton cloth, includin, cotton and 
silk fabrics, tracing cloth, waterproof cloth, cotton window Hol- 
lands, oilcloths, and so forth. 

Fiscal year 1892. 
$170, 421, 800 


47.17 
2 Ti 
Fiscal year 1896. 
Estimated domestic eonsumpt ion $179, 834, 400 
Average ad valorem equivalent of the rates of duty on im- 
ports of cloth ber cent 41. 64 
Percentage of imports to domestic consumption do- 2. 79 
Fiscal year 1910. 
Domestic consumption (census) -- $336, 197, 800 
Average ad valorem equivalent of the rates of duty on im- 
ports of cloth nt 42. 46 


Estimate for 1912 (calendar year). 
Estimated domestic consumption $407, 337, 300 
Estimated average ad valorem equivalent of proposed 

rates of duty_.—-—___—-__-___-..-.-.--=--| per cent 24. 51 

The calculation from these figures is as follows: 47.17 per 
cent minus 41.64 per cent equals 5.53 per cent; 2.79 per cent 
minus 2.71 per cent equals 0.08 per cent; 42.46 per cent minus 
24.51 per cent equals 17.95 per cent; as 5.53 per cent is to 0.08 
per cent so is 17.95 per cent to the answer eqr Is 0.26 per cent; 
8.11 per cent plus 0.26 per cent equals 3.37 per cent; 3.37 per cent 
plus 0.05 per cent added as a margin of safety equals 3.42 per 
cent; $407,337,300 times 3.42 per cent equals $13,931,600 of im- 
ports; $407,337,300 times 3.11 per cent equals $12,668,190 of im- 
ports; $1,263,410 increase. 

To illustrate the effect of this method of figuring, let us sup- 
pose the duty was reduced to 1 per cent instead of to 24.51 per 
cent. The calculation then would have been as follows: 47.17 
per cent minus 41.46 per cent equals 5.53 per cent; 2.79 per cent 
minus 2.71 per cent equals 0.08 per cent; 42.46 per cent minus 1 
per cent equals 41.46 per cent; as 5.53 per cent is to 0.08 per cent 
so is 41.46 per cent to the answer equals 0.60 per cent; 3.11 per 
cent plus 0.60 per cent equals 3.71 per cent; 3.71 per cent plus 
0.05 per cent equals 8.76 per cent; $407,337,300 times 3.76 per cent 
equals $15,315,882 of imports. That is, if the committee’s method 
is the way to estimate results, a reduction of duty to 1 per cent 
instead of to 24.51 per cent would have increased imports only 
$1,384,282 over a duty of 24.51 per cent. 

The calculation from these figures is as follows: 

The difference between the duty of 41.64 per cent in 1896 
and the duty of 47.17 per cent in 1892 is 5.53 per cent. 

The imports in 1896 were 2.79 per cent of the total consump- 
tion, as compared with 2.71 per cent in 1892, a difference of 
0.08 per cent. 

The average duty on imports in 1910 was 4246 per cent, 
which it is estimated the proposed bill will reduce to 24.51 
per cent, a difference of 17.95 per cent. 

We therefore have the proportion as 5.53 per cent is to 0.08 
per cent, so is 17.95 per cent to the answer, which equals 0.26 
per cent. This is the amount it is estimated the proposed bill 
would increase the percentage of imports to total domestic con- 
sumption in 1910. 

The imports in that year were 3.11 per cent of the domestic 
consumption ; adding 0.26 per cent would make 3.37 per cent that 
they would have been if this bill had been in operation. There 
was then added to this figure 0.05 per cent as a margin of safety, 
making the percentage 3.42 per cent. The value of the con- 
sumption for 1912 was estimated at $407,837,300 and 3.42 per 
cent of this would have been $13,931,600, the amount given in 
the report of the committee. 

The imports for 1912 on the estimated consumption of $407,- 
337,300 at the rate of 3.11 per cent, the actual rate of 1910, 
would have been $12,668,190, so the difference caused by this 
new bill would haye been an increase of $1,263,410. 


APPENDIX B. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
. BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Washington, August 22, 1911, 
Hon. Henry F. 


LIPPITT, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Complying with your request of August 7, I am pleased to 
transmit herewith reports covering the determination of yarn counts 


in the samples of cotton fabrics submitted by you and the determina- 
tion of the yarn counts of 20 ens taken consecutively from the 
cops accompanying them. We have endeavored to furnish you com- 
lete information and have in some cases carried the investigation 
ond the limits requested by 7 — 

e have taken the liberty of including among the fabrics two plain 
fabr in order that you may have data on the simpler materials. We 
have included some cops which were furnished us by another mill. 

time required to prepare this report has been unusually long, 
because of the absence from the bureau of some of the assistants in 
the textile laboratory. We wished per. to compare the results 
secured by individual analysts, and therefore have held the report until 
the absent men returned to the bureau. 
We shall be pleased to undertake any further investigation which 
you wish upon the subject, and hope to be favored with your cooper- 
ation in the extension of the investigations which we have in progress. 


Respectfully, 
3 S. W. Srnarrox, Director. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1911. 
Hon. E. B. Rosa. 


Director Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: Referring to your favor of July 18, 1911, addressed to Mr. 
Unperwoop, in which you say “an analyst can readily determine the 
count of yarns used in the manufacture of any fabric,” I hand you 
herewith samples of five different cotton fabrics, and would be obliged 
if, at your early convenience, you would tell me what is the number of 
each of the different kinds of par arn used in the manufacture of 
each of these samples. In ng report I should like to bave a 
detailed statement of the various operations which you perform in mak- 
ing each analysis and if you it desirable to make an analysis of 
more than one cutting of each sample for proof of the correctness of 
your results, a detailed statement of each such analysis. 

In addition to getting the number of the yarn, as above, I should 
like to have you give me the number of threads per square inch of each 
fabric. I should also like to have you give in each case the time con- 
sumed and the a cost to your department of ascertaining the 
threads per inch and of ascerta g the number of yarn in each fabric. 

I also inclose two cops of filling yarn and one bobbin of warp n. 
understand that in the case of a fabric counting 64 threads in the warp 
and 64 threads in the filling per square inch and using a 4-inch cutting, 
as described in your letter, the length of yarn on which the accuracy 
of your test would be ascertained would be about 28 yards. I should 
like to have you welgh 20 successive 28 yards from these three samples 
of P Ava ed and give the number of the yarns as shown by each of these 
we ngs. 

oping to receive this Information at your earliest convenience, I am, 
_ Yours, very truly, 
HexrY F. LiIrrirr. 


REPORT ox THE YARN COUNTS IN Five SAMPLES or Fancy WEAVA 
AND TWO SAMPLES OF PLAIN WEAVE. COTTON FABRICS—REPORT ON 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE YARN COUNT OF 20 SPECIMENS TAKEN 
CONSECETIVELY FROM Cors OF COTTON YARN.. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Washington, August 21, 1911. 

The measurement of the yarn counts in seven widely varying fabrics 
was undertaken in order to determine the agreement in the results 
which would be obtained between different observers of varying ex- 

ce, the time required, and the cost of each. 

Five of the fabrics were of fancy weave, and involved some of the 
most difficult determinations which would obtain in textile analysis; 
two; oue plain weave, and the determination would be about the usual 
analysis. 

The counts obtained by three observers 8 entirely inde- 

ndently are shown in Table 1. The values are for the yarn in 

e woven condition, since the “take up” in the weave of the five 
fancy fabrics is so uncertain, on account of the extra filling to ob- 
tain the figure, that it is dificult to correct for it and reduce the 
count to the yarn in the gray. 

In sample No. 4 insufficient material was furnished to rmit the 
third observer to make a determination, and in sample No. 7 the 
first observer was not present at the laboratory when the sample was 
submitted. 

The analyses were made in the usual manner. Where the nature of 
the fabric 8 an amount of n obtained from raveling a 
specimen 4 inches square was used. In determining the extra filling 
it was necessary to use less. In most cases the observer had only 
sufficient sample to obtain one and even a closer agreement 
could probably have been obtained if the usual three specimens 
could have been used by observer and the average taken. 

The raveled yarn was weighed on an analytical balance to the 
nearest tenth of a milligram in an atmosphere of 65 per cent relative 
humidity at 75° F. From the known length and weight, the number of 
hanks of yards each which would be required to weigh a pound 
was computed. 

Tables 2 and 3 give a summar 


showing the accuracy and th 
variation from the mean with whic 


e 
the counts were obtained by the 


ree observers. 5 

Table 4 shows the time required by each observer to make the 
determinations and compute the results, the annual salary of each 
observer, and the approximate cost for personal service computed on 
the basis of 300 working days of 7 hours each. 

The first two observers are very much more expensive men than 
would be required to do the work regularly, and would usually be 
9 to supervision of cheaper assistants. $ 

The resul by the third observer, a $900 laboratory assist- 
ant, whose work upon these samples was his first experience, show 
that the analyses could be made a thoroughly dependable manner, 
under ision, by assistants at that salary or even less. 

Table 5 gives the number of threads per inch in beth directions in 
all the fabrics as determined by two observers. These determinations 
were made with a count glass. 

Table 6 gives the time required by observer 2 and the cost. The 


time of the other observers was not kept, as they did not work con- 
S. W. Srnarrox, Director. 


tinuously upon the measurements. 


Tarte No. 1. 
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TABLE No. B.- Threads per inch. 


Observer | Observer | Observer 


tory No. 1. 
Textile | Textile 0. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
expert expert assistant 
Yarns tested. of large lof averag 
experi- | experi- RE 82 
ence. ence. 58 58 
94 96 
fae 68 65 
— — —— — — ö́U— f — eT Th eer eee a B 
50.2 55.1 57.2 aa PE E E ASRA E EAA 30 30 
5 Tea E Extra white filling. ...... 1 
51.4 47.8 52.2 aroe . ⁵¾ - . — 36 
3 22.2 50. 0 5 (Frud filling. A — 
8 57.3 55.2 V 36 36 
52.1 54.3 50.3 6 28 28 
% R| gl r Bl 3 
51.0 51.6 51.7 0 66 
35.6 38.0 35.0 
60.8 64.5 64.7 1 Observer No. 1 did not make the counts left vacant. 
8.1 8.1 TABLE No. 6. — Time and cost for determination of threads per inch. 
ae 2 755 9 Observer No. 2 (salary $1,800 per annum). 
10. 
48.0 47.8 47.2 
58.5 50.2 57.2 
t K Extra filling, not yarn, bunch, or tuft of 
cotton fibers, 90 ts or es per 16 
21.5 21.7 
20.5 18.5 
5.2 4.9 
5.9 6.1 


+ Crimped. 2 Straight. 3 Sample insufficient for three determinations. + 


Tarere No. 2.—Summary showing variation in yarn counts by three 
observers. 


WARP COUNTS. 


Mean 


Specimen No.— 


8 56.2 0.0 1.1 1.1 
Plain. 50. 5 9 2.7 1.7 

2. Seersucker: 
Crimp odd 50.2 1.9 2.0 2 
8 1.0 1.1 
72.2 8 1.0 1.8 
36.2 6 1.8 1.2 
47.7 3 al 5 
21.5 -2 0 2 
PG See Ro) 1 2 


TABLE No. 3.— Summary showing variation in yarn counts by three 
observers. 


FILLING COUNTS, 


Variation from mean. 


78.6 0.8 
18.2 1.0 
52.2 1 
85.3 2.5 
51.4 4 
63,3 2.5 
s~“ 84 0 
12.1 3 
10.9 3 
47.7 3 1 5 
20.0 9 5 1.5 
G +2 2 


Tanin No. 4. —-Time and cost for determination of yarn counts. 


1 | Observer No. 
(salary $1,800 per 
annum), 


2| Observer No. 3 
(salary $900 per 
annum). 


Observer No. 


Sample No.— 


SERTE 


882888 


No doubt employees working continuously on this work would be- 
come so adept and could so systematize the work as to accomplish four 
to five times as much in the same time. 


REPORT ox ACCURACY WITH WHICH THE YARN COUNT CAN BE MADE ON 
20 Specimens OF 30 YARDS EACH TAKEN CONSECUTIVELY FROM SAME 
Cop op COTTON YARN. 


The specimens consisted of six cops obtained from two different 


sources, 
A, C) of filling, and a 
of does 1B soba The other se f „ E, F) consisted of 2 
Bs (E, F) of ca 3 yarns and one (D) combed-filling yarn. 
wenty consecutive lengths of 30 yards each were cut from each cop 
by reeling on an ordinary yarn reel 14 yards in circumference. They 
were marked serially and placed in an atmosphere at a relative 
humidity of 65° and 75° F. for two hours, ‘They were then weighed 
by observer No. 1 on an analytical balance to the nearest tenth of a 
milligram and the counts obtained in the usual manner. Two days 
later the specimens of A, B, C were taken to another laboratory, 
weighed on another balance, by a different observer, and the values 
computed. This latter laboratory had no humidity control so that the 
relative air humidity is oy known by the general condition of the 
atmosphere upon that day. It was approximately 75 per cent as shown 
by instruments in other portions of the bureau, or about 10 per cent 
higher than when the first weighings were made. This would probably 
account for the almost constant difference between the two observers. 
The results show that the weighings can be made and duplicated by 
different observers with a high degree of accuracy. 

To determine the accumulative error which might occur in weighing 
the small pampo paray and consequently the error in the a 
count arisin m using 30-yard samples, the 20 specimens of A, B, C 
gore weigh collectively and the results are entered at the foot of 
eac ge. x 
Table 13 gives a summary of the variation in the entire six co 
arranged in three classes: (1) The number in which the variation in 
count was between 0 and 1 count; (2) those be m 1 and 2 counts; 
and (3) those above 2 counts, with the corresponding percentage that 
it is of 20, the total number. 

Table 14 gives the marks which the manufacturer has placed on the 
cops and the true counts determined in this test. It shows an error in 
marking amounting to from 4 to 8 counts. 

The variation from the average given in Table 13 is made up of the 
lack of uniformity in the yarn itself and any errors of observation, 
The latter must be small in comparison with the former, and it is evi- 
dent that the yarn counts can be determined even upon small speci- 
mens with an accuracy much greater than it can be manufactured. 

S. W. STRATTON, Director. 


TABLE No. 7.—Weaving yarn. 
Sample A: Marked No. 70/s, con tona by actual measurement to be 
No, g. 


Observer No. 2. 


Observer No. 1. 


Specimen No.— 

Weight 

in grams. | (singles). 
1 0. 2458 65.5 |. 0.5 0. 2465 65.3 0.5 
2 . 2454 65.6 4 ~ 2462 65.4 4 
3 2415 66.6 6 +2420 66.5 +7 
å.. .2492 64.6 1.4 2400 64.4 1.4 
5.. . 2430 66.2 2 «2436 66.0 —. 
6 + 2551 63.1 2.9 . 2560 62.9 2.9 
7 . 2460 65.4 6 - 2469 65.2 +6 
8 . 2497 64.5 1.5 . 2506 64.2 1.6 
9 274 67.8 1.8 281 67.5 1.7 
1 » 2472 65.1 -9 . 2480 64.9 9 
1 . 2513 64.0 2.0 -2519 63.9 1.9 
12 247 65.0 1.0 . 2482 64.8 1.0 
13 . 201 67.0 1.0 . 2409 6.8 1.0 
14 2¹¹²2 66.7 ay é . 2420 66.5 «7 
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TABLE No. 7.—Weaving yarn—Continued. 


Sample A: Marked No. 70/s, but found. by actual measurement to be | Sample D: Marked No. 100/s, but found by measurement to be No. 94/s, 
No. 


66/s—Continued. 


Observer No. 1. Observer No. 2. 


Yarn va- 

riation 

average. 
65.2 0.6 
64.7 1.1 
67.4 1.6 
68.2 2.4 
67.0 1.2 
69.0 3.2 


Weise o: of 20 samples weighed together equals 4.7808 grams; count 

uals 

e of oo samples weighed individually equals 4.7892 grams; 

count equa 

Exper — 5 error in weighing equals 0.0084 gram; count equals 0.4. 
TABLE No. 8.— Weaving yarn. 


Sample B: Marked Ne. 70/s, but found on test to be No. 66/s. 


` Observer No. 1. Observer No. 2. 


er. rr pre 
- EEE. H 


28888388838 8538 88828388 
Stenner 
SABRRBSRARZAAASRESLASS 
& | DONUNW KOKO MNWCOSCK CAR WH 
3) 


See. 


SNN DD „ onoOo 


m| eww, 
8 


Weight of 20 specimens weighed separately equals 4.8210 grams; 
count gun 66.8. 

eens age 20 specimens weighed together equals 4.7808 grams; count 
equals 67 

Experimental error in welghing equals 0.0402 grams; count equals 0.5. 


Taste No. 9.—Weaving yarn. 
Sample C: Not marked, but found to be No. 36/s. 


Observer No. t. Observer No. 2. 


Weight | Count i Count | riation 
in k from 

average. 

36.2 4 35.9 0.1 
35.5 -3 35.5 3 
34.4 4 34.4 1 
36.5 -7 36.5 2 
35.2 6 35.2 6 
34.9 -9 34.9 9 
36.9 1.1 36.9 1.1 
37.3 1.5 37.2 14 
35.9 1 35.9 4 
35.8 -0 35.8 -0 
34.8 1.0 34.8 1.0 
36.5 7 36.4 -6 
34.9 -9 34.8 1.0 
35.0 8 34.9 9 
30.4 6 36.3 -5 
35.1 7 35.1 7 
35.2 6 35.1 T 
37.5 1.7 37.4 1.6 
36.5 <a 36.4 -6 
36.0 2 36.0 +2 
. 7 


1 8 of me i specimens weighed separately equals 8.9799 grams; 
count equa 
ak obs of — 20 specimens weighed together equals 8.9016 grams; 
coun 
ee reals ot error in weighing equals 0.0783 gram; count equals 0.4. 


L—198 


5 


TABLE No. 10.—Wearing yarns: 


Derr en 
rr 


. 


SSPERSESPSERSRRSLRS 
OAO SMM SE DH Gee OO 


94.4 


Weight of the 20 specimens weighed separately equals 3.4058 grams; 
eount equals 94.5. 
Weight 5 a + e weighed together equals 3.4010 grams; 


count at con 
— eer T weighing equals 0.0048 grams, 
TABLE No. 11.— Wearing yarns. 
Sample E: Marked No. 60/s, but found on test to be No. 52/s. 


PHM OM MDW OOM Dem me 
. 


— 


— 


51.7 
51.4 
54.4 
52,2 
52.2 
51.2 
52.1 
51.6 
52.4 
52.7 
50. 6 
50.9 
51.6 
51.9 
52.4 
51.7 
52.3 
51.5 
50.5 


-605 


Weight of the 20 specimens weighed separately equals 6.2049 grams; 
count equals 51.8 
Weight of the 20 specimens welghed together eran 6.1968 grams; 
count equals 51.9. 
Exper rimental error in weighing equals 0.0081 grams; count equals 0.1. 
TABLE No. 12.—Weating yarn. 
Sample F: Marked No. 40/s, but found on test to be No. 36/s. 


Yarn 


Specimen No. Count | variation 
from 
average. 
35.5 2.0 
36.0 1.5 
35.6 1.9 
37.1 0.4 
36.5 1.0 
36.2 1.3 
37.1 0.4 
35.8 1.7 
37.8 0.3 
36.3 1.2 
36.1 1.4 
36.7 0.8 
2 Qo ' 
38.0 0.5 
38.0 0.5 
36.9 0.6 
37.3 0.2 
39.2 1.7 
38.5 1.0 
0.9 


3 of the 20 specimens weighed separately equals 8.7047 grams; 
count equals 
elent or of the 20 specimens weighed together equals 8.6734 grams; 


count 
e error in weighing equals 0.0313 grams; count equals 0.9. 
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Taste No. 13.—Summary of variation tn yarn counts. 
{Determined on 30-yard samples.] 


Is the Senator from Rhode Island 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
through? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
leave us the samples that he has used, and give us also for each 
sample the number of threads and the cost per yard? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have described two or three of these sam- 


I wish to ask the Senator if he will 


ples. I have not the cost of these various articles. I have 
simply produced them for illustration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I make the request also, at the sug- 
gestion of several other Senators, that so far as the Senator 
can, he will give us the information. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am willing to put at the disposal of the Sen- 
ator all the samples which I have here. So far as the cost 
goes, in my remarks I have referred to the cost of certain of 
these samples, and they will be designated so that they can be 
understood. Most of the samples were used merely for illus- 
trative purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And so that we shall also have the 
number of threads in the various samples. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will give the Senator all the information I 
have on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not desire at 
this time to enter into any extended reply to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. There is, however, one portion of his address 
to which I do wish to call attention. I am unwilling for his 
suggestion that anything in this cotton schedule is sectional or 
unfair to New England to go out without immediate reply. 

Upon the subcommittee of the Senate which had charge of 
the cotton schedule was the senior Senator from Maine .[Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucuers], and 
myself. So that the subcommittee, at least, was certainly non- 
sectional. 

I will not refer, as though it were a matter of importance, 
to the Senator’s own personal interests in the manufacture of 
many of these articles about the reduction of duty upon which 
he complains, because I consider that his speech, as a whole, 
was from his standpoint both able and fair, and I do not be- 
lieve that his personal interests controlled him. 

The only section of the bill upon which the Senator predi- 
cated the suggestion of sectionalism was that paragraph which 
provides for the duty of 25 per cent upon cotton table damask ; 
and he stated that the manufacture is exclusively in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I did not, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood the Senator to say that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I stated that the principal seat of it was in 

North Carolina. 
* Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If that is true, I did not know it. I 
know there is a plant in North Carolina, and I know that the 
president of that plant came before our subcommittee and pro- 
tested earnestly against the reduction which is made by this 
bill on cotton table damask, but we declined to make any 
increase. . 

Now, to be fair, it seems to me that the Senator from Rhode 
Island should have called attention to the numerous other 
special rates upon special goods named in the bill. For instance, 
plushes, yelyets, plush or velvet ribbons, velveteens, corduroys, 
chenilles, pile fabrics, and so forth, haye a duty of 40 per cent. 


I think it is true that all those products, so far as I am aware, 
certainly the great bulk of them, are produced in New England. 

Again, tapestries and other Jacquard figured upholstery goods 
will pay a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem. So far as I know, 
practically all of those goods are manufactured in New Eng- 
land or in Pennsylvania. 

Bandings, beltings, bindings, bone casings, and so forth, have 
a specific rate of 30 per cent. 

Lace window curtains, nets, nettings, pillow shams, and bed 
sets, finished or unfinished, have a duty of 35 tò 40 per cent. 

So, Mr. President, there are a number of different articles 
particularly specified with a fixed rate of duty in the bill 
besides cotton table damask, and a large number are specifically 
given a rate that certainly haye not their chief production in 
North Carolina or in the South. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was speaking, Mr. President, in my remarks 
of what is commonly known as countable cotton cloth. Tapes- 
tries, a very highly special fabric, made almost entirely in 
Pennsylvania, and of course pile fabrics are entirely different 
fabrics; besides, they could not possibly be classed as cotton 
cloth. I may have overlooked something, but I think my state- 
ment is correct, that many of the articles that are known as 
cotton cloth coming under the countable clauses are damasks, 
and are the ordinary product of the Jacquard loom and the 
fancy looms of various kinds. The only one I have been able 
to find was the particular sample I exhibited’ here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have called atten- 
tion to the paragraph that specifically put products of the Jac- 
quard loom at 35 per cent ad valorem. I only desire to carry 
that suggestion far enough to show that there were other items 
in the bill given specific rates. 

Now, I wish to call attention to another feet. The rate on 
cotton yarns up to No. 9s, inclusive, is 5 per cent; the rate from 
No. 9s to 19s, inclusive, is T4 per cent. The great bulk of the 
product of yarns in the Southern States is below 20s, so that 
the rates placed upon the yarns produced in the southern sec- 
tion are at the very bottom. 

Why are the rates carried up higher on other yarns? I will 
not at this time stop to discuss that, but I do call attention to 
the fact that the great bulk of the yarns above 50s are made in 
New England, and that the rates on those yarns go up to 27} 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, It is 25 per cent on-the yarns, but 274 on the 
cloth. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Twenty-five per cent on the yarns, 
yes. So that, if you study these rates, surely no one can claim 
for a moment, and sustain the claim, that there has been any 
sectional purpose in connection with the fixing of the rates. 

I only wish to go this far at present, so that the Recorp may 
earry the additional facts, which I think answer that part of the 
Senator's suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator a question in that 
particular, so that Senators may not have a misunderstanding, 
or, at least, I do not want to misunderstand the Senator from 
Georgia. The Senator speaks of yarns above 99s carrying a 
rate of 25 per cent; that yarns No. 20, which are made in the 
South, only carry 10 per cent. 

+ Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is 5 per cent up to 9s, inclusive, 
and T} from 9s up to 19s, inclusive. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking of 20s. On the 20s it is 24 
per cent more; but I will confine it to 19s and under, where 
the duty is only 74 per cent. The Senator knows, of course, if 
he has studied this question, that it all depends on how many 
pounds can be spun in a day or in an hour. Any manufacturer 
can spin four times the amount or even more 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will not yield to the Senator to 
make a statement. If he wishes to ask me a question, I will 
yield to him. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was through and had 
taken his seat, and I asked him 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, if the Senator is not through, I will not 
continue, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield if the Senator from 
Utah wishes to ask me a question. I only desire to refer to one 
other fact now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, let me ask the Senator a question. 
Does not the Senator from Georgia know that yarns, say, No. 
15, can be made at five or six times less than yarns No. 100 or 
above? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not intend at 
this time to enter into a discussion of that proposition. What 
I desired to state and to call to the attention of the Senate was, 
that the great bulk of the production Of yarns in the southern 
section was under 20s, and that the rates placed upon those 
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yarns are 5 per cent and 7} per cent, while the rates on yarns 
made in New England go up as high as 25 per cent. I did not 
wish to go into the merits of the question further than to call 
attention to the fact that there certainly has been no sectional 
discrimination in this bill. 

One thing further I wish to add. The Senator from Rhode 
Island called attention to free jute bagging. I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that we have also put jute bagging intended 
for wool on the free list, and we have put jute bagging intended 
for grain on the free list. I mention this because I would 
not have it thought that we would frame a bill, and I would 
not be willing to see, even if I could write it myself, a bill that 
was sectional; and I dislike very much to have any diversion 
from the merits of the discussion by any thought upon anyone's 
mind that any Senator would be willing to make a sectional 
bill, and I wished to refer to other features of this bill which 
seem to me to meet the suggestion with regard to the cotton 
table damask. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator from Georgia to 
say that plain woven fabrics made of the kind of jute that 
grain bags are made of are under this bill placed upon the free 
list? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think so. I think the Senator will 
find that the jute-bagging burlaps intended for wrapping wool is 
placed on the free list, as is also bagging used in covering grain. 

Mr. SMOOT. In section 288 J find: 

Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, by whatever name known, 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or rendered nonin- 
flammable by any process, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will call the Senator’s attention 
to the particular paragraph later on which applies to the bag- 
ging intended to cover wool. The paragraph the Senator read 
applied to bleached goods, did it not? 

Mr. SMOOT, It applies to bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
printed, and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, they are not the class of goods 
used for this purpose; but I do not desire further to delay the 
discussion of that feature of the bill which should come before 
the Senate at this time. I only wished to meet that one part of 
the argument of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. IIrrrrrI. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am told that paragraph 416 is the 
pan omar paragraph covering this matter. I quote from it, as 
‘ollows: 


Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns by whatever name known, 
not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, printed, or rendered“ noninflam- 
mable by any process, nor in any manner loaded so as to increase the 


weight per yard. 

One word more. The Senator from Rhode Island said that 
the cotton farmer sold this jute bagging for more than he paid 
for it. In point of fact, a deduction is made from the price of 
the cotton on account of the jute bagging; and until recently 
in the English market 6 per cent of the entire weight of the 
bale has been deducted. One of the most active efforts we are 
now making in the interest of the cotton grower is to obtain 
a reduction of this tare, and to save him the great loss he 
incurs on account of the excessive deduction from an estimate 
of ane weight of the jute and the ties much in excess of actual 
weight. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia if that reduction is due entirely to the bagging? 
Is it not due partly to other causes? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Other causes are claimed, but 
largely it is due to the bagging and the ties. It has recently, 
I believe, been reduced to 5 per cent. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am through. I only rose to answer 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not want to delay 
the consideration of the bill, but I was very much struck with 
the statement made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Lippitt] with reference to the change in the method of levying 
these duties. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not, Mr. President, desire to 
discuss that at present. I only wished to refer to the sectional 
feature and not to take up any other portion of the speech of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I wanted to ask the Senator if he 
eould tell us in a few words what was the reason for the 
change? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
present. 


I do not desire to discuss it at 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SmirH] has made some effective remarks by way of reply to 
the charge of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. LIPPITT], 
that this was a sectional bill. Before we proceed with the read- 
ing of the bill at the point where we left off yesterday I desire 
to make an observation or two by way of reply to another 
assertion made by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The Senator from Rhode Island and others who have spoken 
in this debate bave not been overparticular to avoid being of- 
fensive. Senators on the other side are attacking this measure 
all along the line and from every possible standpoint ; but there is 
one line of attack which, it seems to me, ought not to be indulged 
in too much, although it has been indulged in too much already. 
It is a common expression on that side—such expressions were 
used this morning by the Senator from Rhode Island—that this 
bill is “ half-baked,” “ignorantly prepared and without adequate 
knowledge or due consideration.” The Senator from Rhode 
Island brings before the Senate a sample trunk, so to speak, full 
of samples which he has spread out over two or three desks, 
and says that the members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and the members of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate who have prepared the cotton schedule know nothing 
about these goods, and hence have evidently acted without 
proper information or without due regard to the public interest, 

Mr. President, about this I wish to say a few words. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is an experienced manufacturer of 
cotton fabrics; he makes these goods, and therefore knows more 
about the technique of the industry than the average Senator, 
for the average Senator is neither a manufacturer nor mer- 
chant. He seems to think that men who are familiar with the 
technicalities of the industry—that is, the manufacturers— 
should fix the tariff rates and write the tariff law on cotton 
manufactures. That has been the practice in the past. Before 
the very honorable Senator from Rhode Island came to grace 
this body with his official presence, he was accustomed to ap- 
pear before the committees of the Senate and of the House, as 
were numerous others representing this very industry, to dis- 
cuss its technicalities with Representatives and Senators who 
were not themselves familiar with those technicalities—any 
more then than now—and not only did they come with reference 
to this industry, but also with regard to practically every indus- 
try of any moment in the country. 

It is not to the credit of our legislation in the past that 
interested representatives of the cotton industry, the wooleu 
industry, the steel industry, and other industries were per- 
mitted by the Ways and Means Committee of the House and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate to come here and prepare 
the tariff schedules in which they were interested, to be after- 
wards passed by the two Houses of Congress, and to be approved 
by a Republican President. That used to be done. 

But this is not the time when that sort of thing can be re- 
peated. It may be, Mr. President, that the Senator from Rhode 
Island knows more—and he does know more—about the techni- 
calities of cotton fabrications than the average Member of the 
House of Representatives or the average member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, where this bill was framed. I freely 
concede that; but that committee was not willing that the in- 
terested representatives of this industry should appear there 
and write out the tariff law which that committee was to report. 

That was the custom in Republican times, but that day is 
past. We have entered upon a different era. The Democratic 
Party desires, so far as possible, to subserve the well-being of 
the manufacturing industries of the country. We would be, in 
fact, the very idiots, and worse than the very idiots, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island and others of his colleagues would 
brand us as being if we were disposed to deliberately injure, 
much less destroy, any legitimate industry. At the same time 
the fact should be recognized that we have gone beyond the 
day when interested men, when manufacturers of cotton goods 
or steel goods or woolen goods or any other kind of manufac- 
turers can come into the Senate or the House and prepare 
tariff schedules to suit themselves. By doing that very thing 
in the past an economic industrial situation was created 
whereby monopolies were established and whereby undue con- 
trol of the great business of the country was put in the hands 
of a few men, to the detriment of the great masses of the 
people; and because of that very thing the American people 
at the last election registered a mighty protest. 

No, Senators—I am speaking to my friends upon the other 
side—such days as I have spoken of are past; and the assaults 
the other side are making will have no effect. The supercilious, 
toploftical, contemptuous air some of our friends over there 
assume will have no effect in deterring us or in changing the 
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fixed line of our purpose to make a tariff in the interest of 
the American people as a whole. We will go straight forward 
and keep the faith. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STONE. I am through, Mr. President. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri before he takes his seat to name some of the monopolies 
which he has referred to as having been developed by the 
process he has just described, in the textile industry or in any 
other. 

Mr. STONE. I am astonished that the Senator does such 
poor justice to his own intelligence as to ask a question like 
that. The country is full of examples, known of all intelligent 
men. I suppose the Senator would have me mention the Steel 
Trust. I suppose the Senator would have me call attention 
to woolen and cotton mills in New England and elsewhere 
whose stock is sold at 200 and 300 per cent above par, and well 
sold at that, because of the enormous profits realized on the 
investments under the operation of extortionate tariffs. 

Mr. WEEKS. But, Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
souri must know that there is no monopoly in the cotton or 
- Woolen business in this country; and the fact that the stocks 
of certain mills have sold at large premiums could not have 
had anything to do with monopolies in those industries, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If not monopoly, then exploitation, 

Mr. STONE. Well, let it goat that. Mr. President, I should 
like to haye the reading of the bill continued. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I hope it will not be delayed 
longer, Mr. President. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with para- 
graph 133, page 39, line 16. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 133, page 39, line 17, after the word “kinds,” to 
insert “machine cut”; in the same line, before the words 
“ver cent,” to strike out “25” and insert “20”; in the same 
line, after the words “ad valorem,” to insert “hand-cut files 
and files of precision, 35 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


133. Files, file blanks, and floats, of all cuts and 8 
on, 


chine cut, 20 per cent ad valorem; hand-cut files and files of prec 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read paragraphs 134 and 135, as follows: 

134. Muskets, air-rifles, muzzle-loading shotguns and rifies, and parts 
thereof, 15 per cent ad valo 

135. Breech-loading shotguns and rifles, combination shotguns and 
rifles, and parts thereof and fittings therefor, includ barrels fur- 
ther advanced than rough bored only; pistols, whether automatic, maga- 
zine, or revolving, or parts and fittings therefor, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
in charge of this part of the bill why it is that the rate on 
breech-loading rifles has been advanced from the present law. 

Mr. THOMAS. That was done by the House committee, and 
we did not change it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present rate on breech-loading rifles is 25 
per cent. They have inereased the rate from 25 per cent to 35 
per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator object to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is necessary. 

I move, Mr. President, that the words “and rifles,” on line 
21, page 39, be stricken out; and, after the words “ad valorem,” 
on line 25, I move to strike out the period and insert a semi- 
colon, and add “ breech-loading rifles, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I should like to have the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah why the rate on rifles should be different 
from that on shotguns. 

Mr. SMOOT. It always has been and 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is not any reason for anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait a minute, and I win tell the Senator. 
It always has been; and the reason given for it is that the 
barrel of a rife is not so difficult to finish as the barrel of a 
shotgun, That is the reason that has been given in the past. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But the difficulty in manufacture in the 
one case applies to manufacture in foreign countries the same 
as to manufacture in our own country. Why should it cause 
a difference in the rate? y 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is not as much labor in the making of a 
rifle as there is in the making of a shotgun; and it is for that 


reason that in the rates in the present law there has been a 
difference of 10 per cent. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. s 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I really should like some informa- 
tion on this item. Does the Senator from Colorado, in charge 
of this schedule, believe that the present rate on rifles is too 
ow? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is a question that it is very difficult 
for me to answer. I do not think it is upon an article of com- 
merce that is in general use. I think the duty as it has been 
made by the House, bringing breech-loading and combination 
guns, and so forth, all under one duty, is a more proper classifi- 
cation than the old one. I think, also, that the Senator from 
Utah is in error in his statement that there is the difference 
which he has stated to exist. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact of the matter, so that I can disabuse his mind of that 
idea. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to get through with my 
question first. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I will yield to the Senator from Utah 
afterwards. i 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know the Senator from Colorado had 
the floor. I have the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My question is not at all in regard 
to the technical manufacture. My question is as to the motive 
or reason of the committee in raising the present rates upon 
breech-loading rifles. The Senator thinks they ought to be 
equalized? 

Mr. THOMAS. Our contention is that they are not raised. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But they are raised, specifically. 

Mr. THOMAS. That, of course, is a matter of computation. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The present law, as I under- 
stand—I am subject to correction 

Mr. THOMAS. The present law carries what is estimated as 
an ad valorem equivalent of 45.94 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for the whole section, taking in muzzle- 
loading shotguns. It could not be an equivalent ad valorem of 
forty-odd per cent on rifies, because if the Senator will turn to 
the present law, paragraph 156, he will find it reads in this way: 

Muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns— 


Mind you, there is a comma there— 
rifles, and parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr, THOMAS. That is not the section of which this is a 
duplicate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, the framers of the bill 
have taken this section and put it in with a new section and 
made them all dutiable, under the wording and phraseology 
there, at 85 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is mistaken. Section 134 of 
House bill 3321 is the same classification as section 156 of the 
present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will take the law itself and look 
at it—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I am looking at it. It is right before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then let me call the Senator’s attention to it. 
Paragraph 156 of the present law reads as follows: 

“ Muskets,” comma, “muzzle-loading shotguns,” comma, 
=“ rifles,” comma, “and parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 
Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and you will find the same thing in 
section 134 of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; you find this in this bill: 
“ Muskets,” comma, air rifles,’ comma, “ muzzle-loading shot- 
guns and rifles,” comma—— 

Mr. THOMAS. -Muzzle-loading; yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Muzzle-loading shotguns and rifles.” That 
incIndes the muzzle-loading weapons; but the breech-loading 
shotgnns and rifles the Senator will find in paragraph 135, 
and they are dutiable at 35 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think that is merely a techni- 
cal play upon words. Section 135 of the present law covers in 
express terms breech-loading shotguns and rifles. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of it, and it says they are 
dutiable at 35 per cent. ‘To-day they are dutiable at 25 per 
cent, so that you are increasing breech-loading rifles from 25 
per cent to 35 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course the Senator's ipse dixit is very 
strong, but we do not admit anything of the sort. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where does the Senator find that? 
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Mr. THOMAS. The Treasury report upon imports, at page 
86, No. 15, specifies on “firearms, double barrels, for sporting 
breech-loading shotguns and rifles“ 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the double barrels. 

Mr. THOMAS (continuing). Further advanced in manu- 
facture than rough bored only, number, $3 each plus 35 per 
cent”; and the ad valorem percentage is placed at 43.82. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, if the Senator will read 
it, that is the barrels for double-barreled breech-loading shot- 


ns. 
. THOMAS. It does not make any difference whether they 
are double-barreled or single-barreled; the duty that is pro- 
vided in section 135 covers them. Take the Senator's own 
emphasis upon punctuation, “breech-loading shotguns and 
rifles.” We say nothing there about “ double-barreled” rifles 
or “ double-barreled ” shotguns. The combination includes it all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was reading from the statistics. 
If he will read from the law, paragraph 157, this is what he 
will find: ' 

Double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading shotguns— 

Now, notice the wording: 

Combination shotguns and rifles— 

That is the combination; but in that paragraph there is not 
one word as to breech-loading rifles. Rifles are taken care of 
in paragraph 156 of the present law. 

Mr. THOMAS. But in paragraph 135 there is a specific refer- 
ence to breech-loading rifles: 

Breech-loading shotguns and rifles. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of it, and you provide 
there a duty of 35 per cent; but in the present law breech- 
loading rifles fall in paragraph 156, at 25 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think they are so classified; but, in 
any event, this equalizes the duty as to all these firearms of a 
particular class and sort. In other words, paragraph 134 refers 
to muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns and rifles as one classifica- 
tion, and paragraph 135 refers to breech-loading arms as an- 
other classification. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right; and at present the rate upon 
breech-loading rifles is 25 per cent, while now it is proposed to 
raise it to 35 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the Senator's position precisely, 
but I do not think it makes any difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that I do understand the 
Senator with reference to paragraph 135 of the bill and para- 
graph 157 of the present law. Paragraph 135 of the pending 
bill imposes a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On breech-loading shotguns and rifles, com- 
bination shotguns and rifles. The present law—— 

Mr. SMOOT. A combination shotgun and rifle is a shot- 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will not permit me to finish. 
I am going to show him that the present law uses the same 
language: 

Double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading shotguns, combination shot- 
guns and rifles, valued at not more than $5, $1.50 each 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but where do you find“ breech-loading 
rifles” there? That item is not found in that paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There it is—‘ breech-loading shotguns.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. “And rifles.” 

Mr. SMOOT. “And rifles.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. “ Double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading 
shotguns ”—that is the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me read it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not make any difference whether it 
is a rifle or not. Then you have the combination shotguns and 
rifles, 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, a combination shotgun 
and rifle is a gun that is not only a rifle but a shotgun; they 
are combined in one gun. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course they are combined in one gun. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am talking about breech-loading rifles. 
Under the present law 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator insists that the things enumer- 
ated in the old law are not the things enumerated in the pending 
bill. I disagree with him about it. I think the language of the 
pending bill and the language of the old law are substantially 
the same. The Senator probably has not calculated the present 
rate upon double-barreled sporting breech-loading shotguns and 
combination shotguns and rifles. Under the present law, if they 
are valued at $5, the duty is 45 per cent ad valorem. If valued 
at $10, the duty is 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not dispute what the Senator says in that 
respect; but I call his attention again to the fact that breech- 


loading rifles are not mentioned in paragraph 157 of the 
present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think they are included. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they are not mentioned, nor are 
they included. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think they are. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Colorado a question. Is it 
the desire of the committee to increase the tariff on rifles? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is not the desire of the committee to in- 
crease the tariff on rifles, and it is its contention that it has not 
done so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. THOMAS. It has merely made a slightly different classi- 
fication, upon the assumption that the position of the Senator 
from Utah is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Colorado tell me what 
rate the breech-loading rifle, or any rifle, would have to pay 
under the proposed law? Would it be 35 per cent? 

Mr. THOMAS. Under the proposed law rifles which are 
muzzle-loading would pay 15 per cent ad valorem. Rifles which 
are breech-loading would pay 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. NORRIS. Take the breech-loading rifle, then. Does the 
Senator contend that under the present law a single-barreled 
breech-loading rifle would pay more than 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem? 

Mr. THOMAS. A single-barreled rifle would pay 35 per 
cent if it were breech-loading. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I mean under the existing law. 

Mr. THOMAS. Under the existing law it would have paid, 
last year, an equivalent of 45.94 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that that is in the table, but 
I suppose the table must have been deduced from paragraph 
157 of the present law; and I am not able to find in paragraph 
157 anything that seems to me to cover a single-barreled breech- 
loading rifle. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be, but I thin 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is not contained in that paragraph under 
the present law, must it not be contained in paragraph 156 of 
the present law, which fixes the rate at 25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, if it does not fall under paragraph 
157 it falls under paragraph 153. That is clear. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am seeking information. It seems to me 
that no man can construe the two sections together and find 
any place in paragraph 157 that would cover a single-barreled 
breech-loading rifle. 

Mr. THOMAS. We think otherwise. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator can find it there, I wish he 
would point out the language that he thinks covers it. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator can not find it, I am sure I 
can not, to the extent of satisfying him. Our contention is 
that it is included in the phraseology of that section. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the Senator's contention. I am 
only trying to get at the true fact of the matter. If the Senator 
has that information and can point to the language, I should 
be very glad to have him do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I can only read the section to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. But paragraph 157 covers several different 
specifications. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to know the specification that 
would include in its terms a single-barreled breech-loading rific. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado if he is willing to take the opinion of the Treasury De- 
partment as to which one of these two sections the rifle desig- 
nated by the Senator from Nebraska would come under? 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Treasury Department has decided in 
accordance with the contention of the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Nebraska, I suppose it would be controlling 
over any mere opinion of mine. Besides, I have no pride of 
opinion. ` 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then the Senator would say that 
it came in at 25 per cent. Would he then still think it would be 
wise to raise the duty to 35 per cent? 

Mr. THOMAS. Ido. I think these arms should be classified 
as they have been classified by the House in this measure, and I 
shall so vote. 
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Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator feels that way 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then the Senator thinks*the wis- 
dom of the House should at all times prevail? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, from the position now taken by the 
Senator I have not another word to say. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair must insist, in the in- 
terest of the Reporter, and not in the interest of the Chair, that 
there shall be some orderly method of procedure. The Reporter 
can not take a chorus. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Utah if he will yield to me now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the motion of the Senator 
from Utah, as he understands the present law and the para- 
graph under consideration of the present bill, the effect of the 
motion is to reduce the tariff on single-barreled breech-loading 
rifles from 35 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is exactly it, Mr. President; and to con- 
form to the present law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not particularly concerned about con- 
forming to the present law; but it does seem to me, with all due 
respect to the opinion of the Senator from Colorado, that the 
bill as reported here by the committee increases the tariff on 
single-barreled breech-loading rifles from 25 per cent to 35 per 
cent, and the effect of the motion of the Senator from Utah will 
be to reduce the tariff to 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VIGH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Assuming that the Senator from Utah is cor- 
rect about his construction, I should like to hear him state 
briefly what objection he has to a duty of 85 per cent on breech- 
loading rifles. 

Mr. SMOOT. The objection is that 25 per cent on rifles is 
a protective duty. It has been in the past. No one has asked 
for an increase so far as I know. I have not received a single 
letter asking for an increase from a private individual or a 
manufacturer in the United States. No complaint of the present 
rate has been made to anyone. I think the present duty is a 
protective duty, and therefore I think that is the duty that 
ought to be imposed. 

Mr. WALSH, If I may be permitted further, do I under- 
stand the Senator to object to it because nobody has asked for 
the change? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I object to it because 25 per cent is a 
protective duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I understand, the Sena- 
tor from Utah is objecting because this is a protective duty. Is 
that it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I said 25 per cent was a protective 
duty. I do not object to any protective duty; but since in the 
past 25 per cent has been a protective duty, and no objection 
has been made to it from any source, I do not believe it ought 
to be increased. It is for that reason that I have offered my 
amendment, 4 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wanted to express my gratifica- 
tion at discovering some duty that was too high for the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Mississippi is now facetious. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; not facetious. The Senator is 
mistaken in my meaning. I was never more earnestly and 
prayerfully solicitous about anything in my life. I have been 
looking for two years to find some duty that was too high for 
the Senator from Utah. This is my first opportunity, and I 
am merely expressing my gratification in public. If the Sen- 
ator thinks I am humorous about it, he is mistaken. He may 
think I am humorous, but I am in the most earnest possible 
position right now; and I want the entire American public to 
know that we have finally discovered a duty that is too high 
for the Senator from Utah. 

I remember that a recent Senator from Idaho said that if a 
fence was 6 feet high, and that kept out the invasions of stock, 
it did no harm to make it 40 feet high, because that would 
equally keep out the invasions of stock. If the Senator is in 
fa vor of a protective tariff, I do not see how he can quarrel 
with a rate because it is more protective than even he thought. 
If his philosophy has any meaning at all, I guess it means that 
he wants the domestic producers of articles to be left without 
foreign competition. Now he has struck a rate which, accord- 
ing to himself, will preclude foreign competition, and he is 
quarreling with us about it. That merely indicates that no 


matter what we may possibly do, the Senator would still 
quarrel, 

This reminds me of the report of the Senator’s expert upon 
cyanide of soda. He pronounced it a sedative. Well, it is, 
because it is a deadly poison; and, if you give it to anyone, it 
will put him in a sedative conditon for quite a long while. If 
the Senator has finally discovered a duty that puts a seda- 
tive upon the importation of repeating rifles, he ought to be 
happy, from his standpoint; and.if anybody ought to quarrel 
with it, we are the people that ought to do the quarreling, and 
not he. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi has not watched 
very closely the amendments I have offered to this bill so far. 
I think nearly every amendment I have offered so far, with the 
exception of a few, has been to decrease the rate. I have tried 
to take articles for which rates have been provided by the 
Democrats in this bill and put them on the free list in cases 
where they are on the free list to-day. I have now asked for 
a decrease in the rate ‘that they have provided through the 
phraseology adopted. Through that phraseology a rate has 
been increased from 25 to 35 per cent. The 25 per cent is a 
protective rate, as I told the Senator, with no one objecting to 
it; and it is 6 feet high, measured by the standard of the 
fence spoken of by the Senator, that was mentioned by the late 
Senator from Idaho, Mr. Heyburn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. STONE. That is enough. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I did not rise for any purpose of discus- 
sion. I rose merely to express my gratification, to express in 
a certain sense my recognition of the Senator from Utah as a 
new adherent of the party of tariff reduction. I am not cer- 
tain that my memory is correct, but if it is correct he was one 
of the chief architects of the Payne-Aldrich bill; and he is 
very bitterly opposing this bill principally upon the ground that 
it reduces duties. Yet he appeared before the public a moment 
ago and announced that every amendment that he has offered 
hitherto, except two, was for the purpose of reducing duties. 
If the Senator, within the next six months, can reconcile his 
vote for the Payne-Aldrich bill with the position he has just 
announced, and can reconcile those two positions with his op- 
position to this bill, which reduces duties all around, it will be 
a delightful curiosity of political literature. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I simply called the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that he was mistaken in thinking 
this the first chance I have given him to express his pleasure, 
because about every amendment I have offered so far was to 
take items provided with a duty in this bill from the dutiable 
list and place them on the free list, where they are under the 
present law. 

I want to say to the Senator that it gives me delight if any 
action on my part in this body has pleased the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I assure him the pleasure is mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Utah can feel delighted 
because he has succeeded in that regard, but so far as I 
remember the Senator has not moved to put anything upon the 
free list, nor to remove any duty where any American producer 
had a pocketbook interest in collecting a part of the tax from 
the American consumer. So far he has moved to put things 
upon the free list that were not produced in America or else 
to reduce a duty that was too high even to satisfy the tarit 
cormorants. That is as far as he has gone. He seems to 
measure in his philosophy this result: That if the thing is 
produced in America the American people ought not to receive 
any revenue from its importation; in other words, that unless 
somebody in America has a pocketbook interest in the imposi- 
tion of the tax he is opposed to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, at the solicitation of the Senator 
from Missouri I will not answer the Senator from Mississippi, 
but simply call for a vote by yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
amendment, 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 135, page 39, line 21, after 
the word “shotguns” strike out the words “and rifles”; and 
in line 25, after the words “ad valorem” and before the 
period insert a semicolon and the words: “breech-loading 
rifles, 25 per ceut ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


135. Breech-ioading shotguns, combination shotguns and rifles, and 
paros thereof and fittings therefor, including barrels further advanced 
han rough bored only; pistols, whether automatic, magazine, or re- 


will read the 
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volving, or parts thereof and fittings therefor, 35 per cent ad valorem ; 
breech-loading rifes, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. Unless 
I can get n transfer, I will refrain from voting. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THORNTON (when the name of Mr. Jonnston of Ala- 
bama was called). I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. JoHNstTon] is necessarily absent 
from the Chamber. e 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). -I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE] 
and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I inadvertently voted a moment ago. I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar]; but 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SuHarrorH] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. JAMES. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Braptey] is detained from the Chamber by reason of illness. 
He has a general pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 


A I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Bnaptzr] to the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. Jounston] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BACON. I inquire whether the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BACON. For that reason I withhold my vote, having a 
general pair with that Senator. If he were present, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON, I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Sar] and vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. POIN- 
DEXTER] is necessarily detained from the Chamber. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. By a transfer of pairs, I stand paired on 
12 55 with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 

DGE]. 

Mr. PERKINS (after having voted in the afirmative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will transfer my general pair with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] to the junior 
5 from Wisconsin [Mr. SrerHENson] and let my vote 
stan A 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. Cunrerson] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtzicH] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] ; the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumrer] with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Borah Crawford Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Brady Cummins McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham Norris Sterlin 
Bristow Gallinger Oliver Sutherland 
Burton Gronna Page Townsend 
tron Jones Penrose Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Perkins Works 
Colt La Follette Sherman 
NAYS—40. 
Ashurst Kern Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Lane Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Lea Reed Stone 
-Chilton is Robinson Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Saulsb' Thompson 
Hitcheo . J. Sheppar Thornton 
Hollis Shields Tillman 
Hughes O'Gorman Shively Vardaman 
‘ames Owen Simmons Walsh 
Johnson, Me. Pittman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
NOT VOTING—25. 
Bacon Burleigh du Pont Gof 
Bankhead 8 Fall Gore 
Bradley Cul m Fletcher Jackson 


Johnston, Ala, Newlands Shafroth Warren 
Overman Smith, Md. 

McCumber Poindexter Stephenson 

Nelson Root Swanson 


So Mr. Suoor's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, although I do not sup- 
pose it makes any difference to the party that has framed this 
bill as to what the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad may be, it makes a great difference to the makers of 
these goods. I have a communication here from a maker in my 
State of pistols, which are covered by this paragraph, in which 
the writer says: 


We feel, should these tariff measures go through as proposed now 
before Congress, it would result in working a very grave hardship to 
the men employed in this line of industry, as their wages would of 
necessity have to be very materially redu or else our factories would 
be obliged to close their doors. 


Another states; 


We maintain that the present duty of 75 cents each and 25 per 
cent ad valorem is no more than sufficient to cover the difference in 
the cost of labor in our factory and in the factories of Belgium 
and Spain where our prineipal foreign competition is located. 

In our factory we employ about 500 operatives—all grown men— 
and a large deo soe American born. Our skilled workmen earn 
from $15 to $20 per week, working 55 hours. The operatives of our 
foreign competitors are 2 women and children, and they earn 
from $3 to $5 per week. e few skilled men employed earn from 
$6 to $9 per week. The hours of labor are from 60 to per week. 


à 0 e * * se é 
There are no agreements of any kind between American makers of 
pistols, but on the other hand competition is so keen that the prices have 
declined during the last few years to a point where there is practically 
no profit in the business. 


I also have here a statement from several manufacturers of 
double-barrel guns in the State of Connecticut, among them 
Hopkins & Allen Co., of Norwich, Conn.; the American Fire- 
arms Co., of Meriden, Conn.; and Parker Bros., of Meriden, 
Conn. They state in relation to their industry as follows: 


In view of a proposed change in tariff, we, the manufacturers of 
double-barrel sporting shotguns earnestly ask that such doubdle-barrel 
shotguns be considered separately from all other firearms, as in the 
pe Referring to the last proposed change embodied in tariff bill 

. R. 18642, paragraph 31— 

They have the wrong number, however; they were looking at 
the bill which came from the House in the last Congress— 


it was proposed to classify double-barrel shotguns with rifles, revolvers, 
single-barrel repeating and automatic shotguns. We beg to call the 
attention of your honorable committee to the fact that formerly double- 
barrel shotguns have always been considered In a class by themselves, 
and must be so considered in order to permit the American manufac- 
turers of such arms to remain in business, inasmuch as conditions sur- 
rounding their manufacture vastly differ from other firearms. * * * 

e to submit our opinion that if the pro; change were per- 
mitted it would be absolutely fatal to the double-barrel gun industry 
in this country, because the cost of 1 of a double-barrel 
shotgun here as compared with the cost abroad is more than double 
(the difference in cost being made up almost entirely in the difference 
of wages paid in Belgium as compared with the wages paid in the 
gun factories in the United States). We cite Belgium, as seven-eighths 
of the guns imported into the United States are from that country. 
Any materiai reduction of the present tariff would be the means of 
ech geet or destroying the double-barrel shotgun industry. 

o establish the fact of difference in wages we quote from Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports, issued in Washington by the Govern- 
ment, dated August 31, 1912, page 1117, the following: 

“The wages paid in the gunmaking industries in Belgium vary from 
77 cents to 96 cents per day for the ordinary workmen and from 96 
cents to $1.54 for skilled workmen. In spite of a steady advance in 
the cost of living there was a tendency to reduce the scale of wages of 
the workingmen employed in gunmaking.“ 

And, according to data published by the Belgium Government in the 
Annuaire Statistique, which gives the official figures for 1910, shows 
the following daily wages: 

About 65 per cent of the men workers over 16 years of age earn 
less than 68 cents; of the workmen, 67 per cent earn less 39 
cents and 33 per cent less than 58 cents per day. 

We mention the wage scale of the women because a large percent- 
age of work in Belgium gun factories is done 127 women and children. 
It is therefore a very conservative estimate if we assume that the 
wages paid in Belgium for this class of work is something less than 
one-third the wages id for the same work in this country, and the 
cost of a gun manufactured in this country is composed of over 80 
per cent labor. For example, a gun that costs the American manufac- 

rer $20 to produce represents: 
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Present duty added— 
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The above shows that the present protection is not sufficient to cover 
the difference in cost of production, and any further reduction in 
duty must of necessity swin. 


b: ce of trade almost exclusively to the 
um manufacturers, which condition existed 3 to our present 
tariff schedules, and we th ore ask t the present duty 


eret earnestly 
on double-barrel shotguns be left without change. 
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Mr. President, as I said, it is difficult to make any argument 
to Senators who say that they utterly disregard the difference 
in the cost of production between the goods produced in this 
country and the goods produced abroad. ‘Therefore, as has 
been repeatedly demonstrated in the past, I do not think it is 
of any use whatever to offer any amendment to this proposed 
reduction. 

Of course, the producers who come here one after another 
and state they will be obliged to curtail their output and dis- 
charge their employees and shorten their hours of work and 
reduce wages are simply flouted. It is said that any industry 
which asks to be protected is simply looking after its pocket 
nerve. In that way one industry after another, and altogether 
constituting the total productive capacity of this country, is 
simply set aside. It is assumed—one would think, at least, the 
assumption to be that there are no persons in this country but 
consumers, and that the consumers are not producers. 

Mr. President, if each industry is to be put out of court by 
saying that they are trying to protect themselves and hence are 
not entitled to consideration, I do not know how the prosperity 
of this country is to be maintained by turning over voluntarily 
the employment of both the capital and the labor of the coun- 
try to foreigners in order to reduce temporarily the cost of 
living, as they say to a certain portion of the people who are 
nothing but consumers. The trouble is everybody is a con- 
sumer, both the employed producers and the people of wealth 
who do not have to work for a living. But where will the op- 
erative who is now getting wages in these factories under a 
protective tariff that has paid some consideration to the differ- 
ence in the cost of production in this country and abroad based 
upon the theory that on the average from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the cost of every manufactured article is labor, where are the 
people of this country, the great masses of whom are producers 
now engaged at profitable wages, to avail themselves of any re- 
duction in the cost of living, even if the importer and the 
Jobber and the middle man and the retailer would allow the 
ultimate consumer to haye the benefit of the cheaper foreign 
goods that are imported in place of those produced by our own 
labor and capital? Where are they to get the wages to avail 
themselves of even the reduced prices of these commodities if 
in order to get these commodities they are to be discharged 
from their now productive and prosperous trades? 

As I said in the beginning, it is very evident that it would be 
no use to offer any amendment or make any argument upon this 
question, when the difference in the cost of production is not 
even pretended to constitute a controlling element in the opin- 
ion of the framers of these measures. 

Therefore it is just as well, from my point of view, to vote 
against the committee provision that is contained in the bill as 
it is to propose an amendment endeavoring to correct the abuse 
and have the majority vote it down without a break. It ap- 
pears to make no difference what the strength of the argument 
upon any question may be, it is to be voted down. Even if the 
argument made is unanswered, no amendment proposed by any 
Senator upon this side of the Chamber is to be tolerated. Men 
are to vote blindly even when defeated in argument and debate 
in favor of the action of this secret party caucus, which stands 
bound not to submit to the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of 
a “t” or the changing of a comma in the bill, unless the same is 
proposed as an amendment by the committee in charge of the bill. 

As I said before, I shall content myself with voting against 
the reductions proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 136, page 40, line 3, after the word “or,” to insert 
the words “ any of the above composed wholly or in chief value,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

136. Table, kitchen, and hospital utensils, or other similar hollow 
ware composed wholly or in chief value of aluminum or any of the 
above composed wholly or in chief value of fron or steel, enameled or 
pated with vitreous glasses, but not ornamented or decorated with 
Ithographie or other printing, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to content myself 
with calling the attention of the Senate to the amendment now 
under consideration. I believe if you will take out of the 
amendment the words “any of the above” there will be no 
misunderstanding as to what the paragraph really means, but 
with those words in I do think there will be a great misunder- 
standing. Let me tell the Senate why. The paragraph reads: 


Table, kitchen, and wipe, Sg utensils, or other similar hollow ware, 
composed wholly or in chief value of aluminum, or any of the above 
made wholly or in chief value of aluminum— 


And so forth. 


What are “any of the above“? “Any of the above” are 
table, kitchen, and hospital utensils composed wholly or in 
chief value of aluminum. If the Senator wants to have it apply 
not only to aluminum, but fo steel and iron, by striking out 
“any of the above,“ then it would read this way, which is per- 
tectly plain: 

Table, kitchen, and hospital utensils, or other similar hollow ware, 
composed wholly or in chief value of aluminum or composed wholly or 
in chief value of iron or steel. 

That covers both of them; but the way this wording is, in 
order that they shall be composed wholly or in chief value of iron 
or steel they have to be composed wholly or in chief value of 
aluminum. The words “any of the above” refer to aluminum 
utensils. 

Mr. THOMAS. [think the Senator and I are wholly agreed as 
to what the purpose of the amendment was designed to subserve, 
but it seems to me that the criticism of the Senator’s sugges- 
tion lies in this: If you strike out the words “any of the 
above,” then there would be no provision made for table, 
kitchen, and hospital utensils composed wholly or in chief value 
of iron or steel, unless the latter were enameled or glazed with 
vitreous glasses. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is the way the House had it. The 
way you have it now, with the words “any of the above,” 
those words refer to aluminum ware or aluminum ware com- 
posed wholly or chiefly of aluminum; aud in order that the 
latter part of the paragraph may have any effect whatever it 
first must be tableware composed wholly or in chief value of 
aluminum; but if you strike those words out, then the meaning 
is plain. 

Mr, THOMAS. It may be that the Senator’s criticism of the 
language of the paragraph is sound. We have no pride of 
opinion in construction. But I still think that if we eliminate 
those words we must add something to cover table, kitchen, and 
hospital utensils composed wholly or in chief value of iron or 
steel which are enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses. As 
it stands, the committee thinks that it does cover all classes; 
and inasmuch as these utensils which are composed wholly or 
in chief value of aluminum are not enameled or glazed, and can 
not be, as I understand it, that amendment was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, certainly the comma should 
be stricken out after the word “steel.” But I will ask the 
Senator if he will not let the paragraph go over for further 
examination. 

Mr. THOMAS. We will examine it, of course. We want to 


get it precisely as the Senator thinks it ought to be. We are 
agreed as to the result that is satisfactory. 
Mr. STONE. It is a mere matter of phraseology. I ask that 


the paragraph be passed over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 136 will be passed over. 

The Secretary continued with the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 137, page 40, line 12, 
after the word “articles,” to strike out “25” and insert 20,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

137. Needles for knitting or sewing machines, latch needles, crochet 
needles, and tape needles, knitti and all other needles not specially 
provided for in this section, kins of metal, and needle cases or 
needle books furnished with assortments of needles or combinatidns of 
needles and other articles, 20 per cent ad valorem; but no articles 
other than the needles which are specifically named in this section shall 
be dutiable as needles unless having an eye and fitted and used for 
carrying a thread. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, some time ago I submitted an 
amendment to this section. I suppose it has been printed and 
is now on the table. If it is not at hand, I can read from the 
amendment which I have. On page 40, line 8, between the 
words “needles” and “and” insert the following: 


The hook part of which is made of metal, 40 per cent ad valorem, 
croce needles, the hook part of which is made of other materials than 
meta 


My amendment makes a distinction between the needles 
made of metal and of wood, crochet needles, which those in- 
terested in the business say should be made. There is no rea- 
son why there should be as large a duty upon needles made of 
wood as there is upon the metal needles. 

But my principal objection to this section is the rate applied 
to sewing-machine needles. If Senators will look at the reports 
upon this product at page 142 of the Tariff Handbook, they will 
note that in 1896 the rate was 25 per cent and the imports were- 
$53,000. In 1905 the rate was 34 per cent, an increase of nearly 
10 per cent, and the importations increased to $145,064. In 
1910 the rate was raised still higher, to 41.98 per cent ad 
valorem. Notwithstanding this, the importations increased more 


than $50,000, to $206,875. In 1912, with the same rate, 41.94 per 
cent, the imports increased more than $50,000, to $263,162. 

Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of Senators upon 
the other side of the Chamber who haye charge of this schedule 
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to the fact that in regard to this industry it does not seem to 
me it could have been considered at all and the rate fixed as it 
has been fixed. 

In Connecticut the industry began in 1866. Needles at that 
time sold for $50 a thousand, but by reason of improyements in 
machinery the price has now been reduced to $5 a thousand 
or thereabouts. Owing to improved machinery and the compe- 
tition which has resulted from the German makers of this same 
class of goods, this concern some years ago was compelled to 
build a factory in Germany, at Aachen, where they introduced 
precisely the same machinery which they had in the mills at 
Torrington. They had to do this in order to meet the German 
competition. 

I call the attention of Senators on the other side to the fact 
that this is a clean-cut case of a duty on a product where the 
only difference in the cost of production is the labor cost. The 
same firm with the same machinery to-day is manufacturing 
needles in Germany and also manufacturing them in Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

In the brief which was submitted to the committee it seems 
to me that the Torrington concern very frankly states the exact 
difference in the cost and the reasons for it, and shows that the 
German cost is $3.25 a thousand, whereas the American cost 
by the old machinery is $7.80 and by the newer machinery, the 
latest model, it is $6.57 per thousand. AN they ask for is the 
maintenance of the present duty, not that it makes good the 
difference in the cost, because even the present duty does not 
do that. The report shows that there are absolutely no exports 
in this product, and it shows that the imports have been in- 
creasing very rapidly since 1896. Practically the only difference 
in the cost of the product here and in Germany is the labor cost. 

Mr. STONE. How much is that difference? 

Mr. MCLEAN. It is about $2.55 a thousand. 

Mr. STONE. What is the per cent of difference? 

Mr. MCLEAN. It is much more than is asked for. All they 
ask is 40 per cent, the same duty that has been upon this ar- 
ticle all the years in which the importations have increased. 
The Torrington manufacturer states in his brief that the reduc- 
tion of the duty will drive the whole of this industry to Ger- 
many. There is no question about that. It can not stand the 
sharpness of the competition as it is at present. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
in the list of questions which was sent out by the committee 
that of labor cost was one of the important questions 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will permit me, I will say that 
I haye a table here of the imports into the country in 1912. 
What is the particular kind of needle the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. McLEAN. These are the latch sewing-machine needles. 

Mr. STONE. Here I find an item for knitting or sewing- 
machine needles, and the value of the imports for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1912, was twenty-nine thousand and odd dollars; 
of crochet and tape needles, knitting, and all other needles not 
specially provided for, and bodkins of metal, eighty-seven thou- 
sand and odd dollars. Do those twe items cover the needles 
which the Senator from Connecticut has in mind? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think so; but if the Senator will look 
at page 132, which includes the importations under paragraph 
187, he will find that they are bunched together; and it is very 
difficult to identify the different varieties of needles that come 
in under the importations; but the total amount has increased 
very rapidly. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator please, I find another item in 
this list which has been made by the Treasury Department of 
this kind—“ latch needles.” Is that what the Senator has 
reference to? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is one of the classes of needles which 
is made at Torrington and one of the important products. 

Mr. STONE. I was endeavoring to get at just what kind of 
needles were made at Torrington. 

Mr. McLEAN. The other interests appeared before the com- 
mittee. The crochet-needle men appeared before the com- 
mittee, and their argument was based practically upon the same 
reasons that the Torrington factory gave—that the importa- 
tions have increased notwithstanding a constant increase in 
the duty. 

Mr. STONE.’ Of these latch needles, $145,000 worth were 
imported in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. Has the 
Senator from Connecticut any data on his desk by which he 
could give the production of these needles as compared with 
importations? 

Mr. McLEAN, No; I have not. As there were no exports, 
I did not think that that would be important. It seemed to 
me that the fact that the imports have increased so rapidly 
under almost double the duty that is imposed here it must 
be clear to the committee that unless this duty is maintained 


the manufacture of this product will have to go to Germany, 
and that is clearly what the president of the Torrington com- 
pany, Mr. Vincent, says in his statement to the committee. I 
will read a paragraph from this brief, which seems to me to 
be a very fair statement of the situation: 

We felt obliged some years since to establish factories in England and 
Germany, as we were losing the prester part of our foreign trade, owing 
to our not being able to meet prices from our factory here. The figures 
we are giving are comparisons between our factory costs at our Torring- 
ton plant and our factory costs at our plant in Aachen, Germany. 
These figures are made up under the same system and are submitted to 
the same people eventually for correction and tabulation. We are giving 
figures of factory cost, leaving out general and selling expenses, as these 
might differ considerably between the two countries and would be higher 
in Germany than in the United States, because we go more to the retail 
trade in Germany than here. In these costs we have taken in all fac- 
tory costs except insurance, taxes, and depreciation. 

e have given two columns of Torrington costs, the first being costs 
with our latest machinery and the second column costs with the same 
machinery as we are using in Germany. 

In the Torrington factory the costs are: For stock, 53 cents 
per thousand; supplies, 19 cents; labor, $4.86; machine-shop re- 
pairs, 11 cents; waste, 60 cents; factory oyerhead charges, 20 
cents; a total of $6.57 per thousand. 

In Germany the stock is 37 cents; supplies, 18 cents—not a 
very great difference—labor, $2.14, in comparison with the $4.86 
in this country; machine-shop repairs, 4 cents; waste, 34 cents; 
factory overhead charges, 14 cents; a total of $3.21 a thousand. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, in view of the fact 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have not been able somehow to 
place great reliance at any time during these various tariff dis- 
cussions from session to session upon statements such as the 
Senator has just made. We have heard over and over again 
that there was a difference in the labor cost on particular manu- 
factures here and in Germany or in England. I have read with 
some care divers and sundry reports on that subject, among 
others the report of Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, former head of 
the Bureau of Corporations, who made a pretty exhaustive in- 
vestigation into this subject. I hold in my hand a very ex- 
cellent synopsis and analysis of that report, and I read three 
lines from it, as follow: 

The bureau attempted to get costs of manufacture in the chief for- 
eign producing countries, but it was found impossible to obtain any 
comprehensive information as to cost. 

The conclusion is that there was, in fact, no available trust- 
worthy data of the kind referred to, and that comparisons, of 
course, are therefore practically out of the question as a basis 
of calculation or of legislation. I would be glad if I had some 
more definite information on that subject, but such as I have 
had does not appeal very strongly to my confidence. 

Mr. McLEAN. That might well be so in a great many in- 
stances, but I present this case because it does seem to me that 
the committee had trustworthy information in regard to the 
exact cost, not only from this concern, but I think representa- 
tives of two or three other concerns appeared and filed their 
briefs, not only before the Senate committee but before the 
House committee. 

If the Finance Committee assume in every case that the 
American manufacturer presented false statements when he 
came before the committee to appeal for a certain rate of duty, 
why, of course, I haye nothing more to say. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Connecticut will not assume that. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from Missouri has stated that 
he found it very difficult to obtain reliable information. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I have. 

Mr. McLEAN. In reply, I suggest that there were at leas 
three firms whose representatives appeared before the com- 
mittee, and the one which I have mentioned in particular dió 
state to the. committee precisely the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad of this particular article. Se 
in this case the difficulty under which the Senator labored cap 
not exist, provided he gives credence to the American maniy 
facturer. That is all I said. That being the case, the only pur- 
pose, apparently, of the committee in fixing this rate was to 
drive the American manufacturer out of the country and give 
the benefit of the doubt to the foreign producer. I want to 
say further to the Senator from Missouri that the author of 
this bill, almost under the very roof where these needles are 
made, used the following language: 

Now, there are two sides to this question. There isn’t a particle 
of possibility of the Democratic Party that it won't equalize the dif- 
ference in labor cost at home and abroad. 

He said that in Waterbury, close to this factory. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I can not assume, and I do not assume, 
as the Senutor does, that the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee has not kept faith and practically 
performed that promise in this bill, eyen” as to this particular 
item of the bill. 
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Mr. McLEAN. Well, if that is the position taken by the 
Senator, then his claim is that this rate does make good the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; the labor cost. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The labor cost? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; the labor cost. 

Mr. McLEAN. But let me call the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi to what Mr. Unperwoop said in that same 
speech. Perhaps the Senator was not here when I read it the 
other day. Mr. Unperwoon said in Waterbury: 

Now, let us see what the difference between these two great parties is. 
He says— 

Referring to ex Representative Hill 
we are a free-trade I deny it. There is a clean distinction, A 
revenue tarif must a competitive tariff. 

If the Senator from Iowa IMr. Cummins] were here, he 
would now get Mr. Unprerwoop’s definition of a competitive 
tariff. 


Whenever you cut off competition then you are damming back reve- 


nue, and your tariff is levied for the of protecting somebody's 
proiit. and not for the purpose of getting revenue for the Government. 
When yon equalize exactly the difference cost at home and abroad, if 


you ean do it—it is impossible to do it exactly, but you may approxi- 
mate it—but when you do that you have got a competitive 

I was addressing my remarks to the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIIIAus!], but if he does not care to hear me, I will not 
read any further. I was endeavoring to communicate to the 
Senator from Mississippi the definition of a competitive tariff 
as announced to the people of Connecticut before the election by 
the author of this bill. If the Senator does not care to hear 
any more of it, of course I will not proceed further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know how the Senator arrives at 
the idea that I was not always sweetly receptive of anything in 
the world he wanted to say. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator was engaged in conversation with 
another Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was merely an incidental matter. I 
did not know the Senator wanted me to listen. If I had known 
2 I would have listened with all my heart and strength and 

ing. 

Mr. McLEAN. I apologize to the Senator. I will continue 
to read Mr. Unperwoop’s definition of a competitive tariff: 

It is a feld in which you can collect a revenue tariff. 


That is the competitive tariff. 


because all, after fixing the exact difference of cost at home and 
abroad, on downward it is a revenue tariff. Now, what I said at the 
meeting at Hartford was that that being the case, and the Government 
needing all the revenue it could get—we have got to have it—we had 
to levy the taxes at the highest revenue rate consistent with our prin- 
ciples. bao of course, can not go above the difference of cost at home 
and abroa 


Mr. Unperwoop does not limit the cost to the labor cost. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. But he said it in the beginning of the 
address, did he not? 


Mr. McLEAN. No. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose he did not have to repeat it 
every time. 


Mr. McLEAN. He finished with this sentence: 


There isn’t a particle of possibility of the Democratic Party that it 
won't equalize the difference in the labor cost at home and abroad. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. At least equalize the labor cost. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The labor cost; yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. But a competitive tariff must begin with the 
difference in cost, according to Mr. UNDERWOOD, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; labor cost. 

Mr. McLEAN, Oh, no; he does not limit it to “labor” cost. 
It may not be a matter of very great importance, except to 
you; but it does seem to me, under the circumstances, that the 
confidence of the people of Connecticut was secured by this 
declaration of the author of this bill. The conditions were such 
that every word uttered by him was weighed carefully by these 
men. They were there with their upturned faces to get from 
him what they were to expect if the Democratic Party should 
be returned to power; and when he said to them that they need 
have no concern, that the revision which he might have con- 
trol of would certainly equalize the difference in the labor cost 
at home and abroad, I think it would take more than any 
excuse which I have heard at present to satisfy the laboring 
man, provided he loses his employment, that he has not been 
betrayed and deceived. That is why I took the liberty to bring 
the attention of Members on the other side of the Chamber to 
this one product, because it is a clean-cut illustration where, 
if the manufacturers are honest, if their statements are to be 
given credence—and I believe they are absolutely honest—the 
tariff does not equal the difference in cost at home and abroad. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
has several times quoted from a newspaper report of a speech 
made by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. The speech, it seems, was made in Connecticut dur- 
ing the last campaign. As to the accuracy of the report I have 
no means of knowing. The Senator is very much wedded to it, 
as, in way, he keeps referring to it. He quoted it all in a some- 
what elaborate and very interesting address he made here some 
days ago; and about every time he takes the floor he reads 
again from this supposed utterance of Mr. Unprerwoop, taken 
from some newspaper in Connecticut. I should think, how- 
ever, if the Senator from Connecticut were really desirous of 
knowing the position of the Democratic Party on the tariff, he 
might, with greater profit, refer to the platform itself, although 
I do not in that statement mean to say that the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, a very wise and influential 
legislator and a great Democrat, has at any time departed from 
the declaration and policy announced in the party platform. 

Mr. President, aside from all that, here we have a reduction 
of a little above 40 per cent ad valorem. I see the Senator 
shake his head. Does he differ from that statement? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I was simply freeing myself from the heat. 
I was not annoyed—— 

Mr. STONE. I did not suppose the Senator was annoyed. 
It was a question of whether he disagreed. 

Mr. McLEAN, No; I do not disagree. 

Mr. STONE. Well, according to the figures tabulated by 
Treasury officials and now lying on my desk, the existing duty 
on the articles to which my friend refers is a little above 40 
per cent, and the House bill reduced it to 25. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think that 

Mr. MCLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me, it is now re- 
duced to 20 per cent. 

Mr. STONE. The House bill provided a duty of 25 per cent, 
and the Senator was criticizing the action of the House com- 
mittee, and particularly that of Mr. Unprrwoop, chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that with a duty such as has 
been provided here in this bill, even by the amendment of the 
Senate committee, the workingmen at Torrington who heard 
Mr. UNDERWOOD speak—— 

Mr. McLEAN, Well, I did not say that 

Mr, STONE. Well, that is immaterial. I understood the 
Senator to sa 

Mr. McLEAN. I said he delivered this speech in Waterbury, 
which is practically under the roof of or a short distance from 
the Torrington factory. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Senator says that during the delivery 
of the speech Mr. UNDERwoop made at Waterbury, in the audi- 
ence were a number of the men engaged in the industry about 
which he had been speaking? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; and men engaged in hundreds of other 
industries in the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. STONE. And men engaged, as the Senator says, in hun- 
dreds of other industries in Connecticut were sitting there, as 
he described them, with upturned faces listening to what this 
great leader of the Democratic Party had to say, and that they 
were influenced by what he said, probably, to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Mr. President, I think my friend is unduly alarmed, if he is 
really alarmed, and is not joining in the same general crusade 
of his party colleagues on this Democratic tariff measure in a 
general effort to discredit it. If that be.true, then it would be 
useless to say anything to him or to any other Senator who is 
inspired by motives of that kind; but, assuming now that he is 
speaking from the heart and from his judgment, then he must 
be unduly alarmed. 

These manufacturers will go on with their enterprises under 
the duty fixed in this bill, and the workingmen whom the Sena- 
tor described most eloquently as looking into the face of Mr. 
UnNpDERWoop when he was delivering an impassioned address 
will go on with their work and their employment just the same 
and at the same price, 

Mr. McLEAN. I have no desire to prolong this discussion; 
but I would suggest to the Senator from Missouri that the 
mechanics of Connecticut had a right to assume that the author 
of this bill, Mr. UNDERWOOD, would give them a safer interpreta- 
tion of the Democratic platform, perhaps. or as safe an inter- 
pretation as they could get anywhere. Inasmuch as he came 
to Connecticut with authority to speak as the author of the bill, 
you can hardly blame the mechanics of Connecticut for accept- 
ing his interpretation of the tariff plank of the Democratic 
platform, because we all know that as a matter of history there 
has been some difficulty in reaching a consensus of opinion as 
to what Democratic tariff platforms haye meant. 
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Just one suggestion and I shall finish. I want to say that 
the report of this speech which I have read was published in a 
leading Democratic paper of Connecticut, and I have reason to 
believe that the most accurate stenographer that could be had 
in the State was sent to Waterbury to take that speech. Inas- 
much as I read this speech to the Senate nearly a week ago 
and no one has seen fit to question the accuracy of a word of 
it, it is fair to assume that it represents precisely what Mr. 
UNDERWOOD said. 

So much for that. I want to say further to the Senator from 
Missouri that I know there are Republicans who will overesti- 
mate the injury which will result from the passage of this 
bill, as a matter of course, and I think it is safe to assume 
that there are Democrats who will underestimate the extent of 
the injuries that will result. That is human. But if it comes 
to us, as it does to-day, so sacred that no amendments can be 
had; if it comes to us from the mountain, cut in stone, so 
sacred that when—I will not say by a mistake, but by what 
seemed to me to be an accident—a rate is raised higher than any 
human being desires to have it raised, it must still receive the 
baptism of that side of the Chamber, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Missouri that he may be mistaken in this matter, 
and if so, very serious consequences will result to the manufac- 
turing interests of Connecticut. I mentioned two woolen con- 
cerns the other day. I believe the statement I made with 
regard to them is accurate. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I remember the statement. 

Mr. McLEAN. I want to say, in conclusion, that if these 
men in Torrington lose their occupation, if they have to tread 
the streets in idleness and want, it will take more than the 
jubilant whistlings of the senior Senator from Missouri to sat- 
isfy them that they have not been betrayed and deceived. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not say one way or the 
other as to the accuracy of the newspaper report of Mr. UNDER- 
Wood's speech. I am indifferent about it. But certainly every 
man who heard the speech, and who had read the Democratic 
platform and the speech made and the letter written by Gov. 
Wilson accepting the nomination, must have known that it 
was the declared purpose of the Democratic Party to reform 
what we considered tariff abuses; that our purpose was to 
revise the tariff and to keep our promise—whatever our Re- 
publican friends may have done about their promises to the 
same effect—to revise the tariff downward. That meant to 
cut it somewhere and everywhere along the line. They must 
have known that it was not the purpose of the Democratic 
Party to retain the high protective duties laid by the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 

There is another thing, Mr. President, that these men must 
have known when they sat there listening to this speech; for 
I think the people of Connecticut are exceptionally intelligent 
people. They at least come up to the highest average of our 
American citizenship. The Senator will agree to that. They 
must have known that this same Mr. UNDERWOOD, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, had at the previous session 
of Congress, before he delivered this speech, presented to 
Congress a bill remodeling the metal schedule, and that the 
reduction of duties carried in this bill appeared in that bill. 

Looking at that fact, that these men knew what had been 
done by Mr. UNpDERWoop’s committee and under his guidance, 
knowing what the Democratic platform contained in giving 
expression to the purpose of the Democratic Party to reduce 
taxation all along the line 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the indorsement of the action of the 
House. 

Mr. STONE. And, as my friend from Mississippi says, ex- 
pressly giving indorsement to the previous action of the House— 
in the face of all this these bright-faced and intelligent work- 
men from Torrington, making needles, who sat under the eyes 
and listened to the voice of Mr. UNpberwoop, certainly could 
not have understood him as saying that there was no inten- 
tion to reduce these duties. 

What the Senator read was to this effect—I am trying to 
state the substance of it—— 

Mr. McLEAN. I will read it again for the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. No; the Senator has read it so often that I 
hope he will not read it again. I can not repeat it verbatim, 
but I can repeat the substance of it. It was that Mr. UNDER- 
woop declared that there would be no legislation that would 
not maintain the difference in the labor cost here and abroad. 

Mr. McLEAN. Or that would destroy any legitimate industry. 

Mr. STONE. Or that would destroy any legitimate industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That was not in this speech. 

Mr. STONE. That is in the platform. I do not know whether 
the Senator read that in the speech or not. 


Mr. McLEAN. I have no doubt the Torrington mechanics un- 
derstood it that way. 

Mr. STONE. Now, the Senator from Connecticut contends 
that the existing duty of 40 per cent is not sufficient to cover 
the difference in the labor cost here and abroad. In other 
words, he claims that the difference in the labor cost here and 
abroad is about 60 per cent. Does he understand that Mr. 
UNbDERWOoD was promising these happy, bright-faced, intelli- 
gent workingmen of Torrington that he would raise this duty to 
60 per cent—assuming, now, that the Senator’s statement of 
fact is correct? 

Mr. McLEAN. If it was necessary to preserve the industry; 
yes. 

Mr. STONE. Oh! 

Mr. McLEAN. But all they are asking is 40 per cent. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator is prepared to 
say, in view of all the things to which I have referred, that 
these workingmen believed or for one moment expected any 
such thing as that, he must be so badly mistaken that the 
foundation of his contention is—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Rotten. 

Mr. McLEAN. I heard the suggestion of the Senator from 
Mississippi; and if the Senator will pardon me, I would suggest 
that in the event that we assume that this is a legitimate in- 
dustry and it is destroyed by the tariff which it is proposed to 
place upon this article, I will leave to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Senator from Missouri the demonstration of the 
fact that the Democratic Party has kept its promise to these 
laboring men. I have no doubt those Senators will be able to 
convince these men that when the author of the bill told them 
that their industry should not be destroyed they had no right 
to expect that Mr. UnpERwoop was making a promise which 
he intended to perform. 

Mr. STONE. Let me ask the Senator from Connecticut a 
question. Has the Senator offered his amendment? I am not 
quite sure whether he has or not. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Then, Mr. President, I should be glad to have 
a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator will not get 
a vote just yet. 

Mr. STONE. My dear friend does not imagine that I would 
endeayor to shut him out? Š 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no; I understand. 

Mr. STONE. I am always too charmed to hear him. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a couple of hours ago,- 


when the Senator from Missouri, ‘apparently in a somewhat 
excited state of mind, told this side of the Chamber that they 
were wasting time—that they were offering “ toploftical” 
amendments, if I remember the term correctly—I was not quite 
sure that I would have the temerity to say another word during 
the consideration of this bill. 

But the Senator from Missouri has resumed his normal 
sweetness of temper; and that being the fact, I propose to say 
a word or two about thfs paragraph. 

The imports of these needles are very considerable, and from 
my viewpoint I think they ought not to be increased. I think 
the factories that make these needles in this country are all 
in New England. I have been struggling to protect some other 
New England industries and have not had any success, and 
I have little expectation that I shall be able to do much for 
the manufacturers of needles. But I want to read from a brief 
that was filed with the Committee on Finance of the Senate 
during the consideration of this bill. It is signed by the fol- 
lowing concerns, or their officers: 

E. H. Sturtevant, treasurer Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, 
N. H.; W. F. Duffy, treasurer Mayo Machine & Needle Co., 
Franklin, N. II.; C. J. Darrah, treasurer William Corey Needle 
Co., Manchester, N. H.; A. Currier, treasurer Dodge Needle Co., 
Manchester, N. H.; J. E. Wilson, treasurer Wardwell Needle 
Co., Laconia, N. H.; John T. Busiell, president Laconia Needle 
Co., Laconia, N. H.; J. F. Alvord, president Excelsior Needle 
Co., Torrington, Conn.; W. S. Page, Page Needle Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.; C. E. Kehoe, Charles Cooper Machine & Needle 
Works, Bennington, Vt.; E. E. Sawyer, president Contoocook 
Needle Co., Contoocook, N. H.; J. M. Shaw, treasurer George 
H. Adams Needle Co., Hill, N. H. 

It will be observed that while Connecticut has one needle 
factory—at least, the name of the representative of a concern 
in Torrington, Conn., appears in this brief—there are eight 
mills in my little State of New Hampshire making needles. 
Hence, I think I have a right to say a word in behalf of this 
industry, which is a-yery considerable industry in New Hamp- 
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In their brief they said: 

Fully 85 per cent of the cost of manufacturing latch needles is in 
labor, and there is s steady demand for increased. way Since 1909 
our wages have becu increased between 6 and 7 per cent and the cost of 
materiai has Increased tn a greater proportion. With this steady m- 
crease in the cost of wages and material and a reduction in the tariff on 
latch needles that is already too low, the American needle maker will 
have to shut down his factory and turn the whole business over to the 
German competitor. There are several small needle makers in Germany 
to-day that are not importing into this. count at the present time. 
With a reduction in the tarif these small needle makers will increase 
their capacity and establish agencies in this sonaty. undersell the 
American mannfacturer, and take away what trade there is that the 
present importers can not supply. 

It seems to me that ns this bill has been reported the Com- 
mittee on Finance either intentionally or unintentionally has 
struck a deathblow at this industry. The duty was reduced in 
the House bill as it came to the Senate from 41 per cent to 25 
per cent. and for some inscrutable reason the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance reduced it still further, to 20 
per cent. I presume they had some reason for doing that. Cer- 
tainly it could not have been upon the ground that it covered 
the difference in the labor cost in Germany and in the United 
States, because those of us who have looked into the matter 
know that it will not equalize the labor cost between the two 
countries. Therefore, I say that while the bill as it came to the 
Senate is, from my viewpoint, a very disastrous bill, so far as 
this New England industry is concerned, and especially the New 
Hampshire industry, the proposed further reduction of the duty, 
as recommended by the Senate Committee on Finance, is with- 
out question going to work irreparable injury to the manufac- 
ture of needles in this country. 

I received a few days ago from a gentleman connected with 
one of these factories a letter, which I will read: 

Lakeport, N. H., July 31, 1913. 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Mr. GALLINGER: Do you think it possible for us to get any 
increase in the duty on latch needles? Knowing that you would do 
everything possible for our industry the writer has refrained from ask- 
ing any further efort on your part; but for some unexplained reason 
the Senate has cut the House rate 5 per at which makes the duty 
entirely too low. The Germans are constantly increasing their importa- 
tions under the present rates, and to reduce the duty to 20 per cent 
ad valorem places American manufacturers at a great disadvantage. 
Our employees are mostly skilled help and receive high wages while the 
Germans pay very low wages. The maximum for men is about $8 per 
week, and women receive $1.75 to $4 per week. In this country we pay 
some of our men $18 per week, agd the women $6 to $10. The labor 
cost of latch needles Is 85 per cent. Competition is now so keen that 
the profit per thousand needles is very small. As you are doubtless 
aware, there are no latch needles made outside of New England, and 
most of them are made in New Hampshire— Manchester. Franklin, and 
Laconia, We are aware that the chances are very much against us, 
but you may see some way to get the duty placed at a reasonable sum, 
and anything you can do will mueh appreciated. Thanking you for 
your kindly interest in the past, we are, 

Yours, very truly, 
WARDWELL NEEDLE Co., 
Jvtics WILSON, Treasurer. 

My correspondent was not very hopeful when he wrote that 
letter, and I am sure he will be very much depressed when this 
paragraph is acted upon if the majority insist upon the violent 
reduction they propose to make in the duty on this product. It 
is a very serious matter to the section of country from which I 
come that these little industries, upon which our prosperity so 
greatly depends, are taken one by one in this bill and marked, 
as I think, for slaughter. 

I am not a prophet of evil. My nature is to be optimistic 
rather than pessimistic. I shall indulge the hope that not- 
withstanding the legislation that is proposed some of them may 
continue to exist and make profitable returns. But I am con- 
strained to the feeling that so far as the little manufacturing 
industries in the industrial North are concerned, the policy that 
is pursued in this bill will irreparably injure them. 

I am not concerned about the Woolen Trust, or the Steel 
Trust, or any of the great concerns that can weather almost 
any storm, however severe it may be. But I am greatly con- 
cerned about these little industries that employ a hundred or 
two hundred or three hundred men, granting them high wages, 
giving them an opportunity to own their own homes, giving 
them an opportunity to deposit in the savings banks, as they 
are depositing, considerable sums of money. I am concerned 
about those men and those women; and I should not be doing 
myself justice if I did not register my protest against a pro- 
posed reduction of duty such as is embraced in this paragraph. 

From the year 1893 to 1897 the laboring people of New 
Hampshire drew from the savings banks of that little State 
more than $10,000,000 to supply the necessaries of life to their 
families. I do not want to see those men turned out of employ- 
ment again, as they were during that terrible period of dis- 
aster. While I do not and can not persuade myself to believe 


that any concession will be made to us, even in this small 
matter, I want to say it ought to be done; and these men and 
women, happy and contented in their homes, earning large 
wages, onght not to be compelled to enter into a keen competi- 
tion with the people of Germany and other European countries 
where wages are not 50 per cent of what they are in the needle 
mills of New England. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MoLzan] 
is about to offer an amendment, and I will wait until it is 
acted upon. If it is not agreed to, I have one or possibly two 
amendments that I shall desire to offer to this paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. STONE. Let the amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated: 

The Secrerary. On page 40, line 8, after the word“ needles,” 
3 it occurs the second time in the line, it is proposed to 
nsert: 

The hook part of which is made of m 10 5 
oe 8 the hook part of which a wea i Pn are 1 — 

Mr. McLEAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. Asnunsr 
responded in the negative. 

Mr. McLEAN. I wish to call the attention of the Senate 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I muke the point of order 
that the roll call has begun. and it has been responded to. 

Mr. McLEAN. The amendment is not my amendment, 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (when his name was called). I am in- 
formed that the amendment as reported is not the amendment 
that the Senator from Connecticut offered. I should like to 
know what the amendment is before I vote upon it. There is 
a mistake, I understand, in the wording of the amendment, 
and I should like to know what I am voting on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair will state for the infor- 
mation of Senators that this amendment was submitted by the 
Senator from Connecticut on the 24th day of July and ordered 
to lie on the table to be printed; but the form of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Connecticut to-day the Chair 
does not know, because it was not sent to the desk. However, 
it was assumed by the Secretary and by the Chair that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut on the 
24th of July was the amendment upon which he desired the vote 
to be taken. 

Mr. McLEAN. I wish to modify my amendment by reducing 
the rate to 40 per cent; that is all. 

Mr. STONE Mr. President, if it is in order, that the Recorp 
may appear right, I ask unanimous consent to vacate the order 
for the yeas and nays. ? 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be done. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It can not be done, the roll call having 
commenced, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is going to take the 
authority to say that the Senator from Connecticut has a right 
to modify his amendment. and he modifies it so that it reads 
“40 per cent.” ‘The roll call will proceed upon the amendment 
with that modification. 

Mr. STONE. I understand the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. McLean] says that the amendment now being voted on is 
not the amendment he offered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The votes of Senators that have been 
cast have been upon one basis, and now a modification comes 
changing the amendment. As the Chair has stated, the entire 
amendment was not stated to the Senate before the roll call 
was begun, and I think the amendment should, at least, be 
stated to the Senate by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut is 
in error. It was read by the Secretary, and now the Senator 
from Connecticut has modified his amendment, ‘The roll call 
will proceed upon the amendment as modified. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The amendment was read by the Sec- 
retary as offered by the Senator from Connecticut some days 
ago and printed. The amendment the Senator from Connecti- 
cut offered on the floor to-day has a different per cent, and it 
ought to have been stated, it seems to me. 

Mr. STONE. Let us proceed. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I hope the request of the Senator from 
Missouri for unanimous consent will be given. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will commence at 
the beginning and call the roll, 
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The Secretary again proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr], which will stand until further notice. 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. Braptry’s name was called). I 
again announce the absence of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRADLEY] on account of illness, and state that he has a pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I will allow this 
announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of a transfer that I made on the former 
roll call and vote “nay.” 

Mr. THORNTON (when the name of Mr. JOHNSTON of Ala- 
bama was called). I again announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. JouNston]. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brap- 
LEY] to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. JoHNsTON] and vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. McCumeer’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. MCCUMBER] is absent 
on account of illness in his family. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps]. I wish this announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roor] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote 

nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TowNnsEenp’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. TowNnsenpD] is temporarily absent 
from the Chamber. He has a pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Bryan}. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr, TowNsenp] to the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] and vote nay.” . 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will inquire whether the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has yoted. -> = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Arkansas, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce again the necessary ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Brandegee Lippitt Penrose Sterlin 
Catron — 7 5 Perkins Warren, 
Colt Nelson Sherman Weeks 
Dillingham Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Gallinger Page Smoot 

NAYS—50. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Jones Owen Smith, S. C. 
Brady Kenyon Pomerene Stone 
Bristow Kern Ransdell Thomas 
Bryan La Follette Reed Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Thornton 
Chilton Lea Saulsbury Tillman 
Clapp Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Walsh 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Shields Williams 
Hollis Myers Shively Works 
Hughes Norris Simmons 
James O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—28. 

Bankhead Crawford Hitchcock Poindexter 
Borah Culberson Jackson oot 
Bradley Cummins Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md 
Burleigh du Pont Taage Steph 
Burton Fall McCumber 8 
Clark, Wyo. Goff Newlands Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Pittman Townsend. 


So Mr. MeLzax's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr, President, I desire to state 
that while present I did not vote because I did not believe that 
a roll call once begun could be interrupted until it had been 
completed to the end. 
Mr. JONES. I desire to say that I understood in voting upon 

the amendment that we were voting upon a 50 per cent rate 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut. If the rate of the 
amendment was 40 per cent, I should vote for it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I propose to offer an 
amendment, which I will first state and then it can be read 
from the desk. It reduces the rates of the present law on 
needles for knitting or sewing machines from $1 to 75 cents 


per thousand and from 25 per cent to 20 per cent ad valorem; 
latch needles from $1.15 to 90 cents per thousand and from 35 
per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem; and on bodkins of metal 
from 25 per cent to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, that is a very large reduction from the exist- 
ing law under which the manufacturers of these needles find 
it very difficult to sustain themselves as against the intense 
competition from foreign countries. 

I hope the amendment will receive an affirmative vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out paragraph 137, as printed in the 
bill, and insert in lieu thereof: 

137. Needles for knitting or sewing machines, 75 cents 
and 20 per cent ad valorem; latch needles, 90 cents per thousand and 
25 per cent ad valorem; crochet needles and tape n es, knitting and 
all other needles, not specially provided for in this section, and bod- 
kins of metal. 20 per cent ad valorem, but no articles other than the 
needles which are specifically named in this section shall be dutiable 
as needles unless haying an eye and fitted and used for carrying a 
thread. Needlecases or needlebooks furnished with assortments of 
needles or combinations of needles and other articles shall pay duty 
as entireties according to the component material of chief value therein, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire how the rates in his amendment compare with the 
40 per cent rate that was proposed by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean]? 

Mr. GALLINGER. My impression is that it would place the 
ad valorem a little below 40 per cent. 

Mr. OLIVER. A little below? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so.. I feel sure that it would be 
as low as 40 per cent. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. May the Chair suggest to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, as the amendment he has offered 
embraces an entire change in the paragraph, that the commit- 
tee amendment should be first passed upon? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Hampshire does 
not think so. I think that a substitute can be offered which if 
it is agreed to will extinguish the committee amendment abso- 
lutely. If this amendment is not agreed to, I will say to the 
Chair that I have some amendments to offer to the committee 
amendment itself. 

Mr. STONE. Let us have a roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read Rule 
XVIII. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Rue XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS——DIVISION OF A QUESTION. 

If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may haye the same divided, Ae a motion to strike out and Insert, 
which shall not be divided; but the rejection of a motion to strike out 
and one proposition shall not prevent a motion to strike out and 
insert a different proposition; nor shall it prevent a motion simply to 
strike out; nor shall the rejection of a motion to strike out prevent a 
motion to strike out and insert. But pending a motion to strike out 
and insert, the part to be stricken out and the part to be inserted shall 
each be regarded for the purpose of amendment as a question; and mo- 
tions to amend the part to be stricken out shall have precedence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think that manifestly 
means a motion from the floor to amend. We have here an 
entire proposition coming from the committee. The committee 
recommend an amendment that has not been agreed to; it isa 
part of the paragraph as it stands now. If I had made my 
motion to strike out and insert, and a Senator had made a 
motion to amend the text, unquestionably the rule would apply; 
but I do not think it applies in this case at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The only difficulty with the Chair 
is that the Chair has been ruling heretofore that before a 
motion to strike out the text and insert other matter the com- 
mittee has a right to have its amendment first passed upon and 
the text perfected. The Chair has no pride of opinion about 
this question or any other. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will submit to the ruling 
of the Chair, whatever it may be, but it places those who desire 
to amend this paragraph at somewhat of a disadvantage, for 
the reason that after the rejection of this mendment, if it 
shall be rejected, then I propose to offer amendments to the 
amendment submitted by the committee. It is true I could 
offer them now, but I do not think they would have the potency 
that they would have after my proposition to strike out and 
insert has been acted upon. However, I will surrender to any 
decision the Chair makes on the proposition. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. I am inclined to think the Chair is correct in 
the suggestion he made; but there has been no point of order 
raised against it, and I think we can dispose of the amendment 
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of the Senator from New Hampshire much more speedily by 
acting upon it now, unless the Chair thinks he is obliged to 
make a ruling of this kind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not care the 
slightest about it in the world. The Chair simply announced 
that he had heretofore made the ruling that the friends of a 
measure have a right to perfect the text before there is any 
motion entertained to strike out and insert a different text; but 
if no one cares to insist upon the rule, the question will be 
taken on the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. On this amendment the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from New Hampshire about what is the per cent 
in these changes he has made, since it is not an ad valorem 
but a specific rate? I desire to say that from the discussion I 
believe the amendment of the committee to the paragraph is not 
justified; but I do not want to go much above the point fixed 
by the House. How much would the ad valorem rate be as it 
is proposed by the Senator? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not made a calculation, and I 
think I would not be competent to do it if I tried. I should 
give it as my judgment that the proposed reduction from the 
existing law embraced in the amendment I have offered would 
undoubtedly reduce it from 41 per cent to considerably below 
40 per cent, and quite likely to 35 per cent. That is my judg- 
ment.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. S 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
BEND] and the transfer of the pair to the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before. I 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Jonnston] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lovee] to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horus] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], and on account of his absence refrain from voting. 
I will let this announcement stand for the remainder of the 


day. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
The junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis], to 
whom I had transferred my pair, has come into the Chamber, 
and I will therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Sterling 
Burton Gronna Page Warren 
Catron Jones Penrose Weeks 
Clapp La Follette Perkins Works 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Sherman 
Colt cLean Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham Nelson Smoot 

NAYS—45. 
Ashurst James Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Johnson, Me Pomerene Stone 
Brady Kenyon Ransdell Thomas 
Bristow Kern Reed Thompson 
Bryan Lane Robinson Thornton 
Chamberlain Lea Saulsbury Tilman 
Chilton Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shields Williams 
Hitchcock yers Shively 
Hollis Norris Simmons 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—26. 
Bankhead du Pont McCumber Smith, Md. 
rah Fall Newlands Stephenson 

Bradley Gof O'Gorman Sutherland 
Burleigh Gore Pittman Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Poindexter Townsend 
Culberson Johnston, Ala, Root 
Cummins Lodge Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. GALLINGER’s amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the size of the affirmative 
vote encourages me, and I will now move to amend the amend- 
ment of the committee, in line 12, before the words “ per cent,” 
by striking out 20 and inserting “ 35.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] to 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair and its transfer and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. JoHNston] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote 
* nay.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—27, 
Brady Dillingham McLean Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Burton Gronna Oliver Sterling 
Catron Jones Page arren 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Penrose Weeks 
Colt La Follette Perkins Works 
Crawford Lippitt Sherman 

NAYS—42. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Kern Ransdell Stone 
Bristow Lane Reed Thomas 
Bryan Lea Robinson ‘Thompson 
Chamberlain Lewis Saulsbury Thornton 
Chilton Martin, Va. Shafroth Tillman 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppard Vardaman 
Hitchcock {yers Shields Walsh 
Hollis Norris Shively Williams 
Hughes Overman Simmons 
James Owen Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—27. 

Bankhead Cummins Lodge Smith, Ga. 
Borah du Pont McCumber Smith, Md. 
Bradley Fall . Newlands 3 
Burleigh Gof O'Gorman Sutherland 
Clapp Gore Pittman Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Poindexter Tewnsend 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Root 


So Mr. GALLINGER's amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the affirmative vote is 
growing somewhat. I had hoped on the last vote to get at 
least the votes of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Horus] and the Senators who have told us that the sugar 
industry will be destroyed if the bill passes as it has been 
reported; but I have been disappointed. 

The rate proposed in this bill by the Senate committee is 20 
per cent. I presume that anything I might say would fall on 
deaf ears on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to have a little more order. I 
can not hear what the Senator is saying. Did I understand the 
Senator to offer an amendment to the sugar schedule? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I will leave that for other Senators 
when the sugar schedule is reached. I made an observation 
about it; that was all. I suggested, Mr. President, I will say 
for the benefit of the Senator from Missouri, that the proposed 
rate in this bill of 20 per cent, in the judgment of those who 
know something of this industry and who want to preserve it if 
they can, preferring that the work shall be done in the United 
States rather than in Germany, and that the wages shall be paid 
in New Hampshire and in other States of New England rather 
than in foreign countries, is a disastrously low rate and ought 
not to be agreed to. I shall offer no further amendment, Mr. 
President, but I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee, on which the Senator 
from New Hampshire demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp] to the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and will vote. 
I yote “yea.” : 
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Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair and its transfer, as before stated. I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Jouxston] and will vote. I vote 
“ * 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Loper] to the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDA- 
MAN] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Crawrorp] is necessarily absent from the Chamber. I desire 
this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after haying voted in the negative). I 
inquire whether or not the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. O'Gorman] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 


not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
but I will transfer the pair to the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 28, as follows: 

YEAS—39. 


Asburst Johnson, Me. Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Kern Ransdell Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Lane Reed Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Len Robinson Stone 
Chilton Lewis Saulsbury Thomas 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thornton 
Hollis Myers Shields alsh 
Hughes Overman Shively illiams 
James Owen Simmons . 
NAYS—28. 
Brady Dillingham McLean Sherman 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Gronna Norris Smoot 
Burton Jones Oliver Sterling 
Catron Kenyon Page Warren 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Penrose Weeks 
Colt Lippitt Perkins Works 
NOT VOTING—20. 
Bankhead Cummins McCumber Sutherland 
Borah du Pont Newlands Swanson 
Bradley Fall O'Gorman Tillman 
Burleigh Goff Pittman Townsend 
CAPD Gore Poindexter Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark, Jackson oot 
Crawford Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 
Culberson Lodge Stephenson 


So the amendment reported by the committee was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 138, page 40, line 20, after the words “ad valorem,” 
to insert “ Provided, That no article of fishing tackle herein 
named shall be imported having attached thereto any of the 
feathers the importation of which is prohibited by this act,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

188. Fishhooks, fishing rods and reels, artificial files, artificial baits, 
snelled hooks, and all other fishing tackle or parts thereof, not speciall, 
provided for in this section, except fishing lines, fishing nets an 
seines, 30 pe cent ad valorem: Provided, That no article of fishin 
tackle herein named shall be imported having attached thereto any o 
the feathers the importation of which is prohibited by this act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have that para- 
graph go over until the feather paragraph is finally passed 
upon, 

Mr. STONE. I think that is very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that it ought to go over, not that I am 
objecting to the rates or anything of that kind. 

Mr. STONE. I agree with the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 138 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 139, page 40, line 24, after the word “plates,” to 
insert “halftone plates, photogravure plates, photo-engraved 
plates,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

139. Steel plates engraved, stereotype plates, electrotype plates, half- 
tone plates, photograyure plates. na ‘eae plates, and plates of 
other materials, engraved for prin ing, plates of iron or steel engraved 
or fashioned for use in the production of designs, patterns, or impres- 
sions on glass in the process of manufacturing plate or other glass, 15 
per cent ad valorem; lithographic plates of stone or other material 
engraved, drawn, or prepared, and wet transfer paper or paper pre- 
pared wholly with glycerin, or glycerin combined with other mate: 
containing the imprints taken from lithographic plates, 25 per cent a 
valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to the end of paragraph 142, page 41. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I ask that the next para- 
graph, 143, be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 144, page 42, line 7, after the word “ manufac- 
tured,” to strike out “25” and insert “15,” so as to read: 


144. Wheels for railway purposes, or parts thereof, made of iron or 
steel, and steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, whether Shani A or 
partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, or other railwa 
aes or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, 15 per cent — 
valorem. 


Mr. PEN ROSE. Mr. President, I do not suppose it will be 


of any use to record a protest on this paragraph; but I sheuld 
like to call the attention of the Senate to a few facts concern- 
ing this business. 

The investment is approximately $25,000,000. The plants are 
located in the States of Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Michigan, and Colorado. It is estimated that employment 
is given to 8,000 men in this industry. 

If any change of a material nature is made in the existing 
tariff rates, it would not be possible, in the opinion of all of 
those engaged in the business, for the manufacturers of these 
products in the United States to compete with importations of 
similar products from Europe. This is proven by the fact that 
they are now unable to compete successfully with the European 
manufacturers for the exportation of these articles to Canada, 
where the opportunities for securing this business are equal 
and the deciding factor should be one of price only. At the 
present time the United States manufacturers are unable to 
secure any*business except when the demand is urgent and it is 
impossible to await delivery from Europe—that is, in Canada. 

Investigation will show that prices for, home consumption of 
these products in Europe are higher than the prices charged 
by American manufacturers of these products to home con- 
sumers, In England and Germany tires are sold at upward of 
4 cents per pound; in the United States at from 3 to 34 cents per 
pound, and in no case as high as 4 cents per pound. Canada 
and Mexico are practically the dumping grounds of Europe for 
the excess production of these materials by European manu- 
facturers, and it is certain that the United States will likewise 
become the dumping ground of the same products from the 
same sources if any material reduction is made in the duties. 

England protects her industry by the compulsory use of 
British tires manufactured in England or her colonies and Ger- 
many protects hers by a high tariff. At the present time the 
production of these materials from the plants in the United 
States is largely in excess of the American demands. This fact 
has already reduced the price which the manufacturers can 
obtain for their goods to a much lower basis than the impor- 
tance of the business demands and would justify. If, in addi- 
tion to this, they are to be confronted with the surplus products 
of the European manufacturers, it will have a disastrous effect 
on the business and capital invested in the plants, particularly 
when England has shut off any possibility of competition in the 
British Isles and her colonies, and Germany bas done the same 
thing by her tariff laws. 

I simply desire to call the attention of the Senate to the large 
investment, the peculiar character of the foreign trade, and the 
results which are anticipated. 

The foreign plants manufacturing these materials are located 
principally in Germany and England, there being but 3 plants 
in France as against 8 in Germany, 10 in England and Scotland, 
and 3 in Belgium. Thus it will be seen that the great majority 
of the foreign manufacturers are protected from importations 
from this country, or practically so; and if these duties are to 
be reduced they can send their surplus products here, with prac- 
tically no chance of retaliation by the home manufacturer. 

If competition is a desirable thing to bring about, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it certainly should be reciprocal. A one-sided competition, 
where the American manufacturers have no chance to get into 
the foreign markets on account of the facts above stated, cer- 
tainly is not to be desired. Moreover, as already stated, these 
products are selling in this country, due to local competition, 
for considerably less than the same products sell for in foreign 
markets. Natufally the foreign manufacturer does not desire 
to reduce the price in this country any lower than prevailing 
prices, because he can already sell his products for a higher 
price at home, and he will only avail himself of our markets 
with his surplus product, or when there is a duliness in his 
home market. 

Here we have a case, therefore, of an American industry in 
which a very considerable amount of capital is invested, one in 
which the business has been created in various parts of the 
country by the ingenuity and ability of the American people, 
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and by means of which a large number of our citizens—some 
8,000, as I have stated—obtain their employment and their 
livelihood. 

If this change is made, it is confidently believed in the trade 
that it will result in the partial destruction of the industry, if 
not in the very serious embarrassment of the entire business. 

I do not intend to offer any amendment, Mr. President, I 
simply desire to call the attention of the Senate to the facts. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that in 1910 the value of the 
imports under this paragraph was $37,708, while the produc- 
tion was $18,740,000, with an export trade of $410,291. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to have from the 
committee some explanation as to why they reduced the rate 
proposed by the House, 25 per cent ad valorem, to the exceed- 
ingly low rate of 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. THOMAS. For the same reason that other reductions 
are made, because the raw material for this product is placed 
upon the free list, and also because the large disparity between 
imports and exports justifies it, in the opinion of the committee. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the Senator mean to say that placing 
the raw material upon the free list is going to make very much 
difference in the cost of the raw material to the producers of 
these wheels? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not see any reason why it should not. 
If they get their raw material free of duty, certainly the cost of 
production will be to that extent decreased. 

Mr. OLIVER. Then do I understand that the Senator pro- 
poses that the raw material for these wheels shall be brought 
in from abroad? s 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that to be the contention of the 
other side. 

Mr. OLIVER. Oh! Then the Senator confesses that he ex- 
pects all the raw material for this industry to be brought in 
from other countries? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; I do not expect that, and I do not 
think the Senator does. 

Mr. PENROSE. My only contention was that the American 
people are getting this commodity cheaper than any other 
people in the world, and owing to the peculiar lavzs and require- 
ments in England and the tariff of Germany there can be ab- 
solutely no reciprocity in our foreign relations so far as this 
particular product is concerned. It is simply surrendering our 
own market as a dumping ground to the foreigner and putting 
us on a level with Mexico in connection with the articles men- 
tioned in this paragraph. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the railway tire is a very 
highly finished product. It requires special machinery and 
highly skilled labor for its manufacture. There are 12,000 
men, all of them skilled laborers, engaged in that particular 
industry in this country. Between four and five thousand 
of them are engaged in the Mississippi Valley, principally in 
two States, in the large manufacturing centers of that part of 
the country. 

As given in the bandbook, in 1910 the entire domestic pro- 
duction consisted of 366,000 tons, valued at about $18,000,000. 
The exports of this product aggregated only $410,000. The 
percentage of the entire domestic production represented by 
exports, if the value be considered, is very low, making a very 
high consumption of the domestic product in this country. 

By referring to the figures for 1912 in the handbook. it is 
found that the imports for that year amounted to 1,341.000 
pounds, valued at only about $35,000. This measures the entire 
imports of this product for 1912. For 1910 the imports are 
slightly larger, aggregating in round numbers about $37,000. 

Our imports under the existing rate are comparatively small. 
If you reduce the figures to tons instead of pounds, as given, 
the tonnage is very small. That is under a rate of 14 cents 
per pound. The proposed rate of 15 per cent ad valorem is 
equivalent to a reduction of about 64 per cent, I think, instead 
of the reduction indicated in the handbook. If the price be 
taken as the basis of figuring the reduction, it runs from 58 
to 64 per cent of actual reduction. $ 

Railway tires are selling in Chicago on board the cars for 
from 3 to 3} cents a pound. Three and a half cents a pound 
is about the maximum price on the market at any point in the 
Mississippi Valley where I have information that the articles 
are manufactured. If 3 cents a pound be taken as the figure, 
it is a reduction of about 64 per cent, as you will find if you 
figure it up. It is correspondingly smaller as the price on the 
market increases. This 64 per cent reduction is given without 
any compensating advantage to the manufacturers of more than 
$18,000,000 worth of this single product in this country. 


Germany maintains a very high protective tariff. When it 
is put alongside of our product, selling at from 3 to 3} cents 
a pound, it is praetically prohibited as an article of export to 
Germany; and so our manufacturers in Chicago find it. They 
are practically shut out of the German trade. They are en- 
tirely prohibited, as the Senator from Pennsylvania says, from 
entering the United Kingdom. Great Britain prides herself 
on being a free-trade country. Her budget is made up entirely 
on a revenue basis. But when she undertakes to protect an 
article of her manufacture, she does not take the roundabout 
method of a protective tariff. She in this case absolutely pro- 
hibits a solitary tire from this country rolling on ene ef her 
wheels in England, or in any of her dependencies. It amounts, 
in substance, to a prohibition. It is not protection; it is an 
absolute exclusion of the American manufacturer frem partici- 
pation in that trade abroad. 

The wages paid the men in Chicago, in Pullman, in Chicago 
Heights, and in East St. Louis, III., range from $2.75 to $5 per 
day. ‘Their labor is skilled labor. Some of the wages range 
even higher than that. There have been some wages paid. at 
one time, amounting to nearly $6 a day. Notwithstanding that, 
our product here goes upon the market at a maximum price 
of about 33 cents. By throwing our market open on the basis 
of a 50 or 60 per cent reduction, with no compensating ad- 
vantages in Germany, with France maintaining a rate of $1.10 
per hundred pounds on steel tires, with our absolute exclusion 
from England, and with the rate of wages paid for skilled labor, 
it means not only that we lose the comparatively small quan- 
tity of our export trade, but this 15 per cent basis, with a 64 
per cent reduction, leaves us practically but 36 per cent of the 
present protective rate. 

It means, im substance, throwing open our markets for this 
product to ¢he manufacturers of Germany, England, and 
Austria. There are three countries which produce this article 
in greater quantities than their domestic needs. They export 
it largely to countries demanding the article. Because of the 
degree of protection of 14 cents per pound the imports into 
this country have been small during the continuance of that 
rate. This is a lower rate than it has been under former 
tariffs. Those manufacturing that product in our country 
under former tariffs were able to establish their industry. 
They have been able to keep running every day in the year 
under the present rate of one cent and a quarter a pound, but 
with a 64 per cent reduction of this article, with the article 
selling at a maximum of 34 cents a pound, it locks to me like 
it amounts to a suspension of the business in this country. 

I have here petitions signed by a large number of men en- 
gaged in this industry. They are not the owners or managers 
of the enterprises; they are the men who are working in the 
shops. I do not care to encumber the Recorp with the petitions, 
but I wish respectfully to call attention to the presentation of 
the petitions in connection with the remarks I have submitted. 
These men are on the pay rollis at Chicago Heights, at Pull- 
man, III., and at East St. Louis, III., in the factories manufac- 
turing this variety of product. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Illinois a question, if he will yield te me. Can the Sen- 
ator give us any information as to the cost of the production 
of this product here and abroad? 

Mr. SHERMAN. We produce the article here with a very 
high degree of efficiency. Our labor cost is nearly two to one. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Pennsylvania, I under- 
stand, makes the statement that we can produce it here as 
cheaply as it can be produced in a foreign country. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I said it is sold to the American con- 
sumer more cheaply than it is sold in Europe. 0 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator from Pennsylvania give us 
any information as to the cost of production? 

Mr. PENROSE. I probably could do so to-morrow. I have 
not the information at hand here. But this is a very peculiar 
case, as the Senator from Illinois has so ably stated. Germany 
and England have by their dumping process absolutely extin- 
guished this industry in every other country in Europe. Mexico, 
right at our borders, is already a dumping ground for those two 
natious, We can not hope for any reciprocity from them, because 
Germany has her tariff and England has her peculiar laws about 
the use of this material in connection with railroads in the 
United Kingdom and in her colonies. 

Therefore we are deliberately letting down the bars to make, 
the American Republic a dumping ground, and, in the opinion 
of many persons, it will absolutely extinguish an investment of 
$25,000,000, employing throughout the country some 8,000 people. 
If it was an ordinary case where we could hope for foreign 
interchanges, the question might be different; but I can not 
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imagine the argument which prompted the majority in this 
Chamber to cut down the duty in this particular paragraph. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I should like to answer a lit- 
tle more at length the question of the Senator from Nebraska. 
Our efficiency is high. Our rate of wages is correspondingly 
high. It is roughly stated at from 2 to 1 as compared with the 
pay rolls of our principal competitors. We can only continue to 
produce and sell at the rate of from 3 to 33 cents per pound 
the finished product when we have the entire domestic market. 
The domestic market practically belongs to the manufacturers 
of our country at this time. 

The domestic production was 366,000 tons in 1910, having a 


commercial value of $18,740,000. The domestic consumption in 


the United States amounted to $18,368,000. Of course, in this 
is included our imports to find our total domestic consumption. 
But our imports for the same year are trifling, amounting to 
only $37,600 in commercial yalue on the market. So practically 
our domestic market furnished by these manufacturers was over 
$18,000,000. That constitutes practically all of the American 
market, As long as the home manufacturer has the American 
market he can continue to sell his product on a very close mar- 
gin, because the quantity that he sells is large; but if the quan- 
tity is reduced by importations, his margin of profit being small, 
haying not the entire American market, he can not sell at 3 or 
84 cents a pound. If he does, he will have no margin to con- 
tinue business on. 

Mr. NORRIS, Can the Senator give us any idea as to the 
difference in freight? The difference in freight ought to be some 
protection to the American producer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The freight is practically to be ignored in 
figuring on this product. 

Mr. NORRIS. The freight must be quite an item. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The freight on this article is not an impor- 
tant item. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are there any manufacturers in the eastern 
part of the United States, along the coast? 

Mr. SHERMAN, It costs something to import from abroad, 
but the importations are brought here with the advantage of a 
through rate or a joint rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Senator heard my ques- 
tion. Is there any of it produced along the eastern shore of the 
United States? 

Mr, SHERMAN. Of this article? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENROSE. I recited the States that produce it. 
are Pennsylvania, Illinois, Colorado, half a dozen States. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Illinois 
will allow me, I think I can answer the question of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska about freight. When you come to an article 
as high in value as this the freight becomes a comparatively 
small factor, because these tires are transported at practically 
the same rate as lower grades of steel, and the freight rate is 
small in proportion to the value. For instance, take 3 cents 
a pound as the value of the article; the freight, say, from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago would be only 18 cents a hundred. That 
is a very small amount compared to the value. The freight 
rate of 18 cents a hundred applies just as well upon an article 
worth only 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but, of course, this article is very 
heavy. 

Mr. OLIVER. Of course it is heavy. 

Mr. NORRIS.. I presume the freight rate is low because it is 
not liable to be broken or anything of that kind. 

Mr. OLIVER. It is not liable to be broken, but 

Mr. NORRIS. Still it has to be transported a long distance. 
That is the reason why I was inquiring about the production 
of the article in the eastern part of the United States. I can 
see how the freight rate across the ocean might be more than 
the freight rate from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator about the dumping 
process that he speaks of. It seems to me there is rather a 
peculiar condition in regard to this product. As yet there has 
been no dumping process going on in this country. Can the 
Senator give us any idea about overproduction in the other 
countries? 

Mr. SHERMAN, There is a surplus in three countries and 
has been for probably five years. That is as far back as I have 
the figures. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where has that found an outlet heretofore? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It finds some outlet in Canada, some in 
Mexico, and wherever there is railway development. Wherever 
there is a railway building or wherever there is any consider- 
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able mileage of railway, the European manufacturer finds an 
outlet for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. There has not been any of it so far dumped 
in the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There has not been since the existing rate 
or any rate that has been similarly protective, because the 
dumping process is unprofitable. It can not get in here without 
the added cost > 

Mr. NORRIS. I can see how a high enough tariff would 
prevent that, of course. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But figuring 8 cents a pound as the mini- 
mum price, with the volume of business done in this article a 
64 per cent reduction will immediately produce the condition 
the Senator from Pennsylvania speaks of; the dumping process 
will begin, because there is a surplus in those countries. Ger- 
many, Austria, and England manufacture more than they can 
use there, and continually finding a surplus on their hands it 


will be shipped here. We can not get into that market. The 
United Kingdom bars us. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I ask that we may have a vote. Let us dis- 


pose of this paragraph. 3 

Mr. OLIVER. I think the Senator should allow this side a 
little latitude in debating an important proposition like this, 
and not try to take a Senator off the floor when he is engaged 
in its discussion. 

Mr. STONE. I beg pardon, if the Senator thought I intended 
to take anyone off the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. This is one of the most vicious paragraphs 
in the whole bill, and it ought not to be lightly passed over, 
Let it go over until to-morrow. ; 

Mr. STONE. Very well, if we can not dispose of it now. 
Does the Senator from Nebraska desire to speak? 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest that we let the paragraph go over 
until to-morrow and that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. STONE. I ask if the Senator from Nebraska desires to 
debate this paragraph? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that I shall desire to debate it, 
but I was seeking some more information. I understand the 
Senator from Pennsylyania has some information that he does 
not have with him here in the Senate Chamber. I myself 
should like to have some more light upon it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope to have some information to-morrow, 
and the Senator from Illinois I have no doubt will desire to 
debate the paragraph a little further. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On one query propounded by the Senator 
from Nebraska, I think, in the morning I can give some addi- 
tional light. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator desire to pass over the para- 
graph until to-morrow? . 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am willing to yield until to-morrow. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator from Georgia, and I ask 
to lay the bill aside for the present. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent is given to lay 
the bill aside, the Chair understands. 


PROPOSED CURRENCY LEGISLATION (S. DOC. NO. 154). 


Mr. KERN. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
public document a letter written by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency showing the advantages 
of the pending currency bill to the country banks. It is a differ- 
ent letter from that ordered printed the other day. It is a 
short letter, and I am very anxious to have it printed. 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to inquire which pending cur- 
rency bill it refers to? 

Mr. PENROSE. It is the administration measure, I assume. 

Mr. KERN. It relates to the currency question. ` 

Mr. PENROSE. Is it the House bill or the ađministration 
bill to which it refers? 

Mr. KERN. I made the only statement I care to make on 
that subject. It is on the currency question, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator ask to have it read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
that the letter be printed as a public document. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it will be printed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 11 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock and 
23 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, August 7, 1913, at 12 o'clock m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 6, 1913. 
MINISTER. 

Preston McGoodwin, of Oklahoma, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Venezuela, vice Elliott Northcott, resigned. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 

William H. Sawtelle, of Arizona, to be United States district 
judge for the district of Arizona, vice Richard E. Sloan, whose 
recess appointment expired on March 4, 1913. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Raymond S. Keyes to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of July, 1913. 

Asst. Surg. Walter A. Bloedorn to be a passed assistant 
surgeon in the Navy from the 28th day of March, 1913. 

Robert H. Foster, a citizen of Mississippi, to be an assistant 


surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 29th 
day of July, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 6, 1913. 
COLLECTOR oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Alexander Stuart Walker to be collector of internal revenue 

for the third district of Texas, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 

Ensign Harold W. Boynton to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Ensign William B. Cothran to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following-named assistant paymasters with rank of en- 


sign to be assistant paymasters, with rank of lieutenant (Junior 


grade): 

George S. Wood, 

Ulrich R. Zivnuska, 

Alonzo G. Hearne, 

Hervey B. Ransdell, 

Harold C. Shaw, 

Henry R. Snyder, 

Smith Hempstone, 

Harry W. Rush, jr., 

Harold ©. Gwynne, and 

Robert W. Clark. 
POSTMASTERS. 

GEORGIA, 
Gilbert B. Banks, Waynesboro. 
IOWA. 

Edward Z. Dempsey, Dysart. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Patrick Curran, Scituate. 

Patrick J. Dempsey, Williamstown. 

OHIO. 

William Briggs, New Holland. 

O. E. Curl, West Mansfield. 

Louis J. Golling, Bedford. 

Albert G. Witte, Elmore, 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, August 7, 1913. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
REPORTS ON COURTS AND JUDGES (S. DOC. NO. 156). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Attorney General, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August G, 1913. 
The President of the United States Scnate. 


No inspect 


However, a force is employed by the 3 under the authority 

8 in respect of which it 

of the department to keep itself Informed. This force 

three classes of employees: (1) Examiners, (2) 
accountants, and (3) spaini agents. 

in two 8 al instances the examiners are statutory em- 

ployees whose positions and salaries are provided for in the regular 


consist in the 
conduct in office of Uni 
clerks of United States courts, United 
erees and trustees in bankruptcy. 
having the same duties as the statutory examiners. 

The accountants are employed primarily in investigations of 
violations of the national banking act, althoug are also used 
quite extensively in other cases where the services of an accountant 


are 8 
The special agents are engaged marily in collecting evidence in 
5 and in cases arising ade the criminal laws Se the United 


The expert accountants and special agen 
salaries and expenses are paid under authority of the following provi- 
sion in the sun civil appropriation bill: 

Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and prose- 
cution of crimes against the United States; the investigation of the 
official acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, clerks, and 
referees of the United States courts and the Territorial courts, and 
United States commissioners, for which vorpone all the official papers, 
records, and dockets of said officers, without exception, shall be ex- 
amined by the agents of the Attorney General at sug time; for the 
protection of the person of the President of the United States; for such 
other investigations regarding official matters under the control of the 
Lo darcy of Justice as may be directed by the Attorney General.” 

he names of the cxaminers, special examiners, and expert account- 
ants will be found in the department register, a marked copy of which 
is hereto annexed. 

The duties of the special agents being to detect crime and to collect 
evidence in criminal cases, the disclosure of their names, I think, is in- 
compatible with the public interest. I am informed that committees of 
both the House and Senate have accepted this view and withdrawn their 
requests for the names of these special agents when reminded of the 
nature of the duties performed by them. 

General instructions to examiners and expert accountants are con- 
tained in a series of circular letters addressed to them from time to 
time, complete sets of which are hereto annexed. ‘They are also given 
from time to time special Instructions in the particular cases in which 
w are engaged. 

he special agents are furnished with a pamphlet containing general 
instructions, and are constantly given special instructions in particular 
cases, all with a view to preventing their doing any unjust or oppres- 
sive act. To make public the instructions given the special agents, in 
my ete would be incompatible with the public interests. 

Within the re five years agents of the department have investi- 
gated the conduct of three jud of courts of the United States ap- 
pointed under the Constitution to hold office during gcod behavlor, and 
of Saree dudaren of the United States who were removable by the Presi- 
dent, and no others. The investigation of the conduct of Judge Arch- 
bald, which is already a matter of public record, constituted one of the 
cases of the first class. The report of that was printed was trans- 


ts are employed and their 


mitted to the House of Representatives and was ted as a public 


document. To state with particularity what courts and judges have 
been under investigation within the past five years by a ts of this 
department would, in my opinion, be incompatible with public in- 


terests, 
The Constitution 83 that the President“ shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.” It is Impossible for him successfully 
to discharge this ob cone unless the judges whom he appoints are 
faithful to the trust osed upon them; and occasionally it has be- 
come highly important that he should kuow the real facts in reference 
to charges preferred against them. While without wer to remove 
judges appointed under the Constitution, it seems clearly within his 
prerogative to inform the House of Representatives of facts which 
might necessitate a further investigation or an impeachment. 
he 223 that the Department of Justice is maintaining a 
stem of espionage over the courts and judges of the country is en- 
ie without foundation. The conduct of solace and the actions of 
cou have very seldom been the subject of inquiry by its agents, and 
In those few instances specific complaints seemed imperatively to re- 
uire an ascertainment of the real facts. The utmost care taken 
select agents of proved Integrity, judgment, and fairness, and see 


that they so proceed as fully to ‘orm the House of Representatives in 
cases which appear to merit that course, 
Respectfully, J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 


ttorney General. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, this communication from the 
Attorney General does not meet the requirements of the resolu- 
tion passed by the Senate. It is so general in its terms as to be 
almost useless as information. 

If the time has come in the history of this country when a 
head of one of the departments may secretly investigate the 
doings of the courts and judges of the country and conceal that 
fact from the Congress of the United States, I think it is about 
time we should inquire into that phase of the question. 

I am not satisfied with this reply of the Attorney General. 
It is wholly insufficient. It is an evasion of the questions that 
have been submitted by the Senate. But I am not going to 
take up the time of the Senate now in discussing the question. 
I shall expect at a later time to insist that these questions shall 
be answered. $ 

In the meantime I ask, Mr. President; that the communication 
and accompanying papers be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the matter is finally dis- 
posed of, I only want to add a paragraph. 

The matter of investigating Federal judges upon the part of 
the department wherein there is a charge of misconduct, and so 
forth, is not the sole question. There ought to be investigations 
when the necessity exists therefor. But I am so reliably in- 


formed that I have no doubt of the fact myself that for the last 
several years there has been such action upon the part of the 
department, through special agents and otherwise, as was cal- 
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culated to influence judges in their decisions and in their con- 
duct where the Government was interested. In different ways 
and by different methods other than by the usual practice judges 
are given to understand the views of the Government as to 
what the law is and what the decision should be, and in dif- 
ferent ways and by different methods judges are relieved and 
others whose views of the law are more satisfactory are sub- 
stituted. 

Mr. President, this is, I realize, a serious charge to make. If 
I were not prepared, in my judgment, to sustain it, I would not 
make it. I know that it has been done, if the information which 
I have, which comes almost first hand, can be relied upon at all, 
It has come to me more than once. 

Now, Mr. President, there is nothing in which the people of 
this country are so much interested as in the integrity and the 
independence of their judges. There is nothing left to this 
Republic if our judges can be controlled by any influence other 
than the law and the facts as they are presented by litigants in 
the open forum and face to face with each other. No other in- 
fluence is high enough or holy enough to be intrusted with the 
eontrol of our courts. The law and the law only as it is written 
must be their guide. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will not the Senator state the 
period of time at least in which these efforts were made? 

Mr. BORAH I said for the last several years. I think it 
fair to say that no facts which I have relate to this administra- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not the Senator be willing to 
indicate more specifically the time? 

Mr. BORAH. I think it has been going on for several years. 

Therefore, Mr. President, while I am not going to detain the 
Senate this morning, I want it understood before this matter 
passes from the consideration of the Senate that it shall de- 
volve upon us at some future day to determine how we are to 
control such a situation. ‘These judges are appointed by the 
Executive; they are promoted by the Executive. I am opposed 
to any influence being exerted by departmental action. The 
view of the Government is made known to the judges; the 
judges are given to understand what the Government desires; 
and they are impressed with the desire that the Government 
desires decisions along certain lines. It is altogether to the 
credit of the judiciary that such vicious practices are ordinarily 
ignored; but that such practices haye been indulged I can not, I 
am not permitted to doubt. I realize how difficult it is to 
prove it, for all parties are interested in denying it, and the evi- 
dence is almost completely secret, and it now seems incompatible 
with the public interest for it to be known. 

I say that there is no more serious thing with which we have 
to contend than that proposition. If we are going to have that 
kind of influence exerted upon judges in this country, then I 
am in fayor of the popular election of the Federal judges and a 
recall by the people. Much as I am opposed to the principle, 
it is a thousand times better than to have our judiciary con- 
trolled through sinister and subtle influences about which the 
people know or can know nothing. The Government has no 
more right to privately communicate with a judge about causes 
in which the Government is interested than individuals or cor- 
porations. The judge either stands indifferent to all the world 
or he stands condemned by all the world. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that I ought not 
to let the occasion pass without saying just a word on this 
subject. 

I wish to say, to begin with, that I most heartily concur in 
everything that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has said. 
I believe it is a serious proposition, and yet I do not believe I 
would want to take any action that would prevent the Depart- 
ment of Justice or any other department from making any in- 
vestigation that it saw fit. 

I see the danger lurking in it. The judiciary ought to be in- 
dependent; it must be independent of any other department of 
Government. 

It seems to me that if an investigation is made it ought to be 
made public at least when it is finished. If the judge who is 
investigated is found to be all right along the lines that have 
been investigated he ought to have the benefit of a vindica- 
tion. 

I presume charges are often made of a serious nature and the 
Department of Justice deems it necessary to investigate them. 
If the investigation is made along lines that in no way transcend 
the powers of the judiciary or the judge, without any attempt 
to influence him in his official capacity, it can do no harm, par- 
ticularly if it is afterwards made public. 

Now, the Attorney General in his letter refers to an investi- 
gation that was made in the case of the late Judge Archbald. 
I feel like saying a word on this general subject, because I 


think I have a definite knowledge of every detail of that entire 
investigation. There was such an investigation made, and it 
was of the greatest value to the House of Representatives, 
particularly those Members of the House who were investigat- 
ing the conduct of Judge Archbald, in reaching a conclusion on 
that very important matter. They would have been seriously 
handicapped had it not been for that investigation, which 
brought forth the facts that were obtained before the public or 
before the Congress knew very much about it, although in that 
ease the Attorney General says, and says truly, that it was 
communicated to the House of Representatives. It was not 
done, however, until after the House of Representatives had 
passed a resolution calling on the President for that informa- 
tion. Possibly that might have been done; I am not saying 
it might not have been the intention to do that anyway; but 
the first information directly of an official nature that the 
House of Representatives had was in response to a resolution 
which I introduced in that body and which was passed and 
sent to the President. 

I do not believe when we do legislate, if we legislate on this 
subject, we ought to go so far as to preyent the Department of 
Justice from making investigations. I realize that it is a diffi- 
cult matter to draw the line. I know that it is a dangerous line. 
If the Department of Justice or the administration was inclined 
to take an advantage of judges, perhaps to influence them un- 
duly in their official work, it might be done if there were no 
restraints upon them in that respect. 

At the same time, I believe we would go to the other extreme 
if we would absolutely prevent the Department of Justice from 
investigating any complaints that might be made of a serious 
nature against the members of the judiciary. If the investiga- 
tion is honest, if it is fair, then no honest judge would be 
injured. But I believe that if such an investigation is made 
the judge ought to have the benefit of it and the country ought 
to have the benefit of it, and it ought not to be concealed. It 
seems to me.that the Attorney General is wrong when he thinks 
that the good of the public service demands that these things 
should be kept secret. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do I understand the Senator from Ne- 
braska also concurs in the view expressed by the Senator from 
Idaho that these investigations have been made not upon com- 
plaint for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not there were 
substantive charges, but made for the purpose of securing an 
undue influence and control over a judge-so that his decisions 
might be according to the preconceived view of some department 
of the Government? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a matter upon which the Senator from 
Idaho expressed his opinion, he having information, Of course, 
I do not have that information. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the Senator concur in that view? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of his judgment as to whether that is true 
or not I can have no opinion, because I do not have the evidence 
that the Senator from Idaho has. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It seems to me that that is one of the 
most astounding charges I have heard on the floor of the Senate. 
Mr. NORRIS. It is a very serious and astounding charge. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is nothing new. I made this 
statement two years ago in a discussion of the question of the 
recall of judges. I asserted at that time that, in my opinion, 
it was being done, I have no doubt about it now. At the time 
referrred to, on August 7, 1911, in the Senate I used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“But, Mr. President, I am not only opposed to the popular re- 
call, but I am opposed to private recall. I am opposed to the 
subtle, silent system which has grown up in this country to a 
remarkable extent unknown to most people—that of exercising 
an influence upon Federal judges through the executive depart- 
ments of our Government. If there is going to be a recall, we 
want a popular recall. We want a people’s recall. We want it 
in the open and not in quiet and subtle ways by devious and un- 
discovered methods. We want the privacy sought to be estab- 
lished between Federal judges and the heads of departments for- 
ever condemned and damned. It is vicious, indefensible, and 
ought to forever discredit the judge who would brook it or the 
department head which would seek it. ‘ 

“T am not going to discuss this at length at this time. I hope 
to do so at a later date. I only want to say now it is well 
known to those who have examined and watched the system 
that, during the last few years, when certain departments here 
are interested in a question they have a system by which they 
get for a particular cause a judge off the bench that they want 
off and another on that they want on They have a system of 
transfer and exchange carried on formally under the statute, 
but in fact through the impudent exertion of power upon the 
part of the interested department. If the time ever comes in 
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this country when the people of the country understand that 
there is any string attached to a Federal judge which they do 
not through established laws hold, they will not only elect, but 
they will recall their Federal judges. Those who are preach- 
ing against the recall of judges throughout this country must 
be careful that they do not adopt a system which will far out- 
weigh the strength of their words and overcome their argu- 
ments. When the system goes so far that an assistant United 
States attorney privately approaches a Federal judge to sug- 
gest that he disqualify himself to sit in a particular case or 
formally consent to be transferred because some one else is 
wanted to try the case, it is time that the system should be 
exposed. The statutes provide for changes when necessary 
because of disqualification or an extra amount of business, but 
it contemplates that it be done in the open, and if a judge is 
actually disqualified let the disqualification be shown in the 
presence of the contending parties.” 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the administrative branch of the 
Government is charged with the duty of seeing that the laws 
of the United States are faithfully executed. In the discharge 
of that function it may be entirely proper and necessary to 
institute an inquiry into the conduct of a judge. A judge on 
the bench is only a human being after all; a judge on the bench 
may be corrupt personally. Shall he be so safe under the sacred 
ermine of his office that no man shall inquire into his conduct? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we do not object, so far as I 
know, on this side of the Chamber or anywhere else, to investi- 
gation. What we want is that the public shall know the result 
of that investigation and why it is being made. If there is 
anything that the public ought to know it is that the judge is 
honest if he is honest, and that he is dishonest if he is dis- 
honest. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the observations which I make 
are sufficiently broad to cover all classes of cases. In the case 
of Judge Archbald the Senate and the country became advised 
at some length of his turpitude and of his unfitness. I call the 
attention of the Senate 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator please to allow me to con- 
clude. I do not wish to carry on a desultory debate. I merely 
desire to make a few observations, and then I will yield the 
floor. 

I wish to say, however, that in this Union there are 48 
States, and they have two ways of taking a judge off the 
bench—one by impeachment, the other either by resolution of 
the legislature or by a fixed tenure of office. 

I believe Federal judges should bé subject to matured public 
opinion; that they should respect it; that they should regard 
themselves as the faithful administrators of the law, as the 
servants of the people. I believe, therefore, that those judges 
should not be appointed for life, with no other way to reach 
them except by the cumbersome and almost impossible remedy 
of impeachment. I believe the British rule of the right of 
Parliament to pass a resolution to that effect should suffice to 
remove a judge from the bench, without any charges being 
made with regard to his conduct, if he proves to be unfit for 
any reason; and I believe the people of this country will be 
obliged to come to the point of exercising a greater control over 
the Federal bench. 

I believe it would be better to have the people nominate and 
elect the inferior Federal judges for limited terms. The short 
term of four or six or eight years would suffice to make the 
judges duly respectful of matured public opinion, and they 
would, in that event, administer the law in a much more effi- 
cient and proper manner, That is all I care to say with regard 
to the subject. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I think that no one will 
question the propriety and the right of the proper department 
to investigate the conduct of a judge—a judge is no better than 
any other officer—but that is quite a different thing from the 
exercise of dangerous power under the guise of investigation, 
or whatever you may call it, to unduly exercise control over 
his decisions. The statements made here go to that extent. 
I think if the power of the Government is being employed or 
has been employed in that way, to bring about, through coercion 
or through any other undue influence, a decision which is not 
the free judicial judgment of the court, it is high time that it 
was investigated. 

Mr. GORMAN, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator who has just spoken whether he knows of any instance 
where the Department of Justice, in this or in any previous 


administration, has sought improperly to influence the judicial 

action of a Federal judge? 

r a CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I am glad to say that I 
o not 

Mr. GORMAN. Nor do I. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And I am glad to say that I never heard 
so astounding a claim made before it was made this morning 
on the floor of the Senate by one of the most distinguished 
Senators in this body, whose word I am bound, for one, to re- 
spect. When a statement so sweeping as that is made in all 
seriousness, I think we should pay some attention to it. 

Mr, GORMAN. Unfortunately I was out of the Chamber 
when the statement was made, and can only infer what it 
really was from what has just been said by the Senater. As 
I gather from the discussion, if it be assumed—and, so far as 
my knowledge goes, it should be assumed—that no such im- 
proper action has ever been taken by the Department of Justice, 
I am at a loss to understand why there should be such an in- 
sistent demand for a radical change with respect to the inyesti- 
gation of charges affecting the judiciary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I shall take only a 
moment, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Utah 
if this debate is proceeding by unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

rent SUTHERLAND. I understand that I had been recog- 
n i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, Mr. President, if this debate is pro- 
ceeding by unanimous consent, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understood that the presiding officer 
had laid before the Senate a communication from the Attorney 
General, which was being discussed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true; but such discussion 
can only take place during the morning hour by unanimous 


consent. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator from North Carolina 
will bear with me 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to make the objection against 


the Senator now, but after the Senator concludes I shall ask 
for the regular order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I only wish to make a single observa- 
tion. I should have been through by this time if I had been 
permitted to proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The statement made by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] this morning is to me a very startling 
one; and yet, knowing the Senator from Idaho as I do, and 
knowing the care with which he makes statements upon the 
floor of the Senate, I am bound to accept what he says as hay- 
ing a foundation in fact. That being so, it is a most serious 
proposition, and one which to my mind demands investigation. 

Certainly, nothing can be worse in our form of government 
than sinister influences brought to bear, elther by officers of the 
Government or by private persons, upon our judges, because, if 
successful, the very sources of justice are corrupted and the end 
of the Republic is in sight. 

I simply rose, however, for the purpose of saying that while. 
it may be true that influences of that kind have been attempted, 
I for one feel quite sure that they have not been successful. 
I think, and my observation and study of the judicial system of 
the United States warrant me in saying, that there is no body 
of judiciary anywhere in the world that is more free from cor- 
rupt influences than the Federal judiciary of the United States, 
and I think it is a very rare circumstance, one which always 
attracts alarmed attention, when any member of that great 
body departs from the line of right conduct. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, what would the Senator think 
of the Attorney General or of his representatives, when he 
found that a judge was unsatisfactory in the trial of a case, if 
he should call upon the presiding judge to call in somebody else 
for that reason and insist upon it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think it would be utterly indefensible. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And yet that has been done. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I only wish to state for the infor- 
mation of the Senate that from my personal experience of 
something over 31 years upon the Federal bench in the first 
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circuit I have never known of any improper infiuence of any 
nature or description being brought to bear by the Attorney 
General, his department, or any of the officers representing 


that department upon the judges of the first circuit. I am 
aware that there have been agents from the Department of 
Justice who have been sent into the first circuit for the pur- 
pose of investigation; but I merely wish to say in a single sen- 
tence that I have never known of any influence that the de- 
partment has attempted to bring to bear of any nature or de- 
scription upon the official act of a single judge in the first 
circuit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presentation of petitions and 
memorials is in order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BRISTOW presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Oswego, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 
the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LEA presented petitions of sundry citizens of Memphis, 
Tenn., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which were 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. MYERS presented sundry petitions signed by citizens of 
the State of Montana, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which were referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. JACKSON presented a resolution adopted by Pomona 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Montgomery County, Md., 
indorsing the interpretation of the parcel-post law as rendered 
by the Postmaster General, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
St. Joseph County, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT (S. DOC, No. 155). 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back favorably the motion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] to have printed as a public document the pro- 
ceedings in the United States Senate July 31, 1913, upon the 
presentation of petitions favoring the adoption of Senate joint 
resolution No. 1, proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States extending the right of suffrage to women, 
together with the report of the Senate Committee on Woman 
Suffrage recommending the passage of the joint resglution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be received, and if 
there be no objection the matter will be ordered printed as a 
public document. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN subsequently said: Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask to have printed as a public document the paper 
which was reported out favorably from the Committee on Print- 
ing this morning by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action has already been taken. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not so understand. 


ESTATE OF ADAM L. ROSE. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Several days ago a communication 
from the Chief Justice of the Court of Claims requesting a re- 
turn of the court findings in favor of the estate of Adam L. 
Rose, deceased, was received and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 1 ask that that committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the communication and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Claims. The papers in the case 
are with the Committee on Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations through a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the Chair. The Committee on Appropriations 
will be discharged from its further consideration, and it will be 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were intreduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 2899) to provide a site and erect a post-office build- 
ing at Mound City, Kans.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2900) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Joseph B. McCall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. DILLINGHAM (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2901) to establish in the District of Columbia a 
laboratory for the study of the criminal, pauper, and defective 
classes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2902) to reduce fees in the United States district 
courts, to fix the salaries of the clerks of such courts, to increase 
the mileage and per diem of witnesses and jurymen therein, and 
to repeal section 840 of the Revised Statutes and all other con- 
flicting laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2903) for the relief of Judd McKelvey; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 2904) for the relief of certain persons, 
their heirs or assigns, who heretofore conveyed lands inside 
national forests to the United States; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2905) granting an increase of pension to Ellen M. 
Hall (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2906) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
A. Barry (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 2907) to authorize the President to award a medal 
of honor to Dr. John T. Nagle for conspicuous bravery at the 
Battle of Kernstown, Va., on July 24, 1864, while serving as 
an acting assistant surgeon of the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: : 

A bill (S. 2908) granting an increase of pension to William 


M. McClure (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


THE GOLD RESERVE. 


Mr. OWEN. I introduce a short bill providing for increas- 
ing the gold reserve in the Redemption Division of the Treasury 
Department. The bill is very short, and I should like to ask 
—— a be printed in the Recorp for the information of the 

nate. 


The bill (S. 2898) providing for increasing the gold reserve 
in the Redemption Division, retiring the 2 per cent bonds, and 
unifying the currency issues of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length and referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, as follows: 


A bill — ot 3 for increasing the gold reserve in the Re- 
demption Division, retiring the 2 per cent bonds, and unifying the 
currency issues of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed, as ld certificates are received into the 
Treasury or subtreasuries of the United States, to have them canceled 
and the gold represented by such certificates transferred to the Re- 
demption Division of the Treasury, and in lieu of such canceled gold 
certificates to issue Treasury notes of the United States, redeemable in 
gold at the Treasury of the United States at Washington, D. C. 

The Sec the ‘Trea her authorized, in his dis- 


ee oe to do so by 
no secured by 2 per cent, bonds, to purchase suc 


. When such national- 
bank notes the redemption of which has been thus assumed shall come 
into the Treasury of the United States, they shall be canceled and re- 
tired, and in lieu of such notes so canceled and retired the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall Issue Treasury notes of the same amount. 


FEES OF CLERKS OF DISTRICT AND CIRCUIT COURTS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 155), which was read and referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Whereas the fees and compensation paid to the clerks of the several 
district courts of the United States and to the clerks of the cirenit 
courts of appeals vary in different States of the Union and in differ- 
ent districts in the several States, in many instances the amount of 
compensation paid to clerks — largely in excess of a reason- 
able compensation for services rendered; and 

Whereas e fees and compensation of these officials were fixed by 
statute in many of the States under conditions which differed ma- 
terially from conditions which exist to-day; and 

Whereas in some of the States under statutes passed more than 30 
years ago the fees of clerks of the then circult and district courts 
were made double the fees of clerks in other States, and conditions 
which warranted these statutes haye completely Sie ae so that the 
compensation now recelved under them is largely excess of a 
reasonable compensation ; and 

Whereas the act of-March 3, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary” did not harmonize 

ti-a of the clerks of 
circuit courts of appeals ,fivided for in said 
confusion as to the proper construction in 
instances as to the amount of feet and compensation that 
to be collected by the clerks of said courts; and 


t to rear e the fees and com 
ct courts an 


or atte 
the 


act, and there is now 
many 
ought 
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Whereas the amount of fc and compensation allowed to the clerks 
of said courts is now so exorbitant that they are practically pro- 
hibitive and prevent a man of moderate means from litigating his 
cases in said courts to final determination thereof: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to examine into the question as to the fees and compensation 
allowed to the clerks of the several district courts and circuit courts of 
appeals, and to report the same to the Senate with their findings 
thereon, and with wer vested in the committee, if deemed best by 
them, to report a bill that will correct any injustices and irregularities 
that may exist in the premises to conform to the views of the com- 
mittee, Kaving for its purpose an adjustment of the question of the 
compensation paid to such clerks upon a just and reasonable basis: And 
be it further 

Resolved, That the said committee be, and gd are hereby, author- 
ized to sit during the recess or sessions of the Senate at such times 
and places as they may deem advisable, to send for 
papers, to administer oaths, and to employ such stenographic, clerical, 
and other assistance as may be necessary, the expenses thereof to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate; and the committee is 
authorized to order such printing and binding as may be necessary 
for its use. 


EXPENDITURES FOR TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
156), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the expenditures for telegrams sent or received by 
Senators on public business, parane out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, be, and is hereby, limited to a sum not exceeding $60 per annum 
for each Senator. 


STUDIES IN CRIMINOLOGY. 


Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 157), 
which was read and, with the accompanying paper, referred to 
the Committee on Printing : : 


Resolved, That a manuscript, entitled “ Studies in Criminology, In- 
cluding Other Patho-Social Conditions,” by Arthur MacDonald, be 
printed as a Senate document, and that 200 copies each of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 187, Fifty-eighth Congress, third session, entitled “ Man and 
Abnormal Man,” and of Senate Document No. 532, Sixtieth Congress, 
first session, entitled “Juvenile Crime and Reformation,” be reprinted ; 
sog aa the Superintendent of Documents be permitted to order copies 
or sale. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have here an amendment to 
the pending tariff bill, which I have been intending to offer 
for some time. My attention, however, was called by the course 
of the debate last evening to the urgency of its introduction, 
and I therefore offer it now, rather than wait until the para- 
graph to which it relates is reached. It is an amendment pro- 
viding for what is known as an antidumping clause in the pend- 
ing tariff bill. 

When the Senate adjourned last night we had under consider- 
ation a paragraph concerning which the discussion partially 
disclosed the fact that the article of manufacture covered by 
the paragraph is peculiarly susceptible of dumping. It is one 
of the articles which have been dumped upon the foreign mar- 
ket, its production in Germany and in England having entirely 
extinguished the manufacture of similar articles in every other 
country in Europe. It is proposed by a cut of over sixty-odd 
per cent in the present duty to expose the American market to 
a similar-dumping process, which, in the opinion of those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the articles mentioned in the para- 
graph, would practically extinguish the industry in the United 
States. The antidumping provision which has been stricken 
out of the House bill by the Senate Committee on Finance has 
been altered in phraseology and scope in the amendment which I 
intend to offer. 

I propose to ask the Senate to introduce into our tariff law 
a provision levying a slight extra duty on foreign goods which 
are dumped, to use a common term, into this country at prices 
that frequently are below the cost of production. Briefly my 
amendment provides that on any importation of articles of a 
class or kind that are produced in the United States which are 
sold or consigned for export to the United States at an export 
or selling price less than the actual market value or wholesale 
price at which such articles are sold in the ordinary course of 
trade for home consumption in the country of exportation there 
shall be levied a duty equal to the difference between this ex- 
port price and the market value in the home country. In order, 
however, that there should be no undue increase of duty the 
amendment provides that this special duty or dumping duty 
shall in no case exceed 15 per cent ad valorem, and that it 
shall not apply to goods upon which the tariff act levies a duty 
of 50 per cent or more. The amendment applies to free goods 
as well as to dutiable goods. 

Dumping of surplus products into a foreign market—always 
at a lower price than they command in the home market and 
frequently at less even than the cost of production—is done 
for the purpose of maintaining prices in the home market by 
keeping the supply in the home market on a parity with the de- 
mand. The great proportions it has attained in these days is 


due in some measure to the organization and maintenance in 
European countries of syndicates, conventions, or cartels, as 
they are variously called, the avowed and actually accomplished 
purpose of which is to fix and maintain selling prices in the 
country of production, punishing any deviation from the agree- 
ment by certain fines and penalties which are part of the 
agreement. These agreements sometimes include as well other 
countries on the European Continent, but they leave the mem- 
bers of the syndicate, convention, or cartel at perfect liberty 
to sell at whatever prices they please in countries that are not 
included in the agreement. Of course, the United States with 
its wonderful power of absorption is a shining mark for these 
syndicates, and is the best outlet in the world for the dumping 
of their surplus production. Right here I wish to remind the 
Senate that agreements of this character, which would be made 
the subject of a criminal prosecution in this country, do not t 
all incur the disfavor of the Government in those countries, 
but on the contrary are actually fostered and encouraged by 
them. In Germany the Government is a partner in the syndi- 
cate organized to regulate the price of potash. If anyone has 
any doubt as to the existence of these syndicates or conventions 
with their huge output, I refer him to page 379 of the report 
on Schedule A, made by the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the Sixty-second Congress in reporting to the House H. R. 20182. 

In extending this dumping clause so as to include free goods 
I am meeting what seemed to be the chief objection to such a 
provision in the minds of the Democratic majority of the 
Finance Committee as expressed in its report on the bill. The 
clause is still open to the other objection expressed by them 
relating to goods paying ad valorem rates of duty. I have not 
made any attempt to meet that objection, because it is a very 
easy matter for the committee to remove the cause of that 
objection if it sees fit, and I prefer to let the committee do it. 

I shall attempt no extended statement at this time, because 
the vital importance of this matter and the great interest which 
attaches to it require that it should be made the subject of fuller 
remarks and discussion, which can be had !ater on. I would 
like, however, to commend the amendment to the serious atten- 
tion of the Senate, in the hope of favorable action thereon. 
It should be remembered that an antidumping clause, of the 
Same general character as this, was put into the tariff bill by 
the Democratic Ways and Means Committee, and that it received 
the approval of the House by a unanimous vote. Its desirability 
and usefulness were urged upon the House by two of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee. Finally, 
while it is a new feature of tariff legislation in this country, 
it has been thoroughly tried in the neighboring country of 
Canada under conditions surrounding importations which 
closely approximate those in our own country. It has been in 
effect in Canada since 1904, and has been completely successful 
there, although at no time has the dumping duty reached such 
proportions as to constitute an oppressive exaction. I hope 
when this paragraph of the bill is reached in due course to 
make some further remarks thereon, in the hope of demonstrat- 
ing ae value and necessity of some such provision as this in 
our law. 

Mr. President, I now offer the amendment, and ask to have 
it read and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. PENROSE to the bill (H. R. 
3321) to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, viz: On page 271, beginning on line 24, 
insert the following: 


R. That whenever articles are ce ars to the United States of a 
class or kind made or produced in the United States, if the export or 
actual selling price to an importer in the United States or the price at 
which such are consigned is less than the actual market value 
or wholesale price of the same article when sold for home consumption 
in the usual and ordinary course in the country whence exported to 
the United States at the time of its exportation to the United States, 
there shall, in addition to the duties otherwise established, be levi 
collected, and pa on such article on its importation into the Unit 
States a special duty (or dumping duty) equal to the difference between 
the said export or actual selling price of the article for export or the 
price at which such goons are con: ed and the said actual market 
value or wholesale price thereof for home consumption in the country 
of exportation, and such special duty (or — ard ms shall be 
levied, collected, and pa on such article, although it is not otherwise 
dutiable: Provided, That the said s al duty shall not exceed 15 per 
cent ad valorem in any case, and that goods whereon the duties other- 
wise established are equal to 50 per cent ad valorem shall be exempt 
from such special duty. 

“Export price” or “selling price” or Re thd at which such goods 
are consigned ” in this section shall be held to mean and include the 
exporter’s price of the goods exclusive of all 3 

* 


thereon after 
their shipment from the place whence exported direc 


to the United 


tates. 

Invoices of such goods shall show in parallel calumus the export or 
selling price or price at which the goods are consigned and the actual 
market yalue or wholesale price thereof for home consumption in the 
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country of e and the Secretary of the Treasury shall make 
such rules and regulations as are necessary for the carrying out of the 
provisions of this section and for the enforcement thereof. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the fable. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from yesterday, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 152) submitted 
by Mr. CLARK of Wyoming on the 6th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
and directed to proceed with all due dispatch with a full and complete 
investigation of the condition of American citizens in the Republic of 
Mexico, with a view of eee to the Senate such action as will 
protect the lives and property of citizens of the United States, If the 
same shall be in gangor and uire protection, and to make early re- 

ort to the Senate of the results of such investigation; such commit- 
ee shall have the power to send for persons and papers, to oe 
witnesses, and to administer oaths, and the expenses incurred here- 
under shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, on yesterday, when 
this resolution was presented, I stated the purpose of the reso- 
lution as well as I was able, and I have no desire to make any 
further remarks upon it. 

I hope the resolution may be taken up and passed at this 
session of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the resolution has to go to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, does it not? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose it would have to, as nothing can 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate under any reso- 
lution without its being first referred to that committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. There is a difference of opinion on 
that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I caught the reading of the resolution 
correctly, it says “to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; but I say there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on the question raised by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, in view of the present condi- 
tions, both of a public nature and of the business before the 
Senate, I hope the Senator from Wyoming will consent to the 
reference of the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, the request com- 
ing from the Senator from Georgia, the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, in whom for many, many years I have 
had the utmost confidence as to his desire to turn in the right 
direction the business intrusted to the care of that committee, 
would have a preyailing effect upon my mind were it not for 
the very facts that were set forth in my statement yesterday. 

I know very well the motives that impel the Senator from 
Georgia, the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, to 
request that the resolution go to that committee. In my view 
of the conditions that surround us at this moment, however, I 
can not consent, so far as I am concerned, at least, to that 
reference being made. 

The Senate for months—I was going to say for years—has 
been trying to get some light upon the Mexican situation. The 
people of the country for months and months have been won- 
dering why there was not something definite coming out of 
the disturbed condition in the Republic on our southern border. 
For months and months we have had a standing army of from 
15,000 to 20,000 men stationed along that border, an evidence 
of the disturbed condition of affairs and of the danger to Amer- 
ican citizens and American property across the border. Yet 
we have waited in vain for any definite statement, either from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate—and I am 
not blaming them for this—or from the present or the past 
administration, of any facts upon which we could base a just 
judgment of the actual conditions as they exist. 

The only information we haye—whether reliable or not, I do 
not know—comes through the newspaper press, through news- 
paper correspondents, through correspondence with individuals 
in Mexico. Probably there is not a Senator in this body who 
has not had in his mail some letter from a personal friend or 
a personal acquaintance reflecting upon the condition of affairs 
regarding American citizens in that country. The telegraph 
every evening brings to the Associated Press something of the 
supposed condition there; and yet we are left absolutely at sea 
as far as any definite official information is concerned. 

For weeks the Foreign Relations Committee has had under 
consideration resolutions which are intended to effect the same 
purpose that this resolution is intended to effect, and yet with- 
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out result. The administration probably has a policy, but we 
do not know what it is. 

The President of the United States has now sent his third 
confidential messenger into that Republic, if we are to believe 
the current reports. One, two, and now the third have been 
sent. Days, weeks, and months have been spent in this manner 
of investigation, and while American lives are being lost and 
American property is being destroyed, the Congress of the United 
States is left without one single fact authoritatively stated upon 
which to base any action that we may care to take as the rep- 
resentatives of the American people. 

It seems to me the resolution ought not to be referred. It 
seems to me it ought to be passed. It seems to me no harm can 
come if the Committee on Foreign Relations shall enter upon 
an investigation on behalf of this body, as the administration 
for months has been investigating on its part to find out the 
conditions. 

Why should we not have some information? Why should we 
not have it now? Why should we not have had it months ago? 
If we had had it months ago, many an American citizen who 
to-day is dead in Mexico would be alive, and hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of American property would 
have been protected. 

I think, Mr. President, that this resolution ought not to be 
referred. I think this resolution is as important on the subject 
covered by it as anything before the American Congress or the 
American people to-day. We have the tariff before us, and it is 
urged by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that as long as we have the tariff and other important matters, 
we ought to refer the resolution to the committee rather than 
to take present affirmative action. 

Mr. President, there is no matter before the American people 
or the American Congress to-day, in my judgment, and there can - 
be none, more important than the protection of American 
citizens. $ 

Mr. President, it is coming too much to be the case that 
American citizenship has well-nigh become a byword, and that 
in a foreign country no man is so poor as he who owes his 
allegiance to the American flag; and if we may believe the cur- 
rent reports, we find the humiliating fact that in Mexico Ameri- 
can citizens are appealing to foreign ambassadors to protect 
their lives and property. 

It is time, Mr. President, that we had some information, that 
we had something upon which to act, because we do not want 
to act without information. 

I am opposed to referring the resolution to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations or any other committee of this body. I be- 
lieve the Senate ought to take up the resolution, and if it is the 
Judgment of the Senate that we ought to have the information, 
let us act offhand and pass the resolution, and thus get the 
information. 

I desire to modify the resolution by striking out the last 
sentence. 

Mr. PENROSE. The clause with reference to payment? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The clause with reference to the 
payment of the expenses of the investigation. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there is one thing said by the 
Senator from Wyoming in which I most heartily agree with 
him, and that is that there is no more important subject before 
the Senate and no more important subject now engaging the 
attention of the American people than the question of our rela- 
tions with Mexico under the conditions now existing. 

If that is true, Mr. President, there is no higher duty on us 
than to approach it with the utmost gravity and with the most 
careful consideration of that which it is best for us to do, hav- 
ing in view the honor and dignity of the United States Govern- 
ment, the general public welfare, and the protection to which 
each and every citizen of the United States is entitled. 

It is, Mr. President, in full recognition of that fact that I 
made the suggestion to the Senator from Wyoming, which I am 
very sorry he did not recognize the propriety of agreeing with, 
that the resolution should without debate go to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations for consideration. 

Mr. President, they are very light matters which come before 
this body that are recognized as being so light that they shall 
be considered by the body without first having been considered 
by a committee. The most trivial matters as a rule go to the 
committees selected by this body with special reference to their 
fitness for the consideration of such matters. Yet we are to 
be told that a matter of this utmost gravity—and I use the 
word “ utmost,” Mr. President, because there can be no word 
more far-reaching than the word “‘ntmost?’; there is nothing 
beyond the utmost—I say this matter of the utmost gravity 
the learned Senator from Wyoming would have this body pass 
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upon without its having been considered by he committee se- 
lected by this body for the special consideratton and exami- 
nation of matters relating to foreign affairs with a view to 
recommendations to the Senate for action thereon. 

I am glad, Mr. President, that the Senator recognizes it as a 
matter than which there is no other more important, and I 
would need no stronger argument than that upon which to base 
the contention, and the urgent contention, that it should have 
the careful consideration of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
before it is acted upon. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to go into the question of the 
Mexican situation at this time, because I do not think that it is 
for the best interest of the public weal or for the best interest 
of any person, official or private, that it should now be gone into 
for discussion. The time will come when it will have to be dis- 
cussed, I have no doubt. This Mexican question is not going 
to be settled in a day or a week, and I fear not in a very much 
longer time. There will be ample opportunity for Senators to 
say what they wish to say on this subject. 

But, Mr. President, there are times when it is not advisable, 
when it is not prudent, when it is not politic to discuss some 
matters, not because they should be kept secret, but because 
that discussion at an inopportune time may defeat measures 
which are best calculated to bring about the Lest result. 

Mr. President, we are not in the dark as to what is going on. 
We know what is going on. We have a grave duty and a grave 
responsibility, and stand in the face of an unspeakable danger. 
It is our great desire that peace shall be restored in Mexico; 
that orderly government may be set up in Mexico; that personal 
safety and that of property, not only of the Mexican people, but 
of our own people who are there, shall be safeguarded. There 
are two ways in which it can be done. I C> not mean that 
there are only two ways, but there are two ways in which we 
of the United States have any possibility of action. There may 
be other ways open to the people of Mexico in which we have 
not possibility of action. One way open to us is the attempt 
through peaceful measures to bring about a condition of affairs 
which will relieve he present distressing conditions. The other 
way open to us is by the strong arm, by force. 

Who will say, Mr. President, that the latter should not be the 
very last to be resorted to by the United States, and then not 
until every other peaceable device and effort has been ex- 
hausted to accomplish the end otherwise? 

Mr. President, I do not desire now to discuss the question as 
to what would be the consequences upon our own people there 
of the attempted exercise of force by the United States Govern- 
ment. It is sufficient to say that the present purpose is to en- 
deavor to bring about the best results through peaceful meas- 
ures. It is a known fact to the people of the United States, 
not by rumor, not by irresponsible newspaper paragraphs, but 
by the official enunciation from the Department of State, speak- 
ing for the President of the United States, that he has formu- 
lated a plan with a view to affecting, if possible. this desired 
result by peaceful means; that he has formulated a plan and 
that he is now engaged in the effort to execute it. 

Mr. President, Senators may say that that plan will not 
succeed. Everybody recognizes that it is a situation of very 
great difficulty. Everyone recognizes that it is a situation of 
extreme difficulty, and everyone must recognize that in any 
situation of extreme difficulty there is no certainty of success. 
No one will pretend that there is. 

But, Mr. President, in proportion to the gravity of the situa- 
tion and to the vast disasters which may flow from these condi- 
tions, in the same proportion is it that every chance, however 
small it may be, should have the best effort, the best oppor- 
tunity, to make it successful rather than that it should be 
repudiated in advance. 

Mr. President, I say what is not a secret. It is not mere 
rumor; it is known. It has been officially announced that the 
President has openly sent a personal representative to Mexico 
for the purpose and in the hope of bringing about some com- 
position, some arrangement by which peaceful results may be 
secured. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. FALL. I have no desire to debate this question; I do not 
intend to do so at all; and for that reason just at this point I 
wish to ask the Senator if he has not been furnished with a 
copy of the reply of the Mexican Government to that particu- 
lar effort which we are making now? 

Mr. BACON. I wish the Senator would speak just a little 
louder. I heard him imperfectly. 


Mr. FALL. The Senator has referred to efforts which are 
just being made by this Government in the sending of a private 
investigator to Mexico, and I rose to ask the Senator if he has 
not been furnished with a copy of the reply received, forwarded 
to the Secretary of State here from the Mexican Government, 
with reference to that mission of Mr. Lind. 

Mr. BACON. I know to what the Senator alludes. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator, then, understands, does he not, that 
the Mexican Government, through its minister, in an official 
statement to the United States Embassy and cabled here, says: 

By order of the President of the Republic, I declare, as minister of 
foreign affairs ad interim, that if Mr. Lind does not bring credentials 
in due form, together with recognition of the Government of Mexico, his 
presence in this country will net be desirable. 

The Senator, I presume, has been furnished with a copy of 
that statement. 

Mr. BACON. Possibly if the Senator had given me the oppor- 
tunity I might have read that before I got through. I have a 
copy of it before me. 

Mr. FALL I knew the Senator had it. 

Mr. BACON. Then the Senator was not inspired by a lack 
of information when he propounded the inquiry. 

Mr, President, I Was saying that in the proportion that the 
situation is one of extreme difficulty and of great danger in 
the same proportion ought we to be careful to give opportunity 
for every chance, however small that chance might be, and I 
was coming to a full recognition of the fact that the chance is 
small. I have been furnished with the paper the Senator has 
read. It was handed to me by a reporter of the Associated 
Press as I was entering the Chamber. I have not been fur- 
nished with it by any official authority or from any official 
source. This paper states that it was sent to the State Depart-~ 
ment. I do not know whether it has been or not, but conceding 
that it has, Mr. President, it is nothing but right and proper 
that that fact should not be considered as one authorizing ac- 
tion on our part until the reply has been made, either by mes- 
sage or by act, to the message of the President when received 
by the Mexican authorities, 

There has been as yet no message received by any official 
or authority of any kind in Mexico from this Government or 
from the President of the United States, and not until that 
has been done should we undertake to deal with the situation, 
and not until the effort being made by the President has come 
to a definite and formal conclusion. 

It is possible, Mr. President, that when Mr. Lind gets to 
Mexico and delivers his message there may be a different reply. 
It is possible that the situation may be entirely changed when 
that comes. 

Recognizing the danger of failure, at the same time I must 
recognize the fact that when the Government of the United 
States undertakes in a peaceful way to aid a sister Republic 
in restoring conditions of order, and when, as I have no 
doubt, every civilized nation in the world of any consequence 
will back up the United States in that benevolent effort, I am 
not prepared to accept it as a fact that it will be rejected, how- 
ever much in the haste and irritation of the moment such a mes- 
sage as that might have been sent. 

Where is the necessity that we should act until this most 
commendable and humane effort has come to its conclusion? 
It has not come to its conclusion. Here is a message sent 
by one claiming to be an official, evidently in a moment of heat 
and temper, before it has received any communication what- 
ever from this Government. And whatever we may think about 
it, I appeal to Senators to ask themselves the question—when 
the President of the United States has sent an envoy. his per- 
sonal representative, not an ambassador, not one clothed with 
official power, but has sent his representative to do what he 
would have a right to do if he himself could have personal con- 
ference with the Mexicans, for the purpose of endeavoring to 
bring about the result which we all desire—I ask every Sen- 
ator to answer for himself whether there is anything in the 
conditions which require such haste that we should not permit 
the President of the United States to have his personal repre- 
sentative deliver his message and receive a reply. That is all. 
Whenever the personal representative of the President of the 
United States delivers the message and receives his reply, then 
the result will have been ascertained. If his reply is such as 
this telegram from Mexico indicates—that nothing can be 
accomplished in that line—then, no doubt, what will be neces- 
sary to be done by our Government will be done; but it is 
not proper, Mr. President, to defeat absolutely the possibility, 
however small that possibility may be, of success by action 
now taken when there is no such urgency as requires it to be 
taken. 

Senators will say that when the lives of American citizens 
are in danger and their property is being Cestroyed there is 
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urgency; I grant that; but, Mr. President, there is no such con- 
dition as will make any action taken by us save a life to- 
morrow or the next day or the next week. If the resolution as 
framed were adopted and if the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions were instructed to proceed with this investigation, it 
would not be an investigation of a day or of a week or of a 
month. So there would be no such hasty result from this reso- 
lution, if adopted, as would meet such a stage of urgency as to 
the present danger to life and property in Mexico. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming is not correct in 
stating that present conditions are not known; the Senator is 
not correct in stating that the methods pursued, -the under- 
takings on the part of the executive department, are not known. 
Every detail can not possibly be known, but in a general way 
they are known. One thing, I presume, is undoubtedly true, 
that, so far as these conditions are made public or represented 
to exist, they are in some measure exaggerated and set down 
without due regard to exact accuracy; but not only is it 
known, Mr. President, that the executive department is en- 
deavoring in the manner which has been published to the world 
to compose matters in that country, to bring about peace and 
the restoration of order, if possible, to bring about harmony, 
if possible, to that distracted people; but it is a fact that the 
Foreign Relations Committee has not been idle. The Foreign 
Relations Committee has been gathering in its own way, in a 
quiet way, without any direction from the Senate, such infor- 
mation as it could in regard to the situation in Mexico. It has 
heard witness after witness, men of prominence, men acquainted 
with affairs in Mexico. At the very time when the Senator 
from Wyoming had that resolution read from the desk and 
when he was making his speech to the Senate on yesterday the 
Foreign Relations Committee was actually in session and hear- 
ing evidence on this subject. It was for that reason that mem- 
bers of the committee, myself among the number, were not 
present in the Senate on yesterday when the resolution was 
introduced and read. 

Mr. President, if it be true, as stated by the Senator from 
Wyoming, in which I most fully agree, that this is a matter 
of grent gravity, I should like for Senators to answer what is 
the propriety in having a committee selected with reference to 
the consideration of these questions if a resolution which is 
supposed by the Senator from Wyoming to be so far-reaching 
and so radical that it will, if adopted, cure the situation—if a 
question of this magnitude shall be taken away from the com- 
mittee and presented to the Senate, and the Senate asked to 
act upon it without any opportunity for consideration by that 
eommittee? If the committee has been well selected, if it is 
adapted to its work, its examination and its opinion are cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration by the Senate before it acts 
upon this resolution. 3 

There is no politics in this question, or, rather, no party in 
this question; there is no division between the Republican and 
the Democratic Parties upon the question of our relations with 
Mexico as to what we should do in regard thereto. It is true, 
Mr. President, of the Foreign Relations Committee that it is 
not a political committee. The Senator from Wyoming was 
for a long time an honored member of that committee, and he 
knows the fact that I now state, having served, as I have, 
upon many standing committees of the Senate, that the great 
distinguishing feature between the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and any other committee in this body is the utter absence 
of political partisanship in that committee. 

There is a saying, well uttered by some one, that our party 
differences end at the seashore, and properly so; and I may 
say, as a general thing, that in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations our party differences end at the committee door. It 
is a rare thing—an exceedingly rare thing—that anything like 
partisan politics engages the attention or influences the action 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. There are divergences of 
opinion, Mr. President, in the present membership of the For- 
eign Relations Committee as to what should be done in Mexico. 
Naturally that is so; but I can say, with the utmost confidence, 
that those differences have no possible mark of party line about 
them. 

I want to say, however, one thing, that, so far as that com- 
mittee is now concerned, and so far as those divergences of 
opinion are now concerned, I have heard but one voice from any 
member of that committee, whether he be a Republican or a 
Democrat, and that is, that the President of the United States 
should be given full opportunity in the effort to make successful 
that which he has now undertaken. I have heard that as em- 
phatically and as earnestly said by Republicans in that com- 
mittee as it has been said by Democrats. - 

Mr. President, I want to appeal to Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber and to ask each one of them to answer for him- 


self the question if, in face of this action by the President of 
the United States, which has been published to the world, which 
is not only known in America but known in every country in 
Europe, that the President has undertaken this great task in 
this way—I ask not only my colleagues on this side of the Cham- 
ber, but I ask every Republican Senator to answer for himself 
the question whether the passage of this resolution would not 
be considered as flouting in the face of the President of the 
United States an utterance of an utter distrust in anything 
which he has undertaken to do at this time? Are you willing to 
stand in that position? Is it possible for any Senator to give 
his support to this resolution in face of a request that it may 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations under the statements 
which I have made here to-day? Is it possible for any Senator 
to do otherwise than to recognize that it would be flouting the 
President of the United States in a matter in which he is en- 
titled to the support, and the cordial support, not only of Sena- 
tors on this side of the Chamber, but of Senators sitting on the 
other side of that aisle? 

One thing is sure, that if there is belief in the efficacy of the 
measures which he has inaugurated and in the success of that 
which he has undertaken, there would be no need for the pas- 
sage of this resolution. There would be no necessity for this 
resolution if what the President has undertaken is to succeed 
and it were believed that it is going to succeed. If it is to suc-- 
ceed, then peace and order will be restored and person and 
property in Mexico will have protection. 

Now, I want to ask Senators, even if they do not have con- 
fidence that it is going to succeed, is it a proper thing, if there 
is one chance in a hundred of its success, to take action which 
shall assume that it will not succeed? Mr. President, if a Sen- 
ator does not believe there is one chance in a hundred of suc- 
cess, is there no other reason why the President should be per- 
mitted to carry through his program in this particular, coming, 
as it must, to a very speedy and quick conclusion? 

There are two reasons why I say he should be allowed to 
carry it through, even if it is foredoomed to failure. One reason 
is the respect that is due to him in his high office, and the 
confidence that I know is entertained and that should be mani- 
fested in his integrity, official and personal, in the presence of 
this great emergency. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, I will yield to 
him in a moment. The other reason is this: If I had been 
certain in advance that this effort would be a failure, I would 
have applauded the action of the President of the United States 
in making it. We stand in a very peculiar relation to this ques- 
tion, and what we do in the future may be most momentous in 
its consequences, and therefore, sir, even with the certainty, if 
I had it, that this effort would fail, I would still applaud the 
making of it, because it puts us before the world as exhausting 
every possible device in the effort to bring about peace in that 
country; to bring tolerable conditions to the Mexican people; 
and also to bring about a condition of affairs which will 
redound to the safety of our own people and their property in 
that country. So far as this effort goes, it puts us before the 
world as exhausting every possible device before we resort to 
any other measure. This effort and others, if you please, along 
the same line, if they shall be found advisable, are important 
as acquitting us in the eyes of the world of any sordid or 
mercenary or unfriendly desire in any action we may. hereafter 
take as to Mexico. Therefore it is that this action of the Presi- 
dent is to be commended and applauded, and will serve a valu- 
able end, even if it does not succeed. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question; but I will preface my question with the state- 
ment that I would be the last man here or elsewhere to interfere 
in any way with the effort which the President is trying to make 
to bring about peace and the best possible results, even though, 
as the Senator himself has said, I doubted the wisdom of the 
course he has taken. I want to give him full permission to do 
as he thinks right; but it seems to me the Senator assumes that 
this resolution would be disrespectful to the President and that 
it would interfere with the President. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me to correct him, I 
did not say “ disrespectful.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps the Senator's statement was not that 
broad. 


Mr. BACON. On the contrary, I think it goes a good deal be- 


yond the matter of disrespect. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator thinks it goes beyond disrespect? 
Mr. BACON. Oh, yes. 
Mr. NORRIS. As I heard the reading of the resolution, cer- 
tainly the President would have no reason to be offended, it 
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seems to me, if we pass it and ask the committee to do what the 
Senator himself has practically said the committee is already 
doing without a resolution. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, a mere matter of disrespect, 
which, of course, is something which should be very carefully 
guarded against by the Congress, or either branch of it, in its 
dealings with the President of the United States, may be in 
some instance a very grave matter, and it may be in another 
instance a very trivial matter. Disrespect is a matter of de- 
gree, as almost everything else is; so that I would not put this 
resolution in the classification of disrespect at all. 

I say, here is the President of the United States in the face 
of the gravest emergency which has confronted the Congress of 
the United States since I have been a Member of the Senate— 
much graver than that which confronted us when the Cuban 
question was here—much greater. That was a tempest in a tea- 
pot compared to what may be the consequences of our efforts 
to restore peace and order and maintain it in Mexico, as we will 
have to do for a generation or two generations; and when the 
President of the United States, standing in the face of such an 
emergency, with such an unspeakable duty and responsibility 
resting upon him, in the same way that an unspeakable duty 
and responsibility will rest upon us in a certain emergency; 
when he in good faith as a man of integrity, of official and per- 
sonal character for which we all give him credit, has under- 
taken a policy, for us to adopt a resolution which can only be 
based upon the assumption of its failure, I say is to flout him in 
the face, 

Mr. President, there are a great many things that it is very 
difficult to restrain the temptation to say in regard to this 
matter; but I do restrain myself, because I do not want to say 
anything to-day except as it may bear upon the question 
whether or not we should now take this proposed action in the 
adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BACON. I do. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Georgia does not appreciate the gravity of the 
situation in which we are placed more than do Senators upon 
this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. BACON. I fully grant that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I feel that his apprehensions are 
justified. I would personally welcome a thorough investigation. 
The difficulty of this situation, if I may be permitted to say so, 
is that there is so much misinformation abroad. This morning, 
for instance, the first page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
tains an exhibit of the so-called Carranza strength which an 
immediate investigation might easily dispel. 

I am bound to say in justice to my colleagues upon both sides 
of the Chamber that there is at the present moment in this 
Capital a thorough, practical, systematic lobby, putting forth 
their revolutionary propaganda with a serious and a definite 
object of affecting the American attitude toward the Govern- 
ment of Mexico which Senators ought to fully understand. 
A man who stood at the elbow of the late President Madero, 
a witness before the committee of which I had the honor to 
be chairman, is now in this Capital, as he has been for two 
years on our border, directing a war junta, not in the interest 
of peace but war, ably aided by experts who pretend to have 
the ear of the Department of State in this administration as 
they claimed to have the ear of the last administration, and 
such eyidence as this warns the Senate that it must not be 
misled. 

The Senator from Georgia will, I think, do me the credit 
to say that while for weeks, under the authority of the Senate, 
we took a thousand pages of testimony, all sworn to and all to 
the point, yet the delicacy of the situation was such that I did 
not feel that I should put my personal views forward at a 
time when the effect might be baleful to our country. I have 
refrained from doing it, and up to this moment I have not said 
a single word; and yet I can remain silent no longer if this 
matter is to be left where it now rests. 

I was here during the days of the Cuban insurrection. I 
was one of the men who was taken into the confidence of Presi- 
dent McKinley, as were other Senators upon this floor. He did 
not hesitate to communicate with the Senate and the House. 
We were apprised of every delicate and difficult situation. I 
think it would be eminently becoming—and I do not say it in 
criticism or in anger—if the President of the United States 
would allow the Committee on Foreign Relations to know some 
of the facts upon which he is taking extraordinary and unusual 
initiative. I do not know of a President since I have been con- 
nected with public affairs who did not invite the attention of 


these committees to the delicate and important work he was 
trying to do. in connection with far-reaching foreign policy 
affecting the welfare of the people we represent. 

The President of the United States in this crisis may be mis- 
led as are others. He may have misinformation. I do not 
desire to trespass upon the courtesy of the Senator from Georgia, 
for whom I have the highest respect and in whom I have the 
greatest confidence. He has viewed the situation with dignity 
and with candor to his associates. But the situation is ex- 
ceedingly serious. Human life has been imperiled by our laxity 
and frequently unnecessarily taken. The arm of our Govern- 
ment has been too freely used to sustain an administration in 
Mexico and too sparingly used to protect American life and 
property in this crisis. ‘The officers of our Government have 
thronged the borders. The jails of our cities have been filled 
with Mexican noncombatants and with those active in the 
revolution. It is a tale that reflects no credit upon our country. 
Up to this moment nothing has been done which measures up 
to the dignity or the importance of our Government in the 
western world. 

I wish we might have more uncolored light. I wish the light 
we have might be more clearly understood by my associates. If 
more light is not forthcoming soon, I promise the Senate a 
eareful detail of the information that has been gathered under 
oath, with such recommendations as we believe, upon our re- 
sponsibility as Senators, should be the basis for definite action. 

What I have said has been said in the kindliest spirit. I 
know the President is patriotic. I know his Secretary of State 
is patriotic. I would not do injustice to either. But the in- 
formation upon which they act is not official, and it should be 
official. It is largely hearsay and haphazard when the true con- 
88 is within our grasp by the appropriate committee of the 

enate. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I was about to take my seat 
when the Senator asked permission to interrupt me, and I held 
the floor only because I presumed he intended to ask me a 
question. I have no objection whateyer to his having occupied 
the time. 

I do not think, however, that what the Senator has said 
casts any special light upon the question as to whether this 
particular resolution should be adopted or should be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I repeat that there 
are a great many things with regard to the Mexican situation 
that one is very strongly tempted to discuss at this time. 
Some things have been said by the Senator who last addressed 
the Senate which are provocative of reply. Passing them by 
generally, I will only say that one purpose in sending Mr. Lind 
to Mexico is to secure information at first hand, and that in- 
formation when received will doubtless be substantially com- 
municated to Congress. But I am trying to limit myself to the 
single question before the Senate, because there will be ample 
opportunity for discussion of all these other matters. 

The simple question here is, with the known fact that the 
President of the United States has formulated a plan by which 
he hopes to bring about peace and order in Mexico and to re- 
store the authority of law, and is in the attempted execution of 
it, whether we shall pass a resolution which, however justifi- 
able it might be under other circumstances, can be based only 
upon the assumption that that which he has undertaken is to 
fail. Even if that assumption were correct, we should not 
properly consider the position and attitude of the President if 
we failed to await the formal conclusion of the effort on his 
part. 

Therefore I shall insist upon the motion which I made to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I do that when I might make a motion which would be more 
summary, but which I have no desire or disposition to make. 
I will only repeat and emphasize to the Senators that I do think 
whatever action is taken in the Senate in regard to this mat- 
ter should first receive, as all grave matters and almost all 
trivial matters habitually receive, the prior consideration of the 
committee charged generally by the Senate with the considera- 
tion of matters relating to foreign affairs. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, just one word. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Georgia that this is 
one of the resolutions which should be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, for the simple reason that it directs 
the committee to perform a certain service; and it occurs to 
me that it is folly to direct a committee in a resolution to per- 
form a certain service and then leave it with the committee to 
say whether or not such a direction shall be given. It is simply 
a direction to the committee to perform a service for this body. 

I can not let pass without reply the reference to the character 
of this resolution made by the Senator from Georgia. Up to 
the time of his remarks I have heard no intimation that this 
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was in any respect a political resolution. The Senator and 
myself served long enough on the Foreign Relations Committee, 
before I was relieved from service on that committee, for him 
to know that so far as a thing of this sort is concerned there 
would be no politics in any resolution I might offer. My sup- 
pert, now and hereafter, will be given to the President of the 
United States in such action as he may wisely see fit to take 
upon the various matters that may confront him with relation 
to our foreign affairs. But I, for one, am tired of following a 
blind trail. I believe there comes a time, even in the consid- 
eration of our foreign affairs, when we should have a path 
marked out knowing in what direction it leads. So far as the 
success or nonsuccess of the present mission to Mexico is con- 
cerned, I believe it is not affected, nor is it sought to be affected, 
by the resoiution. 

I hope Gov. Lind’s mission may be a success. I have every 
confidence in the man himself. I have known him for 25 years. 
I know that he is an honest, straightforward, thoroughgoing 
American citizen. I know he will do whatever in him lies to 
carry out the wish of the President in bringing about some ad- 
justment of Mexican affairs. But no matter what may be the 
policy of the President, no matter what may be the success of 
John Lind in Mexico, I, as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States, want some information, gathered from our own 
sources; upon which we may safely rely. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. Is it not a matter of history that in every affair 
of this character—Mexican in 1858, Cuban in 1898, Venezuelan 
long prior to that—the President of the United States, Mr. 
Cleveland first, long before his final message to the secretary 
of foreign affairs of Great Britain, took the Congress of the 
United States into his confidence in a message, saying that 
“Congress was the body who finally had to act,” and so forth? 
Is it not a fact that two years before the Spanish-American War 
Mr. Cleveland transmitted to the Congress of the United States 
information with reference to Cuba and called upon Congress 
to investigate the situation? Is it not a fact that a year before 
the Spanish-American War Mr. McKinley, coming into the Presi- 
dency and taking up the matter where Mr. Cleveland had left 
off, communicated to the Congress of the United States his views 
and asked their assistance in the investigation, and let them 
know what he was doing? 

If those things be true, why is a different method now pur- 
sued, and why is an effort being made to prevent an investiga- 
tion by the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I am not personally 
familiar either with the facts or with the history of all the in- 
cidents to which the Senator alludes. I do, however, know that 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate for weeks and 
months before the Spanish-American War—and I think the 
Senator from Georgia and myself were both members of the 
committee at that time—had in its charge exactly such an in- 
vestigation as that which is asked by the pending resolution. 
Nobody at that time raised the question that it was disrespectful 
to the President of the United States, and no one questioned the 
wisdom of the course then pursued. 

I want to say here that I am somewhat surprised that the 
Senator from Georgia should indicate that this resolution is, or 
was intended to be, disrespectful to the President of the United 
States, and should go so far as to characterize it as flaunting 
something in the face of the President of the United States. 
Mr. President, nothing was further from my thoughts. The 
situation that confronts the country to-day is bigger than the 
President of the United States or any other citizen; and it was 
only to get important and absolutely necessary information that 
this resolution was introduced and is now being pressed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I judge from the remarks made by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sıra] that the subcommittee of 
which he is chairman very recently made an investigation for 
the purpose of ascertaining the Mexican situation, and we have 
here a whole yolume containing sworn testimony; so that the 
Senate does not appear to be without information upon the ques- 
tion of conditions in Mexico. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, that is one of the 
things I am complaining of. We have not been given even the 
information thus gathered. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Why do we want another investigation 
when we have just had one? A committee of the Senate has 


just made an investigation extending over a number of weeks. 
It has made a report here that probably not one Senator out of 
fifty has seen. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, the Senator from 
South Dakota is just arriving at what I am trying to get at. 
We have been working on this thing. A subcommittee, I think, 
of the Foreign Relations Committee investigated along the bor- 
der as to our own losses and as to what we were doing. That 
subcommittee made its investigation under the able and ener- 
getic chairmanship of the Senator from Michigan. It took hun- 
dreds of pages of sworn testimony. Yet the Senate has no 
report from that committee up to to-day. Its investigations 
and activities, for some reason unknown to me at least, were 
stopped while in full swing, and the work of the Senator from 
Michigan and his colleagues on that committee has consequently 
been of little avail and has practically gone for naught. 

. Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Wyoming permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to annoy the Sena- 
tor. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The committee of which I was 
chairman made no formal report, although we laid before the 
Senate the results of our labor and each Senator has to his 
credit the testimony taken at El Paso, in California, and at 
New Orleans, showing fully the deplorable condition of our 
countrymen in Mexico and much of the unfortunate situation 
of our sister Republic; but our work was not fully concluded 
when the reins of government passed into other hands and we 
were unable to go further. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. That is it exactly, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Senators will not accuse me of lack 
of diligence nor of lack of patience or persistence in any work 
assigned to my care, but we were not permitted to close up our 
work. I do not charge that to anyone. I think they intended to 
complete the work, and I think they intend to do it now. There 
ought to be an investigation. I entirely agree with the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will permit me to say that 
nothing I said reflected upon the Senator personally. I did 
not say that was the intention of the resolution; I said that 
was the effect of it, and that statement I stand by. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I can not agree to 
that. If it is a reflection upon the President of the United 
States, in matters of the greatest international concern, for the 
Senate of the United States, through its proper committee, in 
a decent, orderly way, to make investigations of those affairs, 
then the Senator is right; otherwise the resolution is not sub- 
ject to that particular criticism of the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator said he was not familiar with the 
Cleveland message on Cuban affairs. I have here a portion of 
that message which I should like to read to him, and I eall 
his attention to it. 

On December 7, 1896, two years before the Spanish-American 
War, Grover Cleveland, the President of the United States, sent 
to the Congress of the United States a message on Cuban af- 
fairs. I will read only a few words from it: 

But I have deemed it not amiss to remind the Congress that a time 
may arrive when a correct policy and care for our interests, as well as 
a regard for the interests of other nations and their citizens, joined by 
considerations of humanity and a desire to see a rich and fertile coun- 
try intimately related to us saved from complete devastation, will con- 
strain our Government to such action as will subserve the interests 
thus involved and at the same time promise to Cuba and its inhabitants 
an opportunity to enjoy the blessings of peace. 

A year afterwards. and a year before the Spanish-American 
War, Mr. McKinley sent an almost identical message, taking the 
Congress of the United States into his confidence and asking 
their help. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I ask for a vote 
upon the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that 
we have this unfortunate disturbance in the Republic south of 
us, but I am in hearty accord with the position taken by the 
chairman of the committee that this resolution should be re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Committee before it Is finally 
acted upon by the Senate. 
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Everyone who has spoken kere to-day has referred to the 
splendid character and ability of the President and of the Sec- 
retary of State and of Mr. Lind, who has been sent as a special 
representative of the President to Mexico. That confidence is 
not going to be misplaced. 

I can not believe that either the President or the Secretary 
of State adopted the course they have without full justification, 
based upon official information in their possession. 

I do not think that we are justified in saying that such in- 
formation as they have had has been gathered from different 
sources and lacks an official character—by no means. 

I do not know what their position is with respect to this reso- 
lution except as I infer it from the action of the President and 
the Secretary of State when a resolution was referred to them 
on the 24th of April calling upon the State Department for 
certain information with reference to the kind and character 
and number of claims which American citizens have against the 
Republic of Mexico. That resolution also asked for a statement 
as to what redress, if any, had been offered by Mexico or de- 
manded by the United States of America, and the result of such 
offer or demand, and what assurance of protection to the lives 
and property of our peaceful, law-abiding citizens Mexico 
offered. The Secretary of State, with the approval of the 
President, replied on July 30, 1913, that in their judgment it 
would be incompatible with the public business to give that in- 
fermation to the Senate at that time. 

Now, it does seem to me that the scope of the present resolu- 
tion is much wider than that which was presented to the Senate 
on April 24, and if in their judgment at that time it was in- 
compatible with the public interest to give that information to 
the Senate, certainly, in my judgment at least, we ought not at 
the present time to take this up for investigation, certainly not 
in a public way. 

For that reason it does seem to me that we ought not to act 
hastily upon this resolution. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the morning hour has expired, and the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask that the resolution may go 
over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes to the calendar 
under the rule, the Chair understands. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator from Wyoming to 
ask that the resolution should go over. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The presiding officer indicated 
that the morning hour had closed and I asked that the resolu- 
tion should go over without prejudice. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under the rules it goes to the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Under the rules it goes to the cal- 
endar, where undoubtedly it will be buried, if the Senator from 
Georgia desires. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that it go to the calendar. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
Wyoming being objected to, the resolution goes to the calendar. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN rose. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snarnorn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that the Senator from Rhode 
Island desires to complete his argument and to answer some 
questions propounded to him at the close of his speech yester- 
day, and I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
yields, and the Senator from Rhode Island will proceed. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, a few minutes after the close 
of my remarks yesterday, and while I was out of the Chamber, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] made some remarks 
which I find upon page 3151 of the Recorp of to-day and which, 
if they were not abusive, were certainly not flattering. They 
seem to insinuate that I have at some time, or that somebody 
has at some time, done something that is wrong in regard to 
the cotton schedule. 

. I appreciate the compliment which the Senator pays when 
he chooses to criticize the man instead of replying to the argu- 
ment, but I do not understand exactly what it is that he in- 
tends to criticize in his remarks. I have a very high regard for 


the Senator, and I should like to stand well in his mind. Per- 
haps, to put it a little more definitely, I want kim to state what 
it is that has been done that is subject to criticism, I will take 
eceasion to read from the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone]: xX 
Before the honorable Senator f Rhode Island 
this body with his oficial 33 was T 
the ttees of the Senate and of the House, as were numerous others 
resenting this very industry, to discuss its technicalities with Rep- 


rep 
resentatives and Senators who were not themselves familiar 
technicalities—any more then with those 


than 
with reference to this industry, but also with regard to cticall, 
industry of any moment . ee ak faites! 

It is — to the credit of our legislation in the past that interested 


A little further on he says: 

That was the custo 
haye entered upon = Alnerent 3 o 

Mr. President, I was not accustomed to appear before com- 
mittees of the House or Senate. I never appeared in my life 
before a committee, except once, and I was so little accustomed 
to it that I can say I was almost frightened to death on that 
occasion. I subsequently wrote a short letter to the committee 
in regard to the tariff, and then went to Europe. 

Now, just exactly what it is that the Senator thinks in 
that record I did that was wrong I hope he will take occasion 
to specify, because I should like to stand well in his graces, as 
I have said. 

But I further want to find out exactly what he means by 
saying that the custom of people appearing before committees 
and of being in intimate relations with those making these 
tariff bills and of being relied upon for information in connec- 
tion with them is something that was simply characteristic of 
Republican bills and is no longer permitted. 

I have here, Mr. President, Tariff Bulletin No. 6, published 
by the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina under the auspices of the committee on tariff and 
legislation, composed of 14 members, I think, from the States 
of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and Alabama. 
It consists of 67 pages. Of the 67 pages over 40 pages are 
taken up with an intimate correspondence between the two 
leading members of that committee, Mr. Lewis M. Parker and 
Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, with Mr. Unprerwoop, in which they show 
the most intimate relations, the correspondence going on over 
several weeks, if not months, and the correspondence re- 
ferring to repeated personal interviews. I will read the be- 
ginning of it. 

Mr. STONE. Is that a public document? 

Mr. LIPPITT. No; it is not a public document of the Senate. 
It is a document that has been published widespread through 
the South, and there is no secrecy about it in any way. 

I will say, furthermore, Mr. President—and I am not in the 
slightest degree going to criticize Mr. UNDERWOOD, and I am not 
in the slightest degree going to criticize Mr. Cramer or Mr. 
Parker. I know those gentlemen well, and I have a very high 
opinion of all of them. I do not believe that any one of them 
would try to do anything that is improper, and I am absolutely 
sure that, however much they might try, there is no man who 
could make the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House do anything that is improper. I am not in the slight- 
est degree trying to throw any discredit upon the source to 
which he went for information, but I am trying to discover why 
the Senator from Missouri, in the light of the facts which are 
in that publication, pretends that the present bill, and particu- 
larly the cotton schedule of the present bill, was not written 
under the closest association with the people he says in his 
speech it should not be associated with. I read: 

Lack of space prevents publishing these statements in full— 


He is referring to some tables— 

Furthermore, the follow. briefs and correspondence of Messrs. 
Cramer and Parker with Mr. Unpexwoop and his committee fully cover 
the ground (including several personal interviews). 

I am not going to encumber the Recorp with all these letters. 
They are the correspondence back and forth between Mr. Cramer 
and Mr. Parker and Mr. Unperwoop. I simply want to call 
attention at one point in them to show how intimate those 
relations were. 

My dear Mr. Uxperwoop— 

Says Lewis W. Parker on January 28— 


I regret I was not able to see you before leaving Washington to express 
my appreciation of your courtesies, 

I am anxious, before you determine upon the cotton-goods schedule, 
to go over in detail with you and such other members of the committee 
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as you may desire the provisions of the suggested schedule of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

February 3, a few days later, Mr. UNDERWOOD replied ac- 
knowledging the receipt of this letter: 

I am very anxious to go over the matter with you, and if you will 
let me know when it is convenient for yoa to be here will arrange the 
necessary time for the consideration of the matter. 

Mr. Parker writes again, in reply to Mr. UNDERWOOD, on Feb- 
ruary 4, saying: 

I had expected to leave the afternoon of Saturday, the Sth Instant, 
for New York, where I shall be for several days. I could arrange, 
however, to leave the afternoon of day, the 7th, and be with you on 
the 8th instant, or I could arrange to stop over in Washington as I 
return from New York, 

I read from Mr. Parker’s letter of February 7 to Mr. UNDER- 
woop, Evidently there had been some communication with 


him: 

I expect to see you, as 3 advised, on the morning of the 
13th, when I shall diseuss this matter with you further. 

Now, all that interview was being arranged for the purpose 
of going over the cotton schedule with Mr. Unprerwoop before 
it had been reported, as they say. All the letters are full of 
data that show the most intimate relations between these two, 
and in the li 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator be kind enough to state 
again the title of the document from which he has been reading? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is called Tariff Bulletin No. 6, published 
by the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, North Caro- 
lina, which is an association of the southern end of the cotton 
business. It also has some members from the North, but it is 
substantially a southern organization. “March 5, 1913, Char- 
lotte, N. C.“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. How many pages are there in the docu- 
ment? 

Mr. LIPPITT. There are 67 pages in the document, of which 
something over 40 are taken up with the correspondence, which 
is perfectly open, and which is published and distributed 
through the South and over the country. I say there are about 
40 pages that are taken up with this correspondence between 
these gentlemen. The other pages are taken up with certain 
tables to explain references in the correspondence. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to know whether the docu- 
ment is entirely given over to the questions in the cotton sched- 
ule of the proposed tariff bill. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Entirely. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does it purport to be a report by a com- 
mittee of this association to the members of the association? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is a report by a committee of the associa- 
tion to the members of the association. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand it now. $ 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Missouri refers to informa- 
tion and testimony, open testimony, that was given before the 
Ways and Means Committee by myself and others some four 
years ago, and implies that I did something discreditable. I 
do not believe the Senator really thinks that I did anything dis- 
creditable, but that is the implication of his speech. I know of 
no way in which a committee of this body that is going to pre- 
pare a bill of this kind can obtain proper information unless it 
gets it from sources where the knowledge exists, and I think 
it is a very objectionable practice for Members of this body to 
discredit witnesses who do come down here fairly and honestly 
to give such testimony and to impugn their motives, for the 
simple reason that it prevents people from coming here who are 
in possession of the facts and from whom they can be obtained, 
and who are the only people from whom they can be obtained. 

Now, I did not want to let those remarks of the Senator from 
Missonri go by, in which he claims such entirely different meth- 
ods to be in existence at the present time, without some little 
statement in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
will proceed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I wish in the beginning of what 
I may have to say in reply to the Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Lreprrr] to disclaim any purpose of intended discourtesy 
to him. The Senator in his personal intercourse with the 
Members of this body since he entered the Senate has been 
characterized by the highest courtesy and kindliness, and I am 
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sure that, so far as the personal equation goes, he is regarded 
with most kindly consideration by everyone. 

Mr. President, I listened yesterday to the address of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. There were remarks in that ad- 
dress that I thought he might well have left out of it. In a 
way he impeached the capacity of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate to deal with the questions before them relating to tariff ` 
revision. He assumed, as I thought, an air and tone of top- 
loftical superiority that was not altogether agreeable to me. 
A man may be superior to other men in many ways, at least in 
his own opinion, and of course he has a right to a flattering 
opinion of himself, but I do not care to have my hair rubbed 
the wrong way by having any man tell me that he thinks he 
knows more and is in many ways better than I am, or that his 
party is better than mine. 

Mr. President, I did say that the Senator had been accus- 
tomed in past Congresses to appear before congressional com- 
mittees to use his influence in shaping tariff legislation. The 
Senator says I was mistaken in saying that he was accustomed 
to do this; that he had never appeared except once, and that 
he was frightened on that occasion. I accept his statement 
that he personally never appeared except once, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I positively assert that it has heretofore been the custom 
of interested parties, representing all kinds of industries, to 
appear before congressional committees and to use their influ- 
ence to shape legislation. I do not mean to say that gentle- 
men who thus appeared used their influence in a corrupt or 
even in an altogether improper way. They were dealing with 
legislators who were in sympathy with them; there was a con- 
currence of views and a mutuality of interest between them; 
they were working hand in glove, and I do not severely criticize 
the representatives of great industries if, when offered the op- 
portunity to appear before committees of Congress having in 
charge legislation in which they are vitally interested, they 
come and strive to direct the course of such committees. They 
have a right, I suppose, to so appear and help themselves if 
they can. I am not going to discuss the propriety of that. 
There is certainly no turpitude in that kind of proceeding. If 
a committee is willing to have outside interested parties write 
reed schedules for it, the outside party is at least not much to 

ame. 

Now, as to the part the Senator from Rhode Island played in 
this legislation relative to the cotton schedule as it was written 
in the Payne-Aldrich bill, I desire by way of reminder to re- 
produce a bit of history. It is a matter which I did not intro- 
duce yesterday, but now that it is called for I think I may. 
properly introduce it. What I am going to read may be incor- 
rect, and if so, the Senator from Rhode Island should here now 
have a chance to make his own reply. 

Mr. President, I do not certainly know what influence the 
Senator had in shaping the cotton schedule of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. All I know is what I have read and heard. I 
hold in my hand some excerpts from the debates had in the 
Senate at the time the Payne-Aldrich bill was pending and when 
the cotton schedule was under consideration. 

From these I will first read an extract from a Speech of 
former Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, one of the most distinguished 
= 3 men who ever represented that great State in the 

ate. 

On May 4, 1909, page 1719, volume 44, of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Mr. Dolliver is reported as saying: 


Mr. Dottiver. * * * Mr. H. F. LIPPITT, of Providence, R. I., a 
member of the * Club, of Boston, D showered a large number 
of cotton spinners of New England, came before the committee (Ways 
and Means) on the Ist of December and stated as follows (this is from 
page 4528 of the hearings) : 

We ask that the present cotton-cloth schedule shall not be reduced 


That was all that was asked, that the rates should not be 
reduced— 
because when it was enacted it was the result of a careful inquiry into 


the conditions of the cotton-mannfacturing industry. We ask, there- 
(225 a. present schedule shall not be materially changed. 


“JT am not here to ask for an increase in the duties on the cloth 
clauses of the cotton schedule. I think that while there are importa 
tions going on under them, it is reasonably regulative of the cotton 
trade. The importations are not so large that we feel justified in ask- 
ing that the duties be increased.” (Page 4538.) 


Senator Dolliver read this extract from these hearings, which 
I have here now on my desk. Then he proceeded to say—I am 
now quoting from his speech: 


Now, notwithstanding that statement, Mr. Lipritr and James R. 
MacColl, for the Arkwright Club. on January 15, 1909, addressed a 
letter to the Committee on Ways and Means asking for provisions sub- 


stantially identical with those that appeared In paragraphs 318 and 
ga of this bill as originally reported m the House Ways and Means 
ommittee. 
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And these paragraphs inereased—in some respects materially 
increased—the rates of the Dingley law. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. STONE. I should prefer if the Senator would let me fin- 
ish this statement. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will do so. 

Mr. STONE. I resume the reading: 

Upon patent bias Pod what extent er had been misled by following 
these suggestions Mr. PAYNE, one of the wisest practical students in 
the United States on the cotton business or any other business of our 
people. and a man who, in my judgment, knew more about it in 1890 
than Willlam McKinley did, and more definitely about it In 1897 than 
even Gov. Dingley himself 

Mr. LIPPITY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. STONE. I do. ; 

Mr. LIPPITY. I merely want to ask the Senator if he has 
the copy of that testimony there or if he can tell me just where 
I can refer to it? 

Mr. STONE. I have it here. t 

Mr. LIPPITT. May I look at it while the Senator is reading? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. I send the Senator the volume 
containing his statement before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the letter signed by him and Mr. MacColl. The 
letter is not very long; his statement is not very long; and I 
am not sure, Mr. President, but that it would be enlightening 
to incorporate both of them in this connection in the RECORD. 
However, I will not now ask to haye that done. 

Senator Dolliyer continued : 

When Mr. Payne found out what had been put into the bill by 
adopting the suggestions made in writing by James R. MacColl and 
Mr. Lippirr he said to them in plain language, somewhat exaggerated 
by impiety, that he would have nothing to do with it. In other words, 
he and his associates on the committee felt that these two amiable 
gentlemen who came there stating that they desired no increase to be 
made in the cotton schedule had perpetrated an act of bad faith in in- 
ducing them to report an amendment which, in the judgment of the 
committee, could not be defended in the Congress of the nited States. 

I will say another thing, ‘These very amendments, with the omission 
of one or two which were cast out in wrath by the House committee; 
come back with great rejoicing in the report of the Senate committee 
on the cotton schedule. * * * I traced the very language of this 
bill past the customhouse to the two honorable gentlemen who wrote to 
Mr. Payne a letter, which does not appear in the cotton hearings in 
the House of Representatives, although it has an obscure resting place 


in the appendix of that interesting series of volumes. 
I find that the language which they prepared for Mr. PAYNE— 


Mark you, which they prepared for Mr. PAYNE— _ 
was handed in to the customhouse by Mr. Liprrrr and Mr. MacColl, and 
was approved by the experts, who, we have supposed, were engaged 
out of the abundance of their wisdom and knowledge in writing the 
whole thing by themselves. I confess it leaves a very ugly impression 
upon my mind. ~ 

When Mr. Payne found that he had been swindled, he dropped the 
enterprise, and with it practically all the other suggestions of these 
amiable gentlemen. I want to say now that they perpetrated even a 
greater swindle upon the Senator from Rhode Island. 

I do not see how it was possible, however, to overreach the 
then Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich. 

Again, on May 5, 1909, page 739, volume 44, of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, Mr. Dolliver is reported as saying: 

For 10 years I have heard about the mescerization of cloth, but I 
never understood it until very recently, although it has been a known proc- 
ess in cotton weaving for 107 years. It is not a very costly process. 
It consists in bathing the cloth after it is made in a bath of caustic 
soda dissolved in water. That provision for a duty of 1 
cent n yard more for mercerization is not the work of our honored 
committee; it is not the work of our honored appraisers—those emi- 
nent retired statesmen that are now sheltered in the customhouse at 
New York waiting for future promotion to justices and supreme jus- 
tices of the Court of Customs Appeals in that great building. [Laugh- 
ter.] That proposition was put in there by two amiable gentlemen 
from New England who know more about this cotton business than all 
the rest of us put together. 

And they do. 

I quote again from Mr. Dolliver: 

Did they tell the customhouse appraisers what this process cost? 
Not a word. Did 3 make any inguiry as to what the process 
cost? Did any human being weigh the relative cost here and abroad 
and put a rate on it that would about cover it, with a little profit to 
enterprising.and good people? Not a word of it. 

I could go on and quote much more from this speech of our 
lamented friend, the former Senator from Iowa, but I will end 
this particular line of quotations at this point. 

On June 3, 1909, Mr. La Fottetre said, as may be seen by 
reference to page 2595 of the RECORD : 

Mr. Lrerrrr, if I may supplement what the Senator from Iowa has 
said, is one of six men or six families who control the great cotton 
industry of Rhode Island. Mr. Lirrirr is a man who has been on hand 
here whenever tariffs were to be revised as the spokesman of the cotton 
industry. j 

So the Senator will notice that I am not the only Senator 
who was unaware of the fact. that he had appeared here only 


once. If, however, he really appeared only once, many others ` 


came very frequently. 

Mr. Lippirr is the head and front of the cotton organization in Rhode 
Island. He did not represent, Mr. President, the great body of the 

ple of Rhode Island when he sent his letter up here asking for some 

nereases after he had 9 before the Ways aud Meaus Committee 
and stated that the conditions were satisfactory to the cotton industry 
under the Dingley tariff any more than he represents in his views 
as a member of the Republican Party the rank and file and the great 
body of voters of that party in Rhode Island. 

At that point the distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON] rose and said, as appears on page 2705 of the RECORD : 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say that the trouble with Mr. Liprrrr at the 
time he made that statement before the Committee on Ways and Means 
was that he was not aware of the new doctrine that the tariff was to 
be revised upward. If he had been impressed with that idea, his 
statement would baye been more conservative. [Laughter.]} 


Now I wish to read another interesting chapter to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Isiand. In the Senate on June 
4, 1909, page 2750, volume 44, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
this appears: 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. + è * Mr. LIPPITT appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee, and I found an interesting little colloquy in the 
report of the hearings which gives a New England manufacturer's idea 


of a fortune and what constitutes a fortune. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts said that New England fortunes were not large 


I suppose that must have been the present senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], although it may have been the 
then junior Senator, but that is immaterial; it was one of 
them— 
or that large fortunes were not acquired in this industry at least— 
referring to the cotton industry—and that seems to be the view of Mr. 
Lippitt, to whom reference has been so often made in the course of 
this debate. * * After summarizing the condition of the cotton- 
mill industry in New England, Mr, Lipprrr said: 

The result of all this is that while the best-managed mills of New 
England have made a living they have shown no extraordinary profit. 
Great fortunes made in cotton manufactures are very rare.” 

Great fortunes! Senators, you must keep in mind the de- 
seriptive words—* great fortunes” or “large fortunes.” Sub- 
sequently Mr. Liprrrr was interrogated on the subject of large 
fortunes and answered as follows: 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know whether I understood Mr. Lirrirr 
correctly to say that no large fortunes haye ever been made in this 
business in New England. 

Mr. Livpirt. I think so. 

Mr. LoncwortH. My impression is that most of the large fortunes 
haye been made in it. 

Mr. Liprirr. We are not accustomed to large fortunes in New 
England. 

Pm LoncwortH. Then may I ask you what you call a large for- 

e 

Mr. Liprirr. I would regard a fortune of three-quarters of a bil 
lion as a large fortune. 

Mr. HILL. That would be quite a moderate one for an Ohio man, 
would it not? 

Mr. LONGWORTEH. I only asked the question because I thought it 
was rather an exaggerated statement. 

Mr. Livvirr. 1 do not think so. 

Mr. Meat. You mean that there are no manufacturers of very 
great wealth in New England? ; 

Mr. Lirrirt. Yes; I mean to say if you compare the cotton industry 
with others. 


A little later in the course of Mr. Liprrrr's testimony, in order 
to make certain that there should be no misunderstanding of 
the New England standard of fortunes, Mr. Laprirr was fur- 
ther interrogated and made answer as follows: 

Mr. CLARK. How much would you say you would regard as a com- 
1 fortune, three-quarters of a million or three-quarters of a 

Mr. Lippitt, The gentleman asked what I would consider was a 
. I said I thought three-quarters of a billion was a large 

Mr. CLARK. A billion? 

Mr. Lippitt, Yes, sir. 

In other words, anything below $750,000,000 the Senator 
took out of the class of large fortunes; under that sum in 
New England fortunes were to be regarded as moderate. 

My friend from Georgia [Mr. Smirx] suggests that under the 
protective system a man such as the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who materially aided, directly and potentially aided, in 
writing the cotton schedule of the Payne-Aldrich law, is nat- 
urally of the opinion that the profits piling up from year to 
year do not exceed reasonable bounds, nor yet create large for- 
tunes in the hands of those profiting by statutory extortion, 
until a fortune reaches the minimum standard of $750,000,000. 

Mr. President, I have no wish, and I had no such desire yes- 
terday, to say anything offensive to the Senator, but I can not 
withdraw the statement that the Senator did appear—he says 
“only once,” but, my Lord, that once was enough—and used his 
great and seemingly controlling infiuence in first inducing the 
Ways and Means Committee to write his suggestions into the 
bill which that committee reported to the House. I do not 
adopt the language of Senators from whom I have quoted—I 
merely read it—in saying that the Ways and Means Committee 
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was misled. I do not know as to the fact; I have only Senator 
Dolliver's statement, that Chairman Payne said he was misled 
and that he repudiated the provisions relating to cotton as they 
had been prepared and submitted to him, and which he had 
adopted. But, not content with Chairman Payne's repudiation 
of their suggestions, it appears that these manufacturers of cot- 
ton cloth came here to see the Finance Committee, presided over 
by Senator Aldrich, and induced that committee to adopt and 
report to the Senate the cotton-cloth schedule as it had been 
first adopted by the Ways and Means Committee, and then 
afterwards repudiated by that committee, as I have shown. 

Mr. President, I do not personally know what the present 
Senator from Rhode Island had to do with all this. He knows 
whether what I have read is true. He says he appeared but 
once. I do not know whether that once was before the Ways 
and Means Committee or the Finance Committee; but when and 
wherever he did appear, according to the record, he said that 
he did not ask for an increase; he only protested against a re- 
duction in the duty; and yet, in the letter which the Senator 
has in one of those volumes I sent over to him and from which 
the then Senator from Iowa quoted, signed by the Senator and 
Mr. MacColl and addressed to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, they wrote out in that letter the very phraseology of the 
bill, in so far as their particular industries were concerned, 
suggesting the very words and form of the law, knowing that 
the effect would be to increase the duties. 

Mr. President, this sort of controversy is not agreeable. Yes- 
terday I passed it by; but to-day the Senator brings it up in a 
way that warrants me in saying what I have. I have not any- 
thing but personal good will and kindly feeling for the Senator; 
but, Mr. President, in vew of what has occurred, I can not 
retreat from nor retract any syllable of the statement I made 
on yesterday, that in past Congresses, when Republicans were 
in control of both Houses and of the White House, interested 
men, dominating, controlling, directing great manufacturing 
establishments and interests, came here and arranged the very 
form of tariff legislation that was to be enacted into law. 

I think I will read before I sit down an extract from the 
testimony of the Senator from Rhode Island before the so- 
called lobby committee of the present Congress. I read from 
the hearings before that committee: 


The CHAIRMAN. You have a list of the questions that have been 
nS grea by the committee to all Senators appearing here. You 
will find 11 questions there, and I will ask you to look at the questions 
and answer them fully in your own way. 

Senator Lippirr. In es to the first question, I will say that I 
am now and have all my life been interested in the manufacture of 
cotton goods of various kinds. I also have some slight interest in the 
manufacture of a refrigerating machine and a small interest in an 
os aye attempt to make an oil engine. I think those are the 
only things that I am interested in that would come under the descrip- 
tion given in that question. 

The CHAikMAN. The question says to state fully the nature and also 
the extent of your interests, 

Senator LIPPITT. In the manufacture of cotton „ the Manville 
Co., of Providence, R. I., manufactures a very wide range of cotton 
cloths of various descriptions, and, of course, all of the articles manu- 
factared are to some extent affected by the pone tariff changes. I 
do not know what detail you want me to go into. 

The CHarnMan. What fs the capital stock? 

Senator Lipritr. $6,280,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the extent of your holdings? 

Senator Lippirr. I own about a quarter of it. 

Mr. President, so there were over six and a quarter million 
dollars in one concern interested in cotton manufacture, of 
which the Senator says he is himself the owner of one-fourth. 
While with most of us that would be considered a large for- 
tune, I presume according to the Rhode Island standard a man 
possessing only that amount would be close on to the verge of 
distress. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr, WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the arts and methods of the 
cuttlefish are very well understood. 

I made.a speech yesterday in which I discussed one of the 
most important schedules of the tariff bill. I discussed it, I 
believe, with great fairness. I tried to point out some of the 
things in which I thought it was deficient. I tried to point 
out its inequalities. I did not enter into any personalities, 
so far as I can remember. I did criticize the bill, however, and 
I am not surprised that the Senator from Missouri is hurt, and 
Says that I must not say that a bill is not well made even 
if, as a matter of fact, it is not well made. That is the sum and 
substance of his criticism. 

The Senator has brought up, as an answer to my criticisms 
on this schedule, quotations from a discussion that went on in 
this body four years ago, a discussion whieh lasted a fortnight 
or more, during which testimony was quoted for partisan pur- 


poses and misquoted for partisan purposes. It is an effort to 
distract attention from the very proper criticisms which I have 
made on the textile schedule of the bill that the Senators on 
the other side have prepared. 

Mr. Dolliver, when he made those statements and quoted me 
as saying that I had appeared here in behalf of men who did 
not ask to have the cotton schedule increased in whatever year 
it was, 1908 or 1909, quoted me correctly as far as he went. He 
quoted the position which I took at that time, and which I have 
taken ever since. Over and over again I have said that so far 
as the cotton schedule was concerned the cotton industry as a 
whole did not need any more protection. Mr. Dolliver, however, 
failed to quote all that I said, for I also pointed out that there 
were some minor features which were still in controversy and 
might need elucidation. This is exactly how I put it: “As it is, 
however, excepting some minor details which should be cor- 
rected, it regulates reasonably well the cotton trade of the 
country under present conditions.” 

In accordance with the suggestion there made, that there were 
some points that needed elucidation, and at the request of the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House— 
Mr. Payne, as I recollect, but it is -ə far back that I am not 
certain on that point—I spent some little time in studying some 
of the decisions which had been made in regard to that 
schedule. There was one thing in particular that I investigated, 
and I am sorry I have not a sample of the cloth here. During 
the debate there was shown here a piece of cloth so filled with 
colored yarns that it looked as though it had as much color in 
it as the carpet on which I stand. Yet, by a decision of the 
appraisers in New York or the courts of final jurisdiction, the 
law was so interpreted that such fabrics came into this country 
as white goods. 

Was there any impropriety, at a time when that law was to 
be reconsidered, in finding the proper language to meet such a 
situation, where a piece of goods so thoroughly colored that you 
could scarcely see any white yarn in it at all was nevertheless 
admitted through the doors of the customhouse as a piece of 
white goods, with a difference in duty of a cent or two cents a 
yard or more, perhaps, as compared with the duty of other 
colored fabrics? 

Then there was another situation. I do not want to go into 
the discussion of all the technicalities of that old question, but 
there was another question. It was the question of etamines and 
vitrages. An etamine is a fabric composed of twisted yarns, 
2 ply or more. It is of very open construction. The yarns have 
to be twisted so that they will not slip on each other, so that 
they will retain their position, so that the mesh will be square. 
If they are made of single yarns the yarns may be the same 
size, but in practice they slip one over the other and fray, as it 
is called. 

Etamines are at certain times in fashion, and had been in 
fashion but a short time before the revision of that bill came 
about, and because of that there had been an attempt on the 
part of some importers to have etamines put in an entirely 
different classification. Because they were composed of this 
twisted yarn, which added greatly to their cost, they were at 
that time in a paragraph—I think of the flax schedule—at a 
duty of 60 per cent. Suit was brought on the ground that 
nothing was an etamine unless it was called an etamine; that 
the interpretation of that paragraph should be that any piece 
of goods that came into this country and was not stamped 
“etamine,” or did not have a ticket on it that called it etamine, 
or in some way was described as etamine, it did not make 
any difference what its construction was, was not an etamine. 
The courts decided that way. Immediately there was not a 
single etamine coming into the country. The goods that had 
been brought in here at 60 per cent were brought in, in some 
cases, at as low a duty as 8 per cent under the paragraph 
into which they were put. 

Was there any impropriety in my taking up that question? 
I had been asked by the cotton manufacturers of New England 
to act as part of a committee representing them. Until I ar- 
rived in Washington I had not the faintest idea that I was 
going to be the spokesman of the committee. It came about by 
accident. I was not thoroughly prepared for it, but I was 
asked shortly before I did so to make a statement for the com- 
mittee. To the best of my ability I complied, and to the best of 
my ability I told the committee and the country that the cotton 
manufacturers did not ask for any higher duty, but they did ask 
to have the schedule properly interpreted. 

What was proposed? We suggested to cover the twisted-yarn 
situation that when a piece of goods came in and the threads 
were counted for classification so as to decide, for instance, 
whether it would go into a class comprising threads between 
50 and 100, with one duty, or between 100 and 150, with another 
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duty, the single threads of which the 2-ply yarns were com- 
posed should be counted in establishing that classification just 
exactly as would have been the case if they had been single 
yarns. That had not been done before in the tariff. There 
was some decision away back—I do not know how far; a long 
time ago—by which it was decided that under the wording of 
the tariff a twisted yarn must be counted as one yarn, and 
therefore goods counting between 100 and 200 were sometimes 
put as low as into the 50-thread class. It seemed like a simple 
way to adjust it to provide that threads composed of two or 
more threads—I do not remember the exact language, but this 
is the substance of it—should be counted for classification ac- 
cording to the threads of which they were composed. 

The purpose of it was to put etamines and similar fabrics 
back at a duty of about 30 to 40 per cent, whereas under the old 
law they had been dutiable at 60 per cent until this decision of 
the courts had taken them out of the 60 per cent class and put 
them down into a lower class. 

To see just how it was best to cover such points as these, 
after I appeared before the committee I went home and studied 
the question and consulted with people whom I supposed had 
information about it, and wrote what I thought were desirable 
changes. Every one of them was of very little consequence. I 
then went to Europe. That was before the bill had been re- 
ported from the Ways and Means Committee. I did not come 
back to this country until after the bill had been reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarrory in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do. 

Mr. STONE. I find here 

Mr. LIPPITT. What is here“? 

Mr. STONE. This is testimony given before the lobby in- 
yestigating committee. I find here, on page 154, the statement 
that after the Senator had been before the Ways and Means 
Committee he went to Europe or Africa or went abroad, and 
he says: 

On my return the bill had been reported to the Senate, as I have 
said, and when I arrived in New York I was telegraphed to and asked 
to come down here to act as an expert in advising the committee, or 
particularly the chairman of the committee, Mr. Aldrich, who was a 
great personal friend of mine and who had confidence in my under- 
standing of that saben in regard to the effect and general bearing of 
that schedule of the bill, 

Did the Senator come in response to that telegram? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was just going on to say so. 3 

Mr. STONE. Then the Senator came more than once. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What does that imply? I have not said I 
did not come more than once. 

Mr. STON. I certainly understood the Senator to say so 
when he was first on the floor this morning—that he had made 
one appearance here before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Missouri spoke about my 
appearing at public hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and said I was accustomed to go there. I was not ac- 
customed to go there. I never was there but once in my life, as 
I said to the Senator. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted I was talking about 
2-ply threads, and I had said that we made this report sug- 
gesting that the proper way to classify the goods was by the 
single threads of which the 2-ply threads were composed. 
The result of that would have been to take etamine from the 
S to 15 per cent class, at the very bottom of the list, and restore 
it to a medium class, where the duty would haye been about 
30 or 40 per cent instead of the 60 per cent class, where it had 
been until this court decision practically deprived it of duty. 
Quite a large variety of goods of this kind come in here occa- 
sionally. They are called voiles, vitrages, and various names. 
They are very attractive and very expensive fabrics, and it 
was a perfectly proper thing to suggest a reasonable rating for 
them. 

What happened? After the bill was reported to the House 
some interested representatives of importers went to Mr. PAYNE 
and told him that counting the threads in that way raised the 
duty, and that he had been fooled; that it was a “joker;” that 
he had been fooled by me. Well, he was fooled, but he was 
fooled by the importers that went to him and told him that. I 
was not here. I was in Europe. I was in no position to 
answer. What that change did was to take a piece of goods 
of that kind and raise it from the S to 15 per cent duty, where 
it had wrongfully gone, to about one-half the duty that it had 
carried when the duty had been rightfully collected. If there 
was any deception about it, it was deception on the part of the 
representatives of the foreign interests, who forgot to tell Mr. 


PAYNE that while the change raised the duty from a very low 
point it brought it nowhere near the high point at which it had 
originally been. 

Was there anything wrong about that? Was I doing any- 
thing wrong when I pointed out that irregularity in that minor 
detail? I say “minor,” for the whole value of all the etamines 
and all the voiles and all the vitrages that are used in this 
country is so small that they are insignificant. y 

As for the mercerization question, that subject is very fully 
discussed in a speech made by the senior Senator from Massi- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] during the course of the debate on the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. I will not take the time here to repeat or 
amplify what was then said. 

Let me see—what was the other charge the Senator made 
against me? Why, that I thought three-quarters of a billion 
dollars was a large fortune. 

Has any man ever said that it was not a large fortune? To 
the Senator from Missouri does it appear a small fortune? It 
came about in this way: While I was testifying, Mr. Longworth, 
of Ohio, a member of the committee, in a joking way, with a 
smile on his lips, said to me: “ What do you consider a large 
Heals and with a smile I said, Three-quarters of a bil- 

on.“ 

Why did I say it? Because a few days before the papers of 
the country had been full of the evidence of a gentleman reputed 
to have made nearly that sum in the iron and steel business, 
Mr. Carnegie. No Carnegie ever came out of the textile busi- 
ness. No Rockefeller ever came out of the textile business. 
But it is out of the iron and steel business, and out of the 
banking business, and out of the mining business, and out of 
the lumber business, and out of the railroad business these 
fortunes have been accumulated. At the time the question was 
asked me, as I say, the papers were full of the fact that Mr. 
Carnegie had sent back word from Scotland that the steel in- 
dustry did not need any more protection; and it seemed to me 
like a very strange and remarkable circumstance, just at that 
moment, that a gentleman who had made that amount of money 
out of a protected industry, when his time had come to retire, 
should send back word that it did not need any more protection. 
I supposed, really, that some of the gentlemen would go on and 
ask me what I meant by it; but it was passed over, and ocen- 
sioned at the time no particular interest. 

Since then some people—and now the Senator from Missouri 
takes it up—have tried to insinuate that I think nothing less 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars is a large fortune. 
When he made the insinuation he knew it was not true. He 
knew I did not think any such thing. He knew no man wouid 
make such a statement. I did make the statement that it was 
a large fortune, and he tried to put into those words the state- 
ment that nothing less than that was a large fortune. Why is 
he saying it? Because yesterday I showed what the cotton 
schedule really was. Because I showed that, as compared with 
the silk schedule and wool schedule, it was absolutely unjust. 
Because I showed that one part of it, as compared with another 
part, was absolutely unjust. Now they are trying here, with 
their cuttlefish methods, to injure the witness in the hope of 
discrediting the testimony. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield for the moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems, according to our friends 
on the other side, that it is a crime for a manufacturer to ap- 
pear before any committee of either branch of Congress, espe- 
cially if he speaks in behalf of any industry in which he may be 
interested. 

In looking over the hearings and the briefs that have been 
filed during the consideration of the pending bill, I am fully 
convinced, as the Senator from Missouri has so often stated, 
that there is a change of policy. The change is that instead 
of the manufacturers of this country being listened to or asked 
for information affecting rates of duties, the importers have 
the ear of the committees of Congress and their advice is para- 
mount. 

I am not going to take the time to discuss this question, but 
I am going to ask that the names of importers and others who 
appeared asking for reduction in tariff duties may be printed 
in the Recorp, and also in connection with that, a list of the 
briefs and statements filed with the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate on the different schedules of the bill. I ask that that 
may be printed in the RECORD. ý 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. REED. Does this give the names of all that appeared] 
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Mr. SMOOT. As nearly as I can find out. I went over them 
pretty carefully. I may have missed a few, but I certainly have 
not included any that did not appear. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


NAMES OF IMPORTERS AND OTHERS WHO APPEALED FOR REDUCTION OF 
TARIFF DUTIES AT HEARINGS BEFORE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 


SCHEDULE A. 


Robert J. Keller; Alfred Kubler, vice president: the Geigy-Ter Meer 
Co., New York; manufacturers in Basel, Switzerland, of tannic acid 
and nutgall extracts (p. 53). 

C. S. Welsh; Park & Tilford, New York; importers of perfumery, 
toilet e e brushes, etc. (p. 66). 

Ferdinand Cocorullo, New York; importer of mannit (p. 87). £ 

G. R. Schroeder, secretary Italian Chamber of Commerce, New York 
(pp. 88, 101, also pp. 284, 480, Schedule B). Subsidized by the Italian 
Government, p. 278, line 15). 

E. O. Lemon, vice president; W. J. Dippel. secretary; C. Tennant & 
Sons Co., New York, 100 Wiliam Street: United States agents of the 
Norwegian Hydro-Electric Nitrogen Co. (Ltd.) (pp. 89-92). 

Schering & Glatz, New York; camphor (p. 130). 

Joseph Dick, 195 Broadway, New York; importer of German and 
Austrian bone glues in cake form (p. 217). 

E. C. Klipstein, A. Klipstein & Co., New York; importers of indigo 
colors. We are importers, and consequently we have not come here to 
say ver any of DS vee you have done cr are going to do are going 
to ruin us“ (p. 227). 2 

. H. Washburn, representing J. A. & W. Bird & Co., New York 
1 —5 1 rent importers of paints; agents for the Repolin Co., Holland 
Paa ce Leon, representing Roger & Gallett, New York; a eS of 
rfumery and ee “Under the present rates (Payne-Aldrich) it 
as been our experience that it is difficult, if not impossible, for us to 
compete on our market for the class of goods which goes into the homes 
of poopie in medium circumstances” (p. 389). 
rancis B. Arnold, representing F. R. Arnold & Co., New York; im- 
porters of soaps. * Under the Payne tariff we have been able to recom- 
mence the importation of the low-priced soaps” (p. 391). 
0 Lockwood, Brackett & Co., New York; importers of Castile soap 


. 414). 4 
bert & Hart, representing Leousi, Clouney & Co.; advocated free 
sponges (p. 419). 

SCIIEDULE B. 

The Meyer Co., 253 Broadway, New York; tiles (p. 436). 

Adolph Grant & Co., New York. “The tile industry in this country 
would not suffer in the least if the entire duty were removed (p. 437). 

W. S. Pitcairn, New York, representing the importers of English 
china and earthenware (p. 564). 

H. H. Pitkin, Chicago, merchant; dealer in pottery, crockery, and 
earthenware (p. 607). 

Jerome Jones, merchant; dealer and importer of china, crockery, and 
earthenware (p. 612). 

George Kolb, Herman Siegel, Julius Rosenfeld, committee of the im- 
porters of German and Austrian china, New York (p: oey 

Hago Reisinger, 11 Broadway, New York; electric-light carbons 
(se Kirchherr? 374 Second Avenue, New York; H. G. McFoddin & 
Co., 38 Warren Street, New York; Henry Endemann, 32 Park Place, 
New York; Oscar O. Snedlently, 127 Duane Street, New York ; Fonderille 
& Naw Industrie, 37 Warren Street, New York; Fensterer & Riehl, 47 
Murray Street, New York: B. Gunthel, 49 Barclay Street, New York; 
Franz Enler & Co., 1 Hudson Street, New York; importers of glassware 
at the port of New York (R 765). 

Oscar O. Friedlander, New York; importer of hollow glassware 

776). 
o J. Goertner, sales manager, Semon Bache & Co., New York; window 
glass (p. 816). “We seamen’ ront consideration of the propriety ofa 
818 848 84 851 in the duties throughout this paragraph” (pp. 
816, 848, , 851). 

. E. Hamilton, attorney, representing the Taylor-Hobson Co., New 

York; lenses of glasses (p. 881). 8 r 

G. C. Gennert, 24 East Thirteenth Street, New York; lenses and 
cameras 


. 883). 
Henry 9 Williams, president Williams, Brown & Earle (Inc.), Phil- 
adelphia; lenses and 5 (p. 891). 
T. M. Lane, representing Mayer & Co., Philadelphia; stained glass 
windows ) 


. 901). 
Benjamin D. Traitel, secretary Marble Industry Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York; block marble (p. 915). 

C. D. Jackson & Co., New York; marble (p. pane 

George W. Ashley, president Sisson Marble Co., Itimore (p. 936). 

Frank J. Hanold, representing National Association of Granite Deal- 
ers; granite (p. 942). 


SCHEDULE C. 


Paul Baumann, 621 Broadway, New York. representing Wm. Prym Co. 
(Ltd.), Germany: hooks and eyes, snap fasteners, and buckles (p. 1595). 
“There are no fasteners made in this country,” etc. (See brief filed 
with Finance Committee by United States Fastener Co., also pins) 


„ 1596). 

Pirederick II. Beach, New_York; aluminum (p. 1514). 

Hermann Boker & Co., New York; plated sheets. Asked for reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent duty because these sheets are not made in this 
country (p. 1110). Also pocketknives (p. 1367). (Compare duties 
asked for with bill.) . i : 

Philip Berolzheimer, 337 Broadway, New York; penholders (p. 1712). 

Curt G. Pfeiffer, vice president Geo. Borgfeldt & Co.; cutlery and 
pocketknives (p. 1378); penholders (p. 1712). 

Alex, Schwallach, New York; representing J. S. Bretz Co., New 
KOLE ane Fichtel & Sachs, Schweinfurt, Bavaria; balls and bearings 
(bp. 1070). 3 
( e secretary Budd & Westermann, New York; bottle caps 
„Áp. 1938). 

Dr. Henry A. Christian, professor theory and practice, Harvard Uni- 
versity ; surgical instruments and scientific apparatus (p. 2141). 

E. Stratmann, chairman; Max Klaas; Ewald Krusuis; Herman 
Kind; committee Cutlery Importers’ Association (p. 1370). 

Francis E. Hamilton, counsel the Danubil Works, 32 Broadway, 
New York; flexible metal tubing or hose (p. 1355). Also containers 
(p. 1909). Also machine too!s to. 2003). 
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R. W. Meade, president New York Transportation Co., Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co.; automobile chassis and parts (p. 1289). 

Max Frankel Co., New York; bottle caps (p. 1933). 

Joseph Gales, 302 Broadway, New York; representing Schoverling, 
Daly & Gales; firearms (p. 1425). 

Alfred Field & Co., agents Joseph Gillott & Sons, New York; import- 
ers of pens (p. 1709). 

Edward P. Rosenfeld. Guiterman, Rosenfeld & Co., New York; im- 
Porters, aluminum, aluminum sheets (p. 1539). . 

J. W. Riglander, Hammel, Riglander & Co.. New York; watches, nip- 
pers and pliers, spectacles and eyeglasses (p. 1867). 

Oscar 1 eyman, president Oscar Heyman & Co., 220 West Nineteenth 
Street. New York; representing importers of bottle caps (p. 1930). 

II. J. McGrane, secretary Read, Holliday & Sons; iron drums (con- 
tainers) (p. 1358). 
188675 W. Holt, chairmen tariff committee of the Reform Club (p. 

a}. 

H. Allen Odell, 10 West Thirtieth Street, New York; representing 
Henry Hope & Sons (Ltd.). Birmingham, England, and George Wragge 
Co. (Ltd.). Manchester, England ; window casements (p. 2166). 

J. M. Sullivan, Emilio Yaselli, H. Winship Wheatley, attorneys for 
Irish Industrial Association, New York (p. 1369). 

Allan A. Irvine, 93 Nassau Street, New York, agent for the Buchne 
Steel Wool Co.; importer of steel wool (p. 1163). 

C. A. Keene, 180 Broadway, New York; watches (p. 1787). 

E. Lascaris, president; automobile importers (p. 1278). 

Lac»-Philips Co., New York; incandescent lamps (p. 2082). 

Julius Loewenthal, New York; representing importers of dress trim- 
mings and tinsel wired (p. 1584). 

Walter H. Weed. Washington, D. C.; representing lead-ore operators 
in Mexico (p. 1630). 

Milton L. Lissberger, Lissberger & Son, Long Island City, N. X.; 
lead ore {P- 1632). 

Ma, 1 olia Metal Co., New Sork: lead-bearing ores (p. 1635). 

L. Vogelstein & Co.; lead-bearing ores (p. 1637). 

H. Gardner McKerrow, Boston, Mass.; textile machinery (p. 2126). 

II. S. Peters, Dover, N. J.; Diesel engines (p. 2135). 

S. J. Mixter, M. D., Boston; Massachusetts General Hospital; repre- 
senting 43 others; surgical and scientific instruments p 2140), 

James E. Pope. secretary American Manufacturers of Metal Products; 
antimony (p. 1552). 

Robert Homans, Boston; representing Richards, Atkinson & Haserick p 
22 of textile machinery (p. 2107). 

I. Tauscher, New York; firearms (p. 1441). 

Sidney B. Veit, secretary, New York.; importers and manufacturers of 
gy eae (p. 1714). 

Emile J. Wittnauer, representing A, Wittnauer Co., 30 West Thirty- 


4b. 177705 New York ; mporters and manufacturers of Swiss watches 
le ae . 
James M. Carples, representing automobile importers (p. 1273). 


SCHEDULE E, 

Frank C. Lowry, New York; representing Federal Sugar Refining Co. 
and committee of wholesale grocers (p. 2262). 

William A. Jamison, Brooklyn, N. X.; representing Arbuckle Bros. 


(p. 2337). 4 

E. L. Wemple 79 Wall Street, New York; representing the Warner 
Sugar Refining Co. (p. 2388). 

antes a 5 attorney at law, Washington, D. C.; Cuban 

r (p. ). 

ohn J. Overton, New York; free sugar (p. 2487). 

SCHEDULE F. 

John R. Young, representing the Philadelphia Leaf Tobacco Board 
of Trade; tobacco (p. 2498). 

John H. Duys, chairman of the tariff committee of the Leaf Tobacco 
Board of Trade of New York City; wrapper tobacco (p. 2509). 

J. N. Storr, Kuhles & Stock Co., St. Paul, Minn. (p. 2551). 

John W. Merriam, chairman Havana Tobacco Importers’ Association, 
New York (p. epee A $ : 

Francis E. Hamilton, counsel, Park & Tilford and other importers 
ép. 2580). 

J = SCHEDULE G. 

Daniel J. Haley, representing the United Master Butchers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. = 

Charles A. Beatley, secretary, Cuban National Horticultural Society ; 
citrus frults and vegetables (p. 2815). 

A. H. Benjamin, New York; canned beef (p. 3174). 

John Quinn, attorney, representing Lawrence J. Callahan, New York; 
mackerel, herring (p. 2873). 

G. E. Chamberlin, Cork, Ireland; mackerel, herring (p. 2875). 

John P. Donovan, New. York; hay (p. 2757). 
F ES . president The Dri Fruit Association, New York 
p. 2883). 

Richard Gough, New York; rice (p. 2719). 

Charles M. Stewart, Bangor, Me.; lemons (p. 2962). 

R. A. Hegerty, Kinsale, Ireland; mackerel (p. 2875). 

II. Horsfield, The John Layton Co., New York; eggs (p. 2755). 

Edwin L. O'Bryan, ä Huntley & Palmers (Ltd.), Reading, 
England; biscuits (p. 2728). 

J. M. Sullivan, attorney, Irish Industrial Association, New York; 
bacon and hams (p. 2173). 

Italian Chamber of Commerce, New York; lemons (p. 3133); maca- 
reni (p. 2678). 

R. Tynes Smith, president; William H. Smith, vice president; J. S. 
Johnson Co.; preserved pineapples (p. 2876). 

R. S. Mack, representing Austin, Nichols & Co., New York, wholesale 
grocers; importers of sardines (p. 2818). 

: 1 Torre, president New Orleans Fruit Importing Co., lemons (p. 
2973). 

New York Fruit Exchange; oranges (p. 2938); lemons (p. 2957). 

sey cian minister; cheese, sardines, fish in tins, salted cod fish 
(p. 2740). 

Harrison Osborne, New York; lemons (p. 2975). 

B. M. Shipman, B. M, Shipman Co., New York; fish in oil ( p: 

Antonio Zucca, New York; cheese, olive oil, lemons (p. 2736 

SCHEDULE H. 

Francis E. Hamilton, 32 Broadway, New York; representing the Wine 
Spirit Traders’ Society of the United States (p. 3257). 
Irish Industrial Association ; wines, ales. porters (p. 3268). 

: . 3280). 


su 


2831). 


2730). 


Italian Chamber of Commerce ; wines, spirits, etc. 
C. A. Mariani, New York; wines (p. 3289). 
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‘Sigal E. Whitloek, New York, representing importers of beer (p. 

“Antonio Zucca; wines, liquors, brandies (p. 8289). 

Henry Melville, New York: mineral water gs 

Apolinaris Agency Co., 503 Fifth Avenue, New York (p. 3308). 
SCHEDULE I. 


— 3 B. Shipley, F. B. Shipley & Co., 49 Leonard Street, New 
0 


rK. e 
Philip F. Timpson, New York; cotton manufacturers, 
SCHEDULE J. 


Sidney B. Veit, secretary Association of New York Importers and 
Manufacturers of Millinery Goods; laces (p. 3 
@ a —— Baker, president Baker Linen Co., New York; flax, hemp, etc. 


). 
i ipt Beutell & Sons, Germania Importing Co., 8 Linoleum 
Jo., P. O, Judson & Co., A. & M. Karagheusian & Co., Scott & West 
Co., and 6. H. Weber, all of New York; oilcloth and 7 8 — (p. 40023. 
D. Strachan for Erskine Beveridge & Co., New York: linens (p. 409 
Charles M. Albertson, Continental Cordage Co., New Yor ; cables 


ane erage i &. whee 
Henry oope president Linen Association of New York; jute 
yarns, linada, eei brics (p. 8748). 


Dezell & Helwig. New York; flax manufacturers (p. 4098). 

Henry Douglas, Douglas & Berry, New York; handkerchiefs (p. 4078). 

aao; Wechmar & Co., New York; by Francis E. Hamilton, coun- 

l- laces. embroidery (p. 3922). 

sag N. Gildea, Sch a J. & A. 8. Grimond (Ltd.), New York, and 
Dundee, Scotland; jute 5 te 3798). 

Richard II. Grooch, New York nens (p. 4099). s 

Charles D, Orth, representing Hanson & Orth, New York; 
hackled or dressed (p. 3719 

Italian Chamber of 3 New York; hemp . 

Thomas H. Watson, New York, representing Mills 7 Gibbs, New 
York; importers of laces and embroideries (p. 3915). 

Neuss, esslein & Co., New York; linen goods (p. 18 

Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner. New York; fax (p. 4094). 

George Staber, representing the Germania rs ed Co., 41 Union 

mare, New York; oilcloth and linoleum (p. marae 

Philip W. Thomson, representing Thomson & Fessenden, Boston; 
8766). 


5 fabrică 8. Nes 
8. ew Fork; linen thread and yarn (p. 
Jaane ETA New York; representing 50 importers s sE the asso- 
ciation of the importers of lades; embroideries, Poti Res 388 4 
J. C. Wirtz, importer, New York; floor mattin; 12 3788). ot 
course, being an importer, I naturally do not leak a on the side of pro- 
tection.” 


flax, 


SCHEDULE K. 


E. H. Van Ingen & Co., importers, New aoe (p. 4237). 
P. B. Worrall, importer, } New York (p. 4258). Has a warehouse in 


Yorkshire, England ; accuses Mr. tane of “robbing”; suggested 
oing down to Washington to “have a talk with Mr. UNDERWOOD ” 5; 
favored goods duty of 35 and 40 per cent. 

Oelrichs & Co., New York; for ad valorem on wool (p. 3 


And J. Solis, Boston; ‘low rates on tops and yarns ( 
W. * 1 New "York; importer; “ and varus (p, 42 ge ae 
trade 
0 Bo pore eldt & Co., importers; “ chief value” of wool (p. 4400). 
SCHEDULE L. 


Italian Chamber of Commerce; silk and silk manufactures (p: 45173. 
John W. Stewart, Stewart Silk Co. ; acheppe and spun silk (p. 4517 
Edward L. Johnson, president ; Sidney B. Veit, secretary; Association 

of New York Importers and Manufacturers or Millinery Goods (p. 4544). 
Samuel Kridel New York, representing J. Kridel Sons and other 


i t 90). 
MEAS 8 — ‘reall Sof Streuli & Howell, New York, for Rusch & Co., im- 
porters 6 


Albert Niers 3 New York; silk and silk goods (p. 4619). 

Francis E. eH oc New York, representing t e French Chamber of 
989 (p. 4621). 

M. Sull van, attorney, representing the Irish ä Association 

of Nen Sores poplins, silk, ane 95 goods (p. 4624). 

ertram, on, France 

a Wolf. of . S. Wolf Tc 95 Green Street, New York (p: 4628). 

Otto Muller & Co.; H. G. Adoiph, New York ; umbrella silk p. 4633). 

Charles Herrmann, 96 Spring Street, New York; umbrella s k 
(p. 4643). 

John Donat & Co., Dearberg Bros., Isler & Guye; importers of silk 
braids (p. 4662). 

SCHEDULE M. + 


Gen. Herman Staber, representing the Germania Importing Co., New 
York; paper (p. 4681). 

John Norris, chairman committee on 258) American Newspaper 
Publishers“ Association; print paper (p. 4 

Richard T. Stevens, 5 Japan Paper Co.; importers of high- 
grade printing paper (p. 4817). 

Alfred Frank, president Rose & Frank Co.; tissue paper (p. 4819). 

Charles W. W liiams, New York. 


ie W. Williams & Co., importers; surface coated paper (p. 4823). 
Beck, „ Charles Beck Co., importers; surface coated 
paper 7 


484 
ee baum, treasurer Kern Commercial Co., New York; wrapping 
paper (p. 4849). 
muel Robert, New Tork; im 


rter of German 1 (p. 4861). 
Alfred Clements, Willis 4 ements, Philadelp bia 5 of 


nor raphie paper (p. 4866 
5 un e New York ee E. P. Dutton & Co.; im- 
olf, Wolf & Co., SO siladelphia ; importers of lithographic 


hon and ublisbers (p. 4 

Edward 
prints | (Da 4892). 

Lew W er & Co., New York; cigar labels and bands * Oo sae 
w York; cigar labels and bands 


Moller Scones tz & Co., Ne e 297). 
odriguez, treasurer Salvador’ Rodriguez (Inc.), New York; cigar 


labels and ds (p. 3 
Max L. . L. & M. L. Kaufmann, New Tork; eigar labels 
and bands (p. 4909). 
Carl O. von Koker itz, New York; cigar labels and bands (p. 4910). 
Francisco Garcia, F. Garcia & Bros., 22 Warren St., New ork ; A 


labels and bands (p. 4912). 
Homer Tones; Steffens, Jones & Co., New York; cigar labels and 
bands (p. 4914). 


sans a Voice, eee Fasbach & Voice, New York; cigar labels and 


p. 491 we 
RA arrison, East Liverpool, Ohio; decaleomania: 4916 
Rudolph by hes ee York 1 East 1 ‘Onion. Alhed 
Munich ; Ceramic Transfer Co., New pea and East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Pawi May; Translucent Window Sign Co., New York; decalcomanias 


(p. 4917). 

Shirley S. Lloyd, treasurer W. H. S. Lloyd Co.; Lionel Moses, by 
. "Go. 0 % preside 5 
merick Co.: importers of wall e . 


Clark J. Bush, representin the P Prs 2 N. — 
. 2 4038). g ate rine ) Brooklyn, N Y., import. 
8 N. 

Julius Lowenthal & Co., Willenborg & Co., Kern, Loewi & Mendel, 


Ewing & Clancey, L. Maui E Co., Seurdheimer Bros., Royal Embroide: 

Works, S. Katz & Co., B. Blumenthal & Co., Case & eae Mills & Gibb, 

ing (h i and 9880 Hirsh & Son, all of New York, importers of dress 
E odd: Be Bronson Bros, & Co., 21 West Fourth Street, New York; 

importers of straw hats (p. 5002). 

talian Chamber of Commerce; straw braid (p. 5007). 

50180 H. Holton, New York, representing importers of brushes (p. 
Dieckerhoff, 2 & Co., New York; trousers’ buckles (p. 5082). 
George W. Hogan, New York, representing Topken Co.; vegetable 

ivory buttons (p. 5120). 

asup Keller, New York, re promoting Strauss Bros. & Co., J. Porter 

& Co. ieckerhof, Rafoer & importers of agate buttons 0 5125). 
Gustav Blumenthal, New York, representing B. Blumenthal & & Co., 

Bailey, Green & Elger, Dieckerhoff, Raffoer & Co., Strauss Bros. & Co., 

ne ee of buttons (p. 5146). 

New York, S. Basch & Co., representing Waldes & Co., Ger- 

2 N fasteners’ (p. 5170). “ These fasteners are not made in 
Paul Bowmann, New York; buckles and snap fasteners ( D 
Ferdinand Gutmann & Co., New York, importers of cork 17 5191). 
Max Frankel Co., New York: corks (p. 5303) 

Strobel & Wilkin Co., New Vork; importers k toys (p. 5221). 
Edward H. Wagner, New York; importers of fireworks (p. 5238). 
© 5 Ganz, for the committee of jewelry and — Importers 


Ramet E. Hamilton, 32 Broadway, New aed counsel for importers 
and foreign manufacturers of horn combs (p. 5 685). 
BRIEFS AND STATEMENTS FILED WITH THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
SCHEDULE B. 
William S. Pitcairn, New York, representing importers of earthenware 
and white ware (p. 237). 
Fisher, Bruce & Se 221 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; importers 
of earthenware (p. 247). 
nin (p 234) Doug! 17 Co., Portland, Me.; importers of earthenware and 
china 
ot 8 Co., 131 Hudson Street, New York; incandescent lamps 
T SCHEDULE C. 
2 M. Carples, New York; automobile importers committee (p. 
Italian Chamber of Commerce, New York: automobiles (p. 352). 
H. Trentinel. Brussels, Belgium ; automobiles (p. 304). 
Berlin manufacturers (p. 
Italian manufacturers 


lp. 9325. 378). 
Leigh & Butler, Boston; im 


porters textile machinery (p. 569). 

SCHEDULE E. 

Frank C. Lowry, 138 Front Street, New York; free sugar (p. 828). 
SCHEDULE G. 

L. B 5 secretary New York Produce Exchange; cattle and sheep 


Wade, secretary New York and New Jersey Live Stock Ex- 
change; live animals (p. 842). 
United Master Butchers’ Association of America, Boston, Mass.; 


meat; food animals and mear go. 
William A. Hagard & C 5 N. X., oo for Huntley 

& Paimers (Ltd.), Beading. England; biscuits (p. 906). 
New York, for Daires, Auerbach 


Harrison Osborne, 34 Nassau Street, 2 
— Tork Fruit Exchange, 81 Beach 


& Cornell, importers of lemons ( 
William A. camp: premente 
e 
G. u 3 New Tork; importers of lemons 


Street, New York mons 
De _Luccia & Co. and L. 
(p. 951). 
SCHEDULE 1. 
Churehill & Marlow, 63 wer Street, New York, representing E. De 
Grandmont; cotton cloth pa 068). 
Ernest A. Palmer, Providence, R. I., representing me 5 
Ros aa Co., Manchester, England ; tracing cloth (p. 1 
Bros. & Co. Baltimore, agents for the 5 (England) 
9 blinds (p. 1083). 
SCHEDULE J. 
3 Field Malone, representing New York importers of laces (p. 
Neilson & Crossley, 116 Franklin Street, New York; flax (p. 1196). 
SCHEDULE L. 


E. De Grandmort, by Churchill & Marlow, 63 Wall Street, New 
York ; silks (p. 1355). 
SCHEDULE M. 
Francis E. N Sa Broadway, New York, for the importers of 


r hangin 148 
1 sings (p SCHEDULE N. 


Rowland H. Smith; Alfred H. esti 85 West Thirty-third Street, 
New_York ; a: ‘of brushes as 
‘ as (p. 15 & Co., 354 p aaor venue, New York; glass but- 
ons 
wa e ieckerhof, 560 Broadway, New York; representing im- 
Doris ot a agate shoe buttons (p. 1529). 
Warren Hutchinson, tion tch Co., New York; matches 


155 
n & Caldwell, 588 Broadway, New York; importers of felt hats 


(p. 1597). 
= Field Malone, New York; representing over 50 concerns im- 


Dudte 
porting laces and embroideries. 
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ADVOCATES or REDUCED DUTIES aT THR HEARINGS BEFORE SUBCOM- 
MITYEES OF THE COMMITTER ON FINANCE. 


F. J. pie nb igen “bay diy tine Semon-Bache & Co., New York; im- 

rters of plate glass (p. 8 
a At the Sty heating r. Goertner testified that two-thirds of the 
money spent In his tariff campaign was contributed by foreign manu- 
facturers, 

Pit 8. iiteaien, et arse? 98 New York; representing committee 
of importers of pottery (p. 55). > 

Benjamin A. Nett, 17 State Street, New York; representing Laco- 
Phillips Co., importers of Incandescent lamps (p. aa) 

William A. Schlobohm, Yonkers, N. X.; representing 80 per cent of 
the importers of cutlery (p. 98). 

Maurice A. Harwick, importer of bronze powder (p. 5 ' 

Robert Homans, 53 State Street, on; representing Richards, 
Atkinson & Haserick, importers of textile machinery (p. s 

M. E. Mailhouse, New York; representing German manufacturers of 
yelvet (p. 285). 

Henry F. Tiedermann, New York; importer of silks (p. 291). 

Charies H. Strueli, New York; importer of silks (p. 291). 

James L. Gerry, 12 Broadway, New York; German sago (p. 307). 
(See also p. 833.) 5 H 
c 1 1 A. Schlobohm, Yonkers, N. X.; representing the Pears Soap 


o. (p. P 

o Piian . Williams, 214 Worcester Street, New York; representing 
Charles W, Williams & Co., importers surface-coated paper (p. 583). 
Rudolph Goertner, New York; decalcomanias (p. 600). 

Edward Wolf, N representing houses in Bremen, Berlin, 


London, and Philadelphia; lithographing (pars. 333 and 337, p. 619). 
ohn MacRea, vice president É. p. Dutton & Co., New York; litho- 
sraphin (pars. 333 and 337, p. 624) 


. 8 d. New York; representing Bronson Bros. & Co., importers of 
straw 5 2 (pp. 637 and 643). 
E. H. Holton, New York; representing importers of brushes (p: 2583. 
E. Goldmark. New York; representing importers of feathers (p. 708 
F. II. Sharp, representing Tidewater rapas Millis, New York, im- 
porters of Canadian wood pulp (par. 651, p. 809). 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, with the threatened Mexican 
war and the cotton war, I hope we may have the alighting of 
the dove of peace for the tarif. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming is 
recognized. i 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, a few mornings since the dis- 
tinguished and amiable Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE], 
ranking member next to the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, took to task in rather forceful manner and terms all the 
Senators on this side of the Chamber who had so far made 
speeches upon the pending tariff bill, charging, in effect, that 
such Senators were in a conspiracy to bring on hard times and 
financial distress during or following the consideration of this 
bill, in order thereby to obtain some political advantage. 

That the Senator was more in jest than in earnest we must, 
of course, believe, for it would be a preposterous, a monstrous, 
injustice to presume that either side of this Chamber desires 
or would knowingly participate in favor of any course of legis- 
lation that would bring on panic and retrogression. I myself 
would many, many times rather see the present dominant party 
retain the reins of government for a long, extended time, with 
continued prosperity equal to that which the Nation has enjoyed 
under Republican rule since 1896 than to again endure the 
strain and hardships of the period following the election of 
1892 and continuing until into 1896 which we were subjected to. 


ALL WANT PROSPERITY. 


I believe that all of us, regardless of political label, desire 
national prosperity first and always. 

But, Mr. President, if Republicans believe that these great 
tariff! changes will disarrange business affairs, I claim that it 
is their privilege, if not their duty, to say so, equally with the 
majority Senators who are holding out promises of greatly in- 
creased national prosperity following the prospective change in 
our financial affairs. 

Mr. President, sometimes when one doubts the successful out- 
come of a proposed enterprise or policy he throws out hedges 
or guards in the way of straw men or bogy men, laying the 
blame beforehand on the other fellows for what he fears might 
happen to his policy. Can it be possible that our Democratic 
friends are thus hedging? 

But these things “all come out in the wash.” If Republicans 
have forebodings, and express them, which the future shows to 
have been groundless, then Democrats gain prestige and Re- 
publicans lose thereby. If Democrats make too many rose- 
colored promises that can not be fulfilled, the equation works 
the other way. 

Another method of hedging is to criticize severely or attack 
present and past conditions, however satisfactory they may 
have been, whenever some proponent is big with promise and 
anxiety to obtain the indorsement of his fellows to some new 
process or plan. I fear our most amiable friend the chairman 
of the Finauce Committee has fallen into this habit in at least 
some slight degree as to several matters, and most egregiously 
so regarding the farmer, as I shall show a little later on in my 
remarks. But for a few moments let us roam in the realm of 
prophecy. : 


IN THE REALM OF PROPHECY. 

The able chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. SIMMONS], 
in presenting the tariff bill in the Senate, assumed the rather 
dangerous rôle of a prophet. Of the future results of the pro- 
posed legislation he says: 

The passage of this bill will not result in closing factories; it will 

not throw labor out of employment. On the contrary, I confident! 
redict that it will open a broader field to our manufacturers an 
armers, both at home and abroad, and that the resulting expansion of 
both our foreign and domestic trade will open new opportunities to 
industry and enlarged employment for labor. A 

Very cheering words. I sincerely pray this may come true. 

Perhaps it will do all of these things. We remember the lines 
of the old hymn: 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

Possibly out of the mysteries of the present bill will come the 
wondrous results predicted by the prophets of the majority. I 
for one hope they will not prove to be false prophets, but that 
all their predictions of prosperity may be fulfilled. At any 
rate, I shall not enter the lists against them in the realm of 
prophecy by predicting the misfortunes and disasters which 
many good citizens fear will follow in the wake of this assured 
tariff legislation. 

However, in this connection I would say that during the past 
three months, while the tariff bill has been pending, I have re- 
ceived, probably, thousands of letters from citizens of the 
United States, representing hundreds of industries, and the bulk 
of these letters haye contained expressions of fear as to the 
future should the Underwood-Simmons bill become law and 
protests against the rates prescribed for importations of goods 
or products manufactured or produced by the writers. 

Many of these letters are pleas for the preservation of the 
industry in which the writers are interested or appeals to Con- 
gress to save their businesses from being wiped out of existence. 

Many of these appeals are pathetic, and I believe that most 
of them are the cry of men fearful that their commercial exist- 
ence is to be destroyed by this legislation instead of broadened 
and enlarged, as predicted by the prophetic Senator in charge of 
the bill. I have not as yet presented here in the Senate a single 
one of these many letters. 

In no one of the many letters which have come to me regarding 
the proposed legislation is there a hopeful expression or an 
optimistic view concerning the future. On the contrary, they 
show the existence in the business world of widespread anxiety 
regarding the future, and their general tone indicates that the 
people of the country have grave forebodings concerning what 
is in store for them. 

TIME WILL TELL. 

While I shall not attempt to say what the future may bring 
forth as a result of the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act, yet I 
have ventured in an earlier speech to remind the Senate of what 
the past has dealt out to us in periods following the enactment 
of tariff legislation of the same general trend as that provided 
for in this bill, recalling at the same time what great American 
statesmen have said, that “there is no way of judging the 
future but by the past.” 

It is well known by every student of American political his- 
tory, and needs no elaboration here, that we have had during 
nearly the entire life of the Republie alternating periods of 
downward and upward tariff rates, periods tending toward free 
trade alternating with periods of protection. 

The legislation approaching free trade has been secured by 
those whose knowledge of the subject has been obtained from 
the textbooks of theorists. The college professor, holding an 
honorable place in the thinking world and yet helpless in busi- 
ness matters, has supplied the arguments for the free-trade trend 
of legislation. 

On the other hand, protective legislation has been the result 
of actual business experience and has been fathered by busi- 
ness men, who had learned by the trials of real work and the 
hard knocks of adversity what was needed in tariff legislation 
to insure prosperity. 

Thus throughout our history we find that low-tariff legis- 
lation and periods in which the trend was toward free trade 
have been quickly followed by business depression, business 
disturbances, failures, hard times, low wages, and general com- 
mercial and financial depression. 

On the other hand, the periods of adequate tariff and the 
application of the principle of protection in tariff legislation 
have been periods of good wages, ample work, fair profits, and 
general commercial and financial prosperity. 

Of course hard times may have been an incident, and not 
caused by low-tariff legislation, while good times may have been 
incidental and not caused by high tariffs, but the coincidences 
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are remarkable, and form a reasonable basis for the assumption 
that the interests of the country have been best served in the 
past by protective legislation. 

And there is, therefore, good reason to assume that with the 
passage of the pending bill, which is a free-trade measure in its 
application to the greater industries of the country, history will 
repeat itself, and we shall again have to contend with ad- 
versity until there is an opportunity to repeal the law and enact 
a new one; and among the disappointments that I imagine will 
be the most heartbreaking will be the failure to satisfactorily 
reduce the cost of living and provide the ultimate consumer 
with the Utopian conditions expected. Next to these will be the 
disappointments caused by those enthusiastic Representatives 
who have promised, in terms, great reductions in the retail 
prices of clothing, food, etc, to consumers, who will find no 
reduction as to many things and little reduction as to others, 
whereas great reductions all around are expected. “Great cry 
and little wool” will be the refrain from the consumers who 
have taken as law and gospel these promises of great reduction 
in the cost of living. I heartily wish these rosy representations 
could and would materialize; but there is nothing that I can 
discover in the history of this country, or any other, that 
justifies the expectation that the enactment of this bill will 
greatly lessen the cost of living, unless it be at the expense of 
the returns for labor. Labor is the predominating factor of 
cost in almost every product, alongside of which the relatively 
infinitesimal protective tariff upon so-called raw material and 
a moderate tariff on conversion cost seem puny enough. 

For be it remembered that heretofore the removal or reduc- 
tion of tariff, while perhaps it lessened the cost to the manu- 
facturer and increased the profits of the middleman, has not 
appreciably reduced the price of the commodity or fabric to the 
ultimate consumer, as witness the fact that we removed the 
duty on coffee years ago, and it has steadily increased in price 
since and is now higher in price than ever before, the differ- 
ence in gold and paper currency considered. 

Again: Note that boot and shoe manufacturers promised, 
four years ago, when asking for free hides, a reduction of 
prices and a better quality. A little later the promise of 
cheaper shoes was dropped and the promise of better shoes 
alone was relied upon. But no lower prices were made; no 
better quality furnished. Instead came an actual rise in prices 
to the wearers of many kinds of footwear. 

During the past two months, since free wool and a lower tariff 
on cloths has seemed certain, various meetings of clothing men, 
in associations or otherwise, have been held and the foundation 
laid for the pronouncements from the ready-made clothing 
manufacturers and merchants that the public must expect very 
slight reductions, if any, because of the free wool and low 
woolens tariff; but it is intimated that better quality may be 
expected. 

This has cropped out at various times and places, but notably 
on Monday of this week in a speech of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE], who said: 

I wish to state that quite recently I had a conversation with a 
member of the great clothing firm of this country known as the Stein- 
Bloch Co. In conversation with this gentleman as to the operation of 
the tariff he said to me, “I fear you will be mistaken In a very radical 
reduction in the cost of clothing. But,” said he, “ you will get infinitely 
better clothing than you do now, Our clothing of the y for the 
average mortal is very largely laid with shoddy. wool clause 
will give the people better clothing; it will last longer, and in that 
way it will be cheaper.” 

History repeats itself. The shoe men provided in advance a 
soft place on which to fall; the clothing men are now doing the 
same. We shall have the same old retail price for clothing; 
the same old shoddy and adulterants (which the pending bill 
proposes admitting free) inserted in all the fabrics that yield 
readily to that treatment in the course of their manufacture. 

Yes; history undoubtedly will repeat itself in this regard, 
for human nature and avarice is the same now as it was four 
years ago and has been since. 

THE FARMER, 


But, Mr. President, I promised to talk of the farmer, and shall 
now turn to him and his most important of all industries. 

In his defensive speech of July 19 the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee [Mr. Srmuaons] said, and with much em- 
phasis: 

No class of our people have reaped as little from the Republican 
tarif system and suffered as heavily from its exactions as the farmer. 

Note the words. ; 

Mr. President, that assertion is absolutely disproven by the 
statistics of agriculture in this country collected and published 
by the United States Census Bureau. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee in making this state- 
ment evidenty desired to convey the idea or conviction that the 


proposed new tariff measure will be an improvement over the 
present law. The farmer knows better than this. 

That the exact contrary of Chairman Sramons’s assertion is 
true is shown plainly by the table on page 265 of the Abstract 
of the Census of 1910, under the caption “Farms, farm land, 
and farm property of the United States,” which, with the com- 
ments of the Census Bureau, I ask to have inserted in the 
RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, that will 
be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FARMS AND FARM PROPERTY—UNITED STATES, AS A WoL, 1910 AND 1900, 


The present chapter gives the principal data pertaining to farm 
farm property, by States and geographic divisions: for 1910 and 10800. 
and by geographic divisions for each census from 1850 to 1910. 
eee homey 2 the ork ton cha tag Sats (excluding 

ssessions), e neipal facts with regar 
and farm property for the years 1910 and 1900: 8 


Farms, farm land, and farm property of the United States. 


1910 
(April 15) 
Population................. 91,972, 266 
Ur population 42, 023, 383 
R Population 2 49, 348, 883 
Number of all farms 6,361,502 
Land area of the country, 
A ˙ 1, 903, 289,600 | 41,903,461,760 | 172, 1600 
Land in farms 878, 798, 325 
Improved land in farms, 
I I E IR AASE SA 478, 451,750 
Average xs 
Average improved acreage 
EEA IA 75.2 
Per cent of total land area 
. 46. 2 6 
Per cent of land in ſarms 
. 54.4 5 
Per cent of total land area 
improved A % 
Value of farm property, 
total 40, 991, 449, 090 , 551, 547,926 | 100.5 
Land... --| 28, 475, 674, 169 15, 417, 666, 174 
Buildings 6, 325, 451, 528 2, 768, 812,032 | 77.8 
1, 265, 149, 783 749,775,970 515,373,813 | 68.7 
5 Eer be aie geste 3, 075,477,703 | 1,849,695,907 | 60.1 
S „444 $3, 563 
Average value of all i send oes 
etty per acre of land 
lea SEE T end 64 $24. 37 
Average value of land per wi 8 
TTT $32. 40 * $15.57 108.1 


1 A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 

2 Poj tion of ted places having ,in 1910, 2,500 or more inhabitants. Tha 
1900 does not represent the urban population according to that census, but 

is thè popao in that year of the territory classified as urban in 1910, 

` 5 2 8 (See sone >) 4 on 

hango in area due o drainage of lakes and swamps of Illinois and Indiana, 

1 Ers the Roosevelt and Laguna reservoirs, and the formation of the Salton 


There are in the United States 6,361,502 farms (a “farm” for 
census purposes Is all the land which Is directly farmed by one per- 
son ma g and conducting agricultural operations, either by his 
own labor alone or with the assistance of members of his household or 
hired employees. The term “agricultural operations” is used as a 
general term referring to the work of growing crops, producing other 
agricultural products, and raising animals, fowls, and bees, A “farm” 
as thus defined may consist of a single tract of land or of a number 
of separate and distinct tracts, and these several tracts may be held 
under different tenures, as where one tract is owned by the farmer 
and another tract is hired by him. Further, when a landowner has one 
or more tenants, renters, croppers, or managers, the land operated by 
each is considered a farm.“ In applying the foregoing detinition of 
a “farm” for census purposes, enumerators were instructed to report 
as a “farm” any tract of 3 or more acres used for agricultural pur- 
poses, no matter what the value of the products raised upon the land 
or the amount of labor involved in operating the same in 1909. In 
addition, they were instructed to report in the same manner all tracts 
containing less than 3 acres which either produced at least $250 worth 
of farm products in the year 1909, or on which the continuous services 
of at least one person were expended), containing a total of 878,798,000 
acres, of which 478,452,000 acres are improv The land in farms 
(“land in farms” is divided at the present census into (1) improved 
land, (2) woodland, and (3) all other unimproved land. The same 
classification was followed In 1880. At former censuses, except that of 
1880, farm land was divided into improved land and unimproved land, 
woodland being included with unimproved land. Improved land 
includes all land regularly tilled or mowed, land pastured and 
cropped in rotation, land lying fallow, land in gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, and nurseries, and land occupied by farm buildings. Wood- 
land includes all land covered with natural or planted forest trees 
which produce, or later may produce, firewood or other forest products, 
All other unimproved land includes brush land, rough or stony land, 
swamp land, and any other land which is not improved or in forest. 
It should be noted, however, in this connection that the census classifica- 
tion of farm land as “improved land,” “ woodland,” and “other unim- 

roved land” is one not always easy for the farmers or enumerators 
o make, owing to the fact that the farmers sometimes use these terms 
with different meanings from those assigned to them by the Bureau of 
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has at 


the Census. There is evidence that the same kind of land Bt 


average the farms of the 


ch, on the average, over one- 
half, 75.2 acres, are improved land. 

The total value of farm property Sencues the of $40,- 
$91,000,000, of which over two-t represents the value of lan 
about one-sixth the value of buildings, and about another one-sixth the 
combined value of implements and machinery and of live stock. The 
value of all farm property per farm reporting 86,444. The 
value of all farm prope per acre of land in farms is $46.64, 

value of the land itself per acre is 532.40. 
cant fact that whereas the total ulation increased 2 
per cent be 1900 and 1910, the urban population increased 34.8 
per cent and the rural population only 11.2 per cent. The number and 
of farms increased much less rapidly than the total 1 
e growth in the number of farms nearly kept pace with the move- 
ment of the rural ponnistos, amounting to 10.9 per cent. The total 
farm acreage, on the other hand, increased only 4.8 per cent, This, 
however, is less significant than the increase in acreage of improved 
farm land, which amounted to 15.4 per cent, showing a greater per- 
centage of increase than the number of farms or rural population but 
still falling appreciably behind the increase in total population. It 
should be noted that rural Population is a much broader term than 
“Rural.” as here used, includes the entire 
rated places, including New England 
towns,“ havi 500 inhabitants or more. 

The average Size of a farm decreased from 146.2 acres in 1900 to 
138.1 acres in 1910, but the average acreage of improved land per farm 
Was somewhat greater in the later year than in the earlier. It is 
possible that the reported increase in the proportion of farm land im- 
proved, from 49.4 per cent in 1900 to 54.4 in 1910, is partly due to 
differences of interpretation as to what constitutes improved land. 
(See definitions, p. 265.) 

The total value of farm property a little more than doubled during 
the decade 1900 to 1910. he greater part of this extraordinary in- 
crease has been in farm land, the value of which increased no less than 


enormous sum 


R 

ave: 

and tae avera; 
It is as 


118.1 per cent, and this in turn was due largely to the advance in the 
rice of land, the average value per acre being more than twice as high 

1910 as in 1900—$32.40 as compared with $15.57. There have been 
remarkable - increases also in the value of uildings and equip- 
ment, the value of buildings having increased 77.8 per cent, that of 
ap pc and machinery 68.7 per cent, and that of live stock 60.1 

n 

Notwithstanding the decrease in the average size of farms, the value 
ef all farm ny gee per farm increased from $3,563 in 1900 to $6,444 
in 1910, or 80.9 per cent. 


Mr. WARREN. This résumé of our agricultural growth coy- 
ers 10 years, 1900 to 1910, under the Dingley and Payne-Aldrich 
protective tariffs, and the result is a fair test of what the policy 
of protection has accomplished for agriculture. 

It will be noticed that while the population of the entire 
country increased 21 per cent in the 10-year period— 


Per cent, 
The value of farm property increased. 100 
The value of farm land inèereased— 2 ĩ„ 118 
The value of farm buildings increased — 1 3 


The value of farm implements and machinery increased___________ 
Ft value of ama ae 1 3 = = 
e average ue of all agricultural property, r far creased 
Grom $2008 te FELAN or aE E AE 
The average value of all agricultural property, per acre of land, in 
farms incre from $24.37 to $46.44, or 
The average value of land, per acre, increased from $15.57 to 
en ae Ep ae a ed a Soa Ses eS ine, Soe ES eee gS 108 


Again, in a table published on page 281 of the Census Ab- 
stract, giving the agricultural statistics by decades from 1850 to 
1910, a remarkable growth in agricultural lines is shown from 
one 10-year period to each succeeding 10-year period, but the 
greatest percentage of such growth has taken place during the 
1900-1910 period, with a protective tariff continuously in force. 

I ask that the table mentioned be inserted in the RECORD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Farms, farm land, and farm property of the United States, 1850 to 1910. 


1910 1900 1890 | 1880 1850 

783 38, 558, 371 31, 443, 321 23, 191,876 

2, 659, 985 2, 044,077 1, 449, 
337,600 1, 903, 337, 600 1, 903,327,600] 1,884,375, 680 
1,835 407,735,041 407,212, 538 293, 560, 614 
, 771, 042 188,921,099 165, 110,720 113,032, 614 
143.7 153.3 199.2 202.6 
71.0 71.0 79.8 78.0 
. 28.2 21.4 21.4 15.6 
à 53.1 40.3 40.1 38.5 
18.8 15.0 9.9 8.6 6.0 

$40,991,449,000 820, 439, 601, 144 $16,082,267,689 | $12,180,501,538 | $8,944,857,749 | 87, 980, 403, 063 „987, 243, 
34, 801, 125,697 | 16, 614, 647, 401 279, 252, 649 197 j 6, 645,045,007 | 3,271,575, 428 

1,265, 149,783 749,775,970 404, 247, 407 246, 118, 141 1, 587, 
animals, 4,925, 173, 610 3,075, 477, 703 2, 308, 767,573 1,229, 1,089, 329, 915 544, 180,516 

Average value of 80,444 $3, 503 $3,523 $3, $2, 

Average value of z 

848. 64 $24.37 $25.81 $19. 60 813.51 


$39. 60 $19. 81 


Mr. WARREN. As to mortgage indebtedness on farms the 


$6, 330, 000, 000 
1, 726, 000; 000 


Percentage of debt to value in 1890 was 35.5 per cent. 

(No statistics of the mortgage indebtedness on farms were collected 
for the 1900 census.) 

There was thus, during the 20 years, 2 marked diminution in 
the relative importance of mortgage debt. The average amount 
of mortgage indebtedness per farm increased from $1,224 in 
1890 to $1,715 in 1910, but the average owner's equity per farm 
increased from $2,220 to $4,574, or more than doubled. 

Thus, the average net ownership of the agriculturist, after 
deducting his mortgage indebtedness, was $2,220 in 1890 and 
$4,574 in 1910, showing that in that 20-year period the average 
farmer of the country more than doubled his possessions in the 
face of the four years of hard times coincident with the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff. 8 

I commend to the chairman of the Finance Committee a care- 
ful reading of the agricultural statistics presented in the Ab- 
stract of the Thirteenth Census, on page 360, Table 1. It is 
there shown that the value of all crops, exclusive of forestry, 
and so forth, produced in the United States was— 
$2, 998, T04, 412 

5, 487, 161, 223 

An increase of 83 per cent in the 10 years. $ 

And this, we are advised by the oracles of wisdom in charge 
of the tariff bill, was while the farmers suffered under a Repub- 
Jican protective tariff. 


Dr 889. 

Value per capita in 1909 — 59. 66 
Average value per farm in 1899_.----_____--_._.___-___.__.. 523.00 
Average value per farm in 1909.47. ñũ4⏓7f9. 3. 00 


The forestry products for 1909 aggregated $5,487,161,223, 


$21.31 


In the increased value of the cereal crops of the country dur- 
ing the last census period the showing is remarkable. 
Bushels. 


The production of all cereals for 1899 was 4, 438, 857, 013 
The production of all cereals for 1909 was Ba 812 564, 465 
An increase of but 1.7 per cent, or 73, 707, 452 


But the value of the cereals produced increased from $1,482,- 
603,049 in 1899 to $2,665,539,714 in 1909, an increase of $1,182,- 
936,665, or 79.8 per cent, in value. 


The production of corn was— 


Bushels, 
VEE, OS Ear a AAE N a S STES T 
Pas AOOO E E ES 2.382. 185. 336 


A falling off in quantity of 4.3 per cent, or — 114, 134, 740 


The value of the corn crop was, however 


ba Bie 0. p Peete ye UL RNa a a — $828, 192, 388 
301000 os ee ee ESS, BBD: BID 
An increase of 78.7 per cent, or 010, 361, 531 
The production of wheat was— 
Bushels. 


658, 534, 252 
683. 379. 259 


An increase of 3.8 per cent, or — 24, 845, 007 

The value of the wheat was— 
$369, 945, 320 
657, 656, 801 
An increase of 77.8 per cent, or 287. 711. 481 

The production of oats was— 
177777;öͤö§“muſ ie Sipser ANAS ee 923.380. 27 
e ai te ee Ee eee 1, 007, 142, 980 
An Increase of 0.8 per cent, or. = 63, 763, 605 
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Tke value of the oats was— 


Se T a A E EE E en $217, 098, 584 
In 1009 . T)w%e,᷑c 414, 607, 422 


An increase of 91 per cent, or 197, 598, 838 


Corresponding increases in value as compared with increases 
in production are shown in other crop statistics for the 10-year 
period 1899 to 1909. 


Hay and forage: Per cent. 
Increased in production —-._...____-__-_--_-_____________ 23 
Increased in value 70.2 

Potatoes: 

Increased: m: production so on rS 42.4 
eee y raa a Pea cee 69. 2 
Tobacco : 
Tnereased. onen,. a 21.6 
Jnereased: mens nee ee 83 
The production of cotton was— 
9 531.707 

I ee AO a S 

An increase of 11.7 per cent, or 1, 114, 561 

The value of the cotton was— 
Te a oct) ate pate sat ered cae a a E ae $323, 758, 171 
In 1909 703, 619, 808 


An increase of 117.3 per cent, or 379, 861, 132 


The acreage in sugar beets was— 


Acre 
DO tha Uo pt ey Mea lie ie ecg nape Renee e AE NN in eee r Sg EA RE PS 110, 170 
In 1909 (more than three times as great 222 364, 093 
r . as 253, 923 
The value of the beet sugar produced was 
PONEN EEEN 3, 323, 240 
S 15. 880, 724 


An neta NG. Ol os seen een 16, 557, 484 


The production of sugar cane was— 


c aka Saat SESE, Sr en TU i 202 202 
Ea ht: Se OS TI La aie ES SED Saree Ne Ee 6, 240, 260 
irre . — — oe 2, 038, 058 

The value of the sugar- cane crop was 
1111. E a E ee 
An were . m nce 5, 874, 316 


Mr. President, these figures are of course official, having been 
taken from the census, and they must be accepted as correct, 
notwithstanding any pronouncement to the contrary from any 
one of us, be he a Senator or a chairman of committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator leaves those interesting 
figures, I have been endeavoring to follow the course of his 
discussion. I understand the course of his argument to signify 
that the gratifying results to which he has invited our attention 
are as a matter of course to be attributed to the tariff. 

Mr. WARREN. That is rather a broad statement. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought so. 

Mr. WARREN. I am answering an assertion made by the 
chairman of the Finance Committee that at no time had the 
farmer been as badly served, and, as he seemed to think, by 
the tariff, as during the last 10 years in consequence of and 
under a protective tariff. 

Mr. WALSH. So I understand. 

Mr. WARREN. I am showing, or endeavoring to show, 
whether or not the farmers have been successful in those 10 
years. I draw the conclusion myself that it has not all been 
due to the tariff, but nevertheless a protective tariff has been 
of substantial benefit to all farmers. 

Mr. WALSH. I was interested in the figures simply because 
I used a great many of them a year or two ago when I delivered 
an address to the graduates.of the agricultural college in my 
State, and I thought I had correctly attributed a great deal of 
this gratifying growth to the better style of farming which had 
been introduced into this country consequent on the enlighten- 
ment given by the agricultural colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly+a measure of credit should go 
to both, but I beg my friend from Montana to understand that 
when we are running all the way over from 25 per cent to 125 
per cent in growth of assets of the farmer in the 10-year period 
there is room sufficient to accredit much to agricultural col- 
leges and the Agricultural Department and still recognize and 
give much credit to the protective tariff. 
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Mr. WALSH. If I do not interrupt the Senator, T will say 
further I noted particularly his reference to the increase in the 
production of cereals. I recall yery distinctly inviting the at- 
tention of the students on that occasion to the experiments made 
by a distinguished professor of the State of Minnesota—the 
senior Senator from Minnesota will doubtless recall him—who 
conducted extensive experiments in the breeding of wheat, by 
which the production of wheat was largely increased. The 
selection of seed corn in the State of Iowa has proceeded until 
it is a real science, by which the production of corn has been 
immensely increased, increasing immeasurably the yalue of corn 
land in the State of Iowa and in the State of Illinois. I thought 
possibly the results might in 9 measure be attributed to that 
source. 

Mr. WARREN. I think I ought, right here, to correct the 
Senator as to there being any great increase in the total volume 
or number of bushels of wheat and corn. As a matter of fact, 
the figures show that there has been a decrease in the quantity 
of corn raised, but the value is more—— 

Mr. WALSH. In the yield per acre? 

Mr. WARREN. I have not quoted the yield per acre. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I was speaking of. 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly the Senator from Montana is 
correct in that; but as to the total quantity and price per bushel, 
I recall the time when in the State of Nebraska and possibly 
in other States corn was used for fuel, and I recall with regret, 
too, that I have bought a great many thousands of bushels of 
corn for 8 and 10 cents a bushel, where I have had great pleasure 
since in paying 50 cents a bushel. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will just allow me a moment 
to explain the reason why I say I was in distress with the low 
price of corn and happy when prices were higher. It was be- 
cause the corn was used in producing meat product, and the 
country and the market were at the time in such condition 
that we could hardly get more than the transportation and cost 
of feeding for our meat product, even with the low price of 
corn. With the increase since in price of meat product, and 
without any increase but, instead, a reduction in transporta- 
tion, commissions, and such charges, there has been ample 
reason why the farmers could get, and the feeders could afford 
to pay, the higher price of corn, and reason for our satisfaction 
in feeding and paying the better prices. 

Mr. WALSH. I, of course, am familiar with the history of 
it. It is my recollection that we had practically the same pro- 
tective system at the time they were burning corn in Kansas. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is partially incorrect in that, 
I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was merely going to suggest that I gath- 
ered from listening to the statistics furnished by the Senator 
that the whole trend of his discussion tended to show that the 
quantities had decreased. ; 

Mr. WARREN. No. 

Mr. FLETCHER, As to production. e 

Mr. WARREN. The quantities have decreased so far only in 
one .product—that of corn. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And as to the others I think the figures 
will show that the increase has not kept pace with the increase 
of population in the country, while the values as shown indicate 
a marked increase as to that feature. I ask the Senator 
whether he attributes the increase in value of these products 
to the tariff, or to what other cause? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am very glad to answer 
the question. The increase has been because the genera! bust- 
ness of the country, under an adequate protective tariff, has 
been so prosperous for a number of years that the number of 
men engaged in farming has not kept up in proportion with 
the number in other vocations, and the consequence is that what 
the farmer raises is naturally higher because of the scarcity 
proportionately of farmers and because of the increase in the 
price of labor. 

Mr. President, that is where my grief comes in. Our friends 
on the other side, honest, of course, in their contentions, when 
they undertake to reduce the cost of living, are, in my opinion, 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs by making farming 
less attractive because less profitable; driving farmers out of 
business with their proposed free wool and free cattle; greatly 
reducing the number of animals that will conduce to the meat 
product, and hence increasing rather than decreasing the cost 
of living. , 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will not interrupt the Senator further, 
but my recollection of the statistics is that since 1907 the popu- 
lation has increased 9,000,000 and there has been a decrease of 
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16,000,000 in the number of cattle in the country, a decrease of 
22 per cent as to cattle, compared with the increase in popula- 
tion; and that has all occurred under the protective system. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have not at hand the fig- 
ures for 1907 to which the Senator from Florida alludes, but I 
shall take the matter up at another time. At present I am 
dealing with 10-year periods, in order that I may base my 
‘remarks upon the official census reports, which all of us must 
accept as correct. 

The agriculturists engaged in the sugar-beet and sugar-cane 
industries are satisfied with conditions relating to them under 
a protectiye-tariff policy, and have represented to the President 
and to Congress that the proposal to ultimately remove the pro- 
tective duty on sugar will seriously cripple the sugar-beet in- 
dustry and annihilate the sugar-cane industry in this country. 
That these representations are correct is the belief, it is safe 
to say, of a majority of the Members of the Senate; and it is 
equally safe to say that a majority of the Democratic majority 
of the Senate is doubtful of the wisdom of this free-trade policy 
in the treatment of the sugar industry of the country. It is 
noticeable that in his opening speech in defense of the pending 
bill, the chairman of the Finance Committee was mute as to 
Schedule E; and it is also noticeable that the majority report 
of the Finance Committee on the bill put forward as the most 
salient fact in reference to Schedule E that the duties now in 
force shall be extended up to and including the 28th day of 
February, 1914. 

I assert, without fear of successful contradiction, that if the 
fiat of the White House prescribing free sugar were withdrawn 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining an amendment to the 
pending bill which, while it would in some degree reduce duties, 
would eliminate the free-sugar proviso. 

It is a matter of common knowledge and general comment in 
the press of the country that the condition of the farmers in 
recent years has improved to a greater degree than that of any 
other class of manual-labor workers, although it is true, to be 
sure, that his workday has been nearer 16 hours than 8 hours 
long, and that he has had all the extreme hard work incident to 
his calling. Under the protective system and consequent pros- 
perity the farmer has been able, with strict and rugged economy, 
to send his sons and daughters to college; his home has been 
fitted up with modern conveniences, and he has enjoyed all of 
the modern means of transportation; the rural free postal de- 
livery takes the mail and city papers to his door daily; the tele- 
phone has removed the isolation of farm life and has placed 
the farmer in close touch with the entire countryside. 

The press of the country, recognizing the prosperity of the 
farmer, has humorously cartooned him as the modern aristo- 
crat, surrounded by all the luxuries of present-day ingenuity. 
And yet we have not farmers enough, up to this date, nor farm 
produce enough to force down the cost of living, as we so much 
desire to do, or to furnish enough of many of the large agricul- 
tural products to supply domestic consumption—notably sugar, 
wool, and now beef and many minor products, While not long 
ago we exported meat products and wheat in great values, now 
it is a question whether we are not at the point of importation 
rather than exportation, 

BACK TO THE FARM. 


“Back to the farm!” is the cry. Back to the farm, in order 
that congestion may be relieved in many quarters and also that 
a suflicient food supply may be grown for our own countrymen. 
But Down with the farmer!” is practically the sentiment of 
the now dominant party, as read in this proposed tariff bill by 
farmers and hosts of others. 

Cost of production shall not be considered or cared about, say 
the Senators in charge of this measure, : 

Millions upon millions of acres of public domain and millions 
more in private ownership in this Republic are yet uncultivated, 

and if let alone, with the progress of the last few years under 
protection, the farmers would continue to increase in numbers 
and power of production, whereas they have no chance with the 
‘discouragement of being forced to produce crops at lower prices 
in competition with the world and its pauper labor, while paying 
full American wages. In competition with other industries upon 
‘which a tariff is levied—a tariff which, although termed a rev- 
enue tariff, is nevertheless a protective tariff in just so far as it 
increases the price of the foreign product to the consumer—the 
number of farmers and their power of production have no encour- 
agement or reason to increase. 

The success and prosperity of the farmer during the present 
protective-tariff period is due to the fact that his products have 

‘been protected by some portion, at least, of the rate of duty, 
‘while the protective policy applied to other industries has 
brought success to them, and there has thus been maintained a 


steady, dependable home market in addition to any obtainable 
foreign market. 

Under the pending bill this policy of protecting the farmer 
and the manufacturer is to be abandoned, So far as the farmer 
is concerned the bill goes beyond even the Walker free-trade 
bill in that it places the so-called raw material of the farmer, 
the unmanufactured product, on the free list, where the Walker 
tariff imposed duties on the raw materials. It follows the lines 
of the Mills bill which Congress refused to pass and which 
formed the subject of the presidential campaign in 1888, result- 
ing in the defeat of Mr. Cleveland and the election of Mr. 
Harrison. 

Will consideration of this bill have an effect similar to that of 
the Mills bill? 


As the chairman of the Finance Committee admits, the pend-. 


ing bill places on the free list many of the products of the farm; 
in fact, all of the large, important ones, including those which 
we do not yet raise in sufficient quantities to provide for Ameri- 
ean consumption, such as sugar, wool, and now cattle. It 
places on the free list wheat, flour, cattle. sheep, swine, sugar, 
wool, eggs, potatoes, buckwheat and buckwheat flour, corn, flax 
and flax straw, hides, lard, meats, milk and cream, nuts, rye and 
rye flour, tallow, and so forth. 

13 products of the farmer have been greatly reduced as 
ollows: 


Rate, tarif act 1909. | Rate, proposed bill. | Decrease. 


Per cent. 

per cent... 10 per cent 60 
r 50 

EEES 50 

45 

En TARNE 60 

50 

50 

3 60 
C KK AR: EPITET 60 
3 45 
5 80 
Vegetables, natural state 40 
Vegetables, prepared 37} 
GGG 60 
J PP ⁰˙˙¹˙r wm T Ir» ek hr Sees See) 50 
Honey 50 
Onions. 50 
55 4 
W.. --| $1.50 per ton........| 50 cents per ton 663 
Cabhages Z K <. 25 a ~oa ETOT 
AAS, peaches, quinces, | 25 cents per bushel.. 60 

plums, and pears. 

Lemons..... Iz cents per pound. 4 cent per pound 663 
Oranges, ete. .-| Leent per pound Gu AE EA 50 
Poultry, live ..| 3 cents per pound. I cent per pound 663 
Poultry, dead. .-.-| cents per pound... 2 cents per pound... 60 
ars dd. e+s- ee 25 cents per bushel..| 15 cents per bushel.. 40 
Vine 74 cents per gallon...| 4 cents per gallun 35 


In brief, every product and by-product of the farm and ranch 
has either been placed on the free list or the duties on it have 
been reduced below any measure of possible protection and below 
any measure which would sustain competition with the foreign- 
produced article and still maintain prices of labor in this coun- 
try as against foreign products raised by cheap foreign labor. 

Every shred of protection under which the farmer has pros- 
pered is to be torn away, and from now on he will sell in prac- 
tically a free-trade world’s market and buy in a protected 
market. 

Cattle, sheep, wheat, meats, wool, and the product from sugar 
cane and sugar beets, forming the bulk of the farmers’ produc- 
tions, will come in free, and hay and other products at such 
low rates of duty as to afford no protection; and in return or 
justification for placing practically all of the productions of the 
farmer on the free list, the chairman of the Finance Committee 
pleads that certain articles used by the farmer have also been 
placed on the free list or the duties on them have been greatly 
reduced. 

He leads off with cotton bagging and cotton ties, a wholly 
sectional concession, designed to aid but one class of farmers, 
the growers of cotton. 

Paragraph 416 of the free list provides for free entry of— 
bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics suitable for cover- 
ing cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, jute butts, aloe, mill 
waste, cotton tares, or other material not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, not exceeding 16 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less than 15 
ounces per square yard; plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns by 
whatever name known. not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, printed. or 
rendered noninflammable by any process, nor in any manner loaded so 


as to increase the weight per yard; waste of any of the above articles 
suitable for the manufacture of paper. 


Bags or sacks for use in handling grain, wool, and so forth, used 
by farmers generally, are given a reduction of duty from seven- 
eighths of a cent per square yard plus 15 per cent to 10 per cent. 
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Paragraph 290 of the bill provides that “bags or sacks made | labor, which will reduce the employees to the condition of for- 


from plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns not dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, printed, or bleached,” shall pay a duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem. 
The wool and grain raised in foreign markets come in free, in 
‘competition with the wool and grain raised by our farmers. 
The American farmer goes into a free-trade market with his 
product, but the sacks he buys in which to make his shipments 
earry 10 per eent duty. To be consistent and nonsectional, cot- 
ton bagging and cotton ties should earry 10 per cent duty or 
other bagging should come in free. Why free wool and grain, 
which the farmer must put in protective-tariff sacks for ship- 
ments, while cotton may have free sacks or covering? 
THE FREE LIST. 


Stress is laid on placing baling wire on the free list to aid 
the farmer. At present baling wire carries 35 per cent duty. 
Practically all of the baling wire used in this country is made 
here, the imports entered for consumption being ineonsiderable. 
Consequently this “concession” to the farmer amounts to 
naught, 80,772 pounds only being imported, including all kinds 
of wire. 

Plows, harrows, harvesters, reapers, drills and planters, mow- 
ers, horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, and cotton gins, 
now carrying a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem, are placed on the 
free list; but as we buy these but occasionally and consume them 
but slowly, and as we get practically none of these implements 
from other countries, but export many of them from this coun- 
try, the concession in duty will not help the farmer in any great 
degree. The imports of these articles for the year ending June 
30, 1912, amounted to only $22,069.90 in value, bringing to the 
Government only $3,310.50 in duties, while the exports amounted 
to $35,640,005 in 1912. 

Headers, wagons, and carts, and beet and sugar machinery 
also are placed on the free list; but under the present tariff 
law of 1909 these articles are now admitted free from any 
country which imposes no tax or duty on like articles imported 
into it from the United States. And as the imports for 1912 
aggregated in value only $67,664, it is evident that cutting off 
the duty will not help the farmer in that direction to any great 
extent. 

Sewing machines, now carrying a duty of 30 per cent, are 
placed on the free list; but we import very few such machines, 
Placing them pn the free list will not help the farmer, as the 
market is keld by American-made machines, the prices being 
controlled mainly by the status of the patents on them. 

Harness, saddles, and saddlery, now paying a duty of 20 per 
cent, are placed on the free list. But with the exception of a 
few English hunting saddles, used by the aristocrats of the turf, 
the harness and saddlery used in this country are made here. 
In fact, we imported in value of goods but $58,359 worth of 
harness, saddles, and saddlery in 1912, while in- the same year 
the home préduction amounted to $54,.224,G02—only one dollar’s 
worth of foreign goods to a thousand dollars’ worth of domestic; 
and we exported goods of this character to the extent of 
$788.874—nearly fourteen times as much exported as imported. 
Therefore, while putting harness on the free list may injure the 
manufacturers in this country, it will not materially help the 
farmers. 

The farmer is promised relief through removing the duty of 
10 per cent on importations of boots and shoes and placing them 
on the free list. I earnestly hope the promised relief may 
materialize and that the price of boots and shoes may be low- 
ered not only to the farmer but to all other classes. 

DOES THE FREE LIST LOWER PRICES? 


When the Payne bill was pending a campaign for free hides 
was conducted by the manufacturers of boots and shoes, har- 
ness, and other leather products, and the promise was then 
made that with free raw material the consumer would be given 
cheaper boots and shoes, cheaper harness and saddlery, and so 
forth. Well. the 15 per cent tariff was removed and hides went 
on the free list; 15 per cent of the duty on boots and shoes and 
25 per cent of the duty on harness, saddles, and saddlery was 
removed, and the day the law went into effect the importers 
put up the price of hides from abroad about 15 per cent. The 
Government lost about $3,000,000 a year revenue; the foreign 
shippers of hides made that amount of additional profit; and 
boots and shoes, harness, and other manufactures of leather 
cost no less to the consumer under free hides than when the 
former rates of duty were imposed. 

It is not likely that placing boots and shoes on the free list 
will materially help the farmer, but, in the opinion of boot 
and shoe manufacturers, this is what will be the result: 

(1) An extreme reduction in the wages they are paying for 


eign labor; 

(2) Closing the factories; or 

(3) Moving the plants abroad. 

(See p. 1807, briefs and statements filed with Senate Finance 
Committee. ) 

The chairman of the Finance Committee says that the farmer 
will be the beneficiary of putting textbooks on the free list, 
apparently overlooking the fact that the textbooks of the chil- 
dren of the farmer are published and printed in this country. 
Furthermore, the Payne tariff admitted free all books printed 
chiefly in languages other than English, while the Underwood- 
Simmons bill imposes a duty of 15 per cent. The Payne Act 
admitted free all books for educational institutions. 

The benefits to be taken from the farmer by the pending bill 
are enormous; the benefits to be given him are inconsiderable 
and trifling. 

The world is to be permitted to ship the great staples ef 
commerce into the home market of the farmer without restrie- 
tion, while he will be obliged to buy hundreds of articles of 
daily use on which duty remains. 

Mr. President, practically speaking, the pending tariff bill 
might be termed a war measure, if not revolution. It is-in fts 
predicated effect tantamount to a declaration of war against the 
farmer, especially against the northern farmer, and more 
especially against the farmer of the Northwest. 

According to the declaration of one of our great war lead- 
ers, “War is hell.” This has never been denied; is always 
adinitted; and therefore I beg the liberty of saying that this 
bill is feared to be, indeed, hell, so far as the farmer of the 
Northwest is concerned. About everything he has to sell, the 
use of his capital and his labor, the product of both must, with 
but few exceptions, meet the competition of the world with its 
cheap pauper and peon labor, while everything he has to buy, 
barring certain occasional purchases, is taxed. 

Whatever else may contribute to the building up of the 
country, agriculture must be the most valued, the most sub- 
stantial, and altogether the most important basis. The farm 
is the very foundation upon which successful government must 
rest. That country is poor indeed in which agriculture can not 
flourish. 

YIELD OF THE SOIL. 


The products of the soil yield a greater income to this country 
than any other industry—nearly $11,000,000,000 annually— 
and by protecting and fostering the farm industry through 
adequate protective tariffs, the same as afforded manufac- 
ture and trade, we can at one and the same time immensely 
enlarge our own product, prevent higher prices, and furnish 
meanwhile through import duties on the balances from foreign 
countries the most productive sources of revenue for defray- 
ing the expenses of the Government, as, for instance, sugar, 
bringing into the Treasury over fifty millions annually; raw 
wool, twenty millions; and wool manufactures about as much 
more, 

The preduction of beet sugar has grown from 163,458,075 
pounds in 1900 to 1,199,000,000 pounds in 1912, being more than 
sevenfold in volume in 12 years. 

Beef, mutton, and wool have been large productions that 
have not only satisfactorily employed the farmers but have 
brought substantial revenues from such of the products as 
have been imported from other countries. 

There has been more or less effort expended—* hot air,” some 
would term it—in explaining that the farmer's tools used in 
his business are to be free; and while that is true as to a few 
of the items which he must occasionally buy, like a wagon or 
plow or harrow, they are inconsequential as compared with the 
real, all-round expenses of the farmer and the tremendous 
list of items which he must purchase, all of them under revenue 


duty. 
TAXED ARTICLES FARMER MUST BUY. 


The long list of articles which the farmer must purchase and 
which bear a duty is appalling, when it is remembered that all 
of his own chief products, heretofore protected, are to be made 
free. Nearly everything that he eats or drinks not raised on 
his own farm or in his garden is taxed. Nearly every utensil, 
all articles of furniture, plate, tableware, including table linen, 
and so forth, bear duties. Everything in manufactured cotton, 
linen, wool, and silk which he wears, uses on his table, about. 
his bedroom, kitchen, or in general house furnishings; floor 
coverings—carpets, mattings, and so forth; all of the chemicals, 
medicines, drugs, needed for himself and family or for domestic 
animals, are taxed. Oils, paints, varnishes, glue, coal-tar prod- 
ucts, and substances used for the preservation of buildings and 
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fences; musical instruments, toilet articles, shoe blacking, pins, 
pens, pencils, ink, paper; flavoring extracts and coloring matter 
for the butter and cheese which he manufactures; his tobacco, 
pipes, cigars, cigarettes, spirits of all kinds, mineral waters, and 
so forth, are, of course, all taxed, the same as to those citizens 
who manufacture and sell only protected articles, while the 
farmer sells in a world-made, free-trade market. 

The farmer must be more or less a jack-of-all-trades, and the 
carpentering tools, such as files, saws, planes, bits, augers, 
grindstones, and the like, are taxed; lime, brick, tile pipe for 
draining, every kind of iron pipe except east iron, lead pipe, and 
all are taxed. His surveying instruments, field glasses, spec- 
tacles, fishing hooks and tackle, the same. Gypsum and other 
fertilizers, with which to improve the soil; buckets, bottles, and 
decanters; milk pans and pails, of either tin, stone, or earthen- 
ware; and whether he takes his coffee from a cup, or food from 
a plate, of china, granite ware, or tin, it is all the same—all 
faxed. The range upon which his food is cooked, as well as his 
heating stoves, all the same. The flatirons and all small tools 
used about the house—the same. Tin and iron for roofing or 
sidings of buildings; horse, ox, or mule shoes; bolts, nuts, and 
rivets; telephone and other wire, except barbed wire and certain 
baling wire; manure forks, shovels, scrapers, crowbars, paint 
brushes and calcimine brushes; chains, hay knives, and other 
farm and table knives; forks, spoons, hooks and eyes, needles 
for indoor and farm use; copper utensils of all kinds; extra 
pieces and repairs of every kind; casks, boxes, sacks, barrels, 
window blinds, building paper, brooms, matches, baskets, also 
rope, cord, cable, string—though it is true that some kinds of 
binding twine are to be free, but other kinds, for binding wool, 
are taxed. 

As for food not raised on the farm, the taxed items are too 
numerous to mention, and they include fish food, pineapples, 
bananas, nuts, spices, chocolate, and so forth. 

But the farmer may smile and be temporarily happy when 
he discovers that the important items of asafetida, catgut, and 
balm of Gilead are to be free. These three items may go a 
long way toward contributing to his good health, amusement, 
and final salvation, but they cut little figure in the final equa- 
tion, when everything he has to buy of the many thousands of 
items, except a paltry few, even to the gravestone that marks 
his final resting place, he must seek in a protected market, 
while what he has to sell, every crop or product of the larger 
denominations and most generally grown, must meet the compe- 
tition of the world’s market under free trade. 

THE PIONSERS. 


Mr. President, the farmers, the live-stock men, and the miners 
have been great developing factors in our national life. They 
have been in the front rank, the pioneers who in the last gen- 
eration, or a little more, have pushed the frontier of settlement 
in this country away across the plains and mountains—that 
hitherto almost unknown country—until there is no longer a 
frontier between settled and unsettled domains; until there 
is no longer between the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans a barrier 
of unsettled, unknown, and uninhabited (except by savages) 
country, as of yore. It has been the farmer who has pushed 
west from point to point all the way from the Alleghenies—the 
miner and the sheep and cattle growers in the lead, the forage 
and grain raisers next, and finally the sugar-beet grower, 
orchard and small-fruit grower, and the all-round intensive 
farmer and gardener. 
NOT A MEMBER BUT A VICTIM OF TRUSTS. 


The farmer is a member of no trust or combination. He is 
possessed of no “swollen fortune” or “ predatory wealth.” 
He stands alone, his back to the wall, battling not only against 
trusts, combinations, and trust products, but with the elements, 
wind, drought, and flood to protect and preserve his industry. 
Long hours, hard manual labor, epidemic and other diseases of 
human, animal, and vegetable life are his lot and risk. He 
deserves good and not ill treatment at the hands of this Con- 
gress and administration, and I plead with all the earnestness 
at my command for more liberal consideration of him than 
is at present proposed in the pending bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I had intended to submit some 
suggestions on paragraph 145, which we are about to reach, but 
at this hour of the day I am in somewhat of a quandary as to 
whether to proceed. I will accommodate myself to the chair- 
man of the committee. If he desires to go ahead with the bill 
at this time, well and good; or, if he prefers, I will go on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. PENROSE. We are still on the car-wheel paragraph. 

Mr. STONE. We have not yet reached the paragraph to 
which the Senator from Iowa refers. 

Mr. PENROSE. We haye not yet reached it. 


Mr. KENYON. Reached what? 

Mr. PENROSE. The aluminum paragraph. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood we had. 

Mr. STONE. No; that is the next paragraph. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will give notice, then, that 
to-morrow at the close of the morning business I will speak on 
that subject. 

Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator to consider a moment that 
we are now right on the eve of taking up the aluminum para- 
graph. I think there is very little left to be said with reference 
to the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. KENYON, I desire to submit some remarks with refer- 
ence to another amendment which I intend to propose. I have 
offered an amendment to place aluminum on the free list, and 
also—— 

Mr. STONE. Then will the Senator allow us to take up the 
next paragraph? 

Mr. KENYON. I simply want to give notice that to-morrow 
at the close of the morning business, if no other business inter- 
venes, I will speak on this subject. 

Mr. STONE. If we get to that paragraph in the next few 
minutes—— 

Mr. KENYON I will ask to have it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, the Senator is not ready to proceed? 

Mr. KENYON. I am ready to proceed; yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Would the Senator prefer to go on this after- 
noon or to wait until to-morrow? 

Mr. KENYON. I think I would prefer to wait until to- 
morrow, if that is agreeable to the committee. 

Mr. STONE. Well, let us go ahead with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that para- 
graph 145 goes over until to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. No; there has been nothing said about it. Let 
us go on with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Finance propose, in para- 
graph 144, page 42. line 7, to strike out “25” and insert “15”; 
and in the same line, after the words “ad valorem,” to strike 
out “ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, 
without regard to the degree of manufacture, 10 per cent ad 
valorem,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

144. Wheels for railway purposes, or parts thereof, made of iron or 
steel, and steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, whether wholly or 
partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, or other railway 
tires or parts thereof, wholly or portly manufactured, 15 per cent ad 
valorem: Prorided, That when wheels for railway parpena; or parts 
thereof, of iron or steel, are imported with iron or steel axles fitted in 
them, the wheels and axles togetlier shall be dutiable at the same rate 
as is provided for the wheels when imported separately. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary pro- 
ceaded to read paragraph 145, on page 42. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I ask that that paragraph be 
passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that under 
the agreement the paragraph will be passed over. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator desire it to go over until 
to-morrow? 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to submit some remarks ou it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS. But does the Senator want it to go over until 
to-morrow? 

Mr. KENYON, 
to-morrow. 

Mr. THOMAS. Only to-morrow? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to submit some addi- 
tional remarks on paragraph 144. I did not care to submit 
them on the amendment. I did not conclude yesterday even- 
ing. It is immaterial to me just at what time I proceed. Under 
the rules that prevail in the Senate I can just as well take up 
the matter on dried fish or catgut as I can on any other subject. 
I prefer to have my remarks somewhat pertinent, or within 
reasonable gunshot of the paragraph, if I can. 

Mr. JAMES. Is the Senator speaking to an amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am asking whether by unanimous consent 
I can properly speak to paragraph 144 after it has been passed? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned 
yesterday the Senator from Illinois had the floor, and it was 
understood that he should continue on paragraph 144. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think the committee has no 
intention of endeavoring to prevent the Senator speaking on that 
paragraph. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; Ido not think so. I think we had better 
go back to paragraph 144. 


Yes; I should like to have it go over until 
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Mr. THOMAS. The Senator was not here, and consequently 
we voted upon it. 

Mr. JAMES. I am trying to find out whether the Senator 
wishes to offer an amendment. The committee amendment has 
already been agreed to. 

Mr. PENROSE. Inadvertently, the Senator from Illinois 
was not aware of the fact that the amendment had been dis- 
posed of, X 

Mr. SHERMAN. I tried to obtain recognition before the an- 
nouncement was made; but it is immaterial, Mr. President, as I 
say. I wish to be heard on it at some time before the final 
vote is taken. I am not consumed with impatience. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent that we return to 
paragraph 144, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed to shall be set aside? 

Mr, JAMES. No, Mr. President. The amendment has already 
been agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Or does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania merely ask that we may return to the paragraph in order 
that the Senator from Illinois may complete his remarks? 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘The Senator from Illinois has a right to 
speak on paragraph 144. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will withdraw my request for recognition 
at this time. 

Mr. STONE. There is certainly no objection to the Senator 
speaking, Mr. President. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Very well. I desire to take it up in this 
order more particularly in view of the questions asked by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. There was some question 
in his mind about the production cost of steel tires abroad as 
compared with our own production cost in this country. 

I endeayored to secure accurate information on that subject 
from some of the departments. Generally, it is available here. 
I called, and caused an investigation to be made at some length 
at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the hope 
that I might secure tables on that subject. I have not been 
able to do so, I was told at that department that there were no 
available statistics on the subject; that in the investigation 
made by the Tariff Board they were unable to get the produc- 
tion cost from England or from other foreign countries on this 
article; that there were some difficulties encountered in the way 
of collecting the figures. I also called upon the persons having 
charge of the investigation of corporations some time ago, with 
the thought that some statistics might be available at that place. 
There were none. 

So I have recourse only to some general facts which are 
available, the source of which, I think, is the London Board of 
Trade. I can find only the general wages paid to such work- 
men as blacksmiths, boiler makers, ironworkers, and machinists 
engaged in the manufacture of metal. The scale of wages of 
these related occupations, when collected, appears to be a frac- 
tion over 40 cents per hour in the United States and less than 
21 cents per hour in the English and Scotch workshops. This 
would substantially bear out the general statement made yester- 
day that the labor cost stands in about the relation of 2 to 1. 
The cost of equipment and the cost of putting the product on 
the market are not more in those countries, and I would be 
safe in saying they are less, than the cost of putting a similar 
product on the market in the United States. 

I repeat here that there is no open market in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, or any of the dependencies of Great Britain for 
the products of the United States of this character. All of 
them are excluded by positive regulations. Therefore, all of 
this product that might go to that country, if we had any 
surplus to export, is barred. 

There is substantially the same condition in Germany. Ger- 
many maintains a high protective tariff. She does it avowedly 
for the purpose of giving her producers the domestic market. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to inquire of the Senator the basis of 
his statement that there is a prohibitive tariff duty upon the 
importation of these commodities in Great Britain. I under- 

stood the Senator to say that Great Britain had placed a pro- 
hibitiye duty upon their importation into Great Britain or any 
of its colonies. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask the Senator for the 
sources of his information in that respect. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The information was obtained from the 
shipping departments of three of the principal factories turning 


out this product. The Senator will not find it in the budget or 
the revenue law of Parliament. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; and I am unable to get from the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor information upon the subject 
that is confirmatory of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I made a somewhat exhaustive search in 
the first instance to find it there, and it is not there; nor will it 
be found in any of Great Britain’s revenue laws relating to 
that subject. There are a great many chapters; but in their 
budget, made up annually by the House of Commons, it will not 
be found. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
there is some law or regulation of Great Britain prohibiting the 
importation of these tires? I haye here the trade report of 
Great Britain up to the year 1913, embracing the year 1912. 
According to that report, in 1912 there were imported into 
Great Britain, of foreign and colonial merchandise, tires and 
axles to the value of £40,970. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What year was that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nineteen hundred and twelve. The im- 
portations for 1908 were £21,000. I will not call off the odd fig- 
ures. In 1909 they were £51,000; in 1910 they were £40,000; 
in 1911, £38,000; in 1912, £40,970. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to make a suggestion at this point? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. That yery frequently occurs, and those fig- 
ures are most misleading. The importations might have been 
for reshipment to South America or to some oriental country. 
There is no evidence from the figures there that the tires were 
used in Great Britain, and they could not be so used under her 
compulsory law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator that law? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have references to the law. I have not 
the law itself. There is no question about the law, however. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there is, from inquiries I have made. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator can not successfully question 
the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is the report of imports of foreign and. 
colonial merchandise into the British Empire. 

Mr, PENROSE. There is certainly no significance in those 
figures unless the proof accompanies them that the articles were 
used in the United Kingdom; and they can not be so used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator tell us where we can find 
that law? I find these figures in a British trade document, an 
official document published by the British Government. That 
explanation, unless there is some authority for it, would not 
seem to be altogether convincing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The inquiry is certainly a proper one. 1 
was struck with the fact myself. The explanation lies in-what 
the Senator from Pennsylvania said It is very evident, 
from the course of trade, that certain of these products—I think 
a small proportion, however—may have passed through the 
United Kingdom and have been entered in their customhouses 
for reexport to some of the European or Asiatic countries. By 

not only to the existing law, but to the language of 
this bill, it will be found 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator said yesterday that Great 
Britain was a great exporter, and that she was dumping this 
product upon Mexico and Canada. If Great Britain is a great 
exporter of this product, why is she importing it for the pur- 
pose of exporting it again? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will get to that in a minute. There is a 
difference between a stoppage in transit to a foreign country 
and a shipment out of this country that does not stop in transit. 
That sometimes happens. j 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that if this product 
were simply stopping there in transit it would be recorded in 
official documents as an importation? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It goes through in bond, as we sometimes 
export through Canada, or Canada through this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the Senator’s authority for making 
that statement in the face of these official figures? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will go along further in a moment. I 
will read the language of the bill, which will explain the 
greater part of it, as well as the language of the existing and 
preceding laws covering the subject. 

The language of the bill is as follows: 

144. Wheels for railway purposes, or parts thereof, made of iron or 
steel, and steel-tired wheels for rallway purposes, whether wholly or 
partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, or other railway tires 
or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured. 

Some of these are street car wheels. Quite a large part of 
the output of certain of the plants in this country is used exclu- 
sively for street cars, or tram cars as they are called. Some of 
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Tires for the steam 
roads of foreign countries are the ones to which this pro- 


those are not subject to the prohibition. 


hibition was originally applied. I think that explains it in 
part. Nevertheless, if we consider the entire export that is 
given for the years referred to, it is not very important. 

The exports for 1809—I will give them now in turn, taking 
them in their chronological order—were 54,944 tons, valued at 
$439,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where were the exports from? 

Mr. SHERMAN. From the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, from the United States? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; of a value of $439,356. I will explain 
that these figures are taken from the report of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for these years. For 1910 
the export was 50,689 in number and $410,291 in value. In 1911 
it was 46,891 in number and $367,453 in value. Our exports for 
1912 are given in the figures the Senator quoted, and are the 
same that I have here. 

The exports for 1912 were to the countries I will name. I 
think it is significant, in view of where these exports go, to 
keep in mind the condition of the tariff laws that bar us in our 
entry into that market, as well as this regulation of the English 
Government, 

I started awhile ago, when interrupted, to make the state- 
ment that Germany not only ayowedly maintains a high pro- 
tective tariff but she likewise—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator tell us what is the German 
tariff? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know. I have not it here. Has 
the Senator the information there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I have it here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On this article the German tariff is—I am 
quoting from memory—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have it here. 
pounds. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was about to say 30 cents in round num- 


It is 274 cents a hundred 


rs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is 274 cents a hundred pounds, which, at 
the rate of 3 cents a pound, is equal to 9 per cent, or less than 
the rate fixed in this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 273 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SIMMONS: Oh, £o; 274 cents a hundred pounds, which 
is equivalent, upon the basis of 3 cents a pound, to 9 per cent 
nd valorem. In other words, the German tariff instead of being 
a high protective tariff, as the Senator contends, is only about 
oue-balf the rate that we retain in this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The rate in Germany of 273 cents a hundred 
pounds is enough to make it extremely difficult to export if there 
were no other obstacle. As a matter of fact, every exporter 
from this country finds another impediment in his way. That 
is where I have not completed my statement. If I had, prob- 
ably the Senator would have taken the two things together and 
then would have seen the bearing of the matter, as I am sure 
he will now. 

The German railroads are nationalized. The purchasers of 
railway trucks, wheels, and other equipment of that kind always 
represent a Government purchasing agency. When the export- 
ers from this country submit their bids, as they have found by 
experience, they must not only compete with this tariff, which 
of itself apparently is not an insuperable obstacle, but they 
must meet the impossibility of selling to the German Goy- 
ernment, 

I wanted to couple that with the statement that the German 
tariff, with the other element, is impossible of avoidance. It 
does not permit any competition in this product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Illinois, 
however, if he agrees with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]? On yesterday the Senator from Pennsylvania said 
that these tires were selling for about 4 cents a pound, I think. 

Mr, SHERMAN. No; a maximum of 34 cents, he said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Four cents in Europe. - 

Mr. PENROSE. Four cents in Europe and 34 cents in this 
country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. I desire to know if the Senator from 
Illinois agrees with the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator agrees that they are selling 
higher there than they are here, then? ) 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do; and that the maximum price here is 
about 33 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And in that condition of things, with this 
product selling higher in England and in Germany than here, 
with a German tariff of one-half what our tariff here is, the 
Senator insists that we would not be upon a basis of reasonable 
competition with those countries? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; I anticipated that argument, and I 
have heard it a great many times. I have heard the same argu- 
ment used against the shipping departments of these factories. 

Here is the condition we meet: England, with its prohibitive 
regulations; Germany, with its nationalized railroads, buying our 
product, if at all, only through a Government purchasing agent. 
As a matter of fact, they absolutely refuse to buy the American 
product at any price in the German market. In purchasing 
railway equipment of this kind they do pay 4 cents a pound on 
the market for the German product rather than pay 34 cents 
for the American product; so that we are absolutely barred 
from that market. 

The conditions in both of those countries are such that we 
can not sell there our product that we sell at home for 3} 
cents a pound, even if we were to take it there and pay the 
freight and meet the criticism after we came back with our 
product sold that we were selling cheaper abroad than we were 
here, because we had to pay the freight, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was calculating a little while ago upon 
a 3-cent basis. Upon a 4-cent basis the German ad valorem is 
only 7 per cent. I understand the Senator to say that with this 
product selling at only 34 cents here, in Germany, with a tariff 
of only 7 per cent, they will not buy from us, although they 
may be able to get it from us at a less price than it sells for on 
the German market? Why does the Senator say that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Just because the German citizen is a good 
deal better than a tariff reformer in this country; that is the 
reason. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As a matter of patriotism? 

Mr. SHERMAN. He would a good deal rather buy in his 
own country, and have the iron and the price of it there, to use 
an old expression, than to buy at some other place and haye 
only the iron, and lose the money. That is the reason. The 
German Government and the German people buy their material 
there from choice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator on yesterday said that we 
could not get into the German market because of their high 
tariff. To-day, when we come here and show the Senator that 
the German tariff is only one-third of the rate we have inserted 
in this bill, he says the Germans will not buy our product under 
those circumstances, Then, would the German buy it if it had 
no duty at all? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have seen a good many men that did not 
get all of the statement before they started in to refute it. 
That is the difficulty now. I have just gotten to the point where 
I have said that they maintain a high tariff avowedly for the 
purpose of excluding us, and before I had proceeded further to 
explain the nationalization of the roads and the method of pur- 
chase, I was cut off. I have both statements on my notes here, 
and I intended to make them together. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then F should like to ask the Senator an- 
other question. If he regards a German tariff of 7 per cent as a 
high tariff, why does he insist that the American rate fixed in 
this bill, 15 per cent, is a low tariff? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the project of a certain gentleman was 
earried out and our roads here were all nationalized like those 
in Mexico, with the exception of the Mexican Southern road, 
haying 51 per cent of the stock and guaranteeing a billion and 
a half of bonds—if we were in that condition here, so that the 
United States Government bought nothing but American tires, 
we would be in a condition where the 7 per cent that the Sena- 
tor talks about would be something to be considered if a for- 
eigner were buying tires to ship into this market. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Did I understand the Senator to say Ger- 
many, or Mexico, or Canada a little while ago? 


Mr. SHERMAN. They have nationalized their railroads. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Has Canada nationalized her railroads? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know. 


Has Mexico nationalized her railroads? 
She has, 


Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr, SHERMAN. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I have misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN, But if the German railroads are nationalized 
and the purchasing department refuses to buy an American 
product, that, coupled with the rate of tariff the Senator has 
quoted, makes it an impossibility for us to enter that market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I should like to ask the Senator if 
because of the nationalizing of their railroads over there they 
will not buy these tires from other countries what is the neces- 
sity of putting a tariff on them at all? If they have a pro- 
hibition against buying them because their railroads are na- 
tionalized 

Mr. SHERMAN. You will have to ask the Germans. I do 
not know. We impose our duty as a defense against the un- 
fayorable conditions abroad, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator does not contend that the rail- 
roads of England are nationalized, does he? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I do not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will tell him that they are not nationalized. 
If that argument applies to Germany, where the railroads are 
nationalized, and if that is the reason the Germans will not buy 
it does not apply to England, because the railroads of England 
are not nationalized. They are privately owned. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They have a positive prohibition in an act 
of Parliament. When our exporters try to reach that market 
they are turned out. They find when they attempt to get 
through the customhouse in England that it is of no use to go 
in. They will not meet a single sale. I have the sales here 
during those years and they show what has become of our trade. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I find from the Report of Commerce and Navi- 

tion of the United States for 1912 these figures with reference 
fo the exportation of these articles from this country to the 
United Kingdom. In 1912, $8,468 worth to England, and to 
Scotland $3,890 worth. In 1911 to England $12,486 worth, and 
in 1910 to England $8,010 worth. So the last statement of the 
Senator from Illinois seems to be a little too broad. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have those same figures taken out of the 
report. I call attention, in connection with those quotations, 
to the fact that in 1909, a year further back than the Senator 
went, and which he has there, our total exports amounted to 
$439,356. In 1910 they were reduced to $410,291; in 1911 to 
$367,453; in 1912 to $327,285. The figures show a constantly 
diminishing export in those products. They are not all steel 
tires, it is true. They are not separated in the customhouse. 
It includes not alone the center of the wheels. That might go 
over. I do not think many of them will be exported. I think 
they are only of chilled iron in this country. But it includes 
either the tire or the tire and wheel welded together. 

Mr. THOMAS. But does the Senator notice that there is a 
diminution of imports to this country; but the rate of diminu- 
tion is much greater? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have likewise the exports from other 
countries, which would be our imports here. Our imports for 
the year ending June 30, 1912, are in quantity by pounds 
1,841,363, of the value of $34,725, the duties levied amounting to 
$16,767. Those are the imports for one year. I have not the 
figures up to the 30th day of June, 1913, but for the first three- 
quarters of the present fiscal year of 1913 the imports amount 
to 1,400,416 pounds, slightly in excess of the totals of last year, 
with a total value of $36,043 and with a duty of $17,505. 

I take these figures for the purpose of showing that of late 
years our exports have diminished and our imports have not 
increased There is very little increase, Possibly there was 
some increase in 1913 over that of 1912, if the last quarter is in, 
but it remains about the same. 

Our total manufactures in this country, added to our imports 
of these articles, aggregate for 1912 a little over $18,000,000. 
If, however, the exports be deducted, it shows that the greater 
part of the products made in this country is used here. In 
other words, of $18,000,000 worth of steel tire and steel-tire 
railway wheels for steam roads, for street cars, and for other 
purposes we are, in substance, using the greater part of it in 
this country without exporting abroad, 

Then the question comes up 

Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Pardon me just a minute, and I will yield. 
I want to finish the statement for obvious reasons. ‘The ques- 
tion comes up, if we sell at a maximum price in this country 
of 34 cents a pound, while they are selling in England and con- 
tinental Europe at 4 cents a pound, why there is any danger in 
this rate if it is higher in the European countries. Our princi- 
pal competitors are England and Germany. They are the ones 
against which these provisions were originally framed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Right there, if the Senator will pardon me, 
as I understand the Senator’s position it is that although the 
tires are selling at 4 cents a pound in Germany and in England 
and at 34 cents a pound here, if we make this reduction in our 
tariff, retaining a duty of only 15 per cent, England and Ger- 
many will dump their surplus upon this country and swamp the 
manufacturers of this country. 

Now, the Senator thinks that is a reasonable statement to 
make, in view of the fact that this product is worth half a cent 
a pound more in England and in Germany than it is here, and 
that before it can enter this market place it must pay 15 per 
cent duty under this bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Yet the Senator is afraid of dumping from 
Europe. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to follow that up a little. The Sena- 
tor therefore thinks that England is producing a very large 
surplus of this product, and that she is dumping it upon such 
foo of the world as she can find an opportunity to place 

upon. 

I want to give him from this official document—the British 
Foreign Trade—the amount of the total exportations last year 
from Great Britain, so that he may see that Great Britain is 
consuming nearly all that sbe produces of this product, Our 
exportations last year were about $400,000. This document in- 
forms us that in 1912 the total exportation of this product— 
tires and axles—from Great Britain was £502,501, or about 
$2,500,000. That is the total export from Great Britain. It 
is to be assumed that that was all the surplus that Great 
Britain produced last year. Where did it go? The Senator 
2 Pennsylvania says that a part of it was dumped upon 

exico, 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will come to that shortly in the course 
of my remarks. I have it here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have here all the countries to which the 
£502,000 of this product was exported Jast year, and I will read 
where it went. Some of it went to Portuguese East Africa, 
some to Spain, Egypt, France, China, Japan—the United States 
got 178 tons of it—to Chile, Brazil, the Argentine Republic, 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, British India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and other British possessions. Mexico is not mentioned. 

Mr. THOMAS. And, if the Senator will permit me, I will say 
right here that our exportation to Mexico was nearly $114,000 
worth greater, I believe, than that of Great Britain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not appear that England exported 
any to Mexico. It does not appear that there was any dump- 
ing last year in any part of this continent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will take one at a time, Mr. President. I 
neyer was able to talk double-barreled. Our export trade to 
Mexico in this product has fallen off. By looking at the ex- 
ports from the border you will find a decrease. It is not very 
large, but it has fallen off. 

8 Mr. THOMAS. That is due to the disturbed political condi- 
on. 

Mr, SHERMAN. It is about $113,000 in value, I think, for 
the fiscal year 1912. For 1913 I haye not footed up for the 
three quarters. 

Take the English export, to which the Senator from North 
Carolina alluded. Here are the exports to foreign countries 
of our total product. To Germany last year we sold nothing. 
Look at the export trade and you will find nothing in quantity 
and nothing in value. We sold nothing to England save 1.287 
in number of the value of $8,468. This is practically a negli- 
gible quantity. Eight thousand four hundred dollars or $8,500 
worth out of a total of $18,000,000 worth of domestic production 
is such a small proportion that we had as well consider that 
our English trade does not merit serious attention. They sep- 
arate the affairs of the two countries. We sold to Scotland a 
total of $8,890 worth in 1912. To Ireland we sold nothing. 
So, taking the combined trade of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, we sold a total of less than $13,000 worth out of a total 
production in this country of more than $18,000,000. To Canada 
we sold $36,000 worth in 1912. To Japan we sold $9,089 worth 
in 1912. To China we sold nothing. Not a pound of any rail- 
way equipment of this character went to China in the year 
1912, and it is safe to say that nothing will go to China. Dollar 
diplomacy may be discredited, but dollar diplomacy would 
have been vindicated in the sale of railway iron, railway trucks, 
and railway equipment if the six nations that were in the 
course of negotiations for the financial and industrial develop- 
ment of that Empire had been permitted to compete iu their 
undertaking with the United States as a factor. But in place of 
dollar diplomacy and the sale of our productions in the Far 
East we have grape-juice diplomacy in this country and the 
sale of nothing. That is modern statesmanship as applied to 
the Orient and elsewhere. 

Take steel tires and the related industries in this country. 
Steel tires alone, to say nothing of the related industries, have 
run up into hundreds of millions of dollars. The steel tire and 
wheel industry alone has an invested capital in the States of 
Colorado, Missouri, Illinois, New York, and Michigan of more 
than $25,000,000, and in that $25,000,000 there is not a dollar of 
water. It is boiled down, and that applies to every dollar's 
worth of stock in the steel tire ond railway business from 
Mount Vernon, III., clear through to Michigan, and from St. 
Louis clear to New York. There is not a dollar of watered stock 
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in railway or wheel tires in all the business, whether the wheels 
be sent out in one form or the other. 

Now, with the $25,000,000 invested, which represents an actual 
investment without a dollar of water, which has on its pay 
roll 12.000, more than three-fourths of whom are the highest 
form of skilled labor there is in this country, by this reduction 
of 64 per cent we lose what little trade we have abroad; and 
it means not only that the small pitttance which femains, as 
shown by these reports, will be lost but that worse will happen. 
This 15 per cent ad valorem duty that is in effect a 64 per cent 
reduction means that the American market is thrown open to 
France, Germany, Belgium, and England to come in with these 
products. 

If anyone should have any scruple about voting for 1} cents 
on this finally, it can be removed by showing that in 1890 the 
McKinley rate was 21 cents a pound on these products. The 
Wilson Act of 1894 imposed a duty of 1} cents a pound. The 
Dingley Act of 1897 retained the rate of 1} cents a pound, and 
the Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909 kept the same rate that the 
McKinley Act put on in 1890, that the Wilson Act kept in 1894, 
that the Dingley Act kept in 1897. There is no increase along 
the line in all these years, no change in all these years, until 
we come to the year 1913, when a 64 per cent reduction is put 
on the single product. 

The freight rate is not a sufficient protection. Let me urge 
on the question of freight rates, that on articles that are bulky 
and not in advanced stage of manufacture freight often is a 
sufficient protection. The mere distance of itself, as was well 
argued here one day, in regard to other products, is enough to 
equalize the difference in cost of production or in giving us 
the advantage of our home market. 

The steel tires, especially if they are shipped without being 
shrunk or welded on the railway wheel, are of themselves not 
bulky. They can be shipped so that comparatively the freight 
charge is small; but where it is produced in England and 
Germany, with labor that equalizes about two to one, the 
advantage becomes apparent to the foreign producer on this 
64 per cent reduction. 

I took some figures of related industries from the British 
Board of Trade. There are no statistics here in the department. 
Some of the gentlemen were out who are interested in this 
phase of the controversy. I asked the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to give me the rate of wages and the 
production cost of wheels and steel tires in England and Ger- 
many. They do not have any figures and gave me the informa- 
tion that it was very hard to obtain any authentic statistics on 
that subject from foreign countries. They were somewhat 
ayerse apparently to giving it up; but the Tariff Commission 
encountered the same difficulty when they undertook to get 
the wages from abroad. I called up the department that had 
the investigation on for corporations some time ago and they 
had no information on the subject. So I took the report of 
the British Board of Trade, the last figures of which, I think, 
are for 1907. . 

The figures are only of the related industries. They do not 
segregate the different classes of workmen—the boiler makers, 
the machinists, the blacksmiths, and the general term “iron- 
workers.” 

I find in this country, ff you take all of them together, when 
we add them and take an average, we get over 40 cents an hour 
here for a 10-hour day, reducing it correspondingly if the 
number of hours is shorter. In other words, the pay is per 
hour instead of per day. In England in these related industries 
they do not segregate the steel-tire and the wheel manufac- 
turers or workmen in such a way as to make a separate esti- 
mate. The compensation for the like lines of work, the black- 
smiths, the machinists, the boiler makers, and the ironworkers, 
in which latter clause would be embraced those engaged in the 
manufacture of the product in question, obtain about 21 cents, 
or nearly a ratio of 2 to 1 in favor of the rate of wages paid 
per hour in this country. The equipment, the machinery, the 
building, the charges in the construction of the building, are 
lower correspondingly in those countries. As a result, the 
general cost of production must necessarily be less in the 
foreign country. The freight charge is of a kind, I think, that 
would not afford a sufficient protection here in view of this 64 
per cent reduction. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the figures just given by the Senator from 
Illinois are correct, how does he account for the fact that this 
product is selling for half a cent a pound less in this country 
than it is in Europe? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I will get to that. That was the 
question which was very properly asked by the Senator from 


North Carolina [Mr. SımĮmons]. In Germany the quoted price 
will show that it ranges about 4 cents a pound. In England it 
sells at 4 cents a pound. The average price of the product at 
the plant in the United States, as well as in the domestic mar- 
ket here, is 34 cents a pound. I was making a statement of 
conditions. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to interrupt the Senator until 
he has finished his statement; but when he concludes I want to 
ask him another question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator if his figures are 
correct, showing that the wages are higher here but that the 
finished product is sold at a less price per pound, does it not 
follow that the labor or the machinery, or both, here must be 
much more efficient than they are in Europe? That must be 
true, or the manufacturers in Europe are making a much larger 
profit than those in this country are making. In addition to all 
that must be added the difference in freight, if they come over 
here to compete. That would amount to something, although, 
as the Senator said, it might not be a very large item. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The 4 cents a pound in the countries men- 
tioned is largely in England the price at which it is sold from 
the plant to the railway companies or the street car companies. 
They sell at that price in that country, although their produc- 
tion cost may be less. I do not know what contributes to sus- 
tain that selling price in England. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to 


‘interrupt him? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think the question raised by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] brings up the whole dumping 
proposition. These prices are maintained in England and in 
Germany, but every year they have a surplus of this product, 
which is dumped on the rest of the world and sold at a lower 
price than it is sold for to the domestic consumer there. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, Mr. President, if that be true, it seems 
to me the figures given here must certainly be erroneous. The 
statistics, as they have been produced here during the debate, 
show that there has been very little of this particular product 
sold in the United States and in Mexico. On the other hand, 
we have sold some in Canada, in Mexico, and even in England 
and in Scotland. I can not see from these figures where the 
dumping process has been going on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, I think I can 
enlighten the Senator about the facts a little bit more than has 
been done. The entire amount of exportation of this article, as 
I said a while ago, from England last year was in value 502,000 
pounds sterling; the quantity exported in that year was 25,606 
tons. I have just had that calculated, and I find that the aver- 
age price at which these English exports were sold last year 
was 4.2 cents a pound, or two-tenths of a cent higher than the 
Senator says it is selling for in the English market. So there 
was no dumping in that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the quantity almost demonstrates that there is no dumping. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does demonstrate it. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have not sold enough of it to amount to 
anything; it is so small in quantity. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the price abroad in the 
eountries named is the usual selling price quoted from the trade 
journals. The current trade journals for 1911, 1912, and 1913 
are my authority. They export and the same authorities state 
that they sell at a lower price the surplus stock they have on 
hand at the end of the year than they do for the domestic 
consumption in either England or Germany, following the idea 
that they must clean up whatever they have for that year. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume that is true of the manufacturers 
in all countries. Perhaps that accounts for our exportation of 
some of our products to England, to Scotland, and to Canada. 
I presume our manufacturers were also cleaning out at the 
end of the year and selling their surplus. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish here, in connection with that same 
subject, to state that the uniform maximum price of 34} cents 
in this country is maintained only when we have the whole 
$18,000,000 worth of our domestic market intact. 

Our export trade of this merchandise is comparatively small. 
It does not aggregate out of the over $18,000,000 in any one 
year, as I remember, over half a million dollars. If this sur- 
plus, that comes in from abroad, that remains after the do- 
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mestie consumption has been satisfied, comes in at that reduced 
rate, it breaks the domestic consumption in this country to the 
nome manufactured article. In that event, the plants now 
manufacturing the article can not maintain their present 
prices. It is only by having a market that we can do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not true that the exportations from all 
countries are small as compared with the amount of the prod- 
ucts manufactured in the respective countries? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think, as I remember the figures given, that 
there is not any country that exports a very large amount as 
compared with the amount that is produced in the country. 
As I recall the figures given in the case of Great Britain, they 
were something over a million dollars in value, or $2,000,000, I 
believe it was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Two and a half million dollars. 

Mr. NORRIS. But those exports were divided up over the 
entire world. Several of England's dependencies got a portion 
of them. So the amount exported to any one country as com- 
pared with the amount produced was very small—almost an 
insignificant quantity. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In connection with the figures quoted as the 
export price from England of 4.2 cents, it is not stated whether 
that is the price leaving England or the price at the point to 
which exported. That would make some difference. 

In 1912 the distribution of plants manufacturing this article 
in Europe was as follows: Belgium contains 3 plants, but 
their exports are comparatively small. France contains 8, but 
neither of those countries is much of a competitor of ours for 
the domestic market. 
contains 10. The trade journals report that they manufactured 
more for this year and last year than the domestic consumption 
in either country. That surplus constitutes what they export 
abroad. They export it abroad and sell it for what they can 
get. They have already made their profit in the domestic 
market in their own country. If sometimes in this country, as 
the Senator suggested, an article is sent abroad and sold cheaper 
than it is here, on investigation it is invariably discovered that 
it is what is left over. It is the dump of our domestic market 
taken abroad to clean up for that year. The next year’s model 
of machine, whatever it may be, will contain some improve- 
ments, so the old is gotten out of stock before they start in on 
the new manufacture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Right on that point, I want to make an in- 
quiry of the Senater. I think what he has said is true of all 
countries in the civilized world, for it seems to be a law of 
business; but does he think that we can meet that contingency 
by raising the tariff so high as to meet all such exigencies? 
Would it not be better by some general law to provide against 
the dumping process? I understand the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Penrose], in order to remedy that very situation, 
has to-day proposed an amendment to the pending bill. If we 
undertook to remedy that difficulty by placing the tariff on all 
articles of manufacture high enough to shut them out, we would 
need a tariff higher, I think, than the Senator from Illinois 
would support. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if he considers excessive the rate of 14 cents in the 
McKinley tariff law of 1890 or the rate in the Wilson Act of 
1894? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I do not know enough about the product 
to be advised in that regard, but I should think, taking into 
consideration all the subsequent tariffs which cut down the 
McKinley rate, that the McKinley rate was too high. Now, 
let me ask the Senator right along that line, assuming when 
the Wilson bill and the Dingley bill were enacted, both of 
which had the same rate on this product, that that rate was 
right, would it not follow, as a general proposition—there might 
be exceptions to it, and this might be one—that after the lapse 
of these years we could stand a reasonable reduction in that 
rate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has it not been the general rule that tariffs 
enacted 10, 15, or 25 years ago would be higher than would be 
necessary now to giye proper protection? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. Precedent does not possess any 
particular virtue in tariff schedules. Every schedule is to be 
made in view of existing conditions. In view of the conditions 
now in our market and the surplus abroad, I am contending 
that a 64 per cent reduction will result in very great injury to 
this line of industrial effort in this country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Without disputing the Senator's statement in 
that regard—of course, that is a reduction, and, even if we 
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concede that there should be some reduction, whether it is too 
great or not is entirely another question—but, following up the 
suggestion I made to the Senator, that usually when tariffs are 
revised, the tariff is reduced, has not that been true of all 
tariff bills? Take the McKinley tariff. It imposed a high duty 
on this particular product, which was cut down by the Wilson 
bill in a Democratic Congress, and, then, in the Republican 
Congress Which followed, after they investigated it, they found, 
I presume it is safe to say, that the Wilson rate of a great 
many years ago was a protective rate and was sufticiently high. 
That was done when the Payne bill was enacted; and they, at 
least, found that it was not necessary to increase the rate. Take 
the average rates in the different tariff bills, and from a pro- 
tective standpoint I think history will show that on the average 
they have all been reduced in the general run of tariff revisions, 
eyen along protective lines. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, there is one phase of this dump- 
ing matter that has not been alluded to in the course of the 
present debate, and that is that continental countries particu- 
larly encourage their manufacturers to sell to their own people 
higher than they sell to foreign countries. They encourage the 
formation of syndicates and trusts to maintain high prices 
amongst their own people and, to keep their factories and estab- 
lishments running full, send their surplus out to other coun- 
tries at lower prices than they charge to themselves. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My contention is that the reduction of 64 
per cent is excessive. If the Senator from Nebraska is not 
satisfied with a rate of 1} cents a pound, he might suggest an 
ad valorem duty of 30 or 35 per cent, which would be at least 
some degree better than the reduction to 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem. The equivalent of the old rate of 14 cents a pound on this 
product is 48 per cent and a fraction, This rate was fixed at 
25 per cent in the House and cut to 15 per cent by the Senate 
committee. At some place between these extremes, possibly, 
some Senators who are not willing to support the old rates of 
1890, 1894, 1897, and 1909 may find some middle ground. I 
want here to make a claim for as adequate a degree of protec- 
177 against the surplus product from abroad as may be pos- 
sible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have had such poor suc- 
cess in securing the adoption of the amendments I have offered 
that I do not propose to offer one to paragraph 145. 

Mr. PENROSE. That goes over. 

Mr. THOMAS. That has been passed until to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call the attention -of Senators having 
charge of that paragraph to the fact that the proper designa- 
tion for this product should be “aluminium” and not “ alumi- 
num.” I think, perhaps, when they look in the dictionary they 
will conclude to make an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator will find that the two 
words are used interchangeably in all the standard dictionaries. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is wrong on that 
point. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 146, page 42, line 22, after the word “metal,” to 
strike out “antimony ore, stibnite, and matte containing anti- 
mony but not containing more than 10 per cent of lead,” so as 
to read: 

146. Antimony, as regulus or metal, 10 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice in paragraph 4044 that 
“antimony ore, stibnite, and matte containing antimony, but 
only as to the antimony content,” are placed upon the free list. 
I believe that the words “antimony matte” and “antimony 
regulus” are one and the same thing; they are synonymous 
words, and if the committee intended to place a duty on anti- 
mony as regulus they are going to cause a conflict at the ports 
of entry. 

The same question arose in relation to copper. It was de- 
cided in a case that was tried that copper regulus and copper 
matte were one and the same thing and the words were synony- 
mous. The division that has been made here, putting matte 
upon the free list and regulus upon the dutiable list, will surely 
lead to trouble if it is allowed to remain in this way. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will state for the Senator's information 
that we will look into that matter between now and the time we 
reach the free list. Of course, however, the Senator is fa- 
millar with the fact that the same classification appears in the 
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present law, which provides one rate of duty for regulus or 
metal and another rate of duty for matte. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; but the question did not 
arise under the present law, because they were all dutiable. 

Mr. THOMAS. But on different bases, at different amounts, 
one being 14 cents per pound and the other 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. But one was in the ore and the other was after 
it had been put in regulus form. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; matte could not be ore. 
would not be synonymous with regulus. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I say, here it is matte from 
the ore. It is not made into the regulus; that is, I mean, into 
the pure antimony, or the pure copper, or the pure lead. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator’s criticism is perhaps well 
founded. As I say, by the time we reach the free list we can 
dispose of it, and perhaps can come to an agreement. I do not 
know as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wished to call the attention of the 
Senator to the matter now. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am obliged to the Senator, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 146, page 42, line 24, after the words “ad valorem,” 
to strike out all down to the end of line 18, page 43, as follows: 

Provided, That on all importations of antimony-bearing ores and 
matte containing antimony the duties shall be estimated at the port of 
entry, and a bond given in double the amount of such estimated duties 
for the transportation of the ores by common carriers bonded for the 
transportation of appraised or unappraised merchandise to properly 
equipped sampling or smelting establishments, whether designated as 
bonded warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores at such 
establishments, they shall be sampled according te commercial methods 
under the supervision of Government officers, who shall be stationed 
at such establishments, and who shal] submit the samples thus obtained 
to a Government assayer, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall make a proper assay of the sample and report the result to 
the proper customs officers, and the import entry shall be liquidated 
thereon, except in case of ores that shall be removed to a bonded ware- 
house to be refined for exportation as proyided by law, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to make all necessary regulations to 
enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 7 

And on line 19, page 43, after the word “ antimony,” to strike 
out the comma, so as to make the paragraph read: 

146. fon pagent as regulus or metal, 10 per cent ad valorem; anti- 
mony oxide, salts, and compounds of, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I haye another matter to sug- 
gest in relation to that paragraph, but I will wait until we 
reach the free list and then bring up both questions at the 


If it were, it 


same time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing te the 
committee amendment. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 148, page 43, line 24, before the word “bronze,” to 
“leaf,” to strike out “25 per cent ad valorem” and insert “4 
cents per 100 leaves,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

148. Bronze powder, brocades, flitters, and metallics, 8 cents 185 
caves. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 149, page 44, line 1, 
after the word “rods,” to insert “strips,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

149. Copper in rolled plates, called braziers’ copper, sheets, rods, 

yer is th mponent material of chie Tue, d t 
wholly oF in “part of iron angalvanized, 5 per cent aa. e 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 152, page 44, line 12, 
after the word “lahn,” to strike out 30“ and insert “25,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 
gold, silver, or other metal, 10 per cent ad valorem; bullions and 
metal threads, made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or 
lahn, 25 per cent ad valorem; fabrics, ribbons, beltings, toys, or other 

f tinsel wire, lame or Jahn, and india bber, bullio: tal 
threads, not specially “provided for in this sectio n, 40 "pee cont ad 
valorem. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, at the request of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loponl, who is absent, I 
should like to have paragraphs 153, 163, and 169 passed over 


The amendment was agreed to. 
insert “8 cents per pound”; and in line 25, after the word 
ound; bronze, or Dutch-metal or aluminum, in leaf, 4 cents per 
after the word“ copper,” to strike out the comma; and in line 2, 
strips, pipes, and copper bottoms, ee | or yellow metal of which 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
152. Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, made whoily or in chief value of 
articles, made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or lahn, or 
The amendment was agreed to. 
until his return, which will be either to-morrow or Monday. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, those para- 
graphs will be passed over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will ask that paragraphs 154 and 155 
go over until to-morrow morning. I desire to say a few words 
in regard to them. I intend to be very brief about it, but I 
prefer not to take up the matter to-night. 

Mr. THOMAS. We have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraphs 154 and 155 will be 
passed over until to-morrow. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 158, page 46, line 15, after the word “metallic,” to 
insert “not specially provided for in this section,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

158. Pens, metallic, not specially provided for in this section, 8 cents 
per gross; with nib and barrel in one picce, 12 cents per gross. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 159, page 46, line 22, 
after the words “ad valorem,” to insert “ Provided, That pens 
and penholders shall be assessed for duty separately,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

159. Penholder tips, penholders and parts thereof, gold pens, foun- 
tain pens, and stylographic pens; combination penholders, comprising 
penholder, pencil, rubber eraser, automatic stamp, or other attach- 
ment, 25 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That pens and penholders 
shall be assessed for duty separately. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee cn Finance was, in 
paragraph 164, page 48, line 13, before the words “ per cent,” 
to strike out “10” and insert 123; and, in the same line, 
after the words “ad valorem,” to insert: ~« 

Provided, That on all importations of zinc-bearing ores the duties 
shall be estimated at the port of entry, and a bond given in double 
the amount of such estimated duties for the transportation of the 
ores by common carriers bonded for the transportation of appraised or 
corns dreams merchandise to properly equipped sampling or smeltering 

tablishments, whether designated as bonded wareliouses or otherwise. 
shall be sampled 
according to commercial methods under the supervision of Government 
officers, who shal’ be stationed at such establishments, and who shall 
submit the samples thus obtained to a Government assayer, desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assa 
of the sample and report the result to the proper custom officers, an 
the import entries shall be liquidated thereon, except in case of ores 
that shall be removed to a bonded warehouse to be refined for exporta- 
tion as provided 5 law. And the Secretary of the 8 s au- 
thorized to make all necessary regulations tọ enforce the provisions of 
this paragraph. 

So as to make the paragraph read: 

164. 3 ores of all kinds, Including calamine, 124 per cent 
ad valorem : Provided, That on all importations of zinc-bearing ores the 
duties shall be estimated at the port of entry, and a bond given in 
double the amount of such estimated duties for the transportation of 
the ores by common carriers bonded for the transportation of appraised 
or unappraised merchandise to properly 3 sampling or smeltering 
establishments, whether designated as bonded warehouses or otherwise. 
On the arrival of the ores at such establishments they shall be sampled 
according to commercial methods under the supervision of Government 
officers, who shall be stationed at such establishments, and who shall 
submit the samples thus obtained to a Government assayer, designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay of the 
sample and report the result te the proper custom officers, and the im- 

rt entries shall be liquidated thereon, except in case of ores that shall 
be removed to a bonded warehouse to be refined for exportation as pro- 
vided by law. And the Secretary of the Tréasury is authorized to make 
all necessary regulations to enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I will ask the members of the 
committee whether they are quite sure about the word “ smelt- 
ering ” in line 19, page 48, and whether it should not be“ sinelt- 
ing”? It seems to me rather uncommon. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; that should be “smelting.” 
seems to be a clerical error. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suggest that the correction be left to the 
Democratic caucus. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. We will accept the suggestion. 

Mr. STONE. I move, Mr. President, that the word “ smelter- 
ing,” in line 19, page 48, be stricken out, and the word “ smelt- 
ing” substituted. 

The, VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, on line 19, page 
48, it is proposed to strike out smeltering” and insert “smelting.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 165, page 49, line 9, after the word “ remanufactured,” 
to strike out “10” and insert 15,“ so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

165. Zine in blocks, pigs, or shee 
out zine fit only to be remanufactured, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


On the arrival of the ores at such establishments the 


That 


and zine dust; and old and worn- 
15 per cent ad valorem. 
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The next amendment was, in paragraph 166, page 49, line 11, 
after the word ‘‘ caps,” to insert “of metal,“ so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

166. Bottle 8 of metal, collapsible tubes, and sprinkler tops, if 
not decorated, colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, 1 electro- 
plated, or embossed in color, 30 r cent ad valorem; if decorated, 
colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, lithographed, electroplated, or em- 
bossed in color, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to the end of paragraph 168, page 49. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that finishes this schedule, ex- 
cept for several paragraphs which have been passed over. Sev- 
eral of them were passed with the understanding that they 
would be taken up and disposed of to-morrow. It is now 
nearly 6 o'clock; and if the Senator from Georgia wishes to 
make a motion, I will yield for that purpose. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
August 8, 1913, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutiye nominations received by the Senate August 7, 1913. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Madison R. Smith, of Missouri, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Haiti, vice Henry W. Furniss, resigned. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 
David ©. Barrow, jr., of Georgia, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Georgia, in place of William R. Leaken, whose 
term of office expired by limitation August 5, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 7, 1913. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


James Coffey to be collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict of North and South Dakota. 

Duncan ©. Heyward to be collector of internal revenue for 
the District of South Carolina. 

Josiah W. Bailey to be collector of internal reyenue for the 
fourth district of North Carolina. 


SENATE. 
Fnwax, Arigust &, 1913. 

The Chaplain, Rey, Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee this morning in the midst 
of a great sorrow that has fallen upon our national life. One 
whom Thou didst honor, calling him to places of power and 
authority, who was honored by his fellow citizens of a great 
State, called to be their leader in public affairs, this hero of 
the past, this great true man, has passed on to the great 
beyond. 

We remember with reverence and with deepest affection the 
lives of the worthy fathers whose characters were forged in 
the furnace of the conflicts of the past, who came out of the 
furnace unsoiled and stood for the highest, the truest, and the 
best. As these fathers pass on to the beyond, give to us the 
inheritance of their character and the inspiration of their ex- 
ample. 

We pray that Thou wilt sanctify unto us the bereavement of 
this hour, teaching us the uncertainties of life, giving to us 
the real concern for the highest ideals of life, as we gather 
these inspirations out of the characters of the men whom Thou 
dost call into leadership in this great country. 

Guide us, we pray Thee, in all our ways. Help us to follow 
the path of duty and honor unti! at last we, too, shall be 
gathered to our fathers. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr, Smoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 
~ DEATH OF SENATOR JOSEPH FORNEY JOHNSTON. 


Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, in the absence of the surviv- 
ing Senator from Alabama it becomes my sad and painful duty 
to announce the death of Senator Jomnston, The end that 


comes to us all found him this morning at 8.30 o’ciock in his 
apartment house in this city, surrounded by his stricken wife, 
his devoted son, and loving friends. 

A prince among men, a gallant Confederate soldier, an able 
governor, a great Senator, a true patriot, a faithful and loyal 
friend has passed from this world of strife and bitterness and 
has crossed over the river, to rest under the shade of the trees 
in a better land of peace, happiness, and eternal rest. 

I would ask the Senate that a public funeral in the Senate 
Chamber be observed, but his family desire that his funeral 
shall be of the simplest character. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] at a future time 
will ask the Senate to set apart a day that fitting tribute may 
be paid to his memory and his long and faithful services. 

I offer the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tions submitted by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 158) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow of the death of the Hon. JOSEPH Forney JOHNSTON, late a 
Senator from the State of Alabama. 

Resoived, That a committee of 17 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. JOHNSTON. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect his remains be removed 
from his late home in this city to Birmingham, Ala., for burial, in 
charge of the Sergeant at Arms, attended by the committee, who shall 
have full POTAE to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these proceedings to the 
House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed, under the second resolu- 
tion, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Bacon, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. VARDAMAN, 
Mr. JoHNSON, Mr. SWANSON, Mr. Smirna of South Carolina, Mr. 
THORNTON, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. WARREN, Mr. Bristow, Mr. 
Catron, Mr. BRADY, and Mr. KENYON as the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I move, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the deceased Senator, that the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn, 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock 
and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, August 9, 1913, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, August 8, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, let Thy blessing descend copiously upon 
us, that our minds may be clarified and our hearts strengthened 
for whatever tasks may be laid upon us. Loving mercy, doing 
justly, walking humbly with Thee, for if we are with Thee 
who can be against us? Reputation may suffer by the traducer, 
but if the character points to the pole, in spite of wind and tide 
reputation will right itself and we shall sail on and in due sea- 
son reach that fair haven for which we all long under the 
guiding hand of the Great Captain of our salvation. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, August 5, 1913, 
was read and approved. 


RESIGNATION FROM LOBBY INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing letter, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Avcust 8, 1913. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr, SPEAKER: I regret very much that serious illness and 
the imperative orders of my physician make it necessary for me to 
resign from the lobby investigation committee. It is with deep regret 
that I tender my resignation, to take effect at once. = 

Yours, very sincerely, 
S. A. RODDENBERY. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation is ac- 
cepted, and the Chair appoints the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. FERRIS] in lieu of Mr. RODDENBERY. 

There was no objection. 

BUST OF WILLIAM PITT, LORD CHATHAM (S. DOC. No. 150). 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a letter 
from the President, transmitting a letter from Lady Paget, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Audusr 4, 1913. 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
The Speaker. 
My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I take pleasure in transmitting herewith a 
copy of a letter recently received from Lady Paget, speaking 


for a 
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number of American ladies now living in England, in which they ex- 
press the desire to join in presenting to the United States, in connec- 
tion with the approaching Anglo-American Peace Centenary, a bust of 
William Pitt, Lord Chatham, the friend and champion of America, to 
he placed in the White House. I venture to suggest that inasmuch as 
the gift must be received through me as President, but can not be ac- 
cepted without the permission of Congress, the Houses graciously grant 
that permission, = R 
pecordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will also read the letter from 
Lady Paget. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
35 BELGRAVE SQUARE, S. W., 
London, England, July 1, 1913. 


Mr. Presment: It is the desire of American women married and 
resident in England to take some slight part in the coming celebration 
in eennection with the Anglo-American Peace Centenary, and I have 
suggested the presentation to the United States of a bust of 8 
Pitt, Lord S ol peg “etc so preeminently the frien 
of America—to be pla n the White House. 

I understand trond our mutual friend, Mr. House, that this presenta- 
tion would have to be made through the President, who would consult 
Congress as to whether it would be acceptable to the American Nation, 
and that this would, of course, have to be ascertained before proceeding 
further. It is desired very strongly to emphasize the fact that this 
offering would have absolutely no political significance—that it is en- 
rely a matter of sentiment—a wish on the part of American women 
here to express their unchanging love of their native land, though 
separated from it by marriage. 

If you, Mr. President, would have the kindness to give us your help 
and sympathy, and would bring the matter before Congress as early 
as possible, we feel sure our wishes could be carried Into effect; and we 
would owe you a deep.and lasting debt of gratitude. 

With the earnest hope that what we ask is not impossible, I remain, 


Mr. Vresident, 
S TOOTA very truly, Mıxxı® PAGET (LADY PAGET). 


The SPEAKER. Both of these letters are ordered printed 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, do not they go to the Com- 
mittee on the Library? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was somewhat puzzled to know 
which one to send it to. The Chair is rather inclined to think 
they ought to go to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. MANN. That would be following the precedents. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had a notion of sending it there 
once, but then it seemed to him it was a foreign matter. The 
reference will be changed to the Committee on the Library. 


CURRENCY BILL. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by having published a review 
of the proposed currency bill by James B. Forgan, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a letter from 
Mr. James B. Forgan. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker. reserving the right to object, 
I desire to ask the gentleman from Illinois if this is one of 
the documents which has been published as a Senate document 
on the currency proposition? 

Mr. MoKENZIE. Not to my knowledge, I do not think so. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Well, has it been published anywhere or is 
it an original manuscript? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Not as a public document. 

Mr. MURDOCK, It has been published, though—it has been 
srinted? 

a Mr. McKENZIE, Well, Mr. Forgan had it printed, I believe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
did not understand what the article was. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is a review of the proposed Glass-Owen 
currency bill, written by James B. Forgan, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. WINGO. Where does the article come from? Has it 
been published in some magazine? 5 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; it is a private publication. 

Mr. WINGO. A private letter? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is published in pamphlet form by Mr. 
Forgan himself, I understand, : 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry the gentleman 
objects. Š 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the gentleman has 
an inherent right to object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a short article. 
nonpolitical, moral in character, written by my colleague, Con- 
gressman Weaves, from Oklahoma, making about a page of 
typewritten matter 


I—201 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recoxp a letter by his colleague; 
Mr. WEAVER, on a nonpolitical, moral subject. Is there ebjec- 
tion? ? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to say that there has been a good deal of comment re- 
cently in regard to putting in the Recorp articles not written 
by Members of Congress and not having any bearing on the 
matters under discussion; in other words, making the RECORD 
something that it was not intended to be. I do not intend to 
object to this particular article. The principal reason for my 
not doing so is because it is an intellectual product of a Mem- 
ber of this House and presumably bears upon public questions 
and ought to be made a matter of public record. Therefore I 
do not intend to object to it. But it does seam to me the time 
has come to object to the insertion of newspaper editorials, 
magazine articles, and all that sort of thing, that some Member 
might happen to think ought to be published at public expense 
and circulated in his locality. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, how far is the gentleman 
going with that? He mentions magazine articles. How about 
pamphlets? 

Mr. BORLAND. I include them. I think articles not written 
by any Member of Congress nor by any member of the adminis- 
tration, but by private citizens, and which haye the full latitude 
of publication as a private document, ought not to be printed 
as a public document unless they appear as a bonn fide part of 
a Member's debate on the floor of this House. I think there 
is a very close line i 

Mr. MURDOCK. It would make the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a more interesting publication. 

Mr. BORLAND. There is no question of that. We have 
been printing many things that ought not to be in the Rxconp. 
I will not say that I am not to blame in that direction, but I 
will not do it any more. At one time I printed a speech by a 
distinguished western man, president of the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress, at an annual gathering of that congress. 
I do not think that was a right thing to do, although it prob- 
ably was not a serious breach of the rules. I will not attempt 
to sit here for the purpose of objecting, but if I am here I am 
going to object to foreign matter being inserted in the RECORD 
that has no connection with the business being transacted on 
the floor. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The trouble with the gentleman's resolu- 
tion is this, that unless one Member takes it upon himself to 
do this the exclusion will not be accomplished all the time, with 
the result that some Members will have the favor and others 
will not. If the gentleman is going to take upon himself that 
thing, he ought to be here all the time. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the “gentleman from Missouri” under- 
took that, he would make bimself the guardian of the House, 
which he does not intend to do. It is not any more his priv- 
ilege than the privilege of other Members. But I think the 
sentiment ought to be inculeated which will lead to the objec- 
tion being made when that sort of thing is attempted, and I 
intend to do my part toward that general sentiment. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Does not the gentleman think it would be 
better if the Committee on Printing should bring in a resolu- 
tion to apply to all these cases? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not think that would cover it. This is 
a request for unanimous consent, and if it be given it does 
not matter what the article is, because it goes in. So I think 
it is a matter more of sentiment, more of public opinion, among 
all the Members of the House than it is a matter of any fixed 
rule. It is a question of building up an opinion that will discour- 
age the insertion of foreign matter in the Recorp. So, with- 
drawing my objection for the present, I am going to object to 
foreign matter being put in the Record hereafter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I have heard the 
speech the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] has now 
made at least three or four times a year ever since I have been 
a Member of the House; not made by him, perhaps, before. 
But two years ago it was made by my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
MvcrpocK], not then the leader of a party. Now that he is such 
a leader he will feel the responsibility of protecting the men who 
are with him in the party. You can not prevent the publica- 
tion in the Recorp of many of these articles. You can adopt 
rules, but they will not be followed ont. One side of the House 
ean protect itself against encroachments of the other side of 
the House when it comes to unanimous consent. 
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The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco], as he had the 
right to, without any explanation objected to the insertion of 
an article which was offered by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
MekKrxzin] in relation to a matter now pending, of great impor- 
tance, and where the views of men from the outside are much 
needed on the inside of the Chamber. The gentleman has the 
right to object. I am not criticizing him at all. But it can not 
be that Democratic Members of the House shall have the right 
to insert articles in the Recorp constantly, relating to banking 
and currency or other subjects, but that Republican Members or 
Progressive Members can not do so. While I shall not object 
to the request of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS], 
yet if it is to be the policy of the other side of the House, or of 
any Member of it, to object to the requests from this side of 
the House for leave to extend, I shall be here sufficiently often 
to carry out the proposition for a time, for a time only. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. i 

Mr. BORLAND. I know that the gentleman from Illinois is 
not in sympathy with the idea of putting too much foreign mat- 
ter in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. I would keep it all out if possible, but it is not 
possible. 

Mr. BORLAND. Therefore the gentleman thinks it is not 
worth while to have any opinion or ‘sentiment in the House on 
the subject? 

Mr. MANN. No; I think it is very well worth while to have 
an opinion and sentiment on the subject; but I notice that the 
sentiment changes as gentlemen want to put their matters in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is hardly the case here. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman and I agree, and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] and I agreed two years ago; but 
still the practice continues. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do; but I have not the floor. ; 

Mr. GARDNER. I thought the gentleman reserved the right 


Mr. BORLAND. No. 

Mr. GARDNER. I therefore reserve the right to object. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARDNER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] objects. 

Mr. GARDNER. I will withdraw my objection if the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Cox] will withdraw his demand for the 
regular order. 

Mr. COX, I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
regular order. 

Mr. GARDNER. Then, I object. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL NEXT TUESDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
Woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn until Tuesday next. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXPENSES INCIDENT TO THE FIRST SESSION, SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 118) making appropriations for certain 
expenses incident to the first session of the Sixty-third Congress. 

Resolved, ete. That the 8 sums are appropria out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, namely : 

SENATE. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, messengers, and others in 
the service of the Senate, namely: 

For 16 pa for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $2.50 per day 


each from July 1, 1913, until the close of the first session of the Sixty- 
third Congress; so much as may be necessary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

For the following employees, from and including July 1, 1913, until 

the close of the first session of the Sixty-third Congress, namely: 
pages, 


galle page, and 10 pages for du 
the House. at $2.50 telephone operators, at the rate 
of $75 per month each; so much as may be necessary. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. GARDNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I have no objection to proceeding by unanimous consent if 
gentlemen do not call for the regular order and thereby shut 
off a proper question. But especially did that come ill from the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], because he, in this very 
last Recorp, inserted a document with reference to the banking 
and currency question, the product of the brain and pen of 
Mr. John Skelton Williams, who, I believe, is an employee of 
the Government. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. It comes especially ill from the gentleman 
from Indiana, because his side of the House has just objected 
to the introduction of an exactly similar document by a Member 
of our side of the House. Now, Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. SISSON. 
for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. 
withhold. 

Mr. GARDNER. I will withhold, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that these pages 
have not been paid for the month of July. They are provided 
for in the general deficiency bill, but the general deficiency bill 
has assumed such proportions that the hearings have been 
continued, and it is quite possible that that bill may not get 
through the Senate for two or three months. It is not likely 
that they will sidetrack the tariff bill for it. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman from Mississippi misunder- 
stands me. I am not objecting to unanimous consent, but I 
demand that the question be now put—no, Mr. Speaker; I 
withdraw that, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi ought to make a statement in reference to the resolution, 
which E understand is for the payment of pages employed in the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. SISSON. That is what I wanted to do. I want to state, 
Mr. Speaker, that the pages on both sides of the House and in 
88 Poe were provided for in the last legislative bill up to 

uly 1. 

Now, these little boys haye not had their salaries for the 
month of July, and unless this joint resolution is passed it 
will not be possible for them to get any salaries for the month 
of August, and probably not for the month of September. I 
was very careful not to include in this joint resolution a single 
page or employee not provided for by law. These boys are 
certainly entitled to their money. 

Now, there are some other employees who are not receiving 
their money, but Mr. Woods, the Superintendent of the Capitol 
Building and Grounds, tells me that the charwomen who did 
not recelve their pay for the month of June failed to receive 
it because he had apportioned the fund se as to take care, as 
nearly as possible, of the Maltby Building. 

There are some other session employees who will have to be 
taken care of. But these pages are provided for by law and 
are entitled, of course, to their salaries for the month of July, 
which are now overdue, and for the month of August, which 
will soon be due. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. The Committee on Accounts have undertaken 
to take care of a number of individuals. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. They asked the Committee on Appropriations 
in May last to provide for their payment, but up to this time it 
has not been done. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that the reason why it has not been done is because provision 
is made for them in the general deficiency bill, which has not 
yet been reported. I have no objection to a resolution to take 
care of all these employees of the House and Senate who are 
not now being paid. They ought to have their money. Their 
board bills are due. 

Mr. LLOYD. I want it distinctly understood that I am not 
objecting in any way to the payment of these pages. They 
ought to be paid; but, on the other hand, I very much regret 
the condition which exists 

Mr. SISSON. So do I. 

Mr. LLOYD. That employees of both Honses are not paid 
and can not be paid until the deficiency bill passes Congress, 
which may be two or three months from now. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman from Missouri 
that if my attention had been called to one or two other classes 
of employees in the House and Senate at the time this joint 
resolution was prepared by the clerks of the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees I should have requested that they 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold that 


I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
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include these other employees, but my attention was only called 
to the case of the pages and charwomen. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] called my atten- 
tion to the fact that certain charwomen had not been paid, but 
when I called up Mr. Woods, Superintendent of the Capitol 
Building and Grounds, he said that the matter could be taken 
care of in the general deficiency bill, and he did not insist 
upon it. 

Mr. KAHN. But these charwomen have not been paid since 
the Ist of June, as I understand it. 

Mr. SISSON. Some of them have not been paid. 

Mr. KAHN. And they get less than $20 a month. 

Mr. SISSON. But they have all been paid since the Ist of 
July. Their salaries since the beginning of the fiscal year were 
provided for in the legislative bill. The fund for the last fiscal 
year was exhausted, and some of the charwomen for the Maltby 
Building have not been paid for the month of June. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman say they are taken care 
of now? 

Mr. SISSON. The superintendent informs me that they are 
taken care of for the present fiscal year in the last legislative 
bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman tell us what is the 
reason for the delay in reporting the general deficiency bill? I 
should like to know that. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘To be frank with the gentleman, I will say 
that it is because of the great number of deficiencies. In other 
words, what it was supposed would perhaps be an urgent 
deficiency bill has grown into a general deficiency bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. . What is the likelihood that it will be 
reported? 5 
Mr. SISSON. I think it will be reported in about 10 days. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The Committee on Appropriations are work- 
ing on the bill? 

Mr. SISSON. 
about four weeks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And there is no reason for this delay other 
than that it is a larger deficiency bill than usual? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that the deficiency bill when 
brought in will be larger than usual, but it is a most unusual 
bill for a special session of Congress, I will state to the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I believe this 
resolution was not introduced until this morning. 

Mr. SISSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. What was the reason for dating it a week later 
than now? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know how that occurred, and I will 
say to the gentleman that if I can get unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of this joint resolution, I will ask 
unanimous consent to have the date changed as of to-day. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is no part of the resolution. 

Mr. SISSON. No. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, while this resolution is dated 
August 15, it is late enough now. This is the Sth of August, and 
this Congress met in special session on April 7. The months of 
April, May, June, and July have passed. ‘This Congress has 
been in session four months, and an urgent deficiency bill has 
not yet been presented to the House. The proposition is now 
to pass a resolution by unanimous consent to pay the boys who 
are pages in the House and at the door both in the Senate and 
in the House. The general deficiency bill should cover appro- 
priations which were utilized out of which was expended money 
for services rendered prior to July 1, and the general deficiency 
bill has not yet been reported. It is a remarkable situation, 
that with the House and Senate in session for more than four 
mouths a bill to supply urgent deficiencies has to wait until 
now, and, as the gentleman from Mississippi says, may not pass 
the Senate for seyeral months yet. They might just as well 
wait and make it a general deficiency bill for December. Char- 
women who do the cleaning in the House Office Building have 
to stand off the people from whom they buy groceries and from 
whom they rent rooms because the Congress of the United 
States has not provided the money with which to pay them. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman is mistaken: the money is pro- 
vided to pay them after the Ist of July. It is the month of 
June for which they are not paid. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I understand; the money has not yet been 
provided to pay them up to date. 


Oh, yes; they have been at work on it for 


It is true the appropriation 


commencing July 1 is available to pay them for services ren- 
dered since July 1, but the deficiency bill is to provide for emer- 
gencies that arose before July 1. and the charwomen who do the 
cleaning, get down on their knees and scrub out the Heuse 
Office Building, still have owing to them by the great Govern- 
ment of the United States the money for their services for the 
month of June. 

The same thing applies wherever the deficiency bill pro- 
poses to appropriate money. Now, I do not know that it is 
the Committee on Appropriations which is to blame. From 
the deficiency estimates which have been coming to the Speaker 
of the House, and which I take the opportunity of examining 
as they are printed, apparently almost every branch of the 
Government is sending in as deficiency estimates requests for 
money which were turned down in the Jast Congress in the 
ordinary course of business. Congress declined to appropriate 
the money to make provision for work and services asked for 
by the departments, and the departments in utter disregard of 
the will of the appropriating power now blandly send through 
the Secretary of the Treasury estimates to the Speaker asking 
to have the money appropriated as a deficiency which was re- 
fused as a regular appropriation. The Committee on Appro- 
priations apparently has been kept busy hearing these gentle- 
men, seeing whether they can differentiate between now and 
last winter. I do not know whether there will ever be an end 
to it. I hope the Committee on Appropriations may soon be 
able to report the deficiency bill and pay these persons who 
nayo money due to them for services rendered before July 1 
ast. — 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I will state for the information 
of the House that this deficiency bill is a large one. I hold the 
original estimate in my hand. It takes a good deal of time to 
go through the bill and have a hearing in reference to all these 
estimates, The subcommittee on deficiencies, of which I am 
a member, has been meeting for several weeks every day at 10 
o'clock and sat frequently until late in the afternoon in hear- 
ings on the bill. I will state that the hearings have about been 
completed and the chairman of the committee hopes to report 
the bill within about 10 days from this date. 

I am frank to admit that a good many of these deficiencies 
are matters which were turned down by the Congress at the last 
session, and these so-called deficiencies or demands on Congress 
are nothing more or less than demands denied by the Congress 
to the departments at the last session. I think it is fair and 
proper that that much be admitted. But the Appropriations 
Committee has been endeavoring to arrive at exactly what the 
departments are really entitled to and exactly what they ought 
to have, and in order to do that it is necessary that we should 
have careful hearings, in order that we may give the Members of 
the House proper information in reference to the bill when it is 
reported and considered. 

Mr, HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I appreciate the gentleman's position; but has 
that any reference to the House employees, whose salaries are 
fixed? There is no necessity for hearings in regard to them. 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely not; but they were included in the 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But this resolution does not cover it. 

Mr. SISSON. If I had known and my attention had been 
called to some of these items, I would have had the clerks on 
the Committee on Appropriations take care of these. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understood the gentleman to make that 
statement a moment ago. Now, I want to ask the gentleman if 
he will not bring in immediately another resolution covering the 
employees here? 

Mr. SISSON. I am perfectly willing to present to the House 
a resolution for these employees, whose salaries are past due. I 
think it is an outrage for these people to work here two or three 
months without their pay, and for that reason I am presenting 
this resolution s 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then if the gentleman feels that way about 
it he certainly will bring in a resolution in a short time, pro- 
viding for their pay. 

Mr. SISSON. I am frank to state that these matters were not 
called to the attention of the committee until 

Mr. CLAYTON. Can not the gentleman amend the present 
resolution in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. SISSON. I would not like to do that unless I can prepare 
a resolution so as to include exactly the proper language, so as 
not to overshoot or undershoot the mark. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There will be no overshooting. I have in 
mind some janitors doing janitor service under very small pay 
who have not been paid for May and June, and haye been com- 
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pelled to borrow money to pay their bread bills. Now, that is 
inexcusable, it seems to me, and their pay ought not to be held 
back because you can not determine what particular items 
should be allowed. 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman I am perfectly will- 
ing at the next session of Congress for the Clerk to make up a 
list of the employees of the House 

Mr. HAMLIN. You do not want to wait until the next ses- 
sion of Congress 

Mr. SISSON (continuing). I did not know at the time this 
resolution was prepared that anybody else except certain char- 
women had not been provided for. There has been no com- 
plaint to the committee, and when we had up Mr. Woods, 
Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, he said 
the charwomen were now being cared for, but that a small 
number who were in the Maltby Building who performed serv- 
jces for the month of June might be taken care of in the 
deficiency bill, and for that reason they are not included. If I 
had known of these things, I should have been glad to have in- 
cluded every proper salary in this resolution where the services 
were authorized by law and rendered. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman give the House any 
assurance that—he said the next session of Congress; of course 
he meant the next session of the House—— 

Mr. SISSON. I meant the next session of the House. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Can the gentleman give the House assurance 
that such a resolution will be forthcoming at the next session 
of the House? 

Mr. SISSON. I will be glad to look into the matter, and if 
I find such conditions exist as the gentleman states, where any 
of these employees are rendering services without being paid, I 
feel like the chairman of the Committee on Accounts and like 
my friend from Missouri, and I will be glad to do it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If we have that assurance, I certainly shall 
not object, because I think these pages ought to be paid and 
these other people ought to be paid. 

Mr. SISSON. I am not trying to play any favorites; I am 
simply trying to take care of the people I know about. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] 
has been referring to employees of the House who have not been 
paid. I understand that all over the country there are mer- 
chants who have furnished supplies to the Government who 
have not been paid, and that in many instances these men haye 
had to borrow money from the banks in order to carry along 
their business because this great Government of ours has not 
paid them their bills. Now, can the gentleman assure us or 
give us any idea when it is likely this deficiency bill will become 
a law, in order that we may inform these merchants who hap- 
pen to live in our districts when they can expect their money? 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman that properly 
audited claims which were authorized by law are always taken 
care of by the Committee on Appropriations, as the gentleman 
knows, if they are proper deficiencies and proper claims against 
the Government, and the Congress of the United States always 
reserves the right to be the final judge of whether they will or 
will not pay any claim, 

And many of these so-called claims that are presented are 
frequently nothing, more nor less, than claims against the Gov- 
ernment that have been turned down in the auditor's office. 

Mr. KAHN. The matters of which I speak are not in that 
category. I refer to men who have furnished all kinds of food 
supplies for the Army and Navy and various departments of 
the Government prior to July 1, 1913, that have not had their 
money and are clamoring for it. 

Mr. SISSON. In proportion to the amount of goods sold by 
these people, those deficiencies are infinitesimally small, and 
if in the Army and in the Navy men shall sell to the Government 
goods without the money being appropriated, they, of course, 
must take their chances upon the long delays in Congress. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; but does not the gentleman see that it will 
work ultimate damage to the Government? Because merchants, 
when they find they have to wait for their money, will charge 
more for their goods. 

Mr. SISSON. I am not endeavoring to justify a condition. 
Iam simply stating that wherever a deficiency is a proper charge 
against the Government and the auditors say it is I have never 
known any Appropriation Committee to turn it down. 

Mr. KAHN. But often it takes a long time before they get 
the money. Can the gentleman inform us when we may be 
able to write our constituents that they can haye their money 
at such and such a time? 


Mr. SISSON. I stated in the gentleman’s presence three or 
four times that we hope to report this bill to the House within 
about 10 days. Now, I do not know what the Senate is going 
to do; but I did consult with one Member of the Senate, and 
he stated that there would be no disposition to sidetrack the 
tariff bill in the Senate and take up this deficiency bill, and how 
long the Committee on Appropriations in the Senate may keep 
this bill is as much within the knowledge of my friend from 
California as it is within my knowledge. 

Mr. KAHN. Then the gentleman considers it advisable to 
write to our constituents that they may have to wait until the 
snow flies before they can get their money? 

Mr. SISSON. If you on your side do not hold up the tariff 
bill over there in the Senate and do not hold up things here, 
we may be able in 10 or 15 days to give your constituents the 
money that is properly due them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this House joint resolution? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Mississippi a question or two. 
Has there been any meeting of the Appropriation Committee in 
reference to this resolution that is reported here to-day? 

Mr. SISSON. The subcommittee on deficiencies have had 
meetings frequently. The full committee has not met. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. With reference to this particular resolu- 


tion? 

Mr. SISSON. No, sir. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Is it the practice of individual members 
of the Appropriation Committee to present resolutions on the 
floor of the House bringing the matter to the attention of 
all the members of the Appropriation Committee? 

Mr. SISSON. All members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions have the estimates, and if the gentleman will look at the 
estimates he will see on page 17 the item for the House pages, 
and the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate prepared the language in reference to the Senate bill, 
and that is why I ask unanimous consent. If we had had a 
report of the Committee on Appropriations, we might have taken 
it up on the call of the committees. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I will say to the gentleman this, that I 
am a somewhat insignificant member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, a representative of the first minority in this 
Congress on this committee. So far I never heard from that 
committee as to any meeting or any action of the committee, 
nor have I had a copy of that resolution. 

Mr. SISSON. Nor has the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pace] seen it. I consulted with the gentleman from Tili- 
nois [Mr. Mann], the leader of his party, and with the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK], the leader of the other party, 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop], and the 
Speaker of the House, calling -attention to this provision, but 
there has been no meeting of the Appropriation Committee. 
The only committee that has had a meeting was the subcom- 
mittee on deficiencies, and we will report that bill to the full 
committee, and the gentleman, of course, will be notified of that 
meeting. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. The gentleman does not answer my 
question. I am asking for information and I have no desire to 
object at all; but, as a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I think I am within my rights in asking whether or not 
it is customary, or whether it is a practice, for members of 
that committee to present resolutions from that committee. 

Mr. SISSON. This is not a resolution from the committee. 
This is a resolution of individual members. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. That is what I mean—independent of 
the committee. 

Mr. SISSON. My friend Dr. Fosrer, or any other Member in 
this situation, could have presented this resolution and asked 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. I am not 
doing it as a member of the committee but simply because it 
was called to my attention as an individual Member of the 
House, and I was requested to introduce the resolution, and I 
did so. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Then it does not come from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SISSON. No. It was simply referred to the committee 
by the Clerk at the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the House joint resolution? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk may make a proper correction. I notice that the Public 
Printer has the bill dated on the back “August 15.” 
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Mr. MANN. That is not required. That is no part of the 
resolution itself. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the House joint res- 
olution pass? 

The question was taken, and the House joint resolution was 
passed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Houston, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by the insertion of a short 
article, measuring about half a column iù the Reconp, by Con- 
gressman WEAVER. I got caught under the meshes a little 
while ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FER- 
RIS] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp by inserting an article produced by his colleague, Mr. 
WEAVER, a8 part of his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I inquire of the gentleman from Oklahoma if it is the 
intention to print this article in the body of the proceedings or 
in the back of the Recorp? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no preference about that. 

The SPEAKER. There was an agreement entered into here 
at the last Congress by which speeches introduced in this way 
should be printed at the end of the Recoorp. The Chair does 
not know whether the Public Printer has paid any attention to 
that or not. 

Mr, FERRIS. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Speaker says that an agreement was 
entered into at the last Congress. Now, I notice another form, 
and I would like to know the origin of it. Formerly such a 
speech when inserted in the Recorp was headed. Speech by 
the Hon. So-and-so.” Now, under the present practice the head- 
ing is, “ Extension of remarks" of the gentleman. Now, the 
question is, Who authorized the change? 

The SPEAKER. The man who first used that phrase on 
the floor of the House, so far as the Chair remembers, was 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and it was a part of 
the agreement, because to take a long speech made on the out- 
side somewhere and inject it into the interlocutory proceedings 
here made the whole thing seem ridiculous, and it was agreed 
to all around. The Chair does not think any resolution was 
passed in regard to it, but it was agreed that speeches such 
as those should be printed at the end of the proceedings, and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] suggested that they 
ought to be marked “ Extension of remarks.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the change, in so far as it gives 
further definition of what a man was doing, is very valuable, 
and I approve the practice; but I did not know its origin. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the Public 
Printer has observed this regulation. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask if it would not also be a good reform to label it with a 
statement of the actual fact when a man makes a speech with 
not more than half a dozen Members present, including the 
Speaker. It seems to me that would be an improvement. I 
have seen here probably as small a number as five Members of 
the House when a Member was delivering a speech. It seems 
to me we ought to let our constituents know all the facts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
August 8, 1913, 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow of the death of the Hon, JOSEPH FORNEY JOHNSTON, late a 
Senator from the State of Alabama. 

Resolved, That a committee of 17 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. JOHNSTON. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of ew —. his remains be removed 
from his late home in this city to Birmingham, Ala., for burial, in 
charge of the Sergeant at Arms, attended by the committee, who shall 
have full ponar to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these proceedings to the 
House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Senator the Senate do now adjourn. 

In compliance with the foregoing the Vice President appointed as 
said committee Mr, BANKHEAD, Mr, CON, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr, CHAMBER- 


LAIN, Mr. Hrrencocx, Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. 
JOuNSON, Mr. SWANSON, Mr. Smiru of South Carolina, Mr. THORNTON, 
Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. WARREN, Mr. Bristow, Mr. Carron, Mr. Brapy, 
and Mr. KENYON. 


DEATH OF SENATOR JOHNSTON OF ALABAMA, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to 
announce to the House the death of the Hon. Joszryn F. Joun- 
STON, of Alabama. 

At a later date I will ask the House to set apart a day to 
pay proper respect to his memory. 

I now move the adoption of the following resolution. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 228. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow and 
sincere regret of the death of the Hon. JOSEPH F. JOHNSTON, late a 
Senator from the State of Alabama. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Sen- 
ate and send a copy thereof to the family of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of 17 Members of the House, with such 
er of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

The resolution was agreed to, and the Speaker announced as 
the committee on the part of the House, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. 
CLAYTON, Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. HOB- 
SON, Mr. BURNETT, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. Dent, Mr. BLACKMON, Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE, Mr. Wess, Mr. Howard, Mr. Austin, Mr. Tow- 
NER, Mr. Norton, Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Mr. CULLoP, Mr. 
McKeEtrar, and Mr. BELL of California, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 

eased Senator, the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with the order hereto- 
fore adopted, adjourned until Tuesday, August 12, 1913, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy reporting that 
under provisions of the act of June 24, 1910, the Navy Depart- 
ment has considered, ascertained, adjusted, and determined that 
$91 is due the Union Oil Co. of California, Seattle, Wash., owner 
of the Union Oil Co.'s wharf at Seattle, for damages for which 
the vessels of the Navy were found to be responsible (H. Doc. 
No. 185); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Attorney General submitting an estimate of ap- 
propriation for the enforcement of antitrust laws (H. Doc. No. 
159) 5 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior submitting an 
estimate of appropriation for special repairs to the Pension and 
Patent Office Buildings made necessary by the storm of July 30, 
1913 (H. Doe. No. 187); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, together with copies of re- 
ports from Col. W. M. Black, Corps of Engineers, on preliminary 
examination and survey of East River and Little Hell Gate, 
N. Y., and resurvey of East River and Hell Gate, N. Y., includ- 
ing any ledge or ledges near to the westerly shore (H. Doe. No. 
188); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examiuation of Hillsboro River, Fla., between Tampa Electric 
Co.’s dam and Crystal Springs (H. Doc. No. 183); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustration. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination of harbor at Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., 
with a view to extending the 20-foot channel up the St. Louis 
River to Commonwealth Avenue, New Duluth, including a 
channel of the same depth on the south and east sides of Big 
Island (H. Doc. No. 184); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustration. 
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COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PROUTY, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 107) 
directing the Treasurer of the United States to transfer 
$1,003,257.24 upon his books from the District of Columbia to 
the credit of the United States, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 44), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. : 


REPORTS OF 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 111) to authorize 
the reinstatement of Adolph Unger as a cadet in the United 
States Military Academy, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 43), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7350) for the relief of George Q. Allen, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 7355) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. L'ENGLE: A bill (H. R. 7356) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to donate two condemned brass or bronze can- 
non and cannon balls to the city of Sanford, in the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 7357) to promote efficiency in 
the civil service; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. ` 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 7358) providing for the reg- 
istry of oflicers, clerks, and employees in the Federal service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 73859) to establish a 
fish-cultural station in the thirteenth congressional district in 
the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 7360) to provide revenues 
for the United States by the taxation of the issues of and trans- 
actions in securities as defined herein, to prohibit gambling con- 
tracts by regulating certain stock-exchange transactions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 7361) to amend an act to 
authorize the erection of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7362) prohibit- 
ing the use of steam locomotives in or within 20 miles of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 7363) to amend the na- 
tional-banking laws; to provide a revenue system by which the 
Government taxing powers shall be represented by United States 
currency drawn on the people of the United States, to be dis- 
bursed through the governmental agencies on appropriations by 
Congress for services rendered or to be rendered the Govern- 
ment; to inaugurate, develop, and maintain an American finan- 
cial policy and currency system which will liquidate and eventu- 
ally abolish debt, national, State, and municipal, and put the 
public and private enterprises, industries, and exchanges upon a 
sound economic basis, and remove the power of private interests 
to monopolize the mediums of exchange, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 7364) to authorize certain 
changes in homestead allotments of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Resolution (II. Res. 224) requesting 
information from the Secretary of the Navy respecting naval 
coal upon the Pacific and in Alaska and a naval-base railway 
therein; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7365) granting a 
pension to Louisa Merritt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 7866) granting an increase 
5 pension to Levi H. Yance; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 7867) granting an increase 
of pension to Anton Maybaum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7368) granting an increase of pension to 
Augusta S. Roske; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 7369) granting an increase 
of pension to Eva M. Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7370) for the relief of John W. Redding- 
ton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 7371) for the relief of the 
hejta of Algenon S. Gray, deceased; to the Committee on War 
aims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (II. R. 7372) for the 
relief of Samuel E. Howell and James H. Howell; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

The SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the National Hay 
Association, of Winchester, Ind., favoring currency legislation 
during the present session; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Petition of Fritz Apel, Cullman, Ala., 
favoring the passage of legislation exempting mutual life insur- 
ance companies from the income-tax bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Allied Printing Trades Council 
of New York City, protesting against the reduction of the duty 
on printed matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of the farmers of Gregory 
County, S. Dak., favoring the passage of the farm-loan bill 
(H. R. 6158) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of Bennington Camp, No. 20, 
United Spanish War Veterans, favoring a bill for the distribu- 
tion of rifles belonging to the United States among civilian 
organizations; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of the Socialists of Lewis- 
ton, Me., favoring a congressional investigation of the imprison- 
ment of certain labor leaders because of solicitude in connection 
with strikers; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Commonwealth Club, of San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring House bill 6281; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 


SENATE. 
Saturpay, August 9, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 118) making appropriations for cer- 
tain expenses incident to the first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions of 
the House on the death of Hon. Josepm FORNEY JOHNSTON, late 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. à 

THE TARIFF—COTTON SCHEDULE. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Monday next, at the close of the morning business, I shall ad- 
dress the Senate on the tariff bill, with particular reference to 
the cotton schedule. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. WORKS presented a petition signed by sundry citizens of 
San Francisco, Cal, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution extending the right of suffrage to women, 
which was referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mercial Club, of Mankato, Minn., favoring an appropriation 
for the purchase of suitable residences for American representa- 
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tives abroad, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a petition signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Utah, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution extending the right of suffrage 
to women, which was referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE (S. DOC, No. 160). 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, in view of the 
widespread interest taken in our country on the question of 
woman suffrage and the mooted discussion pro and con of that 
subject, and inasmuch as many documents and petitions have 
been presented fortifying and substantiating the claim of 
woman suffrage, I have been requested by Miss Annie Bock, 
a most estimable and cultured lady from Los Angeles, Cal., to 
present to the Senate a letter or address that it was hoped she 
might have delivered before the committee personally, but arriv- 
ing too late, I have been requested to present the same and ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. — 

I will say that I have read the letter or address; that it is 
couched in most beautiful, dignified, and decorous terms, and 
attacks no one or no party bitterly, while upholding the side 
that she herself advocates. Having been formerly a woman 
suffrage advocate, having enlisted in the cause of that propa- 
ganda, and having acted as a captain or ward worker, so to speak, 
in her city of Los Angelés, I feel that she can speak with force 
and with some knowledge of the subject. 

I present the paper, and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if it would not be 
quite as agreeable to him to have the paper printed as a docu- 
ment? I think that is a better form than to have it printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thank you very much, 
Senator. At the suggestion of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire I make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing the 
paper as a public document? The Chair hears none, and it will 
be so ordered. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 221) for the relief of the Garden City (Kans.) Water Users' 
Association, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 99) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 155, authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five Senators to examine into the question as to fees 
and compensation allowed to clerks of the several district courts 
and circuit courts of appeals, and to report the same to the 
Senate with their findings thereon, reported it with amendments. 


ELIZABETH T BUTLER, 


Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 145, submitted by Mr. Kern on the 31st 
ultimo, reported it without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows; 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Elizabeth T. Butler, widow of Maj. George Butler, late a member 
of the Capitol police of the United States Senate, a sum equal to six 
months“ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all 
other allowances, 


ESTATE OF ANDERSON GORDON, DECEASED, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I report back favorably with an amendment 
from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate Senate resolution 150, submitted by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] on the 4th instant. I ask 
for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 8, after the word “Senate,” to 
strike out “to Ulysses Gordon, son” and insert “to the legal 
heir or heirs,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of the tee Pt fund of the Sen- 
ate, to the legal heir or heirs of Anderson Gor D, late a hostler in 
the employ of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate 
he was receiving by law at the time of his death, the said sum to be 
considered as including funeral expenses and all other allowances, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: ‘ 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 2910) granting a pension to Amelia Xandry; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2911) further to assure title to lands granted the 
several States, in place, in aid of public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. > 

By Mr. BRYAN: 

A bill (S. 2912) to prohibit the importation and the inter- 
state transportation of certain films or other pictorial repre- 
sentations, and for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

By Mr. CLAPP (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2913) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
amend the record of Lieut. William S. Cox; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 2914) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
E. Stamp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MeLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2915) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
C. Messenger (with accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 63) providing for the disposition 
of the undistributed residue of the reports of the South Sea 
Exploring Expedition; to the Committee on the Library. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM—AGRICULTURAL FINANCE AND 
COOPERATION, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I introduce a bill which I send to the 
desk with a statement to accompany it. I ask that the resolu- 
tions which I also present be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


At the State convention Florida Division, Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, held at Gainesville, Fla., July 16, 1913, 
the following resolution was passed: 

Whereas there are 12,000,000 farmers in this country and 32,000,000 
ple veges dependent on agriculture owning property valued at 
0,000,000,000, producing annually products valued on 

9,500,000,000 ; and 

Whereas those enga; in agriculture pay high prices for the supplies 

they require, and are burdened with high rates of interest and 

inadequate credit facilities wholly out of proportion to their re- 
sources and of a character not responsive to their needs; and 

Whereas in the banking system established some 50 years ago the 

farmer has not been duly considered and the great industry of agri- 

culture has been Ignored; and 

Whereas in the changes proposed by S. 2639, while improvement ts 

suggested in these respects, said bill, dealing almost exclusively with 

commercial banking suited to the needs of the merchant and manu- 
facturer, fails to provide adequately for the needs of agriculture: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we petition the President of the United States and 
the Congress to see that provisions are incorporated in said bill for the 
establishment of a specific class of institutions, such as cooperative 
rural banks and national organizations, designed especially to meet the 
„ and demands of agriculture in respect to credit and 

ances, 

Resolved further, That these resolutions be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent, to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, to the national 
union, and all local unions in this State as a request for their con- 
sideration, assistance, and cooperation in these matters. 

M. S. Kxicut, President. 
R. M. BUSH, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the bill be read by title. 
The bill (S. 2909) to provide for the establishment, opera- 


e farm at 


tion, management, and control of a national rural banking sys- 


tem in the United States, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand that the Senator from Florida 
has introduced a bill and now proposes to address himself to 
the bill he has introduced? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I have introduced a bill, and I propose to 
make some remarks at this time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the bill is not up for consideration? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No, 

Mr, BRISTOW. Except as to the address of the Senator? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. It is not up for consideration. 

Mr. President, the resolutions just read prompt me to ask 
the indulgence of the Senate at this time for a brief considera- 
tion of this very important subject, 

COMMISSION ON RURAL CREDIT AND COOPERATION, 

The commission appointed by the President under act ap- 

proved March 4, last, “to investigate and study in European 


countries cooperative land-mortgage banks, cooperative rural 
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credit unions, and similar organizations and institutions devot- 
ing their attention to the promotion of agriculture and the bet- 
terment of rural conditions,” sailed on the Savonia April 26 and 
returned on the Cedric July 26. It pursued its studies and in- 
vestigations in Italy, Austria, Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England, Denmark, Wales, and Ireland, and through 
subcommittees in Russia, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, Spain, and Egypt. 

An immense amount of material has been collected, which 
must be compiled, boiled down, analyzed, reduced to its essence, 
and made ready for convenient use. This will require some 
time, and when completed will form the basis of findings and 
recommendations of a definite and, we believe, important char- 
acter. Very valuable information of great public interest and 
up to date, on the ground, has been gained. At a later time a 
formal report will be laid before Congress. 

Inasmuch as banking and currency legislation is in immediate 
prospect, I feel it advisable to take occasion now to direct 
attention to a very important phase of the subject. Sufficient 
is already known to warrant some general conclusions which 
should be under special consideration at this time. 

PRESENT BANKING AND CURRENCY LAW, 


The Federal reserve bill now before the committees of the 
House and Senate is most opportune. I shall not now attempt 
any analysis of that bill. It may be that some of its provisions 
could be improved upon, and if so, the committees will doubt- 
less discover them. I haye thought of submitting some views 
on that proposed measure, but will allude to only a few fea- 
tures. Generally speaking, I have no criticism to offer. On the 
contrary, I most cordially commend the principle and plan of 
the reserve banks as therein provided. 

The point I especially desire to press now is that the pro- 
posed measure is mainly a commercial banking measure. I 
quite agree with the idea that our trouble is more with banking 
than with currency. I believe this bill will accomplish a very 
great improvement in our present system and work a much- 
needed reform. Our system is a commercial system, intended 
primarily to accommodate industries and commerce. The mer- 
chant and the manufacturer are chiefly taken care of and ad- 
vantaged by it. It is modeled after the Ohio law of 1844. It 
js antiquated and insufficient for our present needs. It never 
did have reference to that other great enterprise constituting in 
large part the foundation of our institutions and of civilization 
itself—agriculture. It began by discriminating against the 
farmers’ chief asset, real estate, and it has continued to neglect, 
if not ignore, the interest of agriculture. To a large extent 
agriculture can not be accommodated or taken care of by any 
commercial banking system, 

Broadly speaking, the needs of agriculture can only be met by 
a separate and distinct system of banking. Credit associations 
based on cooperation, organized and managed by those engaged 
in agriculture, coordinating with a banking plan with sufficiently 
broad and extensive powers and authority, supervised and di- 
rected by Government officials, will be inevitably required. 

It is impossible to devise a system suitable and effective 
adapted to commerce and industry which would afford the kind 
of credit and banking accommodation the farmer must have. 

I realize the demand for legislation such as contemplated by 
the pending bill. Our present reserve system is unquestionably 
defective and vicious. 

THE WAY OUR RESERVE SYSTEM OPERATES. 


Under the laws governing national banks the country banks 
must hold 15 per cent of their demand liabilities in cash. They 
may redeposit three-fifths of this reserve in reserve city banks. 
These city banks must hold 25 per cent of their demand liabili- 
ties in cash and they may redeposit one-half of this in the cen- 
tral reserve city banks in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
The country banks can count as reserves three-fifths of the 15 
per cent when deposited with reserve agerts, and the city banks 
one-half of the 25 per cent when deposited with central reserve 
city banks. 

The effect of this is these central reserve city depositories 
hold millions of deposits made by banks. These central reserve 
city banks must carry 25 per cent of their demand liabilities in 
cash in their vaults. They dare not tie up all their funds over 
and above this 25 per cent reserye in time paper. f 

In times of stress the demands of agriculture on the country 
banks and of commerce and industries on the city banks are 
passed up to these central reserve city banks. They have not 
been able to calculate on the possibility of these demands. 
They haye been absorbed in a practice which meant continuous 
returns to the banks. They hunt for loans payable on demand. 
They find that market in Wall Street. Here they get higher 
rates for call loans, and the tighter the money the higher the 


rates, and the higher the rates the greater the flow from the 
country towns and smaller cities to the great centers. Wall 
Street bids against the country and wins. The redeposited 
reserve money of the other banks of the country is already 
there, and it will remain there because it can be loaned “on 
call” and earn interest. 

The banks of New York become under this system of rede- 
positing reserves the ultimate holders. They normally carry 
$500,000,000 of cash reserves, equal to one-third of all the money 
in the banks of the country and equal to one-sixth of all the 
lawful money of the United States. Under sections 5192 and 
5196 of the Reyised Statutes of the United States it would seem 
the comptroller has very extensive power and broad discretion 
in the matter of appointing reserve agents or depositaries, and 
may lay down rules and regulations for the protection of the 
reserves and their use. Some of the present evils could be reme- 
died by the judicial exercise of this power and discretion. 

The “reserye” intended to protect in time of trouble and 
furnish relief in time of need performs no such function. It is 
based on no sound principle, because, while one bank may be 
amply protected by a reserve of 10 per cent, another, owing to 
the kind of business it does, would require a reserve of, say, 35 
per cent. 

When the demand for money is great the banks, under the 
present system, naturally raise interest and curtail loans, This 
makes the situation worse. If there is real stringency, or a 
scare, they stop loaning altogether. This increases the trouble. 

Business demands credit in vain. The actual value of farm 
lands counts for nothing. Agriculture is on no credit basis. 
The resources of legitimate industries offer no inducement in 
such times—the very times they need it—for credit. 

Again, we can not afford to continue a system whereby the 
control of the money of the country and the control of credit 
may be concentrated in the hands of a small group of men. 
Better have the Government look after that control, if it is to 
be vested anywhere, and especially attend to the issue of the 
currency. 

It is a situation which carries menace of alarming propor- 
tions where 18 financial institutions in New York, Chicago, and 
Boston, by means of interlocking directorates, have a yoice in 
the management of 134 corporations with an aggregate capital 
of $25,325,000,000. 

These 18 financial institutions have 180 men connected with 
them in official capacity, and these are further officially con- 
nected with banks and trust companies, insurance companies, 
railroad systems, producing and trading corporations, and 
public-utilities corporations; and who can estimate the power 
they have to stifle competition, to work their own will in their 
own way, to control credit through the control of money, and 
thus, being master of the situation as to credit, become master 
of the commerce and industry of a nation? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator whether under any circum- 
stances in this country capital can be obtained for any great 
enterprise without the consent of these gentlemen? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems that such consent would be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It is not necessary to find this tremendous power active and 
exercised. It is sufficient to know that it is existing. Those 
who possess it may not improperly use it, but the men who 
come after them in the management of these institutions may 
not be so considerate. It is an unsafe and unsound situation. 
No body of men responsible only to themselves can, in safety 
and justice, whether they exercise it or not, possess such power 
or possibilities of control over the destinies, the very bread and 
butter, of 95,000,000 freemen. 


AS AFFECTING AGRICULTURE. 


While the pending legislation is most desirable, it does not, 
can not, and no amendment to it could be made to supply the 
great and pressing call for financial consideration by agriculture. 

In the past Great Britain bent her energies developing her 
industries and her commerce. 

Germany realized she must provide food for the people, in- 
cluding her army, and she looked after agriculture as well. In 
consequence, Germany has the most complete financial system 
aimed to benefit agriculture and under which her farmers pros- 
per, and without which they would have perished. Raiffeisen 
heard the call in 1849. The Landschaften and other plans were 
evolved. They are quite distinct from ordinary commercial 
banking institutions, 


+ 


In recent years England has endeavored to remedy her over- 
sight. Her statesmen and economists saw the trouble and legis- 
lation has been enacted in the interest of agriculture. 

But the most marked example of the successful application of 
the German idea to loen! conditions is found in Ireland. In the 
days of absent laudlordism and tenancy that country was noted 
for the poverty, distress, intemperance, and discontent of its 
people and the prevalence of crime. Since the efforts of her 
patriots resulting in the act of Parliament constituting the 
development commissioners in 1909, whereby the Government by 
its credit of $1,000,000,000 has made it possible for those who 
work the land to own it, there is bounding hope, general pros- 
perity, contentment, and progress on every hand, and the jails 
are turned into schoolhouses, and the Irish lad no longer hurries 
from the farm. Under the leadership of such economists as Sir 
Horace Plunkett there has come about a real rural reconstruc- 
tion. It is because by some wise consideration shown those who 
till the soil, enabling them to have a fair and square chance— 
and they have never asked special favor or special privileges 
life on the farm is being made, as it must be in every country, 
if that country is to prosper, couspicuously comfortable, intel- 
lectually interesting, and socially satisfying. 

We must not get into Ireland's former condition. 

Statistics show there has been an increase of tenants on the 
farms of this country of sonie 12 per cent since 1880, a decrease 
of occupying owners in that period of 14 per cent. The exodus 
from the farm is increasing—our exports of food products 
rapidly decreases. Soon, at the present rate, we shall not be 
producing suflicient to supply the home demand. For instance, 
while our population has increased 9,000,000 since 1907, the num- 
ber of cattle has decreased 16,000,000. Yesterday 900,000 pounds 
of beef from the Argentine Republic was delivered in Washing- 
ton. The shipment came from Buenos Aires via Liverpool, and 
the time required was 35 days. 

It may be claimed that section 27 of Senate bill 2639 will serve 
the farmer. To a degree it will be of benefit, but it does not ap- 
proach ample provision. It removes the ban on real estate as 
security heretofore existing, but the farmer can not return his 
capital in nine months. This would give but temporary short- 
time accommodation. What the farmer wants is long-time loans 
at a low rate of interest, with an amortization feature. In this 
way he can acquire a home, improve his property, develop his 
industry, and out of the annual proceeds pay off the debt by 
installment reductions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Florida when 
we may expect a report from the commission that made this 
study? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The commission returned on the 26th of 
last month. I have been spending nights and days studying the 
data which have been collected. It will take quite a time to 
boil down and digest that matter. I can not state in response 
to the Senator's inquiry when the report will be made, but the 
work is going on continuously, with the hope that before a 
great while we shall be able to submit a formal report. 

Mr, GALLINGER. As I understand, the Senator from Flor- 
ida was denied the privilege, because of public business, of ac- 
companying the other members of the commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am sorry to say that is the truth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he knows 
whether the commission took up particularly the problem of 
what is called sometimes intensive farming with a view of 
increasing the output of American farms? 

Mr. FLETCHER. My understanding is that the commission 
investigated all the subjects marked out in the scope of the in- 
quiry as defined before it left this country, and that the report 
will include production, distribution, financing the affairs of 
the farmer, which would, of course, include the question of in- 
tensive farming, and also matters looking to the betterment of 
rural conditions generally. 

Mr, GALLINGER. One of the most interesting books I ever 
read had the title “Ten Acres Enough.” It was a plea to the 
effect that in Europe 10 acres, if properly cultivated, would en- 
able a man to raise and educate his family. Once as I had the 
Privilege of passing through some of the European countries 
Hungary in particular, and Bohemia—I was rather impressed 
with the thought that if much smaller farms were cultivated in 
this country to the extent of their productive capacity we 
would be better off than we are with the large farms which 
our western farmers seem to desire to secure. There seems 
to be a disposition, as I have gone through the West, for a 
farmer when he gets a quarter section of land—160 acres—to 
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add another quarter section; and when he gets that he thinks 
he ought to have a section, and, of course, it can not be farmed 
to the best advantage, 

I hope the commission did deal with this subject. I am in 
great sympathy with the work the commission laid out to do 
and will look forward with great interest to getting the report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am quite sure the Senator will not be 
disappointed with the result of the investigation made there. I 
am glad to hear him express his interest in it. I think the sub- 
ject he mentions will be included in the report. 

COMMERCIAL BANKING SYSTEM NOT SUFFICIENT. 

You can not provide for that in any commercial banking 
scheme. You must have a separate plan. In nine months he 
might be able to meet obligations incurred for temporary needs— 
for supplies to enable him to produce the last crop—but that 
is but a small addition to the avenues now open to him for 
that purpose. Besides, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] 
estimates this section would make available for loans on real 
estate some $250,000,000. This is an insignificant sum compared 
to the demands of that great industry. How great it is may 
be understood when we reflect that over 10,000,000 of our people 
are directly engaged in it, and over 30,000,000 are on the farms 
and supported by them. Furthermore, that the value of the 
products on the farm, last year, were $9,400,000,000, and it is 
estimated that one-third of these were consumed on the farms, 
leaving the remainder to be marketed, and for which the con- 
sumers paid over $13,000,000,000. Further, our farmers owe 
some $5,000,000,000, nearly three billion of which is secured by 
mortgages on the land. What would two hundred and: fifty 
million amount to when it is a question of properly taking care 
of that three billion, to say nothing as to the other two billion 
secured by crop liens and due local merchants? 

I realize that in some portions of the country the farmers are 
lending money to the banks, enjoying automobiles and other 
luxuries. There are many other portions where the farmer is 
having a hard and miserable existence. Excessive rates of in- 
terest, inability to get capital, lack of credit, or other difficulties, 
in no few districts, prevent his getting a direct return from 
his toil, strive how he will. 

STATUS OF AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE, 

We must take the average, as we must deal with the average 
man in all our calculations. We find that the average farmer 
earns, gross, $700 per annum, less than $2 per day. With this 
he must support his family, educate his children, meet medical 
bills; then he can buy barrels with which to store away the 
remainder. 

There seams to be two theories advocated by earnest, con- 
scientious, able thinkers, respectively : 

Mr. David Lubin contends the farmer is— 


bebind the times in the United States“ * because he has no 
cash, no open account. Give him that and he will have the rest. It 
therefore follows that the American commission should first of all find 
out why the European farmer has cash, has open accounts, and why 
the American farmer has not. Having found out the why, it wiil be 
easy enough for the American farmer to build up the structure he 
should have so as to adapt himself to the needs of the twentieth cen- 
tury and In conformity with the progressive modes in operation in the 
United States in all other fields of activity. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, the Irish patriot, economist, and pub- 
licist, says: 

I hold strongly that until farmers have fallen into line with the 
economic system of your and our countries by organizing their business 
they can not themselves know the character of the security they have 
to offer, and therefore will not have credit or get cash adequate for 
their requirements, 

He insists upon dealing with “the problem of rural life in its 
entirety” rather than restricting our efforts “to the financial 
aspect of the problem.” 3 

As I understand, he contends that we must first get the farmer 
ready to utilize credit. He must organize cooperative societies, 
combine with his neighbors, prepare himself and his undertaking 
in order to make effective and economical use of the credit 
which will come to him, and then a system may be devised 
whereby he can economically finance all. his operations. 

Both aim for the same goal; both wish to accomplish the same 
ends; the difference appears to be in methods or means. It 
seems to me both may be right; that the resultant, rather, the 
middle course, would be nearer the true and the wise course. 
In other words, let us proczed with both developments at the 
same time—cooperation to better rural ‘conditions and financial 
arrangements pari passu. 

George Washington said: 

I know of no pursuit In which more real and important service can 
be rendered to any country than by improving agriculture. 

In that day our agricultural population was 96 in 100; to-day 
it is 52 in 100. Everywhere the urban population is increasing 


ahead of the rural. 
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Daniel Webster said: 
Farmers are the founders of civilization and prosperity. 


The farmer must always be the foundation, but that does not 

` mean he must be kept beneath the surface. 

The rewards of his labor are too meager. Experts say, upon 
an average, the farmer gets only 35 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar. The cotton grower gets the largest proportion of what 
the consumer (meaning the manufacturer) pays, 70 per cent. 
The vegetable and fruit grower get the smallest per cent, 20 
per cent. This is because cotton passes through fewer hands. 
He pays high prices for the things he buys. He pays tribute 
to the manufacturer, the middleman, and the financier. The 
poorest preachers the church sends to the country meeting 
houses. The most inexperienced and inefficient teachers the 
State sends to the country schools, About the cities and towns 
the paved roads are found. There is need of centers for busi- 
ness and social gatherings in order to make rural life more 
richly enjoyable and humanly interesting. Farming must be 
made more remunerative. The returns do not warrant good 
wages, 2nd hence the lowest wage is given to farm labor, and 
hence, too, its decreasing quantity and quality. The farmer 
receives less for the hours he spends in toil than any other 
worker. His work is unceasing, is never done. Yet Adam 
a stated the fact that “all wealth comes from labor applied 
to land.” 

The primitive values are food and shelter. There is much 
talk about universal peace; build up a contented and pros- 
perous husbandry and you make the greatest stride in that 
direcfion. The farmer is for peace; he is never a despoiler. 
He brings on no wars, although, like the hunting-shirt men 
8 Jackson, he does the best fighting when it needs to 

e done. 

We talk about world disarmament; Jet a nation produce a 
surplus of prime necessities of life which other nations must 
come to it to obtain or go hungry and unclothed, and you have 
a nation in position of supreme power. 

I would encourage, not undermine, the policy of self-help and 
individual initiative. 

But something must be done to give this oldest and really only 
absolutely necessary industry its proper place in the Nation’s 
economy. 

We know that about 1880 the cooperative movement for the 
benefit of agriculture became very active in Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, France, and other continental countries. 

Sir Horace Plunkett and a Jesuit priest, Father Finlay, just 
from his studies in German universities, organized the pioneer 
society of agricultural cooperation in English-speaking coun- 
tries, the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, which has 
brought into existence all the present societies, combining 
100,000 Irish farmers, giving an output valued at £2,500,000 
annually. They apply the cooperative principle to agricultural 
production, distribution, and finance. 

In sporadic instances that course is pursued in the United 
States. I have been informed that a cooperative society about 
Summerville, S. C., saved last year to its members $7 per ton 
on the fertilizers the members used. 


EXPERIENCE IN OLDER COUNTRIES. 


The three causes which revolutionized Irish farming are given 
as: Land purchase, whereby the farmer became the owner of 
the land; technical education, whereby he was taught to do 
better farming; and agricultural cooperation, whereby business 
methods were applied to the industry and the produce was 
disposed of to the best advantage. The Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society has successfully demonstrated that the co- 
operative system is capable of enabling the farmer to produce 
and distribute efficiently and economically, and at the same 
time to finance both these operations. Credit societies have 
been formed as auxiliary to the cooperative society. 

There are some 200 rural banks in Ireland. One of the first 
forms of cooperation on the Continent, and the most useful, was 
cooperative credit. No loss has come to anyone in their opera- 
tion in all the years since Raiffeisen started the plan in 1849. 

In 1881 the idea took fast hold in France and the agricultural 
syndicates were established and soon came to be considered 
veritable public utilities. 

To-day there are 4,000 syndicates, having a million members, 
representing 5,000,000 of the rural population of France. 

There are 1,350 credit societies after the Raiffeisen principle, 
having some 60,000 members. There are 1,500 societies of agri- 
cultural credit under the law of 1894, which inaugurated a 
special type of bank composed of members ef agricultural 
syndicates. 

These societies have resulted in doubling the produce of the 
land, enabled the farmers to meet the competition of other coun- 


tries, attached the people to the soil, advanced the rural popula- 
tion in prosperity and in economic, moral, and social improve- 
ment. <An illustration of the way cooperation works is this 
statement: The syndicate chartered steamers to carry straw- 
berries to London, and growers doubled their profits over what 
they were when they consigned to Paris and left Paris to sell 
to London. Foreign trade was established in the same way in 
fruits and early yegetables, to the immense advantage of the 
growers. 

In Germany there are 17,000 credit societies, with 1,500,000 
members. These and the Landschaften and other institutions 
providing for amortization and low rates of interest on long- 
time loans haye redeemed agriculture in Germany. The Ger- 
man farmer and the French obtain all the money they need 
under the cooperative credit system at 3 to 4 per cent. 

The farmer must haye capital. He must provide for annually 
recurring requirements, He must have the means of using his 
asset (land) to get money as capital. Relief can not come 
through a system of commercial banking. There is need for a 
special kind of bank, authorized to use its credit to guarantee 
long-term loans, so as to meet the farmers’ capital requirements. 

These can not be met by direct loans from any bank. The 
railroads are financed by the sale of long-term bonds, based on 
eapitalized prospects, rights, and property. The farmer needs 
an institution to guarantee his bonds and make them saleable; 
one that would furnish not only the capital requirements of the 
farmer, but his annually recurring needs, naturally bringing 
about business methods, necessitating organization and coopera- 
tion, thus covering the entire field of agricultural reconstruction 
and making conditions for ideal rural life. 

I can not too strongly urge that a special kind of bank, a sys- 
tem separate and distinct from commercial banking, must be 
established in order to supply the needs of agriculture and 
rural life. 

The deposit of postal savings funds and, perhaps, the govern- 
mental funds with the rural banks thus established would be 
wise and helpful, enabling the banks controlled by individual 
farmers, familiar with the needs of their communities, to make 
the loans as needed. 

The objection that such facilities would encourage debt and 
extravagance is unsound. On the contrary, the effect would be 
to lend hope to the farmer, brighten the lives of the country 
men, instill habits of thrift and economy, give open accounts and 
Savings accounts, and promote business methods, so much de- 
sired, and strengthen the independence and self-reliance of the 
rural population. 

The experience of older countries is contrary to the apprehen- 
sion indicated. By the establishment of financial institutions 
primarily for the benefit of those engaged in agriculture and by 
methods of cooperation in various directions that industry has, 
perhaps, attained its highest development in Germany. With an 
area of 208,780 square miles—not as large as Texas by an area 
greater than Alabama (58,618 square miles)—that Empire pro- 
duces 95 per cent of the food required for its 67,000,000 people. 

The contention may be that an act creating a rural banking 
system would be class legislation. This is not well founded. 
Agriculture, commerce, and industries are the three great pillars 
of support and strength. The banking system heretofore in 
force contemplated meeting the requirements chiefly of the last 
two—commerce and industries. Agriculture has been left out 
of the reckoning. No commercial banking provisions can supply 
the needs of the farmer and must largely be confined to com- 
merce and industries. The man engaged in trade and the manu- 
facturer must have facilities which are entirely different from 
those needed for the farmer. The time has come when the 
chief stone of the temple must be considered. We can no longer 
neglect suitable financial provision for the farmer. Statistics 
furnish argument enough when they show the population of 
the United States increased from 1900 to 1910, 21 per cent, while 
the number of workers increased on the farm during that period 
only 10.9 per cent and the workers in the factories increased 
(1900-1909) 40.3 per cent and in the mines (1902-1909) 83.1 
per cent. 

The criticism may be made that the proposed legislation 
smacks of paternalism. Not at all. The Government is asked 
for no subsidy. The postal savings must be deposited some- 
where; why not in the rural banks? It simply means pro- 
viding by law a means of self-help. Individual initiative by the 
farmers must be exercised in order to make the system a suc- 
cess. The Government does no more in this matter than it does 
in respect to commercial banks. It gives opportunity, furnishes 


the machinery, supplies the working tools or a chance to get 
and use them. Laws applicable to the sea are peculiar and 
different from the laws in force on land, because the condi- 
tions are different. 
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The conditions of rural life are not at all the same as con- 
ditions of life in the cities. Laws governing commerce are not 
the same as those with respect to mining. The proposition sim- 
ply is to establish a system of agricultural finance suitable to 
the needs of those priests of nature who live nearest the foun- 
tain of life in the diyine economy and on whose prosperity 
the welfare of all depends. 

It would mean that agriculture is not to be longer subordi- 
nated to commerce and industry. 

The Government should play no favorites. The moral and 
material upkeep of the rural population is quite as important 
as the development of urban industries or commercial expan- 
sion. The strength and health of society depend on the intelli- 
gent labors and well-being of the countrymen. 

We must look after something more than merely giving in- 
struction how to cultivate, produce, and market. We must do 
those things which will create a social order and adjust it to 
human needs, 

We can proyide the machinery whereby the farmer can pro- 
tect himself, and by its intelligent use reconstruct his great 
industry and redeem rural life from stagnation and decay. 

That the time has come for the taking of steps of this kind 
is clearly indicated, I think, by what has been already said, to 
which I might add references to a few more statistics. 

Mr. President, I offer certain tables, which I ask to have 
printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave will be 
granted. 

The tables referred to are as follows 
TABLE 1.—Number and percentage of forme. m specified tenure in the 

United States, 1880 to T 
[From decennial census of ee 
| 


f 
| Number of farm; Percentage of farms 
operated by— operated by— 
Year. 
Owners.! | Tenants. Owners. | Tenants. | Owner 1| Tenants, 

. 2,984,306 | 1, 024, COL 74.5 25.5 
| 3,269,728 | 1,294,913 71.6 28.4 
| 3,712,408 | 2,024, 964 (4.7 35.3 
| 4,000,828 | 2,354,676 63.0 37.0 


Includes farms operated by owners, part owners, owners and ten- 
ants, and managers. 

2 Not including farms with an area of less than 3 acres, which 
reported the sale of tess than $5 worth of 1 in the census year, 

(This table can be expanded to a showing by geographic divisions 
and by States.) 


TABLE 2.—Urban and rural poputalion in the United States, 1880 to 1910, 


[Urban population resides in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants 
and over.] 


Number. 


Norn.— Quotation from abstract of the Thirteenth Census. 
(This table can be expanded to a showing by geographic divisions and 
States.) 


TABLE 3.—Number and percentage of farms in the 5 States mort- 
gaged and free from mortgage, 1890-191 


[From decennial census.] 


. Percentage ofowned 
Number. rms: 
Year. 

Free from Mort- Free from 
atin mortgage. | gaged. mortgage. 
1 dover inncrses pest TANTAS 880, 957 2, 255, 789 28.2 71.8 
oc e rere TS 1,127,749 2, 510, 684 31.1 (8.9 
o. 1,827, 439 2, 621. 283 33.6 o6.4 
B. — The figures are for farm families in 1890 and for farms in 

1900 4 an rad 


1910. 
8 a table can be expanded to a show Ing of geographic divisions and 
tates. 


TaBLE 4.—Percentage of farm-mortgage debt 55 toe value of the mort- 
gaged farms, 1890 and 19. 
{From decennial Seca 
Percentage. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Table 1 has been prepared from the cen- 
sus reports as far back as 1880, and the results of these cen- 
suses with regard to farm tenure show that the fraction of 
farms operated by tenants has steadily increased from 25.5 per 
cent in 1880 to 37 per cent in 1910, 

It appears also from this table that the fraction of farms op- 
erated by owners decreased from 74.5 per cent in 1880 to 63 
per cent in 1910. 

The actual and relative urban and rural populations from 
1880 to 1910 are expressed in Table 2, and in this table it ap- 
pears that the rural population has declined from 70.5 per cent 
of the total population in 1880 to 53.7 per cent in 1910. Con- 
versely the urban population has increased from 29.5 per cent 
in 1880 to 46.3 per cent of the total population in 1910. These 
figures do not mean that the changes in the relative proportions 
of these two classes of population have been caused entirely by 
the movement from country to city. Immigrants have tended 
more and more to remain in the cities, especially in New Eng- 
land and in the Middle States. 

The censuses of 1890, 1900, and 1910 took account of the num- 
ber of farms operated by owners that were mortgaged or were 
free from mortgage, and the results are expressed in Table 3. 
The fraction of farms operated by owners that were mortgaged 
increased from 28.2 per cent in 1890 to 33.6 per cent in 1910. 

The bulk of the farm-mortgage debt is incurred to secure 
deferred payments and to make improvements. This was thor- 
oughly investigated in the census of 1890. See Abstract of the 
Eleventh Census, page 243. 

Farms were worth more per acre in 1910, including improve- 
ments, than they were worth in 1890, and because of the in- 
crease in the value of lands the ratio of farm-mortgage debt 
to the value of the mortgaged farms declined from 35.5 per 
cent in 1890 to 27.3 per cent in 1910. See Table 4. 

The decline in exports in the case of wheat and most of the 
packing-house products has been marked. In the exports of 
cotton it is true there has been enormous increase. 

In connection with an examination of the trend of exports 
of farm products it may be borne in mind that the imports of 
agricultural products has been greatly increased. 

The fact that agricultural production is not keeping pace with 
consumption is full of meaning. This diminution of agricul- 
tural surplus may be partly due to the effect of unfavorable 
climatic influences upon production; but it is also due in part 
to the building up of cities by immigration and to the drift 
from agriculture to other occupations at a faster pace than 
formerly. The movement from country and farm to city and 
town exists and has existed in all parts of the United States, 
and it everywhere exceeds the contrary movement, such as it is. 

Last year we produced on our farms and in our factories and 
mines products valued at $40,000,000,000, of which we consumed 
thirty-eight billion and exported two billion, in round numbers. 
We imported and consumed commodities from other countries 
of the value of $1,800,000,000. The important part cotton plays 
in the balance I need only suggest. 

ILLUSTRATIONS—RURAL CREDITS. 


To be sure, there is no“ royal road” to success in farming any 
more than there is to learning. 

Everything depends on the individual farmer—his industry, 
judgment, and capabilities. 

But, assuming he has the necessary sense, energy, and ambi- 
tion, he could get much further ahead, accomplish much more, 
enjoy life to a fuller degree if he is enabled to make judicious 
financial arrangements on terms two or three times as advan- 
tugeous to himself as he can now. 

Certainly it means much to the country if a plan can be de- 
vised and put into execution whereby the worthy and indus- 
trious man may secure a farm, which lack of cash or credit 
makes impossible to him now. It would count for the indi- 
vidual and the general good if a way could be found whereby 
the people may be attached to the soil in contentment, com- 
fort, and prosperity, whereas now they seek the city for emi- 
ployment yielding only a bare existence. 

It would help mightily in the well-being of society if a plan 
of organization or cooperation can be put into use whereby the 
tenant ean acquire a home for himself and become the owner of 
the farm he cultivates. 

These ends can be attained by profiting by the experience of 
others whose necessities compelled a solution of the problem 
years ago. 

For instance, take this illustration from a Danish mortgage- 
society law, mentioned by the commission on rural credits and 
betterment: Members of the company (farmers who have mort- 
gaged their property) must pay a yearly amount of 4 per cent 
interest, three-fourths of 1 per cent amortization, and one-fourth 
of 1 per cent for expenses, making altogether 5 per cent per 
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annum, with the result that in 47 years their debts, principal 
and interest, are paid in full. 

The Ameriean farmer mortgages his farm and pays from 7 
to 10 per cent interest per annum. The average rate of in- 
terest paid by the American farmer to-day is 7.79 per cent per 
annum, while the German pays 33 to 4 per cent, notwithstand- 


ing interest rates are generally higher there than here. His 
mortgage runs for 3 to 10 years—no matter what time—at the 
end of which he must pay the entire principal. Suppose, with 
renewals, his mortgage runs 12 years. He would pay 90 to 95 
per cent for the use of his money for that time. The Danish 
farmer would pay 135 per cent for his money for 47 years. 
The American farmer would pay 7.5 per cent a year for his 
money—the Dane would pay 2.9 per cent. 

The Dane’s loan is an investment. He can afford to borrow 


money to improve his farm or purchase his farm at that rate. The 


American is in debt and mortgaging his home; the Dane is using 
his credit. Each year, while paying only 5 per cent on the 
money received, the Dane is getting out of debt. The American 
is paying 7 to 10 per cent and not reducing his debt a penny. 
At the end of 47 years—or less time if he chooses to pay more— 
the Dane is out of debt and his premises are free. At the end 
of any period—even 100 years—the American would owe the 
original principal, his premises would be encumbered by the 
mortgage, although he will have paid twice as much as the 
Dane. 

A special imperial act provides for cooperative societies in 
Germany. As we have seen, there are 17,000 cooperative agri- 
cultural banks in Germany, with a total membership of over 
one and a half millions. The loans outstanding at the end of 
1910 for fixed periods, together with overdrafts, amounted to 
£93,034,000, while the savings deposits totaled £92,429,000, and 
the deposits on current account amounted to 10,865,000. 

The late distinguished minister of finance in Prussia, Herr 
yon Miguel, some 17 years ago said in Parliament: 


This must be our goal—to have a cooperative loan bank fn prac- 
tically every parish of the whole monarchy. 


The result is the transaction with the German farmer is as 


follows: On a loan made at 4 per cent is added three-fourths per 
cent for amortization, one-fourth per cent to cover operating ex- 
penses of the association, and by paying this amount, a total 
of 5 per cent annually for between 40 and 50 years, the entire 
loan is paid off. The farmers of this country must be got out 
of the clutches of money lenders, such as demand uncon- 
selonable rates and terms, factors who charge outrageous inter- 
est on advances, merchants who sell him goods on time at 
double prices, middlemen who take advantage of the situation 
to despoil him, transportation companies which take all his 
products will bring him and call for more. I do not say 
these practices are universal or that the farmer is commonly 
imposed upon; but the picture is quite too familiar and at 
present he is too often helpless. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I understand that even at the other end of 
the earth, in New Zealand, they have a plan of lending money to 
farmers at 3 per cent on the principle of amortization, so that 
at the end of 30 years, on an extremely low rate of interest 
a farmer can acquire a home or borrow money on the home, 
improve it, make it more productive, and by the use of easy 
eredit produce the values from the home easily to pay for its 
development. 

I do not know whether the investigators studied the New 
Zealand method or not, and I should be giad to have the report 
include the New Zealand method of farm land credits. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the commission did not 
visit New Zealand, but I do not doubt that the Senator from 
Oklahoma is entirely correct in his statement of the practice 
there. I have, however, no information on that subject through 
the commission or from any inyestigation which I have made. I 
have not any question but that the Senator’s statement is cor- 
rect. The system there is similar to the system which has been 
in existence and in operation in Germany for a great many 

ears. . 

z The farmer, to whom we must go for what we eat and wear, 
should and must be a free man, when he is fit and does his 
part, and not the slave of grinding conditions. Some of these 
conditions can be remedied by legislation. We surely can find 
a plan adaptable to circumstances here which will build up the 
economic as well as the social structure of rural life. 

I wish to submit as a part of my remarks the preliminary 
statement agreed upon by the permanent American commission, 
on board of the steamship Cedric as they were returning from the 


investigations in Europe, in cooperation with the United States 
commission, heretofore mentioned. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave will be 
granted. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN COMMISSION, 


The American Commission on Agricultural Cooperation has completed 
its tour of European countries and has perfected plans to digest and 
compile the information obtained with regard to cooperation and the 
organization of rural life in European countries along financial, busi- 
ness, and social lines. It is believed that this task can be completed 
before the end of the present year, when the final report of the com- 
mission will be submitted. 

The commission is deeply impressed with the vital Importance of a 
88 3 and united rural population. In this respect the 
countries of Europe offer a lesson which may not long be disregarded 
in America without serious consequences. 

The agricultural interests of most of the European countries visited 
by the commission are a along one or more of the following 
lines: Credit, production, distribution, and social organization for the 
betterment of country life. 

Organizations for the provision of credit facilities for European farm- 
ers follow the natural division into short-time personal credit and long- 
time 8 credit. The ese for the provision of per- 
sonal eredit facilities are as hig y 3 as are the systems of 
commercial banking. The prevailing rate of interest p by the farm- 
ers for short-time loans is from 4 to 54 per cent. ne terms offered 
European farmers are generally better designed to meet the peculiar 
requirements of agriculturists than are the terms obtainable to-day by 
the American farmers. 

The personal-credit organizations have the form of cooperative so- 
cletles. Very often the members of these societies assume unlimited 
liability for the debts of the society, while in other cases the socteties 
take the form of limited liability. As a rule, in European countries the 
law makes little or no provision for exemptions of any kind. These 
short-time credit societies furnish cheap, safe, and elastic credit to 
their members by reason of their control by farmers, and are organiza- 
tions exclusively in the interest of farmers, who operate them at nomi- 
nal cost and without seeking dividend profit to such societies. 

Land-mortgage eredit has been organized so as to place a collective 
security back of bonds issued by land-mortgage societies, In contrast 
with the system of marketing individual loans upon individual mort- 
gages, Without discussing the form of organization employed for this 

urpose it may be stated that these land-mortgage institutions bring to 

way tee farmers low interest rates; the privileges of repaying loans in 
small fixed annual installments extending over a term of years—in 
some cases as long as 75years under the amortization plan, although 
rovision for earlier payment is made if the borrower so desires; pro- 
ection from advance in interest rates, and the practical elimination of 
commission charges. Many of these personal-credit societies and land- 
mortgage associations are fostered by Government grants, loans, or spe- 
cial provisions of law. Mortgage bonds issued 0 commercial banks and 
by private joint-stock land-mortgage banks sell substantially on the 
same basis with like securities issued by Government-favo institu- 
tions, and both classes of banks are recognized as needful in the de- 
velopment and conservation of agricultural resources. In many in- 
stances private and commercial banks purchase the securities of land- 
mortgage associations. Experience has demonstrated that such land- 
mortgage bonds are liquid assets, 

The systems of land-title registration in countries possessing such 
mortgage institutions practically prevent dispute of title upon mort- 
gaged nd. Provisions are also generally afforded these mortgage Insti- 
tutions which eliminate undue legal delays in the recovery of loans 
placed with defaulting borrowers. Savings and trust funds nre fre- 
quently invested in securities of such mortgage institutions under 
sanction of law. Loans up to 50, or even 66, per cent are made on lands 
of dependable value and are considered safe and conservative and com- 
pare favorably with provincial and Government bonds. 

The organizations for production and distribution of farm products 
follow cooperative lines. Farm products are sold by the producer at a 
relatively higher price and are bought by the consumer at a relatively 
lower price, because the cost of distribution is considerably lowered by 
cooperative marketing, which results also in improving the quality and 
uniformity of farm products and in promoting more businesslike methods 


in farming operations. 

It is the opinion of many of the leaders of this movement in Europe 
that the question of rural credit ought not to be divorced from co- 
operation for business purposes and the general organization of com- 
munity life in rural distriets. In some European countries visited, agri- 
culture and country iife interests generally are thoroughly organized 
and coordinated. he studies of the commission emphasize the neces- 
sity of defining the functions on the one hand of the Government, and 
on the other of voluntary organizations In promoting the development 
of country life. In some of these countries t emphasis is placed 
upon the value of voluntary associations, and such State aid as in- 
volves governmental control over the activities of rural organizations is 
deprecated as tending to stifle the initiative of the people: 

nral conditions, environment, and temperament in Europe differ 
widely in the various countries, and also differ from rural conditions, 
environment, and temperament In America, as conditions differ in our 
several States and Provinces; therefore it may be neccessary in some 
cases to modify these European systems if they are to be adapted to 
meet the needs of American farmers. At the same time cooperative 
effort among the farmers of America might well be more pN em- 
ployed, and the facts gathered should be of great value in developing 
methods suited to the needs of the farmers in the several sections, 
States, and Provinces. 

To this end the American commission, with a membership in 36 
States and in 4 Provinces of Canada, has effected an organization, with 
headquarters In Washington, D. C., and invites the aid and cooperation 
of farmers and all agricultural organizations and persons concerned in 

romoting a more prosperous and contented rural life as the enduring 
is of our material, social, and civil welfare. 

The commission desires to call attention to the geographical scope of 
its inquiries, which were conducted in Italy, Hungary, Austria, Ger- 
many, France, England, Ireland, and Wales, while subcommittees were 
sent to Russia, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Swe- 
den, Egypt, Spain, and Scotland. In all of these countries the members 
of the commission were officially received by the 8 Governments 
and were given every opportunity to carry out r studies. National 
and local officials, central institutions, and local societies, eminent 
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economists, leading agriculturists, and business men all contributed 
with most gratifying willingness to the successful accomplishment of 
the work of the commission. 

The commission has selected two committees to draft the final report 
regarding the investigation to submit to the full commission. 

The members of the compilation commission are; Dr. Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, of Massachusetts, president of the Massachusetts prorat 
College and formerly a member of the Roosevelt Country Life Commis- 
sion: Dr. John Lee Coulter, the Government’s expert on agricultural 
statisties; Mr. Le Roy Hodges, formerly immigration commissioner of 
the Southern Commercial Congress; Dr. Charles F. Bailey, deputy min- 
ister of agriculture. Province of Ontario, Canada; and Mr. Robert L. 
Munce, of Pennsylvania, farmer. 

The members of the advisory committee are: Dr. J. E. Stubbs, presi- 
dent of the University of Nevada; Dr. H: A. Morgan, dean of the school 
of agriculture, University of Tennessee: State nator John Cunning- 
ham, of Ohio, farmer; Robert B. Van Cortlandt, of New York, farmer 
and retired banker: William B. Hatch, of Michigan, editor and farmer; 
Col. J. S. Williams, of Texas, farmer; and Lieut. Gov. E. L. Daughtridge, 
of North Carolina, farmer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Any financial system is insufficient, in- 
adequate, and fails utterly in its application which denies to 
that great industry lying at the base of all wealth and which 
must- prosper if there is to be prosperity, which must make 
progress, if there is to be any, and which must keep pace with 
the times and improve in method in order to supply the in- 
creasing demand of a growing population just and fair facili- 
ties equal to those furnished the other great industries. 

It is said the farmers’ assets are not liquid, therefore they 
can not be utilized, as, for instance, goods moving in trade. I 
do not dispute the claim. I simply say then the farmer must 
have a system or plan different from the commercial plan 
suitable to the proper demands of agriculture. There is a 
necessary relation between cooperation and organization among 
the farmers and a banking scheme which must be evolved in 
solving their financial problems. Credit is necessary to suc- 
cessful cooperation. Organization on a cooperative basis will 
make possible the establishment of a system of agricultural 
credits. The most eminent authority on German commercial 
and agricultural banking, Prof. Reisser, says, “Agriculture re- 
quires a credit system adapted to the special nature of its 
production.” Let us have this great economic truth sink into 
our minds to stay. Let us not ignore or blot it from our 
memories. Fully cognizant of its meaning let us face the prob- 
lem in the blazing light of that truth. 

By Bulletin No. 1, April, 1918, by John Lee Coulter, it appears 
that of the total loans made by national banks only 6 per cent 
are secured by real estate, including mortgage owned; that of 
the total loans made by mutual savings banks, 42.6 per cent are 
so secured; that of the total loans made by steck savings banks, 
40.6 per cent are thus secured; that of the total loans made by 
loan and trust companies, 10 per cent are thus secured; that of 
the total loans made by private banks, 20.5 per cent are thus 
secured. 

As I understand, this includes all real estate, and I dare say 
a comparatively small portion of the real estate included is 
country property. 


NECESSITY FOR A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF RURAL BANKING. 


Mr. President, in what I have said I have sought to present a 
kind of general survey of the economic situation as affecting 
agriculture as an industfy, a business, and a life, for it means 
all of these. 

Particular reference has been had to pending and proposed 
legislation respecting what is designated “ currency reform,” as 
related to that situation. I have sought to concisely state some 
reasons why I regard it highly desirable, if not absolutely nec- 
essary, that legislation, such as the pending Federal reserve 
bill, should be enacted into law, and that speedily. 

I have endeavored to point out that our present system of 
national banks is a commercial system, incapable of meeting the 
needs of agriculture. 

I have contended that the Federal reserve bill likewise is 
necessarily limited to the demands of commerce and industries. 
I have attempted, though in a cursory way, to point out the 
efforts made in other countries to save agriculture by coopera- 
tive organizations and the establishment of banking and credit 
systems and to suggest that we profit by the experience and 
example of older countries, compelled by necessity to devise and 
put in operation such systems that agriculture might prosper. 

I have sought to give a glance at the status of agriculture 
in this country, its importance, its problems, and rural condi- 
tions to-day. z 

I have particularly aimed to stress the disadvantages under 
which the farmer now labors by reason of the lack of proper 
financial facilities, and to point out the necessity of a separate, 
distinct banking law under which institutions will be organized 
which can be authorized and empowered to supply the peculiar 
needs of the farmer. 


I contend that adequate banking facilities are necessary to 
the successful conduct of any business; that for this large class 
of our citizenship, about one-third of our population, and for 
this great industry upon the prosperity of which the welfare of 
the Nation depends, there has heen heretofore no sufficient pro- 
vision for meeting their banking necessities. 

I contend further their financial requirements can not be 
sufficiently provided for, except through a special system of 
rural baffking. 

I would like now to be more specific, both as to the needs and 
the remedy. Before attempting to provide a remedy you will 
want to clearly understand the needs. 

The needs of the farmer, as I conceive them, can be stated, 
in a condensed way, under three general heads, as follows: 
FIRST. THE NEED OF CAPITAL TO ACQUIRE, IMPROVE, AND EQUIP HIS 

FARM, 


The cost of improving and equipping his farm is as much a 
part of the capital requirements of the farmer as the cost of 
the machinery in a cotton mill is a part of the capital cost of 
the mill, No class of men should be expected to work without 
tools or to make bricks without straw. A certain amount of 
money must be inyested as capital in any business in order to 
equip that business and enable it to earn proper returns. This 
capital must be permanently invested or else it must be loaned 
to the business for a long period on such terms that the loan 
can be repaid in small annual installments out of a portion of 
the profits derived from the business. This is felt keenly, too, 
when one desires to purchase land and acquire a home in the 
country. A remedy means tenants will become owners. 

SECOND. BANKING FACILITIES, 

The farmer must have available institutions which can meet 
his temporary banking requirements. He must be able to bor- 
row for a few months some of the money needed to till the soil 
and to haryest and market the crop. Like the merchant who 
seeks temporary accommodation to secure money with which to 
discount his bills and pays back this money out of the proceeds 
of sale of the goods purchased therewith, so the farmer must 
likewise be able to borrow temporarily to discount his bills for 
fertilizer, seed, and so forth, and for the purpose of carrying 
on his business during its nonproductive period. Such loans 
must run for a few months, must be repaid out of the proceeds 
of the crop, and should not properly be borrowed on a real estate 
mortgage on the farm any more than the manufacturer's tem- 
porary accommodations for discounting his bills should be bor- 
rowed on a mortgage on his plant. 

THIRD. BUSINESS METHODS IN THE COXDUCT OF HIS BUSINESS. 

The farmer, like the merchant, will ultimately keep an accu- 
rate statement of the condition of his business, so that he can 
always ascertain whether he is operating at a profit or at a loss, 
and he will cease depending on the business man to conduct all 
business transactions for him. He will adopt business methods 
and put them in practice in his own affairs. 

HOW THESE NEEDS CAN BE SUPPLIED. 

If this analysis of the farmer's needs approaches accuracy, 
the important question then is, How can these needs be sup- 
plied? And it must be remembered that these needs have been 
stated in the order of their importance, and that, in order to 
meet the requirements of the situation, it is necessary to provide 
some machinery for supplying these needs in the order named. 

FIRST. HIS CAPITAL NEEDS. 

How can the farmer secure capital for the improvement and 
equipment of his farm or for the purchase of a farm? 

The answer is obvious, The farmer bas only one asset, viz, 
land, on the eredit of which he can secure capital. He must 
secure his capital by borrowing on his land. Remembering that 
this capital must be in substance a permanent investment, it 
is obvious that any loan on land, made for the purpose of supply- 
ing the capital requirements of the farmer, should be a long- 
time loan, repayable in small annual installments set aside by 
the farmer for that purpose out of the annual profits derived 
by reason of the purchase or the improvements and equipment 
made possible by the loan. A loan of one year or three years 
or five years will not furnish the farmer's capital requirements, 
because he obviously can not repay it from his profits in that 
time. No other business could pay off its capital investment 
within such a period. 

It is plain, therefore, that the best if not the only method 
of furnishing the capital requirements of the farmer is the 
creation of a long-term first-mortgage bond, secured on his 
land, which bond shall contain an amortization or sinking-fund 
provision, so that a small amount will be set aside each year 
sufficient in the aggregate to pay off the bond when it matures. 
This is analogous to the German Landschaft plan. 


- 
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Moreover, the capital requireménts of the farmer, like the 
capital requirements of the merchant, manufacturer, or the 
railroad, can not be met by direct loans from the banks. The 
farmer’s lonns, made to furnish his capital requirements, should 
run from 20 to 50 years. No bank can loan money for such a 
length of time. The money must be borrowed from the invest- 
ing public. 

Consequently the problem is not only to create such a bond, 
but more than this, it is to create such a bond in such a way 
that it will be bought and traded in by the investing public on 
the best terms. 

In order to do this, the bond must not only be secured on 
the land but it must be guaranteed by some financial institution 
or institutions of sufficient standing to satisfy the investor 
that the bond is absolutely beyond question. Just here is where 
a special system of banks is needed, which will be authorized 
to use their credit in guaranteeing such bonds under restric- 
tions which will reduce the risk of such guaranties to a mini- 
mum. Such banks must be limited in their operations, so that 
a guaranty of this kind will net, under any circumstances, en- 
danger their solvency. 

SECOND. HIS TEMPORARY BANKING NEEDS, 

The temporary banking facilities needed by the farmer must be 
supplied by local institutions managed and controlled by his 
neighbors, who are familiar with his needs, and who will see that 
the money borrowed is applied to the purposes for which it was 
obtained. This means that the farmer should have available 
the services and resources of a local rural bank, owned and 
managed by local people, which will collect together the neigh- 
borhood funds and make them available for neighborhood 
purposes. In the system outlined in the bill which I have 
offered, these local rural banks serve this purpose, and are also 
permitted to use their credit to guarantee the long-term bonds 


‘of the farmer, and so aid in supplying his capital requirements, 


which are the first and greatest needs. This follows the idea 
of the Raiffeisen system, to which I have alluded. 
THIRD. HIS NEED OF BUSINESS METHODS. 


The observance of business methods by the farmer and the 
keeping of proper accounts can not and could not be enforced 
simply by legislation. Business methods will be observed only 
where business conditions require the observance. The obsery- 
ance of business principles by the farmer will be accomplished 
when the banks which lend him the money for his temporary 
requirements demand the observance of such practices and the 
keeping of proper accounts as a condition of such loans. The 
local rural bank provided for in the bill will induce the farmer 
to keep accurate accounts as a condition to his obtaining the 
desired credit to meet his annually recurring banking needs. 

HOW TIIE BILL MEETS THESE REQUIREMENTS. 

The bill, through a system of rural banks, limited as to their 
operations and containing the power to use their credit in guar- 
anteeing long-term farm bonds, furnishes a means of meeting 
these three essentials of any banking system suggested for the 
rural population. The rural banking board is so constituted 
and given such powers of supervision and control as to safe- 
guard all transactions and have the system conform to cor- 
rect principles. 

COMMERCIAL BANKS ARE UNABLE TO MEET TIHE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
FARMER. 

I feel quite convinced that we can not expect a system of 
commercial banking to meet the needs of the farmer. It is 
recognized all over the world that no commercial banks can 
with safety be allowed to execute a pure contract of guaranty. 
A commercial bank can not afford to guarantee the payment of 
long-term bonds. Its assets must be quickly convertible and 
must become due and payable within a short period. By con- 
census of opinion it is generally recognized that it is unwise 
for commercial banks to lend money for a longer period than 
four months. It must be in position to respond to any liability 
on demand. 3 5 

FIRST, CAPITAL. 

As the farmer's capital requirements must be met by long- 
term loans obtained from the investing public, as the guaranty 
of these long-term bonds by some financial institution is neces- 
sary to their sale, as a commercial bank can not safely execute 
a contract of guaranty, it is obvious that commercial banks 
can not meet the farmer’s capital requirements. 

SECOND. TEMPORARY BANKING FACILITIES, 

As commercial *banks can not safely grant temporary credit 
for longer than four months, and as the farmer's requirements 
are for temporary accommodations for a longer period (or 
until the crop comes in), it is equally obvious that commercial 
banks are not suited to supply the annually recurring banking 
needs of the farmers. 


THIRD. BUSINESS METHODS. > 

Commercial banks, as a rule, are located in cities, towns, vil- 
lages, or other centers. They are usually remote from the 
farmer. Being remote, they are unable to make small loans 
needed in the operation of his business because of the expense 
incident thereto and because they can not keep in close enough 
touch to ascertain if the money derived from these loans is 
used for the purposes for which it was granted. The local 
rural bank is accessible, convenient, and conducted at nominal 
expense. 

* THE PRESENT CURRENCY BILL, 

Let me recur again to the pending Federal reserve bill, which 
is generally referred to by the public as a “ currency-reform 
measure.” As a matter of fact, it is more than this. It is, in 
fact, a bill for the reform of the currency and for the reform 
of the existing commercial banking system. But the bill refers 
only to commercial banking and not to rural banking, as here- 
tofore stated. 

As a currency bill I favor the Federal reserve bill. As a 
reform of commercial banking I favor it. I am prepared to say 
that in the effort to meet the needs of the farmers it has gone 
further than any commercial banking act has ever gone. I 
respectfully insist that the farmer's needs can not be dealt 
with and should not be dealt with in a commercial banking bill. 

This is so important I feel justified in repeating that it must 
be evident that the Federal reserve bill, although it attempts 
to grant some relief to the farmers, does not meet the needs 
of the situation. The only provisions in the bill to meet the 
farmer's banking requirements, as we have seen, are contained 
in section 27. This provides that not exceeding 25 per cent of 
the capital and surplus or 50 per cent of the time deposits of 
certain banks can be loaned on the security of unencumbered 
lands for not exceeding nine months. 

This provision, from the standpoint of the farmer, is inef- 
fectual for three reasons: 

First. Because a nine months’ loan can not furnish the cap- 
ital requirements of the farmer, for obvious reasons. It is not 
a permanent investment. It is not a loan which can be repaid 
out of the profits of the business, 

INEFFECTUAL. 


Second, The class of loan provided is not suited to meet the 
annually recurring banking requirements of the farmer, . To 
meet his temporary financial needs a farmer can no more afford 
to put a mortgage on his property than the manufacturer could 
afford to put a mortgage on his plant in order to secure a 
ninety-day, accommodation. 


INADEQUATE. 


Third. The relief afforded in the bill is, moreover, inadequate. 
The present mortgage loans on farms in the United States ap- 
proximate $3,000,000,000. In explanation of section 27 of the 
bill, the chairman of the committee has said, in effect, that i£ 
every bank in the system loaned every dollar that it could under 
this provision there would be available about $250,000,000, 
which is just about one-fourteenth, or 7 per cent, of the present 
requirements, and is obviously inadequate. 

SPECIAL BANKS NECESSARY. 


The conclusion is irresistible that rural banking should be 
provided for in a separate system from commercial banking; 
that rural banks should have a special power to use their credit 
in addition to their cash resources to meet the needs of the 
farmer, and especially in order to aid the farmer to obtain 
capital, and should, on the other hand, be limited and restricted 
as to their operations and activities, so that the use of their 
eredit will not impair their solvency. 

Some critics have suggested that bankers and capitalists 
would like to facilitate the mortgaging of farms and issuing of 
bonds in the expectation that they might eventually own the 
farms. Here, again, the experiences of other countries is help- 
ful. In Saxony 85 per cent of the land-mortgage bonds are 
held by the people of that Province. The rural people them- 
selves are the chief and, in most instances, almost the exclusive 
owners of the bonds. ‘The terms are so favorable to the bor- 
rower as to interest, reductions, and payments there can be no 
excuse whatever for losing his land. 

Mr. President, I frankly say that the bill I have introduced 
has its weaknessses. It is not claimed to be perfect. It is not 
the last thought or the final word on the subject by any means. 
It has the merit of proposing something definite, and my hope 
is it will provoke discussion and lead to action now. It seems 
to me greatly preferable to have it considered at this time 
rather than have it go over to next session, It ought to be 
taken up and, if possible, considered and acted upon along with 
the commercial-banking bill. 
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Mr. President, there is no more important subject before the 
people of this country to-day than the unsolyed problems of 
rural life. : 

It is gratifying to note that interest is being aroused on this 
subject and our people are stirring in an unprecedented fashion. 
The highest country ideals mean the highest civilization. 

If we can set in motion agencies that will bring about the 
highest type of an advanced rural society, we will have done a 
most useful public work. 

If we can start moving forces which will develop the best 
country life, we will haye answered the call for genuine service. 

We make a tremendous contribution in those directions when 
we reach out our hand to the tillers of the soil and say,“ We will 
start with you on the land; we will be with you in the cultiva- 
tion, go with you to the markets, and open the way for you to 
finance your affairs.” 

When that is done, fair opportunity will widen the horizon 
and beautify the lives of those engaged in agriculture. It will 
open the way for the betterment of rural conditions, even as 
Daniel's window opened toward Jerusalem. 

Mr. President, I moye that the resolutions and the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and that 
the statement which accompanies the bill, explaining it, may 
be printed as a document. (S. Doc. No. 158.) 

The motion was agreed to. 


INVESTIGATION OF ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE LEGISLATION. 


Mr. REED. I send to the desk a resolution and ask that it 
be read. I shall then make a statement in just a few words 
about it.“ 

The resolution (S. Res. 159) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the expenses of the investigation of the charge of a 
“lobby being maintained in Washington,” ordered by the Senate under 
resolution of May 29, 1913, be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary or the chairman of the subcommittee thereof. 
The stenographers employed shall receive a compensation at a rate not 
to exceed 81 ve printed page. ‘The action of said subcommittee in 
employing clerks is hereby ratified, and the expense so incurred shall 
be paid out of the fund Aead. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may be now considered by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that under the 
statute the resolution ought first to go to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I understand that by unanimous consent the 
Senate can do almost anything. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think so. The 
Ste does not think that wiil satisfy the statutes of the United 
States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is a statute covering the subject. I 
can assure the Senator from Missouri that the committee will 
take up and consider the resolution as soon as possible. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask consent 
at this time to report favorably with an amendment from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate the resolution submitted by myself this afternoon. 
The amendment appears upon a separate sheet. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the original resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion. 

The Secrerary. The original resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of the investigation of the charge of a 
“lobby being maintained in Washington,” ordered by the Senate under 
resolution of May 29, 1913, be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary or the chairman of the subcommittee thereof. The 
tomes. vd employed shall receive a compensation at a rate not to 
ex $1 per p nted page. The action of said subcommittee in em- 
ploying clerks is hereby ratified, and the expense so incurred shall be 
paid out of the fund aforesaid. 


Mr. REED. The amendment has been written in there. It 
comes in at that point. J 

The Secretary. The following amendment is proposed: 

The committee is authorized to continue the employment of such 
clerks and stenographers until the work of the committee as authorized 
be completed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture to ask the 
Senator from Missouri whether or not the end of this investi- 
gation is anywhere in sight? 

Mr. REED. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What is the question? 


Mr. GALLINGER. I asked the Senator from Missouri 
whether the end of the so-called lobby investigation was in 
sight. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator from Missouri knows more 
about that than I do, 

Mr, GALLINGER. I asked the question of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I can not answer the question. The committee 
has been proceeding as rapidly as it could with some regard for 
some of the duties of the Members here. The expenses have 
been held to the absolute minimum. The only reason for re- 
questing the adoption of the resolution at this time is that a 
technical objection has been raised to it as it was originally 
submitted, in which it is claimed that there was yo authoriza- 
tion of clerks. The only clerks employed have been some five 
or six people to separate, out of something like 150,000 or 
200,000 letters, those which appeared to be somewhat pertinent 
to the inquiry. Their work is almost completed, although prob- 
ably there will be a couple of indexes to be prepared. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Beyond question provision ought to be 
made to pay the expenses of the investigation; and yet I am 
somewhat curious to know exactly how far it is going. Almost 
every suggestion that is made here about somebody being around 
the Capitol, as a suggestion was made this morning concerning 
Mexico, is met with the remark, “ Why, let the lobby committee 
take it up.“ Some of us had not thought the field would be as 
wide as it has proved to be. 

I have noticed that about 4,000 printed pages have been sent 
to us. That means $4,000 for stenographle work. Of course, 
I have no disposition to curtail the work of the committee; and 
yet I venture to say that I trust the committee will exclude 
everything they can in the future, so as to get to the end of 
the investigation, and make a report. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, nobody wants to quit this work 
more, I think, than the members of the committee, because it Is 
very onerous. 

I ask for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate has reported the 
resolution favorably; but before we dismiss the subject I want 
to express the hope that the committee to discover lobbies in 
Washington will not quit until it has investigated the lobby—the 
paid syndicate which I believe to exist—which is trying to 
propagate and bring about a war between the United States and 
the Republic of Mexico. The original language of the resolution 
is broad enough to cover that question, and I hope the com- 
mittee will go into it before it ceases its labors. 

I am firmly convinced that special interests—moneyed inter- 
ests in Mexico and moneyed interests in the United States— 
are enlisted in bringing about a war between this country and 
that country. It is of the utmost importance to the American 
people, if that be a fact, as I believe it to be—I do not know 
with any degree of absolute personal knowledge—that it should 
be examined into before the committee adjourns, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will add to what I have 
said that I sincerely hope this committee, which was appointed 
for a different purpose, will not enter upon an investigation of 
matters connected with our relations with Mexico. 

There may be somebody who wants a war. I do not know 
who he is. I am sure I do not want a war. I can not believe 
there is a conspiracy on foot to plunge the United States into a 
war with any country. I think it would be “ love's labor lost” 
if the committee should undertake that investigation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE (S. DOC. NO. 159). 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent ` 
that an article by Mr. Moorfield Storey, relative to the Philip- 
pine Islands situation, be incorporated in the Record or printed 
as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the Senator's request that 
the article may be printed as a public document? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask that it may be incorporated in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the Senator's statement as to 
what the article is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The article is one by Mr. Moorfield Storey 
relative to the Philippine Islands situation. It is a very able 
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document and one that he has taken considerable time to pre- 
pare. It is upon a subject that is bound to be of great interest 
to the American people, especially during the next year, I 
know it will throw great light upon the situation, and I ask that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I assume the Senator has read 
the article? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Ihave read it. It is a very able document. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have read the article, 
and it is a very able one, as the Senator says; but I do not 
think an article of its kind and length ought to be printed in 
the Recorp. Those who sre particularly interested in the sub- 
ject can be informed if it is printed as a public document. 
That is the usual practice of the Senate with reference to docu- 
ments of this character. I shall object to its being printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator object to its being printed 
as a public document? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 


I have no objection at all to that. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Then I ask that it may be printed as a | 


public document. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, 
‘article will be printed as a public document. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE—FATHER'S DAY. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise, in a small matter, for a 
dual purpose—something of privilege, but more of justice to a 
Member of the coordinate branch. 

The public papers have been printing, and the ‚CONGRESSIONAL 
Record recording, by some error, that I am the author of a bill 
or measure of some nature having for its object the creation 
of a day designated as “father’s day.” I have never seen such 
a bill; I never heard of such a bill until this publication; I 
have never presented such a measure. But since there seems 
to be some credit here and there given to that benefaction it is 
in justice to the distinguished Representative from Maryland, 
Mr. Lewis, that I desire the public records corrected and that 
he may be given the credit wherever such credit is due, as he, 
I understand, is the author of this very meritorious project. 

Again, sir, the public press, by some error, credits me with 
the excellent literary production of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Lane] in the proceedings of the woman 
suffrage day. The Senator from Oregon created an observation 
exquisite for its literary invention, as well as for its delightful 
construction. The public press for some days has been crediting 
me with this. -I simply desire to say that I made no speech to 
this honorable body on the woman suffrage question at the time 
of the presentation of the petitions on the subject. The credit 
and praise which have been given me are due to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

With these corrections, I thank the Senate for its attention, 
as I rose merely to “render unto Cæsar the things which are 
Cæsars.” 


the 


SALARIES OF PAGES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution from the House of Representatives, the title 
of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. House joint resolution 118, making appro- 
priations for certain expenses incident to the first session of the 
Sixty-third Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
- consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. JONES. Let it be read, Mr. President. - 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The resolution will be read in a 
moment. In the meantime it will take but a second for me to 
say that it is a joint resolution passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on yesterday, providing for paying the salaries of 
the pages who serve here in the Senate and those who serve 
in the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will not the Senator have the resolution 
referred to the Appropriations Committee and reported back in 
the regular way? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
form if any Senator desires it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it would be better. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Senators will know just as much 
about the joint resolution when they hear it read as they will 
know after it has been reported from the committee. 

The joint resolution contains about a dozen lines, and simply 
provides for paying the salaries of these little boys, who ought 
to be paid before to-night. They have not had a cent of money 
for more than a month. 


I will go through that empty 
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Mr. GALLINGER. There is no question about the urgency 
of the matter, but there are a great many other bills that might 
be acted upon in the same way, and requests of this kind are 
constantly made. I am not one of the technical Members of 
the bedy, but the Senator is the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, and some of the rest of us are members of it, and 
we will authorize the Senator to report back the joint resolution 
immediately. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
have to go through that form. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall not object, Mr. President. 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution because of its ab- 
solute simplicity. It is but a simple provision to pay the 
salaries of the pages. The Senate will understand it just as 
well without a report as with a report from the committee. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. JONES. Let us have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following sums are appropriated out of any 

money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, namely: 
SENATE. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, messengers, and others in 
the service of the Senate, namely: 

For 16 pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $2.50 per day 
each from July 1, 1915, until the close of the first session of the 
Sixty-third Congress; so much as may be necessary. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

For the following employecs, from and including July 1, 1913, until 
the close of the first session of the Sixty-third Congress, namely: 

For 46 pages, including 2 riding pages, 4 telephone pages, 1 press- 
guar page, and 10 pages for duty at the entrances to the Hall of the 
$ 


If the Senator objects, I shall 


louse, at $2.50 per day each; 3 telephone operators, at the rate of 
75 per month each; so much as may be necessary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
. ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—CONSTITUTIONALIST CAUSE IN MEXICO. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I rise to a matter of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
state it. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On Thursday, August 7, the Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. WILLIAM ALDEN Sur, made the following 
statement in the course of his remarks on the Mexican situa- 
tion : 

The difficulty of this situation, if I may be permitted to say so, is 
that there is so much misinformation abroad. This morning, for in- 
stance, the first page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD contains an ex- 
hibit of the so-called Carranza strength which an immediate investi- 
gation might easily dispel. 

I am bound to say, in justice to my colleagues upon both sides of 
the Chamber, that there is at the present moment in this Capital a 
thorough, practical, systematic lobby. putting forth their revolutionary 

ropaganda with a serious and a definite object of affecting the Amer- 
can attitude toward the Government of Mexico, which Senators ought 
to fully’ understand. 


I had been called out of the Chamber before the Senator from 
Michigan began his speech and was not present when he was 
on the floor. I would have called attention to this matter 
yesterday but for the fact that the Senate properly adjourned 
on account of the unfortunate death of the late Senator from 
Alabama. I 

Mr. President, I was responsible for having placed in the 
Recorp the statement to which the Senator from Michigan re- 
ferred. As he stated in the very next sentence, after referring 
to that exhibit: 

There is at the present moment in this Capital a thorough, practical, 
systematic lobby, putting forth thelr reyolutionary propaganda with a 
serious and a definite object of affecting the American attitude toward 
the Government of Mexico, which Senators ought to fully understand— 

I deem it my duty to state the source from which I obtained 
that statement. I neglected to do this through pure oversight 
when I obtained permission Wednesday to have the statement 
published in the Recorp and printed as a public document. 

I want to say here that since the death of Madero and the 
rise of the constitutionalists I have been watching affairs in 
Mexico with especial interest. On Tuesday, July 29, I intro- 
duced a resolution recognizing the belligerency of the constitu- 
tionalists, because I believe that this recognition is necessary 
to the maintenance of neutrality on the part of this Government 
between the contending forces. I introduced the resolutior on 


The Senator from Texas will 
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my own initiative and at the suggestion or intimation of no one 
else. 

A day or two after I introduced the resolution Mr. Romero, 
the official agent of the constitutionalists in Washington, called 
to see me and thanked me for having introduced the resolution. 
He did not endeavor in any way to suggest what my course 
should be in this matter or any other matter. I was impressed 
with the earnestness, the sincerity, and the ability of Mr. 
Romero, and I requested him to prepare a statement for me 
showing the history and the nature of the constitutionalist 
cause, the extent of the territory that the constitutionalists now 
control, and the number of men in the constitutionalist army. 
Mr. Romero had this statement prepared in his office at my re- 
quest, and did not know to what use I might put the statement. 

When I read the statement I deemed it of such value that I 
asked permission to have it published in the Rxconp and printed 
as a document. It did not emanate from any lobby whatever, 
and if any lobby exists here in behalf of the constitutionalist 
cause I do not know it. I know that my good friend the Sena- 
tor from Michigan would not suggest, in view of my statement, 
that I was influenced in any way by a lobby in this matter. If 
any lobby exists here improperly to influence legislation in be- 
half of the constitutionalists, the information ought to be given 
to the lobby investigating committee in order that the matter 
may be properly investigated. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, of course the Sen- 
ator from Texas understands that in what I said about the ex- 
hibit which appeared in the ConeressionaL Recorp, giving the 
so-called strength of the Carranza forces, L had no disposition 
whatever to criticize the Senator from Texas, whose motives 
and high character I appreciate very thoroughly. In a service 
of many years with him I have learned that he is both pains- 
taking and active and honorable in everything that he does. 

I did say, as the Senator has quoted me as saying, that much 
misinformation was abroad. I shall not repeat it. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat it. I could emphasize it, and I could give specific 
instances of proof, if that be desired. 

I encountered these same people on the Mexican border. They 
infested the city of El Paso for two years. They made it the 
base of their operations, and have now shifted their base of 
operations from El Paso to Washington. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Would the Senator object to giving us the 
names of those parties? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I will not object to giving the 
names. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will excuse me, does he mean 
lobbying with Members of Congress? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. They are not lobbying with 
Members of Congress, so far as I know. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If they are lobbying with any Members of 
Congress, I think the matter ought to be investigated. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But if any Senator on the other 
side of the Chamber challenges the statement that there is such 
an organization here, that it has its headquarters in one of the 
prominent buildings in Washington, that it has as its adviser 
a man who drew $50,000 from the Mexican treasury for his 
services at the close of the Madero revolution, I am prepared to 
sustain that charge. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Of course, I would not say what I am going to 
say in any sense to challenge the Senator’s statement, but it 
does seem to me that if for any reason the accuracy of the 
statement could be challenged, the information ought to be 
stated as to the individuals and the office and the association of 
which he speaks, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, Mr. President, I had thought 
possibly that if I could get my data together soon I would 
report fully to the Senate the result of my investigation and 
certain recommendations concerning its present aspect, which 
will include that matter. 

Mr. CLAPP. - If the Senator will pardon me further, it strikes 
me that the question of making the report of the committee 
and its recommendations is not necessarily involved in the 
statement that there is now an organization here, who they 
are, and where are their headquarters. I confess I have not seen 
any of them. If there are any such characters here, I think 
we should know who they are. I do not -want to press the 
Senator at this time if he has any hesitancy about the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I appreciate the motive of the 
Senator from Minnesota. I am only going to say that the 
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junta to which I refer is advised by Mr. Hopkins, of this city, 
a lawyer, who has been engaged by the Madero government in 
Mexico for service in this Capital, who seems to haye had the 
ear of the State Department in the last administration and who 
may have had access to this administration. I refer to Mr. Hop- 
kins and to Mr. Sommerfield, Mr. Sommerfield having been for 
over two years the head of the so-called Maderista propaganda 
on the border between the United States and Mexico. They 
are here now; they are carrying on this work, and they are 
undertaking to influence, not corruptly, the course of public 
opinion and the action of officials of this Government. 

Now, if you want further evidence, summon Mr. Hopkins and 
summon Mr. Sommerfield, the agent of the Maderista govern- 
ment, before the committee. I have had both of them before 
my committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has the Senator made a report from his 
committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have not made a formal report. 
The testimony has all been submitted to the Senate, and I 
think a final report should be made. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. What is the basis of the charge of the Senator 
from Michigan that Mr. Hopkins has the ear of the State De- 
partment? That is a grave charge. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a graye charge. 

Mr. JAMES. And it appears to me that if the Senator has 
such information as that upon which he bases so grave a charge 
in the Senate of the United States, the Senater ought to state 
to the Senate the facts upon which he bases the charge, and he 
himself onght to appear before the lobby committee to give this 
information. In the crisis that now confronts our Government, 
whether it is grave or not, certainly the charge the Senator has 
made upon the floor of this Chamber that our State Department 
has given its ear to a representative of the Madero government 
in Mexico is one that ought not to pass by unnoticed, but the 
facts should, if the Senator has them, be given. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I do not intend that it shall 
pass unnoticed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from North Carolina 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I shall make my report to the 
Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I withdraw the point of order for the 
present. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Michi- 
gan will permit me, it seems to me that he ought not to be load- 
ing any more work on the so-called lobby committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If there is substantial ground for the 
accusation which the Senator from Michigan makes—and I as- 
sume there must be—he ought to go to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, it seems to me, that committee having, I think, 
direct jurisdiction over matters of this kind. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Senator from Michigan is a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. The Secretary of State has 
repeatedly appeared before that committee. If the Secretary 
has been improperly influenced and has given improper hear- 
ings to anyone, the proper place for the Senator to have made 
that charge would have been to his colleagues on that com- 
mittee, and I am satisfied that committee would have directed 
a full investigation. The Senator has been attending the meet- 
ings of that committee, and I am surprised he could leave the 
committee this morning, come on the floor of the Senate, and 
make a charge that was not heard in that committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Virginia need not be surprised. I was called to my feet by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], who rose to a question 
of personal privilege. I was biding my time and would have 
made my report formally to the Senate for the Senator’s in- 
formation. I have never seen the Secretary of State in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations since he assumed the duties of his 
office. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator failed to see him, it is not 
the fault of the Secretary of State, who is always accessible. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Virginia ought to be cautious as to his own words in attempting 
to put me in a false position, because the Senator from Virginia 
has no warrant whatever for saying that I have said that any 
one has the ear of the Secretary of State. I was yery cautious 
to say “the State Department.” I did not say thé Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
tary of State, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not believe it; but you say it 


The State Department is run by the Secre- 


is 80. 

Mr. SWANSON. I believe it is so. The Secretary of State is 
capable, he is efficient, he is able, and patriotic; and I believe 
he runs the State Department. He is attentive to it. I am sure 
the Senator from Michigan, hs I do, entertains for the Secretary 
of State a very exalted opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. My opinion has never 
changed as to the eminent ability and patriotism of the Secre- 
tary of State. I have not criticized him and shall not do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question, and that is, Does he think it improper for the Depart- 
ment of State to listen to representations made by the constitu- 
tionalists and the different factions in Mexico? Should they not 
listen to them all and get all the facts they can? Is the Senator 
such a partisan that he thinks nobody ought to be listened to 
except one faction in Mexico? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no, Mr. President. I think 
the State Department should get its information wherever it 
can obtain it accurately, and I assume that it does so. I am 
finding no fault about that. When I said that there was in 
this Capital a determined lobby attempting to affect public 
opinion in the United States on the Mexican situation, I stated 
the fact. I know it to be the fact, and I know the men; I 
have encountered them before. They have never attempted to 
infiuence me, but their testimony under oath is upon the record, 
and it requires no guesswork from anyone to ascertain what 
they have done or how they have done it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Is that the information that the Senator 
gathered as chairman of a subcommittee—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is; some of it. 

Mr. SWANSON. On which the Senator says he expects to 
make a full report to the Committee on Foreign Relations very 
soon? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think I shall try to make a 
report on Monday to the Senate committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Is the Senator authorized to report to the 
Senate or to the Foreign Relations Committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will do whichever seems to be 


proper. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator think he is authorized to 
report to the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am sure that, in the regular 
order, it ought to come through the committee of which I am a 
member. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But, inasmuch as I have been 
asked to do it, I thought I might as well respond to the invita- 
tion. 

Mr. SWANSON. When was this wonderful evidence taken 
that is so important to the country? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. Wher was this wonderful evidence taken— 
how long ago? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. While the Senator was busily at 
work here in the summer of last year. 

Mr, SWANSON. When was it finished? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was printed about March 1. 

Mr. SWANSON. About March 1, and yet no report has been 
made? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator says the State Department has 
been derelict, although it only came into office on the 4th of 
March, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, Mr. President, the attempt 
of the Senator from Virginia to becloud our work will not have 
any influence with me. I have known him long enough to know 
that when he sees that it has been conscientiously and appro- 
priately done he will acknowledge it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I know that the evidence has been con- 
scientiously gathered. The Senator is always alert and active. 
I am only complaining of the delay in getting it to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is just possible, Mr. President, 
that, if I may have the cooperation of my friends on the other 
side of the Chamber who are also members of the committee, 
we can quickly finish and report our work. 


Mr. CRAWFORD, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. BACON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am going to say no more. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

z Mr. CRAWFORD. I thought the Senator had yielded the 
oor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to recognize 
all Senators at once, but that is an impossibility. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from New Mexico 
desires to ask me a question, I will answer it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, along the line the Senator was 
addressing the Senate upon, I merely wanted to ask a question 
that possibly may throw some light upon this matter, if the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] will yield to me. 
I think the testimony of Mr. Hopkins taken before the com- 
mittee here in Washington is the testimony to which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan referred? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is. 

Mr. FALL. That testimony is printed, and any Member of 
the Senate can get it at any time he wants it. It was taken, 
I think, in the presence of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
. and several of the other members of the subcom- 

ttee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer]. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the Senator tell us when that testimony 
was taken. 

Mr. FALL. It was taken in February, I think. 

Mr. JAMES. Dees the Senator think that testimony taken 
last February ought to be the basis for a charge made in the 
Senate that the State Department now is under the influence 
of certain individuals? 

Mr. FALL. I have made no charge. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I did not say that. 

Mr. FALL. I know nothing about Mr. Hopkins's influence 
upon this administration, if he has any. I imagine he has very 
little. That is my guess at it. There is, however, something in 
the testimony of Mr. Hopkins itself which was perfectly frank, 
He is the man who testified to receiving a $50,000 fee. 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator will permit me, certainly that 
testimony taken in February last can not throw any light upon 
the conduct of the State Department at this time, when we all 
know that this administration was not inducted into office until 
last March. 

Mr. FALL, Certainly not. Iwas simply trying to explain what 
this testimony of Mr. Hopkins’s was and what was the basis, 
as I understand, of the statement of the Senator from Michigan 
that Mr. Hopkins had influence with the State Department. 
Mr. Hopkins, I believe, testified—there was a question asked him 
on cross-examination—with reference to a certain letter which 
he had written to a man by the name of Firth, in Germany, 
and which had been repeated to the President of one of the 
Central American Governments, stating that Mr. Hopkins did 
have great influence with the State Department; but that was 
two or three years ago. I have certainly heard nothing of Mr. 
Hopkins's influence with this administration or with the State 
Department. I have met Mr. Hopkins two or three times in 
town recently. I want to say that on a very recent date I 
called Mr. Hopkins, as the attorney for the constitutionalist 
junta, into my office, because there was a threat to deport an 
American citizen from Mexico. The State Department were 
doing what they could to prevent the deportation of this Amer- 
ican citizen, but I did not believe their methods would be thor- 
oughly successful. I sent for Mr. Hopkins and repeated to him 
a statement that I had made to the Secretary of State with 
reference to the effect of this attempted deportation, and 
warned him that there might be interference which even this 
Government could not control in the event that method of 
dealing with American citizens was pursued. Mr. Hopkins 
secured a telegram to Pesqueira, governor of Sonora, with 
reference to that matter, and I think that it, together with the 
representations of the State Department, resulted in the action 
being taken which we wanted. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. STONE. What is before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The debate has been proceeding by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr, CRAWFORD, I desire to say a word., 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The present order of business is 
petitions and memorials. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to say a word, and I think the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] will indorse what I have 
to say. 

Mr. STONE. Very well; but after the Senator has finished 
I shall call for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. CRAWFORD addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the rule is going to be 
enforced, I shall insist that it be enforced right now, and not 
in such a way that one side is to have an opportunity to be 
heard and no opportunity is to be given to the other side to re- 
ply. Therefore, understanding that the Senator from Missouri 
will call for the regular order in a moment or two, I call for 
it now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, Mr. President, my desire is not to 
express a view in harmony with some things that have been 
said; I take exception to them; and I should like to have an 
opportunity to say a word or two on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
call for the regular order? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for the regular order. If it is under- 
stood that it is going to be called for by the Senator from Mis- 
souri after the Senator from South Dakota is through, it might 
as well be called for now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Missouri has not raised a question of order, and I think 
the Senator from South Dakota has a right to speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi did 
call for the regular order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator from Mississippi said 
that if it was to be called for, he would call for it, but he did 
not do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair knows what the Senator 
from Mississippi said; and he called for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I did not misunderstand, Mr. President; I 
understood what the Senator from Missouri said, and I insisted 
that, if the regular order was going to be called for, it should 
be called for now. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONFERENCE (s. DOC. NO. 157). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of 
State, accompanied with a report prepared by Mr. Hamilton 
Wright on behalf of the American delegates to the Second In- 
ternational Opium Conference, which met at The Hague on the 
ist of July last and adjourned on the 9th of the same month. 

The first opium conference assembled at The Hague on De- 
cember 1, 1911, and adjourned on January 23, 1912. The con- 
vention formulated by this conference has since been signed by 
all of the Latin American States and by a great majority of 
those of Europe, and all but three of the States that have signed 
have already agreed to proceed to the deposit of ratifications. 

The results of the conferences should be regarded by the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States with great satisfaction. 
An international convention imposing the obligation to enact 
legislation strictly to confine the trade in opium and allied 
narcotics to medical purposes has been signed by all but 10 
nations of the world, and there is reason to believe that by the 
end of the present year, through the action of the recent con- 
ference, all the nations of the world will have become signa- 
tories of the agreement. 

It remains for the Congress to pass the necessary legislation 
to carry out the stipulations of the convention on the part of 
the United States. Such legislation has recently passed the 
House of Representatives without a dissenting vote; and I 
earnestly urge that this measure, to the adoption of which this 
Government is now pledged, be enacted as soon as possible dur- 
ing the present session of the Congress. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 9, 1913. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION—OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE NAVY. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. I hesitate to take the time of the Senate for any 
considerable time, and I have so hesitated for several days; 
yet I think it is my duty to call the attention of the Senate to 
the matter to which I am about to refer. 


A few days ago, when the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] asked unanimous consent for the publication as a 
public document of an address recently delivered by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the senior Senator from New Hampshire, in 
the course of some remarks on that subject, propounded the fol- 
lowing inquiry: 

I will ask the Senator from Virginia whether the Secretary of the 
Navy in this address advocated what he has advocated somewhere else 
if not on that occasion, that the officers and sailors of the Navy should 
be required to mess together? 

The Senator from New Hampshire, while regarded as one of 
the sturdiest champions of stalwart Republicanism here, has 
such a reputation for fairness on both sides of this Chamber 
and is usually so careful in statements of this kind that I felt 
sure he did not desire to do injustice to any man of any party, 
and being morally certain that the Secretary of the Navy, whom 
I have known intimately for many years, entertained and had 
expressed no such views as were thus attributed to him, I asked 
the Senator from New Hampshire if he was quite sure that the 
Secretary of the Navy on any occasion had declared in favor of 
the sailors and officers of the Navy messing together, to which 
he replied: 

I think there can be no question about it. 
broadcast and never denied. 

on some further colloquy the Senator from New Hampshire 
said: 

I will suggest to him (the Senator from Indiana) that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has rescinded that order, admitting that it was got 
correct—that is my understanding. 

Mr. President, all this proves, if proof were necessary, how 
unsafe it is, here or elsewhere, to base statements reflecting 
upon the official or personal character of any man upon unveri- 
fied newspaper reports. 

The Secretary of the Navy assures me that he has never, in 
any public address nor in any other way, expressed the senti- 
ment attributed to him by the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire; that he never issued any such order as was spoken 
of by him, nor for a moment contemplated the issuance of such 
order. 

It transpires that a certain New York newspaper printed a 
story some time ago that the Secretary of the Navy favored 
the plan of requiring officers of the Navy and enlisted men to 
mess together, and had issued or was about to issue an order 
carrying that plan into execution, But it also transpires that 
immediately upon reading that publication, on the day following 
its appearance, the Secretary of the Navy repudiated and de- 
nied it. 

The Senator from New Hampshire doubtless read this original 
publication and observed that it was reproduced in other news- 
papers, but did not see the denial so promptly made by the 
Secretary. 

Such an oversight is neither strange nor unusual, for it is a 
matter of common knowledge that the people who read publi- 
cations, however false and libelous, rarely see the denial or 
retraction which often follows. 

To illustrate still further the unreliability of many news 
items, I call attention to the fact that notwithstanding my 
efforts, in the colloquy referred to, to defend the Secretary of the 
Nayy against a charge which I characterized as cruel if untrue, 
one of the leading newspapers of Washington on the following 
day in giving an account of the Senate proceedings stated in 
effect that Senator KERN had declared himself in favor of the 
proposition that officers and sailors should be required to mess 
together; while a day or two later it was declared by an after- 
noon paper, usually accurate in its news reports, that I was 
about to institute an investigation into certain matters per- 
taining to the Navy—there being not the slightest basis for 
such a statement. 

Mr. President, I allow no man to go beyond me in admiration 
for the American Navy, nor is any man prouder of its achieve- 
ments, which have glorified so many pages of American his- 
tory. But, sir, I have insisted, and shall continue to insist, that 
the door of opportunity shall never be closed in the faces of 
enlisted men who by bravery, devotion to duty, and proved 
ability show themselves to be worthy of promotion. 

I have complained that under present regulations, as I have 
understood them, when the enlisted man, no matter what his 
merit may be, reaches a certain subordinate place a dead wall 
stands in his way which prevents further advancement. There 
is only one avenue through which it is 5 for him to reach 
further promotion, and that is under a ation which permits 
12 of such men to take an examination once each year before a 
board of naval officers and who if successful in that examination 
may be advanced to higher rank. Many enlisted men, common 
sailors, are looking forward to this examination as their last 
and only chance for preferment, and study hard and work as- 
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siduously while in the service, hoping that through this only 
avenue they may have their laudable ambitions gratified. 

| These enlisted men who take this examination are, according 
to an editorial printed in a recent issue of the Washington Post, 
referred to by officers of the Navy as “ mustangs,” an appella- 
tion of doubtful compliment, to distinguish them from their 
more favored comrades, and it is charged that the examining 
board referred to, composed of naval officers who have been 
educated at public expense and who for the most part came 
from the ranks of the common people, has adopted such methods 
of examination as to make it extremely difficult for any man 
who has ever been a common sailor to run the gantlet of their 
tests. 

It is also charged, but I hope for the honor of the American 
Navy that it is not true, that some of these officers who sit on 
that examining board have expressed their abhorrence of the 
idea that a man who has been a common sailor should by 
reason of a promotion through such examination become en- 
titled to sit at the same table with them and other officers who 
have had the good fortune to reach the higher grades without 
the hard service known cnly to the common sailor. 

When in the colloquy the other day I used the term “per- 
fumed naval officers,’ I had in mind such un-American snobs 
as would thus discriminate against their equals; nor did I refer 
to the brave, manly Americans fully imbued with the American 
spirit of equality, who for the most part make up the great body 
of officers of the American Navy, and who have in so many ways 
honored the uniform they wear. 4 

Mr. President, I am sure that our naval officers are too brave, 
too thoroughly American in all that the name implies, to forget 
that in this Republic there can exist no order of nobility, save 
that which is within the reach of all brave, true, and deserving 
men in every walk of life, who by intellectual superiority and 
moral worth are entitied to it, and they must know that every 
attempt to introduce into any department of this Government 
any regulation or practice which does violence to the American 
idea of equality will surely arouse resentment throughout the 
country and be condemned by all patriotic people. 

- It is not strange that irregularities should often exist and 
abuses spring up in any department, for there is not perfection 
anywhere, but it is one of the glories of this Republic that most 
such irregularities and abuses vanish almost at once upon their 
discovery, and I have no sort of doubt that if such wrongs as 
have been complained of exist they will be quickly righted, not 
by reason of congressional investigation but because of the high 
ideals and patriotic impulses of the officers of the American 

Navy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will apologize in ad- 
-vance to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], who 
is anxious to take up the tariff bill, for taking a single moment 
of the time, and I will occupy only a minute or two. 

In the first place, I thank the learned Senator from Indiana 
for his kind personal reference to me. The newspapers exag- 
gerated the little colloquy that occurred the other day between 
the Senator from Indiana and myself. One would have sup- 
posed from the newspaper accounts that we had had almost a 
personal altercation in the Senate Chamber. No one admires 
the Senator from Indiana, his diligence, his learning, and his 
knowledge of public affairs, any more than I do, and it was far 
from my mind to say or do anything offensive or unfair either 
to the Senator or the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. President, what occurred the other day is a fresh illustra- 
tion of the fact that unless a man is a real humorist he would 
better not undertake to indulge in humor. My question was 
asked in a humorous spirit, and I supposed that it would end 
with a simple reply to the effect that the incident to which I 
alluded did not occur on the occasion to which the Senator from 
Virginia alluded. : 

I regret, Mr. President, if I was the innocent means of doing 
the Secretary of the Navy the least possible injustice. I have 
watched his career since assuming that high office with a great 
deal of interest. I have noticed the practical manner in which 
he has taken hold of naval affairs, his investigation of naval 

stations and navy yards; and a recent report from the board 
of inspection, approved by the Secretary, has been read by me 
with the greatest possible satisfaction, because I believe it is 

‘calculated to do very great good to the Navy. 

| So far as the officers of the Navy are concerned, I have had 
the honor of knowing many of them, having served upon the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate for a good many 
‘years, and I have never come in contact with the “ perfumed” 
officers the Senator from Indiana referred to the other day. 
There are possibly some of them in the service, but I have 
found them, as a rule, high-minded, patriotic, earnest men. I 
confess I regretted and do regret that the Senator from Indiana 


used the term in the broad sense that he seemed to use it on 
that occasion. 

Now, Mr. President, I repeat my regret that any casual ob- 
servation of mine has done an injustice to the distinguished 
Secretary of the Navy, and I would gladly withdraw it from 
the Recorp if it were possible to do so. I saw the statement in 
Several newspapers, and it also came to me from another source, 
and I did not see the denial which the Senator from Indiana 
says was made by the Secretary. Had I seen that denial, I 
assure the Senator from Indiana and the Senate itself that no 
allusion to the matter, even in a humorous way, would have 
been made by me, 

THE TARIFF, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
House bill 8321 be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide reyenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not want to trench on the time of 
the Senator from Iowa, but I do want, if he will permit me, 
to have the opportunity to say a word or two, which I wanted 
to say a little while ago when the discussion was indulged in 
here relating to the Mexican situation. 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, with all my heart and with 
the deepest conviction of my being I sympathize with the state- 
ment which has been made here several times that all partisan- 
ship and all factional spirit ends at the seashore, and that when 
a grave, delicate, and difficult situation arises between our 
country and a foreign nation we are one. 

I have no doubt, sir, and I do not believe that any Member of 
the Senate has any doubt, but that the President of the United 
States and the great State Department of this Government, pre- 
sided over by a man who for years has been a national figure, 
commanding the admiration of millions of his fellow citizens, 
aided in his work by a master of international law—I say I 
do not believe there is a doubt in the mind of a single Member 
upon this floor but that these men are bringing to the service 
of their country patriotism, wide experience, great ability, and 
that they are giving to these difficult questions their constant, 
anxious, and solicitous attention. They are entitled to our 
united, sympathetic, loyal, complete support, and I deplore, sir, 
the evidence of any disposition to be hypercritical, to add to 
their difficulties, to lay upon them greater burdens than they 
are now compelled to bear. 

Mr. President, the Senate has in its service a committee 
which deals with foreign relations. Every member of that 
committee, no matter to which political party he belongs, has 
distinguished himself in service in this body, enjoys the full 
confidence of the Senate, measures up to the responsibility 
placed upon him. That committee is in charge of this delicate 
situation as the working committee into whose hands great 
questions of this character have been intrusted by the Senate. 
I regret to see any course or conduct which may add to the 
difficulties which surround this committee, which we all know 
is giving its undivided and solicitous attention to this situation 
of embarrassment and great difficulty. 

I wish to say to the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations that I for one appreciated every word that 
he uttered on the floor of the Senate the other day. No matter 
if I do belong to this side of the Chamber, and to a different 
political party, I regret to observe any inclination, any dispo- 
sition, or evidence of desire to hinder or embarrass or make 
more difficult the work which that great committee is called 
upon to perform. 

Mr. President, the administration may commit error; prob- 
ably it will. It will be subjected to criticism; that is inevitable. 
The argus-eyed press of the country, watching every step, and 
filling the columns of the papers with readable articles in re- 
gard to the situation, will start criticism. The great public 
will indulge in criticism. But Members of the Senate, a body 
which must participate in the settlement of difficulties with 
foreign nations, the making of treaties, and the abrogation of 
treaties, have a responsibility that compels the Senate in its 
dignity to rise above the field of carping criticism, of partisan 
criticism, I do not say that criticism should not be indulged 
in here by Members in the discharge of their duties who think 
mistakes are being made, and who wish to call attention to 
them and have them rectified, but it ought not to be partisan 
criticism. 

There is a grave situation in Mexico. There are Americans 
in Mexico with property, women, helpless children. Certainly 
nothing should be said to inflame the passions and arouse the 
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excitement of people unduly, because if the public temper is 
inflamed to a certain condition of fever we know what the 
result will be. We might crush Mexico as a paper box, perhaps, 
but it would be no credit to us to do that. We might take upon 
ourselves a responsibility that would extend down to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, and raise the lid from Pan- 
dora’s box; but we ought to weigh the situation very carefully 
before we take the first step that may lead to such a result. 

I say this question is too serious to be discussed from the 
standpoint of small advantages for anybody or in any spirit 
of that kind. I wanted to say that much here in the hope that 
it may aid in small part at least in bringing to this situation 
sober, dignified, impartial judgment and discretion. The Ameri- 
can people expect that from us. That much is due from us all. 

I hope, Mr. President, that in the deliberations of the Senate, 
in the grave situation before us, which may remain here for 
some time to come, every phase of it will be viewed in the spirit 
of loyalty, patriotism, and unselfish interest in the welfare of 
the whole country which is expressed in the language used by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] the other 
day when he said all partisanship stops at the seashore, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa is recog- 
nized. Does the Senator yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator yield to me for three or 
four minutes? 

Mr. KENYON. No more than that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I think not. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not inclined to yield for a long speech, I 
will say to the Senator, but I am perfectly willing to yield for 
three or four minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I want. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, all enlightened America will 
applaud the cool, dispassionate, and patriotic reniarks just made 
a moment ago, There are periods in the life of a people when 
speech may be silver, but when silence is certainly golden. We 
have a period of that sort now confronting us. I do not think 
that anyone who loves the three Americas—North and South 
and Central America—would willingly inflame the minds of the 
people or any part of them against each other at this moment. 

Mr. President, I frankly confess, with the first Secretary of 
State of the United States, that my passion is peace. I am a 
peace-at-almost-any-price man, anything short of absolute hu- 
miliation, national pusillanimity. 

Therefore in what I am about to say I know that nobody will 
think that I am trying to exaggerate the situation. Several 
Senators have given their credos as regards what is going on in 
Mexico or about what is now happening here. I want to say to 
the Senate, and I want to say to the American people in a voice 
of warning—and I wish the voice were strong enough to catch 
their attention—that I am of the deliberate opinion that there is 
now an organized and a syndicated effort to bring about war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, organized with lobbyists 
here, organized and syndicated through the newspapers with 
money behind it, and not all of it Mexican money, and that they 
must, in their patriotism and good sense and wisdom, hold 
themselves in check all they can. I do not believe there is a 
Senator here who has been noticing recent editorials in many 
metropolitan newspapers who will not agree with me that they 
have a samenéss of tenor, a sameness of purpose, and a same- 
ness of statement that show a syndicated, moneyed effort behind 
them. It is time, I think, that we should pause. 

I merely want to add this sentence: So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not feel even brave to myself—and a man very 
easily does that—when I am talking about war with poor little 
Mexico, disrupted, torn to pieces, disemboweled, weak anyway. 
I might feel a certain degree of inspiration, of sham courage, if 
I were talking about war with some nation that could stand 
upon its own two feet for a little while. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I came into the Senate just 
as the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] was making 
his statement relating to certain work that had been done by 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations. It so 
happens that I was a member of that subcommittee. It is only 
justice to the other members of the subcommittee to say that it 
was impossible for me to participate in the work that was done 
by that subcommittee. The burden of that work fell upon the 
senior Senator from Michigan at the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 


The question of the report by the subcommittee was only 
adverted to while I was present in the Chamber, but I was 
glad to be reassured that before any report by that subcom- 
mittee should be made that report would be submitted to the 
full Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. I did not 
apprehend that the Senator from Michigan would assume to 
make the report before taking into his confidence the entire 
Committee on Foreign Relations; and I am glad to be assured 
by him that whatever report is to be submitted, whatever rec- 
ommendations are to be made by those who investigated the 
subject, will be first submitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to be there considered by that committee, utterly 
regardless of any question of partisanship. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President. if there is no one else who de 
sires me to yield, I will submit a few observations. I am, 
however, glad that I yielded to the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Crawrorp]. He has expressed the sentiments. I know, of a 
large number of Senators on this side of the Chamber. The 
President of the United States, the distinguished Secretary of 
State, and the level-headed and distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate [Mr. Bacon] are 
doing their best in a troublesome situation, and we ought to 
hold up their hands, and not in any way irritate the situation 
with relation to Mexico. 

I know, Mr. President, it is customary in submitting remarks 
here on the tariff question to state that the speaker hesitates 
to take up the valuable time of the Senate.” I had that feel- 
ing in my mind for the first two weeks of the discussion, but I 
have gotten entirely over it now. We have spent hours on the 
discussion of dextrine, wool grease. peanut vil, oxalic acid, and 
so forth. Even in the last two days we have entered upon the 
trial, practically, of a Senator in this Chamber; and I have 
been suspicious now and then that there might be an organized 
effort among a few of our Democratic friends to delay this bill 
by talking and filibustering, much to the sorrow of many of us 
on this side of the Chamber, who want to get through with it. 
So I am not going to enter any apology for taking up “ the valu- 
able time of the Senate“ in this discussion. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is not so very valuable after all, but I would 
have been glad to have waived any argument in the discussion 
had it not been for what seemed to me a waste of time; and as 
we are apparently settled down here now for the summer and 
fall on this bill, I am going to be so bold as to take a little time 
in advancing some arguments in favor of some propositions 
contained in amendments I have introduced. 

Mr. President, I know that a number of Senators on this 
side of the Chamber would be glad to vote for some bill that 
would reduce or eliminate some of the extravagant and unneces- 
sary duties of the Payne-Aldrich law. I regret that a bill has 
not been drawn that would more nearly conform with their 
views, although, of course. we could not expect or ask it. 

I am not one of those, Mr. President, who join in the clamor 
and cry that this bill when enacted into lew will produce de- 
vastation and panic; nothing will so assist in bringing on panie 
as to continually predict it. I am aware of the fact that there 
are those in this country who are so blinded by partisanship 
that thfey will be actually disappointed if panic does not follow 
the enactment of this measure; if factories do not close; if 
times are not hard; if men are not out of employment; if chil- 
dren are not hungry; but I believe it a patriotic duty to decry 
all such clamor. The country is prepared for the passage of 
this bill; the people know it will pass in practically its present 
form. Their one anxiety is to get through with discussion and 
let the bill pass as soon as possible. The waters of the indus- 
trial sea should be calmed instead of being lashed into any 
further fury. 

There is a distinct line of cleavage in this country between 
the advocates of a protective tariff and the advocates of free 
trade. Our country must be in the last analysis either protec- 
tion in principie or free trade. This bill seems to be framed 
on no tariff-for-revenue principle; it draws no inspiration from 
the philosophy of the Walker revenue tariff; some one seems to 
have taken the Payne-Aldrich bill and simply reduced duties 
here and there, removed certain articles from the protected list 
and placed them on the free list. It is not a tariff-for-revenue 
measure, it is not a free-trade measure, it is constructed on no 
economic theory, it is a protection-in-spots measure, and se- 
lected spots” at that. Many of the reductions are good, and 
could the bill be taken up schedule by schedule many Members 
on this side would be glad to support a large part of the bill, 
including, of course, the income-tax feature. 

It is a protective measure to a certain extent. If protection 
is a robbery, as our Democratic friends have so often asserted 
in their platform and preached from the rostrum, a robbery of 
the many for the benefit of the few, then protection is wrong. 
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If protection is a robbery of the many for the benefit of the 
few. why not get rid of the robbery and go to a free-trade 
basis? If a national system of protection is right as a sys- 
tem, then why not proceed with a permanent tariff board and 
take the question entirely out of politics? Along these two 
lines must come the essential difference in the future of the 
two great political parties. The Democratic Party has hardly 
dared declare for free trade, but the time will come in this 
country when some party will so do, and then the two prin- 
ciples will be squarely fought out. 

Mr. President, while believing in the principle of protection 
as a national policy, I am not a high-tariff Republican, and 
never have been. The people of my State are not, but the 
general system of a tariff so levied as to equalize conditions 
in this country for the producers has nothing to fear from the 
firesides of the West. The farmer of the West has believed that 
a general system of protection by tariff duties which would pro- 
tect the American working man against the low-waged laborer 
of foreign countries was a wise and thrifty policy, a policy that 
would preserve a home market for the home producer. He has 
believed that if competition existed behind tariff walls the 
tariff would not increase to the consumer by the extent of the 
tariff the cost of the article; he has realized that where he was 
selling his products abroad and was an exporter that the tariff 
was of little direct benefit to him, and its benefit came in the 
general welfare that it might bring to the people, an incidental 
benefit to him; that the duties given to him on his products 
practically amounted to nothing as long as we were a Nation 
exporting agricultural products, but he now sees great areas 
open in Canada and the Argentine and finds that the American 
consumption is increasing so that he may cease to be an ex- 
porter in a short while, and that articles such as he produces 
will be imported, and when the tariff therefore becomes of some 
direct practical benefit to him it is taken away. It occurs to 
him as he sits around his fireside that this is not a fair propo- 
sition, and that it does not savor of the square deal. He has 
been taught that to sell his products in a free-trade market and 
buy in a protected market is a species of discrimination. 

But, Mr. President, I never, up to the last few years, have 
heard it preached to the farmers of this country that the tariff 
on wheat, the tariff on corn, and the tariff on oats directly 
increased the price of those articles. I have heard from boy- 
hood, and have believed, that the farmer was benefited by a 
protective tariff only incidentally, by the promotion of the 
general welfare, by the planting of the factory by the side of 
the farm, by furnishing more mouths to fill, and by giving better 
wages; but, Mr. President, I fear those who advocate a high 
tariff on the products of the farm and preach to the farmer that 
that is a direct benefit to him are sowing a whirlwind. because, 
if the day ever comes in this country that the tariff on wheat 
or corn or oats directly increases the price to the consumer by 
the extent of the tariff, and thus imposes a tax upon breadstuffs 
in this country, such a tariff can never stand before the en- 
lightened judgment and the conscience of the American people. 
The farmer has been content to accept the protective-tariff 
theory as one making for great general welfare, in which he 
has been a participant, and he is more prosperous to-day than 
ever before in his history. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire if the Senator thinks it is 
any worse or more indefensible to put a tariff on foodstuffs than 
it is to put a tariff on clothing? 

Mr. KENYON. Well, it is about the same thing. I will talk 
about that later. 

Mr. President, in 1908 the Republican Party went into the 
campaign pledged to a revision of the tariff, and that revision 
was understood to be a downward revision. No one is candid 
who claims otherwise. Protection, while being a great national 
system, and believed in by a majority of people in this country, 
had been abused by those who desired to plunder the American 
people. It was not the principle of protection that the people 
were at war with, but it was the abuse therof. Its abuse had 
developed lobbyists, trading statesmen, conglomerations of favor- 
seeking selfishness, and the people were restless under it. Tariff 
bills had been so drawn that it was diflicult to understand their 
meaning; there grew up a feeling that protection in some way 
bore a close relationship to campaign contributions; there was 
dissatisfaction and suspicion over Members of Congress serving 
on campaign committees soliciting funds from protected indus- 
tries. The abuse of the system seemed to have atrophied the 
power of many men in public life for moral thinking and 
assisted in commercializing our legislation. : 


The Republican Party, therefore, in 1908, pledgeil itself to a 
revision of the tariff. Up to that time, however, it had never 
been inserted in the Republican platform that the tariff should 
be such as to afford a reasonable profit to manufacturers. That 
appeared for the first time in the platform of 1908. With Amer- 
ican genius, American capital, American brains, labor conditions 
being equal, we could compete with the world. The protective- 
tariff system was not a system to help some and injure others. 
It never could have stood the test of the years if such was its 
mission; it never was based on the proposition of insuring profits 
to anyone. 

The justification for a protective tariff was and is that it is a 
great national system making for general welfare. If it ceases 
to do that, its existence can not be justified. It had made for 
general welfare, but it had become possible for those who cared 
more for special welfare than general welfare to crack the party 
whip, to wave the flag, to talk about American wages for Amer- 
ican workingmen, to talk about the best-paid labor in the world, 
which was true, and the splendid conditions under which labor 
worked, which was only in part true. And so, rallying the party 
and winning victories, they had gone on increasing tariff duties 
untii the people rebelled. 

We heard much and do hear much of the standard of Amer- 
ican wages; no one wants to lower them. The protective tariff 
has given better wages and higher standards of life, but it is 
idle to contend that the American workingmen have received or 
are receiving their proportion of the great prosperity that has 
come to this country under laws, the yery excuse for their exist- 
ence being that they benefit the man who toils. 

If one picks up the report of ths Pittsburgh Survey or the 
report of the Commissioner of Labor investigating conditions 
in the steel industry, he will see that there has been a good deal 
of buncombe about the talk of labor conditions in this country. 
Men were compelled in those steel industries to work long hours 
at the white-heated furnaces with little chance to see their 
families, enjoy the blue sky or the green grass. It is easy for 
men living in luxury to talk about the high prices paid labor; 
wages of labor have not increased in proportion to the price of 
necessities, and wages have been increased not through gen- 
erosity but because of the organizations of labor demanding it. 
Labor conditions have driven mere children to work in fac- 
tories and shops; have required women, who ought to be at- 
tending to their families, to go into the factories and the sweat- 
shops and try to earn something to keep their families going. 

In 1909 the leaders of the Republican Party had come to 
realize these things and yet, after the pledge in the platform 
for a revision of the tariff, they presented to the country the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, which was an instance at least of party for- 
getfulness. Four years ago a little band of Senators in this 
Chamber blazed the way for fair tariff reduction; they asked 
only for a fulfillment of the Republican platform. The old lead- 
ers of the party would not consent, with the result that they be- 
came absolutely lost in a wilderness of a popular condemnation. 
Opportunity knocked at the door of the Republican Party, mod- 
estly asked that party pledges be kept; it was denied admission, 
and passed on. Had President Taft denounced the Payne-Al- 
drich bill as a failure of the party to live up to its pledges and 
vetoed it, Mr. Wilson would not, in my humble judgment, have 
been President to-day, but Mr. Taft would have been triumph- 
antly reelected. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill has been referred to by a distin- 
guished Senator as the Gettysburg of the Republican Party. I 
think it comes much nearer being the Waterloo of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

People in this country are not particularly interested in party 
welfare; they are deeply interested in public welfare, and any 
party that does not keep its promises can not longer hold men to 
its ranks by imploring them by the old slogan of “party 
fealty.’ In the election of 1910 the country repudiated the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. It was the issue in that campaign. Broken 
party platforms were on trial; the verdict was easily understood 
except by those “ who having eyes see not and ears hear not.” 
In the last presidential campaign the Republican Party and the 
Progressive Party agreed on one thing—the protection prin- 
ciple. I hope they may soon agree on other measures. 

The President of the United States believes in his party 
keeping its pledges. I do not join in the clamor against him for 
alleged attempts to infiuence legislation. I do not believe he 
attempts to influence legislation improperly. He has the right, 
elected on a platform making certain pledges, to urge Members 
of Congress to carry out those pledges. He has no right to try 
and coerce by the use of patronage. Any President who would 
do that should be impeached. But the present President of 
the United States has too high a conception of public duty, is 
too honorable a man to use patronage to accomplish his pur- 
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poses. The President is one of those conscientious men who 
believe that party platforms should be kept; he believes his 
party has been commissioned to revise the tariff downward. 

I doubt not the country wants a revision of the tariff down- 
ward. They have grown tired of deception with reference to 
tariff revision; tired of having schedules written by those who 
have a direct pecuniary interest therein; and they have like- 
wise grown tired and weary of tariff debates. Whatever may 
be the result of the passage of this bill—and let us hope in a 
spirit of patriotism that it may result in great good to the 
country—no one in the future can rise and say that President 
Wilson did not have the courage of his convictions, even though 
it was a little embarrassing to our friends from Louisiana who 
have been voting the Democratic ticket for so many years and 
whose present predicament finds great sympathy on this side of 
the Chamber, but, like the philosophy of Hancock, our friends 
have been, I fear, rather of the opinion that the tariff was a 
local issue. 

I find myself in an embarrassing position as to this bill. I 
have advocated for many years revision of the tariff downward; 
am anxious to vote for many schedules of this bill; am es- 
pecially anxious to vote for the income-tax feature. I do not 
want to cast a vote that might in any way be an approval of 
the Payne-Aldrich Act. That act placed duties too high. I 
fear in some instances this is too low. 

My predecessor gave days and nights of ceaseless toil in the 
fight against that measure. His work shortened his life, and 
he was as much a martyr to the people’s cause as any soldier 
who ever died on the battle field. He gave his life fighting a battle 
to reduce the burdens of the toiling millions in this country who 
are compelled to wear clothes, and while his fight was of no 
avail in Congress it awakened the conscience of the people and 
made it impossible ever again for trickery and deception to fool 
the American people on any tariff bill, and, although he is 
gone, he has left a great work, a work that makes for better 
citizenship, better legislation, better politics, and keeps open a 
little wider the door of opportunity for the children of to- 
morrow. No voice rang out more in exposing the shams and 
hypocricies of the Payne-Aldrich bill than did his. 

Believing in him as I did in life, and believing in him now 
that he has crossed over the river, I would be false to myself, 
false to him, and false to my constituency if I was not willing 
to do something to reduce the tariff rates of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. That I am ready and anxious to do. If some changes 
were made in the Simmons-Underwood bill I should not hesi- 
tate to cast my vote for it. If we could get rid of caucus domi- 
nation, those who believe in tariff revision on this side and 
those who likewise believe in it on that side could undoubtedly 
frame a bill that would be satisfactory to the country. Of 
course, Mr. President, it is impossible to have an ideal bill or 
one that suits everybody, and I realize that the majority have 
tried to frame a measure in line with their belief as near as 
possible. 

I have offered two amendments to this bill, one to place trust 
and monopoly controlled products upon the free list; the other 
to place aluminum on the free list. I introduce the amendment 
as to aluminum because it is a sample of a monopoly-controlled 
product. 

I think I will not stop at this time to read the amendment, 
Mr. President. 

I want to urge my Democratic friends to adopt these amend- 
ments. Their platform at Baltimore declared in favor of such 
legislation. 

You said in 1908: 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff with reduction of import 


duties. Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled products 
should be placed upon the free list. 
$ * * * » * a 


In 1912 you said: 

Articles entering into competition, with trust-controlled products and 
articles of American manufacture which are sold abroad more cheaply 
than at home should be put upon the free list. 

The Republican platform in 1912 said: 

The Republican Party is opposed to special privilege and to monopoly. 

So in adopting this amendment you would be merely carry- 
ing out your party pledges. 

Many years ago in my State the Republican Party adopted a 
somewhat similar plank, its import being that where the tariff 
in any case was a shelter to monopoly it should be removed. 
This was the somewhat famous Iowa jdea, and like Iowa ideas 
in general, it is sound. I am glad that the Democrats followed 
this Iowa idea in their platform and wish that they might fol- 
low it in their bill. It is in no spirit of criticism or with any 


desire to embarrass anyone that I offer this amendment. I 
offer it because I firmly believe in the principle, and see no 
reason why a Republican who believes in a protective-tariff 


theory can not consistently advocate such a doctrine. In my 
judgment Alexander Hamilton's theory of a protective tariff 
was right. A protective tariff covering the difference in cost 
of production at home and abroad would produce prosperity if 
behind that tariff wall combinations were not formed to con- 
trol prices. Protection for the producer and competition for 
the consumer. A far greater trouble in this country than high 
tariff has been the enormous growth of trusts and com- 
binations. 

I know when anyone says anything about trusts or combina- 
tions he must expect to be termed a demagogue, and so we are 
derided, and pass it by, and they go on and flourish. Rut if 
my Democratic friends, by adopting an amendment to this bill 
in accordance with their platform at Baltimore, could assist in 
the work of destroying the trusts in this country, they would 
accomplish greater good than merely to reduce the tariff. 

Mr. President, the question of controlling the great combina- 
tions of wealth far overshadows any other question in this 
country. It has demanded the attention of all political par- 
ties. The figures of the distinguished Senator from Idaho as to 
the control of the wealth of the country, submitted in a speech a 
few days ago on the subject, were startling. One of the leaders 
of the new Progressiye Party, who had made a fortune in trust 
organizations, elucidated during the campaign the philosophy 
that he wanted this country to be a better place for his children 
to live. I have always thought that rather a selfish view, and 
the broad view would be to have this country a better place for 
everybody's children to live, and I could have had more enthu- 
siasm for the cause he advocated and his trust policies if he 
had not been instrumental in the organization of two of the 
greatest trusts that the world has ever seen. Reformation is 
splendid, but it is more entitled to respect if the reformer re- 
turns the stolen goods. 

Mr. President, if this Government can not control the trusts 
in this country, if it must confess itself impotent on this propo- 
sition, then we may as well concede that the trusts are powerful 
enough to destroy this Government. The Sherman Act has been 
helpful. The Supreme Court of the United States in the Nayal 
Stores case, recently decided, has upheld the criminal sections 
of that act, and I hope that some trust magnates may eventually 
land in jail. It has always been my theory that the criminal 
sections of the Sherman Act if enforced, and jail sentences im- 
posed instead of fines, would restrain trusts in this country. 

That proposition was so splendidly put by a distinguished 
Senator from Texas, who has left this body, that I am going to 
make bold to use his language, 

Senator Bailey some years ago, in discussing this question, 
said: 

Mr. President, I will tender my good offices to this administration. 
I will show that I am more of a patriot than a partisan, and God 
knows I am as much of a partisan as any good citizen ought to be. Yet 
I am willing to see the Republicans do right, and I am even willing to 
10 8 them do right. 

will tell them how they can make obedlence to the laws of the 
United States certain. The plan is simply to send one of the male- 
factors of great wealth to the KAODAN That will do it. Scnd one 
of them there for violating either the interstate-commerce law or the 
antitrust act, and he will be the last one of his kind to violate it. 
You can not restrain them by levying a fine, because when the court 
fines a trust the trust fines the people. They pay the sheriff with one 
hand and they take a double sum out of the pockets of the people with 
the other hand. As long as their punishment can be measured in dol- 
lars and cents they will continue to violate 2 laws, because men will 
take the chance of a niary loss, in the hope of a greater pecuniary 
gain. But send one of them to the penitentiary and it will operate like 
magic. The millionaire trust magnate values but one thing in this 
world more than he does his fortune, and that is his liberty. He does 
not seem to love justice. He does not seem to love that repose of mind 
for which other men toil. He seems bent, after haying many millions, 
upon acquiring many millions more. 

Now, my Democratic friends 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not want to interrupt the Senator against 
his will, but I wish to call his attention to the fact that it has 
been the reluctance of the juries to convict. 

Mr. KENYON. I am painfully aware of it. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is no doubt familiar with the 
Packers’ Trust prosecution in Chicago. The law has been on the 
statute book all the time. Yet there has been no conviction and 
sentence of these men. The trouble has been with our juries. 
That great trial in Chicago, which lasted weeks and weeks and 
months and months, proved a failure because the jury was loath 
to convict. Now, what is the remedy for that? I should like to 
hear the Senator on that point. How are we to put the right 
heart and the right spirit into American jurymen in such cases? 
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Mr. KENYON. Of course the best method is education. I 
am painfully aware of what the Senator said, because we 
have 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. If it is on the same line with the question 
of the Senator from Minnesota. If it is not, I wish to answer 
the question before yielding. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not interrupt the Senator until he has 
answered the Senator from Minnesota, and then I wish to dis- 
cuss the same subject a little. 

Mr. KENYON. I discovered where great business enter- 
prises had been built up in a community and it was thought 
that the prosperity of the community was to some extent cre- 
ated by those great enterprises, and that influence reached all 
through the employees and the citizens, you could not secure 
a jury that in some way was not subjected to that influence. 
But I believe you can secure juries in most cases outside of the 
great cities. It is not an easy task to try and convict men who 
haye built up a great enterprise, as the packers had done in 
Chicago, of violating the law when it was thought at least a 
jail sentence would follow; but time and time again there have 
been conyictions, and the courts instead of sending to jail have 
imposed fines. A fine is merely transferred to the back of the 
consumer, but a jail sentence can not be transferred to anyone 
else’s back. Because the jurors may not convict in every case 
does not seem to me to be an argument against the law. The 
same argument would apply to a murder trial and all kinds of 
criminal cases. 

I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that there is another perti- 
nent suggestion in connection with the failure of juries to con- 
vict which we have overlooked. 

In the first place, the Sherman antitrust law provides the 
remedy of injunction against the formation of these combina- 
tions. The juries have been called upon frequently to convict 
some 10 or 15 years after the Government has connived at 
the existence of these combines. There was a combination 
formed some 8 or 10 years ago, and before it was formed it 
was advertised throughout the papers that it was going to be 
formed, and upon what basis it was going to be formed, and 
the amount of the capital stock. It was discussed and under- 
stood that it was to be one of the most powerful combinations 
that could be brought into the industrial field. 

The Government of the United States could have restrained 
the formation of that combination. The law provided for it. 
But the Government not only failed to restrain it, but by failing 
to restrain it connived at its formation. 

Now, if a jury is called upon some 8 or 10 years thereafter 
to convict men and send men to jail for that which they have 
done with the practical connivance and consent of the Govern- 
ment, it is no wonder that a spirit of equity to some extent pre- 
vails and they refuse to act. 

Now, there is another proposition, if the Senator will pardon 
me, and that is that the law itself is almost impossible of exe- 
cution before a jury. To my mind it is just as impracticable to 
try a man for the crime of restraint of trade as it would be to 
try a man who had committed murder for having retarded the 
development of the human race. If the law was simplified, and 
it was specifically stated that such and such an act should be 
a violation of the law—for instance, the lowering of the price 
of an article in a particular community in order to destroy its 
competitor, the making of an agreement to limit output, the 
division of territory—that these separate acts should of them- 
selves be offenses, the court and the jury could get hold of the 
matter and juries would not hesitate to act. But now weeks and 
weeks are taken to try a question which involves law, evidence, 
economics, speculation, and so forth, and thus a matter is pre- 
sented so involved and intricate that it often results in a mis- 
carriage of justice. 

Mr. KENYON. I think such a law would be absolutely im- 
possible. It would be well if human wisdom could devise such 
alaw. But I do not believe that it is so difficult to enforce the 
Sherman Act as the Senator says. As everyone knows who has 
had any experience with it, it is just as easy to define terms 
under the act as it is, for instance, in a question of negligence 
in a lawsuit. Of course there are difficulties in it, but it is 
not impossible of execution. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I am inclined to think that in 
the enforcement of the Sherman law on its criminal side one 


difficulty arises in the rules of evidence and in the consti- 
tutional safeguards which are thrown around the individual 
with respect to his conviction of a crime. 

I hardly agree with the position of the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON] that it is the fault of the jury. It seems 
to me that the trouble lies in applying the strict rules of the 
common law in criminal cases and the constitutional safe- 
guards to a question of industrial combination under the Sher- 
man Act. In other words, it would seem as if the rules of the 
common law must be somewhat modified in order to secure con- 
victions by the jury under the instructions which must now 
be given by the court. 

The difficulty, it seems to me, is not so much with the jury 
as in the application of the present rules of procedure to an 
industrial question of this character. I merely suggest this to 
the Senator and ask him if he does not consider this to be one 
of the difficulties. I am not combating his argument at all. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator believe that the diffi- 
culty is that the courts have dealt with this as a business 
statute—an economic statute—and dislike to send men to jail 
for violating such a statute? 

Mr. COLT. Possibly. 

Mr. KENYON. However, I did net want to go into a dis- 
cussion of that question. 

Mr. COLT. I am inclined to think, so far as the courts are 
concerned, after a very long experience, that it is their en- 
deayor to enforce the law, whether it sends a poor man or a 
rich man to jail; that they know no distinction, but that they 
do enforce the law and the rules of procedure as they exist. 
Of course, the temperaments of judges differ. Liberal-minded 
judges would seek, so far as appears to be justifiable, to con- 
form the law to public opinion, but there may be other judges 
who take a more technical view. However, I do not think that 
the men who are convicted are not sent to jail because the 
judge himself has any leaning in support of the proposition 
19 7 a man convicted under the Sherman Act should not be sent 
to jail. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, I did not want the Senator to 
understand me as criticizing the courts at all. I entertain the 
same high respect for the courts that he has. The courts can 
have nothing to do with it until the man is convicted. I have 
had some complaints with the courts for not sending men to 
jail when they were convicted instead of fining them. In the 
whole history of the Sherman Act, which has been 21 years 
on our statute books, to my knowledge, up to the Cash Register 
case, where a number of men were sentenced to jail, there 
was but one case where distinguished gentlemen were sen- 
tenced to jail, and that case was reversed by the Supreme Court 
not over two or three months ago. So we never have had the 
experiment of these men, who seem to think the earth and all 
the fruits thereof belong to them, reflecting over this matter 
in Jail. 

I am not ready to give up the Sherman Act—I know that 
many people are—until we put it to that final test. Then if it 
will not do the work it is time to try some other plan. 

Now, I know, Mr. President, that a great many—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The inquiry I wish to make is entirely 
friendly to the line of thought that the Senator from Iowa is 
pursuing. The statement already made that jurors are loath to 
convict under the Sherman Antitrust Act is true. It does not 
follow that any just ground of criticism,of jurors or the jury 
system exists. A verdict rendered in a prosecution under the 
antitrust law in the jurisdiction from which I come, where I 
know the personnel of the jurors 

Mr. KENYON. What case was that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was in the Packers’ case; not the original 
immunity case, but, I believe, another one. There was on that 
jury a number of farmers. There was on it a farmer with 
whom I had been associated, off and on, for, I will say, 18 
years, an actual farmer. If he had any prejudices it must have 
been against the defendant. There were out of the 12 jurors 
7 farmers, and none of them lived by the sweat of the hired 
man’s brow. Their hands were just as hard as those of the aver- 
age farmer who sustains himself, in large part, by his own toil, 
Still there was very little difficulty in arriving at a verdict of 
acquittal. I am stating this as a certificate to the integrity and 
fitness of juries. This is only in justification—— 

Mr. KENYON. And let me add, one, I think, had been a 


Progressive candidate for Congress. 
Mr. SHERMAN. He was a candidate for nomination, but did 
not quite succeed. The farmers did not quite get him in that 
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year, This is only in order to round out the thought presented 
here that ultimately will be found to come up at a long session. 

The question raised by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cour] on the rules of procedure embraces two things. One is 
the admission of testimony. That is very material on a verdict. 
The jury is sworn to try the case on the evidence. The admis- 
sion of the testimony is governed by the rules of which the 
Senator speaks. The court does not arbitrarily make those 
rules; he administers those rules as he finds.them. Again, the 
instruction from the court, in a Federal court especially, and 
in many State jurisdictions, obliges the jurors to take the law 
from the court. 3 

In these industrial controyersies there are sometimes in some 
of the larger industrial combinations, such as the Packers, the 
Steel Trust, and similar ones, having offices both in the East 
and in the Middle West, grave questions, and it is extremely 
hazy as to whether the Sherman anti-trust law on the acts 
complained of has been violated at all. 

Again, the question is whether it is such a violation as to 
constitute a crime. This leads me to make the inquiry 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to try the Packers’ case over 
again; I spent three months upon it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; this leads me to make the inquiry, in 
view of the statement made, whether in the solution of this 
question and the reluctance of a jury to convict under present 
conditions we must not reach the point where we must decide 
on what has come up any number of times in these prosecutions 
and in the formation of these industrial combinations. 

First, whether in the formation there ought to be some au- 
thority to approve the incorporation articles before the concern 
is launched upon the industrial life of this country. That con- 
stitutes one feature of remedial legislation. One fragment of 
the Republican Party inclines to the opinion that there ought 
to be some form of a commission or some head of a department 
or some reliable authority to pass upon and validate the articles 
of incorporation before the corporation is given a Federal license. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator speak by authority as to 
this constituting a fragment of the Republican Party? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; only the Progressive platform of 1912. 
I speak by the authority of that platform only. 

Mr. KENYON. Then the Senator is speaking without au- 
thority. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The only authority I have is from the re- 
turns of the last election. It seems to me like there was little 
of anything but fragments of our party to speak of, to the best 
of my information. I was in it. 

Mr. KENYON. So was I. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, the other 
method is whether we will not take outright the platform of the 
Democratic Party as adopted at Baltimore a year ago this 
summer. It laid down the principle of a code that shall defi- 
nitely and specifically define what is lawful and what is un- 
lawful in the formation of these industrial combinations. ‘That 
is what we reach here. It is what has been reached in State 
legislation, and in any attempt to modify or amend the Sher- 
man antitrust law we will reach it in this Chamber, The ques- 
tion arises whether it shall be a commission, with authority to 
license or approve and with powers to suspend and dispense 
with statutes, to grant absolution for industrial sins, or whether 
we go to the opposite view and frame a code which will define 
specifically what can be done lawfully and what can not be 
done, Then when there is a specific code, anybody who comes 
along, lawyer, client, and other authority passing upon this 
question, will have brought squarely before them the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of the act on the part of these industrial com- 
binations or whether they shall be launched upon the business 
life of the country. You will find in this instance it is a statute 
which will be your guide. Every man who practices law where 
these things have come up knows that many, many times the 
hardest thing in the world is to advise a business combination 
whether they can properly invest their money in it without the 
danger of being prosecuted under the antitrust law or possibly 
be charged with an offense that will land them in jail. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NELSON. I shall not trespass on the Senator 

Mr. KENYON. I hardly know who started this subject. 1 
should like to go on with my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
decline to yield further? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor, é 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa de- 
clines to yield further. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to complete the inquiry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa re- 
fuses to yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not want to take any time. 

Mr. KENYON. How long will it take to complete the in- 
quiry? I will yield to the Senator only to finish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa yields, 
and the Senator from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In rounding out the explanation of this 
principle, some light might be properly given by the Senator 
on this subject, whether we take a code or a commission. I 
am asking for information. 

Mr. KENYON. I will just make this answer to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois: Many good and wise men have come to the 
conclusion that the Sherman Act is a failure. I am not a 
wise man, but I try to be a fairly good man. I am not willing 
to accept that theory. If the time comes when it is a failure 
and we are not going to accomplish anything under the Sher- 
man Act, 1 am ready to join in the movement for a commission 
of some kind to pass upon the question of incorporation and 
probably on the question-of capitalization. It must be one or 
the other. But let us not give up the Sherman Act until it 
has been fully tried out. Let us rather equip the Department 
of Justice with trained lawyers and pay them large salaries 
and let them go ahead and enforce the criminal features of 
that act. You can not do it under the present equipment of 
the Department of Justice. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to get back to where I was. I 
know there are a great many wise people who feel that the 
tariff and the trusts have nothing to do with each other, that 
they ought to be separate subjects, and that you can not under- 
take in a tariff bill to do anything in relation to the trusts. 
Other very wise people believe otherwise. 

I quote from a yery distinguished lawyer, who was President 
of the United States, Mr. Taft, who at Missouri Valley, in my 
State, said relating to this question: 

It should not be so high as to furnish a temptation to the formation 
of monopolies to appropriate the undue profit of excessive rates. 

In his speech of acceptance he said: 

The excess over that difference serves no useful purpose— 


That is, the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad— 
but offers a temptation to those who have monopolized the produétion 
and sale of such articles in this country to profit a the excessive rates. 

It seems to me that excessive tariff rates may help monopoly. 

I can not understand why my Democratic friends are not 
willing in this bill, if it can be done, to assist in a new method 
of helping to destroy the trusts in this country. 

Where the Nation has granted protection, and when the indus- 
try so protected violates the law of the Nation, that protection 
should be taken away from it. That is all this amendment seeks 
to do, and it only does that when a court has decreed that the 
article is the subject of monopoly. Out of abundance of caution 
it does not go as far as your platform. If this may strike down 
the protective-tariff system, it certainly will not hurt your feel- 
ings. You do not believe in having the country, the wealth 
thereof, and its industries dominated and controlled by great 
trusts and combinations. Why will you not support this amend- 
ment? Do you not mean what you said in your platform about 
it, that articles entering into competition with trust-controlled 
products should be put upon the free list? Have you no inde- 
pendence? Are you the slaves of King Caucus? Is your party 
in caucus greater than you party in convention assembled? I 
implore you not to set aside the action of your convention and 
submit to the dictation of a caucus. How far is this caucus 
proposition to go? 

Is the currency bill to be a matter of caucus? Is the Mexican 
situation to be a matter of caucus? Is every question that 
comes up here to be a matter of caucus? I am glad that we can 
not have binding caucuses on this side of the Chamber. We 
refuse to abide by party caucuses on this side. Everything 
should be open. Let the sunlight of publicity in. Committee 
meetings, except where foreign relations are involved, should be 
open to the public; caucuses likewise should be open to the 
public. Do not, my Democratic friends, I beseech you, because 
of caucus slavery, repudiate this important plank in the Balti- 
more platform. It will be suggested that Republicans have 
nothing to do with this platform, that you are suspicious of such 
assistance from Republican sources; but I have waited in vain 
for some Democrat to take up the cudgel for this plank. As no 
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one has come forward, I venture in a modest and humble way 
to offer my assistance with this amendment, because I believe it 
to be in the interest of those seeking industrial freedom in this 
country. S 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I promise not to tres- 
pass on the Senator’s time—— 

Mr. KENYON. I have been accustomed to it. I am per- 
fectly willing. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 


yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator has yielded. 

I understood the Senator from Iowa in the beginning to jus- 
tify, and I think, perhaps, going further than that, to commend 
the President of the United States in his effort to direct the 
present Congress, or, at any rate, the Democratic—— 

Mr. KENYON. No; I did not. I ask the Senator to place it 
as I stated it, if he desires to comment on it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was simply stating, preliminary to 
the question 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to have the preliminary correct, 
however. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The Senator justified the President in 
his effort to induce the Democratic membership of the two 
Houses to put through a tariff bill, because, as the Senator said, 
that would be carrying out the platform pledge of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and the Senator seemed to think it was the duty 
of the President to see that that platform pledge was carried 
out as far as he was able to do it. 

Mr. KENYON. I said I thought he should not be criticized 
for attempting to carry it through in a proper way, by argu- 
ment 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. By advising the members 

Mr. KENYON. Not by the use of patronage. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I quite understood that, but by advis- 
ing in a legitimate way the members of his party in Congress. 

Now, the Senator has called attention to this particular plank 
in the Democratic platform with reference to the trust question. 
It is a part of the party platform, and does not the Senator 
think that it was the duty of the Democratic President to have 
advised his party with reference to that as well as these other 
things? 

Mr. KENYON. I wish he had done so. I think certainly it 
would do no harm. Of course I am not in the confidence of the 
President. and I do not know what he would prefer. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator think that may ex- 
plain the failure of the Democratic Members of the two Houses 
to put that proposition into the bill; that is, that the President 
had not so advised them to do it and therefore they left it out? 

Mr. KENYON. I am not going to try to explain anything 
that the Democratic Congress may have done. 

If this amendment were adopted, doubtless many articles 
would go on the free list. I want to take one glaring example 
of a monopoly-controlled product as an illustration—a great 
corporation that has come up from a small investment of money 
to where they have declared enormous dividends and represent 
millions of capital, have secured power from Niagara Falls, and 
now seeking further power on the St. Lawrence River, and 
willing to invest $40,000,000 to secure it; a monopoly so bold- 
that it has not only absorbed practically all the business in 
this country in its line, but through a subsidiary company in 
Canada has entered into contracts with European companies 
actually providing that this article shall not be sold to the 
United States Government by these foreign concerns; a com- 
pany that has built up a monopoly so powerful that it is en- 
gaged in business treason against the Government under which 
it lives and under which it enjoys protective-tariff duties. I 
refer to aluminum and the products thereof, which are now pro- 
tected by tariff duties. 

I do not want to spend much time in argument, as I am not 
in favor of delay in the passage of this bill. Even those who 
are opposed to the bill, knowing that it will pass, are anxious 
that it be immediately passed. The country is squared away 
for the bill and will try it out, and it must stand or fall by 
the test of operation. If the bill is a good one, the country is 
entitled to it at once; if bad, the sooner found out the better. 
If the bill is a success, if it reduces the high cost of living and 
still maintains high wages for the laborer and good prices for 
the farmer, the Democratic Party can look forward to a long 
lease of power; if it does not do these things, however, it will 
be some sixteen or so odd years before they will come into power 
again. I am glad the bill is not a compromise measure. It 
should embody the views of those who sincerely believe in a 
principle, and I assume it does, although it is difficult to dis- 
cover the principle. 


Indeed, in my judgment, Mr. President, the country is not 
particularly alarmed co this tariff bill. Nothing but 
failure of crops can bring hard times in the present condition 
of our affairs. The people are more interested in the question 
of banking and currency and in questions of industrial and 
social 7 255 than they are in tariff legislation. 

ALUMINUM. 


I now want briefly to take up the question of aluminum. 

In 1889 Charles M. Hall was granted a patent on a process 
for the manufacture or reduction of aluminum by the aid of 
an electric current. 

In 1892 Charles Bradley, who had made application prior to 
Hall, was granted a similar patent, and about the same time a 
French inventor named Herroult began to apply substantially 
the same electrical process in the manufacture and reduction of 
aluminum. 

In 1888 the Pittsburgh Reduction Co., afterwards the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, was incorporated. ‘They became the 
owners of the Hall patent process and had some litigation with 
reference to the Bradley- patents, securing rights under both 
these patents. The capital stock of the Pittsburgh Reduction 
Co. originally was $20,000. This stock was increased in 1889 
to $1,000,000. There is some question as to just how much of 
this was cash. 

I ask to be permitted to insert in my remarks, without taking 
the time to read it, certain portions of the testimony taken be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Parser, How long did the capital continue at $1,000,000? 

Mr. Davis. For a number 1 when we increased the capital 
to $1,600,000 by issuing $600, of preferred stock for $600,000 in 
cash. The capital then remained at $1,600,000 for another period of 
pars, when we issued 82.200.000 more of common stock, maki the 
otal of common-stock capitalization $2,200,000, and of this $2,200,000 
$1,200,000 was for cash and $1,000,000 was a stock dividend. 

Mr. PALMER. $1,200,000 was cash? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; and $1,000,000 was a stock dividend. And then 
at the expiration of our patents—our patents expired in 1909, or at the 
end, I think, of 1908—we capitalized the earnings which we had always 
left in the company, because we paid little or no dividends during all 
those years; we declared a stock dividend and authorized the issuance 
tt yaa worth of stock, but only $18,750,000 is iss 

r. PALMER. Is that all that has been issued? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. Davis admits that no amount equal to 
$2,000,000 in cash was ever invested from outside sources in the 
aluminum company. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KENYON. I think I will. 

Mr. OLIVER. I merely want to correct—— 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator first, how- 
ever, before I yield, if he is interested in any way in the Alu- 
minum Co. of America? 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I regard that question as 
being rather impertinent in this place. 

Mr. KENYON. I will withdraw it. 

Mr. OLIVER. But I will cheerfully answer it. I am not and 
never have been in the slightest degree interested in that 


company. 

Mr. KENYON. Did the Senator not appear before the House 
committee with reference to power sites on the St. Lawrence 
River in behalf of the Aluminum Co, of America? 

Mr. OLIVER. I did, Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator was there directly representing 
this company in the hearings before the House committee? 

Mr. OLIVER. I was there representing the owners of this 
company, who are constituents of mine, and endeavoring, sv far 
as I could, to accommodate them; but I am not and never have 
been directly or indirectly interested in any degree whatever 
in this business or in anything connected with it. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 

Mr. OLIVER. I was just going to ask 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Iowa yield? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield first to the Senator from Penusyl- 
vania [Mr. OLIVER], and then I will be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator said, or, at least, 
I so understood him, that at no time was any sum approximat- 
ing $2,000,000 in cash paid in. I think he will find from the 
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testimony that Mr. Davis said that there was something over 
$2,000,000 in cash paid in. 

Mr. KENYON. I set out the testimony; but I will not stop 
to read it. My recollection of the testimony is that it was 
exactly opposite, and that $2,000,000 had not been paid in. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think the Senator will find, upon examina- 
tion of the testimony, that he is wrong. 

Mr. KENYON. If I am, I will be giad to be corrected. I 
now yield to the Senator from Missouri. : 

Mr. STONE. I merely wanted to remark that the Senator 
from Iowa, in the beginning of his speech, said something 
about delay, and, among other things, that a Senator had been 
practically put on trial here the other day. I was just 
wondering if the Senator from Iowa was endeayoring to put 
some Senator on trial. 

Mr. KENYON. If I am, I will not take as much time as the 
Senator from Missouri took in his trial. 

Mr. STONE. ‘Then, it is a mere question of time. 

Mr. KENYON. I will not occupy in all I have to say any- 
thing like the time the Senator from Missouri has occupied on 
this bill. 

In 1903 the Aluminum Co. of America took over the Pitts- 
burgh Co. Its present capitalization is $30,000,000, so that from 
the investment of less than $2,000,000 the Aluminum Co. in 24 
years has made approximately $28,000,000. It developed the 
industry until 1911, in which year it produced about 30,000,000 
pounds, which was substantially the entire production in the 
United States. 

PROFITS. | 

This monopoly has made enormous profits. In 1908 this com- 
pany declared a stock dividend of 100 per cent. In 1909, three 
months after the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Act, it declared 
a dividend of 500 per cent on a capitalization then of $3,200,000, 
while at that time their profit and loss account was $6,500,000. 

Mr. Davis, the head of this company, had testified before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House in hearings on the 
Payne-Aldrich bill that the tariff of 8 cents on aluminum ingot 
and 13 cents on sheets, bars, and rods was absolutely neces- 
sary if their company was to continue to produce aluminum in 
this country, to give employment to American workmen, and to 
provide reasonable profit on the capital invested; and yet within 
three months after the passage of that act they declared a divi- 
dend amounting to $16,000,000. Commenting on this fact, the 
Tron Age, issued December 2, 1909, said as follows: 

The Aluminum Co. of America, whose headquarters are at Pittsburgh, 
has declared a stock dividend of 500 per cent. It recentl ve noties 
that it would increase its capital from $3,200,000 to $25,000,000. The 
company is now paying the equivalent of 24 per cent on its common 
atoc per annum. No recent quotations have n made on the stock. 
It sold some months ago as high as $350 per share and in 1907 at 
$500 per share. 

The New York Times of November 19, 1909, in commenting 
on the fact that the Aluminum Co. of America had a stock 
dividend of 500 per cent, properly termed it “ Melons to the 
Mellons.” 4 

The Payne-Aldrich Act reduced the duty on aluminum ingots 
from S to 7 cents per pound and reduced the duty on sheets, 
bars, and rods from 13 to 11 cents per pound. Taking the 
figures for the total production of aluminum in the United 
States from the United States Geological Survey and subtract- 
ing the figures of imports furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, we find that the total production of the 
Aluminum Co. of America from the year 1891, when their pro- 
duction was 150,000 pounds, to June 30, 1909, was about 160,- 
000,000 pounds. Their lowest duty since the Dingley bill was 
7 cents per pound. The highest protection under the Dingley 
bill was 8 cents per pound. This dividend of 500 per cent, 
therefore, in 1909 amounts to 10 cents per pound on every 
pound of metal they had ever produced, or more than the entire 
duty for this period. 

In Mr. Davis’s testimony (House committee, p. 1495) he shows 
the Aluminum Co, from 1891 to 1909 had earned from twenty 
to twenty-four million dollars on 80,000 tons of aluminum. 
That would give them a net profit per ton of from $250 to $300 
on every ton of aluminum made. The protection on ingots 
during this time was about 8 cents per pound, or $160 per ton. 
So they were making in profits the entire protection and an ad- 
dition of approximately $90 to $140 per ton. 

Again, Mr. Davis states in his testimony that the price of the 
Aluminum Co. of America during 1912 on ingots was 21 cents. 
The average price in Europe was 154} cents. If the Aluminum 
Co. made 103 cents per pound selling at 21 cents, according to 
Mr. Davis’s own testimony they would have made 5 cents per 
pound if duty had been removed. In other words, a profit of 5 
cents per pound on a cost of 11 cents per pound, or at least 40 
per cent on the cost price. 


An institution of this character can not well be claimed to be 
an infant. It has grown to be a very lusty infant, swallowing 
and digesting practically all other concerns in this country en- 
deavoring to engage in business, and like Oliver Twist continu- 
ally asking for more. It was before the Sixty-first Congress 
asking for power sites on the St. Lawrence River and calcu- 
lating to spend $40,000,000 therefor. 

I ask to be permitted, Mr. President, to insert from the hear- 
ings of the House committee certain parts of page 690. I do 
not wish to stop to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What do you take as your aggregate investment? 

Mr. Davis. We are calculating $40,000,000 ought to see us through. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Covering everything? 

Mr. Davis. Covering everything. That is applied to the 
as well, excluding any aluminum plants or transmission I 
means of utilization. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. Does that include damages you may have to pay for 
riparian rights? 

Mr. Davis. We do not expect to have to pay any damages for ripa- 
eae: eh, — 8 we own all of the property which would be affected 

s enterprise. 

Mr. ä — That is, the expectation of the promoters is that 
they are in a position where no riparian proprietor will be in a posi- 
tion to recover damages in case the development is made? 

Mr. Davis. That ts our expectation. 

Mr. KENYON. On January 14, 1913, Mr. Davis, speaking 
for the Aluminum Co. of America, stated to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House that their present capitalization 
was $30,000,000, and he admitted that the company was earn- 
ing annually from 15 to 18 per cent on its capital, or from 
$4,500,000 to $5,400,000 per annum, and he was asked this 
question by Mr. Palmer: 

So when you earn 15 per cent on your $30,000,000 you are earning 
from 180 to 225 per cent on the actual money which was inyested in 
your plant? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

This company has held the American price of aluminum 
without reference to cost at a point just a little above or a 
little below the European prices plus the duty, which is verified 
Fom a table taken from the American Metal Market of New 
Tork. 

I ask permission to insert that table as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection permission 
to do so is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 
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GOVERNMENT'S CASE. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, so powerful had become this 
great monopoly, and so iniquitous were the contracts it was en- 
tering into, both at home and abroad, that the Government com- 
menced suit under the Sherman Antitrust Act in the District 
Court of the United States for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vanin, charging it with violating the Sherman Antitrust Act as 
a combination in restraint of trade and as a monopoly. It was 
charged in the Government petition that it controlled not only 
the raw product but the manufactured product likewise; that 
it controlled: 

First. Raw material. 

Second. Cooking utensils. 

Third. Castings. 

Fourth. Aluminum goods and novelties. 

I. 


The aluminum company own and control, as charged by the 
Government, more than 90 per cent of all the known deposits of 
bauxite in the United States and Canada. This is denied by Mr. 
Davis in his testimony, but he admits that they control 90 per 
cent of the bauxite beds in this country which are being com- 
mercially used; and that it is true to some extent that the r^y- 
son the other bauxite beds are not being used commercially s 
because there is nobody to sell it to except the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

In 1905 or thereabouts the Aluminum Co, of America acquired 
the General Chemical Co. In 1911 they acquired the aluminum 
bauxite properties of the Republic Mining & Mannfacturing Co. 
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from or through the Norton Co. The only remaining independ- 
ent producer of bauxite in appreciable quantities is the Na- 
tional Bauxite Co., but its ontput has been used entirely in the 
manufacture of alum and chemicals with the General Chemical 
Co., the Norton Co., and the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. The only other possible competitors they have are under 
agreements and contracts, which I will refer to later. 

It is quite apparent that the aluminum company has a monop- 
oly as to bauxite. The refiners of bauxite into alumina, suitable 
for making metal aluminum, are the Aluminum Ore Co., the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., and the Merrimac Chem- 
ical Co. The Aluminum Ore Co.'s capital stock is owned by 
the Aluminum Co. of America. The amount of alumina pro- 
duced by the Merrimac Co. is negligible. These companies are 
all tied up with contracts, so that the aluminum company prac- 


tically control it. a 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS. 


This industry has grown very much. The Government in its 
petition states: z 

The history of the aluminum cooking utensil business in the United 
States is a history of shipwrecks caused chiefly by the arbitrary, dis- 
criminatory, and unfair dealings of the Aluminum Co. of America. 

The United States Aluminum Co., the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils Co., and the Northern Aluminum Co. own and control 
approximately 78 per cent of the stamped and spun aluminum 
cooking-utensi] business of the United States and Canada. 

The United States Aluminum Co. practically owns and con- 
trols the stock and entirely controls trade and commerce in 
aluminum cooking utensils. 

III. 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS, 


Prior to 1909 there were a number of independent manufac- 
turers of aluminum castings throughout the United States. 
Patents were about to expire. In May, 1909, there was a com- 
bination of the plants engaged in the manufacture of aluminum 
eastings. There was one at Cleveland, one at Detroit, and one 
at Buffalo. These plants combined with the United States 
Aluminum Co., of New Kensington, Pa., and the Syracuse 
Aluminum & Bronze Co., of Syracuse, and the Eclipse Foundry 
Co., of Detroit, Mich. These were all combined by stock ex- 
changes into the Aluminum Castings Co., a corporation organized 
under law of the State of Ohio, of which the Aluminum Co. 
of America owns 1,625 out of the 4,000 shares. This ownership, 
together with the fact that said company is the only profitable 
source of supply of aluminum ingots in the United States, en- 
ables them to control the policy of said Aluminum Castings 
Co. 

IV. 
ALUMINUM GOODS AND NOVELTIES, 


This is another branch of the industry. Several large plants 
of the United States haye been united under the corporate name 
of the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. of New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KENYON. I always yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am quite free to confess that 
the little Commonwealth of New Jersey has been the festering 
place, the spawning pool, of a thousand iniquities, of which I am 
heartily ashamed. 

Mr. KENYON. During the long residence of the Senator in 
New Jersey, in his State, I am surprised they could have ex- 
isted. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We Democrats have done our 
best to allay the iniquity and in a measure we have succeeded, 
but we are hoping, nevertheless, for better results than we have 
thus far obtained. 

Mr. KENYON. Then I sincerely hope the Senator will sup- 
port my amendment regardless of the caucus. 

The Aluminum Co. of America own 37 per cent of the 
capital stock, which, together with the fact that it is the sole 
available source of supply, places them in control of its policy ; 
and in said suit it is charged that on account of its interest in 
said company they furnished crude and semifinished aluminum 
to said Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. at preferential 
rates, thereby enabling the said company to underbid its com- 
petitors. 

In all these respects the Aluminum Co. is a monopoly. It 
would be difficult to find a more many-sided one. The inde- 
pendent users of the country have been at their mercy. In 
letters filed before the Ways and Means Committee it was ap- 
parent that the independent users were unable to get deliveries 
at any price from the Aluminum Co. of America in 1912. The 


price quoted in the table heretofore introduced of 21 cents on 
American produced aluminum was the price at which the great 
part of the output of the Aluminum Co. of America was sold 
by them to their ‘subsidiary companies, in which they owned 
a large portion of the stock and whom they favor by prefer- 
ential rates and deliveries in the sale of the raw product, 
making competition by the independent consumers in the open 
market practically impossible. I will, if I may be permitted to 
do so, insert as part of my remarks a copy of one of their con- 
tracts, which is a fair sample of the harassing methods em- 
ployed by this arrogant monopoly toward those who were com- 
pelled to deal with them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COPY OF CONTRACT. 

This option, extended to , hereinafter called the pur- 
chaser, by Aluminum Co, of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., hereinafter 
called the company, witnesseth : 

(1) The company will furnish pounds of aluminum ingot, No. 
1, 99 per cent pure (or iess amount, as hereinafter provided for in 
ae 3), at 21 cents per pound f. o. b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., New 

ensington, Pa., or Massena, N. Y., at the company's preference. The 
ingot to be furnished during the period from date of purchaser's ac- 
ceptance of this offer and December 31, 1912. 

(2) Payments will be made by the purchaser at sight draft with bill 
of lading attached. 

{3) company engages to ship the full amount of aluminum 
covered by this agreement, if called for, in accordance with the 

urchaser’s requirements, provided the amount of business already 

ooked at the date of ving the purchaser's orders permits ef so 
doing: otherwise the purchaser's order will be filled according to the 
date of their receipt, to awalt the completion of earlier business and to 
be filled in preference to business received later. If the amount which 
the company is thus able to ship within the terms of this ment 
is less than ounds the neg oti will be considered to bave dis- 
charged its obligations December 31, 1912, provided the provisions of 
this paragraph have been complied with. 

{4) The word “order,” ds used in paragraph 3, is taken to mean 
“definite instructions from the purchaser to ship immediately with 
shipping oe and other details required for the proper delivery of 

material.” 

(5) Strikes, fires, differences with workmen, accidents to machinery, 
or other unavoidable causes will excuse either of the contracting par- 
ties from taking or sending orders. 

(6) This option, when accepted, if on or before August 19, 1912, be- 
comes an agreement binding on both of the contracting parties in re- 
spect to specifications poo by the purchaser. It is void If not signed 
on or before August 19, and in any event unless approved by the com- 
pany's general sales agent. 

Mr. KENYON. I also ask permission to insert four letters 
filed with the Ways and Means Committee of the House from 
various jobbers, showing the method of treatment accorded 
them by this monopoly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 13, 1913. 


Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: As merchant jobbers handling manufactured aluminum 
products, would say that during the last six monfhs we have lost valu- 
able contracts and orders in large quantities, due to the fact that we 
are advised by the manufacturers that.they are unable to secure a 
sufficient amount of aluminum ingots. This we believe due to restricted 
productions by the United States Aluminum Co. and their failure to fill 
orders placed with them. We as well as the manufacturer find it im- 

ible to secure elsewhere the aluminum Ingots, and in a great num- 

of cases other articles have been substituted and aluminum dis- 
nsed with, in some cases resulting in permanent diversion of business 
rom us. 

Promises of delivery are made indefinite, and we have not only lost 
valuable orders but are daily threatened with cancellation of such or- 
ders as we now hold. The consumers of aluminum products to-day are 
suffering through nondelivery, and if there is an g, in our o $ 
on whieh the tariff should be removed it is aluminum ingot. It is our 
opinion, based on the best information we can secure, at aluminum 
can be manufactured in this country neon as cheap as abroad, and 
this applies on sheet aluminum, rods, molding, and aluminum tubing. 
We think on these there should not be more than 8 cents per pound 
duty inflicted upon the consumer, provided the rods, molding, sheets not 
thinner than one-sixteenth inch to one-eighth, and tubing are not smaller 
in diameter than 2 inches. 

We trust therefore your honorable committee can devise means 
whereby aluminum products may be delivered more satisfactorily to the 


consumers. 
Yours, truly, E. K. Morrts & Co. 


RACINE, WIS., November £5, 1912. 


CHAIRMAN WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran SIR: 


0 


* * + * $ * 

If the protection were of any particular benefit to ro hard other than 
the a num OTERA we t be content to pay s duty, but we 
Én>w for a positive fact that the Aluminum Co. of America has ex- 

both in sheet and sha to European countries by fast 
steamers, such as the Lusitania, M tenia, and — fast boats. 
them w 


that thi 
We y see injus 
consumers in this proposition. Because if the Aluminum 
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can produce material and sell it abroad cheaper than what it can be 
sold at in this country it clearly shows that they are reaping the bene- 
fit of the duty on ail stock imported. It is not a question of w: 
earners, but one in which the profits are put on a more equitable 

This matter would not have arisen had the aluminum company been 
able to take care of the users of aluminum in this country; but they are 
not in a ition and can not take care of their customers, apprising 
them all to import their stock. 

Our claims, as far as the exporting of this stock is concerned, can be 
substantiated by referring to the trials of the tariff commission, and 
if these are not available the information can be secured through Mr. 
Arthur Seligman, 165 Broadway, New York City, who has a complete 
copy of all shipments of aluminum made abroad during the past year. 

Ye consider this matter serious owing to the fact that we are im- 
porting approximately 20 tons in the coming three months—December, 
anuary, and February; and by being able to have this duty of 11 cents 
removed it would make a tremendous large saving for us as well as 
the balance of aluminum users in this country, and at the same time 
put the thing upon a fair basis for all concerned. 

We believe in protection where it can be shown that protection is of 
some bene‘dt to all concerned, and not to any one individual, as it is 
in this instance. 

We appreciate that you have a good many matters come before you; 
also that a good many of these matters are hard to take up, but we 
ask that as a favor some action be taken if it is possible. Do not 
hesitate to ask for any further information that you need. 

Yours, very truly, 
RACINE MANUFACTURING Co., 
By HAROLD SMITH, Secretary. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, January 14, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: We understand that at an early date the Ways and 
Means Committee is going to take up the question of tariff on aluminum, 
This country, on account of the increased use of aluminum on auto- 
mobile bodies, is now using an enormous amount of aluminum, and the 
supply at the present time is very much below the demand. 8 
e ourselves are using a great deal of the material and are having 
a great deal of trouble to get ae made quicker than six or 
eight months. We have been compelled, in order to keep our business 
fr g. to purchase several quantities of this material outside of the 
nited States, and the present tarif is exceptionally high and makes 
the delivery price of such material very large. 

We believe that, owing to the increased demand on account of auto- 
mobile bodies, that this tariff should be lowered a good deal and that it 
should be pared at not over 3 cents a pound. 

We further believe that this country can produce aluminum as chea 
as other countries, because it was not very long ago that the Unit 
States exported a great deal of aluminum, and this aluminum was sold 
at lower prices than it was sold in this an 

When we mentioned above that we believ that duty should not 
be over 3 cents a pound we referred to the semimanufactured article, 
such as sheet aluminum, rods, moldings, ete. 

We also believe that the tariff should be made on a und basis 
rather than ad valorem; then the manufacturers of country 
would eae what 8 fame on. T M1 Ww 0 
ours, very res v. HE MILBURN Wadox Co., 
H. W. Surpax, President. 


BLUFFTON, OHIO, January 21, 1913. 
Hon. J. H. GOEKE, Washington, D. O. 


DEAR Sin: You are undoubtedly aware of the fact that the rates of 
duty provided in the present tariff are an injustice to the American 
consumer. The [peggy ecto in this country has not by any means been 
sufficient to enable buyers to secure all they needed, and they have 
been compelled to buy a very largs portion of their requirements in 
the European markets; that is, from importers. We attach copies 
of two letters from the Aluminum Co. of America verifying this state- 
ment. 

It is also a well-known fact that aluminum can be produced as 
cheaply over here as it can abroad, and only a few years ago very 
considerable quantities of aluminum were exported to Europe and soid 
by the American 17 — 9 at prices ruling on the other side, Which, of 
course, were much lower than the prices pald over here; that is, the 
duty deducted from the American prices usually shows the prices 
tainable in Europe. Statistics show that for the year ending June, 
1912, there were exported in aluminum from this coun an aggregate 
amounting to $1,144,353. It is only reasonable to say that should the 
duty be revised it would lead to a very large extension of the aluminum 
industry in America and would absolutely benefit the manufacturers 
as well as the country in general. 

Ingot aluminum as a raw product should be put on the free list. 
Sheet aluminum, rods, moldings, etc., being only semimanufactured, 
should pay no more than 1 cent per pound duty. 

We feel sure that some relief must come to the American manufacturer 
using aluminum. The present situation compels us to order from four 
to eight months in advance, and it is next to im ible for the average 
manufacturer to anticipate requirements so far in advance. Reduction 
in the tariff will be a relief, and we strongly urge that you use your 
influence in furthering this needed reduction when the metals schedule 
is ae before the committee for consideration. 

ours, very truly, 
THE DILLER MANUFACTURING Co., 
P. DILLER, President. 


Mr. KENYON. The decree secured by the Government in the 
suit against them under the Sherman Act recites (p. 14): 

This decree having been agreed to and entered upon the assumption 
that the defendant, Aluminum Co. of America, has a substantial mo- 
nopoly of the production and sale of aluminum in the United States, etc. 

This was a consent decree agreed to by the Aluminum Co., in 
which they agreed that they have a substantial monopoly of the 
production and sale of aluminum in the United States, and the 
court so finds. 

Why should this monopoly have any further protection for 
their product? But they say, “ We are a good trust, not one of 
the wicked trusts.” Mr. Davis, president of the company, wrote 


Senator Kavanaugh, of Arkansas, February 16, 1913, a letter, 


which Senator Kavanaugh placed in the hearings before the 
House committee. I ask permission to insert that letter in the 
RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 6, 1913. 
Hon. W. M. Kavaxavan, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator KAVANAUGH : The Aluminum Co. of America finds one 
of its principal sources of raw material in Arkansas, which is our reason 
for venturing to interest you in our behalf, for any blow to the alumi- 
num industry will be correspondingly reflected by depression in value 
and activity in the bauxite fields of Arkansas. 

We have presented a brief to the Ways and Means Committee, and 
inclose you a copy of it. The fact that we are the only manufacturers 
of aluminum has, however, brought upon us the undeserved charge of 
monopolistic practices. We have therefore filed a “supplemental state- 
mont = MAE directly upon this point, and inclose you a copy of that 
statement. 2 

Our patents, which were the foundation of the aluminum industry, 
did not expire until the beginning of 1909, and for two or three years 
the effects of the panic were such that few enterprises were started, 
In 1911 or 1912, however, the only company that ever tried to start in 
the aluminum business, so far as we know, raised $10,000,000, and have 
their plant nearly finished in North Carolina. We have never tried to 
stop anybody from going into the aluminum business, and we have never 
combined with or bought out any other aluminum manufacturers. We 
certainly ought not to be called a monopoly in the offensive use of 
the term. e do not hesitate to say that we have been a pose monopoly 
both with respect to our treatment of our customers and workmen and 
with respect to the development of the aluminum industry. We cer- 
tainly haye not used our position to the detriment of either our cus- 
tomers or workmen or would-be competitors. 

Along with the charge of monopoly and the insinuation that our 
policy has been “ monopolistic” the fact that our investment has grown 
is urged against us. The fact is, however, that our earnings have been 
only reasonable and normal on the investment, but we have pursued 
the rather unusual policy of not — as our profits to any extent, 
but have kept them in the business. ew people stop to think how 
fast reasonable earnings accumulate if they are retained in the business. 
For instance, 20 per cent in a manufacturing business is not an un- 
reasonable profit, yet 20 per cent per annum reinvested in the business 
doubles the investment in four years; or, in other words, if one starts with 

1 4 and makes 20 per cent per annum, in 20 years one has got 
32.005.000. While we have not done as well as this, we have done 
well enough, so that the figures look big to one who docs not analyze 
them and who does not give us credit for and appreciate the fact t 
we have kept our earnings in the business. 

We will certainly very much appreciate any assistance which you 
can give us to raag a fair and reasonable amount of protection. 

Very truly, yours, 
ALUMINUM Co. OF AMERICA, 
ARTHUR V. Davis, Jr., President. 


Mr. KENYON. It will be observed that Mr. Davis says in 
his letter, “We do not hesitate to say that we have been a good 
monopoly.” It is interesting to note what a “g monopoly 
they have been. In the hearings of the House committee, page 
1501. is the following interesting dialogue: 


Mr. PALMER. Then your only contract is between your Canadian com- 

pany and the European companies? 
r. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Which prevents the European companies from import- 
ing into Canada—is that the contract? 

Sir. Davis. No, sir; that is not the nature of the contract. 

Mr. Palau. What is it? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the companies agree to subject themselves to cer- 
tain Eh of a committee, both with respect to price and quantity of 

tput, etc. 

Wir. PALMER., This agreement preyents competition between your 
Canadian plant and the foreign manufacturers? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER, Is it successful in preventing that competition? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator understands that that has refer- 
ence to the sales in other countries and does not affect sales in 
the United States in any way whatever. 

Mr. KENYON. I am coming to that in just a moment. The 
Senator is anticipating me a little. 

Also note the further dialogue: 

Mr. PALMER, Then your Canadian company has a contract with all 
the aluminum manufacturers? 

Mr. Davis. 8 sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Which contract regulates the prices? 2 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALuEn. What is the price in Canada to-day? 

Mr. Davis. The price in ‘Canada to-day? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. Is it the same as it is here? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. The same as it is m England or Italy. Just now 


it is abnormally high. It has averaged about 12 or 14 cents until just 
within the last two or three months. 


Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, will the Senator right there 
yield for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 
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Mr. SHIVELY. Was it not in this same examination of Mr. 
Davis that the following testimony was given? 


Mr. PALMer. What companies are connected with your Canadian 
25 any in a contract? Where do they operate? 
r. Davis.— 


Of course, this Mr. Davis was president of the Aluminum 
Co. of America— 


There is a company in Italy, a Swiss company, with plants in 
Switzerland, Germany, and Austria; two companies, I think, in Nor- 
way; some five or six companies in France; two companies in Eng- 
land; and another company in Switzerland, independent of the one 
first spoken of. I think that is all. 

Mr. PALMER. That comprises about all the aluminum manufacturers 
on the Continent? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; all aluminum manufacturers on the Continent. 


Mr. KENYON. I thank the Senator. I quote further from 
the testimony of Mr. Davis before the House committee: 


Mr. PALMER, Is there real competition abroad between these various 
9 which you have mentioned? 

Mr. Davis. There has been. 

Mr. PALMER. Is there now? 

Mr. Davis. Not now; no, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Why not? 

Mr. Davis. On account of this contract that I speak of. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, I mean in the foreign markets; is there real 
competition ? 

k. Davis. This contract covers the foreign market. 

Mr. PALMER. As well as the Canadian market? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, 

Mr. PALMER. And the only other territory, then, so far as you are 
concerned, is the United States? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. PALMER. Did 95 make an effort at the time to have the United 
States Included within that agreement? 

Mr. Davis, No, sir. 

Mr. PALMER., Why not? 

Mr. Davis. It was against the Sherman law. 

Mr. Rarney then questioned him concerning French bauxite. 
I will not take the time to read it, but will ask to have that 
included in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. RatNey. You do not anticipate that French bauxite can penetrate 
very far into this country, do you? 

Mr. Davis. French bauxite At the present time goes in large quan- 
tities to Pittsburgh. That is the farthest that I know it goes. 

Mr. RAINEY. And that is as far as you expect it to go on account 
of freight rates? è 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAINEY. These foreign countries do not control the bauxite 
deposits in France and in the other countries where bauxite is found, 
do ne 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Rarser. I understand the situation to be that you own the 
Canadian company. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAINEY. And theCanadian company controls the foreign companies? 
Mr. Davis. No, sir; the Canadian company controls no companies. 
Mr. Rarnuy. Well, it has an agreement with all of the other foreign 

companies? 

r. Davis. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Ralxkr. And your company in Canada has a perfect agreement 
with all the foreign companies? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAINEY. Of course you do not expect your Canadian company 
to furnish much competition, do you? 

Mr, Davis. In this country? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; naturally not. 


Mr. KENYON. Also, from page 1507 I quote the following: 

Mr. HILE. Does your Canadian company, which you own, agree with 
the European companies as to the price at which the metal shall be 
sold in Europe only? 

Mr. Davis. In Europe only. In Europe and Canada. 

Mr. HIL. Then it does not affect any other country in the world? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. HILL. The European companies can sell In any other country 
except ite, ise at any price they please? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; you misunderstood me. 
all of the world except the United States. 

Mr. RAINEY. And the only reason way it does not cover the United 
States is because we have a law here which prevents it? 

Mr. Davis. I must admit perhaps that is a fair way of putting it. 

So we find this “good” trust controlling the market, con- 
trolling the prices, not only in this country but practi- 
cally throughout the world. And again as a sample of 
their “ goodness” are the contracts entered into by them, one, 
to which I now refer, being so infamous as to constitute business 
treason. The Aluminum Co. of America, controlling the 
Northern Aluminum Co. of Canada, which is owned by them, 
entered into a contract in September, 1908, with the Swiss Co. 
of Europe, which is the largest of European companies engaged 
in the aluminum industry and which is designated in their 
agreement as A. J. A. G. Parts of this contract are as follows: 

2. The N. A. Co.— 


That is, the Canadian company 
agree not to knowingly sell aluminum directly or indirectly in the 
European market. 

The A. J. A. G. agree not to araby 7 8 sell aluminum directly or 
indirectly in the American market ed as No and South 
America with the ara ee of the United States, but including West 
Indies, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 


The agreement covers 


4. The total deliveries to be made by the tw mpan 11 
11 as rooga: 5 25 een ee 

Zuropean market, 75 per cent to A. J. A. G., 25 per cent to N A. Co. 

American market, 25 per cent to A. J. A. G., 75 ee cent to N. A. Co. 

Common market, 50 per cent to A. J. A. G., 50 per cent to N. A. Co, 

The Government sales to Switzerland, Germany, and Austria-Hun- 
sary are understood to be reserved to the A. J. A. G. 

he sales in the United States of America are understood to be 
reserved to the Aluminum Co. of America. 

Accordingly the A. J. A. G. will not knowingly sell aluminum di- 
rectly or indirectly to the United States of America and the Northern 
Aluminum Co. ll not knowingly sell directly or indirectly to the 
Swiss, German, and Austro-Hungarian Governments. 

5. The Northern Aluminum Co. engages that the Aluminum Co. of 
America will respect the prohibitions hereby laid upon the Northern 
Aluminum Co. 

In this agreement it will be noted that the foreign company, 
under an agreement with the subsidiary of the American com- 
pany, absolutely refuses to sell aluminum directly or indirectly 
to the United States Government. And this agreement by a 
company asking for a protective tariff. The Navy and War 
Departments use large quantities of aluminum. I was so 
astounded by the language of this contract that I took up with 
the War and Navy Departments the question of the use of alu- 
minum since June 30, 1912, and I beg that I may have the privi- 
lege of putting in, as part of my remarks, the letters received 
from these departments showing such and the companies from 
whom the same was purchased. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

ALUMINUM, PURCHASE OF, FOR NAVAL SERVICE. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF SUPPIAES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D. O., May 28, 1913. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. KENYON, 5 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 1. In reply to telephone request from your office, the bureau's 
records show the following purchases of aluminum, after newspaper 
advertisement, since January 1, 1910: 


Sched- uan- Unit 
ule: Date. ire price. Contractor. 
Pounds. 

2036...... Jan. 4,1910 800 | $0,215 Epek Western Smelting & Refining 
2133. Jan. 25,1910 | 1,500 2175 | Nassau Smelting & Refining Works, 
2718...... Aug. 2,1910 | 2,000 . 2299 | Berry & Aikens. 
2759 Aug. 9, 1910 3,000 219 | Nassau 1 Refining Works. 
7 eee ov. 8,1910 | 3,000 .2175 | General Metals Selling Co. 

8 y 31,1911 5,000 . 2015 | Pope Metals Co. 
4104...... Dec. 5,1911 | 16,000 1820 | Aluminum Co. of America. 
4217 Jan. 16, 1912 20, 000 185 | Pope Metals Co. 
4477 May 7, 1912 6,000 194 | Aluminum Co. of America. 
4500 May 14,1912 1,600 1890 Do. 
4626...... July 2,1912 | 25,000 2160 Do. 


2. The above list includes the larger items of this material which 
have been purchased during the period named, but there may have been 
certain small purchases made through the various Navy pay offices, in 
addition to the above quantities, which can not be readily referred to. 

8. The bureau understands that the principal use of this material is 
as an alloy in combination with other metals when it is desired to 

roduce a metal combining strength with lightness of weight, etc., and 
‘or similar purposes. 

Respectfully, FP. J. COWIE, 
Paymaster General, United States Nary. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or run CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, May 28, 1913. 


Hon. WILLIAM S. KENYON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: In repiy to telephonic inquiry from your secretary, I 
desire to state that the following tabulation shows the principal pur- 
chases of aluminum made by the Ordnance Department of the Army 
since June 30, 1912: 


Date. Quantity purchased. | per 5 whom Used for. 
July 1,1912 | 3,000 pounds (ingots). . Aluminum | Castings at Rock 
5 * Island Arsenal. 
July 1,1912 | 18,000 sheets, 0.04 by 7 31 | United States | Meat cans, cups, 
by 334 inches, 0.88 etc., manu 
d per sheet, Co. tured at Rock 
grade 3 S 2. Island Arsenal. 
26,000 sheets, 0.04 by 31 3112 d snptaz 
by inches, ee 
un: 8 
Prade 3 8 . 3 


July 16,1912 


8, 1913 


Apr. 7,000 sheets, 0.05 by 9 41 
pr A 0 , ys 


unds sheet 
Frade 2 8b. 3 
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Since January 1, 1912, 93,915 aluminum canteens and cups have been 
dig by this department from the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
„ Manitowoc, e a price of $1.02 per canteen and on a 
cu 


R. Br 
Colonel, Ordnance . States Army, 


cting Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. I simply wish to make an inquiry, which is 
whether the contract to which the Senator has just referred is 
found in the hearings before the committee? 

Mr. KENYON. It is in the hearings before the committee 
and is set forth in the Government's suit. I mean it is in the 
House hearings. 

Mr. CLAPP. I mean the House hearings, of course. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is in the Senate hearings, too. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do not think the bill of the Government 
and the decree were repeated in the Senate hearings. 

Mr. KENYON. They were in the House hearings. 

Mr. SHIVELY. They were incorporated in the House hear- 
ings. The record is complete so far as concerns the action of 
the Government against the Aluminum Co. of America. 

Mr. CLAPP. I was inquiring about the contract, extracts 
from which the Senator has just read, with reference to selling 
in this country and other countries. I wish to know whether 
that is in the House hearings. : 

Mr. KENYON. It will be found in the House hearings, in 
volume 2. I have it here. 

It is interesting to note that the War Department purchased 
aluminum castings, meat cans, cups, canteens, and other mis- 
cellaneous aluminum articles which they could not purchase 
from the foreign company if they desired because of this con- 
tract. The Navy Department likewise purchase large quantities 
of aluminum, which is used for various purposes in the Navy. 
But there are two great departments of the Government pre- 
cluded from purchasing abroad what may be necessary in 
times of war for the safety of the Government by virtue of the 
monopolistic restraints of trade and contracts entered into by 
this powerful monopoly. Does not that come pretty well within 
the Baltimore platform? Such a monopoly ought to be de- 
stroyed; it comes close to being treasonable; and why should 
any protection be longer accorded this product? Why not open 
the doors and let this gigantic monopoly take its chances with 
the world’s importation? 

Mr. McLBAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should like to know just what effect the re- 
duction of the tariff would have upon a monopoly which, as 


stated by the Senator, controls the product throughout the 
world. 

Mr. KENYON. It is world-wide. I had anticipated that 
question. 


Mr. McLEAN. If this agreement stands, what effect will the 
reduction of the tariff have? 

Mr. KENYON. Then there can certainly be no objection to 
reducing the duties, because the converse of the Senator’s 
proposition is true, and they are here asking for this protective 
tariff. 

Mr. McLEAN. Very true. 

Mr. KENYON. It may not affect it one particle if they have 
a world-wide monopoly; but it is a matter of principle. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And they must receive some benefit 
from it or they would not ask it. 

Mr. KENYON. They would not be here, appearing before 
the committee and filing their briefs, if it were not of some 
benefit, I assume. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
further yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope the Senator from Iowa will pardon me 
if I quote to him the opinion of his illustrious predecessor, Mr. 
Dolliver, in this body. 

Mr. KENYON. Anything Mr. Dolliver said is good, and I 


hope the Senator will always follow it. 


Mr. McLEAN. The subject was brought up in 1909. In May 
of that year Senator Dolliver said 


Mr. KENYON. What is this—a campaign textbook? 

Mr. McLEAN. This is taken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mr. KENYON. But is it a campaign textbook? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; it is entitled “Story of a tariff.” 

Mr. KENYON. Whom is it by? 

Mr. MCLEAN. This is Senator Dolliver that I am quoting. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Who compiled it? 

Mr. KENYON. “Story of a tariff,” by Senator Dolliver? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I am quoting from Senator Dolliver's 


ree delivered in this Chamber in May, 1909, upon this sub- 
ect: 

I spoke years in the 
tective-tariif ater and . ag eng od on 
what I said, and I never have met anybody since who appeared to have 
had any familiarity with the literature which that speech created. 
And yet it is some satisfaction for me to know it laid down some broad 

rinciples and some sound principles, and among them this, that no 
rust can master this market place in the present state of American 
enterprise and the present abundance of American capital without first 
monopollzing the raw material with which business must be transa 
I have felt ever since that a wise thing for the Senate to do is not to 
put trust-made goods on the free list, a remedy which would fall equally 
upon the just and unjust, and instead of killing the trusts would be 
more likely to kill the struggling competitors and turn the entire do- 
mestic business over to the trust, or, if not, would at least sacrifice 
American labor, which must be entitled to our consideration, whatever 
may be the offenses of American capital against our policy and our laws. 

The point to which I want to call the attention of the Senator 
is this: If there is an absolute monopoly, I understand the Sen- 
ator agrees with me that a reduction of the tariff will not affect 
it. If there is less than a monopoly, you destroy competition in 
this country. 

Mr. KENYON. Regardless of that, does the Senator believe 
that where a concern has been decreed to be a monopoly, where 
such contracts have been entered into by a concern as the one I 
have called attention to, they are in any position to ask for 
protective-tariff rates? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is a question 

Mr. KENYON. It is a moral question. 

Mr. McLEAN, It is a question for the courts to decide, upon 
prosecution under the Sherman Act. 

Mr. KENYON. The courts have passed upon it. The only 
objection I find to it is that it was not a criminal prosecution. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Did I not understand the Senator to say, early 
in his remarks on this branch of the subject, that aluminum 
was being sold in this country at the European price plus the 
tariff, or substantially that? 

Mr. KENYON. I put in a table showing substantially that. 

Mr. REED. Then it is manifest that for some reason—and 
this is the answer to the question which has just been asked— 
this company, although a world-wide monopoly, is able to take 
advantage of the tariff in this country, and that if the tariff 
were taken off the American people would at least get the bene- 
fit of European prices. 

Mr. McLEAN. That depends upon the agreements and the 
contracts. 

Mr. KENYON. Unless, of course, the world-wide trust they 
might be engaged in elevated prices all over the world. 

Mr. REED. Of course, they might elevate the prices in 
Europe, which would diminish their output and profits. With 
that sort of condition, we need not speculate as to how it ob- 
tains, as long as it does exist. 

Mr. KENYON. If it were not of some benefit, it is quite 
certain that Congress after Congress è 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KENYON. Just a moment. I would like a chance to 
finish once. As I sax, if it were not of some benefit, it is quite 
certain that Congress after Congress would not find these gen- 
tlemen present stating that they could not conduct their busi- 
ness without a protective-tariff duty. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to know the present status of 
the suit brought by the Government. I haye not followed the 
litigation. 

Mr. KENYON. The suit has gone to decree. A decree has 
been entered by the court enjoining this company from further 
enforcement or carrying out of these contracts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 
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Mr. BORAH. I presume, then, if the suit has gone to decree, 
in view of the experience of the past, instead of haying one 
trust we will have several, and their stocks will increase 
rapidly in value. 

Mr. KENYON. Not yet. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the decree been effective? 

Mr. KENYON. ‘The decree goes to the annulment of these 
contracts and enjoins them not to carry out these contracts. 

Mr. BORAH. Has it worked out any result? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know whether it has or not. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
nag to the Senator from Pennsylvania or to the Senator from 

hio? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I was going to ask when this decree was 
entered? 

Mr. KENYON. I can only guess at that. 
or six months ago. 

Mr. POMERENE. Has any criminal prosecution been begun 
against any of the parties to the agreement? 

Mr. KENYON. ‘There has not. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator know of any reason why 
such prosecutions should not be begun? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not. It is a very fertile field for crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

Mr. POMERENE. I entirely agree with the Senator. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think the Senator ought to add that the 
agreement to which he has just alluded was voluntarily abro- 
gated years ago and was not in force when the suit was 
brought. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not know that that was true. If that 
is true, I ought to add it. 

Mr. OLIVER. I can inform the Senator to that effect. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I think it will be found that some of the 
agreements that had been entered into had actually expired 
by limitation of their own terms before this suit was brought. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that is true as to one or two of 
them. 

Mr. SHIVELY. But, as a matter of fact, after the complaint 
was filed the defendant stopped with filing an answer, pre- 
ferring not to go into the litigation of the case on the facts and 
permitting a decree to be taken against itself. 

Mr. KENYON. The defendant consented to the decree. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; rather than have an investigation and 
exposure in the court of the real facts in the case. 

Mr. KENYON. Which decree, the Senator remembers, recited 
that they were a substantial monopoly. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
again yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana, 
while he is on his feet, in view of his statement, upon what 
principle this duty was put upon this article? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Does the Senator mean in the present act? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I will give it up, if the Senator please. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Idaho means in the pro- 
posed act, does he not? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator is inquiring about the act of 
1809. 

Mr. KENYON. 
bill. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Under the act of 1909 a duty of 7 cents per 
pound was fixed upon crude aluminum. A duty of 11 cents per 
pound was fixed upon the products of crude aluminum—sheets, 
plates, bars, and rods. Why any such duty should have been 
placed in the act of 1909 I am unable to state to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Upon what theory is the duty placed upon it 
in this bill? 

Mr, KENYON. Why is it placed there now? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let me state that the Dingley Act placed a 
duty of 8 cents a pound upon crude aluminum. It placed a duty 


I should say five 


No; I think he is talking about the present 


of 13 cents a pound upon the plates, sheets, and rods. The act 
of 1909 placed a duty of 7 cents a pound on crude aluminum, 
a reduction of 1 cent a pound. The same act placed a duty of 
11 cents a pound upon sheets, rods, and strips, or a reduction 
of 2 cents a pound. The House passed this bill reducing the 
duty to 25 per cent ad valorem, that applying both to the crude 
aluminum and to the fabrications of aluminum. That was a 
reduction of what, at the time these tables were made up, was 
a duty of about 58 per cent ad valorem to a duty of 25 per 
cent. It came to the Senate, and we have reduced the duty on 
crude aluminum from the present law, where it is 7 cents a 
pound, to 2 cents a pound, and from 11 cents to 34 cents a pound 
on the plates, sheets, rods, and strips, leaving a low revenue 
duty upon the article. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I will let the Senator complete what he is 
about to say, and then I should like to be permitted to finish. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not interrupt the Senator if he desires 
that I shall not do so. 

Mr. KENYON. Go ahead; I am willing to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, as I understand, this duty is placed 
here as a revenue duty? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. But it seems, from the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, conceded by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, that notwithstanding that fact they sell in this coun- 
try at a price with the duty added over that which is the price 
in Europe. So it must be that it is a duty which, while it is a 
revenue producer, at the same time gives protection. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator please, of course where there 
is competition there is not any question that as an incident of 
the reyenue the domestic industry will get that much incidental 
advantage. That will attend any duty that is a revenue duty 
in its character where there is competition, 

i Mr. BORAH. I will not further detain the Senator from 
owa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like tọ finish. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa yield 
to me for a second? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. As showing how hard it is to agree upon matters 
of this kind, I call attention to the fact that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] gives these 
rates: 


Aluminum, aluminum scrap, and alloys of any kind in which alumi- 
num is the component material of chief value, in crude form, 6 cents per 
pound; * * barium, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and potassium 
and alloys of which said metals are the component material of chief 
value, 2 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Which is about three times as much as is proposed here. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I decline to yield any further. 
finish what I have to say. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say something which I think 
the Senator from Iowa would like to hear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has de- 
clined to yield further. 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Utah for a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Missouri stated that the rate 
of 2 cents a pound and 20 per cent ad valorem on barium and 
calcium and magnesium and sodium and alloys of metals was 
about three times what the present bill provides, The present 
rate on those articles is 3 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 
valorem, and that is only equivalent to 27.79 per cent, whereas 
the pending bill provides 25 per cent ad valorem. So there is 
scarcely a 10 per cent reduction in the present rate upon those 
items. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator misquotes me. I did 
not confine my remarks to those articles. I spoke of the entire 
proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I know is that the Senator mentioned 
barium and calcium. 

Mr. REED. I read that at the last of the paragraph and 
made my comments on the paragraph, the first item of which is 
6 cents per pound instead of the rate in this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I decline to yield. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Just one word. 


I want to 
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Mr. KENYON. I fear that we will be charged with trying 
to filibuster against the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; we will absolve you from any such 
charge as that. 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator for a moment. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUM- 
mins], who has given special study to Schedule C, does pro- 
pose, as suggested by the Senator from Missouri, a duty of 6 
cents a pound on crude aluminum while we propose a duty of 
2 cents a pound. He proposes a duty of 9 cents a pound on the 
plates, sheets, bars, and rods, while we propose a duty of 34 
cents a pound. I only wondered if it were not possible for the 
junior Senator and the senior Senator from Iowa to hold some 
sort of conference—not a caucus; I know the Senators object 
to a caucus—that might result in some unity on this question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think my colleague will 
yield to me now for just a moment. 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the Senator from Missouri could 
not resist the temptation to cast some sort of imputation 
upon me. I have my own views about these matters, for which 
my colleague is in no wise responsible and for which he must 
not be held responsible. When I come to present the amend- 
ment which I have proposed I will give those views to the 
Senate. I trust the argument of my colleague may be allowed 
to proceed without attempting to draw my amendment into the 
matter, for we have had no caucus respecting the subject. We 
do not caucus. Each man upon this side holds his independent, 
free opinion. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield, 
and to whom? 

Mr. KENYON. No. This illustrates the independence of 
this side of the Chamber. The other side might well follow 
it. Nobody is doing any thinking for anybody else on this side 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. The Senator's colleague made a remark indi- 
cating that I could not resist the temptation to reflect upon 
him. I think that statement is of such a nature that the 
Senator ought to permit me to say what I am going to say. 

I made no reflection upon the Senator, I intended no re- 
flection upon the Senator. I have never reflected upon the Sen- 
ator, in publie or in private, and I do not know why he makes 
that statement. I called attention to this matter merely to 
illustrate the fact that it was difficult on this side to prepare 
a bill that would make a reduction satisfactory to the other 
side. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understood that my col- 
league was making an argument for the importation of this 
commodity without duty, and that the Senator from Missouri 
called attention to the fact that in that respect he did not agree 
with the senior Senator from Iowa; that is all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. It is evident that all these schedules were 
made up without the remarkable information which has been 
given to us this afternoon. If that be true, why would it not 
be well for the Democratic caucus to meet with the two Sen- 
ators from Iowa and put this article upon the free list? 

Mr. KENYON. Ard include the Senator from Idaho, and 
take up the lead schedule, too. 

Mr. BORAH. I have already given my consent. I do not 
need to be there. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Just one concluding observation. 

Mr. KENYON. No; not for one word. I am going to get 
through. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Has the Senator really arrived at the point 
of his speech where he declines all further interruptions? — 

Mr. KENYON. I have certainly been pretty lenient in regard 
to interruptions. I should like to get through. The Senator 
will have plenty of time then. I do not want to be discourteous. 

Mr. SHIVELY. An observation had just been made that I 
thought ought to be answered. Of course, the Senator has the 
right to conclude his speech without interruption if he insists. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Indiana will have plenty 
of time to answer it before this bill is passed. 

I am sorry these little colloquies drift in. The senior Senator 
from Iowa always has good reasons for his amendments, and 
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will take care of himself in his own proper time. I have simply 
been trying to argue this out as a moral question and as a 
patriotic question—rather outside of economic questions. I have 
been trying to advance the theory that protection ought not to 
be further granted to such an institution as this; that it comes 
with poor grace from people who have not only violated the law 
of their country, but haye been willing to rob their Government 
and to prevent its great departments of national defense from 
securing at fair prices what they need, to ask for protection 
from their country in the way of tariff duties. The benefits of 
a protective tariff ought not to be granted to those who rob their 
Government and violate its laws to add to their greedy profits. 

Other contracts entered into by this “ good” trust are those 
with the General Chemical Co., a portion of which I ask to be 
inserted as part of my remarks: 


Fourth. Said chemical company further expressly covenants and 
agrees that it will not use or knowingly sell any of the bauxite sold 
to it by the said bauxite company hereunder, or any other bauxite, or 
the products thereof for the p se of conversion into the metal alu- 
minum, and that upon proof that any of said bauxite or products 
thereof have been put to any. such use it will not make any further 
sales or deliveries to the purchaser thereof. 

Kighth. It is understood and agreed that the bauxite sold hereunder 
by the said bauxite company to the said chemical company shall be 
used by the said chemical company and by companies under its control, 
or whose stock is largely held by it, and by no other person or party, 
and only for the manufacture of alum, alum salts, alumina sulphate, or 
alumina hydrate for alum and its compounds, and for no other pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

Fifth. The said reduction company agrees to use its good offices in 
the interest of said chemical company so far as relates to promaung 
the trade of the latter in alum and alum products in the United States 
and in foreign countries; and said chemical company reciprocally under- 
takes and agrees to use its good offices in the interest of said reduction 
company so far as relates to promoting the metal business of the latter 
in the United States and foreign countries. 


Also the contract with the Norton Co., a portion of which I 
ask to insert: 


Tenth. Norton Co. may mine and use bauxite from the said 40-acre 
tract of bauxite land referred to in paragraph D above, which shall be 
used for the purpose of manufacture of alundum, and may mine and 
sell from the sald property bauxite or other mineral taken therefrom 
for any purpose except for the manufacture of aluminum; and Norton 
Co. shall not sell or otherwise dispose of said 40-acre tract except sub- 
ject to the above restrictions. 

Eighteenth. Norton Co. shall not at any time during the continuance 
of this agreement use or sell any of the bauxite contained on the said 
40-acre tract described in paragraph D above, or sny other bauxite, or 
the products thereof, hereinafter acquired by Norton Co., in the United 
States of America or the Dominion of Canada, for the purpose of con- 
version into aluminum. 


Also the contract with the Pennsylyania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., a part of which I ask to insert: 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. agrees not to enter into the 
manufacture of aluminum as long as this agreement is in force. 

This agreement was ratified, explained, and enlarged by the Penn- 
8 Salt Manufacturing Co. in a letter dated January 1, 1907, as 
ollows : 

“ Referring to the clause in the contract of this same date between 
our companies for the sale and purchase of alumina, wherein we agree 
not to engage in the manufacture of aluminum during the term of the 
contract or the extension thereof in case you avail yourselves of the 
option contained in the contract for its extension, we wish to assure 
you that this clause will be carried out to the full extent of the spirit 
and intent as expressed in our verbal conversations; that is, we will 
not manufacture aluminum ourselves nor allow any company in which 
we own a controlling interest to do so, nor will we invest any of our 
eapital in ahy way, through the stock of any corporation or otherwise, 
in the manufacture of aluminum. Furthermore, we will not sell, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any hydrate or anhydrate of alumina while the 
contract or any extension of it may be in effect to any person or per- 
sons for use in the manufacture of aluminum; and in case it should 
be discovered that any persons to whom we have sold alumina have re- 
sold it so that it is being used in the manufacture of aluminum, we 
will take such steps as to future sales to such persons as will prevent 
any alumina which has been manufactured by us being used in the 
manufacture of aluminum.” 


Also with the Kruttschnitt-Coleman, or rather individuals, 
which I ask also to insert: 

As part consideration for the execution of this agreement by Alumi- 
num Co., Kruttschnitt & Coleman hereby severally agree that for the 

riod of 20 years from the date hereof in that part of the United 

tates of America east of a north and south line through Denver, Colo., 
neither Kruttschnitt nor Coleman will directly or indirectly engage 
or become interested in the manufacture or fabrication or sale of 
aluminum or any article made substantially of aluminum, provided 
that either or both the said Kruttschnitt and Coleman may be employed 
by or become interested in Aluminum Co. or said Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co. without committing a breach of this contract. 


The Government also in its suit set up many acts of unfair 
competition. This guilty company practically plead guilty to 
the charge and permitted a consent decree to be entered. 

The revenues derived from importation are not large. A 
table prepared by the statistical clerk to the Committee on 
Ways and Means gives an estimate for a 12-year period under 
the highest duties, which are duties of 25 per cent. The revenue 
derived would be $625,000. The Senate has reduced these 
duties eyen more and made them specific, so that the duties 
would not now amount to more than approximately $450,000. 
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I ask leave to include that table, so prepared, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Dingiey 
1905. 


638, 513 


pounds.. S 
$153, 134 
$0. 240 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have taken up too much of 
the time of the Senate, but I have not been entirely to blame. 
I bave cited and discussed aluminum merely as an example of 
the proposition I am trying to bring forward for attention, 
namely, that articles entering into competition with trust or 
monopoly controlled products should be put upon the free list. 
That does not mean war with healthy business enterprise; no 
one in this country desires to wage war on large business so 
long as it is honest business; but whether the Sherman Act 
embodies a proper economic policy, it is the law, and as long 
as it is the law it should be obeyed, and those who will not 
obey the law ought to have no benefit from tariff duties. This 
amendment has been offered in the best of faith. I believe in 
the principle thereof, and I am no less a believer in the pro- 
tective tariff theory—a tariff that will equalize conditions be- 
tween this country and competing countries abroad, and no 
more, Business ought to be satisfied with such a tariff and 
ought to be willing to enter into competition behind such tariff 
wall. If, however, business is not willing so to do, but prefers 
to go into combinations in violation of law, then it should take 
its chances with the competition of the world. 

Mr. President, I have approached the debates upon this bill 
with an open mind, looking for light. The light, it is true, at 
times has been rather dim, but after the completion of the de- 
bate and after all the light has been shed upon it that is pos- 
sible, I propose to be governed in my vote by the one test 
whether or not this bill is better for the hundred million people 
of this country than is the present tariff law. If in the last 
analysis I shall feel compelled to vote against the bill, it would 
not indicate that I was opposed to the income tax and a very 
large number of other features of the bill. The income tax is 
the fairest form of taxation; it places the burden of taxation 
upon those most able to bear it. In my judgment the rates on 
the higher incomes should be increased and increased to such 
proportion that the great fortunes of this country may bear a 
large part of the burden of an enlarged Navy for this Nation, 
which must come just as certain as the sunset. This Nation 
must increase its Navy. 

It is idle to talk about enforcing the Monroe doctrine without 
a powerful Navy. The American people demand an adequate 
Navy. We may as well give up the Monroe doctrine as to try 
and enforce it without a powerful Navy. An income tax, prop- 
erly graduated so as to reach the great fortunes of the country, 
together with an inheritance tax, would assist in providing 
ample funds for the building and maintenance of a great Navy. 

I hope this bill may be amended in some respects. I trust, 
among other amendments, a provision will be adopted for a 
tariff commission—a real commission, not a makeshift—also a 
provision for an inheritance tax. ; 
` I indulge the hope, Mr. President, that some day partisan- 
ship may be set aside and the tariff cease to become a political 
football; that through the instrumentality of a nonpartisan 
commission the tariff question may be taken out of politics and 
we may have a tariff bill formed on the theory of the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, with some intelli- 
gent basis to act on from the investigation and findings of such 
a commission. 

That may be an iridescent dream. Dreams sometimes come 
true. I trust this one will. = 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a number of paragraphs in 
Schedule © were passed over at the request of different Sena- 
tors. I desire to make an effort to dispose of some of them 
this afternoon. 

Paragraph 106 was passed over, but I do not wish now to 
take it up; also paragraph 116. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will ask the Senator what was the number 
of the paragraph to which he first alluded? 


Mr. STONE. Paragraph 106. That was passed over for fur- 
ther consideration by the committee on suggestions made here. 

Paragraph 116 was also passed over in the same way. We do 
not desire to take it up now. 

Paragraph 126 was passed over at the instance of the senior 


Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr]. I understand from 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that the Senator from 
Massachusetts will be here on Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expect him here Monday, Mr. President; also 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts, who is interested in 
the same schedule. 

Mr. STONE. It is desired by the Senator from Utah that the 
paragraph shall remain as it is until the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is present on Monday. 

I will ask the Senator from North Carolina about paragraph 
127. It was passed over at the instance of the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The senior Senator from Arkansas is not 
here at this moment. If there is to be any controversy about 
that paragraph, I think it had better go over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is impossible for us to hear what is 
being said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Paragraph 127 was passed over at the in- 
stance of the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
He is not in the Chamber this afternoon. If there is to be any 
e about it, I should prefer that it go over until he is 

ere. 

Mr. STONE. Very well; let that be passed over. 

Paragraph 130 relates to penknives and cutlery of different 
kinds. That seems to have been passed over at the instance of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON. I am ready to take it up now, if agreeable to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STOND. Yes; I should like to dispose of it, if possible. 
It was passed over at the instance of the Senator from Ohio 
and the Senators from Connecticut. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senators from Connecticut, I believe, 
are here. 

The object of the amendment which I proposed was to impose 
upon scissors and shears the same duty as upon penknives and 
razors. The amendment was offered as long ago as May 26. 
I have here a copy of the section, with erasures and interlinea- 
tions, which I will ask the Secretary to read, to show what is 
proposed. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. . 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 130, page 38, line 13, after the 
word “razors” and the comma, the Senator from Ohio pro- 
poses to insert scissors and shears, and blades for the same”; 
also, in line 18, after the word “razors” and the comma, it is 
proposed to insert “shears, scissors”; and in line 19, after the 
word “razors,” at the end of the line, it is proposed to insert 
“shears, scissors”; and in lines 20, 21, and 22 to strike out the 
words “scissors and shears, and blades for the same, finished or 
unfinished, 30 per cent ad valorem,” so that, if amended, the 
paragraph will read: 

130. Penknives, pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, budding 
knives, erasers, manicure knives, and all knives by whatever name 
known, including such as are denominatively mentioned in this section, 
which have folding or other than fixed blades or attachments, and 
razors, scissors and shears, and blades for the same; all the foregoing, 
whether assembled but not fully finished or finished; valued at not more 
than $1 ger dozen, 35 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than $1 per 
dozen, 55 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That blades, handles, or other 
parts of any of the foregoing knives, razors, shears, scissors, or erasers 
shall be dutiable at not less than the rate herein imposed upon the 
knives, razors, shears, scissors, and erasers, of which they are parts: 
Provided further 

And so forth. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the object of this amendment 

is to include scissors and shears in the same classification with 
penknives and other kindred articles, in lines 9 and 10, the first 
and second lines of paragraph 130, and with razors. For that 
there are two or three principal reasons. Indeed, when the facts 
are given, the case for a maximum duty is stronger for scissors 
and shears than for knives and razors. 
_ In the first place, when you take all classes of scissors and 
shears inte account, the proportion of labor involved in their 
manufacture is greater. It is especially greater than in the case 
of penknives. The cost of material for penknives, as compared 
with shears, is about as 4 to 1. The labor cost of scissors and 
shears is very large. 

In the second place, in certain varieties of scissors and shears 
there is a comparatively new industry which has started in the 
last two or three years. The work upon this variety, both at 
home and abroad, is almost exclusively handwork. Certain 
factories have been started here, making the finest quality, such 
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as is manufactured in the city of Solingen, in Germany. That 
city is one in which this industry has been established for a 
yery long time, and on certain grades it has held a monopoly 
until perhaps within the last three years. Now factories have 
been started in the United States and are making fair progress. 

A third reason, which is really a repetition of the first, is that 
the proportion of labor contained in them is even greater than 
in the great majority of the other articles, 

I really think this paragraph ought to go back to the Com- 
mittee on Finance for further consideration. I think I can 
conjecture. the reason why the distinction was made between 
the two and a lower duty imposed upon scissors and shears. 
The difference existed under the Payne-Aldrich bill. But on all 
classes—penknives, razors, scissors, and shears—the duty was 
not only ample but large, so that it was sufficient for scissors 
and shears. But there is now and was then no reason why 
the last-named articles—scissors and shears—should carry a 
lower duty than the others. I think they should be classified 
together. 

Mr. STONE. They do carry a lower rate in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. 

Mr. BURTON. They do; yes. I fancy that is the reason why 
the Finance Committee made a distinction in this case. 

Mr. STONE. It was the action of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, not of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. I shall be entirely satisfied if the com- 
mittee will pass oyer this paragraph or amendment for further 
consideration. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, of course, if the Senator asks 
to have the paragraph passed over, under our practice here it 
will be passed over; but I was taking up the paragraphs which 
had been passed over heretofore with the hope of disposing of 
them, if possible. 

Mr. BURTON. I recognize the wish of the Senator from 
Missouri to finish as much as possible of the bill at this time. 

Mr. STONE. And I understood the Senator to say he was 
ready to proceed. 

Mr. BURTON. I am ready. 
regard to it. 

Mr. STONE. I should prefer to have it disposed of now, 
unless the Senator insists on passing over it. 

Mr. BURTON. The matter can be considered by the com- 
mittee, I take it, between now and the time when it comes up in 
the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, the committee can consider it in 
any event; but I should like to dispose of it now, if the Senator 
pleases. 

Mr. BURTON. If there are any reasons why the classifica- 
tion should not be the same, I should like to hear them. 

Mr. STONE. I can not spend much time in discussing these 
amendments; but in the book I have here, being a report of 
merchandise entered for consumption in the United States in 
4911, and so forth, I find that knives and penknives were under 
a different classification. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; that is true in the present law. 

Mr. STONE. It reads as follows: 

Valued at not more than 40 cents per dozen, 40 per cent ad valorem ; 
valued at more than 40 cents per dozen and not exceeding 50 cents per 
dozen, 1 cent per piece and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than 50 cents per dozen and not exceeding $1.25 per dozen, 5 cents per 
piece and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.25 per dozen 
and not exceeding $3 per dozen, 10 cents per piece and 40 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than $3 per dozen, 20 cents per piece and 40 
per cent ad valorem, 

Then, if you go down to scissors, it appears that the value of 
the blades is very much lower than in the case of knives. In 
the case of those valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen, the 
duty was 15 cents per dozen plus 15 per cent ad valorem. The 
equivalent of 15 cents per dozen is 14 cents per piece. In the 
case of those valued at more than 50 cents and not more than 
$1.75 per dozen the duty was 50 cents per dozen’ plus 15 per 
eent. That is equivalent to 4 cents per piece plus 15 per cent. 
In the case of those valued at more than $1.75 per dozen the 
duty was 75 cents per dozen plus 25 per cent, equivalent to 6 
cents per piece plus 25 per cent. The average on knives was 
77.62, as against 52.55 on scissors. So the yalue was much 
lower. 

It strikes me that the committees of former Congresses prop- 
erly classified these articles, and I feel that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the present Congress has not gone far from 
the mark of a proper classification. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I am thoroughly familiar 
with the facts relating to the duty in the existing law; but, 
as I have already stated, the duties were all of them ample. 
When you come to reduce them, while a sufficient duty, in my 
judgment, is retained on razors, the duty is quite insufficient 
on shears and scissors, partly because of the very large element 


I haye made my statement in 


of labor that enters into their manufacture and partly because 
some forms of scissors and shears are now made which were 
not formerly made in this country. 

I should like very much, Mr. President, to have the com- 
mittee give this further consideration. I do not wish to make 


any undue demand upon their time. I understand the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] also desires to be heard on 
this question. 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator that the committee 
will give further consideration to it. The Senator offers an 
amendment? 

Mr. BURTON. 
same rate of duty. 

Mr. STONE. I would be glad to have a vote on it, unless the 
Senator from Connecticut desires to be heard. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, this is one of those in- 
stances in the bill where it means a great damage to a con- 
siderable number of people without much of any benefit, if any 
at all, to anyone. There are certain industries—not large in- 
dustries at all—engaged in the manufacture of shears. I have 
received communications from three or four of them which are 
located in Connecticut. I will briefly give the Senate an idea 
of what they’ say their situation is. Here is one from the 
Acme Shear Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., stating: 

Referring to our formal letter inclosed, we ask you to note that the 
manufacture of cast-iron shears is peculiarly a Connecticut industry. 
The high-priced shears (laid steel) are not made in Connecticut, but 
various parts of the country, particularly New Jersey and Ohio. 

We appeal to you as a Connecticut Congressman to consider care- 


fully the facts given. Our company has been in business in el gi 
since 1882, and you may be sure of our integrity and sincerity of 


I offer an amendment to make them all the 


purpose, 

genet do agree with us that our request for a tax of at least 45 per 
cent on shears costing 75 cents ae dozen or less is a logical and urgent 
necessity borne out by facts, will not you do whatever you can to have 
our request granted? Unless such protection is given to our low- 
priced shears it will mean a greatly reduced production or materially 
reduced wages for our workmen. 


Again they state: 


There are two classes of shears and scissors manufactured in the 
United States. 
8 “ Laid-steel ” shears, which retail at from 65 cents to $2 per 
pair. 

Second. Cast-iron ” which retail at from 5 cents to 
cents per pair. 

The manufacturers of cast-iron shears in the United States are: 

The Acme Shear Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Atlas Shear Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Bridgeport Hardware Manufacturing Corporations, Bridgeport, 


onn. 

Clayton Bros. (Inc.), Bristol, Conn. 

The Ansonia Novelty Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

We submit the following figures as substantial] 
manufacture of cast-lron shears and scissors in the 


Number of employees. 
Pay roll for the year 191222 
Average weekly wages (59) hours) 
Investment in business 


shears, 


25 


C 


correct for the 
nited States, viz: 


933 
$570, 167. 00 
11.7 


Gross sales Tot year, 1012 eee 824, 38 

NOt prot ee f 2 . iA r a e $74, 160. 00 

Percentage of profit on sale „ 9. 0 

Percentage of profit on investment 6.4 
DISTRIBUTION, 


1 per cent of all cast-iron shears manufactured in the 
United States in 1912 were sold for consumption in the United States, 
and 11 per cent were exported. 

Of the quantity used in the United States’ over 80 per cent were 
sold to 5-and-10-cent stores, the other 20 per cent being sold to hard- 
ware and department stores, retailing at from 10 cents to 25 cents 


per pair. è 

of the quantity exported not one pair was sold in Germany, and 
but few in England and continental Europe. Most of the cast-iron 
shears exported were shipped into Canada and Mexico, where quickness 
of delivery offset to some degree the lower prices of German competi- 
tion. The prices for export and domestic trade were and still are equal. 

Practically all the competition to American cast shears and scissors is 
from German factories in the Solingen district. According to the 
British Board of Trade reports, the wages of cutlery workers in 
Solingen ranges from $5.10 to $8.64 per week, or an average of $6.88 
per week. The wages of American cast-shear workmen averaging $11.75 
per week are over 70 per cent higher than the wages paid in Solingen, 

The cost of manufacturing American cast shears is proportioned 24 
per cent material and 76 — cent labor, as every operation in their 
manufacture has to be 10 or med ny hand. 

Bearing in mind the 70 per cent higher wages paid American work- 
men and the 76 percentage of labor cost, it is shown that the German 
factories have an advantage of 53 per cent over American factories. 

Shears and scissors to the value of over $570,000 were imported into 
the United States during 1912, this being a greater amount than in any 
previous year, and an amount nearly as large as the combined yearly 
sales of American cast-shear factories. 

Believing that the broad aim of tariff revision is to lessen the cost 
of articles and materials to the American consumer, we wish to strongly 
emphasize the fact that over 71 per cent of all American cast-iron 
shears and scissors are retailed in the United States at 5 cents and 10 
cents per pair. The proposed duty of 30 277 cent on scissors (Schedule 
C) in place of the present average of 53.77 per cent (specific and ad 
valorem) will simply mean a greater profit to importers and retailers, 
as the prices of 5 cents and 10 cents per pair will remain unchanged. 

We therefore respectfully urge you to differentiate between the two 
classes of scissors manufactured and respectfully ask that a duty of 
45 per cent to 50 per cent be placed on all shears and scissors costing 
75 cents per dozen or less, 
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Mr. President, I will not read more of these communications. 
They are along the same line. One of them writes me that 
he will have to go out of business if this rate is imposed. What 
advantage is it going to be to drive out of business these small 
manufacturers who are employing American skilled labor in a 
product that is made entirely by hand labor at good wages in 
this country? They are paying their taxes, owning their houses, 
and they are settled in their communities. What is the good 
of transferring that industry to Germany and Great Britain, 
throwing these men out of employment, on the chances that the 
importer, the jobber, and the retailer will be able some way or 
other to sell possibly a pair of scissors a quarter of a cent or 
half a cent cheaper when they now sell for 5 cents and 10 cents 
a pair? 

What I view as one of the strongest reasons for not going at 
every schedule with a reduction without knowing much about 
the facts and taking the chances is this: The accumulated 
effect of all these reductions is going to make a lot of dis- 
contented people in this country, who will have lost their em- 
ployment, and the work they have done is turned over to 
foreigners. It is upon the guess of this committee that this is 
done. They are not able to guarantee that the goods imported 
wiil be sold any cheaper. 

These people, who I think know what they are about and know 
the condition of their own business, say that they can not 
produce these articles cheaper without lowering wages. I do 
not think it will be a good thing for anybody to experiment 
along this line. 

As I said, here are five or six factories, whose names I have 
read, in my own State. They say they sell 89 per cent of the 
product in this country. They export the rest. They do not 
sell cheaper abroad than they do at home. They are in no trust 
or combination. It seems to me, if there is anything which can 
come within the definition of the leaders of the party in power 
that they do not want to harm a legitimate industry it is the 
case of these little New England factories, manufacturing 
notions and tools and things of this kind, located some in the 
cities, but some in the smaller towns of New England. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Did I understand the Senator correctly in 
saying that the manufacturers of shears and scissors export a 
part of their product? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, yes. The Senator’s attention was 
probably diverted. The letter that I read stated that of the 
total product of scissors made in this country 89 per cent were 
used in the country and the remaining 11 per cent were 
exported. 

Mr. THOMAS. Can the Senator inform me what foreign 
countries receive the exports? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The letter stated that they went to 
Canada and to Mexico, and that they went there because they 
had to have them immediately and it was quicker dispatch, and 
they imported some from this country rather than to get them 
cheaper from Europe by waiting. 

Mr. THOMAS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; my attention 
was diverted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I wanted to encumber the RECORD— 
which I am very reluctant to do, and I shall not do it in this 
case with these letters—it would appear that in many instances 
penknives, pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, budding 
knives, manicure knives, and razors are all made in the same 
factory that make scissors. Scissors are just as much trouble 
to make as knives and the blades of razors. They are made of 
different material, but they are made by the same people in the 
same factory. Now, I say they are just as much entitled to 
protection if any of them are entitled to protection. 

Whether the committee are bent upon reducing the duty upon 
razors and these other things or not, I can not see why they 
should discriminate between these different classes of knives, 
for that is all the scissor is. It is just two knife blades hitched 
together. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I suggest to my colleague that 
the reason given by the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Sroner], as I understood him, was because the unit of product 
in the shears Is cheaper than the unit of product in the knives. 
That is as I understand the Senator. I may have been mis- 
taken. Am I correct in so understanding him? 

Mr. STONE. The unit of product of shears is less than that 
of knives. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is cheaper than the unit of product in the 


e? 
Mr. STONE. Iso stated. 


Mr. McLEAN. It will be difficult, I think, to explain, when 
ad valorem duties are applied, why the price of the unit of the 
product should be considered. For instance, an article that 
costs 10 cents, it seems to me, is entitled to the same ad valorem 
duty as an article that costs 20 cents. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, upon scissors they have proposed 
a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, and upon pocketknives, and 
so forth, 35 per cent ad valorem. These constituents of mine 
think they ought to have 45 per cent upon scissors, but whether 
the committee could give them that or not, I certainly hope that 
they will allow scissors, made in the same factories in many 
cases, to come under the same classification as the other goods. 
I think no harm would be done to anybody by it. I was about 
to say that I trust the theory upon which the paragraph was 
formed will not be invaded or invalidated. I hope the commit- 
tee will take this into consideration and that the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bunrox] may be allowed to prevail. 

Mr. STONE. Let us have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the vote is taken, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator from Connecticut to a statement made 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate by Alfred Field & 
Co., of New York, in which they say: 

From 1864 to 1890 the rate on scissors and shears was 35 per cent, 
from 1890 to 1894 the rate on scissors and shears was 45 per cent, and 
since then the Dingley and Payne mixed rates. So you will see that 
scissors and shears neyer paid a higher rate than 35 per cent until the 
McKinley bill, and under this rate of 85 per cent the American manu- 
facturers completely aes the market on shears and large quanti- 
ties are exported, some domestic manufacturers having their own agents 
and places of business abroad for the sale of their goods, 

I just wanted to ask the Senator, if he has knowledge of 
that industry, whether it is a fact that this industry before 
1890 and when the duty was only 85 per cent had, as a matter 
of fact, as stated here, captured the American market and was 
exporting scissors and shears in large quantities? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not seen the statement of the 
gentlemen. Who were the gentlemen who made the statement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Alfred Field & Co. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. What was their business? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. It is not stated here. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Do they state whether they were steel 
shears or iron shears? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; they do not. They just say scissors 
and shears, like the language of the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course the statement is by a party 
unknown to me, and, in reference to a class of goods that is 
not stated, I could not say anything about it from any knowledge 
of the business that I have. I have no knowledge of it other 
than what the Senator has had by the benefit of the letters 
which I have read. If the American manufacturers, owing to 
the protective duty of 35 per cent, did get the market, I myself 
think it was a good thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If they could capture the market in the 
early days of the industry, when the rate was only 35 per cent, 
how does it happen that they can not hold it now at the same 
rate since the industry has been built up and established? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The statement of the gentlemen, whose 
names I do not remember, which the Senator read states that 
large amounts were exported. I have read what the exports 
were last year, and it appears that my figures were right. 
Eighty-nine per cent were marketed in this country, and the 
rest of it, which would be 11 per cent, was exported to Canada 
and Mexico. If those constitute large quantities exported 
abroad, then I take a different view of what a large percent- 
age would be from what the Senator does. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire where 
a report of the hearings is to be found? It is well for us to 
know whether the statement is that of an importer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will take great pleasure in giving the 
reference to the Senator. It is the “ Hearings and statements 
filed with the Senate Committee on Finance on House bill 

Mr. BURTON. 
have. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will find the statement on 


I do not find it in the index of the copy I 


page 422. : 

Mr. BURTON. According to the copy that I have, the matter 
on that page is something on an entirely different subject. I 
have a copy of the hearings before me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that this is vol- 
ume 1, containing the hearings from Schedule A to Schedule H, 
I will send the book to the Senator, if he desires it. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not seem to have it. 

Mr. President, I am conyinced that if this provision goes 
through in this form an injustice will be done to the manufac- 
turers of these articles—scissors and shears. Those with whose 
business I am familiar manufacture the better grade, the more 


the total cost of the product. 
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expensive grade, and they are not exporters at all. They are 
secking to maintain, however, a foothold in the domestic mar- 
ket. The proportion of labor in the manufacture of these arti- 
cles is very large, reaching as high, perhaps, as 70 per cent of 
To say to these manufacturers, 
“You shall haye less support by the tariff than is given to the 
manufacturer of all these different grades of penknives which 
can be made in the same factory,” is to virtually tell them, 
“We will place you at a disadvantage, and we are indifferent 
whether you are put out of business or not.” 

Mr. President, one word more about this. These gentlemen, I 
take it, are without doubt importers. They come from 93 Cham- 
bers Street and 75 Reed Street, New York City. That is a 
locality where there are no factories of which I know. On the 
other hand, it is a locality where persons are engaged in the 
import trade. I should question very much the statement made 
that from 1864 to 1890 the domestic manufacturers had the 
trade. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound, the noes appear to have it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER, Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr, Braptey’s name was called). I an- 
nounce the absence of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Brapiey] on account of illness. I wish also to say that he is 


paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I shall let 
this announcenient stand for the day. 
Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I transfer my 


pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACKSON] 
to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, Lea] and vote. I 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CULBERSON’s name was called). 
My colleague the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] is 
unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. bu Pont}, 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer the 
pair which I have with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Werks] to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr, RANS- 
DELL] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky | Mr. BRADLEY]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrceucock} and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS], 
and as he is not present I withhold my vote. I should vote 
“nay” if I were at liberty to vote. 


Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 


pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Corr]. 


I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopcre} to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smira]j and 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming IMr. CLARK]. 
sence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). On ac- 
count of the absence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE}, with whom I have a pair, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roorl. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST (when Mr. Varpaman’s name was called). I 
haye been requested to announce that the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] is absent on account of business 
of the Senate, and that he is paired with the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, PENROSE] and 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will transfer my ai with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Lipritr] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
| MoCumprr] is necessarily absent on account of illness in his 
family. He is paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 


I have a general 
In his ab- 


NEWLANDS]. I wish this announcement to stand for the remain- 
der of the day. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. 'TowNsEeNnD] is detained from the Chamber 
on important business, and, as already announced, he is paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Bustercu] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Catron] with the Senator from Maine [Mr. JOHN- 
soN]; the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] with the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Tnonxrox]; and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN] with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] has been called from the Cham- 
ber by a calamity which has occurred in his household whereby 
he has been compelled to leave the city. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—11. 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Smoot 
Burton McLean Page Sutherland 
Dillingham Nelson Sherman 

NATS—38. 
Ashurst Kenyon Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Kern Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Bristow La Follette Pomerene Sterling 
Chamberlain Lane Reed Swanson 
Chilton Lewls Robinson Thomas 
Clapp Martin, Va. Shafroth ‘Thompson 
Gronna Martine, N, J. Sheppard Tillman 
Hollis yers Shively Walsh 
James O'Gorman Simmons 
Jones wen Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—46. 

Bankhead Cummins Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Borah du Pont McCumber Stephenson 
Bradley Fall Newlands Stone 
Brady Fletcher Norris Thornton 
Bryan Gofr Overman Townsend 
Burleigh Gore Penrose Vardaman 
Catron Hitchcock Porkins Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Ransdell Weeks 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Root Williams 
Colt Johnson Saulsbury Works 
Crawford a Shields 
Culberson Lippitt Smith, Md. 


So Mr. BurtoN’s amendment was rejected. 

The Secrerary. The next paragraph passed over—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before proceeding to the next 
paragraph, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to an 
amendment which I desire to offer, and I hope the Senator 
haying the bill in charge will accept it. After the word “ad 
valorem,” in paragraph 130, page 38, line 17, I move to insert 
“surgical and dental instruments, or parts thereof, 40 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. President, I offer this amendment for the reason that 
to-day surgical and dental instruments, or parts thereof, fall 
into the basket clause and are dutiable at 45 per cent. They are 
a highly finished product, and under the 45 per cent duty 80 
per cent of the consumption of those items in the United States 
is imported, so certainly 45 per cent is a competitive rate. I 
now offer this amendment to make the rate 40 per cent instead 
of 45 per cent, as the present law provides. Under the pending 
bill these articles will fall under the basket clause at 20 per 
cent. Mr. President, I believe that the Senator from Misscurli 
himself will acknowledge that that would be detrimental at 
least to the manufacturers of the 20 per cent of these goods that 
are made in the United States. I ask if the Senator will not 
accept the amendment? 

Mr, SHIVELY. Mr. President, am I correct in understand- 
ing the Senator to say that, notwithstanding the 45 per cent 
duty, 80 per cent of these instruments are imported and only 20 
per cent produced in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the information furnished me by the 
makers of surgical instruments. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Does the Senator mean to say that as useful 
instruments as these should be laid under a duty of 45 per cent 
when 80 per cent of them are now imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they could all be made in this 
country if it were possible under the present law, but the Sena- 
tor knows that surgical instruments and dental instruments are 
among the most technical and highly finished articles of manu- 
facture. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I agree to that. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, as I have said, under the present 
rate of 45 per cent, I am informed by the makers of this class 
of goods that the importations amount to SO per cent of the con- 
sumption of this country. It does seem to me that these articles 
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should be made in this country. In case of war what would be 
our position? We would be entirely at the mercy of a foreign 
country for this most essential class of goods. If this rate of 
20 per cent is adopted, that is exactly the position in which we 
will be placed. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, that is all based on the 
theory that we would have no access to such goods in case of 
war. What the Senator has just suid would indicate that this 
industry is purely statutory; that it is parliamentary in this 


country. I can hardly believe that; and, on reflection, I can 


hardly believe that the Senator will insist on laying the medical 
profession in this country and their patients under a 45 per cent 
contribution on this article. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I do not know per- 
sonally that 80 per cent of these goods are imported, but I have 
the statement from at least half a dozen manufacturers in this 
country that to-day, under the 45 per cent rate, there is an 
importation of 80 per cent of the consumption in this country. 
I believe that statement, and so I have offered an amendment in 
paragraph 130 inserting after the words “ad valorem,” on page 
38, line 17, the words: 

Surgical and dental instruments, or parts thereof, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator that I should like to 
have a vote on the amendment, but I have made a little note in 
my book on the proposed amendment, and the committee will 
look intu it. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah how long 
has the 45 per cent rate been in force? 

Mr. SMOOT. Since 1909. 

Mr. JONES. What was the rate before that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same rate of 45 per cent prevailed under 
the Dingley law. 

Mr. JONES. And they have only developed 20 per cent of 
the industry under that duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all they are able to hold; in fact, they 
are not making as large a quantity under the 45 per cent duty as 
they did a few years ago, I suppose on account of the exceed- 
ingly sharp competition in this line of business. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Can the Senator state how many fac- 
tories there are in this country manufacturing these instru- 
ments? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are about 200 manufactories in the 
industry to-day, and, of course, there are many skilled me- 
chanics employed. The letter which I have does not give the 
number of employees, but it does state that they are of the 
highest class of skilled mechanics, as necessarily they would 
have to be to make that class of instruments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah what is the duty proposed by him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On surgical instruments? 

Mr. SMOOT, On surgical and dental instruments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this is an illustration of 
the consequences of the theory underlying Republican doctrines. 
Here are thousands of poor men and poor women lying in 
hospitals, awaiting surgical operations, Of course the Senator 
from Utah knows that in the long run the surgeons do not pay 
this duty. Their patients do pay it. If there is any time in a 


man's life when he needs human charity and help, and can not 


submit to taxation, it is when he is lying between life and 
death in a hospital somewhere, being operated upon. Yet 
the Senator wants to tax the disabled people in the hospitals 
in order to protect a domestic industry. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Mississippi really 
believe that a surgeon would charge more for an operation if 
his instrument cost $5 than if it cost $4? Does he think he 
would charge up the difference to the patient? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I not only believe, but I know, that a law- 
yer must make up the cost of his law library, that a railroad 
must make up the cost of its expenditures in operation, and that 
a surgeon must, somehow, make up the cost of all the charges 
that he must endure in order to exercise his profession. I 
know as well as I know the name of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and he knows as well as he knows his own name, 
that any man engaged in a business of any sort must pay the 
cost of his business before he calculates his profit, and that if 
you tax the entire surgical fraternity in the United States 10 
per cent, 25 per cent, or 45 per cent duty—it makes no differ- 
ence what—they must, somehow or other, take care of the 
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profit and loss account on their ledgers before they even begin 
to calculate what they can charge their patients. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I know 
that surgeons nowadays do not calculate their charges on the 
basis of adding 25 or 50 or 75 cents or a dollar so as to pay for 
their instruments. They have a schedule of rates that they ` 
charge for various operations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; that is true, and so have the 
lawyers, so huve the physicians, so have the plumbers. All of 
them, however, in making up their schedules of rates consider 
what it will cost them to perform their service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that his pathetic appeal falls on rather deaf 
ears. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not pathetic at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. While I have never had the experience of a 
surgeon operating upon me, I have had the experience of paying 
bills for surgeons operating upon members of my family. The 
first operation cost me $500, and I do not believe the instrument 
the surgeon used cost him $5. The next one was a plain case 
of appendicitis, and I received a bill for $150. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator got off mighty easily. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so myself. I do not think the instru- 
ment the surgeon used cost him $4, 

I want to say to the Senator now that it ts a mighty weak 
appeal for anybody to say here that because of a 40 per cent 
ad valorem duty on a $3 instrument, amounting to $1.20, the 
surgeon is going to charge the patient more for an operation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And, if the Senator from Utah will per- 
mit me, the same instrument is used in 20, 30, 40, or 50 cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. In fact, in many, many more than that, I sup. 


pose. 

Mr. STONE. This is very interesting, Mr. President, but I 
should like to have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute, now; do not be too im- 
patient. The Senator has been pretty patient with Members 
on the other side of the Chamber. I am beginning to suspect 
his Democracy. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely absurd to put forward the gen- 
eral idea that the cost of carrying on a business has nothing 
to do with the prices charged by that business. I do not believe 
that in private conference between the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from New Hampshire, where nobody was present 
except those two and God, they would undertake to say to one 
another that they thought the cost of carrying on a business 
had nothing to do with the prices charged in the business. 

Of course, I understand that surgeons frequently charge for 
an operation in accordance with the ability of the patent to 
pay. I remember once reading in a newspaper where a million- 
aire in America paid a thousand dollars for a certain operation. 
Not long after that I went to the hospital in Louisville, Ky., and 
paid $300 for the same operation. Not very long after that, 
when I began to get well, a friend of mine from Sunflower 
County, Miss., sent for me, and he was languishing in another 
bed in the same hospital, and he had paid only $50 for the 
operation. 

But the fact that surgeons charge different rates in accord- 
ance with the ability of men to pay for operations does not dis- 
turb the fundamental principle that in fixing the classification, 
as I might call it, to use a- tariff-bill phrase, they are guided 
by several things—the cost of the surgeon’s education, the cost 
of his maintenance, the cost of his instruments, the rent of his 
office, the amount of business he has, the number of million- 
aires like the Senator from Utah he can strike with very large 
fees now and then, and so forth. By the way, in saying “ mil- 
lionaires“ I am not quite certain that I am right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is about as near right in that as 
he is in a great many other statements he has made about me 
on the floor. I will say to him, for his own information, that I 
am nowhere near a millionaire. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was about to correct that statement. I 
was about to say that the Senator is at least in a class of men 
that surgeons regard as legitimate prey. He has accumulated a 
great deal out in Utah, and his friends and his colleagues there 
have accumulated a great deal, and they all belong to a class of 
men that surgeons regard as their legitimate prey. 

But when you come down to real poor folks, like the Senator 
from New Hampshire and myself, we all know the surgeon does 
begin to calculate, and he says: Here, on one side, is my phil- 
anthropy.” He never thinks of his philanthropy when he is 
dealing with the Senator from Utah, of course. “Here, on one 
side, is my philanthropy, and here, on the other side, is the cost 
of my living, the cost of my business, the cost of my prepara- 
tion for my business, the cost of my library, the cost of my 
surgical instruments.” 
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Oh, pshaw, Mr. President! ‘Neither one of the Senators will 
seriously contend anywhere in the world, except upon the floor 
of the Senate, that the cost of surgical instruments has no re- 
lationship to the poor and suffering in the hospitals. Neither 
one of them will contend that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do make that contention; 
and I can show the Senator from Mississippi a scalpel that was 
used for 25 years—unfortunately it was purchased abroad origi- 
nally—and it is in good condition now. To say that its cost 
influenced the surgeon or the physician who used it during 
those 25 years in the matter of his fees is too absurd to be 
discussed. 

Mr. STONE. Now, let us have a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to pay any attention to what 
the Senator from Mississippi said, but I want to call attention 
to the paragraph. 

In this very paragraph Senators will notice that on penknives, 
pocketknives, clasp knives, and all other knives valued at more 
than $1 a dozen, there is a duty of 55 per cent ad valorem. I 
have only asked that there may be a duty of 40 per cent on 
these highly finished instruments. I do that because I think 
they belong here, instead of in the paragraph where steam 
rollers are provided for. There is no comparison between the 
making of steam rollers and surgical instruments. Of course, 
if the amendment is voted down I shall then hope that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri will take it under consideration, as he has 
already said he would do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saoor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the next paragraph passed over 
is 136. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 136, at the top of page 40, to 
which a committee amendment is pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. All there was in this paragraph 136 was the 
striking out of the words “any of the above” in the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. We agreed to take that back and examine 
into the merits of the suggestion of the Senator from Utah as 
to changing the phraseology. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator desire to pass over it at this 
time? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Very well; let it be passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 138, on the same page, was 
passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in relation to fishhooks. 

Mr. STONE. Let that be passed over, too. The Senator 
from Utah desires to have that done. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 143, at the foot of page 41, re- 
garding umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, was passed 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
is not in the city to-day. 

Mr. STONE. That paragraph was passed over at the in- 
stance of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER. My colleague is not here to-day. I should like 
to have the paragraph passed over, 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

The Srcrerary. Paragraph 145, on page 42, relating to 
aluminum, was passed over, with two amendments pending. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator desire a vote on this para- 
graph to-night? 

Mr. SHIVELY. We might as well dispose of the committee 
amendments this evening, I think. Do I understand that the 
junior Senator from Iowa has an amendment pending, or did 
he simply suggest that at some time in the consideration of the 
bill he would offer an amendment? 

Mr. KENYON. I have an amendment pending which I intro- 
duced early in the session, 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Iowa be stated. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to have that paragraph go over 
until Monday, unless there is some serious objection, when there 
will be a larger representation here on this side of the Chamber. 
I ask to have it go over. 

Mr. STONE. I understand the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa proposes to transfer this product to the free list. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KENYON. That is correct; but I thought I might desire 
to call for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. STONE. Meanwhile, it seems to me the proper parlia- 
mentary course is to perfect the text of the paragraph. 

Mr. KENYON. The only question in my mind was as to 
calling for a yea-and-nay vote. If I do that, I should like to 


have a larger representation present on this side. I ask that 
the paragraph go over. Of course, the Senate can do as it 
pleases about it. 

‘Mr. STONE. I suppose the Senator from Iowa does not ob- 
ject to having the Senate pass upon the amendments proposed 
by the Senate committee? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I think not. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Senator's amendment would be in 
order, 

Mr. KENYON. Then I will ask for a vote on my amendment 
on Monday, with the understanding that the paragraph will go 
over until then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion, upon ex- 
amining the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa, 
that the commitee has a right first to perfect the text by hay- 
ing its amendments passed upon. They come first in order. 

Mr. KENYON. That would not preclude my amendment in 
any way? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would not preclude the con- 
sideration of the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

The Secretary will state the committee amendment. 

The Secretary. The first committee amendment is, in para- 
graph 145, page 42, line 17, after the word “form” and the 
comma, to insert “ 2 cents per pound“ and a semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. Also, on the same page, line 18, after the 
word “rods,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the words 
33 cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Now the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa is pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it is pending. 

Mr. STONE. And that can go over until Monday, as he 
desires. 

Mr. KENYON. That is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 145, page 42, line 20, after the 
words “chief value” and the comma, it is proposed to strike 
out the remainder of the paragraph, or the words “ 25 per cent 
ad valorem,” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “shall be 
exempt from duty.” 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, there is no need of consuming 
time in looking over the paragraphs passed over. I see they 
were all passed over at the instance of Senators who are 
absent, except one, paragraph 154, which was, passed over at 
the instance of the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], and 
I suppose he would prefer that it should go over, too. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think it would be hardly worth while 
to take it up to-night. I should wish to speak in regard to it 
for 10 or 15 minutes, at any rate. 

BUST OF WILLIAM PITT, LORD CHATHAM, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to make a favorable 
report on a joint resolution from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I ask that the joint resolution be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 64) authorizing the President 
of the United States to accept, in the name of the United States, 
a bust of William Pitt, Lord Chatham, was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to accept, in the name of the United States, a bust of 
William Pitt, Lord Chatham, the friend and champion of American 
liberties, as the gift of certain American women, married and resident 
in England, who desire to show their love for their native land and to 
honor by appropriate ceremonies a great and 1 English states- 
man, who was a friend and defender of Engl liberties and of the 
American Colonies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I ask immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution, Mr. President, It is a favorable report from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it a joint resolution, Mr, President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if I understand correctly, the 
joint resolution has just been introduced, and it has been intro- 
duced by the Senator from Mississippi by direction of the 
committee. Í 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I understand the Senator from Mississippi 
reported it from the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was directed by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations this morning to draw up the joint resolution 
and report it to the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. To introduce it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is in response to a special message from 
the President of the United States. 


Mr. BACON. The Senator from Mississippi was instructed 
to introduce it, which he now does. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then, the Senator asks now to introduce the 
joint resolution? : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee says I was instructed to introduce the joint resolu- 
tion, I now introduce it, and recommend that it be referred 
to the Foreign Relations Committee, and wash my hands of it. 
I was instructed this morning—— : 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Mississippi has already ob- 
tained unanimous consent for the consideration of the joint 
resolution, and it is entirely too late now for him to wash his 
hands of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is wrong, because 
pending that I made an inquiry as to whether or not it is a 
joint resolution, Unanimous consent had not been given. 

Mr. JAMES. I think the Recorp will show that unanimous 
consent was given. It was clearly put by the Chair and agreed 
to. It was after that that the Senator made the inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there now any objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. May I ask to have the joint resolution read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it again. 

The Secretary again read the joint resolution, and it was 
reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I do not see the necessity of inserting the 
words “by appropriate ceremonies.” I do not know whether 
it was intended to have those words inserted. There is no 
ceremony contemplated. The honor is done in presenting it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was instructed by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to word the proposition in response to the 
President’s special message, and I have worded it as I thought 
we meant. I take it for granted that when the President of the 
United States accepts a bust at the hands of certain ladies there 
will be certain appropriate ceremonies, even if they amount to 
nothing except their offering the bust and the President accept- 
ing it in a few words. As to what ceremonies shall be appro- 
priate or shall not be appropriate, of course that is left in the 
discretion of the President. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 2 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, August 11, 1913, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, August 11, 1913. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. BRYAN presented petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
Bristol, Southington, Forestville, and Hartford, all in the State 
of Connecticut, favoring the adoption of a proposed plan, sub- 
mitted by Henry P. Lason, of De Funiak Springs, Fla., for the 
passage of a paper-money coinage law, which were referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of the Equal Franchise League 
of St. Albans, Vt., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which was referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were intreduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 2916) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
V. Sanger (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 2917) granting an increase of pension to John 
O'Hara (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2918) granting a pension to Mary D. Lander (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
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other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


THE CURRENCY (S. DOC. 161). 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have here a paper on the 
currency question by Charles G. Dawes, former Comptroller 
of the Currency, which will be of interest in the near future. I 
ask that it may be printed as a Senate document. It is a brief 


paper. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that action will be taken. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. . 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, as a Democratie Senator from 
New England, born and reared in a hotbed of protectionisin, I 
take my stand squarely upon the Democratic national platform. 
I decline to separate New England’s tariff interests from the 
interests of the Nation. The platform that won the confidence 
of the great West and the solid South is good enough for New 
England—just as the successful ticket of the Democratic Party 
was good enough for Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Nhode Island, and Connecticut on last election day. 

THE TARIFF A NATIONAL ISSUE, 


My constituents as a whole have no sympathy with the pro- 
vincial doctrine that New England must be coddled or “ pro- 
tected ” at the expense of the South and West. When her public 
men in years past have begged for special tariff privileges at 
the Nation’s Capital she has been misrepresented. She bids me 
say, Mr. President, that what is best for the country at large 
is best for her. She recognizes the doctrine that the tariff is 
indeed a national issue, and the Congress has no right to tax 
all the people for the benefit of a few. 

By the national Democratic platform this administration is 
committed to certain definite doctrines and pledges touching 
the tariff. I desire at the outset to show in a general way how 
the pending tariff bill conforms to those doctrines and pledges, 
and then to discuss more in detail Schedule I, dealing with 
manufactures of cotton. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY PLEDGED TO DOWNWARD REVISION.: 


All agree that the Democratic Party is pledged to an imme- 
diate downward revision of the tariffs established by the Payne- 
Aldrich law. All agree that this pledge has been redeemed, 
generally speaking, in the pending bill, which carries an average 
ad valorem duty of 26.67 per cent, whereas the Payne bill car- 
ries an average rate of 36.86 per cent. No one will debate the 
question: whether this revision is upward or downward, It is 
downward, and it is substantially downward. 

MATERIAL REDUCTION ON NECESSARIES. 


The Democratic platform contains a further pledge that there 
shall be material reductions upon the necessaries of life—upon 
what we eat and wear and upon what gives us shelter. And so 
we find in the pending bill that meat, fish, eggs, milk, corn, 
wheat, flour, potatoes, sugar, wool, flax, cheap woolen blankets, 
raw furs, leather, boots and shoes, lumber, cement, nails, spikes, 
and a great variety of articles of everyday use are upon the free 
list, while the duties on other necessaries of life, like fruits, 
butter, cheese, oatmeal, rice, cotton cloth, woolens, hose, dressed 
lumber, household furniture, and paper have been largely re- 
duced. Here, again, no one will doubt that the Democratic 
pledge has been fulfilled. 

FARMERS’ FREE LIST. 


To compensate the farmer for any loss that may come to 
him from placing his agricultural products upon the free list, 
the pending bill removes the duty from most of the things 
essential to his vocation, such as plows, harvesters, reapers, 
horse rakes, wagons, mowing machines, and other agricultural 
implements, animals for breeding purposes, harness, bagging, 
binding twine, fertilizers, cream separators, and the like, mak- 
ing up the “ farmers’ free list.“ The farmer also shares with 
the other consumers in the lower duties on the necessaries of 
life. 

TRUST-MADE ARTICLES. 

In response to another pledge in the Democratic platforn, 
articles entering into competition with trust-controlled prod- 
ucts, and articles of American manufacture sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home, are placed upon the free list. Such 
are steel rails, sewing machines, cash registers, typewriters, 
shoe machinery, and the products of the American Harvester 
Co. and the Standard Oil Co. 
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In the case of aluminum, which was so clearly brought before 
the Senate last Saturday by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
yon], it is clear that it is controlled by a trust. But the trust 
is world-wide, and the prices in this country are fixed exactly 
where the trust wishes to fix them, irrespective of the duty. 
We are able to raise a revenue of some half million dollars by 
placing a duty on aluminum, and for that reason, as I under- 
stand the Democratic theory, in order to raise revenue a duty 
is placed upon this trust-controlled product. 

FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


In accordance with long-established Democratic doctrine, raw 
materials, such as wool, lumber, and iron ore, are placed so far 
as practicable upon the free list. 

INCOME TAX. 


The relief granted to the consumer by these various reduc- 
tions in duty is made possible by the provision for an income 
tax which places a large part of the governmental burden upon 
wealth, where it is least felt. A part of the decrease in 
revenue is made up also by an increased tax on luxuries, such 
as diamonds, jewelry, ivory, and perfumery, and by an in- 
creased tax on noncompetitive articles, as will presently be 
explained, 

TARIFF FOR REVENUB ONLY, 

Throughout these many items of reduced tariffs may be 
clearly traced the influence of the underlying, basic, Demo- 
cratie doctrine, which declares that the Government has no 
right or power, under the Constitution, to impose or collect 
tariff duties, except for the purpose of revenue. In other 
words, the Republican doctrine of protection is flatly opposed 
on principle. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the general merits of “ tariff 
for revenue only,” as opposed to the doctrine of “ protection to 
American industries.” If the election of 1912 meant anything 
beyond a shifting of public officials, it meant that the Demo- 
cratic tariff policy was indorsed. The problem now pressing 
for solution is the more practical one, whether the pending 
bill conforms to the promises and pledges of the Democratic 
platform, > 

PENDING BILL PROTECTIVE. 

It is evident at a glance that this bill is protective in certain 
features. And this failure to conform to the traditional Demo- 
cratic doctrine requires explanation. For a reyenue tariff is 
preferably laid on articles which are not produced in the home 
country, for two reasons: (1) Because the entire tax then finds 
its way into the public treasury; and (2) industry is not dis- 
turbed by stimulation when it becomes necessary to increase 
revenues, nor by starvation when less revenue is required for 
governmental needs. Thus, ivory, spices, opium, and tropical 
fruits and woods are proper subjects for a revenue tariff, and 
so would tea and coffee be if they were not now considered 
necessaries. Next in order of preference for revenue purposes 
are articles of luxury, such as diamonds, laces, wines, and 
perfumeries, a 

NO INJURY TO EXISTING INDUSTRY. 

But in the pending bill we find tariffs laid on many prime 
necessities, such as cotton cloth, woolen clothing, cutlery, crock- 
ery, and the like, with the inevitable result that home products 
of this class are protected from competition. The reasons for 
this departure from the Democratic theory are two: (1) Be- 
cause articles of luxury and noncompeting articles will not by 
themselves produce enough revenue and (2) because we are 
further pledged in our platform not to injure or destroy any 
legitimate industry. 

In other words, we find that expediency and fair dealing 
block the way to an immediate resumption of a constitutional 
tariff, for we are confronted with the need of raising an 
enormous revenue and by a host of helpless, hothoused, ab- 
normal industries, nourished by a highly protective tariff, and 
which would be utterly destroyed by the immediate withdrawal 
of all governmental pap. 

A COMPETITIVE TARIFF, 

To this extent we are handicapped in establishing a tariff 
for revenue only; but, while we leave on the statute books a 
reasonable measure of protection to existing industries, we do 
not undertake in any sense to guarantee to any industry a rea- 
sonable profit. We insist that home industries shall compete 
with foreign producers for the home market. We are placing 
duties at a point where we shall stimulate effective competition 
without destroying any legitimate industry. As our home in- 
dustries respond to the stimulus of competition we shall tend 
toward a revenue tariff, with no heed to incidental protection; 
we expect to achieve this end by establishing and maintaining 
what may be fairly called a “ competitive tariff.” 


The protection which is thus afforded by a competitive tariff 
is confined to those industries which give evidence of some day 
reaching a position of self-dependence. They are given a chance 
to demonstrate their virility. Such industries fairly come under 
the head of “legitimate,” and among them I class the cotton 
and woolen industries of New England. Our boot and shoe in- 
dustry has already demonstrated its fitness to stand on its own 
feet, as has the iron and steel industry of Pennsylvania. 

SUGAR INDUSTRY NOT LEGITIMATE, 


The sugar industry of the South, after a century of protec- 
tion, has failed to establish a reasonable assurance of attaining 
self-support within a reasonable time, and it can not therefore 
be classed as a “legitimate” industry within the meaning of 
our platform. It is no longer expedient, even for the purpose of 
raising revenue, to tax the American consumers $115,000,000 
yearly in order to help our southern and western sugar planters 
produce sugar to the value of $72,000,000, upon which their 
profits at 20 per cent would be less than $15,000,000, 

TARIFF ADJUSTMENT COMPLEX, 


It is thus apparent that the problem of tariff adjustment is 
complex, that the fixing of any one item must be a composite of 
the declarations and pledges contained in the Democratic plat- 
form plus the traditional attitude of the Democratic Party 
along certain lines plus the conditions of industry and the 
needs of the Government. 

The problem may be illustrated by a table with a ring upon 
its surface. Attach to one end of the table rubber bands 
representing the influences which tend to lower tariff duties. 
Attach to the other end of the table bands which represent 
tendencies to raise duties. Proportion these bands in length 
and size so that they fairly represent the relative strength 
and importance of the various infiuences. Now, attach the other 
ends of the bands to the ring, and the point at which it comes 
to rest will illustrate the position of that particular tariff 
on the general scale. Increase or decrease the tension on any 
band and the position of the ring will change. 

REPUBLICAN METHOD TOO SIMPLE, 


In his able and instructive speech on the textile schedules 
last Wednesday the senior Senator from Rhode Island stated 
that the Democratic theory of tariff revision is so complex 
that it is hard to understand. It is indeed more complex 
than the Republican method of calling the protected manufac- 
turers to Washington and giving them just what they want. 
The heroic simplicity of this method was thoroughly understood 
by the American people, and it was repudiated by them last 
November. They desire now that all factors and parties in- 
terested be considered, including the consumer. 

We may fairly divide the considerations which influence the 
schedules in a Democratic tariff bill into two classes—(1) 
those which tend to raise or resist a downward tendency of 
particular tariffs, and (2) fhose which tend to lower or resist 
an upward tendency of particular tariffs. 

INFLUENCES TENDING TO RAISE TARIFFS. 

In the first class are found the following: 

1, Increasing needs of the Government. 

2. Forbearance to existing legitimate industries. 

3. Suitability for revenue purposes of (a) noncompeting arti- 
cles and (b) articles of luxury. 

INFLUENCES TENDING TO LOWER TARIFFS. 

And in the second class are these: - 

1. Hostility to all protective tariffs, 

2. General policy of downward revision. 

3. Material reductions on necessaries. 

4. Discouragement of trust-made articles. 

5. Farmers’ free list. 

6. Free raw materials, 

And so each Democratic tariff bill will depend upon the im- 
portance and number and tension of the various considerations 
that press upon our attention. Alter any factor and the result 
will be altered. I incline to the belief that the upward factor 
which lifts most at present is the promise not to injure or de- 
stroy any legitimate industry. If it were not for the reluctance 
of the Democratic Party to destroy going concerns the taxes on 
necessaries would be still further reduced. And the test of 
what shall be the present limit of reduction is the “ competitive 
tariff.” 

As long as there is healthy competition home industries ean 
not be seriously impaired, nor can they be highly protected. 
The competitive test meets the requirements in the most satis- 
factory way. s 

COMPETITIVE TARIFF IS BEST SOLUTION, 

It has been the custom of the Republican leiders of this only 

in times past to look carefully after the producer aud to express 
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solicitude for the workmen engaged in a particular industry. 
The Democratic Party, on the other hand, has been more tender 
to the consumer, paying less attention to the producer. Upon 
the competitive basis both the producer and the consumer are 
served—the producer by enough tariff to place him upon even 
terms with the foreigner and the consumer with the tariff low 
enough to invite substantial foreign importations. 
PENDING BILL AN HONEST ATTEMPT, 


The consideration of these various tendencies involves patient 
research and intelligent discrimination. It must inevitably 
result in some uncertainties and approximations. I believe this 
bill is an honest, fair, and enlightened attempt to solve the 
problem of tariff reduction. Any claim that the solution is 
perfect must go the way of all claims to infallibility. 

Upon my election as United States Senator I affirmed my 
belief in a tariff for revenue only and my utter hostility to the 
principles of protectionism. My views on this subject were well 
known in New Hampshire. 

NEW ENGLAND FAIRLY TREATED, 

I declared further that a downward revision of the tariff 
was inevitable, and I pledged my best efforts to securing for 
New England fair treatment in that revision and an equitable 
adjustment among New England industries. My efforts have 
been in that direction, and I believe the bill treats New England 
fairly. 

hat is, I am convinced that the placing upon the free list of 
New England products, such as boots and shoes, shoe ma- 
chinery, lumber, fish, newspaper stock, plows, wagons, harness, 
and the like, is fully met by the free listing of southern and 
western products like wool, sugar, leather, cattle, meat, flour, 
coal, and iron ore. And I reach the same conclusion regarding 
the relatiye reduction of duties where the free list is not 
reached and the equality of the reductions as regards different 
industries and different sections of New England If there is 
discrimination in favor of any section or any industry or 
against any section or any industry, it is not so marked as to 
have caught my notice. 

COTTON INDUSTRY IMPORTANT. 


We can not apply the Democratic method of tariff revision to 
any schedule better than to Schedule I, and we shall find that 
our result, under present conditions, will agree substantially 
with a Republican revision of this schedule, honestly carried 
out. Please mark the words “ honestly carried out.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr Lirrrrr] stated last 
Wednesday in the Senate that all the textile schedules in the 
pending bill were wrong, including cotton, silk, and woolen, but 
that the cotton schedule was the worst of all. If, then, we can 
show that the cotton schedule is right, we may rest assured that 
the silk and woolen schedules are right. I shall therefore devote 
myself to a discussion of the cotton schedule, which is most 
important in my State and in New England. It is important 
also in the South, and there are charges that this bill favors 
the South at the expense of New England. I believe this charge 
is false, as I shall presently demonstrate. 

REDUCTION IN COTTON SCHEDULE SUFFICIZNT. 


Certain Republican Senators, notably from the West, claim 
that the cotton industry receives too much protection under this 
bill; but let these Senators remember that we are now taking 
merely a first step toward a revenue tariff. After we have seen 
the result of this first step we shall be in position to take a 
second. I very much fear that if we should make that first step 
so long that the cotton industry should receive a severe blow 
we might not be in a position, politically, to take the second 
step at an early date. 

But even as a first step we have made a reduction on the 
whole cotton schedule from 45.6 per cent ad valorem to 29.4 
per cent ad valorem, a reduction of 35 per cent. Two more 
steps like the first would leave the cotton industry of America 
entirely without protection. 

That an average reduction of 35 per cent will insure a com- 
petitive basis on manufactures of cotton may be safely inferred 
from the fact that under the present rates imports now average 
over $64,000,000 yearly. The industry is already largely upon a 
competitive basis. 

Speaking as one who is utterly opposed to the principle of 
protection, and as one who is utterly opposed by the protected 
interests of my State, I do not hesitate to assert that no com- 
plaint of an insufficient reduction in the cotton schedule is well 
founded. 

REDUCTION NOT TOO DRASTIC. 

Let us now inquire whether the reduction is too drastic. Are 
we warranted in cutting the tariffs on cotton manufactures sub- 
stantially 35 per cent?, Our protectionist friends insist that we 
are not warranted. They declare that such a tremendous re- 


duction in cotton duties will close mills, open soup kitchens, and 
place a blight upon the cotton industry of New England. Let 
us assume for the moment that they are right, and let us in- 
quire whether there is any peculiarity of these cotton manu- 
facturers which entitles them to protection“ under the Na- 
tional Government in order that they may live. 

PROTECTION TO INFANT INDUSTRIES. 


This part of the argument is plain. Our protectionist friends 
say that the Government should impose a tariff on cotton goods, 
not primarily for reyenue, but in order to preyent foreign com- 
petition, so that the makers of cotton goods may compel the 
rest of us to pay more than we otherwise should for cotton 
cloth. In other words, the rest of us must contribute money to 
the cotton manufacturers so that they may sell their goods at a 
higher price. I must pay into the pocket of my neighbor who 
owns a cotton mill a few cents on the shirt I wear on my back. 

This is a pretty raw proposition for me, even when I know 
and esteem my cotton-mill friend. But if he happens to be a 
political enemy, or if I am a miner in Utah, it is even worse. 
There must haye been a very plausible excuse to permit even 
the Republican Party to impose such a system on the American 
people, I never understood the reasoning very well, but as 
nearly as my inferior Democratic intellect can compass it, the 
following is the explanation: ; 

We are instructed to pay this tax to our cotton-mill friend 
and look pleasant, because a protective tariff enables him to 
establish new industries in our Nation and thus increase our 
wealth and give employment to countless workmen. We con- 
tinue to look pleasant and begin to look forward to the time 
when the industries will be so firmly established that we need 
not contribute further. 

PROTECTION TO AMERICAN LABOR, 


Years pass and we see our cotton and woolen industries in- 
crease to mammoth proportions, producing goods valued at 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually, We see their great 
mills covering acres upon acres. We observe how prosperous 
their owners haye become, what beautifal houses they live in, 
how prominent they are in the social, business, and political 
life of our part of the Nation. We mildly inquire if it is not 
about time to let up on us a bit and see if they can not rub along 
without taxing us for the shirts we wear. We inquire if the 
infant industries have not come of age. 

We are met with a benevolent and patronizing smile and 
are assured that we must look pleasant some more and continue 
to pay a tax, no longer for the benefit of the manufacturer, who 
is rich enough already, but so that he may pay good wages to his 
thousands of workmen. In other words, the Republican Party 
has been clever enough to see that the American public would 
no longer be hoaxed by the plea of “infant industries”; that 
they would no longer consent to be taxed so that cotton mil- 
lionaires might wax richer at their expense, but in the gener- 
osity of their hearts they might be persuaded to tax themselves 
for the benefit of wage earners, possibly less fortunate than 
themseives. Anyone who might protest was blasted by the 
query, Do you want American workmen reduced to the level 
of the pauper labor of Europe?” Naturally no one did, and the 
paca passed for a valid argument worth 100 cents on the 
dollar. 

CONFIDENCE SHAKEN BY LAWRENCE STRIKE, 

We are a benevolent and a good-natured race. We are accus- 
tomed to pay direct local taxes for the benefit of unfortunates 
who can not support themselves; but we support them as 
paupers—there are no disguises about it. We have proceeded 
as a Nation to contribute millions upon millions of indirect 
taxes under the impression that we were helping to support 
countless mill hands so that they might not be reduced to the 
level of paupers. But our confidence that our benevolence had 
trickled through the treasuries of the cotton and woolen mills 
to the pay envelopes of the operatives received a severe jolt 
from the disclosures that followed close on the heels of the 
Lawrence (Mass.) strike in 1912, 

WAGES FIXED BY SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

It has now come to be pretty thoroughly understood by day 
laborers, as well as by students of economics, that wages are 
regulated by the law of supply and demand. As was stated in 
the Senate recently by the Senator from Mississippi, “ What 
makes high wages is two jobs looking for one man; what 
makes low wages is two men looking for one job.” No matter 
how much money a cotton manufacturer is making, he will not 
be so benevolent as to pay his hands more than the going price. 
The price he has to pay depends on how many are available for 
the work. The labor strike cuts off the supply, and when the 
price offered is raised high enough to overcome the objections 
of the workmen the supply flows back. 
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I was pleased recently to hear the Senator from Utah combat 
the statement contained in a letter from Providence to the effect 
that miners worked in Utah for $1.71 a day. The distinguished 
Senator replied, in substance, that the labor organizations would 
not permit a miner to work for such wages, thereby admitting 
that supply and demand, not the protective tariff, controls 
wages. 

£ ARE COTTON MANUFACTURERS WORTHY ? 

Before we pursue the wage question further let us see how 
great the advantages are which spring from our benevolent 
tariff “ protection,” outside of increased wages; let us inquire 
how grateful its beneficiaries are, how much they do for their 
communities, how generous and high-minded the cotton-mill 
owners are. Possibly they are so superior to the rest of us 
that we can afford to maintain them by taxing ourselves. 

In the first place, we should expect these favored gentlemen, 
who fear so much that their workmen may be reduced to the 
level of the pauper labor of Europe, to conduct their industries 
on humane lines, to create an example for the rést of the country 
to follow. 

STATUTORY REGULATIONS, 

On the contrary, it is actually necessary to compel these men 
by law to conduct their business on decent lines. We have to 
provide factory inspectors to police their mills and see that 
sanitary laws are complied with. We have to curb their greed 
by passing child labor laws, and laws forbidding women and 
children to work in factories more than a certain number of 
hours per week. The limit has been reduced from 60 to 58, to 
56, to 55, and to 54 hours a week in Massachusetts, and to 55 
hours a week in New Hampshire. Each reduction has come 
grudgingly and after a hard fight against the determined re- 
sistance of a legislative lobby maintained by the manufacturers. 
We have reduced it to 55 hours a week in my State. The Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia has recently reported favor- 
ably to the Senate a bill fixing the hours of labor for women 
and children in factories in the District of Columbia at 48 
hours per week. 

RESTRAINED LIKE DRAMSHOPS. 

Out of the many hundred textile manufacturers in New 
England you might expect to find a few benevolent souls who 
would voluntarily reduce the hours of labor on humane prin- 
ciples, even at the expense of some decrease in dividends. But 
not one has been known to rise to this height. Their hours of 
opening and closing must be regulated by law, like the saloon 
and the dramshop. 

INTERFERE WITH LEGISLATION. 

But these protected manufacturers do not tamely submit to 
wholesome regulations of this sort. They seek to control the 
Government in an effort to prevent labor legislation, to escape 
just taxes, to control the police and the inferior courts, and to 
secure military aid for the suppression of strikes. A few years 
ago they all rode on free passes—being men of influence—but 
they are now compelled by law to pay their fare like the rest 
of us, 

SECURE FAVORS FROM RAILROADS, 

They secure for their corporations the benefits of interlocking 
directorates with railroads, with the result that their raw ma- 
terials and products get the benefit of special commodity rates 
at low prices. The treasurer of the largest mill in New Eng- 
land is a director of the Boston & Maine Railroad. It appeared 
in evidence in a recent hearing that this railroad furnished to 
this mill to do its shifting in its private yard a shifter and 
shifting crew free of charge, and the crew was idle half the 
time. 

ESCAPE JUST TAXES, 

The influence of these mills extends into local politics, to 
keep down public expenditures, and to keep down their own 
tax valuations. It is notorious throughout New England that 
the great textile concerns escape their fair share of the taxes 
by controlling local boards of assessors. 

CONTROL LOCAL OFFICIALS. 


The cotton and woolen manufacturers also extend their infiu- 
ence to State politics, and they and their attorneys are very 
conspicuous about the legislature and at political conventions, 
making sure that their particular interests are cared for, even 
as they have been cared for in years past at Washington. They 
infiuence the nomination and election of governors and other 
State officials, and through these they get local judges, police 
commissioners, and truant officers appointed who will do their 
bidding. When mill workers of a New England city hired a 
hall during the Lawrence strike to consider whether they should 
themselves go out on strike, the local police prevented the use 
of the hall, and when the operatives tried to hold meetings in 


the street some of them were arrested. This was accomplished 
by the mill owners through the chief of police, who was con- 
trolled by the police commissioners, who were appointed by the 
governor at the direction of the mill owners. 

No strike was inaugurated in that city, but better a thousand 
times the evils and perils of a strike than such an impudent 
denial of constitutional rights, F 

CONTROL LOCAL COURTS. 

At one time the State authorities were trying to enforce the 
child-labor law. Children under 14 were not allowed to work 
without a certificate from the truant officer. Special counsel 
was hired because the State attorney in that county was con- 
trolled by the mill owners. The truant officer kept his records 
in such shape that no one else could tell to whom certificates 
were issued. The State put the truant officer on the stand and 
asked him if a certificate had been granted to a certain child. 
He smilingly took from his pocket the certificate, which he had 
failed to show to the prosecuting officer on request. This was 
a joke on the State. 

The next case was proved beyond a doubt, but the police court 
judge, appointed under the same influences as the police and 
the truant officer, discharged the respondent because “he had 
not intended to violate the law.” The State’s counsel called the 
attention of the judge to his delinquencies and threatened to 
call the matter to the attention of the Attorney General. The 
next week convictions were secured, and the children were there- 
after sent to school under the law. 

INTERFERE IN SENATORIAL CONTEST. 

In a recent contest in New England for United States Senator 
certain Democratic members of the legislature chanced to be 
employees of a certain great textile corporation. These Demo- 
crats were waited upon at their homes and were “ requested” 
by their employer not to vote for the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic caucus. They were told that they might vote for anyone 
else. They were not threatened with discharge in so many 
words if they continued to vote for their party candidate, but 
the implication was very plain. What sort of claim have men 
like this to special favors at the hands of a Democratic Con- 
gress? 

OPPOSE LABOR LAWS. 8 

In 1903 a bill was pending in the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture for a 58-hour law for women and children in manufactur- 
ing establishments. A hearing was held before the Labor Com- 
mittee. A leading mill agent testified that the mills must run 
60 hours a week in order to make money. On cross-examina- 
tion this agent was forced to admit that his corporation had 
paid dividends amounting to 46 per cent the year previous. 

2 HIGH DIVIDENDS. 


It is difficult to get at the actual dividends paid in these in- 
dustries, for the stock is frequently watered, the earnings are 
divided in some cases in the guise of salaries, and the principal 
stockholders are frequently the controlling factors in selling 
agencies which dispose of the product at fancy commissions. 

But investigations made by the Senator from Oklahoma a 
few years ago, which resulted in a speech in the Senate, con- 
vinced the entire country that the dividends paid by many of 
the cotton mills of New England were enormous. The subject 
was reviewed by the Hon. Henry T. Ratney, of Illinois, in a 
speech delivered at the present session, April 28, 1913 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 648). The most ardent protectionist ad- 
mits that the cotton industry can fairly yield something from its 
recent profits. 

I have lately received from a firm of Boston investment bank- 
ers the July number of a circular which calls particular atten- 
tion to several cotton-manufacturing stocks as an attractive in- 
vestment, which have paid an average of from 15 per cent to 20 
per cent in dividends for many years past. It speaks approy- 
ingly of “ substantial extra dividends.” 

This is what this July number says: 
siphon tn NAS ANLA a at & well cleunael eal EOE MATAN, 
Net profits each year should exceed several times dividend requirements, 
and the available working capital should always be ample to meet the 
demands of the business. 

OVERCAPITALIZATION, 

These extra net profits, “several times the dividend require- 
ments,” find their way into extra stock, and it is these capital- 
ized earnings with which the American public is confronted 
when the demand is made for a protective tariff which will 
maintain a “ reasonable profit.” j 

INDUSTRY NOT ALARMED. 


Of the tariff this firm says: 


The new Con , true to its promise, has made good progress on the 
tariff bill, and it is now confidently believed it will pass the Senate, 
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without any material change, before the summer is ended. Anpa oppor- 


tunity has been afforded for a careful study of the new si ules and 
their operation on the various industries affected. This means that 
racticatly all interests concerned have accomplished much in adjusting 
hemselves to the pending changes. 

A search through the entire pamphlet discloses no fear or the 
slightest alarm over the reduction in the cotton schedule. 

ONE-SIDED DEVELOPMENT. 

There can be no doubt that the enormous stimulus to the 
cotton industry in New England has resulted in a one-sided 
development. The glittering attractions of the textile cities 
and larger towns have drawn thousands of young men and 
women from the farms, who would have been of more service 
to themselves and to the State if they had remained in the 
smaller communities. $ 

And it is a subject for anxious thought whether a State is 
better off for possessing many cities of this character. In the 
early days of the textile industries the best American citizens 
worked in the mills side by side with the sons and daughters 
of the mill owners. In those days Lowell, Mass., boasted of 
Lucy Larcom, the mill-girl poet. In those days the owners 
lived close by the mills, knew the operatives personally, and 
took a personal interest in their welfare. 

OWNERS DWELL ELSEWHERE. 


‘To-day many of the operatives are foreigners, speaking 20 
different languages, huddled into reeking tenements, with a 
standard of living far below the American standard. Instead 
of close relations with their employers, they are confronted with 
10-foot, spiked iron fences to keep them away from the mills 
out of working hours. The owners of the mills live in Boston, 
New York, London, or Paris, while the managers and superin- 
tendents live in an adjacent suburb, away from the offensive 
sights, noises, and smeils of the mill cities themselves. 

e THEIR PROSPERITY DESIRED, 


I am well aware, Mr. President, that I shall be charged with 
a desire to drive these textile mills out of business. It will be 
stated in the press of New England, which these cotton men 
largely control, that I have advocated in the United States Sen- 
ate the destruction and demolition of their mills. Nothing of 
the sort. I hope for their prosperity. I hope they will make 
money enough so that they may pay better wages. I shall 
presently show that this Democratic bill gives them all the 
protection they ought fairly to have. But I have felt it my 
duty to disclose to my colleagues the facts in the case, so that 
they may judge for themselves whether these gentlemen are 
entitled to any special consideration in a Democratic tariff bill. 

So far from wishing these gentlemen any harm, I have every 
reason for wishing them to prosper. My relatives and my 
friends have their money invested in these mills, And it may 
readily be seen that if any considerable number of them cease 
running after the passuge of this bill, under such circumstances 
that it may be said that they were put out of business because 
a fair amount of profection was denied them, it will injure 
the Democratic administration and the Democratic Party in 
New Hampshire and in New England. 

PAY STARVATION WAGES. 

But I ean not refrain from improving 
demonstrate that the money the American people have yielded 
in the shape of taxes for the benefit of the workingmen in New 
England's cotton mills has been diverted from its purpose and 
stolen for the stockholders. For. it is an established fact that 
while these mills pay enormous dividends to their stockholders 
they pay starvation wages to their operatives. 

After the strike at Lawrence, Mass., in 1912, an investigation 
was conducted under a Republican administration by a Re- 
publican official, Mr. Charles P. Neill, Labor Commissioner. 
Mr. Neill made an elaborate report, in which he says (p. 20): 


It is obvious from the figures of earnings that the full-time carnings 
of n large number of adult empora are entirely inadequate to main- 
tain a family. ‘Thus the full-time earnings of 7,275 employees, or 
about one-third of the total covered in this investigation, are less than 
$7 a week. Of the 7,275 earning Jess than $7 a week, 5,294 were 18 
years of age or over, and 36.5 per cent of the 5,294 were males. These 
wages, however, are not pecullar to Lawrence. The wages of textile 
workers in that city are not lower than in most other textile towns. 


CAN NOT SUPPORT FAMILY. 

According to a statement by the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS], made in the Senate July 24, last (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2697, the average weekly family expense 
for food alone in certain trades is $8.03. If this is a fair arer- 
age (and I do not doubt it), how is it possible for a man earning 
$7 a week to maintain a family, when food alone would cost 
$8.03? How about rent, clothing, and doctor’s bills? 

I have been told within a month by the agent of one of the 
largest textile mills in New England that they do not expect to 
pay a man enough to support a family; the women and children 
must also work. 


this opportunity to 


HIGI DEATH RATE. 


And it is true that the women and children do work. The 
result is exactly what one would expect. The women are sickly 
and the children are stunted. The death rate for children under 
5 years of age in all the United States is highest in the textile 
cities of New England—in one of the most healthful climates in 
the world. The reason is that mothers must do double duty 
as housewives and day laborers; children are neglected; moth- 
ers nre overworked. Pregnant women must work long hours 
for a bare living in a stifling atmosphere amid clattering mu- 
chinery; and after the child is born the mother has little 
strength and little time to bestow upon her offspring. 

LOW STANDARD OF LIVING. 

The Labor Commissioner's report, already referred to, shows 
that the Lawrence operatives were shockingly overcrowded, 
15, 16, and 17 people occupying a flve-room apartment. 

It further appeared at a hearing before the House Committee 
on Rules that whole families lived without ever tasting meat, 
and the conditions before the strike were far below what our 
Republican friends proudly call “the American standard of 
living.” What more can be expected with weekly wages of $7 
and $8 and a rent of $3 a week for a four-room apartment? 

It will be understood that what is said of low wages and 
poor conditions of living in the cotton industry also applies to 
the other textile industries of New England. The hands live 
in the same or neighboring communities and transfer freely 
from one industry to another. 

TARIFF DOES NOT AFFECT WAGES. 


It is not pleasant to hold up the textile cities of New Eng- 
land in their true light, but I can not be a party to the mon- 
strous fraud that has been perpetrated upon the American public 
by the Republican Party. To represent that a high protective 
tariff is desired by the cotton manufacturers of New England 
so that they may pay fair wages to their operatiyes is brazen 
effrontery. No matter how high the tariff, no matter how large 
their dividends, they will continue to get their work done at 
the lowest possible rate. A high tariff encourages and does not 
relieve the conditions disclosed at Lawrence. 

It seems fairly certain, on the showing made, that these cot- 
ton manufacturers are not entitled to any special favors at the 
hands of this Congress. I now purpose to demonstrate that the 
pending bill gives them more than their best friends consider 
necessary. 

TARIFF BOARD REPORT. 

It will be remembered, Mr. President, that the Tariff Board 
appointed by President Taft made a report on the cotton sched- 
tle, and this report was transmitted to Congress with a message 
from President Taft on March 26, 1912. It occurred to me that 
this report might throw some light on the pending bill, and if 
the Democratie schedules should receive even partial support 
from the report it would be most gratifying. 

HILL COTTON BILL. 

In my researches I came across a bill offered in the House 
by the Hon. Ebenezer J. Hill, of Connecticut, on August 2, 
1912, as a substitute for the majority bill to reduce the duties 
on manufactures of cotton. In the speech made by Mr. Hill 
in support of his substitute he stated that his bill was based 
upon the report of the Tariff Board, and he referred to the 
report freely and quoted from it in the course of his speech. 

Mr. Hill was then, and bad been for nine years, a Repub- 
lican member of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
He was then, or had previously been, a director and the vice 
president of a textile mill, of which his son was treasurer. He 
was wedded to the doctrine of protection, and it will not be 
claimed that he was not intelligent enough or honest enough to 
draft a sound bill, based on the Tariff Board report, which 
should be sufficiently fayorable to the protected cotton manufac- 
turers of New England. 

CONNECTICUT DISAGREES WITI RHODE ISLAND. 


Examining Mr. Hill's speech we are interested to note at 
the very outset that he disagrees with the views of the Senator 
from Rhode Island on the subject of specific and ad valorem 
tariffs. The learned Senator used his strongest language 
against the ad valorem cotton rates in the pending bill, so that 
those of us who know his reputation as a tarif expert were 
rendered somewhat uneasy. It is very pleasant, therefore, to 
find that Mr. Hill, of Connecticut, is utterly opposed to the Sen- 
ator's view on this subject, and accepts the view of the Tariff 
Board that ad valorem duties are preferable to specific duties. He 
comments on the Tariff Board report on this subject as follows: 

ADVOCATES AD VALOREM RATES. 


On pages 65 to 75 of the cotton report (Tariff Board report) this 
question is exhaustively discussed, and the consensus of the argument 
is overwhelming in favor of ad valorem rates as against the present 
law system (the Payne bill). 


1913. 


On page 73 the board says: 
“So far as the motive for undervaluation is concerned, it is more 
erful under the scheme adopted in the 8 (Payne) law than 
ik would be under a straight ad valorem tarif.” 

On page T4 they say: 

“A system which puts a specific rate on an ad valorem basis seems 
to combine the evils of both systems.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 2. 
1912, p. 10828.) 

It will be reassuring to the manufacturers of New England 
to hear the Democratic ad valorem system so warmly indorsed 
by Mr. Hill and the Republican Tariff Board after the caustic 
criticism of the Senator from Rhode Island. 


RATES SUBSTANTIALLY AGREE, 

Coming now to the different items recommended by this lead- 
ing protectionist, we find that they agree to a surprising extent 
with the rates established in the pending Underwood bill. 

COTTON AND COTTON WASTE, 


Cotton and cotton waste or flocks are left by Mr. Hill on the 
free list as under the Payne law (par. 548). We find the same 
in the pending Underwood bill. 

In the first paragraph of the Hill substitute we find cotton 
card laps, sliver, roving, or roping carrying a rate of 5 per cent 
ad valorem. Mr. UN DñERwOop gives them precisely the same 
rate (par. 255). 

In paragraph 2 Mr. Hill assigns a rate of 10 per cent to 
manufactured cotton waste and flocks. The Underwood rate 
is 5 per cent (par. 255). This item is unimportant because 
these goods were free, with small importations, under the 
Dingley Act, while at 20 per cent under the Payne law the 
amount of imports was only $2,629, and under the pending law 
the revenues are estimated at only $500. The difference be- 
tween Mr. Hill and Mr. Unprrwoop here is purely nominal. 

COTTON YARN, 


In paragraph 3, dealing with cotton yarn, Mr. Hill makes 
three classes, those not exceeding No. 40 to pay 71 per cent; 
between No. 40 and No. 80 to pay 10 per cent; and exceeding 
No. 80, 15 per cent; an average of 10.8 per cent, The classifi- 
eation under the pending bill (par. 255) is more detailed, but 
the average below No. 40 is the same as Mr. Hill provides 
7% per cent—while the Underwood average is 15.8 per cent, 
exactly 5 per cent higher than Mr. Hill’s average of 10.8 per 
cent. 

This comparison hardly bears out the charge of our Repub- 
lican friends that this bill favors the South by granting com- 
paratively high rates on the coarse goods produced in that 
section, for the Underwood bill gives the coarse grades the same 
protection as Mr. Hill's substitute, while on the fine grades 
produced in New England Mr. Unperwoop is far more liberal 
than New England's protectionist champion. 

This difference partiy disappears in twisted and cable-laid 
yarns, which are given 5 per cent additional by Mr. Hill; but 
even with this addition the highest duty Imposed by Mr. Hill 
on yarns is 20 per cent, while the finer yarns under the Under- 
wood bill go to 20 per cent, 224 per cent, and even 25 per cent. 

Mr. Hill fails also to impose a differential for yarns “ combed, 
bleached, dyed, mercerized, or colored,” which are given an 
additional 24 per cent in the pending bill (par. 255). Here 
again the interests of New England are better taken care of by 
the Democrats than by their New England friend, Mr. Hill. 

In paragraph 4 Mr. Hill provides for spool thread of cotton 
at the same rate as the single yarn from which they are made. 
The average is 10.8 per cent, which compares unfavorably from 
the New England standpoint with the 15 per cent provided by 
Mr. Unperwoop (par. 256). 

COTTON CLOTH. 

Coming to cotton cloth, we find the Hill substitute providing 
three classes, based on weight, with 5 per cent, 10 per cent, and 
15 per cent rates, an average of 10 per cent. In the Underwood 
bill (par. 257) there are eight classes, running from 73 per cent 
to 274 per cent, with an average of 17.8 per cent. While it 
might be claimed that the coarser products are favored by a 
minimum of-74 per cent in the Underwood bill, as compared 
with the 5 per cent provided in the Hill substitute, we find the 
finer New England goods enjoying a distinct advantage over the 
Hill bill as soon as No. 20 is reached, while all over No. 49 
enjoy greater protection than the finest plain cloth under the 
Hill substitute. The southern argument is effectually disposed 
of when we realize that the coarser fabrics are not imported 
into this country to any appreciable extent. 

WEIGHT AND THREAD COUNT. 

And here again we find the Senator from Rhode Island 
differing from the gentleman from Connecticut in his idea of 
the proper system. The protectionist Senator insists that 
“thread count” is the only proper method, while the protec- 
tionist Congressman classifies cotton cloths by weight, and 
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makes only three classes. The Democratic bill adopts the plan 
fixed by Mr. Hill for classifying thread and then carries along 
the same distinction of fineness of thread by adding 24 per cent 
for the single process of weaving and 23 per cent extra for 
fancy weaving (par. 257). 

Cotton cloth of fancy weave and fancy patterns is given a 
flat rate by Mr. Hill of 20 per cent (par. 6), while the Under- 
wood bill (par. 257) gives from 10 per cent to 30 per cent, ac- 
cording to fineness of yarn, an average of 20.3 per cent, with 
a differential favoring New England's finer product. 

COTTON TABLE DAMASK, 

In paragraph 7 also the Hill substitute grants a special rate 
of 25 per cent on cotton table damask and on manufactures of 
which cotton table damask is the component of chief value. The 
Underwood bill adopts the same classification and precisely the 
same rate (par. 268). 

Cotton table damask is one of the horrible examples selected 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrepirr] to hold up 
before the Senate as a target for his assaults. He says that 
this class of goods is singled out and placed by itself for the 
benefit of the South, a selfish preference imposed by the domi- 
nant southern majority for their own advantage. And he says 
further that the rate is too low. Both his statements are flatly 
contradicted by Mr. Hill, of Connecticut, who makes precisely 
the same classification and grants precisely the sume rate, 25 
per cent. Can it be possible that the Connecticut Congressman 
said 55 league with these unprincipled gentlemen from the 

ou 

OTHER COUNTABLE CLOTHS, 

It is also asserted by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Lipritr} that cotton table damask is the only “ countable cotton 
cloth” which is given a special flat rate. But flat rates are 
given to cloths composed of cotton and silk of which cotton is 
the component material of chief value (par. 259); also to cot- 
ton cloths filled or coated and waterproof cloths (par. 259); 
also to handkerchiefs hemmed and handkerchiefs unhemmed 
(par. 260) ; also to curtains and table covers (par. 263), under- 
wear (par. 266), and ready-made clothing (par. 261) 

COTTON AND SILK GOODS, 

Cloths composed of cotton and silk, of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value, carry a graded duty averag- 
ing 22.8 per cent in the Hill substitute (par. 8). Under the 
pending bill they carry a flat rate of 80 per cent (par. 259). 

Cotton cloths, filled or coated, including oilcloth, and water- 
proof cloths are given rates of 20 per cent by Mr. Hill (par. 9) 
and of 25 per cent by Mr. UNpErwoop (par. 259). 

COTTON HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Under paragraph 10 of the Hill bill cotton handkerchiefs are 
given 5 per cent additional over gray cloths, an average of 
22.8 per cent. Under paragraph 260 of the pending measure 
handkerchiefs not hemmed are placed at 25 per cent; hemmed 
or hemstitched, 30 per cent. 

PLUSITES AND VELYETS. 

Plushes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, and pile fabrics, un- 
cut, are given a rate of 15 per cent by Mr. Hill (par. 11); cut 
goods of this character are given 40 per cent. The Underwood 
bill provides 40 per cent for goods of this nature, cut or uneut 


(par. 262). 
OTHER ITEMS. 


And so we may go through the rest of the Hill substitute, 
comparing the rates with the Underwood bill and getting similar 
results; 


Curtains, table covers, eta 40 
Cotton reps, Jacquard tapestries, and up- 
holitery poodi Ss ssssccsk ab esesss her 40 
Stockings, made 
A ANT as ome cau eps 20 
PEE AT IIT O ENRI 60 30 and 50 
2 33. 7 30 
50 45 
. 25 30 
3 30 30 
3 30 25 
RA 20 15 
30 30 
T 30 30 


The friends of the cotton manufacturers of New England will 
be immensely relieved to learn that the seal of their good 
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friend Hill was put upon the cotton schedule of the Under- 
wood tariff bill precisely one year in advance. ‘They might, 
however, prefer that the fact should not be so widely adver- 
tised so far in advance of the passage of the bill. 

IDENTICAL RATES. 


We have seen that in the six important paragraphs which 
include the staples—cotton card laps, cotton table damask, cheap 
stockings, bone casings, garters and suspenders, ready-made 
clothing, and the basket clause—the rates under the Hill sub- 
stitute and the Underwood bill are identical. With this agree- 
ment in the staples, we should not expect much variation in the 
other rates, and so it proves. 

SOME HILL RATES HIGHER. 


The paragraphs which include cotton waste, curtains, table 
covers, gloves, lamp wicks, shoe lacings, labels, and beltings 
are at a rate less by just 5 per cent in the Underwood bill than 
in the Hill bill. Jacquard woven fabrics are 4.7 per cent less 
and expensive stockings 15 per cent less than in the Hill bill. 

OTHER HILL RATES LESS, 


Cotton yarns; spool thread; cotton cloth, fancy woven and 
fancy colored; oilcloth and waterproof cloth; handkerchiefs; 
underwear; and tire fabric are placed at a higher rate by Mr. 
UNDERWOOD than by Mr. Hill by from 0.3 to 5 per cent. Cloth 
made of cotton and silk is 7.2 per cent higher, plain cotton cloth 
is 7.8 per cent higher, and plushes and velvets are 12.5 per cent 
higher in the Underwood bill than in the Hill substitute. 

UNDERWOOD RATES AVERAGE HIGHER. 


Summarizing, we find 6 rates in the 2 bills identical, 7 
rates higher in the Hill bill by an average of 6.4 per cent, 
and 10 rates higher in the Underwood bill by an average 
of 5.5 per cent. The net result is that the average rate in the 
Underwood bill is actually higher than in the Hill substitute. 

AD VALOREM RATES REFLECT DIFFERENCES. 

The Senator from Rhode Island was courteously charitable 
toward the “lawyers” who composed the Senate subcommittee 
dealing with the cotton schedule; he admitted thetr fairness, 
but he doubted the accuracy of their information. But even an 
expert like the accomplished Senator could not tell the labor 
cost of the very fabrics he used for samples nor did he hazard 
an estimate of what the tariff on such elaborate goods should 
be. He merely showed that they cost more to make than the 
plain cloth. We must assume, therefore, that they sell for a 
much greater price than plain goods and the ad valorem duty 
is proportionately higher, This is one great advantage of the 
ad valorem system. Schedules embracing an infinite variety 
of goods divide naturally into general groups, and the smallest 
variations in manufacturing cost are reflected in the resulting 
duty, based upon a certain percentage of value. 

It is interesting to note that the “lawyers” of this subcom- 
mittee agree much better with Mr. Hill, of Connecticut, than 
does the expert Senator from Rhode Island. 

Would it be discourteous to suggest that a statesman of the 
protectionist school expresses very different views when he is 
criticizing an opponent and when constructing a schedule for 
himself? 

HILL RATES NOT REVOLUTIONARY. 

Congressman Hill, of Connecticut, was defeated in the catas- 
trophe which swept so many protectionists out of office in New 
England last November. Sitting at his breakfast table last 
Thursday morning he must have smiled when he read in his 
morning paper that his good friend from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Livritt} had characterized the cotton schedule in the Under- 
wood bill as “revolutionary.” And his amusement was bound 
to increase when he reflected that these “ revolutionary ” items 
were practically identical with those of the substitute drawn 
by himself just one year ago. 

INDORSEMENT BY MR. HILL. 


Our: New England protectionist friends will be further com- 
forted to know that this substitute offered by Mr. Hill, of Con- 
necticut, carrying a somewhat smaller rate than the cotton 
schedule of the Underwood bill, came on for a vote in the House 
on August 2, 1912, and it commanded the support, among others, 
of such stalwart protectionists as PAYNE, of New York; MANN, 
of Illinois; Hill, of Connecticut; GARDNER, of Massachusetts; 
Rorests, of Massachusetts; Longworth, of Ohio; MONDELL, of 
Wyoming; and Sulloway, of New Hampshire. 

In the face of this bill, put forward by a protectionist, based 
upon a report from a tariff board appointed by a protectionist 
President, supported by the leading protectionists of the House, 
how can our friends on the Republican side profess anxiety for 
the cotton industry of New England? 

It is rumored that the New England banks are calling loans 
from the cotton manufacturers of New England, seeking to give 


the impression that they fear the results under the cotton sched- 
ule of the pending bill. Now that we know that the pending 
bill gives as much protection as was asked by ultra-protec- 
tionists just one year ago, we may judge what the motives of 
these New England bankers are. 

In view of the facts now in our possession, I should not be 
surprised if some of the Progressive Republicans from the great 
West should insist that the rates in the Underwood cotton 
schedule are too high. Personally I believe that some of them 
are too high, and that experience will prove them to be so; but 
with a downward revision entailing a direct cut of 35.5 per 
cent, I believe we haye fulfilled our promise of a material re- 
duction and have approached as closely to a revenue basis as we 
safely may upon present information. We have made substan- 
tial reductions, and if we should cut deeper we might run the 
risk of injuring the cotton industry of New England. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have listened with in- 
terest and surprise to my Democratic colleague, who gravely 
tells the Senate that he is commissioned to speak for New Eng- 
land on the question of tariff duties. I did not interrupt my 
colleague to call his attention to various statements he made 
to which I take open and unqualified exception, and which at 
the proper time will be presented to the Senate, 

So far as New Hampshire is concerned, the tariff question 
has seldom been made a square issue in our politics, but it is 
safe to say that in view of my colleague's declarations to-day 
it will not be overlooked in the future, the result of which will, 
in my opinion, amply demonstrate that New Hampshire repudi- 
ates my colleague's free-trade views and his astounding attack 
upon the cotton-mannufacturing industry of New England. It 
will be found, when the contest comes, that New Hampshire is 
not in favor of legislating for foreign nations as against our 
own interests, but stands firmly and unflinchingly for the well- 
established Republican doctrine of ample protection to the 
ee of American farms, American mills, and American 
abor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosinson in the chair). 
The pending question is on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to paragraph 145. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones Page Smith, Mich, 
Bacon Kenyon Perkins Smith, S. C. 
Borah Kern Pittman Smoot 
Brandegee La Follette Ransdell Stone 
Bryan Lea Reed Sutherland 
Burton Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Chamberlain McLean Saulsbury Thomas 
Chilton Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Cummins Martine, N, J, Sheppard Tillman 
Dillingham Nelson Sherman Walsh 

F O'Gorman Shively Williams 
Gallinger liver Simmons 

Hollis Overman Smith, Ariz. 

Jackson Owen Smith, Ga, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. My collengue [Mr. CuLeerson] is unayoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. . 

Mr. BRYAN. ‘The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is absent on business of the Senate. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I make 
this announcement for the day. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. THORNTON] is absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpaAMAN] is absent on busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] from the Chamber, caused by 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tiou is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon] to paragraph 145. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if the 
amendment which I have proposed is at the desk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to see if the amendment is in har- 
mony with the one I hold in my hand. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 145, page 42, line 20, after the 


state the 


word “value,” it is proposed to strike out “25 per cent ad valo- 
rem” and to insert “shall be exempt from duty.” 

Mr. President, that is not exactly the amend- 
I propose to offer an amendment to 


Mr. KENYON. 
ment that I desire to offer. 
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paragraph 145, and I ask that it go over until the committee 


Mr. STONE. May I ask the Senator from Iowa if he is 


amendments are passed upon. There will be some amendments | willing to offer his substitute now? 


which we shall return to, and I should like to have this passed 
over until that time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment as now proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 42, line 15, beginning with the 
word “aluminum,” strike out all down to the word “ barium,” 
on line 18, and insert: 

That aluminum, aluminum scrap, aluminum in 
strips, and rods, shall be admitted to this country 

Mr. STONED. Mr. President, the Chair has several times cor- 
rectly ruled, I think, that committee amendments shall be first 
disposed of with a view of perfecting the different paragraphs 
as we go along. If the Senator from Iowa desires to pass this 
over for the time being, I have no objection. 

Mr. KENYON.. The committee amendments have been passed 
over in two paragraphs. 

Mr. STONE. But the Senator can call up his amendment at 
any time. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to do that. 15 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Iowa when he expects action on this matter. I should 
like to be here when this question is taken up for action, and I 
have made arrangements to be away for at least a week. I 
would not like the subject to be disposed of in my absence, I had 
expected it to be taken up to-day. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that it will not be taken up in his absence. I will notify him 
at least a day in advance, if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. OLIVER. If that is satisfactory to the Senator, it will 
be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. STONE. I did not understand what the Senator from 
Towa said. 

Mr. KENYON. I said I would not ask to take the matter up 
in the absence of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], 
and that I would notify him a day in advance of it being taken 
up. : 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am disposed to accommodate 
both Senators so far as possible. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Pennsylvania says he will 
be away for a week. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will state, Mr. President, that I have been 
waiting until the metal schedule—— 

Mr. STONE. When does the Senator from Pennsylvania ex- 
pect to go away? 

Mr. OLIVER. I expect to go away to-night. 

Mr. STONE. To be gone a week? 

Mr. OLIVER. To be gone a week. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator will probably be back in 
time. 

Mr. KENYON. Will there be a vote on this matter before a 
week, does the Senator from Missouri think? Mr. President, if 
it can go over without inconvenience, I should like to have it 
do so. If it can not, we may go on with it now. 

Mr. STONE. All I feel at liberty to say is—— 

Mr. CUMMINS rose. . 

Mr. STONE. Does the senior Senator from Iowa wish to 
speak? = 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to suggest, Mr. President, that 
whenever it is convenient to the Senate and whenever the proper 
time has come, I intend to offer a substitute for the metal 
schedule. I desire to consider the paragraph relating to 
aluminum, and I should like very much to make such obser- 
vations as I have to make upon that paragriph before I vote 
upon the amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. KENYON]. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, would it be satisfactory to all 
Senators if the committee in charge of the bill should state 
that we will proceed with the paragraphs that have been passed 
over, following the one now being spoken of, and dispose of them 
so far as we can? There are, however, some of those that I 
understand will have to be passed over until to-morrow at 
least; the point I have in mind being that when we have, so 
far as we can to-day, completed the paragraphs, the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] will offer his substitute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Originally I suggested that, at the con- 
clusion of the consideration of this schedule paragraph by para- 
graph, I would offer my substitute; but I hold myself, of course, 
largely at the pleasure of the Senator from Missouri. I want to 
do the thing that will speed the bill, for I desire, as I am sure 
the Senator does, an early disposition of the whole matter. I 
am ready to offer my substitute, and I am ready to submit to 
the Senate my argument for it; but I will do whatever the 
Senator from Missouri thinks best. 


pinos sheets, bars, 
of duty. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Iam. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri allow me to ask him how could the substitute proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] be voted upon until 
the different paragraphs of the schedule have been acted upon 
so as to perfect this schedule? In other words, the other day 
when a colloquy occurred about this matter, as I remember, it 
was stated that a substitute for the schedule could not be voteđ 
upon until the schedule itself had been perfected. If certain 
paragraphs are to be left in abeyance, I wondered how we could 
vote upon the substitute now? If the substitute were adopted, 
it would preclude going back to the paragraph in dispute. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we are wasting time. I will 
agree, for the time being, to pass the paragraph in which the 
junior Senater from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] is concerned and to go 
on with the others and dispose of them so far as we can to-day. 
I think it will not take long. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] has an amendment pending to paragraph 155. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Yes. 

Mr. STONE. We can dispose of that and perhaps of some 
others. Then there will be only one or two paragraphs to be 
considered after that, so far as the Senate bill is concerned. 
Then the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMrns] can to-day pro- 
pose his substitute, and we can proceed with that. As to the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] to the aluminum paragraph, I am a little embarrassed 
in reaching an agreement because of what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] has said, that he wished to be pres- 
ent when it is considered and that he will be absent for a 
week. I myself am not disposed to postpone the consideration 
of the matter for a week. 

Mr, BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Missouri whether it is his intention, for instance, to take 
up paragraph 163 to-day, which, if I am correctly informed, was 
passed over upon the suggestion of the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lover], who does not seem to be here to-day? 

Mr. STONE. I can say as to that that I heard from the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts this morning requesting that the para- 
graph in which he was concerned might be passed over until 
to-morrow morning, and that he would be here to-morrow morn- 
ing. I feel that I can consent to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so that the Senator from Mis- 
souri may be informed as to paragraph 155, I will say that the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], who is now with a 
committee taking the dead body of the late Senator JOHNSTON, 
of Alabama, to his home, told me that he desired to speak upon 
this paragraph. I really do not know how soon he will return, 
though I think perhaps to-morrow. Does the Senator from 
Missouri think that we had better pass on that paragraph under 
those conditions? 

Mr. STONE. Well, the Senator from Utah understands the 
difficulty of the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. STONE. First one Senator and then another asks to 
pass matters over, while the committee is anxious to press them 
to some conclusion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, I do not want to in- 
sist, but the Junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] told me 
that he was going to speak upon that subject. He is now away 
from the city by appointment of the Senate, and I thought per- 
haps that it would be just as well to let the paragraph go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Permit me to ask the Senator from Utah if 
the Senator from Idaho will not be back to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he will. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we could go on with the discussion 
on the substitute offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUM- 
mins}. We will probably not finish that to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is what I thought. 

Mr. STONE. I think we had better proceed with the bill 
and dispose of it so far as we ean. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I rise to say that I deeply sympathize with 
the Senator from Missouri in his desire to make progress, It is 
unfortunate that so many Senators find it their duty to absent 
themselves and to ask for delay. I think the Senator from Mis- 


souri is exercising a great deal of forbearance and good nature, 
and I do hope that, so far as possible, Senators will permit the 
paragraphs to be considered as they are reached. 

As to the paragraph concerning aluminum or aluminium, it 
will not delay anything if it goes over for a week, for the rea- 
son that we will be here a week from to-day and two or three 
Senators are deeply interested in that paragraph. Personally, I 
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should be very glad to have it considered to-day; but if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] is to be gone a week, 
I believe we ought to agree to let that go over and proceed with 
the other paragraphs and, if possible, other schedules of the 
bill. 

Mr. STONE. Well, we will see what we can do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am somewhat fearful, the way things 
are going, that there will not be any time to consider currency 
legislation this summer. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, yes; we will have an abundance of time 
for that. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator will allow me, I will ask the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], in order to expedite the or- 
derly disposition of the schedules, if it would be satisfactory to 
him for the Senate to go right along and allow him to offer his 
amendment after the bill shall haye been reported to the 
Senate? 

Mr. KENYON. I would prefer, I think, to have my amend- 
ment yoted on when the bill is being considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am extremely anxious to be here when it is 
acted upon; but if the Senator from Iowa desires the para- 
graph to go over, I do not like to interfere in the matter. I 
am ready to act now, but I want to be here when it is passed 
upon, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, for the present I will ask that 
the amendment of the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
may be passed over with the paragraph, the committee amend- 
ments haying been already agreed to, and I will ask the Sec- 
retary to read the next paragraph passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 145 will go over with 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
pending. 

Mr. STONE. Paragraph 148 has not been acted upon. That 
was passed over on Saturday with the understanding that it 
would be taken up to-day. It was passed over originally at the 
request of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
rose]; but, Mr. President, we can not continue to pass over 
these paragraphs indefinitely. Is there any reason why we 
should not now dispose of paragraph 143? 

Mr. OLIVER. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I am speaking of paragraph 143. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘That is the paragraph relating to um- 
brella and parasol ribs, and so forth. 

Mr. OLIVER. My colleague [Mr. Penrose] asked that that 
paragraph be passed over. I expected him here this morning. 

Mr. STONE. I have not heard anything from the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania on the subject. We passed it over 
on Saturday with the understanding that it would be taken up 
to-day. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I would suggest that the para- 
graph be acted on, with the understanding that if my colleague 
comes back and insists upon it he can take up with the com- 
mittee the matter of reconsidering it. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. He can take it up with the com- 
mittee or with the Senate. 

Mr. OLIVER. There is no committee amendment pending 
to the paragraph. 

Mr. STONE. Well, 
disposed of. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the paragraphs concerning 
which no amendments haye been offered require, as I under- 
stand, no action by the Senate at all, and no action has been 
taken on any of them. 

Mr. STONE. I think they do require a kind of pro forma 
action. They are read and are agreed to, unless there are 
amendments offered to them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood the Chair on a former date 
to announce a contrary rule. Parliamentarily the law does not 
recognize a paragraph; it recognizes only the bill. We are 
reading the bill, and as amendments are reached they are voted 
upon; otherwise no action of the Senate at all is taken, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, paragraph 143 was passed over 
at the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know that. 

Mr. STONE. And now I am asking that it be tentatively, at 
least in a pro forma way, disposed of, and that we may proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is disposed of. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, paragraph 153 is the next one 
after the aluminum paragraph, and to that paragraph the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has offered an amend- 
ment. Paragraph 153 was passed over at the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lops], and likewise para- 
graph 163 and paragraph 169. Those three paragraphs, with- 


that paragraph may be considered as 


out objection, will be passed over by the request of the com- | 


mittee until to-morrow morning, when, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts sends word, he will be here and desires to be heard 
upon them before they are acted upon. That will leave para- 
graph 154 and paragraph 155, and I think we might now take 
up those and dispose of them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to paragraph 154. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 154, page 44, line 25, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “ and in lieu thereof to insert ,“ so 
as to read: 

154. 8 ores of all kinds containin 
of lead, three-fourths cent per pound on the lead contained therein. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
committee amendment by striking out three-fourths cent“ and 
inserting “14 cents,” so that it will read “14 cents per pound on 
the lead contained therein.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I certainly do not desire to delay this bill; but 
in view of the statement of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
I feel that I ought to say that, if it be convenient, this para- 
graph ought to go over. My colleague [Mr. Brapy] is away on 
business of the Senate, and I am told that he is prepared to 
address the Senate on the subject; so I have felt that I ought at 
least to bring the matter to the attention of the Senator who 
has the schedule in charge. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, of course the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] being absent by appointment on the 
committee attending the funeral of the late Senator JOHNSTON, 
I should not feel disposed to press the matter to the extent of 
disposing of it finally until he can be heard to-morrow morning. 
I am quite sure that he will return by to-morrow morning; but 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], if agreeable to him, 
might proceed with his amendment, and whatever is to be said 
about it might as well be said now as later. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am quite willing to do as the Senator 
from Missouri desires about that. I wish to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate for only a few minutes. 


more than 3 per cent 


Mr. STONE. What is the pleasure of the Senator? What 
does he wish done? 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have no choice in the matter. 14 am 


willing to go ahead. 

Mr. STONE. Then let us proceed now. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have not the slightest 
hope of changing the mind of any member of the committee or 
any Senator upon the other side of the Chamber. I think it is 
pretty well understood that this bill is going to be passed by the 
votes of the majerity in the form in which it is now before the 
Senate. But the particular article embraced within this section 
of the schedule is one in which the people of my own State, as 
well as the people of the various Rocky Mountain States, are 
vitally interested. While, as I say, I have no hope that any- 
thing I may say will result in a change in the schedule, I still 
feel it my duty to present, very briefly, some facts bearing upon 
the question. 

Under the McKinley bill the duty upon the lead content of 
lead-bearing ores was 14 cents per pound. Under the Wilson 
bill that was reduced to three-quarters of a cent per pound. 
The Dingley bill restored the original rate of 11 ‘cents per 
pound, and that rate was carried forward by the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, so that that is the amount of duty which is now imposed 
upon this article. 

I know from personal observation and experience the effect of 
the reduction of the duty on lead under the Wilson bill, and I know 
that the result was disastrous to the industry in the entire 
West. Prior to the passage of the Wilson bill the lead-mining 
industry of my own State was in a fairly satisfactory condition. 
I think something like 2,500 or 3,000 miners were employed in 
the lead-producing mines of the State, and of course that meant 
the support of four or five times that number of people. The 
farmers of the State were benefited by that condition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What was the rate of duty at that time? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The rate of duty at that time was 14 
cents per pound. The farmers of the State were interested in 
the matter, because in the camps where lead is mined there are, 
of course, no farms. The valleys near the mining camps de- 
pend upon the market furnished by the mines for the sale of 
their products. 

After the Wilson bill was adopted the price of lead imme- 
diately declined; and the result was that at least one-half of 
all the lead-producing mines of the State closed down. I think 
more than that closed down, but at least one-half did so. The 
result, of course, was to throw out of employment half of the 
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miners. The result of that was to take away from tlie farmers 
the market which before had been afforded by these miners and 
those dependent upon them. The mines which had been in 
operation of course deteriorated while they were closed. Some 
of them were flooded with water; the timbers rotted and de- 
teriorated; various openings in the mines caved in; so that when 
the mines were reopened it required a vast expenditure of money 
to put them in working condition again. 

What happened in Utah happened in the other States of the 
West. My State is now the third State in the Union in the 
point of production of lead. The State of Missouri comes first, 
the State of Idaho comes second, and the State of Utah third 
in the matter of production. 

There is one very essential and important difference between 
the lead mines of Missouri and the lead mines of the Rocky 
Mountain region, in that in the mines of the far West—the 
Rocky Mountain region—lead is associated with the precious 
metals, All of the lead-bearing ores in Utah, in Idaho, and in 
Colorado carry a certain percentage of silver and of gold. So 
whenever the mines of that region are closed down you have 
not only curtailed the production of lead in the United States, 
but you bave likewise curtailed the production of gold and 
silver, and very appreciably curtailed it. ; 

The matter of lend mining, I think, illustrates the benefits of 
the protective system as well as any article embraced within 
the whole list. During the years 1853 to 1862, a 10 Fear period, 
the production of lead in the United States was 188,600 tons. 
The consumption in the United States was 422,359 tons. So we 
produced during those years less than one-half of our consump- 
tion, namely, 44.5 per cent, The average price of lead in New 
York during that period of time was 6.13 cents per pound. The 
average London price during the same period was 4.93 cents 
per pound. 

During the next decennial period, 1863 to 1872, the production 
in the United States increased slightly while the consumption 
increased materially; so that the ratio of production to con- 
sumption in the United States fell from 44 per cent to 36 per 
cent and the price of lead rose from 6.13 cents to 6.49 cents per 
pound. It would seem to be clear that what brought that about 
wus the relatively decreased production in the United States 
as compared with the consumption. The London price during 
the same period was 4.31 cents per pound. 

In the period between 1883 and 1892, during which time there 
was a substantial duty upon lead, the production in the United 
States rose to 1,505,042 tons. In, other words, it increased 
from the production during the first period I have mentioned, 
185,600 tons, to 1,505,042 tons. We consumed during that decen- 
nial peried 1,538,994 tons. So that the ratio of production in 
the United States rose to 97.7 per cent of our consumption, 
and the price fell in the United States to 4.24 cents per pound, 
the Londen price during the corresponding period being 2.74 
cents per pound. 

Between 1893 and 1902, during a portion of which time the 
Wilson law was in operation, aud therefore during which time 
the duty was three-fourths of a cent per pound, while during 
the other portion, under the Dingley law, the duty was 14 
cents per pound, we produced 2,175,357 tons, the ratio of produc- 
tion as compared with the consumption being 95.6 per cent. 

From 1803 to 1912, the last decennial period, the production 
of lead in the United States was 3,459,478 tons and the con- 
sumption 3.525,420 tons. During that period we produced 98.2 
per cent of all the lead we consumed. The average New York 
price during the period was 4.6 cents, while the London price 
during the same period was 3.22 cents. 

I call attention to these figures for the purpose of showing 
that under the protective policy which has been in operation 
at the substantial rate of 14 cents per pound with the excep- 
tion of three or four years when the Wilson bill was in force 
the production of lead in the United States has steadily in- 
crensed until we are producing the vast quantity of nearly 
3,500,000 tons for the 10-year period; and instead of consider- 
ably less than one-half of what we consume we are producing 
neiriy all we consume, while the price has gone down from 
6.13 cents per pound to 4.6 cents per pound. 

If the rate proposed by this bill goes into operation, I have 
not the slightest doubt that the same result will follow that 
followed before, namely, that many of the mines will be closed. 
Nobody can predict what proportion, but many of them will be 
closed. I say that because, as I shall show in a moment, it is 
utterly impossible for the mines of the Rocky Mountain sec- 
tion to produce lead and compete in price with the product of 
Mexico, Canada, Spain, or the other lead-producing countries. 

I call attention to a table which is made up from the ex- 
perience of the State board of equalization of the State of 
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Utah which shows the cost of producing lead in that State. 
Under the laws of that State the net proceeds of all mines are 
taxed, so that it is necessary that the board of equalization, 
which has control of the subject matter, shall ascertain what 
are the net proceeds. Based upon this official ascertainment 
the net cost per pound of lead produced in that State is a trifle 
over 4 cents—2pproximately 4 cents—per pound. 

That cost is made up in this way: First, the wages of men 
and salaries of superintendents, foremen, and so forth, at mines 
and mills aggregate, per pound of lead produced, 2.6 cents; 
taxes and miscellaneous expenses, 0.8 of 1 cent; fuel, timber, 
supplies, and so forth, 0.8 of 1 cent; freight and sampling ores 
and concentrates, 0.7 of 1 cent; smelting, 2.7 cents; freight on 
bullion and refining, 1 cent; redemption of original investment 
for development and equipment, 0.5 of 1 cent. The total of 
these percentages is 8.6 cents, So that, if we had to con- 
sider the lend alone, every pound of lead produced in the State 
of Utah would cost, to produce it, 8.6 cents per pound. 

As I have already stated, however, all of the lead-bearing 
ores in that State carry associated with them silver and gold; 
and when we credit the amount of gold and silver which runs 
with each pound of lead it amounts to 4.6 cents. Without 
allowing any part of the cost to the production of the gold and 
silver, that brings down the cost of the lead, as I stated, to 4 
cents per pound, 

I think it is utterly impossible in that State to produce lead 
at a less price per pound than that; and I think what is true of 
that State is true of the other States of the Rocky Mountain 
region. I am speaking of the producing mines. There are more 
nonproducing mines in every State than there are those which 
produce. I suppose that of the mines which are in actual opus- 
ation in every one of the Rocky Mountain States to-day three 
of them are being worked at a loss where one of them is being 
worked at a profit. This computation includes only those 
which are being worked at a profit, and leaves entirely out of 
consideration the nonproducing properties. 

I have a statement here with reference to that subject: 

An analysis of the reports made to the State Board of Equalization 
of Utah shows that out of 141 gold-silver-lead mines 12 of them realized 
net proceeds, because their output was essentially precious metals; 18 
mines had net proceeds deriv from the combination of gold, silver, 
and lead, and the remaining 111 mines kad no net proceeds at all. 

When we come to the countries which are producing lead in 
competition with us, the situation is altogether different. Our 
greatest competitor has been Mexico. I think it is quite true 
that for a little while during the disturbed conditions in Mexico 
our mines may be able to run along, because, while the condi- 
tions in Mexico continue as they are now, the production of 
lead in Mexico will be very much curtailed. But the moment 
peace is restored, the moment normal conditions return to the 
Republie of Mexico and the mines resume their normal opera- 
tions, then.at once Mexico becomes an important competitor, 
end the most important competitor, as it has been in the past. 

Now, I wish to call attention to the conditions under which 
lead is produced in that Republic. In central Mexico an ordi- 
hary miner gets 374 cents to 50 cents per day, except in some 
of the larger camps. That statement is taken from an article 
entitled“ Efficiency of Mexican labor,” printed in the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal for October, 1908. That means 373 to 
50 cents in gold, not in Mexican money. 

From the report of Vice Consul C. M. Leonard, of Chihuahua, 
of date February 3, 1911, on Mexican mining labor, I take this 
statement: 

The Following wages per day of 10 hours sre paid in one of the largest 
mining camps in Mexico, 20 miles from Chihuahua, the wages being re- 
duced to United States currency : Miners, $1; carmen, 75 cents to $1: 
+ >è * timbermen, $1.50; * * * top laborers, T5 cents. 
The above wages apply practically to all mines in the northern tier of 
States, but decrease somewhat as one goes south, 

From another article appearing in the Transactions of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, November, 1901, I 
take the statement of Mr. James W. Malcolmson, which is as 
follows: 

Labor for the mines is fairly abundant. The Sierra Mojada miner 
earns usually $1.50 Mexican, or $0.75 United States currency, per day. 
He is industrious and intelligent, and wili mine and timber in the 
heaviest ground with skill and confidence. 

From the report of Consul Albert W. Brickend, jr., to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, March 13, 1911, I take the 
following: 

The thickly settled districts adjacent to Comitan and San Cristobal 
supply all the hands necessary in the agricultural sections, as well as 
re mining laborers, at a daily wage of 50 cents to $1 (Mexican) per 

Which would be 25 cents to 50 cents United States money 
per day. 
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Mr. BORAH. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield in a moment. So it is seen 
that the wages paid to the Mexican miners in Mexico range 
from 25 cents a day up to $1, the highest that are paid, while 
in the State of Utah the miners are paid from $3 to $3.50 per 
day, and I think in Idaho the wages are that much, if not more. 
I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I was simply going to ask the Senator to give 
in connection with the wages in Mexico the wages in Utah and 

„Idaho, which he has done. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The wages in Utah and Idaho are from 
$3 to $3.50 per day. 

Mr. President, as it seems to me, if this lead-mining industry 
is worth preserying at all, it is a monstrous proposition to ask 
the people of this country, who pay their miners $8 to $3.50 per 
day, to compete with a country where the miners are paid from 
25 cents to $1 a day. It simply means that if that is attempted 
to be done these mines must close to a very large degree. Only 
the mines that are producing ore of exceedingly high grade, or 
where the associated precious metals are in large quantity, can 
possibly afford to operate. The low-grade lead mines, the mines 
which produce ores that carry only a small quantity of silver or 
Jead, must inevitably close, with all the results that follow from 
that, directly and indirectly. 

I shall call attention very briefly to the question of associated 
metals. Before I come to that, however, I wish to speak of the 
condition in Canada, where the production of lead has been in- 
creasing during the last few years. In Canada the miners are 
paid substantially the same that miners are paid in this country. 
J think there is very little difference. To the extent that there 
is n difference the wages are higher in this country than they 
are there. But Canada pays a bounty for every pound of lead 
which is produced. Upoy that subject I read from the article 
contributed by C. E. Siebenthal, on the subject of lead and smel- 
ter products in the Mineral Resources of the United States in 
the issue of 1911, in which he says: 


The bounty paid by the Dominion of Canada to lead producers 
amounts to 75 cents per hundred pounds lead content of Canadian ore 
delivered to Canadian smelters, when the London price of lead does not 
exceed £14 10s. a long ton (3.15 cents per pound). With increase in 
the price of lead. the bounty decreases at the same ratio, ceasing alto- 
gether when lead is about £18 per long ton (3.91 cents per pound). The 
result of the bounty is to maintain to 5 a steady value for 
lead, under the present arrangement, of £18 per long ton. 


There has been appropriated for the payment of that bounty 
in Canada during the last few years, I think, nearly $2,000,000. 

The same writer continues: 

The following figures, submitted to the meeting of the Western 
Branch of the Canadian Mining Institute, show the amounts paid dur- 
ing several periods to July 1, 1911, and the balance unexpended at that 
date of the $2,500,000 originally voted by the Dominion House of Com- 
mons for the payment of bounty on lead mined in Canada: 

Expenditure under Canadian tcad-bounty act, 
Total expenditure (under first lead-bounty act) during ` 

period ended June 30, 1908 
Paid during fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1909_---------- 
That would be a little less than a year— 


Paid during fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1910--------- vol 
which would be the full 12 months— 


Mr. President 


$700, 390. 04 
274, 447.50 


$43, 099. 08 


Paid during fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1911_-------_-.. 249, 370. 38 
Paid during fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1912.---------- 179, 288, 00 
Total amount paid as bounty on lead 1, 746, 595. 00 


Or, as I said in the beginning, nearly $2,000,000. 

That is the way in which the lead mining industry in Canada 
is encouraged. The amount of bounty paid by the Canadian 
Government for the production of every pound of lead is as 
great as the amount of duty which is proposed by this bill. 

I am not advised as to what the amount of duty imposed by 
the Canadian laws upon the importation of lead is, but whatever 
that may be, it must be added to this bounty to arrive at the 
aggregate protection which that industry receives. 

So we find upon our northern border a country which pro- 
duces in competition with us a great quantity of lead, and which 
is put on more favorable terms of competition with us by the 
payment of a bounty for every pound of lead produced; and we 
find upon the southern border our greatest competitor, a coun- 
try where the wages paid are so little in comparison with our 
own as to make competition on anything like equal terms an 
absolute impossibility. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that the gold pro- 
duction of the world has evidently reached its high point in the 
matter of production, Certainly it has reached its high point 
in the United States. Since the year 1909 the production of 
gold has been steadily decreasing. We produced during the 
year 1909 nearly $100,000,000 of gold in the United States— 
$99,763,400. In 1910 that fell to ninety-six million and some odd 


thousand dollars; in 1911 it was ninety-six million and some 
odd thousand dollars; and in 1912 it was reduced to $91,685,168. 

I haye already called attention to the fact that a very large 
production of these lead-bearing ores carry associated with 
them gold. Anything that we may do to discourage the pro- 
duction of lead, of course, still further discourages the produe- 
tion of gold. I think no one will disagree with me when I say 
that it is exceedingly important to this country to produce all 
the gold it can. It is the basic money not only of our own 
country, but practically of the entire world. 

Out of the $91,000,000 produced in 1912, as shown by the 
smelter returns, 22 per cent came from lead ores, which would 
make out of the $91,000,000 twenty million and some odd dollars 
for that year. Of course, I do not mean to say that to curtail 
the production of lead in the United States would result in cut- 
ting down our production of gold $20,000,000 per annum, but I 
do mean to say that it would cut it down to a very large extent. 

I venture to state that under the Wilson Act, where the duty 
was three-fourths of a cent a pound, at least one-third of the 
gold and silver in value came from those mines which were 
forced to close down. I mean one-third of the 22 per cent, not 
of the entire production. So if we should have the same result 
under this law, in addition to cutting our lead supply it would 
result in cutting off more than $6,000,000 per annum from our 
production of gold and $6,600,000 from our production of silver, 

Of course, there can be no monopoly in this industry. Miners 
are going out all over the country prospecting, discovering lands 
which carry lead ores and ores carrying the other metals, and 
as long as that condition of affairs exists it is an utter impos- 
sibility that there should be any monopoly of it. 

The men engaged in this industry are receiving a meager 
return upon the investment which they have made. 

Now, there is one other feature of this subject to which I 
wish to call attention, and then I will be through. It is said 
that this is a revenue bill; that the prime object of it is the 
production of revenue. When you cut down the duty upon the 
lead contents of ores one-half, of course to produce the same 
amount of revenue you must double your importations. 

It is estimated that under the pending bill this duty will 
produce $60,000 per annum upon lead ores, $400,000 per annum 
upon bullion, lead in pigs, and so forth, and $1,250 upon lead 
in sheets, and so forth. If that estimate is correct, then the 
entire revenue which would be preduced from the importation 
of lead in all conditions will be $461.250. But under the 
Dingley Act and the Payne-Aldrich Act, which carries the same 
rate of duty, namely, 14 cents a pound, the average duties paid 
during the last 10 years have been $734,000. So you will not 
only succeed by this reduction in delivering a staggering blow 
to this great and important industry, but you will receive far 
less revenue than has been received under the 14 cents a pound 
duty and less than would be received if that duty were continued. 
It is the difference between $734,000 per annum, produced under 
the existing law, and $461,250, which is estimated will be pro- 
duced under the proposed bill. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I have to say upon this 
subject, and I conclude as I began by saying that I have not 
the slightest hope that I have made any impression upon my 
friends on the other side. But I thought I owed it to the people 
of my own State who are to be vitally affected by this reduc- 
tion and to the people of the West to say this much. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have not, up to this time, 
taken a very prominent part in the discussion of the various 
paragraphs of this measure and perhaps I should not at the 
present time do so; I would not do so but for the fact that of 
all the various industries which are covered by the pending 
measure, this paragraph and paragraphs 155 and 164 affect the 
only industries in which I have personally the slightest interest. 
Having that interest I have not voted and I do not propose to 
vote upon this particular paragraph; but believing, as I do, that: 
no duty whatever is necessary either for the protection and 
promotion or for the existence of this industry, and that the 
duty which the bill provides is at best a revenue measure, 
whether it be for a great or a small amount, I have determined 
to call attention to a few facts which, in my judgment, lead to 
that conclusion. 

I wish to say at the outset that the closing of the mines of 
the Rocky Mountain region in the early nineties was not due 
to the lowering of the tariff upon lead or to any legislative 
measure other than the act which repealed the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law. If my memory serves me rightly, 
the mints of India were closed to the coinage of silver on the 
19th day of July, 1893, and within 30 days after that time prac- 
tically every lead-producing mine in my State, and, I think, in 
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the States adjoining mine, were closed down. That was caused 
by the sudden drop in the price of silver from 90 cents to about 
60 cents, in consequence of which the various smelters were too 
much alarmed about existing and future conditions to invest 
money in the purchase of argentiferous ores, 

So I may say that, although there may be some exceptions, 
all the lead-producing mines of the Rocky Mountain region, and 
particularly those in the State which I in part represent here, 
are mines which are worked for their other metallic contents, 
the lead being in the nature of a by-product, or wherever they 
are worked for lead as a principal product, the existence of by- 
products, such as silver and gold, makes it possible to work 
them at a profit. 

I may say also at this juncture that lead ores are an essential 
to the reduction of the gold and silver ores, particularly when 
they are refractory, silver ores perhaps more generally than 
gold, and that witbout lead ores as a flux, their treatment would 
be largely curtailed, if not diminished practically to zero. 

These mines did not resume work immediately after the crush- 
ing blow which was delivered to the silver industry in 1893, but 
they gradually opened up here and there, until in the course of 
time practically all of them whieh produced sufficient, either 
directly or as a by-product of other metals, to make it an object 
for them to do so. Of course a great many other mines, so 
called, were being operated in the hope of profit, which some- 
times was and sometimes was not disappointed. 

Now, there was not as much lead produced from argentiferous 
ores during the existeuce and operation of the Wilson Act as 
before or since that time. But it is a fact, Mr. President, that 
the average annual production of lead in this country continned 
uninterruptedly during the operation of that law, as shown by 
the statistics of the Government. 

I call attention to page 162 of the tariff hearings, which give 
the production under all the acts of the United States imposing 
a tariff upon lead either in pigs and bars or in ores, or both, 
beginning with the act of March 8, 1883, and ending with the 
year 1912. From the statistics it appears that during the opera- 
tion of the Wilson Act for the three years 1895, 1896, and 1897, 
170,000, 188,000, and 211.000 tons, respectively, were produced, 
the two last figures being an amount in excess of any year of 
lead production under the operation of the McKinley law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the price of silver at the present time 
as compared with silyer during the years in which the Wilson 
Act was operative? 

Mr. THOMAS. The price of silver at the present time and 
the price of silver at the time covered by the Senator's question 
I can not give with accuracy. The present price is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 60 cents an ounce, and my impression is 
that it was below that price during the pendency of the Wilson 
Act; but as to that I am not certain. 

Now, Mr. President, prior to the 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator leaves that point will he 
yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but I 
thonght I heard him say that he did not believe any duty was 
required upon lead. 

Mr. THOMAS, Yes; I so stated; that is, not for the purpose 
of protection, 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, for any purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, well, 1 believe in a revenue tariff myself, 
and upon that basis I think the tariff upon lead is proper. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what I wish to invite the Senator's 
attention to in that connection: We will take for the year 1910 
the London price of lead, which was $2.83. The Senator knows 
that when all smelters in our part of the country pay the miner 
or the producer of lead for the lead contained in his ore they 
give him the New York price less $1.50. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not know that. I know that they 
use the New York price as a basis of their contracts, but they 
do not give him the New York price by any means. The Senator 
knows that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may have misunderstood me. I 
said that they paid him the New York price on the day of settle- 
ment less 14 cents a pound. 

Mr. THOMAS, No. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what they pay us in Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS. The mode of settlement is probably universal, 
because there is virtually only one purchaser. 

Mr. SMOOT. What does the Senator say it is? 


Mr. THOMAS. I say that the New York price is used as a 
basis of settlement. A miner gets so much a unit based upon the 
number of units in his ore, his total consideration being very 
much less than the New Yerk price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know what the ore sold for in 
all the smelters of Utah, and we have some of the largest there 
are in the United States. They pay us the New York price on 
the day of settlement and deduct 14 cents a pound from it. 
That is how the statements are made there; and if it be the 
case that the New York price was the same as the London 
price, with free lead, namely, $2.88 a hundred pounds, and 
deducting $1.50 a hundred from that, it would be 81.33 a hun- 
dred pounds. The Senator certainly knows that such a price as 
that would close all of the lead-producing mines in the inter- 
mountain country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah and I 
certainly can not agree upon the price which is paid to the 
miner, the owner of the ore, for the lead contents in that ore, 
assuming the statement which he has made to be his under- 
standing of the matter. : 

I call attention in that connection to the fact that the differ- 
ence between the New York and the London prices for 1910, 
1911, and 1912 varied from $1.64 to 59 cents, which, to my mind, 
would of itself indicate that the American Smelting & Refining 
Co., which is the only purchaser of these ores, would certainly 
not pursue so absurd a method as that for the purpose of set- 
tling with those who produce the ores which they must have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when the present law was under 
consideration the question that I have just spoken of was dis- 
cussed in this Chainber, and there was some doubt expressed as 
to whether the producer of lead was paid 14 cents less a pound 
than the New York quotations. I immediately telegraphed home 
to at least a dozen of the different mining companies in Utah 
and had them send me the statement sheets on which they re- 
ceive their pay for the ore there. Every cne of them was given 
the price of lead as quoted in New York on the day of settle- 
ment, with 14 cents deducted therefrom, the smelters claiming 
that they had to pay freight upon the lead to New York, that 
that was where all the lead had to go, and therefore the pro- 
ducer in the western country was taxed 14 cents upon all the 
lead contained in the ore. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am aware of the fact that 
the smelter which buys the lead ores of the miner always makes 
a deduction for what is called the“ freight rate to New York,” 
notwithstanding the fact that a very large proportion of the ore 
never gets any farther east than the Mississippi River. I was 
going to refer in another connection to that; but, owing to the 
Senator's inquiry, I will refer now to a letter which I received 
some time ago from a man who has spent his life in the business 
of purchasing and treating ores. I will not use his name, be- 
cause he does not desire me to do so, but he is a man who is 
thoroughly competent to judge of matters of this sort. By way 
of digression, I will read an extract from that letter. He says: 

You know und I know that $25 to $30 a ton for the freight, smolt- 
ing. refining, and metallurgical losses on lead and zine ores would 
afford an ample and legitimate profit on a legitimate capitalization, 
but with lead from $4,25 up to $6 per hundred, and with zine from 
$5.25 to $7.50 per hundred, the lead and zine manufacturers or 
smelters and refineries demand and receive from the producer (more 
particularly in Colorado, where they receive a lower price for these 
metals than in any other metal-producing State) a margin of profit 
ranging from $40 to $100 per ton on spelter and lead in order that 
they may pay dividends on the water or excess capitalization. This 
is very simple and susceptible of proof. They, of course, will tell you 
that they buy their lead, based on lead quotations in New York of $4, 
and buy their zinc on the St. Louis or New York quotation of $5, but 
they will only allow a Price of 13 cents to 2 cents per pound on this 
$4 and $5 basis, and cent per unit or per cent for each advance 
of 5 cents per hundred, thus absorbing four-fifths of the advance an 
the same pro rata on the zinc. Do yeu understand this, and is it 
clear to you? 

He also says: z 

To boll the lead and zine situation down to a more concrete propo- 
sition; If the buyers can be forced to accept even a large profit, they 
pt cae to pay the producer a profitable price even if there is no 

Mr. President, the lead in silver-bearing ores was admitted 
free of duty to this country up to the time of the enactment 
of the McKinley law. Those ores were a very desirable im- 
portation, because they were needed for the fluxing or treating 
of ores carrying other metals. It stands to reason that what- 
ever will reduce the cost of smelting will increase the range 
of low-grade ores which can be worked commercially. In 


proportion as the material entering into the matter of smelting | 


or reduction becomes abundant and cheap, just in that propor- 
tion, industries being normal, will the cost of the treatment of 
ores fall, and just in proportion as they fall will the area of 
the market for low-grade ores be increased. 


. 
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I mention that because, while it is an acknowledged fact, 
one of the laws of commercial development in all industries, the 
interesting fact is that in 1892 I was employed by those who 
for a number of years have had control of the American Smelt- 
ing & Mining Co. to make that argument before the Senate 
Finance Committee here in Washington, the idea and the pur- 
pose then being to secure a remoyal of these duties upon argentif- 
erous lead-bearing ores to the end that the area of law-pro- 
ducing ores, or low-grade ores, as we call them, could be ex- 
tended in this country. While I have not the statistics, my 
recollection is that the lead-mining industry prospered just as 
much as, if not more greatly, prior to the enactment of the 
McKinley law than it has prospered since that time. 

Mr. President, if it be true that the mines in the Rocky 
Mountain region are largely worked with lead as a by-product, 
then it must necessarily follow that any change in tariff regula- 
tions will only incidentally, if at all, affect that industry. 

The Senator from Utah read statistics some moments age in 
support of the proposition—and I do not question their autkor- 
ity—that it costs something over 8 cents a pound to produce 
ore in the State of Utah, and he premised his statement with 
the assertion that the statistics to which he referred were those 
of profitable mines, yet, with lead selling at $4 or $5 or $6 per 
hundred, it is, of course, a self-evident fact that, if lead costs 
8 cents a pound to produce, it could only be produced at a loss, 
all of which means that it is not the lead that is the basis of 
the operation of mining, but that it is the fact that since these 
ores contain other metals, the miner can afford to operate 
his mines and to develop them without reference, perhaps, to 
the question of the extent to which the cost ef the preduction 
of lead may go. z 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Colo- 
rado has probably just stated what I intended to call his atten- 
tion to, namely, that it was only possible to produce lead at a 
cost of 4 cents a pound when you credit against the cost of pro- 
ducing it the value of these metals. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator's argument, and I 
am not questioning his facts. I am simply calling attention to 
a condition that is bound to go on, whether or not you reduce 
the tariff upon the lead in ores, and, in my judgment, if the Sena- 
tor’s conclusions are correct, it ought to reduce the price of 
smelting the ores which contain the gold and silver in such 
small quantities as at present to be below the point of being 
commercially profitable. 

Another reason, Mr. President, for my contention that the 
change in the duty upon the lead in ores and upon the lead 
itself is not going to produce the consequences which are so 
gloomily prophesied here is that such contentions and predic- 
tions were made away back, I think, in 1890, when the duty 
wes removed from copper and copper ore. We were then told 
by those interested in the industry that protection was an abso- 
lute essential to their existence in the United States, and that 
with the removal of the duty the mines producing copper would 
be closed, that the raw material of the copper manufacturers 
would be furnished by the mines of foreign countries, and that 
ultimately they would be absolutely at the mercy of those 
countries, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr, President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Colorado, I think, 
will remember that in 1890 and for some years after that the 
price of copper was around about 6, 7, or 8 cents a pound, be- 
cause there was then no such great demand for it as there now 
is. Now, the uses of copper have been so multiplied and the 
demand is so great that the price is around 12 or 18 or 14 cents, 
and has been as high as 17 and 18 cents a pound. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, there is always an ex- 
planation for the miscarriage of a prophecy. Something un- 
foreseen occurs somewhere, perhaps a chain of circumstances: a 
demand which I concede has been abnormal, perhaps, in the 
copper industry has caused its development, notwithstanding 
the absence of a duty. I think it was Grattan who said, “ You 
can not argue with a prophet; you can only disbelieve him.” 
I think I am justified in saying—at least I have quite as much 
basis for my assertion—that something somewhere will take 
place in the lead industry after the passage of this bill that will 
continue it and perhaps make it more profitable than before; 
and I hope it will, so that my friend, the Senator from Utah, 


may on some future oecasion be able to explain why his pre- 
diction of the effect of this measure upon his industry was not 
what he sincerely, in the good year of our Lord 1913, supposed 
it would be. 

Mr. President, I propose to take very little time in a discus- 
sion of the question of labor cost. Of course, no argument 
which opposes the reduction of tariff duties is complete without 
calling attention to the disparity between wages paid in the 
United States and wages paid in other countries. The Senator 
has adverted to the low wage rate in-the lend mines of Mexico, 
and the conclusion is that if brought into direct and deadly 
competition with such wages, as contrasted and compared with 
the wages paid in this country, ruin, as the result of the loss of 
profit, must necessarily attend the operation of mines producing 
lead in this country. 

My experience has been somewhat limited in the matter of 
wages, not alone in this but in a great many other industries, 
and, perhaps, in all of them; but. so far as it goes, it teaches 
me that a 20-cent laborer will always bring forth n 20-cent prod- 
uct, and that a half-starved and i'l-fed Inborer will prove in the 
end far more expensive than a well-fed and well-paid laborer. 
The history of mining is a demonstration, Mr. President, of the 
truth of that fact. 

It is true that the per diem wage in Mexico is relatively 
small, but the labor cost is enormous. When mining engineers 
calculate upon the question of profit or loss of a given mine in 
Mexico, the factor of labor, the kind of labor, is of the very 
greatest importance. If Mexican labor is to be used the labor 
cost per ton is very much higher, as I think the consensus of 
the engineering world will demonstrate, than if the labor is to 
be white, and particularly if that white labor is American. 

I have here some figures upon that subject, given me by an 
engineer of good standing in the United States, who telis me 
that he took them from Hoover's Cost of Mining. He says: 
Hon. C. S. THOMAS, 

United States Senate, Washington. D. C. 


Dear Siz: The following is some data regarding the labor cost for 


mining a ton of ore under similar mining conditions but different 
classes of labor: 


Number men employed. 


Super- 
intend- 
Whites. ents, 


Tons 
mined. Na- 
tives. 


4 Kolar, India, mines | 963,950 
6 Australian zines 1,027, 718 
3 South African mines! 2,962, 640 
eee 1, 089, 500 


1 fwo-fifths Kaflirs, three-fifths Chinamen, 


Then this gentleman says: 


You will notice from this that the American labor brings the highest 
price per day, but that the labor cost per ton is the lowest of any of 
these. The highest labor cost per ton is the cheapest labor, namely, 


the Indian. 

Mr. President, another fact is that there is no danger that 
the wage rate will fall in the mines of this ecountry—that is, 
in the mines of the West and the section where I live—because 
they are kept up by the men themselves and not by any protec- 
tion whatsoever. Silver has no protection; its birthright has 
been taken away; it has been outlawed, degraded among the 
metals of the world; but the wages of a silver miner, like 
the wages of a gold miner or of a lead miner or of a zinc 
miner or of a copper miner, which is unprotected, is practically 
the same, all because of the organization of the men themselves, 
who demand and receive good pay and who give the very best 
and therefore the cheapest consideration for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was quite surprised at the 
statement made by the Senator that the cost per ton to produce 
lead in Mexico is greater than the cost per ton to produce it in 
the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course it is; that is, where it is produced 
by native labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I thought I had with me 
the report from the former Department of Commerce and Labor, 
showing the comparison in lead mining, but E have not. How- 
ever, I have such a comparison in reference to zinc, and the 
same statement that applies to zinc applies to lead. The De- 
partment of Commerce and Laber reports, Mr. President, that 
out of 11 companies producing zine ore in Mexican mines— 
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and I can give the Senator the names of the companies, if he 
desires—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not desire them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The total cost of producing zinc ore is $13.97 a 
ton, while taking nine of the producing mines of the United States 
in the Joplin district the cost of producing one ton of ore—and I 
can give the names and places, if the Senator wants them—the 
average cost of producing ore in the nine mines in the Joplin 
district—for mining cost, transportation to railroads, and freight 
to Kansas and Oklahoma smelters—is $39.61 per ton, as com- 
pared with $13.97 per ton in Mexico. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, all the statistics in the world 
will fail to establish the opposite of the proposition that the 
well-paid man is the productive man; the well-fed man is the 
productiye man. The peon, who lives upon nothing and who 
receives nothing, gives nothing in return. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, no one disputes the fact that the 
well-fed man is the productive man; there is no question about 
that; but when one man is paid only about one-seventh or one- 
eighth of what another man is paid and will produce even one- 
fourth of what the well-fed man produces, the ultimate unit of 
cost will be only one-half of what it will be on the product 
produced by the well-fed man. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, now that we are on the sub- 
ject of zinc, let me call attention to another thing by way of 
digression. It was not until 1908 that any duty at all was 
placed upon zine ore, and yet the disparity to which the Senator 
calls my attention must haye been quite as apparent then as 
now. The industry throve; it was profitable, just as it has 
been profitable since, and just as it will continue to be profitable. 

But, Mr. President, my real purpose in rising was to call at- 
tention to the fact that what the lead-mine owner of the West 
needs protection from is not the production of foreign coun- 
tries; he needs protection from the American Smelting & 
Refining Co., the only customer he has for his ores, the concern 
to which the ores must be sold if they are sold at all, and which 
therefore pays, generally speaking, what it must pay in order to 
obtain the ore, giving a small bonus by way of profit for the 
sake of keeping the mines going, and themselves reaping an 
enormous and stupendous profit upon $100,000,000 of so-called 
capital. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator that the protection 
which the lead producers of this country need is against the 
combination or trust to which the Senator has referred; but 
never since I have been in Congress, in six years, have I come 
in contact with those people except when they were advocating 
free lead. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I referred to the fact that I 
came in contact with some of them at one time when they were 
advocating free lead in ores; but I recall very distinctly that in 
the month of Mureh, 1908, when the then senior Senator from 
my State visited the city of Denver for the purpose of mending 
his fences and securing a square, straight, flat-footed Taft Re- 
publican delegation from Colorado he submitted himself to an 
interview in the Denver Post, in which he declared that Demo- 
cratic success menaced the lead and zine industry, inasmuch 
as Democratic success meant tariff reduction, and that tariff 
reduction upon lead and zine would practically encompass the 
disastrous consequences so eloquently depicted just now by the 
Senator from Utah. If, therefore, they stand for free lead, one 
of their conspicuous stockholders, at one time, and, perhaps at a 
critical time, certainly failed to voice the desires, the objects, 
and the wishes of his associates, but advocated the contrary 
doctrine with all his might. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not understand to whom 
the Senator referred when he said “the then senior Senator 
from Colorado.” A 

Mr. THOMAS. I referred to former Senator Guggenheim. I 
think I have here a copy of his interview. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know what his interview was in 
public, but I know that when he was here in the Senate he was 
the least concerned of all the western Senators in maintaining 
a lead duty. 

Mr. THOMAS, That may be, but I haveno doubt, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the fact that the same things prevail in lead with the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. that prevail in aluminum, a 
condition which was so eloquently and, to my mind, convincingly 
depicted here last Saturday by the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if when he 
was asked by the American Smelting and Refining Co. as an 


attorney to advocate free lead ore it was not a fact that that 
smelting company at that particular time had purchased lead 
mines in Mexico and was interested perhaps more heavily in 
Mexico than it was in the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, those gentlemen had silver-bearing or 
argentiferous lead-bearing ores in Mexico. 

Mr. SMOOT. And lead mines. 

Mr. THOMAS. And they also had a number of smelters 
down there. There is no doubt about that. In other words, 
their interest then was somewhat different from what it is 
now, although they were also interested heavily in the United 
States. They were something like the Ohio constituent of a 
Representative in Congress of whom I heard some time ago. 
He was a great tariff-for-revenue man as to everything except 
wool, and he kept in constant communication with his Repre- 
sentative, urging him, whatever else might occur, to see to it 
that the duty was kept upon woo]. About the time the bill was 
to be voted upon the Representative received a dispatch from 
his friend which read, Have sold my sheep; act according to 
the dictates of your conscience.” ‘Those gentlemen were at that 
time, Mr. President, engaged on both sides of the line; but 
does this question depend upon the interest of the advocate 
that it changes in character like the chameleon whenever the 
interest itself undergoes a change. I assert that an argument 
is an argument, whether the interest of the person putting it 
forward is one thing or another. We are none of us consistent, 
perhaps; I know that my own somewhat inglorious career is 
full of inconsistencies; but we can borrow from the instances of 
history and light our lamps by the experiences of the past in 
ee g of the effect and operation of a given policy in the 

ure. 

I shall detain the Senate only a very short time longer. My 
own opinion is, though 1 can not prove it—those things are dif- 
ficult of proof in the absence of judicial inyestigation—that this 
huge concern practically dominates the lead industry of the 
world. I know that on December 18, 1908, in a report that was 
made by the American Smelting & Refining Co. at that time, 
its president said: 

As regards the lead-smelting business of the American Smelting & 
Refining Co., fully 90 per cent of all the lead ores of the United States 
and in the tg Pn of Mexico are now controlled by ownership of 
mines and by long-time contracts. These ores are either controlled 
by the American Smelting & Reñning Co. or by its present competitors. 
And I wish to state further that the earnings of the smelting company 
at the present time, as well as of the securities company, are con- 
siderably In excess of the dividends that are being paid. 

And he might have added with perfect truth that every plant 
the company has could be duplicated for less than 50 per cent of 
the capitalization of the concern. 

By way of digression for a moment I will answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] by giving him 
the figures that have been kindly furnished me by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Srararons] with reference to the price 
per ounce of silver. 

In 1892 the price was 87.8 cents; in 1893, 78 cents; in 1894, 
63.4 cents—I suppose these are average prices—in 1595, 65.5 
cents; in 1896, 71 cents; in 1897, 60 cents; in 1808, 59 cents; in 
1899, 59 cents. Of course, it has gone lower than that, and at 
present it is perhaps a little above 59. 

This company is very fortunately circumstanced, in that it 
not only buys from the producer but it sells to the consumer, 
practically controlling the market in both directions. There- 
fore, in my judgment, it is able to fix the market price, or, at 
least, largely to control the market price, as its interests may 
direct. This is apparent from the nature of its more recent 
contracts. 

Nearly all contracts between men for the delivery of goods 
contain at least two essential elements, one of which is the 
time of delivery and the other is the contract price. But these 
gentlemen in their sales of lead leave both of these elements 
to be determined in the future. 

I read an extract from their contracts on this subject: 

Delivery—for shipment from the West within 30 days, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Under the caption of “Price” appears the following: 

The price to be that of the American Smelting & Refining Co. on 
date of shipment, or, In some cases: . 

“The 4 ce to be that of the American Smelting & Refining Co. on 
date of delivery.” 

The settlements for the lead with the man who produces the 
ore from the ground, and who must sell to this concern or not 
sell at all, are made upon the basis of the New York quotation 
on the date of settlement, which, of course, is subject to such 
manipulations as are within the power of any huge aggrega- 
tion that virtually controls a business. 

I think the Senator from Idaho will bear me out in the 
statement that perhaps 75 to 80 per cent of the lead mines of 
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his State are controlled, directly or indirectly, by this concern. 
At least, that is my information, and I have no doubt it is true. 
The remaining 20 or 25 per cent, perhaps, belong to gentlemen 
who believe, and honestly believe, that they will be in danger 
unless the duty is kept at the present rate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I believe that a percentage of 
the lead mines in Idaho are controlled as the Senator from 
Colorado states. I am not informed as to the exact percentage. 
But some, in my opinion, are. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is the policy of the concern to take within 
its many constituent companies, by virtue of its control of the 
market for the product, the ownership of the mines themselves. 
I am not in favor of giving even a revenue duty, to any greater 
extent than is absolutely necessary for the welfare of the Goy- 
ernment, to any concern that monopolizes a great necessity of 
life such as lead is, entering into nearly all of the necessary 
manufactured articles with which we come in contact day by 
day in our course through life. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that may be the case in Idaho 
and in Colorado and some of the other Western States; but I 
do not know of a single mine in my State in which the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. owns a dollar of interest. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as the Senator is discussing mat- 
ters in which my State seems to be named, I wish he would 
speak a little louder. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, I do not know as to whether the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. owns a direct interest in the mines 
in Colorado or in Idaho, but I do know that they do not own 
any direct interest in the mines in my State. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not state that they owned 
a direct interest. I do not know that they do. I said they 
controlled some of the mines in my State to some extent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Ninety per cent in the State of Idaho. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to state that they 
owned controlling interests in the mines. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; either directly or through some of their 
constituent companies. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I understood the Senator to say. 
I want to say that while that may be the case in Colorado or in 
Idaho, I know it is not the case in the State of Utah. I know 
that the United States Smelter Co. owns a direct interest in one 
of the largest mines in the State; but the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. does not, nor is its policy to own any interest in 
the mines. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the State of Utah is one of 
the greatest, and to me one of the most attractive, States in the 
Union 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it will not disturb the Senator, I should 
like to make an inquiry. 

I see that the imports of lead-bearing ores for 1912 were very 
much less than those for 1910, and also that the imports for 
1910 were very much less than those for 1905. Does the Senator 
know why there has been a gradual decrease in the importa- 
tions? 

Mr. THOMAS. 
Mexico. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did they start back before 1910 to such an 
&xtent as to have an effect on the importations? 

Mr. THOMAS. Before 1910? I am unable, Mr. President, to 
explain the drop from 14,000,000 pounds in 1905 to 6,000,000 
pounds in 1910, although I think it is largely to be ascribed to 
that cause. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator wiil observe the figures, it 
appears that there was also a drop in the domestic production 
from 1905 to 1910. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I have observed that as well. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was just interested in the fact. 

Mr. THOMAS. And I may say that I think the production of 
lead, for natural reasons, is limited in the United States, and is 
becoming more so, 

I was about to take my seat when interrupted by the Senator 
from Utah. Let me say, as I started to say, that the State of 
Utah is one of the greatest, and I hope one of the most prosper- 
ous, States in the Union. I am delighted to know that the 
owners of lead mines in that State have not yet fallen within 
the clutches of the American Smelting & Refining Co. It may 
be that they never will. My prediction is, however, that when- 
ever the company wants their property, when it becomes essen- 
tial to the carrying out of its affairs and its purposes and its 
plans. and it proposes to take it over, it will do so, just as it 
has done and just as it has the power to do elsewhere. But the 


I think it is due to the political conditions in 
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fact remains that it is the great, dominating, influential factor 
in the lead industry of this continent, and is constantly becom- 
ing more and more so, It is levying its tribute upon this neces- 
sity of life largely through the existence of a tariff, which of 
course finds expression in the added cost to the consumer of 
this vast multitude of arti¢les so essential to our civilization 
and into which lead enters as a constituent element. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the views of the Senator from Colo- 
rado and my own views in regard to the desire to control a 
monopoly of any product are very much the same. What I fear 
is that the effort to control a monopoly through a tariff bill 
will be utterly ineffective and that there is danger of doing 
more harm than good. 

I am just as much against the monopolizing of any of our 
great commodities as anybody could be, and I shall do any- 
thing I can to prevent it. But it seems to me that when we 
undertake to control or to regulate a monopoly through tariff 
legislation we are undertaking to control it in a way that will 
be utterly ineffective. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not going to enter into 
any discussion of the trust question. I largely agree with the 
Senator from Kansas. My belief is, however, that this is a step 
in the right direction. If I understand the policy to which the 
Democratie Party is committed, and which the people expect it 
to perform, it is that we shall through a revision of the tariff 
downward, and very much downward, through currency legisla- 
tion, and through trust legislation together, curb and control 
these huge aggregations, and by that means give relief to the 
public from their exactions, for these three great policies are 
parts of a composite whole, the accomplishment of the object 
requiring legislation upon each and every one of them. 

Mr. BRISTOW rose. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I beg Senators not to start a 
somewhat endless discussion of the trust question. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator need not fear, I am sure. So 
far as I am concerned, I was going to yield the floor, but I cer- 
tainly must extend to the Senator from Kansas the courtesy of 
an answer to his question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to say to the Senator that I 
do not intend to enter upon an elaborate discussion of the trust 
question, but when the advocates of this tariff bill allege as one 
of its merits that it is going to break up trusts and cure the 
evils that grow out of great industrial combinations, as an op- 
ponent of the bill I think I have a perfect right to suggest that 
I think the position taken is erroneous, that you can not break 
up a trust by undertaking to regulate it through tariff legisla- 
tion. 

If the Democratic Party, which is now responsible for the 
legislation of Congress, had manifested a greater desire to break 
up trusts than I think it has, by taking hold of the trust ques- 
tion in a manner that promised to accomplish such results, it 
would have reached those results much quicker than by taking 
the roundabout and ineffective and indirect way of tinkering 
with the tariff or the currency. 

I think the trust question is bigger and broader than the tariff 
and currency questions combined. Instead of undertaking to 
cure by tariff legislation or currency legislation this great, 
gigantic evil that has forced itself into the modern business 
affairs of the world, it would have been more effective to have 
dealt directly with the question of trusts and combinations. 

Mr. THOMAS. As the Senator has made a statement instead 
of asking a question, of course there is nothing for me to reply 
to at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS subsequently said: Mr. President, I omitted 
asking the privilege of printing the wage rate in the lead mines 
of St. Francois County, Mo., as shown in the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Wages paid, coal cost, and price reecived for lead by a company of St. 
Francois County, Mo., 1890 to 1908, 


Labor (wages per day, Jan. 1). 1890 | 1891 | 1892 | 1893 1894 | 1895 | 1896 
| 

Mine drillers, underground............ $1.50 81. 60 81. 60 81. 60 81.25 81. 15 $1.25 
Mine backhands, underground. 1.15 1. 25 | 1.25 1. 25 1.00 90 1.00 
Mine rock loaders, underground. 1.15 | 1.25 1. 25 1.25 1. 20 | 1.10 | 1.20 
Mine laborer, underground .00 | 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.00 | .90 | 1.00 
50 | 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.50 | 1.35 | 1.50 

.25 | 1.35 | 1.35 | 1.35 | 1.00 | .90| 1.00 

.00 | 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.15 1.00 .90 | 1.00 

20 | 1.30 | 1.30 | 1.30 | 1.25 | 1.15 | 1.25 

-40 | 1.50 | 1.50 | 1. 80 1. 50 1. 35 1.3% 
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Wages paid, coal cost, and price received for lead, ete.—Continued. 


1890 


Labor (wages per day, Jan. 1). 1801 102 1893 | 1904 | 1995 1896 


Blast furnace pot pullers. ...... b ee 1.65 81.65 $1.65 $1.55 81. 40 $1.50 
I (cost ton at Bonne re 
JFF 2.30 2.0 2.20 | 2.25 1.90 1.96 200 
verage price received for lead at 
East St. Louis during fiscal years 


ending April 30...........--.------- 4,00 | 3.87 | 3.88 | 3.15 | 3.01 | 2.91 


Labor (wages per day, Jan. 1). 1897 | 1898 | 1899 | 1900 | 1901 1902, 


Mine drillers, underground . 25 81.45 81. 45 81. 00 81. 0 | $1.60 
backhands, underground 1.00 1. 20 1. 20 | 1.30 | 1.30 | 130 
Mine rock loaders, underground 1. 201. 40 | 1.40 | 1.55 | 1.55 | 155 
Mine laborer, underground. 1.00 | 1.10 1. 10 1.25 1.25 | 130 
Mill jigmen... 1.50 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.90 | 1.90) 1.95 
Mill firemen. . 1.00 | 1.20] 1. 20 1.30 | 1.30 | 1.35 
Mill laborer... 1.00 | 1.10 1. 10 1. 25 1.25] 1.30 
Mill chatmen. ...| 1.25 | 1.50 | 1.50 | 1.65 1.65 1.70 
Gꝙꝙ 0 EE E TAE, 1.50 | 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.00 | 1.60 | 1. 60 
| 8 pot Lene ated esc ances 1.50 | 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.60 | 1.60 
Coal ton at Bonne Terro, Mo., Janu- 
} fo tg FFT 1. 80 1.74 1.97 1.97 2.00 2.15 
Br ico received for lead at East St. 
uring fiscal years ending Apri! 30..| 2.77 | 3.48 | 3.82 | 4.48 | 4.15 


E 


8 
g | 


Labor (wages per day, Jan. 1). 


1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 
Mine dl aden ncn 18 [an-an wn 0 | 5 
Mine un 1. 2 & is 3 p 
lows ipe iar 1.55 | 1.75 1.90 1.90 2.25] 1.70 
Mine 1. 30 a4 12 1 r5 125 
Mill ji -| 1.95 | 1. $: 8 
* 1.35 1. 65 eae et * 25 
Mill laborer. 1.30 t.30 | 1. 5 À S 
Mill chatmen 1.70 1. 70 1. 70 1. 70 2.15 1.80 
ers 1. 70 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.25 | 2.90 
ee DOS RIGI ONEA 1.70 | 1.80 | 1.80 | 1.80 | 2.05) 1.60 
bal (cost ton at Bonne Terre, Mo., Janu- 
71717. ee 2.15 | 2.59 | 2.06 | 1.94 | 213] 218 
Av rice received for lead at East St. 2 
Louis during fiscal years ending April 30... 4.02 | 4.20 | 4.32 | 5.00 5.72 4.15 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for 
only a moment. 

I have no doubt that this duty, as reported by the Finance 
Committee and sustained by the majority, represents the mature 
judgment of the committee and of the majority, and therefore 
that there is not likely to be any change in the duty. I am more 
interested, therefore, in sustaining the duty as it is reported 
than in trying to get a duty which I do not hope to get. While 
I do not think the duty as reported ‘is sufficient from my stand- 
point as to what should constitute a duty, I hope this increase 
has not been put in here to be lost in conference. I am not per- 
mitted to hope for a protective duty, and shall not consume 

| time in asking for that which is, under the circumstances, im- 
possible. The only possible protection here is incidental pro- 
tection. I am forced to be content, therefore, with the best pos- 
sible to be had under this bill. 

With a view of suggesting to the majority the great neces- 
sity of retaining even this much duty and thereby such inci- 

| dental protection as it gives, I wish to make a suggestion or 
two. 

It has been said by the Senator from Colorado, and very 
properly, I think, that a man who is paid a small wage will not 
be so productive in his labor or so efficient as a man who is 

paid a higher wage. That is true in all the different indus- 
tries and fields of employment, and it is undoubtedly true with 
reference to the particular industry we are now discussing. But 

there is no such disparity between the amount of production 
upon the part of individual employees as there is between the 
wages in the respective countries. 

The wage in Spain, where they have very large lead mines, 
is from 75 cents to $1 and, at the outside, $1.25 per day. It is 

more often 75 cents than anything above that figure. The wage 

In Mexico is from 75 cents to $1.25. The wage in my State, 

under an eight-hour law—for we have an eight-hour law in that 
State—is as follows: Miners, from $3.50 to $4 per day; muck- 
ers, from $3 to $3.50 per day; laborers, from $3 to $3.50 per 
day; timbermen, from $3.50 to $4 per day; pump men, $4; 
boiler men, $3.50; engineers, from $4.50 to $5 per day; shift 
bosses, from $5 to $6 per day; track and pipe men, from $3.50 
to $4 per day; blacksmiths, from $4 to $5 per day; blacksmith's 

helpers, from $3.50 to $4 per day; machinists, from $3.50 to $5 

per day; millmen, from $3.50 to $4 per day. 

I doubt if there is another mining camp in the world that 
„pays a higher rate of wage than that. In fact, it has been often 
stated by those familiar with the matter that there is no other 


camp where there is paid so high a wage, generally speaking, 
on an average, as in the Coeur d'Alene mining region. 

While undoubtedly the laborer in Mexico can net produce so 
much, and his labor will not be so effective in production as 
the laborer in Idaho at this wage for an eight-hour day, yet 
there is no such difference between the two as is represented by 
the difference of wage. I have talked to a great many men who 
have mines in Mexico and with men who have traveled in Spain 
and have made investigations of conditions there for the specific 
purpose of informing themselves; and while they recognize the 
principle stated by the Senator from Colorado, it does not have 
the effect of balancing the wages between the two countries. 
A miner in Mexico will not produce less than one-half what the 
miner in Idaho does, and the same would be true in Spain. 

Mr. President, it is true, as the Senator says, that you can 
not answer a prophecy, and therefore I am not going to 
indulge in prophecy. But we can reflect a little upon an actual 
historic fact, namely, that under the Wilson-Gorman bill the 
mines in my State closed down. Conceding the argument so 
ingeniously and effectively made by the Senator from Colorado 
as to the effect of the price of silver upon this matter, yet if 
we take the price of silyer now and the price of silver then 
we are not aided in arriving at the conclusion that the result 
will be favorable in this instance. I do not see myself how it 
will be possible for the mine owner in my State to operate 
against the mine owner just across the line in Mexico, with that 
difference of wage, when there is nothing in the ingredients 
aside from lead which is sufficient to bring up the price to the 
difference. 

So far as the Smelter Trust is concerned, I have no doubt 
that it has a very large and effective sway in my State. I 
know it had a few years ago, when I was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law and knew more about it than I do now. But I 
have no reason to suppose that with its abundant appetite it 
has decreased its holdings or decreased its power. There are 
several independent mines in Idaho, however, one of which is 
very large. If there is anything that the Smelting Trust desires 
above all other things it is that only its mines, or those over 
which it has control, shall be in operation, or that it may bring 
about such a condition of affairs that it may own and control 
the balance. 7 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that this change 
in duty would affect the independent mines; that it would work 
a hardship upon them by reason of the disparity in wage, and 
so forth, who would benefit by reason of that fact? No one so 
much as the trust, because it can close down its mines and 
close down its operation or its control in the State of Idaho 
and operate exclusively its smelters in Mexico and its mines 
in Mexico and do that which the independent mine owner can 
not do—wait until such conditions are brought about that it can 
afford again to operate in the State of Idaho. 

In other words, if the Smelter Trust owned every mine in 
my State, and owned and controlled every lead mine in Colo- 
rado and Utah and Missouri, I should still be perfectly justi- 
fied in standing here and insisting that a larger duty be levied, 
if for no other reason, as a revenue duty. If a monopoly is 
operating exclusively in this country, there may be a sound 
argument for removing even a revenue duty, but here is a trust 
ready to ship here from abroad. I do not see why it should 
not pay a firm revenue duty for that privilege. 

A duty of 1 cent a pound, under the figures we have here with 
reference to importations, and so forth, would still be a revenue 
duty, and certainly it would not be to our interest to take off 
the revenue duty if the Smelter Trust were importing lead 
from Mexico and Spain. That is precisely the reason why the 
Smelter Trust, so far as I know, has always been very friendly 
to the proposition of free lead. It can employ its wage earners 
in Mexico and Spain at 75 cents and a dollar a day, while it 
must pay them $3.50 a day in Idaho. Depend upon it that the 
Smelter Trust will take the chance of getting the labor out of 
its 75-cent and $1 man in preference to paying, say, $3.50. In 
addition to that, the freight rate from my State or from Utah 
to New York is almost twice what it is from Mexcio to New 
York, by reason of the fact that Mexico has water transporta- 
tion. So we can not, in this instance, affect the Lead Trust by 
reducing the duty. 

While I do not expect that a protective duty will be placed 
upon this article in this bill, while I have no right to assume 
that the majority will yield upon that proposition, I earnestly 
insist that not only is the duty here a reyenue duty, but that 
a duty of 1 cent a pound would produce more revenue than the 
one which is levied here. 

Therefore, Mr. President, while we have no reason to hope 
that there will be any increase in the duty, I do hope that this 
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duty of three-fourths of a cent upon lead has not been placed 
here for the purpose of losing it in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] to the world’s pro- 
duction of lead, and also the United States percentage of the 
world’s production, and show that that and the act of placing a 
duty of three-fourths of a cent a pound in the Wilson bill ac- 
count for the decrease in the importation of lead ores into this 
count 

If ths Senator will notice, in 1896, the Wilson bill then being 
in operation, and the duty of three-fourths of a cent being the 
same that is provided for in the pending measure, the importa- 


tions were 43,336,000 pounds. After the passage of the Dingley | 


bill the rate was 12 cents a pound, and in 1908 the United 
States produced 310,000 tons; in 1909 they produced 363,000 
tons; in 1910 they produced 389,000 tons; in 1911 they produced 
405,000 tons. So there was a steadily increasing domestic pro- 
duction. In other words, in 190S the United States percentage of 
the world’s production was 27 per cent; in 1909 it was 30 per 
cent; in 1910 it was 81 per cent; and in 1911 it was 33 per cent, 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will observe the figures in 
the Handbook which we have here, the figures to which I re- 
ferred were those of the importations for 1905 and 1910. They 
are given in pounds here. In 1905 our domestic production was 
783,600,000 pounds, in round numbers, while five years later, 
in 1910, according to these figures, it was 708,000,000 pounds, a 
decrease of 75,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will notice, in 1905 the importa- 
tion was 14,000,000 pounds. That would be a little over 7,000 
tons. In 1910 it was only about 3,000 tons. The total home 
production is more than that difference between the years 
named. In other words, in 1910 the domestic production was 
889,000 tons, whereas in 1906 it was only 350,000 tons, which is 
more than the difference in pounds, as shown in the table from 
which the Senator has read, 

Mr. BRISTOW. And what about 1905 and 1910? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the 1905 table here. I have only the 
Geological Survey value to 1906. I have not the table between 
1893 and 1906. There is one year missing. But I will say to 
the Senator since the passage of the law of 1909 there has been 
a gradual increase in the domestic production. 

Mr. BRISTOW. These figures indicate to the contrary. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Brapy], as has been stated, desires to be heard on the 
amendment to-morrow morning. He is absent on Senate busi- 
ness, and I do not feel warranted in asking to have the amend- 
ment voted upon. He will be here to-morrow, and I ask that it 
be passed oyer until to-morrow. 

I think, Mr. President. that that will conclude anything we 
ean do with this part of the bill for the present except the 
paragraphs passed over until to-morrow. If the Senator from 
Iowa will proceed now with his substitute, we might dispose 
of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the Senator from Missouri addressing 
iny colleague? 

Mr. STONE. No; I am speaking to the senior Senator from 
Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to be governed largely by the desire 
of the Senator in charge of this schedule, but inasmuch as there 
are several paragraphs passed over, I would prefer, I think, if 
the Senate were now to pass to the next schedule and allow me 
to present my substitute at a later time. I will not, however, 
of course, interrupt the progress of the bill by insisting upon 
that. It would seem to me to be the more logical procedure, 
and no time would be lost. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Except, I will say to the Senator from Iowa, 
the next schedule is the sugar schedule, and probably we will 
not be able to take that up on account of the illness of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. The next that will 
provoke any discussion at all is the agricultural schedule. The 
chairman of the subcommittee having that schedule in charge 
did not expect it to be taken up to-day. I think if the Senator 
from Iowa can go on with his argument this evening I would 
prefer that course. Of course if the Senator wishes time before 
that is done we might take up the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before I turn to the matter, may I ask, so 
far as my own position is concerned, what is the parliamentary 
situation? If I were to offer the substitute, which I expect to 
offer and debate upon it were concluded, could we vote upon 
it, or is there some interrening amendment that would first 
have to be disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has been uniformly 
ruling that the committee’ amendments must first be passed 
upon. 


Mr. STONE. The committee amendments to these para- 
graphs have been passed upon 

Mr. SIMMONS. Except as to cast-iron pipes. 

Mr. STONE. Except as to cast-iron pipes, so far as I recall. 
There are some independent amendments offered to the para- 
graphs. The senior Seuntor from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] has 
oue of those, and there is at least the amendment offered by his 
colleague [Mr. Kenyon]. The Senator expressed a desire that 
that paragraph should not be acted upon until he had offered 
his amendment and addressed himself to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is true, but what was in my mind, 
Mr. President, was that when we came to the amendment 
offered by my colleague I should prefer then to submit my 
observations upon the entire schedule before the vote is taken. 
But I do not want, if I can help it, to discuss the schedule 
and then have the vote upon it delayed for days and days after 
I have made my argument. 

As it looks to me now, if I were to offer my substitute and 
say what I have to say upon it, at the conclusion of my argu- 
ment the vote upon my substitute would necessarily be delayed 
until all the other amendments, or some of the other amend- 
ments, at least, were voted upon; and that might not occur for 
several days. That wonld be hardly fair to my amendment, 
and I want to avoid that. 

I appreciate the fact that the amendment offered by my 
colleague would have to be voted upon under the parliamentary 
situation, as I haye understood it, before a vote on my substi- 
tute, even before the substitute could be offered formally; but 
I hope to be able to make my argument upon the substitute 
and then have the amendment offered by my colleague voted 
upon, and then immediately following that to have a vote on 
my substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is also au amendment pend- 
ing. offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And in addition to that, under the rule, 
any amendment offered from the floor will take precedence of 
the motion to substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been the ruling of the 
Chair, unless the Senate desires to decide otherwise. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KENYON. The suggestion of my colleague that the 
amendment I offered be voted on first, and that then the vote 
be taken on his substitute raises the question ot the presence 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Wiil the Senator please — louder? 

Mr. KENYON. The time of the vote might be when the 
Senator from Pennsylvania was absent. Consequently both 
the substitute of my colleague and my amendment would have 
to go over until the Senater from Pennsylvania was here. I do 
not want to be in any position of obstruction at all. If we are 
going to get into any trouble with the parliamentary situation, 
I shall be willing to go ahead and have the vote taken on my 
amendment this afternoon rather than have any embarrass- 
ment as to the substitute of my colleague and my amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would not help out the situation if 
the Chair holds, as I understand the Chair to hold, that the sub- 
stitute would not be in order until after all pending amendments 
had been disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, that has been the ruling of 
the Chair, but the Chair desires to state to the Senate precisely 
that they can take that ruling away from the Chair at any 
time they choose. Senators know that without the Chair stat- 
ing it. But it has been the invariable ruling that the committee 
first has the right to perfect a paragraph before other amend- 
ments or substitutes are offered. That has been the invariable 
ruling from the beginning of the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Chair is entirely right about 
that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senate desires to adopt any 
other rule. it is immaterial to the Chair. 

Mr. STONE. I am sure the Senate does not desire to adopt 
any other rule. 

Mr. KENYON. I believe on reflection it would expedite mat- 
ters to vote on my amendment this afternoon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. KENYON. I am perfectly willing that that shall be 
done. I understand that my colleague desires to speak on the 
question before the vote is taken. Otherwise, I am willing to 
vote now. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, this shows how unwise it is not 
to proceed regularly. It creates confusion. 

I ask the Senate to take up paragraph 127. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
in paragraph 127 will be read. 
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The Secretary. In paragraph 127, page 37, the committee 
proposes, after the numerals 127, in line 9, to strike out “ cast- 
iron pipe of every description, 12 per cent ad valorem; cast- 
iron” and to insert “ Cast-iron,“ spelled with a capital C, so as 
to make the paragraph read: ~ 

Cast-iron andirons, plates, stove plates, sadirons, tallor's irons, 
hatter's irons, and castings and vessels wholly of cast-iron, 1 all 
castings of iron or cast-iron plates which have been chiseled, led, 
machined, or otherwise advanced in condition by processes or opera- 
tions subsequent to the casting process but not made up into articles or 
finished machine parts; castings of malleable iron not specially pro- 
vided for in this section; cast hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the effect of the 
adoption of the proposed amendment is to put cast-iron pipe 
upon the free list. That product has been largely controlled 
and distributed by combinations in this country. 

The manufacture of this particular product can be carried on 
in a plant of moderate size. It does not require so large an 
equipment as is ordinarily employed in the manufacture of 
other fabrications of iron. Its manufacture is one of the cheap- 
est and least complicated of the processes of iron manufacture. 

In the celebrated case of the Addyston Pipe Co. against the 
United States, reported in the One hundred and seventy- fifth 
United States Supreme Court Reports, a complete history of the 
business up to the time that case was decided was put into the 
record in authentic form, the evidence covering every feature 
being given under oath, with the right of cross-examination, 


with the right upon the part of the United States Government: 


as an adversary party to confront the witnesses for the com- 
pany with others equally familiar with the trade. 

The system uncovered in that particular case was that a num- 
ber of concerns called shops entered into a combination by 
which a pool was formed. The purpose of it was to destroy 
competition within a very large area of this country. The sys- 
tem was one where the concern was to be chosen to be the suc- 
cessful bidder which could furnish pipe at the lowest price to 
the pool. Straw bidding was then arranged by which the con- 
tract was to be let to the concern thus selected at an exhorbi- 
tant price. The difference between the price at which the pipe 
was sold to the pool and that received at the competitive letting 
was the sum divided among the members of the pool. 

It might be well to say here that cast-iron pipe is employed in 
the distribution of water and gas, and that pure water and bet- 
ter water has become a great issue in the municipalities of the 
country, and any undue tax upon it is a tax upon the health, 
convenience, and welfare of the many communities where this 
necessity exists. 

The same may be said in lesser degree in connection with the 
distribution of gas. I have discoyered no reason why anything 
beyond fair treatment should be extended to this particular in- 
dustry. Whenever there is to be a supply of pipe purchased it 
is generally a large one, and usually by large corporations or by 
municipalities, so that free and actual competition is of the 
yery first importance. 

In connection with the pending amendments I want to call 
attention again to the Addyston Pipe case. This group of com- 
panies proceeded against in that case adopted a plan by which 
they held preliminary to a final bid upon any public contract a 
letting of their own. The different parties to the combination, 
after having looked the field over, determined which member 
would furnish the pipes to the pool at the lowest price. That 
was what price the bidder received from the pool plus his 
share of the profits between the price at which he thus furnished 
the pipe to the pool and the price at which he furnished it to 
the publie as the result of the nominally competitive letting. 
Straw opposition bids were arranged, to give the public letting 
the appearance of a bena fide transaction. For instance, the 
proof in the Addyston Pipe case shows that pipe was furnished 
at $14 a ton to the pool and the same pipe was furnished at 
$27 a ton to the municipality, and the difference between $14 
and $27 constituted the profit of the pool, which was divided 
upon a certain basis among all the parties to it. The parties 
to this particular combine were all so-called independents. The 
business was generally at that time carried on by independents. 

As I said a while ago, it is not a business that requires a 
very large plant. The establishments at which it is manufac- 
tured are not even called foundries; they are called shops. 

It was found as a fact by the court in that case that the pipe 
could be furnished at that time from the shop at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to St. Louis at between $17 and $19 a ton at a profit, 
but the biddings were generally in the neighborhood of $25 and 
$27. Of course that combination was held to be in restraint of 
trade. As it has been some time since that decision was ren- 
dered, it would be unfair now to undertake to say that that 
is the present condition of the business, 


But the record in the 


case is a valuable contribution to the history of the business 
up to that time, as it disclosed the difficulties which surrounded 
the distribution and a variety of other things that are im- 
portant to be known wherever it is necessary to obtain reliable 
information in order to intelligently do what is right and to 
know that you are doing so. 

There has been some increase in the cost of producing pipe 
since that time. Pig iron, out of which it is made, has gone 
up some in price. The labor cost has been increased somewhat. 
The pipe can now be produced at about $16 a ton. One of the 
dealers told me that he could produce it for $14 a ton. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And furnish it at that price? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. He said that they could produce 
it for that sum. It is sold for whatever they demand for if. 
Really there is some difficulty about the distribution of it. This 
is a feature of the industry that can not be justly disposed of 
by generalizing too broadly. It is more of a railroad or trans- 
portation proposition than a manufacturing one in some of its 
aspects. In transporting it upon the railroads the shippers are 
charged earload rates; that is, according to the theoretical ca- 
pacity of the car; but in view of the large spaces required in 
the larger shapes of pipes, you can not get a carload on a car; 
that is to say, if the theoretical capacity of a car is 60.000, 
you can probably get 40,000 pounds of that kind of pipe on it. 
Yet they are compelled to pay for the 60,000 pounds, that being 
what is known in railroad phrases as a carload. 

Difficulties of that kind are undoubtedly to be encountered. 
But they aire not to be compensated at the expense of the con- 
sumer in an increased tariff large enough to make the manu- 
facturer indifferent to the unreasonable classification and 
charge made by the railroads. That matter ought to be looked 
into by another branch of the Government with a view of deter- 
mining whether or not that system of charging for the mere 
matter of transportation is a fair one. 

-U nder the existing tariff foreign competition is merely negli- 
gible. It is not a serious proposition at all. There were about 
200 tons of pipe imported into this country last year at an aver- 
age import value of about $80 a ton. Being the smaller size 
pipe, most of it was imported by the shops, as I have been 
informed, though I haye no knowledge of it otherwise. One 
of the dealers told me that the greater part of the importation 
had been made by the shops themselves because they could pay 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff on it of about $5 a ton and sell it to 
their customers at a profit, because it requires more skill and a 
different sort of plant to make that particular size of pipe at a 
profit in this country. I have not at this time the dimensions 
of the pipe that was imported, but I understand it to be 2- 
inch pipe almost entirely. I will not be responsible for that 
statement any further than to say that it came to me from 
what seemed to be a reliable source. 

Mr. BRISTOW, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Very gladiy. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was interested in the statement which the 
Senator has just made, that the importations were made by the 
manufacturers themselves, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am in hearty accord with the idea of put- 
ting a product that is controlled by a trust on the free list if 
we can accomplish the desired result of breaking up the trust, 
but is there any assurance that this combination will not im- 
port practically more pipe and continue to keep intact the 
organization which they now have, and simply make the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am not prepared to say that 
there is a combination at this time. I do not know. I can not 
state whether or not that is true. I only know what was found 
in the Addyston Pipe cases, reported in One hundred and sèrv- 
enty-fifth United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Arkansas is in 
error, if I understood him correctly, in saying that the present 
duty is $3.60, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Probably I am not correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The present duty is $5, one-fourth of a cent 
a pound. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think the Senator is right 
about that. I will make that correction when I come to deal 
with it. But that does not alter the case very materially. 
The price of the imported pipe was around $30 per ton. It was 


eiidently the most expensive kind of pipe that was made; that 
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is, the 2-inch pipe—the smaller sizes. But it is a fact that the 
pipe can be made in this country now at a cost of $15 or $17 a 
ton, and that the pipe can not be made in any European market 
for any less than that, unless it be the smaller sizes, for which 
the present shops are not equipped. They do not find it neces- 
sary to equip themselves, because operating behind this tariff 
wall they can import the pipe and sell it at an additional profit 
to the customers with whom they must deal. They do this to 
fill an order, for instance, to equip a city with enough pipe to 
install a system for the distribution of either gas or water, 
which requires many sizes to accomplish the purpose. It is a 
fact that it is exceedingly difficult to get pipe in some parts of 
the country. For instance, there are two Senators upon this 
floor who were formerly mayors of two of the large cities of 
the country, one of Kansas City, Mo., and the other of Port- 
land, Oreg. 

During the administration of the one as mayor of Portland, 
Oreg., it became necessary to have 5 or 6 miles of pipe. It 
could not be obtained. They had to supply their wants with 
steel pipe, which is very much less valuable for the particular 
purpose than the cast-iron pipe would be. There was some 
sort of arrangement in the trade by which that better form of 
pipe could not be obtained, and the other form was installed 
from necessity. Substantially the same condition was presented 
in Kansas City. I recall a case in my State, the town of Con- 
way, where it became necessary recently to install water- 
works. The obstacles of transportation and sale in connection 
with that particular commodity was such that they absolutely 
had to put in wooden pipe. A firm in St. Louis makes a wooden 
pipe that is sometimes used as a substituted means of distribu- 
tion when the better pipe can not be obtained on fair terms. 
This industry is one which is evidently controlled by somebody 
or something to such an extent that it is not a free article of 
commerce in the sense that anybody can buy it who is willing to 
pay a fair price for it. 

The contention is made by those who have shops upon the 
watercourses of the country that because of the difficulties in 
transporting pipe inland on the railroads they constitute a group 
of independent dealers and serve a certain trade that will be 
disadvantageously affected by foreign importations. They state 
that the shops located in the interior of the country do not 
need any tariff because the railroad freight charges for carry- 
ing pipe gives them all the protection they want, and that they 
thus fear competition from no one. 

I am inclined to dispute that statement somewhat, because on 
looking over some of the bids made in some of the interior 
localities, I found that bids were presented by all the shops 
indifferently, regardless of location, whether upon the seacoast 
or in the interior. 

The profit they have received under present conditions is such 
that there is not any justification for adding another imposition 
in the form of a tariff tax. It is a commodity that ought to be 
freely brought into this country, if it ean be. I am not pre- 
pared to say that it can. The only instance where we have an 
opportunity to test it is from the actual importations. The 
price of the particular pipe introduced in this country in 1912 
was between $30 and $31 a ton, whereas the domestic pipe is 
sold at about $27 in the case of many of the bids that I have 
examined. 

Of course, the smaller pipe is sometimes used in connection 
with supplying the full equipment of pipe for a particular job. 
All the pipe required in any complete installation is not of the 
same size. Therefore when the shops make a bid on the whole 
lot required they may answer their own financial purposes by 
supplying a part of the order from pipe imported by themselves. 

The fact struck the committee, it strikes many of us on this 
side, that this is one of the articles that is so buttressed by 
trade or transportation conditions that whatever competition can 
be invited from any source is legitimately invited by putting 
it upon the free list. We do not feel that injustice has been 
done to anybody and we believe that it is going to be more com- 
pletely justified the more thoroughly it is investigated. 

The hearings in connection with legislation with reference to it 
show that the labor cost is variously stated. One of the gentle- 
men most particularly interested in it, or at least most ener- 
getically interested in resisting the action now proposed, said 
to me recently that the labor cost is from $4 to $6 a ton, an 
average of about $5 a ton. The cost of conversion—overhead 
charges, and everything else outside of the pig tron out of 
which it is made—is about $S, and the price of pig iron is about 
$10 2 ton. The average probably in some localities is less than 
that, and in other localities something more. The course of 
legislation on the subject has been to constantly reduce the 
tariff because actual experience demonstrates the fact that such 
an imposition was doing nothing more than increasing the price 


to the local consumer; that the local plants are amply able to 
take care of the market if they will do it; and that it is an 
unfair exercise of the taxing power to put an imposition upon 
that particular commodity which is so absolutely necessary to 
the health and welfare of the different communities, 

These, in a general way, are some of the reasons which in- 
duced the committee to take the position which it did in putting 
this commodity on the free list. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Arkansas 
thinks that by placing this cast-iron pipe upon the free list, the 
people of the municipalities in Arkansas, or of any other State 
in the interior of the country, will obtain it one cent cheaper 
than they will by allowing a small duty to stand upon it, he 
is very much mistaken. The Addyston litigation, to which the 
Senator referred, was quite a good many years ago; I think 
certainly about 10 years ago. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Twelve years ago. 

Mr. OLIVER. Twelve years ago; that is my recollection. 
The result of that litigation dissolved anything in the shape 
of a pool or an agreement in that business, but it was followed 
by a combination or a trust. That trust exists to-day in the 
shape of the United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., which operates 
throughout the country 12 plants. All of those plants, with one 
exception, are located west of the Allegheny Mountains. They 
have one plant, I believe, in the State of New Jersey, at 
Burlington. All of the others are located in the interior. 

As the Senator from Arkansas says, the freight is a very 
important item in this commodity because of the great difficulty 
in handling it. The pieces are very heavy; they have to be 
handled on cranes or by machinery, and but a small tonnage 
can be placed in a car. Consequently that commodity has to 
pay a very high rate of freight. In consequence of this the 
foundries near the point of consumption have a decided ad- 
vantage, 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., with its foundries in 
the interior of the country, will be protected by the fact that 
shipments from abroad can not penetrate the interior of the 
country, and that company will still continue to maintain its 
trade. On the other hand, the independent manufacturers are, 
to a very great extent, located near the seaboard. There is one 
manufactory at Detroit, Mich.; one at Birmingham, Ala.; one 
at New Comerstown, Ohio; one at New Philadelphia, Ohio; 
one at Pueblo, Colo.; one at Emaus, Pa.—that is in the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania; two at Lynchburg, Va.; one at Radford, 
Va.; one at Massilon, Ohio; one at Bristol, Tenn.; one at Utica, 
N. XV.; one at Phillipsburg, N. J.; another at Florence, N. J.; 
and another at Camden, N. J. 

It is these independent manufacturers who will be hurt by the 
removal of the duty upon this article. So by legislating in 
this way Congress will simply be legislating in favor of the 
trust and against the independent manufacturers. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. OLIVER. I do, 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
if all those manufacturers he has just named are independent of 
the trust? 

Mr. OLIVER. As I understand, Mr. President, they are ab- 
solutely independent; they have no understanding with each 
other or with the trust in any way; they are working in open 
competition; and I really think that 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. OLIVER. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
gave us a list of the independents. Has the Senator a list of 
the cast-iron pipe makers that are in the trust? 

Mr. OLIVER. I read that list first. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Those which are identified with 
the trust? 

Mr. OLIVER. That are in the trust; yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
read another list which shows those not identified with the 
trust? 

Mr. OLIVER. The last list shows those not identified with 
the trust. 

Now, I will read, Mr. President, the proportionate tonnage of 
these two classes of manufacturers. The Pipe Trust in the 
interior tonnage has a capacity of 440,000 tons; the coast ton- 
nage has a capacity of 60,000 tons. On the other hand, the 
independents have an interior tonnage of 180,000 tons, while 
they have a coast tonnage of 390,000 tons. 
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Mr. President, I really think that Congress will be defeating 
the very object at which they aim by adopting the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let me ask the Senator from 
Pennsylyania a question before he takes his seat. Of what are 
these so-called independents independent of, and in what way 
do they manifest their independence? 

Mr. OLIVER. By openly bidding in the open market on con- 
tracts. 

Mr. President, I haye not an acquaintance with a single one 
of these manufacturers, but this is what is represented to me 
by one of them, a citizen of my State, who came to my office the 
other day to present his claims to me. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Do the independents sell pipe 
any cheaper than do the so-called trusts? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think that they sell it in open competition 
with them. The market for this product, as I understand, is 
generally let out in contracts in big jobs. I am assured by Mr. 
Wood, of the firm of R. D. Wood & Co., who have their factory 
in New Jersey and their office in Pennsylvania, that there is no 
sort of understanding amongst them in any way, and that they 
are all competing for business. That is all I know about the 
matter. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, whenever a tariff 
bill or an antitrust bill is under discussion we.hear a great 
deal about the “independents.” I have been trying to find out 
what they are independent of; who they are independent of; 
how they manifest their independence; and how the publie get 
the benefit of their independence, but I have never yet been able 
to find anybody who could point out a tangible distinction be- 
tween a trust and an independent. z 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I rather think it is up to the 
Senator from Arkansas to point out the contrary. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think not. 

Mr. OLIVER. I rather think the burden is on him. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It is not the mere relation of 
parties to one another, but the effect upon the consumer, the 
effect upon the market, with which we have a right tọ deal. If 
the effect is the same, it is of no consequence whether it is pro- 
duced by a so-called independent or a so-called trust; if the 
territory is divided up by natural causes, for instance, with 
railroad transportation to one point and water transportation 
to another, and those in the field served by water transportation 
have that set aside to them, and it is not invaded by those who 
can ship their pipe over railroads to a distant market, it is Just 
as complete a trust by the division of territory, which is one of 
the established methods of mulcting the consumer, as any other 
recognized by law. Then why should we not give heed to that 
when the effect is the same as if they were in combination and 
were made so by stipulation instead of having it the result of 
natural conditions? 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas is 
talking about combinations, and yet he has not given us a single 
instance of an agreement or of a combination among these men 
to maintain prices or anything of the kind. I submit that it 
is not fair to make such a charge against a set of business men, 
simply because of an assumption of wrongdoing, without giving 
some one instance of such act, and the Senator has not even in- 
timated that such is the case, except that he assumes it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I complimented the Senator from 
Pennsylvania by assuming that the information he gave to the 
Senate to the effect that 12 of those companies were in a com- 
bination was reliable. 

Mr. OLIVER. I beg pardon, Mr. President. If the Senator 
thought I said that, he misunderstood me. I said that the 12 
plants were owned by one concern, and that the others that I 
mentioned were independent of that concern and of each other— 
not that 12 of the companies were in a combination, but that 
12 of the plants were owned by one corporation. I think that 
is quite a different thing from the way the Senator from Arkan- 
sas puts it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yleld to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that the Senator from Arkansas 
contends that this commodity is controlled by a combination, 
although that combination may be composed of what are called 
independent parties, and that they control the situation by an 
agreement among themselyes with reference to bidding. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I would not say that, because I 
have not any evidence of it. I say that, according to their 
present contention, the country is divided up between them 
that is to say, the interior plants do not compete with the water- 
front plants, and the water-front plants do not compete for 


the interior business. The result is that the country is prac- 
tically divided between them because of this transportation 
anomaly. 

Mr. BORAH. The result of it all is that the purchasers of 
tma pipe are in the same position as if there were a complete 

us 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. They are, according to my under- 
standing. 

Mr. BORAH. And the Senator from Arkansas is in favor of 
putting the article on the free list because of that condition of 
affairs? 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. Not altogether. I think the 
prices at which they are selling the article are excessive; that 
the commodity can be made here as cheaply as it can be made 
anywhere in the world; that it is an article of prime necessity 
in modern municipal life; and that there is no reason why these 
should be made to bear a burden in the way of a tariff tax. 
It takes its place among the necessities of the day. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the reason why the Senator believes in 
placing it upon the free list? 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. I stated a moment ago 
that there were 200 tons imported into this country last year. 
I should have said there were 130 tons imported during 1912, 
and that the revenue collected at $5 a ton amounted to $650. 
The discussion has not in the slightest degree convinced me that 
what was done by the committee was not highly commendable. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I wish simply to say that I did 
not expect it to have any such effect. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
can have as much effect as anybody else when the facts that he 
brings to the attention of the Senate deserve recognition. I do 
not believe there is any intention on the part of any Senator on 
this side to do anything but what, according to the light before 
him, is proper. We pursued this course of putting necessities 
upon the free list where there was justification for it, and we 
selected this one because, upon investigation, it turned out that 
it was a product that could be manufactured cheaper here than 
it could be manufactured anywhere else. That was demon- 
strated by the fact that the import price was fixed at $30 a 
ton, while the same product can be manufactured here from $15 
to $18 a ton. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Arkansas permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

8 Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Certainly; I shall be glad to 
0 SO. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am interested in this 
plan to punish trusts by putting their products on the free list. 
I have very grave doubt as to the success of it; but I want to 
ask the Senator from Arkansas whether he or other Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber have taken into consideration 
the propriety of putting a higher duty upon the products of 
trusts in foreign countries? 

England has great manufacturing trusts as well as we have, 
and yet, unless some counter legislation is adopted, the product 
of the trusts of Great Britain and other European countries 
come in here without any punishment being inflicted. If we 
punish our people by putting their product on the free list, why 
should we not punish the foreigner by putting an increased duty 
on his product? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There is a great deal of plausi- 
bility in the question the Senator asks, but I do not think that 
the implications correctly state our position. This particular 
commodity is not being put upon the free list to punish any- 
body, but to afford our own people, our own consumers, an 
opportunity to buy an article which can be furnished to them 
by American manufacturers at fair prices, if they will do it, 
and, if they will not do it, then we have a right to invite the 
foreign manufacturers to trade in our market. 

I have never absolutely committed myself to the project of 
using a tariff law, or the absence of a tariff law, to punish 
trusts, I believe there is a more direct and effective way of 
accomplishing the result. I am not altogether willing to be 
classed among the free traders of this country, and I am never 
likely to be until the conditions of this country, which must here- 
after arise, seem to warrant it. I have not entirely committed 
myself to the proposition that the doctrine of a tariff for revenue 
only confines investigation to that point. I will look beyond and 
see what the effect of the legislation is to be upon the interests of 
this country. I take each item in each schedule and dispose of 
it according to my judgment of what is preper and right, with- 
out committing myself unalterably to any particular form or 
any phrase or any shibboleth by which the position of the 
parties had been heretofore defined, 
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I used to think that I was in a moderate way a protectionist; 
but when I came to see what other people regarded as a tariff 
for revenue only, I found that I was gravitating very decidedly 
in the direction of free trade. My own notion is that there are 
yery few interests, if any, in this country that can not survive 
with 25 per cent as a revenue tariff, or a 25 per cent differen- 
tial, considered as a tariff for any other purpose; and when- 
ever you get beyond that point, you have, in my opinion, in- 
yaded the territory of the high protectionist. Still I would deal 
with each article according to its merits, with reference to the 
demands and rights of the public, and I have dealt with this 
article in that way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, inasmuch as the amendment 
which I shall presently offer attaches a duty of $3 a ton to the 
commodity under discussion, I feel that I ought not to allow a 
vote to be taken upon the pending question without saying 
enough, at any rate, to outline: my position respecting the sub- 
ject. 
I feel that no one can justly accuse me of being unfriendly 
to the trusts, so called, or to monopoly. What I have said here 
in days gone by and what I have attempted to do ina committee 
that is especially commissioned to deal with the subject oùght 
to relieve me of any such suspicion. We are in danger of be- 
coming too impulsive upon this particwar question; we are in 

anger of accepting mere assertions for proof. 

I do not believe that there is a monopoly in the business of 
manufacturing cast-iron pipe. I am quite familiar with the de- 
cision to which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has 
referred; and it is only necessary to say that out of that trust 
or combination there grew what is aow known as the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe Co. That company became the absolute 
owner of a large number of plants “hat were involved in that 
litigation. The United States Cast Iron Pipe Co. undoubtedly 
attempts to exercise the power of monopoly so far as it can do 
so; but there are many independent plants making cast-iron 
pipe in the United States; and, as the Senator from Arkansas 
has said, many of them are small plants, for it does not require 
a large capital to enter this business. 

There is no word of testimony before the Senate, and, so far 
as I know, the charge has never been made before, that the 
smaller plants throughout the country have any relation what- 
ever to the Cast Iron Pipe Co., or any relation to each other 
except one of competition. We ought not to assume that 10, 15, 
or 20—I do not remember just how many there are—of these 
smaller industries haye entered into any combination with each 
other, or have sustained or now sustain any relation to what 
is ordinarily known as the Cast Iron Pipe Trust. I do not 
know what their business practices may be; I do not know the 
details of their rivalry with each other, but there is no proof 
anywhere, and I never before heard the charge made, that 
there exists between them any concert of action whatever. I 
believe the truth to be that they are in competition with each 
other; each one, of course, securing the highest price it can 
secure for the commodity it sells, but transacting business in 
entire obedience to the Jaws of the United States, which pro- 
hibit agreements or arrangements in restraint of trade or com- 
merce. We will do a very great wrong if we pass a tariff law 
upon the assumption that the companies which make cast-iron 
pipe in the United States are in conspiracy with each other, or 
that there is any monopoly in the business. 

I know something about it; I haye maintained a certain 
familiarity with the iron and steel business, inasmuch as I have 
given a good deal of study to it, and I do not believe that there 
is any monopoly at all. The records show that these companies 
which appear to be independent of each other do a larger busi- 
ness, on the whole, throughout the United States than does the 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., which undoubtedly attempted at one time 
to do in this business just exactly what the United States Steel 
Corporation did in its business, 

There are certain natural obstacles in the way of the inde- 
pendents, if I may call them so, doing business in a large part 
of the territory controlled by the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. The Cast Iron Pipe Co. has its home and principal scene 
of its operations in the interior. I have no doubt that it does 
control prices in the interior, and there are but few inde- 
pendents in the interior. The reason I assume that there are 
not more of them lies in the fact that they can not compete 
with the Cast Iron Pipe Co. in that region in which it has 


established itself. > 
The smaller enterprises do their business mainly along the 


coast, and, whatever may be the policy of the Senate with 
regard to putting commodities that may be controlled by a 
single corporation upon the free list, that policy can not be 
adopted in this instance, because the facts upon which it is 


based do not exist. Therefore it seems to me that we ought 
to determine this question entirely apart from the just feeling 
that we all haye against monopoly. The standard that we 
ought to apply in this instance is the standard that every 
protectionist will apply to every commodity, namely, the differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and abroad, together with 
whatever modification the precaution against dumping may 
introduce into that policy. 

It is obvious to anyone who knows anything about the busi- 
ness, or to one who does not if he will reflect a moment, that 
the matter of a duty on cast-iron pipe in any territory more 
than a hundred miles from the seacoast is entirely immaterial. 
Even if we had free cast-iron pipe, it would be utterly impos- 
sible for the manufacturers of England or any other country to 
bring a single pound of such pipe into any part of the interior 
of the United States, because the cost of transportation fur- 
nishes more than an adequate protection to the manufacturers 
of the interior. The only thing that we need to concern our- 
selyes about, as it seems to me, is the strip of territory lying 
along the seashore which can be invaded by the foreign manu- 
facturer, if it costs more to produce the article here than it 
costs abroad. 

My only reason for suggesting a duty of $3 a ton—which is a 
reduction of 60 per cent as compared with the existing law—is 
this, that, in the first place, the manufacturer along the sea- 
coast is handicapped because he must pay more for pig iron 
than his competitor in the interior; and, second, because it 
costs something more for the manufacturer in this country to 
turn his pig iron into cast-iron pipe than it costs abroad. 

In the last census report giving the statistics of manufactures, 
fron and steel pipe are embraced in the same classification, and 
therefore I must deal with them both in what I am about to say. 
The entire product in this country in 1909, that being the last 
year covered by the census report, was of the value of $30,- 
886,000. Of that the amount paid in wages was $3,963,000; the 
amount paid in salaries $657,000. It appears from these figures, 
excluding salaries, that the labor cost of converting pig iron 
into cast-iron pipe was between 11 and 12 per cent of the entire 
value of the product. 

No one doubts that the wages paid abroad are much less than 
the wages paid here. Without entering at this moment into the 
efficiency of the laborer abroad as compared with the laborer 
here, it is true, as every man who has examined the subject 
knows, that the men who take the pig iron and turn it into cast- 
iron pipe are paid in this country twice as much—and, if you 
compare it with Germany, a little more than twice as much—as 
the men engaged in the same occupation abroad. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has given us the percentage of 
labor in the cost of production of this product here, Has the 
Senator the percentage of labor in the cost of production of this 
product in countries which compete with us? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not. That investigation, unfor- 
tunately, never has been made, so far as I know, with relation 
to this particular product. We have to deal with our general 
information upon it; at least, I have so to deal with it. I have 
assumed, and I think I may do so with a good deal of certainty, 
that the proportion of labor cost abroad is substantially the 
same as the proportion of labor cost here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The reason I asked the question was that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] said positively that 
this article did not cost any more to produce here than abroad. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe the Senator from Arkansas 
said that upon an investigation of the particular facts. I think 
he said it upon the general idea that we can produce any 
article of iron or steel here as cheaply as it can be produced 
abroad. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The testimony giren before the 
Ways and Means Committee by Mr. Warren gave the labor 
cost of producing a ton of cast-iron pipe at from $5 to $5.50. 
He told me that the cost was from $4 to $6, according to the 
size of the particular pipe. The entire labor cost, therefore, of 
producing a ton of pipe sold in this country at about $27 is in 
the neighborhood of $5. I have no data as to the cost abroad. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Arkansas said, cast-iron pipe is of various kinds, and undoubt- 
edly there are kinds of cast-iron pipe that cost $27 per ton to 
make; but the larger cast-iron pipe does not cost anything like 
that sum. It is selling in this country now at about $20 or $21 
or $22 a ton. I am sure that it is not selling at to exceed 822 
a ton. 
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Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. President, I have not any 
price list. That is regulated by public lettings, and each par- 
ticular sale governs in each particular case, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh. yes. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. I have not been able to find any 
where any considerable quantity was furnished recently for less 
than $27. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is entirely true, if the Senator 
from Arkansas confines his examination to the interior part of 
the country, where prices are really controlled by the Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. But, if he will go into the territory in which the 
independents, the smaller enterprises, actually do business and 
sell their pipe, he will find that there have been a good many 
sales in recent times for a price not to exceed $22 a ton. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me fora 
moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think, also, that in mentioning the price of 
$27 the Senator from Arkansas is talking of the price delivered 
at the point where the pipe is to be used, and it includes a 
very large amount of freight charges. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may be. I think you can buy cast- 
iron pipe at all prices from $20 to $40 a ton. I do not krow 
but that there may be some that will command even more than 
$40 a ton. 

To come back to my proposition, however, assuming that the 
labor cost abroad is substantially the same proportion of the 
entire value that the domestic labor cost is of the entire value 
in this country, I believe that in the absence of any other and 
more specific knowledge we ought to put a duty upon an article 
of this sort that is based upon the assumption that the labor 
cost abroad is substantially one-half the labor cost here. There 
are a greät many things of which we know that is not true. 
There are a great many things of which we know it is less than 
the truth. But as to this commodity, the best information I 
ean get, and the best conclusion I can reach is that the dif- 
ference in the labor cost is substantially two or two and a 
half dollars per ton. 

I have added to my amendment a yery small amount for 
other differences in the cost of production. I am not willing to 
assume that it costs substantially more here for the basic ma- 
terial, the pig iron, than it costs abroad. But there are other 
costs of production that are unquestionably more in our country 
than in our competing countries. It has therefore seemed to 
me that a duty of $3 per ton, which is only three-fifths of the 
present duty, is a reasonable, fair, protective duty upon cast- 
iron pipe. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Jowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. i 

Mr. REED. Has the Senator from Iowa examined into the 
question of ocean freight rates upon cast-iron pipe? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know about what the ocean freight rate is. 

Mr. REED. Does not the ocean freight rate practically make 
up any difference there is in the labor cost in this country and 
in England? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The ocean freight rate on this commodity 
varies from $1.50 to $2.50 per ton, depending entirely upon the 
business that the steamships are doing. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not claim 
an intimate knowledge regarding this item; but the statement 
has been made to me, by a man who is largely engaged in the 
production of cast-iron pipe, that the ocean freight rate will 
practically make up the difference between the labor cost in 
this country and the labor cost in England. The Senator from 
Iowa rather confirms me in that view, because he states that 
the freight rate runs from $1.50 to $2.50 a ton. It would seem 
that that in itself would offer a pretty good protection. 

But I want to proceed to another matter. I understand there 
is some competition between what we call the Pipe Trust, which 
is located largely in the interior of the country, and independent 
concerns operating near the Atlantic seaboard. But does the 
Senator know of any company competing with the trust in 
the great West, or, speaking broadly, nearly all of the country 
lying west of the Missouri River? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Practically none. 

Mr. REED. The point of interest to me is this, and I want 
to state it fairly: It is claimed that the competition from 


abroad would injure the independent factories because they are 
located along the Atlantic seaboard and in a territory which 
they now have practically to themselves, because the trust is 
barred to some extent by freight rates from that part of the 
country, they in turn being barred by freight rates from the 
territory where the trust has its plants. It is claimed by these 


gentlemen that if we were to have free trade in cast-iron pipe 
the competition would affect only the independent factories upon 
the Atlantic coast. 

Conceding that to be true, for the moment, what has the Sena- 
tor to say upon this question? I really should like to get his 
views upon it. Here is a trust that is said to control all of 
the interior parts of the country where its factories are now 
located, and it alone is able to serve the great West. If we 
put a tariff on cast-iron pipe, would it not simply enable the 
trust to maintain its grip upon the great West and to charge 
extortionate prices there? How can we escape from that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri probably was 
not in the Chamber when I spoke on that subject. 

Mr. REED. I was not here, I will not ask the Senator to 
go over it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will do so very gladly. 

I do not think a duty will affect the interior of this country 
at all. I do not think free trade in cast-iron pipe would affect 
the interior of this country. If the Government were to offer a 
bounty of $2 per ton on cast-iron pipe, I think the foreigner 
still could not get into a large part of this country—the part to 
which the Senator from Missouri refers. When you remember 
that the manufacturer in England, in order to reach Chicago or 
Cincinnati or St. Louis, would be compelled to pay a rate of 
transportation that just from memory, I think, is not less than 
$7 a ton, or possibly $6 a ton, it is obvious that that part of the 
country can not be affected by a duty upon pipe. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa par- 
don an interruption? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. LANE. As a matter of fact, the factories making cast- 
iron pipe of large sizes, located in Birmingham, Ala., do ship 
trainloads of cast-iron pipe to the Pacific coast and haye been 
so doing for many years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I bave no doubt of that. The Pacific coast 
has no other place to get it. £ 

Mr. LANE. It seems to me that it could be shipped as easily 
ohe way as the other, the distance being no greater. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That depends entirely on the accessibility 
of the Pacific coast to the foreign manufacturer, There is now 
a duty of only $5 a ton upon east-iron pipe. I do not know the 
freight rate from Birmingham to the western coast, but prob- 
ably it is not less than $12 or possibly $14 a ton. I might very 
well ask the Senator from Oregon why, under a duty of $5 a 
ton, the foreign manufacturer does not supply Portland and 
Seattle and other ports upon the western coast? 

Mr. LANE. If it were free now, ships going out of the Pacific 
coast ports laden with wheat could return with large sizes of 
cast-iron pipe instead of ballast, which many of them carry 
now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If a foreign manufacturer could reach the 
western coast without any duty and could not reach it upon a 
duty of $3 a ton, then undoubtedly it would give the domestic 
manufacturer the benefit of $3 per ton; but I do not believe 
there is any such case. 

Mr. LANE. I merely wish to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the product does undergo long-distance trans- 
portation, which I understood him to say it would not bear. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking, and have been speaking, of 
the interior of the country. I know it could not affect the busi- 
ness in the great interior of the United States, on aecount of the 
cost of transportation. If we put cast-iron pipe upon the free 
list, then we ought to put every product of iron and steel on the 
free list. There is no more reason for putting this commodity 
on the free list than for putting on the free list every other 
commodity of iron and steel, at least of the larger forms, cost- 
ing up to $40 per ton. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator base that statement on the 
ground that all steel products are now controlled by a trust? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have attempted to say that this product is 
not controlled by the trust. The territory that this duty is de- 
signed to assist is not controlled by the trust, if by “the trust” 
the Senator means the United States Cast Iron Pipe Co. There 
are a great many of the smaller enterprises that are doing busi- 
ness, as I think, under conditions of severe competition. If 
the business of the whole country were controlled by the Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., then there would arise the question suggested by 
the Senator from Missouri, namely, whether we ought to put 
list every article that is manufactured by a so- 


Mr. REED. I do not believe I made myself plain to the 
Senator a little while ago. I do not want to interrupt his 
speech, but I really want to get his views on this question. 

My information is that there is competition between the in- 
dependent companies and the Cast Iron Pipe Trust, as it is com- 
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monly termed, on the eastern coast and for some distance into 
the interior from the East; but I am asking the Senator, What 
about the West? The central part of the country is now abso- 
Iutely in the grip of this one concern. There is no competition 
there. The Senator and I agree upon that. Neither is there 
auy competition with the trust in all the country that lies west 
of its factories, which, generally speaking, are located in the 
Central States. There can be no competition there from the in- 
dependent companies along the Atlantic coast, because they have 
to ship through the territory of the trust. The trust can beat 
them on every contract and make a large profit in addition. But 
there lies that great body of land, embracing one-half of the 
territory of the United States, all of it west of the factories of 
the trust, all of it now the trust’s territory because the trust 
controls the nearest productive plant. 

If you keep a tariff on pipe, you deny to all tLe great West 
any pipe Which otherwise might come in from the Pacific coast 
ports. How do we get past that difficulty? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, we can not adjust all the 
difficulties that arise out of combinations in this country through 
the tariff law. I believe that to put cast-iron pipe upon the 
free list would not help in the least degree the vast majority of 
the people of the United States in the interior, and I believe 
that to put it upon the free list would be to deny to a certain 
territory the protection which at least the Republican doctrine 
requires. 

Of course, if I were making up a tariff law without regard 
to the doctrine of protection, I would not put anything on the 
dutiable list. I would have everything free. As I said the 
other day, the very moment I abandon the doctrine of protec- 
tion my political philosophy leads me into absolute free trade. 
But if we adhere at all to the principle to which my party 
heretofore bas been devoted, I think a duty of 10 per cent or 8 
per cent upon this commodity is necessary as a protective duty. 
I think that is the duty which the House put upon it. The 
House was just as intent on carrying out the Democratic prin- 
ciple as the Senate can be, and it believed there should be a 
duty of 8 or 10 per cent, I haye forgotten which, upon cast-iron 
pipe. I think that is a protective duty; and affecting only a 
strip of territory contiguous to the Atlantic coast, I believe it 
ought to be retained. I think the present duty is altogether too 
high and much more than covers the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad. But I think a duty of $3 a ton 
will not more than measure the difference in the cost of making 
cast-iron pipe in England and in Philadelphia. 

In the first place, the manufacturer in Philadelphia pays a 
little more for his pig iron than does the manufacturer in Eng- 
land. While pig iron can be made in this country as cheaply 
as it can be made abroad, it can not be brought to Philadelphia 
and delivered there as cheaply as it can be bought and used in 
England. You must remember that the great seat for the manu- 
facture of pig iron is not the Atlantic coast. but is west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, and the cheap pig iron of the country is 
manufactured west of the Allegheny Mountains. The man who 
takes pig iron in Philadelphia will pay more for it than the 
man who takes it in Cincinnati or in Chicago. Therefore I be- 
lieve this very moderate duty, which, indeed, represents one of 
those cases in which a revenue duty hecomes synonymous with 
a protective duty, should be retained. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Crarke] has the right 
theory about this matter. If you adhere to the revenue doctrine 
there will be a great number of instances, and they will be con- 
stantly increasing as time goes on, in which the revenue demand 
will be quite as great as the protective demand. In some cases, 
I have no doubt, it will be necessary in order to get an adequate 
revenue to put on a higher duty than would be necessary to 
measure the difference between the cost of production here and 
abroad. 

Mr. President, I have said so much about the merits of the 
matter. I have an opinion with regard to the general proposi- 
tion that has been announced here of putting upon the free list 
the products of a monopoly. I intend to defer a discussion of 
that proposition until I reach my own amendment. But lest I 
be misunderstood by being silent at this moment, I desire to say 
that I believe the consumer has a better right to competition 
than the producer has to protection. I had the honor to use 
those words in a speech that I made upon the tariff in Boston 
in 1903 or 1904, and they have been made the text for many an 
assault upon my soundness as a protectionist. I adhere to the 
proposition. If I must choose between competition for the con- 
sumer and protection for the producer, I unhesitatingly choose 
the former. 

The only difference between myself and those who have dis- 
cussed the question here relates to the method of accomplish- 
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ing or reaching that result. I do not believe in putting upon 
the free list in à tariff bill every product which it is asserted 
here is the subject of a monopoly. I do not believe that that 
is the way to deal with it, because when it is so established in a 
tariff law it becomes permanent until Congress again intervenes, 
and it destroys the opportunity for that very competition which 
we all so much desire. 

When the tariff bill of 1909 was before Congress I offered an 
amendment upon this subject, the substance of which was that 
if at any time any citizen of the United States believed that 
competition—substantial competition—had ceased to exist with 
regard to the sale of any product, he might file in a court of 
competent jurisdiction a petition or application declaring the 
fact, and that thereupon the producer of the commodity should 
be summoned into court and a trial should ensue; and if the 
court found that substantial competition had ceased to exist 
it should then certify the decree to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and thereafter the commodity should be placed upon 
the free list. But if thereafter conditions should change, and 
if competition appeared, then upon similar application the 
former decree might be set aside or modified and the article 
should take its place upon the dutiable list as theretofore. 
That presents a plan in which the principle can be carried out 
and through which the principle is not made to destroy itself. 

I intend to offer the same amendment to this bill. I long 
ago presented it, and it is now printed, and when the time comes 
I intend to urge it upon the Senate. I am not solicitous about 
that particular method, but I want some method adopted that 
will enable competition to come into existence, and when it does 
come, then I want the ordinary rule of protection to apply. 

That is the reason why, even if cast-iron pipe were manu- 
factured by only a single concern, if it had accomplished a 
monopoly, I would still be opposed to putting it upon the free 
list. That is the reason why I am opposed to putting aluminum 
on the free list, for however complete the monopoly may be 
at this time I have great hope that competition may appear in 
the United States. I confidently believe that it will appear if 
those who might interest themselves in such an enterprise 
knew that when they came to offer their product in the markets 
of America in competition with the former monopoly they would 
receive the advantage of the Republican doctrine of protection. 
Any other plan, as it seems to me, involves perpetual monopoly. 

I, however, will enlarge upon that and give my ideas fully 
with regard to it when I come to my amendment. At this time 
I have said what I have said simply because I believe that cast- 
iron pipe is not monopolized in this country in that sense, and 
because I believe that it ought to bear the small duty I have 
proposed in my amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Before the Senator from Iowa 
takes his seat I desire to ask him a question. How far into 
the interior does the Senator think the fereign pipe would be 
introduced in the event it was put upon the free list? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. There may be exceptions to every rule. I 
can imagine a condition in which it might go clear across- the 
continent, but ordinarily it could not get 100 miles from the 
seacoast. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Then we would haye 100 miles 
of competition that does not now exist. 

Mr. President, I desire to put into the Recorp quotations 
made from The Iron Age, a recognized publication in the iron 
trade, of July 3, 1913, giving prices on cast-iron pipe under 
various conditions and at various points. I read from page 39 
of the trade report of Chicago: 


Cast-iron pipe.—The award of 2,000 tons of pipe at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
kas not yet been made, but it is 5 that the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., the low bidder, will furnish the pipe. The 
contract for 2,500 tons of pipe at Springfield, Ohio, is still unplaced. 
We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 inch, $28.50; 
6 to 12 inch, $26.50; 16 inch and up, 
pipe. 

I read again from the trade report from Birmingham, on 
page 41: 

Cast-iron pipe.—Manufacturers continue to receive a fair consign- 
ment of orders for extensions and repairs, and the Bessemer plant of 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. booked an order of 
$00 tons for San Diego. The southern producers are expecting to land 
some of the Buenos Aires and West Indies business, but no contracts 
are reported. Production is still at a lower ebb than usual and prices 
are $22 for 4 inch and $20 for 6 inch and upward f. o. b. pipe yards, 
with $1 added for gas pipe. 


We thus see that the same character of pipe is quoted in the 
same conditions of trade, because in both instances the plants 
that furnish the pipe belong to the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., at $28.50 in Chicago, as against $22 in 
Birmingham, Ala., for the same identical pipe. 

I read again on page 45 of the report from New York: 


Cast-iron pipe. * Prices of carload lots of 6 inches are 823 
to $24 per net ton, tidewater, New York. 


25.50, with $1 extra for gas 
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The same pipe that sells in Birmingham for shipments to San 
Diego and South American towns at $22 is sold at tidewater in 
New York at $23 and $24. The same grade of pipe in Chicago 
is sold for $28.50, and at a lower price for larger sizes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad my friend from Arkansas 
has referred to that. It confirms exactly what I said. I looked 
at the prices quoted a week ago in Philadelphia. They were $22 
a ton. In the West, in the region of the cast-iron pipe company, 
they charge anything they please. 

Mr, CLARKD of Arkansas. The Birmingham, Ala., is in the 
West, and it belongs to the so-called trust. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. furnish pipe for San Diego, Cal., 
and Buenes Aires and the West Indies at $22 for 4inch pipe 
and $20 for G-inch pipe, showing that the prices are absolutely 
arbitrarily fixed without reference to cost of production. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, they are arbitrary within certain 
limits. If they were $100 a ton, I fancy they would not find 
many purchasers. There is a certain limit within which they 
can operate and do operate, and I have no doubt the prices are 
arbitrarily fixed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I intend to take but a moment 
on this question. 

It seems to be admitted that the great interior of this country, 
sọ far as cast-iron pipe is concerned, is in the grip of one cor- 
poration which controls a number of plants, and that within 
that territory it charges almost arbitrary prices; that lying 
west of that immediate territory there is a vast stretch of coun- 
try extending to the Pacific Ocean, and the trade within that 
vast territory is completely in the control of the same combina- 
tion. So this combination or trust, as we term it, has for its 
trade territory all the interior of the country and all that lies 
west of the interior. It seems to be conceded that along the 
Atlantic seaboard there are a few independent cast-iron pipe 
factories, and that within that particular territory there is 
sharp competition between the trust and the independent com- 
panies. 

Mr. President, whenever I find a trust in this country that 
can control in two-thirds of the United States or in seven- 
eighths of the United States, as has been suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi, then I think that trust is big enough, 
powerful enough, and dangerous enough so that we can afford 
to curtail its power and field of operation by every means within 
our ability. 

It must be manifest that a duty of five dollars and a half a 
ton or three dollars and a half a ton curtails competition with 
that trust in two places at least, namely, at the southern ports 
of our country and the western ports, because every dollar you 
add by way of a tariff to the price of pipe shipped into the 
western or southern ports of necessity curtails the amount 
which will be shipped in, and those desiring to purchase pipe 
must to that extent be limited to the one concern that can fur- 
nish it, namely, the Cast Iron Trust, that now has complete 
control in the central portion of the United States. 

Mr. President, it seems to me perfectly patent under these con- 
ditions that there is no competition in the western parts of the 
country and the extreme South; that just as long as we maintain 
a tariff we assist the trust to hold that great portion of our 
country in its grasp and to exercise a complete and dominant 
control in that vast part of our country; and that a tariff levied, 
so far as the part of the country I am now referring to is con- 
cerned, is only a tariff for the benefit of the trust. It benefits 
that one institution, and it injures every consumer in that vast 
domain. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. With such a condition, it would seem to be our 
duty, as there is no competition in this country, to give to those 
people the benefit of some competition from abroad. 

The VICD PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understood the Senator from Missouri to 
say that there was competition on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. REED. That is to say, I am informed there is. I think 
it is a fact that there is. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It seems to me to be conceded that, duty or 
no duty, the same monopoly which controls the interior of the 
country will continue to control it. I do not want to vote for 
any duty that will aid in perpetuating a trust anywhere. It 
seems to me that free trade in cast-iron pipe is not rea the 
real trust, but it is reaching the weak competitors it now has. 

Mr. REED. Iam coming to a discussion of the New England 
or the Atlantic side in a moment. I am speaking now of the 
interior and the West. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall be glad to listen to the Senator on 
that point, 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not want to be misunderstood. While 
I devoted my argument to the Atlantic seaboard largely, be- 
cause there is the seat of operation of most of the smaller enter- 
prises, of course the Senator knows that there is an independent 
plant in the interior farther west than any plant owned by the 
8 States Cast Iron Pipe Co., namely, the one at Pueblo, 
Mr. REED. That is knowledge I did not have. I will say 
very frankly the principal knowledge I have in regard to the 
places of manufacture of pipe came to me from a gentleman who 
claims to be an independent manufacturer. He did not indicate 
to me any such institution, but it may nevertheless be true. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I may be wrong about it, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. I am not disputing it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the little examination I haye made of 
the general subject left the impression upon my memory that 
there is a plant in Pueblo, Colo., manufacturing cast-iron pipe, 
and that it does not belong to the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe Co, : 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, let me say, 
that there are a few individual plants on the Delaware River in 
Pennsylvania, and some in New Jersey. I think there are three 
plants independent from the trust. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The independents have a plant at Pueblo, 
Colo. They also have a plant at Detroit, Mich., and they have 
three plants in the State of Ohio. The trusts have also three 
plants in the State of Ohio and one at Duluth, Minn. They 
have one at Buffalo, N. X.; one at Scottdale, Pa.; and one at 
Burlington, N. J. 

Mr. REED. There may be a plant at Pueblo; but if there 
be an independent plant at Pueblo it is perfectly manifest that 
it is not able to supply the country of the great West, a fact 
which seems to me to be conclusively shown by the statement 
here that pipe is shipped from Birmingham to the extreme West. 

Now, I want just for a moment to adhere to what I was saying 
with reference to the western portion of the country. If there 
is a trust in the interior portion practically dominating that 
territory and extending its control clear to the western coast, 
then if the tariff were taken off, so that pipe came in free, it 
would seem that pipe could be brought in ballast in ships to 
the western coast, and that it could supply the western coast 
and invade the interior until freight rates became prohibitive. 
If you put some tariff upon pipe, it still might possibly come 
in to the western coast, but its ability to proceed into the inte- 
rior and invade that country would be limited just as the tariff 
was raised to higher points and limited by the tariff. 

If it is true that that vast portion of our country is prac- 
tically in the grip of this great organization, every consideration 
demands that we should give to those people a competition from 
abroad strong enough to relieve them. 

Now I come to the plea that is made on behalf of the few 
concerns near the Atlantic seaboard. There are only a few, 
some six or seven, I believe, all told. Those concerns are not 
infant manufactories; many of them have existed a great many 
years; they are thoroughly established; but the claim is made 
that if you subject them to competition from abroad, they will be 
destroyed between the competition of the trust upon the one 
hand and the competition from abroad on the other; and that, 
therefore, by the destruction of the independents you will, in 
fact, strengthen the trust. That is the argument advanced. 

It seems to me that you can not claim you are strengthening 
the trusts—and I deal with that for a moment—because if the 
competition from abroad becomes keen enough to destroy the 
independent factories of the eastern coast, then it must be that 
the pipe from abroad can be furnished cheaper than those fac- 
tories can possibly make it. If it can be furnished from abroad 
cheaper than those factories can possibly make it, then that 
must increase the competition with the trust and cut down the 
trust’s power to dominate the market and control prices. 

That brings us to the question of whether these concerns 
along the coast—and it seems to me to be the only remaining 
question—would be destroyed by foreign competition. I do not 
believe they would be; and I might say that if they would be, 
if it be true that after 100 years of establishment they yet can 
not make pipe as cheaply as it can be made abroad, it seems 
to me that they have about reached a condition of infantile 
paralysis that no longer calls for medicine or wet-nurse coddling 
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by the people of the United States; but I do not believe they 
will be destroyed. 

To begin with, it is only claimed that there is a difference 
of $3 between the cost production in England and in this 
country—not quite that, about $2.50. A part of that will be 
taken away by the fact that pig iron is put upon the free list, and 
a number of other articles, perhaps small, but yet cutting some 
figure, will have the tariff reduced upon them. 

The next proposition I make is this: The Senator from Iowa 
IMr. Cummins] furnishes me with corroboration of that which 
I had already been told, namely, that it costs on the average 
about $2 a ton to haul English pipe across the ocean. That 
freight rate substantially represents the total difference that 
is claimed to exist between the labor cost in England and the 
labor cost in this country, so that the Atlantic Ocean lies there 
to afford a protection, which, if it does not quite come up to the 
rule which the Senator from Iowa has invoked so often and 
so elequently and so forcibly in this Chamber, it comes so near 
reaching that rule that it seems to me no one need worry very 
much about those concerns. 

On top of that comes the advantage that every concern must 
haye of being located in this country, of being acquainted with 
our trade conditions, of being able constantly to push its busi- 
ness better than can the foreigner. 

Now, I want to say a word about my old friend, the Cast Iron 
Pipe Trust. I have had some experience with it. I happened 
at one time to have the misfortune—or, rather, the city in which 
I lived had the misfortune to have me for its mayor. During 
that period we were substantially rebuilding, to a large extent, 
our waterworks plant. I found then that there was but one 
bidder for cast-iron pipe; that all other bids that were offered 
were bids that were so high that they could not be considered ; 
and that we had one concern to buy from, and only one. I found, 
in addition to that, that this concern had grown so arrogant, 
so monstrous in its methods, so bold and so barefaced in its buc- 
caneering, that it did not hesitate to serye notice upon the city 
authorities that they must buy pipe by a certain day, and if 
they did not buy it by that day the price would be advanced 
10, 15, or 20 per cent to them; that this happened repeatedly ; 
and that, although every kind of effort was made to find some 
other place where pipe could be bought, that great city found 
itself absolutely in a helpless condition; and if it did not buy at 
the demand of this concern, it was compelled to pay the addi- 
tional price. 

Mr. President, what was true of my city, with its 250,000 
people, with its ample credit, with its splendid advancement 
and vigor and courage, was true to a greater or less extent of 
other cities in the great Central West; and I say that when a 
thing of that kind exists it is time to quit talking about afford- 
ing it any protection. If there is a competition in this country 
that is so weak, so senile, and so useless that it can not afford 
protection against a concern of that kind through four-fifths 
of the entire United States, it is time Congress should withdraw 
its protection from an institution that has thus outraged all 
law, all decency, and all morals. 

Mr, BRISTOW. Mr, President, suppose that we put this cast- 
iron pipe on the free list; how much will it affect the control 
of this corporation whieh the Senator from Missouri denounces 
with such commendable vigor; that is, how much is it going to 
hurt this trust to put this pipe on the free list? Does it help 
Kansas City? Does it help the interior? Will not that trust, 
with this article on the free list, be just as potent within that 
territory as it is to-day? 

Mr. REED. I do not say that competiton will benefit every 
part of the United States, but I do say that if you can benefit 
one-third of the United States you ought to do so; if you can 
benefit four-fifths you ought to do it; and just as you bring 
competition in from either side of this concern’s special terri- 
tory you circumscribe that territory. It would seem to me to 
follow that if you reduce the prices of these necessities upon 
both sides necessarily it would have to drop its prices in that 
interior territory or there would be some competition flow in; 
and yet its natural advantage may continue to give it a special 
power within a special territory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But probably at a less price. 

Mr. REED. But probably at a less price. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The situation that seems to confront us, 
judging from the discussion, is that on the border, on the Atlan- 
tic coast, there has existed, or does exist, some competition. 
After we get into the interior that competition ceases. To re- 
move the duty will put the competition which the trust now has 
in competition with the foreign manufacturer. In that struggle 
he may survive or he may not; time will have to determine; but 
if he does not survive, if he should go out of business, the for- 
eign competitor will take his place, and then there will come a 


division point between the foreign competitor and the trust. 
The interior, however—our part of the country—will remain in 
the grip of the same combination it is to-day. 

It seems to me this situation illustrates the futility of under- 
taking to control the trust question by a tariff duty. You may 
affect it slightly here and there; and wherever it can be affected 
I am disposed to take off the duty, even though it should hurt 
the independent manufacturer, although it seems to me that it is 
a cruel thing to do, because the great evil against which the 
Senator from Missouri, as well as myself, have been complain- 
ing will remain practically unhurt. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we have spent about two hours 
and a half on this item, and unless some other Senator desires 
to be heard, I should like to have a yote. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words on 
this subject. The point which impresses me in this proposal 
is the glaring inconsistency between paragraphs 127 and 129. 
The amendment in paragraph 127 proposes to place cast-iron 
pipe on the free list, while paragraph 129, which covers wrought- 
iron pipe and steel pipe, provides for those commodities a duty 
of 20 per cent. If there should be any distinction between the 
two, if either should have a larger duty, it is cast-iron pipe. 
Cast-iron pipe is made by a foundry process; wrought-iron pipe 
by a rolling-mill process. The amount of labor involved in the 
foundry work in the making of cast-iron pipe is greater than 
in the making of wrought-iron pipe. Predominantly cast-iron 
pipe is used below ground, it is thicker, it is larger; while the 
wrought-iron pipe is more expensive, is lighter, and is used 
where there is less danger of corrosion. It is more used above 
ground, F 

There are half a dózen establishments in my State engaged 
in the manufacture of cast-iron pipe. Three of them are 
branches of the so-called United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., as I believe it is called. They are located at the 
three lending cities in Ohio—Cleveland, Columbus, and Cin- 
cinnati—while there are three independent concerns located 
in the smaller cities of New Comerstown, New Philadelphia, 
and Massillon. I do not believe the question of duty or no duty 
is of importance to any of them. I have heard from none of 
them, and I certainly can speak without any bias because of 
local interest; but it is not merely incongruous, it is unjust 
to place cast-iron pipe on the free list while wrought iron and 
steel pipe are made subject to a duty. 

It is hardly correct to say that there is no competition west 
of the Alleghenys or in the interior, The total amount made 
by the united companies in the interior is about 440,000 tons, 
while the independent companies manufacture 180,000 tons. 
There are not only the independent establishments in Ohio 
which I have mentioned, there is one in Michigan, I think one 
in Alabama, and certainly one in Colorado. They at least have 
a restraining influence upon the so-called trust, and I do not 
see in what possible way you could relieve this business from 
monopolistic tendencies by taking off the duty so far as regards 
that portion west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

In the portion east of the Allegheny Mountains it would be 
a very serious matter. There the total quantity made by the 
independents is, I believe, about 390,000 tons, and by the com- 
bined organization, or trust, 60,000 tons. The price of pig iron, 
as has already been stated, is higher there, and if you throw 
open that market without duty, you diminish their opportuni- 
ties; you may put them out of business. 

There has been some discussion here to the effect that there 
is a difference of only $2.50 or $3 between the price in England 
or in Germany and that in the United States, and then account 
is made of the freight of $2, and it is said that the establish- 
ments on the Atlantic seaboard have the protection of the 
Atlantic Ocean. That, Mr. President, only takes in a part of 
the problem. The prices are not uniform from year to year; 
sales are not always made abroad according to quoted figures, 
The cartels of Germany, as well as the organization of English 
iron founders, could temporarily lower the price and could 
maintain that lowered price until the time when the inde- 
pendents on the Atlantic seaboard found it unprofitable to 
continue the business. Then the foreign manufacturers could 
raise their prices so as to recoup themselves for the losses sus- 
tained by cutting below the market price. 

I at one time saw a statement made by the harbor board of 
the city of Manchester. They were utilizing the canal and dock 
facilities, and it was bluntly stated in the circular that rates 
for export were adjusted on a lower basis—that is, made to 
conform to the conditions in any foreign country—so that they 
could obtain the market. 

The German cartels also combine all branches of this busi- 
ness and most other branches of the iron trade, and, taking 
into account that, with larger production, they can sell at some- 
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what cheaper prices, they could unload on our market cast-iron 
pipe until the time when the domestic production in the easterly 
portion of the country would be rendered entirely unprofitable. 
It was to guard against anything of that kind that the House 
committee put in a so-called antidumping clause, which was 
adopted by the House. = 

In view of all these circumstances, Mr. President, it seems to 
me there should be uniformity, and that the article into which 
enters the largest labor cost should not be free from the duty 
while the other article is made dutiable at 20 per cent. 

Mr. STONE. Let us have a vote now, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, just one word in reply to 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I think I would reach 
precisely the conclusion he does if I were making up a tariff 
bill ignoring the doctrine of protection, but I can not under- 
stand why he finds it necessary to put cast-iron pipe on the 
free list, because a large part of the business is controlled by 
one concern, when he allows other products of iron and steel 
to be placed upon the dutiable list, although the United States 
Steel Corporation controls a larger part of the business in which 
it is engaged than does the United States Cast Iron Co. 
of the business in which it is engaged. The latter company 
controls, we will say, about 45 per cent of the business. The 
former company controls quite 50 per cent of the business. It 
seems to me the same argument that would lead to free cast- 
iron pipe must necessarily lead to free iron and steel, at least 
in the field occupied by the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. REED. Is not the Senator wrong? Does not the Cast 
Iron Pipe Trust of this country control about 75 per cent? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does not if the figures I have are correct. 
It does not sell more than 45 per cent of the entire product. 

Mr. REED. I can answer the Senator by saying that I have 
been yoting to take the tariff off all trust-made articles just as 
fast as I could do it; and I intend to keep on voting that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. BURTON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas*und nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Braptry] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I wish to an- 
nounce that the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumBer] is necessarily absent on account of sickness in his 
family. He is paired with the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Newranps]. I wish this announcement to stand for the 
remainder of the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loben] to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrngl and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor.} I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. He is absent, and I therefore withhold my vote. 
Were he present, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES (after haying voted in the affirmative). I wish 
to announce that the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brap- 
LEY] is absent by reason of illness. He has a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

I should like to know if the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Werks] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 


Mr. JAMES. I desire to withdraw my yote. I have a gen- 
eral pair with that Senator. If he were present, I should vote 
Å“ yea,” 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] because of illness. 

Mr. STONE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Wyoming IMr. CLARK]. The Senator being absent, I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN (after having voted in the affirmative). Inas- 
much as the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
has not voted, I withdraw my vote, I have a pair with that 
Senator. 
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Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEeNnp] is absent on important busi- 
ness. 2 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN]; the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH} is paired with the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]; the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] is paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. JoHNsoN]}; the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Cort] is paired with the junior Senater from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Sacrssvury]; the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
pu Pont] is paired with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CuLBErson] ; the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. GorF] 
is paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] is paired 
with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr, THORNTON]; and 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] is paired with 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—41, 
Ashurst Kenyon Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Kern Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Borah La Follette Poindexter Stone 
Bristow Lane Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain Lea Thomas 
Chilton Lewis Robinson Thompson 
Clap Martin, Va Shafroth Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
Crawford yers Shively 
Hollis O'Gorman Simmons 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—IT. 
Brandegee Gronna Oliver Sterlin 
Burton Jackson Page Sutherland 
Cummins Jones Perkins 
Dillingham McLean Sherman 
Gallinger Nelson Smoot 

NOT VOTING—37. 
Bankhead Fall Newlands Thornton 
Bradley Fletcher Norris Townsend 
Brady Gott Penrose Vardaman 
Bryan Gore Ransdell Warren 
Burleigh Hitchcock Root Lecks 
Catron James Saulsbury Williams 
5 Lippitt. Smith, sta 12 
0 p „ 

Culberson 2 Smith. Mich. 
du Pont McCumber Stephenson 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to move*that the 
hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 11 o'clock a. m. until 
otherwise ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I de- 
sire to say just a word. 

Schedule C, which we are now considering, was practically 
concluded on Saturday. Several paragraphs were passed over 
upon the request of Senators, to be taken up to-day. The 
committee confidently hoped, and with good reason expected, 
that the paragraphs as reported by the committee would be 
considered and their consideration ended to-day. We began 
early to-day, about half past twelve. Now it is practically 6 
o'clock, and we have made little progress. 

The committee has felt every disposition to accommodate the 
wishes of Senators. Paragraphs have been passed over from 
time to time, and a time fixed for their consideration. We have 
now been a week on this one schedule. 

I think Senators ought to display some reciprocal regard for 
the committee in charge of the bill. It is intolerable, as I 
view it, that a whole day should be taken up in the discussion 
of about two paragraphs of the bill. This criticism applies to 
one side of the Chamber as well as the other. The appeal l am 
making applies to one side as well as the other, that Senators 
will be a little more considerate of the situation and of the 
necessity of more rapid progress in the consideration of this 
measure. 

I make this appeal, and I hope it will find favorable lodg- 
ment in the minds of Senators on both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I suggested at an 
earlier hour to-day, I do not wonder that the Senator from 
Missouri is somewhat impatient. We are making very slow 
progress. I am warmly in favor of commencing our meetings 
at 11 o'clock. 

I will ask the Senator from North Carolina, however, if he 
will not change his motion to a request for unanimous consent. 
I think it will appear better. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Of course, if unanimous consent is de- 
nied, the Senator can make the motion. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Then I will withdraw the motion, and re- 
quest unanimous consent that until otherwise ordered the daily 
meetings of the Senate shall be at 11 o'clock a. m. 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent that until otherwise ordered the daily 
sessions of the Senate shall begin at 11 o'clock a. m. The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is unanimously agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minufes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. and (at 6 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, August 12, 1913, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 11, 1913. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


William P. Cresson, of Nevada, now second secretary of the 
embassy at London, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States of America at Quito, Ecuador, vice Rutherfurd Bing- 
ham. 


SPECIAL Examiner OF DRUGS, MEDICINES, AND CHEMICALS. 


Joseph L. Murray, of Pennsylvania, to be special examiner of 
drugs, medicines, and chemicals in the district of Philadelphia, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, in place of Frederick W. Heyl, 
resigned. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


James J. Walsh, of Connecticut, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Connecticut, in place of Robert O. 
Eaton, superseded. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Campbell Whitthorne, of California, to be assistant appraiser 
of merchandise in the district of San Francisco, in the State 
of California, in place of Jacob Shaen, resigned. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from August 8, 1913. 

Frederic Victor Beitler, of Maryland. 

John Jordan Boaz, of Indiana. 

Paul Eugene Bowers, of I diana. 

Carl Raimund Hiller, of Ohio. 

Peter McCall Keating, of Pennsylvania. 

Harvey Adams Moore, of Indiana. 

Firmadge King Nichols, of Maryland. 

Blanchard Beecher Pettijohn, of Indiana. 

Palmer Augustus Potter, of New Jersey. 

Llewellyn Powell, of Virginia. 

James Albert Robertson, of Kentucky. 

Edward Percy Simpson, of Maryland. 

Frederick Albert Tucker, of Indiana. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 4th day of 
August, 1913: 

Frederick Ceres, a citizen of New Jersey, and 

Robert L. Crawferd, a citizen of Florida. 

Civil Engineer Adolfo J. Menocal, with rank of 8 to 
be a civil engineer in the Navy with rank of captain from the 
Sth day of August, 1913. 

Civil Engineer Charles W. Parks, with rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, to be a civil engineer in the Navy with rank of com- 
mander from the 8th day of August, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executire nominations confirmed by the Senate August 11, 1913. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Col. William T. Rossell to be Chief of Engineers, with the 
rank of brigadier general. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENT IN THE Nayy. 


Lieut. Raymend S. Keyes to be a lieutenant commander. 

Asst. Surg. Walter A. Bloedorn to be a passed assistant sur- 
geon. 

Robert H. Foster to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 


REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 
Gabe E. Parker to be Register of the Treasury. 
ASSAYER OF THE MINT. 
Frank E. Wheeler to be assayer of the mint at Denver, Colo. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT, 
cient Annear to be superintendent of the mint at Denver, 
0. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. 

Harry Nichois to be assistant appraiser of merchandise in 
the district of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frederick Kuenzli to be assistant appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of New York, N. Y. 

COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS, 

Royal Meeker to be commissioner of labor statistics, Depart- 

ment of Labor. 
PosTMASTERS, 


CALIFORNIA, 
Francis F. Wrenn, Newcastle. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
John Adams, Vandergrift. 
WITHDRAWAL. 
Ezecuticve nomination withdrawn August 11, 1913. 
POSTMASTER, 
August E. Harken to be postmaster at Peotone, Ill. 


SENATE. 


Tuxspar, August 12, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rev. C. A. Thomas, of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Father of all, giver of all good gifts, grant 
Thy blessing upon this Senate here assembled, anò grant that 
their deliberations may be to Thy honor, to Thy glory, to the 
extension of Thy kingdom, to the peace and welfare of all 
peoples. And grant them in their deliberations such calm judg- 
ment and right spirit that all things may tend to Thy glory, 
to the blessing of this Nation, and to the unity of all peoples 
through Christ our Lord, who taught us in His words to pray: 
Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Giye us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation; but deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House, by J. C. South, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the en- 
rolled joint resolution (H, J. Res. 118) making appropriations 
for certain expenses incident to the first session of the Sixty- 
third Congress, and it was thereupen signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Central Pomona Grange, 
No. 1, Patrons of Husbandry, of Plainville, Conn., praying for 
the retention of the administrative features of the parcel-post 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Larimore, N. Dak., praying for the adoption of a 1-cent letter 
postage, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. HUGHES presented a petition of the Cedar Grove Demo- 
cratic Club, of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of cur- 
rency legislation at the present session of Congress, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

DWIGHT MISSION SCHOOL, OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2725) authorizing the sale of certain 
land to the Dwight Mission School, on Sallisaw Creek, Okla., 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
100) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: : 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2919) to provide for the establishment of a reserve 
association, furnishing an elastic currency, affording means 
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of rediscounting commercial paper, and to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN. I wish to state that the Hon. E. J. Hill, 
ex-Congressman from Connecticut, is the author of this bill. I 
introduce it at his request. I move that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 2920) granting a pension to Laura M. Clayton; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2921) for the relief of Thomas J. Estes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2922) for the relief of H. C. Chase; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2923) for the relief of the heirs of H. S. Young; 

A bill (S. 2924) for the relief of William M. West; 

A bill (S. 2925) for the relief of the heirs of Wesley W. 
Wallace; 

15 A bill (S. 2926) for the relief of the heirs of the late Hugh 
owen; 

A bill (S. 2927) for the relief of the heirs of J. A. Patillo; 

A bill (S. 2928) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. J. S. 
Morton, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2929) for the relief of W. J. Massey; 

A bill (S. 2980) for the relief of the heirs of Azraih Mitchell; 

A bill (S. 2931) for the relief of Lizzie E. McCord, adminis- 
tratrix of Moses S. McCord, deceased; 

z bill (S. 2932) for the relief of the heirs of Eliza Ann Ash- 
craft; 

A bill (S. 2933) for the relief of the heirs of John H. Austin, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2934) for the relief of the heirs of George Sink ; 

A bill (S. 2935) for the relief of the estate of Amanda E. 
Buck, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2936) for the relief of the trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Pine Biuff, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 2937) for the relief of the estate of Moses S. Mc- 
Cord; 

A bill (S. 2938) for the relief of Annie H. Rainey and heirs 
of William S. Rainey; 

A bill (S. 2939) for the relief of the widow and the heirs of 
William S. Rainey, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2940) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas E. 
Roberson, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2941) for the relief of the estate of James Scull; 

A bill (S. 2942) for the relief of the heirs of Miles Knowlton; 

A bill (S. 2948) for the relief of the heirs of John Kirk; 

A bill (S. 2944) for the relief of the heirs of Levander Jen- 
kins, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2945) for the relief of the heirs of John J. John- 
son, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2946) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel J. Jones, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2947) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Virginia A. Jones, administratrix of 
Samuel J. Jones, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2948) for the relief of the heirs of John W. 
Graves; 

A bill (S. 2949) for the relief of the heirs of John G. Free- 
man, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2950) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of heirs of Thaddeus N. Ferrell, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2951) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in case of William E. Floyd, administrator of Asa 
Crow, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2952) for the relief of legal representatives of Dr. 
W. D. Barnett, deceased, late of Cleveland County, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 2953) for the relief of the heirs of G. W. Morris; 

A bill (S. 2954) for the relief of the heirs of Susan MeCurley, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2955) for the relief of the estate of J. H. Moseby, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2956) for the relief of the heirs of David R. Lamb; 
and 

A bill (S. 2957) for the relief of heirs or estate of Jesse E. 
Lacey, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2958) granting an increase of pension to B. E. 
Benton; 

A bill (S. 2959) granting an increase of pension to Albert Me- 
Connell; 

A bill (S. 2960) granting an increase of pension to J. B. 
Megehan; 


A bill (S. 2961) granting a pension to Rhoda L. Hendricks; 

A bill (S. 2962) granting an increase of pension to Oliver 
Ayers; 

A bill (S. 2963) granting a pension to Albert I. Merrill; 

A bill (S. 2964) granting a pension to A. G. Hamilton, alias 
Garland Hammond; 

A bill (S. 2965) granting a pension to Minnie Bryant; 

A bill (S. 2966) granting a pension to Phoebe A. 
gomery ; 

A bill (S. 
Beck ; 

A bill (8. 
Everts; 

A bill (S. 


Mont- 


2967) granting an increase of pension to Samuel P. 
2968) granting an increase of pension to Henry E. 


2969) granting a pension to Albert Moore; 

A bill (S. 2970) granting a pension to John B. Clarke; 

A bill (S. 2971) granting a pension to Thomas H. Hicks; 

A bill (S. 2972) granting a pension to Nancy E. Williams; 

A bill (S. 2973) granting a pension to Charles Woolston; 

A bill (S. 2974) granting a pension to the Misses M. E. and 
S. J. Gladney; 

A bill (S. 2975) granting a pension to Julius C. Parrott; 

A bill (S. 2976) granting a pension to Anne E. Preddy; 

A bill (S. 2977) granting a pension to Sarah L. Peters; and 

A bill (S. 2978) granting a pension to Rosina Freer; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 2979) providing for the deportation of aliens tem- 
porarily or permanently residing in the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR JOHNSTON. 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
160), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he Berens, is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate the actual and necessary expenses in- 
curred by the committee appointed by the President of the Senate in 
arranging for and attending the funeral of the late Senator JOSEPH F. 
JOHNSTON, from the State of Alabama, vouchers for the same to be 
approved bed the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, subsequently, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it favorably 
without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 3321 
be proceeded with. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me to offer an 
amendment to the tariff bill before that is done? 

Mr. STONE. Before the bill is laid before the Senate? 

Mr. PENROSE. Either afterwards or before. Let the bill be 
laid before the Senate, and then I will offer my amendment 
and have it lie on the table. 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be laid 
before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. At the request of the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Pennsylvania, a communication from which asso- 
ciation I have in my hand and which I ask to have printed in 
the Record, I submit an amendment to be printed and lie on 
the table applying the civil-service rules and regulations to the 
very large number of Treasury Department employees that will 
be created in connection with the income tax. 

Mr, STONE. May I ask what is the paper the Senator asks 
to have printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask to have it read. It is a short com- 
munication. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, July 31, 1913. 
Hon. Bols PENROSE. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: On behalf of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, I wish to enter a protest against the provisions in the Simmons- 
Underwood tariff bill, H. R. No. 3321, which provides for the employ- 
ment for a period of two years of a large force of agents, inspectors, 
deputy collectors, etc., without complying with the provisions of the 
ciyll-service law. This is amendment O, pages 207, 208, and 209. There 
erat to be no reason why this large force should not be taken from 
the eligible lists provided under the civil-service law. 

The character of the position to be filled is properly one that should 
be in the elassified service and under the regulations covering that 
service, and the commission is amply provided with lists from which 
certifications could be made to fill the positions created under the new 
law. We believe that the argument of emergency can not properly be 
advanced, and that certainly the result of the amendment in its 
present form will seriously affect the efficiency of the force appointed 
and will act prejudicially upon the whole civil service. 

Yours, very truly, 
a T. Hexry WALNUT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Pennsylyania will lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, on Monday of last week the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] had read to the 
Senate a letter from Mr. R. K. Bogan, of Scitico, Conn., for 
the purpose, as stated by the Senator, of counteracting some 
statements which I had made in regard to the condition of the 
woolen industry in Connecticut. This letter purported to speak 
for Mr. George E. Keeney, president of the Somersville Manu- 
facturing Co. I have here a letter signed by Mr. Keeney, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it read, that it may indicate 
to the senior Senator from Missouri the danger of relying upon 
statements from unknown sources. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SOMERSVILLE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Somersville, Conn., August 7, 1913, 
Hon, GEORGE P. McLean, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR: I have received your letter and also the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of August 4, which you sent me, containing a letter 

m Richard K. an, of Scitico, Conn., to Senator STONE. The 

tement made in Mr, an's letter, as published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, is absolutely false in so far as the statement that I 
have in the past opposed to any change in Schedule K or that I 
threatened the night before election to close down the milis of this 
company if our employees helped in any way to bring about Democratic 
yictory. ‘The Somersville Manufacturing Co. has been operated by its 
present officers and meager jae for more than 40 years, and in no in- 
stance has any officer of this company threatened our employees; 
neither haye we attempted to infiuence their action in regard to voting, 
or on any other matters, except by fair and public a ent. 

As you will remember, I wrote you a letter soon after you became 
a Member of the Senate, and stated in that letter that I believed a mis- 
take had been made by the Republicans in Congress in connection with 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, in that they did not make a reduction of 
at least 25 per cent in that bill on all articles that have previously 
carried a duty. 

In a meeting held in this town the night before election I made a 
statement showing the conditions that the Somersville Manufacturing 
Co. through during the time of the Wilson tariff bill. This 
statement showed that the machinery of this company was operated 
not to exceed 50 per cent of its capacity during the time that that bill 
was in existence, and the pay roll of the company was e f 
decreased. In 1896 the company began 3 its machinery in full, 
and from that time down to the present time there has never been a 
loom stopped in our works because of a lack of work. With the excep- 
tion mentioned herein, our mills have for the last 30 years 1 15 — 
run full, and, as distinctly stated at the meeting referred to in 
Bogan's letter, they will continue to do so, regardless of what the tariff 
situation may be, so long as any customers will buy our goods and pay 
us a reasonable profit for mal them. I have repeatedly made. the 
latter statement in public during the tation of the present tariff 
bill. We believe the bill will do at ry to our industry, and our 
belief is based largely on the conditions which have existed in Canada 
during the 10 years, which is the best comparative condition that 
we can fin The manufacture of woolens there has been reduced at 
least 50 per cent from what it was in 1898, and it is entirely due to 
the reduction of the tariff on mported into that country. As the 
present Canadian tariff is practically the same as the proposed Under- 
wood bill, we can only hope that we are better prepared to meet this 
radical regnetion ts the acm on 3 and woolens than our neighbors 

ross the line ve prov o be. 
awe had — 9 that a less radical reduction would be made in the 
tariff on Schedule K than is made in . bill and were justiſied 
in this position by the statements whi esident Wilson and other 
Democratic s] ers made preceding the election last November. If 
the statements in the public press were correct, after his interview with 
Secretary Redfield, he definitely stated that any reduction in the tariff 
would be made 3 and the method would be to take off a 
certain percentage annually until the duties were reduced to such level 
as the Bemocra c Party believed to be right, and they further stated 
that no action on the tariff would be taken that would in any way 
injure any honest or legitimate business interests in this country. I 
know of many Republicans, although I was not one of the who 
voted for Mr. Wilson because of the understanding that this his 
position. They have been a disappointed. 8 

The Somersville Manufacturing Co. manufacture a medium class of 
goods. Our business is a seasonable iness; the present season be- 
ginning last January, will continue until October or November of this 
year. After that we enter a new season. Until that time the tariff 
can have no direct effect on the business of this company or any other 
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company whose seasons begin and end as they do in our business, 
The mills of this company and of others who are on this quality of 
goods are running full and are plentifully supplied with orders. 

The mills on higher grades of goods, as, for instance, those in Rock- 
ville, which make fine worsteds or fine woolens, are extremely dull, and 
bare A a par: of the machinery in that city is in operation, and that part 
which is in operation is running 40 hours per week, or two-thirds of 
their regular time. Not more than 50 pe cent of the entire machinery 
on this class of goods is at present in operation, This is true not 
only of our own State, but it is true of nearly all the mills on this 
character of goods in this country. We who are manufacturing the 
medium class of goods are better situated, and we most sincerely hope 
and trust that the favorable conditions which have existed in our busi- 
ness for the last two years will continuc in the future, and so far as 
the Somersville Manufacturing Co. is concerned it will run its mills and 
make and produce every yard of cloth that it can sell at cost with a 
reasonable profit added. 


The statement Mr. Bogan made in regard to the Hartford Carpet 
Corporation, of Thompsonville, is, to say the least, misleading. ‘he 
present season with the Hartford Carpet Co. closes in September of 
this year, and the superintendent of that company has stated that he 

referred to have the tariff settled at cnce in some manner, as if he 

ad to enter another season with the present uncertainty in connection 
with the tariff it would be very disastrous for them. He takes the 
same position that all other live manufacturers are taking in this 
matter, and that is that he will make every effort to run his mills in 
a profitable manner, believing that if the present tariff bill does not 
give us conditions that will allow the continuance of our present 
prosperity in manufacturing and other business that a change will be 
made in the near future that will allow the manufacturers of this 
country to do business and permit the large number of our people en- 
gaged in these industries to continue the liberal manner of living to 
which they have become accustomed in this country. 

Yours, truly, 


Gro. E. Keeney. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I hope we will not at this time 
get into any general discussion, but proceed with the bill. I 
ask now 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, I feel that at this time T 
ought to say to the Senator from Missouri that I appreciate the 
very great courtesy he has extended to me with respect to the 
parliamentary situation of yesterday, and that upon reflection 
I have determined to relieve him, so far as I am concerned, by 
saying that I will not offer the substitute which I have in 
mind for the metal schedule until the bill passes from the 
Committee of the Whole into the Senate. Therefore the Sen- 
ator from Missouri can proceed in the way that he thinks best, 
and without any regard to that subject at the present time. I 
expect to offer it when we reach the consideration of the bill in 
the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Very well, Mr. President; that, of course, is 
a matter within the discretion of the Senator. I ask now that 
the amendment to paragraph 138 may be disposed of. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before that is done I should like to 
inquire what is the status of the amendment which I offered 
on yesterday to paragraph 154? 

Mr. STONE. If it is just as satisfactory to the Senator 
from Utah, I should like to proceed in regular order with these 
amendments and now take them up. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. There is no objection to that, so long 
as my amendment is not lost sight of in any way. 

Mr. STONE. The amendment will not be lost sight of; it 
will be pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 138, page 40, line 20, after the words “ad valorem,” 
to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no article of fishing tackle herein named shall be 
imported having attached thereto any of the feathers the importation 
of which is prohibited by this act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I asked that that paragraph go 
over, but I have no objection whatever to action upon it at 
this time, with the understanding, of course, that if the 
feather paragraph, so called 

Mr. STONE. Which is paragraph 357. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 357—is amended in conformity with 
the provisions agreed to by the House, then we will return to 
this paragraph. 

Mr. STONE. I think that will be necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that having been disposed of, 
the next paragraph to be considered is paragraph 145, relating 
to aluminum, and I ask that that may now be disposed of. I 
understand there is an amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], which, I suppose, is pending. 
If not, and he desires to offer the amendment, I should like to 
have him do so, in order that the matter may be disposed of. 

Mr. KENYON, Is the Senator referring to paragraph 145? 
My attention was diverted for a moment. 

Mr. STONE. I am referring to paragraph 145. 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to pro- 
ceed with it at any time; but the only difficulty I have is that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] wanted it to come 
up when he was here, and I said on yesterday I would not 
bring it up until he was present. Later in the day, however, 
when he was present, I asked for a yote. I do not want to do 
anything that would prevent his being heard. I leave it en- 
tirely to the Senator from Missouri.- 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have not been requested by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to allow this paragraph to go 
over. All I know about the matter is that he said yesterday 
that he should want to be present when it was considered, but 
that he was going to be away, and that he would be absent for 
a week, and possibly longer. I think we might dispose of it 
now; and if the Senator from Pennsylvania desires to take 
some action with reference to it, he will have ample opportunity 
to offer any amendment he chooses or take such other action 
as he may desire, the purpose I have being to get along with the 
bill, or to clean it up so far as we can. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I feel that I ought to say 
something about this matter, though I am not directly author- 
ized by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] to do so. 
He did not ask me to say it, and what I am about to say is 
purely voluntary on my part. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania left the Chamber yester- 
day afternoon to leave the country—he has to be in Canada 
for a week or 10 days—he told me that he did not expect this 
paragraph to be brought up. When I remarked to him that 
there was no definite arrangement that it would not be brought 
up, he replied he had no doubt that the Senator from Missouri 
would leave it unacted upon in his absence, inasmuch as he had 
given notice that he was obliged to be away for a week or 10 
days. I simply infer from that statement that he does not 
expect the paragraph to be acted upon. That is all I have 
to say. a 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, it was agreed on Saturday, how- 
ever, that this paragraph was to be taken up on Monday and 
be voted on. That was the agreement made with the Senator 
from Iowa at the time the matter was considered. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am not aware of that agreement, if 
such a one was made, and evidentiy the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was not aware of it or he would not have expressed 
the hope to me that he did. 

Mr. JAMES. That was the agreement, I will state to the 
Senator, which was entered into by reason of the statement of 
the Senator from Iowa that he desired a larger attendance when 
his amendment was voted upon. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I remember the Senator from Iowa said 
something of that kind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read from the 
Recorp a statement made concerning this matter. The Chair 
thinks that will clear the situation. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. Kenyon. I would prefer, I think, to haye my amendment voted 
on when the bill is being considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am extremely anxious to be here when it is acted 
upon; but if the Senator from Iowa desires the par ph to go over, 
I do not like to interfere in the matter. I am ready to act now, but 1 
want to be here when it is passed upon. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, the Senator from Iowa can offer his 
amendment now or offer it when he pleases, but if the amend- 
ment is pending I should like to have it disposed of. Then if 
later the Senator from Pennsylvania wishes to offer some other 
amendment, he will hxve the same opportunity that the Senator 
from Iowa would have if he did not offer his amendment now. 
If the Senator from Pennsylvania favors the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Iowa, I think he can have no par- 
ticular objection to having it disposed of; if he is against it, 
then I assume he is paired on the vote. 

I am very anxious to be accommodating in every way, and I 
have shown eyery disposition; I think, to that end; but if Sen- 
ators go away summering for 10 days or 2 weeks I can not 
think they have a right to expect that paragraphs and sched- 
ules will be held up for their accommedation. It is hardly fair 
to the committee charged with pressing this legislation to a 
conclusion, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the exact situation is just 
this: There was some parliamentary embarrassment yesterday, 
as the Senator from Missouri knows. I asked that this para- 
graph go over. The Senator from Peunsylyania, as the RECORD 
shows, said he expected it to come up on yesterday, and he was 


then prepared to go ahead; but he said if the Senator from 
Iowa desired it to go over that he would make no objection. 

Later in the day, when the parliamentary embarrassment 
arose, I suggested, in order to relieve the parlinmentary em- 
barrassment, that we go ahead and vote on my amendment at 
that time, and the Senator from Pennsylvania was then pres- 
ent; but I do think that he has it in his mind that this amend- 
ment will not be taken up until he is present. I shall not ask 
to take it up, but I do feel relieved from the apparent under- 
standing with the Senator 

Mr. STONE. The Senator’s colleague, the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cums], asked that this vote might be post- 
poned until his substitute had been offered and he had had an 
opportunity to present his views on this paragraph. Now the 
senior Senator from Iowa informs the Senate that he will not 
offer his substitute until the bill reaches the Senate proper; so 
that situation is relieved. Of course the junior Senator from 
Iowa can offer his amendment if he wishes. 5 

are KENYON, I offered it yesterday and asked for a vote 
on it. 

Mr. STONE. All the committee amendments to the paragraph 
have been agreed to, and the only thing pending or that can be 
pending would be the amendment of the Senator from Iowa or 
some other outside amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. The only thing, Mr. President, that I care 
about is that the Senator from Pennsylvania may not be misled 
by any suggestion that I made on yesterday. 

Mr. STONE. I do not think he has any right to be misled 
by anything that I said. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the situation as to this 
matter, as I remember it, is this: The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was here all day Saturday and, as the Senator from Iowa 
has said, was willing to have this paragraph acted upon at that 
time. The debate was so protracted that the Senate did not get 
to the point of taking a vote upon the amendment proposed 
until nearly 6 o'clock, when the attendance was very slim; 
whereupon the Senator from Iowa suggested that the matter 
go over until this week, because he wanted a fuller attendance 
when his amendment was acted upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Just a moment, and I will yield. As 
I understand, the pending amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa provides that this product shail be put on the free list. 
The Senator from Pennsylyania stated to the Senate that his 
constituents were so much interested in this particular product 
that he had appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
o? the House in their behalf. He has some remarks, as I 
understand, that he wishes to make to the Senate upon the very 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

I apprehend that if the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Iowa should be voted upon and should prevail, the post- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania and the remarks he 
proposes to make to the Senate thereon would be foreclosed, 
so to speak, and he would have to move to reconsider in order 
to furnish to the Senate the information which ought to be in 
their possession, if it is of any use at all, before the yote is 
taken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I interrupted the Senator 
to see if there is anything before the Senate. I want to inquire 
of the junior Senator from Iowa whether he now offers his 
amendment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The amendment was offered yesterday, 
and is now pending. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment has been introduced; put 
I am asking the junior Senator from Iowa if he now offers his 
amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. The amendment was offered yesterday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator withdraw it? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not withdraw it. I do not urge it in 
the absence of the Senater from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the amendment is now 
pending. That is the regular order, and that is what a vote 
will be taken upon if debate upon it is closed. 

Before the vote is taken, in view of what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania previously stated to the Senate upon two ocea- 
sions, that he was obliged to be away for a week, and has left 
the country, and in view of his statement to me that he had no 
doubt the matter would be deferred until his return, I am 
appealing to the other side of the Senate that it may be 
deferred. 

Tt is not a question of wasting any time. I would not ask 
the Senate to waste a minute. We can just as well go on 
to something else and use the time, recurring to this as we are 
to recur to other amendments which have been passed over 
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There are amendments in other schedules which have been 
passed over at the request of various Senators, and the Senate 
has not seen fit to go back to them, and has not thought it has 
lost any time as long as we keep working on some schedule. 

Of course, it is within the power of the Senator from Missouri 
to demand a vote and to force a vote if the Senators who are 
present do not care to discuss the matter any further. I have 
said all I can say. I have no request to make, and I know that 
whatever the Senator from Missouri decides upon will be done. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I only desire to haye the 
Record absolutely correct 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I can end all this. After con- 
ference with my colleagues, we consent to let the matter be 
passed over until the Senator from Pennsylvania returns. 

I now ask that paragraph 153 be taken up. There is a Senate 
committee amendment pending. That paragraph was passed 
over at the instance of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I suppose that paragraph was 
passed over at the request of my colleague. At all events, I am 
perfectly willing to go on with it now. I shall take only a very 
few moments in speaking about it. 

The industry about which I wish to speak, which is included 
in this paragraph, is that of the manufacture of snap fasteners 
and clasps by whatever name known. Those were formerly in- 
cluded in sundries, in paragraph 427 of the act of 1909, and car- 
ried a duty of 50 per cent. At that rate of duty there has been 
a very strong competition from abroad, and the industry has 
been only slowly built up. It has become quite a large industry, 
and there are factories in my own State and in the State of 
Connecticut. 

I merely wish to call attention to the enormous reduction that 
has been made on the product of this industry, from 50 to 15 per 
cent. It is very much heavier than most of the reductions, and 
it is made in an industry in which, while I have not the figures 
before me at this moment, there is a large foreign competition, 

It seems to me that snap fasteners or clasps or parts thereof 
ought to be replaced in the classification of sundries, as they 
were before. While I do not hope to secure the duty which they 
now haye, and which I think is no more than sufficient, they cer- 
tainly ought to be given a better duty than 15 per cent. They 
are put here in a paragraph where they never have been before, 
and are subjected to this enormous reduction. I shall ask leave 
to file with my remarks a brief, only a page in length, giving 
some facts in regard to the industry, and the comparative rates 
of wages. 

I move to strike out “snap fasteners and clasps by whatever 
name known.” If that motion should prevail, I should then, of 
course, move to insert them in Schedule N, “ Sundries.” The 
first motion, however, will be to strike them from this paragraph, 

I do not wish to take the time of the Senate by going into any 
great detail in regard to this matter. I do wish to emphasize 
the enormous reduction that is made on these particular articles 
by changing their classification, taking them from a schedule 
where they always have been and putting them under this 
paragraph. r 

I move to strike out the words “ snap fasteners and clasps by 
whatever name known.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The SECRETARY.. In paragraph 153, page 44, lines 18 and 19, 
it is proposed to strike out “ snap fasteners and clasps by what- 
ever name known.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing io the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask leave to add to what I have said the 
brief which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Brief submitted on behalf of United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk Street, 
Boston, 88. 


To the honorable members of the Ways and Means Committee of the 

House of Representatives: 

As manufacturers of snap fasteners, clasps, and parts thereof, we re- 
spectfully submit that— . 

“Snap fasteners or clasps or par 
oe N, sundries, paragraph 427, 
0 


ts of” are now provided for in 
act of 1909, which reads as fol- 


tts of, 50 per cent.” And we re- 
spectfully ask this committee that this item be not chan and that 
the rate of duty be allowed to stand as it now is on this class of manu- 
‘acture. 

The use of snap fasteners, clasps, and parts thereof is constantly in- 
creasing in this country, and their manufacture in the United States is 
fast becoming an pay ica of no mean proportion; the present rate of 
duty affords the manufacturers of these articles scarcely any protection, 
and the competition with articles of a like nature made abroad and 
imported into this country is most keen. Snap fasteners or aa or 
parts of” are to-day manufactured in Germany and are being shipped 


ws: 
= pnan fasteners or clasps or 
y 


to this country in larger and larger quantities, and after payment of the 
present duty, which is 50 per cent ad valorem, together with all 
c for ocean carriage or otherwise, are sold at a price less than 
that at which we can possibly compete if we are to continue to pay the 
same rate of wage as now paid by us. This, of course, means death to 
the aboye industry, which now employs thousands of operatives and 
in which a large amount of capital invested. 

For the information of the committee we append hereto a schedule of 
the wages paid in Germany and those paid by ourselves in like branches 
of manufacture for comparison. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Uyitkp STATES FASTENER Co. 
W. S. RICHARDSON, Treasurer. 
SCHEDULE N, SUNDRIES—SNAP FASTENERS, OR CLASPS, OR PARTS OF, PARA- 
GRAPH 427, ACT OF 1909. 


Comparison of prices paid Ei sose: Jor labor in Germany and the 
nite ates. 
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The Secretary proceeded to read paragraph 153. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was. in 
paragraph 153, page 44, line 19, after the word “ known,” to 
insert “belt buckles,’ so as to make the paragraph read: 


153. Hooks and eyes, metallic, snap fasteners and clasps by whatever 
name known, belt buckles, trousers buckles, and waistcoat buckles made 


wholly or partiy of iron or stecl, steel trousers buttons and metal but- 
tons not specially provided for in this section, all the foregoing and 
parts thereof, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. The question being on the amendment, 
I assume, I wish to state that one of my constituents is in the 
business of making these belt buckles—the American Buckle 
Co., of West Haven, Conn. I read from a letter from that 
company : 

There are in this country three concerns making wire buckles for 
overalls whose business will be severely injured and possibly ruined if 
the proposed reduction of tarif is enacted by Congress. 

Those three concerns have invested in this line about $150,000, on 
which their combined earnings are iess than $15,000 per annum. 

They employ about 125 hands at wages from three to five times 
greater than paid for the same work in foreign countries. 

The 1 tariff on these buckles is 5 cents per 100 and 15 per 
= a SEn which it is proposed to reduce to 15 per cent ad 
valorem oniy. 

This reduction would no doubt allow foreign buckles tọ be sold in 
this country for less than they could be made here and force us to 
close our shops, as our special machinery for making these goods 
could not be used for any other purpose. 

The concerns I have reference to are entirely independent of each 
other, and there exists between them the strongest competition for 
trade that is possible. 

We wish to inquire of you if there is any possible wa 
the proposed tariff increased; and if so, what steps it will 
to take? 

This, of course, is another instance where, without any special 
complaint by anybody of the price of the goods, with no combi- 
nation, with no large capitalization, a little industry that is able 
to employ 125 men in this country is to be put out of business 
and the business turned over to the foreigners, 

I trust the amendment proposed by the committee will not 
prevail. There must be some kind of business in this country 
which it is desirable to preserve. There must be some type of 
business which is legitimate. I do not understand how it is 
expected that these businesses will survive if they can not 
produce their products as cheaply as foreign countries can pro- 
duce them and put them in competition with them here without 
reducing the wages of their employees. 

I trust the committee amendment will not prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the American Pin Co., of 
Waterbury, Conn., make hooks and eyes, both brass and steel. 
They say: 

Although we have endeavored to honestly represent, through briefs 
filed with the Ways and Means Committee of the House and Finance 
Committee of the Senate, conditions relating to the hook-and-eye busi- 
ness in this country, we seemed to have failed to receive the recogni- 
tion which the subject deserves, judging from our viewpoint as manu- 
facturers. The following is a condensation of briefs filed, and we take 
this last opportunity of placing before you the facts, in hope that in 
the final consideration of the measure we may receive some considera- 


of having 
necessary 


tion. 

Under the McKinley bill, in the saving clause, the duty on hooks 
and eyes was 45 per cent, equal to 49 cents per great gross. Ye can not 
give the amount of importations, as they were covered by the saving 
clause and no record kept, but very large quantities came In, due to 
undervaluations. 
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The Wilson bill gave us a duty of 20 per cent, equal to 20 cents per 
great gross, and, remaining still in the saving clause of the , no 
statistics were kept as to importations. Undervaluations continued 
and our machinery for this class of goods was practically closed down. 

Under the Dingley bill hooks and eyes were removed from the sav- 
ing clause and given a gay of 54 cents per pound, plus 15 per cent ad 
valorem, equal to 37 cen r great gross. The year previous im- 
portations amounted to 237,860 pee valued at os. x 

During the year 1901 importations amounted to 63,572 pounds, val- 
ued at $15,033. 

42857. the year 1909 they amounted to 11,486 pounds, valued at 

The Payne bill reduced the duty to 44 cents per pound and 15 per 

t 


cent ad valorem, equal to 32 cents per great gross. 
Importations during 1910 amounted to 19,318 pounds, valued at 
$5,741; 1011, 54,463 pounds, valued at $15,583; 1912, estimated, 


60,000 punon . 

The Underwood bill and the Finance Committee bill abolishes the 
specific duty and leaves only an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent, equal 
to 11 cents per great gross, which will undoubtedly force us to stop our 
machines if the experience under the Wilson bill is repeated. 


COMPARISON OF WAGES. 


For opereta of automatic machinery: Per week. 
England pays — $10, 00 
Son, pays 7. 50 
United States pays = — 20.00 

aE — employ in packing goods, or bench wo so 
England bi gE e ean AA . » 3. 00 
Jalta e ee 
Niba BRO DETE na N LE --—— $8.00 to 9. 00 


The tenders of automatic machinery in England or Germany are 
women, who are paid not to exceed $3.50 per week, as against boy or 
men tenders in this country, who are paid from $7.25 to $9 per week. 
We do not consider it safe to employ women for this work. 

n 


nelose a copy of a law in 
England, and in comparison with the minimum wage in Eugiand our 
lant are 


both brass and steel wire, and while the labor cost per great gross is th 

same the material cost differs haba maen is —— as follows: x 
e percentages are: Ma 

r cent of e Whole ; labor, 58 per cent. Le $ e 

ooks and eyes, made of steel wire, the percentages are: T! 

22 per cent of the whole; labor, 78 per gent. z Pea 

This in itself would seem to show the injustice of an ad valorem duty, 
for it would give us on hooks and eyes made of brass, based on our own 
costs, about 14 cents, and on goods made of iron about 11 cents. As 
against the cost of the German manufacturer, based on their labor cost, 
goods made of brass, we would have 8 cents, and goods made of iron 
32 cents per great gross. 

Considering the question of carding, gur lowest price of 30 cents, as 
against the foreign price of 4} cents, this one item alone makes a dif- 
ference of 25} cents against us, while a duty is given us of practically, 
on the average, 69 cents, based on foreign costs. r 

Those comparisons, it seems to me, show what will happen to our 
business should the proposed tariff prevail. 

have a letter before me dated June 10, from a noted manufacturer 
in Germany, who is anxious to furnish us certain goods, and as part of 
his argument I quote: 4 
8 oparo ane 87 1 5 (girl or DEN) 82 operate 10 machines. 

c operator receives 0. mark per hour cents h 
the helper 0.15 mark per hour (31 cents 37 5 

Our operators would get 35 cents per the helper would get 
124 cents per hour. 

We make this last presentation of our case in hope that in final con- 
sideration of the bill we arf yet get some justice. We should have 
not less 35 per cent it is settled that we must have an ad 
valorem duty. We would prefer, of course, 43 cents per pound specific, 
plus 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. President, the President of the United States came before 
the Congress on the Sth day of April, 1913, at the opening of 
this special session of Congress, and made an address calling 
the attention of Congress to the purpose for which he had 
summoned us in extraordinary session. Here is what he said: 


Aside from the duties laid upon articles which we do not, and 
probably can not, produce, therefore, and the duties laid upon luxuries 
and merely for the sake of the revenues they yield, the object of the 
tariff duties henceforth laid must be effective competition, the whetting 

orld. 


hour). 
our an 


of American wits by contest with the wits of the rest of the w 

It would be unwise to move toward this end headlong, with reckless 
haste, or with strokes that cut at the very roots of what has grown 
up amongst us by long process and at our own invitation. It does 
not alter a thing to paer it and break it and deprive it of a chance to 
change. It destroys it. We must make changes in our fiscal laws, 
in our fiscal system, whose object is development, a more free and 
wholesome development, not revolution or upset or confusion. We 
must build up trade, especially foreign trade. We need the outlet and 
the enlarged field of energy more than we ever did before. We must 
build up industry as well, and must adopt freedom in the place of 
artificial stimulation only so far as it will build, not pull down. In 
3 the tariff the method by which this may done will be 
a matter of judgment exercised item by item. To some not accustomed 
to the excitements and responsibilities of greater freedom our methods 
may in some respects and at some points seem heroic, but remedies 
may be heroic and yet be remedies. It is our business to make sure 
that they are genuine remedies. Our object is clear. If our motive 


is above just chall and o an f n 
5 2 — pga ans gerant error of judgment 18 

Now, his object is not to destroy, not to upset, not to produce 
confusion, not to produce revolution. 

Mr. President, if that is his object and if that is the policy 
of the Democratic Party in revising the whole tariff fiscal sys- 
tem under which this country has flourished and grown so 
great, why do they not proceed to reduce duties slightly where 
they find them too high instead of cutting off such a percentage 
of the duty as that, according to the incontestable facts pre- 
sented here by the responsible people engaged in the production 
of these articles, absolutely makes it impossible for them to 
compete with the foreigners? 

I do not think anyone will claim that, in the long run, it is 
going to be beneficial to this country to turn over one by one 
the different industries of the country to the foreigners. Many 
of these items seem small in themselves but each manufactory. 
is engaged in producing its part of the total product of this 
country. 

Can anyone explain how it is that our manufacturers are to 
be able to compete with the foreign competitors except under 
equal conditions at least? Can anyone claim that we can con- 
tinue to pay the men who are working in these mills in this 
country two or three times the wages which are paid by those 
producing competing products on the other side of the ocean 
unless we reduce the cost of wages? How are we to compete? 
What is going to be the situation of our manufacturers when 
this bill in clauses like this is put into actual operation? They 
are to say to their men, “ You, men, know the cost of the pro- 
duction of this article. Here are our books. Here are our 
costs. You know what our competitors are paying in the way 
of wages. We can not continue this factory; in spite of threats 
to investigate us or in spite of accusations that we are con- 
spiring to produce panic for the purpose of discrediting the efli- 
ciency of the Democratic Party to govern this country we do 
not propose to continue this business at a loss, and we put it 
right up to you, men, Do you want to reduce your wages volun- 
tarily and have us continue in this business or do you want us 
to go out of the business?” What are the men going to say? 

Mr. President, the men are powerless. In many instances 
they are practically tied to the locality in which they live and 
work, Their children are there in school; their houses are 
there; their friends are there. They know this one occupation— 
how to run this special machine—and they are all experts in 
that line of business. Those men have got to agree, if they are 
to continue those positions, to a reduction of wages if the 
Democratic Party insists upon its program of reducing the 
protective tariff. 

The President says these matters ought to be considered item 
by item, and he says we are not to destroy. What ought to be 
done, it seems to me, if the Democratic Party is in good faith 
about this matter, is to try to equalize the conditions under 
which these people compete. Everyone should want the high- 
est standard of living in this country for the greatest number of 
its citizens, and no one ought to want to reduce our standard 
of living to the low level that admittedly exists abroad among 
our competitors. 

Now, what is pursuing the Democratie Party to compel them 
to this line of action, to violate the advice of their President 
and to destroy these concerns? Would it not be enough reduc- 
tion to place them upon an even basis? Would it not, as the 
President said, be a sufficient competition if every industry in 
America, the cost of production having been equalized, is com- 
peting upon an even plane, upon equal conditions, except as to 
the standard of living of its employees with its foreign competi- 
tors? 

Would not that satisfy whatever justice there may have been 
in the accusation that capital was getting too much of its share 
of the joint product of the efforts of labor and capital? Would 
not that cut down any exorbitant dividends that may be paid? 
Is not the Democratic Party satisfied to have this question 
shaved right down to a competition based absolutely upon the 
cost of production and leave the manufacturers and producers 
of the country, in the language of the President, to survive by 
the superiority of their wits and their inventive genius and 
their capacity for business? Is not that a hard enough test and. 
a great enough change to spring upon them suddenly, in view 
of the assurances that were given by the Democratic cam- 
paigners and promisers that no legitimate industry should be 
harmed and that anybody who attributed to the Democratic 
Party either the folly or the unpatriotic frame of mind which 
would be involved in a deliberate attempt to put them out of 
business was a fool and ought to have no attention paid to him? 

Many of the people who are producing the commodities which 
we are gind to sce the American people get, and which con- 
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tribute to the prosperity of this country, took the word of the 
Democratic orators that no legitimate industry was to be in- 
jured. They were assured and told not to get panicky; that it 
was simply Republican misrepresentation that their business 
was liable to be injured. Yet here what do we see. Of course 
I know more about it in my own State, because I am acquainted 
with many of its mills and with a great many of the men who 
own them and manage them. They are in large measure local 
industries, and a great many of them small industries, each one 
involving not only the prosperity but the entire life of the small 
community in which they have grown up for generations. 

What purpose is to be subserved by turning these prosperous 
little New England hamlets into deserted villages, with closed 
mills and abandoned houses? Even if it was right to do it, even 
if loyalty to some cold theory which had been put in some 
platform in the past demanded it, will it be good policy from the 
Democratic standpoint itself? Will it be a good illustration of 
the conservative capacity of the Democratic Party to preside 
over and adjust properly the wonderfully intricate mechanism 
that maintains productive activity in this country? I say, would 
it be a good demonstration of Democratic capacity to produce 
prosperity in this country and a good demonstration of the 
sincerity of their preelection promises? 

I will go further and say, Is it a good demonstration? What 
is the effect being produced right now upon the producers of this 
country at home? My colleague [Mr. McLean] put into the 
Rrconb a letter this morning from one of the producers of 
woolen goods in my State absolutely denying and repudiating 
a statement made by somebody in a letter which the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone] put into the Recorp the other day. 
-He says his mill is running well now because it is running on 
orders heretofore received; that his business is a seasonal one. 
After the passage of this bill he hopes, of course—I will not say 
he hopes against hope, but he hopes to be able to continue to 
run his mill, and he will run it so long as he can do it at a 
profit; but he can not be expected to imperil all that he has 
produced in his whole life work by attempting to run it at a 
loss in order to prove a Democratic theory at his expense or in 
order to reduce the pains of privation to those to whom he 
has heretofore been able to give employment at profitable 
wages. 

The cumulative effect of this, going on in every town and 
hamlet of this country, has already impaired confidence in the 
Democratic Party, both in the sincerity of its promises and in 
the expectancy of its capacity to accomplish any readjustment 
of the fiscal policies of this country without injury to business. 

I say, as the President said, treating this revision of the tariff 
as ii matter to be done item by item, this tremendous reduction 
put upon this product of my State should not prevail, and the 
rates of duty as heretofore existing should be maintained. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, there is nothing pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to paragraph 154. 

The SECRETARY. On page 44, line 25, before the word “cent,” 
the committee report to strike out “4” and insert “ ,“ so as to 
read: 

Lead-bearing ores of all kinds containing more than 3 per cent of 
lead, J cent per pound on the lead contained therein. 

Mr. STONE, That paragraph and the succeeding one were 
passed oyer to accommodate the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Brapy]. We were told that he desires to submit some 
remarks on both paragraphs, 

Mr. BRADY. I am not prepared to address the Senate this 
morning, and I will defer my remarks until the bill has been 
reported to the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to strike 
out “4 cent” and insert 13 cents.” 

Mr. STONE. I will ask whether the committee amendment 
has been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment has not 
been passed upon yet. 

Mr. STONE. I ask that it be submitted. 

Mr. LODGE. Is not the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah an amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. STONE. That may be so. Then I ask for a vote upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. I move to strike out 1 and 


insert “1,” so as to read “1 cent per pound.” I hope the Sen- 
ator from Missouri will accept that amendment. 

Mr. STONE. No; I can not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expected that answer. I am not disappointed. 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator I have no authority 
to accept it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator would just indicate that 
it is a proper amendment we can get votes enough to secure its 
adoption. 

Mr. STONE. Let the Senator proceed in his own way, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to take much time to discuss 
the amendment, because it was pretty thoroughly discussed 
yestefday. I have submitted some remarks upon this item 
before. I have no desire whatever to detain the Senate, but it 
is a vital question to the great mining interests of the inter- 
mountain country. 


It is true that the Senate committee has increased the rate 
from one-half cent provided in the bill as it passed the House 
to three-fourths of a cent, and I want to thank the committee 
for so doing. Lead is the only one of the great products of 
my State that there has been an increase in the rates provided 
by the House. Sugar is placed on the free list; wool goes 
on the free list; nearly everything that we produce in the 
State is placed on the free list. I am very, very thankful thar 
the State of Utah produces one product produced in Missouri 
and other States of the Union and thus receives at least a partial 
protection. I would not ask for a further increase if I did not 
feel it was absolutely necessary for that industry. 

Mr. President, I move to strike out “ and insert “1.” 
That will help a little toward what the rate ought to be; and 
upon that question I shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. When the Senator from Utah 
speaks of an increase, he means an increase over the rate in 
the House bill, and not over that contained in the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not an increase over the present law. The 
present Jaw is 13 cents a pound. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wanted to make that plain. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am now simply trying to see if Senators 
on the other side will not yield that one-fourth of a cent in- 
crease, because it may mean death or it may mean life to hun- 
dreds of mining properties, and particularly to those that are 
struggling for existence to-day. Therefore I offer the amend- 
ment and ask for the yeas and nays upon it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
committee, on which he demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson], and 
therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CuLperson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is unayoidably absent. He has a 
pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr, JAMES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

I desire also to state that my colleague [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
detained from attendance here by reason of illness, but that he 
has a general pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kren]. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sutru! and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, because I am interested 
in property which would in some measure be affected by the 
increased duty proposed in the amendment, I ask to be excused 
from voting on this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Wisconsin being excused from voting? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator is excused. 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. RaNnspEtt’s name was called). 
I announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] on account of illness. I ask that this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that 
Senator has not voted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then I withhold my vote, as I have a 
pair with that Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root], and 
therefore withhold my vote. I want to say, however, that if 
the Senator from New York were present, I should ask unani- 
mous consent to be excused from voting because I am inter- 
ested to a small extent in the subject matter to which this para- 
graph relates. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] to the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. BurteicH] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumner] is absent on account of sickness in his family. He 
is paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 
I wish this announcement to stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smit] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote. I vote 
“i nay.” 

Mr. THORNTON. I announce the necessary absence of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and also the fact that 
he is paired with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorf]. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] is detained from the Senate on busi- 
ness of the Senate. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Smiruj]. I ask that this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I also an- 
nounce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs], and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] are necessarily absent, and that 
they are unpaired. 

Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the negative). The 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] having come 
into the Chamber, I will transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hudnxs], and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—24, 
Borah Clark, Wyo. McLean Sherman 
Brady Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee ' Gronna Page Sterling 
Bristow Jones Penrose Sutherland 
Burton Lippitt Perkins ‘ownsend 
Catron Lodge Poindexter Warren 
NAYS—40. 

Ashurst Kenyon Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Kern Pomerene Smith, S. C. 

ryan Lane Robinson Stone 
Chamberlain Lea Saulsbury Swanson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Clapp Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thornton 
Fletcher Myers hields Tillman 
Hitchcock Norris Shively Vardaman 
James O'Gorman Simmons Walsh 
Johnson Overman Smith, Ariz. Williams 

NOT VOTING—31. 

Bankhead Dillingham La Follette Root 
Bradley du Pont 5 Lewis Smith. Md. 
Burleigh Fall McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Clarke, Ark. Goft Newlands Stephenson 
Colt Gore Oliver Thomas 
Crawford Hollis Pittman Weeks 
Culberson Hughes Ransdell Works 
Cummins Jackson Reed 


So Mr. Suoor's amendment to the amendment of the commit- 
tee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary concluded the reading of paragraph 154 and 
read paragraph 155. 

Mr. STONE. There is no amendment pending to that para- 
graph. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, on the suggestion of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], I find that we have not con- 
sidered paragraph 126, which was passed over for the accommo- 
dation of the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that paragraph was passed over 
at the request of my colleague, and, as he is not here to-day. 
I hope the paragraph may be passed over for another day. I 
think he will be here in a day or two. 

Mr. STONE. We have passed over the paragraph several 
times, but if the Senator so desires we will pass it over again. 
The next paragraph passed over is paragraph 163. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, that is the paragraph that was 
3 over at my request. I am entirely ready to go on with 
t now. 

Mr. STONE. Let me inquire of the Chair whether the 
committee amendments have been acted upon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendments have 
not been acted upon. 

Mr. STONE. Will it interfere with the purpose of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts if we should act on the committce 
amendments? 

Mr. LODGE. There is only one committee amendment strik- 
ing out the word “or” and inserting the words “or meters.” 
I have no objection to that being acted upon. 

Mr. STONE. I think that is the only committee amendment, 
and I ask that it be disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 163, page 47, line 18, before 
the word “ clocks,” it is proposed to strike out “or,” and in the 
same line, after the word “clocks,” to insert “or meters,” so 
as to read: 

163. Watch movements, including time detectors, whether imported 
in cases or not, watchcases and pana of watches, chronometers, box or 
ship, and parts thereof, lever clock movements having jewels in the 
escapement, and clocks containing such movements, all other clocks and 
parts thereof, not otherwise provided for in this section, whether sepa- 
rately packed or otherwise, rot composed wholly or in chief value of 
china, porcelain, parian, bisque, or earthenware, 30 per cent ad valorem ; 
all jewels for use in the manufacture of watches, clocks. or meters, 10 
per cent ad valorem; enameled dials and dial plates for watches or 
other instruments, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this paragraph, known as the 
watch paragraph, in past years and at the time of the passage 
of the act of 1909 was made an object of particular attack. I 
do not think there was any great popular moyement in regard 
to watches and the duties thereon. The demand came, so far 
as I can make out, from one of those disinterested philan- 
thropists who carry on business entirely for the benefit of the 
American public—a New York importer. I think the long- 
drawn howls in which he indulged made so much noise as to 
cause it to be belieyed that there was a real popular clamor 
about watches. It always reminded me of that little anecdote 
which Gen. Grant tells in his autobiography. He says that 
when he was a young officer at the time of the Mexiean War 
and was returning late to camp with a friend they heard a 
tremendous howling of coyotes ahead of them. His friend asked 
him how many he thought there were. He said he did not want 
to seem green, and therefore he replied that there might be 50, 
although it seemed to him there must be 5,000. As they topped 
the next hill and caught sight of the coyotes just across a 
little guich he saw that there were two, with their heads close 
together. [Laughter.] I think the clamor and agitation about 
watches is very much like that. 

The fact is the consumer does not suffer from the high price 
of watches, when a watch serviceable for ordinary purposes 
may be bought for a dollar. We are all familiar with that most 
ingenious and humorous of advertisements—* The watch which 
made the dollar famous ”—and we are told by the same high 
authority that some 32,000,000 of them have been sold. There 
is no doubt that in this country watches are very cheap. 

Mr. President, I am not going to waste my time or strength 
in going into the question of labor costs, which are totally dis- 
regarded by those who are manufacturing this bill; nor am I 
going into the question of competition or anything of that sort. 
I want to call the attention of the committee to the way in 
which the substitution of ad valorem for specific duties in this 
paragraph works out. I think the cut has been too severe, but 
I am not going to argue that part of it at all. 

In the last bill we added what are known as the marking pro- 
visions. Those, I am glad to see, have been retained in this 
bill. But those marking provisions are of but little value when 
you shift from specifics to ad valorems, The duties on watches 
under the Dingley Act were mixed duties; they were specifics 
and ad valorems. When that paragraph came up in 1909 it was 
referred to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] and myself as 
a subcommittee, and we reframed it. As we drafted it it now 
stands in the law, We drafted the marking provisions which 
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have been retained, and we substituted for the mixed duties 
straight specifics. 

Watch movements, which are the important thing, are graded 
according to the number of jewels in the works, which is the 
only real test of the value of a movement that there is. In 
putting on these specifics we did not increase the Dingley rates; 
we lowered them slightly throughout. The rates of 1909 were 
less than the rates of 1897. I want to call the attention of the 
committee to the result. 

In 1909, the last year under the Dingley Act—not a complete 
year, but the last year—the unit of value of watches containing 
not over 7 jewels was 80 cents. In 1911, after the Payne bill 
was in full operation, the unit of value was $1.07. In 1912 the 
unit of value of the lowest grade was $1.20. We had not in- 
creased the duties. Bear that in mind. We had slightly low- 
ered them. The value of the importations of watch movements 
containing not over 7 jewels fell off from $425,000 in 1909 to 
$369,000 in 1911, and $329,000 in 1912. That was not done by 
an increase of duties; it was done by making the duties spe- 
cific, and adding the marking provisions. In other words, we 
stopped the undervaluations The fraudulent watches that 
were brought in here were the cause of all the difficulty, and 
the specific duties, coupled with the marking provisions, ended 
the frauds and thereby reduced the importations. 

You have now restored the ad valorems and abolished the 
specifics. The result will be that your market will be flooded 
by undervalued watches of the worst kind and frauds on the 
purchasers. You will not get the revenue to which you are 
entitled. 

Let me call attention, also, to the way the ad valorem duty 
works out that you have imposed on all watches, without refer- 
ence to their grade. I am taking now the equivalent ad va- 
lorems. You have reduced the rate on the cheapest watches, 
taking the figures for 1912, from 58.54 to 30 per cent. You have 
increased the rate on the 11-jewel watch from 23 per cent to 30 
per cent. You have diminished the rate on the 15-jewel watch 
from 45 per cent to 80 per cent; on the 15 to 17 jewel watch 
from 46 to 30 per cent; on watches containing over 17 jewels 
from 36 to 30 per cent. You observe the enormous difference 
in the decrease in the different grades of watches, and also that 
in one case you have raised the duty 7 per cent. 

Take another and even more striking instance. You include 
in that list watch movements and time detectors. Everybody 
knows, I assume, what a time detector is. It is a species of 
watch or clock in which a spring has to be pressed at certain 
periods through the night to show that the watchman is on 
duty. ‘These detectors contain either 7 or 11 jewels. They came 
in under the old specifics at 75 cents for the T-jewel time de- 
tector and at $1.35 for those containing 7 to 11 jewels. The 
average value of the time detector imported is $10. They now 
pay a duty of either 75 cents or $1.85. You have put on them a 
30 per cent ad valorem duty. You have thus increased the duty 
on time detectors to $3 apiece. You have put on a prohibitive 
duty, a thing that never existed before. That is merely a 
forcible illustration of the absolute necessity of putting on 
specifics in the case of an article of this kind. 

If you will take specifies equivalent to your 30 per cent, taking 
your unit of value, and taking 30 per cent of that, making it 
equivalent to what you propose, and put on specifics for each 
grade of watches according to the number of jewels in the 
works, you will get a duty that will yield the highest revenue 
possible for that grade. You will prevent frauds on the 
revenue, taking the specific in conjunction with the marking 
provisions. You will get the revenue to which you are entitled; 
you will stop the undervaluation importation and the frauds, 
which perhaps were greater in this article than almost any in 
the tariff. You will avoid, also, the utter inequality which the 
sweeping ad valorem for every grade of watch inevitably causes, 

Mr. President, I can not conceive that any framers of a tariff 
bill should desire to open the door to undervaluations, That is 
not sound from the revenue point of view. You impose a duty 
of 30 per cent ad valorem. We assume that you mean to collect 
that duty on the proper value of the watch. But you can not 
do it, as these figures show plainly, because the moment we put 
on specifies, together with the marking provisions, the unit of 
value rose and the importations fell off. 

As I said at the beginning, I am not entering at all on any 
vain attempt to give to the watch industry the protection which 
I think it ought to have. I am merely discussing this duty from 
the point of view of intelligent revenue legislation. I say it is 
not intelligent revenue legislation to impose a duty which, on 
the item of time detectors alone, increases the rate from 75 
cents or $1.35 to $3, and makes a prohibitory rate under which 


nothing can come in, which reduces the duty on the lowest grade 
of watches 28 per cent and on the next grade increases it 7 
per cent. 

I think this is one of the schedules in which the rates, as 
experience has shown, in the interest of the honest collection of 
the revenue, ought to be made specific rates throughout. I 
submit that for the consideration of the committee. It seems to 
me that it is desirable that we should have an honest collection 
of revenue no matter what the economie poiicy of the tariff 
may be. The necessity of a revision of this paragraph is dem- 
onstrated by those figures, if I may call attention to them once 
more, because I wish to emphasize the point that when we 
changed the rates, without increasing them, to pure specifics, 
adding the marking provisions, the unit of value rose and the 
importations decreased, showing beyond a peradventure that we 
had been suffering from enormous undervaluaticn. As I say, 
the one instance of the time detector shows the falsity of this 
system where, by putting on the ad valorem of 30 per cent, you 
increase the duty from 75 cents or $1.35 to $3, making it pro- 
hibitory. 

It seems to me, if I may venture to say so, that this paragraph 
would profit by revision. 

I also wish to say a single word in regard to lever clock 
movements, which are also included under this paragraph. 
Under the former act they had a specific duty of $1 and an ad 
valorem of 40 per cent. The specific duty has been removed en- 
tirely and the ad valorem reduced from 40 to 30 per cent. 

That is an industry which has been recently developed in this 
country. The company with which I am familiar in my own 
State has not yet paid a dividend. It meets very severe foreign 
competition, but the business is growing. The clocks with the 
lever escapement are luxuries. They are not the clocks in 
common use. They are the little traveling clocks with which 
you are familiar, with glass sides for the most part. They 
have met very severe competition from abroad. 

I have a letter from the treasurer of the Chelsea Clock Co., in 
which he says: 

Over 95 per cent of our product is of “lever clocks and levyer-clock 
movements having jewels in the escapements,” every one of which is a 
luxury, as you can see by referring to the prices of same in our cata- 
logue, a copy of which is being sent to you under separate cover, 

That industry is a comparatively new one. It has been mak- 
ing its: way and gradually establishing itself under great diffi- 
culty. Its product is sold principally by jewelers, almost en- 
tirely, in fact, in the shops of large jewelers. I do not suppose 
it is worth while for me to go into the question of costs, but I 
think the clock movement having jewels in the escapement ought 
to have a specific duty of $1. There can be no good purpose 
served in annihilating this new and valuable industry, as would 
come to pass under the committee rate. 

It is almost impossible to undertake to amend this paragraph; 
for, in my opinion, it ought to be redrafted, and, in the interest 
of the revenue, keeping the rate of 30 per cent proposed specific 
duties, ought to be restored. 

I shall ask to print with what I have been saying some state- 
ments in regard to these lever clocks. I do not know precisely 
what amendment to propose, for the whole paragraph ought to 
be redrawn; but I will move to recommit paragraph 168 to the 
committee, 

I ask that this table which I have prepared, showing the com- 
parative ad valorems and specifics, may be printed as part of my 
remarks, and also some matter in regard to clocks which I send 
up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’Gorman in the chair). 
there be no objection, the matter will be printed as requested. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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Not over} 7-11 


7 jewels. 


1900 „ 11,242 617, 646 
WDE beer 8, 188 416,755 
DI.. 7,431 , O45 
Value: 
1909.. $42, 010 
$46, 065 
UT peers Dass $42,019 


$3.74 

$5. 63 

$5.65 
1900 t 38. 8 24... 
e 65. 24.00 - —— 
W 23.87 65} 46.78 30.722 — 
—— S — —— ö1Ej E 


Total ad valorem for cach year. 


Boston, August 9, 1913. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Senator: I have recelved a copy of the 
Dill and feel considerably alarmed over the proposition of reducing the 
rate on “lever clocks and lever-clock movements having jewels in the 
escnpement from the present (none too great) rate of 40 per cent 
and $1 per such clock or such clock movement to 30 per cent without 


Hon. Henry CABOT LODGER 


roposed new tariff 


any specific duty. The country has been led to believe that the poly 
of the framers of the present pro) uew tariff bill would be to in- 
crease the duty on luxuries and decrease them on necessities. 

Over 05 por cent of our product is of “lever clocks and lever-clock 
movements having jewels in the escapements.“ every one of which is a 
luxury, as you can see by referring to the prices of same in our cata- 
logue, n copy of which is being sent to you under separate cover. I 
believe that we have never sold more than two clocks to go to Japan, 
and I have no doubt that they are being duplicated, as the Japs are 
notorious for great skill in copying goods. Labor costs there, so I am 

formed, range from 16 to 30 cents per day, and the mills run long 
hours and employ thousands of children of tender age. I am sending 
a clipping from the Boston Transcript, dated July 31, 1913, referring 
to a recent report from our consul in Japan. The original of that re- 
port you no doubt can readily obtain, but the mere fact of such an 
exhibit of American-made s (and I notice clocks and watches are 
in that list) with duplicates of same made in Japan shown side by 
side should be a warning to our Representatives Congress not to 
subject the industries of America to any such competition. Look that 
list over and see how many of the oe are made right here in Massa- 
chusetts. All the Representatives from the Pacific coast and far West 
section ought to help in keeping out goods made with cheap labor in 


apan. 

Mm Monday, August 4, 1913 (this week), the works manager of one 
of the largest factories in Switzerland was in our office seeking busi- 
ness in certain material, large quantities of which we have pockat in 
this country, and he informed me that for“ matchers“ and “ finishers” 

the most skillful men in our employ and in watch factories, dota the 

nal timing, adjusting, and escapement work) his factory paid the 

275 Me 1 $12 per week. We pay such men all the way from 
o $7.50 per day. 

All these foreign countries obtain thelr raw material (chiefly brass 


and steel) as cheap or cheaper than we do. In size and shape of move- 
ments and general finish our goods are being copled by fore makers. 
The duty on these luxuries should certainly not be redu from the 


present rate of 40 per cent and $1 per clock or per clock moyement. 
Yours, truly, 

s CHELSEA CLOCK Co., 
By Cuas. II. PEARSON, Treasurer. 


[Clipping from Boston Transcript, July 31, 1913.] 


JAPAN'S TOME MANUFACTURES—TOKYO COMMERCIAL MUSEUM HAS EX- 
HIBIT OF ARTICLES WHICH MAY NO LONGER BE IMPORTED, 


(From Consul General Sammons, Yokohama.) 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the Commercial Museum at 
Tokyo as recently arranged consists of Japanese manufactured products 
which those interested believe may become suitable substitutes for 
manufactured products of various parts of the world. 

The Japanese-made articles are exhibited side by side with similar 

roducts from other countries. This unique exhibit comprises the fol- 
7 185 articles, herewith alphabetically arranged: 
Bookbinders’ cloth. Leather and manufactures: 
Cables, underground. Leather, sole. 
Carpets and window curtains. Fittings for machinery. 
Clothing and accessories: Metal manufactures : 


Blankets. Clips for hairdressing. 
Buttons. Cutlery. 
Hats. Enameled ware. 
ces. Lead tubes for gas and water 
Ribbons. works. 
Neckties. Locks. 
Stockings. Nails. 
Underwear. Scissors. 
Waterproof, ete. Modeling composition. 
Cotton manufactures : Paints, 
Shirtings. Paper: 
Sheetings. Art. 
Threads and yarns, Blotting. 
Electric lamps. Cigarette. 
Flax and hemp manufactures: Drawing. 
Ropes and threads, Ivory. 
Food and drinks: Printing, ete. 
Biscuits, Phosphorus. 
Brandy. Porcelain ware. 
Canned beef. Printing inks. 
Champagne. Shoe polish. 
Sauce. Tollet soaps and water. 
Wine. Stationery: Pencils and pens. 
Glassware. Watches and clocks. 


India-rubber manufactures. Toys. 
The Chelsea Clock Co. was established in 1897 and is and always has 


been engaged in making high-grade clocks, almost exclusively of the 
lever type, having jewels in the escapement. Previous to 1897 there 
had been repeat attempts to start an Industry of this kind in the 


United States, but did not succeed. One concern, the Boston Clock Co., 
with ample financial backing, started in or about 1880, and while pro- 
ducing a good, high-grade lever clock, the handicap of higher costs was 
too much and it threw up its hands and went out of business a loser of 
about $750,000. That concern was followed by about one-half dozen 
corporations every one of which failed or went out of business, and the 
Chelsea Clock Co. bought the plant of the last of these nonsuccessful 
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companies and with ample financial backing and the best of machinery 
has succeeded in holding its own and gradually building a business, an 
thus far has never paid a dividend nor, until the present year, has its 
chief owner and manager even had a salary, and now only at a modest 
rate. It is in the line of being moderately successful and its business, 
if unassailed, should constantly increase. It has never had any strike 
or labor trouble at its factory. Voluntarily and of its own accord and 
not compelled to by any law It established in 1906 a weekly schedule 
of 54 hours per week without any reduction in pay; but, on the contrary. 
it has voluntarily made several advances in rates of wages, so that 
to-day its operatives are well paid, and the nature of the work in 
making “lever clocks with jewels in the escapement” is In most re- 
spects practically the same as making the highest grade of watches, but 
being a clock is of a much larger type and material and requires spe- 
cially trained workmen, who receive higher wages than ordinary watch- 
factory help, some as high as $7.50 per day, in what is known as 
finishing and timing. About 85 per cent of the cost is labor, and com- 
paring with rate of wages paid in like industries in anman Germany, 
and Son Switzerland, a protective tariff not less than the present 
is needed. Keep in mind that the goods (lever clocks with jewels in the 
escapement) are luxuries. The present duty of 40 per cent and $1 per 
clock is hardly enough; in fact, some foreign makers—aside from the 
about 30,000 annuaily imported, the trade in which they have held for 
years on account of low labor costs and artistic designs of the French 
cases, a skill acquired by over a hundred years’ experience—are 
now attempting to take over a new industry for them by copying our 
high-grade auto-clock movements and other clocks, “all lever clocks 
with jewels in the escapement,” and, by copying exactly our designs and 
models, with their 3 low labor cost, have been and now are 
selling this (to them, new) class of goods in the United States. Keep 
in mind also that in France there Is a custom of “ farming out” the 
various parts to different families whose members, young and old, at 
odd times, day and evenings, make the material which later on is gath- 
ered Be. by assemblers at about any price they offer, and are thus 
enabled to make the completed article at a low rate and at a basis of 
labor cost against which our wage earners here should be fully pro- 
tected. Some importers would like the dutles removed, but ey 
acknowledge that the additional $1 specific duty imposed by the pres- 
ent tariff has not reduced their sales of the standard make of goods, 
a monopoly of which they have enjoyed for years and we can not com- 

te with at a profit, such as traveling clocks, an article retailing at 

‘om $10 to $50 and upward, all of which are such lever clocks. he 
$1 specific duty does not affect the popoter priced (about $4 to $5) 
imported traveling clock, which clock, while looking like it, is not a 
lever clock with jewels In the escapement. We strongly protest against 
any reduction in the present tariff—40 per cent and $1 per clock on 
“lever clocks with jewels in the escapement’’—as such rate is abso- 
lotely necessary to prevent continuing with only a reasonable pros- 
pect of dividends, and any reduction of the tariff would mean that the 
only place we can find to offset any reduced cost is in our labor, and we 
prefer increasing rather than decreasing wages. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the President of the 
United States says: 

We are called upon to render the country a great service in more 
matters than one. Onr responsibility should be met and our methods 
should be thorough, as thorough as moderate and well considered, 
based upon the facts as they are, and not worked out as if we were 
beginners. We are to deal with the facts of our own day, with the 
facts of no other, and to make laws which square with those facts. 
It is best—indeed, it is necessary—to begin with the tariff. 

What are the facts about the clock industry? This is one of 
the paragraphs in the bill which deal with the clock industry. 
This is an exceedingly important industry in the State of Con- 
necticut. It is a very old industry. It has existed there since 
the year 1800, beginning with small beginnings in the days of 
the old wooden grandfather’s clocks. At present this New 
Haven Clock Co., of New Haven, Conn., employs over 2,000 
skilled mechanics. The president of that company, in his dis- 
tress at what he believes to be the hayoc which threatens that 
industry, writes to me, saying: 

There must be some type of manufacturing industry that the present 
administration in power believes should exist, and if you can get 
them to describe that ideal type you will find it corresponds with ours. 

Things that happen here from day to day lead me to think 
that perhaps the industry which will be allowed to proceed 
upon its legitimate way unhampered is an ideal industry at 
present. 

The Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co., of Winsted, Conn., write: 

We are sending you copies of the brief of the clock manufacturers 
of the United States sent to the Ways and Means Committee, con- 
cerning our business. 
es place them where they will do us some good, if possible, and 
0 8 

Mr. President, I have not as yet been able to find the place 
which they are in search of as one which will do them any good, 
but I think at least they are entitled to have the facts which 
the President has advised Congress to ascertain before it pro- 
ceeds, for it would be unwise, in his own language, “to move 
toward this end headlong, with reckless haste, or with strokes 
that cut at the very roots of what has grown up among us by 
long process and at our own invitation.” He says: “It does 
not alter a thing to upset it and break it and deprive it of a 
chance to change. It destroys it.“ And he says that we ought 
to be in favor of “a more free and wholesome development, not 
revolution or upset or confusion. We must build up trade, es- 
pecially foreign trade.” 5 

Mr. President, what is being done in this paragraph as in 
others is not only not te build up foreign trade, but to allow the 
foreigners to build up their trade by surrendering our own mar- 
ket to them and abandoning our own productive activities. 
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The Sessions Clock Co., of Forestville, Conn., write: 


Permit us to call your attention to the fact that a lowering of the 
duties on the ordinary low-priced clocks would be a great hi p to 
the employees as well as the employers in the clock industry in 
America. The net profit on clock manufacturing is a very moderate 
one. The wages d are moderate and only such as are necessary to 
3 the workmen and their families in comfortable circumstances, 
a any reduction in the tariff would certainly require a reduction in 
wages, which would be most unfortunate, and would also bring to 
America a large amount of German and other foreign clocks, causing 
lack of employment here. 

2 * s s . s. s 

There is no watered stock in any of the leading companies in this 

line of business. 


Mr. Walter Camp, who in his day was the most celebrated 
football player in this country 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. After conferring with members of the sub- 
committee 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say after some conference with members 
of the subcommittee, we are willing that this paragraph shall 
be passed over for further consideration by the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. But there is a motion pending to recom- 
mit the paragraph, made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. LopcE]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said that we are willing that it shall be 
passed over and go back to the committee. That is agreed upon 
after conference with the Senator from Massachusetts a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not hear the latter part of the 
Senator’s sentence. To resume, Mr. Walter Camp, the president 
of the New Hayen Clock Co., writes as follows: 


As nearly as I can make out, the reasons for reduction of our tariff 
were that the clock companies do an export business amounting to 
some 8 or 9 per cent, and that the importation of clocks into this 
8 is only about the same proportion of the total volume of busi- 
ness done. 

It is assumed, in view of the above, that in these foreign markets 
we compete on a parity with the Germans and other foreign manufac- 
turers, and that without the benefit of the duty, hence the question 
arises, Why should we not compete here without a duty? hat is 
vitiated by the fact that in the countries where we do the best export 
business we are protected by a pen For instance, if you will 
examine into the facts rela o our business in Brazil, you will find 
that we have a preferential there over the Germans of 2 per cent in 
all the figures that have been collected. 


Mr. President, I do not intend to read the whole of this com- 
munication, but in view of the suggestion made by the chairman 
of the committee that he will consent that the paragraph be 
recommitted, I will ask that the rest of the letter may be 
printed in the Rxconb and that the brief of the American Clock 
Manufacturers, which I have here, may be printed in the 
Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done, The Chair hears no objection, and by consent, if there 
be no objection, paragraph 163 will be recommitted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Furthermore, even with this, our export business is gradually dwin- 
dling in its proportion, and the clocks we are now exporting we are 

rmitted to rt merely from the fact that the foreign competitors 
ave not yet red to copy those AU eee ae patterns, and, as you 
probably know, the fashions in clocks of some of those far eastern 
eountries do not change as they do with us. Hence, until the Ger- 
mans desire to copy these rapes which undoubtedly they will do 
eventually, we hold this trade by their sufferance. They can take it 
at any moment they desire, because they have copied Sey machine 
we have mẹde to reduce the cost of our clocks, and there is nothing 
now in the way of efficiency that is left to us. This you can easily 
judge from the fact that we sell a nickel alarm clock—263 operations 
besides the other cost—for 424 cents. Now, the foreigners, with ma- 
chinery Jost as up to date as ours and with help that on an average 
is paid cents an hour, where we pay 20, can supplant us in an 
market. Were we a big monopoly or combination that had accumulat 
large profits or had paid on watered capitalization, we might haye 
something to go upon, but as we have steadily uced the cost of 
clocks to the consumer through our perfecting of machinery and com- 
petition, one with another, until we sell a clock to-day at the lowest 
price it was ever sold for in the history of the world, we can not be 
charged with having increased the cost of living or our product havog 
in any way furnished profits for us at the expense of the consumer, an 
we have no pile of profits made in this way to draw upon, 

Hence I hope you will excuse me for referring to us as the “ for- 
gotten man” in this case and asking that your committee consider 
our brief, already filed, together with the above-mentioned facts in 


addition. 
There is one other tion $ mentioned to you and which you asked me 
to put in writing, and that is this: I understand that because the 
imports are only about one-eleventh or one-twelfth of our total produc- 
tion that the question is raised w we should consider this a source 
of competition. In the first place, it has increased in the last four or 
five years some 70 per cent, and the amount, considering the kind of 
clock imported, is between two and three million clocks now, and these 
clocks are the very ones that interfere most with our business, for a 
reason that can be readily understood by any manufacturer. A great 
many of the clocks we manufacture, like gilt novelties, missions, etc., 


are as much a matter of fashion as are ladies“ frocks. No manu- 
facturer, therefore, could stock up during dull periods with clocks which 
in another year may be unsalable. The staple clock in which fashion 
does not change is the nickel alarm clock, and hence in dull riods 
the American clock manufacturers have no fear in stocking up heavil 
in these ds, thus enabling them to run their factories in dull 
periods, nder the proposed reduction in duty the German clock of 
this character will come in so much cheaper than ours that even our 
best efforts will not erable us to make up the difference and we shall 
not be able to stock on these staples, as a type of clock—the one that 
we sell—as mentioned above, for 421 cents—can be landed in here to 
sell something under 35 cents. 

I would also call attention to the point that many of these foreign 
clocks have been made up, but are held back pending the proposed 
reduction, and last year's imports were less considerably than they 
would have been had there been no prospect of this reduction coming. 
The importers were not averse to having the volume of imports during 
the last year lessened as far as possible, for this was their argument. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of pans this before you 
and your committee, and I hope that they will fi the time to go 
over my 8 brief, together with this additional matter, for even 
those who feel most strongly that the tariff should be revised have 
gone over this brief and have stated that the case of the clock industry 


was absolutely unique, and from every standpoint having reduced the 
cost to the consumer to the lowest limit, having perfected to the high- 
est degree the manufacture by the use of ingenious ma es, having 


not averaged in the last 25 years a profit above legal in on the 
money invested, . a 3 which its dividends have 
been paid—not water, but actually less than the amount of money put 
in, being in no eombination or bag eg active com; tion with each 
other, who do not sell their goods cheaper abroad than at home—an 
industry, in fact, which answers every criticism that has been brought 
against the so-called vested and protected interests, 

Very truly, yours, WALTER Camp, 


ParaGrarPH 163.—Crocks. 


Tue New Haven CLOCK CO., 
New Haren, Conn., April 25, 1913. 
Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL, SimMoxs, 
Chairman Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mn. Simmons: We have asked your consideration of clocks on 
their merits in the tariff matter. There is just one point we wish to 
call to your attention showing that they should have this considera- 
tion. A clock is not an article of daily consumption. The life of an 
eight-day striking mantel clock is at least 10 years, and such a clock- 
can be bought anywhere in this country to-day at retail for $2 or less, 
making it represent an annual outlay of 20 cents. These prices have 
been made possible by the introduction of special machinery, and we 
have redu the cost of clocks to the consumer 50 per cent the last 
25 years. We have TESTA reached the limit of human ingenuity 
in the matter of machine work on clocks, and we haven't room to go 


further. Our brief, which we bave presented, shows how the foreigners 
have PATAH imitated our machinery until they are as well alpi 
as we are and paying their labor only about one-third or one-half, e 


increase of these foreign clocks from 1908 to 1912 was 70 per cent. 
Somewhere between two and three million of them came in last year. 

A skilled clock worker's budget shows that he and his wife and three 
children—all of them working—earn 1,540 marks a year, approximately 
$365. Our people earn two and one-half times that. 

We are already informed that there are ope shipments awaiting 
the reduction in duty, and, of course, we realize that any of the patterns 
that are brought below a margin of profit must be abandoned, and we 
do — ip why Se 8 will not eee their prices. The 
savin any event to the consumer, when he is on ing 20 cents a 
year * his clock, is of course infinitesimal. TENTES 

Apologizing for troubling vou further on this matter, but wishing to 
have you note wherein the clock Industry should be heard on its merits, 
I beg to remain, 

WALTER CAMP. 


Tun ANsontA CLOCK Co., 99 Jonx STREET, 
New York, N. Y., May 6, 1913, 
Hon. FURNIFOLD M. SIMMONS, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I take the liberty to write to you as briefly as I can in 
regard to the duties on clocks, being fully aware that any letter, how- 
ever short, is a tax on your most valuable time. 

I understand that it was proposed to reduce the duty on clocks from 
40 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent ad valorem, and I understand 
that after the brief of the clock manufacturers was filed it was pro- 
posed to reduce this duty from 40 to 35 per cent; then, at the last 
moment, before the bill went in, this was again reduced to 30 per cent. 

The wages which we pay and which have gradually and steadily 
increased within the last 10 years and the reduction in the number of 
hours which we are allowed to operate our factories have 
increased the cost of our production, while the competition 
abroad is such that the prices at which we sell our goods have heen 
reduced to such an extent that to-day we receive for nor product fully 
40 per cent less than we obtained five years ago. e have been 
adopting new methods and purchasing at very great expense the most 
5 machinery, and foe we have been compelled to reduce our 
prices on account of the German competition. 

I hope you will permit me to submit to you respectfully my personal 
investigation in regard to this matter: 

1. The wages paid for similar work in Germany are 60 per cent less 
than the wages we pay here, 

2. They have imitated all our machinery, and they have imitated the 
patterns of every clock we make. 

3. They have sent their product to this country at less prices than 
they sell the same in their own country. 8 

They have imitated not only the shapes and styles of our clocks, but 
they have even copied the names which we use. 

In exporting their goods to other countries they have the assistance 
of the Government in that they only pay a small percentage of freight 
on goods thus exported. In fact, on goods exported from Germany to 
this country the manufacturers ey freight on clocks from their 
factories to the port of export to amount of only half of the reg- 
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ular charge; and while our tariff has nothing to do with our business 
abroad, yet it is well to mention that we are crowded out by these 
people from all foreign countries, and we are compelled to rely on home 
consumption. We therefore consider that the small duty of 35 per cent 
is not even equal to the difference in wages existing between German 
manufacturers and American manufacturers. 

The wage question in the manufacture of clocks is one of the most 
important features of our business. The wages we y amount to a 

reater percentage than the amount we have to pay for raw material. 

herefore in the manufacture of our product we are not assisted by any 
reduction that ma take place in the tariff for the importation raw 
material. Our p move outlay in the manufacture of our ware is for 
wages, and wre A further reduction in the price of our mes to meet 
foreign competition will only eventually result in a compe led reduction 
in wages in our factories. 

I submit this most respectfully, and I hope that I have not given 
undue extension to this letter. 


BRIEF OF CLOCK MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The American was the pioneer in introducing to the world the manu- 
facture of serviceable clocks at low prices to the consumer. Unlike 
almost all other articles, clocks are sold to-day lower than ever be- 
fore, and the cost to the consumer has been reduced 50 per cent in the 
last 25 e cost now for an eight-day striking mantel clock 
for the living room and a nickel alarm clock for the room does not 
exceed a rate of 45 cents a year for both. 

In the United States there are 15,000 hands employed in the clock 
industry. They are paid on an average of two and a half times what 
their competitors receive in foreign countries. Here are the budgets 
of such help, from which may be gathered an idea of the value of the 
we es. es gag the Due t of a skilled 1. — paer = 5 

family o persons, du one year ese ple 
dwelling place three rooms Aud efechen) = 
The wages of the husband ee were only 864 marks, but his wife 


to their 
expenses, they both worked overtime, the pay for this ove e reach- 
280 3 In this tg A oer 

W. 


year 
70 marks their total expenses of the but 


ts and 
For instance, Budget No. 
gives the total 


of 388 
of 393 marks and of 445 
clock shop shows in three months Seg ig of 272 marks and cost of 
living 251 marks, while a brass turner, a six months’ period, shows 
wages of marks and expenses of marks. 


Budget No. 1—®Skilled clock maker, 
(Period, 1 year; 5 persons; dwelling place, 3 rooms and a kitchen.) 
RECEIPTS. 


Wages of husband_-_------------------~~~------------------ 
Wages of wi 
Overtime 


oe ERS i SS bee 
work of both husband and wife 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES. 


—— ——ê een 


Sugar „„ ee 
Balt, spices, etc__--.__._-----.----.-—--. 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 


Household expenses as above 


Shoes 
Laundry and hous 
Cigars and tobacco 
Amusements 
Sick: beneit and insurance————=. de 
Books 


Budget No. 2.—Woodicorker in clock factory. 
(Period, 3 months.) 
RECEIPTS, 


ee Pine RO ee ee a ee ee er 200. 73 

Contributions from son and daughter — — 
Overtime A 28. SS 
247.11 
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HOCSEHOLD EXPENSES. 


— — — 


Budget No. 3.—Clock-case cabinet maßer. 
(Period, 1 year; family of 6 persons.) 


Wages of father, son, and daught board 
Cost of living SEITE LEG, z AES) AnG revena Tran noarden 


Budget No. 4—KBawyer, skilled worker, 
(Period, 1 year ; married.) 


Budget No. 5.— General workman in clock shop. 


„FF FT 
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Consul Harris, of Mannheim, in repor! on factory inspection in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden in 1906, states that the 9 many 
of those employed in factory labor in their homes exceed those of like 
sary aha in factories, adding: “ But these earnings are often the result 
of labor extended far into the night. In the Black Forest clock indus- 
55 a Mans, Bhai of from 14 to 16 hours is common; also in many 
other industries. In the city of Pforzheim, which is a center of an 
enormous jewelry manufacture, the average daily wages for adult fe- 
males is said to be 38 cents, and in the surrounding vill 31 cents, 
while the average daily w. of female chain makers is 46 cents, an 
in other branches of jewelry manufacture is 45 cents. The avera 
daily wages of burnishers of silverware at Carlsruhe is 79 cents, while 
that of other female employees in factories in that city is 36 cents, and 
in the surroun villages 31 cents. Adult females, working at their 
homes for a metal-ware factory at Bohrenbach, earn an average of 45 
cents per day, while the average paid for femalé labor in that locality 
is 33 cents per day. Females of the doll department of a la cellu- 
loid factory near nnheim are said to earn from 45 cents to cents 
per day in home labor, while the average wage paid female labor in the 
suburb is 41 cents.” 

here are between twelve and fifteen thousand le in this country 
engaged in the clock industry. There is no combination or trust, the 
capital employed is not watered, and the profits have never been large 
enough to tempt larger inyestment, while two or three of the clock 
companies have fail owing to the small margin between cost and 
selling price. Improvement machinery is the only that has 
enabled the manufacturers to thus steadily reduce the cost to the con- 
sumer, The clock manufacturers were at one time protected by a duty 
of 50 per cent. This has been reduced to 40 per cent, and at this duty 
the foreign clocks have been co in in steadily increasing numbers, 
thus threatening the continuance of the industry. 


The following figures show this increase: 
Imports of clocks from Germany. 


$276, 766. 00 
71, 133. 00 
803, 368. 04 


Illustrations of this kind of competition tell the difficulties under 
which the clock makers haye been 3 
ing rt trade. Certain 


Some years — —— had a fairly flour 

sorea manufa rs sent „ posing as ordinary laborers, into 
our factories, where they re in some cases as long as two years, 
making drawings of our machinery, and finally returning and copy- 
ing that machinery. Not content with this, they further copied the 
exact sha of our clocks, and, finally, that not being ciently 
effective, they used our very names; goin, into Australia and other 
mar and a clock of inferior 


liberately ated the 
ntention of 
The New Haven Clock Co. protested, and the 


obeyed 
mittent ” off the 


which are not ours. 

A 8 example of this was in the case of a New York body last 
fall. The following was sent by the tariff reform committee of the 
Reform Club to widely distributed papers and printed in large capital 


letters : 
“Made in New Haven; for export, 55 cents; in America, 68 cents, 
(Picture of clock.) Discrimination against American purchaser, 25 
per cent, protected by duty of 40 per cent.” 
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Now, as already repeatedly stated, the New Haven Clock Co. does 
not sell its product at lower prices abroad than it does in this coun- 
try, and at the very time the above article was published was selling 
the clock mentioned in New York City to the trade at the same price 
as quoted in the foreign market, and this clock was then being sold to 
several domestic concerns In New York at 55 cents. 

The New Haven Clock Co. promptly took this up with Mr. Holt, 
chairman of the tariff reform committee, aski him to come to New 
Haven, offering him access to their books, but this he said he was 
unable to do. 

He, however, called at their New York office, where he was shown 
their sales books, and he was thoroughly convinced that the state- 
ment was an error and agreed to make a correction. 

The following letter was received from him: 


TARIFY REFORM COMMITTEE, 
September 10, 1912. 
Mr. WALTER CAMP, 
President and Treasurer the New Haven Clock Co. 


Dear Mr. CAmr: I am sorry to have delayed so long the 8 
and publication of the correction inclosed herewith, which I hope will 
be satisfactory to you and to the New Haven Clock Co. This correc- 
tion is being sent this week to all the newspapers to which the export 
and W price articles were sent. 
jery truly, yours, 
Byron W. Hort, Chairman. 

Extract from inclosure : 

“The tariff-reform committee has investigated and is convinced that 
these companies do not discriminate against the American consumer. 

To sum up, the clock industry would like to be judged upon the 
merits of their own case and belleve that the present duty should 
remain. The proposed new duty is a cut of 25 per cent, which would 
only reduce the cost to the consumer about the amount of a postage 
stamp a year, while it would jeopardize the continuance in the indus- 
try of some 15,000 people. aturally, if the manufacture of clocks 
were stopped in the United States, the price to the consumer of the 
imported article would be raised at once, so that the net result would 
be higher prices for clocks. 

The facts upon which this is based are that— 

First. The clock makers have steadily reduced the price of clocks 
to the consumer of the United States, who now pays only a little more 
than half what he paid for similar clocks 25 1 5 ago, and in spite 
of the increased cost of labor and material and the rising tendency in 
other lines this is still downward. 

Second. That forei importations under the present duty have 
steadily increased and are now threatening the industry. 

Third. That the wages paid in foreli countries are so low in com- 
parison with the American clock makers’ py, that a man receives 
over here in approximately two and one-half days what he would re- 
ceive over there in a week, and that even a lower rate prevails in the 
case of women. 

Fourth. That the clock manufacturers of the United States do not 
sell their product abroad at lower prices than for home consumption. 

Fifth. That they are in no trust, and competition prevails at all 
times among them to such an extent as to enforce the strictest economy 
and greatest efficiency upon these plants. 

Sixth. That the amount of dividends on the invested capital has 
been hardly commensurate to the amount of risk involved. This is 
particularly emphasized by the fact that, while two or three of the 
companies have failed, there has, with one exception, been no new 
8 tempted to go into the business by the probability of profit- 
able returns. 

Seventh, That there is no water or capitalization of good will in 
the clock companies of the United States. 

Eighth. That their stocks have never been subjects of stock-market 
manipulation. 

Ninth, That approximately 50 per cent of the cost of the ordinary 
clock is labor. 

Tenth. That the horological schools established by the Government 
in the clock-making districts of — . — countries save the manufac- 
turers the cost of experts and experimental work, all of which the 
American manufacturer is obliged to bear himself. 

Eleventh. That the methods employed in this competition by the 
foreign makers are what would be classed in this country as unfair, 
if not illegitimate, making use eyen of the very names of our clocks 
on their products. 

Twelfth. That the clock makers are paying more and more for 
materials and help, while furnishing clocks for lower and lower 


rices. 
R Thirteenth. That, as far as an element in the high cost of living is 
concerned, the actual consumer can buy a mantel clock for $2 and an 
alarm clock for 75 cents. The life of the former is at least 10 years 
and the latter 3, so that less than 1 cent a week covers clocks at their 
present prices. 

Representatives of the prcon party in wer have repeatedly 
asserted that the individual or the small business, in contradistinc- 
tion to the overcapitalized trust or monopoly, would be given a fair 
show, and that such legitimate industry would have nothing to fear 
from tariff legislation. Hence it seems reasonable that the clock in- 
dustry should be considered upon its own merits and should not be 
made to suffer for the sins of others. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 169, 
page 50, line 8, before the words “per centum,” to strike out 
“95” and insert “20,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

169. Articles or wares not specially provided for in this section; if 
composed wholly or in part of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles 
or wares plat with gold or silver, and whether partly or wholly 
manufactured, 50 per cent ad valorem; if composed wholly or in chief 
value of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or 
other metal, but not plated w gold or silver, and whether partly or 
wholly manufactured, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before paragraph 169 is dis- 
posed of I desire to submit some general observations upon this 
schedule. I shall be very brief and shall content myself with 
printing the tables and documents to which I may refer instead 
of reading them. 


The census figures of 1904 place the value of products of iron 
and steel manufactured in the United States at about $2,200,- 
000,000 and the value of products of metals other than iron and 
steel at about $920,000,000, or a total of about $3,100,000,000, 

The census of 1910, covering the census year of 1909 and 
relating to the same manufactures, shows a total of nearly 
$4,400,000,000, or an increase of more than 40 per cent in five 
years. 

Against this enormous domestic production there were im- 
ported into the United States in 1912 products dutiable under 
the metal schedule to the value of only about $50,000,000, being 
practically little more than 1 per cent of the domestie produc- 
tion. The significance of these small imports is emphasized by 
the fact that during the same year our exports of these prod- 
555 3 to 8306, 000,000, or six times as much as we im- 
po 5 

These official figures would seem to show two things: 

First. That the duties in the present law upon many of the 
products embraced in this schedule are prohibitive. 

Second. That this industry needs no tariff protection, even 
from the Republican standpoint, and that but for the necessity 
of reyenue these products could in the main be transferred to 
the free list without any injury to the domestic producers. 

In confirmation of the prima facie case made out by these 
general figures I have here a table showing the production, 
exportation, and importation of about 30 of the leading prod- 
ucts covered by this schedule, which, without reading, I will 
ask to have embodied in my remarks. 

Mr. President, these 30 leading products contained in these 
tables carry duties which the imports show to be practically 
prohibitive. It shows, first, that the domestic production of these 
products last year amounted to $2,059,000,000, the imports 
amounted to $10,420,000, and the exports to $107,000,000, and 
revenue actually collected by the Government only $3,314,000. 

It will be noted from this table, first, that upon these 30 
articles, covering one-fifteenth of our entire domestic produc- 
tion of all things, products of the mines and of the forests and 
of the factories and fields, the imports amounted to $10,000,000, 
while the exports amounted to $107,000,000; or, that we ex- 
ported last year more than ten times as much of these 30 leading 
products as we imported. 

It shows, secondly, that from this domestic production of over 
$2,000,000,000, representing, as I said, one-fifteenth of the entire 
domestic production of this country, the revenue received by the 
Government under these prohibitive duties amounted to only 
$3,300,000; that is to say, the imports of these products 
amounted to only fifty-six one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the 
domestic production, and the revenues derived from these items 
amounted to only 1 per cent of the total revenues collected by 
the Government in that year. In other words, one-fifteenth of 
the production of this country, on account of these prohibitive 
duties, paid only 1 per cent of the revenues of the Government, 
while the other fourteen-fifteenths of our production paid 99 
per cent of the customs revenues of the Government. 

These facts, Mr. President, would seem to demonstrate con- 
clusively that the duties upon these 30 leading products in the 
metal schedule are prohibitive. 

I ask permission, without reading, to insert the table as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O'GorMAN in the chair). 
There being no objection, it will be so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Prohibitire rates of Schedule C. 
[Exports and imports for 1912, production for 1909.] 


Article. Production. Import. Duties. 

Tron in pigs. $387, 830,000 $82, 389 

14,004 

Bar iron, etz. 988, 000 29, 308 

Round iron in rods or coils......| 1 121, 488, 423 7,380 

Structural iron and steel 65, 565, 000 37,244 
Boiler or other plate of iron or 

2,035 

0,244 

15, 446 

710,711 

2, 047 

C9, 627 

538, 342 

30, 286 

94, 844 

561, 431 

4,098 

650 
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Prohibitive rates of Schedule C—Continued. 


Article. | Production. | Export. 


Tubes, fues, pipes, ete. $191,283 
F * 37,548 

ved 16, 949 
Saws of all kinds. 8,720 
Wheels for rallw ay 16, 767 


(Covers other forgings, in- 
cluded NN in the im- 
statistics. 
5 


3,314, 005 


ö Z —— 30 


t Estimated. 

2 Fifty-six one-hundredths of 1 per cent of production. 

Average ad valorem duty on above, 31.89 per cent. 

Norn.— This average may be claimed to be a low rate of du 
in the case of some of the above articles, in fact in the case of most 
of them, the industry is so strong in this country that the only effect 


„but 


of this duty is to enhance the price to the consumer. In many cases 
no more goods would be imported, even if the entire duty were removed. 


Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from North Carolina 
if all the 30 leading products to which he has referred are now 
placed on the free list in this bill? 


Mr. SIMMONS. I am not speaking of the free list under this 
bill. I am speaking with reference to the present law and not 
the bill. I have stated that they were all under high duties, 
which were prohibitive. 

Mr. President, I offer another table here in confirmation—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator reaches that subject, I 
should like to inquire if the list he prints in the Recorp gives 
the names of the particular products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, of each one of them. It specifies the 
production, the exports, the imports, and the revenues received 
from them, 

Mr. President, in confirmation of the statement that most of 
these things require no protection, even from the Republican 
standpoint, I have here a statement of exports for the year 1912 
of a large number of the more important commodities embraced 
in this schedule. It will appear from this table that there is 
hardly a country in the world to which we are not exporting 
these commodities, and in many instances in competition, upon 
equal terms, with the yery countries the opponents of this bill 
have contended, in the arguments we have had here, that we 
can not compete with in our own market places, where we have 
a tariff advantage under this bill of about 19 per cent. 

Mr. President, I shall read but briefly from this table, because 
it is very long; but taking the subject of wire rods and all 
other bars or rods embraced in the schedule, I find that last 
year we exported $4,250,000 worth of these products to Europe 
and to Canada, exporting to England, a country which the op- 
ponents of this measure seem to fear so greatly, in that year, 
$257,000 worth of these commodities. 

Billets, ingots, and blooms of steel. We will all recall the fact 
that when these subjects were up for discussion during the con- 
sideration of that paragraph, Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber declared we would be able to compete in this market 
with England and with Germany in the manufacture of even 
these products, if duties in the present law were reduced. I 
find, Mr. President, that of these products we exported last 
year to England $3,839,000 worth; to Scotland $100,000 worth ; 
and to Canada $1,200,000 worth. 

Steel rails we exported all over the world—to England, to 
Scotland, te Canada, to Brazil, to Chile, to Japan, and to a 
number of other countries. Of steel we exported to Italy 
$300,000 worth; to the Netherlands $100,000 worth; to England 
and Scotland $427,000 worth; to Canada, where England has, 
I believe, a preferential tariff against us of 30 per cent, in com- 
petition with England we exported of this product about 
$1,500,000 worth. 

Of barbed wire I find that we exported last year to 15 differ- 
ent countries, some of them European countries. Builders’ 
hardware is another item that we were told, when we had that 
subject under consideration, we would be unable to compete 
in our own markets with England and Germany and France if 
the duties were reduced to any considerable extent; and yet I 
find that last year we exported to Europe nearly $2,000,000 
worth of hardware—locks, hinges, and so on—to France 
$136,000 worth, Germany $169,000 worth, Russia $171,000 werth, 


England $517,000 worth, and to other European countries 
$594,000 worth, in addition to exportations to many other coun- 
tries. 

Now, as to tools, I recall how insistent Senators on the other 
side were in their contention that we could not compete upon 
tools. Yet, Mr. President, last year we imported to Belgium, 
where it is said that iron and steel and their products were 
manufactured cheaper than in any other country in Europe, 
$207,000 worth, to France $390,000 worth, to Germany $588,000 
worth, to the Netherlands $115,000 worth, to Norway $111,000 
worth, to Russia $269,000 worth, to Sweden $111,000 worth, to 
England $1,062,000 worth, to Scotland $106,000 worth, and to 
Canada $1,686,000 worth. 

Of cash registers we exported last year $3,500,000 worth, and 
of this over $2,000,000 worth were exported to European coun- 
tries. 

Of metal-working machinery we exported last year to Europe 
alone over $10,000,000 worth. 

Of typewriting machinery we exported to Europe last year 
about $10,000,000 worth. 

Of all other machinery we exported to Europe last year about 
$14,000,000 worth. 

Of pipes and fittings, which have been the subject of discus- 
sion — we exported to Europe last year abom $6,000,000 
worth. 

If we could sell all these products abroad after paying the 
tariff duties of the country of exportation in competition with 
the local producer who paid no tariff tax, why do we need pro- 
tection against the foreign producers in our own market, where 
they pay in many a tariff tax and our producers none? 

I will not detain the Senate to read the long table, but I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be incorporated as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Articles covered by Schedule C orted from the United States in 1912, 
together with the value and the principal countries taking them, 


Iron ore: 
SRD WO Ea ones rc soe AE NTA $2, 806, 636 
= 
CAI a A E a A E 2, 806, 238 

Small amounts to England, Denmark, Germany and 
Netherlands. 

Pig tron: 
TOERE VAA a A AN I A oe 2, 658, 428 
136, 203 
290, 850 
146, 490 
1, 979, 355 

Soap, and old iron: 

AE VR e ae OA AAA 1, 196, 409 
LES ESR ETE ESE E E ̃ ͤ EE A AE 417, 633 
E ee TEA E E SS E ee 737, 167 

Bar iron: 
TTTT—TT—TT—T—T—T0T—T—T—T—＋—＋T—T—T——————— 577. 898 


Wire rods, steel: 


77 ̃ĩ˙ :!—ͤ—ęä— . — an ee e 
oS 

r e —— 1. 412. 91 

Va E De wee ee Ee E e ee ee — 1. 303 
E 

All other bars or rods, steel: 

Total value !.. ͤ . E EAC | 
——_—= 

F777 T—TT—T—T—T—T—X—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—————— 73. 470 


3 Ingote, and blooms of steel: 


e a EE ENAN — 5. 184, 221 
3 ˙ A 
3, 839. 031 
„068 
1. 200. 710 
Hoop. band, and scroll iron or steel: 

Ga) yal i eee eee 365, 524 
Moelan — — — — 281.8 8 

Routh Atiericn 250 a cose oana nee 91 
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Rails. steel. for railways: 
otal wales = PES Seed he a $12, 134, 446 
E 


Iron; 

eie eee eee meme 11, 320. 829 
a CT, AE e EA R E Aa 104, 594 
Noreen 104, 474 
Other 150, 471 
Canada , 030, 648 
Mexico S, 372 
Cuba 19. 748 
Argentina 1, 778. 283 
Brazil. 317. 77 

F 259, 951 


Other South America 
British East Indies — 


SAOR VOREN ee ee ee -- 1,475, 609 
Australia -__—. ~~ „44c„%!„„„„„«! = 4, 589 
British, South r a ee ee 297, 890 
Å 

Steel: 
Total value ⁰ʃAE— — 12,327,561 
= 


sn. 
Austr: 


Tin 8 terneplates, and tagger's tin: 
otal value 


Pe) Oy fee eee ES eS ee ee 
89ꝙ968 ens 


Structural iron and steel: 
Total value» 5G 


Wire, barbed : 


Nee ep UL) Nera EA se 5, 469, 398 
United Kingdom —— 76, 126 

Other Europe 63, 
Cana 895, 725 
Mexico 415,179 
Cuba 328. 472 

Argent 1, 
Brazil_ 743, 136 
Chile 205. 283 
Columbia 226. 619 
Venezuela 150, 550 
CF. SSNS Bae a 132, 252 
Antr RES ER 153, 376 
NOW ZORRA a en 5, 006 
British South A trica.22. a ee 618. 837 
rr ee 102, 567 
SSS 

Wire, all other: 
T TTTTVTſT—T—T—T—————————— 6. 511, 490 
OI ee Se AGE eS 131, 838 
TTT ie 108, 349 
oo.) O eA Ser Se E O Nee 1, 750, 586 
EIO 2 —7ð 2 41.4 

„ 181. 519 
Sinne... —— ———ͤ? 1, 105, 866 
CMe 77, 354 
ers 28, 889 
ee 1, 259, 810 
British South Afric: 861, 763 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE AND TOOLS. 


Builders’ ustavate loki hinges, etc.: 
Total value 


France 
Germany. 
Russia in Eur 
gland... 
Other Europe 
Argentina 
Brazil 
—rr!.. ͤ— eS 
Dutt —T—T—Tͤ ... eee 
T —. cn ——— 
Australia 
British South Africa 
s: — 
Wenne, ceca a danse 1,402, 004 
z = — 
England 182, 145 
Other Euro 282, 541 
Canada 267. 810 
South Americ: 154, 664 
PE US a ir et LS SEAT 278, 506 
Tools. n. s. p. f.: cbc eS 
pe ES Cn ee are Se ee ee aa 10, 430, 434 
= — 
207, 555 
390, T81 
588. 524 
115, 116 
111, 739 
269, 948 
111, 118 


Car wheels: 


anada 

Mexico- 113, 996 
Cuba 

Panama an 496 


Castings, n n. B. p. 
r ee as ee 


Other North America. 
South Amerlea 
eC NE FS SS eS, 


Cutlery, table: 
TORR "WOO So aos —T eben 


Europe (about one-half to Great Britain) 


NOD TADOR i ica errr — 
South America 
Sean... a ec a A — 


Cutlery, all other: 
r aaa paras naee 


C —— 


Argentina 5 
Bn a8 ss a — 
Other South America 
British India 
%%% —— aaa 


Firearms: 
ohhh 


Eug oe 
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MACHINES, MACHINERY, AND PARTS OF, Panes Ar and pumping machinery—Continued. 


Adding machines : 
Tortai value a Se E a $928, 878 
— —— 


PPC nse a ean UALS OY yaa E 180, 996 
Bagland ------_- orn 123, 104 
Other Europe eens 183, 


— —e— N and ice-making machinery: 


Brewers’ machinery : = 
r rth entreaties 321, 955 
— 


| 
| 
800 -o 153,940 
Caneda eS eS 288, 617 — —ͤ—ñĩ— 


30, 012 

— 112. 627 

CCC nae ee ei eee eae Sa 148, 636 
Cash registers: 
a AE T a r ESR cere rc eae ees 3, 585, 192 Sewing machines : 
= E a E T E A E S ee cies — 9,947,312 | 

Austria-Hungary- 406, 3 
Germany 


Electrical machinery: Argentina 
Nn ——T—T—T—T—T—T—— 8, 446, 863 Brazil Ca ta ti a 
k “hile. OERE i AS f 
France —-~----------~-----------------~---------- 196, 105 Other South America- 
Germany 123. 395 S aa x 
1777CCCC Sa —— Fa 107, 666 Other Asia 392, 257 
England 861, 605 aan eae —— 511.147 
guier Wurope aeei ser== 4 aos a: New Zcaland_.__--_--_- 113. B3 
anada . i r a a a pa ia aaa 5 5 1 315, 622 
aerea LE OEE ae 4 — Philippine Imanas —— 
re pi 
, Shoe machinery: 
Other North America 204, 669 
Argentina ES LEAN S seen oe ee ee G eae. hee 153. 753 otal: Wales ea el ot ein eke nh ek A 1, 911, 824 
ree) pe RATE IRE SSE EE EEE 96, 1! rene ae 
F 132. 843 
She ——— re 430, 730 Germany 161. 327 
British India 147. 492 Netherlands 260,864 
Japan oana a 941, 413 p eqs 105. 464 
AUSA ieas 534, 301 274, 388 
British South Africa 133, 790 dan! 992 
Laundry machinery : 5 8 87. 464 | 
TOON VEIN arate eet re re 1, 182, 782 Locomotives, electric: 
German 0c Total value 
Bngland- Nie Canada : 
Other Europe SF SOB Te Crate ieee . oe eg pee 
3 nnn South Ameriea | 
OY SRS SNE SES RSA LE Re REPS ASR 
= | Locomotives, steam: 
Metal-working machinery, including metal-working ma- 8 VINO rr ses ees ees hae leone oE 
chine tools: 
Total value eben ee tut. 12, 181, 819 Cannda._-....-~---.-----~--.-.-----=----=------ 


Australia 


British South Africa 130; 575 


SS 


engines: 
AT BE TT Ro ee eR Ee e ge Oe ihe a 


South 
Mining machinery: 
Total value HAE T OT ad DAE AE IO 6, 869, 591 Qoen 
— — 

S 0 de $12, 635 | Gasoline automobile engines: 

Russia in Europe = 213. 739 Total value „.f 778. 008 
Geber Vor... 45.560 Frege — 
Freren —2 3 59, a aan = +++ ——— + + + = + == wanes 
er oem . Sane — 4,224'011 TC eS a a an ame ee 769, 195 
ae — — „ SA 354 Garella nine i Sate 

Sasi on SEE os . 12 engines: 

76 ͤ Dae SS F 488. 122 Total val 18 „„ . es ve, 1. 347, 199 
ccc 163.578 n 
sonn Pe e Sn E EE E es SFI E; Ma 189, 

Australia aoe 292, 206 

British South Aea e = yy a a 640, 139 e 


Prine n 8, 050, 372 | Gasoline stati gi 
WB CSRS IE BI SPITE DS Te SER DL TRON oe S x asoline onary engines: ; 
S = Total ation engines: O te eR A CCEA 2, 462, 853 


France 


e Gasoline traction engines: 2 
Pampi ene pumping machinery : 3 “sir otal: wale a a ee De a er a E- 4. 426, 515 
0 Si ae PS EA: eS ae eee a ee j n 

5 = 113, 366 

186. 471 

118. 106 

Englan 1; 117. 38 
Other Europe. Jana J. rt aor 

Canada ait 701. 144 

VR eS See aS 34 141. 903 
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Steam marine engines: NAILS AND SPIKES, 


ec S ee $125, 517 | Cut: 
SS S(t ee eR eee $472, 217 
= 
CC ee eee T IR, F DES 159, 215 
BF RI I TE BESET 120, 533 


re: 
Total value 


Sten enn ũ ę ͤ r nt Se ie i a ,, !?!!! a aaa dy ee 
rr 750, 581 è 
———— England_____ 
re Mon 51, ne North ARR 
Other Europe JASI) 
Canada ? 247, 729 China 
Mexico 61,045 British India_ 
uba. 90, 332 Oce: —: — 
S CPS PEE Sd iy SE PERE arate Beets eae 100, 732 


Open iia a eae — 34,578 | All other, including tacks: 
5 = Total value. 
team traction engines: 
Total value = BESANT E E ay pea a 006, 882 
pon) YY) aa aes SENSAS 


Other Europe 
Cagate = 
Argentina = 
Oceania ccc ð —: 


All other engines: 
e A ERE EETA 


Pipes and fittings: 
Pe Total value. 


Europe 
Canada 


Radiators and cast-iron heating boilers: 


‘ ORI VRE SE oregano ote ——— an 300. 885 
— 
writing machinery: uod AAA... ee 14, 586 
ee Baw Peele She AAA E ee — 11, 423, 691 (EI LEED SADE REE OES APOIO. Tie EAS 250. 552 
.. 7 ̃ f N ICIS 2. 
Safes: 


England 
Other Europe 


N 22 ͤ PEN TE ST EES 944, 600 | Scales and balances: 
ea rte en sabes eT eM OTN SORT SOOT ET 312.638 Total value 


Windmills: 
Total Fd d 


Argentina 
Australia 
British South Amer 


Sawmill machinery : 
Fan.... a ater cies es eb temrentemeen 


British South Africa__ 


All other manufactures of iron and steel : 
Total value 


All other woodwork machinery: 
Total val ee a kali — nena ped 1, 441, 457 


144, 555 
108, 887 
285, 132 


375, 446 
135 892 5 844.897 
r ane ag Peete 8 8 — 1. 919. 516 
All other machinery: = 5 
c ee 25. 913, 213 ves 410, 750 
Philippine Islands. 863, 808 
British South Africa SE 281; 896 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
— —— — 16, 998 386 


Mowers and reapers: 
Total value 


a 
nn, ——T—T—T—T—T—T——...——-— == 581, 443 
Denmark 498, 068 
2, 413, 199 
1, 792, 274 

29, 


626, 137 
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Mowers and vceapers—Continued. 
rr sien 
eee 
Austra 
British ‘South 8 
ERECTA ty). Sa ea a Se 

Total value 


Planters and secders: 
e E EAEE A 


Russia in Europe 
ee Europe 


Brite South Africa__ 


Plows and cultivators : 
‘Total value. 


Erance 150, 572 
german 143, 454 
Russia iD Europe 632, 453 
Other Europe 489, 862 
Canada 1; 120 045 


Thra 


Aluminum, and manufactures of: 


r E 1, 144, 353 
— — 
F TY RR ee ae ee ea ee TOE 391, 798 
paige Europe A 
IE Wadler A ee ee 
Babbitt metal: 
SD CAL WAC a ee eee oe 4 
Europe. 65, 072 
North America. 100, 102 
Joes Ort og eer eee ee ee ey 32, 331 
S 
Brass, and manufactures of: 
Reh Rana aN hae a i a 8, 880, 942 


Aeroplanes : 

Rotate we othe snes een ATA ee 105, 805 
23, 500 
56, 060 
12, 245 
Automobiles : FATE 
LOM NOO a E a Ae Ee EA 21, 550, 139 
469, 721 
226, 227 
193, 037 

i 54, 04 
PURO R E A et 4, 403, 361 
Other uren npa 828, 474 
GD eae S 7, 560, 665 
MOKIO dare a Sees 418, 599 
CUa ee eee a 234, 569 
Argentina 0, 350 
Cig USSR ELE eae ER Se 662, 883 
OFUR Festa onsen ee eee 235, 097 
British Indi 203, 740 
Other Asia_ 433, 127 
Australla „ 200, 820 
Philippi 557, 368 
Britis 306, 606 


Automobiles, of: 
r een ne San a $4, 107, 155 
en 
CCC ai os re crate nese ne suet 931, 909 
Other Europe 215, 996 
Ct AE SE SIAN Aa E EVIA A ENA S aba EA koa 2, 392. 592 
Month Ameritas. — . 342, 031 
„!!!!! SSS E SS 192, 619 
Cars for steam railways: 
Totar Vae ea ce a ea 7, 393, 787 
102, 934 
2, 613, 372 
651, 768 
801, 754 
1, 758, 987 
26, 452 
147, 157 
93,517 
__——————————— 
Cars for other railways: 
SEO RIE VINA sa AIR a pleas 2, 476, 646 
— — 
Europe 112. 770 
Canada 364.424 
Mexico. 125. 004 
ba 590, 420 
Brazi 416, S41 
Japan. 845, 577 
Australia. 101, 318 
Cycles and ope cycles: e ee 
air ig nag 1.126. 123 
aa a Me ee e A ß EAS 
England 
Other Europe 
———T—TTT——————— 
Other North America 
South America 
Orpen ie —T—T—TVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—. .. —— 


Wheelbarrows, pushcarts, ane Saa trucks : 


Walle —ü: e eA ——— 601, 225 
Europe 48,517 
Canada 136, 596 


Argentina_ 


All other carriages: 
TOi LE AS eS Cae ae ah a Ba ues gen TN, 


50 
185, 389 
558. 013 
267, 041 


SSS 


Clocks and parts of: 


TORA Wan eo Sa ees — 4,661,408 
— 

pe TUE Ee ee a ee A 301, 942 
Giler Europe T 113, 629 
5 155 15 
rgentina__ 92. 185 
Brazil 107, 050 
British Ind 110, 201 
Fs i) Reena aan aa eens Steals oR ae 267. 684 


— a ee 


Watches, baa parts of: 


TORI WAIUGS Cs Soc ihe a re a eee 1, 880, 677 
Serre, :::... nue 177. 041 
uganda... 556, 948 
Canada syi 
South America 73, T97 
T E SEON = 72, 167 
Brith | Oceania sso T—D— ese 44, 148 
ew 


Copper, and manufactures of: 
Walt EEA IE apy GR NS ONT 


Ferroranadium : 
DOS Dea Ne a peAa e a epee e a e ea 


England 
Other Europe 


Furniture of metal: 
Total value 


German silver: 
Total value 
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Manufactures of gold and silver: 
Total hon i shasta SEA A S ese eee $453, 773 
> CEE 
Bngl 6 . ĩͤ ... 100, 284 
. EE RERUNS GALE DIE EN OSLO EE 247, 978 
en) aS Te SORE ee a eS, 30, 825 
Welegranh | MiatromMenty . . 68, 103 
* mone SPH ne olen unset terior tee eet 974, 450 


Other electrical appliances: 
Total valog_ ccc GE 


‘All 


Dt A tL to le OES ns re ee eee. — 1. 802, 303 
437. 733 
589, 398 
255, 282 
aan... en a a ͤ—. —— roe Ton 108, 440 
ESA 
Lead, manufactures of: 
eee 626. 374 
72327 55, 553 
Seer erate — 130; 187 
r ee Gn 95, 025 
Oceania. Ws oo a a ea 36, 211 
ESTEE 
Nickel: = cs 
: * Potet wann ðͤ —U—U — 8. 749. 675 
Beese ⁰ꝙ——:: — —iẽ oy 
—— 
italy Sa 
Netherlands 
ngland__ 
TTT 
Nickel manufactures : 
Total value 1!ũĩ%„cv᷑44ͤ41„ĩ„ñ„„: 42. 198 
| Europe__-----.--------------------------------- 31, 083 
lated ware: 
E ie N — 1. 038. 131 
50, 757 
289.775 
South 174, 351 
Annt a ees — 182. 079 
—̃ — 
lates—electrotype and stereotype: 
P Total ß ree — seed T4, 689 
1 EON He 8 TS) ee Se ES R ee eet 41, 394 
atinum, manufactures of: 
1 7 ̃̃ ̃“2• —Tnnn ak Spots Putra Saeed 108. 105 
—̃ — 
Cn ðᷣͤ— —L——.ß 107. 541 
Mercury or quicksilver: 
Toal value — . — eee on 14, 817 
. — 
CCC TTT . 6. 110 
Tin, manufactures of: 
ee SR | — Se ee ee Se ea 1, 234, 029 
= 
Pate aE V: ZI aE E SLE RAAS 60, 337 
Other Ue ee ek Se E Se ee ae Ste 77, 531 
Canada 5ST 


Zinc ore: 
aa E TN g E Ai MARRS Sv ae A tie Ae an ON ere Be eo 787, 013 
——ooooS 


Netherlands. 3 oo a 


—— 


Zine dross: 
be a aE a E Uh Oe, SOE Re EE $168, 381 
Hogland 128, 433 
= 


a — T— — 


Zinc—pigs, bars, plates, and sheets: 
Total vai 1, 215, 075 
— — 


700. 402 
390. 087 
60, 430 
— — ä — 
Zine, all other manufactures of: 5 
Gta Fa yer ee rn ee 133. 042 


England. + 

Canada 42. 883 

(OA, 6 SSR EE RS RE 32, 407 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the metal industry is next to 


agriculture, our largest single industry. 

As before shown, the annual production of the commodities 
embraced in the metal schedule constitute about one-sixth of 
our total annual production of mine, forest, field, and factory; 
but the revenue derived from this schedule last year amounted 
to only about $17,000,000. 

In view of the fact that the metal industry is an international 
industry, in which there is keen competition in both production 
and selling, why has our income from tariff duties in this 
schedule been so small? 

In the answer to this question will be found the philosophy 
of the protective system as interpreted by the men who con- 
trolled the Republican Party when the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
enacted into law. These men regarded the Government's inter- 
est in the tariff as only incidental and as subsidiary to the 
interest of those engaged in the industry. They considered it 
entirely proper to so adjust these tariff duties that they would 
yield to the Government a minimum and to those engaged in the 
industry a maximum of revenue. 

From the arguments daily made here against many of the re- 
ductions in these demonstrated prohibitive duties of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill it is evident that that is the interpretation which 
many of the present leaders on the other side of this Chamber 
still give to the protective system. These arguments make it 
clear that that wing of the Republican Party still want these 
duties maintained at so high a level that there will be no 
revenue to the Government, but big revenue to those engaged in 
the industry. 

I am glad to see from the various roll calls we have had on 
this schedule that this view of protection is not maintained by 
a considerable number of Senators on the other side, and that 
the reductions made in this schedule meet the approval of many 
Republican Senators. With the view of showing the weakness 
of the standpat cause in the Senate and the repudiation by 
many Republican Senators of their attitude toward the reduc- 
tions this bill makes in the excessive duties of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. I wish to publish as a part of my remarks the result of the 
roll calis upon this schedule. 

These roll calls have not been numerous, but they show that 
there are on the other side of this Chamber as well as on this 
side of the Chamber those who approve the duties imposed in 
this bill upon some of the very items that have been singled out 
for assault and who have by their votes signified their disagree- 
ment with their standpat colleagues on the other side of the 
Chamber and their approval of the reductions that we have 
made in the bill. 

Mr. President, on the first roll call that he had, upon a com- 
mittee amendment, the yeas were 51 and the nays 22; on the 
Second roll call we had, the proposition being to change a com- 
mittee amendment in the paragraph as amended by the commit- 
tee, the yeas were 21, the nays 47; in the next roll call, on a 
motion to strike out a paragraph, the yeas were 17 and the 
nays 45; on the next, it being an amendment to the bill, pro- 
posed by an opposition Senator, the yeas were 31, the nays 40; 
on the next, also an opposition amendment to the bill, the yeas 
were 18 and the nays 50; on the next, being an amendment from 
the opposition, the yeas were 25, the nays 45; on the next, still an 
opposition amendment, the yeas were 27, the nays were 42; on the 
next, being on a committee amendment, the yeas were 39, the 
nays were 28; on the next, on an amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], the yeas were 11 and the nays 
were 38; on the last vote taken on yesterday, on the preposition 
to put cast-iron pipe upon the free list, brought in by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the yeas were 41 and the nays were only 17. 

I will insert the votes as given in the Recorp without reading 
them. 

On August 5—page 3107 of the Recorp—Mr. BRANDEGEE offered 
an amendment to paragraph 121, to insert the words “and 
chassis,” after the word “automobiles,” in lines 1, 3, and 4; 


- 


1913. 


and in lines 5 and 6 to strike out the words “ automobile chassis 
and.” This proposition was to increase the duty on automobile 
chassis from 30 to 45 per cent. On page 3112-of the Recorp the 
vote was taken, with the following result—yeas 21, nays 47, 
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NOT VOTING—34. 


Borah du Pont Lodge Shields 
Bradley Fall McCumber Smith, Md. 
Brady Pletcher Martine, N. J. Stephenson 
Burleigh Gott Newlands Sutherland 
pp Gore Overman Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Hitcheock Perkins Warren 
Crawford Jackson Pittman Works 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Poindexter 
Dillingham Lippitt Root 


So Mr, GALLINcER’s amendment was rejected. 

On August 6 Mr. Smoor offered an amendment to paragraph 
185—page 3154 of the Recorp—after the word “shotguns,” 
strike out “and rifles”; and in line 25 of the bill, after the 
words “ad valorem” and before the period, insert a semicolon 
and the words “ breech-loading rifles, 25 per cent ad valorem,” 
reducing the duty under the bill on breech-loading rifles from 4 
85 per cent to 25 per cent. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 40, as follows: 


* 


not voting 28: 
YEAS—21, 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Sutherland 
Burton enyon age Townsend 
Catron La Follette Penrose Weeks 
eee McLean Perkins 
Clark, Wyo. Nelson Smith, Mich. 
it Norris Smoot 
NAYS—4T. 
Ashurst James Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Johnson, Me. Pomerene Smith, S. 
Bankhead Jones Ransdeli Sterling 
Bristow Kern Reed Stone 
ryan Lane Robinson Thomas 
Chamberlain Lea Saulsbury ‘Thompson 
Chilton Lewls Shafroth Thornton 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sheppard Tillman 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Sherman Vardaman 
Gronna Myers Shively Walsh 
Hollis O'Gorman Simmons Willams 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—238. 
Borah du Pont Johnston, Ala, Root 
Bradley Fall Lippitt Shields 
rady Fletcher I e Smith, Md. 
Burleigh tof McCumber Stephenson 
Clarke, Ark, Gore Newlands Swanson 
berson Hitchcock Pittman Warren 
Dillingham Jackson Poindexter Works 


So Mr. BRANDEGEE’S amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 

August 5—page 3097 of the Recorp—Mr, O1tver moved to 
amend by increasing the duty proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee to paragraph 105—Muck bars, and so forth—from 5 to 
10 cents, and on page 3101 he withdrew his amendment; and 
the amendment proposed by the committee putting iron bars, 
and so forth, on the free list was adopted by a yote of 51 yeas 
to 22 nays, 23 not voting. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—31, 
Borah Crawford Lippitt Smith, Mich, 
Brady Cummins McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham Norris 9 
Bristow Gallinger Oliver Sutherland 
Burton Gronna Page Townsend 
Catron Jones Penrose Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Perkins Works 
Colt La Follette Sherman 
NAYS—40. 

Ashurst Kern Pomerene Smith, Ga. 

ryan Lane Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Lea Reed Stone 
Chilton Lewis Robinson Tuomas 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Saulsbi Thompson 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Sheppa Thornton 
Hollis Myers hields Tillman 
Hughes O'Gorman Shively Vardaman 
James Owen Simmons Walsh 
Johnson, Me. Pittman Smith, Ariz. Williams 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Bacon Fall McCumber Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Fletcher Nelson Stephenson 
Bradley Gott , Newlands Swanson 
Burleigh Gore Overman Warren 
Clapp Jackson Poindexter 
Culberson Jobnston, Ala. oot 
du Pont Lodge Shafroth 


So Mr. Suoor's amendment was rejected. 


YEAS—51, 

Ashurst Hughes O'Gorman Simmons 
con ames Overman Smith, Ariz., 

Bankhead Johnson, Me, Owen Smith, Ga. 
Borah Jones Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Kenyon Pomerene tone 
Chamberlain Kern Ransdell Thomas 
Chilton La Follette Thompson 
Clarke, Ark, Lane Saulsbury Thornton 
Crawford Lea Shafroth Tillman 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppard Vardaman 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Sherman Walsh 
Hitehcock Myers Shields Williams 
Hollis Norris Shively 

NAYS—22. 
Brandegee Dillingham Oliver Sutherland 
Bristow Gallinger Page Townsend 
Burton Jackson Penrose Warren 
Catron Lippitt Perkins Weeks 
Clark, Wyo, McLean Smith, Mich, 
Cummins Nelson Smoot 

NOT VOTING—23. 
Bradley du Pont McCumber Smith, Md. 
Brady Fall Martin, Va. Stephenson 
Burleigh Goff Newlands Sterling 
CAPR Gore Poindexter Swanson 
Colt , Johnston, Ala. Robinson Works 
A Culberson Lodge Root 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

On August 5 Mr, GALLINGER offered a substitute—page 8114 
of the Recorp—for paragraph 132 of the bill, increasing the rate 
of duty from 25 per cent and 30 per cent to 40 per cent on 


On August 6 Mr. McLean offered an amendment—page 3156 
of the Rrecorp—to paragraph 137 of the tariff bill, in line 8, ` 
between the words, “needles” and “and” to insert the follow- 
ing: “the hook part of which is made of metal, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. Crochet needles, the hook part of which is made of 
other material than metal,” increasing the committee's proposed 
duty from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. 
The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 50, as follows: 


table, butchers’ kniyes, and so forth. 


1 


YEAS—17. 
Gallinger Page 
Jones Penrose. 
McLean Sherman 
Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Oliver Smoot 
NAYS—45. 
Jobnson, Me, Pomerene 
Kenyon Ransdell 
Kern 
La Follette Robinson 
Lane ulsbury 
Shafroth 
is heppard 
Martin, Va. Shively 
Myers Simmons 
Norris Smith, Ariz, 
O'Gorman Smith, 
Owen ‘th, 


The result of the vote was announced—yeas 17, nays 45, not vot- 
ng 34: 


Townsend 
Weeks 


YEAS—18. 
Brandegee Lippitt Penrose Sterling 
Catron Metesn Perkins Warren 
olt Nelson Sherman Weeks 
Dillingham Oliver Smith, Mich, 
Gallinger Page Smoot 
NAYS—50. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Jones Owen Smith, S. C. 
Brady Kenyon Pomerene Stone 
Bristow Kern Ransdell Thomas 
Bryan La Follette Reed ‘Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Thornton 
ton Lea Saulsbury Tillman 
fap Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Walsh 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Shields Williams 
Hollis Myers Shively Works 
Hughes Norris Simmons 
James O'Gorman Smith, Ariz, 
NOT VOTING—28. 
Bankhead Crawford Hitchcock Poindexter 
Borah Culberson Jackson Root 
Bradley Cummins Johnston, Ala, Smith, Md. 
Burleigh du Pont e Stephenson 
Burton 1 McCumber Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Goff Newlands Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Pittman Townsend 


So Mr. McLEAN’s amendment was rejected. 

On August 6 Mr. GALLINGER moved to strike out paragraph 
187 as printed in the bill and insert in lieu thereof a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

187. Needles for knitting or sewing machines, 75 cents per thousand 
and 20 per cent ad valorem; latch needles, 90 cents per thousand and 
25 per cent ad valorem; crochet needles and tape n es, kni and 
all other needles, not specially provided for in this section, and bod- 
kins of metal, per cent ad valorem, but no articles other than the 
needles which are specifically named in this section shall be dutiable 
as needles unless having an eye and fitted and used for carrying a 
thread. Needlecases or needlebooks furnished with assortments of 
needles or combinations of needles and other articles shall pay duty as 
entireties according to the component material of chief value therein. 
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Mr. GALLINGER said that his impression was that it would 


place the ad valorem a little below 40 per cent. 


The commit- 


tee’s proposed amendment was 20 per cent. 


Aveust 12, 


On August 9—page 3230 of the Recorp—Mr. Burton offered 
his. amendment, originally offered on May 26, to impose the 


The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Brandegee Gallinger Oliver Sterling 
Burton Gronna Page Warren 
Catron Jones Penrose Weeks 
Clapp La Follette Perkins Works 
Clark, Wyo. 1 Sherman 

. Colt McLean Smith, Mich. 

Dillingham Nelson moot 

NAYS—45. 
Ashurst James Owen Smith, S. C. 
Ha can Johnson, Me Pomerene Stone 
Brady Kenyon Ransdell Thomas 
Bristow Kern Reed Thompson 
Bryan Lane Robinson Thornton 
Chamberlain Lea Saulsbury ‘Tillman 
Chilton Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Martine, N. J, Shields Williams 
Hitchcock Myers Shively 
Hollis Norris Simmons 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Bankhead du Pont McCumber Smith, Md. 
Borah Fall Newlands Stephenson 
Bradiey Goff O'Gorman Sutherland 
Burleigh Gore Pittman Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Poindexter Townsend 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Root 
Cummins ge Smith, Ga. 


So Mr. GALLINGER'S amendment to the amendment of the committee 


was rejected. 


On August 6 Mr. GALLINGER said (p. 3162 of the RECORD) : 


Mr. President, the size of the affirmative vote encoura; 


me, and I 


now move to amend the amendment of the committee, in line 12, before 
the words “ per cent,“ by striking out “20” and inserting ‘ 35.” 
The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—27, 
Brady z Dillingham McLean Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Burton Gronna Oliver Sterling 
Catron Jones ge Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Penrose Weeks 
Colt La Follette Perkins Works 
Crawford Lippitt Sherman 

NAILS —12. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Pomerene Smith. S. C. 
Bacon Kern Ransdell Stone 
Bristow Lane Reed ` Thomas 
Bryan Lea Robinson Thompson 
Chamberlain Lewis Saulsbury Thornton 
Chilton Martin, Va. Shafroth Tillman 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppard Vardaman 
Hitcheock Myers Shields Walsh 
Hollis Norris Shively Williams 
Hughes Overman Simmons 
James Owen Smith, Ariz. 

NOT VOTING—27. 

Bankhead Cummins Lodge Smith. Ga. 
Borah du Pont McCumber Smith, Md. 
Bradley Fall Newlands Stephenson 
Burleigh Golf O'Gorman Sutherland 
Clapp Gore Pittman Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson" Poindexter Townsend 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Root 


So Mr. GALLINGER’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 


same duty on scissors and shears as upon penkniyes and razors, 
so as to make paragraph 130 read as follows: 


130. Penknives, pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, budding 
knives, erasers, manicure knives, and all knives by whatever name 
known, e as are denominatively mentioned in this section, 
which have fol g or other than fixed blades or attachments, and 
razors, scissors and shears, and blades for the same; all the foregoing, 
whether assembled but not fully finished or finished; valued at not more 
than $1 per dozen, 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 
per dozen, 55 per cent ad valorem :. Provided, That blades, handles, or 
other parts of any of the foregoing knives, razors, shears, scissors, or 
erasers shall be dutiable at not less than the rate herein imposed upon 
the knives, razors, shears, scissors, and erasers, of which they are 
parts: Provided further— 

And so forth. 


In the bill, scissors and shears carried a 30 per cent duty, and 
this amendment increased that duty. $ 


The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—11. 

3 Ga unger ouye 55 

urton cLean age utherland 
Dillingham Nelson Sherman 

NAYS—38. i 
Ashurst Kenyon Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Kern Poindexter Smith, S. C. 
Bristow La Follette Pomerene Sterling 
Chamberlain Lane Reed Swanson 
Chilton wis Robinson Thomas 
Clapp Martin, Va Shafroth Thompson 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Sheppard Tillman 
Hollis Myers Shively Walsh 
James O'Gorman Simmons 
Jones Owen Smith, Ariz, 
NOT VOTING—46. 

Bankhead Cummins Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Borah du Pont McCumber Stephenson 
Bradley Fa Newlands Stone 
Brady Fletcher Norris Thornton 
Bryan Got Overman ‘Townsend 
Burleigh Gore Penrose Vardaman 

‘atron Hitchcock Perkins Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Ransdell Weeks 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Root Williams 
Colt Johnson Saulsbury Works 
Crawford Lea Shields 
Culberson Lippitt Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Burtron’s amendment was rejected. 


On August 11 the committee's amendment to paragraph 127 
to put cast-iron pipe of every description on the free list was 


agreed to—yeas 41, nays 17, not voting 37: 


was rejected, 
On August 6—page 3163 of the Recorp—the committee amend- 
ment fixing a duty of 20 per cent, paragraph 187, was adopted. 
The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—239, 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Pomerene Smith, Ariz, 
Bacon Kern Ransdell Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Lane Reed Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Lea Robinson Stone 
Chilton Lewis Saulsbury Thomas 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thornton 
Hollis Myers Shields als 
Hugbes Overman Shively Williams 
James Owen Simmons 

NAYS—28. 
Brady Dillingham McLean Sherman 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Gronna Norris Smoot 
Burton Jones Oliver Sterling 
Catron Kenyon ge Warren 
Clark, Wyo. La Folictte Penrose Weeks 
Colt Lippitt erkins Works 

NOT VOTING—29, 

Bankhead Cummins MeCumber Sutherland 
Borah du Pont Newlands Swanson 
Bradley Fall O'Gorman Tillman 
Burleigh Gor Pittman ‘Townsend 
Clapp Gore Poindexter Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark, Jackson Root 
Crawford Johnston, Ala. Smith. Md. 
Culberson Lodge Stephenson 


So the amendment reported by the committee was agrecd to. 


YEAS—41. 
Ashurst Kenyon Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bucon Kern Pittman Smith, 8. C. 
Borah La Follette Poindexter Stone 
Bristow Lane Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain Lea Reed Thomas 
Chilton Lewis Robinson Thompson 
Clap Martin, Va. Shafroth Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh . 
Crawford Myers Shively 
Hollis O'Gorman Simmons 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—IT. 
Brandegee Gronna Oliver Sterling 
Burton Jackson Page Sutherland 
Cummins Jones Perkins 
Dillingham MeLean Sherman 
Gailinger Nelson Smoot 

NOT VOTING—37. 

Bankhead Fall Newlands Thornton 
Bradley Fletcher Norris Townsend . 
Brady Goff Penrose Vardamar 
Bryan Gore Ransdell Warren 
Burleigh Hitchcock Root Weeks 
Catron James Saulsbury Williams 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson Shields Works 
Colt Lippitt Smith, Md. 
Culberson 1 c Smith, Mich. 
du Pont MeCumber Stephenson 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not been privileged to hear all of 
the speech which the Senator from North Carolina is deliver- 
ing 

Ar. SIMMONS. I am not delivering exactly a speech; I am 
simply making a statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But as I came into the Senate Chamber I 
wondered why, in view of the fact that the Senator is anxious 
to have the consideration of the bill go on—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. President, I do not care to go into 
that. The Senator knows I have taken very little time in dis- 
cussion. I am simply making a few remarks on the schedule as 
a whole. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. What I rose to ask the Senator was 
whether he is complaining because the majority for the bill is 
so large? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from New Hampshire did not 
hear what I said before he came into the Chamber. I was stat- 
ing what I regarded as the significance of these votes as indi- 
cating that many of the Senator's colleagues on the other side 
of the Chamber are against many of the amendments which are 
being proposed from that side, and in many of these votes have 
sustained the provisions in the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then why does the Senator complain? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not complaining of that; I am rejoic- 
ing that that is so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have noticed it on this side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I supposed the Senator had. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I notice that the Senater used the 
term “standpat” quite a number of times. I do not think the 
“ standpat” element has given the Senator much concern. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that designation or that description of one 
element of the party on the other side of the Chamber does not 
suit the Senator and he will give me a more acceptable and an 
equally comprehensive term, I shall be glad to substitute it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When we come to yote upon the passage 
of the bill the Senator will then see how the lining up is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope that the lining up on the other side 
may continue as the lining up has been upon the amendments 
which have been proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wish to say to the 
Senator from North Carolina that some of the amendments 
which have been defeated have been amendments to decrease the 
rates rather than to increase them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I now recall but one such amendment to 
this schedule, and that was to reduce the rate on shotguns, 
though there may have been one or two; but that has not been 
the character of the amendments. Though I do not now recall 
exactly the character of each of the amendments, they have 
been to increase not to reduce rates. The Senator from Utah, 
however, knows that has not been their character. 

I do not want to enter, Mr. President, into any general dis- 
cussion of the profits of the steel industry. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that those profits have been large, both the 
profits of the Steel Corporation, which is probably the biggest 
single combination or trust in the country, and also the profits 
of the independent producers. I think I could easily show that 
the articles placed on the free list in this schedule can be pro- 
duced as cheaply here as anywhere in the world; and, in my 
opinion, I could also show, and easily show, that the duties 
retained upon the articles in this schedule, even from the Re- 
publican standpoint, represent more than the difference between 
the cost of production here and abroad, and certainly they more 
than cover the difference in the selling price of these products 
here and abroad. : 

Instead of entering upon a discussion of these questions, I 
shall content myself—and that was my chief object in rising— 
with putting into the Recorp certain data, tables, and state- 
ments with reference to the steel industry. First, I present a 
statement showing the profits, and so forth, of the United 
States Steel Corporation. It is a marvelous story, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of big dividends upon stock, one-half of which is nothing 
but water. I ask, without reading, to put into the RECORD asa 
part of my remarks this statement with reference to the opera- 
tion of the Steel Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, per- 
mission to do so is granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STEEL CORPORATION, 


“When the United States Steel Corporation was organized, 
in 1901, it took over 10 iron and steel producing concerns, each 
of which was itself a combination. Three of the 10 were 
making chiefly crude and semifinished steel or the heavier 
finished products, and 7 of them were making the more highly 
finished products. It also took over a mining concern that was 
a consolidation of several iron mines and a steamship com- 
pany operating a large fleet of ore vessels on the Great Lakes. 
The 10 consolidations taken over by the Steel Corporation owned 
and controlled more than 225 concerns, nearly all of which 
were manufacturing steel or steel products. Some of them, how- 
ever, were coal or coke companies, and there were one or two 
railroad companies. The various consolidations purchased by 
the Steel Corporation were undoubtedly vastly overcapitalized, 
but the new corporation swelled the already-inflated securities 
more than $440,000,000. In taking over the various corpora- 


tions the United States Sfeel Corporation acquired securities 
and cash yalued at more than $881,000,000, for which it 
issued securities with a face value of over $1,321,000,000. But, 
as I have just stated, it added ‘ water,’ which it valued at more 
than $440,000,000, 

“There might have been some excuse for this addition to 
capital if the properties had been bought cheap, but they were 
not. It has been estimated by the Commissioner of Corporations 
that the total tangible assets above underlying indebtedness of 
the yarious concerns taken over by the Steel Corporation were 
worth $570,000,000. Adding to this purchase money obliga- 
tions and cash provided for the organization of the Steel Cor- 
poration, the total assets on April 1, 1901, were $676,000,000. 
The tangible property of the constituent concerns at the time 
they were organized was approximately $452,000,000. Adding 
to this the underlying indebtedness of $60,000,000 gives a total 
of $512,000,000 as the value of the properties of the constituent 
concerns at the time of their organization. In other words, the 
property of the constituent concerns between the time of their 
organization and the organization of the steel companies in- 
creased from $512,000,000 to $676,000,000. In every case except 
one the amount of stock issued by the Steel Corporation was in 
excess of the market value of the stock acquired. Usually it 
was very largely in excess. As before stated, the stocks ac- 
quired by the Steel Corporation had a face value of more than 
$881,000,000. Taking these stocks at their market values in 
1900, they were worth $687,000,000. 

“ This enormous inflation of capital was based on the theory 
that the consolidation of these big steel concerns would elimi- 
nate competition and that the consequent increased profits in 
the steel business would be sufficient to pay dividends on all 
this watered stock. The tangible property, including manufac- 
turing plants, transportation companies, coal, coke, and natural 
gas and limestone properties, and necessary working capital, 
amounted to $582,000,000. The ore properties at the time of 
acquisition were worth about $79,000,000. The Commissioner 
of Corporations, after making due allowances for all possible 
errors in estimate, fixed the value of property acquired by the 
Steel Corporation, as before stated, at $676,000,000. The cor- 
poration itself one year later fixed the value of its properties at 
$1,457,000,000. This value was fixed by the corporation in its 
defense in what is known as the Hodge suit.“ This was a suit 
brought to prevent the company issuing bonds amounting to 
$200,000,000 for the purpose of retiring a like amount of pre- 
ferred stock. The company thus valued its property high enough 
to make its assets equal to its capitalization. As a matter of 
fact, however, the securities of the corporation in July, 1902, 
represented over $700,000,000 of fictitious value. 

“The estimates of the value of the investments of the United 
States Steel Corporation were arrived at in three different ways 
by the Commissioner of Corporations. First, he entered into a 
historical analysis of the tangible property; second, he com- 
puted the value of all property upon the basis of the market 
prices of the securities of the constituent concerns; and, third, 
he estimated the value of the tangible property by departments 
of the business as indicated by the character of products made, 

“A brief summary comparison of assets acquired and capital 
issued is shown below: 

EARNINGS. 

“T have already intimated that the capitalization of the Steel 
Corporation was, in a measure at least, based upon the earning 
power of the monopoly. It is therefore important to discuss 
briefly the earnings of the corporation as compared with the 
real investment as above outlined. It should be stated in this 
connection that the statement of the Steel Corporation issued 
from time to time to the public did not show the real earnings 
of the corporation. Of course the primary purpose of this state- 
ment is to furnish the investing public and stockholders with 
information as to the amount of earnings that is available for 
interest and dividends or surplus. An analysis of the earnings 
of the corporation reveals a considerable excess over that shown 
by the annual reports of the company. It is interesting at the 
outset to note the fact that gross sales and gross earnings have 
risen very rapidly. The total income, however, has not increased 
in the same proportion. While sales and earnings from 1902 
to 1910 increased 25 per cent, the total income increased only 
S4 per cent. 

“The total net earnings, as shown by the annual reports 
of the corporation, increased from $108,534,874 in 1902 to 
$116,738,158. A revision of these figures, as made by the 
Commissioner of Corporations, adds several million dollars 
to these earnings, so that the total as adjusted for the two 
heap aae named were $121,502,344 for 1902 and $127,216,084 

‘or 1910. 
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“The actual earnings of the Steel Corporation on these in- | Tasim 49.—Amount o; sarmiags of Steel Corporation, 1901-1910, which 


vestments and a comparison of investments with earnings as 
adjusted by the Commissioner of Corporations are shown in the 
statements below: 


Tarte 47.—Actual earnings of Steel Corporation on its total investment 
as computed by bureau, 1901-1910. 


Adjustments 


: 


in sundry 
accounts. 
1901 ! $75, 006; 20. 89 J 
1902.. 108, 534, 374. 25 | —$1, 207, 886. 84 
1903.. A 83, 675,786.51 | — 5,427, 540.33 
1904. 257, 791, 196. 80 + 13, 108. 34 
FJC 96, 432, 595. 93 | — 99, 253.78 
1906.. 125, 966, 938. 13 | — 90, 501. 19 
1907. — 681,515.52 
1908.. 882, + 394,034.59 
1909.. + 548,445.08 
GIG cae ncn tenhhs A A TITA TT — 818, 182. 64 
NC bie SE atl bos a SO Ee a ek Be 980, 045, 838. 65 292. 29 
Amounts restored to earnings by bureau. 
Interest on 
* po E Ae 
ear. gages, ani 
purchase- intercompany an xcessive 
money obli- ts 
ketons of | nTa allowances, 
subsidiary : 
companies. 
84, 500, 000.00 9 —81, 765 
6, 113, 584. 34 10 8, 062, 
6,553, 861.06 9 9.354 
6,573, 146.54 | —$1, 254, 336.48 — 631 
710,214.73 6,307, 189.83 3.40 
561, 478. 70 2, 739, 403. 74 8, 216, 
492, 195. 42 D, 744, 692.51 6, 616, 572. 
401, 205.18 426, 983. 85 
887, 178. 18 2, 617, 395.54 
263, 453. 66 2, 751, 307. 08 127,21 
056, 317. 81 | 23, 332, 636.07 1, 100, 350, 857.25 


19 months, 

? After deducting employees’ bonus fund, which in this year was taken out after 
— 5 net earnings, but which in other years is deducted before determining the net 
earn 


s Approximated; this amount never co ted by the corporation. 
‘In these years the intercompany profits and inventories were not deducted by 
the corporation and hence need not be restored. 


“The result of these revisions, it will be seen, is an addition of 
$120,305,019 to the net earnings as given in the published reports, 
making a total of $1,100,350,857. 


TABLE 48.—Comparison of investment o 
carnings thereon, as adjusted by 


Steel Corporation, with total 
ureau, yearly, 1901-1910. 


Earnings as adjusted by 
bureau. 
Year ended Dec. 31— 

Amount. Per cent. 
S 1877, 741, 231 214.8 
121, 502, 15.9 
94, 156, 11.7 
62, 491,950 7.6 
wae g 
Bese Te E SAIAS 155, 416,873 14.4 
84, 793, 296 7.8 
120, 807, 579 10.5 
127, 216, 084 10.7 


CS Pe em eid PAL nan 1, 100, 350, 857 
1112, 856, 498 


19 months, April to December; investment includes additions during this period. 
2 Indicated rate per annum based on actual earnings for 9 months, 
3 Average yearly profits for 9} years. 


“The aboye comparison of earnings clearly brings out the 
earning power of the corporation as indicated by the per cent 
of profits. An analysis of these statements reveals the earnings 
that went to the stockholders for the period from 1901 to 1910 
to have been $816,430,854. Of this amount $393,951,787 was 
actually paid out in dividends. The distribution of earnings is 
shown in the following statement, 3 


nereased the equity of the stockholders 
$1, 100, 350, 857 


directly or indirectly have 
in the propert 


Y. 
Total camie as revised by the bureau 
uct— 
Interest — bonds, etc., of subsidiary 


$66, 056, 318 


211, 063, 685 


conversion plan — 6,800,000 
PAG Gra a SS ie ee AE ES a Se Soe 283, 920, 003 
Balance accruing to benefit of stockholders 816, 430, 854 


Amount actually paid out in dividends: 
Preferred stock (including $24,902 
paid out on stoeks of subsidiary 


companies in 1901) 269, 439, 530 


Common stock 124, 512, 257 
— 393, 951, TST 

Amount reinyested in fixed 8 and other 

unds on United 


assets, or applied to sinking 
States Steel bo 
stockholders 422, 479, 067 

“The above statement shows that $422,279,067 was rein- 
vested in the property and applied to sinking funds. There 
were various reserve funds that included more than $8,000,000 
representing insurance funds. Adding the insurance funds to 
the amount reinvested would give an equity of more than 
$430,000,000 which can be considered as benefiting stockholders. 
In other words, the capital stock of the corporation which in 
the beginning contained over $720,000,000 that was mere 
‘water,’ received during the period from April 1. 1901, to 
December 31, 1910, nearly $400,000,000 in cash dividends, and 
in addition thereto $422,479,000 of earnings went to increase 
the equity accrued to stockholders.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not only has the Steel Corpora don been 
wonderfully prosperous, and paid big dividends, but the inde- 
pendent companies have been likewise prosperous--so pros- 
perous that year by year they have been increasing the per- 
centage of their total production in this country as compared 
with that of the Steel Corporation, their competitor. It is 
true that the independent producer's cost of production is a 
little higher but in the matter of selling prices there is no 
competition between the independents and the trusts. For the 
purpose of fixing prices every steel manufacturer in this country 
is a part of the trust and benefits equally in the extortion of 
artificial prices that that company has imposed upon the do- 
mestic products of this country. In the prices of these prod- 
ucts there is a monopoly in which the independent producers 
participate with the Steel Corporation. That the independent 
producers are prosperous will be shown by a statement which I 
ask to incorporate in my remarks, showing the profits made 
by various mills during the last two or three years, 

The statement is as follows: 

THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 


“The iron and steel industry is another conspicuous bene- 
ficiary of the protective system, and there can be little doubt 
that at the present time the many branches of the industry are 
in so prosperous a state and able to produce their goods at a 
cost that enables them to enter the world’s markets successfully. 

“While it is true that many of the corporate concerns en- 
gaged in these branches of industry are probably capitalized in 
excess of their actual value, it will nevertheless be generally 
admitted that they have been earning at least reasonable re- 
turns upon the invested capital. 

“Taking a few typical establishments by way of illustration, 
I find that— 

“The Belfont Iron Works, at Ironton, Ohio, making wire 
nails and cut nails, and capitalized at $625,000, has paid the 
following dividends: 1901, 15 per cent; 1902; 35 per cent; 1903, 
30 per cent; 1904, 15 per cent; 1905, 10 per cent; 1906, 20 per 
cent; 1907, 40 per cent; 1908, 10 per cent; 1909, 15 per cent; 
later dividends not made public. 

“The Berger Manufacturing Co., of Canton, Ohio, makes 
sheet steel and sheet-steel specialties. It is capitalized at 
$2,500,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock and $2,500,000 common 
stock, and pays 12 per cent annually on the common stock. 

“The Continental Bolt & Iron Works, of Chicago, III., has 
paid an average of over 20 per cent dividend per annum during 
the last 12 years. 

“The Devlin Manufacturing Co., of Philadelphia, making mal- 
leable iron and hardware, capitalized at $1,000,000, paid average 
dividends of 7 per cent from 1907 to 1912 and a stock dividend 
of 334 per cent in 1910. 

“The Eagle Lock Co., of Terryville, Conn., increased its 
capital stock in 1912 from $400,000 to $1,000,000 by a stock divi- 


nds, and accruing to benefit of 
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dend of 150 per cent, having previously paid 10 per cent per 
annum. 

“The Nicholson File Co., of Providence, R. I., has issued 
five millions of capital stock, paying 16 per cent per annum 
since 1908 and an extra cash dividend of 50 per cent out of sur- 
plus of 1904. 4 

“The Seranton Bolt & Nut Co. paid a stock dividend of 100 
per cent in 1907. 

“The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., of Pennsylvania, capitalized 
at $2,500,000, pays 7 per cent, and issued a stock dividend of 
83} per cent in 1912. This company makes steel billets and 
sheet bars. 

“These figures would seem to indicate that the iron and steel 
industry in the United States is still safely removed from the 
danger of having to operate at a loss, not to say from the danger 
of extinction. Let me not be misunderstood as challenging the 
right of those industries to earn liberal profits upon the in- 
vested capital, whenever and wherever these profits are due to 
productive ingenuity, business skill, and efficient management. 
The purpose of the proposed modifications in the tariff is to 
stimulate and emphasize these very qualities, which in many 
lines of production have already been manifested by American 
producers to such an extent that their goods command not only 
the envious admiration of our foreign competitors, but a con- 
siderable and increasing share of the foreign markets.” 

Mr. President, in the interest of time, I do not wish to pursue 
this subject any further. 

I have here also a statement of the wages paid in the steel 
industry. An examination of these statements will show that 
whatever may be the wages in other parts of the world in this 
industry, the wages here compared with what ought to be paid 
to American labor are pitiably inadequate. It will show, fur- 
thermore, the character of labor employed in these factories; 
but I do not wish to detain the Senate with reading it. My 
only purpose, as I said, was to present this data to the Senate, 
and I have taken only such time as was necessary to explain the 
character of the data. I ask unanimous consent that this state- 
ment may be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

WAGES PAID IN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 


In most branches of the iron and steel industry the Ameri- 


can producer has little or nothing to fear from a material reduc-. 


tion of import duties. When, however, it is contended that the 
high wages and high standard of living of the American worker 
necessitate a continuance of the present high duties upon manu- 
factures of iron and steel, it is legitimate to make some inquiry 
into the wages and conditions of employment of those who fur- 
nish the labor employed in these industries. 

“With regard to these matters, we are fortunate in having a 
very elaborate report prepared recently under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Labor. This report relates to conditions 
existing at the end of the year 1911. The data presented in this 
report cover approximately 82 per cent of the employees en- 
gaged in the industry—that is to say, nearly 200,000 employees 
in the blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, and steel found- 
ries of the United States. ‘ 

“The most striking fact brought out by the report is the un- 
usually long schedule of working hours to which the larger 
number of the employees in this industry are subject. Twenty- 
nine per cent of the employees of blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills worked customarily 7 days per week, and 
20 per cent of them worked 84 hours or more per week, which, 
in effect, means a 12-hour working day every day in the week, 
including Sunday. The T-day work was not confined to the 
blast-furnace department, where there appears to be a metal- 
lurgical necessity for continuous operation, but it was also found 
in other departments. 

“The conditions of labor characteristic of the iron and steel 
industry are more significant when we consider that the general 
tendency in other industries has been toward a shorter working 
day. In the iron and steel industry, however, only 14 per cent 
of the employees work less than 60 hours per week, and almost 
43 per cent work 72 hours or more per week. 

“ Of course, a large proportion of the employees in this indus- 
try are unskilled workmen who are very largely recruited from 
the ranks of recent immigrants. Nearly 60 per cent of the em- 
ployees are foreign born, and of these nearly two-thirds are of 
Slavic races. The increasing use of mechanical appliances is 
constantly diminishing the proportion of skilled laborers re- 
quired by the industry. 

“As for annual earnings of iron and steel workers, the recent 
report of the Immigration Commission indicates the following 


general conclusions: Adult males average $346 per annum, vary- 
ing from $330 in the Birmingham, Ala., district to $390 in a 
typical iron and steel community in New York State. But the 
proportion of adult males earning less than $400 a year is 68.4 
per cent for all districts comprised in the investigation. 

“Tt is customary to supplement the family income by having 
the women of the family look after boarders and lodgers. In 
families in which the income of the husband is under $400 per 
annum, 45 per cent of the wives either have employment or 
keep boarders and lodgers; in the cases of 15.1 per cent of the 
families the children furnish part of the family income. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to point out the dangers and in 
many respects the unhealthful character of the iron and steel 
industry. But it is noteworthy that in an industry where there 
is so much pressure for Sunday and overtime work there should 
also be such irregularity of employment. The iron and steel 
industry, however, shews greater fluctuations in its labor force 
during the course of the year than any of the large manufac- 
turing industries where the demand is not seasonal. The policy 
seems to be to run the department at top speed and under the 
heaviest pressure while there is an active demand for its prod- 
ucts, and then shut it down as soon as the market becomes weak. 
1 63 per cent of the employees worked as long as 44 weeks 

uring the year. The average, therefore, would probably not 
reach 40 weeks, even in prosperous years in the industry. Thus 
in 1910, 44 per cent of the employees in departments that were 
operated more than 6 months during the year could not earn as 
much as $600. 

“As for the general increase in wages from year to year, the 
Commissioner of Labor reports that from 1901 to 1910 the retail 
prices of food increased 32.8 per cent, while the wages of un- 
skilled laborers, which predominate in this industry, increased 
only 17.5 per cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee in paragraph 169, page 50, line 8, to 
strike out “25” and to insert “ 20.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] has been called out of the Chamber 
and will return in a few moments. He wishes that that para- 
graph might not be considered until his return. I presume 
there will be no objection to postponing the matter for a few 
moments, 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Massachusetts did speak to 
me about it, and said he would be obliged to be dbsent for a 
few moments and would then return. This is the last para- 
graph in the schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We might during the absence of the Senator 
from Massachusetts take up Schedule E. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the other day I offered an 
amendment to one of the paragraphs of the bill providing » 40 
per cent ad yalorem rate upon surgical and dental instruments 
or parts thereof. I offered that in the paragraph relating to 
scissors, penknives, and so forth. I do not exactly remember 
whether or not the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS! 
stated that the committee would take this question under ad- 
visement. 

Mr. THOMAS. My recollection is that that was voted upon 
after some remarks by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was voted upon as to the 40 per cent 
rate, but after that the question arose, and I understood the 
Senator from Colorado to say that the committee would take 
the matter under consideration with other items. If not, Mr. 
President, I will say that I think there should be an amend- 
ment to paragraph 168, which provides: 

Nippers and pliers of all kinds, wholly or partly manufactured, 30 
per cent ad valorem. | 

Mr. THOMAS. I recall that the Senator from Utah called 
my attention to that, and I think I said to him privately that 
we would consider it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was either privately or else on the floor of 
the Senate; I have forgotten which. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I made that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply call the Senator's attention to it and 
express the hope that the committee will take the matter irto 
consideration with other unsettled matters. 

Mr. THOMAS. We will consider jt with the other matters. 
The next schedule is Schedule E. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on account of the ‘illness of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], I think it has 
been understood that the sugar schedule might go over. That 
would bring us to Schedule F, and we might take that up now. 

Mr. LODGE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I see the Senator from Massachusetts has 
how come in. 
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Mr. STONE. Paragraph 169 has been passed over during the 
temporary absence of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire merely in connection 
with paragraph 169, which is known as the basket paragraph, to 
say a word in regard to one particular article which is in- 
cluded in the second part of the basket clause. Of course, that 
clause covers a multitude of articles, but I am particularly in- 
terested in one article, because the only people I have heard 
from in regard to it are the men employed in the industry. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator refer to that part of the para- 
graph which reads, if composed wholly or in part of platinum,” 
and so forth, “50 per cent ad valorem ”? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I refer to the portion which reads, “if 
composed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper,” 
and so forth. 

The article I have in mind is one composed in chief value of 
steel. The duties on the articles included in the second half 
of the paragraph were brought down by the House from 45 to 25 
per cent, and the Senate has lowered them still further. The 
particular article that I desire to speak about is wire cloth 
which is used in paper making. It is manufactured at Spring- 
field in my State. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senctor from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, if the Senator will turn back to para- 
graph 116, he will find that wire cloth has been provided for 
in that paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE. I think not the kind of wire cloth which I have 
in mind, unless there has been some change of which I have 
not been advised. 

Mr. BURTON. Just at the end of paragraph 116 an amend- 
ment has been reported by the committee and agreed to, as I 
understand, reading: : 

Steel, copper, brass, and bronze woven-wire cloth, 30 mesh and above, 
80 per cent ad valorem. 

Brass or bronze woven-wire cloth is especially used in paper 
making. I have an amendment pending 

Mr. LODGE. I had not noticed that amendment. I see 
woven-wire cloth has been taken out of the basket clause. The 
Senator from Colorado is right. I had not observed the amend- 
ment, which involves a reduction on the article mentioned from 
45 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. But the Senator from Ohio, as I understand, has 
offered an amendment in reference to another class of wire cloth. 

Mr. BURTON. To include wire cloth made of iron and also 
of nickel and other metals. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. This paragraph as it stands now only refers 
to certain kinds of wire cloth. I am inclined to believe that it 
Was an oversight. 

Mr. STONE. I think I understand the view of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is one of the paragraphs the committee 
will take under further consideration. 

Mr. BURTON. I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that wire used in paper making is practically provided for in 
paragraph 116. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; that is provided for in the amendment. 
It applies to bronze and woven wire cloth. The amendment had 
escaped me; I had not noticed it. I think the duty is too low, 
eyen with the amendment; but I am very glad the article has 
been classified, I ask leave to print, in connection with what 
I have said, the statements which I have here from men who 
are engaged in the industry—not the manufacturers, but the 
workingmen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

EASTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
WIRE WEAVERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
B Bpringfield, Mass., May, 13, 1913. 
Senator H. C. LODGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I wish to 88 against any reduction in the tariff on wire 
cloth when imported for use in the manufacture of paper and pulp. 
Wire cloth is in the Underwood bill (H. R. 3821), Schedule C, section 
169. I feel that a reduction from 45 per cent to 25 per cent, as 
posed in this bill, will com 


a reduction in wages. the past few years quite a large amount 


of foreign-made Fourdrinier wires have been impo 
of my trade. The Mount Holyoke Tissue Mill, of South Hadley Fal 
Mass., have imported French wires and secu them $15 cheaper than 
they paid for American-made wires. ced 

where we get off at. The American manufacturers of 
are independent concerns. I have worked in shops located at Appleton, 


Wis., Belleville, N. J., Harrison, N. J.. and Springfield, Mass., and know 
that competition is keen, and that they are not in 333 The 
wi paid in this country in my trade will average $24 r week, 
and this standard has been paid for the past 25 years. Our week consists 
of 50 hours, while the fore weavers work 60 hours, and in German 
they receive about $7 per week; in Great Britain from $10 to $12. 
think the men in my trade are getting the benefit of the protection 
the present tariff law gives and that a great injustice will be done us 
if it is reduced; and I ask of you, who, I am sure, have the best interest 
of the American workman at heart, to use your best efforts to retain 
the present rate of duty on wire cloth. A brief will be presented to 
the ance Committee by our national secretary and such information 
that our association can give will be given. rusting you will favor 
me by 3 the interests of my trade, I remain, 

ours, respectfully, 

JOHN L. KRULL 

23 Cleveland Street, Springfield, ‘ifass. 


EASTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
WIRE WEAVERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 

£ 3 - Springfield, Mass., May 18, 1913. 
EAR Sin: As there is a bill now before the United States Senate 
known as the Underwood bill (II. R. 10), the nature of said measure 
being, in the event of its passage, to reduce the tariff on all foreign- 
made products and which will, I — state, be very detrimental t the 
interests of home industries, I would respectfully call your attention to 
Schedule C, paragraph 169, of the same, as it deals with the most yital 
interests of the American wire weavers, whose art and craft is the 
weaving of Fourdrinier wire cloth, one of the most essential factors 
used in the art of paper making, of which said measure proposes to 
reduce the tariff from 45 to 25 per cent, which will mean the annihila- 
— i eR PE s the prenne SR with the rate of 

s, we have suffe oa extent 

foreign-made wire cloth. aie „ 
In the interest of a home industry I would most respectfully request 


making it possible for this article, viz, wire cloth, to be shi 
ld far below that of American manufacture. 3 


but a short time before the American market would 11 

foreign made product 18 W. be flooded with this 
o conclude, will sa a s matter has already been 

with Members of the House of Representatives and Sous of — 

ators by a committee of our executive board who have been in Wash- 

ington. We as a body are more than grateful to Congressman TREAD- 

way, who made a fight for us in the House of Representatives, but 

which was of no ava 12 i 
rusting you may of great assistance to us in thi z 

for Cey i ee, and thanking you for past favors, I — oe 

y, 


FRED. C. BLAIR, 
Recording Secretary, 19} Grover Street, Springfield, Mass. 


EASTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
Wire WEAVERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Sprin I D x 
Hon. Henry CAROT LODGE, FEE: MOM EK: By OE 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: As I haye had the 82 of the interchange of cor- 
dence with you in the n reference to the reduction of the 
tariff on wire cloth, and which has been greatly reduced under the 
measure now before Cong and in the event of the same becoming a 
law will mean almost the annihilation of a home industry, I would most 
2 introduce one of our members, Mr. Frederick Childs, who is 
in on in the interests of our association, which, I might state, 
is now in the midst of a fight for their existence against the reduction 
of men are on wire cloth 12 
O explain more explicitly why we as a body are so bitterly opposed 
to the proposed reduction will say that at the present time, with the 
duty on said product as it is, our business has been retarded to a great 
extent by the importation of foreign-made goods, selling as they do at 
rice far below that of American manufacture. With the T once 
luced on this article it will be utterly impossible for the American- 
made goods to enter into competition. 
Trusting that you may be of great assistance to us in this our fight 
for the existence of a home industry, and respectfully requesting that 
‘ou cooperate with tor WEEKS, with whom I am now communicat- 
ing, I beg to remain, 
Very respectfully, FRED, C. BLAM, 
Recording Becretary, 194 Grover Street. 


* Ways and Means Committee of the Congress of the United 


HONORABLE Sirs: We submit the following statement of facts con- 
cerning the manufacture of wire cloth and the nature of the materials 
used therein; also suggestions as to method of classifying for the pur- 
poses of assessing duty thereon : x 


COMPOSITION, 


Wire cloth and wire screen are metal fabrics woven of wire of 
various gauges and of different metals, namely, iron, steel, brass, copper, 
bronze, phospbor bronze, nickel, alu um, and German silver. 

METHOD OF MANUFACTURE. 

The above-mentioned wire fabrics are manufactured by being woven 
on looms ly built for that purpose. The method of weaving is 
similar to that used in . cotton and woolen and other textile 
fabrics. The nature of the metal is such that very expensive machiner 
is necessary to weave wire of various f ang 80 that a large invest- 
ment is required for plants manufactu these goods. 
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PLACE OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURE. 


The wire fabrics which are imported into this country are manu- 
factured principally in Germany, Austria, France, England, and Scot- 
land, the largest amount being from Germany. 

METHOD OF CLASSIFICATION. 


The classification of this article is determined by the mesh, or, rather, 
the number of wires to the linear inch, just as it is in determining the 
value of cotton, woolen; and other woven fabrics. The percentage of 
labor per square foot in the fine meshes is very much greater than in 
the coarser meshes. For example, the length of time, and, consequently, 
the cost of labor, is just twice as much for 40 mesh as it is for 20 mesh. 


PRESENT BASIS OF ASSESSING DUTY ON WIRE CLOTH UNDER THE PRESENT 


Iron and steel wire cloth is assessed for duty, under paragraph ae) 
at 40 per cent ad valorem. Wire cloth woven from wire composed o; 
brass, bronze, copper, phosphor bronze, nickel, or metals other than 
iron or steel is assessed at 45 per cent ad valorem plus 1 a ae 
pound under paragraph 199 and paragraph 135. There is no classifica- 
tion for wire cloth under the present act. Iron and steel wire cloth 
is assessed at a rate just 5 per cent more than on the wire from which 
it is composed, whilé on brass, copper, bronze, and other metals the 
duty is approximately 2 per cent more on the woven fabric than on 
the wire used in the manufacture of same. 

As shown by the foregoing, it appears that in steel and iron wire 
fabrics the duty is the same on all meshes, whether coarse or fine, and 
the duty upon the manufactured article is only 5 per cent greater than 
the duty upon unmanufactured material, whereas in the wire fabrics 
manufactured from brass, bronze. and other metals there is only a 
difference of approximately 2 per cent in the duty as between wire cloth 
and on wire before it is woven. notwithstanding the at difference in 
the cost of manufacture between wire cloth and wire. Furthermore, 
there is no distinction whatever made between the coarse and the finer 
and on wire before it is woven, notwithstanding the great difference in 
cost of weaving. Under the operation of the present rates the coarser 
meshes are practically excluded—that is, the duty is almost prohibi- 
tive—whereas on the finer meshes, in which the la item of cost is 
labor, the duty on the above basis is very low, resulting in very large 
importations. It also results in a diser! ation in favor of one branch 
of an industry as against another branch of the same industry. It 
therefore appears to be not only desirable but fair to establish a uniform 
percentage method based upon the number of meshes per inch which 
would comply with the method of classification already adopted for the 
assessing of duty upon other textiles. 

We suggest the following schedule of ad valorem rates: 


Wire cloth and wire screen, all metals. 


Not finer than 10 wires to the linear inch in the warp 
Finer than 10 and not finer than 20 wires to the linear inch in the 


!!. TTT 
Finer than 90 48d not finer tha 40 wires to the linear inch in the à 
PEE RN ATARU IUE MERANO 8 
Kinen PAN DO AI Ok POE TRAN D0 Wirt ee a 
All meshes finer than 60 wires in the war- 65 


We respectfully submit the foregoing to your consideration and 
request that a classification providing especially for wire cloth be 
adopted as above. 


Mr. LODGE. Also, in connection with paragraph 169, I 
wish to have printed with what I have said a statement in 
regard to brass and other metal screen fenders for fireplaces, 
which are really articles of luxury, the duties upon which 
have been heavily reduced in this basket clause. There are 
many other articles on which the duty has been carried down 
by this sweeping reduction, but it would take a long time to 
go into the subject in detail, and I do not desire to occupy the 
attention of the Senate to so great an extent as that would 
involve. I ask that the paper I send to the desk relating to 
brass and other metal screens and fenders for fireplaces be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BRASS AND OTHER METAL SCREENS AND FENDERS FOR FIREPLACES, 


Present duty, 45 per cent ad valorem, under tariff act of 1909, 
Schedule C, No. 199, as decided by Treasury Decision 8684. Pro- 
bowed au 25 per cent ad valorem, H. R. 10, page 45, lines 14 to 

T, inclusive, 

5 — 5 submit the following reasons why present duty should be re- 
ained : 

These articles are luxuries, and are used by more wealthy people 
who are able to afford the pleasure of an open wood or coal fire. They 
are bought in the higher-priced finishes so as to conform with the 
interior decorations of the house, club, camp, etc. 

Fireplace screens are principally manufactured in France, and it 
has been slow and difficult work to make goods equal to the imported 
in design and finish. Among the best trade there is a strong preference 
for foreign-made goods. n manufacturing our goods it has been 
necessary to follow largely the foreign makers as to design, finish, 
etc., also to educate our labor, both of which have been slow and 
expensive. A large portion of the cost of the completed article, viz, 
about 65 per cent, is made up of labor. We have to take raw labor 
and educate it, Our mechanics’ wanes average about 83 to $3.25 per 
man per day. We believe—but of this we have not definite knowledge 
that our labor cost is about 100 per cent more than foreign labor; 
and as their labor is thoroughly educated, we believe it is more efficient 
as to the quality of manufactured. 

The amount of these goods made yearly in this country we estimate 
at about $300,000, There are two other concerns In the United States 
besides ourselves making these goods. We estimate sales as above, 
as we do not know the amount of our competitors’. business, There 
is not now, nor ever has been, between our competitors and ourselyes 


any pool agreement or collusion as to production or selling prices. 
The selling prices are made in open competition, based on quality of 
production, finish, ete. 

We ask for the retention of the 45 per cent ad valorem duties, and 
contend that as these articles are luxuries it works no hardship to 
the consumer. as it affects only those who are able and willing to pay 
higher prices for the best made and most attractive goods. 


Tue S. M. Howes Co., 
JOHN E. FRENNIXG, President. 

Juxe 13, 1913. . 

Mr. STONE. Has paragraph 169 been read, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been read. 

Mr. STONE. Has the amendment been passed upon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. The amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 169, page 50, line 8, after the 
word “manufactured,” the committee report an amendment to 
ae out “25” and insert “20,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

169. Articles or wares not specially provided for in this section, if 
composed 3 or in part of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles 
or wares plated with gold or silver, and whether partly or wholly 
manufactured, 50 per cent ad valorem; if composed wholly or in chief 
value of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or 
other metal, but not plated with gold or silver, and whether partly or 
wholly manufactured, 20 per cent ad yalorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the attention of my col- 
league on the committee, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas], to see if I am correct in the statement I am about to 
make. Paragraph 106, paragraph 116, and paragraph 163 have 
been passed over for further consideration by the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. And paragraph 136. 

Mr. STONE. That is correct. Paragraphs 106, 116, 136, and 
163 have been passed over. 

Mr. THOMAS. Also paragraph 146, with a viéw of deter- 
mining whether “matte” is not synonymous with “regulus” 
and should not be made dutiable. I think the suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Sssoor] in that respect is undoubtedly 
correct. = 

Mr. STONE. Then paragraphs 206, 116, 136, 146, and 163 
have been passed over. 

Mr. THOMAS. And paragraph 168. 

. 3 Paragraph 168 relating to nippers, pliers, and 
so forth. 

Mr. STONE. And paragraph 168 has also been passed over 
for further consideration. Paragraph 145 has been passed over 
for the accommodation of the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLIVER], to be taken up when he returns in a few 
days. 

I think, Mr. President, except as I have stated, the para- 
graphs in Schedule C have been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is just one other, and that is paragraph 
126, covering card clothing, and so forth, which was to go over 
until to-morrow or until the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Werks! can be present. 

Mr. STONE. That is correct; paragraph 126 goes over until 
to-morrow, or until the junior Senator from Massachusetts can 
be present, when it is to be disposed of; and paragraph 145, as 
I have sald, goes over until the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OLIVER] returns. Those are the only two paragraphs re- 
maining for consideration as in Committee of the Whole. The 
others I have mentioned have been passed over for the consid- 
eration of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that Schedule F, tobacco and manu- 
factures of, be taken up. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should like to understand 
exactly what paragraphs haye been passed over. As I under- 
stand, the following is the list? Paragraphs 106, 116, 126, 136, 
140, 145, 146, 163, and 168, all but two of which have been passed 
over for further consideration by the committee, and two have 
been passed over to suit the conyenience of Senators. That is 
correct, is it not? : 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 5 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask which are the two which have 
been passed over until Senators can be present? 

Mr. THOMAS. Paragraph 126 and paragraph 145, the latter 
being the aluminum paragraph. 

Mr. BURTON. Paragraphs 126 and 145 have been passed 
over to await the presence of Senators. 

Mr. STONE. Paragraphs 126 and 145 have been passed over, 
the first until the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] can be present, and the second until the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Otwin] can be present. I have already 
stated the paragraphs which I understand have been passed 
over for the consideration of the committee. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will resume the 
reading of the bill, 
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The reading of the bill was resumed at Schedule F, tobacco | a higher degree of protection than anyone in any other kind of 


and manufactures of, and the Secretary read paragraph 183, 
as follows: 

183. Wrapper tobacco, and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with 
more than 15. per cent of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the 
product of two or more countries or dependencies when mixed or packed 
together, if unstemmed, $1.85 per pound; if stemmed, $2.50 per pound; 
filler tobacco not specially provided for in this section, if unstemmed, 
35 cents per pound 3 11 stemmed, 50 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the only change in 
this paragraph is the reduction of the duty on scrap tobacco 
from 55 cents a pound to 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 185. The only change from the 
present law is the reduction of the duty on scrap tobacco from 
55 cents a pound to 85 cents a pound. I should like to ask 
the Senator why that change is made? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will let that go until we 
finish this schedule, I will see if I can find what he asks for. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have a complaint from a 
constituent in regard to-the duty on wrappers, He claims that 
the excessive duty on wrapper tobacco is in the interest of the 
Tobacco Trust. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that that is ex- 
actly the duty that is found in the present law. There has been 
no change made in the duty under the present law. The policy 
with reference to this product has always been to impose very 
high duties upon it. I can not see how the high duty imposed 
on wrappers is any more in the interest of the Tobacco Trust 
than in the interest of any other manufacturer of tobacco. 
However, if the Senator can demonstrate that it is, I shall, be 
very glad to have him do so. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This constituent complains that the exces- 
sive duty on wrappers gave the Tobacco Trust an advantage 
because it made them so expensive. It seems to me that if 
it is desired to levy a very high tax upon tobacco for revenue 
purposes, it would be just as easy to levy it as an internal- 
revenue tax as it is to levy it as a customs tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator recognizes the fact that we are 
levying very high internal-reyenue taxes upon tobacco. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They could be increased. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that we are getting revenue from it, not 
only through the internal-revenue system of taxation, but 
through the customs system of taxation. I have not, up to this 
time, heard any complaint of these duties. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I remember that four years ago I had the 
same complaint from cigar makers in my own State. I wanted 
to call the attention of the Senator to this complaint at this 
time, because I believe we ought to have legislation that will 
give the independent cigar manufacturer an opportunity in his 
efforts to compete with the great monopoly that prevails in 
the tobacco manufacturing business. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I remember that four years ago, 
when the tobacco schedule was under consideration, I happened 
to be chairman of-the subcommittee that had this matter in 
charge. I do not remember that the independent manufacturers 
requested a reduction upon wrappers of tobacco because of the 
fact that it would assist them as against the Tobacco Trust, 
and I can not see how it would. Where an independent com- 
pany imports but a very few pounds the Tobacco Trust imports 
millions of pounds; and whatever advantage there might be 
in a decrease, it seems to me, would be an advantage to the trust 
eyen to a greater extent than to the independent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The complaint is that the high duty on the 
imported wrapper enables the trust which controls the domestic 
production to increase very greatly the price of the domestic 
product to the manufacturers of,the cheaper grades of cigars. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that no complaint 
whatsoever of that character or of any character was made be- 
fore the Finance Committee with reference to these duties. I 
do not think any was made before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I am having the matter looked up now. I can not for 
the life of me see how the effect would be such as the Senator's 
correspondent indicates. I think he is simply mistaken. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I present the matter because, while í am 
not familiar with the details of the manufacturing business, I 
have had this letter from a very estimable gentleman in my 
State, and I wanted to make this inquiry. 

I might say, in passing, that it is exceedingly unfortunate 
that all of the farmers in the United States can not engage in 
the tobacco business. If they could, they would be very amply 
protected in their business. The producer of this luxury, which 
is regarded as a desirable article for taxation, is very fortu- 
nate, because under the guise of raising revenue the farmers 
that grow tobacco have the highest protection, by all odds, of 
any of those who engage in agricultural pursuits, and, indeed, 


business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not hold that when these 
duties were imposed by the Republican Party in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill they were imposed for purposes of protection, does 
he? I had always understood that these duties were imposed 
by both parties for the purpose of raising revenue. There is 
produced in this country very little of the character of tobecco 
that is imported, although there is some. 

Mr. BRISTOW, But the local producer of tobacco must cer- 
tainly benefit very largely by the excessive customs tax im- 
posed on imported tobacco. The Senator well knows that when 
a certain number of cigars were put on the free list—cigars 
from the Philippine Islands—there was very vigorous protest 
from the American manufacturers because of that action. The 
sap rag wake of cigars objected. 

tobacco would certainly be very greatly against 
the financial interest of the American na aA that 8 to- 
bacco; but since the American farmer sees fit to grow tobacco 
instead of wheat or cattle or any of the other staple farm prod- 
ucts, he is selected as the recipient of very great favor in the 
making of our customs laws. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator views these duties in that 
light, I want to ask him what he thinks about the internal- 
revenue duties. If this duty is a benefit to the tobacco producer, 
and is imposed for that purpose, what does the Senator think 
about the burden which the Government, through its internal 
system of taxation, imposes upon this industry and not upon any 
other industry in the country except that of the manufacture of 
distilled spirits? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That is explained upon the theory that 
tobacco is regarded as a proper subject of taxation. For myself, 
I think it is taxed at a pretty high rate. While I am not a user 
of tobacco, and I am sorry so many of my countrymen use it as 
I think they frequently use it to their detriment, at the same 
time it is to many men a good deal of a necessity, because of the 
habit they have formed in early life. It is unfortunate, but it 
does rest upon them as a great burden. I am not complaining 
about the internal-revenue taxation on tobacco, but if we are 
to make it a subject of taxation the tariff should not be used 
in order to give any particular individuals a monopoly or to 
encourage a monopoly in its manufacture. 

The Senator from Utah has handed me volume 8 of the tariff 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means. I find 
here a letter from C. H. Brenaman & Co., directed to Mr. 
Unverwoop, dated at Baltimore, in which complaint is made of 
the excessive tax of $1.85 per pound on Sumatra wrappers. 
That complaint, made by them to Mr. UNpERwoop, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, is, in sub- 
stance, the complaint that was made to me by my constituent. 
I am inclined to think there is a good deal in it, and I commend 
it to the attention of the chairman of the committee for his 
consideration. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I think this duty on tobacco is 
beyond all reason. It is the highest protective duty in the 
whole schedule. The farmers who raise tobacco in the North- 
west and the Middle West hardly realize more than from 10 to 
12 cents a pound for their tobacco when it is cured, stripped, 
and sorted. Yet this bill imposes on that kind of tobacco a duty 
of 85 cents a pound, more than 300 per cent upon what the 
farmers actually get for their tobacco. 

Most of the tobacco raised in the Northwest is what is called 
binder tobacco; that is, it is the part of the cigar that is put 
around the filler and underneath the wrapper. Under the 
definition given in section 184, that kind of tobacco—binder 
tobacco—would come under the head of fillers. 

In two respects this high duty on tobacco impresses me un- 
favorably. First, I look upon tobacco, no matter how moralists 
look upon it, as in a measure one of the necessities of life, for 
this reason: You can go all over this country, among all classes 
of laboring and working men, or you can go among the men of 
our Army and Navy, and you will find that from 75 to 80 per 
cent of them smoke smoking tobacco and chew plug tobacco. 
In old times there was a kind of tobacco that we used to call 
dude tobacco,” but the technical name of which was “ fine- 
cut tobacco,” that was much in use and regarded as more 
fashionable than plug; but that has gone out of fashion long 
ago and but a trifle of it is now sold. We now have various 
kinds of plug tobacco in common use among men in general. 
Gentlemen here may smile and moralists elsewhere may smile, 
but, as a matter of fact, the laboring man wants his plug tobacco 
and his old corncob or clay pipe with tobacco in it just as much 
as he wants his tea or coffee. He needs it just as much. It 
is a species of comfort and stimulant, and when you tax that 
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you tax one of the articles that is to him, in a measure, one of 
the necessaries of life. 

If you take a narrow view of the matter, you may say coffee 
and tea are not necessaries of life. Coffee and tea are drunk 
because they are stimulating and comforting, and it is on the 
same principle that men take tobacco. I have always felt that 
in the case of smoking and chewing tobacco a great injustice 
was done to laboring men, both in imposing such excessive tariff 
faxes and also in imposing excessive internal-revenue taxes. I 
believe it is just and proper to put a high tax on cigars, be- 
cause they are a luxury not consumed by the ordinary working- 
man; and as to cigarettes, I believe their use is deleterious, and 
for that reason the higher the tax the better. It would be well 
if they could be taxed out of use. But when it comes to plain, 
old-fashioned smoking tobaccos, and good, old-fashioned plug 
tobaccos, to tax them is a burden upon the laboring man. 

Look at our United States Navy, in which we all have a 
pride; go among the sailors there and you will find that.they 
have the very best kind of plug tobacco. The Government 
appoints a committee of sailors to pass upon the different 
brands and to select ‘the best quality of tobacco. The result is 
that our sailors get a species of high-grade plug tobacco that 
they smoke and chew, and it is a great comfort to them. It 
is a means of maintaining discipline on our men-of-war. If you 
deprived the sailors of tobacco and shore leave, you would soon 
dismantle our Navy. But the sailors have to buy this tobacco. 
Why should there be such a high double tax on it? 

The other point I want to make in reference to this matter is 
that this tariff bill is a discrimination against one class of our 
farmers in favor of another. Aside from cotton, in which there 
is no competition and no necessity for a duty, the main crops 
of the South are rice and tobacco. Both are protected by tariff 
taxes, rice moderately and tobacco highly protected in this tariff 
bill, while the farmers of the Northwest who raise wheat and 
oats and barley and flax are left to shift for themselves. 

You talk about the necessaries of life and say you want to 
cheapen them. Is it not of as much importance to the poor fel- 
low working on the street or working in the harvest field to have 
cheap rice, cheap tobacco, and a cheap pair of cotton pants as it 
is to have a cheap loaf of bread? You have had no scruples 
about putting a fair protective duty on cotton goods, If you 
want to cheapen things for the poor man, if you want to give 
him cheap bread and cheap meat, as you say, why not give 
him cheap trousers, cheap coats, cheap jackets, cheap everything 
except cheap whisky? Why do you practice this discrimina- 
tion in favor of the manufacturers and in favor of the farmers 
of one part of the country? I am not objecting to the tariff on 
cotton goods or on rice, per se; I am only calling attention to 
the discrimination. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the Senator speaks of tobacco 
being a southern product. I will state to the Senator, as per- 
haps he is not familiar with the fact, that the southern tobacco 
is almost entirely an export tobacco, which has to be and is sold 
in open competition with the world. 

Mr. NELSON. That may be true of the burley or dark to- 
bacco in Kentucky, but it is not true of the North Carolina 
tobacco. 

Mr. JAMES. It is true. ' 

Mr, NELSON. A large share of the North Carolina tobacco 
is a kiln-dried smoking tobacco, 

Mr. JAMES. It is also true of the dark tobacco that is made 
in my part of Kentucky. Practically all of that tobacco is 
shipped abroad and has to be sold in competition with the world. 

Mr. NELSON. Who is there to compete with that? 

Mr. JAMES. The ether countries of the earth that produce 
tobacco. 

Mr. NELSON. The only other country that produces much 
tobacco is Sumatra, and that tobacco is of a quality entirely 
unfit for chewing tobacco. It is of such a bitter and mean 
quality that if you had a cigar made entirely of Sumatra 
tobacco there is no man in this Chamber who would smoke it. 
It is used simply for the finest kind of wrappers; that is all. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course if there is no tobacco produced any- 
where else to compete with the Kentucky tobacco, then a pro- 
tective duty, to which the Senator has referred and so severely 
inveighed against, is of no benefit. It strikes me that the 
Senator refutes his own argument. 

Mr. NELSON. As TI have said, this tariff bill—take it in the 
matter of tobacco and rice, take it in the matter of cotton 
fabrics—ts simply an illustration of how the welfare of one 
part of the country is taken care of while another part of the 
country is neglected. I do not say that it is unjustly taken 
care of except by way of discrimination. I do not find fault 


with you gentlemen on that side of the Chamber for trying to 
have a protective tariff for your cotton factories in the South, or 
for your rice in Louisiana, or for your tobacco in North Caro- 
lina and in Kentucky. I am not finding fault with that. But 
the same measure that you measure to yourselves you ought 
to measure to the products of the North and the West. Our 
cattle, our sheep, our horses, our wheat, our barley, our oats, 
and our flax are as dear to us as your rice and your tobacco and 
your cotton factories are to you in the South. Why do you 
discriminate? 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator will permit me, I should like 
to state right there that the reason there is a tariff placed upon 
tobacco is because there is an internal-reyenue tax placed upon 
tobacco. If you will take the internal-revenue tax off the to- 
bacco of Kentucky, we are willing to have you let down the bars 
to all the rest of the world, and we will compete with them. 
But as long as you burden our product with a tax that hinders 
and depresses the sale of it to the consumer because it increases 
its price, of course you have to have a tariff equal to our in- 
ternal tax upon the tobacco imported here. If you did not, you 
would be giving other countries a very great advantage over the 
American producer. 

Mr. NELSON. What is to hinder you from taking off your 
internal-revenue tax on tobacco any more than taking off the 
tariff taxes on our wheat in the North? 

Mr. JAMES. There is no internal-reyenue tax upon wheat, is 
th 


ere? 

Mr. NELSON. No; I said the tariff taxes. What is to hinder 
that side of the Chamber from removing the internal-reyenue 
taxes on tobacco any more than there is te hinder them from 
taking the tariff taxes off from our wheat? 

Mr. JAMES. Because this side of the Chamber takes the 
position that tobacco is a luxury and not a necessity, and wheat 
is a food and therefore a necessity. We want to cheapen those 
things that men have to eat rather than those things that they 
have to chew. 

Mr. NELSON. What about rice, and what about cotton cloth, 
cotton pants, cotton shirts, cotton jackets, and all that? ‘Tariff 
reform is very good if you keep it a good way from your own 
door. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? > 

Mr. NELSON. I was watching for the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, for the purpose of yielding to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not ask the Senator to yield. I was 
merely waiting for him to get through. 

Mr. NELSON. I was expecting the Senator from Mississippi 
to sympathize with me. 

I want to say a few words further. I have no disposition to 
delay this bill. If I had my way—but I can not get my friends 
to agree with me—iI would like to see the American people 
take this unadulterated Democratic tariff bill just as it is, 
without any change or amendment, just as it came from the 
House. I would like to see the experiment tried in all its 
originality. If it proves a blessing to our country, I shall be 
more than gratified; but if it proves an injury to the country, 
the sooner we find it out the better, for then the people will be 
swift to seek relief and academic free-trade doctrines will not 
stop them. 

Ever since I have been a Member of Congress I have been 
in favor of a moderate protective tariff. I have always been 
opposed to a high protective tariff. I have always felt that 
wherever an industry of this country needed protection to main- 
tain it, it ought to have reasonable protection; but whenever 
a reasonable amount is exceeded it is apt to lead to excessive 
prices and to monopoly. Hence, I have always been opposed to 
what I term an unduly high protection. The tariff protection 
where needed ought never to exceed the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad. 

In the Republican convention that nominated Mr. Taft for the 
first time for the Presidency, in Chicago, I was a member of the 
subcommittee that formulated the platform, and was instru- 
mental as a member of the committee in injecting into the 
platform the words that “the proper measure of protection was 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad.” 
Unfortunately, however, as I recall, a rider was attached to my 
phraseology, and they added to it, I think, the words “and a 
reasonable profit,” contrary to my wishes and my faith and 
creed. 2 

There are a great many good features in this Democratic 
tariff bill. There are a great many matters in it of which I 
highly approve. I had hoped that I could see my way clear to 
support it. But taking the bill in its entirety there is, as it 
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seems to me and to my mind, gross discrimination against the 
farmers of the West and the Northwest and all along our 
northern border. : 

It will not do to say that you have atoned for this by putting 
agricultural implements on the free list. I want to call your 
attention to the fact that in the matter of agricultural imple- 
ments there is no country on the face of the earth that can com- 
pete with us. We have the best and most efficient agricultural 
implements of any people in the world. When you go over to 
Europe you find that the farmers are proud of the fact that 
they can show you that they have an American harvester or an 
American mower or an American plow. Our agricultural im- 
plements are better than anything they have in those countries. 
You could have had the doors wide open for years, and there 
would have been no competition. By putting agricultural im- 
plements on the free list you do not add one iota to the welfare 
of our northern and western farmer. He would not buy and 
would not use the clumsy implements of the Old World, even 
if he could get them cheaper. In the matter of agricultural im- 
plements, the Old World is but a feeble and clumsy imitator of 
ours. 

You have put, I believe, leather and certain leather goods, 
harness, and so forth, I believe, on the free list. I am afraid 
the experiment will prove the same that we had with free hides. 
When the Payne-Aldrich bill was pending the question of free 
hides was under consideration. Our New England friends inti- 
mated to us that if they could only get free hides up in that part 
of the country we would have cheaper boots and shoes. What 
was the result? They got free hides, but all our leather goods, 
boots, shoes, harness, and everything else in that line became 
higher than before. 

You need not think that you will cheapen the cost to the 
consumer by denying all protection to the northern and north- 
western farmers.. Whatever profits you may take away from 
‘the farmers will be absorbed by the middlemen and retail deal- 
ers in the large cities and industrial centers. The laborer who 
buys a sack of flour, a loaf of bread, a pound of pork, a pound 
of beef, a pound of mutton, or a peck of potatoes will.pay just 
as big a price after you pass this bill as before—perhaps higher, 

The men who will suffer by this tariff change will be our 
northwestern farmers. Some years ago, up to about 10 years 
ago, the tariff on wheat was a good deal cs a tariff on cotton 
would be to-day. There was nothing that could compete with 
the wheat farmer. Up to 10 years ago the nearest points from 
where they could get competitive wheat into this country were 
from Argentina, from the Black Sea country around Odessa, and 
the Danubian Provinces. But within the last 10 years three 
great Provinces north of our country, lying between the west 
end of Lake Superior and the Rocky Mountains—three great 
Provinces six times larger than the great State of Minnesota, 
with its 80,000 square miles of fertile land—have been opened 
to settlers under more liberal land laws than we have in this 
country. That great northern country of fertile land has set- 
tled up within the last 10 years, and has become in the way of 
agricultural products our greatest and fiercest competitor. We 
have lost within the last 10 years upward of a million of our 
farmers in the Northwestern States, who haye sold out their 
small or encumbered holdings, or who were tenant farmers, and 
haye gone to that country and cettled in those three great 
Provinces of Canada. Some of them have taken land under 
their homestead laws. Many of them have bought land from 
the Hudson Bay Co. and from railroad companies, and they 
have opened up great farms there, and they are in those 
Canadian Provinces to-day. There has, besides, been a great 
influx from Great Britain and other parts of Europe. Those 
Canadian Provinces this year will probably produce upward of 
200,000,000 bushels of spring wheat of the very best quality, 
what is known as No. 1 hard wheat. That is an avalanche of 
competition we knew nothing about some years ago. Until com- 
paratively recent times all that country was a game preserve 
of the Hudson Bay Ce. It was only after the seventies, after 
the Riel rebellion had been suppressed, that that country was 
opened to settlers. When the British Government had bought 
out the Hudson Bay Co. and opened the country to settlement 
the Canadians began building railroads and securing transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Now, what are they doing and what have they been doing in 
the way of railroad building? They built years ago, and have 
for years had one great transcontinental railroad, the Canadian 
Pacific, extending from eastern Canada alopg the north shore 
of Lake Superior through the three great Provinces, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, through British Columbia fo Van- 
couver at the upper end of Puget Sound, and they are now 
constructing and soon will have completed two other transcon- 
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tinental lines—the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern Railroad. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific will have a complete line within 
the boundaries of Canada from the Province of New Bruns- 
wick on the east to Prince Rupert on the Pacifie coast. The 
Canadian Northern is building in the same direction. They are 
building another route northward toward Hudson Bay up to 
Port Churchill, expecting to transport their grain by water 
through Hudson Bay, which I look at as somewhat chimerical. 

Now, the competition between the Canadian farmers and our 
farmers in the matter of raising oats, barley, wheat, and flax 
has been and is intense. That has been the case more espe- 
cially in the matter of flax. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars] the other day dwelt a great deal upon the duty of 15 
cents a bushel upon flax, and he went on to state how much 
profit can be made by raising flax, and how one crop would 
pay for the land. But he forgot to state what we farmers of 
the Northwest know, that we can only raise flax on land and 
get a fair crop once in six or seyen years. It is the most soil- 
exhausting crop of all the cereals we raise in the Northwest. 
Flax is mainly raised on new land—iand that is just broken up. 
They raise it on that because they can break up the land and 
sow the flax the first season, which they can not do with wheat; 
but no farmer who knows anything about it will undertake to 
sow another crop of flax upon that same land within the next 
six years, for if he does his crop will prove a failure and the 
land will be in bad shape for other crops. 

Now, in the northwest Provinces of Canada they are con- 
tinually breaking up new land year by year, and as they break 
it up they immediately sow flax the first season, and the crop 
of flax raised in those Provinces is an immense one, and it 
entails the fiercest competition upon our northwest farmers. 

To show what the flax industry is, while Minnesota is a 
fertile and good State and has probably more fertile land than 
North Dakota, yet of all States in the Union North Dakota is 
the greatest flax-producing State. Why is that so? Because 
North Dakota is a new country. They have been continually 
taking new homesteads, extending westward to the Red River 
Valley into the Missouri River bottom and beyond, and as they 
break up that land the first season they raise a crop. of flax 
on it. 

But after they have broken up their new land they will find 
the same uphill work that we do in Minnesota. We know by 
experience, I know and so do many farmers, that you can not 
raise flax successfully on land oftener than once in six or seren 
years. It is a soil-exhausting crop. We usually raise it on 
new land—the first crop—or on timothy and other grass and 
pasture land plowed and broken up again for cereals. If you 
raise one crop of flax, you need not try another in a less time 
than six or seven years. That is why that crop needs greater 
protection than other cereals. 

What are our crops in the Northwest? Wheat, oats, barley, 
flax, potatoes, cattle, hogs, and dairy products. All are put on 
the free list or cut deep down, different from your tobacco 
duty, from your rice duty, and from your duty on the cotton 
goods of the southern factories. 

Do you gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber think 
this is according to equity and fair play to the farmers of the 
Northwest who built up that great country, who built up the 
great cities of Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis? Are those farmers to be put on the black- 
list and to be made the tariff goat for cheapening products to 
the consumers? Is there nothing else that you can cheapen 
under your gospel of cheapening except the products of the 
northwestern farmers? 

It is this tariff discrimination that I am opposed to. You 
have not treated the northwestern farmers as you have treated 
the farmers in the other sections of the country—as the farm- 
ers of the South. You have not treated them as you have done 
the manufacturers. You have left a considerable duty on 
woolen manufactures, but the sheep and the wool you have 
scuttled; you have left it on the cotton manufactures; you 
have left it on glass and pottery manufactures; you have left 
it on steel manufactures. You have given them all some pro- 
tective duty, but the northwestern farmer is left out in the 
cold, and that is why I can not favor this bill, although I have 
been a low-tariff protectionist all the days of my life. 

I am sorry that I have to criticize the bill in this way. As 
I said a moment ago, there are many good things in the bill, 
many schedules in it that if they stood by themselyes I would 
most heartily support and approve, but you haye not only cut 
the farmer to the quick by putting his products on the free list 
and cutting the duty down, but what you bave professed to give 
him in lieu of it is of little or no value whatsoever. 
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The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] the other day 
called attention to the fact that even in one little thing you 
discriminate. The goods that you use for wrapping your cotton 
bale with are put on the free list, but the wheat sacks that 
the northern farmer has tọ use to put his oats and wheat in 
or his flax in you have put a duty on. But cotton bagging 
is sacred in this bill. It is a small matter, to be sure, but it 
shows a discrimination between the cotton and the wheat 
farmer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not mean to say that 
we have put a duty on the material out of which wheat sacks 
are made. 

Mr. NELSON. Not on cotton bags or sacks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; not on the material out of which 
these bags are made. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; on the bags or sacks, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is mistaken; they are on the 
materials free list. There is a duty on the bags but not on the 
cloth. 

Mr. NELSON. I mean the bags. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, the bags, but not on the material. 

Mr. NELSON. That is what I mean, on the bags or sacks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The material for bagging cotton does not 
have to be made into bags. It is a material with which the 
cotton ginner covers the cotton bale. It simply has to be cut into 
shape. We have put the material with which we wrap cotton 
exactly upon a tariff parity with the material out of which the 
grain sacks are made. The materials for both purposes are 
placed on the free list in this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. But the Senator knows that sacks are made for 
wheat and they are made out of cotton, at the cotton factories, 
and there is a duty, I think, of 10 per cent ad valorem. It is 
this discrimination which rans all through the bill that strikes 
me as being unfair and unjust, and that is the reason why I 
can not support the bill as I otherwise would have been glad 
to do. 

I am sorry to say that the Democratic Party have seen fit to 
frame a bili that in its outlines and in its scheme and effect 
will be the greatest discrimination that has ever been made 
against the northwestern part of the country, against the 
farmers of the North and Northwest. If at any time our 
northwestern farmers needed protection it is in these days 
when the cost of labor is higher and scarcer than ever and 
when we have such intense competition from the great Cana- 
dian northwest. 

Now, there is another thing I will refer to in this connection. 
People who live in cities and work in factories and who practice 
their professipns imagine that the farmer's profession is one of 
the most profitable in the world. My friends, I know whereof 
I speak. The only farmers in this country whose occupation 
you can in any sense call profitable are the small farmers, 
where the farmer happens to have the fortune to have a family 
of children big enough to heip him, and where he and his chil- 
dren can do the work on the farm and are not obliged to hire 
any labor. In those cases they have a fair home, a comfortable 
home, and a good living. But if you look at their bank account 
you will find that they are unable to lay up any money from 
year to year. They have a fair living, ample food and clothing, 
and that is all. 

Take the larger farmers who have to hire their labor. One 
year with another they make nothing at all. The only profit 
they realize out of their farms is in the rise in the value of the 
land. Think of it. My tenant wrote to me two weeks ago 
that it took $50 a month and board and washing to get hands 
in the harvest fieid. Compare that with the wages you gentle- 
men pay down South for raising your corn and your cotton and 
your rice. Compare the wages we have to pay in our part of the 
country to raise our cereais and our crops with the wages that 
you haye to pay. You have down South one advantage over 
us in that you haye cheap labor, immensely cheaper than ours, 
and you haye a labor, too, that is not subject to strikes. You 
do net haye the vicissitudes to contend with that our people 
of the North have on the labor question. 

You are entitled to it in a measure. I have no fault to find 
with it. With that labor there is a great burden entailed upon you. 
I realize it and I sympathize with you. But you must take into 
account that the labor you haye in raising your cotton and your 
corn down Seuth costs you about 25 to 30 per cent of what we 
have to pay in the North. And yet in the face of such labor 
conditions how can you find it in your heart 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. How can you find it in your heart to make 
the northern farmer the object the sole burden of this 3 
of the cheap cost of living? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I only wish to say to the Senator 
that by far the best, therefore the cheapest, labor we have in 
Georgia is the intelligent white farm labor of the State. 

Mr. NELSON. But that works in your factories. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I mean on the farms. The best 
and the most prefitable farming is done by white men. 

Mr. NELSON. Most ef your labor is done by colored help. A 


large share of your white labor works in your cotton factories. , 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the work of our white farmer is 
most effective. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to see that in connection with 
free flour, free beef, free mutton, free pork, you had given men 
free cotton pants, free shirts, and free jackets. Surely the 
one goes as much to the cost of cheap living as the other. There 
would then be some consistency. 

But I owe an apology for taking up so much time. It was not 
my purpose to take up any time in discussion on this bill. But 
after listening to the remarks of the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
Bristow] upon the tobacco schedule the spirit came upon me 
and I could not refrain from saying what little I have said 
upon this occasion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a great many so-called 
low-tariff Republicans in this body will have the same difficulty 
in explaining their conduct here which the Senator from Minne- 
sota will have. They pretend that they want a reduction or a 
revision downward of the tariff, but they come here and they 
will vote to retain the Payne-Aldrich law, with all its iniquities, 
upon the statute books rather than vote for a reduction of the 
tariff which is not radical. And then they make all sorts of 
attacks upon the present bill without any very luminous meas- 
ure of information concerning it. 

For example, the Senator from Minnesota a moment ago said 
we had placed cotton bagging upon the free list, but we had not 
given the cloth for the western farmers’ grain sacks or for the 
western farmers’ wool sacks free to him. All he had to do 
was to look at the bill and see that he was mistaken. We have 
put the burlaps that are used for the western farmers’ grain 
and for the western farmers’ wool upon the free list, together 
with the trashy jute which is used for the southern farmers’ 
cotton. Then when the Senator's attention was called to it he 
attempted to get out of it by saying that they did not take the 
material and sew it up into bags. No; and we do not take the 
southern cotton farmers’ bagging and sew it around the cetton 
either. But we give the material out of which to make cotton 
bagging and the material out of which to make grain sacks and 
wool sacks free to both. That is one mistake. 

The next mistake is the Senator says that the South has an 
advantage in its labor. I dare say there is not an intelligent 
man here who does not know that if we had down South in the 
cotton belt and all over a white man’s country we would be 
to-day the paradise of the world, and that the greatest hin- 
drance we have, the greatest handicap we have, is inefficient, 
uninitiated, ignorant labor, incapable of being trained as inde- 
pendent farmers. The negro does make a tolerably good planta- 
tion hand when driven and held up to his work. He has never 
thus far made a farmer. Prosperity in this world goes from 
the bottom up, not from the top down, and unless you have a 
thrifty, provident, intelligent, initiative labor you can never 
hope to compare in prosperity with any country which has it. 

The Senator said we have a cheaper labor down South. The 
Senator surely did not mean that. In proportion to the amount 
of labor actually performed I will hazard the remark that our 
labor cost is 50 per cent more than his, although his labor costs 
him 100 per cent more pes diem per man. So much for that. 

Then a little later on the Senator states how much cheaper 
we can raise corn, and yet the actual fact is that we buy corn 
from his part of the country, and from Illinois, Ohio, and In- 
diana, every year. Why? Because we can buy it cheaper than 
we can raise it with our labor and our climate. 

What is the next mistake? The Senator started off by say- 
ing that everybody knew that rice and tobacco were the great 
crops of the South. I might have expected that sort of an 
error, from somebody else, but not from the Senator from 
Minnesota, who soldiered in the Sauth, was captured in the 
South, and saw a great deal of it and its people. Of course 
the Senator knew that rice and tobacco are not the chief crops 
of the South, just as well as he knows anything in the world. 
He knows that cotton, corn, cattle, hides, hemp, and sugar are 
the chief agricultural products of the South, and he knows, or 
ought to know, that this bill puts every one of them on the free 
list—hemp in Kentucky, sugar in Louisiana. Cotton has been 
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on the free list all the time. -Here we place cattle upon the 
free list, and some time ago we aided in placing hides there. 
We leave cotton there and we place these other products there, 
and that is not all. When you come to the other side of the 
South—its industrial life—its chief products for the factories 
are cotton and, in the mines, iron. We put iron ore and pig 
iron upon the free list, and we reduce the duties upon cotton 
goods very much. 

Then the Senator makes a speech on the line of an assump- 
tion that the South is peculiarly interested in the manufacture 
of cotton goods. There is no intelligent Senator within the 
sound of my voice—and the Senator from Minnesota is one of 
the most intelligent of them all—who does not know that New 
England is just as much interested in eetton manufactures as 
the South, and in the number of dollars’ worth of cotton fab- 
rics turned out is very much more interested. Let us go on. 
Then the Senator asks us why it is when we are reducing the 
duty on barley that we do not reduce the duty on rice. And 
then he complains about flax. There is not a bit of flax raised 
in this country that they make cloth out of that I know of. 
It is raised for the seed, and we have reduced the duty on flax- 
seed from 25 cents to 15 cents—that is, about 35 per cent. 
That is a rough calculation in my head. You can calculate it 
for yourselves later. Whereas we reduce the duty upon rice 
50 per cent in this same bill. Rice is a negligible factor in the 
agricultural production of the South. 

You complain of hogs being on the free list. 
heart, we raise hogs. You complain of cattle being there. 
raise cattle. 

Then he comes to talk about tobacco, and positively my rev- 
erend and gracious and good friend from Minnesota shoots 
across the aisle at the Senator from Kentucky the question: 
“Why do you not take the internal-revenue duty off tobacco?” 
And he would not vote for it for our lives if we offered to do it 
right now. 

Mr. NELSON. I would vote for it cheerfully on plug and 
smoking tobacco. In my part of the country it is a part of the 
poor man’s diet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, if the Senator goes that far, I dare 
say he will find nobody else on that side of the Chamber to 
join him. He seems to be sui generis in that particular and in 
many other particulars. His sympathy with the common, plain 
people, who want to chew cheap tobaceo, does not go so far 
as to give them cheap food. 

Now, when you come to tobacco, it is not distinctively a 
southern product at all. It is grown in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, Ohio, and Indiana. I do not know how 
much tobacco the North raises, aud they raise the sort of 
tobacco that bears the highest duty and the highest internal- 
reyenue duty. 

Mr. JAMES. It is raised in Ohio. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is raised in nearly the whole country 
of the North, whereas the cotton States do not raise a bale of 
tobacco, all put together, I suppose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit me to read him 
the States in which tobacco is grown in the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not care particularly, but I would 
just as soon the Senator would. However, everybody knows 
them except the Senator from Minnesota. [Laughter.] Put 
them in right now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The States are North Carolina, Virginia, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Connecticut, New York, Massachusetts 

Mr. LIPPITT.. While the Senator is reading the list of 
States, will he read the amount which each State raises. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am having that figured up right now. I 
have not finished. The States are New York, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, West Virginia, Missouri, Illinois, Florida, Georgia, and 
Louisiana. I am having the figures made up. I have been 
running over them. I think that tobacco is about the best 
distributed product we raise in this country, Pennsylyania be- 
ing one of the very largest tobacco-growing States of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And Connecticut raises tobaceo, some of 
which is now selling, I believe, at seventy-odd cents a pound, 
the finest that is made anywhere, raising it under cheesecloth, 
and all that, or did a few years ago. ; 

Now, the Senator will admit—all Senators will admit—that 
as long as we haye an internal-revenue duty upon an article 
it is necessary to have a countervailing import duty upon the 
same article at least to the same level, because if you do not 
do that you have a fiscal system which absolutely discriminates 
by law against your own producers of the article upon which 
the internal-reyenue duty is laid. 

The Senator might just as well talk about whisky being 
peculiarly a southern product because the best whisky is made 
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in Kentucky, but when you come down to the quantity that is 
made, without any regard to its quality, I expeet Peoria, III., 
can show a good hand, and a good deal of the balance of the 
country. 

There is not a line or page, properly considered, fairly con- 
sidered, in this bill that is sectional. Nobody ean make the 
people of the United States believe that when they go out to 
argue it after awhile. Take one other among the congeries 
of mistakes made by the Senator, if he meant it. I suppose 
he did from what he said. I understood him to say substan- 
tially that putting hides on the free list made the price of 
shoes go up. Now, if reducing the duty on hides could possibly 
make the price of shoes go up, it would be something like de- 
stroying the law of gravitation. When you take the raw mate- 
rial for a manufacture and take taxes off it the tendency is to 
make it cheaper. It may go up in spite of that fact, but you 
may be certain that it has not gone up as high as it would 
have gone up if that tax had continued to exist. When you 
cheapen the price of the raw material you necessarily cheapen 
the price of the finished product, unless some other factor 
entering into the equation makes the price of the finished 
product go up in spite of what you haye done. 

You could not get a 14-year-old boy to believe, outside of 
polities, that putting hides on the free list made shoes go up; 
and a this is not the first time that I have heard that state- 
ment. `: 

Mr. President, I did not intend of all men to-day—I have 
been out in the cloak room quarreling all morning because we 
have been taking up so much time in the constderation of this 
bill—to take up any time, but the character of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson] stands so high in this country with 
everybody who knows him, that these bare assertions of his had 
to be replied to, and I thought it was best to reply to them now. 

One other word before I sit down to correct one other mis- 
take. The Senator from Minnesota said that, though we put 
agricultural implements upon the free list, we made better and 
cheaper agricultural implements than the balance of the world, 
anyway, and that if they had always been upon the free list 
there nevey would have been any competition. 
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I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

The Senator is exactly right; but notwithetanding that fact, 
the tariff wall enabled the mannfacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments to sell to the American consumer all the way from 10 to 
50 per cent higher than they sold the same product in the Ar- 
gentine Republic; and, passing right by the south shore of 
Great Britain, they sold them to her colonies in South Africa. 
So the Senator can not deny that putting them upon the free 
list will be a benefit to the American farmer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this is not the proper point 
in the bill for me 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? - 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina when he gives in the Recorp the names of the States 
where tobaéco is produced also to give the amount produced in 
each State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I could put it in right new, as I have the 
data here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And put the value in. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And also the value. 

Mr. JAMES. And also, if the Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the interest of the reporters the 
Chair will observe that there should be some Hiile order and 
method of procedure here. As the Chair onee before remarked 
the reporters can not report a chorus. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater frem Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. JAMES. I want to suggest to the Senater from North 
Carolina that while he is placing in the Rrecorp the amount of 
tobacco produced in each State, it would be well if he would 
show the amount of internal-revenue taxes that axe paid by this 
produet of the farmer in the South. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would also like to have the Rxconẽů show 
the internal-reyenue tax that is paid en manufactures of to- 
bacco in the different States. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I have not that data here; but T will state 
to the Senator that the tax is 8 cents a pound on plug tobacco, 
We raised the tax to that amount a few years ago at the in- 
stance of the former Senator from Indiana, Mr. Beveridge. 

Mr. President, I have here—and I shall now put into the 
Recorp, as I might as well do it now as at any other time if the 
Senator from Nebraska will permit—the amount and value of 
tobacco made in 1911 in each of the States: 

In Connecticut there were produced 27,625,000 pounds, valued 
at $5,000,663; in Massachusetts, 9,224,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,848,000; in Pennsylvania the product was 65,320,000 pounds, 
yalued at $6,205,000; in West Virginia, 11,250,000 pounds, valued 
at $900,000; in Illinois, 750,000 pounds, valued at $58,500; in 
Missouri, 4,800,000 pounds, valued at $576,000; in South Caro- 
lina, 11,000,166 pounds, valued at $1,385,000; in Wisconsin, 
51,250,000 pounds, valued at $5,125,000; in Indiana, 20,020,000 
pounds, valued at $1,561,000; in New York, 5,054,000 pounds, 
valued at $525,000; in Tennessee, 62,370,000 pounds, valued at 
$5,301,000; in Kentucky, 203,600,000 pounds, valued at $23,377,- 


000; in North Carolina, 99,400,000 pounds, valued at $11,530,000 ; 


in Maryland, 19,101,000 pounds, valued at $1,433,000; in Ohio, 
$1,400,000 pounds, valued at $6,186,000, 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has not read Virginia, I believe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Virginia is the next. I had omitted that. 
Virginia produced 128,000,000 pounds of tobacco, yalued at 
$12,288,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the discussion has de- 
veloped the fact that there is a wide distribution in the produc- 
tion of tobacco. On a future occasion I propose to show that 
there is not a wide distribution in the manufacture of tobacco, 
but rather a tendency to monopoly. I shall not take time to-day 
to elaborate what I propose to show later on in the session 
when I urge my amendment for a graduated, progressive tax 
on the manufacture of tobacco, at which time I propose to 
discuss the matter that I had before the Democratic caucus. 

I propose to discuss also the action of the Democratic caucus 
in putting restraint upon its members against voting according 
to their convictions upon my amendment upon the floor of the 
Senate. 

I only desire now to call the attention of the Senate to the 
extent to which this widely diversified industry of tobacco 
growing is restrained and monopolized by a few great manu- 
facturing concerns. For instance, four of the concerns into 
which the courts divided the great Tobacco Trust, now owned 
by the saine stockholders, dominated by the same intellect, oper- 
ating in Close cooperation—those four concerns, as shown by 
the figures recently furnished the Senate by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, last year manufactured 719 per cent of all the 
tobacco in the United States, a monopoly greater even than it 
was at the time the decree of the Supreme Court purported to 
dissolve the trust, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr, President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will wait a minute I will 
yield to him. 

In the matter of small cigars, those figures show that the 
three trust concerns now manufacture 90 per cent of all the 
small cigars in the country; the same figures show that in the 
matter of cigarettes three concerns manufacture 85} per cent 
of all the cigarettes manufactured in this country; in short, the 
figures show that the monopoly, instead of being dissolved by 
the court, has been permitted to continue in four concerns, 
whose business has actually grown and whose profits have 
enormously increased. 

A few days ago we all noticed in the press the death of Mr. 
Anthony N. Brady, and the world was surprised to learn that 
he was worth something like a hundred million dollars—a man 
so obscure in the world at large that his name was hardly 
known among men, and yet he died leaving a vast estate of a 
hundred million dollars, as it is now estimated. 

What are the facts? The facts are that a large portion of 
his wealth has been made in recent years in the manufacture of 
tobacco, by participating in the enormous profits of the trust. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to inquire of the Senator if there 
has not been a dispute as to whether or not Mr. Brady was a 
richer man than J. P. Morgan? À 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It has been stated—and I am inclined to 
think that it has been conceded—that he died even richer than 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan; but the fact to which I desire at this 
moment to call attention of the Senate is that Mr. Brady was one 
of the defendants named in the court proceedings when the 
trust was dissolved, when the court decreed it an outlaw. At 
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that time his stock was found to have a certain value, and in 
less than two years, which since that time have elapsed, his 
fortune has been increased more than $10,000,000 by the ad- 
vance in the value of the stock, which has occurred since the 
decree of dissolution, thus showing that the dissolution was not 
genuine; thus showing that the monopoly still continues; thus 
showing that the profits instead of having been limited by com- 
petition have been multiplied by collusion. 

The New York Times, from which I have a clipping upon 
my desk, shows that at the time of the dissolution ordered by 
the court Mr. Brady held 83,344 shares of the common stock 
of 15 American Tobacco Co. Those shares were worth 8400 
ench. 

Under the decree of dissolution he was permitted to take 
shares in some 14 subsidiary companies, now controlled by the 
Torillards or by Liggett & Myers or by the American Tobacco 
Co. ‘The shares which he received in place of the shares of the 
American Tobacco Co., then worth $400 each, are now worth 
$700 each, an increase of $10,000,000 in the market value of his 
holdings since the dissolution of the so-called trust. This does 
not represent all of his profit since the trust was dissolved into 
four closely allied concerns. 

I recite these facts at this time as a preamble to what I 
shall say on a future occasion in the Senate before debate on 
this bil! is concluded. If the American people are in earnest in 
outlawing trusts—and I believe they are—and if the Senate is 
in earnest—and it ought to be in earnest—no rule of a caucus 
should restrain Senators from voting for a measure which will 
put a stop to this defiance of a judicial decree. My amend- 
ment, levying a progressive tax on the products of the Tobacco 
Trusts, will restore a condition of competition once more to the 
tobacco manufacturers who use the tobacco which the Senator 
from North Carolina says is raised in so many different States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I only want to say one further 
word about the tobacco tax. The highest tax imposed upon to- 
baceo is the tax upon wrapper tobacco. ‘The average ad valorem 
rate in the present Jaw and in this bill upon wrapper tobacco 
is 169.16 per cent. I want to say to the Senator from Kansas 
that outside of Florida and a little in ‘Georgia—so little in 
Georgia that it is not mentioned in the list of States in the 
official document from which I read a little while ago—there 
is no wrapper tobacco, I believe, made in the South. There 
may possibly be a little made in South Carolina, but I think 
there is not. The high-priced wrapper tobacco upon which 
this duty of 169.16 per cent is placed is raised in other parts 
of the country, not in the South. 

Filler tobaceo bears an average ad valorem duty under the 
present law and in this bill of only 59.14 per cent, less than 
one-third of that imposed upon wrapper tobacco. Filler tobacco 
is the tobacco which we raise in North Carolina and in other 
parts of the South. We do not, as I have said, raise any 
wrapper tobacco in North Carolina and none in the South, 
except as I have indicated. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desire to say.that by reference 
to the document from which the Senator from North Carolina 
has read, it will be observed that the amount produced in 
Florida is about twice that preduced in Georgia, and I am told 
by the clerk who examined the figures that it is valued at some 
$2,000,000 and that most of it is cultivated under canvas, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the innocent remark I made 
that seems to have led to this discussion was that the farmer 
was very fortunate who could produce on his farm a luxury 
such as tobacco, for by so doing he was enabled to enjoy a 
protective duty of something like 200 per cent, while if he had 
to grow wheat and corn, as the great mass of farmers do, he 
would have his products put upon the free list. 

I do not think that this bill is a fair bill; I do ™¥ believe 
that it distributes its favors with eqnity. I think that an 
alleged tarft for revenue is not an honest tariff system. To my 
mind, there are but two systems that can stand proper analysis. 
One is free trade and the other is protection. You can not mix 
the two without discrimination. When you impose a tariff, 
whether it is alleged to be for revenue or for protection, if it is 
imposed upon the importation of an article which is produced 
in this country it seryes as a protective duty, I do not care for 
what purpose it is alleged to be levied, and when you discrimi- 
nate between articles that are produced in this country, put 
upon one a duty and leave the duty off of another, then you are 
discriminating in the protective favor which you are extending 
to the home producer of the article upon which the duty is 
levied. It makes no difference whatever for what purpose it is 
alleged that the duty is levied, the result is just the same. 

If you want a tariff for revenue, then impose it on articles 
that are not produced in the United States. You thus distribute 
the burden, according to the theory that is advocated here, 
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equally upen those who use it. That is an ideal revenue duty; 
but when you impose a duty for revenue and select an article 
from those that are produced in this country to be the recipient 
of such a duty, you are discriminating against some and favor- 
ing others. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, one more word. It is very 
manifest that the character of tobacco imported into this coun- 
try does not come much in competition with the like grade in 
this country, because it is not made here to any extent. The 
unit value of the wrapper tobacco imported into this country 
last year was $1.11 a pound; the unit value of the filler tobacco 
imported into this country last year was 54 cents per pound. 
We do not raise any filler tobacco in this country of that price. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have called the Senator’s attention to para- 
graph 185 and asked him why the change on scrap tobacco was 
made, that being the only change in the whole schedule from the 
present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated frankly to the Senator that I would 
make some inquiries as to that. I did not have my attention 
called to the fact that there was any change made in the House 
bill from the Payne-Aldrich law; but I see that a change has 
been made on scrap tobacco. I can not now tell the Senator 
why that change was made, but I have some idea as to the 
reason for it. I am not stating it as a fact, however, but only 
as a conjecture. It is a different quality altogether from the 
quality of tobacco that is taxed 55 cents a pound. Under the 
present law both scrap and tobacco which is in the whole leaf 
is taxed at 55 cents per pound. In this bill we continue the 55 
cents upon the whole leaf and impose a duty of 35 cents a pound 
upon that which is scrap. I will also call the Senator’s atten- 
tion 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 185 does not say whole leaf to- 
bacco,” but “all other tobacco, manufactured or unmanufac- 
tured, not specially provided for in this section.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but one is a scrap, though of the whole 
leaf. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that in all 
probability that was done because it was found there were prac- 
tically no importations of scrap tobacco. The Senator will see 
from the bracket on page 161 that the importations of all to- 
bacco unmanufactured—and that includes paragraph 185—last 
year into this country were only $89,000 in value, while our 
production of that tobacco in 1910 was 984,000,000 pounds. I 
am not sure that I am right about it, but I am advised from 
some inquiries which I had made of a gentleman connected 
with the Ways and Means Committee that that was probably 
the reason why it was done. The duty was regarded as abso- 
lutely prohibitive; though that may not be the reason. If the 
Senator desires the paragraph to go over, I will look into it 
a little further. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was cognizant of the figures 
which the Senator has quoted, but the whole schedule being 
the same as the present law, with this exception, and it not 
being a competitive schedule in any sense of the word, and so 
acknowledged, I did not see why that little change was made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state frankly to the Senator that I 
did not notice that it was made. I supposed in that respect the 
present bill was identical in all particulars with the old law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator's attention to the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House when he 
comes to consider this question. Mr. Young, in testifying be- 
fore the House committee on these paragraphs 220 and 222— 
and, by the way, paragraph 185 of the present law is paragraph 
222 of this bill—recommends certain changes in paragraph 220; 
he recommends certain changes in paragraph 221, but he recom- 
mends no change in paragraphs 222, 223, and 224. So I thought 
perhaps there was some mistake about it; and I ask the Sen- 
ator to look into it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the Secretary proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraphs 186 and 187. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, under 
the heading “Schedule G—Agricultural products and provi- 
sions,” on page 55, to strike out paragraph 188, as follows: 

188. Cattle, 10 per eent ad valorem. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before that amendment is 
adopted, I ask the attention of the Senate for a few moments. 
I realize that any amendment I may offer to this bill will not 
be accepted, but I am going to give the Senate the opportunity 
of voting upon some of the items in the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a number of Senators who are inter- 
ested in this schedule who are not now in the Chamber and 
therefore do not know that it is under consideration. For that 
reason I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hughes O'Gorman Simmons 
Borah Jackson Overman Smith, Ariz, 
Brady James Owen Smith, 
Bristow Jones Page Smith, Mich, 
. — ke — Perkin Sm . x 
ern erkins oot 

Chamberlain La Follette Sterling 

on Lane Poindexter Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Lea Pomerene Sutherland 
Crawtfor Lewis Reed Swanson 
Cummins Lodge Robinson Thomas 
Dillingham McLean Shafroth Thompson 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sheppard Townsend 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Sherman Walsh 
Hitchcock Nelson Shields Warren 
Hollis Norris Shively Williams 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SrimĮmons] read the roll call to show that many of 
the Senators on this side had voted with the Senators on that 
side. I agree with the Senator from North Carolina. Many of 
the Senators on this side who are in favor of reasonable pro- 
tection have voted with that side on certain paragraphs where 
the tariff has been reduced. But it is also true that amend- 
ments have been offered by Senators on this side of the Chamber 
proposing to reduce the tariff and the Senators on that side 
have voted against them. I do not want to take up the time 
of the Senate with naming the specific items. I could do so 
if I wished. But the Recorp shows for itself that when amend- 
ments have been offered by Senators on this side to place 
certain articles on the free list the Democratic Senators in 
solid phalanx have voted against them. 

Let us be fair about showing the Recorp. The people of this 
country possess enough intelligence to know for themselves 
what has happened in this Chamber. They do not have to be 
told, either by me or by anyone else, what has transpired here. 

It is with diffidence and with some fear that I enter upon 
the discussion of this schedule, knowing as I do, that I shall 
meet the opposition of many illustrious minds of the Senate. 
But I shall not attempt to make any statements which I can 
not prove to be facts. 

I disagree with the policy that has been adopted in making 
this bill. Ever since I came to Congress, as is well known, I 
have favored a low tariff. When my own party was in power 
I voted for lower rates on certain items in certain schedules, 
I want to say emphatically that I am ready now to yote, as 
to articles that are controlled by a monopoly or trust, if not 
to place them upon the free list, at Ieast, to place upon them a 
duty that will not enable the monopoly or trust to be unduly 
benefited. I mean by that to allow a duty only where it will 
benefit labor. 

I do not intend to assume the responsibility of speaking for 
anyone but myself. There are in this bill items for which I 
could vote, and for which I have voted, but there are many. 
items in the bill which I believe unfairly discriminate against 
the agricultural class. 

Are we to adopt a policy that will discriminate against those 
who produce what are called basic necessities? Must we protect 
only those who are engaged in producing luxuries? Are we to 
say to these who are engaged in producing what are known as 
basic necessities that they lack sufficient knowledge to go into 
the business of producing articles which are luxuries? By 
what logic can you contend that you are going to produce 
revenue by simply levying a duty upon articles that are known 
to be mere luxuries? Is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
American people possess enough intelligence to engage in in- 
dustries that produce luxuries, and thereby get protection? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that no one is foolish enough to 
engage in the industries that are going to be discriminated 
against? 

I have always believed, and I have so stated, in the policy of 
protection, but I have never believed it was necessary to give 
protection to an industry that is controlled by a trust or 
monopoly. 

I could enumerate a number of trusts in this country that 
I do not believe are entitled to any protection. They do not 
need any protection. They control the products, not only of this 
country but of foreign countries. As was well said by the dis- 

Senator from Minnesota IMr. NELSON} when he re- 
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ferred to the monopoly which is manufacturing farm imple- 
ments, is there a Senator on that side who will say to me or 
who will say to the Senate that he believes farm implements 
are going to be any cheaper by placing them on the free list? 

Take the production of binders, controlled absolutely by one 
monopoly. Eighty-seven per cent of the binders sold in the 
United States are manufactured by the International Harvester 
Trust; 87 per cent of the binders are being supplied by one 
monopoly. I do not think anyone really believes that taking off 
the tariff of 15 per cent will in any way affect a monopoly of 
that kind. As I said a few days ago, a binder that was shown 
to cost at the factory fifty-six dollars and some cents carries a 
duty of 15 per cent, which would amount to about $8, which 
would make the gross factory cost about $64. That very arti- 
cle is sold in my part of the country at $150. So I ask you, 
How are you going to remedy that by a tariff bill? 

Mr. President, I am not going into a general discussion of the 
tariff. I am going to offer certain amendments to the bill, and 
with each one of the amendments I am going to give some facts. 

The rates in the amendments which I propose to offer are 
not as high as the rates in the present law. Most of the rates 
in the amendments I propose to offer are about the same as 
those now imposed by the Canadian Government. The amend- 
ment which I offer to this paragraph provides for a duty of 
$1.50 per head on cattle less than 1 year old; on all other cattle 
that are valued at more than $14 per head, $3 per head; if 
valued at more than $14 per head, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

That is lower than the Canadian rate. The Canadian rate is 
25 per cent ad valorem. The Payne rate was $2 in the first in- 
stance and $3.75 in the second instance, with an ad valorem 
duty of 273 per cent. The Dingley rate was the same as the 
Payne rate, and the Wilson rate was the same rate that I pro- 
pose to offer to this paragraph, namely, 20 per cent. 

I assume that I shall be met with the argument that this is a 
basic necessity. I admit that, Mr. President. I admit that beef 
is a basic necessity. But we have not only been able to supply 
our own markets, but we have exported to a considerable extent. 

I suppose I will be asked, “ Why, then, is it necessary to have 
protection if we export cattle?” During 1912 we imported 
318,372 head of cattle, and their value amounted to $4,805,574, 
which shows that they were cheap cattle. They were young 
cattle or stockers. We exported only 105,506 head, and yet they 
were worth 100 per cent more than the 318,000 which we im- 
ported. They were worth $8,870,075. 

There are in all countries for which statistics are available 
about 450,000,000 head of cattle. The United States, excluding 
Alaska and our island possessions, has about 60,000,000, or, to 
be accurate, 58,395,752. No one has a monopoly of this busi- 
ness in the United States, as I am going to show. Canada has 
7,108,702 head of cattle; Mexico, 5,142,457; Cuba a little more 
than 3,000,000; Argentina more than 28,000,000; Brazil about 
25,000,000; Austria-Hungary more than 17,000,000; France 
nearly 15,000,000; Germany over 20,000,000; Italy more than 
6,000,000; Russia, in Europe, 35,781,000; Russia, in Asia, a 
little more than 15,000,000. The United Kingdom has only 
about 12,000,000 head of cattle, British India has 114,000,000— 
that includes buffalo calves—and Australia has more than 
11,000,000, ? 

In the United States the 60,000,000 head of cattle are dis- 
tributed as I shall state. I am going to name only the States 
where the raising of cattle is an important industry. I quote 
the figures from the Agricultural Yearbook for 1912, assuming 
that they are correct: 

New York has 2.341.000; Pennsylvania, 1,557,000; Georgia, 
1.089.000; Ohio, 1.683.000; Indiana, 1,320,000; Illinois, 2,235,000 ; 
Michigan, 1,471,000; Wisconsin, 2,639,000; Minnesota, 2,268,000 ; 
Towa, 3,844,000; Missouri has a great number of cattle, 
2,232,000; North Dakota, 714,000; South Dakota, 1.278.000; Ne- 
braska, 2,509,000; Kansas, 2,476,000; Texas, 6,056,000; Okla- 
homa, 1,639,000; Montana has only 812,000; Wyoming, 539.000; 
Colorado, 1,093,000; New Mexico, 947,000; Arizona, 812,000; 
California, 1,955,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator the number of milch cows 
there, separate from the other cattle? If he has, I hope he 
will include it in his statement. 

Mr. GRONNA. No. I will say I did not want to take up 
too much of the time of the Senate. I simply wanted to pre- 
sent, in round figures, the number of cattle as they are dis- 
tributed all over the United States. 

If the cattle industry were controlled by a monopoly,’ I should 
be in favor of placing cattle on the free list. But the figures 
show that instead of the cattle being owned by a few men. the 
older States are more and more going into the business of rais- 
ing cattle on a small scale. Since the public lands have been 
taken up in the West, and free range has been denied, the cat- 


tle industry in that part of the country has decreased, and it is 
increasing in the Eastern States, and especially in the States of 
Iowa, Ohio, and New York. When I speak of men who raise 
cattle I mean farmers, because among the 10,000,000 farmers 
thora are at least 7,000,000 farmers who raise a few head of 
cattle. 

I admit that the price of beef is high at the present time. 
I admit that for the last few years the industry has been a 
paying one. But you are proposing now by this bill to deny 
any protection to the farmers who have engaged in this business 
and who have profited by it. You are throwing wide open the 
doors and permitting the country on the north, which has a 
tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem, to send her cattle in free, as 
well as permitting the country on the south, which has no tariff, 
to send her cattle in free. Not only that, but you are permitting 
every country in the world to come into our markets on the 
Same basis as our own farmers. 

Perhaps some of you who have not been engaged in the cattle 
industry believe that there is no labor connected with it. I 
suppose there are on this floor men who know more about the 
industry than I do; but I believe I can say that there is as 
much labor connected with the industry of raising cattle as 
there is with the industry of manufacturing. Why, then, is 
not the farmer who raises cattle as much entitled to protee- 
tion as the manufacturer? The farmer must employ labor as 
well as the manufacturer. 

We hear a great deal said about “ going back to the farm.” 
You must do one of two things: You must either make it pos- 
sible for the farmer to get for his products a price sufficient to 
pay him a profit or you must give him an opportunity to buy 
everything in the free market. Not only that, but you must 
not discriminate against him in the way of rates of interest. 
which is being done at the present time, and for which I do not 
altogether blame the Democratic Party. 

The farmer must be placed on a basis where he can secure 
cheaper money, secure bis implements, and secure his labor at 
a lower price or you must permit him to get.a price that will 
enable him to make a profit. If you do not, the enlightened 
American people are not going to engage in the industry of 
farming. 

It is true that farming is different from manufacturing. The 
farm is a home, and whether it is on a paying basis or not the 
farmer does not close down, as does the manufacturer. He 
stays on the farm until he is sold out by the sheriff, But the 
young men that are growing up, the young men who are receiv- 
ing an education, are not going to be satisfied to live on the 
farm and receive pauper wages for their labor. They are en- 
titled to as much consideration as any other class engaged in 
any other industry. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take up any more time on this 
particular paragraph. I offer the following amendment, and 
upon it I call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be read. 

The Secretary. Amend paragraph 188, page 55, so as to read: 

188. Cattle, if less than 1 year old, $1.50 per head; all other cat- 
tle if valued at not more than $14 per head, $3 per head; if valued at 
more than $14 per head, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish to state that I do not know 
the conditions in the Senator’s State, but out on the coast the 
cattle are gone from the range. There is bunch grass growing 
on the range as we have not had it before in 25 years. 

I traveled with a buyer for a large firm who were buying 
cattle all over the Pacific coast last year. I traveled with him 
from the Rocky Mountains down to the coast through the State 
of Oregon and eastern Oregon, and he had been through 
Idaho. He was going over all that country buying cattle to 
drive to the Saskatchewan country. He was paying the ruling 
price that was asked of him by stockmen. He told me con- 
fidentially that the people in our part of the country were not 
alive to the situation; that the cattle were gone from off the 
ranges. I checked the statement up afterwards, and I found 
that they were gone. They are gone from off the ranges in 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, in Wyoming, I' presume, and in Cali- 
fornia. We have used them up. They have been consumed. 
The increase of the herds has not kept pace with the population 
of the country. Good, fat steers are selling for nearly $100 a 
head at this time in some sections of the country. The people 
can not afford longer to eat meat unless we obtain a source of 
cheaper supply for them. The poor man in a short time will 
be entirely unable to eat it or to have it on his table more than 
once a week. The Senator knows this to be true from his own 
experience; and if not, can prove it if he will go out into the 
markets of the city; the extravagant price he will have to pay 
for meat will prove it. I found alfalfa hay in some sections— 
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last year’s crop and the crop of the year before and a portion 
of that of the year even before that—piled up in the field, and 
it was not worth over $3 or $4 a ton, for the reason that there 
were no cattle to eat it. 

We have got to go somewhere for our supply of meat. We 
will get no cattle from Canada. We must go, perhaps, to the 
Argéntine Republic or to Mexico. I doubt if we can get them 
from Mexico at this time. But there are not enough cattle in 
this country now to meet the demands of the people. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. LANE. That is my opinion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LANE. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is it not a fact that there is a decline 
in the number of cattle not only in our own country but in other 
cattle-producing countries? 

Mr. LANE. I presume so. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And is not that because the cattlemen and 
the farmers have found that it does not pay to keep a cow for 
the calf; that when they go into the dairy business they find it 
does not pay to keep the calves, because the calves will consume 
more milk than they are worth? The result is that the range 
man can not profit by carrying cattle as he formerly did, re- 
ceiving merely the increase as the profit for maintaining the 
herd. This is not the condition in our own country alone. 

Then, if the Senator will permit me, if I am not taking too 
much of his time, the trouble is that when the herd is depleted 
it takes a long time to replenish a herd of cattle. The cattle- 
butchering business has been absorbed by a combination of 
packers. They squeeze down the price for years until they 
drive the independent cattle grower out of business. He sells 
his herd. 

I have in mind a gentleman in my own State who disposed 
yery largely of his herd that he was keeping for the increase, 
because it did not pay. He, in fact, some years lost money, 
and he had to dispose of them. Knowing the power of the 
combination that controls the meat business of the world, he 
hesitates to go into a business which is domniated by a com- 
bination. So while probably if he had the cows now he could 
maintain them for the increase, he does not think that it is 
good business judgment to undertake to go out and buy cows at 
the price they command and undertake to raise a herd of cows, 
because of his experiences in the past. 

Fer that reason it seems to me that we must in this country 
of ours devise some means by which we can encourage the pro- 
duction of the calf for the sake of growing the steer. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish to say that the shortage 
has been due in a measure to the fact that the milk product— 
butter fat—has increased in value, and creameries have been 
established throughout farming communities, and the farmer 
has been able to make more by producing milk than by raising 
calves. 

The result is that in many sections the farmers haye killed 
the calves as soon as they were born, knocking them in the 
head, rather than lose the milk they would consume if he 
raised them, and they have good reason for it. In some States 
I understand they have passed laws trying to prevent that, but 
the fact exists, and I am informed on good authority that unless 
some means of relief is obtained in this country, steers will be 
selling for $100 a head all down the line for good average fat 
steers. There is an enormous profit at that price. 

How much does the Senator want the people to pay for the 
necessities of life? Does he want them to become vegetarians? 
If he does not he must open some way they can procure meat 
to eat. It will take years to overcome the conditicn which now 
exists. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator, Is he going to in- 
crease the meat products if he lowers the price and makes 
farming unprofitable so that the farmer will not raise the 
cattle? 

Mr. LANE. I think the farmer would make a good profit if 
he received from seventy-five to a hundred dollars a head for 
his steers. Meat is bécoming a luxury now. 

Mr. WARREN. If you reduce them to a price of $30 and 


Mr. LANE. My idea was that such a price would not pre- 
yail again, not for many years to come. 

„ WARREN. The situation is that the cattle in the world 
are not increasing nearly as fast as the population. 

Mr. LANE. That is the idea I intended to convey. 

Mr. WARREN. The sheep in the world are not increasing 
nearly as fast as the population; and you can by admitting 
wool free, and so forth, render sheep raising so unprofitable in 
this country that we will produce only a small amount of the 
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mutton for consumption. You can perhaps for a few years have 
an influx of cattle from other countries, rendering the farmer’s 
price here so low that he goes out of business, and it will be a 
long, long time before he will be able to reorganize so as to 
raise enough to supply the American demand, and we would 
be utterly dependent, very soon, upon foreign countries. 

I do not imagine that there is a surplus in this country or in 
the world all together of cattle large enough so that when we 
come to a point where we are dependent for our meat produc- 
tion entirely, or almost so, on foreign countries that we are 
going to be well taken care of. 

There is truth in what the Senator says about the increased 
use of cows for the milk product and destroying the calves, not 
so much by knocking them in the head, which, I think, occurs 
but seldom, but they are turned out at four to six weeks old 
for veal. The price of veal has been high enough, and the same 
with the price of lambs, too, of late years; so that the young 
of both cattle and sheep have been sold for meat much earlier 
in their existence, and consequently each has been of smaller 
weight than of the old times, and this has helped the decrease in 
numbers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator permit me? 

8 WARREN. I am talking in the time of the Senator from 
egon. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I may be permitted I should like to ask 

the Senator from Wyoming if it is not a fact that during the 

last 10 or 12 years, where labor has been employed and wages 

have been good, the consumption of beef per capita bas increased 

very much throughout the country? 

Mr. WARREN. Just in proportion, I think, as the wages for 
workmen and the compensation for energy all through the 
country has enabled all hands to freely buy meat, as, of course, 
it is a favorite article of food. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If we should have a long period of de- 
pression in the country, so that people could not afford to eat 
so much meat, does not the Senator think that might enable us 
to increase the supply to be consumed? 

Mr. WARREN. It would not. It would be a case of one 
sorrow feeding upon another. I remember at one time cattle 
were considered high and we had hard times. Most of the cattle 
raisers were called upon to pay their debts. They commenced 
shipping their cattle to market, and prices went down from $40 
to $20 and from $30 to $20 and $10 per head. It took just that 
many more cattle to pay the debts, and later followed a shortage 
and then finally higher prices again. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The answer of the Senator is discourag- 
ing. I thought that possibly we might have some hope of 
increasing the supply by following the method of causing de- 
pression and reducing the consumption per capita, but if the 
Senator can give no hope in that direction it means that the 
question of the supply of the beef product is a very serious one, 
for which it is hard to find a solution. 

Mr, WARREN. It is a serious one. The argument or as- 
sumption of the Senator that the Democrats or some few desire 
lowér prices in order to bring prosperity is, I know, in a light 
vein on his part. If the price of beef is high and wages are also 
high, people can afford to eat beef and plenty of it. It is be- 
cause the supply is not only good but general business is good. 
If we have prosperity in one line, we have prosperity in other 
lines. If we have adversity in several lines, it is liable te spread 
to all. But the meat product, especially beef, is a problem that 
we have to meet and solve as best we can because, as I said 
before, the people increase in numbers much faster than meat 
animals. And, furthermore, certainly when the people are pros- 
perous and good returns are made from business, the consump- 
tion of meat increases rather than decreases. 

Now, in the matter of dairy products, of our 60,000,000 cattle 
about 22,000,000 are milch cows. Of course a milch cow con- 
tributes but little to the beef product, because she is usually 
retained as a milker until advanced in age, and then she pro- 
duces not a large amount or a first quality of beef. 

We are to-day receiving beef from the Argentine Republic 
and elsewhere. We have right before us every day a sample 
of the workings of the market, because we are protected in 
some degree, but, nevertheless, the market here is open to these 
foreign products that are coming in. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to state in elosing the conditions that ex- 
ist under the present law. The man who sells butter fat to 
the creamery realizes a profit in some portions of our country 
of nearly $100 a year per head for his cows, and he prefers that 
method of making money as being quicker than it would be 
to raise calves. To restock the ranges it will be necessary, I 
am informed by dealers in cattle, to import even the long-horn 
cattle stock from the South American countries. 
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Mr. WARREN. The Senator surely does not wish to un- 
derstand that there is $100 net profit per annum to a cow. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to make a statement that in certain sec- 
tions of the country, out on the coast, the dairymen do claim 
to make that much profit—$100 a head, net—if you please, for 
each dairy cow. They are high-grade, good cows, but they do 
make it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. I am through, in fact. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wanted to ask the Senator from Oregon a 
question. It seems to me that the problem ean be easily solved 
if the conditions are as the Senator from Oregon has stated 
them to be. If I understood him correctly, he stated that alfalfa 
hay sold for three or four dollars a ton in his State. Did I 
understand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. LANE. I said in certain sections alfalfa hay was stacked 
up and could not be sold for a price to exceed three to four dol- 
Jars a ton. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then, Mr. President, I think anyone can 
easily solve that question, if that is true, because we can buy 
young cattle from Mexico and from other countries and produce 
our own beef. But certainly if alfalfa hay is worth only three 
or four dollars a ton, it seems to me that ought to solve the 
problem, if nothing else. If the Senator will permit me to say 
this 

Mr. LANE. Right in answer to that, if the Senator will allow 
me, I will say that was partly our object. The gentlemen up in 
that part of the country having the hay and no cattle to feed it 
to, we are trying to give them the opportunity to get some cattle, 
to feed the hay to them, and get them on the market. 

In reply to the Senator from Wyoming, I will say that per- 
haps the reason why the people out on the coast make more 
money out of the dairy cow than they do in Wyoming is due to 
the fact that the climate is better for that purpose, and it is a 
great deal better country in many ways. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask just one question. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to make a reply to the proposition 
that somebody has made $100 net off a cow, and that that is 
the price. I am willing to let that stand as the statement of the 
Senator from Oregon. But I think he will find that in most 
cases it takes a yery great number of cows to get an average of 
that, or even a goodly proportion of that amount. 

Now, alfalfa mgy be, as the Senator states, in some places in 
his State $3 a ton. The last time I was in that State they were 
getting $12 a ton for it and shipping it to Texas. It is a matter 
of transportation largely. Of course, where there are alfalfa 
fields far from railroads, and there is an overstock of alfalfa, I 
presume it may be two or three dollars a ton, but the price of 
hay has been, generally speaking, very far above that. 

Mr. LANE. In explanation of my statement I will say that 
it is a certain section of the John Day country which I was re- 
ferring to, when E was speaking about alfalfa hay. All through 
that country it was piled up, with no cattle to feed it to. Of 
course, if they had had cattle it would have been worth more, 
but the ranges were bare of cattle. 

In respect to the statement as to the dairy cows, it was near 
creameries, in certain favored sections. I wish it understood 
the entire community assured me that that was about the profit 
they made, from $80 to $100 a head on their cattle, using them 
for creamery purposes. I speak of that country, and it 
might be worth while to go down there and take a look at it 
yourselyes. It is so much better than the country you live in. 
It is down in the Coquille Valley, away down on the coast. It 
is a beautiful country. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that according to the handbook the unit of value of cattle 
imported in the year 1896 was $6.89; for the year 1905, $14.19; 
for the year 1910, $13.94; and for the year 1912, $14.20. 

Mr. LANE. What was that? I did not hear the Senator. 

. GRONNA. I am quoting the unit of value of cattle. 
. LANE. A head? 
. GRONNA. A head. Of course that is the importation 


LANE. They must have been very small cattle. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is according to the figures of the tariff 
handbook. 

Mr. LANE. $13 a head? 

Mr. GRONNA. $14.20. 

Mr. LANE. For a beef steer? 

Mr. GRONNA. It does not say beef steer or anything else. 
It is per unit. 


Mr. LANE. They could not buy many of them, I think, at. 
that price anywhere in the world. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
North Dakota is entirely right about that. The import price for 
1912 was $14.20 and the export price for the same year was 


$84.07. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, Mr. President; I think I showed a-few 
moments ago that we imported during 1912, 318,372 head of 
cattle, worth $4,805,000, and exported 105,000 head, worth nearly 
$9,000,000, showing that we imported young cattle, and we ex- 
ported corn-fed cattle. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Which was an exceedingly profitable busi- 
ness. 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly; I do not deny that. That is the 
very reason that I am offering this amendment. I want the 
farmers of this country to have the profit which they have 
enjoyed during the last few years. 

Mr. SHIVELY. But you would subtract from that whatever 
your amendment calls for in the way of an import duty. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, my amendment does not pro- 
vide for a tariff as high as the present tariff. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is true. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is a great reduction. It is 5 per cent lower 
than the Canadian tariff. 

Mr. SHIVELY. But, if the Senator please, his quarrel seems 
to be with this provision which puts cattle on the free list. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, permit me to remark that the figures quoted obviously dis- 
close that the importations are of young feeding stock—— 

Mr, GRONNA. Yes; I so stated. 

Mr. WALSH. Brought into this country, fattened here, and 
then sent to the market. 

Now I desire to ask the Senator, or inquire of anybody else, 
why we should burden that business with a tax? Why should 
the man in New Mexico, in Arizona, or in Montana who desires 
to go to Mexico for the purpose of buying feeders to bring them 
re this country to fatten for the market be burdened with a 
ax? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And make the cattle worth eight times as 
much as they were before. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will yield to me a moment 
right there, I will say that the cattle that are imported are not 
subsequently exported. The man who brings cattle in from 
Mexico has nothing that he can export. He exports only the 
prime top, the finished-fed steers, natives of Montana and of 
other States in the Union. The cattle brought in which are so 
much lower in value are, as the Senator from Indiana Ir. 
Suivery] has said, young cattle, and, as a general thing, they 
are of very inferior quality. 

Mr. WALSH. That is exactly in accordance with what I 
have suggested to the Senate, that a very inferior grade of 
cattle, a low-grade cattle, are brought in from Mexico to the 
feeding States, and they are there fed and put upon the market. 
The probabilities are that very few of those cattle are exported; 
but they take the place of cattle that are exported and thus 
supply the market. 

Mr. President, before the Senate votes upon the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronnxa] 
I think its attention might very preperly be called to some 
illuminating figures in relation to the cattle industry contained 
in the last report of the Secretary of Agriculture. It discloses 
that in 1907 there were in this country, outside of milch cattle, 
51,506,000 head; in 1908, 50,073,000 head; in 1909, 49,379,000 
head; in 1910, 47,279,000 head; in 1911, 39,679,000 head; in 
1912, 37,260,000; and in 1913, 36,030,000 head, a decrease of 
15,000,000 head in six years, or about 30 per cent. 

In view of the fact that there has been this tremendous 
diminution in the number of cattle in this country, reflected in 
the enormous advance in the price of beef, I desire to inquire 
of the distinguished Senator from North Dakota, in view of 
those conditions and the further condition to whieh he has ad- 
verted, that the market is practically controlled by a trust 
which fixes prices, how he can think ef imposing a duty upon 
cattle? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana is 
correct in his statement that there has been a decrease in 
certain kinds of cattle, but he forgets to teli the Senate that 
we are now producing more milch cows. 

Mr. WALSH. I have the figures. 

Mr. GRONNA. The figures that I quoted, I want to say to 
the Senator from Montana, are taken from the same book he 
has in his hand, and I quoted them correctly. If the Senator 
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. Will permit me, the figures I quoted for the year 1912 were all 
cattle—58,395,752. I say those figures are correct. 

Mr. WALSH. I am able to give the figures as to milch cows 
as well as for beef cattle. In 1907 the number of milch cows 
was 20,908,000, and in 1913 we had lost 400,000, there remain- 
ing 20,497,000 milch cows. 

Mr. GRONNA. No; the figures do not show anything of 
the kind; they do not show that we have lost so many cattle; 
they simply show that we have more milch cows and less of 
other kinds of cattle. They do not show that we have that 
many less, because we did have, according to the Secretary's 
figures, more than 58,000,000 head of cattle in 1912, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ihe question is on the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I offered an amendment to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair knows the Senator did, 
but the Chair has been ruling that the committee has the right 
first to perfect the text. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well; I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr, President, as I understand, the ques- 
tion is on the committee amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will withdraw my demand for the yeas 
and nays on the committee amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Oh, no. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why not have a yea-and-nay yote on the 
Senator's amendment? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Let us have the yeas and nays on 
the committee amendment also. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator from North 
Dakota that we have a yea-and-nay vote on the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Surrn] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. i 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] and vote yea.” 

I also desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. BRADLEY } 
is detained from the Senate by reason of illness. He has a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a generai pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (after having voted in the afirma- 
tive). I desire to inquire whether or not the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that 
Senator has not voted. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Then I withdraw my vote, as 
I have a general pair with that Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask if the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SmirH] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not. 

Mr. LODGE. I have a general pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH], and will 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia entered the Chamber and voted. 

Mr. LODGE. I see the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SsirH] has returned to the Chamber and voted. I therefore 
withdraw the announcement I made of the transfer of my pair 
with him, and will allow my vote to stand, which leaves the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] unpaired. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smiru] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Bacon Chilton Hughes Lane 
Bryan Hitchcock James Lea 
Chamberlain Holis Kern Lewis 
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Martin, Va. Pomerene Shively Thompson 
Martine, N. J. Reed Simmons Tillman 
Myers Robinson Smith, Ga Vardaman 
O'Gorman Saulsbury Smith, S. C, alsh 
Overman Shafroth one Williams 
Owen Sheppard Swanson 
Pittman Shields Thomas 
NAYS—31. 
Borah Cummins Lippitt Poindexter 
Brady Dillingham Lodge Sherman 
Brandegee Gallinger McLean Smoot 
Bristow Gronna Nelson Sterling 
Catron Jackson Norris 'Fhornton 
Clapp Jones Page Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Penrose Warren 
Crawfor La Follette Perkins 
NOT VOTING—26. 
Ashurst Culberson McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead du Pont Newlands Stephenson 
Bradley Fall Oliver Sutherland 
Burleigh Fletcher Ransdell Weeks 
Burton Goft Root Works 
Clarke, Ark Gore Smith, Ariz, 
It Johnson Smith, Md. 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to state briefly that the 
bill, when it passed the House, provided for a duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem on cattle. The Senate committee has placed 
cattle on the free list. -My amendment provides for a duty of 20 
per cent, a large reduction in the present rate. Canada has a 
tariff of 25 per cent on cattle; so that the amendment which I 
submit is less than the tariff levied by Canada. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let us have a yote, Mr. President. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 
8 the question.] By the sound, the “noes” appear to 

ave it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a_ general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OLIVER], which I transfer to the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Asuurst] and will yote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was ealled). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SxırH] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] having returned to 
the Chamber, I transfer my pair to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Jounson], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED. I desire to inquire whether the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Smrrn] is absent from the city? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think he is, although I have not 
seen him to-day. 

Mr. REED. Under those conditions I will be at liberty to 
vote. I therefore vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Borah Cummins Lippitt Poindexter 
Brady Dillingham Lodge Sherman 
Brandegee Gallinger McLean Smoot 
Bristow Gronna Nelson Sterling 
Catron Jackson Norris Thornton 
Clapp Jones Page ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Penrose Warren 
Crawfor La Follette Perkins 

NAYS—39. 
Ashurst Kern Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Bacon - Lane Pomerene Rmith, S. C. 
Bryan Len Reed tone 
Chamberlain Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thomas 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 
Hitchcock yers Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis O'Gorman Shields Walsh 
Hughes Overman Shively Wiliams 
James Owen Simmons 
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NOT VOTING—25, 


Bankhead du Pont Oliver Sutherland 

Bradley Fall Ransdell Tillman 

Burleigh Got Root Weeks 
rton Gore Smith, Ariz. Works 

Clarke, Ark Johnson Smith, Md. 

Colt cCumber Smith, Mich. 

Culberson Newlands Stephenson 


So Mr. GRONNA’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] on 
account of sickness; also the absence of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Works], and the senior Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Fatt]. Those four Senators are not paired. i 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 189, page 55, line 20, after the word “mules,” to 
strike out “valued at $200 or less per head, $15 per head; if 
valued at over $200 per head,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

189. Horses and mules, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to offer an amendment to that para- 
graph, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to amend paragraph 189, page 
55, to read as follows: 

Horses and mules, valued at $150 or less per head, $20 per head; 
if valued at over $150, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair makes the same ruling 
as before, that the committee amendment is first in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall take up only a very few minutes of 
the time of the Senate on this amendment. I simply want to 
call attention to the fact that the Canadian rates on horses are 
as follows: 

Horses more than 1 year old and valued at $50 per head or 
less, $12.50 per head. Other horses, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The rate in the present law is as follows: 

Horses valued at $150 or less per head, $30 per head; valued 
at more than $150, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

The rate ef the Dingley bill was the same as the rate of the 
present law. 

The rate of the Wilson bill was 20 per cent ad valorem, the 
same rate proposed in the amendment I have offered. 

I do not desire to take up the time of the Senate, but I will 
ask unanimous consent to print in connection with my remarks 
a table which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. . 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

HORSES. 


Canadian rates: More than 1 year old and valued at $50 per head or 
less, $12.50 per head; other horses, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Payne rates : Valued at $150 or less per head, $30 per head; valued at 
more than $150, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

Dingley rate: Same ns Payne rate. 

Wilson rate: Twenty per cent ad valorem. 

Imports, 1912: Number, 6,667; value, $1,923,025, 

Revenue, $68,323. 

Exports, 1912: Number, 4,901; value, $732,095. 

Number of horses. 


In countries for which statistics are available — 101, 346, 520 
United States, excluding Alaska and island possessions_.__t 23, 749, 789 
Lanada—— . 2.374. 125 
pS Ss NORE STS TESS ARES SoA IEE rt TSA INDE OSs SATE epee tot ee 7 


y. 
Russia in Europe X 
-Russia in Asia. —-- 10, 190, 000 


United Kingdam_ — 2,288, 8 
Britteh Isdie._ a — — 1. 705. 473 
Zr ERT ADU SEE AEH AE ER DP RS LES 2 130 


North Dakota 712. 000 
South Daketa__ 


MULES. 

Canadian rate: Twenty-five per cent ad valorem. 
Payne rate; Same as on horses. 
Dingley rate: Same as on horses. ` 
Wilson rate: Same as on horses—20 per cent. 
Imports, 1912: Number, 1,153; value, $53,093. 
Revenue, 834.590. 

Exports, 1912: Number, 4,901; value, $732,095. 


In countries for which statistics are avaflable______ 8, 215, 5 

United States, excluding Alaska and island possessions_____ 4, 656, 371 
BRR CG ce eer NY PN CA RED 334, 435 
Argentina 534, 813 
Colombia 257; 000 
France____ — 194. 040 
Germany 1, 746 
ON SE SE ae —— 385,337 
Untied (Ripon Ses oe 30, 911 


Ar 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronwa]. 

Mr. GRONNA. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THORNTON. I should like to have the amendment read 
by the Secretary. 

The Secretary again read the proposed amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OLIVER], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. JoHNson] and will vote. I vyote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANSDELL] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmrrH]} and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmitH] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Crawford La Follette Perkins 
Cummins Lippitt Poindexter 
Dillingham ee Sherman 
Gallinger Me Smoot 
Gronna Nelson Sterling 
Jackson Norris Thornton 
Jones Page Townsend 
Kenyon Penrose Warren 
NAYS—39. 
Kern Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Lane Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Lea Reed Stone 
Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thomas 
Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 
Myers Sheppard Vardaman 
O'Gorman Shields Walsh 
Overman Shively Williams 
wen Simmons 
NOT VOTING—24. 
du Pont Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Fall Oliver Stephenson 
Gof Ransdell Sutherland 
Gore Root Tillman 
Johnson Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
McCumber Smith, Md. Works 
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So Mr. Gronna’s amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 55, line 23, to strike out all of paragraph 190, in the 
following words: 

190. Sheep, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CATRON,. I offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

Mr. SHIVELY. 
amendment. 

Mr. CATRON. I ask that my amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the numerals “190,” in lieu of the 
words proposed to be stricken out, the Senator from New 
Mexico proposes to insert: 

Sheep under 1 year old, 50 cents per head; 1 year old or over, $1 
per head. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It seems to the Chair that this is 
an amendment to the committee amendment. 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. CATRON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLIVER], I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braptey] to the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Sar] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surrn! and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again transfer 
my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]} to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore} and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Florida [ Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. BurteicnH] and vote 
*i yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I bave a pair with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], which I transfer to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tursan] having 
returned to the Chamber, I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lew1s], and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 37, as follows: 


The question is first on the committee 


YEAS—32, 
Borah Crawford La Follette Perkins 
Brady Cummins Lippitt Poindexter 
Brandezee Dillingham 8 Sherman 
Bristow Gallinger McLean Smoot 
Burton Gronna Nelson Sterling 
Catron Jackson Norris Thornton 
Clap Jones Tage Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Penrose Warren 
NAYS—37. 

Ashurst Kern Pomerene Stone 
Bacon Lane Robinson Swanson 
Bryan Lea Saulsbury Thomas 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Sheppard Tillman 
Hitchcock Myers Shields Walsh 
Hollis O'Gorman Shively Williams 
Hughes Overman Simmons 

ames Owen Smith, Ga 
Johnson Pittman Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Bankhead Fall Oliver Stephenson 
Bradiey Fletcher Ransdell Sutherland 
Burleigh Gor Reed Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Root Weeks 

‘olt Lewis Smith, Ariz. Works 
Culberson McCumber Smith, Md. 
du Pont Newlands Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Catron’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. CATRNON, On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not offer any amendment. 
I bad an amendment identically the same as the one presented 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron]. But I wish to 


call the attention of the Members of the Senate to the fact that 
we are not treating our sheep raisers as well as our neighbor 
to the north, Canada. Canada has a rate of 25 per cent ad 
valorem on her sheep. The present law, as we all know, is 
$1.50 for sheep 1 year old and 75 cents per head for sheep 
less than a year old. The Wilson rate was 20 per cent. We 
have heard a great deal of complaint about the Wilson law, but 
that law did give the sheep raisers the benefit of a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, I shall not take up any more time of the 
Senate, but I ask to have printed a table showing the number 
of sheep in the different countries and in the different States. 
I ask unanimous consent to have it printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be printed. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

SHEEP. 

Canadian rate, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Payne rate, 1 year old or over 5 H 
Wont oe ee er, $1.50 per head; less 
Dingley rate, same as Payne rate. 

Wilson rate, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


pe 
Imports 1912: N > T 
kaporta a haa 23,588; value, $157,257. 


Exports 1912: Number, 157,263; value, $628,985. 
Number of sheep. 
In all countries for which statistics are available 


than 1 year, 


627, 814, 847 
51, 872, 887 


Canada 


United States, excluding Alaska and island possessions. 


Germany 87, 848 
Italy 2 „ * 

Roumania 18. 104. 600 
Russia in Europe 46, 989° 000 
Russia in A8la—————— 38, 017, 000 
eg ek EOF ENTE ATO BAT ST Ieee LORENTZ 15, 725, 882 
United: Kingdoms a oe ee 28) 951, 469 
British Indla „. EAL Hs ¢ E BAA 
Turkey, European__ —.— 6.912. 568 
Union of South Tris — —. 

Inion of Sout ca 656, 

Australia 83 857. 368 


New Zealand 


STATES HAVING 750,000 OR MORE SMEBP ON FARMS JAN, 
New York 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
lowa 


| Fe ES ES Se 
Bn) PSE ROS SSE NEE eee — everesesnes eases 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to invite the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that we are trying to treat our sheep 
raisers better than they treat their sheep raisers in Canada. 
Over there, when they want to come here to buy sheep of us to 
stock their farms, they are obliged to pay a heavy duty. One 
hundred and fifty thousand head of sheep went from the State 
of Montana into the Canadian Provinces to the north last year. 
They find it profitable there now to go into the sheep business, 
but their Government levies a heavy burden or tax upon the 
people who desire to engage in that industry in that country. 

We are endeavoring to lift that burden from those who de- 
sire to engage in the sheep industry in this country. If they 
can buy their sheep for the purpose of stocking their farms and 
ranges from abroad, we invite them to go there and get them 
and bring them here without any tax. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 
` The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Ortver} and withhold my vote. 


Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer the 


pair I have with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rax s DEL] and vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Smiry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] 
to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Samira] and vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” - 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Again trans- 
ferring my pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Burteteu], I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLAPP. The junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] is necessarily absent from the Chamber. I will let 
this statement stand for the remainder of the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Ashurst Lane Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Lea Reed Stone 
Bryan Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thomas 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 
Hollis Myers Sheppard V ardaman 
Hughes O'Gorman Shields Walsh 
James Overman Shively Williams 
Johnson Owen Simmons 
Kern Pittman Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—32. 
Borah Crawford La Follette Perkins 
Brady Cummins Lippitt Poindexter 
Brandegee Dillingham 3 Sherman 
Bristow Gallinger McLean Smoot 
Burton Gronna Nelson Sterling 
Catron Jackson Norris Thornton 
Clap) Jones Page ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo Kenyon Penrose Warren 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Bankhead du Pont Oliver Sutherland 
Bradley Fall Ransdell Tillman 
Burleigh Fletcher Root Weeks 
Chamberlain Goft mith, Ariz. Works 
Clarke, Ark. Gore mith, Md. 
Colt McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Culberson Newlands Stephenson 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 191, on page 55, line 
24, to strike out the word “ other” before “live animals,” so as 
to read: 

191. All live animals not specially provided for in this section, 10 
per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 191, line 24, before 
the word “specially,” to insert the word “ otherwise,” so as 
to read: 

191. All live animals not otherwise specialiy provided for in this 
section, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to ask a question. I 
should like to know what other live animals are ordinarily 
imported into the United States and that will be covered by 
this paragraph. I ask this simply that I may vote intelligently 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This was intended to cover such animals 
as are imported into the United States that are not edible— 
not fit for human food. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There was some confusion in this part of 
the Chamber, and I could not hear the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said that generally speaking it covers 
such animals as are not fit for human food. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to know the names of some of 
them, because I do not know whether I want to admit them 
into the United States at this low duty or not, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does tax some animals that are fit for 
human food in the way of game—bull moese, for example. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I presume, as I do not see it referred to 
elsewhere in the bill, that it must refer to swine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not specifying just what animals were 
imported under the similar clause of the existing law, there 
were imported from Austria-Hungary $8,000 worth in round 
numbers; from Belgium, $7,000 worth in round numbers; from 
France, $6,000 worth in round numbers. That is not including 
fowls. The language of the law of 1909 is “all other live ani- 
mals not specially provided for in this section,” the same as 
here. 


Mr. CUMMINS. There is so much confusion I can not hear 


what the Senator from Mississippi is reading. It is not his 
fault at all, but there are so many talking in the neighborhood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; certainly it is not- my fault. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want the names, not the amount or value. 
I have really no idea what animals are embraced in this para- 
graph that will probably come in at a duty of 10 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not tell the Senator, as 1 told him 
a moment ago, specifically what animals did come in, but under 
the same clause in the existing law there were imported of 
other animals, including fowls, from Austria-Hungary in 1912, 
$8,000 worth in round numbers; from Belgium, $7,000; France, 
$6,000; Netherlands, $180; Norway, $198, and so on down the 
list. I suppose if somebody wanted to import a monkey he 
might have to pay 10 per cent on it, and also in order to import 
a bull moose or an English rabbit, or animals for circuses, 
although I believe circus animals are specially provided for in 
the way of being allowed to come in free. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? 1 presume 
this means such animals as farmers do not raise. I shall be 
sorry to find that they would be intended for the use of 
farmers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does not mean that, beeause horses and 
mules are taxed under the same section. 

Mr. WARREN. Where are horses and mules taxed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does mean in general terms game ani- 
mals and animals that are not fit for human food. It seems 
that as a rule farmers do not raise animals that are not fit for 
human food. I think there is a skunk farm in Illinois and a 
rattlesnake farm out in Colorado, but as a rule farmers do not 
raise animals that are not fit for human food. 

Mr. CUMMINS. TI put the specific question, then. I take it 
an imported dog would come under this paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And such other things as that, but is there 
any animal really valuable to humanity that will come in under 
this paragraph? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means valuable to humanity 
in the sense of being valuable for food? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; for food. I will put it that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think of any yaluable for food 
at this moment. A dog might be very valuable to a man if he 
lives where he needed him. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I think there bas been 
meat of the Angora goat imported. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
moose, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am saying this seriously. 
the Angora goat in the free list. 
mentioned anywhere in the bill. 
this paragraph? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether the Angora goat is 
fit to eat or not. I have never eaten any. If the gentleman 
will say that he is fit for human food, I would be willing to 
put him on the free list. I have tried to eat the common goat, 
but from my standpoint he is not fit to eat’ F do not know 
about the Angora one. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, I haye some familiarity with 
the bill, and I do not think that goats of any kind are spe- 
cifically mentioned in the bill or in this section. Therefore 1 
assume that any kind of goat would come in at 10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator must be in error about 
that. I think goats are covered by section 621 as well as 
swine, referred to by the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSON]. 

Swine, cattle, sheep, and all other domestic Hive animats suitable for 
human food not otherwise provided for in this section. 

Goats are unquestionably suited for human food. 

If, however, you turn back to the paragraph in question, para- 
graph 191, it will be quite obvious that asses would fall under 
that section, if no other animals would. 

r. CUMMINS. ‘Then, Mr. President, it is hard for me to 
conceive what the animal is that would come in under this 
paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest to the Senator that asses would come 
in under that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the two paragraphs taken to- 
gether I think are perfectly plain. Paragraph 191 reads: 


All live animals not otherwise specially provided for m this section, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 


I think it was the bull 


I do not find 
I do not find it specifically 
Would that come in under 
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Then, in the free list, paragraph 621 provides: 

Swine, cattle, sheep, and all other domestic live animals suitable for 
human food not otherwise provided for in tbis section. 

That applies to every domestic animal that is suitable for 
food. I suppose the makers of this bill intended that wild ani- 
mals such as deer should be subject to a duty of 10 per cent 
under paragraph 191. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is nothing peculiar to 
this provision, if the Senator will pardon me. It is in the Payne- 
Aldrich law, and there is no mystery about it, unless it is there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not said that there was any mystery 
about it. 
` Mr. WILLIAMS. The rate is the only thing changed. 

Now. if the Senator will pardon me one moment more—be- 
‘cause I have the information—the value of these animals for 
the year ending June 30 was $79,380, and the duties collected 
and covered into the Treasury amounted to $15,876.15. Gener- 
ally speaking, as I said in the beginning, they are such animals 
as are not domestic animals suitable for human food. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On line 24, page 55, paragraph 191, there is an 
amendment to insert the word “ otherwise.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the amendment which has 
ust been agreed to. 

3 Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to call attention 
to that amendment before the matter is passed, and to say to 
the Senator having the schedule in charge, that the word 
“otherwise” is not needed in the law at all. If you simply 
say “all live animals not specially provided for in this section, 

you would be following the exact wording of the other provision, 
and there is no need of having the word “otherwise” in this 

ra h. 
ti WILLIAMS. We will not quarrel about that. We 
thought that sounded a little better, and the Senator thinks it 
does not; but I suppose it makes no difference. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 192, as follows: 

192. Barley, 15 cents per bushel of 48 pounds. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall not offer any amend- 
ment to this paragraph. I will say that the Committee on 
Finance has treated the farmer better in this paragraph and on 
this particular item than on other farm products. I believe, 
however, that the duty is too low. The present rate on barley 
is 30 cents per bushel; the Dingley rate was 30 cents per 
bushel; and the Wilson rate was 30 per cent ad valorem. 
This bill cuts the rate of duty in two, which means a loss of 
more than $400,000 to the United States Government and a 
saving of the same amount to the Brewery Trust. 

We imported in 1912, 2,768,471 bushels of barley of the value 
of $1,929,214.50. It brought a revenue to the United States 
Government of $830,542. We exported in 1912, 1,585,242 bushels, 
worth $1,267,999. 

There are only a few States which the duty on this product 
will affect. Those States are Wisconsin, which produced last 
year 24,843,000 bushels; Minnesota, which produced 42,018,000 
bushels; Iowa, which produced 14,570,000 bushels; North Da- 
kota, which produced 35,162,000 bushels; South Dakota, which 
produced 23,062,000 bushels; and California, which produced 
41.670.000 bushels. 

Barley is produced—this is from the data I have been able to 
obtain—in the following countries: 


Bushels. 

Wt — N NE E Re S 223, 824, 000 
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Russia in Europe — 451, 861, 000 
Russia in Asia — — 12,263, 
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While I think the proposed rate of duty is low, Mr. President, 
I shall not offer any amendment to increase it. I fully realize 
that any amendment offered will be voted down. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator in charge of this schedule if he does not think that 
barley is a pretty good item for taxation fer purposes of 
revenue? The brewers pay the reyenue which is collected from 
the importation of barley; and if a tax of 175 per cent is main- 
tained on tobacco as revenue taxation, why would it not be very 
good to maintain a high duty on barley for the purpose of col- 


lecting revenue? Why cut it in two and relieve the brewers of 
that much of the burden of helping to maintain the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. There is no answer. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There is no answer. Well, I myself do not 
think there is any answer that can be made to it. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraphs 192, 193, and 194. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before we go to paragraph 195 
I wish to move to insert a new paragraph. On page 56, after 
the word “ pound,” in line 5, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 56, after the word “ pound,” in line 
5, it is proposed to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

1943. Buckwheat, 15 cents per bushel of 48 pounds; buckwheat flour, 
50 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, while we in the West do not 
produce any buckwheat, it is produced in the Eastern States, 
I find that in the State of Maine in 1912 they produced 412,000 
bushels; in Vermont they produced 240,000 bushels; in the great 
State of New York they produced 6,593,000 bushels; in New 
Jersey, 264,000 bushels; in Pennsylvania, 7,405,000 bushels; in 
Maryland, 210,000 bushels; in Virginia, 516,000 bushels; in 
West Virginia, 888,000 bushels; in North Carolina, 175,000 
bushels; in Ohio, 410,000 bushels; in Michigan, 88,000 bushels; 
in Wisconsin, 289,000 bushels; in Minnesota, 126,000 bushels; 
and in Iowa, 133,000 bushels. 

Mr. President, the Canadian rate on buckwheat is 15 cents a 
bushel and on buckwheat flour 50 cents per hundred pounds, 
This bill places both buckwheat and buckwheat flour on the 
free list. The rates in the present law are 15 cents per bushel 
on buckwheat and on buckwheat flour 25 per cent ad 
valorem. The Dingley law provided for a duty of 15 cents per 
bushel on buckwheat and 20 per cent ad valorem on buckwheat 
fiour. The Wilson rates were 20 per cent ad valorem on both 
buckwheat and buckwheat flour. 

I offer this amendment, Mr. President, because I believe it 
will be for the benefit of the Eastern States. As I have said, 
buckwheat is not produced in the West to any great extent, 
but it is largely produced in the Eastern States, such as I have 
just named, Pennsylvania alone producing more than 7,000,000 
bushels. I take it that the farmers of the great State of 
Pennsylvania would prefer to have a duty of 15 cents per 
bushel on their buckwheat rather than to have it placed on the 
free list. For that reason I have offered the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna]. 

Mr. CATRON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a genetal pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werexs] to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL}] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Smrra] and will yote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surrnl and vote. I 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote 
i nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtetcH], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 31, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Borah Crawford La Follette Poindexter 
Brady ns rone erman 
Brandegee Dillingham McLean Smoot 
Bristow Gallinger Nelson Sterling 
Burton Gronna Norris Thornton 
Catron Jackson Page Townsend 
Clapp Jones Penrose arren 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Perkins 
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NAYS—39. 
Ashurst Lane Lomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Len Reed Stone 
Bryan Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thomas 
Nitehcock Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 
Hollis Myers Sheppard Tillman 
Hughes O'Gorman Shields Vardaman 
James Overman Shively Walsh 
Johnson Owen Simmons Williams 
Kern Pittman Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—25. 

Bankhead du Pont Newlands Stephenson 
Bradley Fall Oliver Sutherland 
Burleigh Fletcher Ransdell Weeks 
Chamberlain Goff Root Works 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Smith, Ariz. 

. Colt Lippitt Smith, Md. 
Culberson McCumber Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Gronna’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before we proceed to para- 
graph 195 I wish to offer another amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 56, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

194}. Broom corn, $3 per ton. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, Canada, I am free to admit, 
has no tariff on broom corn. The rate under the present law 
is $3 a ton. Under the Dingley law there was no duty on 
broom corn. The imports for 1912 were 1,341 tons, valued at 
$157,969; and we collected from it a revenue of $4,024. We 
exported in 1912 3,320 tons, valued at $461,110. 

These figures show, Mr. President, that broom corn is a grow- 
ing industry in this country. The production in 1909 was 
78,059,958 pounds, valued at $5,134,484. The States producing 
broom corn are California, which produced, in 1909, 614,250 
pounds; Colorado, which produced 1,187,791 pounds; Illinois, 
which produced 19,309,425 pounds; Kansas, 8,768,853 pounds; 
Missouri, 1,774,536 pounds; New Mexico, 644,892 pounds; Okla- 
homa, 42,741,725 pounds; and Texas, 2,368,490 pounds. 

Mr, President, I believe there should be a duty on broom 
corn. It is not a basic necessity, and I can see no reason why 
there should not be a duty on it, because I take it that it is only 
basic necessities that must suffer in this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronnal]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 195, on page 56, as follows: 

ee Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, 1 cent per 
pound, 

Mr. GRONNA. I offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 56, after line 7, it is proposed to 
insert: 

1954. Corn or maize, 5 cents per bushel of 56 pounds; corn meal, 30 
eents per 100 pounds. 

Mr, GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish to take up the 
time of the Senate to give it the figures on this subject. 

Mr. STONE. Can the Senator tell us how much corn meal is 
produced in the United States now? 

Mr. GRONNA. I can tell the Senator how much corn was 
produced in the State of Missouri and other States. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp, to save time, 
the tables relating to corn, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CORN AND CORN MEAL 


Canadian rates: Corn for distillation, T cents per bushel; corn not 
for distillation, free; corn meal, 25 cents per barrel. 

Fame rates : Corn, 15 cents per bushel; corn meal, 40 cents per 100 
ounds 
3 Dingley rates: Corn, 15 cents per bushel of 56 pounds; corn meal, 
20 cents per bushel of 48 ponnds. 

9 rates: Twenty per cent ad valorem on both corn and corn 
mea 

Imports, 1912: Corn, 53,890 bushels; value, $47,858; revenue, 


$8,008.38. Corn ‘meal, 6.718 1 51 value, $216.67 ; revenue, $24. 91. 
Exports, 1912: Corn, 40,038,795 7 value, $28,957 450. Corn 
meal, 439,624 barrels; value, $1,519,792. 
Production of corn in 1912. Bushels, 
1 FN a eb ee a ore is trae er te cas earns atid 3, 1 eee 000 
Mexico o (101i) SEERA LOR RED CRIT ROIS AS 
Asventina: — poe ca— oo 


Austria-Hunga 
Bulgaria (1911 
France (1911) 
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Bushels. 
Portugal (1911) 
Roumania 
Russia 
Spain 
jf AE ae AINE BEETS ON EE SOOT ASE CES 
Production of corn in 1912 in States producing 10,000,000 cr more bushels. 
Bushels. 
NON LOLE RRR RIND SESE) RNS Lester Ae Cae erat fon SET RE oem tg 19, 763, 000 
New Jersey = 10, 374, 000 


40, 

Ala 54, 180, 000 
Mississippl_ -- 56, 840, 000 
Louisiana 32, 490, 000 
Texas 153, 300, 
Oklahoma 101, 878, 000 
FT TT SRE EB DES BRS ARR N IOC 50, 490, 000 


Argentina 
1 


187, 738, 981 | 253, 983, 274 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before a yote is taken upon the 
imposition of a duty upon corn, the exportation of which is 
greater than that of any other cereal produced in this country, 
will the distinguished Senator from North Dakota give us in 
brief the reasons why he thinks a duty ought to be put upon it? 

Mr. GRONNA. The same reasons apply to corn that I have 
given for these other products. I know that we are raising a 
great deal of corn. The figures I have presented show that. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator speak louder. We can not 
hear him. 

Mr. GRONNA. I show in this table the production in all 
the commercial countries of the world, and I show the produc- 
tion of corn in the different States of the United States. There 
is a reason for a duty on corn and corn meal. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator whether 
he thinks the duty on corn increases the price of that cereal? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have not so stated, because 
we have produced more corn than we have consumed. We do 
not know that those conditions are going to continue. There are 
other countries that produce a great deal of corn. I suppose the 
Democrats hope this bill will be on the stgtute books for a long 
time, and I thought it was only fair to treat this product the 
same as other agricultural products, 

Mr. SHIVELY. Before the vote is taken I oniy want to 
observe that according to the returns of the Government our 
ratio of exports of corn to the imports of corn for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, was as 54.33 bushels to 1 bushel, 
and in value as $58.37 to $1. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the total is twenty-eight million six 
hundred and some odd thousand dollars. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 196, page 56, line 8, after the word “Oats,” to strike 
out 10“ and insert “6”; and, in line 9, after the word 
“ pounds,” to insert “and 33 cents per hundredweight on oat- 
meal and rolled oats, and 9 cents per hundredweight on oat 
feed,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

196. Oats, 6 cents per bushel of 32 pounds, and 33 cents per 
hundredweight on oatmeal and rolled oats, and 9 cents per hundred- 
weight on oat feed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator haying this schedule of the bill in charge whether it is 
the intention to have a duty of 33 cents per hundred pounds on 
oatmeal and roHed oats, and 9 cents per hundred pounds on oat 
feed? Is that the intention of the committee? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Precisely what the bill says. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked the Senator having this schedule of 
the bill in charge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator ask why it was that we 
worded the bill as we did? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; whether it was the intention of the com- 
mittee to provide a rate of duty of 33 cents per hundred pounds 
on oatmeal and rolled oats? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Per hundredweight, 112 pounds, 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is what I wanted to find out. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana says that it means exactly what it says, but 
it does not say that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does say per hundredweight. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and a hundredweight, Mr. 
es 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A hundredweight is 112 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT (continuing). One hundred and twelve pounds 
instead of 100 pounds. It is introducing into the bill the term 
“hundredweight ” instead of “ pounds,” as used in all the other 
paragraphs. So we are not placing a duty of 33 cents per 
hundred pounds on oatmeal and rolled oats. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire whether it was the 
intention to place upon oats a duty of 6 cents per bushel weigh- 
ing 32 pounds, being equivalent to something over 18 cents per 
hundred pounds, while the duty on the feed is 9 cents per hun- 
dredweight? That is, the duty on the oats is twice as much 
as on the oat feed. Was that the intention, or is it a mistake? 
Was it intended to have the duty on oat feed 9 cents per bushel, 
an increase of 3 cents per bushel over the 6 cents for the oats 
in the unmanufactured state? 

As it is now, the fault that was in the original bill is appar- 
ent here. The duty on oats is 6 cents per bushel of 32 pounds, 
which is more than 18 cents a hundred, while it is 9 cents 
per hundredweight on oat feed, which would be half of the 
duty on the oats before they are ground. Is not that an error? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when we put a duty upon 
oats our idea was to impose a duty which would be in keeping 
with it upon oatmeal and rolled oats and oat feed. The people 
who are in the milling business thought this was the corre- 
sponding figure to 6 cents per bushel on oats, to wit: 35 cents 
per hundredweight on oatmeal and rolled oats, and 9 cents per 
hundredweight on oat feed. It proceeded from the calculation 
of how much oatmeal or rolled oats could be made out of a 
bushel of oats, and how much oat feed would be left. It may 
not be strictly correct, but that was the purpose of the amend- 
ment. Three or four of the men who ought to possess technical 
knowledge, being engaged in the business, suggested that the 
figures were approximately correct. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That may be true so far as oatmeal and 
rolled oats are concerned. That is 33 cents per hundred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Per hundredweight. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Per hundredweight; while on the oats it is 
a little over 18 cents per hundredweight. But when you get to 
oat feed, which I suppose is the ground oats for animal food, it 
is only 9 cents per hundredweight, while the oats were not 
ground it would be over 18 cents per hundredweight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator asking me why we stated 
the duty at so much per bushel on the one and so much per 
hundredweight on the other? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The duty on the raw material would be over 
18 cents under this language, while the corresponding duty on 
the manufactured product would be only 9 cents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not a manufactured product. 


President, 


Mr. BRISTOW. Oat feed? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it is a by-product. 

Mr. BRISTOW. What is it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is the stuff that was called “hulls” in 
the old law. It was suggested to me that if instead of using 
that language we used the words “oat feed” that would in- 
clude the hulls and broken oats and anything else that was a 
by-product as we went along. What is the point sought to be 
made by the Senator? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That may explain it. I wondered why you 
were putting so much less duty on oat feed, which I supposed 
was the ground oats that is fed to horses and live stock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken about 
that. I did not understand him at first. 

Mr. GRONNA. I offer an amendment to this paragraph, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend paragraph 196, 
page 56, by striking out all after the numerals and inserting: 

Oats, 10 cents pee bushel of 32 pounds, and 45 cents per hundred- 
weight on oatmeal and rolled oats, and 15 cents per hundredweight on 

Mr, GRONNA. The duty of 6 cents per bushel on oats is, I 
believe, too low. I believe we should have at least as high a 
duty on American oats as there is on Canadian oats. The 
Canadian rate is 10 cents per bushel on oats, and 60 cents per 
hundred pounds on oatmeal and rolled oats. The present Ameri- 
ean rate is 15 cents per bushel, 1 cent per pound on oatmeal and 
rolled oats, and 10 cents per hundred pounds on oat hulls. 

I wish to state to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], with all due respect to him, that oat feed and oat 
hulls are two separate and distinct articles. Oat feed is an 
article that may be the by-product of oats, it may be the rough 
screenings from oats, but it is oats, Just the same, or it is grain. 
The article known as oat hulls is composed of the outside hull 
of the kernel of the oats. I can state as a matter of fact that 
oat hulls is not the same as oat feed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Does the Senator offer an 
amendment? y 

Mr. GRONNA. I will certainly offer another amendment, 
when we get through with this one, providing that the language 
used shall be “oat hulls,” because if the Senator wishes to 
protect oat hulls the phraseology should be changed. If, how- 
ever, the Senator wishes to protect oat feed, the rate ought to 
be increased, as the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] has 
stated. A bushel of oats is 32 pounds, and 3 bushels of oats is 
96 pounds. The rate proposed in the bill, 6 cents per bushel, will 
amount to more than 19 cents per hundred pounds. 

So I say to the Senator that he is mistaken in assuming that 
oat feed is the same as oat hulls; and in order to make the 
duty a compensatory one it ought to be at least three times as 
much as the rate on oats, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the Senator offered an amendment? 

Mr. GRONNA. My amendment is for a duty of 10 cents per 
bushel on oats, and I take it the Senator will not approve of 
that. The Wilson rate was 20 per cent ad valorem on oats, and 
15 per cent ad valorem on oatmeal, and 10 per cent on oat hulls. 

Why anybody wants a duty on oat hulls, I do not know. Ac- 
cording to the statements of oatmeal manufacturers, 1 bushel 
of oats will make about 18 pounds of oatmeal. We imported 
in 1912, 2,721,038 bushels of oats, of the value of $1,053,609, 
which brought us a revenue of $408,155.75. We imported oat- 
meal and rolled oats to the amount of 676,773 pounds, of the 
value of $40,400, and we received from that source a revenue of 
$6,767.73. We exported in 1912 a little more than 2,000,000 
bushels, of the value of $1,135,635. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Will the Senator restate his amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of paragraph 
196 as amended by the committee, and in lieu thereof to in- 
sert: 

196. Oats, 10 cents 
dredweight on oatmea 
weight on oat feed. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Dakota if he would not be willing to divide 
his amendment, so that we could vote separately on the proposi- 
tion to make the duty on oats 10 cents per bushel without vot- 
ing for the other duties which he proposes? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I shall be very glad to divide it. 

Mr. THORNTON. I say that because I wish to vote fcr a 
duty of 10 cents a bushel on cats, but I do not want to vote for 
increasing the duty on the other articles named. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senater from ‘oulmana 
that I shall be very glad to agree to that division. 


r bushel of 32 pounds, and 45 cents per hun- 
and rolled oats, and 15 cents per hundred- 
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I do not wish to delay the Senate any longer on this para- 
graph; but I ask unanimous consent to,have printed in con- 
nection with my remarks a table showing the production of oats 
in all the countries of the world for which statistics are avail- 
able, which shows it to be about 4,500,000,000 bushels, and also 
gives the production of the different States in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


OATS. 
Canadian rates: 10 cents r por putue on oats; 60 cents per hundred 
oats. 


pounds on oatmeal and roll 
Payne rates: 15 cents per bushel on oats; 1 cent per pound on 
oatmec! and rolled oats; 10 cents per hundred pounds on oat hulls. 

Dingley rates, same as Payne rates. 

Wilson rates: 20 per cent ad valorem on oats; 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem on oatmeal; 10 per cent on oat hulls. 

According to statements of oatmeal manufacturers, 1 bushel of oats 
will make about 18 pounds of oatmeal. 

Imports, 1912: Oats, 2,721,038 bushels; value, $1,053,609; revenue, 
$408,155.75. Oatmeal and rolled oats, 676.773 pounds; value, soe: 
revenue, $6.767.73. Oat hulls, 47,457,700 pounds; value, $343,834; 


revenue, $47,457.57. 
2,171,503 bushels; value, $1,135,635. 


Exports, 1912: 
Production of oate in 1912. 


In all countries for which statistics are available 
United States 


Bushels. 


4, 585, 231, 000 
1, 418, 337, 000 
3 000 


See PRETA „733. 
rgentina 8 $ 
Winner: —ʃ— e 
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Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


Goni Os LS ees — 52, 390, 000 
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Kansas — 35. 040, 


Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator from North Dakota takes 
his seat I wish he would haye the kindness to inform the Sen- 
ate upon what basis he arrives at the conclusion that there 
should be a duty of 10 cents a bushel upon oats, and whether in 
his judgment that marks the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion in this country and abroad, and if it is greater than that, 
whether he establishes one rule applicable to agricultural prod- 
ucts and another in regard to manufactured products. 

Mr. JAMES and others. Let us vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to make an inquiry of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. He promised the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that he would ask for a division, 

Mr. GRONNA. I understood that the Senator from Louisiana 
would ask for a division on the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the proposi- 
tion has once been voted upon by the Senate and a negative 
yote would have carried the proposition suggested by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. It has been yoted on once, and the 
Chair insists that the Senate can not keep on yoting upon the 
same proposition. The reading will proceed. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 197. Rice—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will call the attention of 
Senators on the other side to the fact that we have been sit- 
ting here for seven long and very tedious hours to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill can be laid aside. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, August 13, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate August 12, 1913. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

W. P. Tartt to be postmaster at Livingston, Ala., in place of 
Emily R. Lawrence. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
27, 1912, 

ARIZONA. 

J. S. Campbell to be postmaster at Williams, Ariz., in place of 
F. W. Smith, removed. 

ARKANSAS. 

W. O. Bartlett to be postmaster at Hamburg, Ark., in place 
of Benjamin W. Allen. Iucumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 28, 1913. 

W. B. Kyle to be postmaster at McCrory, Ark., in place of 
C. B. Fakes. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 1913. 

T. O. Poole to be postmaster at De Queen, Ark., in place of 
Frank L. Mallory, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA, 


J. B. Laufman to be postmaster at Santa Paula, Cal., in place 
oea renga Beckley. Incumbent’s commission expired April 23, 

Frank Zimmerman to be postmaster at Monrovia, Cal, in 
place of C. H. Anson. Incumbent's commission expired January 
20, 1913. : 

COLORADO. 

Joseph W. Beery to be postmaster at Saguache, Colo., in place 
of John H. Williams, resigned. 

A. J. Horan to be postmaster at Crested Butte, Colo., in placa 


of Dayid Sloan, resigned. 
Henry Clay Monson, jr., to be postmaster at Steamboat 
Incumbent's commission 


Springs, Colo., in place of C. E. Baer, 
expired August 4, 1913. 
Michael F. O'Day to be postmaster at Lafayette, Colo., in 
3 55 J. E. Simpson. Incumbent's commission expired August 
: l CONNECTICUT. 
Thomas J. Sullivan to be postmaster at Baltic, Conn., in place 
of Louis J. Fontaine, removed. 


GEORGIA. 


Sanford P. Darby to be postmaster at Vidalia, Ga., in place 
of 7 5 0 Peacock. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
27, 19 a 

Vivian L. Stanley to be postmaster at Dublin, Ga., in place 
of George B. Grier. Incumbent’s commission expired February. 
1, 1913. 8 

IDAHO. 

P. C. O'Malley to be postmaster at Pocatello, Idaho, in place 

of Francis Ball, removed. 


ILLINOIS. 


James E. Brady to be postmaster at Cullom, III., in place of 
John W. White, resigned. 

M. D. Brubaker to be postmaster at Iuka, III., in place of 
N. S. Songer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 13, 1013. 

James Carr to be postmaster at Scales Mound, III. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 

B. R. Croxen to be postmaster at Peotone, III., in place of 
J. & Adams. Incumbent's commission expired February 9, 
1913. : 

Virgil J. Swarm to be postmaster at St. Elmo, III., in place 
of : W. Arnold. Incumbent's commission expired January 11, 
1913. 

William M. Dooley to be postmaster at Highland Park, III., in 
place of A. W. Fletcher, resigned. 

B. F. Moberley to be postmaster at Windsor, III., in place of 
M. M. Rodenberger, resigned. 

Frank Stone to be postmaster at Shelbyville, III., in place of 
Harry M. Martin, resigned. 

John W. Troy to be postmaster at Arthur, III., in place of 
C. H. Dehart. Incumbent's commission expired July 31, 1913. 


INDIANA. 
Lloyd W. Dunlap to be postmaster at Mentone, Ind. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 
IOWA. 


John E. Dargan to be postmaster at Riceville, Iowa, in place 
of P. M. Mosher. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1913. 

Owen Hourihan to be postmaster at Salem, Iowa. Office be- 


came presidential January 1, 1913. 
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J. G. Winter to be postmaster at Sioux Center, Towa, in place 
of I. G. Winter, to correct name. 


KANSAS. 


Harvey C. Peterson to be postmaster at Eskridge, Kans., in 

place of Mark Palmer, resigned. 
KENTUCKY. 

P. C. Mayhugh to be postmaster at Eddyville, Ky., in place of 
Terry T. Hanberry, resigned. 

E. T. Schmitt to be postmaster at Louisville, Ky., in place of 
Robert E. Woods, resigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS, . 

Joseph E. Barnett to be postmaster at Easthampton, Mass., in 
place of L. W. Dower. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1913. 
e MICHIGAN. 

E. T. Belding to be postmaster at Mancelona, Mich., in place 
of C. L. Bailey, resigned. 

Cornelius Cronin to be postmaster at Kalkaska, Mich., in place 
of E. B. Babcock, removed. 

Michael W. Gibbons to be postmaster at Roscommon, Mich,, 
in piace of J. Burt Kiely, resigned. 

George W. Parker to be postmaster at Le Roy, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 

MINNESOTA. 


Milton L. Fredine to be postmaster at Maynard, Minn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 

W. L. McGonagle to be postmaster at Royalton, Minn., in 
place of A. E. Joslin. Iucumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 23, 1911. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

J. H. Robb to be postmaster at Greenville, Miss., in place of 
Louis Waldauer, removed. 

MISSOURI, 


C. B. Ellis to be postmaster at Vandalia, Mo., in place of 
Melissa Conway, resigned. 

J. S. Walker to be postmaster at Marceline, Mo., in place of 
F. M. Wolfe. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 1913. 


NEBRASKA, 


Andrew B. Andersen to be postmaster at Florence, Nebr. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 

J. E. Scott to be postmaster at Osmond, Nebr., in place of Roy 
E. Thomas, resigned. 

Orren Slote to be postmaster at Litchfield, Nebr., in place of 
C. W. Gibson. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1913. 

Rainard B. Wahldulst to be postmaster at Hastings, Nebr., in 
place of Jacob Fisher. Iucumbent's commission expired May 22, 
1910. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Thomas C. Birtwhistle to be postmaster at Englewood, N. J., 
in place of C. D. Stainton. Incumbents commission expired 
March 11, 1912. 

Walter F. Clayton to be postmaster at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
in place of G. F. Rainear. Incumbent's commission expired 
Juiy 23, 1913. 

Lemuel H. Mathews to be postmaster at Barnegat, N. J., in 
place of R. G. Collins. Incumbent's commission expired July 
23, 1913. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Walter P. Wilkinson to be postmaster at Santa Rita, N. Mex., 

in place of L. H. Bartlett, declined. 
NEW YORK. 

Anthony J. Beck to be postmaster at St. James, N. Y. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 

Clarence Fox to be postmaster at Cobleskill, N. X., in place 
of Le Roy Becker, removed. 

Charles H, Huntting to be postmaster at Smithtown Branch, 
N. Y. in place of H. M. Brush. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 4, 1913. i 

Cornelius T. Seaman to be postmaster at Hewlett, N. Y, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1913, 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


R. P. Gardner to be postmaster at Mount Holly, N. C. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1912. 

George W. Waters to be postmaster at Plymouth, N. C., in 
place of Ida A. Phelps. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 12, 1912. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


J. W. Stambaugh to be postmaster at Carrington, N. Dak., in 
place of BE. T. Halaas, removed. 


OHTO. 


Edwin E. Curran to be postmaster at New Straitsyille, Ohio, 
in place of W. C. Hughes, resigned. 

O. D. Kemper to be postmaster at Jefferson, Ohio, in place of 
H. J. Warner. Incumbent’s commission expired August 4, 1913. 

James P. Stewart to be postmaster at Niles, Ohio, in place of 
W. R. Thomas. Incumbent's commission expired July 23, 1913. 


OKLAHOMA, 


J. L. Avey to be postmaster at Lindsay, Okla., in place of 
Robert A, Diggs. Incumbent's commission expired January 14, 
1913. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


James H. Alcorn to be postmaster at Waterford, Pa. in place 
15 * A. Howe. Incumbent's commission expired January 

Harry W. Fee to be postmaster at Indiana, Pa., in place of 
James C. McGregor. Incumbent's commission expired March 
29, 1913. 

Albert H. Fritz to be postmaster at Quarryville, Pa., in place 
of Togn W. Gilbert. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
9, 1918. 

William H. Gruber to be postmaster at Palmerton, Pa., in 
place of Walter M. Bray. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1913. 

©. Steck Hill to be postmaster at Hughesville, Pa., in place 
5 8 Boak. Incumbent's commission expired July 23, 
1913. 

Rush B. Miller to be postmaster at North Girard, Pa., in 
place of Clayton F. Miller, resigned. 

John Orth to be postmaster at Marietta, Pa., in place of 
C. Penrose Hipple. Incumbent's commission expired June 22, 
1913. 

Clayland M. Touchstone to be postmaster at Moores, Pa., in 
place of John C. Tullock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 19, 1913. 

Robert E. Urell to be postmaster at Mansfield, Pa., in place 
of Thomas H. Bailey, removed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


John Debilzan to be postmaster at Andover, S. Dak., in place 
of Charles L. Smith, resigned. 

Anton Fergen to be postmaster at Parkston, S. Dak., in place 
of Amos H. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 4, 
1913. 

Bert T. Reeve to be postmaster at Howard, S. Dak., in place 
of Boyd Wales, Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1913. 

G. L. Kirk to be postmaster at Platte, S. Dak., in place of 
L. T. Hoahlin, removed. 


TENNESSEE. 


W. F. Holland to be postmaster at Kingston, Tenn., in place 
of W. F. Littleton. Incumbent’s commission expired July 3, 
1913. 

Emily Taylor St. John to be postmaster at Harriman, Tenn., 
in place of E. T. McKinney. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 3, 1913. 

TEXAS. 


L. V. Holbert to be postmaster at Bremond, Tex., in place of 
H. Schmidt. Ingumbent's commission expired August 4, 1913. 

Edwin Hall Homan to be postmaster at Fort Bliss, Tex. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1913. 

John W. Robbins to be postmaster at Clyde, Tex., in place of 
Dave P. Rowland, resigned. 

Charles M. Wallace to be postmaster at Llano, Tex., in place 
of Charles F. Darnall. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 14, 1913. 

VIRGINIA. 

W. R. Rogers to be postmaster at Crewe, Va., in place of 
Richard B. Wilson. Incumbents commission expired March 2, 
1913. . 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


S. M. Lambert to be postmaster at Berwind, W. Va., in place 
of C. A. Bailey, resigned. 

Jacob L. Price to be postmaster at Smithfield, W. Va., in place 
of Lancey W. Dragoo. Incumbent's commission expired June 9, 
1913. È 

WISCONSIN. 

Henry W. Graser to be postmaster at Menomonee Falls, Wis., 
in place of C. F. Henrizi. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 22, 1910. 

Franz Markus to be postmaster at Medford, Wis., in-place of 
John W. Benn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 


1913. 


1913. 
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Frank Samson to be postmaster at Cameron, Wis., in place of 


C. E. Bartlett. Incumbents commission expired January 12, 


1913. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 12, 1913. 
à MINISTER. 


James M. Sullivan. to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Dominican Republic. 


SECRETARIES OF LEGATIONS. 

H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld. to be secretary of the legation to 
Paraguay and Uruguay. š 
= Richard E. Pennoyer to be seeretary of the legation at Lima, 

eru; 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

David C. Barrow, jr., to be collector of customs for the district 

of Georgia. : 
POSTMASTERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Eben T. Hall, West Upton. 
OHIO. 


Louis C. Brown, Warren. 

George D, Dunathan, Findlay. 
OREGON, 

W. A. Richardson, Heppner. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, August 12, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Spirit, whose infinity touches us through the 
senses and thrills the heart with admiration and praise, bring 
us, we beseech Thee, into harmony with the eternal yerities 
through a supreme loye for Thee and our fellow men, for life 
is love and love is life. What shall I do to inherit eternal life? 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy strength and with all thy mind 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

In the beauty of the lilies: Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me. 

Make us conscious of that transfiguration, O God our Father, 
by living the Christ Spirit. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 8, was read 
and approved. : 

ELECTION OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of the 
following gentlemen, whose names I send to the Clerk’s desk, 
to fill vacancies on committees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves the 
election of Members to fill vacancies on committees, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pert D. DECKER, of Missouri, to be a member of the Committee on 
1 and Foreign Commerce, vice CLEMENT C. DICKINSON, of Mis- 
souri, resigned. 

PETER ra Ten Eyck, of New York, to be a member of the Committee 
on Accounts, to fill vacancy now exis g. 

ALLAN B. Wasn, of New Jersey, to be a member of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce, vice EDWARD. W. POU, 
of North Carolina, resigned. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make these nominations |. 


at the instance of the Democratic caucus, and I now move the 
previous question. 
The SPEAKER. 
previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The Members so nominated were elected. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER, 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, Mr. ARCHIBALD 
C. Hart, a newly elected Member from the sixth district of New 
Jersey, is present, and would like to take the oath of office, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the credentials have not been pre- 
sented before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that there are no 
eredentials here. 

Mr. KENKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
say to the gentleman from Illinois that there is no question 
about the election. 


The gentleman from Alabama moves the 


Mr. MANN, The gentleman from New Jersey can ask unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Harr may be sworn in, notwithstanding his 
credentials are not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Harr may be sworn in, notwithstanding 
the credentials have not arrived. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The oath of office was then administered to Mr. Harr by tha 
Speaker. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announeed that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: . 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States to accept, in the name of the United States, 
a bust of William Pitt, Lord Chatham. ; 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain expenses incident tọ the first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress. 

SENATE RESOLUTIONS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV. Senate resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
the appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution authorizing the President of the 
United States to accept, in the name of the United States, a bust 
5 William Pitt, Lord Chatham; to the Committee on the LI- 

rary. 

S. Con. Res. 4. Concurrent resolution providing for the accept- 
ance by the United States of the statue of Zachariah Chandler; 
to the Committee on the Library. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bill of the following title: 

On August 11, 1913: 

H. R. 6383. An act to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An 
act to increase the limit of cost of certain publie buildings; to 
authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improve- 
ment of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and 
completion of public buildings; to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1913. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 6383. An act to amend section 19 of an act entitled “An 
act to inerease the limit of cost of certain public buildings; to 
authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improve- 
ment of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and 
completion of public buildings; to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1913. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Epwarps of Georgia, for 10 days, on account of illness 
in his family. 

To Mr. McCoy, indefinitely, for the purpose of attending the 
conference of the Interparliamentary Union at The Hague. 

To Mr. Suirn of Maryland, for four days, beginning August 
12, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Stevens of Minnesota, for four weeks, on account of 
important business. 

LEAVE TO: PRINT. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a communication. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a communication. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he intends to place it in the back part of 
the Recorp? 
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Mr. TAGGART. I can not say that I have any authority to 
select one part of the Record in place of another. 
Mr. FOSTER. I think unless the gentleman agrees to that I 
shall object. 
Mr. TAGGART. I am perfectly willing to have it placed in 
any part of the Recorp. 
Mr, FOSTER. What is the nature of the communication? 
Mr. TAGGART. I was about to state it. It is a communica- 
tien from J. O. Flagg, a citizen of Kansas, who is thoroughly 
familiar with the Mexican situation, both from observation and 
` experience in that country, and seems to be thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the common people in Mexico. He is not a jingo 
and is not calling for war, but is presenting many facts that I 
think are of great value and which are very instructive. 
Mr. ELDER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Louisiana objects. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL NEXT FRIDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Fri- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet next Friday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the House 
that there is a Democratic caucus that will meet in this Hall 
this afternoon at 2 o'clock. I understand some gentlemen wish 
to make speeches this morning. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the hour of 1 o'clock and 45 minutes is reached the House 
shall stand adjourned. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at 1 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m. the House 
shall stand adjourned. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask the gentleman whether it looks as if the currency bill is 
likely to be reported to the House on Friday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, that is difficult to say. It is im- 
possible to say how much debate there is likely to be in the 
caucus and I understand the gentleman from Virginia, who 
has the matter in charge, has no desire to cut off consideration 
of the bill in caucus. I do not think it is possible it could be 
reported before—certainly not before—Friday, and I think it is 
doubtful whether it can be reported by then. 

Mr. MANN. Of course it could not be reported before Fri- 
day. If it should be reported Friday is the gentleman able to 
say when the House is likely to take it up for consideration? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, I haye not consulted the gentle- 
man from Virginia, but I presume if reported Friday or Satur- 
day he will want to take it up Monday or Tuesday next, but I 
haye not consulted with him and I do not know his wishes in 
the matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a circular letter 
signed by the 11 Members of the California delegation bearing 
upon the Hetch Hetchy bill now pending before the House. It 
is a very short letter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by haying 
printed a communication from the California delegation on the 
subject of the Hetch Hetchy bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is it the intention of the gentleman to print it in the body of the 
proceedings or in the back of the Recorp, where these commu- 
nications ought to go? 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. I would like to have it in the RECORD. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I would have to object—— 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN, Let it go in the back of the Recoxp; I 
will be satisfied. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

ltr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MANN. I desire to prefer a request for unanimous con- 
sent. On Friday my colleague, Mr. McKenzie, asked unani- 
maus consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by the inser- 
tion of a communication from Mr. Forgan in reference to bank- 
ing and currency. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIxdo]. 
under 2 misapprehension as to the contents of the article, ob- 
jected, as I should have done had I been in his place with the 
sum information. I now prefer the request that my colleague 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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have permission to extend his remarks in the Recoxp in accord- 
ance with his request on Friday. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague have the privilege of extend- 
ing his remarks in the Recorp according to the statement made 
by Mr. McKenzie at the previous meeting. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, sMce the request was pre- 
ferred by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] I have 
been given to understand that Mr. Forgan has issued a great 
many communications. Now, does the gentleman know whether 
eo is true or not—communications dealing with this currency 

7 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether that is true or not. He 
issued one communication taking up the bill and giving con- 
sideration to it, That is the one the gentleman from Illinois 
now desires to have put in the Recorp. It will be inserted in 
the back of the Recorp, of course. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to inquire if the Chair the other day, in referring to 
these insertions, intended that all these communications should 
go in the back of the RECORD? I desire to ask if that is the 
intention, so far as these papers to be printed are concerned? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BORLAND, I rise for the purpose to reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, just a moment, if the gentleman 
will indulge me. I desire to ask if it was the intention the 
other day when the Speaker said these communications, ad- 
dresses, and so forth, would go into the back of the Recorp, 
if that is the future intention, so far as all these matters are 
concerned? ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was informed at the close of the 
talk about that matter the other day that that was the way the 
Public Printer arranged for now. 

Mr. FOSTER. And that they would go through without any 
statement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
If in the course of a man’s remarks here on the floor he in- 
cludes certain documents, of course in that event the documents 
are included in the speech proper, and they ought not to go to 
the rear of the RECORD. 

Mr. FOSTER. And I think that is in line with what was 
before the House at that particular time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster] is that where a request is made for an 
extension of remarks which are no part of a speech made here 
on the floor those remarks should go to the end of the RECORD. 

Mr. FOSTER. At the end of the Recorp. . 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that this 
address of Mr. Forgan is by a man who knows something about 
financial matters, but if it contains anything of value there is 
no reason why the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE], 
when he comes to the general debate on the currency bill, might 
not include it in his debate, or so much of it as is of value. 
There is no reason why the argument of Mr. Forgan on this 
subject should be printed in the Recorp any more than that of 
any other citizen of the United States who is not a Member of 
this House. I do not see any reason at all for making a re- 
quest for unanimous consent to print an address of Mr. Forgan 
or any other citizen upon this public question to the exclusion 
of any other citizen whose ideas may be of equal value. And 
I am going to object to this inclusion and to others without 
any particular personal bias against the man. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman did not object to other requests 
already made this morning. 

Mr. BORLAND. Which requests already made? 

Mr. MANN. Several of them. 

Mr. BORLAND. The only request I have heard this morning 
was made by the gentleman from California [Mr. J. I. Noran] 
for the insertion of a letter signed by every Member of the Cali- 
fornia delegation. 

Mr. MANN. It was sent to every Member of the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. And a product of Members of this House. 

Mr. MANN. That was not the only request, however. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WINGO. I hope the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BokLAND]I will withhold his objection for a moment, and I trust 
that he will not force it. The other day when I made the 


objection it was under a misapprehension of what the com- 
munication was. As I understand now, the article proposed to 
be put in the Record is a review of the pending currency bill 
by a man who knows something about the question, It is not 
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lengthy. He confines himself to a discussion of principles and 
not, as I thought, to members of the committee. I trust the 
gentleman will not object. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] 
misunderstands the object of my position. I know Mr. Forgan 
and of his importance in the financial world, and there is no 
question of the value of the article. The question is whether 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp should be filled at this time or at 
any other time by articles written by men who are not Members 
of this House and which are of uo more value than the views of 
other citizens. 

Mr. WINGO. Asa general Proposition, I think the gentleman 
is correct, and if he will agree to that general proposition, I 
will be willing to do it. 

Mr. BORLAND. It seems that this is a very good time at 
which to begin it. 

Mr. WINGO, I do not think we should discriminate, however. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. FINLEY] rise? 

Mr. FINLEY. I wish to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bortanp] te permit an interruption. 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FINLEY. As I have understood the remarks pertaining 
to this address which it is proposed to insert, it occurs to me 
that it is a matter solely within the jurisdiction of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. I believe that it has been within the 
last few years that action was taken requiring speeches that 
were delayed—not handed to the printer the night of the day 
of delivery—to be printed in the back of the Recorp, and I take 
it that in a matter of this character, where the body of the 
article to be printed is no part of the speech, so to speak, it 
also falls within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Printing, 
I am not now a member of that committee, but I wish to give 
that as my opinion. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, that question is exactly 
answered by what the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Fintey]| says. If this article is of sufficient value to be printed 
at publie expense as a public document there is a way provided 
to make it a House document, printed at the public expense, 
with the consent of the Committee on Printing, and that is the 
way that these pamphlets, if they are of any value, ought to 
be printed. But they are not properly a part of the proceedings 
of this House which should be represented by the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. FINLEY]. 

Mr. FINLEY. I did not allude to the printing of public docu- 
ments, but to the formgof the RECORD. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Now, it will require action by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing before the Public Printer would be com- 
pelled to do this. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am pointing out the fact 
that the gentleman’s remarks show that there is a way of pre- 
serving these documents in the form of public documents, if 
they 2re deemed by the committee and by the House to be of 
sufficient Yalue to warrant that being done; but they are not 
preperly a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
would like to inquire what is that way? 

Mr. BORLAND. By making it a document of the House. 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Printing can not make it a 
document of the House. The gentleman is mistaken. There is 
no way of doing it except by the action of the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; by the action of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a proposition coming from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. now before the House for con- 
sideration, and the gentleman referred to, Mr. Forgan, has 
views which we on our side desire to have printed, but because 
they do not happen to meet the views of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] he objects. . 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I am not at all sure that they do not 
meet the views of “the gentleman from Missouri.” 

Mr. MANN. I am sure the gentleman would not agree with 
the views of the president of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago 0n any subject relating to banking and currency. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] objects. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask if the gentleman referred to has not already appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Currency and there re- 
viewed the question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] has already objected. 


THE GRAPE INDUSTRY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a House document a brief and statement on the 
grape industry in California, which is vital to the interests of 
California. It was not considered in the tariff bill when it 
passed the House, and it is now upon the Senate bill, and in- 
volves an interest to the extent of over $200,000,000 to our 
farmers and others interested in California; and to the end 
that each Member may fully understand the situation, I ask 
that this be printed as a House document. It will cover about 
6 pages of the ordinary print of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. RARER] 
asks unanimous consent to have printed as a House document 
a certain paper on the subject of the grape industry. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has this matter been laid before the Joint Committee on 
Printing? f 

Mr. RAKER. It has not been. We could not get it before 
the Joint Committee on Printing. This relates to the tariff 
bill, which is up at this time. 

Mr. BORLAND. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] objects. 


PRICE OF UNITED STATES 2 PER CENT BONDS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged resolu- 
tion, House resolution 219. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 219. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit to the House of Representatives the facts in his 
possession on which he based the charge recently made by him that the 
recent decline in the price of United States 2 per cent bonds is due 
“almost wholly to what appears to be a campaign waged with every 
indication of concerted action on the part of a number of influential 
New York City banks to cause apprehension and uneasiness about these 
ponos in order to help them in their efforts to defeat the currency 

That the Secretary of the W f is also hereby directed to inform 
the House as to the facts on which he based his statement, as follows: 
“That nothing has occurred to impair the value of the 2 per cent 
bonds, but the amendment already adopted by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House enhances their intrinsic value,“ together 
with a copy of the amendment thus referred to by him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman can not call up this resolution for the rea- 
son that it is in the Committee on Ways and Means; and I make 
the second point of order that it is not a privileged resolution. 
It calls for an opinion and is not within the rule. But primarily 
the gentleman can not call it up, because it is not before the 
House to be called up. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, this is a privileged resolu- 
tion, and I made the usual request that the resolution be called 
up. I desire to make the motion that the Committee on Ways 
and Means be discharged from the further consideration of the 
resolution and that it be considered at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the motion that this is not a privileged resolution and 
not subject to the discharge of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from Alabama 
rest his point of order upon? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Speaker, the resolution is based on 
a newspaper article printed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It does not purport to be an official action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It does not purport to relate to facts within 
the control of the Treasury Department. As a matter of fact, 
the basis of this investigation is the statement of an individual. 
It is true that individual happens to be the Secretary of the 
Treasury; but he has not made the statement as Secretary 
of the Treasury, and he has not made the statement that he has 
the facts as Secretary of the Treasury. It was entirely out- 
side of his official duties that the statement was made, and this 
resolution calls practically for his opinion as an individual and 
not a statement of facts contained in the records of the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the rule on this subject is 
yery elear, and the resolution clearly comes within the rule. I 
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call the attention of the Speaker to page 409 of the Rules of the 
House, paragraph 5: 

All resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads of executive de- 
partments 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am reading from Rule XXII, paragraph 
5 section 834, of the Manual: 

All resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads of executive de- 
ae Ta shall be reported to the House within one week after presen- 

This resolution was introduced on the ist day of August. 
More than a week has therefore elapsed since the resolution was 
presented. That it is privileged is beyond all question, in my 
opinion. It calis for facts. The rule says that resolutions of 
inquiry—that is, resolutions calling for facts—are privileged. 
It in no wise calls for an opinion. It is true that an opinion has 
been expressed. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, UNDER- 
woop] says it has been expressed by an individual, not in his 
official capacity. I do not care to discuss that question because 
I feel it is immaterial in any event. There has been a state- 
ment made. It happens that it has been made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. No one denies the fact that the Secretary did 
issue a statement, some portions of which are set forth ver- 
batim in the resolution. We now call for the facts on which the 
Secretary bases the statement. In other words, the Secretary 
has said that a certain condition exists and that a certain state 
of facts exists. What is that state of facts? What are the facts 
to which the Secretary refers? 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. This statement to which the gentleman re- 
fers is supposed to have been made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in some newspaper, not an official act of his com- 
municated to the House or to Congress? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to my friend that it is not denied 
that the Secretary, as the Secretary, gave out the statement. 

Mr. BARTLETT. An interview, 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, it is called a statement. I assume 
that it was given out by the Secretary in typewritten form. No 
one has denied or questioned that it was given out. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is not a statement to Congress in his 
official capacity; conveying information to the House or to the 
Senate. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman can not raise the question as 
to whether the facts are of any interest, 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not raising that question. 

Mr. MONDELL. That question might be raised with regard 
to a great variety of facts which we have the right to call for. 
I assume that the facts are of interest, else I should not have 
called for them in the resolution. I think the gentleman from 
Georgia will scarcely deny that the facts are of interest at any 
time—facts relating to the bonds and credit of the Government, 
facts relating to propositions of legislation. They are impor- 
tant at any time. They are peculiarly important at this time, 
when the House, on the recommendation of the President of the 
United States, acting in accordance with his official duty, is 
proceeding to the consideration of the very questions here 
involved. 

The gentleman can not properly raise the question as to the 
value or relevancy of the facts, but if he does raise that ques- 
tion, it is easily met by the statement that no one will attempt 
to controvert that these facts are of importance at any time to 
the Congress, and they are of peculiar and paramount and com- 
manding importance at this stage of the legislative proceedings. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? Does not the 
gentleman think that if, in his resolution of inquiry to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, he had asked whether the Secretary 
had given out such afi interview, that that would haye been a 
privileged matter? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think beyond question it would. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman had asked the Secretary 
of the Treasury the simple question whether 2 percents had 
declined, that would have been privileged, and it seems to me 
that when the gentleman merely asks for the facts upon which 
the utterance is made, that is privileged. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘There is no question about it, and I thank 
the gentleman for illuminating the matter in that way. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Would it make any difference whether, if 
this account was what occurred, if it was the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself, or was the statement of 
another and third person with regard to facts which were 


within the knowledge of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to your right to have this inquiry prosecuted? 

Mr. MONDELL. It would have made no difference at all; 
that is clear and patent to everybody. No matter if some one 
else had made the statement of facts within the knowledge of 
the Secretary. There can be no question, however, as to these 
facts being in the knowledge of the Secretary, at least, that 
they should have been within the knowledge of the Secretary 
before he made the statement. 

Mr. Speaker, Speakers have been inclined to rule liberally in 
regard to the privilege of the House in asking for information. 
A narrow construction of the rule is certain to place the House 
in a position where it will be denied facts of importance, facts 
necessary in its consideration of public questions, and I feel 
confident that the present Speaker will not give such a narrow 
construction to the rule as is suggested by the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, n resolution, in order to be 
privileged, must be a resolution of inquiry asking for facts. 
It has been frequently held, as the Speaker well knows, that 
any resolution asking for information, is a privileged resolu- 
tion. A resolution asking for an opinion is not a privileged 
resolution, although it is quite common for department officials 
to give their opinion when a resolution asking for facts is 
addressed to them. 

Now, what does this resolution do? Does it ask for an 
opinion or does it ask for facts? The resolution expressly 
states that the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to trans- 
mit to the House the facts in his possession on which he based 
the charge recently made by him; and again, that the Secre- 
tary is directed to inform the House as to facts on which he 
based his statement as follows. If the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury did not make this statement he can easily reply to the 
resolution by so stating. 

The gentleman from Alabama says that if he made the state- 
ment he did not make it officially. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is an official, and can make no statement relating to the 
conduct of his department of the finances of the country that 
is not official. [Applause on the Republican side.] He can not 
Separate himself from his office, and if he has information, it 
makes no difference how it came to him, the Congress is en- 
titled to the information and the House is entitled to ask him 
for the facts. 

The Secretary of the Treasury a few days ago made a state- 
ment, as recited in this resolution, that there was a concerted 
action on the part of the members of the influential New York 
City banks to cause apprehension and uneasiness about the 2 
per cent bonds in order to help them in their efforts to defeat 
the currency bill. That is an exceedingly important statement. 
It charges a conspiracy on the part of banks who owe their 
foundation and existence to the laws of the country. If the 
charge be true, we ought to hare the information before we 
pass a currency bill, and if the Secretary of the Treasury did 
not have facts on which he based his charge he ought to retire 
from office. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

This is not the only resolution on this subject which has been 
introduced. The gentleman from Kansas introduced a resolu- 
tion asking for investigation of this subject, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules. Under the rules of the House you 
can not moye to discharge the Committee on Rules from the 
consideration of a resolution, and I understand that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has sent for and talked with the members 
of the Committee on Rules on the majority side of the House, 
with the exception of the chairman, and urged that that reso- 
lution for an inguiry be not agreed to or reported favorably. 
If the Secretary of the Treasury can to-day make a statement 
involving collusion on the part of national banks of the country 
without giving the Congress the information upon which he 
bases his facts, we have come to a pretty pass. I am somewhat 
surprised that the gentleman from Alabama should be afraid to 
have these facts come before the House. If the Secretary of | 
the Treasury has information upon which he based the charge, | 
the majority side of the House ought to be the one to insist 
upon the information being made public, and not leave it to the 
minority to introduce a resolution. [Applause on the Repub- | 
lican side.] The resolution is privileged; it calls for informa- | 
tion; it desires facts, if facts be in the possession of the Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury, facts which ought to be made public if 
they exist; and there ought to be an apolog} if the charge was 
baseless, as I suspect. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] on behalf of the minority dis- 
closes that it is not seeking facts; it is simply trying to muddy up 
the waters. This resolution has been drawn in such a way that 
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it is quite apparent that the minority is not after information, 
but is after something as is characterized as “facts.” The 
resolution is ingeniously drawn 

Mr. MANN. Well drawn. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). It does not ask for infor- 
mation, but it uses the word “facts” in the hope that some 
one might be deluded into the belief that the resolution is 
privileged under the rules. Those who are familiar with the 
capacity of the gentleman from Illinois to build up a case that 
has the appearance of being good, but when analyzed is quite 
faulty, are aware of the reason that the resolution is in this 
form. Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to answer the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should retire from office. Every one knows how 
anxious that side of the House is that every one in this admin- 
istration shall retire from office. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Many of us on this side would be quite happy if many 
of the hold-over incompetent Republicans should more speedily 
retire from office, [Applause on the Democratic side.] It 
would improve in many respects the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration. This resolution purports to call on the Secretary of 
the Treasury “for facts in his possession on which to base the 
charge recently made by him that the recent decline in the price 
of United States 2 per cènt bonds is due almost wholly to what 
appears to be a campaign waged with every indication of con- 
certed action on the part of a number of influential New York 
City banks to cause apprehension and uneasiness about these 
bonds in order to help them in their efforts to defeat the cur- 
rency bill.” I might say that on the face of it is appears to 
be an expression of opinion and not to be based upon any sub- 
stantial information that might be characterized by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois as“ facts.“ Mr. Speaker, in volume 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. I did not quite catch what the gentleman said, 
but I understood him to say that statement was not based 
upon facts and hence facts could not be furnished. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say that, because, as I did not 
make the statement, I do not know enough of the underlying 
reasons for the statement—enough to speak in behalf of anyone 
who made it, if it ever were made, but it appears to have been 
couched very carefully so as not to mislead innocent gentlemen 
like the gentleman from Illinois into the belief that a con- 
clusive case existed at some place against some one as to the 
situation indicated in the quoted language. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is very close to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and again intimates that the language of the 
Secretary of the Treasury shows on its face that it was not 
based upon facts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not refer to the language of the 
Secretary of the Treasury; I have no information that any 
such language was eyer uttered by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the language which is purported to have 
been uttered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the language is “almost wholly to 
what appears to be a campaign waged with every indication 
of concerted action,” and it is sufficiently cautious in its con- 
` struction not to alarm even the timid gentleman from Illinois. 
But, Mr. Speaker, in paragraph 1873, volume 3,*Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, appears the following authority: 

On January 18, 1906, Mr. Oscar W. Gillespie, of Texas, claimed the 
floor for a privileged motion in order to move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from the further con- 
sideration of the following resolution, which bad been referred to 
that committee more than a week previously: 

“Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, requested to forthwith report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for its information, whether ere exists at this time, 
or heretofore within the last 12 months there has existed, a combi- 
nation or arrangement between the Reaper insets Railroad Co., the 
Pennsylvania Co., the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washingfon Railroad 
Co., and the Northern Central Railway Co., and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co., or any two or more of said railroad companies, in 
violation of the act passed July 2, 1890, and entitled ‘An act to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies, or acts amendatory thereof; and the said Attorney General is 
also requested to report to this House all the facts upon which he 
bases his conclusion.” 

Which is the same as asking for all the facts upon which is 
based the statements purporting to have been made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Payne, of New York, made the point of order that the 
resolution was not privileged because it called for an opinion 
of the Attorney General as well as for the facts, and after de- 
bate, Mr. Speaker Cannon, in a decision of which I shall quote 
only the last sentence or two, said: 

While it is in the power, the Chair Ne for the House by 

0 


resolution to ask an opinion of the head a department, it occurs to 
the Chair that such a resolution would not be privileged and would not 


come within the rule that is now in vogue. But whatever the rulin; 
of the Chair might be, were it not for the concluding line or lines o 
the resolution, it is perfectly patent to the Chair that what is desired 
by the resolution is not the facts alone, if at all, but the conclusion or 
opinion of the Attorney General. Therefore, the Chair sustains the 
point of order, 

It is very clear that the gentleman is not seeking the facts 
alone in this case, but the opinion or the conclusion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury upon which the statement purporting 
to have been made by him might have been based. Under this 
decision it seems to be quite clear that, calling for the con- 
clusion or the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury in addi- 
tion to any facts that may be requested, the resolution is not 
privileged within the rules. t 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I have examined the prece- 
dent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
refers to, with a good deal of care. The resolution referred to 
is essentially dissimilar from the resolution now before the 
House, and the Chair sustained the point of order in that case 
on the proposition that in his opinion it “is not the facts alone, 
if at all, but the conclusion or opinion of the Attorney General 
that is sought.” If the Chair was justified in that case to hold 
as he did, and I am rather inclined to think he was, that 
opinion does not apply to this case, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has the gentleman any doubts about 
it now? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have some little doubt about it. 
rather close then. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Did not the gentleman at the time vote 
to lay on the table the appeal from the decision of the Chair? 

Mr. MONDELL. However that may be, the question then 
raised is not involved in the resolution before the House at all, 
In that case the Chair said that, in his opinion, it was the 
opinion and the judgment of the officer that was sought and 
not the facts, and he was probably justified in so holding. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But if the gentleman will read the reso- 
lution he will find that it provided: 

And also to report to the House all the facts upon which he bases 
his decision. 

The Chair held it was not the facts, but that it was his opinion 
that was required. 

Mr. MONDELL. Calling for facts and an opinion at the 
same time, of course, under the rule, took the resolution out of 
the privileged class, no matter how many facts were called for. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will nete that the resolution 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] has 
cited does not call for the facts at all. It calls for the facts 
upon which the Attorney General bases his conclusion, an en- 
tirely different proposition. And the conclusion was one asked 
for in the resolution. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what I desire to emphasize, namely, 
that what the resolution asked for, in the first instance, was a 
conclusion, not a fact or set of facts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was not. It was the facts. 

Mr. MONDELL. The word “facts” was used in one place, 
but what was asked for was a conclusion, an opinion, of the 
Attorney General as to whether a certain condition existed. 
And then, in addition to that, which took the resolution out of 
the privileged class, there was a call for facts on which the 
opinion was founded. But that portion of the resolution in no 
wise saved the resolution from the fact that it called for an 
opinion in the first instance. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but if the gentleman had examined 
this opinion he would find that the Speaker based his decision 
not upon the part of the resolution where it calls for a conclu- 
sion, but upon that clause which asks for the facts; not upon 
the early part. i 

Mr. MONDELL. I have read a portion of the decision of the 
Chair upon which he founded his judgment that, in his opinion, 
what was asked for was an opinion and conclusion. And clearly 
that was what was sought, because the resolution starts out 
by calling upon the Attorney General to inform the House 
whether a certain railway combination existed. That is alto- 
gether a question of opinion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this resolution asks for no expression of 
opinion. There has been an expression of opinion; there has 
been a statement. Certain people have been charged with a 
crime, the crime of conspiracy, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment—the crime of conspiring against the credit of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming is not con- 
fining himself to the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. And it is to be assumed—at least I have 
assumed, and I hope not violently—that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had the facts upon which he based that grave charge. 


It was 
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Further tban that the Secretary informed an anxious and 
expectant country, which had long been listening to the some- 
what conflicting and noisy echoes emanating from the secret 
chamber of the Committee on Banking and Currency, that he 
bad information that amid that turmoil and confusion and con- 
flict of views there had come an agreement relative to an 
amendment that was certain to fix and to maintain the value 
or Federal 2 per cent bonds. We ought to have that informa- 
tion. 

The Democratie side goes into secret caucus this afternoon 
for the purpose of considering these questions. I do not know 
that they are seeking information, but they at least ought to 
have it. All the resolution calls for is a statement of fact of 
the information upon which the Secretary of the Treasury has 
charged certain individuals with conspiring against the national 
credit; information upon which the Secretary of the Treasury 
has notified the country that a certain amendment has been 
adopted by the committee, an amendment relative to which we 
have no information at all, Such information would be no 
doubt gladly received by those who own Government bonds. 

The resolution is clearly within the rule. It is clearly a reso- 
lution of inquiry for facts. It does not ask for an opinion. 
The opinion has already been given. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] is recognized. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think the resolution 
itself clearly demonstrates, though it purports to call for facts, 
that it is not the intention to call for facts but for an opinion. 

Now, it goes without saying, and I suppose there is no con- 
troversy about it, that if any portion of a resolution is subject 
to a point of order the whole resolution is so subject. The 
concluding paragraph reads as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Tre: is alzo hereby directed to inform 
the House as to the facts on which he based his statement, as follows: 


Now, here is the statement: 


That nothing had occurred to impair the value of the 2 per cent 
bonds, but the amendment already adopted by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House enhances their intrinsic value. 

Now, he is asked to state the facts on which he bases an 
opinion. He states it as an opinion. He eyidently can have no 
facts on which to base it, because he says: 


Nothing has occurred to impair the value of the 2 per cent bonds. 


Now, that shows evidently that he has no facts, because he 
ays “nothing has occurred.” Therefore there is nothing in 
the way of facts in the Treasury Department on which to make 
that statement. f £ 

The conclusion of the statement is that an amendment to a bill 
pending in this House has enhanced the value of those bonds. 
Now, has he got the facts in reference to that amendment in the 
Treasury? Not at all. The facts in reference to that amend- 
ment are in a committee of this House. They are reported, 
they are contained in a bill that has already been introduced 
into the House, and they are not facts in his possession. 

He does not contend that there are any facts there. He made 
his statement as a matter of opinion on two questions. One is 
that there is nothing that has occurred to reduce the value of 
these bonds, and the second is that a bill introduced into this 
House, or an amendment to a bill introduced in this House, has 
enhanced the value of those bonds. 

Now, if both of these propositions are not opinions expressed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, or by Mr. McAdoo—and I can 
not see how they can be construed otherwise—then, if you are 
inquiring, what difference does it make whether the gentleman 
says that he wants facts in reference to an opinion or that he 
wants an argument in reference to an opinion? There can be 
no facts because there is nothing but an opinion stated in this 
section of the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Does not his statement, credited to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, say that an amendment has already been 
adopted by the Banking and Currency Committee of the House? 
That is a positive statement, creditei to the Secretary. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But that is not a fact—if it is a fact— 
which is in the possession of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. How could he make the statement if it is not 
in his possession? He states it as a fact. It may be a round- 
about way for us on the minority side to ascertain what has 
been adopted, but the statement is there made that an amend- 
ment has been adopted. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will examine the rec- 


ords of the House he will find the bill. He does not have to go 
outside of this House to find the bill. 


Mr. MANN. That is not in the House. Here is the state- 
ment that an amendment to a bill has been agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But that bill as amended has been 
printed since that time. The amendment is contained in a 
printed bill that is within the custody of this House. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether that amendment has 
been printed or not. I never have seen any amendment printed 
that covers the case; but he makes a statement of fact, that a 
icin amendment has been agreed to, and gives it to the 
public. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That only expresses an opinion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the 
question involved is not whether the House or the committee 
have agreed to an amendment, but the question involved is a 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury as to what effect it 
will have on these bonds if they have agreed to it. Now, the 
facts are not disputed. 

Mr. MANN. This resolution does not ask for his opinion as 
to what effect it will have on the bonds, but fer the facts on 
which he bases his statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. His statement was an opinion. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know. It is not put in the form of an 
opinion. It is the statement of a positive fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, no; it is not. It is absolutely in 
the form of an opinion. He says nothing has occurred to impair 
the value of these 2 per cent bonds. Now, can he have any facts 
with reference to “ nothing”? 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On the other hand he says: 

But 
TTT 

Now, the only fact in the case 

Mr. MANN. Is the question of the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is a fact in possession of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is not in the possession of the House. 
That is what we are trying to get into the possession cf the 
House. The only fact is the fact of the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it will relieve the gentleman I will 
furnish him with a copy of the bill containing the amendment, 
if be can not find it himself in the records of the House. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not find it in the records of 
the House, because it does not exist in the records of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Virginia intro- 
duced a bill containing this amendment, and that is in the rec- 
ords of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, but the gentleman is mistaken. This amend- 
ment was not in the bili introduced by the gentleman from 
Virginia, and this is a statement that an amendment to that 
bill had been agreed to by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, If it has been done, it has been done in 
the Banking and Currency Committee, and that side of the 
House is represented on that Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee—— 

SEVERAL MEMBERS (on the Republican side). Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, the Secretary of 
the Treasury says he has certain information in his hands. 
Have we not the right to ask for that information? We say 
that he has not the information. The Committee on Banking 
and Currency up to that time had not had a meeting. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have not yet. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If you say he has not got the informa- 
tion, what do you mean by asking him to furnish it? 

Mr. MANN. We mean to make him backwater on it. He 
says he has the information. When the department says it has 
information, we have a right to ask for it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You have not the right to make anybody 
backwater. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I say this resolution clearly, althongh 
it says it calls for facts, really calls for an opinion about an 
opinion that has already been expressed, and nothing more. 

But I want to say this further, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] says that it is the duty of this side 
of the House to disclose these facts in reference to this charge. 
I want to say as to the first provision of this resolution, if there 
has been any conspiracy on the part of the banks of this 
country, we ought not to interfere with the ends of justice by 
calling on the Government to disclose the Government case at 
this time. Now, it is customary for a resolution of this kind 
to contain the words that the information is called for “if not 
incompatible with the public interest.” 

I bave no doubt the gentleman from Illinois has objected, and 
his side of the House have repeatedly objected, to resolutions 
coming from this side of the House, when the gentleman’s side 
were in control, on the ground that those resolutions did nov 
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contain the words that the information should be furnished “if 
not incompatible with the public interest.” ‘ t 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield, I will state that I 
never made that objection to any resolution at any time during 
my service in this House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That objection has frequently been 
made on the gentleman's side of the House. 

Mr. MANN. I think it never came from our side of the 
House, because it is not customary to insert the words. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know it is. I recali one occasion when 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parne] made that objec- 
tion, and I can show by the Recorp that the gentleman's side 
of the House have repeatedly, while they were in control, ob- 
jected to passing resolutions that would call for facts from the 
Government when those resolutions did not contain the words 
“if not incompatible with the public interest.” 

I refer the gentleman to Hinds’ Precedents, in which he cites 
those cases. Those precedents were prepared by a gentleman 
who is now a distinguished Member of this House and who was 
at that time a distinguished parliamentary clerk, appointed by 
the Republican administration. These precedents show that it 
is customary and usual and proper to insert the words “if not 
incompatible with the public interest,” and that is right. 

Is it proper for this House, if a serious charge has been made, 
to call on the administration of the Government directly and 
demand of the administration that it shall disclose the facts in 
reference to a serious proposition, whether it is incompatible 
with public interest or not? j i 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withdraw his point of 
order if the resolution is amended by making it a request in- 
stead of a direction and adding the words “not incompatible 
with the public interest“? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the words ought to haye been 
added. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman agree to the resolution if 
that is done? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. . No. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then why discuss it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think this resolution, even if the 
Speaker rules against me, ought not to be adopted. But I 
object to the resolution because it is not a matter of privilege, 
because I say you are inquiring about opinions and you are not 
inquiring as to statements of facts made by Mr. McAdoo that 
has any relation to conditions in the Treasury Department. 
They are outside of the Treasury Department. They lie within 
the demain of this House, and we can not go into inquiry in 
this House as to matters that are not of concern to the Gov- 
ernment. This proposition in reference to the value of these 
bonds relates to an amendment offered in the Banking and 
Currency Committee in this House. Mr. McAdoo’s statement 
in reference to if is a statement of an individual and is not 
the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Chair has been very patient, but will 
the Speaker hear me for two minutes more? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will confine himself to the 
point of order the Chair will hear him for two minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I will endeavor to do so. 
Replying first to the last suggestion of the gentleman from 
Alabama that it might be incompatible with the public interest 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish this information, 
I am confident that if the Secretary made a reply of that kind 
to the House no one would be inclined to carry the matter fur- 
ther. I suggested to the gentleman I was willing to depart 
from the usual practice of the House in order to please him, and 
provide that this be made a request instead of a direction, and 
still the gentleman is not satisfied. 

Now, the only argument, Mr. Speaker—and this is the last 
statement I care to make in regard to the matter—the only 
argument made by the gentleman from New York and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama is in the nature of confession and avoid- 
ance. The gentlemen confess on behalf of the Secretary—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ob, no. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘That his statement carries with it the idea 
that the Secretary had no facts upon which to base his charge 
against American citizens of the commission of a crime. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). 
which to base his statement, that he was simply talking for 
effect and from hearsay, that he, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
representing the administration, was libeling American citizens, 
accusing them of crime without facts upon which to base his 


That he had no facts upon’ 


statements. And the gentleman from Alabama emphasized the 
fact that the language of the Secretary conveyed the idea that 
the Secretary really had no information, no facts upon which to 
base his charge, that he was just giving a curbstone opinion, 
charging people with crime and in regard to the action of a 
great committee in this House, and therefore it was not fair to 
the Secretary to ask him if he had the facts, which all honest 
men and ali believers in good government assume that he 
should have before, from his high and lofty position of influ- 
ence, he charges American citizens with a conspiracy which is a 
crime. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to disclaim any intention to 
speak on behalf of the Seeretary of the Treasury. The gentle- 
man from Wyoming, however, has made a statement, and for 
my own information I desire to ask the gentleman if he will 
explain to the House what crime has been charged in this 
alleged statement by the Secretary of the Treasury. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the penal statutes of the United 
States, and I will be glad to have the gentleman point it out. 

Mr. MONDELL. If I had a little time, I could point to the 
particular section of the statute which ‘provides for the pun- 
ishment of conspiracy. There is no question about this being 
a charge of conspiracy. There is a provision in the penal stat- 
utes punishing conspiracy. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But conspiracy to be a crime must be 
a conspiracy to do an act that is unlawful. 

Mr. MONDELL, It ts the crime of conspiracy against the 
credit of the United States that is charged. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That has never been defined as a crime, 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what is charged. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But that is not a crime, It is not con- 
tained in the revision of the Penal Code made by the Repub- 
lican Congress three years ago. 

Mr. MoNDELL. Well, Mr. Speaker, if it pleases the gentle- 
man from New York to argue that conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment and its credit is not a crime, I have no disposition to 
argue that matter with him. That does not in any way affect 
the matter before us. The Secretary has stated that a certain 
condition exists, and we have asked for the facts on which he 
bases that statement 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The gentleman's leader says he knows 
that he has not any such facts. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not said that I do not know. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He does not want the facts. He wants 
him to withdraw the statement. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want the facts. I know nothing about 
the matter. I want information. 

Mr. MANN. I based my statement on the statement of the 
gentleman from New York that the Secretary of the Treasury 
did not have any facts upon which to base his statement. [Ap- 
plause.] The gentleman ought to know, as he is pretty close 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Alabama—and particularly the gentleman from 
Alabama—have based their entire argument practically on the 
proposition that the Secretary has no facts—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no—— 

Mr. MONDELL. But is going around the country charging 
people with crime. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New Jersey rise? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. To ask the Speaker how 
much of the two minutes allowed to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming remains? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I am trespassing 
upon the good nature of the Speaker and the House, but I want 
to suggest just this, a statement which I should have made if I 
had not been interrupted by the gentleman from New York: That 
I am confident the Speaker will not split hairs when this House 
asks for information—calls for facts touching questions im- 
portant in their bearing on legislation now before the country. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, just one word, if the Speaker will 
allow me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. As to the form of this resolution, the statement 
was made in the House the other day in reference tu a resolu- 
tion that the usual form was to insert “if not incompatible with 
the public interest.” That statement has been reiterated by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] this morning. That 
is not my understanding of the practice af the House. In a 
resolution of inquiry addressed to the President of the United 
States it was customary, where the resolution was a request, to 
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insert “if not incompatible with the public interest.“ That is 
the form of inquiry due to the chief officer of the Govern- 
ment, but heads of departments are often officials created by 
Congress, and it has been held that Congress has the right to 
ask a head of a department to transmit information in his pos- 
session to either branch of the Congress, and the general rule 
has been to make it a matter of direction and leave out the 
words “if not incompatible with the public interest”; and in 
the Senate, where resolutions have been prepared in the form of 
a request “if not incompatible with the public interest” to a 
head of a department, those resolutions have been frequently 
amended by striking out the word “ request” and inserting the 
word “direct” and striking out the words “if not incompatible 
with the public interest.” My recollection is that in matters 
dealing with the Secretary of State-relating to foreign affairs 
it is still quite customary and proper to insert the language 
“if not incompatible with the public interest,” but that is not 
the usual form of resolution, nor will the gentleman from Ala- 
bama find that that is either in the text of the resolution in 
Hinds’ Precedents or in the resolutions themselves which are 
quoted in Hinds’ Precedents, and not in the resolution referred 
to this morning by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] in his argument. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the point of order raised in this 
case is that the resolution is not privileged, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] cites a precedent that I be- 
lieve, instead of being a precedent that would warrant the 
Speaker in holding this not to be a privileged resolution, would, 
on the other hand, clearly require the Speaker to hold that this 
is a privileged resolution. The case cited by the gentleman 
from New York- [Mr. FITZGERALD] is that of the point of order 
raised in the House on January 18, 1906, against the considera- 
tion of the following resolution, introduced by Mr. Gillespie, of 
Texas: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, requested to forthwith report to the House of Representa- 
tives for its information whether there exists at this time, or heretofore 
within the last 12 months there has existed, a combination or arrangement 
between the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the Pennsylvania Co., the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co., the Baltimore & Obio Railroad Co., the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co., and the Northern 
Central ilway Co., and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.. or an 
two or more of said railroad companies, in violation of the act pess 
July 2, 1890, and entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce 
by Sate unlawful restraints and monopole. or acts amendatory 
thereof; and the said Attorney General is also requested to report to 
this House all the facts upon which he bases his conclusion. 

Now, clearly, in that resolution the main thing called for is 
an opinion from the Attorney General, and Speaker Cannon at 
that time, in ruling on the resolution, said as follows: 

The House undoubtedly has power to call for facts. And under the 
rule, where a resolution privileged within the meaning of the rule is 
referred to a committee and is not reported within a certain time, it 
is in order to move to discharge the committee and bring the resolution 
before the House for consideration. But that rule applies to a reso- 
lution calling for facts and-information. Now, the query the Chair 
puts to the gentleman is, Does the concluding lines in these words, 
and the facts upon which he bases his conclusion,” show that what 
is practically asked for is the conclusion or opinion of the Attorney 
General or the head of the Department of Justice, and does not that 
destroy, under the rule, the privileged character of the resolution? 
è > © In reading the resolution without the last linc the Chair 
might, perhaps, have a doubt as to whether it were a resolution of 
inguiry asking for facts or one asking for an opinion. Now, the Chair 
is perfectly clear that, under the precedents, if the resolution is to be 
made privileged, it must be a resolution of inquiry as to facts existing— 
something in esse. It seems to the Chair that a resolution asking an 
opinion from the head of a department would not be privileged. While 
it is in the wer, the Chair apprehends, for the House by resolution 
to ask an opinion of the head of a department, it occurs to the Chair 
that such a resolution would not be privileged and would not come 
within the rule that is now invoked. ut whatever the ruling of the 
Chair might be, were it not for the concluding Hne or lines of the 
resolution it is perfectly patent to the-Chair that what is desired by 


the resolution is not the facts alone, if at all, but the conclusion or 


opinion of the Attorney General. ‘Therefore the Chair sustains the 


point of order. 

From this resolution now before the House it seems to me it 
can not be patent to the Speaker or to any reasonable person 
that the resolution calls for any opinion from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. There is nothing on the face of the resolution to 
show that it is anything but the facts which are demanded in 
this case, and there should have been facts in esse before any 
charge should have been made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as is alleged to have been made in this case, and as is generally 
understood by the whole country to have been made. No one 


denies that these charges have been made, and, such being the 
ease, this House has a right to haye the honorable Secretary of 
the Treasury present to the House the facts, if there were any 
facts, on which he made his grave, serious, and far-reaching 
indictment against the New York City banks. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: Mr. Speaker, a resolution of inquiry ad- 
dressed to the head of an executive department is privileged, 


provided it calls for facts, but this does not mean that every 
demand for facts, without regard to the character or quality 
of the facts, falls within this privileged class. The same dis- 
tinction must be made in this connection, as exists in the case 
of papers which may be called for when they are public and 
official. Inasmuch as the facts in the possession of departments 
are chiefiy in the form of papers the rule relating to the papers 
that may be required of a department would seem to be de- 
cisive as to the character of the facts that may be directed to 
be furnished on the demand of the House. Everything that the 
head of a department may say or do is not of an official charac- 
ter. Every paper in his possession is not of necessity a publie 
paper. It is the right of the House at all times to know all 
that officially takes place in any of the departments of Govern- 
ment, subject to certain well-established exceptions. Hence as 
a general proposition the head of a department may be required, 
to communicate official facts and information as distinguished 
from private and unofficial papers, motions, views, reasons, and 
opinions. (3 Hinds, sec. 1894.) 

In refusing the request of the Senate for the transmission of 
certain papers, President Cleveland very strongly repelled the 
claim that these papers were official and therefore proper to 
be demanded. These papers might with perfect propriety be 
styled facts. 

In another connection it has been stated that Congress has the 
right to know the contents of the public papers and records in 
the public offices of the country. (3 Hinds, sec. 1804.) But 
the right to know the contents of the public papers in the 
public offices, is the limit of our power, and the very terms in 
which this right is stated clearly negatives the contention that 
facts may be required of a department without regard to the 
character or quality of those facts. 

In 1837 a committee of the House discussing the power of the 
House to call for papers, and the kind of papers subject to its 
demand, concluded that the call for papers ought to be limited 
to such as are already made, and on file in the departments, 
They further held that a call for papers not constituting a part 
of the public documents was unreasonable, and should not be 
sustained. As a necessary part of this holding the committee 
was agreed that all papers real or supposed, private in their 
character, and not coming within the denomination of public 
papers on file, could not be required of a department. (Id. 
1738.) 

If a department, or the head of a department has any deal- 
ings of an official character with an individual, or body of in- 
dividuals, or if in the discharge of the duties fixed by law, it 
collects information, or is made the repesitory of information, 
it is clear that this body can call for the facts. The House may 
even investigate a controversy between the head of a depart- 
ment and another public official, provided this controversy is 
over a public matter. In 1824 the House investigated such a 
controversy between the minister to Mexico and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. But if this controversy had related to private 
concerns the House would have been without jurisdiction. These 
precedents and distinctions, establish the dividing line between 
the facts that may and may not be demanded, and if the facts 
are not the subject of demand, the resolution calling for them is 
not privileged. It is perfectly clear therefore upon principle 
and in conformity with the precedents, that in order for the 
pending resolution to be privileged it must not only be a reso- 
lution of inquiry as to existing facts, but these facts must be 
of a character to entitle the House to demand them. If the 
facts, or the papers, and no distinction can be made between 
facts, and papers in this connection, are priyate, then they 
may not be demanded. In other words the mere fact that the 
things called for, are denominated facts, is not sufficient to 
support the demand. 

Like the papers that may be the subject of demand, these facts 
must be of a public character, and in the official possession of 
a public functionary. He must hold them, and control them in 
that capacity. They must be secured by him, or lodged with 
him, or in his department in an official way, and by reason of 
their public character or quality. If it is apparent on the face 
of the resolution that the facts called for do not respond to 
these tests, that if they exist at all, they are of necessity private 
in their character, then the right to demand them does not 
exist, and a resolution calling for them is not privileged. Look- 
ing to the precedents it will be noted that none of them call for 
private papers, or facts. k 

I will call the attention of the Chair to the resolution on page 
174 of volume 3 of Hinds’ Precedents. 

The SPEAKER. What is the citation? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Section 1872, page 174, volume 3, of 
Hinds’ Precedents. 
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This resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
requested to furnish to Congress a rt on the progress of the investi- 

tion of the black sands of the Pacific slope, penal § for which was 
neluded in that section of the sundry civil act approved March 3, 1905, 
which provided for the preparation of the report en the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, and for his opinion as to whether or not 
this investigation should be continued. 

- It will be noted that the facts called for are in no sense 
priyate. The investigation referred te was authorized by law 
and any facts secured by the head of the department in the 
course of the inyestigation were acquired in the discharge of 
official duty and as a public functionary. In short the facts 
were collected pursuant to the authority of an act of Congress, 
and the House was plainly entitled to demand them. 

Yor the present I will skip section 1873 and call the attention 
of the Chair te section 1874. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Subdivision 5 of Rule XXII reads as follows: 

All resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads of executive depart- 
eae shall be reported to the House within one week after presenta- 

It says “All resolutions of inquiry.’ How does the gentleman 
get rid ef that? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I was not aware that the week had ex- 
pired. But that is immaterial. The resolutions referred to are 
as a matter of course such resolutions of inquiry as call for 
facts or papers that the House is entitled to demand. I have 
endeavored to showy that if the House is not entitled to these 
facts, or papers, the right to make the motion to discharge does 
not exist. This right exists only when the committee refuses, 
or declines to report a resolution calling for facts, proper to be 
demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman will proceed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Section 1874 gives a resolution that was 
offered by Mr. Oscar W. Gillespie, of Texas. By this resolution 
the Postmaster General was directed to furnish to the House 
at his earliest convenience a comparative statement showing the 
cost to the Government of the transportation of the mails per 
ton per mile. The facts called for were of a public character, 
and proper te be furnished by a department which had jurisdic- 
tion of thé subject matter. 

Looking to the resolution discussed by the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Norrex], and which is found in Hinds sec- 
tion 1873, it will be noted that the information called for, is 
alse of a public character. 

The Attorney General was asked to give the facts, if any 
in his possession, relating to a combination between certain 
railroads in violation of an act of Congress against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies. If such a combination existed, it 
was an unlawful combination. If it was perfectly competent for 
the Attorney General to make inquiry in his official capacity into 
the existence of such a combination and all the facts that he col- 
lected in the course of that inquiry were of a public character, 
and clearly preper to be given up on the demand of the House. 
The Speaker ruled that the resolution so far as it called for 
these facts was in order, but was out of order on other grounds. 
He was ciearly right. I maintain Mr. Speaker that the pending 
resolution shows on its face that the statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury relating to the activities of certain parties in 
New York touching the 2 per cent bonds, was purely a private 
declaration, the expression of his opinion, or belief that with 
sinister purpose, they were seeking to depress certain securities 
of the United States. s 

If this judgment er opinion so given out was a private opin- 
ion relating to the action of individuals who had not come into 
any official relations with the department, then the House is 
not entitled to demand any private information on which that 
individual opinion, or conclusion is based. The Secretary in his 
capacity as an individual may have the most ample information 
to justify his conctusion, or opinion, but we are not in a posi- 
tion to demand that information, or the papers and letters which 
afford it, unless they are of a public character, and part of a 
public file. I freely cencede that if there are any public docu- 
ments relating to the alleged activities of these New York 
parties in the matter of the 2 per cent bonds now on file, or 
proper to be filed in the Secretary's office, we have the right to 
demand them. But I deny our right to call for facts when it 
so clearly appears from the recitals of the resolution that the 
declaration of the Secretary was the expression of a personal 
opinion founded on private information, and not an official state- 
ment proceeding from facts of record of a public character. 
Should a resolution be introduced calling for any public facts 
of record in fhe Secretary's office relating to the alleged move- 
ment in New York City to depress the 2 per cent bonds of the 
United States, then such a resolution would be privileged. But 

. 


I submit, for the reasons given, that the point of order to the 
pending resolution should be sustained. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, there is just one statement that has 
been made by the leader of the minority [Mr. Mann] which I 
am not willing to let go unchallenged. The gentleman from 
Illinois made the statement that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had sent for the majority members of the Committee on Rules, 
except one, the chairman, and had protested against the pas- 
sage of this resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did not men- 
tion this resolution. 

Mr. POU. Then I haye misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I said he protested against the passage of the 
Neeley resolution. Is not my statement true? 

Mr. POU. It is not. 

Mr. MANN. Has not the Secretary of the Treasury discussed 
5 matter with the Democratic members of the Committee on 

es? 

Mr. POU. I think perhaps he may have. 

Mr. MANN.. Does not the gentleman know? - 

Mr. POU. The statement which the gentleman made was 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had sent for the majority 
members of the Committee on Rules and protested against the 
passage of the Neeley resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. POU. That statement is absolutely incorrect so far as I 
am concerned, and I am informed is incorrect as to other gen- 
tlemen also. 5 

Mr. MANN. Has not the gentleman discussed the matter 
with the Secretary of the Treasury himself? 

Mr. POU. I have. 

Mr. MANN. And has not the Secretary of the Treasury ex- 
pressed the desire that the resolution be not passed? 

Mr. POU. I do not know. He has made no such statement to 
me. I will state that so far as the Secretary is concerned, he 
expressed no fear whatever of having this resolution passed. 
His attitude was exactly the contrary.. The contrary opinion 
was expressed. But there are reasons why members of the 
Committee on Rules did not see fit to report this resolution. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has merely expressed an opinion 
about a matter, and you are now asking for another expression 
of opinion, and you state on your own side that all you are 
expecting to do in this matter is to make the Secretary “ back 
water.” 

Mr. MANN. But did not the Secretary of the Treasury dis- 
cuss the Neeley resolution with the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Rules, except Mr. Henry, the chairman? 

Mr. POU. I do not know whether he discussed it with other 
gentlemen. I can only speak for myself. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state for my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that I have not seen the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or had any talk with him in reference to 
the resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, I make a point 
of order that the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] are not discussing 
the pending point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
RRILLXI] makes a point of order, and his point of order is sus- 
tained. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of order sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The practice in regard to a resolution of this kind is this, 
that it is in order if it calls for facts only or information only. 
It does not make any difference which one of the two words is 
used. But it is out of order if it calls for an opinion or an 
investigation. If part of the resolution is bad, it is all bad. 

Now, let us see where we are. This resolution has two propo- 
sitions in it. The first reads: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to transmit te the House of Representatives the facts in his 
possession on which he based the charge recently made by him that 
the recent decline in the pas of United States Z per cent bonds is 
due “almost wholly to what appears to. be a campaign waged with 
every indication of concerted action on the part of a number of in- 
fluential New York City banks to cause apprehension and uneasiness 
about these bonds in order to help them in their efforts to defeat the 
currency bill.” 


That is proposition No. 1. Proposition No, 2 is as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is also hereby directed to in- 
form the House az to the facts on whieh he based his statement, as 
follows: “That nothing has occurred to impair the value of the 2 
per cent bonds, but the amendment already adopted by the Banking 
and 1 Committee of the House enhances their intrinsic value,” 
together with a copy of the amendment thus referred to by him. 


The Chair has absolutely nothing to do with the motives 
which prompt people in offering resolutions. It is purely a 
technical matter, simply that and nothing more. The question 
is, Does this resolution conform to the practice of the House 
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as asking for facts and not asking for an opinion? It may be 
true that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonDELL] was 
doing exactly what sundry gentlemen have charged him with 
doing, namely, fishing for an opinion under the guise of asking 


for facts. That may be true. It probably is. [Laughter.] 
But the Chair has nothing to do with that. Whoever drew 
that resolution, if he had that idea in mind, was a very skillful 
artist, 

The precedent which has been called to the attention of the 
Chair (Hinds’ Precedents, yol. 3, see. 1873) that on January 
18, 1906, Mr. Oscar W. Gillespie, of Texas, claimed the floor 
for a privileged motion in order to move to discharge the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from the fur- 
ther consideration of the following resolution, which had been 
referred to that committee more than a week previously: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, requested to forthwith report to the House of Representatives, 
fer its information, whether there exists at this time, or heretofore 
within the last 12 months there has existed, a combination or arrange- 
ment between the Pennsylyaynia Railroad Co., the Pennsylvania Co., 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Co., the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co., and the North- 
ern Central Railway Co., and the Chesapeake & Ohio Rallway Co., or 
any two or more of said railroad companies, in violation of the act 
passed July 2, 1890, and entitled “An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” or acts amendatory 
thereof, and the said Attorney General is also requested to report to 
this House all the facts upon which he bases his conclusion. 

That resolution divided itself into two parts, the first and 
longer part asking expressly for an opinion. The latter and 
shorter part of it was: ° 

And the said Attorney General is also requested to report to this 
House all the facts upon which he bases his conclusion. 

Now, Speaker Cannon held, practically, that the latter and 
shorter clause would have been in order if it had been presented 
by itself, but that the first and longer proposition was not in 
order, because it called for an opinion, and he was clearly right 
in so ruling; and because that part of the resolution was not 
in order it vitiated the whole thing. 

The text of Mr. Speaker Cannon's ruling is as follows: 


The House undoubtedly has power to call for facts. And under the 
rule, where a resolution privileged within the meaning of the rule is 
referred to a committee and is not reported within a certain time, it 
is in order to move to discharge the committee and bene the resolution 
before the House for consideration. But that rule applies to a resolu- 
tion calling for facts and information. Now, the query the Chair put 
to the gentleman is, Does not the concluding lines in these words, “ and 
the facts upsn which he bases his conclusions,” show that what is 
practically asked for is the conclusion or opinion of the Attorney 
General or the head of the Department of Justice, and does not that 
destroy, under the rule, the pines character of the resolution? 
+ „ In reading the resolution without the last line the Chair 
might perhaps have à doubt as to whether it were a resolution of in- 
quiry asking for facts or one asking for an opinion. Now, the Chair 
is perfectly clear that, under the precedents, if the resolution is to be 
made privileged, it must be a resolution of inquiry as to facts exist- 
ing—something in esse. It seems to the Chair that a resolution askin 
an opinion from the head of a department would not be privileged. 
While it is in the power, the Chair apprehends, for the House by resolu- 
tion to ask an opinion of the head of a department, it occurs to the 
Chair that such a resolution would not be privileged and would not 
come within the rule that is now invoked. But whatever the ruling 
of the Chair might be, were it not for the concluding line or lines of 
the resolution it is perfectly patent to the Chair that what is desired 
by the resolution is not the facts alone, if at all, but the conclusion or 
opinion of the Attorney General, Therefore the Chair sustains the 
point of order, 


It may be that the Secretary of the Treasury used the lan- 
guage quoted here, The Chair does not know, and it is none of 
his business to inquire. The Secretary may not have had any 
facts whatever as to the second proposition. The Chair does 
not pronounce ansopinlon whether he had or had not any facts 
on which to base the statement— 

That nothing has occurred to impair the value of the 2 per cent 
bonds, but the amendment already adopted by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House enhances their intrinsic value. 

The Chair does not agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] that the Secretary of the Treasury always speaks 
as Secretary of the Treasury, or that the President can not 
speak in any other way except as President of the United 
States, or that none of us can express a private opinion. But 
if the Chair undertook to make up his own mind about the 
question whether the Secretary of the Treasury had facts on 
which to base an opinion, on every eccasion, he would have to 
go on an exploring expedition te find out what the Secretary or 
anybody else was talking about. 

On its face this resolution simply inquires for facts and noth- 
ing else, and the Chair is constrained to overrule the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Alabama. 

All that the Chair is required to pass on is this: Is this reso- 
lution in proper form and language in the light of the rules, 
practices, and precedents of the House? The Chair thinks it is, 
because on its face it simply calls for facts—merely that and 
nothing more. Therefore the Chair is constrained to overrule 


the point of order made by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand the first 
motion before the House is to discharge the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. That is not debatable. The hour fixed by 
we: unanimous-consent agreement for adjournment is about to 
arrive. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that the motion to dis- 
eharge the committee is not debatable. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman desire te have that motion 
put before we adjourn? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I do. 
this proposition. 

Mr. MANN. I shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think we had better take the vote 
to-day, and dispose of this resolution. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to set aside the order that the House adjourn at a quarter 
before 2 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprr- 
woop] asks unanimous consent to set aside the order previously 
made by unanimous consent that the House adjourn at 1 
o'clock and 45 minutes p.m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Sball the Committee on 
Ways and Means be discharged from the further consideration 
of this resolution? 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 41 Members secending the 
demand, and 131 Members opposing the demand. 

The SPEAKER. More than one-fifth—a sufficient number 
and the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 55, nays 212, 
answered “ present” 3, not voting 160, as follows: 


We might as well dispose of 


YEAS—55. 
Anderson Green, Iowa Lindbergh Sinnott 
Barton Haugen McGuire, Okla. Sloan 
Bell, Cal. Helgesen Mann Smith, Idaho 
Britten Hinds Ma Smith, Minn. 
Cooper Hinebaugh Mondell Stafford 
Copley Humphrey, Wash. Morgan. Okla. Stephens, Cal. 
Curry Johnson, Utah Moss, W. Va. Thomson, II. 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, Wash. Murdock Towner 
Dillon Kahn Nolan, J. I Treadway 
Dyer Kelley, Mich. Norton Willis 
Edmonds <ennedy, lowa Platt Woodruft 
Falconer Kinde Roberts, Ney. Woods 
frear Knowland, J. R. Rupley Young, N. Dak. 
French La Follette Scott 
NAYS—212. 
Abercrombie Cox Hardwiek Murray. Mass. 
Adair Crisp Hard Murray, Okla. 
Adamson Crosser Harrison, Miss. Neeley 
en Cullop Harrison, N. Y. OBrien 
Alexander Decker Hay Oglesby 
Allen Deitriek Hayden O'Hair 
Ashbrook Dent Heflin Oldfield 
Aswell Dershem Helm © Leary 
Austin Dickinson Helvering ®’Shaunessy 
Baker es Hen. Padgett 
Baltz Difenderfer Hensley Page 
Barkley ixon Holland Palmer 
Barnhart Donovan Hughes, Ga 9 
Bartlett Doolittle 1 rs 
Bathrick Doremus Humphreys, Miss, Peterson 
Beakes Dupré 1 Phelan 
Booher Eagan acoway Post 
Borchers Eagle Johnson, S. €. Pou 
Bowdie. Fergu Keath Nagsdal 
owdle rgusson eatin, agsdale 
Brockson Ferris Kennedy, Conn. Rainey 
Brodbeck Finley Kettner Raker 
Brown, W. Va. Fitzgerald Kinkead, N. J. Rayburn 
Brumbaugh PitzHenr. Kirkpatrick 
Bryan Floyd, Ark. Kitchin Reilly, Conn. 
Buchanan, Ill. oster Korhly Reilly, Wis. 
Buchanan, Tex. Francis Lazaro Riordan 
Bulkley Gard Lee, Ga. Rothermel 
Burgess Garner Lee, Pa. Rouse 
Burke, Wis. Garrett, Tenn. Lesher Rubey 
Burnett Garrett, Tex. Linthicum Rucker 
Byrnes, 8. C. George Lloyd Russell 
Callaway Gerry Lobeck Sabath 
Caraway Gilmore Logue unde 
lin Gitt Lonergan Seldomridge 
Glass MeAndrews Sha 
Carter Godwin, N. C. McDermott Sherley 
‘hurch ke MeGillicuddy Sims 
Clark, Fla. Goodwin, Ark. McKellar Sisson 
Claypool Gordon Maguire, Nebr. Smith, Tex. 
line Go Mahan tanley 
Collier Graham, III. Maher Stedman 
Connelly, Kane. Gray Mitchell Stephens, Miss. 
Connolly, Iowa Gre: Morgan, La. Stephens. Nebr. 
Conry Hamlin Morrison Stephens, Tex. 
Covington Hammond Moss, Ind. Stevens, N. H. 
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art 
Taleott, N. Y. 
Taylor, Ark. 


Burke, S. Dak 


Bartholdt 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Bremner 
Broussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Burke, Pa. 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Calder 

_ Campbell 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Cary 
Casey 


Chandler, N. Y. 


Danforth 
Davenport 
Davis, W. Va 
Donohoe 
Dooling 
Doughton 
Driscoll 
Dunn 


Taylor, N. Y. 
Ten Eyck 


88 Okla. 
‘Townsend 
Tribble 


Fields 


Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watkins 


ANSWERED “PRESEN 


Hill 


NOT VOTING—160. 


Edwards 
Esch 
3 


Evn 
Fairebild 
Faison 


Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gillett 
Goldfogle 
Good 


Goulden 
Graham, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 


Hamilton, Mich. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hart 

Hawley 

Hayes 

Hobson 
Houston 
Howard 
Howell 
Hoxworth 
Hughes, W. Va. 
Hulings 
Johnson, Ky. 
Keister 

Kelly, Pa. 


Kennedy, R. I. 
Kent 
Key, puin 


Kiess, 

Rinkaiae Nebr. 
Kenop 
Kreider 


vy 
Lewis, Md. 
Lewis, Pa. 
Lieb 
Lindquist 
McClellan 
MeCoy 
McKenzie 
McLaughlin 
Madden 
Manahan 
Martin - 


Patton, Pa. 
Payne 
Plumley 
Porter 


„. 


Weaver 
Whaley 


te 
wim Fla. 


Win; 
Withers 
Young, Tex. 


Powers 


Roberts, Mass, 
Roddenbery 
Rogers 

Scully 


Shackleford 


Smith, Sami, W. 
Sparkman 
Steenerson 
Stevens, Minn, 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Talbott, Md. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 


Wilson, N. Y. 
Winslow 


So the motion to discharge the committee was lost. 
The following pairs were announced: 
For the session: 
Mr. SLAYDEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT, 
Mr. Scurry with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. Honsox with Hr. FARCHILD. 

Mr. Mrz with Mr. WALLIN, 
Mr. Fretps with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Until further notice; 


Mr. McCoy with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 


Mr. Date with Mr. Avis. 
Mr. Hild with Mr. FESS. 
Mr. O’SHatunessy with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Ricrarpson with Mr. Escu. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas with Mr. WALTERS. 
Mr. Carew with Mr. CRAMTON, 

Mr. Dovauton with Mr. GooD. 

Mr. Disco with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Evans with Mr. Farr. 
Mr. EsTOPINAL with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Fatson with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Mr. Froop of Virginia with Mr. Grresr. 
Mr. Fowirn with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. HAmivton of Michigan. 
Mr. GOLÐFOGLE with Mr. HAWLEY. 


Mr. Grpern with Mr. HAYES. 


Mr. Hunt with Mr. HOWELL. 


Mr. Hart with Mr. Keister. 


Mr. Houston with Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. 
Mr. Howard with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Konor with Mr. Kremer. 


Mr. L’ENGLEe with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. MCKENZIE. 
Mr. Suerwoop with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. SMALL with Mr. LINDQUIST. 
Mr. Smire of Maryland with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 
Mr. Hoxwortn with Mr. MADDEN. 


Mr. Surrn of New York with Mr. MARTIN. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama with Mr. MOORE. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. Morr, 


Mr. Watson with Mr. Morr. 
Mr. Wnn with Mr. NELSON. 


Mr. WHITACRE with Mr. PARKER. 
Mr. ANSBEeRRY with Mr. MILLER. 


Mr. Dootine with Mr. PAYNE. 


Mr. BREMNER with Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. Crancy with Mr. Provury. 

Mr. GovuLtpeN with Mr. Ronrnrs of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. ROGERS, 

Mr. Lewis of Maryland with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. McCLeELLAN with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Lier with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

Mr. Moon with Mr. Forpney. 

Mr. Ravew with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. Monracur with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. DAVENPoRT with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. CURLEY with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. DANFORTH. 

Mr. Tarlnorr of Maryland with Mr. MERRTFT. 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. WILDER. 

Mr. Levy with Mr. PowERs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

Mr. DONOHOE with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. Kry of Ohio with Mr. Huemes of West Mia chew 

Mr. Battery with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. BLACKMON with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Broussarp with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. Brown of New York with Mr. CALDER. 

Mr. Bynxs of Tennessee with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. CAN DER of Mississippi with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Bruckner with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Witi1aMs with Mr. J. M. C. SNITH. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 

Mr. FIELD. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ no,“ but I am paired 
with my colleague, Mr. LANGLEY, and I desire to withdraw my 
vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Fess. I voted “no.” I wish to withdraw that 
vote and answer “ present,” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the resignation of 
Pert D. Decker from the Committee on the Public Lands, the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, and the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture, which was accepted. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the resignation of 
Peter G. Ten Eyck from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Justice, which was accepted. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONFERENCE (S. DOC, NO. 157). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was ordered 
printed and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of 
State, accompanied with a report prepared by Mr. Hamilton 
Wright on behalf of the American delegates to the Second In- 
ternational Opium Conference, which met at The Hague on the 
ist of July last and adjourned on the 9th of the same month. 

The first opinm conference assembled at The Hague on 
December 1, 1911, and adjourned on January 23, 1912. The 
convention formulated by this conference has since been signed 
by all of the Latin-American States and by a great majority of 
those of Europe, and all but three of the States that have 
signed have already agreed to proceed to the depesit of ratifi- 
cations. 

The results of the conferences should be regarded by the 
Government and people of the United States with great satis- 
faction. An international convention imposing the obligation 
to enact legislation strictly to confine the trade in opium and 
allied narcotics to medical purposes has been signed by all but 
10 nations of the world, and there is reason to believe that py the 
end of the present year, through the action of the recent con- 
ference, all the nations of the world will have become * 
tories of the agreement. 

It remains for the Congress to pass the necessary legislation 
to carry out the stipulations of the convention on the part of 
the United States. Such legtslation has recently passed the 
House of Representatives without a dissenting vote, and I car- 
nestly urge that this measure, to the adoption of which this 
Government is now pledged, be enacted as soon as possible dur- 
ing the present session of the Congress. ; 
Woopnew WILSON. 
Tue Warre House, August 9, 1913. 
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ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
to meet on Friday, August 15, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Postmaster Generai 
in reference to obtaining permission of Congress for the use of 
the bequest made by Dr. C. F. McDonald for the improvement 
of the postal money-order system (H. Doc. Nq. 189), was taken 
from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


-CHANGH OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4670) granting a pension to Lewis A. Coffman, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 7373) to 
provide for admission of volunteer soldiers and sailors who 
served in the United States Army or Navy in the War with 
Spain or the Philippine insurrection, and who are afflicted with 
tuberculosis, to the United States Public Health Service Sana- 
torium at Fort Stanton, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. T874) to pension widow and minor chil- 
dren of any officer or enlisted man who served in the War with 
Spain or the Philippine insurrection; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7375) to prevent the desecration of the flag 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7376) to provide for preference relating 
to appointments in the civil service by giving preference to cer- 
tain ex soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 7377) extending to the port 
of Perth Amboy, N. J., the privileges of section 7 of the act ap- 
proved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of 
dutiable merchandise without appraisement; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 7378) granting pensions 
to the teamsters who served the Government of the United 
States in the War with Mexico, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7879) to extend the provisions of the pen- 
sion acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 6, 1907, to the 
Enrolled Missouri Militia and other militia organizations of the 
State of Missouri that cooperated with the military or nayal 
forces of the United States in suppressing the War of the Rebel- 
lion; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7380) to amend sections 4400 and 4488 of 
the Reyised Statutes of the United States, relating to the in- 
spection of steam vessels; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7381) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to furnish two cendemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces 
and cannon balls to the city of Princeton, in the State of Mis- 
souri; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7382) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to furnish two condemned brass or bronze cannon or fieldpieces 
and cannon balls to the city of Hamilton, in the State of Mis- 
souri; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 7883) to correct the military record of 
the officers and enlisted men of the Enrolled Missouri Militia 
and ali other militia organizations of the State of Missouri that 
cooperated with the military forces of the United States in sup- 
pressing the War of the Rebellion; to the Committee en Military 
Affairs. $ 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 7384) to authorize the payment 
of an indemnity to the Italian Government for the killing of 
2 Albano, an Italian subject; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 7385) au- 
thorizing the admission of ex-soldiers and ex-sailors of the War 


with Spain to the temporary Home for ex-Union Soldiers and 


Sailors in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Milt- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WALLIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 7886) to pro- 
vide for the national reserve association of the United States; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. : 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 7387) to encourage and sys- 
tematize good-road development in and between the several 
3 and to equalize the burdens thereof; to the Committee on 

oads: 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 7388) to increase the limit 
of cost for the erection and completion of the United States 
post-office building at Pendleton, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. r 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 7389) to increase the com- 
pensation of certain employees of the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, Department of the Interior; te the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), A bill (H. R. 7390) to reimburse E. E. 
Court for moneys expended in the prosecution of charges before 
the Navy Department against certain officials therein; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 7391) to provide for a 
site and public building at Fort Meade, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARDY: Resolution (II. Res. 226) placing clerks to 
certain committees on the annual roll; to the Committee on 
Accounts. - 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Resolution (H. Res. 227) re- 
questing the Postmaster General to extend the parcel-post classi- 
fication sò as to include books; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 4 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, priyate bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 7392) granting an increase of 
os to Elam M. Odell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7393) granting an increase of pension to 


Edmund P. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 7894) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Leyi M. Sims; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7395) granting an increase of pension to 
John Q. Hickman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7896) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. De Witt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7397) granting an increase of pension 
Arthur D. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7398) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hopper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7399) granting an increase of pension to 
Leyi Slinger; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7400) granting an increase of pension 
Archibald Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7401) granting an increase of pension to 
David N. Foster; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7402) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7403) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bayne; tò the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7404) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7405) granting a pension to Miles Fuller; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7406) granting a pension to Jonas Cook: 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7407) granting a pension to William Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7408) granting a pension to Evander Agee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7409) granting a pension to Wilburn 
Munkers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7410) granting a pension to Ambrose Gise- 
burt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7411) granting a pension to James A. 
Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7412) granting a pension to Jeremiah R. 
Whitsell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7413) granting a pension to John N. Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ! 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7414) granting a pension to Thomas T. 
Pratt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7415) granting a pension to C. H. Roberts; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7416) granting a pension to James R. 
Thornton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ? 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7417) granting a pension to John W. Hart; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7418) granting a pension to Rebecca Scho- 
field; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7419) granting a pension to Elizabeth Mor- 
rison and her heirs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 7420) granting a pension to Elizabeth Mor- 
rison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7421) granting a pension to Catharine J. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7422) granting a pension to Sabina Pierce; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7423) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7424) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Ballew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7425) granting a pension to Lucy R. Wood- 
ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7426) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Hooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7427) granting a pension to Phillip Gentry ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a hill (H. R. 7428) granting a pension to John E. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7429) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Christian Church at Missouri City, Clay County, Mo.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7480) for the relief of the heirs of John 
G. W. Brooks; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7431) for the relief of William Roney; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7432) for the relief of Henry Benson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7433) for the relief of Jesse Lee; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7434) for the relief of William M. Critten; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7435) for the relief of Robert Griffin; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7436) for the relief of Christopher L. 
Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7437) for the relief of John Benson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7438) for the relief of James B. Norman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7439) for the relief of Vincent Rust; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7440) to correct the military record of 
Harrison R. Crecelius; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7441) to correct the military record of 
Anderson Creason; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7442) to correct the military record of 
John B. Hutchings; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 7443) granting a pension to 
Peter D. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 7444) granting an inerease 
of pension to John W. Cates; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 7445) granting an increase of 
pension to John Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7446) granting an increase of pénsion to 
Simon Bedchler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7447) granting a pension 
to Bert D. Kilburn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 7448) granting a pension to 
Patrick Dunleavy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 7449) for the relief of Har- 
riett A. Randle, John W. Randle, and James C. Randle, heirs 
at law of Spencer C. Randle, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. KO NO P;: A bill (H. R. 7450) granting a pension to 
Charles Arpin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7451) granting a pension to Kathryn 
Reed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7452) granting a pension to William L. 
Lehman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7453) granting an increase of pension to 
August Krause; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 7454) granting an increase 
2 pension to Mary K. Dunn; to the Committee on Invalld Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7455) granting 
un increase of pension to William T. Marshall; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7456) granting an increase of pension to 
Franeis Mosena; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7457) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7458) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel L. Somerville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7459) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Wiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7460) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7461) granting a pension to Mary M. Duffy; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7462) granting a pension to Theophilus 
Nuzum ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7463) granting a pension to Hillary B. 
Griggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 7464) granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. George H. Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 7465) granting a pension 
to William H. Townsend; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 7466) granting an increase 
of pension to George E. Hatfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7467) to place the name of Charles L. Me- 
Clung upon the unlimited retired list of officers of the United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Carriage 
Builders’ National Association, protesting against any change 
in the ownership or management of the national forests; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Lightning Letter Opening Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., favoring the passage of a 1-cent letter-postage 
rate; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DYER:-Petition of the Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against the change in the parcel-post 
rules; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Sealzo-Fiorita Fruit Co., the Milligan 
Fruit Co., and 11 others, protesting against the proposed taxa- 
tion on bananas; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, favoring the present locomo- 
tive boiler inspection law; to the Committee on: Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the New York Zoological Society, New York, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of legislation preventing the im- 
portation of plumes, skins, feathers, etc., of wild birds for com- 
mercial use; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Til., protesting against the present tax on colored 
oleomargarine; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, Ill, favoring the passage of Senate bill 4, 
for improving the living condition ef the seamen of the mer- 
chant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of legislation for 
the restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, protesting against a duty on cottonseed oil; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of the employees of the Phillips 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., of Steubenville, Ohio, and Clarksburg, 
W. Va., urging law and order in the town of Weirton, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Labor. i 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, protesting against a work- 
men’s compensation law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Lightning Letter Opener Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the city and county of San Francisco, Cal., 
protesting against the diversion of waters from Jands requiring 
irrigation; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 
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Also, petition of the San Francisco Life Insurance Co., of San 
Francisco, Cal., protesting against any tax upon mutual life 
insurance funds in the income-tax bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Allied Printing Trades Council of the 
State of New York, protesting against any reduction of the duty 
on printed matter; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the German-American 
Alliance, Hartford, Conn., protesting against a customs duty on 
books printed in the German language; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of Mrs. O. Louise 
White, of Greenwich, Conn., favoring an amendment giving the 
franchise to women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the German-American Alliance, of Hartford, 
Conn., protesting against a duty on books printed in the German 
language; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the General Pomona Grange, No. 1, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Connecticut, urging retention of the admints- 
trative features of the parcel-post law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, August 13, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a, m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. PERKINS presented petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
Anaheim, Buena Park, Artesia, and Los Alamitos, all in the 
State of California, praying for the adoption of the proposed 
tariff referendum, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented petitions signed by sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which were 
referred to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr, NORRIS presented a petition of sundry soldiers, resl- 
dents of Stratton, Nebr., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the pension laws providing for the monthly payment of 
pensions, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Platte Vailey Official 
Trans-Continental Route Association at Fremont, Nebr., praying 
that an appropriation be made for the construction of a trans- 
continental highway, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. O'GORMAN presented petitions signed by sundry citizens 
of the State of New York, praying for the adoption ef an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which were referred to the Committee on Woman Suf- 


fra > 

Mr. HUGHES presented a petition signed by sundry citizens 
of the State of New Jersey, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage 
to women, which was referred to the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

HEIRS OF ANGELO ALBANO. 

Mr. LODGE. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which was referred the amendment submitted by 
myself on July 22, proposing to appropriate $6,000 to pay the 
heirs of Angelo Albano, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the President contained in his message of June 26, 1913, 
to report it favorably with the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. I move that the amendment be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE (by request): 

A bill (S. 2980) for the relief of Amy M. Sorsby; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEB: 

A bill (S. 2981) for the relief of Edward W. Whitaker; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2982) granting a pension to Delia E. Wall; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: . 

A bill (S. 2983) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Peyton; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 2984) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell part of the Federal building site in Annapolis, Md.; and 

A bill (S. 2985) fer the purcliase of a site and erection of n 
Federal building at Crisfield, Md.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2986) to regulate the licensing, registration, and 
operation of motor vehicles in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2087) to amend section 932 of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 2988) relating to insurance companies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

A bill (S. 2089) to provide for the regulation and incorpora- 
tion of insurance companies and to regulate the transaction of 
insurance business in the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 2990) for the regulation and control of fraternal 
benefit societies in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

A bill (S. 2991) granting a pension to James Bell; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 8 

A bill (S. 2992) to increase the salary of the Vice President 
o£ the United States; to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 

ons. : 

By Mr. SHERMAN: $ 

A bill (S. 2993) for the relief of Jacob Barger; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. BORAH. I submit an amendment to be proposed to the 
tariff bill, and ask that it be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. PENROSE. The amendment should He on the table. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, let it be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To be printed and lie on the 
table is the usual order. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment will 
be printed and liè on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND AGRICULTURAL 
CREDITS (8. DOC. NO. 164). 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to say that our State is 
taking a great deal of interest in the agricultural and indus- 
trial movement in connection with public schools. At Water- 
ville, a small town in a farming locality, they are not waiting 
for Government aid, but are following out a plan of their own 
under which they are consolidating their districts and providing 
for the building of a school, and arrangements are being made 
by which they will get control of land that they may use in 
their school work. 

I have here a letter from one of the men who is very much 
interested in this matter to one of the officials connected with’ 
the office of public education in our State giving an account of 
what they are doing there and their plans. The letter contains 
many very valuable and practical suggestions. I know the gen- 
tleman who wrote the letter, and he is a very practical man, 
and I know that the suggestions contained in this letter if con- 
sidered and followed will be of very great service in connection 
with this werk. 

I also have a letter from the same gentleman addressed to one 
of the professors of our agricultural college at Pullman with 
reference to the matter of agricultural credits, and telling how 
these conditions are taken care of and have been taken care of 
in that part of the community for a great many years. It also 
contains some extremely valuable suggestions along the lines 
of this important matter. . 

I ask that the letter of Prof. Thomason, connected with our 
State department of education, addressed to Mr. Rogers and his 
reply thereto, and also a letter from Mr. Rogers to the pro- 
fessor of the department of economics, Pullman College, Wash- 
ington, may be printed in the Record and also as a public docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent that the document referred to by 
him may be printed in the Recorp and also as a public docu- 
ment. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Hon. A. L. Rocers, Waterville, Wash. 


My Drar Mr. Rocers: In my report to the State bankers’ associa- 


tion in Bellingham August 7 I would like to refer to your great work 
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in Waterville by way of illustration of the ultimate end and 
the agricultural and Industrial movement in the public schools. 
you, therefore, dictate me a letter outlining the poet yee 
ville vision as you showed it to me last month? I should f 
to receive such a letter from you in the near future. 
Very truly, yours, 
0 CALVIN C. THOMASON, 
* Field Contest Organizer. 


— 
WATERVILLE, WASH., July 18, 1913. 


Would 
Water- 


honored 


Mr. CALVIN C. THOMASON, 
State Field Contest Organizer, Olympia, Wash. 
Dear SIR: Your letter of the 12th Instant received. rding the 
Waterville vision of the correct idea of modern agricultural and voca- 
tional education, I will state that in our stand for good rural schools 


we simply are endeavoring to introduce into the community the best 
and mos np Lente information of a ot) a kind which there ts 
to-day. In Washington, D. C., there are vaults stacked high with bulle- 


tins giving valuable reports upon agricultural, horticultural, vocational, 
and — industry problems. In every State as well as Washington 
there are agricultural colleges and experiment stations engaged in the 
same work. I say there is no lack of information to-day, but there is a 
decided lack of ways and means of getting it out to the farm and 
having it put in practice there. Pullman Coll is a fine institution 
for Whitman County, but Douglas County gets but little benefit from 
it. The inspiration is too far away. If a Douglas County farmer 
attends any of their short-course schools and lectures, his railroad fare 
alone would cost more than $30. His board and lodging would be at 
least $1 per day; only a few farmers could stand to hire help to 
attend to their stock and home duties while they are away three and 
four weeks, even in the dull season. Then, too, the aver: farmer is 
a little shy about sending his children 200 and 300 miles away to 
institutions whose teachings encourage ideals that may lead them 
away from the environments in which he and his have been raised, 
He A also inclined to feel that this higher education will render them 
dissatisfied with their lot as farmers and give them wrong concep- 
tions of that which has been his life's work and study, conflictin, 
in fact, with the plans and aspirations which he has builded for his 
children’s future. Then, again, few farmers can afford this expense, 
and he feels that he needs his children’s help during his busy season, 
and, therefore, prefers to school his children nearer home. 

The high-class knowledge and scientific data of our public Institu- 
tions must be brought closer to the people; they must be in the atmos- 
phere as an inspiration surrounding these people that need them and 
can make use of them. the mountain won't come down to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must to the mountain. I believe the committee on agri 
culture of the Skate Bankers“ Assoclation had this vision when they 
stood behind the county farm director bill that passed our legislature 
last winter. The Waterville consolidated high school will become the 
mediator and ee agency of all this valuable knowledge and will 
d nse it, not only to the rural children, but to the actual farmer, 
and thereby establish the best up-to-date practice needed in our com- 
munity. In planning our work we have tried to harmonize and utilize 
our public utilitles to their highest stage of eficiency by combining 
school buildings, athletic fields, gymnasium work, farm and city garden 
tracts, fair grounds and buildings, agricultural demonstration grounds, 
horticultural fields, and nursery work. We also have plans for working 
out the animal-industry side of the question. We expect to build a 
model home for our county farm director on these demonstration 
grounds, for he will be the inspirational man who will, through his 
general supervision, with the help of a good science man in the school, 
connect up the theory with the practical side of this important work. 

. consolidated school comprises six outside districts, with 
a to 
building a 
for teachin 
the genera 


ous plants and identifying them by driving a stake and a red 
string around them. e will select and study such plants t are 
well rooted and well stooled, stiff and strong in the straw, long, well- 


ry coun 
sae. wheat farmers will slide into divi 
ar. 


wheat land, with a $10,000 outfit of machinery and horses, to jump 
immediately into diversified farming. His evolution into changed con- 
ditions must be slow. He must feel his way or he will broke. We 
propose that our consolidated community school shall solve these 
peo lems and prove what is the best practice before he Is forced to 

e these chances. In other words, through its experiments eliminate 
all chances. We will set aside grounds for experiments with barley, 
oats, potatoes, flax, and other farm products that are or may be adapted 
to our soil and climate, and carry on the work with the agricultural 
classes in much the same way as I have outlined the wheat culture, 
offering prizes in competition with each variety. 

In the department of animal industry we have visions of communi 
stallions, bulls, rams, and boar pigs, so that it will be possible to b: 
true to blood and type. There are no reasons on earth why Douglas 
County can not become famous for its pure-blood Normans, Shire, and 
coach horses, its pure-blood Holstein and Ayrshire cattle, its pure-blood 
Berkshire and Poland China pigs. A full-blood Norman horse is worth 

300, and a scrub is worth from $75 to $100, and both require about 

e same amount of feed and care. A first-class cow will net you a 

hundred dollars a year in butter fat, and a poor cow will simply waste 


our feed with no returns. A pure-bred pig will dress 300 pounds at 
mouths old, and it will take twice the feed and a leal more 
time to put t weight on a scrub. We believe that the people living 


Moderate Seed of service will pay all expenses, and at the 
same time the scholars will have the opportunity of knowing and judg- 
ing the best stock. 

e farm and city garden tracts adjoining our campus will be more 
or less under the supervision of the department of domestic science. 
The school auditorium will be open to the use of the Farmers’ Union 
and all public 8 when not in use by the school. The gym- 
nasium and baths will open to the per a aa men and clerks 
and young men from the country at stated hours when not in use by 
the school. The July races, potato carnivals, and county fairs will be 
held on our demonstration grounds. All school laboratories for the 
analysis of soils, and all bay al roam ete departments will be open at all 
times with its best information to all the farmers. Our school libraries 
will contain all the rbooks from the ao beige nd ghee Department at 
Washington, D. C. e will get on the mailing list of all the agricul- 
tural 5 and experimen stations in every State in the Union. 
This valuable information can be had without cout. to the school, There 
will be pigeonholes for bulletins on wheat, corn, 8 oats, potat 
and all farm products, diseases of animals, and breed ng of stock, an 
all scientific experimental work in all phases of rural life conditions. 
Now, there is nothing wonderful or original about this work. We 
have simply got the vision that by organizing and utilizing our ares 
utilities we can introduce into our consolidated district school and 
county organizations what the State is doing at our agricultural col- 
lege at Pullman for the State at large. e are simply going to 
collaborate with them and try and bring their great work closer, and 
in a more economical and inspirational way to all the rural ple. 
When we first began to study these questions we thought we must have 
State aid to bring these things about, but now we are convinced that 
tn, fl the consolidation of these school districts, and by the proper 
organization of our public utilities, we can bring all this about with 
but little additional expense to the taxpayers over and above the cost of 
the old system of separate schools. Self-help is the only help that has 
lasting value. Our aim is to educate for usefulness as well as for 
honors. The handwriting is on the wall for the big wheat farmer. His 
days are numbered. Twenty years ago I operated a flour mill in this 
section. Our wheat then tested as h as 44 per cent gluten—to-day 
the test runs from 20 yar cent to 30 per cent. is is a sure sign they 
are wheating the fertility out of the soit, and diversified 8 must 
in time take its place. These schools must point out the way for the 
coming generation, and smooth the way for the wheat farmer to gradu- 
ally chan his methods. The wheat habit is as bad as the hook- 
worm. We hear a good deal nowadays about the soline plow and 
caterpillar engines. I say that any man who has the credit and the 
nerve to buy one of these is an enemy to his community. Farming 
less than a section of land, one of them can not be u profitably. 
2 55.667 coming into this country, and their coming means the con- 
solidation of farms already too big, the removal of division fences, and 
the wor of larger and larger areas of soil with no possibility of 
diversification of crops, and to which never a pound of fertilizer is 
added to the ground. Such men, when they have worked the country 
for all it is worth, will sell their holdings on slow notes, take their 
winnings, and Ft out of the country, leaving a run-down farm to the 
community and to posterity. There are laws to-day regulating the 
business of so-call ee corporations, railroads, telegraph 
companies, steamship lines, etc., yet the soll is the very foundation 
upon which is bullt the great business of to-day, and to me it some- 

es looks as if we ere eee at things wrong end to when we 
regulate the business of public-service concerns and let the farmers 
treat the soil as they will, for I contend that he who is charged with 
the responsibility of till the soil has upon him a great responsibilit 
indeed. Humanity looks to-day to the soil for food and clothing, and 
in this sense the farming of land is a public service. 
Yours, sincerely, A. L. ROGERS. 


FARM CREDITS. 


WATERVILLE, WASH., April 19, 1913. 
Prof. L. I. BRISLAWN, 
Department of Economics 
Pullman College, Pullman, Wash. 


Dear Proressor: Your letter of recent date received. I have been 
dead dog-tired every night for the past week, having planted some 200 
trees; hence delay in answering your letter. I have filled out the 
inclosed questions to the best of my ability, and according to the 
manner in which agricultural credits have been handled in this section. 

e system has been changing year by year since the pioneer days 
of 25 years ago; land yalues are becoming more settled; the possibilities 
of safe farming are becoming more definite, and therefore in t rates 
are gradually getting lower as the speculative conditions disappear. 
This is, at present, a one-crop wheat-producing country; one-haif the 
land is summer fallowed each year; consequently there is but one pay 
day each year, and the farmer gets his credits on that basis. he 
whole system is inefficient and uneconomic. Very few of them have 
made much money outside of the raise in values of their land. They 
are all fa on too big a scale. Under the present system they 
are destructive as hell in their methods. They are going into debt, 
buying more land, gas traction engines, and 10-bottom plows. No 
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rotation or diversification of crops—just wheat, wheat, wheat; simply 
mining the soils and selling the surface of their farms. The greatest 
trouble with the average farmer—he is getting too much credit, and the 
Dankers and merchants are due some consideration and also some 
condemnation in taking long chances in their desire to help the 
farmer and develop the country—even though they do it with the idea 
of making a profit. One great trouble is the American farmer is not 
an agriculturist but a speculator in lands; he values the soil to exploit 
it, and not for its true producing qualities. I need no better roof of 
this assertion than statistics from the Middle and New England States, 
where you can buy farms for less than the cost of improvements on 
them. I know plenty of men of wealth who would be glad to make 
farm loans at 6 per cent on 25 or 50 years’ time under the amortization 
plan of retiring the principal and interest, but men with capital hesi- 
tate in taking chances on the ignorant, sbiftless, and speculative 
methods of the average American farmer; the land would be worn 
out before the mortgage became due. 

There is an immutable law in N money the greater the risk 
the higher the rate—and whenever the American farmer qualifies him- 
self and his conditions the same as the German and the French farmer 
has done, he will get just as good accommodations, but not until then. 
Under the laws of compensation most everyone gets what is coming to 
him. The rich man gets his ice in the summer and the poor man gets 
his ice in the winter, but they all get ice. A bunch of farmers came 
into my office the other day kicking on the rates of interest. I informed 
them that not one of them was a genuine farmer; they were simply 
speculators; they demanded loans up to almost the actual value of 
the land, based on their earning capacity; they expected to scratch 
around on the surface of the ground to make expenses and no im- 
B hoping and expecting that some sucker would come along 

a year or two and give them twice what they paid for it. The 
money loaner expects and demands the highest rate of Interest he can 
write when he goes into that kind of a partnership. I further informed 
these gentlemen that there would some day be an agricultural people 
living in this section that would be entitled to.a very low rate of 
interest, but those people would not come to the market in an auto- 
mobile—they would stick to the dead-axle wagon—and every time they 
came to town it would be loaded with something to sell; and when they 
-went home they would haul back a load of manure to strengthen their 
collateral, so that their land would be worth as much when the 
mortgage became due as it was the day it was written, and thereby 
justify a demand for lower rates of interest. 

A farmer to make money has got to learn to tote both ways, but the 
biggest load must go toward the market. The wheat farmer works hard 
two months in the spring and two months in the fall, and the balance 
of the time he sits around kicking the grain man, the transportation 
man, the middleman, and the banker when he should be milking cows 
and feeding hogs, and doing diversified farming, thereby maintaining the 
fertility of the soil and having something to sell when he comes to 
tewn to buy his supplies. The silo will make a dairy country out of 
eastern Washington and double the values and prodani ualities of 
the land. Some of the farmers are waking up to this fact and more will 
follow later on. 

Long-time loans secured by mortgages on land should not be made 
except for the purchase price or pennant improvements on same. The 
farmers of this section can at all times get any reasonable amount on 
their lands on three or five years’ time at 8 per cent, with a privilege 
of paying $100 or any multiple thereof on the principal at any interest- 

yment period, and all papers generally come due in the fall, after 

rvest, for their convenience. So much for long-time credits. 

Our bankers have always handled the farmers’ short-time loans, and 
every deserving man has had all he required, and the rates have always 
been in keeping with the risk; for example, if Bill Jones wanted $2 
June 1 to pay for his spring work, he gave his note, due December 1, at 
12 per cent. On September 1 if he wanted $400 to carry him through 
harvest, he gave his note, due December 1, at 12 per cent. He got 
what he wanted when he wanted it—all he needed—and he virtually 
only pays 4 pe cent per annum for his accommodations. 

Since the first of the year our banks haye reduced the interest rate 
to 19 per cent on short-time loans. 

I have been in the general merchandise business for over a quarter 
of a century and I know the eastern Washington farmer just as though 
I had been through him with a candle. I have lct him get into debt 
and furnished the brains to get him out of debt, and for the past three 
years we have gone into practically a cash business. We did this as 
much for the sake of the farmer as for our own. If you would sit down 
with the average farmer in the spring and figure out the actual amount 
necessary to carry him through until fall, and say, “ Here, Bill, is the 
cash; you take it and pay it out as you need it.“ I will gamble dollars 
to doughnuts that in days he would have spent it all, and 90 per cent 
of the amount would be invested in things he never intended to spend it 
for, and he would be just as inconsiderate in paying it back promptly 
when due as he was in spending it, and that is 9 55 the reason Bill has 
to pay the price for his accommodation. I am sick and tired of hearing 
that the rich are getting richer and the poor are getting poorer. 

It is up to the individual to make good. There is an unwritten law 
that every person has got what he can take care of, for if he don’t, 
the other fellow gets it. You can’t mix business and philanthrophy 
and haye the balance on the right side of the ledger. There are 
reasons for successes and there are also reasons for all failures. For 
25 years I have been the credit man of our firm. We have done a 
credit business of from seventy-five to a hundred thousand dollars a year. 
We never lost more than a quarter of 1 pox cent on our sales, and 
never sued but three men in that time. They say extending credit is 
n science, it may be so, but the whole secret of success in that line 
is simply keeping each individual man inside his earning capacity. 
One man will pay you 5 when he couldn't pay you 10; another will 
pay you 10 when he couldn't pay you 20, and so on up as high as the 
qualities of your-customer will permit you to play the game. All men 
are selfishly honest and will pay under the ordinary stress of affairs. 
When a banker, merchant, or farmer gets a rating of AA in Bradstreet 
it means he has a record; he has been tested by fire, as it were; that he 
would put his family on bread and water rather than to sacrifice his 
commercial credit. That man has honesty, capacities to make good, 
and, ten to one, he has the collateral. He can get anything he wants. 
I simply state these facts to show you that you can not handle credits 
in a general way. Most magazine and newspaper writers handle the 


subject of credits as though it was a commodity that you could 
shovel into a wheelbarrow or hau! off in a wagon. 

I served several years on the discount committee in a national bank, 
and I learned that when a man presents himself at a bank window 
asking for accommodations, he must have the evidence of his collateral, 
his credentials, know his piece, or pack a gun, or he don't get any 


money, and no changes in the laws will ever help him to get it other- 
wise. It is true that the farmer’s paper is slow, awfully slow, some- 
times. He can find more foolish excuses for not payin 
such as the bottom fell out of the well, the chimney fell off the roof, or 
the bull jumped over the moon. In the meantime you have intermittent 
periods of night sweats through the fear that the bank examiner will 
slip around and catch you with an overstock of musty papers (a large 

rt of which possibly he has already hinted you had better place in 
he morgue, in other words, charge off to profit and loss account), but 
by gathering an increased stock of patience, much solicitation and 
prayer, you drift along until you strike a bumper crop, and in the end 
you generally get your money. One of the best and most prominent 
responsible farmers in this section bought an automobile and stood me 
off two years on a $450 grocery bill, and so it goes. But, take it all 
in all, the farmer is as good a risk as the merchant, artisan, and other 
classes, and is entitled to as good a rate as anyone. There is a new 
day coming for the agriculturist, his sons and daughters are awakening 
to the call of the efficient and scientific side of his work. The whole 
system is being made over. He will in time haye a better appreciation 
of credits and will make better use of them when he gets them, but it 
is up to him as an individual to make good, and thereby establish a 
community standard for general lower rates and wider extended credits, 
and I would further remark that the farming classes should pick the 
mote out of their own eyes and study the scientific and efficient side 
of their great calling before they criticize too deeply the business and 
professions of other classes. 

Please excuse this hurried jumble of facts. 
credits is worthy of much serious consideration. 

Yours, sincerely, 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning 
closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


when due, 


The question of rural 
A. L. Rocers, 


business is 


Ashurst Fletcher Myers Smith, Md. 
Bacon Gallinger Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Borah Gronna Norris Smith. S. C. 
Brady Hollis O'Gorman Smoot 
Brandegee Hughes Page Sterling 
Bristow Jackson Penrose Stone 
Bryan James Perkins Sutherland 
Burton Jones Pittman Thomas 
Catron Kenyon Robinson Thompson 
Chamberlain Kern Saulsbury Thornton 
Chilton La Follette Shafroth Tillman 
Clap Lane Sheppard Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Sherman Vardaman 
Crawford Lodge Simmons Wiliams 
Dillingham McLean Smith, Ariz, 

Fall Martine, N, J. Smith, Ga, 


Mr. GORMAN. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] is temporarily absent on official 
business. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumBeErR] is necessarily absent, due to illness in his family, 
and that he is paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS]. 

Mr, CLAPP. 
California [Mr. Works] is necessarily absent. 
statement stand for the various roll calls to-day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is neces- 
sarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and also that 
he is paired with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorf}. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to state that the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH ] is absent on account of sickness. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware IMr. pu Ponr] are detained from the Senate on 
account of illness. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Pornpexter] is necessarily detained from the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTY IN FOREIGN CAPITALS (S. DOC. NO. 163). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
submitting copies of the dispatches received from the diplo- 
matic officers of the United States, to whom were addressed in- 
structions prepared with a view to carry out the resolution of 
the Senate of the United States dated February 18 last, request- 
ing the Secretary of State, “through the diplomatic and con- 
sular officers of the Government, to ascertain the system of 


I wish to state that the junior Senator from 
I will let this 
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taxing Government property in the several capitals of the 
leading countries of the world, a full and complete report on 
the subject to be transmitted to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable day.” 
Wooprow WILSON. 
THe Wuitr House, August 13, 1913. 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE (s. DOC. NO. 162). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed: 

To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State coy- 
ering the report of the American delegate to the International 
Congress on Bills of Exchange, which was held at The Hague 
in the summer of 1912, and at which the United States was 
represented by the authority of Congress, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre Howser, August 13, 1913. 

THE TARIFF, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the next paragraph. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at paragraph 
197, page 56, line 11. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 197, page 56, line 15, before the word “cent,” to 
strike out “4” and Insert “4,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

197. Rice, cleaned, 1 cent per 
the outer hull and still having 
pound; rice flour, and rice meal, 
through a No. 12 sieve of a kind preseribed by the Secretary of 
Treasury, % cent per pound; paddy, or rice having the outer hull on, § 
of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire upon what theory 
the reduction in the duty on rice is made from 2 cents a pound 
to 1 cent a pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
address his inquiry? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator in charge of the bill or anyone 
who has that information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that is rather a queer ques- 
tion accompanied by no motion of any sort. But the duty on 
rice was reduced 50 per cent. It was the hothouse cultivation 
of the Republican tariff, and we concluded that we could get 
a revenue from it by a reduction of 50 per cent and at the same 
time that that reduction would not destroy the industry. This 
cut of 50 per cent was made by the House, and the Senate com- 
mittee coincided with the House’s action, except in one respect, 
The Senator will notice that the House put broken rice and rice 
flour and rice meal passing through a No. 12 sieve at one-eighth 
of a cent per pound and the Senate committee raised that rate 
to one-fourth of a cent a pound. The reason of that was that 
rice meal or rice flour or broken rice is used only for brewing 
purposes. It is used in making beer. It is not a finished prod- 
uct, as some Senators might imagine from the name of it. It 
is a by-product of the rice. 

It is used for this purpose, and the evidence convinced us that 
the great German rice mills had an immense amount of it on 
hand all the time. In Germany that Government, more careful 
of the health of the people than ours has been, forbids the 
brewers to use rice in beer at all. They are compelled, there- 
fore, to export this by-product, and these people said that it 
would be brought here and absolutely destroy the home market 
for broken rice or rice flour or rice meal, and that, so far as 
our natural objection to that as Democrats was concerned, to 
wit, that the increase of the duty would make the price of the 
product higher to the consumer, it did not operate in this par- 
ticular case, because neither a barrel of beer nor a glass of beer 
would seli for any more or any less; and we thought it quite a 
convenient way of collecting revenue from the brewers of the 
country by advancing it from one-eighth to one-fourth. 

In the balance of our provision, as regards rice as used for 
human food, we reduced it to the very lowest possible point 
that we could. We did not put it upon the free list because, 
although a food product, we did not regard it as a basic food 
product for the American people with their habits of life. 


und; uncleaned rice, or rice free of 
e inner enticle on, § of 1 
and rice broken which 


Mr. BRISTOW. I see, as the Senator has explained, that 
the duty of one-fourth of a cent a pound on that quality of the 
product of rice or that product which is used by brewers is 
maintained at the same rate that it was in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, at one-fourth of a cent a pound. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You mean the broken rice? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; it is maintained at the same rate, 
because it is entirely paid by the brewers and will not fall upon 
the consumer. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I asked the question yesterday why the 
Same rate should not be maintained on barley that the Payne- 
Aldrich law maintained on barley used by the brewers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We did not maintain the Payne rate on 
barley for the same reason that we did not maintain the Payne 
rate upon rice. We thought it would stand the reduction, in 
the first place, and we did not regard it as a basic article of 
human food, and therefore did not put it upon the free list. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, it may be that one reason 
was that barley is raised in the North and rice in the South. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not believe that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania believes that that was the reason. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I was very much shocked to 
hear the Senator from Mississippi just now make a protection 
argument. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi did not make 
any protection argument. 

Mr. PENROSE. He said it would be disastrous to this prod- 
uct if unlimited foreign competition were permitted. He is the- 
last Senator on this floor I would expect to hear such an argu- 
ment from. I was astounded. The stenographer's notes will 
recite what the Senator said, that while he admitted that it 
was un-Democratic doctrine yet the fact that the tax was im- 
posed upon the brewers made a kind of spotted protection in 
this instance legitimate. The Senator’s language is there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Pennsylvania now and 
then becomes facetious. He does not mean that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I mean 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania mean 
that this committee was guided by the fact 

Mr. PENROSE. I mean that the Senator from Mississippi 
deliberately informed the Senate that this by-product, as he 
called it, if admitted without any restraint or restriction into 
the United States would seriously curtail the market for the 
home product, and that therefore, although the doctrine was 
un-Democratic, yet as the tax happened to fall upon the 
brewers, he thought that perhaps a little incidental protection 
for the product of Louisiana, Texas, Georgia, and the two 
Carolinas might perhaps be legitimate in this instance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator wishes to 
take that as his construction of what I said, of course, I can 
not help it; but what I said is there to he read by all men with 
intelligence enough to read, and I stand by just precisely what 
I did say, which was this: That we thought that we could get 
a splendid revenue from this article—an increased revenue— 
without taxing the consumer. I said that; I did not say that 
that violated Democratic doctrine. I said, as against the argu- 
ment which might be made that it would violate Democratic 
doctrine, that that was the answer. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the notes will be allowed to stand as 
they were taken down, and the Senator will be greatly sur- 
prised at what he did say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; we will abide by that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr, President, I inquired yesterday, as the 
Senator from Mississippi will remember, why it was that the 
duty on barley was reduced from 30 cents a bushel to 15 cents 
a bushel, and I made the statement that barley was used by, 
the brewers. The brewers are the purchasers of barley. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The difference, Mr. President, is that 
broken rice meal is used by the brewers alone, and barley ts 
used for very many other purposes besides brewing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The amount used for other purposes is prac- 
tically negligible. 2 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Barley is used a good deal for human food, 
and it is used a good deal for stock food as well, but we re- 
duced the duty because we thought that it was a fair reduction 
in comparison with the reductions made in the balance of the 
bill, and it removed that much tax. 

Besides that, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] 
seems to think that when I say that an industry can stand a 
reduction I am making an admission or a concession to protec- 
tionism. I am not doing that; but there are a great many in- 
dustries in this country which have been highly hothoused and 
as to which everybody knows that if we reduce the duty as low 
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as we would want to do we would put some of them out of 
business. The President of the United States in the campaign 
and the Democratic Party in its platform have said that they 
did not want to destroy legitimate industries. We reduced the 
duty on barley as low as we thought we ought to and left it at 
the point where we thought it ought to be left. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Mississippi will examine 
carefully the uses to which barley is put, he will find that 
practically all of it is used in brewing. There is some that is 
used, of course, but a negligible quantity, for other purposes 
than brewing. The duties, according to the handbook, that will 
be collected on barley as a result of this reduction will be 
$300,000 per annum. I do not see just how the handbook 
author gets at that amount, because we collected last year 
$830,000 of revenue from imported barley. That, of course, 
was paid largely by the brewers along the Canadian border; 
and according to the handbook we are to take off $530,000 of 
revenue which has been paid. I do not think that it would 
make a glass of beer or a bottle of beer to those who desire to 
use it—and too many of our countrymen use it—cost any more, 
and the Goyernment would be more than a hálf million dollars 
out, according to the figures here. 

It seems to me that the same principle ought to have been 
applied to barley as is applied to the products of rice that are 
used by the brewers. I do not object to increasing the duty 
over the House rate from one-eighth to one-fourth. I think it 
is all right to do that. I think the reasons assigned by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIA] entirely justify that 
change in the bill. 

If the Senator, as I understood him to say that he had, had 
examined carefully the rice industry in our country—and I 
think it is a very important one; I can not agree with him that 
it is a hothouse industry—he would find the handbook here 
shows that we produced of rice for 1910—the 1912 figures not 
being given—626,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have all that before me. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And that we imported 25,000,000 pounds for 
the same year. Now, where we produce 626,000,000 pounds 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas is 
wrong about that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kansas yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. If I am wrong, I should be glad to be 
corrected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The total importations last year, as shown 
in the last bracket of the handbook, were 216,000,000 pounds; 
while the total exportation was what the Senator gave, 626,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Mr. BRISTOW. My attention was diverted for a moment. 
From what bracket does the Senator from North Carolina 
quote? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The last bracket. That is the total of the 


paragraph. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That includes the importations of all of 
the products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator from Kansas gave the total 
production, which is the same as that in the last bracket. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the 626,000,000 pounds in the last 
bracket include everything. So the Senator from Kansas ought 
to include the total importations in that bracket. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If I am wrong in this, the Senator will 
eorrect me, I inferred that the production of rice and the dif- 
ferent articles that are made from rice was from our own rice, 
but from what the Senator now says, I infer that rice is im- 
ported and then transformed into some of these other products. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not able to answer that, but the total 
production, including rice flour and rice, is as the Senator 
gave it, 626,000,000 pounds, The total importations, including 
all articles in these brackets, amount to 216,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If we have imported rice and then it has 
been manufactured into these other products, that, of course, 
would make the comparison which I made not an accurate one, 
but the handbook does not give the production of rice cleaned; 
it only gives the total production of the articles named in the 
paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me a moment, if he will turn to the fourth bracket he will find 
that there were importations of rice flour, rice meal, and broken 
rice which will pass through a No. 12 wire sieve, of 116,500,000 
pounds in round numbers. Then, if he will turn to the total 
paragraph, summing up, he will find that the total importations 
of rice were 181,775,000 pounds, in round numbers, from which 


he will ascertain, by deducting one from the other, that the 
importations of cleaned rice, free rice, and paddy rice with the 
hull on, all put together, amounted to 64,500,000 pounds, in 
round numbers, The Senator can ascertain that by the simple 
process of subtracting one from the other. From that the Sena- 
tor will learn that most of the rice imported into this country 
was rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice for brewing purposes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But still—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And upon that we have kept the duty for 
the purpose of getting as large a revenue as possible with as 
little burden as possible to the general consumer, 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I said before, I approve that increase 
from one-eighth of a cent to one-fourth of a cent per pound for 
the purpose the Senator has stated. I think it is all right; I 
have no controversy on that point, but I think the Senator from 
North Carolina must be in error when he questions the accuracy 
of the figures here and my interpretation of what they mean. 
It seems to be that the production of 626,000,000 pounds given 
in Table 5 is the total production of rice in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will stop and 
think for a moment he will see that there is no domestic pro- 
duction of broken rice or rice flour or rice meal in the proper 
sense. Our production is of the rice, and, then, as we render 
the rice edible in the mill these other things are by-products; so 
that the report refers to the amount of rice raised in the United 
States—in other words, rice in the hull. 

Mr. BRISTOW, That is exactly my interpretation of the 
figures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Precisely. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was questioned by the Senator from 
North Carolina. My friend here the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. GRonNA] has handed me a statement of the produc- 
tion of rice in the year 1911. It shows a production of 662,000,- 
000 pounds, which practically confirms the figures given in the 
handbook, being a few million pounds less; so that I think 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simons] must conclude 
that the interpretation placed upon the importations as indi- 
cated in the table here by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] and myself is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I have here the official statement for the year 1911, which 
shows that the domestic production of cleaned rice—and it does 
not give the figures except for cleaned rice—amounted in that 
year to 637,000,000 pounds. It shows in the same year that 
the importations of cleaned rice amounted to 76,655,000 pounds, 
and of broken rice to 132,000,000 pounds, or a total of 208,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] informs me that the figures handed to me by him 
were taken from the Agricultural Yearbook for the year 1911, 
and they give the total production at 662,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To what year is the Senator referring? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was reading from a statement handed me 
by the Senator from North Dakota, which says 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked for what year. 

Mr. BRISTOW. For 1911. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, the Senator from North Carolina 
was quoting from the figures for 1910. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That accounts for the variation, without 
further discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The handbook gives the figures for 1910, 
and I quoted a little while ago the figures for 1911. 

0 Mr. BRISTOW. Well, there is no material difference in the 


gures—— 
Mr. SIMMONS. No; there is not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Which indicates that the production of rice 
for 1911 was more than for 1910 and more than for 1905, thus 
showing that it has been a growing and developing industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, the statis- 
tical record of the progress of the United States, the so-called 
Statistical Abstract, gives the production for 1911, which was 
what the Senator from North Carolina quoted. Now, from 
what is the Senator from Kansas quoting? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am quoting from a statement prepared by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], taken from the 
Agricultural Yearbook. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ab, that merely demonstrates that the 
Census Bureau and the Agricultural Department differ. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They differ; yes. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all. Nobody can tell which is 


right or wrong. Suppose we go on to the next paragraph. 
Mr. BRISTOW. It is nota very material difference, of course. 
I do not think that an industry which is producing, in round 
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numbers, 650,000,000 pounds of food a year, when our importa- 
tious are from 17,000,000 pounds to 25,000,000 pounds, less than 
one twenty-sixth of the amount of our domestic production, can 
be properly described as “a hothouse industry.” I think it is 
a legitimate industry. I believe that a duty which protects the 
development of an industry like that is justified. I believe that 
reductions in such a duty ought to be made when they can be 
made safely without impairing the prosperity or the proper 
development of the industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We thought so, too, and reduced the rate 
50 per cent for that reason. We seem not to be differing with 
one another at all; we are just arguing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am very glad to know that; but I rose 
for the purpose of ascertaining, if I could, the reason for such 
reduction. As I was going to say awhile ago, if the authors 
of the bill from a careful investigation of the industry have 
concluded that a duty of 2 cents a pound can be reduced to 1 
cent a pound with safety and without impairing the success of 
the industry or its prosperity or its proper development, I think 
it is a very proper reduction to make. I have not looked into 
it with a view of determining whether or not 1 cent a pound is 
sufficient and whether a reduction of 50 per cent is too much or 
whether it is not enough. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will find, if he will look at 
the figures, that we exported nearly a million dollars worth of 
rice in 1912. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Kansas stated that he rose 
to find out why this reduction was made. Has the Senator 
ascertained the reason? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, yes; I think so. As I understand, the 
Senator from Mississippi says the reduction was made because 
the committee concluded that it could be made with safety to 
the industry. 

Mr. BORAH. But that the industry would still be protected 
by this duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And also by the reduction we would collect 
a very good revenue, and perhaps an increased revenue by in- 
creasing the importations. < 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, it is what is called a “ revenue 
producer,“ but is in fact protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Kansas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, in answer to the statement made 
by the Senator from Mississippi that this is a hothouse culti- 
vation under a Republican tariff or system, that he must re- 
member that under the Wilson bill, when the Democrats had the 
making of the tariff, they put a rate on cleaned rice of 14 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have no objection to the duty or to the 
paragraph as it is framed. As I said in the beginning, I rose 
for the purpose of finding the basis upon which the reduction 
was made; and if the committee, from its examination, is right 
in assuming that such a reduction can be made with safety, 
I think it is a proper one to make. So I accept the statement 
of the Senator from Mississippi upon that subject. 

I desire to say further that I believe that the Government 
has been thoroughly justified in imposing a duty upon imported 
rice for the purpose of developing the production of rice in 
our own country. I think the results which have come from 
such duties in developing the rice fields in Texas, in Louisiana, 
and in other portions of the southern section of the country 
have justified such a policy. I believe that such a policy should 
be maintained at a point as high as is necessary to preserve 
what we have and further encourage the growth of the industry; 
but if the duty of 1 cent a pound is sufficient, I am satisfied. 

15 WILLIAMS. Has the Senate amendment been voted 
upon 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Kansas has the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Before taking my seat I ask that there may 
be printed in the Recorp a statement prepared by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] in regard to the production 
of rice in the various countries. It contains a great deal of 
valuable statistical information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless there is objection, 
that order will be made. 


It has not. The Senator 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
RICE. 


Canadian rates: Rice, uncleaned and unhulled or paddy, free; rice, 
cleaned, 75 cents per 100 pounds; rice flour, 1 cent per pound. 


Imports 1912. Pounds. | Value. | Revenue. 
. ER T I ERA 17,146,551 | $634,446 | $342, 930. 52 
D 47,546,974 | 1,568,905 | 594,337.18 
Rice, AF axa onc ava stis EUSTA AONO A ALENS 490, 14, 558 3, 678. 80 
Rice flour and mean 116, 556, 683 | 1,967,276 | 291,391.82 


Exports, 1912: Rice, 26,797,535 pounds, value $851,402; rice bran, 
meal, and polish, 12,649,036 pounds, value $118,985; rice bulls, value 


$181,229. 
Production of rice in i911. 
Pounds. 
In all countries for which statistics are available 174, 404, 983, 000 
United States, including Ha wall 2, 876, 000 
Mexico GRO Lee cae SI a ͤ .... O 124, 900, 000 
WTB SUN TORO) oe a RA 184, 704, 000 
Ls bw E NES SE SO aS ES 114, 313, 000 
Maly pT Dat WD So ER Ea SS ESS EE ES 652, 153, 000 
Spa bg: ENT} series tT Da LE AEN ES AE ep a SA 287, 303, 000 
Ve Qa a PIE EI 81, 298. 000, 000 
Ceylon ` 320, 000, 000 
47, 204, 000, 600 
3, 200, 000, 000 
Formosa 1, 329, 000, 000 
F 5, 000, 009, 000 
Japa 16, 240, 000, 000 
Ja 7, 566, 000, 000 
1, 201, 609, 000 
Russ 363, 000. 000 
Siam 6, 824, 000, 000 
Turkey, Asiatic (1909) 137, 230, 000 
Egypt 523, 438, 000 
953, 000, 000 
Production in principal rice-growing States in 1912. 
Bushels. 

200, 000 
ON ONS — 11, 812, 000 
TOU 2 > -- 9, 420, 000 
py a eS SR ee ee 8, 405, 000 


Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to state that in 1909 there were only 
610,125 acres in rice in this country. The Louisiana and Texas 
plantations had 555,104 acres of this, while the South Atlantic 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida had an acreage in 1909 of only 27,000. 

Mr. THORNTON. I wish to say that in Louisiana—and I 
understand the same is true all through Arkansas—the increase 
is becoming very marked. I know that in Louisiana there has 
been completed, just this year, a canal for irrigation purposes, 
without which we can not raise rice, at a cost of $1,000,000. the 
capital for which, by the way, has been furnished entirely in 
the State of Pennsylvania. They have put in this year about 
10,000 acres more; but when that canal is finished, which will 
be within a year or two, it will add at least 100,000 acres to the 
production of rice in Louisiana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee to paragraph 197. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 56, line 18, to strike out all of paragraph 198, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

198. Wheat, 10 cents per bushel. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, on July 23 I offered an amend- 
ment to this paragraph. The product with which the paragraph 
deals is one upon which there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion. 

I realize that there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
or not the duty on wheat is of any benefit to the producer. I 
want to call attention to the fact, however, that when the 
reciprocity treaty was pending before this body we found almost 
unanimous opposition to it in the State which in part I have 
the honor to represent. The opposition was so strong, so pro- 
nounced, that the legislature of the State passed resolutions 
condemning that agreement, which provided for the placing of 
agricultural products on the free list. Not only that, but there 
has been testimony on the subject given to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate by delegations from North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota. The delegation from my State was 
selected at a mass meeting where everybody interested par- 
ticipated. It was not a partisan meeting. Men from the differ- 
ent political parties were selected to go to Washington and 
enter their protest against that agreement. They were selected 
for their fitness, and not because of their affiliations with any 
political party. There were selected men who were known as 
1 and men who were known as standpat“ Repub- 

cans. 
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The members of the Finance Committee will remember that 
Mr. N. G. Larimore; one of the most honored citizens of my 
State, always a Democrat, appeared before the committee and 
entered his protest. Senators who were members of the Finance 
Committee at that time will remember the splendid arguments 
made by Hon. Treadwell Twitchell, Joseph M. Devine, and R. T. 
Kingman. Those three men are all farmers. The testimony of 
those men stands uncontradicted before the Senate. It was to 
the effect that on an average for at least four or five years the 
American farmer had been benefited to the extent of about 11 
cents a bushel by the imposition of a tariff duty on wheat. 

I have not heard anyone make the argument that when we 
produce more wheat than we can consume we expect to be 
greatly benefited by the tariff duty, because then, to a certain 
extent, the price of our product will be fixed by the world’s 
price. But I make the statement—and I have made it on former 
occasions—that during the years when consumption has equaled 
or nearly equaled production the farmer has benefited by the 
tariff duty on wheat. 

I have been criticized for a statement which I was supposed 
to have made on the floor of the Senate only a few days ago, 
that the farmers of my State would have lost $15,000,000 on 
wheat during the last year if this bill had been in effect. Mr. 
President, I have made no such statement. The Recorp speaks 
for itself; and to be sure that I do not misquote the RECORD, 
I will read what I stated. I read from page 2977 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp under date of August 1: 


Perhaps Senators on that side will deny that they have any grievance 
a st Rhe farmer, but I call your attention to the fact that in my 
State alone, where in 1912 we raised more than 143,000,000 bushels 


of wheat, with short crops in foreign countries, under the provisions 
opra È oan farmers would lose in a single year more than 815,000, 
on # 


My attention has been called to a quotation of the price of 
wheat at Winnipeg, based upon a given grade and the prices at 
Minneapolis and Duluth for the same-named grade, but the facts 
are that the Winnipeg grade is a higher standard grade, as I 
shall show later on. 

When I made some observations on the agricultural schedule 
a few days ago, I said I did not wish to go into that phase of 
the matter and discuss it at length. I had some new matters 
that I wished to present to the Senate to show that, with one or 
two exceptions, every commercial country in the world which 
produces within her own borders a sufficient amount of food- 
stuffs for her own consumption protects that industry as well as 
she protects her manufacturing industries. 

I deny that the American farmer has received less for his 
wheat during the year 1912 or 1913 than the Canadian farmer, 
and when I make that statement I propose to follow it with 


proof. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate first to what was 
said in a speech made by a distinguished Member of the House 
from the State of Minnesota on Thursday, April 24, 1913. He 
said: 


tariff theories—you may be for protecti you may be for 
you may be for a tariff for 3 

ment among us upon the proposition tha 
there should be no discrimination against any class of our people or 
against any section of our country. [Applause.] 


I read further on from the same gentleman's speech, and I 
believe he is an authority on this question: 


There were imported 2,684,381 bushels in 1912— 
That is, of wheat— 


and tbe Treasury of this coun was enriched by tariff duties assessed 
thereon to the amount of 5.46, more than a third of a million. 

ring the same yan from flour imported into this country we re- 
eefyed in duties $ e 


66,444.52 
I still quote: 


the Treasury of revenue. We — Pg to make a deep cut pa 


this bill two provisions favorable to the millers of the United States; 
first, the provision that wheat flour coming into this country from any 
country that imposed a duty upon American flour should bear a rate of 
„duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, so the reduction on wheat is from the 
specific 25 cents to the specific 10 cents a bushel and on flour from the 
ad valorem 25 per cent to the ad iy a yg ln ee cent. Canada has 
a duty upon American flour of 60 cents a France has a duty 
upon American fiour; Germany has a duty upon American flour. Nearly 
1 of the European countries save England have duties on American 
flour, and wheat flour coming from any of these countries into the 
United States will pay a tariff rate of 10 pe But certain gentle- 
men say: not you know that just the moment this biil becomes a 
law Canada, through her Governor General or some other official who 
the power, with one stroke of the pen will strike out the duty now 


Imposed on American flour, so that Canadian flour may come into the 
United States?" No, Mr. Chairman, we do not know it, nor does any- 
one else know it, but those acquainted with the history of recent tariff 
2 have good reason to believe that Canada will do nothing of 

Mr. President, I have quoted from a speech made by a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House and a member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House, the Hon. WINFIELD S. 
Hamonp, from the State of Minnesota. I indorse most of 
what Mr. Hammonp has said. I disagree with him as to the 
so-called countervailing duty. 

Wheat, which was in paragraph 198, has been transferred 
to pages 155 and 156, and it is now paragraph 646. It has been 
placed on the free list with a proviso for a countervailing duty. 

If it so happens that Canada does not take advantage of the 
American market for her wheat, it will not be because the 
Canadian farmer does not want it. We know that the Cana- 
dian farmer has for years looked with hungry eyes upon the 
American market. So I say if Canada does not accept the invi- 
tation that we have extended to her, and which you extend in 
this bill, it will simply be because Canada believes in a protec- 
tive system and wants to protect her manufacturing industries 
and fears the competition of the American miller. 

Before I leave the provision for a countervailing duty I wish 
to ask the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAus! for infor- 
mation as to the proviso in paragraph 646, on page 155 of the 
bill. The paragraph places wheat, wheat flour, semolina, and 
other products of wheat on the free list, with a proviso which 
reads as follows: 


Provided, That wheat shall be subject to à dut 
bushel, that wheat flour shall be subject to a duty o 
rel of 196 
cent ad v. 


of 10 cents per 

45 cents per bar- 

unds, and semolina and other products of wheat 10 per 

rem when imported directly or indirectly from a coun- 

try, depen cy, or other subdivision of government which im sa 

on eat or wheat flour or semolina, or any other product of 
wheat, imported from the United States. 

What I would like to know from the Senator from Mississippi 
is this. I am sure he has given it a great deal of attention. 
My opinion is that Canada can permit the admission of wheat 
free and still retain a duty on flour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If so, that was not our intention, and I will 
explain to the Senator why I think that his construction is 


wrong. 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to hear the Senator on that 
point. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. These are the words: 

646. Wheat, wheat flour, semolina, and other wheat products: Pro- 
vided, That wheat shall be subject to a duty of 10 cents per bushel, 
that wheat flour shall be subject to a duty of 45 cents per barrel o 
196 pounds, and semolina and other products of wheat 10 per cent 
ad yalorem when imported directly er indirectly from a country, de- 
pendency, or other subdivision of government which imposes a duty on 
wheat or wheat flour or semolina or any other product of wheat im- 
ported from the United States. x 

So if they impose a duty on either one of them they can not 
take advantage of the countervailing duty. It is a disjunctive 
and not a conjunctive clear through. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator for the information. I 
am glad to know that if wheat is to be admitted free the prod- 
ucts of wheat will also have to be admitted free; that one can 
not be admitted free without the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, as long as they charge a 
duty upon our flour or on our wheat, either one, this proviso 
applies, or it applies if they charge a duty upon any product of 
wheat at all. 

Mr. GRONNA. It has been my belief that Canada would take 
advantage of this provision and place her wheat and products 
of wheat on the free list. 

I hope that I am mistaken in that belief, but at any rate it 
seems to me that it is not a wise policy for a great Government 
like ours to leaye it to any foreign country to decide what the 
tariff rates or what the policy shall be in our country. I 
believe that it is a mistake. 

I believe further that the Finance Committee should have ac- 
cepted the House provision and placed a compensatory duty 
upon the products of wheat. 

The amendment which I introduced a few days since pro- 
vides for a duty of 12 cents a bushel. I am going to modify 
that amendment, Mr. President, with the consent of the Senate, 
because I have received information from a Senator who knows 
the true situation in regard to the cost of production both in 
Canada and in the United States, and I want to ask the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] if he will not kindly give 
to the Senate the information which I refer to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Presktent, I have before me the 
most reliable data which it is possible to secure at this time as 
to the cost of producing wheat in this country, in Canada, and 
in Argentina. The sources from which this information comes 


are the Crop Reporter of the United States Department of 
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Agriculture; Bulletin 73 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, entitled “The Cost of Producing Minnesota Farm 
Products“; the Census and Statistics Monthly, of Ottawa, Can- 
ada, for March 12, 1912; and Bulletin 27 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, on Wheat Production in Argentina. 

In addition to this, I had the benefit of all the data which the 
Tariff Board gathered upon this subject when it was in ex- 
istence, and my conclusions are based upon the computations 
made by an expert formerly in the employ of the Tariff Board 
and recommended to me by the chairman of the Tariff Board 
as especially proficient and reliable in every way. 

It should be stated, Mr. President, in this connection that the 
cost of production can not be ascertained with as great accuracy 
for agricultural products as it can be ascertained for manu- 
factured products, because, as is well known, the bookkeeping 
methods of the farm are not always accurate, and in some cases 
estimates have to be relied upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, And the weather conditions change from 
time to time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. The cost of production 
will vary with different years; but the data which I have cover 
a period that ought to give approximately reliable results. 

For my own part I want to advocate the same measure of pro- 
tection for agriculture, where it will protect all, that I advocate 
for manufactures. I do not want to go much beyond that, Mr. 
President, although I would feel justified in not urging the logic 
of the difference in the cost of production between this and com- 
peting countries for agricultural products to the same degree 
as I would for manufactured products. In maintaining the 
protective tariff system, through all the years that have passed 
upon the broad grounds of public policy, the farmer has been 
compelled to bear a disproportionate share of the burden of pro- 
tection. He is now coming to a period when there is some prospect 
that he will secure a direct benefit from protection on his staple 
products. Now that there is this prospect, it is not just to 
him that these direct benefits should be taken away; and in 
making computations of the effect of the tariff upon the farm- 
er’s produce I feel justified in being, as I say, somewhat more 
liberal in his case than in the case of other lines of production 
that haye long enjoyed direct tariff benefits. 

To make this as brief as I can, Mr, President, I will simply 
give the summaries of my tables and, perhaps, later, if I pursue 
my present intention, I may discuss the whole agricultural 
schedule and go more fully into the cost of production, not only 
as to wheat but as to other products. 

An examination into the costs of wheat production reveals a 
higher cost per bushel in one section of this country than in the 
competing section in Canada. The north central section west 
of the Mississippi River produces wheat at a cost per bushel of a 
little over 60 cents. That wheat competes directly with the 
wheat produced particularly in the Manitoba region. The cost 
of production of wheat in the Maniteba region is a fraction 
over 54 cents per bushel, so that there is a difference in the cost 
of production in those two sections that lie almost side by side 
of approximately 6 cents per bushel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to make an inquiry for information? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to inquire if in the Senator's esti- 
mate of cost in this country and in the Manitoba region of 
Canada account is taken of the difference in the value of the 
land in the two sections? Does that enter as an element at all 
in this calculation? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It does, Mr. President. I will give 
the items which have been noted in the table which I have 
before me. Commercial fertilizer is not taken into considera- 
tion except in the North Atlantic States of this country and 
in Nova Scotia. The preparation of the land, seed, seeding 
and planting, cultivation, harvesting, thrashing, the wear and 
tear of the implements, and land rental or interest are all taken 
into consideration. Land rental or interest would cover the 
question raised by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. President, according to the result of this investigation there 
is no wheat-producing section of this country that needs to be ap- 
prehensive of competition from Canada if a duty of 6 cents a 
bushel is leyied on wheat. Indeed, as shown by this investigation, 
the cost of wheat production generally in this country is prac- 
tically upon a level with the cost of wheat production generally 
in Canada. Competition with Argentina must, of course, be con- 
sidered. The average cost of production there is approximately 
52 cents per bushel. I have not at my command the transporta- 
tion charge, which would afford some protection against Argen- 
tina wheat, but it is perfectly clear that if you are to give the 
farmer a fair competitive market, according to the interpreta- 
tion of that term as I understand it to have been used here, 
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you would allow a protection of substantially 6 cents a bushel. 
In the interests of all that great produciug section which is 
given over almost entirely to wheat production, and which is 
brought directly into competition with the wheat production of 
the part of Canada to which I have referred, a duty of 6 cents 
per bushel should be provided in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not catch the cost of pro- 
duction in Argentina which the Senator gave. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Fifty-one and a fraction cents per 
bushel—nearly 52 cents. They produce wheat for nearly 10 
cents a bushel less than we produce it in this country. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. President, I am going to say just 
a word on the duties fixed on oats and on barley. The results 
of the investigation which I have caused to be made, based upon 
the same data and worked out by the same competent expert, 
show that the duty fixed on oats in the Senate bil! measures 
almost exactly the difference in the cost of production between 
this country and Canada. The duty placed upon barley is rela- 
tively higher than the duty placed upon oats. A duty of 10 
cents a bushel on barley would measure the difference in the 
cost of production to the farmers of that section of our country 
which requires a protection upon barley production; that is, the 
old Northwest section, taking in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. That large area of barley production, according to 
the investigations which I have made, requires a protection of 
about 10 cents a bushel to measure the difference in the cost 
of production; so that the duty imposed on barley by this bill 
is, I believe, amply protective to the farmers of that section. 

The duty imposed upon oats measures exactly the difference 
in the cost of production; and in like manner I sincerely hope 
that those who are responsible for the framing of this tariff bill 
will feel that they can in the case of wheat impose a duty of, 
say, 6 cents per bushel. When it comes to the consumer of bread, 
I do not think that by any process of reasoning or calculation 
such a duty will be found to have added a fraction to the cost 
of the loaf or of the sack of flour, and I do think that such 
changes will make the agricultural schedule on cereals harmo- 
nize. You will then have adjusted the duties on those three 
great products so that they will be on a competitive basis, and 
you will have removed a just cause for complaint as to this 
product. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Wisconsin takes his seat, I should like to ask him if his esti- 
mate necessarily takes into consideration the greater produc- 
tion per acre on the new great wheat-growing lands in Canada? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, sir; that is all taken into con- 
sideration. I can give the figures of the average production for 
those different countvies, if it would be interesting to the Sen- 
ator to have them. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to ask the Senator the fur- 
ther question: Does his estimate take inte consideration the 
different conditions in regard to the acquisition of land in Can- 
ada in the great wheat-growing region and the conditions in 
the Dakotas, for example, and in Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is all covered under the item of 
land rentals and interest, and, if I understand the question of 
the Senator, is a substantial part of the calculation. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Wisconsin will under- 
stand, I think, that lands which are devoted to wheat growing 
are more cheaply acquired in Canada than they can be in this 
country at the present time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that; and that would 
be included, I think, in the allowance made for investments. 

Mr. STERLING. Further, may I ask the Senator if in his 
estimate the same course was pursued in regurd to the produc- 
tion of barley, oats, and flax, as was applied in regard to the 
production of wheat, and were the yarying conditions between 
the two sections, this country and Canada, taken into consider- 
ation? . 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The statistics relating to the cost of 
8 that I have referred to in what I have said have 

n worked out in the same way, and I should be perfectly 
willing to submit the tables and have them printed; and I 
expect to do so later. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I hope the Senator may. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say, however, that I have not 
referred to the difference in the cost of producing flax, and I 
have not before me at this moment the data covering that 
matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire how many years this calcu- 
lation covers? 

-Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It varies some. In some cases, for in- 
stance, in Lyon County, Minn., it covers the period of from 1902 
to 1907. In the case of Canada they are for 1911; but some 
data which þad been accumulated by the Tariff Board that 
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are not noted here were consulted. I should say that the cal- 
culations probably cover a period of several years. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That would be very important, as the Sena- 
tor will understand, because the weather and the conditions 
that obtain during the cropping season have a very great influ- 
ence on the cost of producing a crop. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. That would have a very great influ- 
ence in localities, but when you cover the production of a great 
group of States, when you take in the production of Canada, es- 
pecially in the great Manitoba section, the variable weather con- 
ditions in localities balance and offset each other and are not so 
important. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Take the cost of producing corn, This 
year, for instance, in the States of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma, because of weather conditions, it will be very 
much greater than it was last year. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes; there is a section there which 
is at present suffering from a severe drought. 

Mr. STERLING. From the investigation made by the Sena- 
tor, is he able to state the average yield per acre in Canada as 
compared with the average yield in the Dakotas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Yes, sir. The average yield of wheat 
per acre for 1909 on the farms in the United States covered by 
the investigation of the Department of Agriculture was 17.2 
bushels; for the North Atlantic States, 20.7 bushels; for the 
North Central west of the Mississippi River, 15.8 bushels; 12.59 
bushels for Lyon County, Minn., where statistics seem to have 
been ascertained for a period of years and reported in one of 
the bulletins of the Agricultural Department; 22 bushels per acre 
for the whole country of Canada as against 17.2bushels for wheat 
production on the farms covered by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s investigation. For the Nova Scotia wheat-producing dis- 
trict the yield was 21 bushels per acre; for the Manitoba wheat- 
producing district it was 21 bushels per acre; for Argentina in 
1902 and 1903 it was 15.98 bushels per acre. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the statistics of the 
Senator from Wisconsin show the average production of wheat 
throughout the United States to be 17 bushels per acre? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask from what source those statistics 
come? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. From the Crop Reporter of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and is the yield per acre 
reported by the same agents who gathered the cost figures I 


ve used. 

Mr. BORAH. The reason why I asked the question was that 
I have seen it repeatedly stated—I remember one statement in 
particular—that the average yield of wheat throughout the 
United States now is a little over 14 bushels per acre. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; but this is in fact the average 
yield for the particular farms covered by the special inyestiga- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask if the Senator has the average yield 
per acre of European countries in the production of wheat? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. This investigation covers only 
Canada, Argentina, and the United States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me there, did the Senator use the figures that were reported by 
the Tariff Board in regard to the production per acre? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Those figures were in the possession 
of the experts who were doing this work for me, and were taken 
into account. : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I find from some figures which I used in 
investigating this question once before, and in which I quoted 
from page 94 of the Tariff Board report, that according to 
that report the average yield of spring wheat per acre in 1910 
in the United States was 11.7 bushels. That was spring wheat, 
as I say. In Canada, for spring wheat, it was 15.53 bushels. 
In the case of winter wheat, in the United States the average 
yield per acre was 15.8 bushels, and in Canada 23.49 bushels. 
That is found on page 94 of the Tariff Board’s report. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not the winter wheat and the 
spring wheat separated here; nor have I the report for the 
same year that the Senator produces. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This is 1910. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Do the figures that the Senator from 
Wisconsin has just given, stating that they come from the 
Crop Reporter, come from the Crop Reporter of 1912, or what is 
the latest number? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Nineteen hundred and eleven. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President A, 


I su 
Af eny thing. a higher price than ours durin 
a 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. In looking at the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States as to the yield per acre of wheat in the United 
States, I find that in 1908 it was 14 bushels; in 1909, 15.8 
bushels; in 1910, 13.9 bushels; in 1911, 12.5 bushels; and in 
1912, 15.9 bushels. That is as the abstract gives the figures. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall occupy the time of the 
Senate for only a few minutes further. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for the valuable information he has 
furnished the Senate. As I said a few moments ago, I shall 
modify my amendment in accordance with the figures which the 
Senator from Wisconsin has stated to represent the difference 
between the cost of production in foreign countries and in the 
United States. 

I said a few moments ago that I would furnish the Senate 
with some information in regard to the present prices of wheat 
in the United States and in Canada, but I have drifted away 
from that. I feel that I ought to present the information I 
have for the benefit of the Senate. 

I thought I knew, or was reasonably sure, that the Canadian 
farmer received no more for his wheat, quality against quality, 
than the American farmer. Of course we know that Canada 
had a surplus of wheat, for she raised about 200,000,000 
bushels in 1912, and having only about 8,000,000 population she 
can not possibly consume over 50,000,000 bushels, or one-quarter 
of the crop. So it is obvious that three-fourths of the crop 
must be exported. It is true that with a crop of 730,000,000 
bushels in the United States we are this year exporting wheat, 
more wheat than we have exported for a number of years. 

Referring again to the price, I want to read a letter from a 
gentleman who deals in bonded wheat, Canadian wheat. He has 
a small elevator near the boundary line at a place called Sarles, 
N. Dak. The name of this man is George McLean. He says: 

suppose they will refer to the Canadian markets, which will show, 
the last year; but it is 
t the Canadian farmer gets a higher price for his wheat 
than the Last season I handled a lot of Canadian 
wheat in bond. It was graded at Duluth by a Canadian 
Without looking my books over, I would judge that 10 per 
graded No, 8, none higher; 40 per cent No. 4, and the balance a lower 
which I feel sure would average from 15 to 18 cents lower than 

e same wheat sold for on this side. 

This letter is from a gentleman who lives in an American 
town where American wheat is sold, but, of course, he buys 
exclusively Canadian wheat. 

I wrote a letter to a firm in Duluth on this subject. While 
I do not like to give the names of concerns engaged in the 
business, I feel that perhaps I should do so, because otherwise 
it might be thought that the letter was anonymous. I wrote 
a letter to McCabe Bros., grain merchants, Duluth, Minn., and 
I have their reply under date of August 6, 1918. The letter 


not true 
farmer. 


says: 


We have your favor of August 4, which reached us to-day, and note 
our san oid in regard to the Winnipeg quoted prices on wheat be 
her than Minneapolis and Duluth for almost a year. We note wha 
you may about Canada not having produced sufficient 1 and 2 northern 
wheat last year to meet their home uirements. 

In reply would state we handled 1 season quite a large percentage 
of 2 northern wheat and some 1 northern, but our receipts were 
1 Jy 2 and 3 northern wheat, with a fair amount of No. 4. We sold 
1 a large amount of this wheat during the months of March and 

pril to be delivered in Duluth or Su r with the opening of navi- 
gation. We sold the 2 northern wheat on the basis of about 21 cents 
under the quoted price of Winnipeg May wheat. The 3 northern we 
sold largely at 6 cents under the quoted, price of 83 May, 
although we sold some at a closer amount of No. 4 wheat at 8% an 
9 cents under the 3 prices of May wheat. 

We give 5 this information so as to help you to understand the 
situation. ‘he contract grade in Winnipeg is 1 northern wheat; 2 
northern applies on contract at 3 cents discount and 8 northern at 
8 cents unt. No other of the lower grades apply on contract 
except so ified, but the rules of the Winnipeg exc e make 
difference that 2 and 8 northern apply on future contracts. You can 
see by the difference that we have given you that the foreign markets 
were taking the off grades—that is, the 8 northern and No. 4—at 
really closer differences than what the contract prices were calling for, 
especially on the 3 northern. 

he real cause of the Winnipeg pan being above the Americanu 
8 is, above the sonego: and Duluth prices—is that the 

anadlan ades are a higher standard than the Minnesota 

The Canadian 2 northern would largely pass without any question as 
the Minnesota 1 northern, and quite a percentage of the Canadian 3 
northern would pass as the Minnesota 1 northern. The foreign buyers 
take the Canadian 3 northern wheat pretty much on the same basis 
as they do the Minnesota 1 northern. Of course they usually take the 
Minnesota 1 northern in preference, but not at very much of a pre- 
mium; so this largely explains why the Winnipeg prices are above 
Minneapolis and Duluth pies their standard of grades- being con- 
siderably higher than the Minnesota grades. 

The question of Canada not producing sufficient 1 and 2 northern 
wheat to meet their home uirements is really not true, as large 


ades. 


amounts were exported, and e Winnipeg market has been more or 
less manipulated with the last end of the crop; 3 northern has been 
cents the full diference under the i northern, and No. 4 


t 
osc at a very heavy discount under the 3 northern, Which is 


1913. 


We hope we have made the matter quite plain to you, and if 
desire any further information please write us, and we will be glad to 
go further into the question, as the situation does change from year to 
year and shows different conditions to confront. 

I knew that Canada produced a sufficient amount of No. 1 
wheat to supply at least her own market; but I wrote my letter 
in order to bring the answer which I received. 

That shows, quality considered, that the Winnipeg or Cana- 
dian farmer has not received a higher price for his wheat than 
the American farmer. The Minnesota grade is made by a 
board of inspectors appointed by the governor of that State. 
The grades are not made or fixed arbitrarily by any board of 
trade, as is being done in Winnipeg. 

Referring again to the reciprocity treaty, I want to say that 
the men who appeared here before the Finance Committee pre- 
sented what I think were facts which showed conclusively that 
in certain years, when consumption equaled or nearly equaled 
production, the American farmer had received some benefit from 
the duty on wheat. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wm- 
LIAMS] was then a member of that committee, as he is now, and 
I think he will bear me out in my statement. As I said, we had 
a delegation from our State consisting of Joseph M. Devine, 
Treadwell Twitchell, R. T. Kingman, ex-Goy. Searles, and Mr. 
N. G. Larimore. Minnesota sent a delegation here, one of whom 
was Mr. P. V. Collins, who, while he is the publisher of a news- 
paper, is also a farmer, and is, I believe, well qualified to speak 
for the farmers. He testified to practically the same thing that 
the North Dakota farmers testified to. Col. Wilkinson, a man 
of excellent ability, who for many years was chief counsel for 
the Great Northern Road and who is now a farmer, appeared 
before the committee, and his testimony was, in substance, that 
if that agreement should go into effect the farmers of the two 
Dakotas and Minnesota would lose in a single year $40,000,000. 
Those who know Col. Wilkinson will not say he is apt to make 
any rash statements. ; 

I make these observations simply to show that what I have 
stated in the Senate has been based upon an honest belief, and 
not for the purpose of manufacturing anything either for home 
consumption or to mislead anybody in this country. I may be 
mistaken in my conclusions, but I am sincere in my belief that 
it will be a mistake to adopt an industrial policy that will place 
the basic necessities of life, the articles of food, upon the free 
list 


I have said on this floor on former oecasions—and I think 
perhaps the Senator from Mississippi and I agree on that more 
so than many of the other Senators in this body—that I do not 
believe we can maintain a half-hearted policy. If we are going 
to have free trade in certain industries, I believe the ultimate 

_result will be that we must extend free trade to all the indus- 
tries of this country. The duty which has been levied upon 
barley in the pending bill, I am free to admit, is a protective 
duty. It gives the farmer a protection to the extent of 15 cents 
per bushel. The same is true with regard to flax, but most of 
the articles produced on the farm are placed on the free list. 

The industrial conditions are such that this country can not 
hope to succeed on the half-hearted policy of half free trade 
and half protection. 

Mr. President, I haye taken more of the time of the Senate 
than I expected to do, but before I take my seat I wish to ask 
unanimous consent to have published in the Recorp in connec- 
gon with my remarks a table which treats on the question of 
wheat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnunsr in the chair). 
The Senator from North Dakota asks unanimous consent to 
print as a part of his remarks a certain table on wheat. Is 
there objection? There being no objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WHEAT. 

otra rates: Wheat, 12 cents per bushel; wheat flour, 60 cents 
per barrel. 

Payne rates: Wheat, 25 cents per bushel; wheat flour and semolina, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Dingley rates: Same as Payne rates. 

Wilson rates: Wheat, 20 per cent ad valorem; flour, 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Imports, 1912. | Quantity. | Value. 


1, 408, 982 
-| 160,197 
54, 868 


i 


Exports, 1912: Wheat, 30,160,212 bushels; value, $28,477,584. Whea 
flour, 11,006,487 barrels; value, $50,999,797. 3 : 
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Bushels. 


Wheat production in 1912. 


Production of principal wheat-growing States in 1912, 
8 We eS Re — eee ls NE ee 
0. 
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6, 764, 525 
— 16,142, 
-| 182,352,177 


United Kingdom 
United States. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in the course of some remarks 
which I had the honor to address to the Senate a few days 
since I was interrogated by my esteemed friend the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] in relation to 
the significance of certain figures which he quoted, said to 
have come from the report of the Tariff Board, showing a dis- 
parity during the year 1910 between the prices of wheat and 
barley in the Province of Saskatchewan and in the State 
of Montana, the advantage being in favor of the Canadian 
Province. 

The inquiry was quite aside from the line of argument which 
I was then pursuing. I have not since had an opportunity to 
examine the figures. I made inquiry at the document room, 
and was informed that no report had been made by the Tariff 
Board upon the agricultural schedule. The Senator, however, 
has been kind enough this morning to call my attention to the 
source of his figures. I shall probably address myself to them 
a little later on. 

I take this opportunity, however, Mr. President, of saying 
that no just deduction, as a matter of course, can be drawn 
from any disparity that may exist between prices in this coun- 
try and a Canadian Province in any one single year, because 
in every famine year—that is to say, in every year in which 
the production in our country falls below the normal—there 
will obviously be an advantage in favor of our producers. So it 
signifies nothing, even though in price the disparity did exist on 
the occasion referred to. . 

Much of error follows from arguments based upon statistics 
applicable to a single year. Thus you will observe, if you go 
back a year or two, that there was a deficiency in our produc- 
tion of oats, and there was consequently a very large importa- 
iton from the Canadian Provinces. Every year in which you 
find the importation to haye been great, on turning to the 
record of production you will find that it was low here. 
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This matter received some consideration in the course of the 
debate upon the reciprocity question from the junior Senator 
from the State of Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND]. I shall take the 
liberty, with the permission of the Senate, to read in this con- 
nection from a speech delivered by him in the Senate on the 
27th day of June, 1911. He was combating the idea that the 
farmer would lose anything whatever by the free introduction 
of wheat from Canada to this country, and he was meeting just 
such figures as have been offered by the esteemed Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] and the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], to whom the Senate has been 
listening. He said: 

During the last 19 years wheat has fluctuated in price in Canada 
and in the United States. In 1890, 1891, 1897, 1899, 1902, 1903, 1904, 
1905, 1906, 1907, and 1909 wheat was higher in the United States than 
it was in Winnipeg. In some of those years the difference was negli- 

ible. During the years 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1900, 1901, and 

908 wheat was higher in Winnipeg than it was in Chicago. This shows 
that during 11 of the last 19 years wheat averaged higher in the United 
States than it did in Canada, and during 8 of those 19 years it averaged 
lower in the United States than in Canada. Now, if we apply the stand- 
ard heretofore mentioned and say that the United States farmer would 
have lost on his wheat ein J the designated 11 years when wheat was 
higher in the United States than it was in Canada, if the United States 
tariff had been removed, shall we not be obl to apply the same doc- 
trine, per contra, and assert with equal certainty that he would have 


gained during the 8 y 


ears when wheat was higher in Canada than it 
was in the United States if the Canadian tarif had been removed? 


The senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER] in- 
yited the attention of the Senate some time since to the fact that 
for the last year or two wheat has ruled higher in this country 
than in Winnipeg. I, on my part, invited attention to the fact 
that for the last three or four months the ruling prices haye 
been yery considerably higher in Winnipeg than they have been 
in Minneapolis, Duluth, or Chicago. 

But, Mr. President, there is another consideration in connec- 
tion with this matter to which we may very properly devote our 
attention. It is asserted quite confidently by gentlemen now 
nnd then that whenever the tariff is removed, the price being 
assumed to be lower in Canada than in this country, our prices 
must necessarily fall to the Canadian level. That, as a matter 
of course, no one will care to assert who gives serious consid- 
eration to the question at all. 

If you take two vessels, the one of very great capacity and 
the other of very inferior capacity, the level in the latter being 
the higher, and allow the water to flow freely from the one into 
the other through a pipe connecting them, who will assert that 
the level in the vessel of greater capacity will ascend to the 
original level of the one of lesser capacity? As a matter of 
course, the ascent in the one case and the descent in the other 
will be proportioned generally inversely to the relative capacity 
of the two vessels. 

So, Mr. President, the production in this country being vastly 
greater in all cereals than that of Canada, even though a reduc- 
tion would ensue, it would not by any means reach the level of 
the lower Canadian price, assuming it to be lower generally. 

That idea was very forcibly and trenchantly expressed in the 
course of some debate by the senior Senator from the State of 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], whose words I take the liberty to quote as 
they are found in the report of the debate on the Sth day of 
July, 1911. He said: 


One fallacy which has received strong support in the debates upon 
this proposition is the claim that when prices are lower in a contiguous 
country free Interchange will result in a fall to the same level of prices 
in the larger country across the boundary line. But quite to the con- 
trary, In such cases there is an inevitable tendency toward an average 
of prices determined by the relative supply in the two countries. Take, 
for example, the case of wheat. The production in Canada for the year 
1910 was 150,000,000 bushels; the United States produced 737,000,000 
bushels, or very nearly five times as much. The aggregate production 
of the two countries is an essential part of the world's Ruppy nearly 
one-third of the world's entire production. The removal of the barriers 
between the two countries must mean a like scale of prices in the two 
countries. If the Canadian price is lower, it will rise very nearly in 
the inverse proportion which it bears to the total product of the two 
countries—five-sixths in the United States and one-sixth in Canada. 
That is, if wheat is 12 cents higher in the United States than in 
Canada, her price will be increa five-sixths of the difference, or 10 
cents, while ours will be lowered only one-sixth, or 2 cents. 


Exactly the same idea, Mr. President, was likewise expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND], 


whose words I had the honor a while ago to quote, in the follow- 
ing language: 
But, Mr. President, the opponents of this measure base their prophe- 
cles of disaster to the farmers upon the proposition that Canadian 
rices £5 lower than United States prices, and wheat is the overworked 
tem of illustration. Now, I can see no good reason for g that 
beeause prices are higher in one country than they are in another there- 
fore the country of Higher prices will be injured by a removal of duties, 
Some have also contended as though it was the business of the Govern- 
ment to insure selling prices. en before did the advocates of pro- 
tection ever publicly announce that a tariff was inaugurated to increase 
rices? When infant industries which ought to have been established 
n this country were seeking to establish themselyes it was the policy 
of the Repubifcan Party to afford protection against the stronger and 


better organized institutions abroad, and under those circumstances the 
Government was properly generous, but when such industries here have 
become established, then no one has intelligently urged that a duty 
should be retained for protection except in cases where, by reason of 
higher wages paid and other greater legitimate expenses incurred, the 
cost of production to our producers was materially greater than the 
cost to our competitors, and I at least have always had in mind that 
this system would induce competition among our producers which would 
eventually cheapen Pora to the consumer, And it has done so. 

In other words, I have believed, and I still believe, that we should 
rotect those, and only those, of our home industries which should ex- 
st here in which the legitimate cost of production is materially greater 
than it is with their competitors, and then only to the extent of the 

difference in such cost, and this means that cost and not selling price 
is the basis for fixing tariffs. 

Likewise, Mr. President, the very distinguished and able 
senior Senator from the State of Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], whose 
discussion of these matters is always illuminating, said in the 
course of the same debate that there was something about the 
breadstuffs of a country which forbade that the prices of such 
should be raised by the imposition of any duty. For accuracy 
I quote his language. On the 28th of June, 1911, he said: 

Mr. President, I differentiate very sharply between what will prob- 
ably happen and what ought to happen, but I think it is probably true 
that there is something that clusters around the foodstuffs of a country 
which precludes raising their price materially by means of a tariff. 

Although I was unfortunate in not hearing all the remarks 
made this morning by the distinguished Senator from the State 
of Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], I gathered from him that he 
entertains exactly the same idea, and that although he is in 
favor of the imposition of a duty of 6 cents a bushel upon 
wheat, it is not in the hope or expectation that it will elevate 
the price to the farmer, but rather that it is in the nature of 
what has been sometimes called a sentimental tariff, which 
would disarm opposition which might otherwise be engendered 
against the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it does not seem to me to follow at 
all, because there should be some disparity between the prices 
of cereals in this country and in Canada, that a tariff is neces- 
sary or that it will do the farmer one iota of good. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsu], who has just resumed his seat, will 
form the text for some remarks that I desire to make upon the 
subject of tariff revision. 3 

I shall not at this time discuss the pending bill at any length. 
The situation in which we find ourselves with reference to the 
subject of wheat suggests to my mind that it may be proper to 
say something on this floor which may go to the country at 
large and possibly have some effect, because it is one of the 
striking peculiarities of this situation that almost every Senator 
who has addressed the Senate upon this tariff bill has prac- 
tically admitted that nothing he could say would have any 
effect upon the bill itself. That is either an admission of the 
inability of the Senators to frame an argtiment which will 
command respect or it is an admission of a condition that 
makes a farce of debate, no matter how thoroughly equipped the 
debaters may be upon the subject under consideration. It is 
about that in connection with this very wheat schedule that I 
propose to say something this afternoon. 

First, it is important to consider the character of legislation 
which is the subject of the discussion. There was a time in 
this country when there were three views upon the tariff. One 
was of a protective tariff, the other was free trade, and the 
other was the theory of a tariff for revenue. Primarily and 
early in the history of the controversy in this country the 
expression “a tariff for revenue“ was used with reference to a 
duty upon those things which the country did not produce and 
consequently the tariff could afford no protection to it. A duty 
upon tea or coffee would be a strict revenue tariff. 

Sir, in view of all that has been said as to a protective duty 
being a burden, there perhaps was some justification for the 
original idea of a revenue tariff, because under a strict revenue 
tariff placed upon those articles which were not produced here 
no one derived a benefit from that duty save the Government, 
and while it brought in by indirection revenues more likely to 
be squandered with a lavish hand than those revenues brought 
directly from the pockets of the taxpayers, it perhaps was 
justifiable. 

In the course of time that great body of our people who 
denounced protection discovered that the protective policy in 
some form had got to be recognized in this country, and so 
there was a shifting from the original theory of a tariff for 
revenue upon noncompetitive articles to the placing of a reve- 
nue tariff upon competitive articles with incidental protection. 

Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that that is a system abso- 
lutely indefensible, absolutely vicious, and for this reason: 
Every man, whether he be Republican, Progressive, or Demo- 
crat, must admit that to-day under the trust condition of this 
country, differing from what it was when there was competi- 
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tion in the country, a duty placed upon competitive articles is 


carried into the articles produced behind the protective wail 
That being true, then, under that theory, a revenue tax is a 
tax where the Government gets $1 and some private individual 
under the protection of the tax itself gets somewhere from $5 
to $10. The estimates upon that subject, of course, differ. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly, 

Mr. SHIVELY. Does not that characterize only in an ex- 
aggerated degree any purely protective duty? 

Mr. CLAPP. It does, sir; and that is the very point I am 
coming to, that either you must justify protection as a separate, 
direct, economic proposition or you must reject it in toto. 

Mr. President, I will illustrate what I am saying of the 
iniquity of a revenue tariff covering articles of competition, and 
from now on, that I may not have to repeat, where I speak of a 
revenue tariff I shall speak of the modern idea of a revenue 
tariff placed upon competitive articles. ` 

Last summer, I think it was, the gentleman who was con- 
ducting Mr. Taft's campaign issued a statement to the people 
of the country in which he showed the total amount of tariff 
revenue received at the customhouses of the Nation. I do 
not just recall the figures. It seems to me it was about 
$500,000,000, which, divided by the accepted population of the 
country, left something like $7 or $8 to each individual; and 
he closed that statement with the suggestion, “Is there any 
patriotic citizen who would object to contributing seven or 
eight dollars a year toward the unparalleled prosperity of the 
United States?” 

Every Republican, every Progressive, and every Democrat 
ridiculed the idea that a man in this day and age could force 
upon the American people a belief that the only tax they bore 
by reason of a protective tariff was the tax paid at the custom- 
houses, His statement was attacked from one end of this 
country to the other, and especially by our Democratic friends, 
and justly attacked. It was, sir, almost an insult to the intel- 
ligence of the American people to try to make an American 
citizen to-day believe that his only contribution under the 
protective tariff upon competitive articles, and they must be 
competitive if they are protected, is the little paltry sum that 
is collected at the customhouses. 

Four years ago, I think it was, sitting here in my seat, I 
listened to an argument from the lips of the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], in which he went on and gave the 
figures to show the vast sum that private individuals and cor- 
porations collected from the people through a protective tariff as 
against the small sum that the Government received from the 
protective tariff at the customhouse. 

Now, that being true, Mr. President, it does seem to me that 
unless you recognize protection as a basic principle it is abso- 
lutely indefensible to tax the American people under a system 
where the Government gets only about one dollar from every 
six or seven dollars; and I commend the sentiment of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] that sooner or later we 
have got to accept one horn or the other of this dilemma, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator from Minnesota recog- 
nize the fact that it must be later, and materially later? In 
other words, does not the Senator from Minnesota recognize, as 
a man of common sense, that although every line of what he has 
said is right, and although it is absolutely indefensible to have 
a tax system under which a part of the profits of the tax 
goes into the private pockets of individuals, nevertheless, having 
found a false and artificial condition to be amended and to be 
cured, no man of common sense would undertake to cure and 
amend it over night? In other words, if a man lived in an old 
house, a bad one, and wanted a new house, he would not blow 
up the old house with dynamite regardless of the inhabitants 
in it, but would, little by little, build a new house in place of 
the old one. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; but while he is doing that 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, one word more. 

Mr. CLAPP. I will wait. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator recognize that even 
if the fight must ultimately come between free trade and pro- 
tection, or protectionalism as I prefer to call it, that fight can 
not come right now, and that it is absolutely impossible to have 
a logical principle running through a bill which is an amend- 
ment of the present existing heterogeneous fiscal laws of the 
United States. 


There is one more thought to be added to that. The Senator 
is very right in saying that a purely free-trade bill is a bill to 
lay import duties only noncompetitive articles; that a 
purely protectionist bill is a bill that puts duties only upon com- 
petitive articles, and that everything between those two is 
neither the one nor the other, whatever else it may be; and he 
is perfectly right in saying that in the early history of this coun- 
try when we were a few little undeveloped States on the Atlantic 
coast there was a possibility of raising revenue by putting duties 
entirely upon noncompetitive articles, but to-day, stretching, as 
we do, from the Arctic nearly down to the Tropics, with Cali- 
fornia added, and Florida and all the balance of this great coun- 
try from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, we could not, to save 
our lives, find enough articles that were noncompetitive upon 
which to raise the amount of money that the Government 
needed. There is nothing that is noncompetitive with some- 
thing we grow or make except the products of the Tropics, not 
hos of the semi-Tropics, and perhaps a few furs from the far 

orth. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator has saved me considerable time, 
because the next step in my argument was to demonstrate that 
everyone to-day recognizes the necessity under one guise or 
another for a protective tariff. But before reaching that I 
want to take up the Senator’s illustration of the house. Surely 
the man ought to remain until he has another, but he ought 
nut to take the old house as something that he can put before 
his neighbors as a necessity for help from them to build a new 
house when he is abundantly able to build a new house. 

My objection to cloaking yourself behind the revenue-tariff 
proposition is that the man who stands out boldly for a pro- 
tective tariff stands in the open, and if he goes too high, he can 
justly be condemned as sustaining a monopoly, while the man 
who is in the twilight zone of tariff for revenue may con- 
sciously or unconsciously—and I do not charge that it is all 
consciously done—but he may, he is prone, to insist upon duties 
that he otherwise would not insist upon if it were not that he 
is behind the shield of tariff for revenue. 

There is something in the whole system of tariff itself that 
makes men cowards and which tends to ; and there 
is no phase, in my judgment, of the tariff situation that is so 
apt to produce that condition of mentality as for a man to 
shelter himself behind the shield of tariff for revenue. The 
man who stands for tariff protection stands out where you can 
attack him and attack his motive if he goes too high, but the 
man who stands for tariff for revenue, whether his motive be 
good or bad, his motive is beyond the reach of attack. 

Mr. President, returning to what I said of the remarks of 
the Senator from Mississippi to-day, whether you call it tariff 
for revenue, protection, or whatever you call it, I think every 
man concedes that, for the time being at least, tariff bills must 
be framed with reference to their effect as protection, as de- 
clared in the Democratic national platform, “so framed as not 
to disturb business.” There could be but one conclusion drawn 
from that declaration, and that was, call it what you may, the 
tariff would be so framed that it would not strike down an 
industry that could not stand without it. 

_It goes without saying—and certainly no Democrat will con- 
trovert the statement—that without any declaration whatever 
they stood against raising a duty where it was unnecessary to 
raise it. If that statement is correct, and I believe it is, it can 
be shown from the declarations of Democratic Senators; it 
can be shown by the very question which the Senator from 
Mississippi asked me; it can be shown by the Democratic 
platform. If that statement is correct, then I submit, Mr. 
President, that it follows by the sledge-hammer logic of sequence 
that a tariff bill should be framed in a spirit of justice to all 
sections of this country. We have become so large, our inter- 
ests are so numerous, our climatic productive conditions are so 
varied, that any bill framed in a spirit of justice and fairness 
must be framed with reference to the interests of the entire 
country. I do not believe any man will dispute that proposition. 

The next proposition I make goes directly to the fundamentals 
of democracy, not only as a principle, but also as voiced by 
the party which has that name. Mr. President, no matter 
how good I may be, no matter how kindly disposed I may be, 
in that association called government the only way that you 
can get your just recognition is to have a voice in that equation. 

That is fundamental, and no man can get away from it; it is 
democracy as a principle, and it is democracy as a political 
declaration. 

This being true, I undertake to say, sir, that the system which 
has prevailed in the past—and surely no man can charge me 
with partisanship to-day, for I stood by this same desk and 
denounced this same system four years ago—the system which 
has prevailed and does prevail to-day is undemocratic con- 
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sidered from the standpoint of the principle of government or 
the attitude and declarations of a political party. 

Mr. President, no matter how good or how pure the motives 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNsonN] may be, in order 
that the State of Wyoming shall have her fair distribution in 
the benefits of the association of government it must be ad- 
mitted that Wyoming must have representation in that distri- 
bution. It is no reflection upon the Senator from Maine; it is 
based upon the eternal principle that, in the inherent weakness 
of human nature, the only way that men can have their rights 
is to be clothed with power in the distribution of the benefits 
of the association from which the rights are derived. 

If that be true—and I do not believe any Senator here will 
gainsay it—let us take and analyze the genesis of a tariff bill, 
whether it be the Payne-Aldrich bill or the pending bill. A 
party makes a declaration. The Republican Party in 1908 de- 
clared in favor of a tariff that should measure the difference 
in the cost of production between this country and abroad. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Plus a profit. 

Mr. CLAPP. Plus a reasonable profit, which meant abso- 
lutely nothing, because both men, if they remain in business, 
must somewhere secure a reasonable profit. Why that was put 
there the Lord in his infinite wisdom only knows, for if there 
ever was an absolutely meaningless expression it would be in 
an economic discussion to say that each person must be entitled 
to a reasonable profit. Men will not continue long in business 
without it. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, was not that declaration in 
favor of a reasonable profit plus all the costs of the difference 
between production at home and abroad the real substance of 
that plank of the Republican platform? 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, that is just what I am going to discuss, 
that the American people never clothed former. Senator Aldrich 
nor any two or three Senators with the authority to say what 
that plank was. They sent a number of men to this Chamber 
to interpret that plank. That plank was adopted; it was the 
voice of a great political party. We come into the Senate Cham- 
ber here with a proposed tariff bill, and what do we find? We 
find the chairman of the appropriate committee—who in that 
instance was a Republican chairman and in this instance a 
Democratic chairman—gathers a few of “the faithful” about 
him, who finally agree practically on a tariff bill. Then he 
must have a majority of the majority side of the committee, 
and he must give something here and there to get that. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Who does the Senator from Minnesota 
mean when he says “a few of the faithful”? That is a very 
vital point in the discussion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We submitted this bill to all the faithful in 
caucus. 

Mr. CLAPP. Oh, I will get to the submission, and I will de- 
scribe the bloody encounter there the night their own caucus 
was held, when I looked in vain for an ambulance corps. I mean 
by “a faithful few” one of two conditions, either those who 
are bound so closely to the chairman as to be coordinated with 
him in sympathy, or those who in their environment may be 
forced to a coordination of sympathy and purpose with the 
chairman. The chairman gets this handful, with here and there 
a sacrifice of something to some individual; he finally gets a 
majority of the majority, consisting, perhaps, of six or seven 
Senators, and, lo and behold, the party has spoken! The party 
pledge as interpreted by five or six men must be kept at every 
hazard. Of course, getting this majority of the majority brings 
the majority side into line, and from that time on there is no 
more question; to cross a “t” or to dot an “i” is party 
treason. 

Then a caucus is sometimes held. Four years ago the grip 
of Senator Aldrich upon this organization was such that he 
did not even tender us the compliment and farce of a caucus, 
haying sufficient power in the committee to make that domi- 
-nating as a party measure; but sometimes caucuses are held. 

Mr. SMOOT. We never held caucuses. 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, there has not been a caucus, I think, 
among the Republicans for-some time. I would not attend a 
ent-and-dried caucus of any party. Much as I prize my seat 
in this body, I will never consent to sacrifice the convictions, 
the purposes, and the interests of my constituents by putting 
my neck into the yoke of a cut-and-dried caucus; and I am 
not going to discuss other kinds of caucuses, because there 
are no other kinds of caucuses. 

A caucus is held, and then the caucus must stand by the com- 
mittee. The committee started with just a bare majority of 


a majority, declaring a party policy, carrying the caucus with 
them until the bill comes into the Senate, and from that time 
on no man must raise his voice against åt. 

I have heard a great deal about the awful, sanguinary strug- 
gles that take place in some of these caucuses. I have seen no 
evidences in canes, crutches, or other implements used by dis- 
abled individuals in getting about; I have seen no signs of 
disfigurement that would seem to follow in the wake of such a 
fight as I haye sometimes heard detailed. 

Mr. President, the fight that two or three men make against 
a cut-and-dried party caucus reminds me of an incident that 
occurred when I was a boy. We had a man in our town, one 
of the last of that type of giants who in the days of the keel- 
boats were so plentiful in the Middle West, a great, powerful 
man, so powerful that when one day a man tried to shoot him 
with a rifle he took the rifle away from him, naturally grabbed 
it by the muzzle, and actually swung it about a live oak that 
stood near and bent the rifle barrel. The old man had a boy 
about 12 years old. The boy’s name was Dan. One morning 
Dan came to school, and I noticed that he had evidently put in 
a sort of hard night. I asked him what the matter was. He 
said, “ You ought to have been down to the house last night. 
The old man and I had the goldarndest fight you ever saw in your 
life ”—a 12-year-old boy fighting a giant who could whip a 
rifle barrel about an oak tree! I am reminded of that when 
I hear of these fights that are made in caucuses. 

Mr. President, here is what I am coming to, that it is undemo- 
cratic in principle and politically. By this process you not ouly 
absolutely eliminate from all consideration in this bill the 
representatives of those States who are not of your own party, 
but you practically disfranchise the representatives of your 
own party. In framing a bill affecting the interests of 
90,000,000 people, under a theory of government, coordinated 
and worshiped by the Democratic Party, which gives to each 
State its two Senators, the Senators from these States are 
disfranchised. 

Four years ago the great State of Iowa, a Republican State, 
had no more voice in framing the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill than 
had the State of Alabama, and less than had the State of North 
Carolina, because under a condition of disinclination to wear 
yokes which then existed among certain gentlemen on this side 
it was necessary sometimes for the Republican leader to get 
some votes outside the camp to sustain the party measure. The 
Democratic Party has not found itself put to that stress as yet; 
but I want at this point to refer to another matter. 

During the consideration of the Payne-Aldrich bill certain 
Senators who were in the Republican Party made up their 
minds that neither Mr. Aldrich nor the President nor any other 
coterie of men were the party; that the party was that mass 
of the electorate stretching from one ocean to the other, and 
that they should be heard through their representatives in the 
equation out of which a tariff bill for 90,000,000 people should 
come. They labeled us by various designations; but what I 
was going to remark was that at that time there was a ten- 
dency on the part of some of our good Democratic friends to 
eulogize that character of heroism which would warrant and 
sustain men in running counter to the dictates of a few political 
party leaders. It occurred to me then that that would be some- 
thing that would come home to roost some day, because, in the 
passage of that bill, in the iniquities of that bill, which while 
we were fighting the trusts of this country, contained a propo- 
sition to tax, corporations for the privilege of being corpora- 
tions, and then exempted the worst form of corporations, the 
trusts and holding companies, anyone could see then that, un- 
less that body of men of which the then chairman of the 
Finance Committee was a type, could be presented to the Ameri- 
can people as disassociated from the Republican Party, the Dem- 
ocratic Party in four years would revise the tariff. That was 
the logical sequence. and those to-day who regret and deplore 
the fact that the interests of this country are menaced by a 
Democratic revision have only to thank the men who, with 
ruthless hands, drove a bil! through the Senate and through 
Congress which caused the American people to revolt. 

As I anticipated al! that four years ago, it was easy to see 
then that, if there came a Democratic majority, some of our 
Democratic friends who had so applauded this particular phase 
of heroism that results in defying party leadership, might be 
very seriously embarrassed in their own situation; and I am 
afraid before the completion of this bill, when we get to a pro- 
vision which I am yet to discuss, we are likely to meet that 
embarrassment. 

Mr. President, of course we have parties; we are bound to 
have parties. Men who believe along a general broad line of 
opinion coordinate themselves together, and thus parties are 
made and grow. The trouble is that we ought not to regard 
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party as a master nor as a fetish; parties should be one of the 
instrumentalities of free government and not one of the weapons 
with which every fundamental principle of free government may 
be defeated in defeating representation. 

I speak of representation; and we hear a great deal said to- 
day about representative government. There never was and 
there never will be such a thing in this country as representa- 
tive government per se; that is, it always comes second; it 
comes as a sequence. Representative government did not give 
birth to democracy, so far as our people haye progressed along 
the lines of democracy, but in their moving along the line of 
democracy representation came as an incident; in other words, 
90,000,000 of people can not meet in this or any other as- 
sembly and frame or pass a tariff bill; they must send repre- 
sentatives, not that representation is at the basis of the theory 
of government, for it is a mere incident to the theory of free 
government and democracy. So, when I use the terms “ de- 
prived of representation” and “defeating representative gov- 
ernment” I employ them in that sense. 

Recognizing, then, that the tariff must under any phase that 
you may choose to name it, for the present at least, recognize 
the principle of protection—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. a 

Mr. CLAPP, Well, involve protection,“ if the Senator quar- 
rels with the use of the term “ recognize.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a great deal better. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator will agree with me, however, that 
in the involved protection there ought to be an effort to make 
it just and fair to all sections and to all the people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I think the Senator has used the right 
word. Any tariff bill must necessarily, confronted with the 
conditions with which we are now confronted, involve a certain 
degree of protection, and whether you call it protection for itself 
or protection incidentally makes no difference. But I do not 
like to lalk about distributing benefits; I would prefer to say 
burdens. 

Mr. CLAPP, The benefits and the burdens should be fairly 
distributed. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. One moment. Our duty, from our stand- 
point, is to make it involve just as little protection as we can. 
The Senator a moment ago exposed, with a power of analysis 
that is admirable, the viciousness of protectionism, in that for 
every dollar that it gives to the people in the aggregate in their 
Treasury by taxing the people individually it, gives another 
dollar, or, perhaps, many more dollars, to some other individual 
by taxing the rest of the people individually for a special 
benefit. 

Mr. CLAPP. Somewhere between five and ten dollars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Whatever it is depends upon the particular 
rate and the particular product. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; on the rate and the article. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has exposed that which is the 
cardinal, fundamental vice of the whole system; and yet it 
seems to me that he is about to draw the inference that, when 
there is less of the vice of protectionism in one bill as compared 
with another, the bill with the least vice in it is the most 
vicious because it is the least logical. That, I confess, I do not 
understand, 

Mr. CLAPP. I have not reached that point, have I? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; but the reason I said that was this: 
The Senator has said that a bill that was drawn up upon purely 
protective ideas could be defended and that a bill which involved 
items of protection without being drawn on the protective prin- 
ciple could not be defended, or, so I understood him to say, in 
substance. 

Mr. CLAPP. I did not say so. I did not say that a bill 
drawn up on purely protective lines could be defended, 
although for the present it would have to be borne with. 
What I said was that when a man stood for protection, if he 
would not be fair, you could attack his motives, while you could 
not get at the motives of the man who shields himself behind a 
tariff for revenue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What led me to that conclusion was this: I 
understood the Senator to say that the only two kinds of tariff 
bills that could be defended were a bill drawn upon free-trade 
lines taxing noncompetitive articles and a bill drawn upon 
protective lines for the purpose of protection. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; dealing with the fundamentals. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator says that a bill drawn upon 
protective lines for the purposes of protection can be defended, 
whereas a bill drawn for the purpose of getting as far as pos- 
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sible away from protective lines, whose protection, as nearly as 
you can make it, confronted with the actual conditions, is purely 
incidental, can not be defended. 

Mr. CLAPP. Oh, Mr. President, I did not say it could not be 
defended; I said the vice of it is that if you plant yourself 
upon the proposition that it is for revenue, ignoring protection, 
you are taxing the people millions for the thousands the Gov- 
ernment receives, and that there is a temptation all the time to 
shield oneself behind the claim of tariff for revenue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that is all the Senator means, I agree 
with him about that. I, for one, have never said, and will not 
say, that this bill or any bill that we could draw up now—and 
everybody knows that I could not help saying that in ordinary 
frankness—that neither this bill nor any bill that we could 
draw up now should tibernacht, as the Germans say, overnight, 
undertake to rush down a waterfall from one level to another; 
no bill could possibly be drawn up so as not to involve any pro- 
tection at all. Therefore, I have never said, and do not propose 
to say, that this bill is clear through, from beginning to end, a 
tariff for revenue only. All I have said is that it goes as far in 
that direction as we dare to go without—being confronted as we 
are with actual conditions—destroying men who have been put 
by the Government in a position where they must be ruined or 
else gradually permitted to come down. If a man is a hundred 
feet high, you can go up and let him down gradually, but if you 
go up and thereby pitch him down you will kill him. 

Mr. CLAPP. Nobody is contending for pitching him down. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CLAPP. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Mississippi is entirely 
logical in his statement, it was the deliberate design, as I 
understand, of the framers of this bill to kill the wool industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] and I have been having a rather 
candid heart-to-heart talk. I do not think the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] has contributed any light to it in that sense. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Idaho assumes in that 
statement that we believe that this bill will kill the wool pro- 
ducer. We do not believe that. One of the very first things 
that we have to do when we begin to lower a tariff which is 
upon a highly artificial level is to put the raw materials of 
industry, which are the necessities of industry, like the necessi- 
ties of life, at the lowest possible rate not to destroy industrially 
the people engaged in it. We have thought, and I think and sin- 
cerely believe, that we will not destroy any industry in this 
country by putting wool upon the free list, although I frankly 
confess that we will reduce to a considerable extent the profits 
of the woolgrower, because, if we did not reduce those profits, 
we would not lower the price of wool. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon—just one more 
second, because I must answer this. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then the Senator must answer you. That is 
the trouble. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So that the Senator's assumption, as far 
as wool is concerned, is not an assumption that is accepted by 
me. It may be that putting some product upon the free list 
in this bill will destroy the industry. If that be true, then as 
to that particular product we have simply traveled too fast 
and too quickly. I do not say every paragraph in the bill is 
perfect. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I have no objection at all to 
being interrupted by inquiries or even by an incidental sug- 
gestion that may throw light upon the matter I am discuss- 
ing. I believe in debate instead of these high-school gradu- 
ating exercises in the Senate. At the same time I do not care 
to have all the other matters discussed. If the Senator simply 
wishes to ask a question or to make a suggestion, I will yield. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I simply thought I would direct the at- 
tention of the Senator from Mississippi to the sugar schedule, 
upon which he expressed himself a year or two ago, and see if 
that was a candid presentation of the principles of this bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. I know one Senator who, I fear, is perhaps 
overloaded on sugar. We will reach him in a little while, and 


that will relieve the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator frem Minne- 
sota allow me to ask the Senator from Mississippi one question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. CLAPP. Is it in harmony with the subject of this argu- 
ment? ’ 
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Mr. WARREN, Entirely so? 

Mr. CLAPP. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. A moment ago the Senator referred to the 
wool industry. I ask the Senator in all fairness, along the line 
of his argument about not pitching a man from the top to the 
bottom, if it would not be far safer and far more friendly to a 
deserving industry not to take a highly protected industry and 
throw it to the bottom, as has been done in the case of wool? 
Why not leave it, as the House started to leave it, at some 
point between the present tariff and free wool? 

I want to say just one word further. The Democratic Party 
would have been entirely within its platform and its indorse- 
ment of bills of which it has heretofore approved had its mem- 
bers here fixed the rates of this bill at some point between the 
present tariff and free wool. 

The Senator says he does not believe the passage of this bill 
will destroy the industry. There are a great many people who 
believe it will, and perhaps among them are those who have 
had as much experience in the business as the Senator has had. 
But surely it would be safer, it would be less sectional, and, 
if I may say so, less partisan and less occupational, if the 
Senator had treated the industry of woolgrowing like the 
others. He wishes to have the wearer of clothes procure 
cheaper clothing. Why not divide it, and let the farmer have 
a little of the protection incidental to a revenue tariff, instead 
of the manufacturer having it all? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is asking a question which it 
will require a speech of half an hour to answer, and the Sena- 
tor knows it. Of course I can not take that out of the time of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I will answer it. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator from Mississippi to 
answer it at some other time, then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I will, in the course of time. 

Mr. CLAPP. I will answer the question for the Senator from 
Wyoming. If a tariff bill should come into the Senate and the 
party lash on each side were withheld, we could get a bill with 
a fair equation that would represent all sections of the country. 
It is the system that gave us the Payne-Aldrich bill, with all 
its abominations, It is the system that is giving us this bill, 
with whatever abominations it may have. It is the system I 

am discussing. Abolish the system and you will have fair leg- 
islation. 

The Senator from Montana stood in his place the other day 
and proclaimed that this bill had been framed in the interest of 
all the country. Did all the country commission the Senator 
from Montana to frame a bill in the interest of all the country? 
No. Under our form of government—and. we will stand up to 
the last man in defense of it—this country was divided into 
sections, in order that Senators from other States might enter 
into the benign purposes of any one Senator who wanted to give 
the country a tariff bill fair to all. 

In saying this to the Senator from Montana, believe me, my 
remarks are not personal. The people of the country no more 
commissioned you than they commissioned the Senator trom 
Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, four years ago to say to 90,000,000 
people what they should have and to say to millions of voters 
what their party pledge meant. That is the system I am st- 
tacking here. It is unrepublican, undemocratic, and violates the 
eardinal system upon which free government is founded, as I 
have said before, namely, that if you are to have your rights in 
an equation with me the only way you can be sure of your 
rights is to have a voice in the making of the equation. 

But Senators say, “Oh, we never would get anywhere.” We 
have been now years and years in getting somewhere, and where 
are we to-day? It would take longer, of course, to frame a tariff 
bill if it should come in here, and Senators, free from the 
tyranny of party and the tyranny of caucus, were at liberty to 
vote as they saw fit. But when you got such a bill no man 
could stand on the floor and say that you had overridden the 
desire and the representation of a State. It would be an equa- 
tion, and that kind of a bill would last a few years. I am very 
fearful that this one will not. There is not wisdom enough in 
any little handful of men—I care not who the men are—to frame 
a tariff bill to adjust the relations of 90,000,000 people and 
avoid those unconscious and unintentional conditions that will 
result in a revolt against it. That was the trouble with the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill four years ago; it was this arbitrary, 
dictatorial spirit that undertook to ride down and ignore the 
rights of the people in this broad equation. 

It has been said that the men who fought that pill fought it 
in order that they might be before the American footlights. 
Did Jonathan P. Dolliver, known from one ocean to the other, 
have to incur the risk and the political danger of facing the op- 
position of an administration to gain a view from the American 


people? Did his colleague have to do it? Did that man from 
Kansas, who years ago earned the encomiums of the Nation in 
unearthing fraud in the Post Office Department, have to fight a 
President and a coterie of political leaders in order that the 
public might know of him? Did that man from Wisconsin, bat- 
tling through the years in his own State until he built there a 
condition that makes Wisconsin the Mecca for students from all 
over the world who want to study government, who has raised 
his voice from ocean to ocean in the great fight for civic right- 
eousness, haye to defy a President and a handful of now dis- 
credited political leaders in order that he, too, might occupy 
and get his share of the public vision? 

No, Mr. President; it was a fight not for party supremacy, but 
a fight for service service for the few on the one hand and 
service for the many on the other. It discredits the Intelll- 
gence of the man who forced that bill through the Senate four 
years ago to say that he did not know what he was doing and 
why he was doing it. He krew well his purpose; and it was 
not a mere fight for party leadership. It was a fight for serv- 
ice, and that phase of the service won in that contest; and 
the American people rebuked it at the polls, as every man who 
knew anything of the American people knew they would do 
when the opportunity came. 

My Democratic friends, do not flatter yourselves that you are 
the choice in your administration here of the American people. 
I do not say it to detract from the great credit that is due your 
leader in the White House—a man whom I honor and respect; 
a man whom I was glad to see your party nominate under con- 
ditions that for four years had insured to the American people 
a yictory for the Democratic Party unless those who fought 
this battle four years ago could discredit the false leadership 
of the Republican Party. I speak, then, in no spirit of re- 
flection when I say that he is not the choice of the American 
people as expressed by their ballots. I believe to-day he has 
the love and confidence of the great rank and file of the Ameri- 
can people. I want to take this occasion to say that I do not 
share in any effort, here or elsewhere, to embarrass him in his 
present delicate situation. While I would put a stop to Presi- 
dents dictating to Senators as to what shall go into bills, I 
would leave the President alone to deal with the delicate situa- 
tion in which he finds himself to-day. I believe he will deal 
with it satisfactorily. I belleve he will find a solution for the 
problem, for he has shown wisdom and circumspection in his 
high office. So when I say he is not the ehoice at the ballot 
box of the American people I mean no reflection upon him. 

What did the American people say at the ballot box last 
fall? They said they did not want and would not stand for 
a tariff measure framed in the spirit of service to interests, 
a tariff measure which, while it would place a tax upon cor- 
porations for the privilege of being corporations, would exempt 
the most vicious form of corporation, namely, a trust or holding 
company. It was a protest against that bill. It was a protest 
against the method in which that bill was passed. 

I think there is a great deal of force in the story I once 
heard of the man who was to employ a coachman, and as the 
applicants came one after another he told them that in going 
from his office to his house he had to go by a steep precipice; 
and he asked one after the other: “How near do you think 
you could go to that precipice and not go over?” Finally one 
of the applicants said, “I don’t know, but I will try to keep 
as far from the precipice as I can.” 

The tariff condition to-day is the product of a hundred or 
more years. You say there is not time to give it such consid- 
eration as I have suggested, and yet you go into certain sched- 
ules here without knowing whether or not your action will 
bring disaster upon those who are interested in those schedules, 

I think it would have been infinitely wiser and safer to have 
gone moderately in this bill and to have bided your time. Just 
as surely as this bill goes too far, just as surely as disaster 
comes, whether it is logically and fairly attributable to the bill 
or not, the Democratic Party will be charged with it, and the 
pendulum will swing back again, and those of us who believe in 
a decent, fair, moderate tariff will have gained nothing by all 
this work. It would have been safer, I think, to have gone 
moderately, step by step; to have taken one moderate step and 
then another, Instead of seeing how near one could drive to 
the precipice, it would have been better to see how far he could 
keep from the precipice and yet serve the employment that he 
was entering into. 

That brings me to the subject of wheat. I regret that the 
Democratic Party has seen fit to treat this subject as it has. I 
shall not quote any figures. Any man who lives upon the north- 
ern border knows that the Canadian farmer can raise wheat 
cheaper than the American farmer. Those farmers along the 
northern border haye stood shoulder to shoulder in the years 
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gone by; they have borne their share of the burden, and now it 
seems to me unfair and unjust to treat them in the manner in 
which this bill treats them. If they were given a reduction, and 
experience showed that they could stand that or perhaps stand 
more, there would be time enough to make further reductions. 
The work of the American Nation is not going to be completed 
by you and me. There are others that will come here and take 
our places. It is the problem of the years, Unless we get away 
from this vicious system and get to another system that I want 
to discuss in a moment, the tariff will be the problem of the 
years. We are always too prone to think that now and our rela- 
tion to now is the ultima Thule of human achievement. 

I remember an incident that once occurred in this Chamber 
that will illustrate that thought. When Charles Sumner en- 
tered this Chamber, 11 years before the Civil War broke out, it 
is said that he was met by Thomas Benton with the patronizing 
remark: “ Young man, you haye come too late. The great ques- 
tions are settled. The great men are passing away.” To one 
who had been a central figure in that long and terrible struggle 
it may have seemed, as it did to Benton, as though the questions 
were settled, as though the great men were passing away. But 
11 years from that day this country was buried in civil strife, 
and in the din of that awful war Thomas Benton was almost 
forgotten; but Charles Sumner will live, because he stood by a 
fundamental. 

So we need not worry ourselves with the thought that what 
has not been done now can never be done, and I do hope yet, 
notwithstanding this ironclad rule of caucus domination, that 
the men in charge of this bill will see their way clear to let 
into this equation the representation and the views of those 
who come from the section of the country affected and know 
something more of its needs. You were not commissioned to 
speak for them any more than I was commissioned to come here 
and speak for Mississippi. The theory upon which we proceed 
is that, no matter how good either of us may be, whatever there 
is to flow from this association of government, to be fairly dis- 
tributed, must be the result of consideration from both Missis- 
sippi and Minnesota. 

Now I am going to take up another phase of this subject. 

Some years ago in this country there grew up a feeling that 
railroad companies were charging too high rates. As the 
country became more densely populated and traffic became 
more dense and profitable, the people thought there should be 
a reduction of rates, and so the agitation went on. You can 
not imagine a more complex question than the adjustment of 
the thousands of railroad rates in this country. Why, this 
tariff bill, with all its items and all the relations which one 
item bears to another, is a plain proposition by the side of that 
interminable mass of transportation rates and the relations 
which they bear to one another. Yet the American people found 
a very wise and safe and practical way of solving that problem. 

Of course under the Constitution Congress can not delegate 
any authority, so Congress could not delegate to a commission 
the power to fix rates. To avoid that objection growing out 
of the Constitution Congress passed a law creating a commis- 
sion and declaring a rule for the rate, and saying in advance 
to the commission, What you find to be the rate we declare 
to be the legal rate,” subject, of course, to judicial restraint. 

Under that system this complicated, intricate matter of 
regulating railroad rates, making due allowance for the imper- 
fections and inherent weakness of human nature, has worked 
out yery well. To-day if there is a difference of opinion as to 
what the rate from Spokane to St. Paul should be upon an 
article, instead of the whole country being torn up and thrown 
into a hysteria from a general revision of rates, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission takes that rate and deals with it. 

The question of tariff rates is very analogous to that of 
railroad rates in two or three particulars. In the first place, 
neither of them ought to be a political question. I admit that 
if you draw a line of demarcation between free trade and pro- 
tection, you then make a line of demarcation between political 
parties. But so long as you plant yourself upon a position 
where you have to admit to-day that in framing this bill it is 
just a question of fairness and justice to all, I say there is no 
political question left. Republicans of high standing and 
recognized leadership during the pendency of this bill have 
moved time and again to put things on the free list. No man 
to-day would want to be called a free trader with reference to 
the immediate application of free trade; and yet men charge one 
another across the aisle with being free traders. 

Mr. President, my idea of the difference between a free 
trader and a protectionist is that it is about the same as the 
difference between a statesman and a demagogue. If you have 
ever noticed, the man who is doing the talking is always the 


statesman. So, too, the man who for the time being is making 
the charge is always the protectionist. 

Under these conditions it is absurd to try to make the tariff 
a political issue where there is no great line of demarcation; 
where all agree that whether you call it an incident, whether 
you call it involved, or whether you call it a recognition, there 
must be protection. Protection—call it a burden if you wil! 
should be equally and fairly distributed. I repeat, under these 
conditions it is absurd to try to make the tariff to-day a political 
issue. Think of political parties facing one another, like glad- 
iators in the arena, over the question of whether the duty on 
a given amount of oxalic acid shall be 1 cent or 12 cents. 

So I say that the tariff, like the matter of railroad rates, is 
not fairly, and ought not to be, a political question. It is like 
the matter of railroad rates in another respect, and that is in 
the intricate, delicate character of the work not only of ad- 
justing a rate with reference to the value of that rate, but with 
reference to its relation to other rates. So if there was any 
reason on earth for turning that matter over to a railroad com- 
mission, the same reason exists to-day for turning over the 
tariff to a tariff commission. I do not mean, by a tariff com- 
mission, a politically emasculated body authorized to act as the 
body servant of a President. I mean a commission clothed 
with power, under the direction of Congress; Congress pre- 
scribing the rule; the commission authorized, like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to find the rate. I undertake to 
say that there is not a single legal proposition involved in that 
kind of a commission that has sot been already involved in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

But some man says that would not do because the tariff 
unlike railroad rates, deals with the question of revenue. Mr. 
President, that objection is met in almost every tariff bill of 
late years. We put in these tariff bills a provision that if any 
other country discriminates against us, the President, upon as- 
certaining that fact, shall make his proclamation; and then, 
not by virtue of his authority, but by the voice of the law, in- 
stanter and automatically, the maximum rate goes into effect, 
and the question of revenue is not considered from one end to. 
the other of that proposition. So we have passed that; we have 
crossed that river. 

It does seem to me that sooner or later the American people 
are going to put a stop to the present system of revising the 
tariff, and have a commission clothed with power similar to 
that of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Then, if the man 
who was importing wool thought the duty was too high, or if 
the man who was raising wool thought the duty was too low. 
instead of tying up the country, and instead of its being 
threatened with business disaster, the commission would deal 
with the question as the Interstate Commerce Commission to- 
day deals with the question of the rate from St. Paul to 
Spokane without throwing the transportation of the country 
into a storm of hysteria. 

Of course I can understand why some Republicans are opposed 
to it. I can understand why some Democrats are opposed to 
it—those who, going to the extreme of the limitations of the 
present time with reference to ultimate free trade, should say, 
“We care nothing; it is a question of revenue in the last 
analysis.” But why those who profess to believe in protection, 
and who believe in protection in a fair and equitable manner, 
should oppose or hang back against the establishment of such 
a 5 commission I confess I never have been able to under- 
stand. 

In a free government, of course, every little while we have to 
project ourselyes into an unexplored zone, and I could under- 
stand that men would hesitate about traversing a zone through 
which no traveler had gone. But when we have before us and 
before the American people the example of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission working out so admirably, I am unable to 
understand why the people do not rise up in their majesty and 
might and force Congress to adopt the same system with 
reference to the tariff. 

It is proposed, in connection with this bill, to leave this 
matter in a measure to the people. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLİNGER] has offered an amendment to the 
effect that when this bill is perfected it shall stand until after 
the election of 1914, to the end that the American people may 
have an opportunity to adopt or reject the bill, as they see fit, 
through the election of men who are in favor of or hostile to 
the bill as they stand as candidates at that election. I am 
heartily in favor of that. For years I have believed that the 
American people should be equipped with an instrument by 
which they can cure the sins of omission or commission of their 
servants. I would go a step further than the Senator from 
New Hampshire. I would proyide a way by which the people 
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could demand this referendum without asking any odds of 
Congress. I would not only equip them with the power to pass 
upon the question, but I would equip them with the power to 
take up the question if they saw fit. 

I do not know what will be the fate of that amendment. Of 
course, unless the committee shall abate its absolute and auto- 
cratic authority, no amendments can be adopted or added to the 
bili. But I do hope the amendment will be adopted and that 
the American people will have an opportunity to pass upon this 
bill. I am inclined to think that if that opportunity were 
afforded they would sustain the bill. There are some things 
in it that the people have been wanting to get for some years. 
They have been wanting the income tax. They have been want- 
ing the exemption in the corporation tax removed from trust 
and holding companies. This bill gives the income tax and 
removes that exemption. 

In that broad equation you would then get what the people 
wanted and what they had intended. They voted last year, a 
portion of them for Mr. Wilson, a portion of them for Mr. 
Roosevelt, and a portion of them for Mr. Taft. It may be con- 
sidered that the Taft platform was regarded by the American 
people as more ultraprotection than the platform upon which 
Mr. Roosevelt ran. But the platform upon which he ran and 
the declaration of the Democratic platform that these duties 
should be revised without disturbing the interests of this coun- 
try was an assurance to the American people that it would be 
revised. Whether you call it in the spirit of protection or in- 
volving protection, it matters not. The verdict of the American 
people was in sustaining the industries of this country so far 
as the tariff is essential to their maintenance and their con- 
tinued existence, 

I do hope, Mr. President, that when that amendment is 
reached it will receive sufficient votes to pass it. It has been 
Said often, you know, that you could not leave these things to 
the people—that they can not understand these things. It is 
not the understanding of all these schedules, with their relation 
to one another, that is involved. The question involved is 
whether in its broad equation this bill will be a fair revision of 
the tariff and a revision that, in the language of the Demo- 
cratic platform, will not disturb the established business of the 
country. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to say simply this: I 
realize that these views are far in advance of the average view 
upon this question. I realize that for years we have been 
working along lines in advance of the rank and file of the 
thought of this country; but I say in no spirit of sarcasm, in 
no spirit of irony, I have lived to see the day when it is pro- 
posed that the American people shall have a voice in their legis- 
lation by leaving it, somewhat through indirection of course in 
the election of representatives, but still leaving it, to the Ameri- 
can people to say whether a tariff bill shall become a law or 
not. 

Mr. President, while I believe there are men urging that on 
who are not sincere, while I believe that there are men who 
would revolt at the very thought of a referendum urging this 
measure, I believe in the absolute sincerity of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, who proposes to present this amendment 
at the proper time, and I do hail it as an omen of progress 
if we advance that far, when it is now proposed by great, 
strong, genuine, sincere men to submit a measure like this to 
the approval or rejection of the American people. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, as wheat is one of the great 
staples of American agriculture, it is natural that much of the 
controversy over the agricultural schedule should revolve around 
this paragraph. The duty on wheat illustrates in a peculiar 
sense the futility of the rates heretofore carried in the agricul- 
tural schedules of a long series of tariffs. I rise only to place 
in the Record a few statistics bearing on this schedule. Before 
doing so I deem it pertinent to note that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] agrees that the rate of 6 cents per 
bushel on oats, carried in the bill, as reported by the Finance 
Committee, is right; that he contends that the reduction of the 
duty on barley should be to 10 cents instead of to 15 cents per 
bushel, as carried in the bill, from that of 30 cents in the present 
law; that the reduction on wheat should be to 6 cents per bushel 
instead of the proposed 10 cents countervailing duty in the pend- 
ing bill, and that in his judgment even this 6 cents per bushel is 
economically necessary only because of production and market 
conditions in four States of the Union. What the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has said about what would be a suitable 
duty on barley recalls the question, coupled with a suggestion 
about brewers, asked on yesterday by the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow], why the duty on barley is reduced 
from 30 to 15 cents per bushel. The reduction on barley is less 


than the average reduction in this schedule, and no answer was 


necessary when, for the want of which, the Senator from Kansas 
exclaimed, “No answer!” 

Notice should also be taken of the fact that when a few days 
ago the junior Senator from North Dakota was making his 
speech lamenting what he was 3 to regard as the gloomy 
prospect of the northwestern wheat raiser because of Canadian 
competition, No. 1 Northern wheat was actually selling at 
Winnipeg, Canada, at 95 cents per bushel, while No. 1 Northern 
wheat was selling at Minneapolis at from 87 to 88} cents per 
bushel. This fact only suggests how little the tariff and how 
much other considerations enter into the price of wheat. 

Mr. President, there is wide difference of view in this Cham- 
ber as to the design and effect of the duties in the present law 
and past tariff acts in reference to agricultural products. As to 
the vast majority of its staples, agriculture has been, and still 
is, an export industry. In confirmation of this I invite attention 
to the official statistics of our foreign trade in certain produc- 
tions of agriculture. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
our exports of wheat were 91,602,974 bushels, while our imports 
were only 797,528 bushels, or nearly 115 bushels of export to 1 
bushel of import. In value, our export of wheat was $89,036,428 
to $559,559 of import, or over $159 of export to $1 of import. 

Our exports of flour for the same period were 11,394,805 bar- 
rels as against imports of 107,558 barrels, or over 106 barrels of 
export to 1 barrel of import. In value, our export of flour was 
$53,171,537 as against an import of $453,681, or $117 of export 
to $1 of import. In value of wheat and flour combined, our 
export was 8143. 207,965 as against an import of $1,013,240, or 
an export of $141 to $1 of import. 

For the same period our exports of corn were 49,064,967 
bushels, while our imports were 903,062 bushels, or over 54 
bushels of export to 1 of import. In yalue, our export of corn 
was $28,800,544 as against an import of $491,079, or over $58 
of export to $1 of import. 

Now I come to the question of barley, about which the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Barstow] manifests so much curi- 
osity. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, our exports of 
barley were 17,536,703 bushels, while our imports for the same 
period were 6,244 bushels, or exports of a fraction over 2,824 
bushels to 1 of imports. In value, our export was $11,411,819 
* 5 an import of $2,913, or over $3,927 of export to $1 of 

50 

Of oats, our exports were 33,759,177 bushels. Our imports 
were 723,899 bushels. The ratio of exports to imports was over 
46 to 1. In value, the export was $13,206,247, while the import 
was $289.064, or over $45 of export to $1 of import. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrrencocx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not certain that I understood just what 
the Senator said in regard to the importations of barley. Would 
it bother him to repeat the statistics he gave us on that item? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The statistics of importation of barley which 
I have submitted were for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
and the amount of the importation is 6,244 bushels. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course the Senator must be mistaken, 
because in 1912 the importations were 2,768,474 bushels. There 
was not any such falling off as that; that is, according to these 
figures here. 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; the Senator is not mistaken. If the 
Senator will review the statistics of barley for the last 10 
years, he will find that no product of agriculture exhibits such 
5 ie variation in exports and imports from year to year as 

rley. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Not only did we import in 1912, according 
to this handbook, 2,768,474 bushels, but the estimate is that we 
will import next year under this bill 2,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Indiana 
will pardon me, the Senator from Kansas has quoted the statis- 
tics at two and three-quarter millions, in round numbers, for 
the year 1912, and he has quoted them correctly. If he will 
turn to the year 1910, he will see there were not 4,000 bushels 
imported; there were 3,989 bushels imported. If he will turn to 
1905, the number of bushels imported was 79,000. Nineteen 
hundred and twelve was the most exceptional year in the his- 
tory of barley production that the country ever saw, by all the 
evidence before the subcommittee. It will be noticed that the 
importations furnished by the Senator from Indiana are nearly 
twice as much as the importations for 1910. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It is palpable from the statistics lying on 
the desk in front of the Senator from Kansas that wide 
variation in quantity of export and import from year to year 
characterizes the trade in barley. The fact is shown by the 
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handbook to which he has just appealed. I affirm that the 
figures I have given are official and correct, and that there is 
nothing strange or exceptional about them save as the actual 
trade in this article makes them so. 

Having disposed of barley, I only add to this phase of the 
subject under discussion that even the export of eggs was 
20,409,390 dozen as against an import of 1,367,223 dozen, or a 
ratio of export to import of 15 to 1; that the export of butter 
to import was in the ratio of 3 to 1 both in pounds and value, 
and the export of cotton over import in the ratio of $23.70 to $1. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If my reading has been correct, I have 
noticed that our Democratic friends have been insisting for a 
long time that we ought to increase our foreign trade. Does not 
the Senator think we are doing pretty well in the exportation 
of those articles and that we ought not to be embarrassed? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator unquestionably thinks we are 
doing pretty well under a system where all the efforts of Gov- 
ernment have been directed against foreign trade. We have 
acquired a goodly volume of foreign trade, and in spite of ob- 
structive tariffs. It is evidence of the high determination of 
mankind to trade that we have any trade at all with foreign 
countries. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have exportations amounting to over 
$2,000,000,000, We had last year $2,300,000,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The world has never known anything 
like it. 

Mr. SHIVELY. And all in spite of, and not by reason of, ob- 
structive tariffs, Certainly a tariff confessedly obstructive and 
prohibitive in design as to hundreds of articles can not conduce 
to expansion of our foreign trade. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. I will ask the Senator a further question. 
In changing the duty on the articles that he mentions, what is 


the purpose? Is it to permit the product of some other country 


to come in more freely than it does now? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from In- 
diana allow me to state to the Senator from New Hampshire—— 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the statement relates to the particular 
question now pending, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is in relation to this di- 
rect question. He says that we had an exportation of 
$2,000,000,000, which is correet ; $600,000,000 of that, or over one- 
quarter of it, came from one article that never has had a tariff 
on it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We understand that. We know it does 
not need any tariff and has not needed any tariff in the history 
of the country; but it will possibly at some future time need a 
tariff, and if it does, the Senator from South Carolina will be 
here insisting that a duty ought to be put on it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Indiana 
will allow me, according to the figures the Senator from In- 
diana has quoted, it stands no less in need of protection than 
wheat, because you are exporting the same proportion of wheat 
that you do of the article to which I refer. Therefore I do not 
see that it requires any more protection than does cotton. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is leading me from the ques- 
tion I propounded. The question was, and I asked it in good 
faith, inasmuch as we are exporting more of these products than 
we are importing, Why should we call a halt? Exporting our 
products is extending foreign trade, and why should we legis- 
late so as to invite foreign countries to send more of those 
products into our country? 

Mr. SHIVELY. When the official statistics show an over- 
whelming excess of exports over imports, where is the invitation 
and how does increase or decrease of duty on these articles call 
a halt? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator explain to me, then, 
what it does? What does changing the rate accomplish? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The change of rates runs all through this 
bill. We propose to reduce customhouse taxation and release 
commerce from the burdensome duties of the present law. 
That the duties on agricultural products are empty and inop- 
eratiye for any beneficial purpose to the farmer is no reason 
why they should not be reduced. They have availed the farmer 
nothing, and in a revision of the tariff downward duties use- 
less for purposes of either protection or revenue should go down 
with those which are effective to oppress the consumer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator has not 

Mr. SHIVELY. Now, what does tha Senator propose to do? 
He has been voting for increases over the rates in the schedules 


thus far considered. Is he voting to increase or to reduce to 


the American farmer the prices on what he must buy? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, Mr. President; I have no more idea 
that the passage of this bill will reduce prices to anybody than 
I have that the sun will rise at midnight. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Then, on the Senator's own theory, why 
does he not support these amendments? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Because I think they are all wrong. 

Mr. SHIVELY. But things that can work no effect can not 
work a wrong. Just what is the wrong that the Senator has 
in mind? s 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is for the Senator to show the effect 
they will have. He has not undertaken to do that. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Oh, Mr. President, I shall do that, though I 
arose only for the purpose of incorporating at this point in 
the record the official export and import statistics of certain 
agricultural staples, which tell their own story and are them- 
selves an answer to the Senator. But before submitting to the 
temptation to answer the Senator more at length, and because 
cotton has become the subject of some colloquy, I note the addi- 
tional fact that the value of our exports of cotton was $547,- 
357,195 as against an import of $22,987,318. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator is not the ratio 
of exports to imports, so far as cotton is concerned, very much 
less than it is so far as wheat and a great many of the other 
of these articles are concerned, it being 23 to 1 for cotton? 

Mr. SHIVELY. In wheat for the year ended June 30, 1913, 
the ratio was $159 of exports to $1 of imports. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I asked that question because the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] has just stated that the 
time would come some day when cotton would need protection, 
and already the figures show that the ratio of export to import 
is only 23 to 1 on cotton, while on wheat it is 159 to 1. So if 
the time has come for one it has come for both. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I have quoted these statistics 
as obyiously bearing on the question of the value to the farmer 
of the so-called protective rates on his products. To say that 
the farmer is protected simply because he is given a high rate 
of duty on a given product is to mock him with idle words. 
Certain industries are incapabie of protection by any rates of 
duty devisable by the wit of man. Where the industry is ex- 
port in character and there is no combination at home to absorb 
the duty by charging higher prices at home than are received 
for the surplus sent abroad the duty is worthless to the pro- 
ducer of the article. The situation and environment of the 
industry determine whether any rate of duty can be effective. 
The mere incorporation of a rate in the statute settles nothing. 
Hundreds of the rates in the present law are empty and inoper- 
ative, except to supply texts for political debate. Such pre- 
cisely is the great body of the rates in the agricultural sched- 
ule of the act of 1909. 

It is such rates as these that are just now the subject of 
so much solicitude among certain Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber. They protest against what they pretend is a 
discrimination against the farmer. It is an inherent and in- 
separable quality of the so-called protective principle in custom- 
house taxation that it can not operate equally on all industries, 
occupations, professions, or equally on all sections of the coun- 
try. One of the early statesmen, either Jefferson or Madison, 
predicted that the first effect of the protective principle would 
be to sectionalize the country, and that the second effect would 
be to classify society. It did both. It engendered and pro- 
jected the sectional spirit on the country and has precipitated 
the class spirit over society. So marked is this that nearly 
every speech made against the pending bill appeals to the sec- 
tional spirit or class spirit or both. The sectionalism or class- 
ism is not in the pending bill, but in a tariff system which we 
propose to revise and reform. In the very nature of the system 
the farmer is a victim and not a beneficiary. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronrxsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Indiana 
will allow me, I desire to call his attention to the distinction 
between agricultural products which, by virtue of their large 
surplus, are exported, wherefore the producer of the product 
enjoys no benefit from protection, and industries where there 
is a possibility of organization, such as we have in some of our 
trusts, which export as muck as the domestic consumption and 
yet, by virtue of the tariff and their organization, are able to 
charge the American people a higher price for the domestic 
product than that for which they sell to the foreigner. I want 
to call his attention to that distinction. 
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Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, Mr. President; the Senator is right. 
The question of the effect of the tariff on the farmer is not con- 
cluded by percentages, specifics, and ad yalorems scattered 
through the agricultural schedule. There is no potency in the 
statute for the production of wealth. The statute changes no 
natural condition of production. It does not operate on the 
farm or in factory or mine. Where operative at all, it operates 
in the spaces between production and consumption, called the 
market, and then only to transfer without compensation through 
inflated prices the property of the consumer to the protected 
producer. 

It is not mere academie theorizing to say that the thing we 
call wealth is a social, not a political, product; that wealth is 
produced by brawn of muscle, skill of hand, and vigil of brain 
not by acts of Congress; that industrial prosperity is boru of 
the energy and genius of man applied to the bounties of nature, 
not of the cunning and craft of man applied to the powers of 
government. The power to tax is the power to take, not the 
power to make. The power to tax is the power to transfer, not 
the power to produce. Government has no independent reserve 
fund of property out of which to insure profits. It can not as- 
sure profits to one American industry without assuring losses to 
other American industries. Every operative protective duty is 
a special privilege. Government has no reserve fund of power 
out of which to grant a special privilege. It can grant the 
special privilege only out of the body of common rights. Did 
so-called protection operate equally on all industries and occu- 
pations, the interests back of it would drop it as a thing of no 
advantage. It can create beneficiaries only as it creates vic- 
tims. 

Now, in this scheme of wealth by statute and prosperity by 
taxation where does the farmer come in? Through our whole 
history, and as to his principal staples, the farmer has been 
selling below European prices and buying above European 
prices. Through all this time he has been making his sales of 
the great staples of the farm in competition with the agricul- 
ture of the whole world, and for two generations he has been 
compelled to make his purchases at inflated prices in domestic 
markets dominated by trusts and monopolies hatched into life, 
nourished into strength, and fostered into wealth, power, and 
Influence under the shelter of high tariff walls. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I ask the Senator why he does not put 
the products of such conspiracies and combinations on the free 
list in this bill? d 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, it is reassuring to observe 
that the Senator from Kansas is exercised with some vicarious 
grief in behalf of the American people because of the trade 
conspiracies and combinations which have been hatched and 
nourished under the tariff acts of 1883, 1890, 1897, and 1909. 
We have done the very thing about which he inquires. It is 
easy enough for the Senator to dip in here and there to find an 
item to which to attach a quibble. It is an easy role to be a 
mere objector and obstructionist. I appeal from these jim- 
crack tactics to the free list in this bill and to the general 
reductions in the dutiable schedules on all things except luxu- 
ries which mark the bill from the first line to the last. 

Mr. BRISTOW. So that is the reason why the Senator 
fayors putting wool on the free list and everything made from 
wool on the dutiable list? That is why he puts the product of 
the market gardener on the free list and the products of the 
factories on the dutiable list? 

Mr. SHIVELY. There is not a duty on any factory product, 
except here and there a rare luxury, the weight of which the 
consumer can well bear, that is not either entirely removed or 
substantially reduced. The Senator refers to wool. There are 
more farmers who do not raise wool than do raise wool. But 
of what service has the duty been to the wool raiser? To take 
the Senator and those who agree with him seriously one would 
conclude that if the duty is kept at its present point long enough 
fine long wool would grow on the rail fences of the country. 
With the present duty on wool the number of sheep in the coun- 
try decreased nearly 10,000,000 head within the last 10 years, 
and in Indiana decreased 400,000 within the same period, If 
the tariff is to be credited as a potential factor in wool, then at 
this rate of decrease of sheep how long would the present rate 
of duty have to be maintained until there would be no sheep at 
all? The Senator will find nothing in the economic history of 
the tariff to sustain his position with reference to agricultural 
duties. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 


Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Indiana was making a 
very forceful argument from his point of view, alleging that the 
farmer has been compelled to sell his products in a free market 
and purchase his supplies in a protected market controlled by 
trusts and combinations. The remedy for that in the bill which 
the Senator has aided in preparing is to put the farmer's 
products on the free list and maintain a duty on the very manu- 
factured products which the farmer has been buying. I ask the 
Senator why he did not favor removing the duty off the trust- 
controlled products as well as off the products of the farm? 

Mr. SHIVELY, It may be news to the Senator, though I hardly 
think so, that we are taking care of that side of the question in 
the only way by which it is possible for the farmer to realize 
any relief by a revision of the tariff. This bill takes the duty 
from and carries to the free list twenty times a larger number 
of articles purchased for use on the farm than any tariff act in 
the entire history of our fiscal legislation. As to the great body 
of these articles, a trust control has been charged. The bill re- 
moves the shelter of the tariff from these trusts. The farmer 
never had a shelter under the tariff, and the pretense that the 
reduction or removal of these empty duties on his products is 
prejudicial to him can only deceive the man who prefers to be 
deceived. The difliculty with the Senator is that he is too busy 
chasing phantom mischiefs through these schedules to see the 
real and substantial remedies which they carry. 

Our total agricultural exports last year amounted in value to 
over $1,000,000,000. This meant American agricultural labor 
and capital in competition with the whole world. There is no 
agricultural trust to limit production, produce scarcity, put up 
prices to artificial levels against the domestic consumer, or to 
maintain such prices at home and unload surplus at low prices 
abroad. Think you one bushel of wheat from the American 
farm would have gone abroad had it been offered a higher mar- 
ket at home? Was it not because of the higher price offered 
abroad last year that 91,000,000 bushels of American wheat went 
there? Think you that a tariff is necessary to prevent men from 
bringing wheat from high prices to low prices? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he 
thinks the tariff on rice helps the farmer who produces rice? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator propounds his question in the 
usual spirit of those who see in the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment only an agency to serve some private interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not asking about my belief; I am asking 
for information. ` 

Mr. SHIVELY. In that case, I answer that rice is a revenue 
article. Its importation produces a substantial income to the 
Government. The reyenue is needed. Eyen at that, we re- 
duced the duty on rice 50 per cent. The Senator will hardly 
expect us to raise sufficient revenue for the Government and put 
all articles on the free list at the same time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator this question: Then 
why did he not treat the wheat farmer the same as the rice 
farmer and cut the tariff on wheat in two, the same as he did 
on rice? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The bill expressly provides for a duty of 10 
cents a bushel on wheat as against any country that maintains 
a duty against wheat or any of the products of wheat exported 
from this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Indiana will pardon 
me just a second 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As pertinent to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Nebraska, there was derived from rice in the year 1912 a 
revenue to the Government of nearly a million and a quarter 
dollars, in round numbers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of revenue? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In round numbers, a revenue of a million 
and a quarter dollars. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I want to repeat to the Senator from 
Indiana the question which I asked originally. I should like 
to get his judgment as to why the farmer who raises rice should 
not be treated the same as the farmer who raises wheat? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The farmer who raises rice has the duty on 
his product decreased. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the farmer who raises wheat has lost his 
d 


uty. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The farmer who raises rice has lost 50 per 
cent of his duty. If the farmer who raises wheat lost all his 
duty on wheat he would lose practically nothing, Even the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], as a protectionist, con- 


cedes that a duty in excess of 6 cents is unnecessary, and that- 
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even this is desirable only because of conditions in four of the 
Northwestern States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me repeat my question: Does the Sena- 
tor think the duty of 1 cent a pound on rice that he has re- 
tained in this bill helps at all the farmer who raises rice? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The imports of rice are far in excess of its 
export. With this state of the trade, the duty on rice would 
naturally give the domestic market the incidental advantage 
that attends a duty where there is actual import competition. 
Whether the farmer would realize on the duty depends on what 
influences control] in the domestic market. f 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. We are discussing now an 
amendment that practically puts wheat on the free list. I un- 
derstand what the Senator refers to, or I think I do—the coun- 
teryailing clause. I understand that is in the bill. But if it 
is proper to put that pn wheat, why do you not put it on rice? 
Why make a difference between the wheat farmer and the rice 
farmer? 

Mr. SHIVELY. That question might be asked in regard to 
every other paragraph in this bill. Rice is a revenue article. 
Wheat produces no revenue, or only a negligible quantity. 
This bill contemplates raising revenue to meet the fiscal neces- 
sities of government. The Senator again approaches the sub- 
ject only from the standpoint of taxation for private profit, 
while the task was on the authors of this bill to provide for 
duties with reference to public revenue. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I understand the Senator, his theory is 
that the tariff on wheat does not do any good to the farmer who 
produces wheat. Is that the Senator's view? 

Mr. SHIVELY. ‘That is just what is shown by the official 
statistics which I have submitted, and to place which in the 
Recorp I expected to occupy the time of the Senate only a few 
minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, does the taking off of the tariff on wheat 
help the consumer at all? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The same statistics show that as to wheat it 
would not. The fact is that the great body of the duties in 
the agricultural schedule of the present act and many of those 
in the same schedule of the pending bill are inconsequential. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is very frank. 

Mr. SHIVELY. There is no special frankness about it. The 
facts are manifest. With rare exceptions, the duties in the 
present law on agricultural products are empty duties. They 
have been and are mere sentimental duties. They are scarcely 
even statistical duties. They are ineffective and inoperative. 
They serve no purpose of either revenue or protection. They 
are the barren stuff which you have been offering the farmer 
in exchange for his support of duties in other schedules which 
are used to despoil him of the natural rewards of his toil. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not contend, does he, that 
those who favor a tariff on wheat are insincere? He does not 
contend that they are arguing something that they do not them- 
selves believe, does he? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Oh, I do not pretend to sit in judgment on 
the sincerity of Senators or conjecture about their mental 
reservations on the tariff. Sincerity is as potent to advance a 
bad cause as to promote a good one. My contention goes to the 
economic worthlessness of so-called protection as applied to 
American agriculture. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator’s theory is true, it has no effect 
one way or the other; and if that be true, if it does not hurt 
anybody, why not permit the men who are raising wheat and 
who believe it is of benefit and are sincere in their belief to 
have a tariff? 

Mr. SHIVELY. That a duty is worthless to the farmer does 
not mean that it is harmless, nor is the vice of a false system 
relieved by the sincerity of its advocates. There are millions 
of farmers in the United States who not only believe but who 
know that these duties are humbug duties. There are others 
who blindly accept these barren rates at their face value and 
are hoodwinked, cheated, and deceived by them into the support 
of rates in the other schedules which victimize the farmer on 
nearly everything he purchases for his farm or his household. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senator to say that the duty 
of 1 cent a pound on cleaned rice did have an effect upon the 
rice in this country, and that it was a benefit fo the rice grower. 
Did I correctly understand the Senator? 

Mr. SHIVELY. So we are back to rice. If there were sub- 
stantial exports of rice and slight or no import, and no domes- 
tic combination to raise and maintain the domestic price above 
the export price, then the duty would be an empty thing. On 


the other hand, if there be little or no export and conditions 
prevail in the domestic market by which the duty can be 
absorbed, the duty will affect the price. 


Mr. SMOOT. I was going to call the Senator's attention to : 


the fact that there were nearly $1,000,000 worth of rice exported 
in the year 1912. I also wish to call his attention to the fact 
that the importation of cleaned rice in the year 1910 was a lit- 
tle over 25,000,000 pounds, while that year we produced in this 
country 624,000,000 pounds of rice. So the duty of 2 cents per 
pound was collected upon this 25,000,000 pounds, and the same 
rate of tax, of course, under the Senator’s argument must apply 
to the 625,000,000 pounds that was produced in this country. In 
other words, the tax that was paid upon the importation of 
25,000,000 pounds went into the Treasury of the United States, 
but the American people paid that same rate of tax upon the 
624,000,000 pounds produced in the Southern States. 

I simply wish to state that for every pound of cleaned rice 
imported into this country there were produced in this country 
24 pounds. I am not objecting to the duty upon rice. I be- 
lieve it is necessary to protect that industry in this country 
from the cheap labor of China and Jaya and the different coun- 
tries which raise rice. 

Mr. SHIVELY. What were the figures of exportation reelted 
by the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nine hundred and seventy thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-seven dollars were the figures I quoted to the 
Senator. At the same time I think it is necessary that there 
should be a duty levied upon rice. I do not see one particle of 
difference in principle whether it be rice or whether it be 
wheat; the same principle should apply to both. I believe the 
question that was asked by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] was a proper one, and I think it ought to have been 
answered as the Senator from Mississippi answered it this 
morning—that is to say, that the duty that has been placed upon 
rice in the past has been sufficient to allow the growth of rice 
in this country, and they could not take it all off at once without 
injury to the industry, and therefore they decided to take off 
50 per cent. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Does the Senator from Utah object to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody has objected to it, and no one would 
object if you had applied the same principle to wheat. But 
you did not apply it to wheat. You took it all off. You did not 
apply it to wool; you placed it on the free list. You did not 
apply it to sugar, because you say that in three years sugar 
must be free. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The views of the Senator and myself as to 
the principle that should prevail in customhouse taxation are 
too far apart to conflict. He sees no difference between a duty 
on an article that is overwhelmingly export and produces no 
revenue and a duty on an article that is import and does pro- 
duce revenue. He magnifies the taxing power as an agency for 
private profit and minimizes it as an agency for the only pur- 
pose for which the taxing power is conferred on government. 
He seems to regard industry as the child of taxation. He seems 
to view our farms as statutory farms, our factories as statu- 
tory factories, our mills and mines as statutory enterprises, and 
industries generally as produced and maintained by the yeas 
and nays of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Right there I should like to ask the Senator a 
question, so that I may know whether or not I correctly under- 
stand him as to the word he has used—* statutory.” Does the 
Senator believe that with free sugar—and if the bill becomes a 
law and is placed upon the statute books it will be a statutory 
law—the sugar industry in Louisiana can live? Is it possible 
for that industry to live under free sugar? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I am not in the sugar indus- 
try and am not swift to prophesy on the subject. The Sena- 
tor’s theory of tariff making for private purposes requires every 
Member of Congress to know as much about everybody’s busi- 
ness as everybody knows about his own business. That the 
beet-sugar industry will not only survive but will grow in 
strength and magnitude I have no doubt. Whether the cane- 
sugar industry can survive the removal of the tariff, I do not 
know. I hope it may become self-supporting. I do know that 
the country has conjured with protection on cane sugar for 125 
years. Alexander Hamilton made sugar one of the subjects of 
discussion in his report, but Hamilton had the candor and frank- 
ness to plant protection squarely on the ground of subsidy out 
of the natural profits of other industries. He eyen said that a 
direct bounty had an advantage over protection, as it tends less 
to produce scarcity. Natural conditions are favorable to beet- 
sugar production, and the energy that started it will carry it 
forward. Cane-sugar production has far greater natural ob- 
stacles to overcome, and whether it can live without a duty I 
do not pretend to say. But if the Senator says it will not, can 
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he tell us how long would it be necessary to continue to sub- 
sidize it out of the self-sustaining enterprises of the country 
to place it where it would no longer be necessary to prop it up 
by Federal taxation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator goes on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Senators have been trying to draw a con- 
trast between what we have done with wheat and what we have 
done with rice. I want to remind the Senate that while we 
have reduced the duty on wheat 25 cents per bushel we have 
reduced the duty on rice 56 cents per bushel. What good does 
it do to get up here and talk about putting one thing upon the 
free list and leaving another upon the dutiable list? The duty 
upon wheat was 25 cents per bushel, and we took it off. We 
could not take off but 25 cents. That is all we did take off. 
The duty on rice was 2 cents a pound, and we reduced it to 1 
cent a pound; and it takes 56 pounds of it to make a bushel. 
We reduced the duty on rice more than we reduced the duty on 
wheat. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody has claimed that you took off more 
than there was to take. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi said that we 
have reduced the duty on rice 56 cents a bushel, and have re- 
duced the duty on wheat only 25 cents a bushel. Twenty-five 
cents a bushel was all the duty that was on wheat. You have 
taken 100 per cent of the duty off and placed it on the free list, 
whereas there was a duty of 2 cents a pound on rice, which is 
$1.12 a bushel, and you haye simply reduced that 50 per cent, 
making it 56 cents a bushel, or a little over two and one-fifth 
times what the duty is on wheat under the present law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this percentage argument re- 
minds me of the man who once sent a telegram saying that the 
Republican vote in Yazoo County had increased 200 per cent. 
There had been only 2 Republican votes one year, and the next 

year, I believe, there were 6. Your percentage every now and 
then is nonsense. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that all through the bill, when our 
friends refer to the bill, they say what the percentages of de- 
creases are. They want the country to understand that there 
is a great decrease in all the rates, and they are stated in per- 
centages. 

Mr. SHIVELY. 
tor has in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not going to ask a question just now. I 
was simply going to answer the statement that the Senator 
made. But I shall not take the time of the Senator any fur- 
ther upon that question. - 

I simply wanted to ask the Senator this question in the be- 
ginning in relation to sugar: If it took an act of Congress by 
levying a rate of duty upon sugar to maintain that industry in 
this country, then that would be called a “statutory industry,” 
such as I understood the Senator was referring to. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi upon the floor of the Senate has acknowl- 
edged that in his opinion, with free sugar, the Louisiana people 
can not produce sugar as against the balance of the world, and 
therefore it will destroy that industry. What I was asking the 
Senator was whether he thought it proper to pass a law to pro- 
tect any industry of that kind or whether it should be allowed 
to vanish entirely. 

The Senator asked me how long I would levy tribute upon the 
other industries of this country to make up for what the people 
pay for the increased price of sugar on account of the rate of 
duty imposed upon it. That is too iong a question for me to 
go into now, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I fear so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to take the Senator's time for 
that. But it is a fact and can be demonstrated that through the 
local production of sugar the American people have not lost 
any money, but have gained; and if that industry is destroyed 
in this country, I want to say to the Senator now and to the 
good people of America, that the American people will ultimately 
pay for it. 

Mr. SHIVELY. To assume that to withdraw the tax is to 
destroy the industry is to assume that the Industry lives by 
the tax. It is to assume that it is not an industry at all, but a 
public charge to be supported by the tax. We can raise figs, 
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ment hold the consumer while the producer collects from him 
high enough prices to pay for the hothousing and whatever else 
may be necessary to create the soil and climate suitable for 
the production of these fruits. The venture would be operated 
along lines of greatest resistance and represent only unmixed 
waste of both capital and labor, but the Senator would still call 
it an Industry and prophesy disaster should the Government lift 
its hand from the consumer. I am not contending that the 
sugar industry is in this category, but this is the category in 
which the Senator places the sugar industry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not intend to interrupt the Senator 
until he had finished his answer to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I was not answering a question, but was 
noting the logical consequence of the contention of the Senator 
from Utah on sugar. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To bring the matter back to wheat, the 
present duty on wheat is 25 cents a bushel, very much higher 
than the doctrine of protection requires or justifies. There 
have been substantially no importations under it because it is 
prohibitive. My question is, Does the Senator believe that 
with wheat on the free list there will be importations of wheut 
into the United States? 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator means whether through the 
course of years wheat will be imported, it is manifest that that 
will depend on the conditions of demand and supply at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can well understand that; but my ques- 
tion was, practically no importations having taken place under 
the general conditions of production and consumption, whether, 
in the opinion of the Senator, with wheat on the free list, there 
would be any considerable quantity coming into the United 
States from other countries? My doubt was whether the Sena- 
tor was not depending too much upon the statistics of the trade 
that has risen under the present practically prohibitive duty. 
It can hardly be said, because under a duty of 25 cents a bushel 
there were no importations, that there would be no importations 
if the duty were entirely removed. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I submit that the Senator assigns to the 
present duty on wheat a force and effect that it has never ex- 
erted and, because of conditions independent of the duty, could 
not exert. It was not the duty on wheat, but the export char- 
acter of our domestic wheat production, that excluded wheat. 
Wheat did not enter this country in substantiai quantity for the 
same reason that it did not enter the other surplus wheat-pro- 
ducing countries of the world. These countries sent their sur- 
plus to other markets and not here, because their wheat com- 
manded a higher price there than here, just as our surplus 
went to other markets for the higher price paid there. It was 
not our tariff, but the higher price paid in western Europe that 
prevented foreign wheat coming here. The same cause that 
drew our surplus there precluded foreign surplus coming here. 
With whole wheat and wheat in flour in the value of over 
$143,000,000 going out, it is impossible to conceive of any con- 
siderable quantity coming in, tariff or no tariff. The force of 
the statistics of export and import is to emphasize the fact that 
ae aay purpose of value to the farmer the duty on wheat is a 
nullity. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
diana yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator a question. Is 
he able to say that free listing wheat will increase or decrease 
the price of either wheat or flour in the United States? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Whether wheat or flour may rise or fall I 
do not prophesy, but whether either dees one or the other will 
not be because of the presence or absence of tariff on it. In 
the present circumstances of production, consumption, and trade 
in these products, their prices are world prices and not Wash- 
ington prices. As to wheat and flour, the tariff is having no 
effect in this country on the relation of supply to demand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me follow that, now, by another query. 
Yesterday December wheat was quoted in Chicago at 854 cents. 
It was quoted in New York at 93 cents. If wheat were free 
listed to-morrow morning, does the Senator think it would affect 
the price of wheat either in North Dakota or at either of the 
points named? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Under present conditions, certainly not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That answers it. I am seeking for infor- 
mation. If it would not affect the price, how would it affect 
favorably or unfavorably the high cost of bread? 
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Mr. SHIVELY. I have not contended that the removal of the 
duty would nnder present conditions affect the cost of bread. 
On the contrary, T have characterized these duties as empty 
and inoperative. That other influences besides tariffs may op- 
erate in the spaces between production and consumption, I 
know as well as does the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have the desired information that I asked 
for. I am now seeking for further information. What will be 
accomplished by free listing wheat? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Wheat is not free listed, but is subject to a 
countervailing duty. But wheat on the free list would prove 
once for all to the last doubting farmer that the duty on wheat 
is one of the husk and humbug duties on his products with 
which it has been sought through all these years to secure his 
vote for other duties in the general scheme which have robbed 
him. The great body of the farmers know it now. Whatever 
delusion remains on the subject would be dissolved. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator regard the duty on corn 
in like manner? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly; quite as worthless. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator if he knows 
what the movement of corn was the six working days of last 
week from Argentina? If he does not, I will state that it was 
over 7,000,000 bushels from Argentina alone, and that the 
freight from Buenos Aires is about 114 cents—short of 12 
cents, 

Mr. SHIVELY. Our exports of corn of over 40,000,000 bushels 
last year to imports of 903,000 bushels in round numbers an- 
swers all that suggestion. The article is distinctly export, and 
the figures of Argentina export do not affect the fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon me while I ask 
the Senator from Illinois a question? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What were the figures given a moment ago 
as the amount of corn exported from the Argentina to the 
United States? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Seven million bushels. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one week? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘There must be something very remarkable 
going on. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am not saying to the Senator that it came 
here, I am not saying that all of it came here. I do not know 
the part that came here. That was the movement out of the 

rt. 

PONE. WILLIAMS. Oh, you mean that Argentina exported to 
the world that much? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What in the name of common sense has 
that to do with this question? It has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It certainly has; and I asked it with the 
avowed purpose of connecting it with the remark made by the 
Senator from Indiana—without the duty how much of it would 
come here under the bill? If corn is free listed, how much of 
that would come here; would it increase the quantity? And the 
Senator has not yet answered except that it might come in 
increased volume. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg pardon of both Senators. I misun- 
derstood the statement. I understood the Senator to state 
that 7,000,000 bushels were imported here in one week. I was 
marvelously astonished and wanted to get further information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that it was simply the movement from that part. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly; Argentina’s exports are corn, 
wheat, beef, and other agricultural products. Her exports of 
corn go in large part to the same countries to which our export 
is sent. In the presence of vast exports of wheat and corn into 
the world’s market, imports in large volume at the same time are 
impossible. They go abroad because of the higher price there. 
The stream is outward, not inward. No market is oversupplied 
that pays the higher price nor undersupplied that pays the lower 
price. It seems difficult for the Senator from Illinois to inter- 
pret the significance of our export and import trade. It is im- 
possible to conceive of cargoes of export and import of articles of 
like kind and quality passing one another in opposite directions. 
If the price were higher here, the article would remain here. 
There would be no export. If the price were higher abroad, 
the corresponding article would not come here. There would 
be no import. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly. 
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Mr. CLAPP, When the Senator started to make his statement 
I was engaged in writing. I ask, is the Senator speaking of 
wheat? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I am speaking of corn now, because the 
Senator from Illinois became curious about the matter of corn 
and called my attention to it. 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to remind the Senator that while we call 
a subject generally wheat, there is a vast difference in its rela- 
tion to home consumption and foreign exportation, between the 
wheat that is raised in certain sections of the country and the 
wheat that is raised in other sections of the country. The fact 
that a soft wheat may be exported is no evidence that the 
hard wheat of our section can be exported. While we call all 
wheat, one is a subject of export, the other is a subject of import. 

Mr. SHIVELY. That there are different grades of wheat is 
true. That there may be heavier exportation of some grades 
than of others is true. But the broad, plain fact that, all told, 
last year our imports of wheat of all kinds were only 797,528 
bushels as against an exportation of 91,602,974 bushels of wheat 
of all kinds, or 1 bushel of import to 114 bushels of export, shows 
the dominating influence of the export market as the pricing 
agency in the domestic market. $ 

Mr. CLAPP. I can not let that statement go unchallenged. 
We raise in the northern tier of States and out in the Northwest 
one character of wheat and they raise in Canada practically the 
same kind of wheat. 

Now, the fact that we export a different kind of wheat from 
the States farther south has no relation to the fact as to the 
wheat that we raise in our States. It will meet in competition 
without any duty the importation of similar wheat from Canada; 
and that is what we complain of. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Why, within the last year and by to-day's 
quotations the price of northern No. 1 is higher at Winnipeg 
than at Minneapolis, higher on the Canadian side of the line 
than on the United States side of the line. This accounts for 
the trifling importations as compared to exportations. At other 
times the prices may be reversed; but at all times the exports 
from this country are yastly in excess of imports. 

Mr. CLAPP. We have in fact several grades in the North- 
west. Canada fixes her own grades. The fact that a certain 
grade was higher in Winnipeg than another grade was in St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, or Duluth proves nothing. What we are 
contending for in this struggle is that we raise a particular 
kind of wheat, and that same kind of wheat may be differently 
graded in Canada; but whatever you call the grade it makes 
the same product as our grade. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Indiana 
will pardon me, does the Senator from Minnesota mean to say 
that none of that grade of wheat is exported from the United 
States? 

Mr. CLAPP. Very little; so little that in 1911, when they 
were trying to force free Canadian wheat upon us, we were 
unable to obtain the freight rates on our kind of wheat from 
Minneapolis and Duluth to Liverpool. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When the Senator says that none of that 
sort of wheat is exported, does he mean that none of it is 
exported in the shape of wheat and that none of it is exported 
in the shape of flour either? 

Mr. CLAPP. I mean in wheat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My understanding is that that is correct; 
wa: it is nearly all turned into flour and exported in that 

ape. 

Mr. CLAPP. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And when exported in the shape of flour it 
meets with competition in Argentina as well as in England and 
elsewhere. Now, to say that wheat is not exported just simply 
because it is not exported in the raw would mislead. If it is 
turned into the finished product, flour, and then exported it is 
still exported. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator from Indiana will pardon our 
somewhat incidental discussion here—— 

Mr. SHIVELY. I indulge the Senator, but I want myself to 
close in a few minutes. It was not my purpose to speak at length. 

Mr. CLAPP. I will be very brief. The fact that while our’ 
wheat is not exported and can not be exported to Liverpool 
because of the difference in the price between our wheat and 
the other wheat of this country, and while in a broad generic 
sense all flour may be the same, nevertheless we get the benefit 
of the difference in the price of the wheat, so long as there is that 
difference in the price, between Liverpool and Duluth, which 
precludes shipping or exporting our wheat through Duluth to 
Liverpool. That is just the trouble. If we could have a voice 
in this matter, if this matter could be considered from the 
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viewpoint of our section, I believe it would result in a different 
ultimate condition of this tariff. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHIVELY, Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Indiana has referred to 
the quotation of the price of wheat in two places in his speech 
this afternoon. Will the Senator from Indiana state of his own 
knowledge that the Canadian wheat sold at a higher price than 
the American wheat, quality considered? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, so far as my personal knowl- 
edge is concerned, the wheat on this side of the line may haye 
been better than the wheat on the Canadian side, or the wheat 
on the Canadian side may have been superior to the wheat on 
this side. But when I see grades given precisely the same name 
on both sides of the line and quotations for both sides made and 
published on the grades so named I infer that the likeness of 
description in grade means substantial likeness in quality. But 
my contention goes to the general aspect of wheat production 
and trade in relation to the tariff. Wheat is sown some place 
on this earth every day of the year. Wheat is reaped some place 
on this earth every day of the year. When the farmers of our 
Northern States are around their firesides in midwinter the 
farmers of the Argentine Republic are reaping their ripened 
harvest. Later the farmers on the tablelands of India are 
gathering their harvest. At another time the farmers in the 
valley of the Nile are gathering their harvest, and at still 
another time the farmers on the plains of Russia are gathering 
their harvest. The surplus wheat from all these fields is poured 
into the great market of western Europe in open competition 
with the surplus wheat from the fields of the United States. 
From that great surplus market the price ranges on a down- 
ward incline plane back past the American farm. To the level of 
prices thus fixed the farmer brings his wheat. He stands be- 
tween two markets, neither of which he controls. He makes his 
sales at prices fixed by others. He makes his purchases at 
prices fixed by others. As to his great staples, he makes his 
sales unassisted by tariffs and in open, constant competition 
with the whole world. He makes his purchases at combination 
prices written to artificial levels behind the shelter of tariffs 
which are potent to plunder him, but ineffective to protect him. 
By the exactions to which he is subjected on his purchases the 
natural gains of his labor and sacrifices are sponged away 
from him into splendid fortunes to those in whose interest the 
tariff was written. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Indiana has stated that 
we are exporting wheat from the United States. The Senator 
from Indiana and I do not disagree on that. Now, I ask the 
Senator from Indiana if Canada does not also produce a sur- 
plus of wheat, and where does that surplus go? If Canada 
has a surplus of wheat, why does that surplus coming from 
Canada bring a higher price than does the surplus coming from 
the United States unless prices are based upon grades fixed 
arbitrarily, fixed in one place differently from the other? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Of course, northwestern Canada is export 
in the matter of wheat, as is the United States. 

Mr. GRONNA. They raise nearly 200,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Both countries export wheat. Much of the 
exports of both countries reach precisely the same market. The 
price of both is there fixed by the same competition, and the 
matter of grading, though material to the merchant, is not ma- 
terial to the tariff question. S 

Mr. GRONNA. Oh, it is very material. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Both countries being exporters to the same 
market, the price descends backward to the farms of each. 

Mr. GRONNA. ‘The Senator and I agree on one proposition, 
namely, that the United States and Canada both expprt wheat. 
As the Senator knows—he has the figures there—Canada pro- 

* duced last year about 200,000,000 bushels of wheat. With a 
population of about 8,000,000 it must necessarily export 150,- 
000,000 bushels. Now, my query to the Senator from Indiana 
is this: Unless there is a difference in the standard of grades, 
will the Senator from Indiana give the Senate the information 
why wheat exported from Canada brings a higher price than 
wheat exported from the United States? That is a very im- 
portant question. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If grades of the same name sell at different 
prices in the same market it would indicate a difference in 
standards of grades. If the Canadian wheat is the superior in 
quality of course it would bring the higher price in the same 


market, though somebody should give the lower quality the 
same name, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I stated to the Senate this morning—and I submitted. proof in 
connection with that statement based upon actual business 
transactions by men who are engaged in the business—that the 
Canadian grades were of a higher standard; that all the No. 2 
northern Canadian wheat would pass for Minnesota No. 1 north- 
ern, and that a great portion of the No. 3 northern Canadian 
wheat was as good in quality as No. 1 Minnesota wheat. The 
difference in price, I will say to the Senator, is, on contract, 6 
cents on the No. 2 and 8 cents on No. 3. 

Mr. SHIVELY. What was the Senator's question? 

Mr. GRONNA. Tasked the Senator a question, but it seemed 
the Senator did mot wish to answer it, and the Senator asked 
me, if I understood him correctly, what my contention was. I 
am trying to tell the Senator what my contention is. Canadian 
No. 2 northern and No. 8 northern as graded arbitrarily, I will 
say, by a board of trade as against the grades established by the 
inspectors of the State of Minnesota under a State law, will 
ome up in quality to the No. 1 northern grade of the Minnesota 

ain. 

Mr. SHIVELY. There are surpluses in both countries. These 
surpluses are exported. We can not by legislation change the 
ma of wheat raised in North Dakota nor of that raised in 

nada. 

Mr. GRONNA. But the Senator from Indiana will admit, I 
assume, that the transactions are not done upon samples of 
wheat. The business is done upon certificates. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I think that is true. But these differen- 
tiations and refinements on standards and grades do not meet 
the main question. That we exported alone in whole wheat 
and wheat in flour more than two-thirds as much wheat as 
Canada produced in the same period and over one hundred and 
forty times as much as we imported are the material and 
important facts touching the usefulness or uselessness of a 
tariff on wheat to the farmers of the country. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question before he takes his seat. He has referred 
to the tariff on agricultural products, and particularly on wheat, 
as being imposed for sentimental or political purposes. I want 
to call the Senator’s attention to a table, for which I am 
indebted to the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] in his admirable speech delivered in the opening of 
the debate. 

It appears that on the 6th day of April, 1912, the following 
prices were paid for wheat at different points in North Dakota 
and in Canada, these several points in Canada and North Dakota 
being from 1 to 5 miles apart, and in one instance the sales were 
at a town on a line running between North Dakota and Canada: 

The price of wheat in Pembina was 95 cents; in Emerson, 
near by, 86 cents; in Neche it was 95 cents; and in Gretna, near 
by in Canada, it was 86 cents; and so on through a dozen 
points on either side of the line, the difference being about 11 
cents per bushel on that day. 

I turn to another table, with reference to barley. It sold on 
the same day, April 6, 1912, at Pembina at 90 cents, and across 
the line at Emerson it sold at 60 cents; at Neche the price was 
90 cents, that being in the United States, while across the line 
in Gretna it was 50 cents, and so on down, the price running in 
Canada all the way from 45 to 60 cents, and in the United 
States all the way from 87 to 90 cents. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Were all those for the same 

grades of wheat? 
- Mr. STERLING. Let me ask the Senator from Indiana if 
that difference in price is all husks to the American farmer? It 
must be taken for granted that this wheat raised there in the 
same neighborhood was practically of the same grade. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is not a safe assump- 
tion at all. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator is swift to take everything for 
granted necessary to make a case. The senior Senator from 
North Dakota, after quoting those figures for 1912, admitted 
that wheat is ruling higher the present season on the Canadian 
side than on this side of the line, The tariff was not changed. 
There is to-day, as there is every year, an even wider range of 
prices in the United States than in Canada. There is a far 
wider difference of prices on wheat in different parts of this 
country than any difference shown to exist at the Canadian line. 
As well attribute the difference in price between Fargo and New 
York City to the tariff as to ascribe all the eccentricities of the 
wheat market in Northwestern Canada to the tariff. The tariff, 
like an impassable mountain range, may facilitate a buy- 
ing control on one side of the line and temporarily depress 
the price, but the surplus from both sides in form of wheat or 
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flour goes to the same market and, quality for quality, brings 
the same price. The difference in price, of which the Senator 
speaks, is not husk and humbug, but the notion that this differ- 
ence is produced by the tariff or that the tariff is an enriching 
influence to the American farmer is husk and humbug. 

Mr. President, I have consumed far more time than I in- 
tended. This has been due to interruptions, though of this I 
do not complain. In this time I have discussed the tariff as it 
affects the farmer on his selling side and indicated how little 
part or lot he has in the tariff as a beneficiary. In his buying 
markets he has been the constant victim of its exactions. In 
the course of colloquy several Senators have inquired why we 
have not placed articles which the farmer must buy on the free 
list. I have said that in this respect the bill answers for itself. 
But with the indulgence of the Senate I add that, among other 
articles, we have taken from the dutiable schedules and placed 
on the free list the plow, the harrow, and the cultivator; the 
wagon, the thrashing machine, and the clover huller; the horse- 
rake, the baler, and the stacker; the cotton gin, the shredder, 
and the traction engine; the nail, the spike, and the horseshoe; 
the barbed wire, the harness, and the lumber; the grain drill, 
the mower, and the harvester; the boots, shoes, sewing ma- 
chines, and bagging cloth; and have reduced the duty on every 
other useful article that the farmer purchases for his farm or 
his household. 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator wili permit me, I should like to 
put in the Recorp some figures in reply to the argument of the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] as to the 
difference in the price of wheat right across the line in Canada 
and the United States by which he undertakes to create the 
impression that the tariff causes the difference in price. The 
report of the census shows that in 1912, on December 1, the 
price of wheat on the farm in Indiana was 93 cents, in IMi- 
nois 88 cents, in Michigan 96 cents, and in Wisconsin 83 cents. 
The Senator might take some of the time of the Senate and 
explain to us what caused the difference in the price of wheat 
from 5 to 15 cents a bushel on the same day of the same year in 
States lying side by side with each other and under the same 
tariff rate. 7 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLLETTE] gave to the Senate this morning some figures 
showing the difference in the cost of production here and abroad 
of some of the products in which we are interested just now; 
and, with his usual accuracy, he has demonstrated that there is 
a difference in the cost of production here and abroad as to 
some of the agricultural products. So we might, if we chose, 
rest our argument on that principle. But to my mind there isa 
broader question involved in the discussion than that of the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad, so far as 
agricultural products are concerned. 

It has been argued to the American producer and the Ameril- 
can farmer for a great many years that there should be built 
up here in this country a permanent home market. While at 
the time the discussion began it was not demonstrable that it 
was of any peculiar or exceptional benefit to him at that time, 
yet when there should have been established a home market 
which would be steady and near him he would in the end come 
to enjoy the benefit of having that home market at hand. That 
discussion continued through a long number of years, especially 
upon the part of the party to which I belong. 

As was said by the Senator from Wisconsin this morning, 
there came a time when the American farmer began to enjoy 
the home market. As that time approached it was noticeable 
in this country that there was a disposition upon the part of all 
parties to turn over that home market to some one other than 
the American farmer, or at least to make him compete for it. 
As scon as it was discovered that in all probability this home 
market was proving of some value and of some benefit to the 
American farmer, our friends in the East began to say among 
themselves: “ We should like to purchase our agricultural prod- 
ucts from Canada. We can go over into Canada; it lies closer 
to some of us; the transportation is shorter in some instances. 
In any event, if we have the vast agricultural fields of Canada 
competing with the agricultural interests of the United States, 
it stands to reason we will get our agricultural products cheaper 
than we do now.” So there grew up in this country within the 
last few years this idea of reciprocity with Canada as to farm 
products. 

What was the basic principle upon which the proposition of 
reciprocity with Canada was based? How and why was it 
argued that we should enter into this relationship with Canada? 
It was argued throughout the country where it had most effect 
that it would inevitably give the American consumer cheaper 
products; that it would benefit the people in the towns and 
cities; and that by reason of throwing into the American mar- 


ket the agricultural products from the great fields of Canada it 
must necessarily follow that the American consumer would get 
the benefit of it. 

Of course the consumer could not get the benefit of a cheaper 
price unless the price were reduced; and a reduction of the 
price must necessarily affect the price which the American 
farmer was to receive for his product. 

The argument which was made in the Senate two years ago, on 
both sides of the Chamber, was based upon that proposition— 
that free trade between these countries would give us cheaper 
farm products, and thereby necessarily compel the American 
farmer to sell in a cheaper market. Does any one contend that 
that was not the theory upon which reciprocity was urged? 
Some of us opposed the measure at that time for the reason 
that we believed it would have the effect of reducing the price 
of farm products, although we did not believe that the reduction 
of price to the farmer would necessarily reach the consumer, 
for the reason that it would be taken up by meat and flour 
combines, as proved literally true in the case of free hides. 
Everyone knows we placed hides on the free list to get cheaper 
leather goods, but that instead of leather goods going down 
they went up. The reciprocity measure nevertheless passed 
this body, passed the other body, and became, so far as we were 
concerned, a law. Fortunately, it was afterwards defeated 
through no efforts of ours. 

This bill carries out precisely the same policy that was em- 
bodied in the reciprocity treaty, and I assume for the same 
purpose and for the same reason. I must say, however, that 
there is no inconsistency between the position which our Dem- 
ocratic friends assume and their former teachings, because they 
have advocated, whether they have been willing to put it in 
effect or not, free trade from the beginning. There certainly 
was an inconsistency so far as the party to which I belong was 
concerned. But if our Democratic friends had treated in this 
bill the farmer as they have treated others we would have no 
right to complain. But they are not willing to apply free trade 
except to the producer. 

If the home market does not belong to the American farmer: 
if, so long as we have agricultural land in this country sufficient 
to feed 200,000,000 people, the home market does not belong to 
those who are prepared and ready to furnish it when the prices 
are such as to induce them to go into the business, then there 
is nothing in the doctrine of protection. 

If protection is not a system, whole and entire, a policy uni- 
versal in its effect and application, diversifying industries, 
giving men different avocations and walks in life, through and 
by means of which we develop citizenship, then it is a propo- 
sition that can not be defended on any ground at all. 

So the moment the Republican Party brought into Congrgss 
the doctrine of reciprocity, or free trade for the producer Id 
protection for the manufacturer, that moment it presented an 
argument against protection which could not be answered. The 
first time the American people got an opportunity to deal with 
the subject, while it may be “sentimental,” it may be “ fanci- 
ful,” the American farmer repudiated the doctrine that he 
should be compelled to sell in a free-trade market and buy in 
a protected market. He administered his rebuke to us, and he 
will administer his rebuke to you. 

We have had some difficulties in our party for the last few 
years, and some of those difficulties have been so personal in 
their nature that we have overlooked some of the others which 
were economic and were superinduced by reason of a change 
in policy. But one of the reasons why the Republican Party 
met such disaster in the last campaign was the fact that the 
most loyal constituency a party ever had—the American 
farmer—had been betrayed, and he resented it. We will either 
get right on this question and stay right, or we will stay 
whipped—not by a party which does the same thing, but 
by some party big enough and broad enough and brave enough 
to treat all our people alike. 

I have heard considerable discussion in this Chamber at this 
session of the disposition of the present incumbent of the 
White House to enforce his ideas with reference to this tariff 
bill, a subject which I am not about to discuss. I only want to 
say that I do not get very much comfort out of these criticisins, 
for if the Republican Senators in this Chamber had voted ac- 
cording to their convictions when the reciprocity bill was passed, 
in my judgment, there would not have been 10 votes in favor of 
it on this side of the Chamber. It was a disaster; it was a 
treacherous betrayal of as loyal a constituency as a great party 
eyer had. I denounced then and I denounce now. 

We have precisely the same thing in this bill. While it does 
not impeach the Democratic Party with the inconsistency with 
which the reciprocity bill impeached us, it will have, in our 
judgment, precisely the same effect. The discrimination in this 
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bill against the American agriculturist I think must be appar- 
ent even to the supporters of the measure. It is true that they 
argue that there is no discrimination because of the fact, as 
said by the Senator from Indiana, that the farmers are not 
benefited now. But if we be right, if the American farmer be 
right in his belief that the present law does benefit him, then 
I think no Senator upon that side of the Chamber would con- 
tend that this bill itself is not aggressively discriminatory 
against the American producer and against the American farmer. 

A leading London paper said a short time ago: 

The new tarif justifies the wisdom of the Canadian dg in refus- 

Ing to in away their economic independence at instance of 
President Wilson's predecessor. A large portion of what was offered to 
the Dominion on condition of becoming an adjunct of the United States 
is now presented to her for nothing. 

All people who have interpreted it from the outside have con- 
sidered the bill as carrying within itself the same discrimina- 

ry features against the American producer that the reciprocity 

ill contained. 
My able friend from Montana said awhile ago that the duty 
upon these farm products was a “mental duty ”—a felicitous 

hrase, and one which I have no doubt represents the convic- 

on of the Senator from Montana. But let me ask this ques- 
tion : If it is a mere mental duty, affording the American farmer 
merely some sentimental pleasure if indeed it does not protect 
him in any way whateyer, pray tell me what possible benefit 
will be derived by the American consumer by reason of taking 
the duty off of agricultural products? 

We know that it has been argued, interviews have been given, 
speeches haye been made, that one of the objects and purposes 
of this bill was to reduce the cost of living. I have many of 
them here upon my desk, and I think I may say that I have 
read no less than 20 articles and speeches to the effect that the 
cost of living would be reduced to some extent by reason of 
taking the duty off these agricultural products. 

Of course, if it be true that this duty is a mere mental duty, 
then the arguments which have been made that taking it off 
would reduce the cost of living are mere mental gymnastics. 
The one must follow the other, because if it does not injure the 
American farmer it must necessarily be that it will not benefit 
the American consumer. So I say that there is a broader ques- 
tion involved in this discussion than the mere question of the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

Mr. President, almost every civilized nation has experimented 
at some time or other with the building up of its purely com- 
mercial interests at the expense or through the neglect of its 
agricultural interests. Every nation which has done so has 
suffered—its social and economic conditions have become in- 
volved and weakened, its standard of citizenship has deterl- 
orated, and distress has been the ultimate result. The agricul- 
tural interests are generally at a great disadvantage in such a 
contest. They have not the means nor the time generally for 
a close and effective organization, they have not the access to 
the instrumentalities through which public opinion may be 
formed, and tey are generally, so far as numbers are concerned, 
inadequately represented at the council table where measures 
are framed or in the halls of legislation where they are enacted 
into laws. One has been indifferent indeed to passing events 
for the last 20 years who has not observed the dominancy of 
the purely commercial interests in legislation and administra- 
tion and the setting in of the movement in this country which 
at certain periods has been started in other countries. 

This bill before us is the most pronounced step in that direc- 
tion yet taken. It is unwise, to my way of thinking, in many 
of its features as ‘o all interests, but as to the agricultural 
interests it is not only unwise but harsh and condemnatory. 
That interest which is free of combines and monopoly, that inter- 
est in which competition still prevails in its fullest scope, that 
interest which is just now coming to its own in the realization 
of fair compensation and fair prices is to be made more and 
more the hewers of wood and drawers of water for all other 
interests. 

I want therefore to survey briefly some historic facts, for we 
are only repeating history. We are only doing, without half 
the reason or justification, what other people equally presumptu- 
ous and equally shortsighted, equally subservient to false theo- 
ries, and equally blind to the true principles of national 
strength have done. I do not want to torment inconstant hearts 
by recalling the advice of discarded deities, but I remember as 
I speak of it that Jefferson said: 

1 ities of our coun ti 1 
T1177... 
83 8 or a city of Tandon. EAST 

And again he said in 1817; 


The history of the last 20 years has been a significant lesson for us 
all to depend for necessaries upon ourselves alone. 


A nation with countless thousands of acres of agricultural 
lands capable of producing almost everything through its vari- 
ous climates which comes to the table in the way of necessaries, 
a nation thus equipped ought to adopt those policies which will 
encourage and protect, foster and build up its agricultural inter- 
ests. We ought to give strength to our citizenship, breadth and 
wholesomeness to our civilization, health and permanency to our 
social order, and economic soundness to our industrial life by 
encouraging men to leave the centers of population and go to 
the farms by preparing in a distinct and settled and positive 
way to live off of our own acres, out of our own gardens, and 
from our own farms. 

The American market belongs to the American farmer. Any 
policy which takes that market away from him or compels him 
to compete with others for it under such conditions as to em- 
barrass or discourage is unwise both as a question of economics 
and a question of government. It is a policy which was con- 
demned by Washington, by Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Jackson, by Lincoln, McKinley, and Roosevelt. It is a policy 
which has been condemned not only from the lips of wise and 
devoted public servants, but it has been condemned by experi- 
ence, and its unwisdom, its folly, are written in unmistakable 
terms over more than one page where we find recorded the 
fatuous efforts of men to adopt it. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, we have in this 
country sufficient agricultural land to feed 200.000,000 people. 
We have vast areas of abandoned and unoccupied farms. Take 
the great State of New York, the Empire State of the Union. 
There are large areas of land in that State which have become 
vacant and unoccupied. The people have moved into the cities. 
They have left agricultural pursuits, diminished the field of 
production, and increased the field of consumption. 

That is true with reference to a great many of the Eastern 
States. We are now engaged in every way which ingenuity has 
been able so far to suggest in different schemes by which to in- 
vite people to go to the farms, by which to turn the immigration 
from the cities back to the agricultural region. It is a matter 
which is engaging the attention of the best thinkers and the 
greatest publicists of our Nation how to take from these con- 
gested centers, where American citizenship is being degraded 
and broken down by a condition of affairs and environment 
which they can not conquer, and turn people to the American 
farms, to the agricultural regions. 

So long as we place a discriminatory statute upon the statute 
books which has the effect of lessening the incentive to agri- 
culture and of stimulating the incentive to manufacture, that 
condition will go on and all the theorists and party policies and 
sc ea ara for country life will have pursued their work in 
vain. 

I am not going to take much of your time to go back in 
ancient history. I know that the Senate would be impatient 
to go into these matters, but I do want to call attention very 
briefly to two or three instances which, it seems to me, throw 
some light upon the question that we have got to take care of 
our agricultural interests in order to maintain and take care 
of our citizenship and our civilization. 

Early in the Roman history Rome concluded, through her 
Emperors, to rely upon foreign nations for their food. Tacitus, 
speaking of this matter, said: 

Formerly their armies in their distant provinces were provisioned 


from fertile Italy, but now they had preferred to loit Africa and 
Egypt, and the of the man people were given up to the 
chances of the winds and the waves. 


In other words, at this time Rome began to purchase her 
agricultural products exclusively of those two nations, where 
they could be produced so much cheaper, upon the theory that 
it was best to purchase where you could purchase cheaper. The 
result of that is known to all the writers of Roman history. It 
had the effect of causing the abandonment of all -the great 
agricultural fields of the Roman Empire. 
ae historian Treitschke, writing upon that subject later, 


Old industries also re protection st forelgn competition, 
In this res Italy teaches us a valuable lesson. If protective tariffs 
against atic African breadstuffs had been introduced in time 
the old I social 


peasantry would have been preserved and the 
conditions would have remained 1 Oe 


But Roman traders could 
oe cheap grain from Africa without drance and the rural indus- 
decayed, the rural 


population disappeared, and the Campagna 
which surrounds the capital became a vast desert. 


The landowners and workmen of Italy left the agricultural 
fields of Italy, crowded into the cities of Italy, and became a 
mob living upon the products of foreign nations, and for all 
time measuring the degradation and fall of that illustrious 
citizenship. Mixed up with and an inseparable element of the 
disintegrating forces of the Roman nation was the decay of her 
agriculture. 
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Mr. President, in 1842 Peel presented his famous budget to 
Parliament. He announced that in the end it would enable him 
to reduce duties, and the final result was free trade for England. 
It was said that the English people were entitled to a free 
market basket, and therefore the agricultural interests were 
put in competition with the agriculture of the world. The pro- 
ducers of England were placed in open and free competition 
with the producers of all countries. It is interesting to note 
the debate which took place at this time. It was clearly 
demonstrated by facts and figures that there was no place from 
which agricultural products could come and compete with the 
agriculturists of England. It was said that France could not 
furnish any wheat and that the people of the United States 
had need of more than they were producing, and that in any 
eyent the freight charges were an absolute protection, and mer- 
chants and business men demonstrated with their usual accu- 

acy that the agriculturists of England need not suffer because 
of the great freight charges. 

The effect of this policy, however, was altogether different 
from that which it had been figured. The depression in agri- 
culture was immediate, lasting, and ruinous. Business distress 
nnd business demoralization, so far as the agricultcral interests 
were concerned, were universal. It is now a fact of which the 
English historians take notice that the suffering and poverty 
among the farmers of England was startling. 

I am not going to stop to argue to-day whether free trade for 
England, situated as England was, was a good thing for her 
or not. I only want to show from the history of the agricultural 
interest of England that from the day and hour that the free- 
trade policy was inaugurated the story of the agricultural in- 
dustry in England is as sad and tragic as is anywhere to be 
found in the history of the world. I can give it to you better in 
figures than I can in words. 

In 1866 England had in cultivation in wheat 3,126,431 acres. 
To-day she has in cultivation in wheat 1,804,045 acres. Wales 
had in 1866, 118,862 acres of wheat; to-day 38,487 acres. In the 
vast wheat fields, under the very shadow of the great manufactur- 
ing interests of England, where freight rates and transportation 
and all these questions work to the benefit of the agriculturists, 
they have passed from the wheat fleld to the truck patch and 
from the truck patch to pasturing, and to-day the hunter and 
his hounds pursue the game in almost the center of the great 
industrial interests of England. 

In 1866 of barley they had an acreage of 1,877,387 acres; 
to-day they have an acreage of 1,337,513 acres. 

Of rye, 50,570 acres in 1866; 39,962 acres now. 

Of beans, 492,586 acres; to-day 299,846 acres. 

Of peas in 1866, 314,206 acres, and but 166,182 acres now. 

In 1866 the acreage of potatoes was 311,151 acres; to-day it 
is 402,505 acres; in this instance an increase. 4 

In cabbage in 1866, 159,539 acres; to-day 139,513 acres. 

In carrots, 15,598 acres in 1866; to-day 10,441 acres. 

Mr. LODGE. Perhaps the Senator has not the figures, but 
I take it there was more decline between the repeal and 1866. 
In 1840, the date of Sir Robert Peel's repeal of the corn law, 
there was more land in wheat than there was in 1866. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is true, Mr. President. I had to 
take some period over which to measure. I took the period and 
figures as I found them tabulated by English writers on the 
subject. i 

Mr, LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH, But the entire table in regard to this matter 
will be found in Prof. Prothero’s book on English farming, in 
the appendix. G 

But in addition to the figures, Mr. President, I want to read 
briefly some of the extracts which may be had from publie 
men and impartial historians of that country, showing the de- 
cline in the agricultural interests of that country from 1846 to 
the present time. e 

february 19, 1850, Mr. Disraeli, in the House of Commons, 
after a petition had been presented showing the distress of the 
agricultural interests of that country, said: 

We have to-night to inquire what is the best course to remove, if 
possible, certainly to mitigate, that unprecedented depression to which 
the petifioners have referred. We believe that that distress bas been 
occasioned by recent legislative enactments— 

To wit, the anticorn statute— 
by the recent repeal of the Inws which regulated the importation of 
foreign agricultural products. 

In the same speech he calls attention to the fact that the cul- 
tivators of the soil for the last few years had realized nothing 
whatever from their lands. In the same speech he again says, 
speaking of the agricultural interests: 

Their distresses are now seyere. You ean not alleylate those distresses 


by referring, as some of the noble lord’s colleagues haye done, to the 
otherwise rampant prosperity of universal England, It has been truly 


. 


said that It has been Impossible to exaggerate the agitation which pre- 
valls out of doors with respect to this agricultural suffering. 

On March 28, 1879, the same distinguished speaker said: 

No one, I think, can deny that the depression of the agricultural 
interests is exeessive. Though I can recall several periods of suffering, 
none of them have ever equaled the present lu its intenseness. Let 
us consider what may be the principal causes of this distress. tes 
The remarkable feature of the present agricultural depression is this— 
that the agricultural interest is suffering from a succession of bad 
harvests, and that these bad haryests are accompanied for the first 
time by extremely low prices. 

Prior to that time, when the aricultural interests were de- 
pressed by reason of bad crops, they had at least been able to 
realize a fair price for their products, but at this time they 
were unable to realize a fair price by reason of the fact that the 
market had been taken away from them, or was being taken 
away from them. 


That is a remarkable clreumstance which has never before occurred, 
a circumstance which has never before been encountered. In old days, 
when we had a bad harvest we had also the somewhat dismal compen- 
sation of higher prices. That is not the condition of the present. On 
the contrary the harvests are bad and the pace are lower. That is 
a new feature that requires consideration, There can be no doubt that 
the diminution of the 48 8 wealth by the amount of 280.000.000 
suffered by one class begins to affect the general wealth of the country 
and is one of the sources of the depression not only of agriculture, 
but also of commerce and trade. No candid mind Sula deny that this 
is one of the reasons for that depression. Nor is it open to donbt that 
foreign competition has exercised a most injurious influence on the 
agricultural interests of the country. The country, however, was per- 
fectly warned that, if we made a great revolution in our industrial 
system and put an end to the policy of protection, such would be one 
of the consequences which would accrue. * Agriculture just 
now is producing much less than it did before. Nearly a million acres 
have gone out of cereal cultivation, and it is sufferlog from forei 
competition, which, even in its own home market, it has unsuccessfully 
to encounter. 

So, beginning, Mr. President, with 1851, only a short time after 
the repeal of the corn laws, after free trade was established, 
was the inception of the agricultural suffering among the agri- 
cultural interests of England, 

There has never been a year, so far as my investigation has 
permitted me to go, in which there has not been an increase 
and accentuating of that suffering and that depression, and 
to-day Lloyd-George is striving with all the ingenuity within 
him to work some kind of relief to the agriculturists of England. 

Mr. Walpole, in his History of England, volume 4, page 378, 
said: 

It was calculated by a competent statistician, Mr. Giffin, that the 
average price of agricultural products was one-third lower in 1877 
1879 than In 1867-1860. Every class connected with agriculture was 
suddenly confronted with severe distress, 

Again, he says: 

In every year from 1869 to 1879 abont a hundred thousand fewer 
acres were sown with wheat in the United Kingdom and some 1,500,000 
more acres were sown with wheat in the United States. 

Again, he says: 

Universal distress was again increasing the rolls of criminals in the 
country, 

Mr. Paul in his history of England says: 3 

There was, however, one class of workers— 


He had been speaking of the general prosperity of England— 
who had nothing to spare for luxuries and too little even to provide 
themselyes with the bare necessities of life. The agricultural laborers 
in 1872, though not nominally slaves, were unable by their utmost exer- 
tions to obtain on an average more than 12 shillings a week. 

Molesworth in his history devotes a chapter to the distress of 
the agricultural interests from 1850 on. 

In one of the land commissioners’ reports of the royal com- 
mission, dated about 1804, it was said: 

The acreage abandoned in despair fs steadily increasing, and in a few 

cars, unless some change takes place, whole parishes will be out of cul- 

vation. Farmhouses, farm buildings, laborers, cottages are becoming 
ruins, and ali this within easy distance of London. The most congested 
districts in Ireland afford no more alarming spectacle. 

The evidence before the royal commission in 1897 disclosed 
an increasing spread of the disaster and distress. Farms were 
gradually being abandoned, drainage neglected, mortgages being 
foreclosed, and that condition still continues. 

Mr. President, you can not measure that condition of affairs 
by any question of the slight rise In the price of food, even if 
such were true, as to the other citizens of the country, although, 
in my opinion, it would not be true. It is not the price of farm 
products which makes the high cost of living, but the combina- 
tions which control the American market place. In this great 
Republic, which has such a large agricultural area, it stands to 
reason that we should produce that which we are to consume. 
If we had a limited area, if the congested centers were not over- 
occupied, if the healthy condition of American citizenship could 
be maintained, there might be some argument which would con- 
vince me in the handling of these statistics and in the questions 
of supposed inereased prices. But anything which makes the 
farm idle or would leave the great agricultural fields unoccupied 
would be a menace to our citizenship and our institutions which 
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it would be difficult, in my judgment, for human language to 
measure or portray. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yleld to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. I hold in my hand a telegram recelved to-day 
from London as to the cost of living there. I do not know 
whether or not the Senator has it there? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not. 

Mr. WARREN. Itis in a few words. May I read it? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. The item is in to-day's Washington Times, 
and reads: 

COST OF LIVING UP IN BRITAIN 14 PER CENT. 
Lonpon, August 13. 

Striking figures showing the increased cost of living are contained in 
a voluminous report ed by the British Board of Trade, according 
to which present prices are the highest in 25 years. 

Retail prices of food have risen 14 per cent since 1900, while wages 
haye increased only 3 per cent. 

Prices of almost all foodstuffs, except tea and sugar, have risen, the 
greatest increases being in bacon, 32 per cent, and potatoes, 46 per cent. 

People have been able to meet the advances only by reducing con- 
sumption. ; 

This, I thought, would be apropos of the very able argument 
the Senator from Idaho has been advancing as to farming or 
the lack of farming in Great Britain. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I desire to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
to what nation those figures apply? 

Mr. WARREN. The telegram is from Great Britain—Lon- 
don, England—and, of course, as the Senator from Rhode Island 
will understand, a matter of 3 per cent increase in wages upon 
the basis that wages rest in England would not correspond 
with an advance of 3 per cent in wages in this country, but 
would be much less in dollars and cents. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator from Idaho? 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand all those commodities 
in Great Britain are on the free list. If that be true, I can 
not understand how farm products could be increased in value 
under the theory that the Senator from Idaho is now expound- 
ing. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from Idaho will allow me just 
a moment to answer that, I will say that it is perfectly plain 
that if you make the occupation of farming so unprofitable that 
farmers will leave their land uncultivated, as the Senator from 
Idaho has well protrayed in Great Britain, the natural result 
of that in time must be higher prices and a higher cost of 
living. 

Mr CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
Idaho just once more? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As I understand it, the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho is discussing what might be the tendency of 
the pending bill, which places a great many agricultural prod- 
ucts on the free list. As to the abandoned farms of whicn the 
Senator from Idaho has been speaking, that has all occurred 
under the highest protective tariff we have ever had. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Idaho was also speaking 
of abandoned farms in Great Britain because of the free impor- 
tation of farm products into that country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In New York and in New England 
also the Senator has spoken of farms being abandoned. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] is correct. I did speak of that fact, and it is a 
fact; but what I said was and what I repeat, and as was sug- 
gested by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] this 
morning, the American farmer is approaching the time when it 
is demonstrable that he can receive some benefits from this 
system. From 1870 to 1890 there was thrown under cultivation 
in this country, by reason of the occupancy of the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley, an agricultural region almost equal to that of 
Canada. By reason of the spread of the agricultural interests 
and by reason of the occupancy of so much of that land, the 
production of agricultural products was such that everyone 
knows that the prices, as we say, went to pieces. The farmer 
burned his corn and his hay rotted in the stack. Now the 


American farmer is coming back for the first time in 30 or 40 
years. During the last 10 years his prices have been going up 
where he could receive a reasonable compensation for his 
Services. 

Just as that condition of affairs is happening, when this sys- 
tem may be so distributed that he may share its benefits, the 
selfishness of mankind, always predominant, proposes to put 
him again in competition with an area equal to that of the 
great Mississippi Valley when it was put under agricultural 
dominion. Everyone knows that the agriculturist in this coun- 
try has suffered; that he has not shared either in legislation or 
otherwise; but the sad part of it is not only that he has not 
shared, but there seems to be a determination now that he shall 
not share. As the time approaches when the great home market 
is to furnish him adequate compensation for his labor the long 
season through he is put in competition with Canada and 
Argentina. 

If there is an industry in this bill with a duty or no duty 
which peculiarly threatens its destruction, it is an agricultural 
industry ; if there is an industry here above which is suspended 
the Damocles sword of an experiment, it is an agricultural in- 
dustry. The beet-sugar grower, the cane-sugar grower, the 
sheep raiser, and the general farmer, and those things which 
are attached to the farm, representing the great producing and 
agricultural interests of this county—it is their products which 
are put upon the free list. 

But, Mr. President, before I take final leave of the subject I 
want to quote a little further from English history. 

Mr. Prothero, in his standard work on English farming, says: 


Since 1862 the tide of agricultural prosperity had ceased to flow; 
after 1874 it turned and rapidly ebbed. A period of depression began, 
which, with some fluctuations in severity, continued throughout the rest 
of the reign of Queen Victoria and beyond. * * # arming suf- 
fered from the same causes as every other home industry. In addi- 
tion, it had its own special difficulties. The collapse of British trade 
checked the growth of the consuming power at home at the same time 
that a series of inclement seasons followed by an overwhelming in- 
crease of foreign competition paralyzed the efforts of farmers, * * * 
In 1875-76 the increasing volumes of imports prevented prices from 
rising to compensate deficiencies in the yield of corn. + At 
the moment when English farmers were already enfeebled by their 
loss of capital they were met by a staggering blow from foreign com- 
petition. They were fighting against low prices as well as adverse 
seasons, 


Speaking of the report of the Duke of Richmond's commission 
upon the subject of agriculture, the same authority says: 


The report of the commission established beyond possibility of ques- 
tion the existence of severe and acute distress, and attributed its 
prevalence primarily to inclement seasons, secondarily tô forei 


ponton: The worst was by no means over. On the con- 
rary, the pressure of forei competition gradually extended to other 
branches of agriculture. The momentum of a great industry in any 


ga direction can not be arrested in a day; still less can it be 
iverted toward another goal without a considerable expenditure of 
time and money. * * * But as time went on the stress told more 
and more heavily. Manufacturing populations seemed to seek food 
markets everywhere except at home. Enterprise gradually weakened; 
landlords lost their ability to help, farmers their recu 
Prolonged depression checked costly improvements. Drainage was prac- 
tically discontinued. Both owners and occupiers were engaged in the 
task of making both ends meet on vanishing incomes. Land deteriorated 
in condition; less labor was employed; less stock was kept; bills for 
cake and fertilizers were reduced. 
Again, the author says: 


In September, 1897, a royal commission was appointed to inquire 
into the depression of agriculture. The evidence made a startling reve- 
lation of the extent to which owners and occupiers of land and the land 
itself had been . since the report of the Duke of Richmond's 
commission. It showed that the value of produce had diminished by 
nearly one-half, while the cost of production had rather' increased than 
diminished; that quantities of corn land had passed out of cultivation; 
that its restoration while the present prices prevailed was economically 
impossible; that its adaptation to other uses required an immediate 
outlay which few owners could afford to make. Scarcely one bright 
feature relieved the gloom of the outlook. Foreign competition had 
falsified all predictions. No patent was possible for the improved proc- 
esses of agriculture. They could be appropriated by all the world. The 
skill which British farmers had acquired by a half a 1 | of costly 
experiments was turned against them by forei agriculturalists work- 
ing under more favorable conditions. ven distance ceased to afford 
its natural protection, either of time or of cost of conveyance, for not 
even the perishable products of forelgn countries were excluded from 
English markets. 


The present chancellor of the exchequer of England, the 
famous Lloyd George, standing in his place in Parliament, de- 
clared: 


There is no important industry in which those who are engaged in it 
are so miserably paid as that of the agricultural laborer. I think their 
wages and their housing conditions are a perfect scandal to this great 
country. * * © My honorable friend has called attention to the 
fact that there has been a great deal of emigration and, what is still 
more important, migration from the agricultural districts during the 
last few years. Those who are acquainted with the facts will not be 
astonished at the numbers who have left those districts and they must 
be surprised that many more have not left. When wages are so much 


rative power. 


better in the mining areas and other areas it is marvelous that able- 
bodied men should be prepared to go on laboring at all seasons for the 


ts the 
country 


miserable reward which labor on the soil brings to them. * 
We are losing our population in rural areas and in some r 
best part of our population. * You can not get a grea 
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built up permanently en conditions which make rural life unpopular, 
putting it at its lowest, and that is really the ease now. 

The chancellor, speaking in Parliament at an earlier date in 
April, 1909, said: 

Any man who has crossed and reerossed this country from north to 
south and east to west must haye been perplexed at finding that there 
was so much waste and wilderness possible in such a crewded little 
island. There are millions of acres in this country which are more 
stripped and sterile than they were and providing a living for fewer 
poople than they did even a thousand years n acres which abroad 
would either be clad in profitable trees or be brought even to a higher 
state of cultivation. * * We are not getting out of the land any- 
thing like what it Is capable of endowing us with of the enormous 
quantity of agricultural and dairy produce and fruit, and of the timber 
whieh te imported into this pel nt a considerable portion could be 
raised on our own land. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to pursue this feature of 
the diseussion further, nor shall I enter upon an analysis of the 
contemporary conditions in England—although the latter would 
be an interesting subject and possibly more instructive than 
the past. Cobden said that it was his purpose to make Eng- 
land the workshop of the world. We may admit for the sake of 
the argument that that has been accomplished. Let us concede 
the commercial supremacy of this maryelous nation; let us con- 
cede, furthermore, that situated as England is it was states- 
manship to turn her course in the direction which was taken 
from 1842. But I do not envy her nor covet for our country her 
supremacy. Her industrial record discloses nearly a hundred 
years of continuous, unrelieyed hardship, and deadening dis- 
tress and poyerty among her agricultural people. Her official 
reeords are crowded with report after report revealing in 
reluctant language the suffering and pauperism among her 
farmers. Yon may argue that free trade was not the cause 
of this, and I may argue that it was, and honest men may 
finally separate without agreement as to who is right. 

But one thing is sure, the fact ean not be denied, and if free 
trade did not eanse the distress and suffering and abandoned 
acres it did not relieye from them. If it was not the cause, it 
was not the remedy. In any event the surging, diseontented 
mob crowding Trafalgar Square, enjoying at most but half the 
wage of the laborer in America, and the thousands and thou- 
sands of acres once clothed in plenty, the home of that sturdy 
class of yeomanry who made England great, and so long as 
they lived kept her great, now abandoned, given over to utter 
waste or to the pleasure of the huntsman with his hounds, are 
not things for us to imitate—the policy which brings about these 
conditions is not a policy for the United States, with her millions 
of acres, with a Government dependent upon the wholesomeness 
and the strength of her citizenship, to adopt. Moreoyer, if free 
trade did not cause this condition, even if it can not remedy it, 
as it has not, I prefer to avoid that policy. I prefer yet awhile 
the doctrine of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson, of Blaine, Gar- 
field, and McKinley; all those who believe that we should pro- 
duce what we want, depend upon ourselves for what we need, 
diversify occupation, build up citizenship, and keep the home 
market as an incentive and protection for those who have 
cleaved the forests and conquered the desert and planted firmer 
and deeper than any other efass the foundations of the Republic, 
both economically and politically. 

It is said, as I have stated, that this is a “mental” or a 
mere “fanciful tariff,’ or, to put it in the more elegant and 
poetic language of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Snurvery], 
that it is a “humbug tarif.” The Senator from Indiana has 
spent three hours this afternoon trying to satisfy the farmer 
that it is a “hunibug tariff.” It would haye been very much 
easier to have just let it remain where it was if it did neither 
good nor harm, so that the American farmer could at least have 
had the elicitation of believing that he was protected. It did 
not hurt anybody, and it Is not going to lower the price of the 
product for the man in the city. Bread is going to be no 
cheaper, he said; meat no cheaper; all the things which we eat 
no cheaper. ‘Then why take away one of the mental pleasures 
of the agriculturist? Haye we arrived at the point where we 
are not only going to deny him a substantial interest, but we 
are not even going to permit him to enjoy his mental pleasure 
and felicitation? 

If it were possible, Mr. President, to benefit the consumers, 
then your argument would be strong in the places where that 
argument was made last fall; but when you say here upon the 
floor of the Senate that you can not benefit the consumer, then 
you give no reason under heaven or among men for remoying 
this duty and the possible incidental protection whieh it may 
afford to the great producing interests of the eountry. ‘The 
moment you say that you are going to reduce the cost of living 
by taking the duty off the products of the farm, you say that 
you are going to reduce the price of the farmers’ products, and 
therefore, standing here, where the light beats upon the throne 


and all that we say is recorded, and confronted by statistics 
and facts, you are compelled to admit that the argument made 
that you are going to reduce the cost of living is false in order 
that yon may escape the proposition that you are reducing it 
at the expense of the American farmer. 

A distinguished member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
after the bill had passed the House, had an interview in a New 
York paper which circulates throughout the Union, and in that 
interview he explained how they were going to reduce the cost 
of living. The interview is headed: 


Effect of tariff on living cost. 


This is an interview, and therefore I presume I am permitted 
to refer to it without a breach of the rules of the Senate. This 
distinguished member of the Ways and Means Committee, one 
of the various able men npon that committee, told the American 
people that they were going to reduce the cost of living in this 
way. He said: 


Food: AN duty has been taken off meats, fresh and prepared. This 
means that meat from Argentina can be imported to compete with the 
product of American packers. Under the Payne tarif the duty on tacon 
and hams was 20 pet cent; on fresh beef, 18 per cent; on veal, 15 per 
cent; on pork, 8 per cent: on lamb, 16 per cent. * * * 

Fruits: All citrous fruits—lemons, oranges, and 
duced from 14 to one-haif cent per pound, opening the markets of the 
Mediterranean to this country, The Payne tariff 1 prevented 
competition and limited the citrous-frnit supply to California aud 
Florida. All fresh fruits are cut from 25 cents to 10 cents a bushel, 
permitting importations from Canada and the Tropics. 

0 * * + * . 2 


Poultry, Hve, is cut from 3 cents to 1 cent per und; dead, from 
5 to 2 cents. Cheese is cut in various grades from 35 and 42 per cent 
to 20 per cent, This will particularly affect the cheaper grades, used 
In 3 by the average consumer. * * * 
utter, from 6 to 3 cents per pound; beans, from 45 to 25 cents a 
bushel; canned beans, from 24 to 1 cent a und; prepared vege- 
tables of all kinds, from 40 to per cent; pickles, from 40 to 25 per 
to 2 cents a dozen; onions, from 40 to 20 cenis a 
split peas, from 45 to 25 


apefruit—are re- 


In this list of articles, through and by means of which the 
cost of living is going to be reduced, you find no articles except 
those whieh relate closely to the American producer and to his 
yoeation and interests. Does anyone deny that the object and 
purpose, as it was expressed repeatedly during the last cam- 
paign, of the reduction of these duties was for the purpose of 
reducing the cost of living? Do not the campaign documents 
and the eampaign arguments from one end of this country to the 
other show that that was the object and purpose? I think it 
was your belief that it would reduce the cost of living; but it 
could do so only by reducing the price to the producer. Do you 
want to do that? You may do it, but I do not believe some of 
you want to do if. But we must repeat, after you reduce the 
price fo the farmer, how do you know that the present combines 
and trusts will let the consumer have the benefit? Instead of 
hazarding the interests of the farmer, why not go after these 
trusts? 

A short time ago an enterprising rancher in my State, ship- 
ping potatoes, put a postal card in each sack of potatoes which 
he shipped and asked the purchaser of those potatocs if he 
would please write him back and tell what he paid for the 
potatoes. The farmer sold the potatoes at 55 cents a sack. 
The people who wrote him back—there were several hundred of 
them—paid all the way from $1.50 to $2.50 a sack. Yet the 
potato raiser, the wheat raiser, the barley raiser, the wool 
raiser, the sugar-bect raiser, and that class of men are the only 
men who are singled out, so far as this particular line of duties 
is concerned, upon whom to experiment with reference to reduc- 
ing the price. The farmer plants his potatoes; he tills them 
the season through, in sunshine and in storm; he takes the 
chance of losing his crop; he harvests them; he hauls them to 
the depot; and he gets from 38 to 55 cents a bushel; the con- 
sumer pays $1.50 to $2.50; and yet you single out the potato 
raiser and the producer against whom to reduce the duty. The 
only man who could be affected as to price would be the farmer, 
who gets 55 cents. Lon do not reach the fellow who got $2.50 
for doing tn a few days what it took the labor and effort of the 
farmer for a season. 

Mr. President, I bave said about all I desire to say. I do not 
propose to undertake to discuss in detail these schedules. 
Others are better fitted to do so, and I shall not undertake the 
task; but in conclusion I want to say this, and this only; That, 
in my opinion, anything whieh is caleulated to discourage in 
any way American agriculture has its effect upon the entire 
country and will in the end have its depressing effect through- 
out the entire commercial interests of the United States. Not 
only that, but so long as our people are crowding to the cities, 
so long as the eities are filling up—and the congested centers 
are becoming more deplorable in their conditions and enyiron- 
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ment—it is the duty of the American Government not only here 
but in every other way possible to encourage people to go into 
the agricultural field. 

It leads to a healthier civilization, to a broader and stronger 
citizenship, to a citizenship better calculated to discharge the 
duties of citizenship of the Republic. It diversifies industries; 
it leads to a wholesome national life. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not intend to keep the 
Senate long at this moment. I want briefly, however, to com- 
ment upon some things in connection with the arguments made 
upon the other side. 

These duties upon cattle and meat and wheat and flour and 
corn either do result in benefit to the farmer or they do not. 
If they do result in benefit to the farmer, they can result in 
that benefit only in one way, and that Is by raising the price of 
his product. If they do raise the price of his product, that in- 
crease can have only one effect or tendency, and that is to in- 
crease the price of bread and meat to all the people of the United 
States, the poor as well as the rich, the low as well as the high. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator mean “raise the prices” 
or “maintain the prices”? Does he contend that prices will 
still rise for the farmer’s products? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I intended to use the word I did use— 
“raise”; and the Senator will understand, in a minute, why I 
used it. 

If these duties are operative and raise the prices, then you 
are taxing the meat and bread of the poor in order to contribute 
to the prosperity of the farmer. If that be true, so far as I am 
individually concerned, I am not willing to do it. Upon the 
other hand, if you embrace the other alternative, that they are 
not operative, then the removal of the duty will serve one good 
purpose, and that will be to undeceive—or, if. I may frame a 
strong Saxon word, to unfool—the farmers who have been 
deceived and fooled by political oratory and literature for so 
many years to believe that increasing prices are due to the 
tariff. In either event a good purpose will be subserved by re- 
moving the duty. In one event by decreasing the price of bread 
and meat; in the other by unfooling” the western and north- 
western farmer. 5 

Some one might ask which one of the two things I think it 
will do. My individual opinion does not cut much figure, but 
still I will give it. I do not believe it will raise the prices, and 
I will give my reason for saying that. I shall not run over and 
repeat the argument made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Suivety], which was very exhaustive and very complete, to wit, 
that it will not raise the prices because these are export articles, 
whose prices are not dependent upon the local market, except 
here and there in a momentary way, owing to other things 
upon which I need not dwell at this time—transportation and 
various other things—but are dependent on world-market prices. 
I think there are certain other forces—world forces—that are 
now so strong that the prices of meat and bread or the things 
out of which meat and bread are made are going to go up for 
quite some time to come. 

In the first place, the natural tendency of this age is one of 
industrial rather than agricultural development, a tendency 
which leads to the constant increase of urban populations as 
compared with rural populations. 

In the second place, this natural tendency is increased by the 
fact that in every civilized country of the world except one— 
Great Britain—there is a more or less high system of protection 
which bothouses the population into the cities at the expense of 
the country. 

The next great reason is that whether the interchangeable 
yalue of farm products as compared with one another and with 

_ manufactured products and with the price of labor shall in- 
erease or not, the apparent price will increase, because of the 
' decrease in value of that in which they are measured, to wit, 
gold. That decrease of the value of what they are measured 
in is brought about by the constantly growing increase of the 
| production of gold. If that stops, that tendency will stop. As 
long as that goes on, it will have its influence, whatever it may 
be, in raising prices. 

If I am right in my view of the matter, then, in the first 
place, this after-described effect will follow: The Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] is exactly right when he says that the back- 
bone of the strength of the Republican Party and of protection- 
ism in this country hitherto has been the western and the north- 
western farmer. If he finds out that notwithstanding the re- 


peal of these duties the prices of his products are going up any- 
how, he will cease to attribute their rise in recent years to 
protectionism, because he will have to attribute their rise in 
the years to follow to something else. Then he will say to you 
gentlemen across the Chamber: “You have fooled me long 
enough. You have made me believe a falsehood long enough. 
I am tired of it. Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. Now, I 
don't believe in you at all. and I am going to quit haying any- 
thing to do with you politically.” 

So much for that. Perhaps there is another reason why I 
believe it. 

If 1 am wrong in my conclusion, if, upon the other hand, 
this free listing shall result in a reduction of the prices of meat 
and bread, then we shall kave accomplished a much greater 
good than a mere political result. I do not want to see America 
go into the business of robbing the poor in order to enrich her 
landlords, as Germany is doing, and as England did up to the 
time of the repeal of the corn laws, and as France is doing 
to-day, and as Austria-Hungary is doing to-day. 

While upon that subject, the Senator from Idaho said some- 
thing about the comparative condition of the English farmers 
back in the corn-law days and now. I was surprised to hear 
him utter the opinion that they were better off then than now. 
All he has to do is to go to the agricultural part of mid-England 
to-day, and if he sees the farming classes there he will find 
the most prosperous set of men, outside of the farming classes 
of the United States, that are now to be found in the country 
anywhere in the world. And if he compares to-day’s English 
farmer with the English farmer of corn-law days he will com- 
pare Hyperion to a satyr. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think the Senator states a 
fact which, as he states it, is very likely true, because there 
are only about a dozen left, and they are very prosperous. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, well, I am awfully fond of a joke 
myself, and have sometimes been accused of destroying a dig- 
nified occasion by it; but whenever I indulge in a joke it 
possesses either the element of being harmonious with fact or 
else it possesses the element of being applicable to the situa- 
tion or the argument. 

Mr. BORAH. I hope the Senator will not suppose that I 
was trying to get into competition with him as to humor, I 
would not attempt such a thing as that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator had supposed that I meant 
that, he would have held me guilty of arriving at “a lame and 
impotent conclusion,” or competition at any rate. 

The farmers in England are better off to-day than they were 
in corn-law days. Now, mark me, I say farmers, not landlords. 
The landlords were better off then than they are now. The 
Senator says that certain tariff-reform people in England at 
that time persuaded the farmers of England that repealing the 
duty on corn and all that would not ruin them. Yes; they per- 
suaded them. They not only persuaded them, but the farmers 
of England remain persuaded up to this good day. In fact, they 
know it now, although only persuaded at first. 

Then the Senator indulged in a little imaginary history about 
Rome that was very amusing to a man who knows history. The 
upshot of his statement was that the reason Italy went to 
pieces, as far as her agriculture was concerned, was because 
Rome did not “protect” her farmers against the pauper labor 
and the pauper agricultural products of Asia and Africa. 

Every man who has been a student of Roman history kuows 
why the peasant and farmer class and the yeomen and old 
sturdy legionaries who were citizens of the Roman Empire went 
out of agriculture in Italy. The Senator mentioned the fact 
that in the immediate neighborhood of Rome—the Eternal City 
itself—the lands were lying idle, or else were devoted to great 
patrician estates, villas, amusements, game preserves, and one 
thing or another, and said, substantially, that it was owing to 
lack of protection for the farmer. It was not owing to that. It 
was owing to these two facts: 

First, Rome traveled farther in the direction of socialism 
than protectionism in America even has thus far gone. The 
principle underlying American protectionism, the most re- 
spectable argument made for it, is that it is intended to increase 
or maintain the wages of “the laboring man“; in other words, 
that it is to give something to the poor and to the laboring man 
as such. I have always thought that if you wanted to do that 
you could do it at less public expense by fixing a national 
standard of wages, and taking out of the Treasury at the end of 
each week for every man that did not earn the standard wage 
the difference between what he did earn and what he ought to 
have earned if he had earned the national standard. Then it 
would cost the people less and give the laborer more, because 
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none of it would leak to his boss on the way. But Rome went a 
step farther. She gave to all the free citizens of the city of 
Rome not only free bread but free circuses—panem et circenses. 
Do you suppose any man in Italy was going out to work on the 
farm 12 months of the year to make corn, when all he has to 
do is to come into the town of Rome and other towns with 
similar privileges plus a free circus and get it? 

Socialism destroyed the agriculture of Rome, and Italy par- 
tially; but the thing that destroyed it most was the system of 
slavery. The lands were farmed out to great patrician land- 
lords. They did not want free labor upon them. They brought 
in and substituted for free labor slave labor. Slave labor 
then, as always, was inefficient, because it is an unwilling labor. 
White slave labor is more inefficient than negro slave labor, 
because the white man is not only without hope, as the negro 
slave was, of any betterment of his own condition by his labor, 
but he is rebellious instead of being docile, as the negro slave 
was. So that Rome had this great system of labor disad- 
vantage to contend with. 

But I shall not enter into a discussion going away back into 
history. I have mentioned these things merely as saliently 
irrelevant characteristics of the argument to which we have 
just listened from the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAN], 

Now, to answer something of more weight. The Senator from 
Idaho gave us certain comparisons between the acreage in Eng- 
land in 1866 and the acreage in 1911, I believe, or some recent 
year, The Senator from Idaho was yery careful not to give us 
the agricultural production of the two years. Potatoes were one 
of the things the Senator spoke of. I find, for example, that in 
the year 1911 Engiand and Ireland, which I suppose are about 
as big as Pennsylvania and Delaware—I have not the time to 
make the comparison of areas now—produced more potatoes 
than the entire United States, from the Canadian line to the 
Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Potatoes raised in England, Ircland, and the United States in 1911. 

Bushels. 


129, 813, 000 
107, 178, 000 
233, 778, 000 


England 
Treland 


England, acres in wheat. 


1, 537; 200 
III esac re eps maps eer aes penta meen nents 1, 804, 000 
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In 1860, or thereabouts, the production of wheat in Great 
Britain was about 18 bushels to the acre. It is now 32 bushels 
to the nere. I find from the foregoing that in 1907 the acre- 
age in wheat in England was 1,537,200, and in 1911 it was 
1,804,000, a growth of nearly 300,000 acres in a tight little bit 
of an island—and not all the island at that, but just the English 
part of it—about as large as a good big American State. I find 
that in Scotland the acreage in wheat in 1907 was 48,000 acres, 
and in 1911 63,500 acres, which is about 15,000 acres of increase. 
I find that in 1907 England produced 53,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and in 1911 60,700,000, an increase of 7,700,000. I find 
that in 1907 Scotland produced 1,953,000 bushels, and in 1911 
2,786,000. 

There was a time during which England went out of the 
wheat business almost entirely. There was a period, not very 
remote in our history, when new lands and agricultural produc- 
tion were overtaking and passing agricultural demands, and 
when at the same time a dollar was becoming year by year more 
and more valuable. That led to prices of corn and wheat and 
all other farm products that were ruinous, as measured in dol- 
lars, to the farmer, not only in Great Britain, but on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, in Australia, and in America. During this 
period wheat was selling at about forty-odd cents a bushel here, 
if I remember correctly, and corn was selling at twenty-odd 
cents a bushel. At that time England went out of wheat produc- 
tion to a large extent and put her lands more and more into 
intensive farming. But I know by actual contact that there is 
to-day not a more prosperous farming class anywhere outside 
of the United States than in Oxfordshire and Warwickshire and 
mid-England, nor is there a people that spend their time more 
merrily. They take the week end off every week, and they are 
prada bowls and cricket and going to see regatta matches and 
a at. 


I speak of the farmers whom I met and with whom I had 
many pleasant hours of converse. I do not know about farm 
labor. I suppose farm labor there is like it is nearly everywhere 
else in the world and like the labor in the factory is—pretty close 
to the ground. I suppose it will stay there for a long time, 
until men learn the great truth which Jesus Christ taught—that 
there ought to be a sort of spiritually founded, individualistic, 
and yoluntary communism in the world; that the highest duty 
of a man is to work with all of his ability and all of his strength 
to do that which he can best do at the greatest profit, and out 
of his profit to keep of what he earns only that which he and 
his family need. Until that time comes I see no relief from 
the Savior’s utterance, The poor ye have always with you”; 
and, of course, the poorest of the poor will be those who work 
for wages. 

So much for that. I want to refute one other point made by 
the Senator and some other gentlemen, and that is what would 
be the effect upon exports and imports if we gave the world 
and that means Canada—free wheat and free flour. 

In the first place, remember, if you please, that we are not 
going to give free wheat or free flour either to Canadians 
until Canada gives to our farmers free access for their flour 
and wheat to the Canadian market. So when you ask what 
will be the effect of giving Canada free wheat and free flour, 
your question is exactly this: What will be the effect of both 
sides giving free markets to the other? What will be the effect 
of the removal of a tax burden levied by a tax on our con- 
sumers on Canadian wheat and flour provided that at the 
Same time Canada removes the tax which she levies on our 
wheat and flour when bought by her consumers? That is the 
precise question. 

My own opinion is that it will increase exports and imports 
from both countries, which seems at first blush paradoxical. 
But here is a great American city close to the border. Trans- 
portation reasons will make the Canadian farmer seeking the 
highest price send his wheat to the mill at that American city. 
Here is a great Canadian city close to the border. Transporta- 
tion reasons will make the American farmer seeking the highest 
price send his wheat to the Canadian mill city. So it will re- 
sult in the seeming paradox of increasing exports and imports 
from both countries, a seeming paradox, I say, because it is not 
a real paradox. All freedom of trade between all parts of the 
world invariably has that double result. 

I am no more afraid of competition between a Canadian 
Province and an American State—and if I were a Canadian I 
would be no more afraid of it either—than I am afraid of com- 
petition between Minnesota and North Dakota, or between Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia, or between Maine and Florida. 

One of the most curious things in the world is that men will 
insist upon hampering trade by tollgate-tariff taxes when they 
are always bending every energy to unhamper trade by every 
other means known to humanity. The very man who will stand 
here and argue for a protective tariff for protecting home in- 
dustry wants to build the Panama Canal to lessen the transpor- 
tation rate, which protects the man on the Pacific slope from 
foreign competition. The very man who stands here and says 
a Canadian Province will ruin an American State if the citizens 
of the State can buy things from Canada would spend a great 
deal of energy to make the freight rate between North Dakota 
and the State of Washington one-half of what it is now. So 
much for that. Now, upon one other point and I am through. 

But first I remember about the different prices of wheat in 
different places, which has been so much dwelt on in this 
debate. Without taking up the time of the Senate, but just 
to illustrate how foolish all that is and how it necessarily comes 
from local conditions, one place is an American milling cen- 
ter and another is a farming community in Canada across the 
border. Take it vice versa. Of course the price at the milling 
center exceeds that in the farming community. Prices vary in 
Canada just as prices vary in the United States. In order to 
illustrate that I want to insert from the Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1911 the average farm price of 
wheat per bushel on the first of each month. Remember, this 
is the farm price, so that transportation rates to milling centers 
have nothing to do with it. I will read only one year. I will 
take the year 1910. For the North Atlantic States it was $1.13, 
in round numbers; for the South Atlantic States, $1.20, in 
round numbers; for the North Central States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, $1.12, in round numbers; for the North Central 
States west of the Mississippi River, 98 cents, in round num- 
bers; for the South Central States, $1.12; and for the far West- 
ern States, an eyen dollar. I shall ask permission to insert the 
entire table. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be the order. 
The table referred to is as follows: s 
[From Yearbook, 1911.] 
Average farm price of wheat per bushel on the Ist of each month, 


Without objection, that will 


North Central 
United States. | North Atlantio aa hr sha States cast of 


Month. 


1910 


— 
© 
= 
— 


1910 


— 
kA 
— 
— 


1910 1911 


Cents, | Cents, . | Cenis, | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 

88.6 | 103.4| 91.5 113.1] 1011] 120.9 89.6 112.8 
89.8] 105.0) 91.6 115.8 102.8] 121.9] 91.0 114.8 
85.4) 105.1 89.6 | 117.6 | 100.5] 122.8] 88.8 114.0 
83.8 | 1045 88.0 | 117.2 97.5 | 121.2 83.5 110.7 
84.6 | 99.9 87.4 | 110.4] 7.8 115.3 83.3 108.4 
86.3 $7.0 | 90.0 105.6] 98.9] 113.3) 8.5 101.1 
$4.3 95.3 830} 102.9 05.3 108.8 82.3 97.0 
82.7 | 88.9 88.0 102.3 93.4 | 106.6] 73.6 98.2 
84. 8 95.8) 88.5} 100.6] 96.0] 100.1 82.3 95.1 
88.4 93.7 88.8 99.1 98.1 105.7 87.1 92.8 
91.5 90.5 91.0 7. 0 100.7 104.3 91.8 90. 4 
87. 4 80.4 93.1 93.4 97.7 | 102.9 89.4 88. 4 
= == — — 

North Central 

States west of 

Mississippi 
Month. River. 


— 
= 
= 
© 


1911 


87.3 98.5 95.0 | 112.3 79.8 100.0 
89.1 | 100.4 96.6 | 112.5 79.2 100.2 
83.6 | 100.1 92.7 | 113.8 | 77.2] 101.2 
82.0 100.3 62.7 113.3] 76.0] 101.1 
83.7 97.1 01.2 | 109. 3 77.8 94.4 
84.2] 91.5 93,5] 107.5] 81.5 91.0 
82.9] 94.4] 87.0} 97.1 82.8 88.9 
82. 1 100.5 84.7 100.0 82.3 90.1 
86.1) 95.6) 89.57 06.4 74.9 91.9 
90.7} 94.2 91.6] 06.1 76.0 86.0 
94.3 89.4 95.9 94.5 76.5 86.0 
89.5 88.2 94.7 G. 4 74.5 8.0 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, there Is one other thing I want to 
say. I do not want the country to think that I, at any rate, am 
intellectually dishonest with it. I do not want any Senator to 
think so. If anybody thinks I indorse every paragraph or 
proviso in the pending bill, then I reckon that he is mistaken, 
of course, I differ from the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Crarr] in one very important respect. The Senator does not 
seem to belieye in party government. I do. I do not know any 
way in the world of carrying on free government except in a 
bipartisan way. It happens always to have been and now to 
be a fact that countries which are despotic have no parties and 
countries which are free always bave parties and party govern- 
ment. In England, first and chief of all free Governments, the 
principle of party goes so far that a man untrue to party must 
resign office. When Napoleon constructed a government he 
made partisanship, or factlonalism,“ as he called it, a crime. 


Now, if you belleve in party at all, you have got to believe’ 


in a majority of the party ruling the party. When I strike a 
paragraph that I do not believe in, it does not faze me to 
support it. I have been touched up two or three times in this 
debate about my individual views on sugar. I do not believe 
in the sugar schedule of this bill, but I have got my choice 
between the Payne-Aldrich law and this bill as expressions of 
fiscal policy. I baye my choice between sustaining my col- 
leagues and my party and staying with them or deserting them 
and all hopes of future usefulness. No matter of principle is 
involved. A rate of taxation is never a matter of principle. It 
can not be. 

I haye said and I say now that the least burdensome of all 
taxes upon the consumer is a tax upon sugar, a reasonable tax. 
I was willing to have taken the English free-trade duty—40 
cents a hundred—which would haye put Louisiana out of busi- 
ness as completely as free sugar but would haye given the 
American Government $30,000,000 revenue in a manner least 
burdensomely laid upon the people—lald upon a finished product 
and not a raw material—and thereby enabling us to reduce 
still further the duties on clothing and other necessaries. But 
I do not even believe that I owe any apology to my constituents, 
the country, or myself for the fact that when we reach that 


schedule I shall vote for it as worded in this bill. I shall vote 
for it upon the general ground that I am not conceited enough 
and not egotistical enough to believe that I either ought to or 
could make my opinion prevail against the opinion of the vast 
majority of the school of politics to which I belong. 

I am a good deal of an individualist. I am a good deal of a 
worshiper of Thomas Jefferson, who was the high chief of 
individualists. I believe the world is to be saved by indi- 
vidualism and by the emphasis of the fact of the individual's 
personal right and Uberty as against governmental power. 

But I have never seen any way of accomplishing any im- 
portant result in this world except by “team work.” Politics, 
baseball, football, and church work are all the same in this 
regard. A man takes himself very seriously who thinks he can 
accomplish much by himself. If he forgets all the other 
spheres that are rolling around outside of the earth and comes 
down simply to the earth, and then forgets all the earth exeept 
his own country, and forgets all that except his own township, 
he still can not hope to accomplish much by himself. What is 
doable must be done by cooperation with those who come 
nearest to believing as he believes. 

If every time he gets into power with enough of his own 
people they all go to pieces because A believes that paragraph 
B is wrong and O believes that paragraph D is wrong, and cach 
that he must stand out and vote against the whole bill because 
the wrong paragraph is in it, then you would have to have 
nine-tenths of the population of the country and nine-tenths of 
the members in the legislative halls on your side before you 
could ever do anything. 

The question with which you are faced here to-day, every 
one of you—and the American people are not going ‘to let you 
forget it—ts this: Which of these two things do you prefer, the 
Payne-Aldrich law or the Underwood bill? You are here, each 
one of you, to represent the whole American people, as the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota failed to say. If you want to go back home 
and defend the iniquities of the Payne-Aldrich law as against 
the provisions of this bill, imperfect as this bill is, go and do 
it. I for one do not envy those of you who have led your people 
to believe that you are in favor of “a revision of the tariff 
downward.” When you undertake that task of self-defense you 
are going to meet some difficulties. 

Mr. President, I apologize for taking so much of the time of 
the Senate at this hour. It Is custemary to go into executive 
session at 6 o'clock. I intended to stop at 6 o’clock; it is now a 
quarter after. I desist. N 

Mr. SHIVELY. I ask unanimous consent to incorporate as 
a part of my remarks made this afternoon a list of articles of. 
the farm that the bill puts on the free list and also a table of 
statistics relating to the price of wheat. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be the order, un- 
less there is objection. The Chair hears none. 


BUREAU OF MINES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I submit a favorable report 
out of order from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 2689) amending an act entitled “An act to increase the limit 
of cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the enlargement, 
extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain public build- 
ings; to authorize the erection and completion of public bulld- 
ings; to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings; and 
for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1013. 

This is a very important matter, and I should like to get 
unanimous consent for its consideration. It will take but a 
few minutes. It simply proposes the erection of fireproof 
laboratories for the Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
which has been reported by him. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Let the bill be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let it be read. 

Mr. SWANSON. It will take but a few minutes to read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read at 
length. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It proposes to amend section 26 of the act approved 
March 4, 1918, which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to enter into a contract or contracts for the erection of fire- 
proof laboratories for the Bureau of Mines in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., ete, so as to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his discretion, to accept and expend, in addition to 
the limit of cost therein fixed, such funds as may be received 
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by contribution from the State of Pennsylvania, or from other 
sources, for the purpose of enlarging, by purchase, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, and improving the site authorized to be 
acquired for said Bureau of Mines, or for other work contem- 
plated by said legislation, provided that the acceptance of 
such contributions and the improvements made therewith shall 
involve the United States in no expenditure in excess of the 
limit of cost heretofore fixed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 12 minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened and (at 6 o'clock 
and 24 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, August 14, 1913, at 11 o’clock a. m. = 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 13, 1913. 


MINISTER. 


William J. Price, of Kentucky, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Panama, vice H. Percival Dodge, resigned. 


CONSTRUCTOR IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Frederick Allen Hunnewell, of New York, to be constructor 
in the United States Reyenue-Cutter Service with the rank and 
pay of a first lieutenant in said service, in place of William O. 
Besselievre, deceased. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Thomas Scott Mayes, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the fifth district of Kentucky, in place of Ludlow 
F. Petty, superseded. 

ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE. 

Howard Franklin Smith to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service. (Additional assistant surgeon.) 

Lon Oliver Weldon to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service. (Additional assistant surgeon.) 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Berecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 13, 1918, 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


Campbell Whitthorne to be assistant appraiser of merchandise 
in the district of San Francisco, Cal. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons, in the 
Medical Reserve Corps: 

Frederick Ceres, and 

Robert L. Crawford. 

Civil Engineer Adolfo J. Menocal to be a elvil engineer with 
rank of captain. 

Civil Engineer Charles W. Parks to be a civil engineer with 
rank of commander. al \ 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
W. P. Tartt, Livingston. 
ARIZONA, 
J. S. Campbell, Williams. 
ARKANSAS, 
T. O. Poole, De Queen. 
KENTUCKY, 
E. T. Schmitt, Louisville. 
MINNESOTA, 


M. F. Finnegan, Morris. 
H. E. Hoard, Montevideo. 
Oscar Johnston, Nashwauk. 
Edwin E. Lietz, Eyota. 
Louis Tillmans, Aurora, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
J. H. Robb, Greenyille. 
TENNESSEE, 
Emily Taylor St. John, Harriman. 


be made, to take effect Augus 


SENATE. 


Tuurspay, August 14, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. C. A. Thomas, of the city of Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
AFFAIRS IN INSULAR POSSESSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting certain informa- 
tion relative to a compilation prepared by the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs regarding the administration of the affairs of noncon- 
tiguous territory, and requesting that the printing thereof be 
authorized by Congress by the passage of a concurrent resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Texas, praying for the adoption of an 


amendment to the Constitution extending the right of suffrage 


to women, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
the State of Montana, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution extending the right of suffrage to 
women, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TILLMAN presented a memorial of sundry wholesale and 
retail fruit dealers, residents of Charleston, S. C., remonstrating 
against the proposed duty on bananas, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

THE REPUBLIC COAL CO. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell or lease certain public lands to 
the Republic Coal Co., a corporation, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 101) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (S. 2994) for the relief of Heph Pope (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURTON: . 

A bill (S. 2995) granting a pension to Charles S. Allen; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


MARY COULTER EARLE, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
161), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate to Mary Coulter Earle, widow of Sherod L. 

le, deceased, late a messenger of the United States Senate, a sum 
equal to six months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered as including funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


On motion of Mr. KERN, it was— 


Ordered, That the followin 1 T the committees of the Senate 

That Senator GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN be ip ir “oka chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the place of Senator JOHNSTON of 
Alabama, deceased, 

That Senator Henry L. Myers be 2 chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands in the place of Senator CHAMBERLAIN, resigned 
as chairman. 

That Senator Marcus A. SMITH be ap 


inted chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation o 


Arid Lands in the place of 


That Senator J. VARDAMAN be appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Conservation of National Resources in place of Senator SMITH 


Senator MYERS, 5 as chairman. 


of Arizona, resigned as chairman. 


That Senator VARDAMAN be excused from further service on the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 


THE TARIFF. 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 


that on to-morrow, Friday, at the conclusion of the morning 
business, I shall address the Senate on the pending tariff bill. 


THE TARIFF—IMPORTATION OF PLUMAGE, 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Saturday next, the 16th, I will address the Senate very briefly on 
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the proviso in paragraph 357, which relates to the importation | know that he must not be swayed by any but national con- 


of plumage. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Monday next immediately after the routine morning business I 
will ask permission to address the Senate on Dr. Biedsoe’s ar- 
ticle on the Mission of Woman, and incidentaliy I will myself 
discuss woman suffrage, 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

‘There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill {HL R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the opposition to this great 
measure in the Senate is out of harmony with itself. But 
little of it is aimed at the bill as a whole, It is diffmsed and 
distributed among different paragraphs, and upon nearly all of 
them there is wide disparity of opinion. It is a unit upon two 
subjects and two only. These concern the action of the Ex- 
ecutive and of the Democratie caucus, both of which are 
anathema to the Republican conscience. Both indeed have be- 
come abhorrent to enemies of the bill everywhere; to some good 
men who, while favoring it in part at least, prefer to go without 
it rather than obtain it as the offspring of such obnoxious and 
indefensible processes. Nearly every speech upon the bill which 
has thus far fallen from the lips of Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber has been charged with denunciation of the 
twin crimes of Executive aggression and caucus tyranny. To 
tender Republican consciences both these things are detestable. 
They constitute in their eyes the dynamics of modera political 
conditions; the sinister manifestations of all that is repulsive 
in popular government. Senators are unable to contemplate 
them with patience or re; and all deem it their duty 
to denounce the one and repudiate the other with declamatory 
indignation. Their passionate protests have thns far gone un- 
challenged, and if we permit them longer to remain so, the 
public may justly concinde that by our silence we have ac- 
quieseced in the justice of Republican criticism, or that we can 
not challenge the integrity of Republican argument. 

Mr. President, I do not hesitate to applaud the Executive who 
uses in a proper manner his great powers and influence to carry 
out and make effective the popular will as expressed at the 
polls, and the legislative majority which welds itself together as 
a means to the end of satisfactory and comprehensive legisla- 
tion to the enactment of which it has pledged its honor. That 
each of these weapons may be abused is beside the question, for 
that is true of all powers wherever lodged and however exer- 


cised. 

The President is the Executive of the Nation. He is by the 
Constitution endowed with a very comprehensive legislative 
authority. He must approve or veto ali acts of Congress. If 
he does the latter, his action is final unless both Senate and 
House override it by a two-thirds yote. He is also required 
from time to time to inform Congress of the state of the Union, 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and convenient. convene both Houses on extraor- 
dinary occasions, make treaties by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, which become a part of the supreme law 
of the land. Endowed with powers so great and far-reaching, 
why should not the Executive who “shall” recommend legisla- 
tion also exert himself in a lawful and proper manner to secure 
its enactment? And wow does he invade the legislative jurisdic- 
tion in the one instance any more than in the other? 

Mr. President, Senators and Representatives are in large 
degree the agents of their constituencies. They are 
to look after home interests frequently to the detriment or the 
subordination of those which are national in their scope and 
character. They must sometimes at the peril of their political 
fortunes secure appropriations for public buildings, advocate 
pension bills, establish and retain military posts and navy yards 
within their States and districts, unmindful of the general 
good, and because local influences demand them. ‘These features 
ef congressional activity are multiplying, and with their in- 
crease the Congressman, whether of the House or the Senate, is 
becoming more and more a local and less and less a national 
official. State needs, State interests, and State demands are 
apt to outweigh national ones with them and turn the balance 
when antagonisms appear. 

These conditions have exalted the President in the eyes and 
hearts of the people. He has become in yery truth their national 
representative. ‘They elect him, ebarge him with a national 
program, look to him to make it effective, sive him the credit 
when it is done, and hold him responsible for its failure, They 


tions; that he has no local constituency clamoring at his 
heels and insistent upon its own desires without regard to the 
rest of the country. And since the people have come to demand 
so much and to expect so much from their President, he must 
become a factor in the legislative program of his day if he 
would rise to the requirements of his position and give that 
return for which he has been chosen. And the people applaud 
and have confidence in him just in proportion as he measures up 
to their desires and becomes the successful exponent of their 
needs and purposes. 

Mr. President, his worst enemies must admit that Theodore 
Roosevelt was the most popular of modern Presidents. What 
made him so, unless it was that the people regarded him as de- 
voted to their interests and as determined upon their recogni- 
tion by all branches of the Governmont? His power and influ- 
ence waxed stronger and stronger as he threw his great per- 
sonality into the scale of popular icgislation, thus making needed 
reforms effective. Further, people knew that without it the re- 
forms they clamored for would never come and with it they 
would surely triumph. The Executive who with dignity and 
self-confidence impresses a party pledge upon the Congress and 
uses his legitimate authority to secure its enactment may alarm 
that timid conservatism which shudders at any departure from 
established usage, but he will surely command the approvul of 
an intelligent public opinion. And in thus acting he need offend 
no constitutional limitation nor transcend any rule of Hxecutive 
propriety. 

The Senator from California, in disapproving President Wil- 
son’s activities in behalf of the Underwood bill, quoted with ap- 
proval a few days ago a plank of the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1904, which condemned similar conduct in President 
Roosevelt as dangerous, unconstitutional, and unprecedeuted. 
Such was the Democratic attitude then. But, Mr. President, the 
Senator did not mention the fate of that platform nor the dis- 
aster which overtook the Democracy while trying to ride upon 
it. We met in 1904 the most signal defeat in our history; the 
people indorsed Mr. Roosevelts conduct by a colossal majority, 
and emphatically approyed of that Executive method which 
brought effective results. They said by their verdict and with 
truth that democracy is effectively and safely served by public- 
spirited Executives who, with public opinion behind them, ad- 
vise Congress what to do and then turn in and help them do it, 
The Democratic Party was taught its lesson in 1904, and Bour- 
bon Republicans might do worse than profit by the example, 
fortified, as it has been, by the fate of their last President. 

The Payne-Aicrich bill was a monument of what Mr. Cleve. 
land once called party perfidy. It was inconsistent with Mr. 
Taft's oft-repeated construction of the platform on which he 
was elected. The people, angry and disappointed, felt very 
justly that Mr. Taft had the power and by using it could have 
prevented the enactment of the bill, and, failing, should have 
vetoed it. Hence they held him as the head of the Nation di- 
rectly responsible for the betrayal of their interests. They de- 
nounced Mr. Aldrich; they inveighed against the Congress; but 
the choicest vials of their wrath were saved for the Executive. 
When Mr. Taft, in Minnesota, not only defended but praised the 
bill, these were emptied upon his head. Winona became the 
Waterloo of his party. He doomed it then and there to deserved 
and everlasting defeat, for he justified the impression that his 
great powers were in fact utilized in legislation for and not 
against the measure. He lost the public confidence, ceased to be 
the people’s representative, and Ichabod was written upon ‘his 
house from thenceforth forever. 

Mr. President, what gave Mr. Wilson that political stamina 
which sustained him through the long struggle at Baltimore and 
finally brought him the nomination? What was it if it was not 
the fact that as governor of New Jersey he did things? What 
would have been the fate of New Jersey's Democracy had he 
contented himself with a perfunctory message to the general 
assembly? He did not stop there. Indeed, that was but the be- 
ginning of his activities. He met with legislators in cancus; 
he conferred with them from time to time, and at all times 
counseling, encouraging, urging. He visited outlying cities, 
spoke to their inhabitants, molded public opinion. He focused 
the light of publicity upon the nature of proposed legislative 
measures and the dangers consequent upon their defeat. ‘This 
he did in season and out of season. When the end came and 
the assembly adjourned, the governor had kept the faith. 

The gencral assembly, thanks to him, had done its duty and 
the entire Nation applauded. His transition to the White House 
was from that hour but a question of time, for the people had 
found the man they needed. I thank God, Mr. President, that 
the Executive of this mighty Nation has been steadfastly loyal 
to those yiews of public duty of which he became the exponent 
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as New Jersey's governor, that he has used and will continue to 
use his great office wisely and constitutionally in behalf of 
progressive legislation, and that under his directing hand the 
machinery of government . slowly perhaps, but 
surely, to the will of the people. 

Mr. President, a hostile press has here and there insinuated 
that the President has used and is using the power of patronage 
in behalf of the Underwood bill. No Senator has done him that 
injustice, He would disdain the employment of such a weapon 
for such a purpose. Unlike his predecessor, he has no system 
of rewards and punishments. He points to the party covenant, 
keeps close to the public heart and conscience, feels keenly the 
public need, summons duty and loyalty to his aid, and overcomes 
his enemies by a serene courage which shrinks at no opposition 
and blanches before no dangers. These are his weapons, and 
with them the end was never doubtful. Mr. President, I believe 
thoroughly in the alliance of the Executive with the legislative 
authority. Montesquleu's theory of division and coordination of 
powers has, I think, no place in government beyond the United 
States of America. He based it upon the assumption that such 
was the Government of England, a fallacy which Burke imme- 
diately exposed. The latter declared these powers could not be 
wholly separated, and he was right. He also said that if sepa- 
rated they would be productive of what he termed “hideous 
corruption,” and in that he may have been right. I do not pre- 
tend to say whether he was or not, but I am confident that if the 
heads of our departments were Members of the House and en- 
titled to seats in that body, with power to initiate and direct 
the course of legislation, the great cause of democracy would 
be better served than it is at present. And our democracy has 
distinctly gained from what are called the legislative activities 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Wilson, which, in my judgment, 
have been entirely within the range of their constitutional 
prerogatives, and wholly consistent with the demands of an 
enlightened public opinion. 

Mr. President, the caucus is neither an unmixed blessing nor 
an unmixed evil. Like all human devices, it is subject to abuse. 
It has been perverted many times and for untoward purposes. 
Hence it is well that an aroused hostility should check its evil 
tendencies and condemn it as a pernicious agency for wrong- 
doing. And I do not hesitate to commend the spirit which re- 
jects the caucus, in so far as it operates as a fetter upon intelli- 
gent and independent public activities, and an agency for defeat- 
ing the public will. But, Mr. President, it is quite as logical 
to condemn the elements of fire or of water, because conflagra- 
tions and fioods occur, and refuse to employ them in the great 
work of progress and civilization, as to reject wholly and un- 
reservedly the expediencies of united party action. There are 
times, and this is one of them, when the policy of one for all 
and all for one is indispensable to the accomplishment of a great 
public object. And when such occasions exist it would be a 
most unwise statesmanship which rejected an obvious and per- 
fectly legitimate method of attaining that end. If it be true 
that the exception proves the rule, it is because the exception 
becomes impertously exigent, requiring a suspension of the rule 
in the immediate case. And the action of the Democratic ma- 
jority of the United States Senate, which stands united in the 
interest of pending tariff revision, is obviously wise, just, and 
expedient. History will applaud it as a means to the success of 
this great measure. We resort to the discipline of union when 
essential to the needs of the hour and apologize to no opponent 
for our conduct. 

Mr. President, the Democratic majority in this Chamber is 
a slender one. It is charged with the duty of enacting a great 
remedial statute, upon the success of which our party has staked 
its future. That measure has naturally aroused the opposition 
of every privilege and privilege beneficiary in the United States, 
Many of these are powerful in some particular State or States. 
These demand exceptional treatment at the hands of individual 
Senators who are besieged with demand and supplication, and 
whose political futures are threatened every hour of every day. 
Yielding to one of them means yielding to all of them, thus de- 
feating the object of the measure and wrecking the party cove- 
nants before the very eyes of those who enjoined their observ- 
ance upon us. To strengthen the hearts and purposes of each is 
the end and the aim of all. This can be done—this has been 
done by taking counsel together for the common good by full, 
fair, and earnest consideration and compromise, by debating 
opinions, and by accepting the final consensus as better and 
wiser than the individual judgment of any man. 

Mr. President, we would infer from many expressions made 
upon this floor that a caucus is an assemblage of men governed 
absolutely by some sinister and diabolical spirit evolved from 
the darkness of secret conclave, superhuman in origin and in 


power, whose influence becomes supreme from the moment of 
meeting and controlling those participating for all time to come; 
that this spirit is wholly antagonistic to the views and desires 
of the individuals composing the membership who would, if they 
could, shake off the incubus of its control; that they are power- 
less to do this, having ceased to become free agents through 
some alchemy of subtle change occurring in the caucus room. 
All are slaves to the demon of the ring, whose bidding becomes 
absolute and beyond recall. S 

Mr. President, there seems to be something in a name, Mr. 
William Shakespeare to the contrary notwithstanding. Men 
shudder at a caucus who eagerly embrace a conference. Call it 
anything else and the hobgoblin is laid at once. Men can agree 
with open minds in a conference or convention; in a caucus, 
23 Verily this is but straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. 

The Senate caucus, composed of 51 men, each with a full 
voice and vote, met, discussed, and considered every paragraph 
of this measure, with no limit as to time or opinion, It kept 
the public constantly informed of its deliberations. It reached a 
final result with practical unanimity. It laid no injunction upon 
the conscience or the action of any Senator beyond that which 
animates us all when acting in concert, whether by convention, by 
association, or by parliamentary rule. It voiced a conclusion by 
authority of the party there represented and applied the wish 
of the majority to an act of legislation everywhere conceded to 
be a great party measure. It became the sword and buckler of 
every Democratic Senator, making our ranks invulnerable alike 
to the spears of the common enemy and to the subtler and more 
dangerous agencies of so-called Democratic opposition. And it 
has centralized responsibility lest blame for defeat, should that 
be our portion, might fall where it was undeserved. 

Mr. President, few beyond the enemies of this measure who 
hope and pray that ultimate disaster may overtake it are de- 
nouncing us for acting in unity upon its provisions. They hope 
to make a breach in our ranks by deriding and denouncing our 
discipline and tactics; but, Mr. President, the hope is a vain 
one. We shall obey our masters, the people of the Nation, and 
every man on this side of this Chamber, true to his conscience 
and his trust, will vindicate that confidence of his constituents 
which invested him with his senatorial office. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate at 
this time further than to say, in reply to the discussion by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] of the caucus, that I 
have an abiding faith in the law of gravitation and am always 
willing to wait for its operations. The American people had 
the caucus system in their own internal and local affairs 
at one time, but they have gone to work in almost every State 
in this Union and have abandoned the caucus. We had in the 
Constitution of the United States a provision for the election 
of Senators by the State legislatures, but the people, by one 
means and another, took up the process of determining for 
themselyes who their Senators should be, until finally that force 
reflected itself in the American Senate In submitting a joint 
resolution for a constitutional amendment. 

So, too, that same spirit, that same denouncement, and that 
same abandonment of the caucus, which the people recognized as 
a vicious instrumentality against them in their domestic and 
local affairs, sooner or later will reflect itself in the Senate as 
the other forces did, and the caucus will be abandoned here. 

Having abiding faith in the eternal law of gravitation, I bide 
my time when that law will effectuate itself in these political 
forces and instrumentalities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, without indulging in any 
criticism of either side of the Chamber in connection with the 
debate on the pending bill, I want to inquire of the other side 
of the Chamber if it would not be possible at this time to agree 
upon a day for a vote upon the bill? In that connection, I will 
ask unanimous consent for a yote upon the bill and all amend- 
ments on the 25th day of August. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the newspapers, if they 
are to be relied upon, have informed us that the Democratic 
Senators were to be in caucus this morning with a view to secur- 
ing a recess until November 1 or 15 after this bill has become 
a law. I presume the statement was an accurate one so far 
as the caucus was concerned, and I inquire of the Senator from 
North Carolina, if he can do so without divulging any secrets 
that ought not to be divulged, as to what result was reached in 
that caucus? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I can only say to the Senator 
that the question to which he refers has not been considered by 
any Democratic caucus, nor am I advised that any cautus has 
been called for the purpose the Senator has indicated. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if it is in contem- 
plation to hold a caucus in the near future to take up that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not that I am advised of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, considering the mat- 
ter as it exists at the present time 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator as saying that 
the decision of Senators on that side of the Chamber as to 
whether they will agree to a day certain on which to vote on 
the pending bill will depend upon the determination of the ques- 
tion of whether the currency matter is to be taken up? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not say that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, I ask the question of the Senator, 
whether I am to infer that the determination would depend on 
that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not say that. I had in view what 
the newspapers announced, with apparent authority, and I was 
somewhat curious to know whether such a caucus had been 
held, and, if it be proper to divulge the action of the caucus, to 
have the Senator state it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator that I am sure 
the newspaper statements with reference to that were without 
any authority whatsoever. Of course, I can not say what may 
happen in the future, but so far such statements have been 
made without any authority. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been also stated to me, with some 
degree of definiteness, perhaps without authority, that the ulti- 
matum has gone forth that Congress shall not be permitted to 
take a recess during the summer months unless the currency 
bill has been acted on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but I did not 
catch the purport of his last statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, in view of existing 
conditions, I feel constrained to object to the request made by 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator, before he takes 
his seat, does the Senator object to fixing a day now because he 
thinks we will not have reasonable time between now and 
August 25 to discuss this measure, or does he refuse to fix a 
date because he does not know whether or not currency legis- 
lation will be taken up for consideration? 

Mr. GALLINGER. We are in the midst of a discussion of 
the most important bill that has been before the Senate for a 
great many years. Every citizen of the Republic is interested 
in it. In my judgment, it strikes practically a deathblow to 
hundreds of industries in my own section of the country, and 
I for one propose to have it thoroughly discussed before a vote 
shall be taken, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think that the time 
fixed by me in my request would give ample opportunity for 
discussion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator suggest any time which 
would give sufficient opportunity for discussion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will make no suggestion. I think we 
had better go along in an orderly way in the discussion of the 
various items and schedules of the bill, and later on we will be 
better prepared to fix a time for voting than we possibly can 
be to-day. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator, 
is it not true that the Senator objects to fixing a time for voting 
on this bill because he can not obtain an agreement that we 
will not consider currency legislation at this session? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have just said that that was not my 
purpose or feeling. 

Mr. JAMES. Then, why does the Senator inquire what we 
intend to do about currency legislation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is rather iniportant for us to 
know what is ahead of us if we can ascertain it; but I do not 
care to be catechized as to my purpose in this matter, and will 
not be catechized as to my purpose. I content myself by ob- 
jecting to the request made by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. JAMES. While the Senator may not desire to be cate- 
chized, I think he might take us into his confidence and tell us 
just why he is unwilling to agree upon a time for voting, and 
why, before he will enter into an agreement, he makes inquiry 
as to what we intend to do about other legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the procedure this morn- 
ing is not at all unusual. When the Republicans were in the 


majority we were in the habit on this side of the Chamber of 
asking for days to take votes over and over again, but objection 
was made. The Senator objecting, however, was not subjected 
to criticism or to a demand made that he should give his reasons 


for objecting. I object; and that ought to be sufficient for this 
morning. 

Mr. JAMES. But it is rather unusual for the Senator, before 
he objects, to inquire about what we intend to do about other 
legislation 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. JAMES. Because, if the Senator will permit me, that 
creates the impression in the minds of most of us that the Sen- 
ator is saying to the Senate and to the country that unless he 
can get an agreement that legislation which the people of the 
country desire and which would be passed if it were put to a 
vote shall be halted, no agreement will be made for a vote upon 
the bill on which otherwise an agreement to vote would be had. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
is not adroit enough to put in my mouth words that I did not 
utter. Upon the authority of reputable newspapers, stating that 
the Democratic Members of this body were to have a caucus 
this morning to consider the question as to whether or not we 
might take a recess after the passage of this bill until either 
the 1st or 15th of November, I civilly inquired of the Senator 
from North Carolina whether the newspaper statement was 
correct; and if so, if he felt at liberty to state to the Senate 
what was the result of that caucus; that I would be pleased to 
have him do so. It was a civil and proper inquiry. The Senator 
from North Carolina answered that the matter was not con- 
sidered at their caucus, and that ended the matter so far as I 
was concerned. I certainly had a right to make the inquiry, 
I did it for my own personal benefit, and I desire that it shall 
rest there. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not undertake, Mr. President, to claim to 
be adroit enough to put words in the mouth of the Senator, 
but I do claim to have some power of fixing in my own mind 
what the purpose of the Senator was in asking the question. 
That is all I have done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Kentucky can indulge himself in that opinion to his heart's 
content, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky whether, in his opinion, the minority in 
the Senate have exercised any undue delay in this debate? 

Mr. JAMES. What does the Senator call “the minority“? 
Certainly he does not call the party to which he belongs the 
minority, because you only beat the Socialists by a neck. 

Mr. PENROSE. I call the Republicans in the Senate the 
minority. 

Mr. JAMES. Well, the Senator is entirely mistaken if he 
undertakes to say that a party that ran third in the last presi- 
dential race is the minority. 

Mr. PENROSE. They are one of the minorities—the mi- 
nority of the minority. The term, I think, will cover the situa- 
tion. They have not enough votes to make a majority. 

This bill was held for nearly two months in secret caucus by 
the majority in the Senate after it came to the Senate. The 
American people were given absolutely no information as to the 
changes contemplated, or the reasons for such changes. It is 
the most unprecedented and extraordinary proceeding ever in- 
dulged in by a majority in a legislative body. 

So far as the Republicans have ever held conferences in the 
past, they have been most severely criticized in campaigns by 
the Democrats of the country; but never before in the history 
of the American Government or of the American Congress have 
we witnessed what practically amounts to legislation in secret. 
The whole essence of American legislation is publicity. The 
galleries are here in this Chamber in order that the American 
people may be admitted, and witness the proceedings, and hear 
what is going on, and see the record of the votes. 

The only remnant of secret session is relative to executive 
business, and even that last vestige of secrecy is criticized by 
many. Yet even now we see an important matter like the cur- 
rency bill deliberated on and voted on by the overwhelming 
majority of the House of Representatives in a secrecy which 
would not be tolerated in Russia. 

I do not say that this legislative proceeding will make the bill 
unconstitutional, but I do say that it is in direct violation of 
the principles of the Constitution of the United States, which 
declares that legislative proceedings shall be public and open. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether he thinks this tariff bill ought to be made, like the one 
he helped make last time, by a committee of nine? 

Mr. PENROSE. The last tariff bill, of 1909, was reported by 
the majority members of the Finance Committee the day after 
it came to the Senate. They began their sessions about a week 
before the special session assembled on the call of the Presi- 
dent. They were industriously working, concurrently with the 
House of Representatives, during all the time the bill was in the 
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House of Representatives. Over in the House the hearings be- 
gan before the new Congress commenced, and were held by the 
Ways and Means Committee. All that preliminary work was 
gotten ont of the way which, under the control of the party 
at present in power, has been belated and delayed. 

Further, if the Rrecorp is examined it will be found that since 
this bill was reported to the Senate considerably over haif of 
the time on the floor of this Chamber has been taken by Sena- 
tors belonging to the majority. I make that statement with lit- 
tle or no fear of contradiction. 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator will permit me, it was stated 
upon the floor of the Senate by a Member upon that side that 
one man of the Finance Committee was so potential that he 
placed a lower duty than would have been justified under the 
doctrine of the Republican Party of protection upon one product 
in the State of the then Senator from Iowa, Mr. Dolliver, 
because the Senator from Iowa was unwilling to bow his back 
to the lash of the man who bossed the Republican Party and 
controlled the making of the tariff bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not know what duty the 
Senator refers to. Statements like that are very easy to make. 
The mere fact that the Republicans have done acts of omission 
or commission which in the opinion of the Senator were not 
proper is no excuse for him and his party in violating in a radi- 
cal nnd extreme way all the proprieties and precedents of legis- 
lative practice. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator knows I referred to the statement 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kewron] and to gypsum as the 
preduct. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know what product the Senator 
refers to. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Kenyon was the Senator who made the 
charge. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was not in the Chamber when the charge 
was made. I do not know what product the Senator refers to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not quite through. I will be in a 
minute. Ey 

The Senator complains abeut what Republicans did in follow- 
ing the lead of the then majority of the Finance Committee. 
Criticism of that does not excuse the spectacle of Democratic 
Senators assembling in secret caucus, deliberately surrendering 
their individual judgment, sacrificing the interests of their con- 
stituents and their States, and going along under the party 
whip. To my mind the following of a Finance Committee 
openly deliberating on the floor of the Senate, however much the 
Democracy in the past may have criticized it, is infinitely to be 
preferred to these methods worthy of darkest Siberia. 

Mr. BACON, Mr. President, in view of the last remark made 
by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, I wish to 
recur for a moment to what was done in the past. 

The criticism of the Senator from Pennsylvania is that the 
Democratic Senators assembled in private caucus, if you 
please—to give it the most pronounced name, and the one 
which suits them best—and in that caucus had a deliberation of 
all the Democratic Senators, and as the result of that caucus 
have agreed upon a tariff bill. That is the proceeding which is 
denounced by the Senator from Pennsylvania as something 
which would not be tolerated in Russia, and I do not know but 
that he said something a little more extreme than that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will go further, and say that this practice 
is bitterly denounced by a large contingent of the Senator’s own 
party. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. I will accept that statement of the 
Senator; and I want to contrast it with what was done by the 
Republican Senators, and let the Senate and the public judge 
as to which is the better proceeding. 

Mr. President, I have been here during several tariff-revision 
contests. I remember generally what was done in each of them, 
but more particularly what was done in the one four years ago. 
Contrasted with the method adopted and acted upon by the 
Democrats, I want to present a statement of what was done by 
the Republicans. 

It is a fact that in framing the present bill all of the Demo- 
crats assembled in a free conference, with opportunity for every 
man to represent and advocate his views, and there was a đe- 
cision by the majority vote of that caucus—and I may say the 
almost unanimous vote of that caucus—as to what should be 
the provisions of the bill. 

The Republicans, I will grant you, did not do that four years 
ago. They did not take all of the members of the Republican 
Party into their confidence. But the majority members of the 
Finance Committee, the Republican members, spent day after 
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day and week after week with the persons who were to be par- 
ticularly benefited by the high rates which were to be incor- 
porated in that bill, persons who were not Members of the 
Senate; and in a caucus, not composed of all the majority Sen- 
ators, but composed of a small committee of Senators and of all 
these aggregated beneficiaries of the tariff bill, those who were 
to be benefited by it. They were the parties who met in secret 
caucus to determine what should be the provisions of the bill. 

Which was better—that all the Democratic Senators should 
meet and thus freely discuss and determine upon what should 
be the bill, or that the Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee should meet in an equally secret caucus with the future 
beneficiaries of the bill and make the bill which was forced 
upon us? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inguire of the Senator from 
Georgia if the little coterie of Senators controlling everything, 
N he has just referred, was not known as the “ senatorial 

ily n> — 

Mr. BACON, I did not hear it called by that name. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
permit me just a moment? 

Mr. BACON. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator very correctly says that in the 
Democratic caucus which considered this bill there was free 
and full discussion, and every Senator expressed his views on 
any item of the bill he desired to discuss, and did it publicly. 
Another thing which I think the Serator has overlooked, and 
which he ought to emphasize, is that when the Finance Committee 
reported this bill to the caucus every member of the caucus had 
full liberty not only to discuss it, but to offer any amendment 
he pleased to any part of it, and numerous amendments were 
offered and adopted. 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly; and not only so, Mr. President, 
but day after day when that caucus was in session the corridors 
adjoining the room in which the caucus was held were filled 
with representatives of the newspapers, who were each day 
given full information as to what was being done in the caucus. 
It was not a star-chamber proceeding by any means. 

Mr. PENROSE rose. 

Mr. BACON. I have not finished yet. I beg the Senator to 
wait a minute. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BACON. Not right now. I will very shortly. 

Mr. PENROSE. But this is a very short question. 

Mr. BACON. No; not now. I will in a moment. I want to 
complete what I was saying. 

I am trying to present to the Senate and to the public the 
contrast between what is now denounced as the action of the 
Democratic majority and that which was done by the then 
Republican majority. 

What was the conference, Mr. President? Instead of a con- 
ference of the Republican members in which there was this free 


discussion, in which there was this opportunity for amendment . 


and for the presentation of views, after the bill was framed in 
the way I have stated, the Republican majority sat in this 
Chamber, and, as I said on that occasion, and I can produce the 
Recorp and prove it, voted according to the wave of the hand 
of one man. I charged it upon them then, and I repeat it now. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption at this point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator frem Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylyania? 

Mr. BAGON. I now yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Recoxp will not by any means prove 
the statement of the Senator from Georgia. The Republicans 
had a large majority of the Senate in that Congress, but on 
many yotes they failed to command anything like the full party 
vote. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there were some Senators who 
sat on that side of the Chamber Jed by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forzerre] and the then distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, Mr, Dolliver, who did not agree with the 
majority and who frequently did not vote with them. But it 
is a fact, and the Recorp will show it, that in the large majority 
of instances, in a majority so great as to make the minority of 
instances negligible in comparison, whatever the then senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, proposed was fol- 
lowed with almost absolute unanimity, with the exception of 
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the particular representation of which I spoke, led by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW.. I challenge the statement that Mr. Aldrich 
led with practical unanimity. That statement can not be veri- 
fied by the Recorp, 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I said there was a minority. 

Mr. PENROSE rose. 

Mr. BACON. I beg the Senator not to interrupt me until I 
finish my reply to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PENROSE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BACON. Not until I finish answering the Senator from 
Kansas. Then I will yield. 

I expressly excepted the body of Senators sitting on that side 
who were then acting with the Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from Iowa. But I repeat, and I have a document here 
to prove it—because there is a document here which shows 
every vote cast upon that occasion—that with the exception of 
those following the Senators I haye named, who were known 
then as the progressive element, as they are now, with scarcely 
an instance to the contrary, on every important matter the 
Republican Party voted solidly as the Senator from Rhode 
Island indicated it was his desire that they should do, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to ask my learned friend, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, if by that statement he means to impeach 
the honesty or the integrity of those who may haye yoted as 
the Senator from Rhode Island did? 

Mr. BACON. I donot; but I do mean to say this: The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] has spoken of the impropriety, 
the conduct to be denounced, of Senators on this side who 
congregated together and discussed this measure and agreed 
upon that which they would support. I was presenting the 
other picture of the Republican Party four years ago not meet- 
ing in general caucus, but in having a committee meet daily— 
anybody could see them every day streaming over to the Sen- 
ate Office Building with the beneficiaries of that bill—and that 
small coterie fixing what the bill should be. The bill came in 
here, and then the majority—all the Republican Senators, prac- 
tically speaking, except those who were then known, as they 
are now, as Progressives—voted solidly in accordance with the 
provisions of the bill as it had been determined upon in that 
way. I was asking the Senate and the country to say which 
was the better method; whether it was better that the party 
responsible to the country for the bill should meet together 
and in free discussion determine upon it, or that there should 
be a small committee of eight or nine from this body meeting 
with the beneficiaries of the bill and determining upon its pro- 
visions. That was the contrast which I desired to present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was a somewhat obscure 
member of the Committee on Finance, and very likely on that 
account was not invited into those conferences, if any were 
held. I have no recollection of any meetings of that kind being 
held with the beneficiaries of the bill during the progress of the 
debate in 1909. 4 

It does seem to me that there is a wide difference between 
the action of the Republican Party when the last tariff bill was 
passed, in debating it in the open here, each Senator being per- 
mitted to vote as he chose, and the action of the Democratic 
Party in secret caucus practically binding its members to vote 
as a unit, which they are doing. 

Mr. BACON. There is no such binding action of the caucus. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if in his judgment 
he feels thnt each member of the Democratic Party to-day is 
at full liberty and without criticism to vote his convictions? 


Mr. BACON. Just as full a liberty as the Republicans four 
years ago. 
Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 


WIILIAus!] yesterday said that he was not in favor of the pro- 
vision relating to sugar, but that he followed his party caucus, 
which had determined upon a certain program. It seemed to 
me that he had surrendered his individual opinion to the be- 
hest of the party caucus. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BACON. When the Senator is through, I will reply. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am through. 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I agree fully with what the 
‘Senator from Mississippi said. There are many things in this 


bill that I do not agree to. I will go further and say that if 
I had my way in forming the bill, it would be drafted on some 
different lines. But I agree with the general principles which 
are involved, and I surrender and subject my private judgment 
to the judgment of my colleagues. It is only in such a way 
that anything can be accomplished by a body. 

But the contrast which I make is this: I think that if the 
Republican Party determined upon Jeaving the framing of the 
bill to the nine men and to the beneficiaries under the bill that 
met with them in the Office Building, they were right to follow 
them after the bill had been thus framed in the way they then 
approved, 

What I was asking is, what would be the better course, which 
can be the best defended, that of the Democrats, who met all 
together and consulted and discussed, and did it at great pains 
and at great length, not being simply driven by anybody or 
unduly influenced by anybody, and in that conference every 
Senator who felt that he could conscientiously do so subordinat- 
ing his own private judgment and his personal preference to 
that of his colleagues, or a proceeding where it is left to nine 
men and the beneficiaries under the bill to determine upon it, 
and then for Senators to subordinate their judgment to that 
rather than to subordinate their judgment to that of all their 
party colleagues? 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] denied what I said 
about the practical unanimity of the Republican Party. The 
Senator from Kansas was a conspicuous member of that sub- 
division, as I may speak of it, of the Republican Party that 
did not go with the majority. 

But, Mr. President, if Senators feel sufficiently interested in 
this matter to determine whether the statement I have made is 
correct, there is a document which shows the yea-and-nay 
vote of every Senator in the consideration and construction of 
the tariff bill in 1909. An inspection of that document will 
show that in the large majority of instances, in almost all in- 
stances except the particular body or subdivision of the Repub- 
lican Party to which I haye made allusion, they voted solidly 
together. I at that time called attention to it, and in the 
course of that debate more than once used the expression that the 
Republicans on that side, speaking, of course, of the majority 
and not of the subdivision of the body led by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOoLLETTE] and the Senator from Iowa Mr. 
CumMINS], were voting on the wave of the hand of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
if the document he refers to shows all the votes, it will show 
that the Republicans on this side voted according to their 
views on each schedule where the yeas and nays were called, 
and on the final passage of the bill 10 of them voted against the 
measure. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; the 10 I speak of. 

Mr. PENROSE. There was not the hard-and-fast situation 
which exists to-day, with every Democrat bound hand and foot 
under intimidation and menace from the White House to vote 
for this bill, whether he likes it or not. 

Mr. BACON. That is an absolutely unjustified remark. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether he prefers the activities of a chairman of the 
Finance Committee made openly on the floor of the Senate 
before the public and before the newspaper correspondents or 
whether he prefers legislation by Executive intimidation and 
coercion and the personal yisits of the President to the lobbies 
of this Chamber in order to whip Democrats into line for free 
sugar, free wool, and other schedules that they know will be 
destructive to the people of their State? 

Mr. BACON. ‘The Senator’s question is based upon a premise 
which is not true. The Senator asks me which I prefer, whether 
I prefer the one or the other, and then that which he denomi- 
nates as the other is a statement which is not true in fact. 

There is no question as to the opinion of the President upon 
certain of these schedules, but it is an absolute untruth—I 
will not use that word, because that might be construed to 
mean what I do not intend—but it is absolutely incorrect and 
without justification to say that Senators have been coerced. 
We know Senators on this side who are not going to vote for 
this bill. Why does the Senator say that others are coerced? 
They are not. The Senators on this side agree upon general 
principles. They recognize that in order to carry out general 
principles Senators must surrender private views as to par- 
ticular cases. I have surrendered mine u some of the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Of course, if what the Senator says is true, I am one who has 
been whipped and coerced. Does the Senator believe that? I 
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ask him to say whether he believes it or not. I am willing for 
the Senator to rise in his place, with his long service with me 
here—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. One moment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought the Senator called on me. 

Mr. BACON. On my statement that there are many things 
in this bill that I do not agree with, I am willing for the Senator 
to rise in his place and say to the Senate and to the country 
Whether he believes that I have been whipped or coerced into 
agreeing to this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I haye the highest opinion of the Senator 
from Georgia as an honorable Senator and a distinguished states- 
man, but he has just confessed that he has been whipped into 
Tine by the Democratic caucus. 

Mr. BACON. If I was not afraid of being a little unparlia- 
mentary I should-reply to that in a way that would leave no 
doubt on the mind of the Senator as to what I have meant. I 
have said no such thing. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 
` Mr. BACON. The Senator will not interrupt me now until I 
get through. 

Mr. PENROSE. Why does the Senator ask me this pointed 
question and then keep me muzzled? 

Mr. BACON. No, sir; not by any means. 

Mr. PENROSE. When the Senator is ready I will get up. 

Mr. BACON. When I am through the Senator will, and not 
before, unless I agree to it. 

The Senator says I confessed I had been whipped into agree- 

ing to what the caucus had determined. I say, and call upon 
every Senator on the other side, to say nothing of the Senators 
on this side, to witness that that remark was absolutely untrue 
and unjustified. 
On the contrary, I have said that there had been no coercion 
by the caucus, and I had given my reasons why I had subordi- 
nated my wish to the wish of a majority, not that I was coerced, 
but I believed that in order that party principles might be made 
effective it was necessary that the private individual views of 
a Senator- should be subordinated to the views of those of his 
colleagues who thought otherwise, and who might be in the 
majority. Can there be any possible justification for the Sena- 
tor making such a speech to me in the Senate under those cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. PENROSE. Is that the question? 

Mr. BACON. No. The question I am asking is of the Sena- 
tor's colleagues, not of him. I asked him once and he failed to 
reply to it. I asked the Senator whether he will stand in his 
place and charge that Senarors on this side had been whipped 
and coerced by Executive influence and power? Having been 
associated with me as long in this Chamber as he has, I asked 
the Senator if he would stand in his place and say, in the pres- 
ence of the statement I had made that I was voting for some- 
thing in this bill that I did not approve of, he thought I had 
been coerced by Executive influence to so do? The Senator was 
careful not to answer that question. He can answer it now if 
he wishes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator may not have been 
coerced. He seems very willingly to have surrendered his con- 
victions to the majority of the caucus. He presents the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of pleading guilty to an indictment and then 
proclaiming his innocence and asking me to aflirm it. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, that is a remark that is not jus- 
tifiable. I have said no such thing. I repeat what I said, that 
I would vote for all in this bill, although some provisions in it 
did not meet with my approval, because I believe that in order 
to make party government or party measures effective it is 
necessary that the individual should subordinate his private 
views as to some measure. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. One moment, if you please. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator, in the face of that repeated 
statement, makes a statement which he knows is not in accord- 
ance with that statement. The Senator will not answer the 
question that I asked him. He will not answer it. Well, Mr. 
President, if he will not say that I have been coerced by Execu- 
tive influence, what right has he to say that any one of my col- 
leagues has been coerced by Executive influence? 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, I will answer 
any question he puts to me. It seems to me we are quibbling 
over words. We should look at the facts. Whether the Senator 
is coerced, or an innocent victim of a bunco game, or an un- 
sophisticated gentleman from the country, the fact remains that 
he has declared to the Senate and to the American people that 
he has deliberately surrendered his convictions and gone along 
with his caucus. 
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Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I want to compare what I 
have done with what the Senator from Pennsylvania did. I 
met with my colleagues in-open, free discussion, and when I was 
conyinced that I was in the minority I surrendered to my col- 
leagues. The Senator from Pennsylvania did not meet in open 
discussion with his colleagues four years ago, but did whatever 
the Senator from Rhode Island said he should do when he 
cracked his whip over his head. That is the difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of 
pouring oil upon the troubled waters. I hope that we may go 
ahead with the consideration of these paragraphs, although I 
think it would be well to have the Chaplain recalled for a mo- 
ment in order to render thanks to Almighty God for the conver- 
sion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. In an old German 
story early in my life I read a sermon which was entitled 
“Satan Rebuking Sin.” I never expected to see that reproduced, 
eyen in diminuendo, but I have seen it this morning. To hear 
the Senator from Pennsylvania rebuking secrecy and partisan- 
ship is almost equal to the devil rebuking sin. 

I do not think there is a man in the United States who ex- 
pected this spectacle. I feel very close personally to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, because while he is of the Quaker 
Welshmen, I am the Welshman who followed the Stuart—pretty 
far apart, but we are both Welsh in a certain way. However, I 
never expected to see the brilliant genius of the Welsh race as- 
serted with the effrontery and success that it has been asserted 
by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania this morning. 

Now, let us waive all that and go to the consideration of the 
bill. The honest truth is that we are the majority party. The 
American people have thrown upon us the responsibility for 
action, and we have chosen to act as a party in open and free 
and full party conference. When a man surrenders his view 
upon a tax item to the majority view of his party he does a 
thing that is voluntary. It is not a result of coercion at all. 
It is a result of the voluntary exercise of his judgment when 
confronted with the question as to what is best to be done; 
whether it is better to disrupt the progressive party of this 
country when it has responsibilities thrown upon it by the 
American people by letting it go all to pieces—each man work- 
ing for himself—or whether it is better to get into a family 
council, as St. John said, “ reasoning together in brotherly love 
with one another,” settling upon a common cause, and then as 
man to man and gentleman to gentleman, bound by both rela- 
tionships, proceeding to carry that cause to victory. That is all 
there is in this. 

Now, it is pretty hard for the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
recognize the fact that he is a minority, and, so far as his 
particular stripe of Republicanism is concerned, that he is a 
woefully infinitesimal, insignificant minority. It is mighty hard 
to be tumbled down from a precipice of arrogant dominion a 
thousand feet high to an abyss of oblivion a thousand feet 
deep politically, and stand it without growing in self-defense 
more or less progressive“ himself. Thus the Senator comes in 
imitating the devil “rebuking sin” and proceeds to rebuke 
secrecy and partisanship. “A Daniel come to judgment” sure. 
enough, and from what a wonderful source. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party is responsible for this 
bill. It is responsible for doing something or else proving itself 
incompetent to do anything. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows that as well as I do. He is not and I am not a hypocrite. 
If his party were in power to-day it would put through a Re- 
publican tariff bill. The Democratic Party is in power and is 
going to put through a Democratic tariff bill as nearly as it can. 
“As nearly as it must” is a better expression, because it is a 
case of “ must,” and to that extent it is coercion. There is not 
a man here who is not coerced to a certain extent by the actual 
industrial condition with which he is confronted. 

But when the Senator talks about the caucus “ coercing” us 
or the President “coercing” us, that is idle verbiage cast upon 
the circumambient atmosphere for self-amusement. When a 
dozen men with a common purpose meet and determine upon 
methods by which they shall accomplish a common purpose, and 
eight of them advocate a certain method of accomplishing the 
common end and two more another and one another and one 
still another, and they finally arrive at a giyen result, nobody 
is “coerced”; everybody has merely shown common sense—the 
common sense which results in concert of action. 

Common sense is the rarest sort of sense in the world. There 
are a great many people in the world who are worth a great 
deal to the world who have not any common sense, who have 
merely uncommon sense. They go out in front and raise ques- 
tions and initiate issues, and frequently because the issues are 
proven worth consideration they later along are expressed by 
another awakened and educated common sense, as the policy of 
another generation. The daring of one generation becomes the 
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policy of another and the legislative act of a third. These peo- 
ple are worth a grat deal to the world in the way of waken- 
ing up things, starting things; but the men who do things in the 
werld are the men who cooperate with others for a common 
purpose. 

I eould have borne the sort of lectures we have received this 
morning if it had fallen from the lips ef the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Charr} or the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
rerre} or the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Barrow}, and in a 
remote and indefinite way if it had fallen frem the lips of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr, Bors}; but to come from the lips 
of the Senater from Pennsylvania is, I think, the most astonish- 
ing thing that I was ever visually subjected to in all my intel- 
leetuatk and political existence. 

Mr, GALEINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wiu.1ame)], if he were not so delightful always, 
might be subject to the criticism that he has poured a peeuliar 
kind of oil on the debate. It must be the Three-imone“ va- 
riety, it seems to me. His eritieisms have been pretty severe, 
but the Senator frem Pennsylvania will take care of that 
himself. ; 

I simply want to call attention to a historical fact. This 
morning the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons} prop- 
erly asked unanimous consent that a vote should be taken on 
this bill on the 25th day of the present month. The debate was 
opened 30 days ago by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumpBer}, and, as I remember, there was a little hiatus as 
that speech was made somewhat in adrance, for the reason that 
that Senator had to leave the city. The Senator now asks that 
in 11 days more we shall take a vote. That is 41 days from 
the time the Senator from North Dakota made his sémewhat 
premature speech. ' 

Now, let us look at what happened four years ago. And in 
passing let me suggest that the present bill was held in Demo- 
eratic committee and in Demoeratie caucus almost two months 
before it was reported to the Senate. 

Four years ago, Mr. President, the bill was reported to the 
Senate on the 19th day of April. It passed the Senate on the 
Sth day of July. It was held here by the Democratic Party for 
precisely 80 days. We have heen debating it 30 days and we are 
subjeeted to more or less eriticism. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator says the bill was held by the 
Democratie Party that length of time. I will ask him if it was 
not helf a large part of that time by an element in his own 
party? 

Mr. GALLINGER.. By opponents ef the bill, yes; that is 
correct; but it was held by the Demecratie Party, because if it 
eould have been deeided by this side of the Chamber if would 
have been decided in very much less time. ‘The bill was in de- 
bate 80 days, and yet nobody found any fault about it; it was 
a very important measure; but now, for some oceult, unex- 
plained reason, we are asked to permit this bill to come to a 
vote after a little over one month’s debate; and I think I did 
entirely right in objecting to the request for unanimous consent 

on the ground that there are a great many items and schedules 
in the bill yet to be discussed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President. 

Mr. SEMMONS. win the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to take the time of the Senate 
for only one moment, in eonnection with something that has 
just been said by the Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
GAELINGER }. 

It the Senator from New Hampshire had not objected this 
morning to fixing a time for a vote on the tariff bill, I should 
ha ve interposed an objection. T believe I objected a number of 
times to the fixing of a day for taking a vote four years ago 
when the Payne-Aldrich bill was pending before the Senate. 
Whenever this subjeet has come up in the Senate during the 
pendeney of this bill there has been, upon this side, some sug- 
gestion or intimation that an agreement for a yote on the 
tariff bin at an early day might be secured if assurances were 
given by the Democrats that currency legislation would not be 
pressed at this session. For this reason I desire to bave it 
elearly understood new that, while I will object to fixing a 
time when a yote shall be taken upon the tariff bill, at least 
until there shall have been opportunity for its full diseussion, 
1 want it definitely understood, Mr. President, that in inter- 
posing such objection there is net in my mind any purpose to 
postpone eonsideration of currency er other legislatien. 

I want to say now, for one Senator on the Republican side, 
that I am prepared to give my consent to continuing this ex- 
traerdinary session to the Ist day of December, if necessary, 
for the consideration ef any legislation important te the inter- 
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ests of the country. I am ready to remain here in session until | 
the constitutional time for the assembling of the regular ses- | 
sion shall arrive, in order to take up the consideration of the 
currency bill. In saying that I do net commit myself to any | 
provision in that bill. 

The business interests of this country will inevitably undergo | 
sone strain in adjusting themselves to the new tariff rates to | 
be enacted into law. These new. conditions may well make 
curreney legislation necessary. For one I do not propose to 
allow anyone to impose upen me in any measure the responsi- 
bility of defeating the consideration of any important Jegisla- | 
tion that may be necessary to accompany this pending tariff 
legisiation. At the same time I want to say, and I want it 
definitely understood, that with so important a subject as cnr- 
rency legislation E would not be pushed or driven by any con- 
dition into giving my assent to rushing a currency bill through 
which I did not believe to be for the best interests of the 
country. 

Whenever the question of fixing a time te vote upon the pend- 
ing tariff bill shall hereafter be raised, for one E want it undor- 
stood that this bill shall be disposed of without reference to any 
other subject of legislation. I will not be, directly or indirectly, 
a party te, and I will net consent to be put iw the position 
where it may be inferred that I joined in, an arrangement for 
terminating debate upon this bill in order to foreclose the Sen- 
58 and the Congress from, the consideration of the eurrency 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, in connection with 
the request of the Senator from North Carolina IMr. SIMMONS], | 
which. has been disposed of, and the suggestion of the Senator | 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] that we ought to use expedition in 
the final determination of this bill, E desire to add to the his- 
torical data of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER} seme data that have just been sent to me in regard to 
the history of this particular bill. 

The bill was received in the Senate on May 9; the bill was 
referred to the Committee on Finance without instructions on 
May 15—1 assume that this is accurate—the bill was reported 
te the Senate by the Committee on Finanee July 11. General 
debate on the bill began July 19. The bill was taken up by, 
paragraphs July 23, about 20 days ago. The bill has 277 pages, 
made up as follows: Fifteen tariff schedules, or 650 paragraphs, 
covering 164 pages; an income-tax provision, covering 45 pages; 
the “ cotton-futures” provision, covering 4 pages; and the ad- 
ministrative features, covering the remaining 04 pages. The 
Senate is now upon its twenty-first day of actual consideration of 
the schedules, paragraph by paragraph. It has reached paragraph 
198; it has passed over 31 paragraphs, including one re-referred 
to the Committee on Finance; and it has completely passed | 
over the sugar schedule, that has always been provocative of 
debate. Only 50 pages of the bill have been partially considered 
for the first time. Other amendments are to be proposed to the 
paragraphs considered. y 

After two weeks of consideration the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Siwasons) said from his seat in this Chamber: 

I want to say that we have been on this bill only two weeks, and in 
the consideration ef no tariff bill which has been pesme ainee I 
have been here have we advanced so fax during the iirst two weeks as 
we have in the consideration of this bill. d 

At the time the Senator from North Carolina made that state- 
ment we had considered less than 100 of the 659 paragraphs of 
the bill. 

I offer that as historieal data, in view of the discussion whieh 
has been going on. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to take up 
the time of the Senate at any length with this discussion which 
I have not provoked; but, since the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wrtt1aAms] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] 
have taken occasion to single me out in their remarks, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate to one or two thoughts 
which are running through my mind. 

In the first place, Mr. President, the majority in this Cham- 
ber seem to think that they ean be excused for any violation of 
legislative ethics by pointing to the record of the Republican 
Party. They have been assailing that record, so far as legisla- 
tive practices are particularly coneerned, for many campaigns. 
When they marehed into this Chamber in the majority last 
spring it was thought that they had the white robes of political 
purity about them and the emblems of lofty virtue, like lilies, 
in their hands, maintaining a high moral standard and ex- 
citing the admiration of an awakened pablie conscience and of 
am aroused humanitarian spirit. We find them, however, not 
only imitating the practiees which they haye eondenmed, but 
going so far beyond them as to make the Republicans feel that 
they were innocent amateurs. 
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For years we heard criticisms of the methods of Speaker Reed 
and of Speaker Cannon and of the czar-like rules adopted in 
the House of Representatives; but I say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that nothing has ever been perpetrated in the his- 
tory of American legislation which equals the secret caucus 
practices of the Democrats in the House and in the Senate. 
It has reached the point, Mr. President, when it is, if not in di- 
rect violation of the Constitution of the United States, certainly 
violative of its principles. What record have we; what record 
has the country of the votes on sugar or on wool or on the 
seyeral schedules which haye been solemnly determined and set- 
tled in the darkest secrecy and then submitted to this Chamber 
for ratification or negation by the two parties in this body? 
The country has no record or information except the desultory, 
unofficial, and unauthorized reports appearing in the daily news- 
papers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know the Senator does not wish to make 
an incorrect statement. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have made very few incorrect statements. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was no record yote taken in the 
caucus which was not, by express authority of the caucus, 
given to the country. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, that is not an official record; 
that is not a record kept under the solemn oath of office to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, with all the solemnity 
that characterizes legal proceedings and with all the official 
sanction that characterizes the open proceedings of this body. 
God help the country, Mr. President, when the unofficial record 
of any party caucus has to be the only source of information 
for the American people as to the legislative acts of their 
representatives! Furthermore, I am not informed that the 
official record to which the Senator has referred contained the 
names of those voting for or- against any particular schedule. 
It merely declared the result. 

Now, I will ask the Secretary to read a paragraph from the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judg- 
ment require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the Members of either 
House on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the Journal. : 

Mr. PENROSE. Now, Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senate and of the country to the fact that we have no official 
record of the actual votes which have determined the schedules 
in this bill. Caucuses or conferences held for a few hours have 
been criticized in the past; but I challenge any Senator to show 
until the present time an instance in any Congress in the history 
of the American Government where caucus proceedings have 
been conducted for weeks at a time, practically supplanting leg- 
islative proceedings. The condition is unprecedented; the con- 
dition is revolutionary; the condition is one that when the 
American people fully realize it they will discount hereafter the 
pretensions to virtue and political purity of those who have 
been assailing the Republican Party. 

Mr. President, to show you how serious this matter is, I want 
to call the attention of the Senate to a statement made by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday: 


I have said and I say now that the least burdensome of all taxes 
upon the consumer is a tax upon sugar, a reasonable tax. I was willin 
to have taken the English free-trade duty—40 cents a hundred—whic 
would have put Louisiana out of business as completely as free 
sugar— 

Showing cordial and friendly feeling for Louisiana— 


but would have given the American Government $30,000,000 revenue in 
a manner least burdensomely laid upon the people—laid upon a finished 
product and-not a raw material—and thereby enabling us to reduce 
still further the duties on clothing and other necessaries. But I do 
not even believe that I owe any apology to my constituents, the country, 
or myself for the fact that when we reach that schedule I shall vote 
for it as worded in this bill. I shall vote for it upon the general 1 —— 
that I am not conceited enough and not egotistical enough to believe 
that I either ought to or could make my opinion prevail against the 
opinion of the vast majority of the school of politics to which I belong. 

Then, after expressing his veneration for Thomas Jefferson, 
the Senator goes on to say: 

But I have never seen any way of accomplishing any important result 
in this world except by “team work.” Politics, baseball, football, and 
church work are all the same in this oF Ta A man takes himself 
yery seriously who thinks he can accomplish much by himself. If he 
al all the other spheres that are rolling around outside of the 
earth— 

The spheres must have been making a noise on that day 
laughter! 
and comes down simply to the earth, and then 9 all the carth 
except his own country, and forgets all that except his own township, 
he still can not hope to accomplish much by himself, 


Mr. President, what does that statement imply? It implies 
that the Senator from Mississippi acted deliberately, at the 
behest of a party caucus, against his convictions. He is here 
a Senator under the solemn oath of office which he took at the 
beginning of his term, and yet he confesses to his own insignifi- 
cance, deliberately throws overboard $30,000,000 of revenue, and 
candidly states that he is destroying the industry of a great 
Commonwealth. Is that a position which a Senator of the 
United States can candidly announce to the country and log- 
ically maintain? It enunciated a legislative practice and doc- 
trine which I for one, in spite of the shortcomings with which 
the Senator from Mississippi has charged me, bave never for a 
moment imagined. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] referred to the fre- 
quent consultations with beneficiaries of the tariff. I take this 
occasion, as the State of Louisiana has been mentioned, to tell 
him that among the beneficiaries which the then majority of the 
Finance Committee did confer with were the sugar growers of 
Louisiana. That was a rock-ribbed Democratic State. Repub- 
licans in the rest of the country never could hope for aid or 
encouragement from that section for well-known local reasons. 
Yet out of their broad and generous patriotism they so framed 
the sugar schedule as to provide for the future prosperity and 
well-being of that section of the American people, regardless of 
party affiliation or sectionalism. The Senator from Georgia is 
correct in saying that they did, at least in one case, consult with 
beneficiaries of the tariff bill, and they did it out of a bread- 
minded statesmanship in relation to a section from which there 
could be no possible return. 

I shall not pursue this matter further, Mr. President. There 
is no disposition on this side of the Chamber to delay a vote on 
this bill. The Recorp will show that over half of the time since 
the bill has been in the open Senate has been consumed by 
Democrats in this body or by discussions like the present which 
they have provoked. At the proper time, when Senators of the 
minority have been able to explain their views to the people of 
the country regarding a bill which they are convinced will bring 
disaster throughout the length and breadth of the land, there 
will be a vote and the bill will become a law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, with the usual bewilderment that troubles the Repub- 
lican intellect, seems to think that a duty upon sugar is a mat- 
ter of conscience; that there is some principle involved in it; 
that a tax rate constitutes a principle. I do not believe that. 
Even if a particular industry were to be destroyed by depriv- 
ing it of a legislative prop, the people engaged in that industry 
would have no legitimate right to complain, because no man has 
any right to demand of all the people that he shall be propped 
into a profit. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, did not the standard bearer 
of the Senator’s party, the present President of the United 
States, openly declare on the stump that no legitimate industry 
was to suffer, that nothing abrupt would be done in connection 
with tariff legislation, and thereby lull the American people to 
sleep upon this issue? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He did and in this particular case, as I 
have said previously, in my opinion he has made a mistake, and 
in my opinion the Democratic majority has made a mistake. 
There never has been any secrecy about my opinion upon that 
subject. Every word I have said upon the subject I will now 
reiterate, because every word of it represented then, and repre- 
sents now, what I believe. But when the Senator arraigns a 
position upon the rate of a tax as a matter of conscience and 
arraigns somebody for surrendering his conscience because he 
voted to take away an artificial legislative prop, although he 
thought taking away the prop might hurt the man that was 
propped, he is talking and thinking in a very bewildered way. 

No man does any wrong to any human being in the world 
when he merely says to him, “ You shall stand upon your own 
two feet and wrestle with the balance of the world upon a foot- 
ing of equality, without legislative help.” 

What has gotten into the Senator’s mind is that he thinks 
legislative help becomes a vested right. It can not become a 
vested right. The Senator is a little bewildered. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. ` 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is a little bewildered, I think. 
I endeavored to make plain that the Senator under his solemn 
oath of office was deliberately throwing away a small sum like 
$30,000,000 and destroying a State under the coercion of party 
caucus, and he so pleads guilty in his own statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that again illustrates the 
bewilderment of the regular standpat Republican intellect. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania eyidently thinks that when I en- 
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tered this body I took an oath fo maintain protectionism, I 
merely took an oath to maintain the Constitution. 

Mr. PENROSE. I assume the Senator feels impelled to 
follow his convictions and his beliefs and his conscience. He 
has surrendered all of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator did not take an oath to fol- 
low his convictions upon rates of duties. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania took no such oath, and nobody here has taken 
any such oath. The Senator from Pennsylvania knows it as well 
as I do, without further comment, and there is not a 14-year-old 
boy that does not know it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I supposed that was the effect of the oath. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To go ahead, the Senator seems to think 
we have singled him out. We did not single him ont. He has 
singled himself out. 

I do not eare to coniinue further this absorption of the time 
of the Senate. The Senator’s last remarks remind me of what 
an old friend of mine once said. After getting through hearing 
a defense made by a man, he said, That is the first time I 
ever heard a defense by self-condemnation.” 

‘The utmost the Senator has said is to condemn himself, his 
past methods, and the past methods of his own party, and then 
to uceuse us of imitating and exceeding them. As to the last 
part of his remarks, I think everybody will agree that we have 
not exceeded them, at any rate, because that would be im- 
possible. 

Even if Senators on this side do surrender their private views 
concerning the proper rate of duty, as to whether oxalie acid 
ought to be taxed 15 or 20 per cent or put upon the free list, 
it is not a surrender either of the Constitution or of the in- 
stitutions of the American Government, and it is not a surrender 
of anything that any Senator is by oath or in honor bound to 
maintain, 

As to my position on the sugar question, the Senator says I 
ean not candidly announce it, and can not logically defend it. 
I can candidly announce it, at any rate, but I simply eonfess that 
I can not logically defend it. I can not logically defend the 
provision of the pending bill upon sugar. I am not going to 
attempt to do it, beeause it is not my view. But I can candidly 
announce that the position I could have logically defended I 
have yoluntarily surrendered in order to help get a reformation 
of the tax laws of this country. That is candid enough, I take 
it, as an announcement. 

So far as being logical is concerned, I think it was ‘Thomas 
Carlyle who once said that he thanked God that mankind were 
not inyariably logical. So far as I know, nothing in this world 
ean be done by being invariably logical. ‘There are very few 
things that the Senator from Pennsylvania has accomplished in 
this world that were accomplished by being inyariably logical. 
I do not know anybody that has changed the rules of the game 
to suit his hand oftener than the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, SMOOT rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to express the hope, before I take 
my seat, that we may get to the schedules of the bill soon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I assure the Senator that I 
shall not detain the Senate long. I want to refer to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Georgia in relation to the 
votes cast for the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, when under con- 
sideration in the Senate, as a mere matter of history. 

[ find, in a casual glance at the votes as recorded in Public 
Document No, 153, that at different times the following Demo- 
cratic Senators voted with Mr. Aldrich: Messrs. Clay, Overman, 
Foster, Meknery, Simmons, Martin, Daniel, Money, McLaurin, 
Newlands, Owen, Shively, Stone, Gore, Davis, Smith of Mary- 
land, Chamberlain, Hughes, Taliaferro, Taylor, Rayner, John- 
ston of Alabama, Fletcher, Culberson, Bankhead, Bailey, and 
Bacon, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Were there any Democratic de?:ctions in 
the list just read? 

Mr. SMOOT. None that I recall. I wish to say that we have 
taken almost as many record votes upon the pending bill as 
were taken upon the Payne-Aldrich bill, and I say there is not a 
single Democrat that has voted with the Republicans on the 
pending bill, with the exeeption of the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. ‘Puorwron |, and he only upon certain items in the agri- 
cultural schedule. No matter what amendments have been 
offered, whether they haye been to take items from the dutiable 
list and put them upon the free list, where they are under the 
present liw, or whether they have been to reduce rates that have 
been advanced in the pending bill to the present rate, every 
single Democrat has yoted against a change in the bill. 

I simply wanted to call attention to the fact that in my 
bərried running through these votes I had picked out the names 
I have already read to the Senate. I want to say, also, that I 
believe, no matter whether the Democratic caucus bound the 


members of that caucus as to how they should vote or not, the 
result will be that upon every vote in the Senate where a 
record is made there will be a united Democratic vote, with the 
exeeption of the two Senators from Louisiana; and no matter 
whether Senators were bound in the caucus or not, the result 
is going to be the same. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. BRISTOW addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in 
chair). ‘The Senator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have addressed the Chair 
14 times this morning. I have been trying to get recognition 
since 11 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will permit the 
present occupant of the chair to state that he has not been 
here during all of that time. The Ohair recognized the Senator 
from Massachusetts, not observing the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. LODGE. In view of the statement of the Senator, I 
yield, of course, to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I tried to get recognition when the requost 
was made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the 
Senator that the present occupant of the chair was not in the 
chair at that time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I recognize the fact that the statement 
of the present occupant of the chair is correct. I endeavored 
to get recognition when the Senator from North Carolina made 
his request for unanimous consent to fix a day to vote upon the 
pending bill. 

I desire to state that, so far as I am concerned, there will be 
no unanimous consent given to fix a date for voting upon this 
bill until it has been fully discussed. I think the bill fs not 
right and ought not to pass. 

I do not believe this measure will meet the approval of the 
American people. I do not believe it is the proper interpreta- 
tion of the verdict of the election last fall. I believe it ts the 
duty of the Members of the United States Senate to demonstrate 
that the bill is not what it is claimed to be. I recognize at the 
same time that those who believe the bill is a proper interpre- 
tation of the verdict of the people last fall have the right, and 
should exercise it, to defend the measure when it is attacked. 

I am not complaining because the Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber who are friendly to this measure have taken 
time in defending it. I think they will haye to take time to 
defend it, or it will be eondemned by the American people. 

‘There is no excuse for an endeavor to hasten the consideration 
of this bill, unless that excuse is that it will not stand the light 
of free, open, and fair discussion. I do not believe there is a 
Senator in this Chamber who has any desire to delay unduly 
the passage of the bill. I do not care whether we are to stay, 
here until the Ist of December, or whether we should adjourn, 
if we could, on the Ist of September. That fact would not 
lessen the diseussion of this bill by one hour, so far as I am 
concerned. 

It makes no difference to me whether, after we have com- 
pleted this arduous task, we are to be forced into the consider- 
ation of another measure, more important than this, before we 
have had any relief or relaxation from the work that is now 
upon us. Whether we are or whether we are not to be com- 
pelled to take up that measure makes no difference to me, a0 
far as the consideration of this one is concerned. If an agree- 
ment were had to-morrow that currency legislation would be 
put over until December, I should not consent to yote upon this 
bill an hour sooner than [ should with the demand that currency 
be taken up as soon as the tariff measure is completed. 

I think the debate which is permitted in the United States 
Senate is of inestimable value to the American people, becuse 
it gives the great mass the time to consider and digest and 
understand the character of the legislation which the Congress 
is enacting. I hope the time will never come when bills will be 
made in the secrecy of either committees or caucuses and driven 
through under the spur and whip without even Congressmen 
and Senators knowing the full purport of their contents. I 
believe that the debate we have here is of the highest importance 
to the country. 

So far as the method that has been employed by the authors 
of this bill in order to get sufficient support to prevent it from 
being amended, nothing has been said in condemnation of that 
practice which has been too strong or too severe to mect my 
approval. I expect at some other time to express my views 
with some frankness in regard to the party caucuses. I will 
not do so this morning. 

But when the friends of this bill are driven to a comparison 
of the record made four years ago in the passage of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill as their only defense for a party caucus far more 
tyrannical than anything that was undertaken four years ago 


the 
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by the majority then in control, they plead that they have no 
justifiable excuse for the course they are taking now. 

In the debate on this floor there has not arisen on the other 
side of the Chamber a single Senator, with the exception of the 
efforts of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrams] last 
night and this morning, who has endeavored to excuse the cau- 

_cus rule without a reference to and comparison with the votes 
and methods of four years ago when Mr. Aldrich was in charge 
of the bill that is now the present law. 

I might suggest that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]— 
and I regret that he has left the Chamber—goes far afield when 
he says the Republicans in this Chamber voted according to 
the wave of Mr. Aldrich's hand, when the pamphlet, the docu- 
ment, of which he is the author shows that there were but four 
Republicans who voted on every vote as Mr. Aldrich did. Of 
the whole membership there were but four who voted with him 
on every vote, and there were a number who voted against him 
more than a hundred times. 

Amendments proposed by Mr. Aldrich and his committee were 
occasionally defeated; not often, but on a number of roll calls 
the amendments proposed by the committee were defeated and 
the Senator from Georgia helped defeat some of them by his 
own yote, and he helped pass some of them by his own vote, 
for he himself cast 11 votes with Mr. Aldrich in support of that 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me just a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that a good many more amendments would have been lost 
unless some of the Democrats had yoted for them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course; everyone knows that. I have 
run through this pamphlet very hurriedly in the last few min- 
utes, but time after time it shows that the amendments pro- 
posed by Mr. Aldrich and the Finance Committee would have 
been defeated had it not been for the support he got on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber. There was sufficient inde- 
pendence on this side, outside of the 10 Senators who voted 
against the bill, to defeat amendment after amendment and 
provision after provision if the Democratic Senators had not 
come to the relief of the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
in that contest. 

I could read here, if Senators desire, vote after vote, and 
I will be very glad to do it. I have looked at some here this 
morning that are very interesting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator put two or three of them 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will turn to just one or two. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator does not refer to the lumber 
schedule in his remarks, however. 

Mr. BRISTOW. We will take first the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] on quebracho. 
It was defeated—29 yeas to 38 nays. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator state the page of the 
document? 

Mr. BRISTOW. On page 15, and extending over to page 16. 
Of the nays that vote with Mr. Aldrich and prevented the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin from being adopted 
there were the following Democrats: Mr. Daniel of Virginia, 
Mr. Foster of Louisiana, Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. Simmons 
of North Carolina, and Mr. Smith of Maryland. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think that duty protected the chestnut 
trees of Virginia, did it not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know what it protected, but I 
know that it was an amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin and it would have been adopted if it had not been 
for the Democratic vote that voted with Mr. Aldrich. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me a moment? The 
duty protected the chestnut bark of the State of Virginia and 
therefore was of interest to our Democratic brethren of that 
time. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. BACON. In order that we may take this as we go along 
the Senator is illustrating on his side rather conditions where 
Republicans would have been defeated but for Democratic 
assistance. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I am. 


Mr. BACON. 
15 running over to page 16. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 


The Senator calls attention to the vote on page 


Mr. BACON. In that case the majority was 9, and it is true if 
5 had voted the other way the result would have been changed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There were 5 Democrats who voted with 
the majority. There are a number of other yotes, and I will 
call attention to some of them. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? I think it is 
generally conceded that the opponents and critics of the Payne 
bill have declared that one of the most indefensible schedules 
in the Payne bill is the quebracho paragraph. It is one of the 
most vicious, in their opinion, and the most difficult to explain 
or defend in the bill. The duty was imposed on the representa- 
tions of a constituent of the Senator from Connecticut, who 
made himself most active here. The further result was to en- 
courage the bark industry of chestnut trees in Virginia, and 
hence the Democratic vote. Scratch a Democrat, Mr. President, 
and occasionally you find a spotted protectionist. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, that amendment was particu- 
larly championed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE} and the then Senator from Virginia, Mr. Daniel, also, if 
that is the one the Senator now refers to. I can not recall the 
name of the article. 

Mr. PENROSE. I refer, if the Senator from Georgia is ad- 
dressing himself to me, to the quebracho paragraph, declared to 
be one of the most vicious in the Payne bill, and passed into law 
by the Democratic vote. 

Mr. BACON. I recall that the Senator from Wisconsin 
offered an amendment reducing the proposed duty to one-fourth 
of 1 cent per pound,-and the Democrats and the Progressives 
voted for and the Republicans voted against it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. With the exception of five Democrats. The 
Senator must admit that if the Democrats had not yoted with 
Mr. Aldrich it would have been defeated on that vote. 

Now, the Senator from Georgia said that with the exception 
of a few the Republicans voted according to the wave of the 
hand of Mr. Aldrich. Let us see how the Republicans voted 
on that amendment. The vote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin is as follows: Bacon, Bailey, Bank- 
head, Beveridge, Borah, Bristow, Brown, Burkett, Clapp— 

I will just read the Republicans— 

Cummins; Dolliver; Gamble, who was not regarded as a 
Progressive Republican; La Follette; McCumber; Nelson; 
Smith, of Michigan; and Stephenson, of Wisconsin. 

I do not intend to take the time of the Senate, but that yote 
alone shows that even among the so-called stand-pat Republicans 
there was not that unanimity of action which the Senator from 
Georgia thinks. 

On the amendment, as shown on page 57 of the pamphlet, 
imposing a duty of 15 per cent on hides, the vote was 46 to 30. 
In the 46 votes are numbered the following Democratic Sen- 
ators: Bailey, Culberson, Fletcher, Foster, Hughes, McEnery, 
Newlands, Smith, of Maryland, and Taliaferro, of Florida. 

If they had not voted with Mr. Aldrich that amendment would 
have been defeated. 

On the bottom of page 57 Senator McCusrser offered an 
amendment placing a duty on lumber of a dollar a thousand 
feet, which was a reduction in the duty which the bill carried. 
That amendment received the following votes, Mr. Aldrich of 
course opposing it, insisting that the duty should remain as 
it was. Voting with Mr. Aldrich to sustain the higher of the 
two duties were the following Democrats: Bacon, Bailey, Cham- 
berlain, Fletcher, Foster, Martin, Money, Simmons, Smith, 
of Maryland, Taliaferro, and Taylor. Without those votes with 
Mr. Aldrich for the higher duty the McCumber amendment 
would have prevailed. 

Thus you could go through the entire pamphlet. My attention 
has been called to a vote cn page 19, an amendment by Mr. Mc- 
Cumner to the lumber duties. That would not have carried, 
however, if the Democrats had all voted against Mr. Aldrich. 
So I did not take that, though he had then a very large support. 

Mr. GALLINGER (to Mr. Bristow). Read it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This amendment was also offered by Mr. 
McCumser, reducing the duties materially on lumber, and Mr. 
Aldrich opposed it. The following Democrats voted with him 
against the McCumber amendment reducing the duty on lumber. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would have changed the result. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It would haye changed the result, I am ad- 


vised. Running it over hurriedly, I did not discover that. The 
following Democrats sustained Mr. Aldrich and the committee: 
Bacon, Bailey, Bankhead, Chamberlain, Daniel, Fletcher, Foster, 
Johnston of Alabama, McEnery, Martin, Money, Overman, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Maryland, Taliaferro, Taylor, and Tillman—17. 
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I call this fact to the attention of the Senator from Georgia, 
because he invited an examination of the document of which he 


is the author. I repeat, for he was not here at the time I made 
the statement that on the one hundred and thirty-some roll calls 
there were but 4 Republican Senators who voted invariably upon 
every roll call with Mr. Aldrich of the entire membership, and the 
remaining fifty-odd voted against him from 1 to 106 times. 
It is interesting to observe how the votes ran on the part of 
the Republican Senators who voted against Mr. Aldrich. I 
want to read that list: La Follette, 106 times; Bristow, 101 
times; Clapp, 91 times; Cummins, 89 times; Dolliver, 73 times; 
Nelson, 69 times; Brown, 65 times; Burkett, 58 times; Beveridge, 
55 times; Crawford, 52 times; Gamble, 32 times; Borah, 25 
times; Curtis, 24 times; Burton, 14 times; Johnson of North 
Dakota, 13 times; McCumber, 11 times; Jones, 10 times; Smith 
of Michigan, 10 times; du Pont, 8 times; Bulkeley, 7 times; 
Piles, 7 times; Root, 7 times; Carter of Montana, 5 times; Dick 
of Ohio, 4 times; Heyburn, 4 times; Page, 4 times; Frye, 3 
times; Gallinger, 3 times; Dixon, 3 times; Crane, 3 times; 
Burnham, 3 times; Brandegee, 3 times; Bourne, 2 times; Brad- 
ley, 2 times, and so forth. 

This certainly shows some independent voting on the Repub- 
lican side four years ago. I do not think there was enough 
independent voting at that time. If there had been sufficient 
independents then, we would have made a bill that would have 
met the approval of the American people. But the bill would 
have been a great deal better than it was if Mr. Aldrich had 
not gone to the Democratic side of the Chamber and got Demo- 
cratic votes to sustain him when enough Republicans left to 
defeat him. 

Now I will read a list of the Democrats who voted with 
Mr. Aldrich and the number of times: McEnery, 66; Daniel of 
Virginia, 14; Smith of South Carolina, 3; Smith of Maryland, 
12; Owen of Oklahoma, 6; Shively of Indiana, 4; Davis of Ar- 
kansas, 6; Foster of Louisiana, 29; Rayner of Maryland, 5; Tay- 
lor of Tennessee, 11; Tillman of South Carolina, 8; McLaurin 
of Mississippi, 5; Bailey of Texas, 11; Money of Mississippi, 
11; Paynter of Kentucky, 5; Bankhead of Alabama, 10; Clay 
of Georgia, 6; Culberson of Texas, 6; Chamberlain of Oregon, 
16; Martin of Virginia, 18; Newlands of Nevada, 7; Taliaferro 
of Florida, 14; Simmons of North Carolina, 14; Frazier of Ten- 
nessee, 3; Stone of Missouri, 7; Hughes of Colorado, 9; John- 
ston of Alabama, 7; Overman of North Carolina, 8; Fletcher of 
Florida, 12; Bacon of Georgia, 11; Gore of Oklahoma, 5. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to call the Senator’s attention to 
some of the votes cast then. Of course it is perfectly ridicu- 
lous—I will not use that word—but it is unreasonable to test 
the question as to how a man stood on the tariff by the simple 
enumeration of the number of votes cast. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, I agree that 
this is not a test. The test is, What did the man vote for or 
what did he vote against? 

Mr. BACON. I think I—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the Senator from Georgia is the one 
who brought this phase of the discussion into the Chamber this 
morning, and he put a construction on it that the facts do not 
justify, as I think I have demonstrated. 

Mr. BACON. I want to say—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, it was 
brought in here as a defense of the caucus system, which appa- 
rently from the results binds men to vote against their con- 
stituency and against the interests of their country and against 
their judgment and their conscience. 

Mr. BACON. Now, if the Senator will pardon me for a 
moment 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. BACON. I spoke of the fact that it was no test, as a 
great many votes were cast, unless it could be shown to be of a 
uniform character. I happened to turn casually over this docu- 
ment, the correctness of which I will undoubtedly vouch for. It 
was made by myself and not a clerk. One of the votes, when Mr. 
Aldrich and myself voted together, was in favor of submitting 
an amendment to the Constitution providing for an income tax. 
I suppose that would not be criticized. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that was very creditable. I voted 
with him for the same thing. I voted with him several times. 

Mr. BACON. Another vote of the 11 which the Senator says 
I cast with him I find incidentally here. I could not go through 
them all. The vote was on the question whether a tax should 


be imposed on tea. Mr. Aldrich voted against the imposition 
of a tax, and I voted with him against the imposition of a 
tax. Another instance which I find in a hurried examination 
where Senator Aldrich and I yoted together is this on page 44: 
Senator CUMMINS moved to recommit Schedule K, with instruc- 


tions to report the same back to the Senate with certain speci- 
fled rates of duty. Senator Aldrich voted against the motion to 
recommit because the rates specified in the motion were too low, 
and I voted against the amendment because the rates specified 
were too high. That was certainly all right. So I might go 
through the votes. There are other instances of the same 
kind. Of course there were some in which the yotes were 
identical. I can say, however, that there was no vote cast by 
me—and I think I can say equally as to almost all the other 
Senators on this side of the Chamber—in which the vote was 
cast in harmony with the vote of Mr. Aldrich and the Repub- 
licans where it was not a low tariff duty which was legitimately 
within the range of a revenue tariff. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment, if the Senator will par- 
don me. The ‘Senator himself, of course, admits that on the 
lumber amendment when he voted with Mr. Aldrich it was 
against the reduction of the duty. 

Mr. BACON. No; it was a reduction. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Recorp shows that it was not. 

Mr. BACON. It was a reduction of the duty. The affirma- 
tive vote imposing a duty upon lumber was a material reduction 
from what it was before, and the vote against the reduction to 
the extent proposed by the Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was against the reduction. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; but I just want to illustrate that, so far 
as the statement that out of hundreds of yotes there were 11 
yotes cast with Mr. Aldrich, there were many of them of this 
nature, where the vote was one which was proper, where Mr. 
Aldrich himself was voting against the tariff. He voted against 
it because it did not harmonize with the system which he had 
laid out, the program which he had made in that particular 
ease. He did not favor the tariff upon tea and neither did I, 
and therefore we happened to vote together at that time. He 
favored a resolution submitting an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by which an income tax would be imposed, and so did I. 
He did it for one reason, however, and I did it for another. He 
did it to defeat the imposition of the income tax and I did it 
for the purpose of insuring one. He did it for the purpose of 
defeating the amendment which was then pending to the bill 
imposing an income tax. I did it because, while I favored the 
amendment which was then proposed to that bill, I was also in 
favor of an amendment to the Constitution which would make 
the imposition of the tax lawful beyond question or doubt. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I believe that when the Senator voted with 
Mr. Aldrich or against Mr. Aldrich he voted for what he be- 
lieved was right. I do not question that. I believe when he 
voted the 11 times he voted with Mr. Aldrich he believed that 
the things for which Mr. Aldrich was voting were right and 
therefore he favored them; and I believe that the Senator from 
Georgia thinks that when I voted 101 times against Mr. Aldrich 
and 27 times with him I was voting for what I thought was 
right, and was endeavoring to make the bill as I thought it 
ought to be. 

Now, the objection I haye to the method that is being pur- 
sued in the consideration of this bill is that the Members on the 
other side of the aisle are not following the same rule now. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to say that an examination of this docu- 
ment which I hold in my hand, from which he is reading, will 
prove the correctness of what I have said, that, with the excep- 
tion of one or two votes where the Republicans were divided, 
such, for instance, as that upon the lumber duty, and with the 
exception of the group of Senators whom I haye expressly ex- 
cluded from the number, the Republicans did vote almost uni- 
versally and solidly in favor of certain propositions. 

I am very greatly surprised that the Senator from Kansas has 
suddenly developed into a defender of a portion of the Repub- 
lican Party which he so earnestly and vigorously and effectively 
and incessantly opposed in the tariff discussion of 1909. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I am not defending—— 

Mr. BACON. It so happened, Mr. President, that the Senator 
then belonged to a group which was itself holding caucuses, and 
everybody knew it at that time. It was right to hold them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator unfortunately has not heard all 
that I said this morning. If he had been here when I began to 
speak he would have understood that I declared then—and I 
declare now—that, in my opinion, there was not sufficient inde- 
pendence in this Chamber upon this side of the Chamber; and 
I said if there had been more independence than there was, we 
would have made a tariff bill that would have met the approval 
of most of the people. 
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Mr. BACON. The Senator speaks of my absence. I was not 
out of the Chamber three minutes. I was called into the marble 
room by some’ gentlemen who wished to consult me over a mat- 
ter that related to the Sennte business. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not criticizing the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. As soon as I came back I was informed that 
the Senator was alluding to myself. But, Mr. President, as I 
was saying, here is a document of 100 pages, generally speaking, 
with a number of yea and nay votes running all through it, 
hundreds of them, and it is a very easy matter to pick out a 
vote here and there as an illustration of the accuracy of what I 
have said. 

Any Senator or any person other than a Senator who desires 
to test the accuracy of my statement has but to take this 
document and he will see the fact that except the group of 
Senators led by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], I will 
say the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Brrstow]—I will also include him 
among the Jeaders—with the exception of that group an ex- 
amination of this document will show that with the exception 
of a very few cases the Republicans voted solidly according as 
Mr. Aldrich proposed that the bill should be framed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I must state to the Senator that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will in just a minute. The Record shows 
that but four voted solidly with Mr. Aldrich. The pamphlet 
which the Senator has published himself shows that but four 
voted invariably with Mr. Aldrich. 

Mr. BACON. That may be true of a vote here and there. 
For instance, they were divided on the lumber schedule, 
possibly upon the quebracho schedule—I believe that is the name 
of it—but on the great range of those things which imposed a 
burden upon the people, taxes in Schedule K and all the taxes 
as to textile fabrics and everything of that kind, the metal 
schedule of the bill, all imposing great burdens upon the people, 
the Republican Party voted solidly and this document will 
show it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Kansas yield? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas 
having conclusively demonstrated the fact that the Democratic 
Party ought to have caucused in 1908 and had concerted action, 
I appeal now to Senators to go back to the paragraph of the 
tariff bill which we were considering. Not only has the Senator 
from Kansas demonstrated that, but I believe it is generally 
admitted on that side that things would have been in a better 
shape for a good many of us if we had had a caucus at that 
time and had had concerted action, and I believe it is generally 
admitted that if you had had a full, free, and fair caucus or 
conference of Republicans at that time and talked out your 
differences in brotherly love, you, too, would have been in a 
better fix to-day. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I now yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to record my 
dissent to one statement made by the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Bacon]. I understood him to say that the group with 
which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] affiliated or 
operated four years ago, when the tariff bill was under con- 
sideration, was holding caucuses upon that bill from time to 
time. 

Mr. BACON. Possibly I should have said “ conferences.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall define what I mean by “a 
caucus” before this debate is over. I want to say, and I want 
to have it understood, for I affiliated with that group, that not 
one caucus was ever held by that band of men with a view of 
binding their action upon any legislative matter. That is the 
difference, Mr. President, which will be set forth clearly to 
the country ultimately between “a conference“ and “a caucus.” 
Nor was the rate of duty upon any item or any proposed vote 
or any duty upon any item ever discussed in any one of those 
conferences. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, can we not go on with 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 

jeld ? 
4 Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I entirely understand the feeling 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1aMs] that he desires 
to get back to the schedule. I always have that feeling myself 


after I have spoken two or three times in a debate, that the 
whole debate should cease. [Laughter.] But I should like to 
Say one or two words on this subject, yery briefly, in regard to 
the request made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smixons], I will take but a moment. 

I desire merely to say, Mr. President, that if the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] had not made the objec- 
tion he did to fixing a day for voting on the bill, I should have 
made it. I am not going to enter into a comparison of past 
records or to discuss the present methods of the Democratic 
Party in preparing legislation. I think that has been done very 
successfully by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
and by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Betstow]. As the situa- 
tion stands to-day, what the country is interested in is what the 
majority in this Chamber is doing, not what the Republican 
Party did four years ago. 

I understand that the habits of the minority are strong with 
Senators on the other side. They were for 18 years in the mi- 
nority in this Chamber, and their position was naturally one of 
opposition and attack. They can not free themselves all at 
once from the idea that the one thing to do is to point out Repub- 
lican shortcomings. But the people of the country are not 
thinking of Republican shortcomings now; they are thinking of 
what you are doing and what you are going to give them. The 
responsibility is with you, and I cheerfully leave it there. If 
you choose to act by a binding caucus, which does not permit a 
Senator to vote his opinion on a trivial thing like oxalic cid, 
which the Senator from Mississippi instanced here, that is your 
8 a you can take it to the country and let them pass 
upon 

But, Mr. President, I do not think the time has come to fix 
a date for a vote upon the pending bill. We have been dis- 
cussing the bill—really discussing it—for but 21 days. We 
have got as far as the agricultural schedule, having passed 
over the sugar schedule, which still remains to be discussed. I 
can not take the destruction of an industry quita so jauntily as 
do Senators on the other side. I think it is a serious matter; 
I think it ought to be considered. There is the great wool 
schedule; there is the cotton schedule; and behind all that are 
the income tax and the administrative features. It would be ab- 
solutely wrong to undertake to crowd those things through in 
10 days. There has not been, so far as I have been able to see, 
the slightest effort on this side to delay; there has not been a 
word said, so far as I know, by anyone on this side for the 
purpose of delay; the debate has been wholly legitimate on 
both sides up to this point; and it is useless, Mr. President, to 
expect us to fix a day at this time to take a vote upon the 
pending tariff bill. 

As for the banking and currency bill, I wish to say that we 
have got to deal with that measure sooner or later. My own 
judgment is that it is even a more important measure than 
is the tariff, and that we could deal with it a great deal better 
and a great deal more quickly in the long session if we could 
get a little breathing space after we have finished the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. I fully recognize, however, that 
that subject has got to be taken up and that we have got to 
have legislation upon it; but I have no desire to hold up this 
bill for the purpose of delaying the other. I do not think, how- 
ever, Mr. President, that we ought at this time to fix a date 
for a vote upon the tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not expect when I 
made the innocent suggestion that we might possibly now fix 
a day for a vote upon the pending bill, and suggested the 25th 
day of this month as the time, that I should provoke a dis- 
cussion of two hours and a half. I prefaced my request with 
the statement that I had no criticisms to make of either side 
of the Chamber for the time that had been taken in the dis- 
cussion of the bill. My purpose, and my only purpose, was to 
ascertain, so far as I could, the feeling on the other side of 
the Chamber upon the question of fixing a date for taking a 
vote. I had no purpose whatsoever of doing anything that 
would curtail legitimate discussion. I wanted to ascertain how 
long the Senators on the other side of the Chamber thought they 
would require for the discussion of this measure. Personally I 
have no disposition in the world to interfere with the discus- 
sion of the measure, and I shall not complain if the other side 
takes no more than a proper time for its discussion. 

It is true, Mr. President, as has been said by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], that the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was for a long time before the Senate, but the conditions 
which now confront us are somewhat different from those by 
which we were then confronted. The Payne-Aldrich bill was a 
mere change, a slight change, of rates up and down, and 
everybody recognized that the bill that would be passed would 
be one which would practically retain the Dingley rates. There 
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was no feeling of unrest in the country; there was no halting 
of business because there was to be a revision of the tariff, for 
everybody understood that the Payne-Aldrich bill was not to be 
a revision of the tariff, except nominally. Now we are, under 
our promises to the people, charged with the duty of making a 
heavy reduction in the tariff duties; we are charged with the 
obligation of engrafting upon the tariff system of the country 
the principles and policies for which the Democratic Party 
stand. That makes it necessary, and has made it necessary 
for us to make heavy reductions all through this bill. As the 
result of those reductions, there has been of necessity more or 
less halting in the business of the country, awaiting the final 
enactment into law of the new rates. i 

It is impossible that we should go from a highly protective sys- 
tem to a moderate reyenue system without bringing about some 
slight disturbance in the business of the country while the 
process is going on and when it is not known exactly when old 
rates will be displaced by the new ones. 

My understanding is that the business interest of the country, 
recognizing that this bill will become law, are ready to accept 
the reductions, and are exceedingly solicitous in the interest of 
certainty that it shall be acted upon as speedily as possible. 
The public welfare demands that there should be no unneces- 
sary delay. That, I think, differentiates the situation here from 
that which existed at the time of the consideration of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill; and I have urged, and I again appeal to 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber, that in the interest of 
the public welfare we get through with this discussion as soon 
as we properly may, allowing a fair opportunity for presentation 
of the views of both sides. I am not claiming that up to this 
time there has been any abuse of the privilege of debate. My 
purpose in making the suggestion was to ascertain what was the 
feeling on the part of Senators on the other side of the Chamber. 

Without violating any confidence, Mr. President, I may say 
here that it has been suggested—it was suggested last week— 
that possibly in certain contingencies we might have an arrange- 
ment to vote upon this bill within two weeks from that time, 
and my suggestion to-day was that the vote be taken in about 
two weeks from this time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not unduly pressing the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask the Senator to state what 
those contingencies were. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as that was a matter of 
private conversation, I do not care to go into it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It seems to me 

Mr. SIMMONS. It had reference to currency legislation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me to finish, that 
was the reason that in making my request, to which the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] objected, I asked 
him the question if his objection was founded upon any deter- 
mination of the question of whether or not we would take up 
currency legislation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, Mr. President, I will ask the 
Senator from North Carolina to state whether the suggestion 
came from a Senator on this side; and if so, whether he pro- 
fessed to speak for all Republican Senators? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. President, the suggestion came in a 
conversation, and I do not know whether the suggestion came 
from one side or the other; but there was acquiescence of the 
parties to the conference. No one in those conferences, or, more 
properly, talks, was attempting to speak for all Senators on 
either side. They were mere discussions and expressions of 
opinions. But, Mr. President, that has nothing to do with the 
matter. If Senators on the other side are not willing to enter 
into an agreement to fix a date for a vote, I am not com- 
plaining. I do not see why they should take it as in the 
nature of an affront or why they should take it as a breach 
of privilege that I, following the ordinary custom in connection 
with bills of the character of this one, should make a perfectly 
legitimate suggestion to the opposition that, if possible, we 
agree upon some time for a vote upon this bill. If we can not 
agree, that ends the matter. 

To be perfectly frank with the Senate, I wanted to find out 
exactly where we were in this matter. I wanted to find out 
whether there was any disposition on the other side to fix a 
date. If there is none, although I regret it, I have no right to 
complain. I have the right, as representing this side, to make 
the request and the other side have the right to decline to 
agree to it. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if in the consideration of the Payne-Aldrich bill the 
sessions did not commence at 10 o'clock in the morning and if 
night sessions were not also held? Why does the Senator not 
insist on holding night sessions or commence meeting earlier in 
the morning? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is right; and it may be 
necessary, Mr. President, in this situation to pursue a similar 
course; but before a policy of that kind can be determined upon 
it is necessary to find out what the situation is. I was trying 
this morning to find out what the situation is, and I have 
found out. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to go into any discussion with 
reference to the manner in which we have framed this bill. 
Ordinarily these tariff bills are made by the majority members 
of the appropriate committee. This bill as presented to the two 
Houses was made by the full membership of the party responsi- 
ble for the proposed legislation. In submitting it as framed by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House and as amended 
by the Finance Committee of the Senate to a caucus or confer- 
ence of the Democratic membership of those bodies, respectively, 
they havc had no concealments. There has been no effort to 
conceal from the American people that we were considering this 
measure in a caucus; we have done it in the open day; and we 
have no apologies to make for it. 

Senators say that the country is in an uproar about the 
caucus. Oh, Mr. President, I know that certain Republican 
newspapers and I know that certain Republican and Democratic 
manufacturers who have had their special privileges cut off by 
this bill, are denouncing the bill and denouncing the caucus. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to yield now; I only want to 
take up a few moments’ time. Mr. President, I deny that our 
method of framing this bill has met the disapproval of those 
who are in favor of tariff reductions and opposed to the out- 
rageous and burdensome exactions of the present tariff for the 
benefit and enrichment of a privileged few. We are willing to 
stand or fall by our actions in this behalf. 

Why should Senators on the other side be solicitous about the 
effect of our caucus action upon the fate of the Democratic 
Party? We are not. We assume full responsibility and have 
no fears. We are not apologizing for our action; we are stand- 
ing by it. This bill represents the collective judgment of the 
Democrats of this Congress and we are going to pass it as a 
fulfillment of our pledges to the people. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas said that this bill 
would not be satisfactory to the country and did not carry out 
the pledges of the Democratic Party. I deny both of those 
statements and I confidently assert it will prove satisfactory to 
the country and it is a fair compliance with our party promises. 
If it is not satisfactory to the country, then the country can 
make that fact known at the next election, and without trepida- 
tion we appeal to the judgment of the electorate of the country. 
We are willing to put that question to the test. We are respon- 
sible for this legislation, and we have no desire to escape that 
responsibility and no fears about the result of the country’s 
verdict. 

Mr. President, let me say, in conclusion, that the fate of this 
bill, the fate of the policy and the principles which it engrafts 
into the fiscal system of this Government, are not to be deter- 
mined by denunciations of it from the other side of the Chamber 
nor by commendation of it from this side of the Chamber. It 
has got to stand the test, and we we are anxious that it shall 
be passed as soon as possible and be put to the test; and by that 
test—the only method of determining whether it is good or 
whether it is bad—this side of the Chamber is perfectly will- 
ing to stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word. I was inter- 
ested in what the Senator front Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
said concerning our duty to remain here after this bill has been 
passed upon and consider any other legislation that may be 
presented to the Congress. My habit has been to attend the 
sessions of the Senate. Since the first day of the meeting of 
this session I have been absent—and I regretted the necessity 
for it—five or six days. I am quite willing to remain here, if 
it be necessary, until the meeting of the next regular session. 
I have no disposition to shirk my duty. While I am the second 
oldest Senator in years, I am in fairly good health and can 
send for my winter clothes and remain with Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber to consider any legislation which the 
Chief Executive or either House of Congress may think valu- 
able. But I have had an impression, Mr. President, and I bave 
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expressed it a couple of times—and I have no apologies to make 
for so doing—that after we have been here nine months, and 
no one can tell how much longer it will be before this bill 
passes, we might be allowed to refresh ourselves; and I have 
believed that currency legislation would be enacted sooner if we 
had a little respite than if we are kept here in continuous ses- 
sion. That is my individual opinion; I speak for no one else on 
that or on any other question. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SM- 

MONS] Says that the country is anxious to have this bill passed. 
That may be so; but it has not been expressed to me by any- 
body, particularly anybody from my section of the country. In 
New England we have 25,351 manufacturing establishments of 
sufficient size to be recognized as such and a great many smaller 
ones, and not a soul from New England, manufacturer or labor- 
ing man, has written me that he is anxious to have this bill 
become a law. On the contrary, the people there look with 
fear and trembling upon its enactment. But, Mr. President, it 
is to become a law; and I repeat what I said this morning, that, 
after it has been discussed freely and fully and the country 
thoroughly informed of its character, I shall be prepared to 
vote upon it and will use no obstructive tactics to prevent a 
yote. I presume I have occupied about one hour during the 
session in making some offhand remarks, and I do not expect to 
take much time in the discussion of the bill in the future; but I 
shall claim the right, if I have anything to say, to be allowed 
that privilege, as every other Senator on both sides of the 
Chamber will be. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I suggest now that we take 
a vote upon the pending amendment to the paragraph under con- 
sideration. I agree perfectly with the Senator from New 
Hampshire that we ought to have debate, but I think the debate 
ought to be upon the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course I do; I must. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Senator has the floor, I shall wait 
until he gets through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, No; I surrender the floor. I merely rose 
to make that request. I thought we could take a yote upon the 
pending amendment, and then go on with the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is about the amendment that I wish 
to make a few remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, very well. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, we have put in all this 
day, in the language of the street, chewing the rag,“ but not 
very much has been said about the pending item of the sched- 
ule under consideration, and I do not think that it can be taken 
as an offense if something is said about the question before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad the Senator is going to talk 
about the pending paragraph. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I may talk about it part of the time, but 
I am going to say this much about the roll calls which have 
been referred to here this morning before I begin to speak 
about the pending amendment in the agricultural schedule. 

Names found in the same side in roll calls do not always in- 
dicate correctly the relation of Senators to each other—that is, 
they are not always quite a fair expression of the situation as 
it concerns any particular Member of the Senate. So far as the 
consideration of the tariff bill of 1909 is concerned, I am not 
willing to take second place to any Senator in the matter of in- 
dividual independence in yoting. I never attended a conference 
of any kind with reference to how I should vote upon any 
proposition in that bill. A number of my votes were misunder- 
stood, however, particularly with reference to Schedule K, be- 
cause of the fact that the identical legislative body from which 
I received my commission as a Senator gave me instructions 
with reference to what my yote should be upon the woolen 
schedule. It was considered a very important matter in the 
State which I had then and have now the honor in part to 
represent; and by a joint resolution, certified under the solemn 
great seal of the State, and passed almost unanimously by both 
branches, the very legislative body that commissioned me to 
come bere as a Senator instructed me to vote against a reduc- 
tion in the tariff upon wool and woolen textiles. I had an 
old-fashioned idea that I was in honor bound to pay some at- 
tention to an expression coming under the seal of my State from 
the legislature from which I received my commission. That, 
and that alone, accounts for some nineteen roll calls read here 
this morning in which my vote was on the same side with that 
of the then chairman of the Finance Committee. There were 
some eleven others on the same side, where I differed with some 
of my Progressive friends about the advisability of undertaking 


to enact a general income tax against the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States when we coukl get a corpora- 
tion tax; and I voted for the corporation tax. At the same 
time I voted for the constitutional amendment authorizing a 
general income tax. 

I simply call attention to those instances, which explain some 
thirty-odd roll calls where my own name was on the same side 
as that of the then Senator from Rhode Island, to show how 
uncertain and unsafe it is always to draw conclusions with 
reference to what the individual relation of a Senator may be 
in a particular roll call. So much for that. Now, a few words 
with reference to the agricultural schedule. 7 

Mr. President, what little experience I have had in the world 
has been related to and identified with the agricultural and 
farming class. From my earliest recollection I haye been asso- 
ciated with the farmer, the occupation of the farmer, the en- 
vironment of the farmer, his difficulties, and the obstacles 
against which throughout the entire history of the country he 
has had to contend. One of the pioneers in western Penn- 
Sylvania when that country was new was an ancestor of mine. 
Some of the pioneers who later went across the Alleghenies to 
struggle with the great forests in Ohio and open up farms on 
the hundred-acre lots in the central part of that State were 
ancestors of mine. 

My earliest recollection is of the new land in the wooded 
strips that skirt the Mississippi River on the west side in 
northeastern Iowa, where every acre had to be cleared in the 
forest, among the rocks in the clay soil, where the rain washed 
and tore out gullies and erosion carried the best soils down 
into the bottom lands of the Mississippi. From the time I 
started in my profession in life as a young man my years have 
been spent in a State which is devoted exclusively to agricul- 
ture, a State which has no cities within its borders. I presume 
the largest town in my State does not possess more than perhaps 
20,000 people. The population is engaged almost exclusively in 
tilling the soil, producing cereals and live stock, and otherwise 
engaged in agricultural enterprises. So I say that so far as con- 
cerns my personal experience in relation to any business in the 
world it is so closely connected with agriculture that I could 
not separate myself from it were I to try. 

Mr. President, an old story, but certainly one full of the keen- 
est interest, and one which never can be worn out, is that which 
relates the struggle of the farming class as it has advanced in 
its conquest over the elements step by step, acre by acre, mile by 
mile, generation after generation, from the eastern borders of 
this country across a continent. Conditions have changed, and 
changed in most remarkable degree in recent years in this 
country, when we consider their relation to the farm. 

A few years ago there was so much virgin soil not yet open 
to settlement or under cultivation that agricultural land in the 
United States possessed comparatively little value. The farmer 
east of the Allegheny Mountains, the farmer in New England, 
when he felt that his lands were no longer productive and were 
worn out, realized that because of the vast empire of richer 
and more productive soils lying in the newer lands to the west 
of him there was little to encourage him to conserve the soil 
or to rebuild it. But it was his children, and oftentimes it was 
himself, that put up the covered wagon, hitched up the team, 
took the household goods, practically abandoned the off place, 
and went West, seeking newer fields and richer soils to cultivate. 
This new empire of richer fields always opening up to the 
west of him was the competitor which practically destroyed the 
value of his land in the older community. 4 

The American farmer endured that sort of competition with- 
out protest because his children secured homes in the quest they 
made in the empire to the west. All were of the same race; 
all were supporting the same flag; all were creatures under one 
government. While the new agricultural lands in the West 
were destroying the profits of agriculture in older settlements, 
industrial life was there taking its place; urban communities 
were growing up; there was differentiation and variety of in- 
dustry everywhere that gaye men new fields for the employ- 
ment of their industry, their activity, and their virility. So 
they were willing and resigned to see value practically dis- 
appearing from the fields, and wealth accumulating in the vil- 
lages and in the cities, while the lands in the West were produc- 
ing the food not only for our own people but for the world. 

This process went on until the American farmer, whose name 
has been synonymous with that of the American pioneer, fought 
his way out through the Mississippi Valley, across the fertile 
prairies, across the plains west of the Mississippi, into the nar- 
row valleys and the mountains, and down the other side of the 
mountains, until he reached the Pacific slope snd was stopped 
only by the western sea. When the movement reached that 
limit there was a sort of return movement; i> was in a way 
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forced backward, until to-day ont in Maine, down in New 
England, over in New York, in Virginia, in Maryland, and all 
through the East the crowded population is again going out 
into the fields, reclaiming the old abandoned farms, buying fer- 
tilizers, and raising crops where for years they had ceased to 
raise them. 

There is something in this situation that is entitled to grave 
consideration. “Everybody admits that the development and 
opening up of the western empire in this country created the 
competition that for a number of years practically destroyed 
the value of farm lands in New England and in New York and 
in the Virginias and in Ohio. Everybody admits now, since this 
territory is so largely filled up and occupied, that values are 
coming back again into the places that have for many years 
been regarded as waste places. Now, here comes a proposal to 
tear down all restraint, remove all tariff restrictions, and sub- 
ject the owners of these farms to the same sort of an experience 
with an empire in Canada that they had to face in this empire 
of the West, inhabited by their own children, sustaining the 
common flag of a common country. 

Is there any reason why that should be done? I admit that 
it should be done if we have reached the limit of all possibility 
of production upon the farms of America and if we have 
reached the point when it is necessary to go beyond the borders 
of our own country in order to get food for our people, Then 
I will admit that there is some reason why we should take 
into consideration whether or not the greatest good to the 
greatest number does not require that we should draw from the 
supply of the world the food needed for our own people. But 
have we reached that condition? 

Let me call your attention to what is said upon that subject 
by the man who I think was the greatest Secretary of Agricul- 
ture we have ever had, Secretary Wilson. In the yearbook for 
1909, in calling attention to these abandoned and vacant farms 
in the Hast, and the possibilities that lie in them, he says: 

The United States has been saropo, wine i agricultural 222 rposes an 
area as large as the whole of Euro its population but little 
lar, than that of any ef the several European countries. 

much has fashion and sentiment had to do with this agricultural 

development that many of the lands, particularly in the Eastern States, 
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Mr. President, I think all must agree that this is a correct 
statement made by the great Secretary of Agriculture. What 
caused the skinning of this land, allowing it to go to waste and 
become unoccupied, in the first place? It was because it could 
not support and sustain the farmer against the competition of 
this rich, productive, new, virgin country that was being devel- 
oped and brought into competition with it in the West. That 
no longer is the situation, because at present it requires the 
united effort of all to supply the demand under present condi- 
tions. Hence the necessity of going back to these eastern lands, 
rebuilding them, repopulating them, putting value into them 
again. Can we do that by repeating history, throwing down the 
fences, and putting into competition with these farms the new 
and fertile lands of Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Alberta, 
and Winnipeg? ‘That is the proposal before us. It is the one 
we must face. 

We have not yet reached the limit of agricultural production 
in this country. Mr. James J. Hill is a man whom everybody 
recognizes as a wonder; and when he is not interested in 
building up the carrying trade of the Great Northern Rail- 
road in these Provinces in western Canada I think he is 
reliable. I want to call attention to some things said by him 
about the possibilities, with intelligent treatment, of our own 
soils in the United States. 

When I was governor of South Dakota I attended a con- 
ference in the White House, called by Mr. Roosevelt, of prac- 


tically all the governors in the United States to consider the 
question of conservation of natural resources. One of the 
prominent subjects discussed there was the reclamation of 
these worn-out farms and the possibilities of production from 
soil, soil waste by erosion, and so forth. Mr. Hill read a 
spore ee paper at that conference, and in that paper 

e said: 

There are two ways in which the productive power of the earth Is 
lessened; First, by erosion and the sweeping away of the fertile sur- 
face into streams and thence to the sea; and, second, by exhaustion 
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applied. 


Those words, spoken by a man of the commanding intellect 
and wealth of experience and observation that Mr. Hill pos- 
sesses, were not spoken idly. But, my fellow citizens, are you 
going to direct the energies of our people in the direction sug- 
gested by him by throwing down the bars and putting all of 
this area, which he wants cultivated more intelligently and 
with greater intensity, in competition with the virgin empire 
lying in the Canadian north and west? I think it is a mistake,a 
most serious mistake, a fundamental mistake, to do it. 

I wish to call attention to what another authority says about 
the possibilities of producing food products from our own soil 
sufficient for the needs of our own people. I say that patriot- 
ism requires that we shall do that if we can rather than place 
a hundred million people here, growing in number, at the mercy 
of other countries for food which we can raise ‘ourselves. It 
is the wrong policy to permit that if we can avoid it. If we 
can get an abundance of food for our own people out of our 
own soil, and make the soil better and richer while we are doing 
it, we have no right, in justice to ourselves, to be at the mercy 
of either Canada or Argentina or Russia or India or Egypt, or 
any other country. 

Mr. Mark A. Carleton, who for a long period of time was in 
charge of grain investigation in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
under the great Department of Agriculture, calls attention to 
some remarkable facts with reference to the acreage that can 
be used in the production of wheat in the United States. Mr. 
Carleton says the total land area of the United States is nearly 
2,000,000,000 acres; and he calls attention to the fact that in 
1900 less than half this area was included in farms, and only 
about one-fifth of the farm area was improved, and of the area 
improved less than 8 per cent was devoted to the culture of 
wheat. If that is true, we have not begun to touch the edge of 
the possibilities of this country for producing wheat. He says 
that in 1850 our total improved farm acreage was 113,032,614 
acres; in 1900, 414,498,487 acres. In 1866 our total acreage of 
wheat was 15,424,496 acres and in 1900, 41,971,000 acres, only 
4 per cent of our total farm acreage. 

I call attention to another significant fact, and that is that 
the consumption of wheat per capita has been increasing during 
these years of prosperity and that in these later years the 
productivity per acre has been increasing. 

For instance, according to Mr. Carleton’s figures, from 1866 to 
1875 the production per acre was 11.9 bushels; from 1876 to 
1885, 12.3 bushels; from 1886 to 1895, 12.7 bushels; from 1896 
to 1905, 13.5 bushels. Of course, the population is increasing 
more rapidly in proportion than that. The consumption per 
capita has increased, according to his figures, giving 10-year 
periods, as follows: In 1870 it was 5,2 bushels; in 1880, 5.52 
bushels; in 1890, 5.49 bushels; in 1900, 5.11 bushels; in 1906, 
6.39 bushels; and in 1908, 6.34 bushels. 

According to the figures produced by this expert, if we Will 
turn our attention to utilizing our land intelligently in the 
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production of wheat we can raise enough for our domestic needs 
for the next 50 years, and we have, at least, 80,000,000 acres 
of zand adapted to wheat culture and the production of wheat. 

Now, I call attention to this as one of the possibilities that 
lies ahead of us in the utilization of our own land, in the sup- 
plying of the needs of our own people and other people, and to 
the situation as I have reviewed it once or twice before here 
as to the results which follow in using these lands, for which 
you must buy fertilizer, and in the cultivation of which you 
must use intensive methods. But they will all be destroyed 
if exposed to unchecked competition with a new virgin empire 
like that of western Canada, extending from Ontario to British 
Columbia and from our northern border to the Peace River 
Valley and to Hudson Bay. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I just came into the Chamber. I ask 
the Senator if I understood him correctly to say that the 
per capita consumption of wheat is something over 6 bushels. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; so this expert, Mr. Carleton, of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, said. He stated it to be in 1908, 
6.34 bushels. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will then ask the Senator a question 
that I ought myself to know. How many bushels of wheat are 
required to make a barrel of flour? , 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Four and a half, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] says. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So the per capita consumption is about 
one and a half barrels of flour in the country. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, If the Senator will permit me a moment, 
that is interesting to me for the reason that I think sometimes 
our Western friends think they are paying too much tribute to 
the manufacturing industries of New England. We have some- 
thing over 7,000,000 people in New England, and we consume 
altogether western flour, western corn, western oats, and west- 
ern meat. So there is reciprocity as between the West and the 
East in that regard. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will say to the Senator I am not sure 
whether the people in his part of the country will continue to 
consume western wheat or not. A statement was made to me 
recently, when I was on my way to my home, to the effect that 
if the tariff is removed from wheat and from flour English mills 
will furnish flour for the people along the Atlantic coast. This 
gentleman undertook to give me figures to sustain his claim. 
If we are to have free trade in farm products, the people in the 
manufacturing districts in New England will be eating bread 
from English flour instead of American. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is very probable, and we will 
be eating less when this bill passes, just as we did from 1893 
to 1897 when we consumed, I think, 2,000,000 barrels less than 
we had done during prosperous times. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to supplement the remarks of the 
Senator from South Dakota. I have the figures on a barrel of 
flour made from Argentine wheat, landed in New York by way 
of Liverpool, and they can undersell wheat from Minnesota or 
North Dakota. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Senator if he will speak 
louder. We can not hear him on this side. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I stated that I. have the figures from a 
New York miller en flour milled from Argentine wheat, landed 
in New York City from Liverpool, and it undersold last May a 
barrel of flour milled from Minnesota and North Dakota wheat, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Ia while ago quoted from Mr. Hill. Mr. 
Hill is now apparently quite anxious to get some sort of free- 
trade relations with those rich farming regions in western 
Canada. No doubt it would be a good thing for the Great 
Northern Railroad. But when Mr. Hill was writing and speak- 
ing over here in the White House, and when he was writing 
and using his great mind in disinterested fashion, his testimony 
relating to the influence of the tariff upon farm products is 
somewhat different. He wrote a book entitled “ Highways of 
Progress,” and in that he discussed the conditions of the farms 
in Germany and compared them with the farms in England, 
and he used the following language : 


How to meet German competition is to-day the study of every intel- 
ligent leader of industry and every cabinet on the Continent of 
Europe. Agricultural industry has not been slighted— 
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Said he, speaking of Germany. Then he adds: 

Behold a contrast that throws light upon the idle host of England's 
unemployed, marching despondently through the streets whose shop 
windows are crowded with wares of German make. Between 1875 and 
1900, in Great Britain, 2,691,428 acres, which were under cereals, and 
755,255 acres which were under green crops, went out of cultivation. 
In Germany during the same period the cultivated area grew from 
22,840,950 to 23,971,573 hectares, an increase of 5 per cent. 

Now, this is an authority which must be treated with re- 
spect. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAus] yester- 
day undertook to talk about the agricultural production of 
England. I put over against his assertion the testimony of Mr. 
Hill, who gives the millions of acres that have been abandoned 
in England and who contrasts them with the marked increase 
of the cultivated area in Germany—one enjoying protection and 
the other suffering the evils of free trade. 

Mr. Hill calls attention to another fact, and it is one to which 
I have called attention here repeatedly; and that is the effect 
upon agricultural enterprise of throwing it into competition 
with new, rich, virgin soils. As I said, that is what for a 
generation kept down the value of land in Ohio and other older 
States. Out in Harrison County, Ohio, where my great-grand- 
father entered farm land, about the year 1800, they valued that 
land there in the hills, with its rich grasses and running brooks 
and fine pasturage, at from $80 to $100 an acre in 1880. 

But after the virgin prairies of the West—Nebraska, Kansas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and all that region—came into com- 
petition with them the value of these Ohio farms, 10 and 15 
years later, went down until they were worth only about 
one-half that price. Afterwards they regained the old yalue, 
and now the farmer is improving these eastern farms, in- 
creasing their value, and reclaiming them where worn out 
and wasted, because the empire to the west is largely filled 
up and attention is being turned again to reclaiming the waste 
places in the East. 

Are you going to help this condition now by repeating the 
experience of the past, throwing down the bars and letting Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, and all that vast region of the Canadian 
west come in and do for the Dakota farmer what we in the 
West did to the Ohio farmer? It is a different obligation and a 
different relation. It was the children of the Ohio farmer who 
built up these regions in the West, people of one common 
country, owing obligation to one Government and to one flag, 
and paying taxes to maintain it. But the proposal now here is 
to cripple our own people for the purpose of helping an alien 
farmer to develop an alien soil, inviting our people to go 
beyond our own borders instead of doing as we should by 
our own. There is the difference. 

Mr. Hill further says: 

Agriculture in England has suffered in the last 25 years by the open- 
ing of new land in America and the cheapening of the world’s trans- 
portation, 

I say to the Senator from North Dakota that the result of 
throwing down all the bars and allowing the products from 
over the border to rush across North Dakota and South Dakota 
without restraint and have free access to great centers like 
Chicago and the Twin Cities will take directly from the value 
of farm property that the pioneers in the Northwest with strug- 
gle and sacrifice have made fruitful, where a few years ago it 
was a wild waste of unbroken prairie. I say we owe some 
consideration to these American citizens. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator from South Dakota 
that the free admission of farm products would be a great loss 
to the people not only of my State but of all those Western 
States. I shall not take up the time to discuss that. However, 
I am very much interested in the argument made by the Senator. 
I think he is proceeding along the right line. It is a well- 
known fact that it costs a great deal to reclaim worn-out land. 
The initial cost is immense. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Iam going into that in a moment to show 
what we are putting into fertilizers, 

Mr. GRONNA. I was just going to suggest to the Senator 
along the line of the argument which he is making, and I agree 
with him perfectly, that by letting down the bars, as he stated, 
although our part of the country is not old, we will not be able 
to compete with the farmers in the new country, where they 
have settled upon that virgin soil. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Just so. I call attention now to the find- 
ing of this Tariff Board upon the effect of the opening up of the 
new western Provinces in Canada on the value of farm land in 
the eastern Provinces like Ontario. On page 84 of the report 
of this Tariff Board (and I am using here the advance paper- 
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bound reports that we had access to when we were arguing 
the question of Canadian reciprocity and I am quoting figures 
from that report which I then. used) I find the following: 

Ontario, while reporting the highest Canadian land value, shows. the 
lowest Canadian rate af increase. It is worthy to note that Ontario 
is feeling the competition of western Canada, t as some years ago 
8 part of the United States felt the competition of our western 

Now, some philosophers here allow their philosophy to be so 
attenuated that they openly say they do not care what the 
eonsequence of a policy is upon a State or upon the people of a 
State. Theory is dearer, far dearer, to them than a considera- 
tion of the consequences which may follow putting that theory 
into effect. 

That is what happened to lands in Ontario. It is what 
happened to lands in Vermont and New Hampshire and New 
York and Ohio when they had to struggle against the opening 
of a new empire in the West; but, as I said, it was a common 
country and it was the children of their own fathers who were 
getting the benefit of it, and they thought it was unlimited 
and inexhaustible and never would come to an end. They were 
supporting one country and one flag. But here we are pro- 
posing deliberately to repeal the statute which protects the 
‘American farmer against the alien farmer and gives alien 
farms and an alien people the free benefit of the American 
market place, thereby discouraging the movement in the direc- 
tion of intensifying our farming, conserving our soil, building 
up these waste places again in which I have shown there is so 
much in rich possibility. I think it will be a mistake. 

Now, if you will not disturb the present status of agriculture, 
this whole thing is turning in the right direction. I admit that 
the tariff on wheat, except in local zones along the border and 
around some centers, a great milling center like Minneapolis, 
possibly has had very little effect or influence, but this thing 
is coming around. I just want to show what the last census 
reveals in the way of development of the West and of increas- 
ing values in the West, the amount paid out by labor on these 
farms, and the amount paid out for fertilizer in the older farm- 
ing regions. When we are talking about industrial life in our 
factories and our cities we should not forget the great industry 
which lies at the foundation of it all, and the recruiting station 
for about all that is worth saving in human life, the recruiting 
station which you find under the parent roof of the old farm 
house where they still have old-fashioned notions of piety and 
of conscience and of uprightness in conduct. 

I turn to the report of the Tariff Board, page 94. By the way, 
this part relates to the production per acre of wheat, and it 
leads up to something else. It shows what we have to contend 
with in the way of production as against that new country. 
On page 94 the Tariff Board says that the average yield of 
spring wheat per acre in 1910 in the United States was ILT 
bushels; in Canada, 15.53 bushels. Of winter wheat the yield 
per acre in the United States was 15.8 bushels; in Canada, 
28.49 bushels. 

These figures do not seem to agree with some others quoted 
here, but I get them from page 94 of the report of the Tariff 
Board. So you are getting a much heavier yield per acre in 
Canada upon much lower-priced land. 

Here is an item with reference to what is being put into these 
lands in the form of fertilizers: 

In 1910 in 29 States, being northern New England and West- 
ern States and including Maryland, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia, in all of that region they raise winter 
wheat. In 1900 they paid $26,062,000 for fertilizers, and in 1910 
they paid $40,409,000 for fertilizers, which was an increase in 
that one item alone of 51 per cent. Not a dollar da they pay 
for fertilizers out in Alberta and Saskatchewan. They sow 
their grain in the rich virgin soil and reap a larger return per 
acre on an average, and without this expenditure of money. 

Yet we propose practically to throw the bars down and let 
the products from those cheap lands, with their comparatively 
slight labor and slight expense, come into our own country and 
enjoy our own market upon an absolute equality with the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not want to interrupt the Senator too 
much 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am glad to have interruptions. 

Mr. GRONWA. But in view of what the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WIr IAnts] said yesterday about some European 
countries—Germany, for instance—I wish to suggest to the Sen- 
ator zt this point that Germany protects her wheat by a duty 


of a conventional rate of 331 cents per bushel and by a general 
rate of 48}—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is speaking under a misappre- 
hension. I said nothing in the world about Germany yesterday. 

Mr. GRONNA. It has increased its production to such an ex- 
tent that last year Germany produced over 160,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

Now, France protects her wheat by a duty of 3T cents a 
bushel. It produced last year, I think, some 335,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. As I said a few days ago, we are practically the 
only country which can produce a sufficient amount of these 
food products that will have no tariff on our agricultural prod- 
ucts, with the exception of Russia, which, of course, has no 
tariff duties on her products. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I stand corrected, as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi said he referred to England instead of to Germany. I 
remember now the Senator referred yesterday to England in- 
stead of Germany. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and the difference is that England 
has no duty on either wheat or flour. I did say this, and that 
might have included Germany: I said that all the world is now 
taxing the poor in order to enrich their landlords except Eng- 
land; and then I mentioned the fact that England made 82 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me to make a 
statement 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Mississippi has stated that 
England has no tariff. Of course, that is correct; but England 
has a certain protection in this way: All the colonies which 
belong to England have a protective tariff. They give to the 
English, of course, a preferential. New Zealand, Oanada, all 
the British possessions give to England a preferential rate. If 
any of the English colonies do not have a protective duty they 
put a surtax on imported goods and thus discriminate against 
the Bea of countries save those of the mother country, or 


Engian: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do, but I do not want to have these 
collateral debates take up my time. They have been indulged 
in here a good deal in the last 24 hours, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wanted to say, since the Senator 
from North Dakota brought up the question 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. England now has no duty upon wheat and 
no duty upon flour; nor is there any law of any of her colonies 
which enables her to get wheat or flour from them any cheaper 
than she can get it from America or Argentina or anywhere 
else. The differential to which the Senator refers is a differ- 
ential in favor of the manufactured products of the mother 
country or the colonies and has nothing to do with the question 
of wheat or flour, 

Mr. GRONNA. It is in favor of the manufactured products 
and of the agricultural products as well. It gives to the people 
of England a market for her goods. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. England does not export one bushel of any 
sort of agricultural product to any of her colonies. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I have already called at- 
tention to the fact, and quoted Mr. Hill as my authority, that 
this policy of England has caused 2,691,042 acres which were 
under cultivation to go out from under cultivation during the 
period between 1875 and 1900, while during the same period 
Germany, with the discrimination in favor of her agriculture, 
aries the number of her hectares that were under culti- 
yation. 

Now, Mr. President, I want Just to call attention to the part 
of the country with which you are to deal when you throw it 
into competition with Canada, and to what it has been doing, 
and see whether it is not worth while to consider its interests 
somewhat in passing upon the question, whether it shall be 
thrown into absolute unrestrained competition with these Cana- 
dian Provinces. 

I quote from the census of 1910. I take some of the Eastern 
States and some of the new States in the West. I gavè a list; 
I named 29 States, Northern and New England and Western 
States, including Maryland and West Virginia. 

In 1900 these States paid the sum of $245,413,000 cash for 
labor upon farms. 

In 1910, 10 years later, they paid $432,481,000 cash for labor 
upon farms, an increase of 76 per cent. 
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During the same period the number of farms in Colorado in- 
creased 86 per cent; in Idaho, 76 per cent; in Montana, 94 per 
cent; in Nevada, 22 per cent; in North Dakota, 64 per cent; in 
Oregon, 26 per cent; in South Dakota, 47 per cent; and in Wash- 
ington, 68 per cent. Nebraska and Kansas were older settled 
communities. Nebraska increased 6 per cent, Kansas 2 per 
cent, while there was a slight decrease in the number of farms 
in Connecticut, probably because of consolidation, and in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Ohio; 
and a slight increase in Maine, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

But look at what that part of the country did that is lying 
adjacent these Canadian Provinces. The average increase in 
the number of farms in ali the United States during that 10- 
year period was 13.5 per cent. 

Now, the inyestment there, the cash value of the agricultural 
implements upon the farms of that great group of States was 
$556,085,000 in 1900, and in 1910 it was $938,902,000, an in- 
crease of 50.7 per cent. There was an increase in the value 
of farming implements on the farms in each of these 29 
States. It was as great as 217 per cent in Idaho, 212 per cent in 
North Dakota, 187 per cent in Montana, 176 per cent in South 
Dakota, 166 per cent in Washington, 81 per cent in Wisconsin, 
78 per cent in Missouri, T4 per cent in Minnesota, 65 per cent 
in Iowa, 73 per cent in Michigan, 77 per cent in Nebraska, 64 
per cent in Kansas, 62 per cent in Ohio, 39 per cent in Penn- 
sylyania, and 49 per cent in New York. These implements in 
which all this inyestment was made were bought from a trust 
practically, The people out in this new part of the country, 
opening these new farms, paying out millions and millions of 
dollars in the central and eastern portions of the country for 
fertilizers, paying out all this money for farm labor, are worthy 
of some consideration. Even if there is no more in it than the 
question of allowing them to have some comfort out of the 
feeling that there is, if it is possible to protect them, the mar- 
gin of 10 cents a bushel on wheat—Senators on the other side 
say it can not affect it one way or the other—if it is any com- 
fort to them to have the feeling that it is some security to them 
as against this great empire which may come in competition 
with them in the Northwest, what do you want to take it away 
for? Oh, to vindicate a theory—that is all you claim for it—to 
“unfool”” somebody. The farmers are not demanding seriously 
that they be “ unfooled” about this thing. I have lived among 
them out there all my life, and I have never heard any serious 
complaint. They are a pretty inteiligent people, I will tell you. 
When you come to examine the census and get in touch with 
them you will find that the habit of reading is as universal in 
that part of the country as it is anywhere else in the world. 
Talk about “ unfooling” chem! 

‘The census also shows something else. It shows what they 
have been doing in improving that country. The census re- 
turns for 1910 show these increases in the value of the build- 
ings and in the value of those lands. In Colorado the increase 
in the value of the buildings and lands was 183 per cent; in 
Connecticut, 45 per cent; in Idaho, 267 per cent; in Illinois, T1 
per cent; in Indiana, 89 per cent; in Iowa, 89 per cent; in Kan- 
sas, 70 per cent; in Maine, 54 per cent; in Maryland, 42 per 
cent; in Massachusetts, 22 per cent; in Michigan, 79 per cent; in 
Minnesota, 120 per cent; in Misscurl, 81 per cent; in Montana, 
164 per cent; In Nebraska, 118 per cent; in New Hampshire, 23 
per cent; in New York, 40 per cent; in North Dakota, 262 per 
cent; in Oregon, 127 per cent; in Pennsylvania, 26 per cent; in 
Rhode Island, 20 per cent; in South Dakota, 231 per cent; in 
Vermont, 45 per cent; in West Virginia, 67 per cent; in Wiscon- 
sin, 85 per cent; in Washington, 233 per cent; and in Ohio, 67 
per cent. That is in value put into those lands by improving 
them, by the increased demand for lands under present condi- 
tions, and by the fair price which in recent years they are 
getting for their erops. 

Having seen, particularly in the Northwest, this development 
during the last quarter of a century, and knowing what the 
effect was in its first development upon the older sections farther 
to the East, like Ohio and Indiana and Pennsylvania, I do not 
want to see a policy adopted here that may cause our people 
to go through the experience of shrinkage and depreciation of 
their property values which older communities haye experienced, 
simply in order that alien farmers, to whom we owe no obliga- 
tion and who owe none to us, may come in and enjoy the market 
that these people enjoy, upon terms of equality with them. 

Do you know what it win do? It will simply accelerate that 
tide of emigration that has been tending in the direction of Can- 
ada now for several years. You go out with your immigration 
agents and your land boomers to Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, and 
those different points in Canada, and say “ the Democratic Con- 
gress bas thrown down the barriers and put you people out here 


on the same level of equality with the American farmer.” 
Mr. Hill will profit by it; the town-sife man and the Canadian 
land agent will profit by it; Canadian lands will profit by it; 
but the lands in North Dakota and South Dakota and Montana, 
Minnesota and Nebraska, and all through that region, will not 
profit by it, and according to your own view, it will not make a 
particle of difference in the cost of living in the United States. 
What do you want to do it for? Oh, to vindicate a theory, to 
“unfool” somebody. I think it would be a mistake to do it. 

I read again from the census report of 1910 in regard to these 
States and the increase in value of the farm lands alone, saying 
nothing about the improvements. In Colorado the increase was 
300 per cent; in Idaho, 518 per cent; in Illinois, 106 per cent; 
in Connecticut, 36 per cent; in Indiana, 93 per cent; in Iowa, 
122 per cent; in Kansas, 188 per cent; in Maine, 74 per cent; in 
Maryland, 35 per cent; in Massachusetts, 32 per cent; in Mich- 
igan, 45 per cent; in Minnesota, 82 per cent; in Missouri, 104 
per cent; in Montana, 394 per cent; in Nebraska, 231 per cent; 
in Nevada, 163 per cent; in New Hampshire, 25 per cent; in 
New Jersey, 31 per cent; in New York, 28 per cent; in North 
Dakota, 321 per cent; in Oregon, 262 per cent; in Pennsylvania, 
9 per cent; in Rhode Island, 11 per cent; in South Dakota, 376 
per cent; in Vermont, 27 per cent; in West Virginia, 63 per 
cent; in Wisconsin, 71 per cent; in Washington, 419 per cent; 
and in Ohio, 57 per cent. 

That is a pretty fine picture of the increase in values. 

Mr. President, I recall—and it is not a pleasant recollectlon— 
the time when, as a young lawyer, acting for my client and di- 
recting the sale of property under chattel mortgage, a good 
standard shorthern cow, with a calf running beside her, sold 
out there for $11. . 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to ask, Mr. 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huanes in the chair), 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? ` 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Under what administration 
was that? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Under Grover Cleveland's administration. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Did not similar instances oc- 
eur undet the Republican administration and under the benefi- 
cent system of Republican protection? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They did not. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I can not give any more time. I have 
answered your questions, and I want to get through. 9 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, as he has now answered the Senator from 
New Jersey in that way, whether just exactly that condition of 
affairs did not exist-in the year 1890, when I left the State of 
South Dakota? 

Mr.. CRAWFORD. Yes; not just exactly the same, but a 
pretty bad state of affairs. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator answer me 
this question 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Under which administration 
of Grover Cleveland did the instance to which the Senator from 
South Dakota refers occur? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, we had two doses of it; one from 
1884 to 1888 and the other from 1893 to 1897; and both of them 
were among the darkest and most pathetic periods in the bis- 
tory of those new western communities. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Did this instance of the sale 
of the cow and calf occur under the first administration of 
Grover Cleveland? 

Mr: CRAWFORD. 
tration. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. Did you know of any 
sales under Grover Cleveland's first administration that were 
so much depressed ia price? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I haye not brought with me a record of 
the proceedings. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Of course, the Senator from 
South Dakota knows that in the first administration of Grover 
Cleveland we were under the régime of a Republican tariff 
that had been previously enacted. 


I think it was under the second adminis- 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; but we had a man named Andrew 
Jackson Sparks, who came out into that country and who acted 
on the theory that every man who had gone out there to take a 
homestead and to find a home for himself and family was a 
scoundrel, a villain, and a thief, who was trying to steal the 
public domain from Uncle Sam. He suspended entries by the 
score and by the hundreds, and practically ruined family after 
family. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Had that anything to do with 
the tariff law or the tariff enactment? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It did not. Now, let me go on with this 
showing with reference to that region of country. 

Take the value of land if you baye free competition. Here 
is land in Wisconsin—I quote from the average value, and the 
average land in Wisconsin is worth $50 an acre. These values 
are higher now than they then were, and these are averages: 

Land in Wisconsin is worth $57 an acre, in Michigan it is 
worth $46 an acre, in Iowa it is worth $109 an acre, in Minne- 
sota it is worth $46 an acre, in North and South Dakota it is 
worth $40 an acre, and it yields on an average 11.7 bushels 
of spring wheat to the acre, and 15.8 bushels of winter wheat 
to the acre. They are to compete in the market in Minneapolis, 
which adds a local value because of the great flour mills there, 
the greatest in the world—they are to compete there with wheat 
raised in Manitoba, on land worth $20 an acre, with wheat raised 
in Saskatchewan on land worth $22 per acre, and with wheat 
raised in Alberta on land worth $20 per acre, yielding 15.53 
bushels of spring wheat and 23.49 bushels of winter wheat per 
nere. 

In regard to barley, the average yield per acre is 24.6 bushels 
in Canada and 22.4 bushels in the United States. In flaxseed 
the average yield is 4.8 bushels in the United States and 9.97 
bushels in Canada, In oats the average yield is 31.9 bushels 
per acre in the United States and 32.79 bushels in Canada. Of 
hay the average yield is 1.33 tons per acre in the United States 
and 1.82 tons per acre in Canada. 

The ayerage yearly wage of farm hands in Canada, taken 
from the Tariff Board report, runs from $250 to $300 a year as 
against $300 to $360 a year in Minnesota and in the Dakotas. 

What does that mean? It means that a farmer in Iowa, for 
instance, who owns 160 acres of land worth $100 an acre could 
sell it, say, for $16,000, go to Canada, and in Alberta he can buy 
800 acres with the proceeds of the sale of the 160 acres, and 
can produce more per acre on the Canadian land than he can on 
the Iowa land, Then he can send his product back into Iowa 
and compete on terms of absolute equality with the owner and 
the purchaser of the land he sold in Iowa. 

That can have only one effect upon the Iowa farm, and that 
is to depreciate and depress its value. You are not going to gain 
anything by taking this tariff off, as you yourselves say, and 
our people feel that they will lose something if you take it off. 
Whether you trace the cause of that loss to a psychological con- 
dition or not, the result will be there just the same. 

What do you want to do it for? Whom do you heip? Is 
somebody down in New York going to buy the loaf of bread any 
cheaper? You do not think so yourselves—not one bit cheaper. 
The loaf will be the same size, and they will pay the same price 
for it. So what is the use? : N 

The Tariff Board gives some prices for 1910. It is said that 
the figures for one year are of little value. Well, they are of as 
much yalue for one year when they are on our side as they are 
for another year when they are on the other side; so we will 
take them for what they are worth. The Tariff Board quotes 
the farm prices per bushel of cereals in the United States in 
comparison with prices in Canada. Take wheat in 1910. It is 
true, as the Senator from Kentucky said the other day, there 
is a variation in price as between different States. Transpor- 
tation and nearness to market make a difference in the price 
of wheat in New York as compared with the price in Minnesota ; 
but take the range of prices per bushel for those States, com- 
pare it with the range in the Provinces of Canada, and note the 
difference: New York, 96 cents; Indiana, 87 cents; Illinois, 88 
cents; Michigan, 89 cents; Wisconsin, 92 cents; Minnesota, 94 
cents: North Dakota, 90 cents; Missouri, 87 cents; South Da- 
kota, S9 cents; Kansas, 84 cents; Saskatchewan, 65 cents; Mani- 
toba. 80 cents; Ontario, SS cents. 

There is Ontario, lying right across the Niagara River from 
New York, and the farm price per bushel of wheat in 1910 
was 96 cents in New York and 88 cents in Ontario. 

Take flaxseed per bushel, and the figures are as follows: 
New York, $2.20; Wisconsin, $2.20; Minnesota, $2.30; Iowa, 
$2.20: Missouri, $2.10; North Dakota, $2.35; South Dakota, 
$2.20; Kansas, $2.10; Nebraska, $2.25; Montana, $240; Mani- 


2.25; 


toba, $2.09; Saskatchewan, right across the line from Montana, 
$2.08; and Alberta, $1.87. 

I want to give the figures for more than one year in relation 
to barley, because there is nothing psychological or confined to 
mere theory when you consider the effect of the tariff on barley, 
the tariff on flaxseed, and the tariff on rye. Those are articles 
that we import. Barley and rye are used in distilling and in 
brewing, and the great American Oil Trust uses the flaxseed in 
making linseed oil. It is a-great trust, and gets the benefit of 
the duty reduction on flax. The tariff on rye or flax or barley 
is a tariff that does directly affect the price, and who pays it? 
The man who drinks a glass of beer pays an infinitesimal part 
of it. On the amount of difference to him it would take him a 
very long time to get drunk. [Laughter.] The difference a 
little tariff on rye makes in the cost of a gallon of whisky 
would be so small that it would not cut much figure, and when 
it comes to the consumer of linseed oil, a little tax on the flax- 
seed that goes to the American trust never reaches the con- 
sumer, and you know it. 

Why do you want to take the tariff off of rye and reduce it 
down to the danger line on barley, or take it off of any of these 
farm products grown along the border? What good will it do? 
It will do harm. 

I will give you a few figures on oats, and then I will pass 
on to barley. According to the Tariff Board’s report, the 
average yield of oats per acre in Canada in 1910 was 32.79 
bushels; in the United States, 31.09 bushels. The farm value 
of oats per bushel was 32 cents in Alberta; 284 cents in 
Saskatchewan; 21 cents in Manitoba; and 36 cents in Ontario; 
while the farm price per bushel in Montana was 46 cents; in 
North Dakota, 87 cents; in Minnesota, 32 cents; in Michigan, 
35 cents; and in New York, 42 cents. Notice the difference in 
favor of the price per bushel on the American side. 

Here is the experience of the farmer with the tariff on 
barley: There are two Provinces in Canada which now raise 
considerable barley. One is Ontario and the other is Mani- 
toba. In the region west of there they have not gone into 
raising it because of the limited field for selling it, with 30 
cents per bushel against them in the form of an American 
tariff. The average yield in Ontario is 4 bushels per acre 
above the average yield in Wisconsin, 8 bushels per acre above 
that in Minnesota, 1 bushel above that in New York, and less 
than 1 bushel above that in Iowa. I am taking these figures 
from the Tariff Board report. The highest farm prices per 
bushel in 1910—76 and 77 cents—were in New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Nova Scotia, and the lowest prices per bushel—36 
cents, 38 cents, and 39 cents—were in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and Manitoba, respectively. 

It seems that they have in Canada two barley-growing re- 
gions that are somewhat distinct from each other. There is the 
Ontario barley and the barley of the eastern Provinces, and 
then there is the barley of western Canada. The Ontario 
barley region is a fine barley-growing region, and the brewers 
at Syracuse, Buffalo, and that region in central New York have 
for a number of years wanted to break down the tariff and 
buy their barley from the Ontario farmer instead of from the 
Minnesota and Dakota farmer, because the Milwaukee brewer 
gets his barley from the Minnesota and Dakota farmer at a 
less rate, which makes it harder for the eastern brewer to com- 
pete with the Minneapolis and Milwaukee brewer; and so the 
eastern brewers want to break down the wall and get over and 
buy their barley from the Ontario farmer instead of from the 
Dakota farmer. Is the Senate going to legislate here against 
the Dakota farmer, the Minnesota farmer, and the western 
farmers generally to help the brewer of beer in New York? 
That is what this proposition means. 

Ontario has declined in the production of malting barley on 
account of the tariff; and while the Ontario farmer has not 
been raising it, the farmers in the Northwest have been doing 
a good business raising it. It has been a profitable business for 
them, and the tariff has been a specific and a distinct help to 
them. 

In Table 15 in the report of the Tariff Board, page 99, it 
appears that Minnesota was the heaviest producer of barley 
near the Canadian border. In 1910 Minnesota raised nearly 
27,000,000 bushels; then came Wisconsin with 22,429,000 bushels ; 
then South Dakota with 18,655,000 bushels; then North Dakota 
with 15,045,000 bushels. In 1910 Ontario produced 20,727,000 
bushels and Montana 13,826,000 bushels. The average yield 
in the United States was 224 bushels per acre and in Canada 
24.62 bushels per acre. In Ontario the farm price per bushel 
was 53 cents and in Manitoba 39 cents. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the tariff shuts Canadian barley out of the United 
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States, in that portion of Canada its production has somewhat 
increased, 

It appears from the table on page 100 of the report of the 
Tariff Board that in 1900 all the Provinces in Canada produced 
20,322,660 bushels, and in 1909 they produced 48,810,685 bushels, 
while in 1910 the United: States produced 162,227,000 bushels 
and the Canadian Proyinces 45,147,600 bushels. There was a 
drought in North Dakota and in part of South Dakota that 
year, which made the crop of 1910 less than that of 1909, so 
that there was not a normal barley yield. 8 

Before 1897 the duty on barley was not 30 cents a bushel, bu 
was 30 per cent ad valorem. In 1897 it was fixed at 30 cents a 
bushel, Under the old rate of 30 per cent ad valorem there 
were large importations of barley, In 1897 there were over a 
million bushels imported. After the duty of 80 cents a bushel 
was placed upon it the importations practically ceased, and in 
1909 there were only 2,420 bushels of barley imported. Of 
course the year when we had a failure on aecount of the 
drought it would come in, but I am speaking of the average. 
Tn 1909 the figures of the Tariff Board give the importations 
at 2,420 bushels. Under the McKinley law, from October 1, 
1890, to Angust 27, 1894, there was a duty the same as the 
present duty of 30 cents a bushel on barley. In 1892, under 
that duty, the December price per bushel in Chicago ran from 
cents to 67 cents, and the May price the same year was 66 
cents; in 1893 the December barley in Chicago ran from 62 
cents to 64 cents, and the price of May barley from 55 cents 
to 60 cents; in 1894 Deeember barley in Chicago ran from 
52! cents to 53% cents, and the price of May barley from 51 to 
52 cents; in 1804 the tariff on barley was materially reduced 
in the new tariff law enacted at that time, from 30 cents per 
bushel to 80 per cent ad valorem; and in 1895 the December 
price in Chicago ran from 33 cents to 40 cents, and the May 
price of barley ran from 25 cents to 26 cents; in 1896 the 
December barley ran from 22 cents—just see how it went 
down—from 22 cents to 37 cents, snd May barley from 223 
cents to 35 cents; in 1897 December barley ran from 25} cents 
a bushel to 42 cents, and May barley from 86 cents to 53 
cents. Then, again, the duty of 30 cents a bushel was imposed 
under the tariff act of 1897, and we haye had that rate since, 
and the price of barley has steadily increased. Here are the 
figures, the low and the high price in December, and the 
low and the high price in May, in the Chicago market: In 
1898, December, low 40 cents, high 50} cents; May, low 36 
cents, high 42 cents; in 1899, December, low 35 cents, high 45; 
May, low 36, high 44. I will not read all of these, but will 
ask to have them printed in the Recorp; but, coming down 
here to 1907, the December low price was 78 cents, the high 
$1.02; the May low price was 60 cents and the high 75 cents. 
In 1008, low for December 57, and bigh 64; and for May, low 
66, and high 75. - 

That is very prosy and very tedious here in the United States 
Senate, but I want to say to you that it means a great deal to 
the farmers in the Northwest who are producing barley. I 
ask permission to insert the entire table as part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 


[Cents per bushel.] 


December high 
low 


May high and low 
Gime in TAE Chicago 


2 
3 


40 505 30 a 
35 45 36 44 
37 él 37 57 
56 63 64 72 
36 70 48 56 
2 613 38 59 
S| Bl 8] 8 
u 56 66 85 
78 102 00 75 
5 7 00 75 
8 8 {3 


Not given. 


Mr- CRAWFORD. These figures are taken from Table 17, 
page 101, Report of the Tariff Board. This board also reports 
(p. 105) that 


the price of barley in Canada is generally below the price of the 
United States. From 1900 te 1909 the Chkeago price ranged from 1 
- cent ta 46 cents above the, Winnipeg price. Half of this time the dif- 
ference was aboye 13 cents, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The figures are interesting. Has the Senator 
figures showing the amount of barley produced and imperted 
into this country that is used In the malting business? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I haye not the malting barley sepa- 
rate from the other barley. My figures are the ones furnished 
by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator give us substantially the 
pereentage of the barley that is used in the malting business? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I would not undertake to do that. 

Mr. WALSH, The Senator would not undertake to say that 
it is in excess of 40 per cent, would he? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I would not undertake to quote 
figures unless I had the figures, and I have not those. But I 
know that we consider that the chief market for our barley 
is the brewers, who use it in making malt and utilize the by- 
products. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me ask the Senator another question. I 
understand that he is objecting to the reduction of the rate on 
barley from 25 cents to 15 cents? 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh, not specifically. I am discussing 


the situation here, and the attitude of the Senate in the treat- 
ment of the farmer in the Northwest. I will say to my old 
friend from Montana that I can see a tendency here which only. 
regards this bill as the first step; and your attitude is perfectly 


apparent. You are not going to stop until all the products of 


the farm are put on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course that is no answer to the question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is an observation as to the apparent 
tendency. 

Mr. WALSH. That, of course, would involve me in a dis- 
cusston with reference to the general deductions to be drawn 
from the entire address of the Senator. I simply want to know 
what the particular objection is that he has to the barley 
schedule, and why he thinks 15 cents a bushel is not sufficient 
protection, and upon what basis he argues that it is not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not going to undertake to go into 
any cheeseparing here with reference to whether this rate 
should be 15 cents, or 11 cents, or 131 cents, or 151 cents, or 
16 cents. I am discussing the general merits of the matter 
and the necessity for considering the interests of that part of 
the country. I think whacking away here at these margins 
in flax and barley and rye is simply the first step in a policy 
that will end in putting them on the free list. 

Take rye: In this bill rye is on the free list. What good 
does that do? Why, it will help these distilleries get Can- 
adian rye to make whisky out of. That is all there is to it. 
Some big distiller will be able to get what you call “basic raw 
material” a little cheaper. You want to have a rye farmer 
in Ontario compete with a rye farmer over in New York 80 
that the owner of a distillery somewhere can haye the benefit 
of the competition between the two, and so you put rye on the 
free list. What other purpose had you in putting it on the 
free list? That is practically all it is used for. Rye bread 
is eaten only by the aristocrats, and not by the poor people. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am nearly through. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not going to make any 
extended observation. I simply want to correct a statement 
that I do not believe the Senator will want to have go as ho 
made it. 

The Senator says rye bread is eaten only by the aristocrats. 
That is absolutely not the case. Let me tell the Senator that 
not only in this country but in Germany it is very largely 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand it is largely eaten in Europe. 
eaten. ‘ 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, we will ship it to 
Europe. Only a few years ago there was almost a rebellion 
in the German Army when it was proposed by the authorities 
there to feed the German soldiers on wheat bread instead of 
rye bread. It is used very largely as an article of diet. I 
have no doubt that in the boyhood days of the Senator he 
fattened on rye bread. I can say that I did. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No, sir; I did not; and rye bread is not 
eaten to any great extent in the United States. It is in foreign 
countries; or if you go to a tony, aristocratic hotel in the 
United States they may bring you some rye bread with these 
caraway seeds in it, But what do we common people do? We 
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scorn that kind of bread. We eat good, old-fashioned white, 
wheat bread; and we are not afraid we will be deprived of it 
by having a little tariff on wheat. 

The Tariff Board, on page 105, reports that the price of 
barley in Canada is generally below the price in the United 
States. From 1900 to 1909 the Chicago price ranged from 1 
cent to 46 cents above the Winnipeg price. Half of this time 
the difference was above 13 cents. 

Here is flaxseed. The crop which is usually raised when the 
sod is first turned over on the prairie is the crop of flax. It is 
the crop of the pioneer in subduing the new soil. It is a crop 
raised very extensively in the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, 
and through the northwest, and, as a rule, near the flax regions 
of Canada. Linseed oil is made from flax. 

The American Linseed Oil Co., known as the Linseed Oil 
Trust, I find was created by merging 47 different corporations. 
I get this from Moody, who wrote up all these trusts. It is 
allied with the Smelter Trust. It is under Standard Oil domi- 
nation. Rockefeller, jr., is one of its directors. It controls 85 
per cent of the linseed-oil production in the United States. It 
manufactures American and Calcutta linseed oil, raw and 
boiled, and refined varnish, of] cake, oil meal, and crushed flax- 
‘seed. Now you go to whacking away at a tariff on flaxseed, 
which we import but do not export, a tariff that benefits more 
directly than any other the pioneer farmers who are subduing 
the virgin prairies of the West—you go to whacking away at 
that, and cutting it down, for the benefit of whom? This 
gigantic trust. 

What do you want to do it for? Why do you not let alone 
the man who is raising the flax and having some protection 
against his Canadian competitor, rather than strike a blow at 
him for the purpose of helping a great trust, and lose the 
revenue besides? 

I ask leave to have printed with my remarks a list of the 
institutions engaged in brewing beer and distilling whisky and 
that are in the Linseed Oil Trust, so as to have the people of 
the country know who is going to get the benefit, if there is any 
benefit, of placing rye on the free list and reducing the tariff 
on flax and barley. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The American Linseed Oil Co., known as the Linseed Oil Trust, which 
was created by the merger of 47 different corporations: It is allied 
with the Smelfers Trust and is under Standard 6 domination. Rocke- 


feller, jr., is one of its directors. It controls 85 per cent of the linseed- 
oil production in the United States. It manufactures American and 


main office in New York. Its common stock is 
ferred stock is $16,750,000. 

The American Malt Corporation, a big holding Ser yr of New Jer- 
sey: Common ear $5,248,300; preferred stock, $8,353,400; bonds, 
$3,714,000, bearing 6 per cent interest. 

The Distilleries Securities Corporation (over 100 plants and ware- 
houses in the United States), a New Jersey corporation: Common stock. 
$30,762,950, paying 6 per cent dividends; bonds, $15,400,412, beart 5 
and 6 per cent. It controls also the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Co., whose common stock is $12,000,000; preferred stock, $6,000,000 ; 


paying 7 per cent. 
he Chicago Breweries (Ltd.), London and Chicago: Common stock, 
£400,000, paying 53 per cent dividends, with bonds £276,500, paying 


6 per cent. 

yton Breweries Co. (consolidation of 7 companies) : Common stock, 
. stock, same amount; bonds, $2,500,000; 6 per 
cent interest. 

Independent Brewing Cos. (16 companies), of Pittsburgh: Common 
stock, $3,918,923 ; preferred stock, the same amount, paying 7 per cent; 
bonds, $3,906,000, at 6 per cent interest. 

Huebner-Toledo United Breweries Co., of Toledo, Ohio: Common stock, 
1,278,000; preferred stock, the same amount, pays 6 per cent; bonds, 
2,556,000, pays 6 per cent interest. 

Jones Brewing Co. (Boston and London): Common stock, $5,324,000. 

Kansas an Breweries Co.: Common stock, $1,557,000; referred 
stock, $1,446,600, paying 6 per cent dividends ; bonds, $3,114,111, paying 
6 por cent interest. 

assachusetts Breweries Co. (10 combined Boston companies) : Com- 
mon stock, $6,532,000, paying 3 per cent dividends. 

Milwaukee & Chi rewerles (Ltd.) (English and American trust) : 
Common stock, $3,774,250; preferred stock, exactly same amount, pay- 
ing 8 per cent dividends ; bonds, $3,500,000, —..— 5 per cent interest. 

eople’s Brewing Co. of Trenton, N. J.: Common stock, $1,100,000 ; 
3 stock, $1,100,000; bonds, $1,000,000, bearing 6 per cent in- 
erest. 

Pittsburg Brewing Co. (16 companies consolidated) : Common stock, 
$5,962,250, payin er cent dividends; preferred stock, $6,100,000, 

ying 7 per cent dividends; bonds, $6,319,000, paying 6 per cent in- 
erest. 

St. Louis Breweries (Ltd.) (10 companies consolidated) : Common 
stock, $4,383,000; preferred stock, exactly same amount, paying 8 per 
2 dividends ; bonds, $4,880,600, paying 6 per cent interest. 


pringfield Breweries Co., 89 550 eld. Mass.: Common stock. 
$1,150,000 ; pretences stock, $1,150,000, paying 8 per cent dividends; 
bonds, $930, 0, paying 6 per cent interest. 


United Breweries Co. (13 Chicago companies fae gor rig Common 
stock, $2,731,500; preferred stock, $2,731,500; bonds $1,654,000, paying 
6 per cent interest. 

Joster-Columbus Associated Breweries Co., Columbus, Ohio: Com- 
mon stock, $1,650,000; preferred stock, $2,700,000; bonds, $5,250,000. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. In what I had to say in regard to wheat, 
my argument was more upon the general proposition of retain- 
ing a rate which you say is harmless, for the purpose of encour- 
aging the American farmer, as he looks into the future, to be- 
lieve that he is going to be safe in turning his face to the recla- 
mation of these waste places, rebuilding them, buying fertilizer 
for them, and increasing the productivity of our own soil, upon 
the broad philosophy that every nation ought to raise its own 
food products when it can do so instead of discouraging the 
farmer, so far as his avocatlon is concerned, by holding always 
before him the menace that he is going to undergo the same 
experience that the eastern farmer did when the western do- 
main, under our own flag, was being developed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, I once more express the 
hope that we may now have a yote upon the pending amendment 
to the paragraph. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
N the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Norris Smith. S. C. 
Bacon Hughes Page Smoot 
Brady James Penrose Sterling 
Brandegee Johnson Perkins Stone 
Bristow Jones Poindexter Thomas 

ryan Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Burton Kern Robinson Thornton 
Catron Lane Shafroth Tillman 
Chamberlain Lea Sheppard Townsend 
Chilton Lewis Sherman Vardaman 
Clapp Lodge Shively Walsh 
Crawford McLean Simmons Warren 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz, Williams 

allinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 

ronna Nelson Smith, Md. 


Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] is detained from attendance 
here by reason of illness. He is paired with the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce.that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumsBer] is necessarily absent on àccount of illness. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 

Mr. BRYAN. My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on 
business of the Senate, 

Mr. THORNTON. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not conscious of having 
any prejudice on the particular schedule now under considera- 
tion; and I believe I approach the discussion of the particular 
motion now pending in the Senate without any feeling or par- 
tisanship or prejudice of any kind. 

The Democratic caucus of the House, when they had this bill 
under consideration, placed a tariff of 10 cents a bushel upon 
wheat. The Democrats of the Senate, in their caucus, have 
proposed an amendment to strike that paragraph out of the 
bill and thus put wheat on the free list; and, as I understand 
the parliamentary situation, that motion is now pending before 
the Senate. 

I had intended earlier to make some preparation and submit 
some remarks to the Senate on the agricultural schedule, after 
giving the subject the proper consideration which I believed it 
deserved. On account, however, of various things, among which 
was the condition of my own health, I have been unable to give 
it the attention which I ought to give it in order to make my 
remarks logical, or perhaps intelligent. But the Congress of the 
United States went all over the discussion of this question in 
regard to the tariff on agricultural products in the considera- 
tion of the so-called reciprocity treaty with Canada. This par- 
ticular schedule in the bill is just about the same as the reci- 
procity bill, with the exception, in my judgment, that it gets 
nothing back, while the reciprocity bill did get something in 
return for the free admission of Canadian agricultural products 
to our market. Of course, in addition to that, it admits these 
products free from all the world, although we have more to 
fear, perhaps, in most instances, from Canada than from any 
other country. | 

I said that I did not believe I had any prejudices on this sub- 
ject. In fact, if I had any, they would naturally have been the 
other way, because the so-called reciprocity treaty was proposed 
by a Republican President, the leader of the party to which I 
gave allegiance. It was brought into the House of Representa- | 
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tives by a Republican committee in the first place. The so- 
called leader of the Republican Party was sponsor for the propo- 
sition. In addition to that, the legislature of the State, which 
I then had and now have the honor in part to represent, passed 
a resolution instructing the members of the Nebraska delegation 
to support the so-called Canadian reciprocity measure. In addi- 
tion to that, the delegation from my State, as it was then consti- 
tuted, was unanimously in favor of the so-called reciprocity bill, 
with the exception of myself. So that I had every reason of a 
partisan or a political nature to be favorable to the Canadian 
reciprocity bill. As a matter of fact, I took my position with a 
great deal of danger to my own political existence. In opposi- 
tion to the administration of my own party, standing alone in 
the delegation from my own State, and contrary to definite in- 
structions from my own State legislature, I opposed reciprocity 
not because I wanted to, but because a fair and honest consid- 
eration of the subject led me irresistibly to such a position and 
I could not have done otherwise and had any respect for my 
own conscientious convictions. 

I opposed it after very mature and careful consideration, 
giving it the best thought of which I was capable, and with a 
desire, I am satisfied I can say correctly, to support the measure 
if I could possibly bring my mind to a conscientious belief in its 
justice, and I think I .can consistently oppose this particular 
tariff schedule now without anyone having any right to make 
the charge that I am opposing it for partisan considerations. 

I am aware that a great deal can be said on both sides of this 
great question; and firmly convinced as I am that the reciproc- 
ity bill and this bill were and are wrong, and do an injustice 
to the great agricultural classes of our country, I am free to 
concede to those who favored reciprocity and those who favor 
this schedule the same honesty of purpose that I claim for 
myself. 

I know that it is claimed on one side that the tariff on agri- 
cultural products does the farmer no good. That, of course, is 
strenuously denied on the other side. There have been yolumes 
of statistics given on the subject; but I know that when I was 
trying to reach a fair and honest conclusion I was irresistibly 
Jed ‘to the conclusion that the American farmer, because of the 
tariff on agricultural products, was getting a better price for 
the produce of his farm than the Canadian farmer. 

There were put into the Recorp yesterday some statistics 
showing that the price of wheat was different in one section 
of our own country than in another. In my judgment, that 
does not demonstrate anything. I do not believe any one 
market, on any one day, in any one place will prove or disprove 
this important proposition. The price of wheat, like the price 
of other farm products, varies for a great many reasons. I 
know that sometimes in one locality there may be some partic- 
ular local situation that will have an effect upon the price. 
Sometimes some one on some board of trade tries to corner the 

arket, and that has an effect upon the price. Local conditions 

o have an effect; and you can get figures to prove almost any- 
thing you want te on this question, if you do not have regard 
for those considerations. 

I have examined—not now, but during the consideration of 
the Canadian reciprocity bill—all the statistics I could get hold 
of, and have examined most of those that were put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at that time. It seems to me that a 
fair and honest consideration of conditions that are fair and 
honest must lead any unbiased and unprejudiced mind to the 
conclusion that the farmer has been getting the benefit of the 
tariff on agricultural products. There has been a difference in 
different years. For the moment, however, let us lay aside 
what the figures demonstrate and consider only the theory of 
the matter. 

During all that discussion it was practically conceded by 
nearly all of those who took part in the debates and in the 
newspaper discussions throughout the country, taking wheat as 
an illustration, that if we consumed all the wheat we produced 
the tariff would be effective, and the producer of wheat would 
get the benefit of it. I believe that is generally conceded. On 
the other hand, I am willing to concede that if we consumed 
none of the product, but exported it all, the tariff would do us 
no good, no matter how high it might be. 

I believe those two propositions can not be successfully con- 
tradicted. They represent the two extremes of this question. 

s you bring those extremes together, the benefit of the tariff 
is being felt to a greater degree as they approach the same 
point. So when we reach a point where we consume all the 
wheat we produce we will get the full benefit of whatever tariff 
is levied upon wheat. 

It seems to me, too, that the gentlemen who contend that the 
farmer has gotten no benefit from the tariff on wheat haye 
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their theories exploded by the actual facts. I will concede that 
if you will take a year when our production of wheat exceeded 
by a very large amount our consumption we would find but 
little benefit from the tariff. If you would take another year, 
where we consumed nearly all of our production, we would 
find a great deal of benefit from the tariff. While they vary, 
everybody concedes that one year with another for the last 25 
years we have been reaching the point where we are going to 
consume all the wheat that we produce. Comparatively speak- 
ing, we are very near to that point now. 

So it was truly said by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bonan] 
yesterday that while in the past several years ago the farmer 
perhaps did not get much benefit, sometimes none perhaps, 
from the tariff on some of his agricultural products, it is con- 
ceded that now we are reaching a point in our history where he 
is getting benefit, and where, as the years come and go and 
we reach the point where we consume what we produce, he 
will get the full benefit of every cent of tariff that is levied 
upon his product. 

It is said by those who oppose this theory that because we do 
not consume all that we produce we are therefore thrown upon 
the world’s market; that the farmer sells his product upon the 
world’s market; and that the world's market controls the price. 
I think it is universally conceded that the world’s market place 
on wheat is Liverpool, England. If that theory be true, then 
the difference in the price of wheat at some great center of the 
United States—for instance, Minneapolis—and at Liverpool 
ought to be measured by the cost of transportation of the wheat 
from Minneapolis to Liverpool, the world’s market. I believe 
that will be conceded by all. In other words, the price in Liver- 
pool ought to be the price at Minneapolis plus the cost of trans- 
porting the wheat from Minneapolis to Liverpool. 

I obtained some figures some time ago from the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Agricultural Department with a view of pre- 
paring an address on this subject. I have taken the year 1911. 
I will say frankly to those who oppose the position I am taking 
that that year is more favorable to the view I am taking of this 
question than the year 1912 or than I think the year 1913 would 
be, but I submit in all fairness I have a right to take a year that 
according to the theory I have laid down here is the most 
favorable to that theory. 

It is fair to do this, also, for the reason that it is conceded by 
everybody that year by year we are rapidly approaching a point 
when we will consume all the wheat that we produce, and every- 
body concedes that when that time arrives the farmer will get 
the benefit of every cent of the tariff that is levied on wheat. 
Any other year could be taken and the demonstration would be 
just as logical; the result would bring us to the same conclusion, 
but the difference would not be so glaring. We exported in 
1912, according to the Bureau of Statistics, something over 
61,000,000 bushels of wheat. In 1911 we exported something 
more than 32,000,000 bushels. We could therefore expect the 
difference in price between our markets and Canada, or between 
our market and the world’s market, to be greater in 1911 than 
in 1912. To those who want to pursue the subject further, I 
will say that it would be interesting, in addition to the figures 
that I have given for 1911, to take those for 1912, where it will 
also be shown that the farmer is getting considerable benefit 
from the tariff on wheat, but not so much benefit as in the year 
1911, when we came nearer consuming all the wheat that we 
produced. 

In 1911 the Bureau of Statistics tells me that we produced 
621,000,339 bushels of wheat and that we exported in that year 
32,668,615 bushels. Comparatively a small amount was ex- 
ported. 

I haye obtained from the same Bureau of Statistics the price 
that it would cost to transport a bushel of wheat from Minne- 
apolis to Liverpool, and I will insert in the Recorp a table 
showing the cost of transportation of a bushel of wheat, giving 
it item by item, from Minneapolis to Liverpool. It makes a 
total, I will say, of 204 cents. That is what it costs to transport 
a bushel of wheat from Minneapolis to Liverpool under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Freight cost per bushel on wheat from Minnesota to Liverpool. 


uffalo to New York, by. 3 (stab aOR Oi De RSE RSI et 
y stenmship—— 


Trimming (leveling) cargo, lake and ocean 
Marine insurance, lake and ocean- 
Ar ee n S 
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I have from the same bureau the price of wheat for each 
month during the year 1911 in Minneapolis and for seyen 
months of the year in Liverpool. They were unable to give 
me the figures for Liverpool for more than seven months 
of the year. For instance, this table shows that in January 
the price of wheat in Minneapolis was 51.000 and in Liverpool 
it was $1.113. If the farmer docs not get any benefit from the 
tariff on whent there ought to be a difference in the price of 
204 cents, the cost of transportation; but, as a matter of fact, 
the difference, as we see, is only a Ultie over 4 cents. Without 
reading all the table I will give only the average. The average 
for the year in Minneapolis was $1.008; in Liverpool 51.114. 
This shows that during the year 1911 the farmer was benefited 
by the tariff to the amount of nearly 11 cents on every bushel 
of wheat he produced. 


Price of wheat for cach month during 


Hit in Minneapolis and for 7 
months of 1911 in Liverpool. 


Difference in favor of Liverpool for the year of 10 cents. 

Cost of transportation from Minneapolis to Liverpool, 203 
vents. 

It seems to me that it is practically a mathematical demon- 
stration that the American farmer was not selling his wheat 
upon the world’s market and that he was getting some benefit 


from the tariff. If you will figure out other years where we 
come nearer to consuming all the wheat we produce the dif- 
ference will be greater. If you take a year like 1912, where 
our exportation of wheat was a good deal greater than in 1911, 
you will find that the difference is not so great. 

If, when you read this table, as it will be printed in the 
Recorp, you should find that in one month there is a big differ- 
ence in one way and in another month a big difference in 
another way, you might think it happened so that year, but you 
will find that in every month for which statistics are given the 
theory has worked out that there is a less difference between the 
Minneapolis and Liverpool market than 203 cents, the cost of 
transportation. 

I do not think that table tells all the story, Mr. President. 
I have tried to get the same grade of wheat. I believe if we 
had wheat graded in Canada exactly as it Is graded here and 
put the same grades up in competition against each other, there 
is nothing that would demonstrate this theory much more clearly. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that the Canadian wheat 
that goes into the Liverpool markets is of a higher grade 
than the American wheat that goes into the markets, and you 
can see that that would only be another demonstration of the 
proposition I have laid down that the American producer of 
wheat must get some benefit. Otherwise there would be more 
difference in these two markets. 

The grade of wheat that I have given in the table for Minne- 
apolis is No. 1 northern Minnesota, and the Canadlan wheat is 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, which is a little better wheat than 
the Minnesota wheat. 

The letter put in the Recorp by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] yesterday, as I remember it, shows that 
between these grades there is really about 2 cents difference 
In their quality, the Canadian wheat being the best. Therefore, 
to be fair and accurate we ought to add about 2 cents in each 
instance to the American market price, or take that amount 
from the price of the Canadian wheat. That would equalizo 
the grades and show that for the year 1911 the difference in 
the price of wheat at Minneapolis and Liverpool was only about 
8 cents, While it cost 20} cents to transport the wheat from 
one city to the other. This demonstrates that for that year 
the farmer was in reality getting a benefit of about 123 cents 
per bushel on his wheat on account of the tariff. 

Mr. Presfdent, right along that line during the discussion of 
the so-called Canadian reciprocity—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator, 


Mr. GRONNA. Before the Senator leaves the question of 
grades, if he will permit me, I want to make this suggestion 

Mr. NORRIS. I win certainly yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. The contract price for wheat is based on No. 
1 northern grade. It is shown in the letter which was put in 
the Recon yesterday that all No. 2 northern Winnipeg wheat 
would be accepted as Minnesota No. 1 northern. It is also 
shown that the difference in the price of No. 1 and No. 2 
northern is 6 cents. It is also shown in the same letter that a 
large portion of No. 3 Winnipeg is accepted as No, 1 Miune- 
sota grade with a difference in price between No. 1 and No. 8 
of 8 cents a bushel, 

I simply call attention to these grades because it is impor- 
tant in making the difference in the Canadian price and the 
Ameriean price. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am much obliged to the Senator. Of course 
the difference in the two prices of wheat I have given has not 
been named by me, but the letter and the statement of the Sena- 
tor show that there is a difference in fayor of Canadian wheat. 
So I think I am far within a reasonable rule when I say that 
there would be at least a difference of 2 cents. 

Mr. NELSON. ‘Two cents. 

Mr. NORRIS. Two cents. 

Mr. NELSON. At least 2 cents. . 

Mr. NORRIS. At least 2 cents. That ought to be added to the 
price of Minneapolis wheat that I haye given in the table. The 
table without that demonstrates the proposition, but with it the 
benefit of the tariff is more clearly illustrated. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. ‘The Canadian wheat is what is known as 
No. 1 hard. ‘The bulk of the Minnesota and of the Dakota 
wheat is No. 1 northern. There is a difference in price of at 
least 2 points on these grades. 

There is another matter, if the Senator will allow me They 
ean take that No. 1 hard Canadian wheat and mix it with No. 
2 and No. 3 and grade the mixture up to Minnesota No. 1 
northern and in that way add to the price of No. 2 and No. & 

Mr. NORRIS. I am yery much obliged to the Senator for 
his valuable suggestion. 

I was about to say, Mr. President, when I was interrupted by 
the Senator from North Dakota, that during the discussion of 
the reciprocity treaty there was put into the Record a table by 
the Senater from North Dakota showing the prices of wheat 
along the Canadian line. I desire to include that table, with | 
some additions, in my remarks. It shows that all the way | 
along the Canadian line the price paid for wheat to the farmer 
on the American side was from 11 and 12 to 15 cents higher 
than the price paid to the farmer on the Canadian side, 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Comparative prices of wheat in the United States and Canada. 


Distance of 
Dates. ¢ per 
in United towns. 
States. bushel. 
Dee. 31,1910 | Kermit. . . 20. 90 15 miles. 
Jan. 10,1911 | Pembina... * 4 miles, 
1 Necho -9% 2 miles. 
Jan. 11,1912 | Walhalla. +96 6 miles. 
Dec. 31,1910 | St. John . 8¹ 15 miles. 
Do. annah. -90 4 miles. 
91 2 miles. 
-89 Just across line. 
1.00 15 miles. 
1.00 20 miles. 
1.00 30 miles. 
+98 15 miles. 
80 8 miles. 
+91 5 miles. 
87 4 miles. 
60 2 milos. 
Do. -68 
Dec. 31,1910 | Portal .90 Just across the 
Jan. 10, 1911 . do .92 Do. 
Apr. 6, 1911 .. do Ol Do. 


Mr. NORRIS. Now, there might be an instance where some | 
local condition might affect the price, as the Senator from Mis- | 
sissippi [Mr. Witrr1aus] well said yesterday. There might be | 
a mill in some locality, and if it was only one instance, I would | 
not cite it, because those local conditions might control. | 

But ali the way along that line, if you will take, as I did | 
during that debate, a Great Northern Railway map, a Northern 
Pacific Railway map, the map of the Great Soo Railroad, that 
have lines running back and forth across the line, and pick out 
the towns that are on one side and then a corresponding town 
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on the other and get the prices of wheat, you will find invari- 
ably that on the American side of that line the American 
farmer is getting a higher price for his wheat than is paid on 
the other side to the Canadian farmer. There is no exception. 
The difference in favor of the American farmer is found to be 
the absolute rule along the Canadian border all the way from 
the Lakes to the Pacific Ocean. In no instance have I ever 
found a case where it was not true that the price paid on the 
American side was higher than the price paid on the Canadian 
side. In many instances these towns are only 2 or 3 miles 
apart. They are situated on the same railroad, where the freight 
rate and all other conditions, including local conditions, are 
exactly and absolutely the same. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield first to the Senator from South 
Dakota. : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And that difference is not confined to any 
particular year? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, I think not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You find it generally through every year? 

Mr. NORRIS. Practically without exception. Now, I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to emphasize the fact the Senator is 
stating now by saying that there have been many cases along 
the international boundary line of smuggling. A great many 
Canadians have attempted to take advantage of our market by 
hauling their grain by teams across the line. They have been 
caught in the act of smuggling, the temptation has been so 
strong on account of the American price. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that there are a good many instances, 
not only in wheat but in other products of the farm, where that 
same thing has occurred. I have had some personal knowledge 
of several instances. 

Mr. President, I am going to take one particular town on 
that border. It is in North Dakota. It is on the line between 
North Dakota and Canada. The line between the United 
States and Canada is the main street of the town, so that, 
technically speaking, they do haye two towns, because they are 
under different flags and different Governments. It is a small 
village, not more than a few hundred inhabitants. It is called 
Portal, and on the north side of the street it is called North 
Portal. They have only one railroad in that town, and that is 
the Great Soo Railroad, which has a line through the town 
north and south, connecting with the main line on each side, 
so that the only way the people of Portal have of shipping their 
produce to market is over the Soo Railroad. The freight rate 
from the north side of the main street at the elevator there is 
just the same as the freight rate on the south side of the street, 
where the American elevator is located. So there is no differ- 
ence in conditions absolutely, with the exception of the boundary 
line and the tariff. 

I have talked with several men on the subject. In fact, I had 
a friend, who is an employee of the Soo Railroad, go to the 
town « few years ago on purpose to give me direct information 
that I knew would be reliable. 

The Senator from North Dakota put in some figures relating 
to that particular place in this table. For instance, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, on the American side of the main street wheat 
was worth 90 cents a bushel; on the opposite side of the 
street, over in Canada, at the elevator there wheat was worth 
75 cents a bushel. 

On January 10, 1911, on the American side of the street 
wheat was 92 cents, and on the other side of the street in 
Canada 79 cents. 

On April 6, 1911, on the United States side of the street wheat 
was 91 cents and on the Canadian side 85 cents, 

There can be no difference in conditions. Wheat would 
perhaps go out of that town on the same train, two carloads, one 
loaded on one side of the line and the other on the other; 
perhaps raised on adjoining farms, only one is in Canada and 
the other in the United States, with nothing between them but 
an imaginary line, the same kind of wheat in the same train 
from the same town to the same destination, one shipped in 
bond and the other shipped open without bond, the farmer on 
the Canadian side getting 75 cents a bushel, the farmer on the 
American side getting 80 cents a bushel. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. As a strong verification of the position taken 
by the Senator, I desire to call his attention to the fact that 
the day following the election in Canada when reciprocity was 
defeated, the price of wheat in Minneapolis increased 8 cents 


a bushel from what it was on the day of election. That night 
the returns came in and the result was so overwhelming that 
they knew in Minneapolis by midnight that Canadian reciprocity 
had been defeated, and the result was that the next day wheat 
was 8 cents a bushel higher in Minneapolis than it was on 
election day, and barley was about 10 cents higher. No stronger 
proof can be found of the difference in the two markets. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am much obliged to the Senator from Min- 
nesota for the observation he has made. 

Mr. President, there is another question involved in this 
matter, and that is, Will the placing of wheat on the free list 
reduce the cost of living? I admit, to begin with, that that 
is a serious proposition. I do not want by my vote to increase 
the burdens of the poor or of the men and the women who 
have to toil in order to gain their living; but, while, if I 
believed that a tariff would increase the cost of living, it would 
not be in the case of agricultural products a predominating 
influence, it would be entitled to a great deal of consideration. 

Our Democratic brethren, who say the tariff does not do the 
farmer any good and say that it does not affect him, have been 
frank enough and honest enough to admit in the Senate that 
taking the tariff off agricultural products will not reduce the 
cost of living. I presume they would say that, according to my 
theory, it would reduce the cost of living; and, taking wheat as 
an illustration, for instance, if the poor man ate wheat I can 
see how it might have a direct effect; but the amendment now 
pending before the Senate is to strike out of the bill a provision 
imposing a tariff of only 10 cents a bushel on wheat. ‘The poor 
man does not eat wheat; he does not buy wheat; but he buys 
and eats bread. Is there any man who will ciaim that the re- 
moval of the tariff of 10 cents a bushel on wheat will reduce the 
price of a loaf of bread or increase its size? I do not believe 
anyone will so contend. The price of a loaf of bread, everybody 
knows, does not vary with the price of wheat. 

From the standpoint of our friends on the other side, and also 
from our standpoint, the removal of the tariff will not reduce 
the cost of living; then, as the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Crawrorp] this afternoon said, why not leave it on? 

The men who preduce wheat are just as intelligent as are we. 
Even though the argument has been produced here that the 
theories which have been offered may be all fallacious and 
amount to nothing, the men who are engaged in the pursuit of 
farming, intelligent and knowing more about their business than 
any man here on the Senate floor, agree with practical una- 
nimity that the tariff has been and is of great benefit to the 
farmer. Why not let the farmers decide the question in which 
they are primarily interested, when you admit by deciding it 
the other way that you will not do anybody any good? 

It has been shown also by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA FoLLETTE] that there is a difference in the cost of produc- 
tion—he says of about 6 cents per bushel. It costs 6 cents more 
to produce a bushel of wheat here than in Canada. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances I am a believer in the theory that the tariff 
ought to measure the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. We ought, however, to take into considera- 
tion each particular item upon which we are placing a tariff, 
and if there is anything peculiar controlling that particular 
product it ought to be given due weight, whether to increase or 
to lower the tariff above or below that particular difference. 

It is a difficult thing to measure the cost of production on the 
farm; it is almost an impossibility; and it is an impossibility to 
be exactly accurate. Then, again, the cost of production to the 
farmer this year may, although he is on the same farm and has 
the same equipment, be entirely different from what it will be 
next year; so that we ought to be liberal in applying this rule 
to agricultural products. 

We can not go out and analyze the cost of the production of a 
bushel of wheat as we can the making of a coat or of a pair of 
shoes. The yield of wheat depends upon the sun and upon the 
rain and upon conditions that man can not control; and what 
would be profitable one year may not be profitable another year. 

There is another reason why we ought to be liberal, Mr. 
President. As stated so well and so much better than I can 
state it by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] yesterday, the 
farmers of this country for many, many weary years have been 
getting but little direct benefit from the protective tariff. An 
indirect benefit, I think, they have always had, and my own 
judgment is that that has been a vast benefit to them; but until 
we approach a time when we consume or come near consuming 
a large portion of what we produce, as I said awhile ago, the 
farmer will not get the full benefit of the tariff levied upon 
farm products; so that if any man should be treated liberally 
it should be the farmer. 

Mr. President, there is still another reason why he should 
be treated liberally. If we look at the subject only from a 
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selfish standpsint, we must admit, when we ceme to eonsider 
it fairly and squarely, that at the base of all prosperity and at 
the base of all advancement rests agriculture. If those en- 
gaged im agrieulture are not prosperous, there cam be ne real, 


genuine prosperity. Instead of making it unprofitable on the 
farm by compelling the farmer to seil ir a free-trade market 
and buy im æ protected market, we ought to da just the reverse, 
so far as we enn do so by legislation. 

One of the sad lessons of the last census to me was that it 
showed in many localities that there had been a decrease in 
farm population, but always an inerease in the city population 
We ought to legislate so as to have the tide go the other way 
and to give it any legitimate assistance that we can pessibiy 
give. Every nation that has neglected agriculture has sooner 
or later come to ruin and to decay, and if we are going to make 
it unprofitable to the farmer, if we are going to make his life 
burdensome and unhappy ow the farm, we are only going to 
aceelerate the movement and drive from the farm to the 
already overerowded cities the surplus population and make 
millions of consumers who ought to be and, under proper cir 
cumstances, would be producers. 

We ought to remember, too, that the strongest element of 
our Government is on the farm. It is in the overerowded 
cities where poverty prevails, where erime spreads, where mis 
ery lives, where: disease is located, where anarchy is bern; but 
in the country, im the agricultural communities, we find a 
stronger and more patriotic citizenship, and in case of danger 
and in need it is to the farm that the Government must go for 
its strong arm of proteetion and defense. We can not, in my 
judgment, do anything that is fair and honest that will add 
to the comfort er the happiness of the agricultural classes 
that we ought not do. 

Mr. President, on the same page of the bill where we find the 
item of wheat we find also the item of rice. This bill provides 
for a tariff of 1 cent a pound om rice, while it puts wheat on 
the free list. While I do not claim to be informed on the rice 
situation, It does seem to me that that Is a diserimination that 
is unfair and unbecoming the Senate of the United States to 
enact into law. 

It is conceded, I believe, on the other side of the Chamber 
that the duty of 1 cent a pound on rice will Increase the cost 
to the consumer, If it were only 10 cents a bushel, and H it 
were levied on the bushel, I do not believe anybody would claim 
that it would affect the price to the consumer, but 1 cent a 
pound, if applied to wheat, would mean 60 cents a bushel on 
wheat. You take all the tariff off wheat and you just cut 
ft in two on rice. Why not treat the farmer who raises rice 
and the farmer who raises wheat precisely the same and cut 
the tariff in two on the wheat farmer, just as you have done on 
the rice farmer? 

I am in favor of a reduetlon of the tariff on agricultural 
products. I belleve 10 cents a bushel on wheat is a little too 
low—if I could have my way about it. I would make it 15 cents 
but E would be perfectly willing to cut It in two and treat the 
farmer of the West the same as you have treated the farmer of 
the South who raises rice. There may be reasons—but I have 
not heard them given here—why you should take all the tariff 
off the farmer who produces wheat and only take half of the 
tariff off the farmer who produces rice and still leave the farmer 
who produces rice with a higher tariff, after you have lowered it 
on his rice, than the wheat farmer had on his wheat before you 
began your reduction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President à 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not quite through. I have been reminded 
of something else which I desire to say. Ono of the great ques 
tions involved in the cost of living, greater, I think, than the 
tariff, is the question of transportation. The Senator from 
Iduho told us yesterday of a man who raised potatoes, who 
put a postal card into every sack, saying that. he had sold the 
sack of potatoes for 55 cents a bushel, and asking the pur- 
chaser to let him know on the inelosed card what he had paid. 
The word came back from quite a large number that they paid 
from a dollar and œ half to two dollars and a half a sack for 
the potatoes, showing that between the farmer and the eonsumer 
the price was rafsed, in round numbers, from a dollar to a dot- 
lar nnd a half for the sack, The question of transportation 
enters inte everything we eat, wear, and use; it ean not be dis- 
sociated from anything that is consumed by humanity. It 
seems to me that if we would honestly, In a nonpartisan spirit, 
engage in an effort to reduce the cost of transportation on all 
the commodities of life, we would be doing much more for the 
consumer than we can do by taking the tariff off the products 
of the farm, thus making it more unprofitable for life on the 


farm and driving from the farm to the overcrowda? cities: mi- 
lions of men who euglië to be producers instead of consumers. 
Mr. NELSON. win the Senator from Nebraska allow me te 


‘make æ suggestion im that eonneectiom? 


Mr, NORRIS. I yiekt to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. F merely want to suggest to the Senator that 
in: the matter of transportation the burden falls upon the prod- 
ucts ef the farm, upon cereals and other creps by reason of their 
bulk. You ean ship $100 worth of cotton or woolen goods, and 
the freight on them fs comparatively small; but when you ship 
$160 worth: of graim or wheat, for instance, or potatoes or oats, 
the freight is immense. The burden falls on that class of prod- 
ucts, and hence we ought to give them every protection we can. 

Mr, NORRIS. I thant the Senator for the suggestion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think we might now have 
a yote upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for a roll call on the amendment. 

Mr. GALLENGER. Mr. President, I will occupy a moment 
before the vote is taken, and just a moment.“ 

It was my privilege, by voice and vote, to do what I could 
to defeat the so-called reciprocity agreement. It gave us some- 
thing in return for opening our markets to the farm products 
of Camda; but I was satisfied that, notwithstanding we did 
get some return, the advantage was altogether with our north- 
ern neighbor. This bill is infinitely worse than was the Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement, and so [ am resolutely opposed to 
the proposition to remove the duty from wheat and other prod 
ucts of the farm. 

Mr. President, I come from a section of country where agrt- 
culture has been largely discontinued and where manufacturing 
has taken its place. The six New England States have a popu- 
lation of between seven and eight millions. It was suggested 
this morning by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Craw- 
vonn] that we were consuming a barrel and a balf of flour per 
capita. If that be so, New England, beyond a question, consumes 
eight or nine million barrels of flour produced in the West. We 
are raising very little corn and very little oats. We are dœ 

upon the great West for those products: 

Mr. President, tf I were provincial, H I wanted to do what I 
thought would be for the best Interests of my own people on 
this proposition, provided that the removal of the duty would 
decrease the price of agricultural products, I would vote for the 
proposition to remove the duty; but New England Senators have 
not voted in that way in the past, and the Republican Senators 
from New England sare not going to vote that way during this 
contest on tariif legislation. The 10 New England Republican 
Senators will vote with the Senators from the West to protect 
their agricultural interests, even though we may not get as 
many votes in return as we think we onght to get to protect our 
manufacturing interests, 

I rose, Mr. President, simply to say that New England Sen- 
ators take a national view of this tariff question, and they are 
not going to discriminate against the products of the West, even 
though they might derive some little benefit from voting for the 
Demoeratie tariff bill. = 

Mr. SMITE of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to relieve 
somewhat the apparent distress of my friend from South Dakota 
(Mx. CRAwronn! and also my friend from North Dakota [Arr. 
Gronna]. I sent this morning to the office of the Secretary of 
the Senate to obtain a paper with the prices of commodities, to 
see what the relative prices of wheat were in Minneapolis and 
in Winnipeg. I want to give the Senators the pleasing informa- 
tion that in Winnipeg No. 1 northern is selling at 954 cents and 
at Minneapolis at 594 cents per bushel, and No. 2 in Winnipeg 
is selling at 031 and in Minneapolis at 87} cents per bushel. 

I have also a slip of a week ago, quoting the market prices, 
which showed only No. 2, and it gives No. 2 at Winnipeg at 98 
cents a bushel and at Minneapolis at 87}. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, The same grade of wheat? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The same grade, No. 2. Further- 
more, I wish to read to my friend a comforting assurance from 
one of the Republican papers of Dakota known as Sheldon's 
Progress. It is headed: 

THAT TARIFF AGAIN? 


Yesterday No. 81 northern wheat sold at e for 96 cents, 4 
Minneapolis for cents, at Duluth for 87 cents, and at Chicago for 91 
ote Wee we sufer from the importatlon of Canadian Wheat, or 

we n 


Furthermore, I desire to read from another Republican paper 
of North Dakota upom the subjeet of wheat. It is from tho 


| Fargo Forum. I understand it is one of the leading Republican 


pers of the State. I shall not read that portion of the edl- 
which comments: the speech of my friend the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, but I shall read a portion of it which 
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refers to the relative prices of wheat in Winnipeg and in Min- 
neapolis. 

It first gives the quotations of the day previous in Winnipeg 
and Minneapolis, which it states “ wheat cash close, No. 1 north- 
ern, at Winnipeg, 95 cents; wheat cash close, No. 1 northern, 
Minneapolis, 87 to 883 cents.“ It further states: 

And the North Dakota farmer knows that Winni prices have been 
higher than North Dakota poos during the 1912 crop, when it was 

ted. If the North Dakota farmer any competition to fear jn 

ing his wheat or any other crop, it is from the Canadian north- 

west; and the Canada farmer, selling in the opan market, has been 
obtaining higher prices than the American with protected market. 

As we have already passed over corn, I wish to call attention 
to a few facts applicable to this great commodity. For the past 
five years the United States has produced over 75 per cent of 
the world’s supply of corn. The balance of the world has pro- 
duced less than 25 per cent of the world’s supply of corn. If 
we produce three-fourths of the world’s supply of corn against 
all the balance of the world, how is it possible for that other 
one-fourth to come here and compete with our three-fourths? 
If we turn to the prices of corn, we find that corn has sold 
cheaper in the United States, year by year, for the past 20 years, 
than it has in any other part of the world. 

If corn is selling cheaper here than anywhere else, if we are 
exporting it and supplying the markets of the world, then when 
streams run uphill their corn will come over and compete with 
ours. 

But let us consider the enormous value of our corn erop. 
In 1910 our corn crop was worth 81.652, 822.000 —- the greatest of 
all the farmer's crops, by far. Next to it came cotton, but the 
yalue of the corn crop was twice the value of the cotton crop. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I have heard no contention here that we should have 
a tariff on corn, any more than we should have a tariff on cot- 
ton. Corn is one of the grains on which this discussion has pro- 
ceeded, as barley and rye and flax and wheat and I think oats 
are involved in it. But I have heard no contention that there 
should be a tariff on corn. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I brought corn into the discus- 
sion, and I have brought it in because it is the farmer’s greatest 
3 and because it is not and could not be helped by a pro- 

ective tariff. The protective tariff has taxed everything which 

the corn producer has had to buy, and it can not be even pre- 
tended that it gave him a penny in return. That is why I have 
called attention to corn. It is dutiable now. 

Why has the duty been kept upon corn, unless it was through 
the generosity of the Senator from New Hampshire and other 
Senators who represented the protected industries, who were 
willing to leave on corn a duty that could not add a penny to 
its value, while the corn grower was helping them retain duties 
on everything the corn grower bought? 

If you take the price of wheat for the past 20 years, you will 
find that the price in Canada has averaged about the same as 
the price in the United States. 

I pass now to the next great crop of the farmer—oats, 

If you take the price of oats for the past 20 years and compare 
the Canadian and the American prices, you will find that some- 
times one was higher and sometimes the other. Usually, how- 
ever, the American price ranged higher, but in no year did the 
American price average more than 6 cents a bushel higher than 
the Canadian price. So the duty of 6 cents placed upon oats by 
‘this bill, according to the experience of the past 20 years, if the 
object is to compensate for difference in price, will be ample 
compensation. 

I shall not stop to speak of cotton. We produce $850,000,000 
worth of cotton, Of course the cotton grower has no protection. 
We do not ask it for him. It is true that $20,000,000 of cotton 
came in from foreign countries last year. It is true that our 
long-staple cotton in Georgia has for its great competitor the 

| Egyptian cotton. But we say to the American cotton grower, 
“The people must be clothed with cotton goods, and you ought 
not to ask to reach your hands into the pockets of the people who 
re to be clothed with your product and seek a higher price for 

it by an arbitrary standard fixed by statute.” 

Our oats crop amounted to $480,000, and when we take 
corn, wheat, cotton, and oats we have $3,750,000,000 of the 
farmer’s products. 

The Senators are disturbed about this bill uring the 
farmer, It can not lessen the market price of any of the prod- 
ucts which yield this $3,750,000,000 to the farmers. 

I understood the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE 
to concede that a duty of 15 cents a bushel on barley abo 

‘equaled the difference in price, or the difference in the cost of 
production, as I think he put it. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. He said it exceeded it, and gave a protec- 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It exceeded it; so the barley grower 
is not hurt. 

A duty of $2 a ton is left on hay. The hay raiser is not hurt; 
and the great bulk of the hay in this country is used by the 
farmer himself, 


Take cattle: Being the greatest corn-growing country in the 
world, and with a capacity to increase our production that 
scarcely has a limit, what better can be done for the farmer 
than to let the young cattle from adjoining countries come here, 
where, at our crib, we can feed and fatten them, and double 
their value, and furnish immediate use for our corn, and add 
at least 50 per cent to its selling price by utilizing it upon 
cattle? It is in the interest of the farmer to have free cattle, 
It will put dollars and cents into his pocket. Then where is the 
provision in this bill, as we offer it, that is to hurt the farmer? 

There is not a Senator upon this floor who feels a deeper in- 
terest in agriculture than I do, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. In speaking of cattle, it developed in the de- 
bate the other day, and I believe it was agreed to by both sides 
of the Chamber—at least, it was agreed to by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Swirl that the importation price of cattle 
which I gave, which is the one given in the Handbook, is about 
$14.20 per head. ‘That figure refers to stockers. Twenty per 
cent ad valorem duty would be about $2.80, which the farmer 
would have to pay. It was agreed by the same Senator that the 
export price of cattle was $80. That would be $16, at the rate 
of 20 per cent. The Senator from Indiana made the remark 
that it was a profitable business, which is true, and the dif- 
ference In the transaction would be $16 less $2.80, or more than 
$18 profit. So I can not understand the way the calculation is ` 
made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I made no calculation upon cattle. 
I did not figure it out at all. But I do say that corn put into 
fattening cattle pays, if intelligently fed, that we have the great 
corn supply of the world, and that young cattle brought over 
here and fattened by the farmer will pay the farmer, so that 
free cattle can not hurt the farmer. I voted for free cattle be 
cause I believed it would help him. 

I have quite decided views about the importance of the farmer 
to the country. I do not believe any class of our citizens should 
be encouraged more. I do not believe it is possible to develop a 
great citizenship without a great farming class. I believe the 
tariff system under which they have lived has reached into the 
pockets of the farmers and has taken from them their hard- 
earned money. Without stopping to make the calculation, it is 
a safe proposition ‘that the farmers of this country for the past 
20 years have contributed as much as $500,000,000 a year to the 
proesa industries of this country by reason of the protective 
tariff, . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VIC PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want us to understand 
that Canada is going to ship her cattle into the United States to 
eat our corn, does he? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I-do not know whether she will 
or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that she will not, Mr. President. I 
know that the fattest eattle 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment, Mr. President. I will 
yield to the Senator for a question, but not for a speech. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not going to make a speech. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. But the Senator was going on to 
tell me that he knew Canada would not ship her cattle here to 
be fed, If that is the question he wishes to ask me, I will an- 
swer it, If he wishes to ask me another question, I yield to him, 
but not for discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator simply says that he does not 
know whether Canada would ship her cattle in here to eat our 
corn and allow us to fatten her cattle or not? He says he 
does not know as to that? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia, What I say is that if making cattle 
free has any effect at all upon the farmer it will cause cattle 
to be shipped into the United States; and if our farmer can 
buy r i eed cattle of Mexico and the young cattle of Canada 
and f them our splendid supply of corn, it will pay the 
farmer. What will happen definitely with reference to ship- 
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ments we can not tell; I have not stated. But I do insist that 

to make cattle free is in the interest of the farmer, and it will 

pay him to the same extent that it has any effect at all upon 
shipments. 

Mr. President, what do you find if you study the product of 
the farmer item by item, which is the only way to consider the 
effect on him of the Payne-Aldrich bill, or the Dingley bill, or 
the McKinley bill, or the tariff bills that have been in force for 
half a century? If you want to know how they are to affect the 
farmer, you must not generalize about it. You must take what 
the farmer produces and sit down and figure that product. It 
is a dollar-and-cent calculation. 

If you study the corn grower, you can see a duty does not help 
him. If it is wheat, I have shown that it does not help him. 
If it is oats, we have left a duty of 6 cents a bushel upon oats. 
If it is hay, we have left a duty of $2 a ton on it. If it is eggs. 
we have made them free. So far as eggs are concerned, they 
are not good if kept very long or shipped very far unless they 
are handled in refrigerator cars; and then they are not fit to 
eat. The really good egg is the egg that is sold close to home. 

If you consider the product of the farmer and figure it as a 
business proposition, you will see that it is not generosity for 
Senators representing sections dominated by protected indus- 
tries to yote for a little tax on farm products. It will not pay 
the farmer anything. It has not paid the farmer anything. It 
is simply an effort to induce his approval of the protective tariff, 
which takes his money and gives it to those from whom he 
buys. 

I am glad this bill cuts off the duty on the things the farmer 
must buy. I am glad it makes his agricultural implements free. 
I am glad it makes the cheap blanket free. I am glad it has 
cut down cotton goods to a little over 18 per cent. I am glad it 
has taken 60 per cent off woolen manufactured goods, that it 
has taken 85 per cent off cotton manufactured goods, and has 

. made free nearly everything else the farmer has to buy. 

I rejoice also for him in the reduction of 50 per cent off of 
linen and flax. I think the time has come when something 
should be done for the farmer. I think he has carried the 
burden for 50 years. I think that the reason to-day why men 
have been leaving the farm and going into the industries is that 
our high protective tariff has fattened the industries at the 
expense of the farm. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My colleague [Mr. Hotris], as well as 
other Senators, have declaimed against the protected industries 
on the ground that they are paying starvation wages. Why 
should the farmer or the farmer’s boy ever leave the farm and 
go to the manufacturing centers if that is true? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Even those wages are larger than 
the wages on the farm as a rule. Yet the bulk of the profits 
have not gone to the wage earners in the industry. They have 
gone to the owners. I do not speak particularly of New Hamp- 
shire. I had in mind particularly just then the figures of the 
Steel Trust; $1,400,000,000 of stock and less than $400,000,000 
of investment; over a billion dollars of watered stock to oppress 
the people of this country and to increase the charges for the 
great base of industrial progress, to burden the manufacturers, 
as well as the railroads and all classes of people. 

But I did not intend to enter into a discussion upon any such 
lines as this. I only wished to fo far enough to enter my pro- 
test against the suggestion that this bill hurts the farmer, and 
to call attention to particular items that any man may see for 
himself that it helps the farmer by studying its effect on those 
things which he raises on his farm. I admit that the reduc- 
tion on the things that he buys has not gone as far as I want it 
to go. I am perfectly frank about that. But our industries have 
purchased their machinery in markets that have added 50 per 

cent in many instances to a fair price for the machinery. We 
have cut that one-half. I hope it will bè cut again before a 
great while. I hope that we will really bring the entire tariff 
to a revenue basis in the course of time. But I think we have 
gone as far as we could in this bill now, and I believe the 
country will prosper under it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I have 
been wanting to ask some Senator during this debate what he 
means by a tariff for revenue only. Does the Senator mean 
that if we could raise all our revenue by internal-revenue taxa- 
tion, by an income tax, and means of that kind, he would wipe 
out entirely 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The duty upon imports? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I answer the Senator, I mean a 
tariff levied where the object of levying it is to raise revenue 
and nothing else. I will say candidly to the Senator that in 
some of these duties we have left we have recognized ex- 
isting conditions. I speak for my own mental operation in 
approving them. I have recognized existing conditions. 1 
have felt that we could not afford to go as far as I would like 
to see the law go, lest serious injury would affect those indus- 
tries in view of the position they haye occupied in the past. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, Mr. President, the Senator says he 
would wipe out all taxation that was protective to the indus- 
tries. So the Senator would put all manufacturing industries 
upon an equal footing with the manufacturing industries of 
Europe and Asia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
exactly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I meant to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I know that. I said I would put 
them on a revenue basis. You could not levy a tax on a com- 
modity produced here for revenue purposes only that might 
not bring some incidental protection. You could not levy a tax 
here the sole object of which was revenue on certain classes 
of goods that would not in a measure incidentally produce 
protection. But what I mean is this: I hope to see the time 
come when our industries, being reestablished with machinery 
that was not taxed, standing upon a basis of development as 
an incident to freedom from tax for those things they are 
ealled upon to buy, reaching out into the markets of the world 
with their products, will not seek simply to swap dollars with 
their fellows, but with a broadened trade, which I believe the 
capacity of our people makes possible, fully equal their profits 
now earned from their fellow citizens by their larger sales in 
all markets of the world. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I join the 
Senator in that aspiration. But under existing conditions it is 
an iridescent dream. I wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Georgia, who is always fair in debate and courteous, that unless 
the duties placed upon imports are sufficient to at least equalize 
the difference in cost at home and abroad, a duty less than that 
is of no earthly account whatever, and might as well be entirely 
abolished. We might as well go absolutely to free trade as to 
exact an import duty that does not protect us so far as equaliz- 
ing the cost of production is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means of no earthly account 
as protection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of no earthly account as protection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, 25 years ago if I had 
suggested to the men producing cotton yarn under No. 20's that 
the tax on cotton yarn should be reduced to 5 per cent below 
10’s and 7} per cent from 9’s to 19's, inclusive, they would have 
told me it would be impossible for them to do business; that 
such a hope was an iridescent dream. Yet such progress has 
been made by these spinners that to-day they can not for a mo- 
nient suggest that they can not meet the competition from 
abroad in any market in the world. 

I do not believe 25 years will pass before all the cotton indus- 
tries of the United States, growing and developing just as the 
lower grades have grown and developed, will be able to produce 
their goods on a revenue tariff of 10 per cent, and be able to 
enter the markets of the world as well as to supply their fellow 
citizens at a lower price. If not many years ago we had sug- 
gested free pig iron and free steel billets, the friends of these 
industries would have told us, You are going to destroy us.” 
Yet we now fix the market of pig iron in the United States for 
the world, and we can produce bar steel cheaper than it can be 
produced in any other part of the world. 

I believe it will help industries to take them out of the hot- 
house. You can not take a plant out of a hothouse instantly 
and put it where it is exposed to the weather. You must do it 
by degrees. 

What I meant when I said I hoped for progress, and what I 
meant when I said in this bill I had voted for duties higher than 
those I wished, was to consider them as a hothouse plant, a 
plant that ought to have been out in the sunlight but has been 
hothoused. We have not put them out completely, but we 
have put them out a good part of the way, and we expect them 
to grow and to flourish. 

I earnestly hope for the prosperity of every industry in the 
United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand the Senator to say, 
representing himself if not his party, that he believes the 
Democratic Party is to get entirely rid of tariff duties? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not undertaken to speak for 
the Democratic Party at all. 


The -Senator has not quoted me 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Speaking for the Senator himself? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I expressed the hope, and I have 
illustrated my hope by the present ability of manufacturers of 
low-grade cotton goods, that a few years ago would have told 
us they were ruined by a 5 per cent duty or a Tè per cent duty, 
now being able to go to the world with ease and prosperity. I 
believe the Senator from New Hampshire would be delighted 
to see the day when the New England mills handling the finest 
fabrics, which they have only been handling for a few years 
and in the handling of which they are improving every day, 
could compete successfully in the free markets of the world. 
I have such confidence in our fellow citizens of New England 
and in their genius that I believe they will meet the occasion 
and eventually be able to ship their fine goods all over the 
world. 
| Mr. GALLINGER. I again join with the Senator in his aspi- 

ration. I am one of those who believe that free trade is the 
ideal condition, but unfortunately it is not susceptible of being 
put into practical operation. I have been wondering just how 
soon the Senator would get to that point and take chanees that 
‘I am unwilling to take. I do not think the Senator will even 
please our southern friends by declaring himself in favor of 
absolute free trade. 
_ Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator has declared himself 
for nothing of the kind. í 
| Mr. GALLINGER. Then I have misunderstood the Senator. 
The Senator hopes for it, and I thought his illustration indi- 
cated that he expected to reach it not in the distant future. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator meant just what he 
said, all that he said, and no more than he said. The Senator 
‘expressed the hope that the industries engaged in producing the 
highest class of cotton manufactured goods might in the end, 
like the industries now producing the cheapest class of goods, 
be able to master the markets of the world. This bill expresses 
the Senator’s view of what should be done now to a large 
extent, but not on every item. I could not hope to see a tariff 
pill that met in every item what I believe in; and if I worked 
out one by myself and then thought of it for 30 days longer I 
do not believe every item would be what I approved. But, take 
it as a whole, I believe in it, and I think it has gone as far as 
it could. 

Mr, GALLINGER. What attracted’ my attention particu- 
larly—and the Senator is not the only Senator who has made 
the suggestion; my amiable colleague [Mr. Horus] made it 
the other day—was that this is the first step, and that the 
Democratic Party intend to proceed along the same highway 
until they accomplish more than is accomplished in this bill, 
and I was wondering how rapidly our Democratic friends in- 
tended to go in the direction of free trade. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is impossible for 
us to tell the Senator that. I have illustrated the rapidity 
| with which I wish to go. It would depend upon the rapidity 
with which certain progress is made, I believe progress will 
be made. I have the confidence that it will be made; but what 
'I was seeking to press was that the bill puts dollars into the 
{pockets of the farmers of the country. This bill takes burdens 
oft the farmers of this country and, as I believe, the country 
has no greater hope than from a farm population. As I believe 
jin developing and relying for our very best citizenship upon 
our farm population, I rejoice that I see in the bill service to 
the American farmer. 

Mr. TOWNSEND and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can we not have a vote now on the pending 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have debated all of to-day and half of 
yesterday upon one paragraph of the bill. 

Nr. TOWNSEND. I shall not occupy one-half the time the 

Senator from Mississippi has done. 

© Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, well, that does not cut much figure. 

Everyone knows that the Senator from Mississippi happens to 

ibe in charge of this portion of the bill, and he is therefore com- 

pelled to oceupy some little time. 

„ Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have no disposition to 

| delay action on this amendment, and I should not say anything 

at this time were it not for the fact that on yesterday Senators 
eferred to some remarks made by me in 1911, when the 

-called Canadian reciprocity bill was before the Senate, It is 
true that I supported that bill at that time and I stated my 
reasons for so doing. So far as they apply to that measure and 
pe conditions which attended it, they expressed my convie- 

ons. 
| That bill, however, was not the same as this one, and besides 
IT have seen some reasons why my position at that time was not 
the correct one as viewed by a majority of the American people. 


That measure was a proposition to enter into reciprocal trade 
relations with Canada whereby both Nations were supposed to 
receive benefits. We gave up something in exchange for some- 
thing received. I did not think at that time, nor do I think now, 
that many of the agricultural products of the United States cost 
much more to produce here than they cost in Canada, and be- 
lieving as I did then and as I do now, in a protective tariff, 
which is one which measures approximately the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad, I supported the measure, 
I did not do it, however, for the direct benefits which might 
grow out of the pact, but there were other things which induced 
my vote. 

I realized that at that time Congress had passed the Payne 
tariff bill containing the maximum and minimum provisions, 
and owing to Canada’s preferential rates to England that pro- 
vision would be attended with peculiar difficulties of adminis- 
tration unless relieved by reciprocal trade relations. I also saw 
the mighty possibilities which lay in the boundary waters be- 
tween the two countries, and I believed that these waterways 
could and should be improved for the mutual benefit of both 
Nations, so that the Atlantic seaboard could be extended to the 
Great Lakes, to the very heart of the Western Continent; and I 
felt that reciprocity might aid in hastening the consummation 
of this desirable result; hence my action in the matter. 

But, I repeat, that measure was not this one. Under this bill 
our farmers as well as our manufacturers will be compelled to 
compete with nations in which the cost of production is admit- 
tedly much less than the cost of production in the United States, 
and no tariff will be imposed to equalize such conditions, 

I have confidence in the intellectual integrity and honesty of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sanru]. I have no doubt he 
believes that this will be a benefit to the farmer. I certainly 
have no doubt that he does not wish to injure the farmer. But 
I can not follow his logic, because it seems to me absolutely 
necessary to come to the conclusion that this discrimination 
against the farmers of the country can not possibly result in their 
benefit. It must, therefore, it seems to me, result in their injury. 
We have a market here which has been built up under the pro- 
tective system, and I make no apology for protection. I believe 
in it as an economic policy when applied to the United States. 
We have built up a social condition here, a condition of living, 
which is the envy of the world. Whatever Senators may say as 
to isolated cases where men are employed at too low wages, it 
is an undisputed fact that wages and conditions of living in the 
United States are much better, much higher, than those which 
obtain in any other country in the world. 

Sir, it seems to me that we are forced to the inevitable con- 
clusion that if we are to go to a competitive basis, as has 
been stated we shall go, then the conditions of competition 
must be the same in every material respect. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surf] cites cases mentioned 
by the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. HoLLIS], 
where wages are low in some of the factories, still he admits 
they are higher than those paid upon the farm. To me the 
conclusion is inevitable that, if we are going into competition 
with other countries we must compete with them as to wages; 
if we are going to compete with them as to wages, our laborers 
must compete with foreign laborers as to the conditions of 
living. I do not believe that any thoughtful patriotic American 
wants to see the condition either of our farmers or our laborers 
worse than it is to-day. 

Mr. President, I am not frightened about high prices; they 
do not disturb me very much. I recognize the fact that arti- 
ficial prices, which are made possible by combinations between 
producers, ought to be remedied, but the tariff is not the 
remedy ; repealing the tariff will not cure that evil. 

I know of no rule or policy consistent with general pros- 
perity whereby all men can secure good prices for what they 
sell and obtain at low prices the things they buy. There must 
be a buyer for every seller. If the consumer pays a small price 
the producer can not receive a large one. That is inevitable. 

I have said that this bill is diseriminatory against the farmer 
and therefore I object to it. I believe in the farmer. It has 
been the proud boast of public men that they were born and reared 
upon the farm; I myself happen to have that distinguished 
honor. My childhood and early manhood were passed upon 
the farm, for which I have always been grateful. ‘The farm is a 
good place to be born; it will be well to cherish and protect it. 

I do not believe the farmers are being fooled, as the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WI EIAus!] said the other day. They have 
not been “fooled by the Republican Party“ during past years. 
If there is one class in this country who on the average are 
higher in moral and intellectual intelligence than another I be- 
lieve it to be the farming class. They are not fooled; they 
understand what is going on; they understand their relation to 
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the fiscal policy of this Government; and yet Senators take the 
floor and in spite of the bill, which is clearly understandable, 
state that it is not going to injure the agriculturist. They say 
his prices will remain as they are now, or possibly they may 
increase as a result of the passage of this measure. But if this 
bill is not going to reduce prices, if it is not going to cheapen 
the cost of living, why do this vain thing? Why single out the 
farmer and say to him that his products shall be placed upon 
the free list, while all other products shall have some nominal 
protection retained upon them? The measure would, at least, 
look better if the products of agriculture in the North were 
treated as other products are. 

I am in favor of a tariff on manufactured articles where the 
legitimate cost of their production here is higher than it is 
abroad. I believe in it not only because prosperous American 
manufacturers are desirable to the welfare of our urban popu- 
lation, but to the farmer himself. The best possible industrial 
condition is one which exists under diversified industries, where 
the factory is close to the farm, Our phenomenal growth as a 
nation has been achieved under such conditions. Now, when we 
have reached a point where the policy that we have followed 
is of some value to the farmer, we say to him that we are going 
to open the market for which he has toiled and waited to the 
pauper-produced products of all other nations. This certainly 
ean do him no good. He will get no benefit from it. What do 
the proponents of the measure hope to accomplish by placing 
farm products on the free list? Some say such action will not 
reduce the price of these products. Then why do it? 

There must have been some reason why this was done. The 
real fact is that it is expected that farm products will be cheap- 
ened and thus the cost of living will be reduced. Will this be 
fair to the farmer? Will it encourage agriculture? Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not the Republican Party that is fooling the farmer; 
it is this Democratic administration that is trying to fool him, 
but he will not be fooled. He knows. It will not convince the 
farmer of the justice of this bill for Senators to grow eloquent 
over the imaginary benefits which may come from this change 
in our fiscal policy, but they will learn their lesson from the 
actual operation of the law. 

I have said this much because of the quotation from my 1911 
speech by the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats]. I 
voted and spoke for Canadian reciprocity. However defective 
that measure may have been, it was but a political mistake. 
This bill is not only a political mistake, but it will also be an 
industrial one, and its disastrous results will fall heaviest upon 
one of our most useful, industrious, and patriotic citizens—the 
American farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, having listened very atten- 
tively to the confession of the Senator's sins, can we not now 
have a vote upon the pending amendment to this paragraph? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair remembers, there 
was a request for the yeas and nays on the amendment, made by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. Is the request 
seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand, we are now to vote on the 
committee amendment to strike out the paragraph and to put 
wheat on the free list? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the question. 
tary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CuLserson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is necessarily absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. DU Pont]. 

Mr. BRISTOW (when Mr. Cummuns’s name was called). I 
desire to state that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] is 
necessarily absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Suenos] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

I desire to state while on my feet that my colleague [Mr. 
BRADLEY] is detained from attendance here by reason of illness, 
but he has a general pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Kern]. I ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], 
and therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yen.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. Mecununrn's name was called). I 
wish to state that my colleague [Mr. McCumper] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family. He is paired with 
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the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps]. I wish this 
announcement to stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. PENROSE (when Mr. Oriver’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. OLIVER] is unavoidably detained from the Cham- 
ber. He has a general pair with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
hold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Sarru of Michigan 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Surra of Michigan], who is 
paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rep], is 
unavoidably detained from the Senate. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “nay” on this amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE] 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I trans- 
fer that pair so that the Senator from Florida may stand 
paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH ], and I will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT, I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] are unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. I will allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ottver]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Suira] to the Senator from Oklahoma {Mr. 
OWEN] and will vote. I yote “yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I inquire if the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WARREN] has voted? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator from Florida that 
I have transferred my pair with him to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BURLEIGH], and I have voted. If the Senator wishes to 
yote, of course I will withdraw the transfer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator has yoted, then I will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautspury] and that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. GorF] is paired with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I will also announce that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BURLEIGH], the Senator from California [Mr. WoxxKs}, 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] are absent and 
unpaired. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 32, as follows: 


I have a pair with 
SMITH], and therefore with- 


YEAS—37. 
Ashurst Lea Robinson Swanson 
Bacon Lewis Shafroth Thomas 
Bryan Martin, Va. Sheppard Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Shively Tillman 
Fletcher Myers Simmons Vardaman 
Hollis O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. Wals 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ga. Willſams 
James Pittman Smith, Md 
Johnson Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Lane Reed one 

NAYS—32. 
Borah Crawford Lodge Ransdell 
Brady Dillingham McLean Sherman 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Bristow Gronna Norris Sterlin, 
Burton Jones Page Sutherland 
Catron Keny yon Penrose Thornton 
Clapp La Follette Perkins ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Poindexter Warren 

NOT VOTING—26. 
Bankhead Cummins Kern Shields 
Bradley u Pont nder Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Fall Newlands Stephenson 
Chamberlain Goft Oliver Weeks 
hilton Gore Owen Works 
olt Hitchcock Root 

Culberson Jackson Saulsbury 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, yesterday I asked the consent 
of the Senate to modify the amendment I offered in accordance 
with the amendment which I now send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Secretary. On page 56, after line 17, it is proposed to 
insert as a new paragraph the following; 


198. Wheat, 6 eents per bushel; wheat flour and weal 4 of 1 
cent per pound; bran and middlings, yy of 1 cent per pound. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OLIVER]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer the pair 
I have with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surecps] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). On account of my 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brapiey] I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr, TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smite of Michigan 
was called). I desire to make the same announcement as I did 
a moment ago as to the absence of my colleague the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samira]. I ask that this announce- 
ment stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oxtver] to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TLLMAN] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to announce my pair as on the 
previous vote, and withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Smıra] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] and will vote. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I desire to inquire whether or not the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that 
Senator has not voted. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am requested by the senior Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Cummins] to state that he is necessarily absent and 
is paired with the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Borah Crawford Lodge Ransdell 
Brady Dillingham McLean Sherman 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Bristow Gronna Norris Sterling 
Burton Jones Page Thornton 
Catron Kenyon Penrose Townsend 
Clapp La Follette Perkins Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Poindexter 

NAYS—36, 
Ashurst Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bacon Lea Reed Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Lewis Robinson Stone 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Shafroth Swanson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppard omas 
Hollis Myers Shively Thompson 
Hughes O'Gorman Simmons Vardaman 
James Overman Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Johnson Pittman Smith, Ga. Wiliams 

NOT VOTING—28. 

Bankhead Cummins Kern Shields 
Bradley du Pont McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Fall Newlands 8 
Chilton Gof Oliver Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark, Gore Owen Tillman 
Colt Hitchcock Root eeks 
Culberson Jackson Saulsbury Works 


So Mr. Gronna’s amendment was rejected. 
The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary rea 
paragraph 199, on page 56, as follows: f 


199. Biscuits, bread, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, anā 
puddings, by whatever name known, containing chocolate, nuts, frui 
or confectionery of any kind, and without regard to the componen 
material of chief value, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to take up 
more than a minute of the time of the Senate in regard to this 
paragraph. I only wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
some information which I have here from a person in the 
business of manufacturing biscuits. He states that skilled 
bakers in foreign countries receive, on an average, less than 
$7.50 per week, and that a great many bakers are working at 
a wage of from five to six dollars per week. This communica- 
tion goes on to declare thut the good bakers in this country 
receive from fifteen to thirty dollars a week, and that this 
enormous difference in the wages would impose a severe handi- 


cap upon any American manufacturer should this reduction in 
the tariff come about. The result, it is declared, on account 
of this great difference in wages, would be a very large reduc- 
tion in the number of persons employed, or else a very large 
reduction in their present rate of wages. 

Perhaps the Senator from Mississippi views this statement 
with indifference, or perhaps he has some information which 
will contradict the assurance made in this communication. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I view it with indifference and regard it 
as irrelevant, both. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 200, page 56, line 24, after the word “substitutes,” 
to strike out “3” and insert 23,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

200. Butter and butter substitutes, 24 cents per pound. ts 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I should be glad if the 
Senator in charge of this part of the bill would let that para- 
graph go over until to-morrow morning. I propose to submit 
some remarks generally upon the bill, and especially upon this 
paragraph of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 200 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 201, page 57, line 1, after the word “therefor,” to 
strike out “20 per cent ad valorem” and insert “24 cents per 
pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

201. Cheese and substitutes therefor, 2k cents per pound. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish to take the time 
of the Senate further than to offer an amendment to the amend- _ 
ment of the committee and ask to bave a statement printed in 
connection with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the state- 
ment will be printed. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CHEESE, 


Canadian rate: 3 cents per pound. 
Payne rate: 6 cents per pound. 
Dingley rate: 6 cents per pound. 


Wilson rate: 4 cents rs ound, . 

Imports, 1912: 46,017,4 pounds; value, $8,683,947; revenue, 
$2.760,899.81. 

Exports, 1912: 6,337,559 pounds; value, $898,035. 


Production, 1909 : 320,532,181 pounds; value, $44,388,632. 
International trade in cheese in 1911. 


Country. 


Exports. 


n a SE . ESL a a 4,807, uit 
Ws] 8}927, 907 
49,422, 723 
45,054, 446 
— 11,915, 422 
2222 cern ap Nee a AA 3 
JJV ay ae Ee Gee pars E Seite 4,929, 248 
7, 648, 789 
3 257, 133, 744 
45, 447, 329 
9 Paras eae aes 8,550, 
c KuasTeon dean eee RA 531, 414, 758 | 527, 686,523 
PRODUCTION OF CHEESE IN 1909. 
- United States, 320,532,181 pounds. 
States reporting 1,000,000 pounds or more. 
Pounds. 

L r mere ane 3, 008, 540 
New Lork - 105, 584, 947 
Pennsylvania 12, 676, 713 
Oho =~ 12, 473, 834 
Illinois... , 881, 153 
BCR Pa a ̃ ̃ —— —— —— ̃ ̃ — 13, 673, 336 
. 8 eres, pe a ee Nn 148, 906, 910 
BESSON CE cee ea ae ee er ee et ree 2, 841. 958 
OR Sere a eet ee = 1, O78, 097 
Utah = 1, 144, 224 
Oregon - 4,388, 158 
Cpliteritie == 5-25 SR = — 4,315,513 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 
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The Srcrrrary. In paragraph 201, line 2, in the committee The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 


amendment, it is proposed to strike out 23 and insert “3,” so 
that, if amended, it will read: 

Cheese and substitutes therefor, 3 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs upon the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed fo. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to read paragraph 202, on page 57. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before we consider paragraph 
202 I wish to offer an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 57, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

2013. Milk, fresh, 2 cents per gallon; cream, 5 cents per gallon. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall not take up any of 
the time of the Senate in discussing this paragraph, but will 
simply state that I do not believe we should place these articles 
on the free list. In order not to delay the Senate, however, I 
will simply ask to have a statement printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, that order 
will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

MILK AND CREAM. 


al rates: Condensed milk, 3% cents per „ Ineludin 
weight of package; milk foods not otherwise provided for, 25 per cen 
ad valorem. 


Payne rates: Mk. 2 cents per gallon; cream, 5 cents per gallon. 
Dingley rate: Milk, 2 cents per gallon. 
Wilson rates: Milk, free; cream, 10 per cent ad valorem, 


Imports, 1912. 


. ATEENA TAT 282.90 | 3026. 47 
2 oo 7386, 80 30, 012. 03 
Milk, condensed or sterilized. .......... 40, 965.25 | 13,963. 52 
Sugar of m¹HIS in.. ERPS 1, 731.00 134. 85 


Exports, 1912: Condensed milk 20,642,738 pounds, value $1,651,879 ; 
all cane milk, including cream, value $244,915. 


Production of milk in 1909, ` Gon 


United: State 8,88 09, 44 
BY STATES. 


56, 026, 384 
114, 347, 169 
80 347 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 


Mississippi- „ „ 
TIn See OA 
Louisiana... 
smarty T 103, S 
exas. 
ontana. 16, 982, 145 
r ane eee 
i .. x 
8 rad : 33, 631, 732 
Nor MiO LIEGE PERG ETE a 6, 815, 942 
Arizona 6, 881, 608 
C25 SRE SENET SIE a aE 20, 486, 317 
Nevada 4, 356, 555 
Washington 70, 083, 033 
Oregon 56, 106, 599 
California 154, 901, 956 


offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 203, page 57, line 5, after the word Beets,” to strike 
out “10 per cent ad valorem; sugar beets” and insert “of all 
kinds,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

208. Beets of all kinds, 5 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 204, page 57, as follows: 


204. Beans, prepared or preserved, or contained in tins, jars, 
similar’ "packages, including the weight of immediate cover- 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask that that paragraph 
may go back to the committee, because I want to suggest to the 
committee, after the word “truffles,” the insertion of the words 
“including the weight of immediate coverings,” which are 
omitted from the bill as it stands. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the para- 
graph will go back to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not make it now? : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it has been suggested that I 
make the motion now to put in those words. I therefore move 
that, after the word “truffles,” in Hne 10, the words “ including 
the weight of immediate coverings” be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 204, after the word “ truffles” 
and the comma, in line 10, it is proposed to insert: 

Including the weight of immediate coverings. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 208, page 57, line 21, after the numerals “208,” to 
strike out “ Eggs not specially provided for in this section, 2 
cents per dozen; eggs,” and to insert “ Eggs”; and, on page 58, 
line 1, after the word “containers,” to strike out “24” and 
insert “2”; and, in the same line, after the word “ pound.” to 
insert a semicolon and the words “frozen or liquid egg albu- 
men, 1 cent per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


208. Eggs frozen or otherwise 5 or ved in tins or other 
packages, not specially provid or in this section, including the 
weight of the immediate coverings or containers, 2 cents per pound; 
frozen or liquid egg albumen, 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
to this paragraph. 

The egg industry is a tremendous industry. It was protected 
by a duty of 5 cents per dozen in the present law. It was pro- 
tected by a duty of 5 cents per dozen under the Dingley law and 3 
cents per dozen under the Wilson law. Canada has a duty of 3 
cents per dozen on eggs. I am offering an amendment to pro- 
vide a duty of 3 cents. 

I do not wish to take up the time of the Senate further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, Mr. President, if I am not mistaken, 
the Senator offered that amendment just a few minutes ago, and 
it was voted down. 

Mr. GRONNA. No. I will say to the Senator this is on eggs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator had offered an 
amendment on eggs. 

Mr. GRONNA. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from North Dakota 
if he can give the production of eggs in this country? I remem- 
ber having looked it up in some former debate, and I found it 
was enormous. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that the production of eggs in 1912 was 1,700,000, 
dozen. I have here a statement of the number of dezen 
in the different States. The imports of eggs for 1912 were 
1,098,708 dozen, of the value of $150,986. They brought in a 
revenue of $54,935. The exports were more than 15,000,000 
dozen, of a value of $3,395,952. But I do not want te delay the 
Senate. I simply ask to have this statement printed in the 
RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
order will be made. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Beas, 
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Imports, 1912: 1.098.703 dozen; value, $150.986 ; revenue, $54,935. 
Exports, 1912: 15,405,609 dozen; value, 3s 395,952. 
Production of eggs in 1912: 1,700,000,00 dozen. 


Production in 1909 by States. Dozen. 


72, 849, 034 
C00 ere nase a ears cena 14, 842, 859 
Pennsylvania 74, 729, 705 
Ohio 100, 889, 599 
Indiana__ 80, 755, 487 
Illinois — 100, 119, 418 
Michigan — 59, 915, 
„ ᷣů! ß ]§7½éP, 


— —— r- 


OKD Re eS ee E ee A 46, 000, et 


. — 41,022. 395 

Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator the value of the total pro- 
duction of eggs in the United States? 

Mr. GRONNA. I did not calculate that, but it exceeds 
$400,000,000. 

I offer an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As I understand the Senator's amendment, 
it provides for a duty of 3 cents a dozen instead of 5 cents a 
dozen, the present duty? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; it is to impose a duty of 3 cents a 
dozen, which is a reduction of 2 cents from the present law. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course if the first part of the committee 
amendment is adopted, that will strike out “eggs” entirely, 
for the rest of the paragraph provides only for frozen and pre- 
served eggs. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; the Senate bill places eggs on the free list. 

Mr. LODGE. The House bill gave them a duty of 2 cents a 
dozen. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; the House bill gave them a duty of 2 
cents a dozen. 

Mr. LODGE. Then the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota is to the House paragraph, affecting it 
before it is stricken out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in this case I think the 
Senate amendment should come first; should it not? Should 
we not perfect the paragraph first? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks not in this case. 
The amendment of the Senator from North Dakota is really an 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right; perhaps the Chair is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of so much of the committee amend- 
ment as strikes out down to “egg,” in line 22, it is proposed to 
insert: Eggs not specially provided for in this section, 3 cents 
per dozen.” 

Mr. SHIVELY. I simply want to note that the exports for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, were 20,409,390 dozen, as 
against-imports of 1,367,223 dozen, or the exports as compared 
with the imports were in the ratio of 15 to 1. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I also gave the exports and 
the imports for a certain year. I took my figures from the year- 
book. I think they are for 1912. 

Mr. SHIVELY. These are the official statistics for the fiscal 
year 1913. The exports, in value, were $4,891,653, as against 


imports of $205,822, or $21 worth of exports to $1 worth of 
imports. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment of 
the committee. oe 

Mr. CRAWFORD and Mr. WARREN called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr, OLIVER], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I again transfer 
the pair I haye with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] and 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). In the absence of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BrapLey], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. I 
believe he has not voted. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I withdraw my vote, because the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] has entered the Chamber. I will let 
my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—2s, 
Brady Dillingham Lodge Poindexter 
Brandegee Gallinger McLean Sherman 
Bristow Gronna Nelson Smoot 
Burton Jones Norris Sterling 
Catron Kenyon Page ‘Thornton 
Clark. Wyo. La Follette Penrose Townsend 
Crawfor Lippitt Perkins Warren 
NAYS—35. 
Ashurst Lewis Robinson Stone 
Bryan Martin, Va. Shafroth Swanson 
Fletcher Martine, N, J. Sheppard Thomas 
Hollis Myers Shively Thompson 
Hughes. O'Gorman Simmons Tillman 
James Overman Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
Johnson Pittman Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. Williams 
Reed Smith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING- 32. 
Bacon Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Root 
Bankhead Colt Jackson Saulsbary 
Borah Culberson ern Shields 
Bradley Cummins McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh du Pont Newlands Stephenson 
Chamberlain Fall Oliver Sntherland 
Chilton Goff Owen Weeks 
Clapp Gore Ransdell Works 


So Mr. Gronna’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, August 15, 
1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Fray, August 15, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS, 


Mr, POINDEXTER presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Seattle, Wash., praying that an investigation be made into 
the circumstances attending the origin, instigation, and prog- 
ress of the recent riot at Seattle, Wash., which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions signed by sundry citizens 
of Artesia, Los Angeles, Buena Park, Norwalk, Los Alamitos, 


Madera, Fullerton, Anaheim, and Hynes, all in the State of Cali- 
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fornia, praying for the sãoption of the proposed tariff referen- 
dum, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
the State of Massachusetts, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution extending the right of suffrage 
to women, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented papers to accompany the bill (S. 1580) 

nting a pension to T. Oliver Dowd, alias Terence O'Dowd, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


MARY COULTER EARLE. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 161, submitted by Mr. Fiercuer on the 14th 
instant, reported favorably thereon, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
orized and directed to pay out of the miscellaneous items of the con- 
gent fund of the Senate to Mary Coulter Earle, widow of L. 
Earle, deceased, late a messenger of the United States Senate, a sum 
equa) to six months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, sald sum to be considered as including funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2996) to correct the military record of John W. 
Cleavenger (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 2997) for the relief of the heirs of George C. Lull, 
deceased (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

THE NAVY. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDER submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 7), which was read and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Whereas it is necessary that the United States shall always possess an 


adequate Navy composed of vessels of various classes, properly pro- 
portioned in number and kind, and a pewne and equipment suf- 
ficient to maintain the same in the highest state of efficiency : Now, 


therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Committees of the Senate and of the House of Representatives 
on Naval Affairs or any subcommittees thereof, acting jointly or 
separately, are hereby directed to inquire and report to the te and 
House of Representatives: 2 

1. What increase is desirable in the Naval Establishment. 

2, Whether it is desirable and feasible to provide a definite naval 
rogram to extend over a series of years with respect to the construc- 
ion of new ships. 

In what order the United States Navy ranks among the first eight 
naval powers in naval efficiency, in view of the number, „ A 
armor, and armament of its ships, and the quality, skill, and pline 
of its personnel. 

4. What proportion of our nayal fighting efficiency is constantly avail- 
able for instant active sea service in case of emergency. 


CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, there being no resolution coming oyer, the 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent thit the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

Mr. PENROSE. The morning business is not over, I hope. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Tue Chair announced that the morning busi- 
ness was closed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was engaged in conversation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ot course, I do not object at all. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, it has been my intention for 
some time to call the attention of the Senate to certain phases 
of the Mexican situation, but not desiring to do anything that 
partook of the spirit of Jingoism and with a patriotic desire 
not to embarrass the administration in its orts to find a 
solution of the many embarrassing questions pressing in that 
Republic, I have heretofore refrained, and I do not intend—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I am going to offer a resolution in a minute, 
if the Senator will permit me. 

I do not intend this morning to go into the matter at any 
great length or to give to the Senate all the information which 
I have at hand, but the matter is rather closely brought home 
to me this morning by a communication from Pennsylvania 
reciting that the son-in-law of the lieutenant governor of the 
State is in hourly expectation of being executed or killed, not 

to mention the destruction of a large amount of property 
| belonging to a Canadian company with headquarters in Toronto 
of which he is the engineer. 

If the Senator from North Carolina will be patient for a few 
moments, preliminary to the introduction of t two resolutions 


which I have to offer, I will ask to have the Secretary read 
the following from this morning's Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objectién? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Friday, Aug. 15, 1913.1 

FEAR MEXICANS MAY SLAUGHTER PENNSYLYANIANS—LIZUT. GOV. REYNOLDS 

APPEALS FOR SON-IN-LAW'S FAMILY—PRESIDENT PUBLICLY REPRIMANDS 

AMBASSADOR WILSON FOR BRITISH ATTACK. _ 

Senator OLIVER 8 to the State Department at Washington 
regent in behalf Shirley C. Hulse, son-in-law of Lieut. Gov. John 

. Reynolds, of lvania, who with his wife and daughter are in 
danger of death in their camp at Oquilla, Mexico. 

President Wilson last night publicly reprimanded Ambassador Henry 
Lane Wilson for his recent attack on the British foreign office. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August I. 

Shirley C. Hulse, son-in-law of Lieut. Gov. John M. Reynolds, of 

Pennsylvania, with his wife and little daughter, are in imminent dan- 
of death in their camp at Oquilla, 100 miles south of the city of 

hihuahua, Mexico. 

The State Department has been appealed to in an effort to rescue 
the Americans. 

Lient. Gov. Reynolds received these advices to-day from W. B. Fuller, 
general ge AR of the Mexican Northern Power & Irrigation Co.,- 
which fs building a large dam at La Bouquilla, near Santa Rosalia. 
Mr. Fuller advises Gov. Reynolds that he had jnst escaped into Texas 
the barest poe ood fortune. He was threatened 
y the federal forces led by Gen. Mercado. 

QUICK ACTION TAKEN, 


Senators Greorce T. Otiver and Bores Penrosn, of Pennsylvania, 


on horseback b 
with execution 


were communicated with yy Lieut. Gov. Reynolds. Senator OLIVER 
. laid the matter before Secretary of State Br who sent the 
‘ollowing dispatch to the American consul at Ciudad Juarez, via El 


Paso: 
caine fojlowing immediately, by courier if necessary, to consul at 
unhus: 

“Senator OLIVER has been informed by lleutenant governor of Penn- 
Sylvania that the latter's son-in-law, ley C. Hulse, wife, and Little 
daughter are in imminent yom at Pearson construction camp, Oguilia 
near Rosalia, 100 miles south of Chihuahua. The com s chief 
engineer and general manager, W. B. Fuller, has informed the lieutenant 
governor that he (Fuller) s just escaped from Mexico under a threat 
of execution by federalists and believes Americans still in camp are 
likely to come under the displeasure of the federal general, Mercado. 
You are instructed to ascertain the welfare of Mr. Hulse and his family 
and of other Americans in that section, employing courier if necessary, 
and telegraph the department as soon as possible concerning them.” 

That the situation of the Hulses is critical is believed at the State 
Department. Lieut. Gov. Reynolds has received advices at Bedford 
Pa., his homé, that railroad communication between El Paso, Tex., and 
Chihuahua, Mexico, is broken, and that there is no way for the Ameri- 
cans in the camp at Oquilla to escape. It is the purpose of the Stato 
8 to make every effort to get into communication with Mr. 
Hulse, and Secretary Bryan has assured both of the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ators that every effort will be made to insure the safety of all those 


menaced by the Mexicans. 

Mr. Fuller, who is the chief engincer of the construction work on the 
dam, which entails an expenditure of millions, has Mr. Hulse as his 
pnpa assistant. Having been menaced for days by the Mexicans, 

uller decided to fiee across the border, believing that were he to remain 
longer he and his associates would be killed or imprisoned by orders of 
Gen. Mercado. 

Fuller, upon his arrival at El Paso to-day told a thrilling story of 
his escape and of his experience before leaving the camp; He says that 
the climax of a series of forced loans and other interferences came 
Friday last, when Gen. Mercado advised the company by special mes- 
senger that the State government would not permit further progress on 
the dam and threatened to take “energetic measures” to enforee the 


order. 

Mercado’s allegation was that the dam was interfering with the 
natural flow of the Conchos River. He also charged Fuller with assist - 
ing the rebels to secure ammunition and provisions. The company is 
building the dam under Federal and State charters, granted dur the 
Diaz régime. 

FORCED TO LOAN MONEY. 

Fuller declares that he has been forced to pay out to rebel and 
Federal commanders a total sum of 529,000 in enforced loans during 
the revolution in order to continue operations. He also declares he has 
been obliged to turn off 6,000 laborers on account of lack of provisions 
in the mining camp, 

LIND HAS INSTRUCTIONS. 

To callers this afternoon President Wilson Indicated that reports 
that John Lind, special resentative of the administration at Mexico 
at. did not posses: ite instructions, were erroneous. It was 

lainly intimated that Mr. Lind has written statements defining cer- 
ain principles" of the administration, and that these will be conveyed 
to Huerta through Secretary O'Sbaughnessy in due time. 

Despite the fact that 11 is admitted that Huerta is getting better 
contro of the situation, there has been no change in the administra- 
tion's pol * to recognize the present Government of Mexico. Under 
no circumstances will Huerta be recognized, nor will the administration 
88 him as a candidate for the presidency at the elections in 

etober. 


Mr. PENROSE, Now, Mr. President, things are getting 
pretty close home when American citizens are molested and 
threatened with their lives and their property in this way. I 
am perfectly willing to wait a few days to see the policy of the 
administration developed and to ascertain whether Mr. Lind's 
mysterious mission will have a tangible result. But after that, 
at any early period next week, I shall take occasion to address 
the Senate upon conditions in Mexico as to which I have re- 
cently been informed. I also shall at that time offer a resolu- 
tion which I hope will go some way toward asserting the dig- 
nity of the United States and the firm intention of the Ameri- 
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ean people to protect the lives and property of Americans resid- 
ing in Mexico., 

In the meanwhile I desire to offer two resolutions of a pre- 
liminary character to which I ean not imagine there will be 
any objection, and to which I would expect the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to agree. The first one I ask 
the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Senate resolution 162. 


Resolved, That the President be requested to inform the* Senate 
whether William Bayard Hale, at present in the cy of Mexico, is or 
has been employed as an mt of any executive department of the 
3 and if so at what rate of compensation and under what 
nstructions, 


Mr. BACON rose, 

Mr. PENROSD. I yield to the Senator, if he desires. If he 
accepts the resolution 

Mr. BACON. No; I do not. I am going to moye to refer 
it to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
whether he has any information as to whether this gentleman 
is an employce of any of the executive departments? 

Mr. BACON. For the same reason that I would move to refer 
the resolution to the committee, of course I decline to answer 
the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr, President, we are rapidly reaching a 
point here in this matter when declining to answer will not sat- 
isfy the Senate or the American people. This gentleman has 
been strangely active in Mexico for a considerable period. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper accounts he met Mr. Lind when he 
arrived at Vera Cruz, He conveys the impression in the City 
of Mexico, I am informed, that he is the official representative 
of President Wilson. 

I have known this gentleman for a number of years. He left 
Ardmore, in Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia, some 13 years 
ago. He is supposed to be exploiting a well-known publication 
concern and incidentally advising the President of the United 
States. I consider him a most dangerous adviser, and if the 
administration is being governed in Its conduct by the informa- 
tion and the advice coming from Dr. Hale, I think the sooner 
the tie Is severed and we know where we are the better it will 
be for the unfortunate Americans now within the limits of the 
Republic of Mexico. 

I suppose the resolution will He over, unless the Senator from 
Georgia makes a motion, which he may be able to earry, to 
refer it to the committee. s 

Mr. BACON. It will lic over under the rule, but at the proper 
time I will make the motion to refer it to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have the Secretary read a 
brief extract showing—— 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if the resolution Hes over, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania well understands the fact that it is 
not now in order for discussion. 

Mr. PENROSE., I know that. I am simply indulging—— 

Mr. BACON. I do not object to its being discussed, and, of 
course, the Senator will have ample opportunity to discuss it, 
when it is In order, The only reason why I now have any 
objection whatever is this: If the Senator would proceed, of 
course, there must be answer, and the Senator will recognize 
that in the present condition it is not proper that I should un- 
duly occupy the time of the Senate in a reply. The resolution 
will come up in its order, and then the Senator can make his 
statement, and a reply will be made, if there ts any. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was simply asking the indulgence of the 
Senate, which is rarely refused to any Senator, when not abused, 
by unanimous consent, to make a very few brief remarks in 
connection with the life of a Pennsylvania constituent, and the 
son-in-law of the second officer of that Commonwealth, who 
may be killed by this time for all I know. If any declaration 
of firmness made this morning may halt any such villainy of 
that kind, I shall not have spoken in vain. 

Mr. BACON. Did I understand that the Senator wishes to 
speak to this resolution? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. I do not want to speak at all, if— 

Mr. BACON, Of course if the Senator desires to speak I 
shall not myself interpose any objection. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would have been through by this time if 
the Senator from Georgia had permitted me to go on. 

Mr. BACON. I was simply stating the fact that the Senator 
would not simply occupy the time but naturally it would lead 
to discussion. I shall not make any objection to the Senator 
proceeding. 


Mr. PENROSH. Now, if the Senate will bear with me for 
a moment, I will ask the Secretary to read the following 


article about Mr. Hale. It is short. It is from the New York 
Times of yesterday. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


HALE BLAMED FOR MEXICAN IRKITATION—-ATTITUDE OF THR ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S CONFIDENTIAL INVESTIGATOR HAS NOT HELPED PEACE—WAS 
WILSON’S MOUTHPIECE IN THE MEXICAN ESTIMATION—REPORT ON A 
CONVERSATION HE HAD WITH AN AID OF GEN, DIAZ. 


Mnxtco Crry, August 5. 


and mischief 
resence here, in the opinion of many, is 
for some of the Irritation which has complicated the relations between 
Mexico and the United States, and has made the way by no means 
easy for Mr. Wilson's second . Mr. Lind. 

As Illustrative of the attitude of President Wilson’s confidential in- 
yestigator to Mexican affairs, the following report from an ald of 
Gen. Felix Diaz of a conversation with Dr. Hale has come to light here: 

Mexico, June 30, 1013. 
Gen. FELIX Diaz: 
My Drar GENERAL: In order not to overtax pu attention, I will 
the conversation I had 
during several hours of 8 
this gentleman 


the purpose of his visit is to gather data 
which ho intendss to publish in American maga- 


es. 
Dr. Hale fs a distinguished 


rson, of e: 8} h and vast learning; 
but I regret to inform you that I consider his influence near the Ameri- 
can Government as trimental to Mexico, as he is laboring under 


strong prejudices, and he appears to have come to Mexico solely for 
the porposa of 3 opinion adverse to this administration, an 
opinion he had formed before he started. 

He speaks with horror of the assassination " of Messrs, Madero and 
Pino Suarez, which he classifies with the bitterest terms, and this topic, 
which he says “will bring about terrible consequences,” excites him 
more than any other qu ons of interest, to the extent that it appears 
to is only obsession. He says that he is convinced that all the 
reports of Ambassador Wilson are biased, and that therefore they do 

consideration; and on the other hand, he admits that 
information from the Maderos relative to the “ assas- 
ot their relatives. He is a friend of all the enemies of 
dor Wilson and of the slanderers of this administration. 

I asked Dr. Hale what was the reason why the American Government 
did not recognize the Government of this country notwithstanding that 
England, France, and other powers had recognized it, but be was 
unable to give me a definite reply. Nevertheless, he gave me to under- 
stand that the death of the Madcros and Pino Suarez had greatly 
President Wilson and his advisers against having anything 
to do with Gen. Huerta. He believes that the resignations of Madero 
and Pino Suarez were obtained by means of violence or threats against 
thelr persons, and that this is proven their “assassination,” with 
reference to which incident he says that he has data which has not 
been published to this day. 

gloomy, and states that in 


He thinks the military situation Is eg 
his opinion the Government has only e mistakes since the age 170 
ng r 


of Gen. Mondragon, while the rebel movements are 
north and south of the Republic. 

He believes that the Government will receive only P2,000,000 from 
the loan recently made after having paid its most exigent debts, such 
as that of Speyer & Co., etc., because financiers who have options on 
the bonds will not decide to take them on account of the nonrecogni- 
tion of this Government by the United States, Commenting on the 
railway situation, he is very pessimistic. 

It seems that all the dislike which Dr. Hale feels for this Govern- 
ment fs concentrated on Gen. Hue as he speaks well about you, He 
says that the information he has obtained ap eee you is generally 
favorable. He is of the opinion that “you do not have the face of 
a murderer”; that he believes you to be a person of calm judgment. 
clear 8 and a clear conscience, and that you are inspired 


true patr š 

He aes me whether you were continuing your election work, and, 
having answered him in the affirmative, he asked whether I believed 
the elections would take place In October.. He inquired as to whether 
you and Gen. Huerta were really friends (though he said this was very 
doubtful), and whether Gen. Huerta would be willing to leave the 
dency when the term for the legal holding of it expires. He 
the opinion that on account of the disturbances of country 
be Impossible to hold really general elections in October. 

I infer from what Dr. Hale has told me that, in his opinion, the 
United States will not recognize this administration so long as Gen. 
Huerta is at the head of it, but that there will be no delay In recog- 
nizing it after the elections, pursuant to free suffrage, and when the 
new President, whoever he may be, has taken his sea 

I believe I have convinced Dr. Hale that the rebels are receiving 
In the north all kinds of assistance from their friends in the Southwest 
of the United States, and that the millions of dollars that are being 
spent by the United States to enforce the neutrality laws are not 
invested as efficiently as could be expected. 

Dr. Hale is of the opinion that the greatest danger for the Govern- 
ment during the present disturbed conditions of the country lies in the 

rages Box the rebels isolating the capital by cutting railway and 
elegraphle communication with Vera Cruz. In this case he believes 
the United States would send a number of war vessels to Vera Cruz, 
and if the interruption would continue with the interior of the country, 
and the lack of news from the center should cause some concern about 
marines might be landed in Vera Cruz, in order 
City of Mexico and afford them protection. He is 
of it Is vernment should 
4 communication with Vera 
as this might avoid an international 
exist. He assured me that the Governmen 

States is adverse to an armed interyention in this country, and that if 


is 97 
it will 
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the marines have to come to Mexico they will not come for the purpose 

of intervention, but to protect the residents from foreign countries. 

This, however, would be a dangerous venture, as it i give room 

for international complications, which should be avoided, if possible. 
Yours, very sincerely, 


Mr. BACON. By whom is that signed? 

Mr. PENROSE. It is not signed by anyone, because no one 
wants his name known who lives in Mexico, but I will furnish 
the name to the Senator as the chairman of the committee. 
When I make my statement next week to the Senate I shall 
read communications from American citizens without naming 
them, but I want to inform the Senator from Georgia that I 
will give him and his committee the names of all my authorities. 

Mr. BACON. I do not care anything about the name. I am 
perfectly content that the article may be put in as an anonymous 
communication. 

Mr. PENROSE. But I do not intend to quote the names of 
American business men and have them exposed to the depreda- 
tions of banditti in Mexico. The Senator from Georgia, how- 
ever, shall have the names. 

Mr. LODGE. This letter, as I understand, is addressed to 
Gen. Felix Diaz, and is written by a Mexican. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I understand that that is in no sense an 
anonymous communication. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is not. It comes from a reputable journal. 

Mr. BACON. But it is anonymous so far as the Senate is 
concerned. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, there will be many 
anonymous communications on this subject read to the Senate, 
because Americans are not going to make their statements here 
and thus expose themselves to every form of depredation in 
Mexico as the result of publicity in Washington; but the com- 
mittee will be furnished, so far as I am concerned, with the 
names and addresses of everyone to whom I shall refer or from 
whom I shall quote. My silence shall not be as much like that 
of the cemetery as is that of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations regarding this matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire if this 
matter is proceeding by unanimous consent? 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will just be patient for the 
reading of a telegram, I shall be through. 

Mr. LODGE. The resolution is open for debate. 

Mr. PENROSE. I omitted, Mr. President, to have read a 
telegram from the lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived a few hours ago, and I should like to have it read by the 
Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will that finish what the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has to say? 

Mr. PENROSE. That will close what I have to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BEDFORD, PA., August 14, 1913. 
Hon. Bores Pexross, Washington, D. C.: 

Received following telegram dated El Paso to-da 
chief engineer and general manager Mexican Nor 
structing great wer dam on Conches River, Chihuahua: “*‘ Have just 
escaped from Mexico under threat of execution. See to-day'’s issue 
New York or Chicago American. Hulse and family are well, but now 
liable to come under Mercadoe’s leasure. Advise prompt action 
through State Department to prevent Federals hurting Americans in 
Boquilla." Hulse referred to is my son-in-law, principal assistant en- 
gineer, there with wife and child. Am deeply concerned for them, 
and hope for your best efforts in their protection. 

JOHN M. REYNOLDS. 

Mr. PENROSE. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Geor- 
gia objects to the passage of this resolution. It therefore goes 
over. It is simply a resolution for information. Let it go 
over, and I will offer the resolution which I send to the desk 
and to which the Senator may not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The resolution (S. Res. 163) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to direct the Secretary of 
State to transmit to the Senate the reports of the American consul at 
Durango, Mexico, covering all occurrences since January 1 of the present 
year. 

Mr. BACON. That will go over, Mr. President, and I notify 
the Senator that I will make the same motion in reference to it 
when it comes up. 

Mr. PENROSE. I myself shall have the information for the 
Senate and for the Senator next week. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, it is perfectly apparent to every- 
body that in the present condition of affairs matters of this 
kind ought to be considered with care before they are acted 
upon. It is not an unreasonable suggestion that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, charged with this responsibility and this 


from W. B. Fuller, 
ern Power Co., con- 


duty, selected especially for this purpose, should in present 
conditions have the opportunity to look over every paper of 
this kind before it is acted upon by the Senate. It may be that 
after we have looked over it the committee may coincide with 
the wish of the Senator from Pennsylvania and ask for the in- 
formation. But I insist upon it that everything which now re- 
lates to the Mexican situation which calls for action by the 
Senate should first be considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relatiens before that action is taken. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, while the Senator from 
Georgia is deliberating in his committee Americans in Mexico 
are daily being murdered and slaughtered and executed. Here 
is a prominent citizen of Pennsylvania, who may have fallen 
before the bullets of an execution squad by this time for aught 
I know. Has the Senator from Georgia any idea of the number 
of Americans who have been killed since this disturbance arose? 

Mr. BACON. Well, I may have an idea about it, but I 
thought 

Mr. PENROSE. I am informed that over a hundred have 
been killed and that their names are on record in the files 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. BACON. I thought I had the floor. I yielded because I 
understood the Senator wished to interrupt me for an inquiry. 

Mr. President, I have said what I intended to say with ref- 
erence to the propriety of the reference of all these matters to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I will say little more now, 
because there is no motion pending, though there will be at the 
proper time. 

I want to say that the President of the United States is 
known by this Senate, and I am satisfied that it is recognized 
by Senators, not only on this side, but certainly by a very large 
proportion, if not a majority, of those on the other side, that 
he is in good faith, to the best of his ability, attempting to deal 
with the present situation in a manner to saye this country the 
great disaster of a war. I believe the American people recog- 
nize that fact, and that they uphold him in the effort which he 
in good faith is thus making. 

Mr. President, I should regret to say anything at this time 
that would interfere with that effort or to impede in any 
manner the progress of it or to jeopardize the success of it. 
For that reason I do not reply at present to what the Senator 
has said. I am informed of the fact that he will on a future 
day probably present matters here which will make it neces- 
sary for reply to be made, but I am content with the statement 
that the President is making this effort, and that I think the 
American people recognize the importance of it, and that he is 
doing the very best that can be done under the circumstances. 
There are many things under such circumstances which it is 
not proper to make public for various reasons, but that I will 
not now discuss, 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the matter comes with 
very ill grace from the Senator from Pennsylvania this morn- 
ing, because the very paper which he has read shows the fact 
that, immediately upon the information being given to the Sec- 
retary of State by the Senators from Pennsylvania, active steps 
were taken for the purpose of protecting the persons whose 
safety is now a matter of concern. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. PENROSE. Similar articles have appeared in all the 
newspapers; in fact, yesterday, the American, of New York 
and Chicago, had this matter fully exploited. If the Senator 
will permit me a moment further while I am on my feet, I 
fully believe that the administration in a patriotic spirit is en- 
gaged in trying to solve this problem, As I have said, I am 
not a “jingo,” and abhor the prospect of a war with Mexico 
as much as any American can, but I do think when daily oc- 
currences of the murder of American men and outrages com- 
mitted on American women are brought to the attention of our 
State Department, that it is time we should take some action, 
of a police character at least, to prevent the repetition of such 
murders and outrages, and not wait for the interminable delay 
and the uncertain outcome of a very complicated situation 
which may not develop for quite a while. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, I wish to say, as I have 
said before, that everything is being done that can be done 
consistently with the maintenance of peaceful relations. It is 
not denied that force is not now being used. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will allow me to proceed. 


I yielded to the Senator a momert ago. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will just permit me one 
more word, everything is being done except the actual physical 
protection of life and property. Homilies are issued from 
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Washington about the beauties of peace and abstract diseus- 
sions regarding intervention, but the practieal condition of 
murder, rape, and destruction of property confronts us. It is 
a pretty serious question, Mr. President. 

I should like to ask the Senator before I take my seat 

Mr. BACON, I hope the Senator will allow me to proceed. 
I have the floor. I can not begin a sentence but that the 
Senator gets up and makes a speech before the end of that 
sentence. 

Mr, PENROSE. The Senator yielded to me, and I should 
merely like to ask, before taking my seat, when his committee 
is going to meet? 

Mr. BACON, The committee meets on Saturday, and if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania desires to appear before the com- 
mittee he always has the right to do so. d 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator take up and report this 
resolution if it goes to the committee now? 

Mr. BACON. I am not prepared to say what we will do 
about it. It will be for the committee to determine, not for 
me. There is upon that committee representation from the 
Senator’s own side of the Chamber which in its personnel is 
not second to any equal number of Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber, and his interest and the interest of those 
whom he represents will be pretty safe in their hands as well 
as in the hands of Senators of that committee on this side of 
the Chamber. 

I wish simply to say, Mr, President, because I realize the 
importance of not occupying time now, that everything is being 
done which can be done short of foree, Force means war, and 
war is not a thing to be rushed into hurriedly and rashly, and 
a thing, the worst of all calamities, not to be encouraged by 
intemperate speech at this time. That is all I wish to say now. 

Mr, POINDEXTER, Mr. SIMMONS, and Mr. LODGE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask a question of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I ask for tho regular order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a resolution is pending, offered 
in the morning hour, and I will state to the Senator that there 
is no uso trying to cut off this discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The resolution was offered in the morning 
hour and a motion made to refer it to the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Penusylvanla offered a sec- 
ond resolution, which is now pending and for which he has asked 
Present consideration. 

Mr. BACON. No; I asked that that resolution go over. 

Mr. LODGE. An objection may put it over; but it does not 
preclude a Senator’s right to discuss it. 

Mr. BACON, Undoubtedly; it is not in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Very weil, Mr. President, we will continue the 
discussion on the tariff bill. 

Mr, SIMMONS. That is the privilege of the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me now say to the Senator that I want to 
support the President in every possible way in this Mexican 
matter. I would not do one thing to embarrass him; I want 
to help him. I do not recognize that he is a Democratie Presi- 
dent when we are dealing with a foreign country; I think he is 
the American President, just as much mine as yours. I want 
no partisanship; but you can not have nonpartisanship on party 
lines, We have got to deal with this question. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have not the slightest 

Mr. LODGE. One moment, Mr. President, I believe I have 
the floor now. 

Mr. BACON, Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘The Senator has been saying that he had the 
floor at intervals of two minutes. Mr. President, the situation 
in Mexico 

Mr. SIMMONS. I made a call for the regular order, Mr 
President. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Presideat—— 

Mr, SIMMONS. My understanding is that this resolution goes 
over. If the Senator wants to diseuss it when it is in order to 
discuss it, I have no sort of objection, but I do say—— 

Mr. LODGE. I bave the floor, and I propose to 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Pornvexter} has the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. I propose to finish what I have to say; it will 
take but a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. TI cah for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is obliged to state that 
the Ohair recognized the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President, I submit the resolution 
whieh I send to the desk and ask the Secretary to read it, 


The resolution (S. Res. 164) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, 
requested to transmit to the Senate a statement of what, if any, meas- 
ures, Se ag or otherwise, have been taken by this Government for 
the protection of citizens of the United States from violence in the 
disorders in Mexico. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. Let the resolution go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That can not be done while the Senator from 
Washington has the floor. I assure the Senator that the policy 
now being pursued is a most unfortunate one. There is no 
desire here to do anything but sustain the President. I do not 
want to excite any debate. You can do nothing worse than 
exercise the power of your majority on the Mexican question. 
If you make it a party question, you deal the worst blow to the 
administration that you can possibly deal. It is not to be dis- 
missed with a smile and a sneer. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I agree and am in thor- 
ough sympathy with the evident spirit of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] that this is a matter which should be 
handied in moderation and with a great deal of self-restraint; 
but I am also of the opinion that it is a matter which is bound 
to be considered. It can not be disposed of by being sup- 
pressed, 2 

The resolution which I have just submitted to the Senate I 
introduced in this body on the 28th day of February, during 
the last administration. The complaint that I had at that 
time and that other Senators and millions of people had was 
not because of the action of the administration, but because of 
its inaction. It is perfectly evident that while this trouble 
was beginning and growing and coming to an acute issue oppor- 
tunities in which diplomacy might have performed a great 
service to the American people were neglected. Now we haye 
to deal with a situation which has come about through the in- 
action of the American Government. 

Lately it is perfectly evident that the administration has ac- 
tively taken up this question and is dealing with it in a manner 
which I think ought to receive the support and encouragement 
of every patriotic citizen. I am in thorough harmony and sym- 
pathy with that action; but I should like to say, in concluslon, 
to the Senator from Georgia, as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that I believe it would tend toward meder- 
ate discussion and the subduing of passion over the incidents 
which the Mexican revolution has produced if the President of 
the United States would pursue in this matter somewhat the 
same spirit he has pursued so successfully in connection with 
other great questions before the country and communicate 
frankly, so far as it is not incompatible with the objects which 
he has in yiew, with the Senate and with the Congress, Let us 
haye some understanding. I should like to submit to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia if he does not think that it would be well for 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to consider this resolution 
which has been pending in his committee ever since the 28th 
day of February? Is it not advisable, in respectful terms, in 
the exercise of the authority which goes with the action of the 
Senate, to request the President to communicate with the Sen- 
ate and inform us, confidentially if necessary, and in such terms 
as his discretion may dictate, the policies which he has in view, 
and as to which, if he is to carry them out, it is absolutely 
necessary that the Senate should be consulted, and that. they 
should be discussed in the Senate? 

My purpose in rising was simply to call attention to the fact 
that we have had no communication on the subject. I am not 
referring to any particular case. I think we ought to be in- 
formed about the general objects which the administration has 
in view, particularly those phases in regard to which the Sén- 
ate will be called upon to act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over under the 
rule. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire whether 
the Chair put my request for unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the tariff bill? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair did not put it, for the 
reason that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
rose, and, as the Chair understood, in view of the colloquy be- 


tween the Senator from Pennsylvanin and the Senator from 


North Carolina, it was desirable that the Chair withdraw the 
announcement that the morning business was closed. 
Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask that my request be now plaeed 
before the Senate? | 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consen pet the Senate proceed to the eons! 
sideration of House b r 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM obtained the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont is 
kind enough to yield to me for a moment. 

I should like to say, before we go on with the tariff, that 
I regard the Mexican question as of the utmost delicacy and 
difficulty. I think the President of the United States is en- 
deayoring to find a solution by which war may be avoided and 
order restored in Mexico. I wish to aid him in every possible 
way in bringing about that result. I think the general ques- 
tion of Mexico has not reached a point where it is wise to dis- 
cuss it here; certainly not in public. I have tried to study the 
question; I have tried to make up my own mind about it; and 
I see the utmost difficulty in determining on any policy. 

I think these matters should be first considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The President of the United 
States sent for all the members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and I think it was wise and statesmanlike in him to 
do so. But I wish to say to my good friend from Georgia that 
I hope he and his friends on that side will pursue the same 
policy as that adopted by the President. When resolutions are 
offered—which we must expect, in view of these things—I hope 
they will not treat them as if they were deserving of no atten- 
tion, but will remember that we all want to act together on 
this question, and that these matters are too serious to be 
made the subject of party action by the mere power of the 
majority to say, “This shall be done,” or “That shall be 
done,” and bury them in the committee. 

I suggest to the majority in this Chamber that they adopt 
the policy of the President and consider that those of us on 
this side are just as anxious to avoid war, just as anxious to 
bring a proper solution to the vexed, troubled, and dan- 
gerous condition in Mexico as they are. I ask them to forget 
for the moment that they have a majority of five or six in 
this Chamber, and to remember that we are all American citi- 
zens, all American Senators, in the presence of a grave problem, 
for which we should all unite to aid the administration—which 
must be our mouthpiece and representative—in finding some 
solution. 

This Chamber could be papered with signed statements of 
the horrors there. They have been held back. I know some 
haye been held back at my request. I do not want them 
brought forward to inflame feeling. But we must show con- 
fidence in each other. I think, in the interest of the country, 
it is not well for the majority to treat lightly any resolution 
which is offered in good faith by Senators on this side, who are 
just as anxious to uphold the President’s hands as they are; 
to dismiss it with a sneer, and say, This will be done,” or 
“That will be done.” I think, if I may venture to say so, that 
a not the wisest way of dealing with matters so gravye as 

ese, 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr, DILLINGHAM, I do. I will yield for a reply to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but I shall decline to yield beyond 
that. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will permit me to say a few 
words, in view of what the Senator from Massachusetts has 
said. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes; I say, I will yield for a reply to 
tbs Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has constructed a man of straw and pummeled him with very 
considerable skill and ability. 

Mr. LODGE. The trouble I find with the whole discussion 
of this question lies in just that sort of debate. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I appeal to Senators on that side 
of the Chamber to know whether, in any of the discussions 
which haye been had here on the Mexican question, some of 
which occurred when the Senator from Massachusetts was 
absent, there has been any disposition to do what the Senator 
now accuses this side of the Chamber of doing—to draw any 
party lines? I appeal to the Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber to know if I and my colleagues in concert with me 
have not, on the contrary, borne testimony to the fact that the 
Senators on that side of the Chamber were as thoroughly in 
accord with the desire of the President to solve this question 
without war, and as thoroughly in earnest in the wish to sus- 
tain him in that effort as haye been Senators on this side of 
the Chamber? 


To such an extent has that been done that Senators on that 
side of the Chamber have themselves kindly and generously 
borne testimony to the fact that we recognized that in matters 
pertaining to foreign affairs party lines stepped at the sea- 
shore. That has been said here repeatedly. The Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Cazawrorp], notably, made a most excellent 
and impressive address to the Senate, during the absence of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, in which he expressed his gratifica- 
tion that that sentiment had been uttered by Senators on this 
side of the Chamber, and in which he congratulated the Sen- 
ate and the country on the fact that such was the case; and it 
is the case. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] did like- 
wise. Not only here in the Senate, but in a statement given 
by me to the public press, I bore testimony to the same fact, 
and emphasized it, and stated as strongly as I could that in this 
matter there were no party lines. 

There had been an attempt made to create upon the mind of 
the public the impression that the Senate was at issue with 
the President. I denied that such was the fact. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will let me complete this 
statement, and then I will yield with pleasure. I denied in a 
public statement that there was any such issue, and went on to 
say that not only was that true of the Democratic side, but it 
was equally true of the Republican side, and that the Repub- 
licans were as thoroughly in accord with the President in his 
efforts to preserve peace as were the Democratic Senators. 

I should like to have the Recorp searched for anything that 
has happened this morning upon which a finger can be put to 
indicate that there is any disposition to draw any party lines 
in this matter, or to sneer at anybody. I should like to have 
some Senator point to a word that has been said that can be so 
construed. Why, Mr. President, the only thing that has been 
said that could baye been construed as being said in the slight- 
est unkindness—and possibly I was wrong in that, under the 
circumstances—was when I said that what came from the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] came with ill grace, 
because the very article which he had read from the desk 
showed that the Secretary of State was doing all he could to 
protect the people whose safety now so greatly concerned him. 
Possibly I was wrong; and if so, I am sorry, because nothing 
is further from my wish or heart than that there could be pos- 
sibly entertained the thought that in this grave emergency, one 
which concerns the entire people, of all classes and of all 
parties, we should be drawing party lines. 

Mr. PENROSE rose. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, the 
only allusion I made to party was to compliment the Senators of 
the Foreign Relations Committee on the other side of the Cham- 
ber. The only allusion I made to party, when the Senator in- 
quired of me whether the committee would on Saturday take 
certain action, was to say that on the Senator's side of the 
Chamber there was a most distinguished representation upon 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and that the interests which 
he represented would certainly be safe in their hands. 

What possible word has been uttered here to-day or at any 
other time which would justify the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopcr] in assuming—because it is an assumption, without 
fact to sustain it—that there has been any disposition on this 
side to draw party lines? 

I have said, and I have reiterated, that there was none in the 
committee. I have said before on the floor of the Senate that 
there was none in the committee. I have said on the floor of 
the Senate that there was none among the Senators on the Re- 
publican side of the Chamber, regardless of whether they were 
on the committee or not, and I repeat it. I only speak of it be- 
cause to sit silent would be to recognize the correctness of the 
suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

It is not correct, Mr. President. We recognize the fact that 
if this country has trouble which relates to foreign matters 
there should be no party lines, and I thank God in the belief 
that there are none. I repudiate and deny the suggestion that 
anything which has been said or done will justify any such in- 
sinuation on the part of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I yielded to the Senator 
from Massachusetts to make a short statement, not knowing 
what was coming; and then I thought it was only fair to yield 
to the Senator from Georgia to reply to him. But I should dis- 
like to again yield for a discussion of this question. I think we 
ought to discuss the question that is before the Senate. I do 
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not like to say that I will not yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose at this time to discuss the 
provisions of the pending bill either by schedules or in detail. 
This, I apprehend, would be of little advantage inasmuch as the 
proposed legislation represents, according to the report of the 
committee having it in charge, “a just and fair interpretation, 
in the light of existing conditions, of the latest authoritative 
utterances of the party. in power”; and, down to the present 
time, the dominant party in the Senate has united in voting 
down every amendment which has been offered to its provisions 
which was in the slightest degree intended to modify any of the 
rates therein imposed. 

REASONS FOR SUPERIOR CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES. 


But it has seemed to me that in the discussion that has 
already been had one of the principles in political economy, one 
which has been recognized by those best versed in the history 
of civilization, one which, in my judgment, has found expression 
in the United States as nowhere else in the world, has been 
somewhat overlooked and, in the proposed legislation, seems 
to have been ignored. It was forcibly brought to my mind on 
the 18th of July when, in a running debate between the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POME- 
RENE], and the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
upon the question of wages paid fer labor in the different 
countries, and the influences operating to increase or decrease 
the same, the Senator from Mississippi said: 

Mr. President, the Senator from 8 Soor] has just appar- 
ently squelched the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] by asking him 
to name a single industry in the United States which pays lower 
wa at this time than the same industry in some other country. The 
sophism underlying it all is that he throws himself upon an undis- 
puted and indisputable fact, and then assumes that the reason of it is 
that the particular industry has been protected. The trouble with his 
assumption is one which I will point out. 

I shall now ask the Senator a question, and shall yield to him to 
answer it. My question will have reference to a time when we were 
Colonies, when we had no protective system, and when we were sub- 
ject to industrial tyranny on the part of the mother country, at a time 
zaen, as tbe great Pitt said, “an American could not make a horse- 
shoe,” 

I want to ask the Senator, and I want to give him six weeks in 
which to answer it.. because I do not want to take advantage of him 
right now, and I will give him a cheap two-dollar-and-a-balf chromo if 
he can answer it in the affirmative, whether he knows during colonial 
times, when we were 13 Colonies of Great Britain, a single industry in 
the United States in which the laborers were on the average and as a 
rule not paid a higher wage than they were paid in Great Britain? 


Further on in the debate he said: 


Every man who came to America as a traveler, whether from France 
or from Great Britain, dwelt in his diary and the report of his 
travels In those days upon one salient fact—the high amount of pay 
received by common workmen. Bvery historian of any standing has 
referred since to the same fact. 


In these quotations, it will be noted, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi not only concedes but confidently asserts 
the fact that during the colonial period of our history the 
wages paid to laborers in the Colonies were so much higher in 
amount than those paid in the mother country for labor of a 
similar character as to be noticeable to all observers, and that 
the wages now paid in all the industries of the United States 
are higher than those paid in similar industries abroad is an 
“undisputed and indisputable fact.” But in an attempt by the 
Senator from Mississippi to disconnect the high rate of wages 
paid in the United States from the operation of the protective 
principle in tariff legislation he says: . 


I do not think there is anything in the world that poor, erring, 
fallible humanity has made so many mistakes about as in connection 
with the fact of mistaking a coincidence for cause and effect, Wages 
are higher in Australia than they are in Great Britain. Wages were 
for many years higher in Australia than they are In Great Britain. 
Wages for long years have been higher in Cape Colony than they have 
been in Great Britain. Yet New Zealand and Australia are protec- 
tlonist colonies and Cape Colony was a free-trade colony and England 
is a free-trade country. Wages haye been higher in England than the 
were in Germany, and yet Germany is next to the United States an 
Russia the most barbarous of all nations in connection with the prev- 
alency of protectionism. Now, then, when a man says that the reason 
why wages are higher in Great Britain than they are in Russia or Ger- 
many or France is because Great Britain is a free-trade country and 
Russia and Germany and France are protectionist, he simply makes a 
mistake or else he willfully makes a misstatement. 


The Senator then makes this assertion: 


The truth is that they are higher in England because the general 
standard of living of the English peopte is higher than of the people 
ttpon the Continent. You frequently hear it said that high wages pro- 
duce a high standard of living. The truth is that, as a rule, a higher 
standard of living—the 5 naeng once become accustomed to it— 
demands of necessity and obtains higher wages. 


And he adds: 


The next truth is that as a general proposition, although not always 
true, wages are high just in proportion as institutions are democratic. 
In using that word I do not mean democratic spelled with a large D, 
of course, but with a little d, In other words, just in proportion as the 
will of the people is asserted in government itself it is also proportion- 
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ately asserted in industrial life; and as a majority of the people are 
laborers, their will is asserted and they always will strike for higher 
wages. Just in ortion as the people are suppressed the laboring 
man is suppressed, and his wage suppressed with him. Just in propor- 
tion as institutions are popular the laboring man has labor rights, which 
he may assert by strike or otherwise, and in proportion as he may assert 
them he obtains a higher wage, and in proportion as he can not or dare 
hes assert his rights by strike or by ballot or otherwise he receives 
ower wages. 


Truer words were never spoken by any statesman. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, a man of broad reading and deep thought, 
has, in the words last quoted, given expression to a principle 
which has been demonstrated in history, and one which must be 
recognized by all thoughtful men. As I listened to his utter- 
ances I was reminded that Ellis H. Roberts, as long ago cs 
1884, when delivering a course of lectures at Cornell University 
on political economy from the standpoint of American legisla- 
tion, took precisely the same ground. In discussing the ques- 
tion of wages and the principles which govern them Mr. Roberts 
first quoted Prof. Seeley’s declaration that this Republic “is 
the state in which free will is most active and alive in every 
individual,” in labor and trade as well as in society and 
polities, and said: 

Very radical is this other consideration. Low wages are not caused 
by density of population, by the strife for a livelihood to-day. They 
are the bequest of the ancient serfdom; they have grown out of the 
caste which has prevailed everywhere in the Old World. The pay for 
labor has been lowest where despotism has been most arrogant and caste 
most exclusive. Show me the standard of wages which have been paid 
on farm and in shop and I can tell you the type of the Government by 
era and by country. You have been told of the rinding tyranny of 
oriental countries. There wages haye been infinitesimal and, as in 
Egypt, the ruler enforced unlimited demands for personal service, In 
Europe in the Middle Ages the mechanic received the most nominal 
salary—half a franc a day. In England in Elizabeth's time, Hume tells 
us, labor was well paid at 8 pence a day. It is not the crush of 
numbers, not the present stress of necessity alone, which is responsible 
for the low wages in the Old World. On the contrary, with the growth 
of population labor receives better pay and higher consideration. With 


the advance of personal liberty the pay of the producers in every class 
has become higher. è 

The improvement of the material condition of peoples has kept even 
pace with their gain in political institutions. Witb the breaking down 
of the monarchy in France the people everywhere secured a larger 
share in the rewards of Tart teat You can follow the march of wages 
in the progress of the British constitution. Through the continental 
nations constitutional liberty has either immediately preceded or at 
on ve considerable amelioration in the condition of the indus- 
rial population. 

Wages have been high in America, in the British colonies only in 
less degree than in the United States; they have attained a similar 
standard in Australia, not simply because of the unbroken soil and 
broad expanse of territory, but because the spirit of independence in- 
spired the early settlers and has ruled with unchallenged sway. But 

e expanse of millions of square miles, untried by the plow, Tas not 
created an industrial class on the Andes or the banks of. the Amazon, 
for freedom has not set up its altars there. Even on the banks of the 
Nile, where power has ruled with as great grandeur as anywhere on 
earth, where 8 can go and trade, can reach quickly and 
cheaply, there is no industry, there is no civilization. Mere acres under 
whatever sun and sky will not create wealth. You must be free from 
caste; you must offer adequate rewards to manhood. 

Civilization, which has stricken down caste, has lifted up the 
laborer. Science has adopted him as its ally and heir. 


WHY WAGES WERE HIGHER IN THE COLONIES THAN IN ENGLAND. 

Why were the wages higher in the American Colonies than in 
England? Apply the principle enunciated by the Senator from 
Mississippi, and which is so fully supported by the eminent au- 
thority whom I have already quoted. It was because the immi- 
gration from England in the seventeenth century was largely 
made up of representative Englishmen, who, developed by the 
great intellectual movement of the sixteenth century, had the 
courage to assert the supremacy of personal liberty over abso- 
lutism, and their descendants were the product of a century 
and a half of colonial life; in every fiber of their being they 
represented the fundamental principles upon which human 
rights are founded, and in the great crisis of 1776 they became, 
as cee often been said, “the greatest nation builders of the 
world.” ` 

From that day to this there have existed in the world two 
forms of civilization, one based upon the monarchical principles, 
in which there is a clear dividing line between the classes, where 
labor has never received its just reward; the other, founded upon 
the principle that all just powers of the government are derived 
from the consent of the governed—a representative form of 
Republic in which every man is a living factor, and in which 
the door of opportunity is open to every person who is worthy to 
enter. 

Wages were higher in the American colonies than in the old 
country, and they have, since the establishment of our Goyern- 
ment, continued to be higher; the reason for it is not alone be- 
cause of the wider natural field of opportunity, but lies in the 
fact of the greater liberty of the individual under American in- 
stitutions; of the increased self-respect which has resulted; of 
that larger development of manhood which has enabled him to 
demand and receive an adequate return for his services and to 
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maintain a higher standard of living than that which prevails 
in European countries. 
THE FIRST CREAT EXPERIMENT IN FREE GOVERNMENT. 
This principle is recognized by British authorities as well as 
others. Mr. MacKenzie, in his History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, says: 


Since the closing period a ee e 3 century an 3 of 
on the 8 


elected a career ef 1 industry. Eu 
few great families; still squande her su 
of enormous multitudes of armed men; still baflled the industry of her 
tolling millions by the constant employment of these armed multitudes | 
in devastating wars, Sowing garo out of the ambition of eee or offended 
pride of monarchs. The Americans were so bold as to undertake the 
conduct of their affairs on principles directly the reverse of those by 
which the world in all preceding ages had been guided. 


COMPARISON OF POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN THE TWO CODNTRI“S, 

What were those principles upon which the world in all pre- | 
ceding ages had been guided? How did England's government | 
differ from that which our fathers founded and handed down to 
us? The historian to whom I have already referred calls sharp 
attention to the fact that in England the people as a whole were | 
wholly disassociated from any proprietary interest in the soll, so 
completely so that one-half of the land was owned by about 1,000 
persous and four-fifths of it by five or six thousand persons. | 
Another writer has estimated that there are more men in the 
State of Massachusetts who own the roofs which cover their 
heads at night than in all England. The historian to whom 1 


have referred informs us that at the time of the establishment | 
of the United States Government the parliamentary system in 
England had become “so corrupt there was scarcely a shred 
of honest representation left in it.” 

He teils us— 


his eng dee yee Every pobleman ma a number of seats at 
imated, were pon tg 5 160 2 sation bes 

bought sents 8 their votes, this made their outlay reproductive. 

In sharp contrast with conditions in America both before 
aud after the Revolution is the statement that England's law- 
makers of that time were those few gentlemen who ewned the 
land, and the legislation of the age was wholly in the interest 
of the privileged classes, with little regard for the poor. Wages 
were of the lowest character, taxation was monstrous, the 
‘criminal laws were savage and were administered in a spirit 
appropriately relentiess. Mr. MacKenzie says that at the time 
of our American Revolution: 

Our Se teres s) criminal law recognized 223 capital Te Nor 
were these mainly the legacy of the Dark Ages, 56 of bore 


|more remote date than the reigns of the G 
injured Westminster Bridge aly was 8 T he aa disguised 


jon a public read he ek he cut down young trees. if he 
Shot rabbits, — he stole ae 1 W eA at 5 shillings, if he stole any- 
thing at all from a lien id. if he wrote a threatening letter to ex- 
| tort memp if be returned prematurely - tramaportstion— sor any 


R lik wad AAMIR, banked. 


Is it any wonder that wages in the Colonies were superior to 
those in the mother country? 
During the almost three-quarters of a century following the 
adoption of the American Constitution and before the War be- 
tween the States in 1861, our industrial States, with governments 
| founded upon the principles enunciated in the Declaration of 
Independence, advanced rapidly in development. Individual 
liberty under law, freedom of action politically, socially, and 
industrially, served to develop these sturdy elements of charac- 
ter which stand for the best there is in civilization. Independ- 
ence and force of character among the people became the rule, 
| the power of individual initiative was developed, class distinc- 
tions were abolished, and every avenue to success was opened to 
free competition. That the price demanded for labor in this 
| country was greater than in the old country was inevitable. 
| With the tardy recognition of the rights of the laboring classes 
and the slow development of individual liberty in the mother 
country it could net be otherwise. 


In order to comprehend this we have only to remember that 
ns late as 1819, 30 years after the United States had become 
an independent nation and 5 years after the War of 1812 had 
| terminated, the Government of Great Britain was resolute in 
| extinguishing by mititary force any discontent of the people. 

| When the Manchester reformers held a meeting of 60,000 per- 
sons to petition for parliamentary reform the meeting had 
hardly begun before it was broken up by the interference of 

military power, and Parliament proceeded to pass acts by 
which Englishmen were not to assemble in larger numbers 
than 50 persons, unless a magistrate convened them, and “the 


exciting privilege of carrying a flag on such occasions was ex- 
pressly denied them.” 

The difference in the character of the two Governments is 
eyen more sharply indicated by the fact that the Americans 
recognized the principle that if this was to be a government of 
the people and by the people that every member of the commu- 
nity should become intelligent and capable of performing all 
the functions of citizenship. Thus they established at once the 
best system of public schools at public expense that has ever 
been developed and one that has become a prime factor in our 
type of civilization, and under which we have to-day in training 
for geod citizenship an army of over 18,000,000 boys and girls. 
On the other hand, there existed among the upper and middle 
classes of the old country prejudice against the education of 
the poor and, if I may quote an English author, “tending to 


| discontent and an overthrow of that healthy subordination 


without which society can not exist.” As late as 1818 only 
one youth out of seventeen was attending school in England; in 
1833 only one out of eleven; and it was not until 1836 that a 
grant of £20,000 was appropriated, to be expended by the na- 
tional and British foreign school societies, and that constituted 
the origin of the present system of national education in Eng- 
land. In 1839 this was increased te £30,000 by the close vote in 
Parliament of 275 to 273. The difference in the principles upen 
which the two Governments had up to this time maintained is 
emphasized by the language of Lord Cockburn, who said: 

The principle was reverenced as indisputable = Dias ignorance of 
the people was necessary to their obedience of the la 

This thought is further emphasized by the tact that it was 
not until 1836 that the heavy tax of fourpence on each copy of 


| newspapers was remoyed—a tax which rendered the newspaper 


almost impossible of access by the poor. Nor was it until after 
1870 that dissenters were enabled to educate their sons in the 
universities. 

I might refer to other elements in English history showing 
the slow progress that was made between the reform act of 1832 
and that of 1882, which remored the disabilities and lightened 
some of the burdens, generally improving the conditions of the 
British people, but it is unnecessary to do so. A contrast be- 
tween the political and social conditions in the United States 
and those in other European nations than England would even 
be more to our advantage. Upon the principle advanced by the 
Senator from Mississippi, the correctness of which I fully rec- 
ognize, there are to be found in a comparison of the laws and the 
systems of this and other foreign Governments abundant rea- 
sons for the high rate of wages paid and the superior unas 
conditions which prevail in the United States. 

Since the close of our Civil War the two Governments — — 
prospered, grown, and expanded along all the lines of industry. 
and of commerce. Both have well fulfilled their parts along all, 
the lines of advance in the civilization of the world, and both’ 
stand to-day as leaders in their respective spheres. But we 
have to recognize the differences still existing between them in 
political principles and social distinctions, and that the reward 
for labor in the trades in the United States is, according to the 
British Board of Trade, about 130 per cent higher than in Eng- 
land and Wales, with slightly shorter hours, while the experi- 
ture for food and rent is higher by only about 52 per cent. 

ADOPTION OF PROTECTION AS A NATTONAL POLICY. 

At the close of the Civil War our Nation, with an increased 
confidence in the ability of a free people to preserve free insti- 
tutions, entered upon a system of development unequaled in the 
history of any other nation, the result of which has challenged 
the admiration of the world. ‘The central thought of this great 
movement was not only to develop our vast national resources, 
but in Going so to open the door of opportunity to everyone worthy 
to enter. Realizing that, if free institutions were to continue, if 
the Government was to be safely and wisely administered, every 
possible advantage should be given to all the industrial classes 
to improve their condition socially and industrially ; that Amer- 
ican homes, established upon a more liberal basis than those of 
any nation, should be multiplied and increased; and to the end 
that the already superior condition of American labor should be 
maintained, the Republican Party, with prophetic vision, secured 
the passage of the free homestead act, which threw open the 
great Northwest to actual settlers. And with what result? 

AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION. 

Prior to that time we had opened up in almost two centuries 
of colonial and national life only 2,000,000 of farms. But under 
this system we have in the last 50 years opened up three and 
one-half millions of farms, and we now have an agricultural 
area eleven times as great as the total area of Great Britain—as 

reat, in fact, as that of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 

pain, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, Portugal, Nether- 
lands, and Greece combined. We have in the United States 
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in actually improved agricultural land an area six times as 
great as the entire area of Great Britain; in fact, as great 
as the areas of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
Switzerland, and Greece combined. 

NECESSITY FOR MARKETS. 

But what could be the object of opening up these vast areas 
of agricultural lands if a market for their product must be 
sought in foreign nations? Could it be hoped that with really 
improved agricultural lands six times as great in area as the 
whole of Great Britain we should find a profitable market 
abroad for the products of this vast field? Such a proposition 
was preposterous and was discarded almost by common consent. 
Moreover, the proposition that under such conditions the United 
States should remain dependent in any substantial degree upon 
foreign nations for manufactured commodities, thus continuing 
our people at their mercy in the matter of prices, was eyen 
more preposterous. The judgment of the American people, 
recognizing the soundness of the proposition that there should 
be a home market for home productions throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, demanded legislation that would make 
the Nation independent industrially as well as politically; that 
would extend manufacturing industries throughout the Nation; 
that would encourage the exchange of commodities of all 
classes; and that would encourage to the utmost that system of 
publie carriers which has connected the East with the West, 
the North with the South, the agricultural area with that of 
the manufacturing area, and has enabled us to build up that 
remarkable system of interstate exchange which has made us 
the most prosperous people in the world. 

PROTECTION AND HOME MARKETS. 
x To this end and because the people demanded it the Repub- 
lican Party inaugurated the great system of protective-tariff 
legislation which after more than a half century of trial has 
demonstrated the correctness of its principle as applied to 
American conditions. They fully realized that the development 
of manufacturing industries in America was absolutely de- 
manded not only to provide a market for our vast agricultural 
products, but also to protect our American people against ex- 
orbitant charges on foreign-made goods and to protect the Amer- 
- ican workingman from unjust competition with low-paid labor 
in Europe. 
DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 

What has been the result? At that time, 1860, the products 
of our mills were less in value than those of any other first- 
class nation. Under the old system agriculture had flourished, 
manufacturing had languished, and to such ‘an extent that 
products of American mills amounted in 1860 to only $2,000,- 
000,000; but under the Republican policy of protection the 
value of such products jumped to $4,232,000,000 in 1870 and 
equaled the output of France with her centuries of progress. 
In another 10 years the value of American manufactured goods 
had increased to $5,869,000,000 and became equal to those of 
Great Britain or of Germany. In 1890 the value of the output 
of American mills had still further increased to $9,372,000,000 
and equaled the production of Great Britain and France com- 
bined. In 1900, or 40 years after the adoption of this system 
of protection, the value of American manufactured products had 
reached the enormous sum of $13,000,000,000, which was greater 
than the value of the output of all the mills of Great Britain, 
Germany, and France combined, while in 1910 the value of 
such products had advanced to $20,672,000,000, the increase alone 
from 1900 te 1910 being over four times as great in amount as 
the entire products of our manufactures in 1860. This was an 
achievement never before attained in any nation, and its im- 
portance can only be conceived when it is remembered that 
from twenty to twenty-five millions of our people derive their 
maintenance through these industries. In addition to the 
market these industries brought to the agricultural areas, it 
appears also that a large proportion of the raw material con- 
sumed in the production of such manufactured commodities 
came from American farms, from American mines, from Amer- 
ican forests, and only a small proportion, comparatively, has 
been imported. And better than all this is the fact that it has 
been found that nearly all of this vast product has been con- 
sumed in the markets of the United States. 

MARVELOUS RESULTS. 

How happily this Republican policy was conceived, how well it 
has been carried out, and what magnificent results have been 
achieved is indicated by the fact that since 1870, when the 
system of protection had been fully established, the value of 
American manufactures has increased from four billions to 
more than twenty billions, in round numbers, an increase of 
878 per cent, while the increase in the value of farm products 
has jumped from $1,958,000,000 to $8,417,000,000, an increase of 
330 per cent. Could a more perfect balance be conceived or 


achieved? Can a more convincing illustration be found in all 
history of the establishment of an economic system intended for 
and operating to the advantage of all the people of all classes? 

With this vast development along the two great lines of in- 
dustry in the United States, our population during the same 
period—1870-1910—has jumped from 38,000,000 to 95,000,000 
of souls; our national wealth from $30,000,000,000 to more than 
$130,000,000,000, an increase of 330 per cent. We have not 
only supplied our own market with all classes of products, 
but our exports during the period named have increased 
from $392,771,000 to 52.204, 222,000, an increase of 480 per 
cent. Not only this, but we are told by our Government statis- 
ticians that the absolute free trade between the States of 
the Union, which in no way injures the American standard 
of wages and living, has increased from $7,000,000,000 in 1870 
to $33,000,000,000 in 1911, an increase of 340 per cent, all of 
which implies that we are becoming an increasingly credit 
Nation; that we are not only supplying home demands with 
every conceivable product, but the ratio of our sales abroad has 
outstripped our purchases from other nations. Not only this, 
but in this vast scheme of national development the superior 
standards of American living have been maintained and the 
character of our citizenship has been upheld. 

Mr. President, I have already set forth the unprecedented 
growth and development under the protective system inaugu- 
rated and maintained by the Republican Party. The most seri- 
ous disaster which has ever come to the American industries 
came during the last administration of President Cleveland, 
when, as now, both branches of Congress were Democratic and 
under the operation of the Wilson-Gorman Act, which was the 


last expression of the thought of that party upon revenue legis- 


lation down to the present time. Immediately following a re- 
turn of the Republican Party to power, and under the provi- 
sions of the Dingley bill, confidence returned and the country 
entered upon a period of prosperity unequaled in the history of 
this or any other Nation, a prosperity which has extended to, 
every branch of industry and which has included in its blessing 
every individual in a Nation of almost 100,000,000 of people, and 
which has continued over a period of 15 years and which has 
been so great that the people have forgotten that the conditions 
were eyer otherwise. 
PROTECTION TO BE ABANDONED. 


In the face of this remarkable showing, despite the fact that 
we are surrounded on every side by ¢vidences of the wisdom 
of the Republican policies under which the resources of the 
country have been so marvelously developed and the condi- 
tions of the people so signally improved, and under the provisions 
of which the wage earners of the country have continued to 
receive that higher rate of wages which always prevails where 
free institutions are maintained by a free people, the Demo- 
eratie Party proposes to change the entire policy of the Nation, 
and, by the abolition of the protective principle, which takes 
into consideration the difference in the cost of production of 
commodities in the United States and in foreign nations—by 
which rule intelligently applied all rates ought, in my judg- 
ment, to be determined—to compel the American workingmen to 
compete with underpaid labor abroad, with the resulting con- 
sequences which such a change implies. : 

There can be no question about this. The Democratic Party 
has for half a century, in one form or another, expressed its 
abhorrence of the protective principle, and has sought through 
every means to break it down and to establish in its place a 
system of revenue laws which utterly ignore the protective 
policy and open up competition between producers in America 
and Europe upon what is practically an even basis. In other 
words, they propose to give to Europeans the advantage of the 
American market, which can, in my opinion, but result disad- 
vantageously to millions of American workingmen and bring 
suffering to countless numbers of American homes. 


DEMOCRATIC POLICY FROM DEMOCRATIC SOURCES. 


Am I right in my conception of the purpose of the Democratic . 
Party? As early as 1856, in its platform of that year, it 
declared in favor of “free seas and for progressive free trade 
throughout the world.” They have never departed from this 
doctrine. They have changed the form of declaration from time 
to time, but each and all of their utterances haye meant one 
and precisely the same thing. In 1912 Mr. UNpERwoop, then as 
now chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, presented and secured the passage 
through that body of his tariff bill of that year. It was a 
Democratic measure, and the Committee on Ways and Means 
in-its report made on June 4, 1912, used this Janguage: 


The bill was not framed with any protective purpose in mind, but 
with the view only to raising the maximum amount of revenue in 
keeping with a proper safeguarding of the consumers’ interests. 
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In their platform for 1912 the Democratic Party went so far 
as to assert: 

We declare ft to be a fundamental principle of the Democratie Party 
that the Federal Government under the Constitution has no right or 
power te impose or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of 
revenue. 

Not only that, but the President of the United States now 
is, and at all times has been, unalterably opposed to the system 
of protection; and as long ago as 1888, when he appeared before 
the Tariff Commission, in speaking of protection he used this 
language: 

I maintain that it ts not only a pernicious but a corrupt system. 

When asked if he was advocating the repeal of all tariff 
laws, he said: 

Of all protective-tariff laws, of the establishing a tariff for revenue 
merely. t seems to me very absurd to maintain that we shall have 
free trade between different portions of this country and at the same 
time shut ourselves out from free communication with other producing 
countries of the world. 

He thus proclaims his inability to distinguish between a 
competition among American workingmen, all living under the 
same free instititions, all enjoying the same advantages, and 
a competition between them as a whole and the working body 
of Europe, with their inferior advantages and vastly lower 
scale of wages. In other words, any theory is absurd to him 
which does not afford to the American people the same free 
trade between the United States and foreign nations which 
now prevails between the States of the Union. That his views 
have not changed since that time is manifest, for in his message 
to Congress on the 8th of April he says: 


It is plain what those principles must be. We must abolish every- 

thin that bears even the — of privilege or of any kind of 
artificial advantage and put our business men and producers under 
the stimulation of a constant necessity to be efficient, economical, and 
enterprising, masters of competitive supremacy, better workers and 
merchants than any in the world. Aside from the duties laid upon 
articles which we do not and probably can not produce, therefore, 
and the duties laid upen luxuries and merely for the sake of the 
- revenues they yield, the object of the tariff duties henceforth laid must 
be effective competition, the whetting of American wits by contest 
with the wits of the rest of the world. 


This means nothing more or less than that the “effective 
competition” which the President mentions is the competition 
between the workingmen of the United States and those of 
Europe, without the so-called “artificial advantage” which the 
President says must be abolished. Not only this, but following 
the policy thus enunciated, the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives prepared the pending measure 
and presented it to the House with their report, which says: 


The so-called theory of cost of production as a regulator of rates 
was rie! discussed at the time tariff-revision bills were introduced 
by the Ways and Means Committee during the Sixty-second Congress 
(1912). It will be recalled that much was said by protection advocates 
in a ey of the view that it was incumbent upon the United States 
to maintain a system of tariff rates that would cover differences in 
cost of production between the United States and foreign countries, 
in addition to a reasonable margin of profit. That doctrine became 
the basis of the work of the Tariff Board which furnished reports to 
the President, later transmitted by the Executive to Congress, concern- 
ing wool and woolens, ottan pai and paper. Many manufacturers 
have presented arguments ba on the doctrine of comparative costs. 
The statement is therefore made that no part of the committee’s work 
has been founded upon a belief in the cost-of-production theory, and 
the theory Is absolutely rejected as a guide to tariff making. 


The bill passed the House, was sent to the Senate and was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, in whose hands it re- 
mained under consideration for a period of two months. 

Not only this, Mr. President, but when the bill was reported 
to the Senate by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stons], on the 
18th day of July, it was accompanied by a report, in which 
the Committee on Finance say: 


As a result of this examination and study your committee wishes 
to give its assent to the soundness of the general pa upon 
which this measure was originally constructed, as well as the iced 
upon which the revision of the tariff has proceeded. * „ Fol- 
lowing the lead of the House, your committee has sought in the amend- 
ments it now proposes to the House bill to further carry out and per- 
fect the theory of establishing a revenue-producing tariff upon the 
basis of competitive rates, as a just and fair interpretation in the 
light of existing conditlons of the latest authoritative utterances of 
the party in power upon that subject. 

And only yesterday in this body the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Santa], in the midst of his very interesting remarks, used 

the entire tariff to a revenue basis 


this language: 

1 hope that we will — 5 ping 
in the course of time. But I th we have gone as far as we could in 
this bill now, and I believe the country will prosper under it. 

Only one interpretation can be placed upon these various ut- 
terances. It is simply this, that the markets of the United 
States are to be thrown open to the producers of other nations 
where it is conceded that wages are lower than in the United 
States, and where the cost of production is less, and under 
such conditions to compel “the whetting of American wits by 
contest with the wits of the world.” 


DEMOCRATIC POLICY AS CONSTRUBD BY FOREIGN NATIONS. 

This is the interpretation that foreign nations place upon 
the terms of this bill. It is me interpretation which was pieced 
upon the Wilson bill in 1895, when it will be remembered that, 
in anticipation of the reduction made in the woolen schedule of 
that measure, the foreign manufacturers filled to overflowing 
the bonded warehouses of the United States with woolen cloths 
and dress goods, all of which were thrown upon our markets in 
competition with our home products; and what is more re- 
markable is the fact that during the two years of 1896 and 1897, 
during which time the Wilson bill was in operation, the quan- 
tity of woolen cloths imported was substantially as great as all 
of the goods of like character that have been imported under 
the Dingley and Payne laws during the last 15 years. What 
was the effect upon the woolen industries of the country dur- 
ing the three years in which the Wilson bill was in operation? 
I speak only for New England when I say that the best avail- 
able information at my command indicates that 80 per cent of 
the woolen mills were closed and their employees thrown out of 
employment. 

And at this point we have a fresh illustration of the fact that 
history repeats itself, for in anticipation of the passage of the 
pending bill, in the preparation of which no thought has been 
had to protect American industries or to make allowances for 
the great advantage which has been offered to our foreign com- 
petitors in the markets of the United States, they have alrendy 
been rushing their products across the ocean jn vast quantities, 
and we are officially informed that as early as June 30 of tha 
present year goods to the value of nearly $106,000,000 were 
already in our bonded warehouses ready to be placed upon the 
markets of the United States in competition with those of our 
own production as soon as the present bill becomes a law. And 
the thought of the foreign producers is indicated by the fact 
that among these products thus ready to be thrown upon the 
American market is found tobacco to the value of $25,000,000; 
sugar to the value of $15,250,000; raw wool to the value of 
$16,500,000; manufactures of fibers, chiefly burlap and linens, to 
the value of $8,500,000; cotton to the value of $4,500,000; and 
woolen goods to the value of $4,330,000. 

With the of this measure so firmly declared by the 
President of the United States, so clearly presented both by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, and so fully recognized by interested producers 
the world over, all of whom have long looked longingly upon 
our immense markets, we are compelled to face the fact that 
the superior conditions heretofore existing here in the United 
States—the result of that intelligent effort which has its birth 
and finds its nourishment under free institutions—are jecpar- 
dized by the terms of this bill; that the purpose to protect them 
by tariff legislation has been abandoned, and that the purpose 
of the Democratic Party, by nll legislation as long as it shall be 
in power, is to increasingly place the producers of our Nation 
upon a level with those of all the rest of the world. 

THE SECTIONAL CHARACTER OF THE UNDERWOOD BILL. 


The first step in this revolutionary movement is found in the 
provisions of the pending bill, and I can not do better at this 
time than to again call attention to the following quotation 
i the report of the Committee on Ways and Means where 

says: 

5 N N eg m uS pat of the 8 work 
a — 
the theory is 3 rejected ase guide to tari making. igs 

This being so, we naturally inquire where, in what portions 
of our country, this policy will be most keenly felt? 

If Senators, in order to ascertain where the industries of the 
land are more largely developed, will direct their attention to 
the States lying east of the Rocky Mountains and will compare 
those of the New England, the Middle Atlantic, the Hast North 
Central, and the West North Central groups, which include the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri, with the South Atlantic, East Central, and South Central 
diyisions, which include the States of Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, they will find food for earnest 
thought and material which, it seems to me, indicates that this 
measure is so sectional in its operation and so discouraging to 
a great majority of the industries of our country that it ought 
to meet the condemnation of all thoughtful men. 

I have caused to be prepared a table showing the number of 
establishments, the number of wage earners employed, the 
amount of capital invested, the amount of wages paid, and the 
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value of the goods produced, in what may be called the northern 
and southern sections of the country, which I ask leave to in- 
sert at this point. 


Table showing the number of establishments, the number of wage 
carners employed, the t of capital invested, the amount of 


amoun 
wages paid, and the value of the goods produced. 


New England. 
Middle Atlantic. . 
East North Central. 
West North Central 
e « 
Num 
Group ol estab- 
ii en 
South A — scan ducnbénatabetvens O88 81, 388, 475, 000 
East South Central 15,381 „276, 
E 25, 839 547, 789, 000 


197,138 | $2, 772, 143,000 
PINa 215, 


rr E ERE A ee ea eee 

From this table it appears that in the portion of the industrial 
North lying east of the Rocky Mountains are located 72 per 
cent of all the manufacturing establishments in the United 
States and 79 per cent of ail the capital employed in manu- 
factures; that in these States are employed 78 per cent of all 
the wage earners, who receive 81 per cent of the total wages 
paid in the manufacturing industries of the Nation; and that 
Si per cent in value of products of such industries come from 
these States. Not only this but in these States are found 66 
per cent of the population of the United States, a large propor- 
tion of whom are directly affected by the provisions of this 
mensure and the remainder of whom must of necessity be 
injuriously affected. 

MANUFACTURING STATES MOST AFFECTED. 

But let us narrow the limits of comparison that we may 
more clearly comprehend the discriminatory features of this 
measure and determine more definitely where they will be most 
keenly felt. Let us compare that portion lying east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River and north also of 
the States of West Virginia and Maryland, which comprises, 
Mr. President, only 13.7 of the area of continental United 
States, with that portion which lies south of the line indicated. 
In other words, let us compare the industries of the New 
England States—New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan—with those in the 


States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
op ba North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 


TEXTILES. 

While the population of the first-named States—that is, those 
in the north, east of the Mississippi River—is only 48 per 
cent of the total population of continental United States, and 
while they have only 45 per cent of the total representation 
in the Congress of the United States, they have invested within 
their borders 70 per cent of the total capital invested in textiles 
which include the manufactures of cotton and small wares, 
woolen, worsted, and felt goods, silk and silk goods, including 
throwsters, hosiery, and knit goods, carpets and rugs other 
than rag, cordage, and twine and jute, linen goods, shoddy, and 
dying and finishing textiles. They employ 74 per cent of all 
the wage earners employed in the manufacture of textiles in 
the United States, and pay 75 per cent of the total wages paid 
in these allied industries in the United States, and produce 77 
per cent of the total value of the textiles produced in the 
United States. 

FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP PRODUCTS. 

The foundry and machine shop industries rank first among 
all the industries of the United States in the value of their 
cutput, and second in the number of wage earners employed. 
In the States which I have already enumerated will be found 
863 per cent of all the capital invested in that particular indus- 
try between Canada and the Gulf, and between the Atlantie 
and Pacific coasts. Employment is given to 86 per cent of all 
the wage earners in that industry; wages are paid to the extent 
of 853 per eent of the total paid in this industry in the United 
States; and goods are produced to the value of 84} per cent 
of the total of the produce of the foundry and machine shop en- 
terprise in all the States. $ 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Within the borders of these States are located, also, factories 
in which there are invested 85 per cent of all the capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of boots and shoes in the United 
States, an industry which, in the value of its products, ranks 
ninth among all the industries of the country; that in these 
States, and in this particular industry, are employed 86 per cent 
of all the wage earners to whom is paid 874 per cent of the 
total amount paid in the United States in this industry; and 
that their products amount in value to 90 per cent of the total 
value of the products of the boot and shoe industry in the 
United States. 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 

Mr. President, in this country there is already a mighty, but 
still growing, demand for electrical machinery and apparatus. 
Where is it produced, where are the industries locnted? Within 
the limits of the States I have already indicated is found in- 
vested 964 per cent of the total capital invested in this industry 
in the United States; in these States are employed 96} per 
cent of the total number of wage earners; in these States is 
paid 963 per cent of the total amount paid in wages in this in- 
dustry; and in these States the value of the manufactured 
products in this industry equals 96 per cent of the entire value 
of the output of this industry in the United States. 

COPPER, TIN, ETC. 

Not only this, but in this same list of States there has been 
invested in the copper, tin, and sheet-iron industries 69 per cent 
of the total capital invested in this industry in the United 
States; there have been employed 73 per cent of the total num- 
ber of the wage earners in each industry; wages have been paid 
to the extent of 703 per cent of the total paid in the country: 
and goods have been produced to the value of 693 per cent of 
the total value of all the goods of this industry produced in the 
entire length and breadth of the Nation. 

MARBLE AND GRANITE. s 

In this same list of States there will be found 74 per cent of 
the entire capital invested in the marble and stone work indus- 
try of the United States. I am glad to speak of this, because 
the production and manufacture of granite is peculiarly a New 
England industry Vermont, in the value of the production of 
marble and granite, ranks first among all the States of the 
Union, and the manufacture of the finished product constitutes 
the principal industry of the State. The marble, granite, and 
stone work industry is conspicuous among all the industries in 
the United States in that a higher per cent of wages is repre- 
sented in the total expenses of manufacture in this industry’ 
than in any other. 

AUTOMOBILES. 


While in all the other industries already mentioned the sta- 
tistics gathered in the last census—i909—are expressive, they 
do not present a comprehensive idea of the present-day propor- 
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tions of the production of automobiles and automobile parts. 
In the last three or four years this industry has made astound- 
ing strides, but even as far back as 1909 there was invested in 
this industry in the group of States with which we are now 
dealing nearly $168,000,000, wage earners to the number of 
73,088 were paid substantially $47,000,000 in wages annually, 
and products valued at over $240,000,000 were placed upon the 
market. The production of automobiles in this group of States 
represented in that year 963 per cent of the capital invested, 
the number of wage earners employed, the amount of wages 
paid, and the value of products in the whole United States. 
MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

I might go more into detail.to show the manufacturing en- 
ergy in this section of the country, but it is enough to say that 
its products in the canning and preserving industries are valued 
at $77,000,000 annually, or nearly one-half the amount of all 
the products in this industry throughout the country. Practi- 
cally all the cutlery manufactured in the United States comes 
from these divisions and represents a product valued at over 
$50,000,000 annually. Nearly 90 per cent of all the watches and 
clocks produced in America are the product of those States and 
represent in value $30,000,000 annually. Brass and bronze 
products to the value of $144,000,000, or 96 per cent of the total 
production in the United States, are there manufactured. 
Eighty-two and one-half millions of dollars represent the value 
of jewelry produced annually in the United States, but seventy- 
five millions of this is the production of the States already men- 
tioned. Eighty per cent in value of all the typewriters manu- 
factured in the United States come from the States mentioned 
and represent an output valued at $16,000,000. I might go fur- 
ther and refer to the manufactures of pianos, organs, scales, 
cash registers, and countless lines of production for which these 
States are famous, but time forbids. 

Recapitulating, let me say that this group of States employs 
72.9 per cent of all the wage earners in all the manufacturing 
industries of the United States, and if injury is to result to the 
industries of the country by reason of the operation of the pend- 
ing measure, it will be more severely felt in the sections I have 
mentioned than in any other portion of the Union. That this 
fact may be more clearly disclosed let me say that of all the 
wage earners in the United States employed in manufactures 
16.6 per cent are in New England, 33.4 per cent are in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and 22.9 per cent are in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTH. 

But I desire to call attention to what seems to me to be a 
still greater and more unreasonable discrimination against the 
New England division of States. Without a careful study of the 
relative conditions existing in different sections of the country 
the operation of this new policy, with all its possible results, 
can not be understood. For this reason I feel compelled to 
direct the attention of the Senate to the fact that in the 11 
Southern States already enumerated there is a total population 
of 22,392,414. In the allied textile industries capital to the 
amount of $371,652,000 has been Invested; employment is given 
to 163,441 wage earners, who receive annually $42,937,000. On 
the other hand, the little strip of territory comprising the New 
England States, which occupy only 2 per cent of the area of 
continental United States, there is a population of only 6,552,661, 
yet they have invested in these industries $722,607,000, employ 
344,867 wage earners, pay in wages $149,803,000, and produce 
goods valued at $643,113,000. 

It thus appears that this little group of New England States, 
with but 29 per cent of the population of the 11 Southern States 
mentioned, and having only 44 Representatives and Senators 
in Congress, as compared with 126 for the southern group, have 
nearly double the capital invested in textiles that is found in 
the Southern States; they employ more than double the number 
of wage earners, pay nearly three and one-fourth times the 
amount in wages, and produce commodities valued at more than 
two and one-half times those of the 11 Southern States. This, 
in part, indicates the extent to which the rates on textiles in 
the pending bill will affect the New England States. 

And here I pause long enough to call ‘attention to the fact 
that in the competition between the northern and southern 
mills in the cotton industries the advantage in the production 
of uncolored cloths, plain and woyen—the products of the auto- 
matic loom—has been with the South, because of her longer 
hours of labor, the lower rate of wages paid, and the more ex- 
tensive employment of child labor. 

The census of 1910 shows that the percentage of labor in 
making cotton goods was: In Maine, 30.2 per cent; in New 
Hampshire, 29.6 per cent; in Massachusetts, 27.4 per cent; in 
Rhode Island, 29.1 per cent; in Connecticut, 28.5 per cent—or 
an average of 28.9 per cent; while in Georgia it was 17.7 per 


cent; in North Carolina, 18.5 per cent; in South Carolina, 20.2 
per cent—or an average of 18.8 per cent. Another test can be 
readily applied to show that the rate of wages in the cotton 
mills of New England is higher than in those of the South. In 
the cotton mills of South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama, the four leading cotton-manufacturing States of the 
South, there are employed 133,219 wage earners, to whom are 
paid in wages $34,967,000; in the cotton-manufacturing States 
of New England there are employed in this industry 188,984 
wage earners, to whom are paid $77,236,000 in wages. It thus 
appears that while the southern States mentioned have 70 per 
cent as many wage earners employed as in the New England 
States, the amount paid in wages in the southern States is but 
45 per cent of the amount paid in wages in the New England 
States, from which it appears that the annual wage paid to 
the cotton-mill operatives in New England is 56 per cent higher 
than in the South. 
COMPARISON OF CHILD LABOR IN NORTHERN AND SOUTITERN MILLS. 


The difference in the labor cost of production in the two sec- 
tions is largely accounted for by the larger percentage of chil- 
dren employed in the southern mills than in those in the North. 
Not long since the Bureau of Labor instituted an investigation 
on the subject, selecting representative cotton mills in the North 
employing 33,030 wage earners and similar establishments in 
the South employing 48,305 wage earners, the result of which 
investigation in the mills selected in both sections showed that 
only 5.2 per cent of such wage earners In the northern mills 
were under 16 years of age, while in the southern mills 20 per 
cent were under that age. In other words, the number of this 
class of employees was almost four times as great in the south- 
ern mills as those in the North and constituted substantially 
one-fifth of the entire number of employees in the group of 
mills selected for investigation in the South. 

The result of this system is shown in the report of the Bureau 
of Labor on the condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States, volume 1, Cotton Textile Industry, page 21, 
where it says: 

A marked difference is also to be noted In the grade of the product 
of northern and southern mills, as the following table shows: 

Pounds of yarn spun and per cent of each grade spun by cotton mills in 
New England, in Southern, and in all other States, 1905. 


[Compiled from 117 — reports of Census Office, Manufactures, 1905, 

pt 3, p. 38. nfortunately the comparison is somewhat impaired 

y the selection of the year 1904, when the New England industry 

suffered from the most pronarin strike in its history (ibld., p. 19). 

It would lead too far afield to g further into detail, but the census 
evelopment. ] 


tables show a very interesting 


New England States 
Southern States 
All other States 


Thus 64 per cent of southern work is coarse yarn (No. 
whereas in New England 47 per cent of the 
The difference is most striking in fine counts, is 
in New England being fine, whereas only 2 per cent in the South is 
No. 41 and over. This fact evidently confirms the prediction made at 
the Tenth Census—1880—that there would tend to be a division of the 
field; the South would manufacture coarse goods and New England 
fine. In other words, the much-discussed competition between northern 
and southern mills is ending in the capture of coarse work by the 
South, while the older industry in New England passes on to finer 
grades. It is ney, conceded that handling finer numbers of yarn 
requires greater skill than handling coarse. ud, by this standard 
the southern operative falls short of the operative of New England. 
The fineness of the yarn, moreover, would effect the number of children 
employed. While children may be profitably employed spinning coarse 
yarn, they cease to be profitable on fine. The number of children over 
14 years of age in New England would therefore tend to be smaller 
than in the uth, even if children under 14 were not permitted to 
work in the southern mills. 


With such a competition in the lower-priced products of the 
cotton mills of the United States it is no wonder that the New 
England mills have been compelled to engage in the produc- 
tion of cottons, colored, decorated, or figured, of vastly higher 
quality, which, with their more skilled labor, they are able to 
produce. But in doing this they have come into sharp competi- 
tion with the cotton manufacturers of the Old World, and in 
this respect constitute in this country a class by themselves. 
Their products, because of their fine quality and artistic de- 
signs, command high prices and are just as much luxuries in 
the market of the United States and as such are just as much 
subject to the higher rates of duty as silks and other goods 
classed as luxuries, and yet under the provisions of this bill 
this class of fabrics are singled out among all other classes of 


20 and under), 
arn is medium counts, 


per cent of the total 
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products of which cotton is the base for a reduction of duty, 
which can but be oppressive to the industries of New England. 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTH COMPARED IN OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


Returning, Mr. President, to the other products of New Eng- 
land affected by this bill, let me remind the Senate that in the 
manufacture of foundry and machine-shop products, the first 
industry in the country in the value of products, the New Eng- 
land States alone have inyested more than four times as much 
capital as the 11 Southern States combined; they employ more 
than four times the number of wage earners, pay over four and 
one-half times the amount paid in wages, and the value of their 
product is three and one-half times greater. The Southern 
States mentioned produce comparatively no electrical machinery 
and apparatus, while the New England States employ nearly 
20,000 wage earners in this industry, pay in wages over 
$10,500,000, and produce goods valued at over $22,000,000. 
Outside of Virginia the 11 Southern States produce no 
paper or wood pulp, but the New England States employ 27,658 
wage earners in this industry, pay nearly $15,500,000 annually 
in wages, and produce goods valued at over $39,500,000. The 
Southern States produce, comparatively speaking, no brass and 
bronze products, and yet the New England States have invested 
in this industry nearly $52,000,000; they employ nearly 19,000 
wage earners, pay nearly $11,000,000 in wages, and produce 
goods valued at nearly $74,000,000. x 

The Sonthern States produce practically no cutlery and tools, 
and yet the New England States have invested in this industry 
nearly $27,000,000, they employ over 15,000 wage earners, pay 
over $8,000,000 in wages, and produce goods in great variety, 
valued at nearly $23,500,000. In marble and stone work the 
New England States have nearly two and one-half times more 
capital invested than the Southern States, they employ nearly 
three times as many wage earners, pay nearly four times the 
amount in wages, end produce goods valued at two and two- 
thirds more than the Southern States. The New England 
States have invested in the boot and shoe industry over twenty 
times the capital invested by the Southern States in this in- 
dustry, they employ 104,420 wage earners, as compared with 
8,577 for the Southern States; they pay in wages $56,323,000, as 
compared with $1,099,000 for the Southern States; and the value 
of their products amounts to $319,950,000, as compared with 
$8,017,000 for the 11 Southern States. 


NEW ENGLAND'S PLACE IN THE UNION AS AN INDUSTRIAL FACTOR. 


But without further comparing the industries of New England 
with other sections of the country let me remind the Senate 
that, although circumscribed in area and unable because of 
natural conditions to successfully compete in agriculture with 
more favored sections of our country, that division of States 
produces cotton goods valued at more than 50 per cent of the 
total product for the United States, over 60 per eent of the total 
value of woolens and worsteds, over 15 per cent of the hosiery 
and knit goods, over 17 per cent of the silk goods, and over 
40 per cent of the products of the allied industries classified 
under textiles. She produces over 62 per cent in value of the 
boots and shoes of the whole country, nearly 25 per cent of 
the preduct of marble and stone work, nearly 50 per cent of the 
brass and bronze products, over 42 per cent of the jewelry, 
over 20 per cent of the electrical machinery and apparatus, 
over 15 per cent of the foundry and machine-shop products, over 
40 per cent of the cutlery and tools, over 85 per cent of the 
paper and wood pulp, over 20 per cent of the typewriters, over 
10 per cent of the products of canning and preserving, and over 
6% per cent of the lumber and timber products. The percentages 
I have just given relate to the value of the products. 

Speaking generally, the census of 1910 discloses the fact that 
the manufacturers of New England produce substantially one- 
eighth of the entire manufactured product of the country in 
value. Among the nine groups of States designated in the 
census she stands third in the number of wage earners 
(1,101,290) ; she stands third in the value of products (82. 
670,065,000) ; and third in the value added by manufacture. 
Tn connection with the question of the value added by manu- 
facture, it is interesting to note that of the total expenses in- 
curred in the production of goods, the New England manufac- 
turers paid a higher percentage in wages than those of any 
other geographical division of States in the Union. 

What does all this indicate regarding the character, the in- 
telligence, the enterprise, the capacity, and the achievement of 
the people of New England? 

It simply means that they have lived under free governments, 
that there has been developed among her people an independence 
of judgment and an exhibition of courage which has resulted in 
the investment in the manufacturing industries of capital to 
the amount of $2,500,000,000 and a distribution in wages and 


Salaries paid of $670,000,000 annually. Around these indus- 
tries a splendid body of citizens has grown up which, meas- 
ured by the number of those bern of native white parentage, 
by the degree of literacy prevailing among her numbers, by. the 
school attendance of her children, by the amount of deposits in 
savings banks, by the number of those owning their own 
homes, and every other condition which enters into the element 
of prosperity and good citizenship can but excite the admira- 
tion and respect of mankind. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST NEW ENGLAND PARMERS. 


But this discrimination against the industrial enterprises of 
New England is not the only injury that this measure inflicts 
upon her people, for through its agricultural schedules it strikes 
a vital blow to that class of New England farmers who are de- 
pendent upon the markets found in the industrial communities 
of New England for a sale of the products which they, through 
many years of experience, have adapted to the demands of such 
communities. j 

What will result if this bill is adopted? It should be re- 
membered that the Provinces of Quebee and Ontario produce 
nearly 83 per cent of the dairy preducts of Canada, for which, 
ever since the abrogation of the treaty of 1854, the Dominion 
of Canada has been seeking a market in the United States 
without being willing to grant any reciprocal privileges. In 
the Province of Quebec alone there is made 73 per cent of all 
the butter produced in these two Provinees in Canada whieh 
are devoted to dairy farming. Owing to the duty heretofere 

the American dairyman has had the American market, 
and Canada has been compelled to export to Great Britain the 
product of her dairies. In 1909 she exported to the mother 
country fifty-seven times more butter than she sold in the 
United States and one thousand times more cheese. In that 
year Canada supplied Great Britain with 66 per cent of all the 
cheese that country imported. The proposed bill reduces the 
rates on these two products 58 per cent. Why? Is there any 
reason for it exeept to give the New England markets to the 
Province of Quebec. K 

Why open the New England markets to the Province of 
Quebec, which lies immediately to the north and is connected 
with every industrial community in New England by excellently 
condueted railroads? It should not be forgotten that this New 
England market alone represents a population nine-tenths as 
large in numbers as the entire population of the Dominion of 
Canada, and that in the three industrial States of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut there are alone over five 
millions of consumers. 

Vermont produces one-half of the butter made in New Eng- 
land. Lying as she does upon the border of Canada, enjoying 
excellent railroad connections on both sides of the State with 
Montreal, she is unable to dispose of any of her butter in that 
market because of the imposition of the Canadian tariff duty 
of 4 cents a pound. On the other hand, the Democratic Party 
proposes to throw open the entire New England market to the 
dairy products of that Province, reducing the duty to 2} cents 
per pound. Why rob the New England dairyman, who performs 
all the obligation of citizenship, for the benefit of the Quebec 
dairyman, who owes allegiance to another Government and who 
voluntarily contributes nothing to ours? 

Why should Canada be accorded this advantage? Why 
should the New England farmer be deprived of his market? 
Has Canada shown the slightest indication of friendship in the 
matter of trade? None whatever. But, on the other hand, she 
has resolutely and continually discriminated against the pro- 
ducts of New England while seeking in that industrial section 
a market for her agricultural and dairy products. 

CANADA NOT ENTITLED TO THIS UNASKED FAVOR. 

In this connection do not for a moment forget that all the car- 
pets, clothing, collars and cuffs, cotton print, sheets, telephone 
and telegraph instruments and fixtures, firearms, furniture, 
window glass, gloves, knit goods, leather goods, leather beltings, 
sewing machines, boots and shoes, silk goods, typewriters, rib- 
bons, velvets, woolen blankets, flannels, cloths used in the pro- 
duction of gentlemen’s clothing, granite, marble, slate, mill ma- 
ehinery, scales, organs, pianos, harnesses, harness hardware, 
and others of the great lines of production in the United States, 
and particularly in New England, are barred out of the Domin- 
ion by the old-time Canadian tariff wall, which imposes duties 
that amount upon an average to over 30 per cent of the value of 
such products. 

This is bad enough, but the situation is made more galling 
when it is found that Canada in her opposition to American- 
made goods is also maintaining her special arrangement with 
Great Britain, by which she gives the mother country a pref- 
erential tariff rate on all of the lines of goods I have just 
named, as well as others, averaging substantially 10 per cent 
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ad valorem less than the rates which she gives the United States 
upon the same articles. Do not forget that against the products 
of marble, granite, and slate industries of New England, Canada 
maintains a tariff of 35 per cent ad valorem on finished products ; 
and not a square-foot stone, the yalue of which has been in- 
creased by American labor beyond the cost of taking it from the 
quarry, can go into the Dominion except at that rate of duty. 
And yet, in the face of this fact, after a full debate, the Demo- 
crats of this body have unanimously declared that Canadian and 
other foreign granite, cut and finished by foreign labor, may 
enter the United States upon the payment of a duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem, a discrimination in favor of the Canadian 
stonecutter over the American of 40 per cent; and I may add in 
passing that our Democratic friends have also decreed that 
Canadian lime may come into the United States on the payment 
of 5 per cent ad valorem, while the American manufacturer of 
lime is compelled to pay 15 per cent ad valorem upon his prod- 
uct if sold in Canada, a discrimination against the American 
workingman of 200 per cent. 

The production of textiles is also met by a Canadian duty 
of 35 per cent ad valorem, while the rate given to Great Britain 
Is 224 per cent. Upon woolen goods Canada imposes a rate of 
27.7 per cent ad valorem against the United States, while the 
rate given to Great Britain upon the same class of commodities 
is only 22.5 per cent. Upon bridgework, shafting, cut nails and 
wire, and some other products of our foundry and machine 
shops the average rate of duty imposed against us by Canada 
is 40 per cent, while the preferential rate on British-made goods 
is only 26 per cent ad valorem. On hosiery and knit goods 
Canada imposes a duty of 25 per cent against us, while she 
concedes to Great Britain the right to enter her territory with 
the same class of goods upon the payment of 22.5 per cent. 
Upon cotton goods the average rate of duty imposed by Canada 
against us is 80 per cent, while that imposed upon importations 
from Great Britain is only about 20 per cent. 


WHAT CANADA HAS COMPELLED US TO DO, 


This policy on the part of Canada has compelled all of the 
great manufacturers of the United States who desire to find 
markets for their goods in the Dominion to establish branch 
factories on the other side of the line, where by the employment 
of Canadian labor and the use of Canadian raw material they 
have brought forth their products for the Canadian market and 
have at the same time built up Canadian communities. I have 
seen a consular report indicating that even two years ago no 
less than 184 American factories had installed branch estab- 
lishments in Canada, with a combined capital of $233,000,000, 
and that the products of these factories included agricultural 
implements, electrice machinery, gas engines, saws and tools, 
machinery, iron and steel work, automobiles, and many other 
lines of products. In the city of Hamilton alone there are 15 
such branches, 2 of which employ 5,000 men; in Montreal there 
are 19 and in Toronto 63. 

The Fairbanks Scale Co., one of Vermont's largest producers, 
has been compelled to establish a branch establishment on the 
other side of the line, as have many others. And it may be 
of interest to know that while we are asked to give the market 
of our great Nation to the lumbermen of Canada, neither an 
American-made ax or saw, nor a sawmill, can be sent to aid 
in their great enterprise, thus encouraged, without paying the 
old-time prohibitive duty of about 25 per cent. Do not mis- 
understand me. I do not complain of Canada’s policy of pro- 
tection, under which she is developing industrial independence, 
I simpiy affirm that under the provisions of this bill the Ameri- 
can industries are being sacrificed to the interest of other people, 
some of whom, like the Dominion of Canada, recognize the 
value of home production and home markets and rigidly adhere 
to a protective system, and at the same time we are giving 
them unasked privileges in our markets which are destructive 
of the interests of American citizens. 


WHY GIVE NEW ENGLAND MARKETS TO CANADA? 


But why be generous rather than just? Why, in spite of 
all these things, should anyone desire to open the New Eng- 
land markets to the products of the Canadian farms and dairies? 
I have already called attention to the fact that in this little 
strip of territory called New England there are to-day over 
92 per cent as many individual consumers as there are in the 
whole Dominion of Canada, if you count them from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. This market of the New England States belongs 


to the farmers of the United States, who bear all the burdens of 
citizenship and arè entitled to its privileges and advantages, 
and they should not be compelled to compete upon unfair terms 
with foreigners. In New England our hills and vales are dotted 
with small farms, which are worked by their owners. These 
men can not compete with the great West in the production of 


the cereals or in the production of beef and pork; nor with the 
Pacific coast in the production of fruits; nor with the South 
in the production of cotton; all of which products find a ready 
market within her borders. But they can specialize and pro- 
duce those commodities which are demanded by this dense 
population of consumers, and thus, too, share in the general 
prosperity of all. 
VALUE OF HOME MARKETS TO NEW ENGLAND FARMERS, 


Much has been written about the value of near-by markets 
for farm and dairy products. Can it be more strikingly illus- 
trated than by the results of the census of 1900, from which it 
appears that the State in which an acre of land brought the 
largest return to its owner was New Jersey? Why? Simply 
because the whole State is dotted with manufacturing towns 
and cities, and because she has New York on the one hand and 
Philadelphia on the other, and the small farmer can produce 
what the near-by market demands and secure for his produce 
the highest retail prices. Ranking next to New Jersey was 
Rhode Island, where similar conditions exist. Next to Rhode 
Island was Massachusetts, and then Connecticut. And so it 
was found that just in proportion to the nearness of a farm to 
a great industrial center just in the same proportion the value 
per acre of the produce of the land is enhanced in value. 

What will an industrial depression in New England mean to 
the New England farmer? Let me illustrate by saying that the 
census of 1910 shows that Vermont ranked first in the per capita 
production of butter and third in the per capita production of 
cheese of all the States in the Union. And what is true in Ver- 
mont in relation to the dairy products, poultry, vegetables, 
fruits, and other products of the farm is true of all the other 
New England ‘States in greater or less degree. Their farmers 
find their profits in suiting their products to the demands of 
the home market in the manufacturing sections of that division 
of States, 

How will the pending measure affect the Rew England farmer 
in respect to Canadian products? 

In this bill the rates are decreased 100 per cent from the 
present duties on eggs, milk, cream, potatoes, corn, rye, wheat, 
flax, buckwheat, cabbage, bacon and hams, lard, tallow, fresh 
beef, veal, and so forth, cattle, swine, and sheep. The duties 
are reduced 60 per cent on poultry, butter, cheese, apples, 
peaches, pears, and so forth, straw, oats, peas, and horses. The 
rates on hay, onions, and barley are reduced 50 per cent. And 
this is done without any reciprocal advantage offered to or re- 
ceived by any class of producers in the United States. 

He can but remember the dark days under the Wilson bill in 
the years 1895, 1896, and 1897, when all classes received such 
staggering blows that each sympathized with the other in the 
sufferings which followed; vast throngs of workingmen were 
without employment, soup houses were opened in many of our 
cities, armies of the unemployed demanded work of the public 
authorities, farm and dairy produce suffered heavy decline in 
prices, and the finest products of New England's farms and 
dairies sold in the markets of New England for prices less than 
the cost of production. This was the result of the last previous 
attempt of the Democratic Party to compel American citizens 
to preserve their birthright by “ whetting their wits” in com- 
petition with those who grant no favors. 

ABANDONMENT OF THE PROTECTIVE PRINCIPLE—ITS EFFECT, 


Mr. President, I can not avoid the conviction that, however 
pure the motive of those who have framed this measure may 
have been, however high their purpose, they have approached 
the question from a standpoint which is entirely inconsistent 
with what I conceive to be the settled policy of the American 
people after an experience of a half century—a policy which 
recognizes the correctness of the principle that, just in pro- 
portion as political conditions are free, just in proportion as they 
extend to every element in society an opportunity for growth 
and development, just in the same proportion will be found 
that superiority in the standard of living among the masses 
which has always prevailed in the United States. 

The abandonment of this principle in this measure is the 
abandonment of a purpose to further recognize the superior 
condition of the wage earners in the United States over those 
in foreign nations—a condition which has been invariably 
looked upon by thoughtful men as essential to the preservation 
of our institutions. 

Such a change of policy is not only dangerous to free institu- 
tions, in that it will draw Americans into a sharper competition 
with conditions existing under other forms of government, but 
also that in its effect upon the industries of the United States 
it will prove so sectional in its character and so oppressive in 
its operation that the injuries resulting will be vastly greater 
than any advantage which, in the minds of its most ardent sup- 
porters, can possible be achieved. 
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Its burdens, unless I greatly underrate the protests which 
have been uttered in this Chamber by those who represent the 
great agricultural West, the protests which have here been 
uttered by those who represent the great industrial States of 
the North, will be so unequally distributed as to demonstrate 
that it is essentially class legislation. It is conceded by the 
promoters of the measure that the revenue to be derived by 
the imposition of revenue duties will fail to measure in amount 
with that now received under the existing law, and that a defi- 
cit of millions of dollars will exist. 

How is this defect to be met? I am aware that the Demo- 
cratic Party has long looked upon an income tax as desirable 
and as an instrumentality to be used in the destruction of the 
tariff policy of the Republican Party; and now, although in a 
time of profound peace, when the country is prosperous and 
when no unusual exigency exists, on the first opportunity that 
has been offered, the right of Congress to impose such a tax is 
sought to be exercised. 

WHERE THE INCOME TAX WILL FALL MOST HEAVILY, 

The great industries of the North are not only to suffer from 
a reduction of duties upon competitive commodities manufac- 
tured in the Old World to a degree heretofore unknown in the 
tariff legislation of the United States, but they are also called 
upon in a large measure to make up a deficit in the annual reve- 
nues of the Government caused by this revolutionary change in 
our national poliey. 

This tax will fall almost wholly upon those sections of the 
country where commerce and industries more largely prevail. 
We are unable in judging of the probable operation of the 
income tax to refer to past experience, because the scheme is 
new and untried. We are compelled to seek other sources of 
information, The probable operation of the income tax may be 
indicated if we ascertain the amount of taxes paid by the people 
of different States on legacies and distributive shares of per- 
sonal property as a result of the Spanish War, and, by a com- 
parison of those paid by different States, discover where the 
imposition of the income tax will be most keenly felt. 

The records show that under the law of June 13, 1898, the 
people of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Pennsylvania, with a population almost 
precisely the same as the population of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, but with a represen- 
tation in Congress in 1900 of only 112, as against 120 in the 
last-named States, paid taxes in the year 1900 to the amount 
of $2,116,116.20, as against taxes paid by the States in the 
South I have already enumerated to the amount of $112,428.82. 
In other words, the first-named States, with a less representa- 
tion in Congress, paid an amount in taxes nearly 19 times 
as great as that paid by the 11 Southern States. Massachusetts 
alone, with a population of one-sixth that of the Southern 
Sates mentioned, paid a tax 4 times as great as the 11 Southern 
States together, and yet the 11 States have more than 7 times 
the number of Represenatives and Senators in Congress. 

If we apply another test, we find that in the payment of the 
special excise tax on corporations, joint-stock companies or asso- 
ciations, and insurance companies, now in operation, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, the 11 Southern States already 
mentioned, with a population of 22,392,414, paid a tax of 
$1,937,457, while Massachusetts and Connecticut with a popula- 
tion of 4,481,172 paid a corporation tax of $1,932,056. The 11 
Southern States which I have mentioned have Representatives 
and Senators in Congress to the number of 126, while Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts have but 25. To carry the com- 
parison a step further, let me say that the State of Illinois, 
with a population of between five and six millions, paid a tax 
of $2,867,056, or more than one and one-half times that of the 
11 Southern States together, and yet Illinois has a representa- 
tion in Congress of but 29, while the 11 Southern States have 
four times that number. 

Mr. President, I believe in the principle of an income tax. 
I was opposed to the constitutional amendment granting power 
to the Federal Government to impose such a system because I 
did not deem it necessary to the maintenance of the General 
Government. On the other hand, I did believe, in view of the 
burdensome rates of taxation maintained in some of our States 
and the difficulty they are finding in devising an equitable ap- 
portionment of such burdens—I believed, I say, that the im- 
position of an income tax should have been reserved to the 
States as one of their sovereign powers. But this is neither 
here nor there. The constitutional amendment has been 
adopted, Congress has the undoubted power to impose this tax, 
and the promoters of this measure propose to use it to meet 
the expected deficit. 


NECESSITY FOR A TARIFF BOARD. 

In view of all these considerations, Mr. President, I am driven 
to the conclusion that the proposed measure is one which is 
unequal in its application to the different interests of the coun- 
try; one which is burdensome to particular sections of the coun- 
try but which affects only slightly certain other portions of 
our country; that it is one all of the provisions of which sup- 
port a policy which is un-American in spirit, and one which, 
in my judgment, is destructive to the highest and best interests 
of the Nation as a whole. For these reasons I am unalterably 
opposed to its passage, and I am more than ever convinced of 
that which has been so often asserted, and which I believe has 
come to be a settled conviction of the country, that legislation 
of this character ought not to be undertaken except upon in- 
formation which can only be derived through the work of a 
Government board or commission, absolutely nonpartisan in 
character, composed of men technically equipped for the work, 
through whose scientific investigations the actual difference in 
the cost of production of all classes of commodities in the United 
States and in foreign nations can be ascertained and reported 
to Congress. For a long time I have been convinced that a 
permanent board of this character should be established, and 
I confidently expect that the operation of this measure, if it is 
enacted into law, will deepen the conyiction in the minds of all 
thinking people that it is unsafe to longer continue the old 
methods of arranging and fixing tariff schedules. The Ameri- 
can people must determine what the national policy shall be 
and Congress must have the benefit of authentic data and un- 
questioned information upon which to base legislation intended 
to carry such policy into effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsa in the chair). 
Secretary will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe many Senators understood that 
the Senator from Vermont would be through so soon, and they 
are perhaps down at lunch at this time. I think some are 
absent who would like to be here, and therefore I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The 


Ashurst Gallinger Myers Shields 
Bacon Gronna Nelson Simmons 
Borah Hollis Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Hughes O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Brandegec James Overman Smoot 
Bristow Johnson Owen Stone 
Bryan Jones Page Sutherland 
Burton Kenyon Penrose Swanson 
Catron Kern Perkins Thomas 
Chilton La Follette Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Clap) Lane Pomerene Thornton 
Clark, Wyo Lea Ransdell Tillman 
Crawto Lewis Reed Vardaman 
Cummins Lippitt Robinson Walsh 
Dillingham Lodge 1 Weeks 

Fall Martin, Va. Sheppa Williams 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sherman 


Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
detained from the Senate by reason of illness. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. LANE. I was requested by my colleague, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], to state that he is unavoid- 
ably absent and that he is paired with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is neces- 
sarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumber] is necessarily absent on account of sickness in his 
family, and that he is paired with the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NRWLANDSI. 

Mr. THORNTON. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and also the 
fact that he is paired with the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce the enforced absence 
of the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEICH] on account 
of illness. I will state that he is unpaired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum of the Senate 
present. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I wish to relieve the Senate of any 
misgivings about listening to a speech from me this afternoon. 
I simply want to offer a very few suggestions in regard to the 
particular industry which will be affected by the reduction of 
the duty on butter from 6 cents to 24 cents a pound. 
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I see that the Senator in charge of this part of the bill, the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrams], is in his seat. 
He knows the great respect I have for him. I think he is one 
of the most erudite and learned Senaters here. I should like to 
ask him if, in his opinion, the reduction of the duty on butter 
from 6 to 24 cents a pound will not be detrimental to the inter- 
ests of a strictly dairying State, like Vermont? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator mean by that the dairy 
people who produce the butter? 

Mr. PAGH. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If they had to take less for their butter 
in the market, they ought, for heayen knows butter is high 
enough now. Everybody eats butter, and the people ought to 
get cheaper butter if they can. 

Mr. PAGE. I remember the late Serator from Idaho used to 
discourse to us occasionally as to the duties of a Senator. I 
think he remarked often that a Member of the House was a 
representative of his State, but that a Senator was a Senator 
of the United States. Having in view the duties of a Senator 
as expressed by the late lamented Heyburn, perhaps I have no 
right to appreach this subject purely as a Vermont Senator 
representing a Vermont interest; but it seems to me that in a 
matter as closely affecting the welfare and interest of a State 
as the dairying interests affect Vermont I ought to speak; in- 
deed, that I have no right to be silent concerning this particular 
item in the bill and its application to Vermont. 

Vermont is distinctively a dairying State. I believe the 
records show that 85 per cent of all the farmers of Vermont are 
engaged in dairying. I am sorry the Senator from Mississippi 
has left the Senate, but perhaps some other Senator upon the 
other side of the Chamber may answer my question. I should 
like to know if it is assumed on the Democratic side of the 
Senate that the increase in the duty en butter from 4 cents to 
6 cents per pound, made by the Dingley law, did not benefit 
the State which I have the honor in part to represent? I think 
it is claimed by some theorists that it did not benefit Vermont 
to have this increase in duty. To my mind, nothing could be 
more fallacious than such a theory. I believe Vermont was 
immensely benefited by this change of duty from 4 to 6 cents; 
and I believe it is susceptible of absolute proof; as nearly as 
anything uncertain can be proyed, that that duty started Ver- 
mont upon an upward path to prosperity, which has continued 
from 1896 down to the present time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Mississippi! has returned. I 
will ask him the question whether, in his opinion, the increase 
of duty from 4 to 6 cents by the Dingley law resulted in added 
prosperity to a dairying State like Vermont? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Vermont means by 
that to ask me whether I think the increase in that duty added 
to the price of butter, I frankly say that I think it probably 
did, and, of course, it added that much to the prosperity of the 
fellow who was making butter and selling it, and deducted that 
much from the prosperity of the man who had to buy it. 

Mr. PAGE. Then I want to repeat what I said a moment 
ago. The Senator from Mississippi will remember that former 
Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, was wont to say that a Member 
of the other House represented his State, but that a Senator 
was a Senator of the United States, and that as such he rep- 
resented the whole country. Is that the view of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my view precisely; and for that 
reason I think the few butter makers in Vermont are less to 
be considered than the entire butter-consuming public of the 
United States. 

Mr. PAGE. Let me ask the Senator a further question. Am 
I, as a Senator. representing in part the State of Vermont, 
justified in protesting here in behalf of the agricultural inter- 
ests of my State against this change? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Upon the theory that you are representing 
Vermont alone, yes; upon the theory that you are representing 
the entire United States, no. 

Mr. PAGE. But is it not true that in the making of a tariff 
bill we bring together here the consensus of views and opinions 
of all the States, and that the making of a tariff bill is a com- 
promise in which those views meet together and eventually 
form a bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That involves the idea that, instead of each 
. individual Senator considering the interest of the entire country, 
each individual Senator shall consider his local interest, and 
then by a process of aggregating these things, logrolling them 
out, the general prosperity is arrived at. In that theory I do 
not believe. 

Mr. PAGE. I am sorry to disagree with the Senator from 
Mississippi, for he knows my good opinion of his abilities; he 


knows how I would like to agree with him; but I can not in 
this case. It seems to me that it is the duty of a Senator from 
Vermont, in view of the fact that Vermont is distinctively a 
dairying State, to stand here and protest against what you have 
done in this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no quarrel with that position, and 
would not even have questioned it, except for the fact that the 
Senator from Vermont put me upon the witness stand. 

Mr. PAGE. I asked the question because I wished to know 
the Senator’s view about that; and I think his reply was not 
altogether conclusive, because I think, in his own heart, he feels 
that the only proper way to frame a just and equitable bill is 
to consider all the interests of all the States as they are pre- 
sented here in the Senate by the representatives of those 
States. Am I right in that, I will ask the, Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I hardly know. When the Senator 
says “to consider all the interests of all the people,” if he 
means that, of course he is clearly right; but if the Senator 
means to concede to each demand what each wants, or to even 
consider with favor each special demand of each special interest 
or each special locality, he is just as clearly wrong. My own 
view is, that we should spread our vision over a broader horo- 
scope, that we should take into view all the people and disre- 
gard special interests as much as is possible with the weakness 
of human nature. 

Mr. PAGE. In a measure I fully agree with the Senator, 
and yet it seems to me that the only possible way of reaching 
a just result is for us to get together, each making his claim 
for his State, each making his protest where his State has been’ 
injured, in the opinion of the Senator, each setting forth the 
benefits that have come to his State by any given course of 
legislation, and in the final result trying to reach a just 
conclusion. 

Let me say distinctly, in answer to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Mississippi, that in 1909 the question arose as to 
what Vermont should do under the Payne-Aldrich bill with ref- 
erence to her different industries. I said to former Senator 
Aldrich, “I want you to know that Vermont is a progressive 
State; we want to take our share of the diminutions and dis- 
counts and reductions of duty in this bill.” Take, for instance, 
marble. If we go down to the New Willard Hotel we find that 
there is a wainscoting made in Italy. 

I had a conference with the marble people in the State of 
Vermont with regard to that duty, and they said, “ We can not 
compete with Italy on anything that has much hand labor ex- 
pended upon it, but we are willing to join with the rest of the 
people of the country, in view of the demand for a reduction, and 
stand our share of that reduction.” The Senator from Missis- 
sippi will remember that thus far Vermont has.made no pro- 
test against the reduction of the duty on marble. We have 
felt, however, that on granite, which is distinctively a Vermont 
industry, you have been too severe on us. We are now re- 
ceiving three and a third times as much protection as we shall 
receive under the bill now under consideration. We believe 
that is wreng, and so we made our protest; and I should not 
regard myself as having done my duty as a Senator from Ver- 
mont if I had not done so. I do not believe the Senator from 
Mississippi will tell me that he believes I did wrong in making 
that protest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think that either he or 
Vermont or anybody else could have a vested right in a tax? 

Mr. PAGE. No, sir; but we have a right when we think 
we are wronged to enter our protest; and the only place where 
we can properly make that protest is here on the floor of the 
Senate when this bill is under discussion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the law that the Senator is complain- 
ing of is the reduction of a tax; that is what he calls a wrong. 
So I asked the Senator if he thought he or anybody else could 
have a vested right in a tax. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not; but I do believe that in the readjustment 
of tariff duties, instead of making the protection three and one- 
third times smaller than it is, we ought to have had reductions 
that were reasonable. I submit to the Senator that when the 
Democratic platform was made one of the provisions of that 
platform was that no legitimate industry should be injured. 
I think that President Wilson in his anteelection canvass told 
the people in his letters and in his speeches that “if an industry 
is competitive, if it is legitimate, if there are no reasons 
why it should not exist, the Democratic Party will see to it that 
it is not unduly wronged.” i 

I say I protested the ether day, and I now protest to the 
Senator, that in their treatment of the great granite industry 
of YVermont—for next to agriculture it is the biggest industry 
in Vermont—we have been wronged. I protest te the Serato 
that in making up this schedule of duties he and his Demo- 
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cratic colleagues haye treated Vermont with greater severity 
than they have treated the average interests of this country, 
as I shall try to show in my remarks a little later on. 

I wish, however, first to show that, beginning with the ad- 
vance in the duty in 1897, under the Dingley law, Vermont 
entered upon an area of great prosperity. We are not coming 
here and saying to the Senate that Vermont is poor; we are 
not begging. I take the other ground; that is, that we have 
been exceptionally prosperous, and we have been prosperous 
because we have had the New England market, which I think 
legitimately belongs to Vermont and not to Canada. 

Now, without taking the time of the Senate with any ex- 
tended remarks, I merely want to quote from the statistics 
for Vermont in the report of the Thirteenth Census for only 
two or three minutes to show what has been accomplished by 
Vermont in the last 10 years. 

In the first place, I think, one of the best evidences of suc- 
cess and of prosperity is the way we have been able to treat 
our educational matters. I now quote from page O78 of the re- 
port. Under table 9, showing school attendance, we find that out 
of 31,451 school population between the ages of 10 and 14 years, 
30,391, or 96.6 per cent, were attending school. I am very proud 
of this fact, because it shows that in this respect Vermont is 
ahead of every other State in the Union. On page 579, in table 
10, we find that the total number of illiterates of native parent- 
age had decreased from 3,231 in 1900 to 2,234 in 1910, the per- 
centage in 1910 being only 1.2, or 12 persons out of each 1,000. 
Again, the reports give the State percentage of illiteracy as 13.1 
per cent among the foreign born, and only 1.9 per cent among 
the native whites. 

Vermont probably has a larger percentage of native sons of 
native sons than has any other State in the Union. I think 
I may come to the figures later; but, as I remember, the per- 
centage is about 65 or 75 per cent, while in my own county 
the percentage is more than 80 per cent of native sons of 
native sons. When you say that the per cent of illiteracy 
among native whites is only 1.9 per cent you speak volumes for 
the prosperity of Vermont. I think the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will agree with me in regard to that test, for it really is 
a great test. 

In regard to the value of our farm property, in 1900 the value 
of all farm property in Vermont was $108,000,000, while in 
1910 it was $145,000,000, an increase of 34.1 per cent. I do not 
know but that there are some of the newer States which can 
make a better showing; very likely there are; but for a State 
which between 1880 and 1890 actually lost in its rural popula- 
tion; in a State where the farm values actually declined, as 
they did between 1880 and 1890, and, I rather think, only 
barely held their own between 1890 and 1900, a gain of 34 per 
cent in the value of our farm property is a wonderful showing. 

I read from page 592: “ The actual and relative gain during 
the decade from 1900 to 1910 was over five times as great as 
during the decade immediately preceding, while in the two 
decades between 1870 and 1890 decreases in value were re- 
ported.” 

Again, the average value of land and buildings per acre in 
1870 was $24.62; in 1880 it was $2240—note the decline; in 
1890 it was $18.30—note the further decline; in 1900 it was 
$17.5S—note the still further decline, 

But after we received the protection on butter given us under 
the Dingley law it gave us what legitimately belonged to us—the 
New England market, and in the decade from 1900 to 1910 we 
made the wonderful gafn of more than 40 per cent in the value 
of our farms. In round numbers they increased from $17 to $24 
per acre. In 1900 we became a distinctively dairying State. 
Formerly we raised more or less sheep and we raised a great 
many horses. To-day we do very little in the sheep industry, 
and it is a fact that the horses which we use on our farms are 
largely brought from Iowa and Missouri. 

I am proud of that fact. I do not know but that under the 
operation of this bill we shall be compelled to go into diversified 
farming, and in that respect it may be beneficial to us. 

The facts are that our farmers have come to be very skillful 
in the making of bufter, and the State, because of that fact, 
has become very prosperous. I am sure the Senator from 
Mississippi, whatever broad ground he may assume in regard 
to this matter, will say that he does not blame us for feeling 
solicitous in regard to the future under this tariff cut. We are 
to-day receiving nearly two and a half times the protection on 
butter that we shall receive if the provisions of the bill now 
before us become law; or, to be exact about it, the present law 
gives us 2.4 per cent as much protection as we shall receive 
under the bill now under consideration. 


L 


- Another fact which I want to bring to the attention of the 
Senate in regard to the prosperity of Vermont is this: Up to 
1890 Vermont, like many other States, was badly in debt; we 
were heavily mortgaged ; but from 1900 to 1910 the census report 
shows that we reduced the percentage of debt to value from 
41 to 33 per cent. 

I think Vermont is an ideal, a typical State to consider in 
discussing this important question of the tariff on butter, as 
Vermont is distinctly a dairying State. 

Speaking with reference to dairying, the census report says 
that of all the farms in the State, 86.4 per cent report cattle 
and 85.4 per cent report dairy cows, which, I suppose, means 
that more than 85 per cent of all our farmers were engaged in 
this great industry. 

Of the 3,721 foreign-born white farmers in Vermont in 1910, 
2,463 were born in Canada. I want to bring that fact to the 
front now, because I shall speak of it later. Pretty much all 
of the foreigners we have in Vermont to-day are Canadians. 
It is oftentimes said that Canada is just as good a country as 
Vermont, but many of their best citizens, when by thrift they 
get a little something ahead, come down into Vermont, buy our 
best farms, and become not only our very best farmers, but our 
very best citizens. 

The increase in crops during the past 10 years is phenomenal, 
because you must bear in mind that we do not increase our 
acreage at all. In the West you increase your crops because 
you increase your acreage, while in Vermont our acreage re- 
mains substantially stationary, but the total value of crops in 
1909 was 51.1 per cent greater than in 1899—a really wonderful 
showing. 

The product of our manufactures is not directly related to 
the question under discussion, but I happen to note this 
sentence in the census report, and I want to read it to the 
Senate: i 

From 1899 to 1909 the total value of products increased 582.456.000, 
or 43.4 per cent, and the value added by manufacture was $285,000, 
or 37 per cent. 

I think it is a fact that our increase in this respect has been 
due to our quarries. The increase in marble, slate, and granite 
has-been very great, and that accounts largely for our increase 
in manufactures. 

And while reading let me read this sentence : 

Of the 1,958 establishments reported for all industries 6.7 per cent 
employed no wage earners, 56.2 per cent from 1 to 5, 21.1 per cent from 
6 to 20, 10.1 per cent from 21 to 50, and only 5.9 per cent over 50. 

In other words, the business is largely in the hands of small 
concerns. You may go into any of our little granite towns in 
Vermont and you will find that the granite producer comes up 
from the quarry. He gets a little money ahead, acquires a 
little experience, and starts off in business for himself. We 
are very proud of the progress Vermont is making in regard 
to those little industries, and we believe they ought not to 
be injuriously disturbed. 

I desire to refer to one more item, because it pertains to this 
particular feature, and then I shall be through with statistics, 
taken from the census report. I read from page 623: 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk.—Vermont is one of the leading 
dairy-producing States, ranking ninth in respect to number of estab- 
lishments and tenth in value of products. 

One word in regard to that thrift of Vermont, which is 
largely the outcome of the prosperity of our dairying interests. 
I was observing yesterday the report of the banks of the city 
of Washington. They were called upon to make a report as 
of August 9. This is a city of three or four hundred thousand 
population. I life in a little village with a population of 423. 
In that little village our bank, the Lamoille County Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., has about $2,700,000 in assets, and in the same 
bank building and connected with it is a national bank, the 
two together having three million one hundred and some odd 
thousand dollars of assets, a greater amount, I think, although 
I am not certain about it, than have the majority of the banks 
in this city. 

The farmers of Vermont get up early in the morning; you 
will find many of them up at 4 or 5 o'clock, and they work until 
late at night. They are pretty thrifty, and when they get a 
dollar they lay it away in the savings banks. I want to give 
you some figures that are almost phenomenal. From 1904—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PAGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I remember once listening to a most in- 
teresting lecture by Henry Ward Beecher, in which he criticized 
New England pretty severely. Among other things, he said 
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that the farmers got up in the morning to wake up the cows to 
feed them. 

Mr. PAGE. Well, if the Senator will allow me, I remember 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsrenp] yesterday spoke 
of his great pride in the fact that he was a farmer. I want to 
express my pride in that same fact. My father was a farmer. 
In my early life while attending school I often got up in the 
morning at 4 o’clock and milked or helped milk the cows and 
then went up to what we called “the back farm,” where we 
kept the heifers and cows that were not in milk. I had to go up 
to this farm on the hill, let out the cows, drive them down 20 
or 30 rods to a spring to water them, then drive them back, tie 
them up, feed them, and clean out the stable. Many and many 
a time I have gone up the half mile or more to the back farm 
with the thermometer registering 25°, 80°, or 35° below zero. 
It is almost impossible, as every northern farmer knows, to 
get cows to go to the spring in cold weather. They will drink 
when you get them to the water, but they hate to go out on a 
cold morning to drink. I have driven those reluctant cows 
down to water and then driven them back when the weather 
was so cold that I wondered how I stood it; but I believe to-day 
that my good health may be attributed to the fact that in my 
boyhood days I had to do just that kind of work. 

It is a good thing to get up in the morning, and it is a good 
thing to work hard. Hard work does not hurt a boy or a man; 
it is worty that hurts, and our Vermont farmers under the pres- 
ent tariff have not been worrying very much; they have been 
making a little money and putting it by in the savings bank for 
a rainy day, 

From 1904 to 1909 the increase in deposits in little Vermont 
was $15,830,504.64. We have a population of only three hundred 
and fifty-odd thousand. We have only a little over 9,000 square 
miles of territory, and yet the gain in savings-bank deposits in 
the five years ending 1905 was $15,000,000, and the gain in the 
year 1912 alone was $6,453,614.39. 

There may be some other States that can beat us, but we are 
very proud of our record, and I doubt if it can be beaten. I 
believe Massachusetts claims to be a little the best State so far 
as savings-bank deposits go, but we are very proud of what we 
do in Vermont, and I want to say to the Senate that this pros- 
perity is largely because of the prosperity of our dairying inter- 
ests. We are nothing if we are not good dairymen, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PAGE. With great, pleasure, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thought the Senator was 
arguing that the magnificent thrift and splendid health he pos- 
sesses came from the beneficent effects of the tariff. I think 
the Senator said something to the effect that it was owing to 
our splendid tariff, did he not? 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator failed to catch what I said. I said 
we laid the foundation of our prosperity by hard work, and 
that hard work did not hurt anybody, but worrying did, and 
that when we were making these gains we did not have to 

worry. 

Mx. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thought the Senator said 
the tariff brought about this magnificent result. 

Mr. PAGE. It has done so, by giving us a prosperity that lets 
us live, J 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Does not the Senator at- 
tribute anything to God's glorious sunshine, magnificent climatic 
conditions, and atmosphere that make up the, opportunities of 
the population of America? 

Mr. PAGE. Most assuredly I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Does not he attribute any- 
thing to sunshine and rain and the great possibilities of an 
American in America ultimately, mayhap, becoming a Senator, 
as the Senator from Vermont has, and the ingenuity and gen- 
eral ability of the American race, even without tariffs? 

I am not one of those who believe that all these glories and 
blessings that have come to America, and this magnificent and 
wonderful progress that have come, are entirely attributable to 
the tariff. Heaven only knows what we would have done with- 
out it. We have grown in spite of your tariff. Without it, I 
believe we might not have advanced quite so rapidly, but the 
goal would have been reached anyway, with American genius 
and intellect and thrift, and with God's blessings. 

Mr. PAGE. ‘The Senator is simply emphasizing what I am 
very glad to have brought to the attention of the Senate now. 
We had the same sunshine, we had the same rain, we had the 
same blessed privileges that we have now, so far as God has 
given them to us, in 1870 and 1890 and 1900. But let me say 


to the Senator that it was under the present tariff on butter 
that the value of our farm lands increased from $17 to $24 an 
acre. Let me go back. In 1870 the value per acre of our farm 
lands was $24. We have just gottea back now to the level of 
1870. In 1880 it was $22; in 1890, $18; in 1900, $17. But under 
this tariff, which gives us a good protection on butter and gives 
us the New England market, the value of farm lands in Vermont 
has increased from $17 to $24 an acre since 1900. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is very nice for the Sen- 
ator, who makes the butter, but God help the poor mortals of us 
that eat it! We pay too much. We feel that it would be a 
most beneficent blessing if the price of butter were reduced. I 
think if you should canvass the average householder in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or in almost any State of the Union, he would 
tell you that he thought butter was inordinately high and that 
the farmers of Vermont were reaping too fich a profit. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to take the good 
Senator from New Jersey up to Vermont and show him the 
manufacturing industries of our State. I could take him to 
Hardwick, for instanee, which is only about 14 miles from my 
town. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon he would see the granite 
workers marching from the quarries to their homes, and from 
4 o'clock forward they have nothing to do. The farmer often 
gets up and goes to work at 4 o’clock in the morning and not 
infrequently works until 9 at night. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to remark, regarding 
the quarry workmen, that I am one of those who insist that 
the leisure hours that the quarry workmen have are not the 
result of the tariff, nor are they a voluntary offering on the 
part of the quarry owners. They have been the result of the 
n of labor organizations that have dictated the hours 
of r. 

ae GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver 
mont yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PAGE. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I understand the matter, the difference 
between Vermont and New Jersey is that the Vermonters huve 
kept their farms and are producing butter on them, while the 
ea from New Jersey sold his farm for house lots and got 
11 8 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is anticipating some- 
what. I have not discovered that I have gotten rich. But I 
did cultivate my farm, and I was one of the farmers who never 
discovered the splendid benefits and magnificent profits result- 
ing from the tariff. I never discovered that the price of a 
bushel of wheat or a bushel. of potatoes that I raised was en- 
hanced one whit by the tariff. I was wise enough, I felt, to 
see that I was being fed with thin gruel when my Republican 
friends told me that, and the farmers generally throughout the 
country have opened their eyes to the fact that this was false 
teaching and that the tariff really did not help them. 

I remember that right here in his place last year the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] stated that the 
farmers had gotten little, if any, benefit out of protection. ‘The 
farmers are a fairly intelligent body of men, and you can not 
delude them with the thought that a duty of 25 cents a 
bushel on potatoes, or 25 cents a bushel on wheat, is helping 
them at all, since we are an export people. 

I read the tariff list over, and I find that a duty of 10 cents 
apiece, I believe, was levied on pumpkins in your last tariff 
bill. It would be very much of a pumpkin head that would be 
captured by any such argument. That duty did not help the 
farmer a bit, barring the territory right along the line of 
Canada. The pumpkin would decay and rot before it got far 
inland. It may have helped a few farmers right along the 
border; but the mass of the farmers have reaped nothing from 
it, and the verdict of the farmers has been positively and 
absolutely against this iniquity. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator from 
New Jersey that if any State in the Union has a right to speak 
well of the tariff, it is New Jersey, and if any man in the Sen- 
ate has a right to speak well of it, it is the Senator from New 
Jersey, because the manufacturers have moved into his State 
in such numbers that they have crowded him out of his farm, 
and have taken his farm to build their homes upon. I wish to 
say to him that the manufacturers of Vermont, so far as I 
know—and I have talked with them—are not jealous because 
the farmers get good prices for their products. The granite men 
work eight hours a day. They see the farmers working 16 
hours a day. They are able to get wages which at the minimum 
are $2.50 a day, and run from that figure up to $5 a day, or even 
more, for eight hours’ work. They are content. They are not 
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selfish to the extent that they want to see the Vermont farmer 
deprived of his protection. 

I think the Senator is all wrong, if he speaks for his own 
people, in saying that they are jealous because the farmer is 
living fairly well. Why, Mr. President, if you will give the 
farmer the purchasing power, he will buy the shoes made down 
in New Jersey. If you deprive him of that power by reducing 
his income, he will wear his old-shoes a couple of years longer, 
and New Jersey will suffer because Vermont suffers. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator speaks about 
my farm being built-up by the beneficiaries of the tariff. He 
is utterly wrong. It was not built up by the beneficiaries of 
the tariff. I realize that New Jersey is brim full of manu- 
facturing enterprises. I realize, too, that the manufacturers 
and mill owners have been fostered and favored by a tariff 
inordinately high and infinitely unjust. I realize that while 
the few who were the owners of these great enterprises may 
have made, and have made, most fabulous profits, as a rule the 
laborers who were the authors of the money that was turned 
out were paid but miserable wages. 

I cited to you within the past few months instances in the 
city of Paterson, one of the cities most favored and fostered by 
the tariff system, where people were stalking the streets really 
asking for bread because’ they had refused to accept without 
murmur the wages that were proffered to them by the mill 
owners. I can recall that within 9 miles of my own home, 
in great manufactaring woolen and shoddy mills, white women 
were paid as low wages as 75 and 80 cents a day and children 
were employed at a less sum. And this under the most munifi- 
cent and extravagant system of protection! 

I say the average breadwinner has not reaped his share from 
the so-called protective tariff. It has benefited a handful of 
mill owners and a handful of quarry owners; but when we 
turn to the mass of the people of our country I do not believe 
the toilers and breadwinners have reaped their share. 

I can understand full well that you men of New England, 
like the men of Louisiana with their sugar proposition, have 
lived so long by having had your chins held out of water b; 
the public that you seem to think you can not live without i 
Just brace up and make up your minds that there is no more 
reason why your manufacturers should be protected than some 
other manufacturers. It comes out of the whole mass of the 
people. Let us lift the burden. With all the wealth that you 
have accumulated in Vermont, in Heaven's name, I say, just 
let up on the tariff on butter and let some poor child and some 
poor mother have a little more liberal stipend of it to spread 
upon the buckwheat cakes that I heard caviled about here by 
the Senator from North Dakota the other day. 

Mr. PAGE. I should be very glad to continue this, but I can 
see by the attitude of my beloved friend the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Witt1ams] that he will not quite consent. He 
is anxious to haye me keep my word and cut short my argument. 
He is anxious to have a vote omthis paragraph. I am afraid if 
the Senator from New Jersey and myself should get to discuss- 
ing this matter we would extend the discussion too long. 

I am only going to say that the Senator may find in his 
State some rare instances here and there where the people are 
not being fully employed at good wages; but they are like the 
Single spears of grass that are left after the mower has been 
over the field. I do not know of any place in Vermont where 
the people are not all employed, and all employed at good 
wages. 

It is a great mistake to theorize about this matter. The 
Senator is a good Bible scholar, and he will remember ‘that 
when a certain man was taken down to the pool and had 
washed his eyes, he saw, and they asked him to tell them some- 
thing about it. He said, “I can not explain your many theories 
about this, but this thing I do knew—that whereas once I was 
blind, now I see.” 

In 1870, 1880, and 1890, according to the census, Vermont was 
not prosperous. In 1897 you passed the Dingley bill, giving us 
a duty of 6 cents per pound on butter. I do not care to theorize 
about it, but the fact is that from that time to this we have been 
prosperous. We have been prosperous in our agricultural in- 
terests; we have been prosperous in our granite; we haye been 
prosperous in our marble; we haye been prosperous in our 
slate. It has not been a one-sided prosperity; we have been 
throughout our borders a prosperous and a happy State, and 
I want to see that prosperity continued. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That has been the trouble 
with the Senator's party. He speaks of their being washed, 
and now they see. They saw last November, and in figures 
pipe sits beyond parallel they have relegated your doctrines 
to the rear. 


Mr. PAGE. More theory, Mr. President. If I were to have 
my say about it, I should say that Mr. Wilson was not a ma- 
jority President; but I do not want to debate that with my good 
friend from New Jersey. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Abraham Lincoln was not, either, as the 
Senator will remember; but let us go on. : 

Mr. PAGE. There has been something said; and I think I 
can drive the facts straight home to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, because he said it, about the influence of Canada. If I 
am wrong, he will correct me. He said to us yesterday: Gen- 
tlemen, you need not be afraid of Canada.” I will ask the Sena- 
tor if I am not right? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not remember whether I said that or 
not; but if I did not I will say it now. 

Mr. PAGE. I made a little note here which reads like this: 

Senator WILLIaus said yesterday he was not afraid of competition 
between Canada and the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I remember. I said I was no more 
afraid of competition between any Province in Canada and any 
State in the United States than I was afraid of competition be- 
tween Minnesota and California or between Mississippi and 
Alabama. I said that, and I repeat it now. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, when I was a boy I was very 
anxious to go to college. Sometimes when I see the erudition 
of my good friend the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
I wish I, too, might have gone to Heidelberg and have received 
the kind of education that he did. But my father was a hard- 
fisted old fellow, and he said: “My son, I do not believe in 
sending you to college. I would rather have you take the horse 
and travel through Canada among the French people, buying 
hides, skins, furs, and wool for a couple of years than to have 
you go to the best college in this country.” 

I always regretted that I did not bave the opportunity to go 
to college; but I did not. But I did have the other experience, 
and I know Canada like an open book. I have visited almost 
every sizable town in the Province of Quebec. I have been in 
every Province in Canada from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

When I hear men say here that the conditions in the Province 
of Quebec are substantially the same as the conditions in Ver- 
mont I smile, because I know the statement is erroneous. I 
think the statistics which are relied upon by our Democratic 
friends to show this are statistics of the English-speaking 
people of Ontario and cf those people in the extreme northwest, 
where the climate is cold, and where the population is new and 
wages naturally high. But I desire to say to the Senator from 
Mississippi and to the Senate that when you start from Ver- 
mont and go across the forty-fifth parallel you go only a few 
miles before you strike the French country. You would know 
you were going into another country if you did not know any- 
thing about the forty-fifth parallel. You can see it. 

Why, I went once to the city of Rimouski, which has a 
population of four or five thousand. As you go down the St. 
Lawrence from Quebec north you first strike Riviere du Loup, 
which is a sizable city, and then farther on you come to the 
largest city on the St. Lawrence north of Quebec, Rimouski. 
That is a city where more than one-third—and I guess more 
than two-thirds, but I want to speak within reason—of the 
houses are built of logs and whitewashed. They have what we 
call an “ogee” roof. The roof flattens out at the bottom and 
forms a primitive sort of veranda. The people are good. They 
are thrifty. They rely upon the Catholic priest to tell them 
when to sell their horses and their hogs and their potatoes. 
I do not know but that they have some education; I think they 
have, but it is comparatively little. The farm lands are very 
much cheaper; the buildings are cheaper; the roads are nothing 
like ours. 

In the little State of Vermont this year we are putting 
$1,000,000 into what we call State highways. We tax ourselves 
very heavily for these benefits. The taxation, in my judgment, 
is more than double what it is in Canada. We are to be called 
upon to pay a national income tax in Vermont. It will be a 
very good sized tax, too, considering our population. If we pay 
that tax, why should we not haye the home market? 

If the Senator from Mississippi has studied the conditions 
in Vermont, he knows that on the west side of the State the 
Central Vermont Railroad reaches up into Canada. On the 
east side the Boston & Maine reaches up into Canada. I know 
the conditions in Canada, because there is hardly a county in 
Quebec, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick 
that I do not trade in. I know them all, and I know them 
well. I know that the freight rates from the Province of Que- 
bec—which, as I have remarked, is our chief competitor—to 
Boston, to Providence, to New Haven, and so forth, are almost 
identical with ours. There is no protection in freights which in 
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any sense overcomes the tariff duties, as may be the case in a 
good many sections of the country. 

The Canadian habitant or the so-called French habitant— 
and that constitutes the great bulk of the population after you 
get 10 or 20 miles from the Vermont and Canada border—may 
almost live on what an American would throw away. They 
are extremely frugal, and because of this frugality they can 
easily underbid us. If the Senator ever undertakes to discuss 
this matter upon the broad assumption that prices are as high 
in Quebec as they are in this country, I hope he will take the 
pains to investigate this particular feature of the situation, 
because it is certainly true that the conditions there are so 
unlike ours that they are not to be used as a basis of compari- 
son in framing tariff schedules. 

I want to say in this connection, lest it be thought that I 
speak disparagingly of Catholics, that the influence of the 
Catholic clergy is of a most helpful character. Those men come 
down into our northern counties in Vermont and usually locate 
near a Catholic church. There is a Catholic church in my own 
little village, the only one in the county. These thrifty Cana- 
dians come and settle around us, and their chief adviser, finan- 
cial as well as spiritual, is the priest. The priest is a man edu- 
cated not only in Bible but in business. I do not believe there 
is another clergy anywhere that surpasses the Roman Catholic 
clergy in business ability, and they look well after the individual 
members of their church. 

I have said that I thought Vermont was an ideal spot to 
consider in illustrating the dairying industry. It is so, because 
in most States—for instance, in many Western States—pros- 
perity is dependent upon diversified farming. The West de- 
pends upon wheat, upon flax, and upon barley, as well as upon 
dairying. But Vermont has come to be almost exclusively a 
dairying State; and as my colleague [Mr. DILLIGHAM] very 
well said this morning, she ranks No. 1 in the States of the 
Union in the quantity per capita of her products in the dairying 
line. 

There is something remarkable in the condition of Vermont 
with reference to her sister States. We have only 9,000 square 
miles of territory, and the statistics will show that we have only 
2,500 and some odd square miles of farming land. Why, Mr. 
President, you could take all of our farming lands and put them 
into the State of Texas 105 times, and still have a good deal left. 
I was out in the State of Arizona not long since, and went down 
into the Grand Canyon. After I came back I said to the Senator 
from Arizona: “In what county is the Grand Canyon?” He 
said: “Coconino County.” I said: “What is the area of 
Coconino County?” He said: “ Eighteen thousand and over 
square miles.” i 

Think of it, Mr. President. Here is a single county with 
about double the area of the entire State of Vermont; and when 
you come to think of the very small amount of farming acreage 
we haye, it is wonderful that we maintain the standing we do. 
I think the statistics I have read this morning show that we 
stand tenth or eleventh of all the States in the Union, notwith- 
standing the fact that our entire area of tillable farm lands 
would make only 70 ordinary townships 6 miles square. If 
Vermont is prosperous it is because of her dairying. If North 
Dakota or South Dakota is prosperous, it may be because of 
wheat or barley or fiax; so I say that I think Vermont is a 
typical State to illustrate the paragraph now under discussion. 

I should like so say just one word in regard to the aggregate 
of this great industry. Very few people know that the prod- 
uct of butter, cheese, and cream in this country aggregates 
$500,000,000 per annum, at least that is as I find it in the 
records. Two hundred million dollars of that is butter, $5,000,000 
cheese, $118,000,000 milk, $95,000,000 cream, $33,000,000 con- 
densed cream, and $2,000,000 sugar of milk. 

I want to say, what has not been mentioned as far as I re- 
member up to this time, that this bill not only reduces the tariff 
on butter from 6 cents to 24 cents a pound, but it almost wipes 
out the entire duty. Does the Senator from Mississippi know 
that? If he will go with me to the Province of Quebec he will 
find that their cream, at a very slight expense, can be sent 
down just across the line into Vermont to our creameries there 
and be made into butter. What will be the result? It is true 
that you have left a duty of 24 cents on butter, but if you can 
bring Canadian cream down into Vermont free of duty and 
there have it made into butter you have practically destroyed 
protection on butter so far as the Province of Quebec is con- 
cerned. Perhaps that is one feature of this schedule which has 
not been noted by the Senator from Mississippi. I should like 
to have him explain, if he can, any remedy for that condition 
of things. If you can bring the cream across the line free to 


our creameries in Vermont, why have you not practically 
eliminated protection on Quebec butter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish we had done it. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, the Senator says he wishes we 
had done it. Well, he would be destroying the leading industry 
of Vermont in so doing. We have always sold our butter, our 
cheese, our eggs, and other farm products to Manchester, Law- 
rence, Lynn, Worcester, Brockton, Salem, Peabody, Providence, 
Springfield, New Haven, and Hartford. We have enjoyed that 
market for the past 16 years. We ought to continue to en- 
joy it because it is legitimately ours, and there is no good 
reason under heaven why we should not have it. They do not 
pay an exorbitant price. They ought not to do so, and I do 
not think they do. I believe our Democratic friends have 
talked to them upon that proposition until they have almost 
made them believe that they were suffering. But the wage 
earners of New England are to-day receiving almost every- 
where prices that permit them to pay the Vermont farmer a 
fair price for his butter. What is the justice in saying that 
you will take from the Vermont farmer his little pittance 
and give it to men who work shorter hours and receive much 
larger pay? 

Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that the great problem in Vermont to-day, and indeed every- 
where in this country, is to keep the boys on the farm. How 
are we to do it? We are how establishing agricultural high 
schools in Vermont, and are trying to give our boys an educa- 
tion that will enable them to carry on the farm in a better 
and easier way, and we hope that in this way we are going to 
maintain the equilibrium between urban and rural life about 
where it is. But let me say that we are not going to maintain 
a high grade of citizenship in this country if we destroy the 
prosperity of the farmer in an attempt—it will be a vain at- 
tempt, Mr. President—to build up the artisan at the expense 
of the tiller of the soil. 

Go where you will the enterprising boys are leaving the farm. 
Vermont has for half a century been sending out nearly, or quite 
one-half of the best of her sons to help build up other States. 

A few years ago I was called upon to go out to Chicago to 
talk to the Sons of Vermont at one of their annual meetings, 
and I gathered statistics showing what part of the National 
Senate was made up of the native sons of Vermont. What do 
you think I found? Counting the Vice President, a native son 
of Vermont, we had thirteen times the number we were en- 
titled to upon basis of population. Examining further I found 
that of those Senators there was only one, who came from a 
town having as many as 1,700 population; all the rest of them 
came from towns having less than 1,250. They were men who 
had grown up in little back hill towns, most of them away from 
railroads, men who in their boyhood had to break their own 
roads through the deep snows to the little red schoolhouse. 
They came from that class of boys who have contributed to the 
best life of this Nation—the farmers’ boys. 

Mr. President, if we are to see this Nation prosper we must 
take care of the farmer; we must not say, as the Senator from 
New Jersey has just said, “In heayen’s name, why not take 
from the farmer and give to the man who works in the quarry.” 
The quarrymen in our State are living at a splendid rate and 
are earning from $2.50 to $5 a day, and even more. They do 
not make complaint. I do not believe they do in the State of 
the distinguished Senator from New Jersey. I happen to know 
that men there in an industry with which I am connected, the 
leather industry, are very prosperous. They get large wages. 
They are not obliged to ask, and I do not believe they do ask, 
the farmers of Vermont to surrender their butter market to 
Canada in order that they may buy that article a little cheaper. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not believe the Senator 
will gainsay it when I state that there is a universal complaint 
on account of the high price of butter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the high price of everything else. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. What is it worth? For 
what does it sell? The price is 60 cents a pound, is it not? 

Mr. PAGE. I think the Vermont farmer is getting all the 
way from 30 to 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It sells at from 40 to 60 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The ruling price of butter in 1912 was in 
New Hampshire 30 cents; Vermont, 31 cents; Massachusetts, 34 
cents; Rhode Island, 34 cents; Connecticut, 35 cents; New 
York, 31 cents; New Jersey, 37 cents; Maryland, 27 cents. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. All the pleasant words the 
Senator has said and the wise words regarding the wisdom of 
keeping boys on the farm God knows I echo. I say a farmer's 
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life is the ideal life; I love it; I know everything about it. Un- 
fortunately it has not been very profitable. I have in all my life 
lived as a farmer, except the past three years. As I have looked 
over the tariff list to find out where the benefits were coming 
to the farmer I found they were nil. It was simply a delusion, 
sentimental, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] said in 
his address some days ago. He said if the farmers were getting 
no benefit they were deluded with the idea that they were get- 
ting it, and why take off the duty? I say the farmer has got 
no benefit from the protective tariff; that it was a process of 
delusion to the farmer. 

Now, I want the farm boys to be induced to stay on the farm, 
because it is a dignified and, I hope it may be, a profitable 
occupation. But this thing confronted us: We were fed with 
the sentimental nonsense of protection for our products, when 
the fact was apparent that everything we bought we bought in 
a highly protected market, and we had to pay inordinate prices. 

Now, I say you can not rehabilitate the farmers by offering 
this sort of stuff to them, but let the farmers and let the manu- 
facturers stand as near as they can on their own footing. Asa 
principle the idea of protection to me is a radical mistake. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not believe there is any 
reason in God's kingdom why the Senator from Vermont should 
be taxed in order to hold me up or, on the contrary, why I 
should be taxed to held him up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 


me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from New Jersey, 
with the permission of the Senator from Vermont, what the 
purpose is and what the result will be of reducing the duty 
on butter. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I say the tariff is a tax, and 
you can not get away from that; and if the tariff does not tend 
to increase the price it defeats the object for which it is levied. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. You tell us and the Senator 
from Vermont tells me that they must have a tariff on butter 
in order to pay better the farmers, and induce the farmers’ boys 
to stay on the farm. I say that the tariff on butter must tend 
to increase its price. s 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has grown eloquent 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or earnest, if not eloquent, in his desire 
to benefit the farmer. What does he propose to accomplish 
for the farmer by reducing the duty on butter? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I propose to make butter 
cheaper to the million mothers and fathers and the million 
children in our land. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is growing both eloquent 
and vociferous now; he was earnest before, Let us get back 
now to our mutton, or, more properly, to the butter question. 
The Senator is very solicitous for the American farmer. If 
you reduce the duty on butter do you not increase the exporta- 
tions from Canada and other countries and thus reduce the 
price of the product of the Vermont farmer? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Butter is as much a necessity 
of life in our civilization as is sugar. If butter shall come in 
in increased quantity to feed the hungry man and the toiling 
millions of our land, then God speed it, whether it touches me 
as a farmer or the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘Then the Senator is not anxious to in- 
crease the prosperity of the American farmer? 

Mr. MARTINEY of New Jersey. Yes; I say the farmer can 
be increased in prosperity, not by a process of flattery and 
coddling, but let the farmer know that he is a man and that he 
must depend upon his own resources, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The farmer is not a pauper, 
nor does the farmer ask ald of the men from New Hampshire 
and Vermont. You have worked that until you have worked 
it to the finest. You have deluded yourselves with the idea that 
the farmer was easily duped and could be permitted to go away 
satisfied. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Jersey is as accu- 
rate as ke was a moment ago when he said the Republican 
Party put a duty of 10 cents on a pumpkin. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, 10 cents on products of 
that class. 

Mr. GALTANGER. Yes, Mr. President, the Senator 

Mr. MARTINI of New Jersey. You will not deny that you 
put a duty of 25 per cent—— 


Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will just wait one minute; 
the Senator's logic is too obscure for me to follow without 


reflection. He is going to benefit the American farmer by 
allowing the Canadian farmer to invade our markets with 
Canadian products, Now, if the Senator's intellect can work 
that out logically he is certainly a genius, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am going to benefit the 
American farmer by benefiting humanity. It is the sheerest 
nonsense to attempt to delude any longer the farmers with the 
sort of claptrap that has been imposed on them in the way of 
a protective tariff. Their decree has gone forth, and it is pretty 
well understood. 

Mr,.GALLINGER. The Senator from New Jersey’s humanity 
in encouraging the strike in Paterson, which was organized and 
carried on by socialists and anarchists, did not help the labor- 
ing people, who lost $3,000,000 in the struggle, and now they 
have gone back to their work. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I encouraged the strike in 
Paterson? I aided disturbance and disorder? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; by your expressed sympathy. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Why, the farthest from it. 
I have not been to Paterson for three years. How in the name 
of Heaven could I have aided it? I did not aid the strike in 
Paterson, nor have I aided a strike anywhere else. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But I do say that conditions 
were rancorously wrong in Paterson, and I sa 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appeal to the Senator from Vermont not 
to yield the floor longer. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have the floor, and have had 
it for some time. I want to say that I realize and the world 
realizes that there has been something wrong in the conditions 
of labor. I have on my desk a telegram from Michigan, telling 
me of unfortunate and terrible conditions there. I have not 
promoted them either in Michigan or in Paterson, but I am 
standing for a general principle, I will say to the Senator, and 
if you have not found it out, God knows I can not 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont 
refuses to yield further to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was not aware of that fact. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator in charge of this portion of the bill 
has appealed to me not to yield further. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. If the Senator from Ver- 
mont will permit me just one word more, I want to say if the 
Senator from New Hampshire has not found out where I am 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield further to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PAGE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I only want to say that if 
the Senator has not found out by this time he can take notice, 
from now on, that on general principles he will find the Senator 
from New Jersey for the under dog. That is where I am. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think we understand that. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
has made one statement that I think I will refer to, and that 
is that the people of Vermont have been fooled; that they do 
not know what they want; that they do not know why they 
are prosperous; that they could just as well sacrifice their 
market and be happy as to have it as it is now. 

Mr. President, Vermont only asks that the market that is 
legitimately hers be given to her; nothing more, nothing less. 
We do not want to unduly tax anybody. Vermont is paying her 
share of the taxes to support this Government; and if the 
New England market is legitimately hers, it should not be 
taken from her. 

Let me, since the Senator calls my attention to it, briefly 
refer to the fight two years ago over reciprocity. I received 
letters by the hundred from Vermont farmers saying to me, 
“Senator, we are enjoying a great measure of prosperity. 
Why destroy it?” They were opposed to reciprocity because it 
deprived them of the New England market. They were op- 
posed to reciprocity, notwithstanding the fact that Canada was 
to give us something in return, but under this bill we are sur- 
rendering that market completely to Canada, and we get nothing 
in return. 

Mr. President, when the Senator from New Jersey says that 
the Vermont farmer does not know what he is talking about— 
that he is being fooled on this tariff issue—he is making a great 
mistake. Almost every Vermont farmer reads; he takes his 
daily paper; and, unlike many of those who constitute the 
foreign element in the State from which the good Senator 
comes, the Vermont farmers are of the old original stock; they 
are native sons of native sons. ‘They not only read, but they 
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think. They do not want any fine-spun theories introduced here 
to convince them that black is white and white black. They 
know they are now prosperous; they know that whereas they 
were making no money in 1895, under the Wilson Democratic 
tariff, they are now under the Dingley tariff receiving a fair 
quid pro quo for what they do and what they produce. 

They have their own ideas, and we do not need try to convince 
them as to what is or what is not best for them; they are not 
fools, and they are not, as the Senator insists, being fooled. A 
very few of them voted for Mr. Wilson, but they did so under 
a misapprehension as to the true facts in the case. They will 
tell you that they were assured that having a legitimate in- 
dustry, one that was on a competitive basis, an industry that 
was not a monopoly, an industry that did not belong to a trust, 
they need have no fear lest it be injured. Everything that a 
farmer raises, the Senator from New Jersey will admit, is com- 
petitive. He knows there is no trust there; that there is no 
combination there; and that there is no monopoly there. 

If dairying in Vermont is not on a competitive basis, then 
what industry is? If butter making in Vermont does not come 
within President Wilson’s pledge, then what industry does? 
And if he did not mean that this class of industries should be 
protected, then what did he mean when he made his pledge with 
reference to industries which were on a competitive basis and 
not monopolies? I say that no industry can be named that will 
come within the promise and pledge of the President or that will 
come within the promise and pledge of Mr. UNDbEnwoob, if it 
be not the dairy industry. 

Well, Mr. President, I have talked a great deal longer than 
I ought to have done. I did not design to take so much time, 
and I would not have taken it if I had not yielded so much to 
my good friend from New Jersey, and I trust I may be for- 
given. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thank you very much. 

Mr. PAGE. In closing I wish to say to my Democratic 
friends, as-I stand here and look over to their side of the aisle, 
that I think there is one legitimate industry that they are now 
engaged in, They are making a Republican State out of 
Louisiana, 

I remember a month or two ago the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], standing on the floor of the 
Senate, said, “ Gentlemen, I know whereof I affirm; I live in 
the cane-sugar section, and I know all about it. I know that if 
you take the duty off sugar you will destroy the cane-sugar 
industry of Louisiana just as effectively as though the great 
simoom of the desert had moved over it.“ Those may not be 
his words, but that is the substance of what he said. 

One of the finest protective-tariff speeches that I ever heard 
in this Hall was delivered by the late Senator from Louisiana, 
Gov. McEnery. He was a genuine protectionist. I perhaps 
betray no confidence when I say that he sent word to the 
Republican Senator in charge of the tariff bill in 1909 that 
whenever he was absent he might be paired in favor of pro- 
tection. I think I am right in this statement. 

Now, gentlemen, you confess that the great, the leading, the 
all-important industry of Louisiana is sugar. You know you 
are going to kill it. You know that for a hundred years every 
avenue of trade in Louisiana has led to the upbuilding of 
this great industry, and millions of dollars are invested therein. 

Gentlemen, you can not disturb Vermont. She is the star of 

Republicanism that never sets. She is the only State in the 
Union that never deflected from the straight line of Republi- 
canism. Every other State, even Utah, has gone astray; Ver- 
mont never has. 
But, gentlemen, you can disturb the politics of Louisiana, 
and I believe you are to-day laying the foundation for one of 
the best Republican States in this Union. You may manage, 
by keeping the race issue well to the front to keep her Demo- 
cratic In name for a little while longer, but when you destroy 
her leading industry, as you are destroying it to-day, you are 
making her in fact a good, staunch, strong Republican State, 
and that I regard a strictly legitimate industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am personally very fond 
of the Senator from Vermont, but his speech this morning, so 
far as I am concerned, has been love's labor lost. If the Sena- 
tor from Vermont wanted to convince me of the fact that Ver- 
mont had hitherto obtained an undue proportion of our common 
prosperity by the prostitution of the taxing power in her be- 
half, I would have confessed it at the jump; and if the Senator 
from Vermont had wanted to convince me that the English- 
speaking race in Vermont and everywhere else is superior in 
prosperity and in literacy to the inhabitants of Quebec or any 
other speaking race anywhere else, I would not have quarreled 
with him. 


I hope, now, that we may return to the plebcian pursuit of 
yoting on butter. ; 
FIY PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 200 is before the 

nate. 

Mr. PAGE. I haye an amendment to offer, and if it is proper 
at this time I will offer it now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the committee amendment is in 
order first. 

Mr. PAGE. After the committee amendment has been con- 
sidered I will offer my amendment. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 56, line 24, in paragraph 200, be- 
fore the word “cents,” strike out “3” and insert 23,“ so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

200, Butter and butter substitutes, 24 cents per pound. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LANE (when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’Ss name was called). I 
was requested by my colleague, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], to state that he is unavoidably absent to-day, 
but will be here to-morrow. He is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. BraplLey’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Bnabrur] is detained from the Senate by reason 
of illness. He has a general pair with the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Kegn]. I will allow this announcement to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY ] 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

While I am on my feet I will announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son]. This announcement will stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. McCumerr’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. McCummsrr] is nbsent 
on account of illness in his family. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps]. I wish this announce- 
ment to stand for all yotes to-day. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. O’GorMAN’s name was called). I 
have been requested to announce that the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'Gorman] is unavoidably absent, and that he 
is paired with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER]. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sur], which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Samira of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirr], 
who is paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
is absent from the Senate on important business. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I haye a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr] and vote. 
I yote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] and vote. I vote 
t yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and-the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] are unavoidably detained from the 
Senate on account of illness. I will allow this notice to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). I 
will ask whether the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am paired with that Senator. I trans- 
fer the pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] 
and will let my yote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Ashurst Hughes Lewis Pomerene 
Bacon James Martin, Va. Ransdell 
Bryan Johnson Martine, N. J. Reed 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Myers Robinson 
Fletcher Lane Overman Shafroth 
Hollis Lea Pittman Sheppard 
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Shields Smith, Md. Thomas Walsh 
Simmons Smith, 8. C. Thompson Willams 
Smith, Ariz. Stone Tillman 
Smith, Ga. Swanson Vardaman 
NAYS—30. 

Borah Crawford McLean 8 5 
Bradx Dillingham Nelson Sutherland 
Brandegee Gallinger Norris Thornton 
Bristow Gronna Page Townsend 
Burton Jones Perkins Warren 
Catron Kenyon Poindexter Weeks 
Clapp La Follette Sherman 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge ` Smoot 

NOT VOTING—2T. 
Bankhead Cummins Lippitt Root 
Bradley du Pont McCumber Saulsbury 
Burleigh Fall Newlands Shively 
Chamberlain Goft O'Gorman Lo Mich. 
Chilton Gore Oliver tephenson 
Colt Hitehcoek Owen Works 
Culberson Jackson Penrose 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I now move to amend, in para- 
graph 200, page 56, line 24, by striking out the figures 24 2 
and inserting the figure “4.” That, Mr. President, I will 
state is the Canadian rate against us. The present rate is 
6 cents, and this is 2 cents below the present rate. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to ask the Senator if there is any- 
where in the bill any provision for a countervailing duty 
against Canada as against the 4 cents customs duty which she 
levies against our butter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Vermont a question. Does the Senator by his 
amendment confess that the present duty is 2 cents too high? 

Mr. PAGE. I thought I would make the duty exactly as it 
is on the other side in Canada, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But does the Senator confess by his 
amendment that in his opinion the present duty is 2 cents too 
high? 

Mr. PAGE. No, sir; we ought to have a duty of 6 cents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wanted. to know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] 
is not now in order, but that it must be presented when the 
bill is In the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I have been listening with a great 
deal of intense interest to the decisions of the Chair, and I think 
the Chair has ruled on many occasions since this bill was taken 
up for consideration that in all cases committee amendments 
must be first considered; otherwise I should have offered my 
amendment at another time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent, if necessary, 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator from Vermont 
may be voted on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Vermont, Mr. Presi- 
dent, had he understood the procedure would have offered his 
amendment to the committee amendment. He failed to do that, 
and I think he ought to be permitted to have a yote on his 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the Senator from 
Vermont did not understand the Chair. The Chair asked the 
Senator to send his amendment forward, so that the Chair 
might determine whether it was an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. However, in the absence of objection, the 
question will be put on the amendment. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The “noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President, I rise, if I have recognition, 
to make an inquiry. I should like to learn—it will not require 
much tine—from what source were the figures on the produc- 
tion of butter and the substitutes for it obtained? I should like 
to have an expert inform me, or I should like to have such infor- 
mation as the Senator from Mississippi has. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose they were obtained from the 
statistical records. I did not see the expert when he was ar- 
ranging them from the published statistics of the United States 
Government, 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are obtained generally from the cen- 
sus reports. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, From the statistics which are gotten up 
by the Census Bureau. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The total production—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But what is the relevancy of the question? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I want to find out whether we are produc- 
ing a surplus or whether we have to import in order to supply 
our own population. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the figures are correct—and I take it 
for granted they are—then in 1910 the production of-butter in 
the United States was two hundred and two and a half million 
dollars in round numbers, and the imports of butter were one 
and a third million dollars in round numbers. The exports of 
butter were a little over $1,000,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They were $1,800,000 in 1912. 

. Mr. WILLIAMS. I was quoting 1910. To give the exact. fig- 
ures, they were $1,135,743 for the year 1910—I give the year 
1910 because I haye not the production here of the year 1912— 
but in 1912 the imports were a little over a million dollars, and 
the exports were one and three-quarters of a million dollars in 
round numbers—$1,840,000, a little over a million and three- 
quarters dollars. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to ask is the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi quoting pounds or dollars? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am quoting dollars, 

Mr. WARREN. In both cases? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In both cases. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to get the number of pounds 
and the value in dollars in both cases. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. In one case I 
should have quoted pounds, and in the other case I should have 
quoted dollars. Now, I will quote dollars in both cases. 

For 1910 the imports were $301,000, in round numbers, and 
the exports were one million one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand and some odd dollars. The total production was $202,- 
000,000, and the consumption was $201,652,089. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is for the year 1910? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is for the year 1910. I repeat I 
quoted that year because I haye not before me the consump- 
tion for the year 1912. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The reason I made the inquiry was be- 
cause the Statistical Abstract shows in 1910 1,619,000,000 
pounds of butter, and the Senator quoted a while ago the price 
in some States; and I think it makes about an average price 
in the United States of 24 cents a pound, It is a little short 
of a quarter of a dollar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much does the Senator say it was? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Twenty-four cents in several of the States 
which the Senator from Mississippi quoted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the Senator the Statistical Abstract 
containing those figures? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; and I want to get this correct as 
we go along. In the Statistical Abstract the total factory but- 
ter and farm butter make the figures I have given. As I figure 
it out, by the average value of a pound of butter in 1910 the 
total production on the farm is very nearly the total in dollars 
as given in the handbook. I thought, possibly, that one or the 
other had been omitted. It is of some importance in the final 
settlement of the question. 

I will say further that the average price of butter for 1910 
in the United States was about 24 cents; in the neighborhood 
of that. It is given in the same abstract. That would make 
the total production, measured by dollars, in the neighborhood 
of double as much as that stated in the handbook, if I am right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, if the Senator is right, it would; 
but what has that got to do with it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may be so, but I do not see the rele- 
vancy to the subject matter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the relevancy of putting it into 
the handbook? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose some one irreleyantly made 
some mistake either in printing or transeribing or copying or 
something else, if it is a mistake. I do not know whether it is 
or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is not the Senator from Illinois talking 
about pounds? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In giving the production, is not the Senator 
speaking of the production in pounds? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of both. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am making no complaint about the error, 
but I am trying to find out whether there is an error. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The handbook does not give the production 
in pounds at all; the handbook gives the production in dollars. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am not complaining about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is where the Senator is prob- 
ably confused. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be so. I do not know whether 
it is a mistake or whether it is not, and I do not know what 
it has to do with this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what the Senator from Illinois culled 
attention to; and I think if the Senator from Mississippi will 
notice the figures he will see that the amount in pounds mul- 
tiplied by 24 cents, the average price, will be about twice 
the amount of the production as given in the handbook; in 
other words, in 1910 there were 1,619,415,000 pounds. ‘That, 
at 24 cents a pound, would be about $400,000,000; whereas the 
production given in the handbook for that same year says in. 
dollars and cents that the production was only $202,000,000. 
That is what the Senator from Ilinois is calling attention to; 
and, of course, one or the other contention is wrong. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where does the Senator get his authority 
for the statement—I am not questioning it, because I do not 
know—but where does he get authority for the statement that 
the average price of butter in this country is 24 cents a pound? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I got it out of the Statistical Abstract of 
1912, the same book to which I have already referred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For 1912? 

Mr. SHERMAN. For 1912. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was giving the figures for 1910, and the 
Senator was giving the price for 1912. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It also contains the price in 1910. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, what was that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is the Statistical Abstract. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say, what was the price in 1910? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Nearly 24 cents. The relevancy of it is 
this: It makes a good deal of difference if we have $400,000,000 
worth of butter for the domestic production and our people 
consume it all, or whether we have a production of $200,000,000. 
Of course, the matter of $200,000,000 in framing a tariff bill is 
a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I frankly confess—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say that I presume the matter of $200,- 
000,000 would be.an irrelevant trifle in the framing of a tariff 
bill dealing with large subjects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It might not be irrelevant to the fellow 
who had the millions, but it is irrelevant to this debate. What 
has it got to do with this question? : 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator said it was irrelevant awhile 
ago, and I am trying to get it straightened out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether our figures are 
right or whether the figures of the Senator are right. The 
truth is, if these figures are right, if we produce about $202,- 
000,000 worth of butter and consume about $201,500,000 worth, 
we must draw on somebody for the balance; but it does not 
cut any figure. The salient point involved in the debate is 
whether butter ought to be taxed 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the mistake that has been made 
by the man compiling the handbook is that he has taken merely 
the butter that is manufactured in factories and not the butter 
made in the home. The price of the factory butter with the 
amount produced in the factory would be about the same as 
stated in the handbook. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That may be the reason, because the aver- 
age unit of value in this statement is 21.7 cents as for 1910, 
and for 1912 it is 234 cents, so that the unit value does not 
seem to agree with your unit value; but however that may be, 
I do not see any use in consuming the time of the Senate and 
of the country in disputing as to whether these figures are 
right or wrong. It has nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I only want to add—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They were collected from the Statistical 
Abstract, issued by the Census Bureau, and if some one made a 
mistake in transcribing the figures it merely proves that he 
was not a statistical pope; that is all. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am more confused than 
ever over the statement of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is certainly not confused by 
any statement of mine, for I have made none. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, The Senator has made the statement that 
it did not make any difference what those figures were in the 
handbook, or whatever it is called. 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is what the Senator has said, and 
yet argument after argument has been made on this floor by 
the supporters of this bill supporting a rate or rejecting it, ac- 
cording as the figures given in this book show we are exporting 
or importing commodities. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. But there is no quarrel about the export- 
ing and importing proposition; that is relevant; the quarrel is 
about the amount of production. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
finish my statement. That argument has been made time after 
time on the floor of the Senate, and reference has been made to 
the statistics which have been presented to us as a basis for that 
argument. Senators have said that we do not need a duty, for 
the reason that we were exporting large quantities of a product, 
although that excuse has not maintained uniformity in the 
treatment of this bill; it has been simply a convenient argument 
when no other was at hand; but I submit that the inquiry of the 
Senator from Illinois seems to be entirely relevant as to 
whether or not the information which has been presented to 
the Senate is reliable and dependable. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, of course we have made ar- 
guments deducing results from a comparison of exports and 
imports, but no argument has ever been made by anybody of 
whom I haye ever heard—it certainly could not be made by 
anybody with any brains at all—basing a plea for an increase 
or a decrease of duty on the amount of production. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I am trying to find the place in the 
2 prepared by the Senator from Utah and see what figures 

ves. 
Mr. SMOOT. I did not have the figures for 1912 at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator tells me that they are not 
contained in the book prepared by him. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. This book of information which is pre- 
sented to us attempts to show the amount of production, and it 
certainly is relevant when you make the comparison between 
the amount of imports and the amount of exports and the 
amount of production all told. Two hundred thousand dollars 
worth of exports from a total production of four millions is 
quite a different proposition from the same amount of exports 
from a total production of two millions from any viewpoint 
that you might take of the matter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just to refer to the fact as a fact in an 
abstract way—for it has nothing to do with anything—that I 
find from the report of the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
year 1912 that the farm value of butter is stated at $830,000,000. 
I suppose this is a case where the farm value is stated in one 
place and the factory value is stated in another. I do not know. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I am simply trying to get 
this matter straightened out. I pass now from the idea that 
this might be irrelevant to the question of what bearing it would 
have on fixing the duty and determining whether it should re- 
main at 6 cents a pound or be reduced to 23 cents. That propo- 
sition has already been voted on; but the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pacr] has offered an amendment, and the question 
then recurs What is a fair rate of duty from a protective view- 
point? I consider that it is entirely relevant to know whether 
in 1910 we produced in the country somewhere near $400,000,000 
worth of butter or produced, as the handbook says, $202,000,000 
worth. The relevancy consists in this: If $202,000,000 worth 
measures the total production of butter on the farm and factory 
in the United States, with the price running from 21 to 24 
cents a pound, and still we have only $300,000 of exports of all 
that value in a year, the question whether the consuming 
capacity of our country is not much greater than would ap- 

r-—- 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator has the im- 
ports confused with the exports. 

Mr. SHERMAN.: I beg pardon; I do not think I have. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said if we had $400,000,000 
worth of production and only about $300,000 worth of exports. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The facts are, as shown by the handbook 
which the Senator has before him, that our imports—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I should have said exports. I am 
wrong as to that. The exports amounted to $135,000, as quoted. 
I thank the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and the imports were $300,000. It 
seems to me, if the Senator will pardon me, if there is a mis- 
take in this handbook, and if, as a matter of fact, we are pro- 
ducing in this country $400,000,000 worth of butter, or $430,- 
000,000 worth, instead of $202,000,000 worth of butter, then the 
small amount of imports shown here would indicate that the 
duty was more prohibitive than if the production given in the 
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handbook were correct instead of the amount of production 
claimed by the Senator being correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Especially when the exports are three 
times greater than the imports. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And, as the Senator from Mississippi says, 
especially when the exports are many times more than the im- 
ports. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Over three times greater. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Much more than three times. According to 
the contention of the Senator from Illinois we have a produc- 
tion of $400,000,000 worth of butter every year, and we import 
only about $300,000 worth. If there ever was a case of an abso- 
lntely prohibitive duty, that seems to be one. It seems to me 
that the Senator’s argument is rather against his contention 
than for his contention. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will now impose upon the time of the 
Senate sufficiently long to complete what I started to say. The 
imports—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope before the Senator does so he will 
correct the mistake he made when he gave the imports for 
exports. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would have corrected it before I got 
through, because I haye the figures before me. I am greatly 
obliged to the Senator for saving the time. The imports for 
1910 were, in round numbers, $300,000 and the exports about 
$1,100,000, omitting some odd figures. If our total production 
of butter, measured by dollars, instead of being $202,000,000, is 
in the vicinity of $400,000,000, according to my way of thinking 
it demonstrates that the capacity of the hungry mouths of which 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] spoke awhile ago 
is much greater, and the supply required to fill them would be 
much greater than it otherwise would be. So, if there is 
$400,000,000 worth of production of butter in a single year and 
we export but $1,135,000 worth of it, then the 100,000,000 peo- 
ple in this country using that $400,000,000 worth haye not yet 
reached the full point of their consuming capacity. 

It is argued here, in order to justify this reduction, that but- 
ter must be brought across from Canada in the ordinary market- 
ing way, or it must be brought in cold storage from South 
America or from some place in the North or the South Temper- 
nte Zone where butter can be produced. It must be brought in 
here at this lower duty of 2} cents a pound at the customs- 
house in order to fill out the demand of the 100,000,000 people, 
in round numbers, who are using it. I want to follow this up 
by inquiring of the Senator from Mississippi if he believes that 
an increase in the imports will reduce the price to the people 
who buy butter? That question would admit of an answer with 
very little consumption of time. I will ask any Senator on the 
other side that question. It is an open field. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the Senator's question? The 
Senator must pardon me, but he looked so earnest that I was 
watching him and not listening to what he said. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. A hundred million peo- 
ple, in round numbers, are eating butter in the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know about that. I should not 
say that everybody in the United States eats butter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, between ninety-six and a hundred 
million. Is the object of reducing the duty on butter to 23 
cents a pound to reduce the price of the butter that our 
96,000,000 or 100,000,000 people eat? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should say so; but I should not say that 
all the babies that are nursing are eating butter. A good part 
of the population does not eat butter and a good part of it does. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I like to get information as I go along, 
and I have it now for the first time at-this extra session. I 
want to ask another question, without attempting to revive the 
discussion on peanut oil, because I was heckled on both sides of 
the Chamber in regard to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator going back to peanut oil? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I shall not go into it at all. But 126,- 
000,000 pounds of oleomargarine went out on the United States 
market in 1912. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the question of the Senator? 

Mr. SHERMAN. One hundred and twenty-six million pounds 
of oleomargarine went out on the market, and about a like 
amount, I think—I am quoting from memory now—139,000,000 
pounds in 1910 or 1911. It ranges that way from year to year— 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty-nine or 
one hundred and forty million pounds of oleomargarine every 
year. That is added to the supply, and it is included under 
these words. Butter and butter substitutes.’ So I take it 
that this includes the total supply either of natural butter or 
of anything that may be used for butter. , 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the Senator’s question? 


Mr. SHERMAN. That includes the total of butter and oleo- 
margarine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know, but I understood the Senator to 
say that he wanted to ask me another question, and I have been 
waiting for the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I find it necessary to state the facts as I 
go along, in order that the Senator may understand the ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is very generous of the Senator; but, 
really, I might haye managed to guess at the meaning of what 
he said even if he had not made so much preamble. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. We may often enter- 
tain, if we do not instruct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. The Senator does both. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to know whether the manufacture 
of oleomargarine, which is an edible substance used in place of 
butter, might not be cheapened by cheapening the ingredients 
that go into the manufacture of oleomargarine? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is going back to peanut oil again, I 
believe. Still, I have no hesitancy in answering that I think 
it could. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All right. Then why do you want a duty 
of 6 cents a gallon on the oil and but 23 cents a pound on the 
butter? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think one reason of it is that a great 
many people are of the Senator's school of persuasion, and 
think we ought to encourage butter at the expense of the other 
stuff. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have long ceased to hunt 
for consistency in a tariff bill. It does not exist. It is one 
of the jewels not found in the economic dictionary. But if I 
turn to a census of the milk-producing cows of this country— 
North and South, East and West—and put It alongside of the 
1,619,000,000 pounds of butter and substitutes for butter, and 
then take the capacity of our own people and compare it with 
our imports and exports, I find that we are now just abont 
using in this country the fuil producing capacity of the farmer’s 
cow in field, factory, and elsewhere. ‘That is the condition for 
which those who believe in the protective idea are constantly 
laboring in this country, so that our consumption of the do- 
mestie preduct may about equal the domestic production. We 
have gotten to that ideal condition here; and Senators on the 
opposite side of the Chamber now, for the first time, have 
frankly avowed that they are throwing open to the competition 
of the butter producers of the world the production of the dairy- 
man and the farmer of the United States, for the express pur- 
pose of reducing the price. Then they object to my trying, in 
my feeble way here some weeks ago, to reduce the price of a 
substitute that the worker in the city, and the mine worker, and 
the shop worker, and the railroad employee are trying to feed 
their families on in this country. 

I have been through this fight on butterine and butter a great 
many times, and I have come to the conclusion that the best 
way to meet this question is to produce just as much butter in 
the United States as we can, multiply cows, raise the duty on 
butter, and let the cow and the American farmer have a little 
better chance to live in the world. It is only during about the 
last 10 years that the farmer has made any money. Just about 
the time he begins to get the mortgage off the place, just about 
the time there is something to live for, along comes the tariff 
reformer. 

I want to tell you now that you can not write a tariff bill and 
you can not govern this country by department experts and 
adding machines. Yet that is what you are trying to do, be- 
cause that is the way this bill was written. 

If we have reached that point, we might just as well now, 
since the evidence is in, take a vote as quickly as possible, 
because it is evident that nothing that can be said here will 
demonstrate the fallacy of the theories on which this bill is 
framed. It has got to he tried. It has got to be applied to 
the people who are producing the products that feed the multi- 
tudes of this country. After it has been tried we will know. 
About every so often we have to make this experiment, and 
we are facing the making of the experiment on butter. It may 
be considered a mere trifle, but bear in mind that $400,000,000 
worth of butter is equal to half the wheat crop of the United 
States. It is just about equal to half of it if you add the 
126,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine for good measure. That 
costs, figured at the jobbers’ prices, about 114 cents a pound; 
so we know just about what the production is. 

With the cattle supply the dairy goes along, not exactly as a 
by-product, but sometimes in that way. So, after all, in the great 
dairying area of the country wherever there is a farmer who 
sells milk, wherever he takes his cans to the railway station 
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in the morning to contribute his mite to the city’s supply, 
wherever there is a produce market for butter—a part of this 
$400,000,000 worth of 1910—he is interested in this matter. 

I will tell you why the jobbers’ price of butter remains at 
from 21 to 24 cents a pound, while I pay 40, 50, 60, and 65 cents 
the greater part of the year, and so do the rest of you who are 
now dwellers in cities. I will tell you why the price is where 
it is. Remember that the farmer or the dairyman who pro- 
duces the milk has it as his finished product, not his raw mate- 
rial. I will tell you why the price is keeping up as it is. It 
is because, without any expense, we are using it at home; we 
are using it in our own country. Our own people are taking 
practically the entire amount of the American production of 
this article. If we have to take out the toll for shipping to 
some other country, if we have to pay freight to the seaboard, 
and then the ocean freight to some other place, and pay the 
storage charges in transit, every dollar that is taken out by the 
inspector of the market or is tolled out by the common carrier 
comes out of the pound of butter produced by the farmer or 
the dairyman. Ultimately, the consumer pays some of it, and 
the producer pays the rest of it. 

The added price between 24 cents and 65 cents to you or me 
consists of the carrier’s charge, the inspector’s charge, the com- 
missions charged by those who handle the butter, and the profit 
of the retail grocer; so that by the time we get it, it is true, 
something is added. In the aggregate, however, we ate in 1910 
practically the entire $400,000,000 worth of production of this 
country, save the $1,135,000 worth; and from that, if you take 
our domestic product, you must also subtract the $300,000 of 
imports, leaving practically only $835,000 worth to be our net 
export after deducting our imports 

Now, we are reaching the condition where we are using our 
product. We are using it here, where we can get it at the 
most advantageous rates. About the time that happens, as sug- 
gested a bit ago, about the time the farmer is beginning to make 
something out of it, and is beginning to live, along comes this 
ery of “High prices! Let us lower them. Bring it in from 
Canada; bring it in from South America; bring it in from 
Mexico ”—if they ever quit their troubles there, so that they 
have time enough to milk their cows—“ bring it in from any 
place!” 

The result will be just what the Senator from Mississippi 
at last frankly states; it will be a reduction of the price. It 
has not been many quarterings of the moon since in the crowded 
city, where the wageworkers assembled—where many nationali- 
ties speaking many strange tongues were found—they were 
told that prices were beyond their reach. They were told they 
were suffering from an era of high prices. They were told 
they could not eat butter. They were told that it was a luxury; 
that they could not have any of the food that came off the 
farm, save the barest necessities of life, because the prices were 
so high. “ We intend to revise the tariff. We intend to smite 
the infamous act of 1909 hip and thigh. We intend to operate 
on it if you will give us a chance, and with our economic scalpel 
we will cut it to the bone.” What for? “To lower prices. The 
farmer is rolling in wealth. He is buying automobiles. He is 
getting insolent and husky in his sordid pride. He is too well- 
to-do. We will lower prices, and we will give you something 
cheaper to eat in the city.” 

It is the same old tale we have all heard for 20 years— 
arraying class against class, one occupation against another: 
“Reduce the price to the farmer, so that the wageworker may 
get the product cheaper.” 

All right. The people, some of them, took it for granted, and 
now we are here to revise the tariff, pursuant to the mandate 
of the people. What people? The majority? No. I am not 
going to inflict anything on you about the caucus. I never have 
been a caucus man in my life. I have stayed out of caucuses 
many and many a time. I have been put on the mat in them 
many, many times, too. I will never go into another caucus 
on legislation again. That has passed away. The day of the 
direct primary has come, and that is the only mandate I ever 
get from anybody. I will obey it, or I will resign. But the 
voice of the people demanded this revision, it is said. 

Did it? What proportion of the people? Forty one per cent! 
And then, when we actually got this august body into working 
order and its mechanism began to revolve, instead of the 41 
per cent we had 21 per cent ruling by caucus action; and that is 
legislation by the people; the voice of the people is the voice of 
God! The voice of a Democratic caucus! Heavens, what a de- 
generation! Twenty-one per cent legislating; and then it is 


irreleyant for me to inquire about a mere bagatelle of a couple 
of hundred millions! 

Ah, indeed, we are grown to be a mighty people. 
information. 


I have the 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I never expected to see the 
day when so much physical eloquence should be eyolyed out of 


so soft a substance as butter. 
with the reading of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. LANE (when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that the senior Senator from Oregon is absent 
from the city. He is paired with the junior Senator from 
Pennsylyania [Mr. OLIVER]. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brapiry] to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SarrrH] to the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Suirm of Michigan 
was called). I desire to make the same announcement as be- 
fore with reference to the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Smith], and desire to have that announcement stand for the 


I suggest, now, that we go on 


y. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. O’GorMAN]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Burtrici], and will allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Borah Dillingham Nelson Sutherland 
Brady Gallinger Norris Thornton 
Brandegee Gronna Page wnsend 
Bristow ones Perkins Warren 
Burton enyon Poindexter Weeks 
Catron La Follette Sherman 
Clapp lge Smoot 
Clark, Wyo. McLean Sterling 

NAYS—38. 
Ashurst Lea Robinson Stone 
Bacon Lewis Shafroth Swanson 
Bryan Martin, Va Sheppard Thomas 
Clarke, Ark, Martine, N. J Shields Thompson 
Fietcher Myers Shively Tiliman 
Hollis Overman Simmons Vardaman 
Hughes Pittman Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
James Pomerene Smith, Ga. Williams 
Kern Ransdell Smith, Md. 
Lane Reed Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING—238. 
Bankhead Culberson Jackson Owen 
Bradley Cummins Johnson Penrose 
Burleigh du Pont Lippitt Root 
Chamberlain Fall MeCumber Saulsbu 
Chilton Gof Newlands Smith, Mich, 
0 Gore O'Gorman Stephenson 

Crawford Hitebeock Oliver Works 


So Mr. Pace’s amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, im 
paragraph 209, page 58, line 4, after the words “ad valorem,” 
to strike out the words “dried blood, when soluble, 14 cents 
per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

209. Eggs, dried,-10 cents per pound; eggs, yolk of, 10 per cent ad 
yalorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 210, on page 58, as follows: 

210. Hay, $2 per ton. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out “$2,” where it 
appears in paragraph 210, page 58, line 6, and insert “$3,” so 
that if amended, the paragraph will read: 

210. Hay, $3 per ton. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the rate proposed by this 
amendment would be a reduction of 25 per cent on the existing 
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rate. It strikes me that is a pretty substantial change to be 
made all at one time. 

The principal competitor of the American farmer in the hay 
market is, of course, the Canadian farmer. It is a significant 
circumstance in that connection that the principal hay produc- 
tion in the United States is in the States along the Canadian 
border. The Canadian farmers are protected by a rate of duty 
of $2 per ton. The rate of the Payne-Aldrich bill is $4 per ton. 
The rate of the Dingley bill was $4 per ton. The rate under the 
Wilson bill was $2 per ton. 

Mr. LODGE, What does the Senator say is the Canadian 
rate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. ‘Two dollars per ton. 

We have arrived at about the same stage in the production 
and consumption of hay as was described by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHerman] in regard to the production and con- 
sumption of butter; that is, we produce just about the 
amount we consume. I admit that $3 per ton duty, which 
would average about 25 per cent ad valorem, is a substantial 
duty. It is a protective duty. I have no hesitation whatever 
in offering this amendment when I compare the rates on agri- 
cultural products with the rates fixed in this bil on manu- 
factured products which the farmer is compelled to buy and 
consume, rates that range from a mere revenue duty up to as 
high as 169 per cent ad valorem. ` 

Just at this moment I was very much struck, in examining 
this handbook prepared by the Finance Committee, or under 
its direction, to note that one class of farmers, located princi- 
pally in Southern States, raisers of tobacco, are protected by a 
rate on some kinds of tobacco, principally wrapper tobacco, of 
169 per cent ad valorem, a practically prohibitive rate. It is 
quite a significant circumstance that that article is one of the 
chief products in this country which is controlled by a trust. 
The legal department of the Government for a number of years 
has been engaged in an effort to dissolve this trust, so as to 
restore competition in the United States in tobacco. Yet this 
bill, which is supposed, among other objects, as I have heard 
them stated by the framers of the bill, to remove one of the 
causes of private monopoly in this country in the shape of 
prohibitive tariffs, selected that article which is the most con- 
spicuous subject of a trust and levied upon it a higher rate of 
duty than is contained in the Payne-Aldrich law. As stated in 
this handbook, the equivalent ad valorem on the imports of 
tobacco in this country in 1912 was a lower ad valorem than is 
levied in this bill. 

Now, Mr. President, there is no opportunity for the raisers 
of hay in this country to form a private monopoly. The price 
to the consumer will always be regulated and the consumer 
will always be protected by competition among American 
farmers. The same thing is true of the great mass of agricul- 
tural products, So there are not the objections to a moderately 
high rate upon hay and upon wheat and other products of the 
farm which can be urged and are urged with propriety against 
manufactured products which have been controlled and are 
controlled by private’ monopoly. 

In connection with this amendment, Mr. President, I ask 
leave to submit and have printed a statement showing the pro- 
duction of hay by States in the United States, which was pre- 
pared by the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna]. I will state so much of the table as relates to our 
imports and exports as a whole and to our total production in 
the United States. In 1912 there were produced in the United 
States 72,691,000 tons of hay, the farm value of which was 
$856,695,000. 

We imported in 1912 699,214 tons, and we exported in 1912 
59,730 tons, the value of our imports being $6,472,376 and of our 
exports $1,039,040. The revenue from the imports in 1912 was 
$2,796, 854.61. 

The remainder of the statement I will not read, but will have 
printed in connection with my remarks. 4 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator state the hay-producing 
States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The largest hay-producing State in the 
Union is the State of New York, which produced 5,900,000 tons 
in 1912. Among the other principal hay-producing States were 
Towa, 4,952.000 tons; Missouri, 4,148,000 tons; Ohio, 4,026,000 
tons; Michigan, 3,185,000 tons; Illinois, 3,266,000 tons; Penn- 
sylvania, 4.537.000 tons; and California, 3,825,000 tons. 


Over a million tons in that year were produced in each of the 


following States: Montana, Colorado, Utah, Idaho. Idaho pro- 
duced 1.938.000 tens; the State of Washington, 1,707,000 tons; 
the State of Oregon, 1,738,000. tons; West Virginia over a mil- 
lion tons, Nebraska over a million tons, Kentucky over a million 


tons, Tennessee over a million tons, Maine more than a million— 
nearly a million and a half tons; Vermont a little over a million 
and a half tons. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to his colleague? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I call my colleague's attention to the fact, 
which probably appears in his table, that the present duty is not 
a prohibitive duty at all; that in 1912 we imported, as he has 
just stated, over 699,000 tons of hay, while in 1910, with the 
same rate, we imported only 96,000 tons. So the imports in 
1912, at the $4 rate, were more than seven times what they 
were in 1910, showing that the $4 rate is by no means a pro- 
hibitive rate, and that as a matter of fact it is not too high a 
rate. In 1905 we imported 46,000 tons. So the increased im- 
portations are sevenfold under the present duty of $4 a ton. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is very true, and it illustrates the 
fact that a $3 rate will be still more a competitive rate than 
the existing rate of $4; in other words, I think it will be a 
rate which conforms to the competitive principle which has 
been advocated by many Senators on the Democratic side and 
a rate which will approximately put the American producer and 
the foreign producer upon an equal footing in the home market 
when you make allowance for the difference in the cost of 
transportation. 

The table submitted by Mr. POINDEXTER is as follows: 


Production in 1912. Tons. 
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Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word more. If the 
figures are correct in the handbook, we imported last year 
$6,472,757 worth of hay and exported $1,839,040 worth. We im- 
ported almost four times as much as we exported. 

Mr. President, I confess that in view of that fact there does 
not seem to be any crying necessity for reducing the duty on 
hay. Hay is a very important product in all the States border- 
ing on Canada. I know, as a matter of fact, that in my own 
State to-day there is scarcely any market for hay, and the 
reason why, as has been stated to me personally, is that they are 
waiting for Canadian hay. A gentleman with whom I myself 
have dealt somewhat in this line informed me that he saw no 
reason why he should buy American hay at the present rate 
when the duty was to be reduced $2 a ton, and, as he understood 
it, that $2 reduction of duty would reduce the price of hay to 
that extent. 

I think he will be mistaken on that point, but he said that he 
was not going to buy any hay until the tariff law which was 
under ‘consideration should go into effect. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire if this is one of the products 
where the benefit of the increased price, if there is any, will go 
direct to the farmer who produces the hay by his own labor? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. I know tens, and perhaps 
scores, of farmers in New Hampshire who have their last year’s 
crop in their barns because there is not any market for it, and 
the reason that is given to them why there is not any market is, 
as I have stated, that purchasers expect Canadian hay to come 

in under the new tariff law, and that they will be able to buy 
it cheaper than they can buy American hay. 

I had hoped that, in view of the fact that our imports already 
so largely exceed our exports, the rates in the existing law 
would not be disturbed. It affects a great many small farmers. 
I suppose it is a forlorn hope, but I will venture the hope that 
the modified rate the Senator from Washington has put in his 
amendment may at least be agreed to. I know of no reason 
why we should be legislating for Canada and against our own 
country. 

I had a letter from Canada not long ago in which my corre- 
spondent said that they were delighted with the outlook, and 
my intelligent correspondent suggested that they could hardly 
believe that such good fortune was coming to them. I really 
hope that the American farmer, as far as the hay product is 
concerned, may be considered rather than the Canadian farmer. 
Why not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from New 
Hampshire whether he is insisting upon the retention of the 
present duty on hay on the ground that it measures the differ- 
ence in the labor cost in this country and in Canada? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not know how that 
may be. I do know this, that there are men in New Hampshire 
who are raising hay, and for which they are getting, or did get 
last year, $16 a ton in the barn, 6 miles from market. I 
know that during a visit to Canada at the same time I inquired 
of a Canadian farmer, who raises equally as good hay as the 
American farmer, what he was getting for hay, and he said 
from $8 to $10 a ton. In that case it more than measured the 
difference, but I do know how as a general rule it would work 
out. But the proposition is to reduce the duty to $3. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would suppose that on account of the 
character of hay, it being rather light but at the same time 
very bulky, the freight rates would be tolerably high, and that 
competition, if it exists at all, would not exist far beyond the 
border line on either side 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is baled now, and it is not so very 
bulky. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It always has to be baled, and eyen when 
it is baled it is light in proportion to its bulk. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have noticed as we have gone on with 
these schedules that when we were discussing a product that is 
imported here from Europe we have been always told that we 
need a duty because wages in Europe are so much lower than 
they are in this country, and the Republican Party seems to 
have committed itself to the idea that duties ought to be 
framed so as to measure the difference in the labor cost here 
and in competing countries, allowing a profit for the manufac- 
turers. I Was curious to know, when we come to discuss com- 
petition between border products in this country and in Canada, 
whether the claim for protection was upon the same basis, the 
difference in labor cost, and especially I was anxious to get 
that information because I have heard it stated on the other 
side of the Chamber several times during these debates that 
there is practically but very little, if any, difference between 
labor cost in this country and in Canada. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have heard the same thing a good many 
times in this Chamber, but it is not correct; certainly not as to 
work on the farms. It is my privilege to go to Canada almost 
every summer. I regret that our Democratic friends are going 

to deprive me of that privilege this year. I have intimate 
knowledge of many matters relating to Canada both as to manu- 
facturing and agricultural industries of that great country, and 
I chance to know that the wages on the farm are not as high 
there as here. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Does the Senator think it costs $4 more to 
make a ton of hay in Canada, just across the border and within 
50 or 100 miles of the border, than it does in this country? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not argued that. I am not sure as 
to that. I know that they do sell hay very much cheaper than 
we do. 

; 5957 SIMMONS. On account of the difference in the cost of 
abor? 


Mr. GALLINGER. The difference of $4 may not be fully 
covered. But the difference in labor, in the value of the land, 
and the condition of living, as well as various other things, 
may well be taken into account. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Hampshire will permit an interruption—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think he will probably agree with me 
when I make the statement that wages are somewhat lower 
in the French Provinces in Quebec than they are across the 
line westward. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And in Ontario in agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In Ontario they are lower, too. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; certainly in the eastern part of the 
Province. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, But the wages in English-speaking Prov- 
inces of Canada are higher when -you get clear out to the 
Pacific coast than they are in the States just adjoining them. 
In between these two extremes the wages are virtually equiva- 
lent to one another. 

Now, that brings me to this consideration. It has frequently 
been said that wages were the cause of the standard of living. 
They are, as a matter of fact, a result of a standard of living. 
The French in Quebec have a different standard of living from 
the English-speaking people across the border and from the 
English-speaking people in the Provinces of Canada. They are 
much more saving; they live a much more simple life; they 
are satisfied with very much less profits; and so as a result of 
the standard of living wages are somewhat lower, not be- 
cu use 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator must remember that the 
French-Canadian, who has a lower standard of living, is not 
only invading our eastern States but he is likewise pushing 
westward. I am familiar with a city in Canada that in my 
boyhood had scarcely a French-Canadian in it, and now the 
population is almost one-half French-Canadian. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but the Senator will admit that as 
he goes westward or as he goes southward and separates him- 
self from his old environment he acquires an appetite for larger 
wages, and demands them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Undoubtedly, Mr. President; but I do 
really think that when we have imported practically four times 
as much hay in the last year as we exported we ought to be 
satisfied with that condition, and that we ought not to deprive 
the small American farmers along the Canadian frontier of 
the market they haye had at home for their hay heretofore by 
opening the markets of a foreign country to our consumers. 

I can not see that any good will come from it, and I do see a 
great deal of harm to the farmers, who need to be reasonably 
protected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator from New Hampshire 
think that $6,000,000 of imports, in view of the fact that we 
produce nearly $700,000,000 of this product, is rather a small 
importation ? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I+ very likely am old- 
fashioned, and very likely my views on the tariff question are 
somewhat old-fashioned, but I can not for the life of me see 
what advantage we are to get by adding to the imports of hay 
from our northern neighbor, thus displacing that amount of 
hay from the farmers along the border on our side. It will 
not largely decrease the value of the hay, but it will tend 
to displace a very considerable part of the American product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator calls attention to the importa- 
tions of 1912 being six and a half million dollars. I call his 
attention to the fact that for the year 1910 they were less 
than a million dollars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Les. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I presume that last year’s importations 
were somewhat abnormal. There may be some explanation of 
that, but I do not know what it is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That shows the enormous increase in 
two years, even with a $4 rate. It might be said that it was 
because of the shortage of the crop. The crop, as I remember, 
was not short in 1912; it certainly was not in the New England 
States; so that that would not account for it; but there was 
an enormous increase in the importations of hay in 1912, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me tall the Senator’s attention to the 
further fact that in 1896, when we had a duty of only $2 a ton 
on hay, the same as is proposed in this bill, the importations 
that year were less than one-half what they were last year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; the Senator is correct in that state- 
ment; but I think what we want to face, what we want to look 
at, is the great increase in the last two years, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire allow me right there? ; 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to take the Senator from the 
floor; I only desire to make a brief observation. The Senator 
from North Carolina has alluded to the imports of hay in 1896. 
The fact of the matter is that the farmers are great consumers 
as well as producers of hay, when you come down to that. It 
is true that others buy hay, but the farmers are the principal 
consumers; and in 1896, under the Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act, 
the farmers were unable to buy hay to feed and carry through 
their live stock; and so they shipped their stock, down to 
yearlings and lambs, into the market rather than buy the hay. 
That very largely accounts for that difference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is one other point to which I de- 
sire to refer. I do not know how much significance it has, but 
the enormous growth of the automobile industry is putting the 
horse, to a considerable extent, out of commission and lessening 
the market for the farmer so far as hay is concerned. I really 
feel that our friends on the other side ought to yield their iron- 
clad determination to put this bill through in the form it 
came from their caucus and let the duty stand at $3 a ton, 
which is a 25 per cent reduction from the rate in the present 
law. : 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina 
has referred to the difference in the cost of production. I do 
not know what that difference is in actual labor, but I do know 
that the Vermont farmer seeks to keep his farm in a good 
condition by fertilization. A good farmer will turn over his 
meadow and stock down his land once in five years, or one- 
fifth of it each year. He takes good care of his farm and 
he keeps up its value. The Canadian farmers, or many of them, 
simply take the fertilization out of the soil and sell it year 
after year. On the farms bordering on the St. Lawrence River 
on either side you will find a good strong clay soil, one that 
will stand this bad usage for many years. They are our com- 
petitors in the hay market. 

We certainly ought to protect the American farmer as much 
as we can, because the Canadian not only has the advantage 
of cheaper land, but is willing to wear cut his land and take 
out the fertilization and sell it in hay, while the Vermont 
farmer is trying to keep his farm in good condition. I believe 
he should be encouraged. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 


e— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Talking to one another as two farmers— 
and the Senator from Vermont and I are about the only two 
farmers in the body—does the Senator mean to tell me that the 
Vermont farmer, taking care of his land and fertilizing it, does 
not obtain an increased quantity of hay per acre at a decreased 
cost? 

Mr. PAGE. As compared with the Canadian farmer, I do 
not think so. He gets a better crop, but not at a less cost. 
The Canadian farmer is subjected to very little expense, except 
harvesting his crop. He is not a good farmer. He is taking 
fertilization out of the farm and selling it in hay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Then it must follow that your Vermont 
farmer is such a poor farmer that he puts more money into 
fertilizing his land and taking care of it than it pays him 
to put into it. x 

Mr. PAGE. No, Mr. President; not at all. > 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then if he is a good farmer and is farming 
intelligently he must make money by his intelligence, and if 
his competitor is inferior and unintelligent and is wasting his 
land and not fertilizing it, but taking the substance of his land 
out in the crop every year, then he ought not to be much of a 
competitor and ought not to amount to much. 

Mr. PAGE. He is a competitor to-day and will be for a few 
years until he has exhausted the fertility of his soil. The 
American farmer puts back into his land a part of what he 
takes from it, and therefore he is not able to produce so 
cheaply as his Canadian competitor who is each year selling the 
fertility of his land as hay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the lands of Quebec, if I am not mis- 
taken, haye been longer in cultivation than those in Vermont. 

Mr. PAGE. They have been; but they do not cultivate the 
lands there as they do in Vermont. They simply take the fer- 
tilization out of the soil and they sell it in competition with our 
farmers who are trying to be good farmers and trying to keep 
their farms in good condition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator mean to tell me that 
the Quebec farmer who does not take care of his land and 
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takes the substance out of his land in his crop can raise as much 
hay as the Vermont farmers do when they are taking care of 
their lands? 

Mr. PAGE. No; I do not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, does the Senator mean to tell me 
that the Vermont farmers, in spite of their superiority and 
intelligence in cultivating their lands in the proper way, get 
less profit out of them than the Canadian farmer who does not 
know how to take care of his land? 

Mr. PAGE. I do say, Mr. President, that the Canadian 
farmer oftentimes puts nothing into his farm. He merely har- 
vests the grass. He does not plow very much and does not fer- 
tilize the soil very much. His costs are low, his expense for 
harvesting is about $2 per ton, and he can underbid the Ameri- 
can farmer who does farming in a legitimate and proper manner. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I ask the Senator this question: 
What is the Senator’s experience and observation, or both, in 
regard to the number of acres of land that you can mow in a 
day with one hand, one mower? 

Mr. PAGE. Our Vermont farmers, who get up at 8 or 4 
o'clock in the morning, usually go around a 4 or 5 acre patch 
and cut it down before noon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, we do a little bit better in Missis- 
sippi; we sometimes mow 6 acres. The question I want to 
ask the Senator is, Does the Canadian farmer get over any 
more land than the Vermont farmer? 

Mr. PAGE. Probably not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Vermont farmer's land is well cul- 
tivated and produces fine crops of hay, and the Canadian farm- 
er's land is not well cultivated at all, and he merely gets 
what he finds growing wild, and he does not fertilize his land 
or take care of it, and he can not get over any more land than 
your farmer can, then the product of his labor through the 
day running a machine would be about 50 per cent of what 
yours would be, would it not? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; allowing the Senator's viewpoint to be cor- 
rect, but possibly we do not clearly understand each other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then he would have to be hired at half 
as much before you even equalized the labor cost? 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Mississippi is a farmer, and, 
being so, I can appeal to him with some little confidence that I 
will get the facts. He knows that the farmer who plows, who 
draws on the manure, and who then thoroughly harrows his land 
to Put it in good condition for the seed, puts much more money 
into the preparation of the soil, the cost of fertilizers, and .the 
cost of seeding down than he does into cutting his hay and 
hauling it to the barn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should hate to say that. I would regard 
that as very unintelligent farming; that would be farming for 
fun and not for profit. 

Mr. PAGE. It is a fact, Mr. President, that the cost of 
plowing, of harrowing, of fertilization, and of seeding is more 
than the cost of cutting and getting in the hay, which is about 
all the Canadian does, and I think the Senator ought to affirm 
what I say about that if it is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not do that; that would lead to 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, our friends on the other side 
seem to be so enamored of high duties that they seem disposed 
to insist upon a duty when there does not seem to be any reason 
for it at all. No one has heard any reason advanced why there 
should be a duty of $4 rather than $2 a ton on hay. It is not 
suggested that the former figure measures the difference in the 
cost of production; it is not suggested either that the imports 
would increase materially under the reduced rates; in fact, 
there are no figures to justify such a conclusion as that. The 
slightest attention to the statistics will disclose that there are 
never any importations of hay into this country at all except in 
seasons when the supply in this country is abnormally low. 

The distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER] is in error in saying that there was the usual produc- 
tion of hay last year. In 1912 the production was, as a matter 
of fact, quite large, but the importations for 1912 came from 
the production of 1911, and in 1911 the production was notably 
low. We produced in 1911 only 47,000,000 tons, as against 
64,000,000 tons in 1910 and 72,000,000 tons in 1912. Accord- 
ingly in 1912 we had an unusually large importation—699,213 
tons; but I might say in that connection that even 699,213 tons 
was only about one five-hundredth of the total production and 
could not possibly have affected the price except locally ; nation- 
ally it could not have exerted any influence upon the price at all. 

Now come to 1910. The importations for that year will give 
an index to the production in 1909. 
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The figures are given here at 64,000,000 tons; that is to say, 
whenever there is a normal production of hay in this country 
you do not have any importations. Look at it—96,000 tons 
out of a total of 64,000,000 tons—a perfectly negligible quan- 
tity of imports in 1910. 

What does that mean? It simply means that when there is 
a famine here and our people have got to get hay anywhere 
they can, it will come into this country in order to save the 
beasts that eat it from starvation, no matter what the tariff is. 
The effect of a duty upon hay is simply to make the price of 
hay high when it is already abnormally high. When the price 
is not high; when the ordinary conditions prevail, the duty can 
not possibly have any effect upon the price of hay at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is force in the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion, and yet, if there was a crop in 1911, doubtless 
that enabled the consumers to have a start until the new crop 
of 1912 came in, which would come in at the midyear, 

Mr. WALSH. The suggestion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire scarcely affects the case. I apprehend, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the most urgent demand for hay comes from those 
who are obliged to buy in order to keep their stock alive 

Mr. GALLINGER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly—within a very limited region 
along the border some advantage may accrue to some farmers 
in years of scarcity. So far as the great interior of this 
country is concerned, a duty on hay is like a duty on potatoes, 
with reference to which I will say a word presently. It does 
not make any difference at all; but, as a matter of course, 
with reference to a little region along the border, in years of 
famine here the farmer will get a little higher price for his 
hay. But look at the situation over that great extended area, 
the boundary line of my State, 700 miles in length, and 400 
miles along the northern line of North Dakota and 200 miles 
more on the line of the State of Minnesota—wheneyer a 
famine year comes the farmers in our section of country are 
obliged to buy hay wherever they can get it. If they can get 
it across the line, they want to go there and get it, and on 
that hay you impose a duty of $4 a ton, and we are endeavoring 
to reduce that duty to $2. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, of course the States 
bordering on Canada are insignificant in almost all respects 
compared to the great States of the Northwest and the Rocky 
Mountain region—certainly so in area—but we are neverthe- 
less contributing what we can to the Government of the Unjted 
States, and we do feel that our industries are entitled to Con- 
sideration. It is not quite the rule always to legislate in a 
way that will cover every portion of our great land; and when 
you come to consider the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Ohio, and Michigan, bordering on Canada, 
and then the States farther west than that, while in one sense 
they are insignificant yet in another sense they are extremely 
important. It is for those States that I appeal; and I really 
think that we are entitled to a good deal of consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I appreciate the soundness of 
the suggestion made by the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire, and I trust that nothing that I have said would 
give him any impressions that I was regardless of his section. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. It was once my privilege to 
travel through the State that the Senator from Montana so 
ably represents, and I remember calling my wife's attention to 
the fact that we had traveled through that State a distance 
that would have carried us from Concord, N. H., to the city 
of Washington. Then I understood better than I ever did be- 
fore the tremendous importance of that section of our country. 
I appreciate what the Senator says, and there is force in it. 

Mr. WALSH. I was simply desirous of inviting the attention 
of the Senator and of the Senate to the fact that the increased 
duty for which the Senator asks does the farmers of his State 
a benefit only in years of famine, when the prices are abnor- 
mally high, anyway; and that if you regard that consideration 
you put us in a situation, with a thousand miles of boundary 
line, where we shall be denied the opportunity in seasons of 
famine to go where we can get the hay cheapest so as to save 
our stock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I simply want to add a 
word, though perhaps it is unnecessary. When the plea was 
made that the great arid and semiarid regions of this country 
were entitled to some help from the Treasury of the United 
States to irrigate their lands and to enable them to produce 
perhaps twenty times as much as they were producing, the bill 
for that purpose received the vote of every Senator from New 
England. It was of no earthly account to us; but we were very 
glad to give our help to enable those great States, suffering as 
they were for want of moisture, to redeem their land and to 
multiply their products perhaps ten or twenty times. 


I am giad that I, for one, have never yet drawn the pro- 
vincial line in any vote I have ever cast in the Senate; and I 
am not going to do it now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senate, I can not allow the remarks of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to pass without an acknowledgment of the entire 
truth of the statement made by the Senator, that in the great 
struggle of which he speaks we were deeply indebted to the 
assistance of many distinguished representatives from New Eng- 
land. I cheerfully make bere an acknowledgment of the great 
national view they took of that question. I likewise do not 
desire to have it pass without remarking that we, by the devel- 
opment of the West, have afforded a market for the products 
of New England; and while they were performing a great na- 
tional service in that matter, they were not wholly regardless 
of their own interests. 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is true, Mr. President; just as we 
have reciprocally, by developing our manufacturing industries, 
made a market for the products of the Senator’s own section of 
the country. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I was not in the Senate 
Chamber during the first part of the discussion of this para- 
graph, but I gather from what I have heard since I have re- 
turned that an amendment has been offered increasing the duty 
on hay to $4 per ton. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Three dollars. 

Mr. THORNTON. My position on this subject ought to be 
pretty well understood by this time. I am always willing to 
vote for a sutlictent duty on farm products at least to equalize 
the conditions between the farmers of this country and the 
farmers of foreign countries; and Canada is just as much a 
foreign country to me as England or Germany or France. 

I understood the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsu] to 
say awhile ago that nothing had been suggested in the dis- 
cussion to show that it would take a duty of $3 a ton to put 
the American farmer on an equal footing with the Canadian 
farmer in this respect. I should like to know if that is con- 
ceded. I thought I understood the Senator from Montana to 
say that. He was here and heard all the discussion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, a duty of 
$2 a ton is imposed on American hay by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, so that this is an advantage to the American farmer 
of only $1 in duties. 

Mr. THORNTON, imposed by Canada, 
or $3? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Two dollars. 

Mr, THORNTON. We give a duty of $2, too. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Our present rate of duty is $4 and the 
Canadian tariff rate is $2. The present proposition is to make 
our tariff $3, as against the Canadian tariff of $2. 

Mr. THORNTON. The Canadian tariff on American hay 
is $2? 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes. 

Mr. THORNTON. And what is proposed here is an American 
tariff on Canadian hay of $2? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what the commiitee proposes; 
but the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. POINDEXTER] proposes a duty of $3. 

Mr. THORNTON. I should like to ask the Senator before 
he takes his seat, then, whether it has been shown that there is 
the difference in the cost af production that would justify it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. From personal observation which has 
covered a large number of years and an acquaintance with a 
great many farmers in Canada, I have no doubt of it at all. 
We have no statistics to show it; but that is my judgment, 
based upon personal observation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It seems to be the Canadian judgment that 
the Canadian farmer needs a duty of $2 to be able to compete 
with you. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; of course the Canadian has tried to 
protect his own industry, and we ought to adequately protect 
ours. 

Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, there seems to be a doubt 
about this. In case of doubt, I certainly propose to vote with 
the committee. If it were a plain case, I would not hesitate 
to yote against the committee. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, it occurs to me that one por- 
tion of this country is being overlooked in looking out for this 
hay matter. There is a foreign country south of us along the 
borders of New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. In New Mexico 
we produce a large amount of alfalfa hay. Our principal mar- 
ket for what we do not use ourselves is El Paso. We have 
entered into a treaty with Mexico in reference to the building 
of the Elephant Butte dam, under which we agree to give them 
40,000 acres of water from that dam down the Rio Grande. 


There is a duty of $2 
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That water will be distributed in the valley of the Rio Grande 
along down our border. In the valleys of New Mexico we can 
raise four crops of alfalfa hay a year, at an average of about 
a ton and a half an acre. In Mexico they will get the water free, 
while our people will have to pay $4 an acre for it each year. 
That is the stipulation in regard to the people in New Mexico 
who will get the water under the Elephant Butte dam project, 
while the people in Mexico will get the water free. The people 
in Mexico can raise six crops a year, being much farther south 
than we are, and closer to El Paso, our market. We can put 
hay into El Paso and sell it at about $10 a ton. The Mexican 
people will be able to put it in there and sell it at from $5 to 
$6 or $6.50 a ton, and make more profit than we can possibly 
make at $10 a ton. 

If either one of these propositions is enacted—that is, the $2 
duty proposed by the House, or the $3 duty proposed here now— 
it will practically wipe out the production in New Mexico of 
hay, which is our most valuable product from the soil, and will 
turn over our entire market to the Mexican people, as soon as 
they may get rid of their troubles. 

To use an expression that we use a good deal in the West, 
we are being “cinched” by this bill, because it allows the 
Mexican cattle to come over free and compete with our cattle 
raisers; it allows their sheep to come over free and compete 
with our sheep raisers; and it reduces the duty on lead and zine 
one-half, even by the amendment put in by the Senate, and 
allows those articles to come over and compete with our labor. 
The fact is that nearly every industry we have in New Mexico— 
in fact, every industry—will, in my judgment, be almost par- 
alyzed if this bill is enacted into law, and especially the in- 
dustry of raising alfalfa hay. That will go down with this 
duty on it, especially the $2 duty provided by the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. LANE (when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’Ss name was called). 
The senior Senator from Oregon is still absent. He is paired, 
as I have heretofore stated. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] to the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and will vote. I 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], who 
is absent. On that account I withhold my yote. I will allow 
this announcement to stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore} and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. He has not voted, and I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Savtspury] is paired for the day with the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I will inquire whether the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'’GorMAN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am paired with that Senator. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junier Senator from Maine [Mr. Bur- 
LEIGH], and will allow my vote to stand. 

The result was anuounced—yeas 26, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Lodge Sherman 
Brad Crawford McLean moot 
Brandegee Dillingham Nelson Sterling 
Bristow Gallinger Norris Townsend 
Burton Gronna Page Warren 
‘Catron Jones Perkins 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter 

NAYS—37. 
Ashurst Hollis Lane Martine, N. J. 
Bacon Hughes Lea Myers 
Bryan Johnson Lewis Overman 
Fletcher Kern Martin, Va. Pittman 


Pomerene Shields Smith, S. C. Tillman 
Ransdell Shively Stone Vardaman 
Reed Simmons Swanson Walsh 
Robinson Smith, Ariz. Thomas 
Shafroth Smith, Ga, Thompson 
Sheppard Smith, Md. Thornton 

NOT VOTING—32. 
Rankhead Cummins La Follette Root 
Bradley du Pont Lippitt Saulsbur; 
Burleigh Fall McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Gor Newlands Stephenson 
Chilton Gore O'Gorman Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Oliver Weeks 
Colt Jackson Owen Williams 
Culberson James Penrose Works 


So Mr. PoinpExter’s amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 213, page 58, line 11, after the word “bushel,” to 
insert “of 57 pounds,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

213. Garlic, 1 cent per pound; onions, 20 cents per bushel of 57 
pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 214, page 58, line 13, 
after the word“ packages,” to strike out “15” and insert “10,” 
So as to read: 

214. Peas, green or, dried, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar 
packages, 10 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I believe it is a mistake to 
reduce the duty on this article to 10 cents a bushel. The rate 
in the present law is low, being only 25 cents a bushel. The 
House reduced that to 15 cents, and the Senate committee has 
reduced it to 10 cents a bushel. 

I shall occupy the floor but a moment. I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the United States this is a growing 
industry. We have nearly 100,000,000 people, and for the year 
1909—1 do not happen to have the production for the later 
years—we produced a little more than 7,000,000 bushels, while 
Canada, right across the line, with 8,000,000 people, produced 
more than four and one-half million bushels. The same is true 
with regard to beans. We imported during the year 1912 a 
great quantity of peas of all kinds. I want to read just a few 
of the figures. 

Of green peas in bulk we imported 58,924 bushels, of the 
value of $124,484, and they brought a revenue of $14,671.27. 
Of peas for seed we imported 66,906 bushels, of a value of 
$238,010, and they brought a revenue of $26,762.40. Of dried 
peas we imported 725,289 bushels, of a value of $1,262,308, 
bringing us a revenue of $181,318.77. We imported 170,549 
bushels of split peas, of a value of $271,295, and it brought 
revenue of $76,747.38. We also imported a small quantity of 
peas in packages, amounting to 20,877 pounds, of a value of 
$1,609, which brought a revenue of $208.77. The total amount 
of revenue for 1912 was $299,708.51. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the committee must 
have overlooked the fact that we are now importing a large 
quantity of beans and peas. There are only a few States 
which produce this crop. ‘Taking the production of beans, I 
find that the States of Maine, New York, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Kentucky, Colorado, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia are practically the only States which produce beans in 
any quantity. I find that some States produce quite an amount 
of peas, but not a great number of States are engaged in the 
industry. We can not afford to produce them in my part of 
the country; labor is too high. I have personally tried to ex- 
periment with the production of beans and peas, but it is a 
losing proposition. 

The States that I have named are going to be injuriously 
affected. The Government is going to lose a great deal of 
revenue. 

It seems, Mr. President, that we ought at least to Jeave the 
rate as fixed by the House. A bushel of beans generally sells 
for about $3; 5 cents a pound. Ten cents a bushel is certainly 
a low rate. I believe that this is one item where the Senate 
committee can afford to adopt the House rate. It is true there 
is not very much difference. I believe that the old rate ought 
to stand. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to make a speech on this para- 
graph, but I wish to ask permission to have some tables 
printed showing the production in all the countries of the 
world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 

BEANS. 


Canadian rate: 25 cents per bushel. 
Payne rate: 45 cents per bushel. 
Dingley rate: 45 cents per bushel. 
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has been 10 cents a quart for them. That was true whether 
beans were worth $1, $2, or $2.50 a bushel. I took some par- 
ticular pains to inquire into this matter to see whether that is 
true generally, and I have found no exception to that rule. 
The poor man, for instance, who goes and buys a quart or 
two quarts of beans at a time pays 10 cents a quart for the 
beans, whether the farmer get $1 or $2 or $2.50 for a bushel 
of beans which he sells to the same groceryman. 

It has been thought at least that this duty of 45 cents a 
bushel has been instrumental in increasing the production of 
beans in the United States. Michigan and several other States 
produce a large quantity of beans. The Senator from North 
Dakota says they can not be grown on the soil of North 
Dakota because of the prohibitive cost of labor. We can grow 
beans in Michigan and many other States. They are a valu- 
able addition to the property value of the country. 

I submit, Mr. President, unless there is some probability 
that the consumer of beans is going to get the product cheaper 
it is a mistaken policy to reduce the tariff on beans so as 
possibly to encourage the importation of beans from abroad, 
unless, I repeat, there is some suggestion based upon even 
some kind of a probability that the retail price is going to be 
cheapened to the consumer. 4 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon me? Beans come 
under paragraph 202, and have been passed over and will be 
dealt with by the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I realize that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to appeal to the Senator not to 
take up time, as the paragraph has been passed over. i 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not taken up much of the time of 
the Senate, and I do not propose to do it now; but the Senator 
from North Dakota discussed the question of beans. I conf 
paragraph 204 was passed over without my attention having 
been called to it. I am not going to offer an amendment be- 
cause I know what the fate of it would be. I simply wanted 
at this time to call attention to one of the inconsistencies of, 
the bill. A subject has been taken for reduction which there ig 
not the slightest probability will result in a benefit to the con- 
sumers of the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 214, page 58, line 14, 
before the word “cents,” to strike out “25” and insert “ 20,” 
so as to read: 

Split peas, 20 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 214, page 58, line 16, 
before the word “cent,” to strike out “3” and insert 3.“ 
so as to read: 


Peas in cartons. pavers. or other similar packages, including the 
weight of the immediate covering, 4 cent per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in paragraph 215, page 58, line 17, 
after “azalea indica,” to strike out “and all other decorative 
greenhouse plants,” so as to read: 

Orchids, palms, azalea indica, and cut flowers, preserved or fresh, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator in charge of this schedule why these changes were 
made. I notice the law provides “and all other decorative or 
greenhouse plants,” and so forth, 25 per cent; and then 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was transferred. If the Senator 
will turn to paragraph 216, he will find inserted there the words 
“ or greenhouse ” before the word “ stock.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does that cover both decorative plants 
and greenhouse plants? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We thought so. The greenhouse people 
told us it ought to be there and not in the other place. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That puts it under a lower rate of duty, 
I see. What is the significance of the change made in the 
phraseology? The old law provided that azaleas should come in 
at 25 per cent ad valorem, and a change is made so that azalea 
indica comes in at that rate, but nothing is said about other 
azaleas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From the same authority we gather that 
this would cover the azalea. It was intended to cover the 
flowering plant. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator said they consulted a green- 
house authority. What greenhouse authority did the committee 
consult? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know the people’s names. There 
were several of them before us. I have the names over at the 
office. I will give them to the Senator some day, if he wishes 
them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. x 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary concluded the reading of paragraph 215. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understand the committee is 
considering an amendment which I called to the attention of 
the chairman of the committee with reference to the admission 
of flowering bulbs free of duty. If that is the case, I will not 
offer the amendment here, but will wait until the committee 
has had time to consider it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have examined the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington, and I will ask that the paragraph 
be passed over, ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 215 goes over, then, 
with the committee amendment agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 216, page 59, line 12, after the word “nursery,” to 
insert “ or greenhouse,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

216. Stocks,- cuttings, or seedlings of Myrobolan plum, Mahaleb or 
Mazzard cherry, Manetti multiflora and briar rose, Rosa Rugosa, 3 
years old or less, $1 per thousand plants; stocks, cuttings, or seedlin 
of pear, apple, quince, and the St. Julien plum, 3 years old or less, $1 
per thousand plants; rose plants, budded, grafted, or grown on their 
own roots, 4 cents each; stocks, cuttings, ind pri of all fruit and 
ornamental trees, deciduous and evergreen shrubs and vines, and all 
trees, shrubs, plants, and vines commonly known as nursery or green- 
house stock, not specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent a 
valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, going back to paragraph 
215, the matter which my colleague called to the attention of 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, for the information 
of the Senator from North Carolina, I should like to make a 
very brief quotation from a letter which I have from the Chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

The proposition of the senior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] is to amend this paragraph so as to permit the 
free importation of seed bulbs. The only attempt with any 
promise of success in the United States to grow bulbs, of which 
we import a million dollars worth a year from Holland, is in 
the State of Washington near the city of Bellingham. Though 
meeting with success, it is in every essential element an infant 
industry. Though just beginning, it has an excellent prospect 
of becoming an established industry of great value to the 
farmers in that section. For the purpose of facilitating and 
encouraging it, it is proposed to allow these farmers entering 
upon this new enterprise to get the mother bulbs, which require 
a cycle of years to mature, free of duty. 

I am saying this that the Senator from North Carolina, who, 
I understand, is going to consider this proposition, may have 
in mind the object of the proposed amendment. 

In this connection, very briefly, I will read from the letter 
which I referred to from the Bureau of Plant Industry; 


So far as known hyacinth bulbs are pro ted in this coun onl. 
at the bulb garden established by this department. near Bellingham, 


although hyacinths are the most important of the so-called Holland 


bulbs, use the areas in which the soil and climatic conditions are 
suitable for growing them are extremely limited, and wherever they 
can be grown successfully the land becomes very valuable. 

Answering the last paragraph of your letter I will say that the 
8 established a bulb propagating garden in the autumn of 
1908 on 10 acres of land near Bellingham, Wash.. which was furnished 
by the chamber of commerce of that city, with the necessary buildings 
and improvements, rent free, the cooperative agreement to run for a 

riod of 10 years, and the department to furnish the necessary bulbs, 
abor, and expert management. The object of the department in estab- 
lishing the garden was twofold, namely: (1) To propagata Holland 
bulbs for the congressional distribution in lieu of importing large quan- 
tities of these bulbs from Holland annually; and (2) to make the 
propagation of these bulbs a demonstration that Holland bulbs can be 
successfully wn on a commercial scale in the Puget Sound region 
with a view to establishing a new and profitable industry. 

I am pleased to be able to report that results so far obtained are 
very encouraging, and there is every reason to believe that in a few 
years the 8 established by the department will furnish all the 
bulbs required for the congressional distribution and sufficient data 
will have been accumulated to enable the department to publish ex- 
mee and detailed instructions for the information of anyone who 

esires to grow these bulbs commercially. However, several years will 
be required to complete the cycle of operations involved in treana the 
“ mother” bulbs and bringing the young bulblets to maturity, and there 
are many minor e cer of importance to be worked out, such as 
special methods of treatment, cultivation and handling, use of ma- 
chinery, and so forth, so that it is now entirely too soon to make any 
statement regarding the work, except that the ree made has been 
very satisfactory and we know absolutely that Holland bulbs can be 
propagated and grown in this country; but we are not justified in say- 

g now that ie can be grown with profit, which will be the most 
important point in the minds of prospective growers, 

* * * + * * s 

We therefore think that prospective bulb growers in this country will 
want the duty retained on all the so-called Holland bulbs except, pos 
sibly, mature“ mother“ bulbs imported solely for propagation, and that 
if bulbs for propsgstion purposes are admitted duty free such importa- 
tions should surrounded by such rigid restrictions as will prevent im- 
portations for other purposes without payment of duty. f such an 
arrangement can be enacted into law it will undoubtedly encourage the 
establishment of a new industry in this country. It is underst that 
bulbs valued at approximately $1,000,000 are imported annually from 
Holland, and it is believed that most of these bulbs can be propagated 
and grown in this country, provided that our growers can meet the com- 
petition of cheap labor in Holland. 


As a suggestion, Mr. President, I will offer, and ask that it 
may lie over, the following amendment to be inserted at the 
close of paragraph 215: 

Provided, That mature “mother” bulbs imported specifically for 
8 and not to be used for any other purpose shall be admitted 
ree of duty. 

I ask to have the amendment printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to say to my colleague that I have 
suggested exactly that amendment to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and have also handed to him a similar letter from the . 
department. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was not aware of that and only ask 
that it be considered-in that manner. 

Mr. JONES. I am glad, however, that my colleague read 
the letter into the RECORD, 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to read paragraph 217. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before we proceed to vote 
upon that paragraph, I wish to offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 59, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert as a new paragraph the following: 

2163. Potatoes, 15 cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the Canadian rate of duty 
on potatoes is 20 cents a bushel. The rate in our present 
tariff law is 25 cents a bushel. That is the same as the Dingley 
rate. The Wilson rate was 15 cents per bushel. 

In 1912, according to the figures that I have been able to 
obtain, we imported 13,740,482 bushels of the value of $7,175,376, 
which brought a revenue to the Government of $3,434,525. We 
exported in 1912 1,237,276 bushels of potatoes of the value of 
$1,414,297. The total production in the United States was 
420,647,000 bushels, and the farm value was $212,550,000. 

It is true there are only a few States that produce potatoes 
in quantities of more than 10,000,000 bushels—such States as 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Washington, Oregon, and California. 
Those are the States producing the largest amount of potatoes. 

I do not wish to delay the proceedings of the Senate further, 
but I will ask to have a statement which I send to the desk 
printed in connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, that will 
be done. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

POTATOES. 


Canadian rate: 20 cents per bushel, 
Payne rate: 25 cents per bushel. 
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' Dingley rate: 25 cents per bushel 
Wilson rate: 15 cents bushel. 
$3 apeta 1912: 13,740,482 bushels; value, $7,175,376; revenue, 
Exports 1912: 1,237,276 bushels; value, $1,414,297. 
Production, 1912. 
United States, 420,647,000. bushels; farm value, $212.550,000. 
States producing 10,000,000. bushels or more in 1912: Bushels, 
ne. 


40, 000 
Bushels. 


1 a 95 
FN a TO Ree LEN IIR SES EI v. . ww jj 

Sweden... a ee oe ee 669, 
Switzerland 

United Kingdom 


Production im all countries, 1911, 4,748,711,000. bushels. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 
[Putting the question.] The “noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, it seems to me that we ought 
to have a roll call on this amendment: Starch and dextrine 
and manufactured products made from potatoes have the Payne- 
Aldrich rate, or approximately the Payne-Aldrich rate, and still 
the product of the farmer, potatoes, are put on the free list in 
the bill. There is not any item in this bill which illustrates 
its discriminatory character against the agricultural classes 
more than this. For that reason I think we ought to have a 
record vote; and so, Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas is 
partially mistaken in his statement. Potatoes do bear in this 
bill a countervailing duty. A duty is put on them, and so 

long as Canada keeps her duty on potatoes our duty will remain. 
The Senator from Kansas is otherwise right, but potatoes. are 
not placed absolutely on the free list in this bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; but the countervailing duty does not 
apply to manufactured products; it applies only to potatoes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but the Senator made 
the statement that potatoes were put upon the free list, and I 
wanted it understood just what we did with them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the roll is called, in view 
of the course the discussion has taken, and particularly in view 
of the remarks of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 
I desire to say just a word. 

The Senator called our attention in the discussion to the duty 
on dextrin and stated that potatoes were on the free list, while, 
us a matter of fact, there is a countervailing duty on them; 
but for the present let us consider that potatoes are on the free 
list. The Senator seems to think that that is the most striking 
evidence of the discrimination in this bill against the American 
farmer. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
of diserimination. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well; one of the most striking, 

Now, Mr. President, as a matter of fact the duty upon pota- 
toes can not possibly affect the interest of any farmer in this 
country except the farmer living along the Atlantic seaboard. 
It is utterly impossible, by reason of the character of the prod- 
net and the freight rate that it carries, to produce potatoes and 
to transport them so that they can come into competition with 
the product of any foreign country at all. I have taken pains 
to inquire about the production of potatoes of my own State, 
znd it is diselosed that, although the soil of that State produees 
potatoes, as you will see from. the returns: of the Agricultural 
Department, with the most marvelous fecundity, we can not ship 
them beyond the borders of our own State, even omitting the 
consideration of the freight rate. 

You must bear in mind that potatoes are harvested on the 
very eve of winter. In order to preserve them for transporta- 


I will say one of the most striking evidences 


tion it is necessary to put them in a heated warehouse; and 


when you come to transport them you must provide refrigerator 
cars, or some other cars especially fitted, in order to protect 
them from the frost. The consequence of this is—— 

Mr. BRISTOW rose. 

Mr. WALSH. Just a moment. The consequence of this is 
that none of the interior States, or the Western States at least, 
can by any possibility get any advantage from a duty upon 
potatoes.. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if tite Senator will yield a 
moment, I will say that he may be right as te potatoes that 
are grown in Montana, but the potatoes that are grown in 
Kansas are shipped and consumed largely before the potatoes 
in Montana are matured. The very distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson] who sits behind. me, says that in this 
ae he has many times eaten potatoes that were grown in 

urope. 

Mr. WALSH. I have taken the pains to write to the railroad 
companies operating in the State of Kansas touching shipments 
of potatoes from that State. I have not yet been able to get a 
reply to an inquiry I addressed to them in substance like a 
letter sent by me to the railroads operating in Montana. 

Mr. BRISTOW, I will state to the Senator, if he will pardon 
me, that carloads, and I may say hundreds of carloads, of 
tatoes are shipped out of Kansas to the north, to 1 
and St. Paul, those being a portion of our market, every year 
when the crop is abundant, as it usually is along the Kansas 
River bottoms and valleys, and we market. them before the ex- 
cessive hot weather comes on, they being early potatoes, So 
the rule which the Senator would apply to Montana-grown po- 
tatoes is purely a local rule, which does not apply to. the great 
Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. WALSH. The conditions, Mr. President, will be aceu- 
rately disclosed in a letter which I received from the general 
os agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 

e says: 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKER. & Sr. PAUL. RAILWAY: Co., 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Hon. 2. J. WW. Chicago, August 8, 1973. 


ALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Str: Replying to your letter of the 4th instant in which you 
ask for certain statistics w reference to the movement of potatoes 
from Montana du the last three years, I have had this checked 
up carefully and find that the total movement of potatoes loaded at 
points in Montana is 8 light so far as this company is concerned. 
company loaded during the year 1911, 37 carloads, or 1,313,637 
4 2 during the year 1912, 91 or 3.290.183 pounds; for 

t six months, 1913, 28 carloads, or 974,130 pounds. 

Of the total of 156 cars loaded all were destined to points within 
the State of Montana except one car forwarded in March. 1912, from 
Alberton. to Hettinger, N. » which is a small local station on this 
company’s line not far from the Montana State line. There has been 

racticaily no surplus of potatoes from Montana to interstate destina- 
ms. 


I know there has been a surplus there because they have been 
feeding them to the hogs, and getting rid of them in anyway 
they could. 


are generally handl 
or in cars uipped with heaters, the movement being i 
equipment during warm weather. 

As to the present rates, they 


n ordinary 
are as follows: 


To St. Paul (minimum 40,000 pounds), from— Cents. 
St. Regis, Non ee per hundredwelght— 43 
Missoula: and Garrison „ĩ„%„„»9ĩ41490 2ꝙé0 do... 40 
Harlowton and Lewistown -_.....-....sS do 

To Chica (minimum 40,000 pounds), from St. Regis, per hun- 

. r AE eS 


If we could only get 75 cents a hundredweight we would get 
rich growing potatoes in Montana. 


Cents. 
Missoula and Garrison__._.-_--._-_-___-___ per hundredwelght— 57 
Harlowton and Lewistown d. 0a 


I trust this information is what you wished and would explain fur- 
ther that not oniy has there been no movement to St. Paul or Chicago, 
but the market condition, because of nearby supply, has been such that 
I do not understand there was any possibility a movement. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Fours, very truly, II. E. Presronr. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the freight rates on agri- 
cultural products out of Montana may be very exorbitant, I 
do not doubt that they are, for that is the experience of most 
Western States. I think all of the Western States have been 
handicapped by the very excessive rates of transportation to 
markets on western products. I believe that has been the 
universal experience. 

The shipment of potatoes in the early season, as well as in 
the late season, is a very important factor in our civilization. 
In Kansas in the early season we buy potatoes grown in Texas 
and Louisiana, which are shipped from those Southerm States 
to the North That is becoming: a: very important business in 
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certain southern sections of the country. Later in the season, 
‘I think that potatoes grown in the mountain States I know 
‘we consume in Kansas very large quantities of Colorado po- 
‘tatoes—later in the season, after the early supply is ex- 
‘hausted—and indeed the climate is such that potatoes grown 
in the South during the latter season of the year are not good, 
they are not palatable—we draw for our supply of potatoes 
upon the mountain States and the lofty altitudes. It is one of 
those industries in which the farmers of the country are uni- 
versally interested, and since the manufactured products made 
from potatoes carry a duty as high as the present law, or ap- 
proximately such, it seems to me it is grossly unfair to take 
off all the duty on the potatoes which the farmer himself 


produces. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, for the second time the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] has suggested that a duty 
ean do his section of the country no good; that it can only 
benefit the seaboard, or largely so. If that were so, it is a 
new theory to me that we must not impose a duty unless it 
benefits every section of the country. If that were so, we would 
not have any duties in this bill, because I apprehend there is 
not a single duty that advantages every section of the country. 
It is to the advantage of my section of the country that we 
should have free sugar; and yet I shall vote for a duty on sugar. 
As I said a little while ago it would be to the advantage of our 
section of the country to have free wheat, free oats, free corn, 
and all the staple agricultural products free, because we are 
dependent upon the great West for those products; but I shall 
vote for a duty on all those products. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] 
is the most industrious man in the Senate in preparing sta- 
tistics on agricultural products, and we owe him thanks for 
the work he has done. He has submitted a table on potatoes 
which is of great interest. It shows that we imported last 
year—lI believe there was a short crop last year, and, of course, 
we must make some allowance for that—we imported 13,742,482 
bushels and exported last year 1,237,276 bushels; in other words, 
we exported one-tenth as many bushels of potatoes as we 
imported. 

From that table it appears that the entire production in the 
United States last year was 420,647,000 bushels; and of that 
amount Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Washington produced 
more than one-half. Almost every one of those States will 
come in competition with our northern neighbor if potatoes 
are put on the free list. I for one do not believe that the 
countervailing duty is going to be of very much account, be- 
cause the moment Canada finds that our markets are open to 
her agricultural products she will remove the duty on the prod- 
ucts that we may send into Canada, because she can outsell us, 
and will outsell us; she will invade our markets and strike a 
serious blow at the manufacturing industries of our country. 

Mr. President, I suppose it is useless—of course I know it is 
useless—to appeal to the other side; but I am again going to 
express the hope that reason and generosity will combine in the 
minds of our Democratic friends, and that they will see the 
justice of voting for the amendment which the Senator from 
North Dakota has submitted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr, President, I want to ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for just a moment, to add a word in connection 
with what has been said by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. It is true, as the Senator has stated, that the freight 
rate is against us in the West; but I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that if a bill offered by the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] were enacted into law there 
would be a possibility of all the States doing some business in 
the way of producing potatoes. If we had in the Agricultural 
Department, as his bill provides, a division of markets, the 
people of Washington would not need to pay $2 a bushel for 
potatoes when potatoes are rotting in the fields of North 
Dakota. 

As the Senator from Montana has so well said, the freight 
rates are high; but the Senator, I think, will agree with me 
that, if we make it a business to produce potatoes to a large 
extent that difficulty can be overcome, because we have always 
found that the railroads will meet us half way. 

Potatoes are a perishable product, but if the farmers had a 
place to which to ship their potatoes, knowing that they would 
get some return, the business would be carried on by the people 
of every State, The trouble is that when you consign a carload 
of potatoes to a commission house, very often you will get a 
letter in return asking you kindly to remit for the freight. 
There is no way in which the farmer can dispose of this per- 
ishable product and be sure of fair returns, and for that very 
reason the American people, those who live in the cities, are 
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paying four and five times as much as they ought to pay. The 
farmer lets his potatoes decay in the ground rather than to take 
them out, because the high price of labor will not justify his 
doing so. But, as I said before, if a system of distribution 
such as the bill of the Senator from Georgia proposes to estab- 
lish, a division of markets, in the Department of Agriculture, I 
believe the whole problem would be solved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LANE (when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S name was called). I 
make the same announcement with reference to the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'GorMAN]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirxn] to the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] aud will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 3 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the transfer of my general pair with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root] to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] and therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrrks] to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHrecps] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator fronr 
Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Brady Jones Norris Smoot 
Brandegee pe eos Page Sterling 
Bristow La Follette Perkins Thornton 
Catron Lodge Poindexter Townsend 
Gallinger McLean Ransdell Warren 
Gronna Nelson Sherman 
NAYS—35, 

Ashurst Lane Reed Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Lea Robinson Stone 

ryan Lewis Shafroth Swanson 
Pletcher Martin. Va. Sheppard Thomas 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Shively Thompson 
Hughes Myers Simmons Tillman 
James Overman Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
Johnson Pittman Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Kern Pomerene Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—37. $ 

Bankhead Colt Jackson Shiclds 
Borah Crawford Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Culberson MeCumber Stephenson 
Burleigh Cummins Newlands Sutherland 
Burton Dillingham O'Gorman Weeks 
Chamberlain du Pont Oliver Williams 
Chilton Fall Owen Works 
Gar Goff Penrose 
Clark, Wyo. Gore Root 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Saulsbury 


So Mr. Gronna's amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 217, page 50, line 16, after the word section,“ to 
strike out “20” and insert “15,” so as to read: 

217. Seeds: Castor beans or seeds, 15 cents per bushel of 50 pounds; 
flaxseed or linseed and other oil seeds not specially provided for in this 
section, 15 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
to this paragraph. I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote on it, 
3 I observe that quite a number of the Senators have 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 59, paragraph 217, line 16, it is 
proposed to strike out “15” and insert “20” in lieu of the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that that amend- 
ment is not in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to say a word on this 
matter. I realize that the House provision was for a rate of 
duty of 20 cents, and the Senate has amended it to read “15 
cents.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The same purpose will be served 
by rejecting the committee amendment. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Precisely the same purpose. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I understand that. 
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We produced last year in the United States practically one- 
third of the world’s crop of flax. The world’s production in 
1911 was 98,622,000 bushels. Last year the production in the 
United States was 28,073,000 bushels. Only a few of the West- 
ern States produce flax. North Dakota is the largest producer. 
Among the others that produce flax are Montana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado. The imports last year were nearly 
7,000,000 bushels, of the value of $13,048,513, and they brought 
a revenue of $1,718,065.31. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. SHIVELY. For what year is the Senator giving the 
statistics? 

Mr. GRONNA. I am giving the statistics for 1912. The im- 
ports for 1912 were, to be exact, 6,872,261 bushels. I said that 
in round numbers they were 7,000,000 bushels. 

Flax can not be called.a basic necessity. It is not an article 
of food. While a duty of 15 cents has been left, I can see no 
reason why it should be reduced at all. 

The Linseed Oil Trust, which, I believe, belongs to the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, controls this industry; and whatever we save to 
this great monopoly we take out of the Treasury of the United 
States. There can be no question about that. It simply takes 
from the American farmer that much money and puts it 
into the pocket of the Standard Oil Trust. 

Why a reduction should be made in the duty carried in this 
paragraph is more than I can understand. I do not under- 
stand by what logic it can be argued that if you are to haye a 
duty at all the present duty should be cut practically in two. 

Of course, I have no personal feeling against the Standard 
Oil Trust, but I prefer to give the advantage, if there is any 
advantage, to the American farmers and distribute it among 
from seven to ten millions of people rather than to this great 
monopoly. It certainly will result in a great loss to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. It will result in a great reduction in 
the revenue we shall receive. It will not reduce the price of oil. 
The farmer, when he buys his oil from the Standard Oil Trust, 
pays all the way from $1 to $1.35 a gallon. Last year he sold 
his flax, which is an expensive crop to produce, at the rate of 
about $1.25 a bushel. A bushel of flaxseed will make at least 
8 gallons of oil; and then the by-product is sold for a very 
large sum of money, made into oil cake, and exported. 

I shall not delay the Senate further. I simply ask to have 
printed in connection with my remarks a short table showing 
the production in different States and the different countries of 
the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FLAXSEED. 

Canadian rate: 10 cents per bushel, 


Payne rate: 25 cents per bushel. 
Dingley rate: 25 cents per bushel. 


Wilson rate: 20 cents per bushel. 
sR gt 1912: 6,872,261 bushels; value, $13,048,513; revenue, 
sag rt 1912: 4,323 bushels; value, $12,160. 
Production 1912: 28,073,000 "bushels. 
Production 1 States. Bushels. 


OE I ES Di REE RIOR NESS IL RNR Te ER 
Minnesota 


World's production in 1011 98.622.000 bushels. 
Production of principal countries. Bushels. 


19, 370, 000 
= 7,867, 

- 23, 424, 000 
— 66 


Apen io 2 
een re Oy ae TRUS EERE 
Sebi tial ine oe a x 22° 544. 000 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, it seems to me we ought to 
have a roll call on the amendment of the committee. Like 5 5 
Senator from North Dakota, I can not see why it is necessary to 
reduce this duty, which is a reyenue duty which the Linseed 


Oil Trust pays. Everybody admits that it will not affect by a 
penny the price of linseed oil. The price is fixed by a combina- 
tion and a trust. You may put it on the free list, and it will 
be sold for exactly the same price. Every cent that is taken 
out of the Treasury will simply go into the pockets of the com- 
bination that controls this commodity. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the committee amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'GORMAN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BURLEIGH] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Suri! to 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owxrn] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Root] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, PEN- 
ROSE] to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KERN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HrroHcock] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STONE. I should like to inquire whether the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. STONE. I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—36. 
Ashurst Lane Reed Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Bryan Martin, Va. Shafroth Thomas 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thompson 
Hollis Myers hively Thornton 
Hughes Overman Simmons Tillman 
James Pittman Smith, Ariz, Vardaman 
Johnson Pomerene Smith, Ga Walsh 
Kern Ransdell Smith, Md. Williams 

NAYS—22. 
Brady ronna Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee ones Norris Sterling 
Bristow ig kis Page Townsend 
Catron La Follette erkins Warren 
Crawford Lodge oindexter 
Gallinger McLean Sherman 

NOT VOTING—37, 

Bankhead Colt Shields 
Borah Culberson Tin itt Smith, Mich, 
Bradley Cummins McCumber Stephenson 
Burleigh Dillingham Newlands Stone 
Burton du Pont O'Gorman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Fall Oliver Weeks 
Chilton Goff Owen Works 
Clag pp Gore Penrose 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Root 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Saulsbury 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
Sh reading of paragraph 217 was continued, as follows: 


ppy seed, 15 cents per bushel of 47 pounds; mushroom spawn, 
con a nach seed, 1 cent per pound; canary seed, 1 cent per pound, 
caraway seed, 1 cent per pound; anise seed, 2 cents per pound, 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the items “ canary seed,” “ caraway 
seed,” and “anise seed“ may go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would a good deal rather the Senator 
would make his motion, if he has one to make, and let us get 
rid of this paragraph to-day. We have been all day long on 
six or seven paragraphs of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall take very little time, and it will not 
take very long in the morning. I simply want to be heard on 
these three items. It is now after 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator let vs have a vote on the 
other committee amendment in the paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply ask that these items be passed over 
for to-day, and we will take them up the first thing in the 
morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We can take a vote on the committee 
amendment and then let the matter go over until to-morrow. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 217, page 59, line 
25, after the word “section,” to strike out “10 per cent ad 
yalorem” and insert “5 cents per pound,” so as to read: 

Seeds of all kinds not specially provided for in this section, 5 cents 
per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary concluded the reading of paragraph 217. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill can now be temporarily laid aside. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 7 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, August 16, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 15, 1913. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieut, Col. George A. Zinn, Corps of Engineers, to be colonel 
from August 12, 1913, vice Col. William T. Rossell, who ac- 
cepted an appointment as Chief of Engineers, with the rank of 
brigadier general, on that date. 

Maj. William W. Harts, Corps of Engineers, to be lieutenant 
colonel from August 12, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. George A. Zinn, 
promoted. 

Capt. Francis A. Pope, Corps of Engineers, to be major from 
August 12, 1913, vice Maj. William W. Harts, promoted. 

First Lieut. James J. Loving, Corps of Engineers, to be cap- 
tain from August 12, 1913, vice Capt. Francis A. Pope, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul S. Reinecke, Corps of Engineers, to be 
first lieutenant from August 12, 1913, vice First Lieut. James J. 
Loving, promoted, 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Charles Linnell Austin, of Pennsylvania, midshipman, United 
States Navy, to be second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Corps, with rank from August 13, 1918, 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Wilfred E. Clarke to be a lieutenant in the Navy from 
the 30th day of March, 1913, to correct the date from which he 
takes rank as previously confirmed. 

Lieut. Robert V. Lowe to be a lieutenant in the Navy from 
the 16th day of April, 1913, to correct the date from which he 
takes rank as previously confirmed. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Claude A. Bonvillian to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 15th day of June, 1913. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1913: z 

Edwin Guthrie, 

Frederic T. Van Auken, and 

Wiliam A. Hodgman. 

MARINE CORPS. 


First Lieut. Russell H. Davis to be an assistant quarter- 
master in the Marine Corps with the rank of captain from the 
12th day of August, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 

Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 15, 1913. 
Enyors EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Paul S. Reinsch, to be enyoy extraordinary and minister 

plenipotentiary to China. 

Madison R. Smith, to be enyoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary te Haiti. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


William P. Cresson, to be secretary of the legation of the 
United States at Quito, Ecuador. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Thomas Scott Mayes, to be collector of internal revenue for 
the fifth district of Kentucky. 


POSTMASTERS, 


ARKANSAS, 
W. O. Bartlett, Hamburg. 
John F. Hunt, Mammoth Spring. 
W. B. Kyle, McCrory. 
GEORGIA, 
Sanford P. Darby, Vidalia. 
Vivian L. Stanley, Dublin. 
ILLINOIS. 
Michael P. Bergen, Gillespie. 
James E. Brady, Cullom. 
M. D. Brubaker, Iuka. 
James Carr, Scales Mound. 
B. R. Croxen, Peotone. 
Wiliam M. Dooley, Highland Park. 
B. F. Moberley, Windsor. 
Frank Stone, Shelbyville. 
Virgil J. Swarm, St. Elmo. 
Jobn W. Troy, Arthur. 


KANSAS. 
Harvey ©. Peterson, Eskridge. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Joseph E. Barnett, Easthampton. 
MINNESOTA, 


Jason Weatherhead, Ada. 


MISSOURI, 
C. B. Ellis, Vandalia. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Walter F. Clayton, Ocean Grove. 
Lemuel H. Mathews, Barnegat. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 
R. P. Gardner, Mount Holly. 
George W. Waters, Plymouth. 

TENNESSEE, 
W. F. Holland, Kingston. 
TEXAS, 

L. V. Holbert, Bremond. 
Edwin Hall Homan, Fort Bliss. 
John W. Robbins, Clyde. 
Charles M. Wallace, Liano. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 
S. M. Lambert, Berwind. 
Jacob L. Price, Smithfield. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Eeecutive nomination withdrawn August 15, 1913. 
EXCISE BOARD FOR THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 


Frank B. Lord to be a member of the Excise Board for the 
District of Columbia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, August 15, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Impress us, O God our heavenly Father, with the eternal 
possibilities which Thou hast wrapped up in us and with the 
great responsibilities Thou hast laid upon us as individuals, 
that we may unfold them to full and symmetrical proportions 
unto the image of Thee, who didst breathe into us the breath 
of life and made us living souls, that we may reflect Thy glory 
in our characters after the similitude of the world's Great Ex- 
emplar, the author and finisher of our faith. For Thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, August 12, 1913, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : : 

S. 2689. An act amending an act entitled “An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the en- 
largement, extension, remodeling, or improyement of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 


James J. Walsh, to be collector of internal reyenue for the blic buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 


district of Connecticut. 


uildings, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2689. An act amending an act entitled “An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the en- 
largement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913; to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that he had approved and signed joint resolu- 
tion of the following title: 

On August 12, 1913: 

H. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution making appropriations for cer- 
tain expenses incident to the first session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY, AUGUST 19. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Tuesday next, August 19. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on next Tuesday. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I-move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole, for the purpose of 
calling up bills on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House, for the purpose of considering bills on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


WETCH HETCHY. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent for a special 
order was obtained to consider to-day, August 15, House bill 
7207, known as the Hetch Hetehy-San Francisco waterworks bill. 
Now, I take it, inasmuch as the caucus is pending, that this bill 
will probably be one of too long duration to be taken up to-day, 
but T would not like anything to intervene that would displace 
the bill, and therefore I ask unanimous consent that next Tues- 
day, if necessary, be set apart as a day certain on which to 
take up this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dent], the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] asks that next Tuesday be substituted for to-day for 
the consideration of the Hetch Hetehy bill, and that the order 
be made similar to the one with reference to to-day. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Under the unanimous-consent agreement, is not 
the order now before the House the question of the considera- 
tion of the Hetch Hetehy bill? 

The SPEAKER. Unless the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Frrrts] to change it to next Tuesday is agreed 
to. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] asks unani- 
mous consent to change the special order, hitherto obtained, 
with reference to the Hetch Hetchy bill, so that Tuesday next 
will be set apart, and so forth, instead of the 15th of August, 
for the consideration of the same, and that it shall be a con- 
tinuing order. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7207. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R, 
7207, the Hetch Hetchy bill. That motion takes precedence of 
the motion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no objection to stating that I shall 


move that the committee rise after going into committee. I 
make the motion in order to preserve our status. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 0 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
There are 151 gentlemen present, not a quorum. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as there is a Democratic 
caucus at 2 o’clock, and it would probably take an hour to get a 
quorum here, I moye that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Tuesday, August 19, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examina- 
tion and survey of the Gasconade River from Gascondy to 
Arlington, Mo. (H. Doc. No. 190); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination, plan, and estimate of cost of improvement of 
waterway from Columbia and Camden to Charleston, S. C. (H. 
Doc.: No. 191); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of North Fork of Coquille River, Oreg., for a dis- 
tance of 18 miles up the stream from the mouth (H. Doc. No. 
192); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination of Red River, Tex. and Okla., from the mouth of 
the Washita River to the mouth of the Big Wichita River (H. 
Doe. No. 193); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Sabine River as far as practicable aboye Orange, 
Tex. (H. Doc. No. 194); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Milton Harbor and Mill Creek, N. Y. (H. Doc. 
No. 195); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustration. 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on survey of 
waterway from New York Bay to Delaware River and from 
Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay (H. Doc. No. 196); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of preliminary 
examination of East Fork of Coquille River, Oreg., for a dis- 
tance of 8 miles up the stream from the mouth (H. Doc. No. 
197) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed. 

9. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Acting Chief of Ordnance, United States 
Army, submitting, as required by law, the report of the com- 
manding officer of Watertown Arsenal of “tests of iron and 
steel and other materials for industrial purposes” made at that 
arsenal during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War, 
submitting an estimate of appropriation to replace ordnance, 
medical, and signal stores lost by the National Guard of Ohio 
during the recent floods (H. Doc. No. 198); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War, 
submitting an estimate of appropriation required to cover a 
deficiency in the appropriation for regular supplies, Quarter- 
master’s Department, for the fiscal year 1913 (H. Doc. No. 199) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


1913. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr, SHARP, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7384) to authorize the payment of 
an indemnity to the Italian Government for the killing of 
Angelo Albano, an Italian subject, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 45), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6382) 
to authorize the city of Fairmont to construct and operate a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 
Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 46), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5891) authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge across White River at New- 
port, Ark., reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 47), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3406) 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Sabine 
River at Orange, Tex., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 48), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1681) £9 extend the time for coustructing a bridge 
across the Red Lake River, in township 153 north, range 40 
west, in Red Lake County, Minn., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 49), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6878) to 
authorize Robert W. Buskirk, of Matewan, W. Va., to bridge the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at Matewan, Mingo County, 
W. Va., where the same forms the boundary line between the 
States of West Virginia and Kentucky, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 50), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LAFFERTY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1353) to 
authorize the Board of County Commissioners of Okanogan 
County, Wash., to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Okanogan River at or near the town of Malott, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 51), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1985) to authorize the county of Aitkin, Minn., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Aitkin County, 
Minn., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 52), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3086) granting a pension to Caroline Langen- 
kamp; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7452) granting a pension to William L. Lehman; 
Committee on Invalid Peusions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7393) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
mund P. Miller; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7450) granting a pension to Charles Arpin; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 7468) providing for a mili- 
tary highway between the city of Savannah, Ga., and Fort 
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Screven, Tybee Island, Ga.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 7469) to authorize the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across the 
Little River at or near Lepanto, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7470) to authorize the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of a bridge across Black River at or near 
the section line between sections $ and 9, in township 20 north, 
range 5 east, being a short distance south and east of the town 
of Corning, Clay County, Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOODS: A bill (H. R. 7471) for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection of & building at Algona, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7472) 
authorizing the city of Beaufort, a municipality chartered under 
the laws of the State of South Carolina, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across Beaufort 
River, in Beaufort County, S. C.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 7473) to provide 1-cent post- 
age rate on local letters, and reduce the rate of postage on first- 
class mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HAYES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 119) allowing 
the importation free of payment of duty, customs, fees, or 
charges, of all mosaics or mosaic work for the Memorial Church 
at Leland Stanford University, California; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 7474)- granting a pension 
to Robert Longbothom; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7475) granting a pension to Lucinda 
Randall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7476) granting a pension to John R. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7477) granting a pension to Eyaline Welch; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 7478) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas C. Lyon; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 7479) granting a pension 
to Mary M. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 7480) granting a pension to 
Josephine Chambers and minor son; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7481) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Dayenport; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7482) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sampson M. Wade; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 7483) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Richey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 7484) for the relief of Stanley 
J. Morrow; to the Committee on Claims. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7485) for the relief of David W. Stockstill; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 7486) for the relief of George 
W. Watts; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7487) granting an increase of 
pension to George Brockhagen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 7488) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaretha Auten; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7489) granting an increase of pension to 
F. O. Mansfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7490) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Weitzel; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALLIN: A bill (H. R. 7491) granting a pension to 
William R. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 7492) granting a pension to 
Wesley C. Beatty; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7493) granting a pension to Thomas 
Forsyth; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: Petition of sundry mem- 
bers of Follansbee ‘Lodge, No. 1, Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, favoring the passage of legislation 
to restore order and civic liberty in the town of Winton, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Labor. $ 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of the council of the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, favoring Government ownership of the tele- 
graph and telephone; to the Committee on Interstate and For-. 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the council of the city of Youngstown, State 
of Ohio, and the council of the elty of Schenectady, of the 
State of New York, favoring the national*ownership of the 
telegraph and telephone systems; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. . 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Fulton Grange. No. 66, Patrons 
of Husbandry, protesting against the repeal of the administra- 
tion feature of the parcel-post law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 7449) 
for the rélief of Harriett Randle; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of the board of education of San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution 
5; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Charles T. Jacobs, of San Jose, Cal., favoring 
the passage of the Page bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Utah, pro- 
testing against mutual life insurance funds in the income-tax 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of sundry life insurance companies of the 
United States, protesting against mutual life insurance funds 
in the income-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the fruit dealers of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
protesting against the provisions of the tariff bill relating to 
bananas; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of D. O. Watson, of Ogden, Utah, protesting 
against H. R. 4653, by Mr. Sabath; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Miss Mathilde Dorenge, of the Salt Lake 
City High School, of Utah, protesting aguinst a duty on books 
in foreign languages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Papers to accompany bill granting a pen- 
sion to William R. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of the Ohio Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring the passage of H. R. 2972, to regulate the sale 
of gold-filled watch cases; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of Capron Camp, 
No. 22, of the State of New York, favoring the ‘efforts of ‘the 
watchmen, messengers, and gatemen at Ellis Island, Immigra- 
tion Service, to improve their condition regarding compensation; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Allied Printing Trades Council -of the 
State of New York, protesting against the proposed reduction 
in tariff rates on printed matter; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of W. A. Scott, 
Fargo, N. Dak., protesting against exempting mutual life in- 
surance companies from the income-tax bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Sarunpay, August 16, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. There are very few Senators here. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: i 


Ashurst Catron James Martin, Va. 

Bacon Clarke, Ark. Johnson Martine, N. J. 
Bankhead wio ones Nelson f 
Borah Cummins Kenyon Gorman i 
Brady Dillingbam Tn rman 
Brandegee Fall La Follette 

Bristow Gallinger ne 

Bryan Gronna ge ns 

Burton Hollis MeLean Pittman 


| if it leads to debate 


AUGUST 16, 

Pomerene Shively Sterlin: Townsend 
Ransdell Simmons Sutherland Vardamnan 
Robinson Smith, Ariz Swanson Walsh 
Shafroth Sarien? Sieh —— Willi 

, Mich. ompson Wilia: 
Sheppard Smith, S. C. —. — * 
Sherman Smoot 


Tillman 

Mr. JAMES. My colleague [Mr. Braprry] is detained from 
presence here by reason of illness. He is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I Will allow this announcement 
to stand for the day. d 

Mr. GALLINGER. The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. | 
BURLEIGH] is detained by illness, and probably will not return 
during the present session. I regret to say that he is unpaired. | 

Mr. LANE. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from | 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is unavoidably absent, and that he 
is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. { 

Mr. GRONNA. My colleague [Mr. McOumner] is necessarily 
absent, due to illness in his family. He ‘is paired with the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NxwLANDSI. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that ‘the senior ‘Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STEPHENSON] are detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of sickness. TI will allow this notice to stand for the day. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
on the roll call. A quorum is present. 

MEMORIAL. | 

Mr. JONES. I present a memorial adopted at a meeting of, 
the wholesale commission merchants and fruit dealers of 
Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against an import duty on ba- 
nanas. I move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF—RAW WOOL, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
next Thursday, the 21st instant, at the close of the morning busi- 
ness, I will address the Senate on the pending tariff bill, par- 
ticularly with reference to raw wool. 

INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE. 


Mr. O’GORMAN. From the Committee on Foreign Relations 
I report back favorably with amendments Senate resolution 141, 
in reference to the invitation of the Austrian Government to 
send official delegates to the Fourteenth International Statistical | 
Institute, to be held at Vienna September 7 to 13, 1913, and 1 
submit a report (No. 102) thereon. I ask unanimous consent. 
for its immediate consideration. It provides that we shall ap- 
point, I think without expense, one or two representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. O’Goraran 
July 24, 1918, as follows: í 
Whereas the Government of Austria has invited the Government of the 

United States to be resented by official delegates at the fourteen 


y th 
session of the International Statistical Institute to be held at Vienna 
September 7 to 13, 1918: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Department of ‘State is authorized to accept this 
invitation and SLs ped one or more official — ge to represent the 
United States at this session of the Internation: Statistical Institute: 
Provided, Such arrangement can be made without requiring any special’ 
appropriation for the purpose. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I may state that the committee reports an 
amendment authorizing the President of the United States to 
accept the invitation instead of the Department of State. The 
Secretary perhaps had better read ‘the report. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I hope the Senator will not require the re- 
port to be read, but let it be printed. I suggest to the Senator, 


Mr. O’'GORMAN. It will not. I am not anticipating one 
minute of discussion on it. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there is any debate, I hope the -Senator | 
will withdraw it. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. There will be no debate. The convention 
is to take place in about three weeks, and it is necessary, if the 
President be authorized to accept the invitation, that he receive 
the authorization at once. The report is not long; it is very 
short. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will simply inquire of the Senator pre- 
cisely what subjects are to be taken up at this session of tho 
International Statistical Institute. } 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I will say that I know no more about it 
than the report itself indicates. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, there can be no objection to it. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. It is a matter of courtesy. 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from New York one 
|} question. The wording of the resolution evidently carries tha 

‘idea that there shall be no expense to the Government, and I 
understood the Senator to say that that is his understanding. 
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Mr. GORMAN. That is my understanding. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Both resolutions? There are two 


Mr. SMOOT. Although I think the wording is that there shall | of them. 


be no expense provided for by a special appropriation, Let the 

Secretary report the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The committee recommend that the resolu- 
tion be agreed to with the following amendments: 

In line 1 strike out the words Department of State” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words President of the United States,” 
and in line 5 strike out the word “special,” so that the reso- 
lution will read: 

Whereas the Government of Austria has invited the Government of the 
United States to be represented by official delegates at the fourteenth 
session of the International Statistical Institute to be held in Vienna 
September 7 to 13, 1913: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the President of the United States is authorized to 

accept this invitation and appoint one or more official delegates to rep- 

resent the United States at this session of the International Statistical 

Institute: Provided, Such arrangement can be made without requiring 

any appropriation for the purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee strikes out the word “special.” That is what I was 
going to speak of, and ask the Senator to accept that amend- 
ment, Of course, if there is a request for an appropriation here- 
after the Senator will see to it that such a request is not to be 
entertained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES. I ask the Senator from New York if the idea 
is that the President shall inquire around and see if he can find 
some private individual willing to spend his money to serve on 
this commission? 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. I assume that there are citizens of this 
country who are particularly interested in this work who will 
be very glad to receive a designation from the President to at- 
tend the conference; of course, at their own expense or that of 
the institute. 

Mr. JONES. Do the delegates from the other countries have 
their expenses paid by their Governments or are they selected 
in the same way? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I do not know, but I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Washington what is well known generally in this 
Chamber, that it frequently happens in accepting invitations 
of this character the resolutions provide that the President may 
send commissioners or representatives without expense to the 
Government. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator think that is a good custom? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I think so. For instance, there may be an 
international architectural conference, and at such a conference 
the architectural societies of the country would indicate one or 
two of their members, and the suggestion would be made that 
they be designated, and they would go at their own expense or 
at the expense of their society. Such resolutions come in very 
often. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments proposed by the com- 
mittee. A 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. s 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 2998) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Burch (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2999) to foster commerce between the United States 
and foreign countries by facilitating the reexportation in bond 
from ports of the United States of goods imported into the 
United States, duly entered for warehousing, and stored in 
bonded warehouses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 3000) for the relief of Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder, 
commodore on the retired list of the United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Nayal Affairs. 


CONDITIONS IN MEXICO, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from yesterday. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will inquire if that is the resolution 
introduced by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Pennsylvania is not to 
be present to-day, and I ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. ; 


Mr. GALLINGER. By the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; whatever resolutions were offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I know nothing about others. 
tesa VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be passed over, 

en. 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN MEXICO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution coming over from a previous day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

ee SIMMONS. I see that that Senator is not in his seat, 
and 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Washington is not in his 
seat just now. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over without 
prejudice. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. BACON. What became of the last resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide reyenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, for the peace of mind of the 
Senators who for exterior reasons may be,compelled to remain 
on the inside of this Chamber during my remarks I will say 
that I intend to occupy less time than my notes indicate. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to a few items in 
the history of the plumage trade, and to that particular phase 
of the plumage trade which is involved in the pending tariff 
bill. I do this because I assume that it is a subject with 
which but few Senators are familiar and because I am en- 
couraged to believe that every Member of this body is in sym- 
peed with the general purposes of the amendment which I haye 
offered. 

As far back as 1876, Prof. Newton, of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds and author of the British sea-birds pres- 
ervation act of 1868, wrote to the London Times as follows: 


Like others of my brother naturalists, I have been long aware by 
report of the enormous sales of birds’ feathers which are being con- 
stantly held in London, but the particulars of them do not, except by 
accident, come before us. Chance has thrown in my way a catnlogns, 
or portion of a catalogue, of one of these auctions, and its contents are 
such as to horrify me, for I had no conception of the amount of destruc- 
tion to which exotic birds are condemned by fashion—an amount which 
can not fall speedily to extirpate some of the fairest members of crea- 
tion, for I must premise, for the benefit of your nonornithological read- 
ers, that it is chiefly, if hot solely, at the breeding season that the most 
3 and therefore the most valuable, feathers are developed in 

rds. 


The trade to which this statement refers was sustained by the 
wholesale destruction of the rarest and most beautiful birds 
in the world, wherever they might be found, afd since that 
time the plumage trade has increased in its activity as the birds 
have decreased in numbers, until to-day it extends into every 
nook and corner of the earth where a bird of bright plumage 
may be found. 

In 1886 the first Audubon society in this country was formed 
in Massachusetts, and the purpose of this society, together with 
that of the ornithologists’ union, formed that same year, was— 


to discourage buying and wearing for ornamental purposes the feathers 
of any wild bird, and to further otherwise the protection of our native 
birds. We would awaken the community to the fact that this fashion 
of wearing feathers means the cruel slaughter of myriads of birds, and 
that some of our finest birds are already decimated. 

In 1887 Mr. W. E. D. Scott, the naturalist, called the atten- 
tion of the people of this country to the wholesale slaughter of 
the American plumage birds, this list including such birds as 
the plover, terns, sandpipers, and other varieties of the smaller 
game and insectivorous birds. Later I shall refer to some of 
the articles published by Mr. Scott. 

In 1893 Mr. W. H. Hudson, the author of “ The Naturalist in 
La Plata,” said: 

How long will women tolerate a fashion- which involves such whole- 
sale, wanton, and hideous cruelty as this? * * * If in every pulpit 
in the Jand this shocking story of the egrets were told, porsiya or once 
humanity would prove stronger than fashion. * * t it be 
clearly understood, once for all, that the feathered woman is a eruel 
women: that for the sake of a passing fashion, which pleases no ra- 
tional being and should disgust all who can think and feel and under- 
stand, she brings dishonor upon her sex and robs nature of its beauty 
without adding to her own. 


Lord Lilford, president of the British Ornithologists’ Union 
from 1867 to 1896, in his book, “ Birds of the British Islands,” 
said: 


Here It would seem appropriate to notice the wanton destruction of 
this and many kindred species that has been carried on all the world 


at least, a very considerable check 8 
business by the action of the Ladies’ Societ 
Birds, an association that can not be too widely made known or too 
highly commended. I would strongly urge all ladies who 77 7 honor 
me by reading these notes, to enroll the ves as members of really 
beneficent society, whose only object is the preservation from wanton 
destruction of some of the most interesting and beautiful of organized 
creatures, 

In 1899 Prof. Newton, in the Public Ledger, again tried to 
impress upon the British public the need of bird protection, and 
in speaking of the egret he said: 

It is a fact known to everyone who will take the trouble to inguire 
that all these egrets are shot down at thelr breeding places while they 
are building thelr nests or rearing their young, and that if so be 
that the latter are hatched, they die of hunger on their parents’ death, 
the breeding places being absolutely devastated br the plume hunters. 
The personal experience on this t of Mr. W. B. D. tt, a com 
tent and unimpassioned. witness, has never been and can not be refu 
as regards the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of North America, where these 
settlements of the birds are all but extinguished; but the same thing 
goes on ail over the world wherever egrets are found in numbers 
sufficient to make their destruction a profitable enterprise. 

In 1898 Lord Wolseley, commander in chief of the British 
army, forbade the wearing of osprey plumes by the army 
officers, giving it as his reason that the plumes were taken from 
the birds in the nesting season. 

In 1902 the Government of India issued an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the exportation from British India of skins and feathers 
of all birds except the feathers of ostriches, and skins and 
feathers “exported bona fide as specimens of natural history.” 

If India 11 years ago could take this step, it seems to me the 
United States should be willing to prohibit their importation 
to-day. 

A strong attempt was made by the feather trade to secure a 
modification of this ordinance; but as it was based upon a most 
thorough investigation the request of the feather trade was 
denied. 

In 1906 Queen Alexandra of England took the matter up 
publicly and stated that she never wore egret plumes herself, 
and would certainly do all in her power to discourage the 
cruelty practiced on the beautiful birds. 

In 1908 Lord Avebury introduced into the House of Lords a 
bill to prohibit the importation of plumage. It passed the 
House of Lords July 21, 1908, and was introduced into the 
House of Commons July 22, but did not reach its second read- 
ing before the close of the session. Similar bills have been 
introduced into the House of Commons since that time, but haye 
failed to come to a vote. 

The foregoing facts and quotations I have taken from a pub- 
lication issued by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
published in London in 1911, entitled“ Feathers and Facts.” 

The efforts of the feather traders to deceive the public and 
block legislative interference in England should throw consid- 
erable light on the present situation in this country. I quote 
again from the authority to which I have just referred: 

The trade have been slow in taking serious steps to defend themselves, 
and the history of the defense is somewhat curious. Feathers having 
been proclaimed the fashion, {t is evident that the feather importers 
relied on the belief that-the voice of fashion was stronger than the 
voice of either science or humanity. Some little time, however, after the 
formation of the Society for the Protection of Birds and of the Shel- 
borne Society, when women all over the country were being made 
acquainted with the facts concerning the osprey” or egret plume, the 
remarkable fraud of the “artificial osprey” came into existence. The 
egret feather was no longer to be labeled “real.” Milliners’ and drapers 
assistants were instructed to assure lady customers that these delicate 

rays were manufactured by the million out of quills and other mate- 
rlal by an army of factory workers, who earned their living by this 

leasant and artistic work. That the lie was detected and akg aimed 
by every naturalist who took one of the so-called artificial plumes 
in his hand made no difference whatever to the persistence and assur- 
ance with which It was affirmed and repeated. 

The fraud flourished until the time of the House of Lords committee 
in 1908, when it became evident that the force of mere assertion and 
repetition, which had proved so successful with the uncritical publie, 
would not stand investigation before a serious tribunal. The invention 
of “artificial ospreys was suddenly discarded for that of “ moulted 
feathers.” The “artificial” osprey was admitted to be real, but it was 
no longer cruel to wear real plumes—they had been simply “ picked up.” 
That they had simply béen picked out of the nests after the birds 
had raised young and left them. 


FICTION VERSUS FACT. 


The possibility of an imitation osprey was never denied by the society ; 
that such a ching might be made by ingenious manufacturers was pretty 
certain, though it could never stand the simple tests which at once 


put upon this ai ous 
for the Protection of 


reveal the true feather. 


Avausr 16, 


The aim of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has been 
from the first to seek out facts. It investigated the facts concerning 
the ostrich feather and came to the conclusion that, although cruelty 
might be practiced, it was not necessarily involved in the procuring of 
the plumes and that the business stands on a wholly different plane 
from that which is dependent upon the killing of countless wild birds. 

When the “artiñ osprey” was heralded in the papers and in the 
milliners’ shops the society asked again and again to furnished with 
an artificial plume and to be directed to the factory where such things 
were made As neither at was ever complied with, and as it was 
proved that the feathers of the heron and egret were being widely sold 
as artificial, it was only possible to form one conclusion. 

When, shortly after the House of Lords committee made its report, 
a letter signed “Leon Laglaize"” was being circulated the society took 
the same course. The letter did not commend itself to serious atten- 
tion, since it was without the name of recipient or publisher 
and contained a statement with regard to herons’ nests which was 
obviously untrue. Nevertheless the society wrote to the British 
resentatives in the country concerned and published their replies. ta 
full. The proceeding of the trade in quoting a short extract from this 
evidence and suppressing the rest n: no comment. 


VENEZUELA, 


Mr. Downham, representing the plumage trade In 1908, says: 

“The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has published, with 
one exception, nothing more than empty contradictions from people who 
have no experience or knowledge of the Perera country or the con- 
ditions under which the feathers are collected. * * The one ex- 
ception, confirming the evidence obtained by the trade, is contained in 
a letter from His Britannic Majesty's minister in Venezuela, under date 
of eee 14, 1909, directed to the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, an although it does not fully agree with all that has been pub- 
lished by the trade on the subject, it is undoubtedly a report which has 
poan 5 pals after very careful investigations,” (The Feather 
„ P- . 


HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S MINISTER'S STATEMENT, 


One portion of this report which “does not fully agree with all that 
has been published by the trade is His Majesty's minister's verdict 
upon the evidence furnished to him and by him to the society: 

“From the evidence before me I have no manner of doubt that the 
vst majority of the egret plumes exported to Europe are obtained by 
the slaughter of the birds during or about the breeding season, and that 
no effective regulations exist or, indeed, owing to local conditions, can 
exist for the control of this slaughter, and that the letter of Mr. Leon 
Laglaize of July 29, 1908, gives a 8 erroneous impression of 
the conditions under which the industry of collecting the plumes is con- 


“ducted in Venezuela.” 


ALL THE BIRDS OF BRIGHT PLUMAGE ARE IN DANGER. 


The plumes of the egrets and herons form but a fraction, though a 
33 fraction, of the whole trade. With rd to the thousands 
of ALUNAN S or © SALA TERENE can ve MAIADAS oe tetas 
of “a "or “mou feathers” caa ; no person 
has dared to invent such a fable. ; p 

Efforts, too, may be made bee gi spy i the detail of sales from bein 
made pas: It may be argu that birds are catalogued for whieh 
there known to be no market; that the names by which they are - 
catalogued are not the correct names; tbat certain birds can not be 
nearing extermination because there are still recesses of forest and 
swan which the hunters haye not yet penetrated. But unanswerable 

s re 
RARE SPECIES. 


The arguments advanced by the trade amount to this: If a yery small 
number of a given species are offered for sale, they come “ accidentally.” 
If,“ says Mr. Downham. 

Ii rare birds come to the salesrooms from time to time it is be- 
cause those who killed them, and who would have killed them in any 
case for sport or food, have sent the skins on the off-chance of their 
purchase by collectors. 

Readers of The Feather Trade may picture the native of New 
Guinea, or the traveler in Mexico, cooking his biue bird of paradise 
or his quetzal, and carefully 5 skin to forward to Houndsditch 
in the hopes of a bid from the Natural History Museum. But Hounds- 
ditch, it would scem, does not know them when they come. Mr. 
Buckinnd cites an instance of 12 of the rare atan or Prince Rudolph 
bird of paradise, being found by him amon; he skins in Cutler 
Street; “10 birds of paradise, blue, dull,” ing the catalogue de- 
scription afforded of female and uniledged male birds. (Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts, December, 1909. 

These are the birds, presumably, that come by units. Should they 
be represented by, sai a couple of hundred in a year of such a rare 
species as the lyre ird. we are asked to believe that so small a 
number proves—not that the bird is being extirpated and larger num- 
bers can not be obtained—but that as the trade has secured so few it 
can not be the plume hunters who are endangering the spe: 

THE “ WASTE MATERIAL” THEORY, 


Should, however, some species be represented by thousands or tens 
of 8 dr su vesting to scientific men the shooting out of wholo 
colonies, the upholders of the feather trade argue, with equal facility, 
that if so many birds are to be bad there must be plenty left behin: 
If it is proved that birds are being recklessly killed in one district, 
it Is held to be a satisfactory answer that there are unexplored wilds 
where the hunter has not penetrated yet. When American bird lovers 

assionately denounce the traders who have filched from them their 
—— and ibises and onbills, Mr. Downham, of The Feather Trade, 
seeks to soothe them with the assurance that he had read in a recent 
book of the existence of herons and spoonbills in Spain. According 
to this ingenious spokesman of the tra it is never, under any cir- 
cumstances, the trade that is at fault, never the trade which kills, 
At most it is merely the dog which trots behind and picks up tho 
birds, getting the feathers by way of reward. When man opens up fi 
new land, we are assured, he naturally shoots “all that runs or, fil 
and the plume hunter follows in his wake in order to utlilze “ was 
material in making ornaments “which some women insist upon 
In the forest and the swamp, and on the remote ss 

in Guiana and Papua and, 


1 | 
Could the veriest child ties? This, we are to sup- 
pose, is why the plume hunter is held at bay by force of arms and 
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stringent laws in civilized lands; this is why such reports as the fol- 
lowing constantly come from countries where naturalists write of the 
facts within their own experience, 


EVIDENCE FROM SALE ROOM AND CATALOGUE, 


Shortly after the importation of plumage prohibition bill had passed 
through the House of Lords in 1908 the trade stopped detailed ad- 
vertisements of their sales and ceased to publish any reports on them 
in the Public Ledger. They now contend that figures from catalogues 
are misleading, as the same consignment of birds may be offered many 
times. Humming birds. which continue to appear in cratefuls, have 
been unsalable, according to Mr. Downham, for 20 years; yet at the 
sale on February 7, 1911, one firm catalogued no fewer than 20,820 of 
these birds. Jn 1905 a different firm put up 12,500. If this is the sup- 

ly in the market of birds which are not wanted and not used, and 
havi not been wanted for 20 years, it is difficult to imagine the reckless 
slaughter which must be perpetrated and the numbers that must be 
killed of birds which are in active demand. 


NOT WANTED, 


The fact that a particular bird is not wanted for the time belng is 
no proof of its safety. As in the case of the grebe, it may suddenly 
be again declared “fashionable,” It is stated also by Mr. Downham 
that some birds are brought into the market merely as an experiment. 
They are killed, not because there is a demand for them, but on the 
chance that the demand may be created. ‘This again shows the danger 
i waen every species of finely plumaged birds stands until legislation 
uterferes. 

Visitors (there are very few, and they are not welcomed) to the 
Cutler Street warehouse can see for themselves the piles of brilllant 
bodies of trogons from Guatemala, cocks of the rock from Guiana, 
toucans, with thelr wonderful beaks sliced throngh to form a “ handle” 
for the adjacent breast plumes; orloles, bright-hued finches, tanagers, 
crowned pigeons from New Guinea, emu skins, wings of sea swallows, 
hundreds and thousands of quills. and tumbled in among the.“ various 
bird skins” which have no names will be found little flycatchers and 
cuckoos and sober-plumaged bodies that seem to offer no special target 
for the hunter. Very possibly in this mixed bag many a strange and 
rare species Is “knocked down" without recognition, for plume dealers 
are not ornithologists. (Feathers and Facts, pp. 16-25, 27.) 


GAME BIRDS AND POULTRY. 


The trade dwells a good deal on the use made of game birds and of 
8 This suggests the need of precaution in any legislation. The 
oura pigeon of a single land, the Impeyan pheasant of the Himatayas, 
the Argus pheasant, the Chinese pheasant are included in the milliners 
a of “game.” In 1899 the Society for the Protection of Birds in 
China (Shanghai) memorialized the British Government on the subject 
or “the great and rapidly increasing destruction at present overtaking 
the pheasant in China.” 

The trade to which we refer Is that which, originating in the exi- 
gencies of fashion, calls for the export of the entire skin of the 
preasant and its ravages, even at its present initial rate, are sufficient 
© threaten the species with extinction. The necessities of such a trade 
Feathers and skins taken in breedin 
prement of the market. (Celestia 


recognize no “close season.” 

time are well suited to the 

Empire (Shanghai), Sept. 11, 1 
SHORE BIDS, 

There are included In the Limicolw several species that are game 
birds in name only, their bodies being so small that they sess no 
value whatever for food purposes. Thousands and thousands of these 
beautiful and graceful creatures have been slaughtered solely for their 
plumage, thelr diminutive bodies not being considered of enough value 
2 — to the market. (Report of National Audubon Association, 

06.) 

Tun WILLOW GROUSE, 


In “A Russian Province of the North,” by Alexander Platonovich 
Engelhardt, governor of the Province of Archangel, translated b; 
‘Cooke, His Majesty's consul at Archangel, the author writes of willow 
grouse („ Koropatki"): “ We brought back on the Nordenskiold a 
cargo of 000 pocan: or nearly 10 tons, of these wings. They are ex- 
ported from Archangel to serve as trimmings for ladies“ hats. The 
white plumage has this special advantage, among others—that it can be 
dyed any color, and in this way be converted into the feathers of par- 
rots or any other bird, for selling purposes.” “The glossy skins of 
black-throated divers’ necks are, also, to my knowledge,” says Mr. 
Harvie-Brown, the well-known ornithologist, “ sold in vast quantities at 
Archangel for . 45 Is it not shameful that such birds, even if still 
abundant as Koropatkl,’ should be killed simply for their plumage?” * 

All these birds were killed in the nesting season for their 
plumage. £ 

Twenty-two thousand pounds of grouse wings means at least 
200,000 game birds killed for their feathers and the bodies 
thrown away. 2 

Before I come to some items relating more particularly to the 
destruction of birds in America, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the claim made by the trade in London that the 
protection of the plumage birds will throw many people out of 
employment: 

Tun PLUMAGE IMPORTATION BILL. 
A.—THR LABOR QUESTION. 


It was the favorite contention of the trade that— 


the bill, if passed—the bill pending in the House of Lords—would 
throw out of employment thousands of British workpeople— 

That was in the hearing before the committee of the House 
of Lords— 
3 protecting the life of a single bird.“ (The Feather Trade, p. 


To which statement Mr. Downham adds: 
“We have thousands of workmen and workwomen to consider.” 
BRITISH LABOR. 


The question of the thousands of workpeople may be considered first, 
Fashion has never shown the slightest inclination to consider the case 


of workpeople Injured in a change of materials or of trimmings. It 


bas not even considered the case of the manufacturers. The fancy 
feather trade is, however, happily one in which the industrial question 
is very little involved, as the material gives less labor to the workin 

class than probably any other kind of trimming that could be, an 

would be, employed In its place. The profit does not 12 to pay the 
wages of a large number of hagds; it goes to the few firms who con- 
duct the business. This was brought out very clearly in the examina- 
tion of trade witnesses before the House of rds committee. It was 
then showu that of the imported feathers 80 per cent go out of Eng- 
land to be made up In foreign factories; with Bo per cent of the goods 
English labor bas, therefore, nothing to do. The remaining 20 per cent 
give employment, during a portion of the year only, to young women 
who are engaged at other times in manipulating ostrich feathers and 
making artificial flowers. One trade witness said: 

“The trade does not go on eres it is mostly in the fall of the year 
when these birds are employed. In the summer season our firm makes 
paaa towers, and otber people employ themselves with ostrich 
eathers. 

Should the plumage of wild birds be no longer obtainable, ostrich 
feathers and poultry feathers will remain; and there can be no doubt 
that the use of artificial flowers and berries, and of ribbons and fancy 
ornaments would Increase and would give more employment in the labor 
market than Is now given hy the Importation of wild-bird plumage. Said 
Lord 55 in questioning Messrs. Sciama’s representative at the 
comm ee: 

“Q. 270. You say that the bill would diminish the demand for tabor 
in this country, but ns it would replace a certain quantity of feathers 
which are wn abroad by a certain quantity of articles which ara 
made In this country, clearly it must tend to increase the demand for 
labor in this country?’ ó 

What hod Mr. Dowham to say about his thousands of workmen and 
workwomen? Ile said: 

“On the guestion of labor, there may not be so much difference one 
N the other, but I can not admit that it would increase under the 

5 OSPREY AND HORSEHAIR, 

To make up the tale of workpeople, the trade now propose to Include 
in the list of those whose employment will be gone the men who handle 
the goods In the docks and the assistants in the feather departments of 
drapers’ shops. Perbaps there should also be included 13 ot 
the horsehair that comes over as top dressing for smuggled bird skins. 
(See p, 63.) On the other hand might be urged the Increased work 
afforded, not only to the young ladies in the artificial-flower side of retail 
businesses but the workers in all those factories (in the air) which the 
trade not long ago swore were engaged in the manufacture of artificial 
888 If, as a witness for the trade stated to the committee on July 
8, 1908, “ ospreys can be made so perfectly from horsehair that no one 
but an expert can tell the difference, by all means let cases of horsehair 
be imported, without destroying the underlying strata of bird skins and 
egret plumes.— (Feathers and Facts, pp. 30, 31, and 32.) 

Let us now take a look at the plumage trade and the opposi- 
tion it has aroused in other countries. Australia, after a long 
struggle against the bird killers, now prohibits the exportation 
of plumage birds under heavy penalties. 

In November, 1910, a memorial was presented to the British 
colonial secretary from the British colonies of South Africa and 
New Zealand and Australia stating, in substance, that the home 
Government should aid these colonies ìn their efforts to protect 
birds by enacting the importation bill which had passed the 
House of Lords. 

It is believed that England will be unable to resist this urgent 
plea from her colonies any longer and that the House of Com- 
mons at its next sitting will concur with the Hotse of Lords 
and put an end to this inhuman and uncivilized traflic. 

At the International Ornithological Conference, held in Ber- 
lin in 1910 to consider the necessity of protection for the birds 
“killed for their plumage,” 14 nations were represented, includ- 
Ing the United States, England, and Germany. 

As I have said, in 1902 the Government of India made the 
export of skins and plumes from India illegal. 

Naturalists and others interested in the matter saw with sur- 
prise that in spite of this prohibition the feathers of birds pecu- 
liar to the East Indies and of others strongly suspected to come 
from thence continued to be offered for sale in Mincing Lane. 

now BIRD FEATHERS COME FROM INDIA, 

The explanation of this was furnished by the board of cus- 
toms to the House of Lords committee in 1908. It then ap- 
peared that between December 20, 1907, and February 15, 1908, 
23 cases of dead bird skins from India were imported as cow- 
hair or horsehair; that in March 6,400 further skins were im- 
ported, hidden under a layer of horsehalr and described as 
horsehair; that “osprey” feathers from India were sent by 
parcel post, declared as dress material; that smuggling was 
also carried on by way of Straits Settlements in order to evade 
examination by the customs officers. (See Feathers and Facts, 
p. 63.) 

The gentlemen who appeared before the Finance Committee 
endeavored to excuse their shameful traffic to-day by denying 
that they deal in egret plumes. . 

I want to call your attention to what they said when they 
did deal in egret plumes, and then I want any Member of this 
body to believe anything they say to-day if he can. 

In the publication known as The Feather Trade, page 117, 
it is boldly stated that the claim that the plumage of the egret 
is taken from the bird when it is alive and the young ones left 
to starve is false and absurd. 
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Other statements found in The Feather Trade I quote as 
follows: 


It is no doubt true that the egret at one time existed in very large 
numbers in Florida. The birds exist still in numerous swamps known 


as the “ Everglades,” but there had never been an supply of importance 
from those parts. * * American commerce evelopment is en- 
tirely responsible for tue disappearanve of the white heron from its 
one : 8 haunts; the feather trade Is not. (The Feather Trade, pp. 


40 hey were not exterminated; they migrated. You m ight just as well 
say that i do not see foxes on Hampstead Heath foxes are 
exterminated r. Downham, before the House of Lords committee, 


The egret * * * thrives to-day in the remote Everglades of 
Florida and in Southern States. Nataxally cnoug h these egrets are 
not to be encountered in the beaten paths of the United Skates tourist. 
(The Feather Trade, p. 14.) 

There were never We egrets in Florida. You can soon exterminate 
a small number of birds in a small part of the country. If there were 
egrets in the Isle of Wight they would soon be exterminated. (Mr. 
G. K. Dunstall, m resenting the feather trade before the House of 
Lords committee, 1908. ) 

The tale about the birds being shot at breeding time is a fairy 
myth. (Mr. Weiler, before the House of Lords committee, 1908.) 

In reply to these statements I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to the report of Mr. W. E. D. Scott, member of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, published in the Auk in 1887. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Doés the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask, for information, where are these 
aigrets now principally obtained? 

Mr. MCLEAN. In South America. 

Mr. REED. What is the bird from which they are obtained? 

Mr. McLEAN. The white heron. 

Mr. REED. Is it of any use on earth except for its feathers? 

Mr. McLEAN. It devours a great many injurious insects. 

Mr. REED. I am asking if it is of any use to man except 
for the feathers it produces? 

Mr. McLEAN. I think there has been a decision by the 
ae Court of Ohio to the effect that the heron is a game 

ird. 

Mr. REED. I wish to know if it is of any value, not whether 
somebody has passed a law about it. 

Mr. McLEAN. It devours injurious insects, and that is 
largely its value, outside of its beauty. 

Mr. REED. Why, the heron is a fish-eating and frog-eating 
bird, is it not? 

Mr. MCLEAN. They do feed on fish to some extent. 

Mr. REED. If you haye a bird that is not of any use except 
for its feathers, and has no occupation but eating fish which 
furnish food, just of what value is that bird except for its 
feathers? What does the Senator think God Almighty made it 
for, anyway? Certainly a heron is not an ornament. 

Mr. McLEAN. The reports of recent investigations show that 
the heron eats a great many injurious insects, and I think the 
opinion of naturalists has changed very much in recent years 
with regard to the economic value of the heron, as I will show 
later ou in my remarks. 

Mr. REED. Why should the heron be permitted ruthlessly 
to destroy the innocent insects and the innocent fish? 

Mr. McLEAN. I will leave that question to the Senator to 
answer for himself. The annual loss to agriculture caused by 
insects is enormous. 

Mr. REED. I really honestly want to know why there should 
be any sympathy or sentiment about a long-legged, long-beaked. 
Jong-necked bird that lives in swamps and eats tadpoles and 
fish and crawfish and things of that kind; why we should 
worry ourselyes into a frenzy because some lady adorns her 
hat with one of its feathers, which appears to be the only use 
it has. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have stated to the Senator the use and 
economic value of the heron, which is admitted now, although it 
was, denied years ago. But the egret is not involved in this 
proviso. Beyond that, I want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that more than 5,000,000 of these birds have 
been destroyed, millions of them in Florida, all killed in the 
nesting season, when the young were, say, half grown; and 
the manner of the destruction of the adult birds for their 
plumage destroys millions of young birds, which die by slow 
starvation. Murder has been committed in this trade in our 
own country. It seems to me it is worth while, if these birds 
are to be destroyed, that in civilized nations they should be 
destroyed in a civilized way. If they are useless, let them be 
killed in a proper way, and not by slow starvation. 

Mr. REED, But the point I am getting at is the use of the 
bird. Now, I know very little about aigrets. I have a faint, 
protoplasmic notion as to their cost. 


Mr. McLEAN. I should hope that might insure the Senator's 
sympathy with the proposed legislation. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator is introducing this bill not to 
protect the birds but to protect the pocketbooks of the male 
population of this country he will arouse a great wave of sym- 
pathy by which even I might be swept away; but if it is on 
account of the birds, I wish to ask the Senator if it is not true 
that the only time they are of any value is at the time the 
egrets can be obtained, which is the time they are killed? If 
the young are then left to starve it would seem to me the 
proper idea would be to establish a foundling asylum for the 
young, but still to let humanity utilize this bird for the only 
purpose that evidently the Lord made it for, namely, so that 
we could get egrets for bonnets for our beautiful ladies. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator that I think the 
feathers are worth twice their weight in gold at the present 
time. 

Mr. REED. Then, I insist, if that be true, that we ought not 
to be prohibited from having the use of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me for a moment? 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Missouri asks of what 
use they are. The egret is a most beautiful bird. I do not know 
of what use a painting is except to look at and admire. I feel 
very sure that we might as well and with equal propriety and 
esthetic taste look at a beautiful bird and admire it, and that 
moy ought to be permitted to live for that purpose: if for no 
other. 

Mr. REED. Why, Mr. President, these birds come from a 
country where there is nobody to look at them, for the most 
part. Certainly we in this country can not lock at them, and 
I do not know why we should protect the denizens of distant 
climes. The Indians of South America have not enough esthetic 
taste to admire them—nay, more, they have not enough hu- 
manity, according to the Senator’s statement, to prevent them 
from slaughtering these birds in what he claims is a cruel and 
unusual manner. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Connecticut will 
permit me to say just one ‘word more: The usefulness of these 
birds in the destruction of insects is beyond computation. This 
may not be an accurate statement, but I read in a scientific 
journal not long ago that if the birds cf the world were ex- 
terminated the human race would go out of existence in a very 
short time. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, if the Senator from Con- 
necticut will pardon me, and then I will not interrupt him 
further, of what interest is it to the people of the United States 
to protect birds that kill insects in South America, if they do 
kill insects? It appears that this bird, if it eats insects at all, 
does so in such small quantities that it took science a great 
number of years to determine the fact. Pretty nearly all of us 
know what a heron is. Every boy that has every tramped 
through the swamps hunting ducks has been disturbed occasion- 
ally by a discordant cry, and the sight of long and ungainly 
legs, and still more ungainly wings, and the flutter of an 
awkward bird over the weeds. If he has any use on earth it 
certainly is not to delight the sense of beauty, for he is about 
the homeliest combination of feathers and bones and feet and 
claws that ever was gotten together on this earth. He lives 
thousands of miles from our country. He lives in the unin- 
habitable swamps of South America. He is captured down 
there by the natives, and it appears that he is captured because 
there is one beautiful thing about him, and only one, and that 
is this little feather that they call an egret that the women use 
to adorn their bonnets. 

Instead of making these things dearer I am in favor of mak- 
ing them cheaper. I do not know what interest the United 
States of America has in protecting birds of that kind that are 
born in swamps thousands of miles away, and that neither 
delight the sense of beauty nor serve any useful purpose. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator that the egrets 
are gone. There are none to-day, except a few which exist in 
protected heronries. All the wild birds, so to speak, have been 
exterminated; so the Senator need not give himself any uneasi- 
ness over the egret question. If he will listen, I should like to 
read a discription of the manner in which these birds have been 
destroyed. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, if they nre gone, if they are 
dead, if this chapter lies in the dead and buried past, why 
should we be legislating about it in the living present? 

Mr. McLEAN. But we are not. Aigrets are not included in 
the proviso at all. I am simply calling the nttention of the Sen- 
ate to the way in which the bird trade tried to deceive the 
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public at a time when they were destroy the I am 
showing the Senate how utterly unworthy of belief the plumage 
t:aders are by referring to their attempts to deceive the public in 
the past. 8 

Mr. REED. It is hardly worth while to take the time of the 
Senate to demonstrate that the man milliner has very little 
regard for truth and veracity. I think that might be conceded. 

Mr. MeLEAN. If the other Members of the Senate agree 
with the opinion expressed by the Senator from Missouri, I 
shall occupy but very little time on that question; but I desire 
to call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to the way 
in which these birds, which he considers to be of no value, have 
been exterminated, and that in the face of the fact that the 
trade has denied any connection whatever with the destruction 
of these egrets in our own country. It is the character of the 
plumage trade that the fate of the egret illustrates. No humane 
man can read it without a shudder. 

I quote from the report of W. E. D. Scott, member of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, published in the Auk, 


Only a few years ago bird life so 
2 H Capt. 


head, and 
May 8: great breeding p caret, 
h le of res ay birds lying on the pees, which ha 
Tied tae A it of them bid the pfu 
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New“ Lork City, who eg Ae many men along the entire Gulf 
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formerly been the homes of 
them were entirely deserted and the number stil 
becoming smaller. “It was easy to find thousands of 
six years back where absolutely none now exist.” 
tions lead me to agree with statement. But in fact the 
tion must have been greater than can be realized, 

May 27: Mr. Frank Higel told me the same story of extermination 
I had already heard so many times—two large rookeries of herons 
where we were now anchored, but broken up by plume hunters, and 
n this vicinity. 


scarcely 
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are buying, every month, the skins and plumes of Florida The 
price paid for such matertal,. notwithstanding t to 
create sympathy for the birds and a feeling against using the feathers 


for hats and other Tposes, 
showing how great is the demand and how p 
these men milliners. 


I now quote from Mr. Gilbert Pearson, member of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union: 


I visited a large colony of herons on Horse Hummock (central Flor- 
ida) on April 27, 1888. al hundred rs were ernie degen at the 
time. Three years later I visi the heronry, but the scene 
had changed. Nota heron was visible. The call bad come from north- 
ern cities for greater quantities of heron plumes for millinery. The 
plume hunter had discovered the colony, and a few shattered nests were 
all that was left to tell of the once us colony. The few surviv- 
ing tenants, if there were any, had fied in terror to the recesses of 
wilder swamps. A few miles north of Waldo, in the flat, pine our 
— came one day upon a little swamp where we had been told herons 

red in numbers. Upon approaching the place the screams of young 
birds reached our ears. The cause this soon became u t by the 
buzzing of n files and the heaps of dead herons festering in the 
sun, with the back of each bird raw and bleeding * + Zay 
exposure 


Deron nag been left by scores in the nests to perish from 
vu tion. 

Mr. H. K. Job, State ornithologist of Connecticut, has the fol- 
lowing to say in reply to the claim of the plumage trade that the 


egrets are not injured in the collection of their plumage: 


What a spectacle, the dark-green mangrove foliage dotted with ibises 
of dazzling whiteness, “pisk curlews” (the local name for the roseate 
Bpoonbill), and blue-tinted herons. Wherever I may penetrate in future 
wanderings I can never hope to see ing to surpass er in some 
respects to 1 that u which I now gazed. Years such sights 
could be found all over Florida and other Soutbern States. This is the 
last pitiful remnant of hosts of i ex 
for a brutal, senseless—yes, criminal—miUlinery folly. 
tangles of southern Florida are the last places of 
in the meen for existence to which these splendid species 
‘driven. („ Wild Wings.” by H. K. Fob, p. 54.) 

I reveled in the ts and sounds of this wonderful place, which is 
probably the largest and perhaps the only large egret rookery in North 
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America. The only reason that it exists to-day is because it Is guarded 
wardens who will 


by armed arrest or, 
found upon the with a gun, * 

That the wor destruction iggy on with rapidity one can not 
fail to realize who has been in Florida. Three pense ago these beautiful 
and spectacular species were to be scen hearly everywhere. In 1903 
i bad bard work find a few scattered colonies in the remotest and 
wildest parts of the State. Mr. F. M. Chapman went there last season 
and found them all practically annihilated. The same is becoming true 
even in southern Brazil (“Wild Wings,” by H. K. Job, pp. 143-145.) 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I am in hearty 
sympathy with the purpose of the Senator, but it strikes me 
that it is not as much a question of imports here as it is the 
prevention of the slaughter of birds in our own States. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I am coming to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the fact be that prohibiting the 
imports of these feathers is going to increase the slaughter at 
home under the lax regulations of our own State, I doubt 
whether the Senator will accomplish the purpose in which he 
and I both have such intense sympathy. 

I appreciate the awful crime of the slaughter of the birds of 
America. Can we not, under our interstate-commerce power 
or by some other device within Federal control, make up for 
what the State lacks in the performance of its duty in the 
protection of game or song birds and accomplish the result 
by that means rather than by a mere attempt to prevent the 
importation? In otker words, I much prefer that they should 
be imported from other countries than killed at home. I am 
intensely in favor of the protection of bird life, and I shall be 
found always doing my best through all effective meats to 
accomplish that most humane and beneficial end. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I shall undertake to show to the Senator 
before I finish, if he will do me the honor to listen, that the 
egret is a small item in the matter of bird protection. They 
have been exterminated by the bird pirates and exist only in 
heronries which are guarded by wardens with rifles. My pur- 
pose in calling the attention of the Senate to the cruel and 
wanton destruction of the egret is to show how the trade has 
deceived the public in the past. Of course, what we are inter- 
ested in, in the first place, is the saving of Americau birds, but 
if the Senator will bear in mind that during eight months of 
the year all our birds of bright plumage go to the islands of 
the sea, Central America, and South America, and there are the 
prey of the bird pirates and are killed there and exported to 
England, France, or Germany and there mounted and returned 
to this country, he will see possibly that some benefit may arise 
in preventing the importation of our own birds into this 
country in that way. 

Notwithstanding this overwhelming proof that the plumage 
birds were all killed in the nesting season and by and for the 
trade, and for the New York trade until very recently, we find 
this astonishing statement in the Feather Trade: i 

I can assure you most solemnly that the trade has no agents who 
are known or encoura to poach upon preserves or reservations. 
That such poaching goes on is undoubted. Men who are working in 
the v lands where wild birds are plentiful will kill what they can, 
where they can, and when they can, and they will make the best use 
they can of the plumages, whether there is or is not a market. 
(Feathers and Facts, p. 63.) 

Mr. President, the fate of the egret is the fate of all the birds 
of bright plumage, and all of them have been found to be of 
great economic value as destroyers of insect pests. e 

In the brief of the Trade submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate we find the following statement: 

i the de pe 5 5 e oar gir ig 8 w 

u „ 

e e e e e 

We deal exclusively in the plumage of birds of foreign nativity, 
totally dissimilar to any American birds. and, needless to a if the 
aforementioned provision is enacted this industry must come ts an end. 

The effrontery of this statement, to say nothing of its inac- 
curacy, will be best understood by calling the attention of the 
Senate to the facts collected by Mr. James Buckland and printed 
in his work, The Destruction of Plumage Birds, published in 
1909. I use the word facts“ because Mr. Buckland bases his 
Statements upon diplomatic and consular reports, which can not 
be controverted. 

I quote as follows: 


it pecessary, shoot any person 


VENEZUELA, 
THE WHITE HERON. 


Thirty years ago there were heronries in Florida which were estimated 
severally, about 3,000,000 white herons. 
ons multitudes of these birds roamed wildly over China. 

t even these vast bordes could not withstand slaughter during the 
23 season, and now the white beron is practically exterminated 
in America and in the Middle Kingdom. 

From the many official returns in my possession showing the extent 
of the annual slaughter of this bird, I will extract two. They are taken 


1 5 Commerce 
of egre umes 

and 1908, respectively. 1 qnote 
‘or 1898: The quantity of egret feathers 
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exported has this year reached the high total of 2,839 kilos. Con. 
sidering that about 870 birds have to be killed to produce one kilo of 
the small feathers, or about 215 birds for one kilo of the larger, the 
destruction of these birds must be very t, and will no doubt affect 
the preduciion before long.” Commen on these figures, her late 
Majesty's minister at Caracas said—I again quote from the report— 
If. therefore, we take the average, the number of birds killed last year 
was 1.538.738, but if we take the highest number it was 2,469,930, and 
even the lowest accounts for the slaughter of 610,385.” 

Now, let us turn to the consular report for 1908—only five years ago. 
In this Instance the quantity is given in ounces, and from these offi 
fizures we learn that the total apor ot a plumes last year was 
42.98G ounces. It is acknowledged by the trade that it takes, on an 
average, six birds to yield one ounce of these scapular plumes. If 
therefore we multiply this number of ounces by six, we will ascertain 
the number of white herons killed in Venezuela in 1908. The product 
is 257.916. ‘That is to nt if we take the average mentioned by the 
Pritish minister in the 1898 report—which I think fair—the effect of 
10 years’ slaughter was to reduce the production—I use round num- 
Lers—from one million and a half to 250,000. 

‘These particular figures can not be considered too gravely. They fur- 
nish complete evidence not only of the rapid diminution of the species 
in Venezuela but also complete evidence—unless effective protection 
comes in time to save the bird—that what has happened in North 
America and in China is going to happen in South America, and, for the 
matter of that, in every country in the universe in which the white 
heron is found. 

THE JABIRU. 

The shallow lagoons which are occasionally met with in the great 
savanna regions of the middle Orinoco district in Venezuela are favorite 
feeding grounds of the American jabiru, the largest but one of all 
living storks. Slow and deliberate in its movements, and walking 
always with military precision, this giant bird is known locally as the 
“soldier stork.” In the country districts of Venezuela one likel 
to hear many stories of the part this bird with martial tread has fill 
in shaping the history of that country. One very good one is in con- 
nection with the Venezuelan war for independence, and relates how a 
bedy of Spanish soldiers mounted a in the savanna they were 
crossing to be suddenly confronted in the distance with a long line of 
soldiers in red jackets and white trousers marching toward them with 
all the precision of veterans. Without waiting for a closer acquaintance 
the Spaniards turned and fied. They had come 2 — a flock of jabiru. 

Some idea of the size and str th of this bird may be gathered 
from the fact that the nest, which is a great platform of sticks, built 
usually in a solitary tree in the midst of a great rolling savanna, con- 
tains pieces of wood 4 or 5 feet in yk Be and as large around as a 
man's wrist. Such a grand bird was not made for vulgar desecration, 
yet for the last 10 years there has been a growing demand for its 
wing and tail feathers. In the London plume sales alone there were 
catalogued last year 28,250 of these quills. 

In the Consular Report for 1908 we find that, exclusive of the plumes 
of the white heron, there were exported from Ciudad Bolivar during 
that year 10,612 pounds weight of “ other feathers and plumage.” Five 
tous, nearly, of feathers shipped from one port in one year? I ask you 
to ponder on these figures and to reflect what this annual hecatomh of 
birds darkly yet plainly indicates. 

THE WEST INDIES, 


The ancient Mexicans looked upon the humming birds as emblems of 
the sonl, as the Greeks did upon the butterfly, and held that the spirits 
of their warriors who had died in defense of their religion were trans- 
ee into these most brilliant of living creatures in the mansion of 
t an. 

ites curious thought which is brought out by the fact that cen- 
turics later in the world’s development the humming bird should be 
marked out for slaughter more than any other bird. Its destruction 
in the West Indies has been such that certain species with a restricted 
habitat are already exterminated, while others are at the point of ex- 
termination. In Trinidad, for example, the number of species has been 
reduced from 18 to 5. 

The humming bird ts protected by law and by sentiment throughout 
the Crown colonies of the West Indian division. Yet the mouth of the 
dealer is filled with laughter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
want to take up the time of the Senate, but I wish to say that 
When I was a boy there were humming birds all over my part 
of the country; there must have been 500 varieties of them; and 
they were of every colored wings that you could imagine, 
bronze, searlet, green, blue, and everything else. I do not see 
a humming bird now twice in a season. 

Mr. McLEAN. The reason why is because many of our hum- 
ming birds go to Cuba for the winter and are there killed in 
great numbers. -I read a report a few years ago stating that 
some 30,000 humming birds in one shipment were sent from 
Cuba to Europe to be mounted, and in one auction sale in Lon- 
don I think nearly 2,000 of these birds were sold for 2 cents 
apiece. 

Mr. LANE. Will the Senator allow me to account to the 
Senator from Mississippi for the dearth of humming birds in 
his part of the country at this time and in confirmation of what 
the Senator from Connecticut has been saying? I have here a 
specimen of one of these American humming birds [exhibit- 
ing]. It was mailed to me by some one a number of days ago. 
It shows the skin of an American humming bird which was 
killed in Cuba and shipped to Europe and prepared and re- 

- shipped and sold in this country for the purpose of decorating 
hats. I think if the Senator from Mississippi will look at it he 
will reeognize an old friend. ‘The statement which accompanies 
this specimen is as follows: 

This American hemming bird was sold at the August auction of the 


London feather trade in 1912 for 2 cents along with 1,599 others like it 
at the same price. At the first three of the quarterly London sales of 


1912 the following bird skins were sold: 129,168 egrets, 13,598 herons, 
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etc., and 9,472 other birds, making a tot of 225,40. 8 

The Senator will notice in this exhibit which I make that the 
pennies which originally accompanied it are gone. I have trans- 
ferred them to my pocket for safekeeping. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that I 
am not at all sure his exhibit is an American humming bird. 
I had one sent to me, but I was so uncertain of it that I did not 
feel justified in calling the attention of the Senate to it, because 
it seemed to me that it might be a Brazilian bird. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may be a Brazilian bird. 

Mr. McLEAN, There are a great many varieties, I may say. 
I saw recently a report of a cloak made of humming-bird skins 
in Paris and sold for $10,000, if I remember correctly. 

I have here reports with regard to the destruction of the 
American flamingo on the Bahama Islands, and I quote from the 
pane “The Destruction of Plumage Birds,” by Mr. Buck- 

and: 


20,698 birds of paranne. 41,090 hummin 


THE BAHAMA ISLANDS. 
THE AMERICAN FLAMINGO, 


In December, 1904, Mr. Frank M. Chapman, curator of mammalogy 
and ornithology in the American Museum of Natural History. published 
an account of his discovery of a breeding ground of this singular bird in 
one of the outer Bahama Islands. Unwittingly he did more, as you 
man cing: propose reading an extract from his fine piece of descrip- 

v 3 

“Ten minutes wading through shallow water brought us so near the 
now greatly enlarged pink band that with a glass the birds could be 
seen unmistakably seated on their conical nests of sand, and with an 
utterly indescribable feeling of exultation we advanced 8 to view 
at short range this wonder of wonders in bird life. At a distance of 
about 300 yards * * we first heard the honking note of alarm— 
a wave of deep sound. Soon the birds began to rise, standing on thelr 
nests * * * and waving their black and vermilion wings. As we 
came a little nearer, in stately fashion the birds began to move, uni- 
formly, like a great body of troops, they stepped slowly forward, biack 
1 5 waving and trumpets sounding, and then, when we were still 

50 yards away, the leaders sprang into the air. File after file of the 
winged hosts followed. The very earth seemed to erupt birds, as flam- 
ing masses streamed heavenwards. * * They flew only a short 
distance to windward, then, swinging with set wings, sailed over us— 
a rushing, fiery cloud,” 

One would have Kunpa that Mr. Chapman's stirring words would 
have appealed to the higher elements of our nature; yet no sooner had 
he disclosed the secret paths which led to this red city than the 1 
ing hand of man clawed it in its clutch. At one time it seemed likely 
that the negroes who were employed in the slaughter would banisi the 
wonder from the earth. As a set-off against the mischief he hnd tano- 
cently done, Mr. Chapman made heroic efforts to save for future genern- 
tions what is assuredly the pinkest of all the pink pearls of the Ba- 
hamas. In the end—and to him the chief merit is due—the impending 
peril was averted. The ranks of this red cohort, though sadly thinned, 
now err. immunity from attack. The American flamingo has been in- 
cluded the schedule of wild birds which are protected by law in the 


Bahama Islands. 
THE UNITED STATES, 
THE ATLANTIC COAST, 


No better instance of the destruction of species for the milligery 
market can be given than the massacre of the shore birds of the At- 
lantic coast of the United States. Twenty-five years ngo these birds 
swarmed all down this coast in incredible numbers. To-day al! that 
remains of that extraordinary abundance is a few scattered cclonies, 
rigidly eet by wardens. The part which we played in this ap- 

allin: utchery may be measured from the fact that ndon was the 
8 buyer of the wings of the gulls and terns which were shot on 
these breeding grounds. For years the furious slaughter went on un- 
checked. At length the consequences became visible everywhere. The 
supply of win which at first had seemed inexhaustible, was rapidly 
approaching e vanishing point. Then, in response to an earnest 
appeal by bird lovers, the Government of the United States stirred itself 
to action, and on March 14, 1903, set aside Pelican Island, of the 
eastern coast of Florida, as a bird reservation, thereby forging the first 
link in that chain of insular bird sanctuaries which to-day stretches 


from Maine to Texas. 

But to create national breeding grounds for the birds of the Atlantic 
littoral was one thing, to protect the birds quite another. The agents 
of the feather dealers were ever cruising in the offing, and no man knew 
the hour when they would swoop down and raid a sanctuary, So fre- 
quent were these depredations it became necessary to provide the 
wardens with powerful sea, oing launches that they might pass swiftly 
and safely from island to island. Tris increased facility of surveillance 
greatly interfered with the business of the raiders, who resented the 
check put upon their actions, and stories continually drifted across to 
the mainland and into the office of the Department of the Interior con- 
taining accounts of minor assaults and threatened assaults on wardens, 
but nothing of a very atrocious nature. Then the people of the United 
States were startled to hear that one of the chances a reservation 
warden assumed when he entered upon the duties of his office was the 
slak of being compelled to surrender his life to the depravity of his 
fellow men. 

Oyster Key Reservation, a small island which lies off the coast of 
Florida, is fringed with mangrove, and in these bushes nested a few 
egrets which had escaped the general massacre—one of the very few 
small colonies in which lies the only hope that one day these birds may 
reestablish themselves in North America. This reservation was under 
the charge of Guy H. Bradley, a zealous guardian of the feathered wards 
of the Government. 

On July 8, 1905, Bradley heard the discharge of guns on the reserva- 
tion, and, rowing across, found two raiders shooting the egrets. 
Alarmed at his spproach. the men rar to their boat, and rowed off to 
the schooner which had brought them to the island. Bradley reentered 
his skiff and followed. He was in the act of climbing the schooner's 
side to arrest the offenders when one of them put his rifle to his shoul- 
der and shot him dead. 
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By a grave 5 of justice the murderer was allowed to go 
free, the grand jury failing to indict him. 

Three years passed, in which the resentment of the plume hunters 
was confined to its former linits of minor assaults and threatened 
assaults on wardens. Then, on September 15, 1908, L. P. Reeves, war- 
den of the South Carolina reservations, was brutally murdered. He 
was shot from ambush, just after dark, as he was nearing his home. 
Two notorious raiders had been threatened by Reeves with arrest, and 
on the same day as the murder was committed these men had bought 
buckshot shells at St. George, T miles away. Reeves was shot with a 
full charge of buckshot, both wads and shot being found in the A 
The governor offered a reward of $500 for the capture of the mur- 
derers, but the men got away. i 

Two months later another human sacrifice was offered to Woman's 
deity. On November 80, 1908, Columbus G. McLeod, warden of the 
bird reservation at the north end of Charlotte Harbor, Fla., was seen 
alive for the last time. In the patrol boat was discovered his hat with 
two long gashes in the crown, evidently cut with an ax. In the cuts 
were bits of hair and blood, and there was also a considerable quantit 
of blood in the boat. ‘The body was never found, and it is sup) 
that it was thrown into the water by the murderer and carried out to 
1270 a the tide, which runs very strong in that part of Charlotte 

arbor 

From the day when man became man and walked erect he has slain 
his fellow man for his gold. Now, the plumes of the egret are worth 
£8 the ounce—double the value of gold. 


Tue PACIFIC COAST, 


Little more than a decade of peaa ago there was no more populous 
waterfowl district in the worl. than through the lake region of south- 
ern Oregon. It was, in fact, the nursery of the immense flocks of mi- 
gratory waterfowl of the Pacific coast. 'o-day these shallow bodies of 
water are almost depopulated. Prof. W. W. Cooke, of the Biological 
Survey, states in one of the annual reports of the Department of Agri- 
culture, that hundreds of tons of ducks were killed each season merely 
for their green wing feathers and the bodies thrown away. White 
herons, swans, geese 1 ibises, and other species too numerous to 
mennan here, were all slaughtered in a like way, and for a like paltry 


end. 

Bat it is of the destruction of the grebes that I intend to speak par- 
ticularly. The grebe colonies which were scattered round the lakes 
were probably the most extensive in the world. It was from here that 
the feather merchants for years obtained the bulk of the supply of 
those silvery breast feathers which women were wont, while the supply 
lasted, to attach to some portion or other of their attire. Durin e 
last six or seven years there were from 20 to 30 camps of professional 
killers and skinners stationed along the border of Klamath Lake, and 
the north end of Tule Lake, engaged solely in killing grebes. 
visited the camps phic ype Aer three times a week—to collect the 
skins. This continued until every grebe which had lived on the north- 
ern borders of Tule Lake had been wiped out of existence, and until the 
great breeding grounds on the southern end of Lower Klamath Lake 
ad been reduced to a few small colonies. 

When it had become evident that the feather dealers had no inten- 
tion of staying their hands while a single grebe remained alive, the 
Oregon Audubon Society, in the spring of 1908, subscribed $400 for 
two capable field natura ists to make a trip to the lake district, and to 
prepare a statement and an appeal to the General Government asking 
pee Somi steps be taken to prevent the utter destruction of bird life 
n s area, > 

I have space to give one extract only from this report. It refers 
to the grebes on Lower Klamath Lake. found but one 
nest, and saw only an occasional scared bird. Skinned bodies floating 
here and there told the story of disappearance.” 

Suffice it to say that when the report reached Washington, Mr. 
Roosevelt, with his usual admirable promptness and intelligent appre- 
ciation of the needs of bird protection, at once came to the rescue, and 
in August, 1908, set aside Lower Klamath Lake, Harney Lake, and 
Lake Malheur as bird reservations. 8 

But the dealers, who had been working the field systematically, had 
not quite exhausted the supply of grebes on Lake Malheur, and they 
were not going to allow even Executive orders and proclamations to 
stand in the way of their doing so. Last season (1909) there were 6 
indictments against dealers’ agents filed in the district attorney's office 
at Burns for shooting grebes on Lake Malheur Reservation. These 
indictments cited the killing of 400 grebes by one hunter and 1,000 
by a second hunter. While these indictments were being made a num- 
ber of sacks belonging to a third hunter and containing the skins of 
800 grebes were seized at the express office at Burns. Unfortunately 
the poachers heard in advance that indictments were to be made and 
escaped to California. 

I will conclude these few remarks on what was once one of the most 
extensive breeding grounds in the world with an extract from the 
monthly report ending May 31, 1909, of the State warden of Lake 
Malheur Reservation: “ Very few grebes are nesting on the reserve 
this year—mute testimony of the inroads of previous market hunting. 
A few gulls and terns are nesting, but very few.“ 


THE ISLANDS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


The extent to which the destruction of birds is carried in the North 
Pacific Ocean may be gauged by a few extracts from the report of 
William Alanson Bryan, United States special inspector of birds and 
animals. The report is dated October 31, 1904, and is addressed “To 
the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States.” In this 
official communication Mr. Bryan states: 

“During the past few years I have visited practically all of the low 
coral islands in the North Pacific, and have been 8 at the de- 
struction of the birds on these islands by Japanese plume hunters, who 
made a business of visiting not only the bird islands of their own 
possessions but those of the United States as well, and killing birds by 
the hundreds of thousands. On Marcus Island a party had been at 
work for six years. In that short time they had wiped ont of existence 
one of the largest albatross colonies in these waters. So complete was 
their work of destruction that during the year of my visit they had 
only secured 13 specimens of the albatross. While there I estimated 
that they had 40,000 tern skins ready for shipment, which was the 
second boatload to be shipped that rear. Midway Island 
at the ne 5 my 8 was Ga or 1 aoi 1 of albatross 
carcasses which a crew of poachers had left to rot on the groun 
the gulli feathers had been pulled out of each bird.“ 5 Hinge 

The report then deals with the depredations on Lisians! Island, 
which is one of the outlying Hawaiian islets. and is a wonderful center 
of ocean bird life. For the purpose of brevity I will present this por- 


Wagons ' 


tion of Mr. Bryan’s report in my own words: In 1904 a Tokyo firm 
fitted out a schooner at Yokahama and dispatched her to this island, 
the object of the expedition being the collection of plumage fòr the 
millinery markets of Europe. The staff of killers, skinners, and taxi- 
dermists on rd numbered 87. The schooner duly arrived at her 
destination, when the party landed and commenced at once to kill the 
birds. A few weeks later their presence on the Island was observed 
by the captain of a ship engag in the guano trade, who reported 
the matter to the chief authorities at Honolulu. The U. 8. S. Thetis, 
of the Revenue Service, was at once dispatched to stop these unlawful 
operations. She arrived at Lisiansky Island to find that the raiders 
had already collected 335 cases of plumage, representing the skins and 
feathers of 300,000 birds. 

After 3 this Incident, Mr. Bryan taken in order, all the low 
islands of the chain and shows how each is similarly scourged. 

The raids led to an interchange of views on the subject between 
Washington and Tokyo. It is only fair to Japan to say that she at 
once issued an order warning ship captains not to carry men who were 
engaged in this 1 5 But the raids continued. Then, in reply to 
further protests from Washington, the Japanese minister for foreign 
affairs presented his compliments to his excellency the American min- 
ister, and, while assuring him of Japan's sympathy and cooperation in 
the matter of the bird laws of the United States, had the honor to 
inform him that the class of men engaged in plume collecting was 
ses epee largely of lawless marauders. The Japanese minister for 
foreign affairs knew what he was talking about. n 1908 the skins of 
about 50,000 terns from these islan came under the hammer in 
Mincing Lane. I have not yet completed the details of the Lendon 
pane sales for this year, but I notice that terns from the North 

acific continne-to be a feature of the catalogues. 

On December 17, 1904, the nominee of a syndicate of Europeans 
addressed a letter to the governor of Honolulu, in which he made the 
following proposal: He was to be granted a lease of a certain number 
of the North Pacific islands—which he specified and which are the 

rincipal breeding grounds of such albatrosses and terns as are left to 

ese waters—on these conditions: He would agree for 10 years to 
plant each year not less than 1,000 coconut trees. After expatiating 
on the benefits which would accrue to the country and to the people 
from the change of a bird reservation into a coconut plantation, 
the nominee went on to say that he would agree to protect the birds 
but asked for the privilege of killing annually such numbers as would 
—.— Ka me Noo pro bey EARNS Y of we mron mpra 

na e agreed to o the Territo r cent o e het reali- 
sations from the sale 927 8 the bird skins. aA p? 

This disingenuous attempt to secure to the milline 
cession which would haye meant the annihilation within four or five 
years of almost every bird in the north Pacific Ocean was exposed by 
Mr. William Dutcher anā vetoed by the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. President, the truth of the matter is, the plumage hunters 
slaughtered the American egret until they were stopped by 
armed wardens. but not until they had committed all the crimes 
in the code from theft to murder. 

It further appears that the plumage trade has done all that 
it could do to exterminate every other American bird of bright 
plumage from the humming bird to the albatross, It is no 
thanks to the feather trade, and very little thanks to the Fed- 
eral Government, that there is a plumage bird now living in the 
United States. 

The claim that the trade does not deal in American birds is 
true only so far as it may be unable to buy American birds. 
All of our birds—humming birds, orioles, scarlet tanagers, in- 
digo birds, plover—in fact, any bird of bright plumage, when it 
leaves the United States in the autumn spends seven or eight 
months far away from the protection of our State or Federal 
laws, the prey of the bird killers. In the London auction rooms 
we find the following birds in the market and sold by the thou- 
sands: Humming birds, 2 cents each; tanagers, 9 cents each; 
and orioles, any one of which is worth a hundred dollars to the 
American farmer, 6 cents each. Is it probable that a trade 
which in the past has never been caught telling the truth will 
to-day limit its shameful occupation to the purchase of Euro- 
pean orioles and tanagers only? The fact of the matter is that 
this trade is world-wide. It buys every bird that is brought 
to it and which.it can resell at a profit. 

It has left behind it a trail of savage cruelty and civilized 
greed and cunning, and nothing whatever to commend it except 
the blood money it has collected from ignorant women. I say 
ignorant women, Mr. President, because no woman worthy of 
the name will encourage this trade once she understands her 
responsibility for it. 

It is said that protests against the House proviso haye been 
received from Germany. Let me call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that for many years Germany, by imperial act, has 
strictly prohibited the killing of the useful and beautiful birds 
within her own borders. Upon what ground and with what 
grace do the German merchants ask us to find a market for 
their contraband goods? 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
German Nation was the pioneer in the matter of effective bird 
protection. In 1868 the German farmers and foresters, after 
their twenty-sixth general assembly, appealed to the Austiian 
and Hungarian foreign minister, begging him to use his influ- 
ence to persuade both Austria and Hungary to join them in their 
efforts to protect the birds valuable to agriculture and forestry. 

The Germans from their earliest history have been alive to 
the value of birds, and in later years have been most persistent 
in their determination to protect their own birds. The Emperor 


interest a con- 
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Frederick II was known as the “Crown Fowler! — 1215 and 
wrote a book on birds which is said to have been remarkable in 


its day. In 1777 Lippe Detwold issued a decree protecting 
birds. In Sax-Coburg birds were protected by decree in 1809. 
In 1837 the Grand Duke of Hesse forbade the slaughter and sale 
of birds useful to agriculture, and provided for the protection 
of nests and broods. 

It was upon the initiative of the German farmers and forest- 
ers that the first ornithological congresses were held, which 
finally resulted in united action on the part of the nations of 
Europe. 

In 1908 11 European nations—Austria, Germany, Belgium, 
Spain, France, Greece, Monaco, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, and Luxemburg—ratified a joint treaty for the 
protection of birds. 

As long as the German Government punishes with heavy 
penalties the killing of her own birds, I do not believe that the 
United States trespasses upon international comity or courtesy 
when she declines to buy contraband birds or their plumage. 

It is said that this proviso will encourage the destruction of 
American birds; that the demands of the trade will be so 
strong when the importations are shut out that it will compel a 
raid upon American birds. 

Mr. President, Dr. Field, the Massachusetts game commis- 
sioner, testified before the congressional committee that he had 
within a few years prosecuted over 75 milliners for selling the 
plumage of native birds in Massachusetts, and in every in- 
stance the defendant claimed that he could not tell the native 
from the foreign plumage when it was received from the deal- 
ers. It was found in the trial of these cases that all manner 
of beautiful American birds were killed and their plumage sent 
to Berlin or London or Paris, and there mounted and returned 
to this country as foreign plumage. How easy, under these cir- 
cumstances, for the traders who appeared before the Finance 
Committee to swear that they never deal in American birds. 
And how clear it is that only by the strictest guard over our 
imports can we prevent the cunning dealers from stealing our 
birds end selling them back to us as foreign birds. 

It is contended by the trade that the enactment of this law 
will throw those now engaged in it out of employment—the 
same claim that was made and abandoned in London because 
entirely without foundation. 

The savages who do the killing will hardly excite our sym- 
pathy. As for the milliners, there is ample proof that the trade 
will be quickly diverted to artificial lines, which will multiply 
manyfold the labor now required to mount the natural plumes. 

I have in my office a few samples of what is now being done 
in the line of artificial plumes made of the feathers of domestic 
fowls, also a few samples illustrating what can be done with 
the ostrich plumes, which I shall be glad to show to any Sen- 
ator who feels interested. 

It was declared by the trade when New York passed its law 
prohibiting the sale of imported plumage resembling that of 
native birds those 20,000 people would be thrown out of em- 
ployment. The trade was forced to admit later on that nothing 
of the kind had hanpened. 

Right here I want to call attention to an amendment which 
was offered as a compromise and which permits the importation 
of the plumage from game and noxious, or pestiferous birds. 
I will say with regard to this amendment that it opens the 
door so wide that the trade will go on precisely as before. The 
only way to protect our birds is to stop the sale of their plumage 
as such. As long as you permit the sale of plumage the birds 
will be killed for their feathers alone. 

The plea that the feathers of game birds should be admitted 
is easily answered. Game birds are and will be imported with 
their feathers on, and this law will in no way affect the trade 
in game birds. Where the plumage of game birds is imported, 
it is taken in the nesting season and the bodies of the birds are 
thrown away. 

The tons of ptarmigan wings recently imported from Russia 
meant the slaughter of tens of thousands of game birds in the 
spring for their wings only. 

It is very clear to those who meet this question fairly that the 
way to protect the birds is to stop the sale of their plumage. 
As long as birds’ feathers are worth their weight in gold the 
birds who happen to produce them will be hunted to the utter 
most parts of the earth. Nearly all of the civilized nations 
prohibit the killing of plumage and insectivorous birds. But 
there is still a vast field unguarded, where the bird pirate can 
ply his trade, and will ply his trade as long as the highly 
civilized nations furnish a market for his victims. If the 
people of the civilized nations have at last been aroused to the 
great economic value of the birds of the world and the need 
of immediate and strict protection to prevent their extermina- 
tion they must stop the trade in plumage, except such as can 


be provided by the ostrich and domesticated birds, or their 
efforts to protect will be in vain. 

Now, let us look at the precise situation in so far as it affects 
the United States to-day. Less than a year ago Congress by 
law prohibited the killing of the migratory song and insectivor- 
ous birds at any and all seasons of the year, and the plumage 
birds are included in this list. Under the spirit and letter of 
this law we are particeps criminis. We are receiving stolen 
goods if we permit the trade in contraband plumage to continue. 

Again, and still more to the point, many of the States of the 
Union—New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
Ohio, Colorado, Oregon, Washingon, South Dakota, Missouri, 
and Maryland—all prohibit the sale of the plumage of native 
birds, and in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania the 
plumage of all birds resembling the native birds is outlawed 
and can not be sold. I assume that this situation will appeal 
strongly to the Senators who represent States where plumage 
is now contraband. What is there in this trade that should 
tempt any Senator to encourage and invite violations of the 
laws of his own State? It was found in Massachusetts that the 
trade at once took advartage of the opportunity to sell there 
great quantities of native plumage slightly manipulated to re- 
semble the plumage of similar birds killed in foreign countries. | 

Again, Mr. President, this Senate passed a resolution at this 
very session inviting the President to negotiate conventions with 
foreign nations for the protection of birds. Not our birds; not 
game birds; not migratory birds; not song or insectivorous or 
plumage birds; but birds, the avi fauna of the world. 

The adoption of that resolution by this Senate committed 
this Senate to secure, if possible, an intelligent world purpose 
and agreement to save the useful birds whenever and wherever 
they need saving. The President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State have both assured me that they will give 
their best endeavor to this request of the Senate, as they are 
both in hearty sympathy with its purpose. 

The House of Representatives has come to the aid of the 
Senate by passing the wise and timely proviso which is now 
under discussion. I may be pardoned for insisting that the 
Senate can not now honorably or wisely decline to follow where 
it has already pointed the way by solemn resolution. How can 
we appeal to other nations to save our birds if we now right-' 
about face and deliberately legalize the killing of their birds 
by protecting the market of the bird destroyers? 

The trade now suggests that a commission be appointed to 
take this whole matter into consideration in order that some 
wise compromise and concert of acfion may be reached. For 30 
years this shameful and cruel traffic has perpetuated itself by 
fraud and subterfuge and crime in the guise of compromise, 
always asking for more time, always keeping its neck out of the 
halter by playing the caprice and greed of one nation over and 
against the caprice and greed of other nations, always protest- 
ing its innocence and always found guilty when tried. I hope, 
sir, that its day in this court is over and that it will be told to 
divert its activities into respectable channels. It always asks 
for more time—it has already had too much time. One or two, 
years more means destruction for the birds, and one or two more. 
years of anxiety and suspense and expense for the friends of 
the birds. This fight has been a voluntary one. and it has been 
a long fight and most discouraging at times. Since I have been 
brought in contact with those who have conducted it I have been 
deeply impressed with their courage and unselfish devotion to 
their cause. 

I can not close this feeble and incomplete appeal to the Senate 
in their behalf without expressing my belief that the people of 
this country are under great and lasting obligation to the 
naturalists who have at last succeeded in bringing public opin- 
ion to their support. The ornithologists are enthusiasts; they 
are as fearless and suspicious as crusaders. Their experience 
with lawmakers for 50 years has made them so. If the birds 
are saved, it will be due to the ornithologists and Audubon 
societies of this country who have pounded the indifferent legis- 
lator night and day until he has finally opened his eyes to a 
duty which has been fearfully neglected. ' 

If any Senator will read the recent publications of Dr. 
Hornaday or Dr. Forbush, two of the great living authorities 
upon birds and their value to agriculture and the way these 
birds have been treated by the trade, he will get some idea of 
the service the bird lovers have rendered to society. I am 
informed that both of these men appeared before the Finance 
Committee or sent briefs to that committee for their con- 
sideration. 

When the migratory-bird bill was under consideration last 
year Dr. Hornaday sent to each Senator a copy of his latest 
work, Our Vanishing Wild Life. If any Senator desires to know 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about this 
matter, I advise him to read this book. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? $ 


Mr. MCLEAN. I do. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut if he has read an article sent out by this same 
gentleman in reference to the Finance Committee and the sub- 
committee of that committee? I want to say for myself that, 
if he is no more truthful in his other publications than he was 
in that, the article was so utterly false, I would not care to 
read anything he wrote. 

Mr. McLEAN. I was not aware that the doctor had made 
false statements to the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not to the committee, but he issued 
a circular that was utterly false. 5 

Mr. McLEAN. If so the doctor was misinformed. He is an 
enthusiast, as I have said. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that is true. 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘They are zealous men, these ornithologists; 
they have fonght for the birds for many years; and they have 
had very little encouragement from lawmakers. Now they 
think they see victory for their cause, and they do not take 
this action kindly. The Senate of the United States, after 
having solemnly requested the President to negotiate conven- 
tions with other nations for the protection of useful birds, 
should be consistent and not right about face in the manner 
now threatened. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will yield to me for 
just a moment with reference to this matter, I desire to state 
that that was no excuse for sending out such a publication. I 
only want to say with reference to it, if the Senator will yield 
to me for a moment, that I believe that the Senator is right, 
that the doctor is really such an enthusiast on this subject that 
his zeal led him to act without proper reflection. I really be- 
lieve his purposes were good, although his statements about the 
subcommittee were so inexcusable that, if we were disposed to 
take offense, we certainly would have been justified in doing so. 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope the Senator will be as considerate as 
possible, for I am quite sure that the doctor would not inten- 
tionally make a misstatement. He is intensely in earnest in this 
matter and justly suspicious of the plumage trade. 

Mr. Pearson, secretary of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, appeared before the Committee on Finance. Oth- 
ers who are deeply interested in this subject are Mr. Henry 
Oldys, the well-known ornithologist and lecturer; Mr. Joseph 
Grinnell, of the California Academy of Sciences; Mr. Casper 
Whitney, editor of the Outdoor World; Mr. Warren H. Miller, 
editor of Field and Stream; Mr, Walter Stone, president of the 
Pennsylvania Audubon Society; Mr. John H. Wallace, commis- 
sioner of game and fish of the State of Alabama and a loyal 
friend of the ornithologists; Mr. Ernest Napier, president of 
the New Jersey State Game Commission; Mr. W. P. Taylor, 
ornithologist of Berkeley, Cal.; May Riley Smith, chairman 
bird protection committee of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Katherine H. Stuart, chairman bird department Virginia 
Federation of Women's Clubs; Mr. Albert H. Pratt, president 
of the John Burroughs Nature Club; Mr. William F. Bade, 
president of the California Associated Societies for the Con- 
servation of Wild Life, 

Dmight continue this list indefinitely. There is hardly a 
town or village in the country that does not have its Audubon 
society preaching the gospel of bird conseryation, all due to the 
untiring zeal of the ornithologists who, after years of con- 
scientious and increasing appeal, have lifted the insectivorous 
birds to their true position in the economies of nature. 

My interest in this matter arose from my observation of the 
rapid decrease in the game birds of this country, and it was in 
my study of the game birds and my desire to save them that 
I found the real source and strength of the bird-protection 
movement. The game clubs sound well, but they are organized 
to kill as well as protect. The Audubon societies are organized 
to save. The ornithologists have at last rallied the people of 
this country to their support, and my hope is that the Congress 
of the United States, having once taken up their cause, will 
continue steadfast. Let us stop the killing now, and if, as the 
trade claims, the birds will increase in such numbers as to be a 
burden we can, when that time comes, appoint a commission 
to look into the matter, and, if they are to be killed, let it be 
done by some other method than slow starvation in the nesting 
season. 

When the migratory-bird bill was under consideration I called 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that all of the civilized 
nations are now alive to the great economic value of the insectiy- 
orous birds, and it is now well known that the birds which are 


killed for their plumage are counted among those which are 
valuable to agriculture, 

I have also endeavored to impress upon the Senate the fact 
that for humanitarian reasons the cruel and inhuman methods 
of the bird destroyers should be stopped at once. I have not 
touched personally upon the ethics involved in this question, but 
it is now and always has been my belief that sentiment has 
done more for civilization than money, and when the money is 
tainted, as that in the plumage trade is tainted, with unspeakable 
cruelty if not crime, I am sure every Member of this great body 
will find excuses if not admiration and approval for the senti- 
ment which cries out against this butchery and the fashion 
which sustains it. And, furthermore, these considerations are 
all outside the intense pleasure and profit many people find in 
the companionship and study of birds. Mr. President, I could 
vote to save the birds for their beauty alone. It may be a weak- 
ness, sir, but when the birds fail to come to my door in the 
spring you can have the door and the spring, too, for neither of 
them will interest me. It may be thought by some that the sub- 
ject is a trivial one and that it onght not to be interjected into 
the United States Senate when so many matters of vital impor- 
tance are pressing for consideration. My excuses for pleading 
the cause of the birds are two. First, I want their case tried 
and justice done to them for their own sake; second, I want 
the birds saved before we as a great people learn by experience 
that the birds are more vital to our comfort and happiness than 
we are to theirs. 

I sincerely hope that my friends upon the other side of this 
Chamber will not insist upon making this a party question. 
They will find little support for the proposition that the salva- 
tion of the Democratic Party calls for the destruction of the 
birds. 

We have been called a commercial people by our neighbors 
across the water; we have been told a great many times that 
our high ideals are easily lowered in the presence of easy money 
or real estate. We are quite sure that our neighbors have been 
overjealous and overzealous in their criticisms of American cul- 
ture and motive, but if now with our eyes open we deliver the 
useful and beautiful birds to the slaughter, we do it for the 
pieces of silver we are offered in exchange for their feathers. 

I sincerely hope that this public and complete surrender to 
the commercial instinct will not be recorded in this bill, and if it 
is I shall be glad to see the Republican Party publicly recorded 
against it. 8 

Mr. O'GORMAN. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut a 
question? * 

Mr. MCLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I do not want to anticipate his suggestion, 
but I desire to ask what amendment is the Senator inclined to 
offer to the bill as reported by the Senate committee? 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator from New York that 
my amendment simply provides for the restoration of the House 
proviso. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. As to that I am in hearty aceord with the 
Senator from Connecticut. I am in entire sympathy with the 
views to which he has given expression. I exceedingly regretted 
that the Finance Committee did not see the wisdom of adhering 
to the provision as proposed by the House, and I expect, when 
this provision comes up for discussion in the Senate, that there 
will be no substantial opposition to the provision being re- 
committed to the Finance Committee, with the hope that fur- 
ther reflection will induce that committee to adhere to the pro- 
visions found in the House bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am very glad to hear that announcement 
from the Senator from New York. 

I desire to print in the Recorp a letter written to the Washing- 
ton Star, quoting Sir Harry H. Johnston, who has had many ex- 
periences in Africa. I read this letter, as it bears very strongly 
upon the proposition that this is an international question and 
that the heron is not as bad as he has been painted by the 
Senator from Missouri: 


[From the Washington Star.] 


HARMLESS WILD BIRDS OF GREAT USE TO MAN—ENGLISH WRITER ARGUES 
FOR PRESERVATION OF FOES TO TSETSH FLIES. 
{Foreign correspondence of the Star.] 
LONDON, May 19, 1913, 

Sir Harry H. Johnston has written a letter to the Times on the 
preservation of rare, useful, beautiful, and harmless wild birds. He 
said it is the duty and almost the obligation of Governments to deal 
with this subject intelligently and with a definite purpose—— 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly. 
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Mr. LANE, I merely desire to indorse the statement made by 
the Senator in relation to what has happened on the Pacific 
coast, and particularly in Oregon, as to our game birds, and 
what is happening to other birds which are being destroyed for 
their plumage, which is used for millinery purposes. Where 
formerly water fowl were to be seen in countless thousands they 
are now becoming scarce, and I have no doubt that if remedial 
measures are not adopted every bird will be destroyed. 

In the old days we had the elk. We had them in large herds; 
but they were killed for the pitiful sum of $1 apiece, which was 
derived from the sale of their hides. It is wrong; we are mak- 
ing a mistake in this respect, I am quite sure, and we ought to 
correct it before we go further. 

I wish, Mr. President, to indorse the proposed amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut and to say that my sympathy is 
with him in the effort which he is making for the protection of 
birds. 

Mr. McLEAN. I thank the Senator from Oregon. I was 
reading a letter from Africa to the Washington Star. There is 
a great continent, which we hope will be returned to civiliza- 
tion, a place where white men can live in comfort and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know what the com- 
mittee may do if this paragraph is recommitted to it. There 
have been some expressions of dissatisfaction with the action of 
the committee in striking out a part of the proviso in the House 
bill; and, in deference to that dissatisfaction, it was the purpose 
of the committee, when this paragraph was reached, to ask 
that it be sent back to the committee, in order that there might 
be further consideration and discussion; but what will be done 
about it of course I can not say, and I do not think any Senator 
can now say. That, however, was not the purpose for which I 
rose. 2 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds to another topie 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Certainly. ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. Several items have already been sent back 
to the committee. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina 
if it is the purpose of the chairman to call the full committee 
together to consider those items? I think on an item like this 
the full committee certainly ought to be called together. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the matters that have been or may 
be sent back to the committee will probably be dealt with as the 
bill was originally dealt with. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Senator 
who has charge of this bill that they will be sent back to the 
caucus, for they have been reported after caucus action. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly, after the committee has acted, 
following out the policy we have pursued with reference to 
the bill, the Democratic caucus would act upon the items. I 
do not think that anyone can speak now for either the com- 
wittee or the caucus; but, as I said, that was not the purpose 
for which I rose. 

Mr. McLBAN. 
the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has been our purpose, in deference, as I 
said. to some little expressions of dissatisfaction, to pass this 
paragraph when it should be reached, and have it go back to 
the committee for further consideration. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will express the hope that the committee 
and the caucus, upon reconsidering this matter, will vote to 
restore the House provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to ask that the paragraph 
relating t feathers may not be acted upon until it is regularly 
reached, because when it is regularly reached I wish to present 
some of the reasons which, I think, justified the Finance Com- 
mittee in its action. In doing so I wish to say that I shal! do 
so from the standpoint of one just as-much interested as anyone 
else in birds and their protection, and with a record, perhaps, 
of almost as much accomplishment in that line so far as my 
own State is concerned, as anyone has accomplished in his 
State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
allow me, I had about finished when I called the attention of the 
Senate to this communication. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘There are some questions that I wish to 
= the Senator, but, of course, if the Senator prefers I will 
wait. 


I am very glad to hear the announcement of 
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Mr. McLEAN. No; if they refer to this matter, I shall be 
very glad to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They do refer to this matter. 

The Senator has discussed egrets. Of course the Senator 
knows that the importation of egrets is prohibited under the 
bill. Then, I understand the Senator’s main purpose is to pro- 
tect American migratory birds? 

Mr. McLEAN, It is an important purpose, but my interest in 
this matter is largely brought about by the fact that the United 
States must take this step of protecting our own migratory birds 
as zar as we can by preventing these importations, thus paying 
the way for consistent action in our endeavor to secure the 
cooperation of the nations of the world in n international 
agreement for the protection of all useful birds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not desire to enter into any discussion 
of the matter. I simply wished to get the Senator's point of 
view, and to ascertain whether the Senator wished us to under- 
take to protect all foreign birds without any reference to 
whether or not they are American migratory birds. 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly, if they are useful birds. If they 
are useful wild birds or plumage birds, I certainly should insist 
that it is our duty, having taken this step, to set foreign nations 
an example which we hope they will follow, in London and in 
Berlin and in Paris. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator in mind any law passed by 
any foreign Government undertaking to protect the birds of 
other countries? I know the Senator has referred to some 
negotiations and conventions, but has any foreign Government 
ever passed a law along that line? : 

Mr. MeLEAN. Australia prohibits the exportation of plum- 
age; India does the same thing; and all the English colonies 
have memorialized the British Government to prohibit the intro- 
duction into London of their plumage birds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But has any Government up to this time 
passed any law prohibiting the importation of the plumage of 
foreign birds? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not know that any nation has gone fur- 
ther than the English Government. A bill to that effect has 
passed the House of Lords 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would it be possible for the Senator—not 
to-day, but for the use of the committee later—to specify the 
American migratory birds that he thinks we ought to protect? 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it would be very difficult, owing to 
the experience which has been had in the States of the Union 
where the plumage is now contraband, as in Massachusetts. By 
slight manipulation of the native birds they have been made to 
resemble foreign birds, and have been sent back here and put 
into the trade; and when prosecutions have been brought the 
milliners have invariably set up the defense that they supposed 
they were buying foreign birds. The only way to protect a 
bird is to prevent its slaughter, and you can not do that unless 
you cut off the market for the plumage. 

To return to Africa and Sir Harry Johnson's letter. Mr. 
Johnson goes on to state his experience in Africa, which I 
think is very interesting at this time, because it points to the 
real importance of this subject. As an international duty, 
I am proud of the fact that the United States, after years of 
neglect, has finally taken a position where she may be a leader 
in this great service to humanity as well as to the birds. gt. 
Johnson continues: 


Among the hundred and one reasons I have adduced for the protection 
of birds, especially in the les, was the fact that many species 
in Africa fed on the tsetse files. They are, in fact, in common with 
certain reptiles, the only effective enemies of the tsetse fly. I had 
noticed personally, from 1883 onward, a continually increasing destruc- 
tion of certain birds in west and west-central Africa which feed on 
the tsetse fy among other items in their diet. 

NOTED AS COINCIDENCE, 


Coincidentally during this period there has seemed to- be a decided 
increase of tsetse flies in the coast regions of west Africa and in the 
Kongo Basin. At the same time trypauosomatous diseases, conveyed by 
this genus (glossina), have greatly extended their ravages, It ls per- 
missible to assume therefore, as several French writers on west Africa 
have assumed, and as the late George Grenfell was beginning to assume 
in his diaries, that there is some connection between the destruction 
of white herons, rollers, bee eaters, shrikes, guinea fowl—the guinea 
fowl scratch up the larve of the tsetse and probably eat them in that 
stage—and other birds. and the apparent Increase of the tsetse in 
uninhabited places and the consequent spread of sleeping sickness. 

SACRIFICE IS HARMFUL. 


I have personally noted the eating of tsetse flies by almost all the 

les mentioned. I do not pretend that they do not devour all other 

es that come in their way, but I say that the destruction of the 

egrets and smaller herons, of rollers, bee eaters, ctc., does remove one 
of the few means we have of checking the increase of the tsetse. 

Of course the tsetse question is only one among a hundred other 
reasons for putting a — A forever to the destruction of birds merely 
or mainly for the ignoble purpose of using their plumage for the 
adornment of the human person There are qee Sufficient avenues 
along which the timate trade in feathers can fed without bringing 
one lovely, remarkable, or valuable bird species to extinction or the 


verge of extinction. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hope now we may go on 
with the reading of the bill. 

I desire to say to the Senate that I hope as far as possible 
hereafter we will let the paragraphs and the discussion aceord 
with one another. If a paragraph is away at the back of the 
bill, it seems to me it would be better to let it wait until we 
get to it, and meanwhile it may dispose of itself, as possibly 
may be the case with this particular paragraph. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have so much genuine regard 
for the Senator from Connecticut, who has just spoken, that I 
am almost forced to respect his opinions. But it seems to me 
we are following a curious line of reasoning upon this bill. It 
is rather strange that the business of the country should be 
halted at this time to give serious consideraticn to the prohibi- 
tion of the importation of feathers because of an overstrained, 
not to say maudlin, sympathy for birds born and reared thou- 
sands of miles from our coast. 

The business of the United States awaits the passage of 
this tariff bill. An men, whether they be protectionists, free 
traders, or tariff reformers, understand that the sooner this 
great question is settled and the country knows exactly what 
the tariff rates are to be the sooner can business adjust itself 
to the new conditions and proceed to do business. There is 
not a wholesale merchant in the United States, not an importer 
of goods, not a manufacturer, not a producer of raw materials 
who does not find the market more or less interfered with 
because of the fact that this bill necessarily involves changes 
in commercial transactions. Until the bill is passed trade can 
not go on in its usual and vigorous course. 

With that situation before us we stopto discuss the question 
of humming birds and herons. We pause here solemnly to 
dilate upon fanciful outrages alleged to be, or to have been at 
some time, perpetrated upon feathered tribes that are born and 
die in remote places of the earth far from the haunts of civill- 
zation and the eyes of men, and thousands of miles from our 
shores. 

Mr. President, one day I passed along the street of a city 
and witnessed a sight I shall never forget. Standing in the 
display window of a business building then occupied by some 
kind of a cheap show was a tiny girl, not more than 5 or 6 
years of age—a beautiful child, with great, innocent eyes and 
delicate features just then distorted by mingled loathing and 
fear. Around this baby’s neck were wrapped five or-six yenom- 
ous rattlesnakes in direct contact with her white, tender, velvety 
skin. The child was there to attract the attention of the 
passers-by to the show. I saw a policeman gaze at the fearful 
spectacle in stolid indifference, and then I saw him suddenly 
rush into the street and arrest a man for driving a horse that 
was drawing a load that appeared to be a trifle heavy. Nobody 
paid any attention to the child. No one lifted a hand to protect 
the baby from the infamous outrage perpetrated upon its inno- 
cence and its helplessness by the heartless cupidity of some 
monster who held it in his power. 

I have often thought of that scene and of how well it char- 
acterizes our course throughout this life. Indifference to human 
kind and tender solicitude for the brute creation is not new to 
our boasted civilization. Why, in ancient Egypt the crocodile 
was protected by the sacred and secular law. So highly was it 
regarded that in their ignorance and superstition mothers 
would ravish suckling babes from their breasts and feed them 
to the scaly monster. There were men then who could lift 
up their voices and speak for the denizens of the river in ac- 
cents so tender as to not only evoke sympathy for the crocodile 
but also to convince the mother that it was a religious duty to 
sacrifice her offspring to satisfy its appetite for flesh. These 
same teachers entirely forgot the mother in her ignorance and 
the child in its helplessness. š 
. In Turkey they have a system of protecting animals. Cats 
and dogs are sacred in Turkey. From the time they come into 
the world blind and filling the air with annoying mewings and 
whinings they are under the protection not only of the State but 
of the church. No man dare lift a foot to kick a mangy cur 
from his house over in Turkey. The dog and the cat are alike 
immune from harm. But over in Turkey they make slaves of 


that will protect the pauper child from the horrible conditions 
in which it is reared; why we do not take a little time away 
from the songster of the field te think of the songster of the 
cradle; why we do not pause to contemplate the starving mother 
who bends over her famishing babe; why we do not give some 
thought to the children now being reared in ignorance and 
misery to lives of vice and crime. 

Mr. President, I think we would be performing a higher task 
for our country if we were considering laws for the protection 
of human beings than we are in discussing legislation for the 
protection of birds. But since that question is thrust in here, 
and we are called upon to discuss it, I desire to say, first, 
that there is a very practical side to this question. We can not 
tell just how much revenue is to be derived from the feathers 
of the particular birds referred to in the amendment now being 
debated, but there was last year derived from feathers, either 
dressed or undressed, 81.820.000. It is proposed to abolish that 
tax, which is a tax upon luxury, and impose it upon industry. 
It is proposed to wipe out that tax, which is a tax upon luxury 
pure and simple, and to put it upon the necessities of life. 
It is proposed to take that tax from those who can afford to pay 
it and impose equivalent burdens, which, in large measure, must 
pa npon those who are already staggering beneath too great a 
oad. 

There is not a woman who wears an algret upon her bonnet, 
there is not a woman who buys an imported feather, but is buy- 
ing something she could do without. Imported feathers are 
not necessities, they are luxuries. The proposition is to transfer 
a tax of $1,820,000 from luxuries and put it upon necessities. 

When you come to that proposition, I have more sympathy 
with the human beings who must pay the $1,820,000 upon their 
necessities than I have for the long-legged, ungainly, useless, 
and altogether homely bird from which aigrets are obtained. 

Of course we can work up a lot of maudlin sympathy in talk- 
ing about the wrongs and outrages of birds. We can picture the 
mother bird hovering over her nest, with her fledglings there 
looking up to her for food, we can depict the cruel monster who 
comes along and ravishes the bird of its life, and leaves the poor, 
innocent offspring to die, and we can get ourselves into a very 
frenzy of sympathy for the birds. But, Mr. President, that kind 
of sympathetic twaddle need not be limited to birds. There is 
not a single animal in all this world you can not create sym- 
pathy for by the same kind of argument. Witness the domestic 
calf, The mother cow has been taught to look to her master 
for friendly protection. She comes confidently into the corral 
at night; she generously yields him her milk for the sustenance 
of himself and his family; she brings forth a little innocent 
calf, that plays and gambols and looks at him from the unsus- 
pecting depths of mild eyes; that licks his hand and rubs its 
head against him; that follows him about in complete reliance 
and calf-like friendship. One day the monster man seizes the 
confiding, helpless creature, beats out its brains with a bludgeon, 
cuts its throat with a cruel knife, and with bloody hands tears 
the skin from the quivering flesh, cooks the meat, and with 
cannibal ferocity devours it and feeds it to his children. 

Thus, we can easily work ourselves into a frenzy over the com- 
mon barn-yard calf. Why, sir, I can make a speech upon the 
wrongs of a slaughtered calf that will appear a classic in 
comparison with the panegyric which has just been delivered 
upon the awkward, ungainly, long-legged swamp birds of South 
America from which we get aigrets. 

Thus, we may rave over the calf and count his wrongs and 
fill our eyes with sympathetic drops, but just the same we con- 
tinue to order our veal chops and breakfast on calf's liver. 

However, some one replies, the calf is used for food, and 
therefore its slaughter is justifiable. Mr. President, that may 
be all right for us, but how about the calf? When a calf is 
led out to slaughter the knowledge that it will soon fill a human 
stomach can not assuage its dying agonies. If that knowledge 
can rob death of its terrors, I might reply with equal force that 
the swamp herons’ afflictions are doubtless solaced by the 
thought that it is only a miserable, homely creature, of no use 
on earth except for one feather, and that its departing agonies 
must be alleviated by the knowledge that that feather will soon 


their women. Over in Turkey they perpetrate inhuman outrages | go to glorify and adorn my lady’s bonnet. 


upon human. beings. Over in Turkey they make charnel 
houses and slaughter pens in which the men and women God 
Almighty made are sent to ignominious and cruel death. 

Sir, I have heard this “ bird discussion” going on from time 
to time in the Senate for the past six months, and have seen the 
business of the country halted. I have witnessed the immense 
interest that can be created over birds, I have more than once 
wondered why we do not stop sometimes to talk about the tens 
of thousands of people in this country who live along the edge 
of want; why we do not stop sometimes to devise legislation 


If it is wrong to kill animals for one purpose it is for an- 
other. If it is wicked to kill them to put them on our backs 
it is equally reprehensible to kill them to put them into our 
stomachs. But if they may justly be killed when they serve a 
useful purpose, if that is what God made them for when he 
created the earth and the fullness thereof, then the animal must 
give way to the necessities and delights of man. 

If you are not going to adopt that theory, Mr. President, we 
have no right to kill a single animal except in self-defense; 
neither have we the right to enslave an animal. If we have 
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the right to kill an animal for meat we have an equal right 
to kill a bird for its skin or its feathers. It is all a part of the 
same harsh philosophy of terrestrial life. Man stands at the 
apex of the pyramid and all beneath him must contribute to 
his welfare and comfort. It may be hard on the animal, but it 
is the economy of nature established by God Almighty. 

Mr. President, let us see: Here is a thing of beauty. That 
which is beautiful is of utility, for it contributes to the delights 
of living, to elegance, refinement, and the cultivation of the 
artistic nature of the race. I do not know that I can specially 
describe the beauty of an aigret or the beauty of any plume upon 
a woman's hat, but I do know that the women understand what 
pleases the eye, and that they have chosen these articles of 
adornment through all the ages, since and before civilization 
brought reformers and sentimentalists. I take it feathers con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of the ladies. It follows, of course, 
that they must add to the pleasure of the men. So here are these 
birds, from which the aigrets are procured, that are hatched 
and live and die in the almost inaccessible swamps of South 
America, and we are told that it is wicked to kill them for their 
feathers. But the same gentlemen declare it is all right to kili 
the wild duck for its meat. I say that sort of logic is mere rot. 
If it is right to kill the birds for one purpose it is for the other. 

I come now to the question of protecting birds, because birds 
have a utility. I believe birds in our own country do have a 
real value. Their gay plumage and their sweet song contribute 
to the delights of the eye and to the pleasures of the ear, be- 
sides they serve another utilitarian end, namely, the destruction 
of insects. But when you say to the people of the United 
States, you can not buy the feathers of birds that were born 
in foreign lands, that were brought here from the heart of 
Africa or South America, or the remote islands of the sea, 
you thus say to the people of this country who are handling 
feathers, you must slaughter and kill the home birds. And 
they will slaughter and kill the home birds. Just as the 
tariff upon lumber tended to the destruction of the American 
forests and the preservation of the Canadian forests, so will 
this tend to the destruction of the American bird and the pres- 
eryation of the foreign bird. 

Why, sir, as you approach the Canadian line you find on this 
side of it a waste of land covered with stumpage and under- 
growth and on the other side the towering pines lifting 
their magnificent heads in grandeur and sublimity toward 
the skies, as they did before the sound of the ax resounded 
through the primeval forest. But on this side of the line the 
monarchs of the woods are gone. Why? Because we taxed 
the lumber when it came in, and thus we put a premium on the 
destruction of our own forests. 

The amendment that is proposed to the bill ought to be en- 
titled An amendment to encourage the slaughter of American 
birds and to protect the birds of foreign countries.’ I am op- 
posed to that kind of legislation. I insist that this revenue 
which now springs from ornaments, from luxuries that people 
can do without and that only those people pay who can afford to 
pay—that this revenue which comes chiefly from the pockets 
of the wealthy and is laid absolutely upon a luxury shall con- 
tinue to be laid upon that luxury and not be taken from it and 
put upon the blankets of poor people—upon the woolen cloths 
and cotton fabrics that are worn by the man and the woman who 
toil from morning until night, who grind in the mills of labor 
and who walk in the paths of adversity. 

I have nothing against the bird, but I have more interest in 
human beings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roprnson in the chair). 
The reading of the bill will proceed. 

Mr. JONES Mr. President, I should like to return to para- 
graph 212 to offer an amendment. It will take probably just a 
few minutes to dispose of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that paragraph was passed upon, 
and it is out of order to go back to it now. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that we can go back to any para- 


graph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; but I hope Senators will keep 
trace of the bill and that when we get through with a paragraph 
we will be through with it hereafter. I shall not make any 
point against it. 

Mr. WARREN. Was the paragraph passed over? 

Mr. JONES. Not paragraph 212. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it was the general understandirfg, 
and it was consented to on the other side, that we could turn 
back to any paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The understanding was that the amend- 
ments of the committee should be considered when we reached 
a paragraph, and then we would consider any other amend- 


ment, and unless it was passed over by unanimous consent it 
could not be returned to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WARREN. That was not the understanding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I am not making the point. I merely 
hope that hereafter Senators will keep up with the paragraphs 
as we get to them, and then if a Senator wants to have a para- 
graph passed over we shall pursue the cours2 we have been 
pursuing and have it passed over. Then all Senators will know 
that it will be returned to. 

Mr. WARREN. I agree with the Senator that we should 
pursue that course as far as possible, but I remember the re- 
ply of the chairman of the committee, when I interrogated 
him, that these items could be turned back to at any time be- 
fore finishing the bill. Such a course is necessary, and must 
be followed as agreed upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the chairman of the com- 
mittee to agree with the Senator that any paragraph could be 
returned to later, but that that question was to be suhmitted 
to the Senate when we got to it, before we passed from the con- 
sideration of the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES. I have the understanding that the Senator from 
Wyoming has expressed. I did not desire to take up the time of 
the Senate yesterday in delaying the bill to ask that the para- 
graph be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will rend the 
paragraph, 

The Secretary read the paragraph, as follows: 

212. Hops, 16 cents per pound; hop extract and lupulin, 50 per cent 
ad valorem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
from Washington will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the paragraph insert the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That all hops when imported shall have the name of the 
packer or grower and. beneath the same, the name of the conntry and 
the particular hon district wherein the hops were grown and the year 
of production of the hops indelibly stamped or branded npon each con- 
tainer, and in a place that shall not be covered thereafter. except by 
outside containers marked the same as the inside container: Prorided 
further, That all hop extract and Inpulin when imported shall have 
the name of the packer or grower and, beneath the same, the name of 
the country and particular hop district wherein were grown the hops 
from whieh the hop extract or lupulin were extracted and the year of 
production of the hops indelibly stamped or branded unon each con- 
tainer. cnd in a place that shall not be covered thereafter, except by 
outside containers marked the same es the Inside containers. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to congratulate the com- 
mittee upon retaining a sufficient amount of duty upon this one 
agricultural product and to call attention to the fact that the 
amendment which I haye proposed does not propose an increase 
of the duty. but proposes marks and designations for the pre- 
yention of fraud. 

The amendment I have proposed is very similar to other pro- 
visions in the bill of which the committee have approved. For 
instance, in paragraph 123, in reference to “table. butcher, 
carving, cooks’, and so forth, knives,” they have provided that 
these articles when imported shall have the name of the maker 
or purchaser, and beneath the same the name of the country 
of origin indelibly stamped or branded thereon. Then, in para- 
graph 163, there is a similar provision in reference to watches 
and watch movements. The similar provision is. I suppose, for 
the purpose of assuring the purchaser that he is getting what 
he desires and what he thinks he is getting. There is a great 
deal of complaint with reference to hops that are imported 
being mixed and being sold for what they nre not. 

I haye a letter from the Agricultural Department in refer- 
ence to the matter. I wrote to them and asked them for any 
information they could give me with regard to the necessity for 
an amendment of this character, because it had been called to 
my attention that hops were mixed and imported here as a cer- 
tain kind of hops when they were not that sort of hops. There 
are different kinds of hops and of different quality. Some are 
more desirable than others, and they command a higher price 
and are sought after by those who use them for certain pur- 
poses, 

The Agricultural Department writes me that— 


The Bureau of Chemistry has conducted work to determine whether 
the food and drugs act might be invoked to prevent certain frauds in 
connection with imported hops, particularly from England and Ger- 
many, mixed with Bohemian, and sent to this county as Bohemian hops. 

There seems to be no method at present that can be relied upon to 
distinguish one kind of hops from another. Some of the work done 
would probably enable the department to ultimately distinguish chemi- 
cally between different varieties. Just as soon as this work has ad- 


The amendment of the Senator 


vanced to that stage the department can proceed against such hops 
under the food and drugs act, 

So about the only recourse we have, and that may not, of 
course, accomplish all the purpose desired, is to require those 
importing hops to mark them so as to give us an opportunity, 
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if they are not what we are getting or what we desire, to see 
whether there has been actual fraud. That is the very purpose 
of this amendment. The department says: 

It i perts of the proposed leg- 
F — * AEN Fs chief value kang 
that it would draw the attention of European governments to the 
frauds which they are perpetrating. 

Mr. President, that is the sole purpose of this amendment, It 
is to protect those who need in their business imported hops 
from being defrauded as far as we can go. According to the 
department it is impossible for them to determine by chemical 
means or means at their command in every instance whether 
fraud has been practiced or not. So it is in the hope of protect- 
ing them somewhat that this amendment is offered. As I said, 
it is very much in line with other provisions of the bill, and I 
hope that the Senator in charge of the bill will not be disposed 
to object to this amendment, which is really to protect our own 
people from fraud, which it is admitted is perpetrated by those 
sending hops into this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, contrary to our general 
course in this bill this is a paragraph which we left undis- 
turbed. The rate which is carried now is the rate which was 
carried under the Payne-Aldrich bill. We left it undisturbed 
because hops enter mainly into the manufacture of beer and 
malt liquors and things of that sort not necessary to life. We 
thought it was a very good article to get revenue on. 

Whatever may be the purpose in the mind of the Senator 
from Washington—and I know, of course, it is just what he 
states—the effect of the amendment proposed by him would be 
to hamper still further the importation of hops without adding 
a dollar of revenue for the Government and in proportion as we 
hamper by taxation regulations the importation it might possi- 
bly decrease the revenue. 

I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. JONES. How could it hamper the importation of hops 
to require them simply to bring to our country and sell to our 
people what our people are asking for? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘There are some provisions of this sort ap- 
plied to cutlery, to keep a man from selling cutlery of one make 
as the cutlery of another and deceiving the purchaser. Here is 
a hop and there is a hop, and the Agricultural Department 
says, by the Senator’s own admission, that it can not tell them 
apart, they are so nearly the same. You want to brand them 
so that somebody will know them apart. The Bureau of 
Chemistry cap not tell them apart, and the purchaser does not, 
by looking at and feeling them when buying, know them apart, 
if I understand the situation. 

Mr. JONES, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that hops grown in a certain locality are known to be 
of a particular quality; that is, they have a peculiarity due to 
them. The purpose of the amendment is to have the hops 
grown in that locality so marked, just as cutlery that is made 
abroad and imported is marked as coming from a certain place. 
That is the sole purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is to keep them from putting off 
inferior cutlery as the make of a house that makes better 
cutlery. 

Mr. JONES. So is this to prevent 3 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know there is a fancy price for Bohe- 
mian hops, because Bohemia makes an excellent beer, and there 
is an idea that Bohemian hops will make it; but the Senator 
has just confessed that the Agricultural Department itself says 
it can not chemically or otherwise tell the difference between 
Bohemian and other hops, and if it can not they must be won- 
derfully alike. 

Mr. JONES. Their failure to do it is all the more reason 
why we should make this safeguard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary read the next paragraph, as follows: 

218. Straw, 50 cents per ton. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to offer an amendment to para- 
graph 218. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, 

The SECRETARY. On page 60, line 3, strike out the words “50 
cents“ and insert “$1,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

218. Straw, $1 per ton. 


- Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, this is not a large industry in 


this country, but I believe that we onght to protect those who 
live along the border line whether it is to the north or to the 
south. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Spenk for the North, not to the South, at 


any rate. If the Senator from North Dakota will pardon me a 


moment, last night we read paragraph 217 and adopted the 
Senate committee amendment to it, and had an understanding 
that certain further amendments to that paragraph would be 
introduced by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] this morning. 
If we could dispose of his amendments first, then we would come 
to the succeeding paragraph. I think that would be a more 
orderly way of proceeding. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall take only a moment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply want to state that the Canadian 
rate per ton on straw is $2 per ton. The present rate is $1.50 
per ton, the same as was the Dingley rate. The Wilson rate 
was 15 per cent ad valorem. There is some business transac- 
tion in straw. The imports for 1912 were 10,268 tons, valued at 
$56,880, with a revenue of $15,401.86. We exported 1,030 tons, 
with a value of $11,559. There were sold by farmers in 1909 
537,699 tons. The amount received was $3,180,424. 

I shall not ask for a roll call on my amendment, but simply 
for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in paragraph 217, on page 59, 
line 19, I move to strike out the words “canary seed, one-hulf 
cent per pound.” 

These seed are on the free list in paragraph 668 under the 
present law. There were imported in the year 1912, 4,704,625 
pounds. The value of it was a little over 2 cents per pound. 
That is the importation value. Even in the Wilson law canary 
seed was on the free list. It has always been on the free list, 
and S can not see why it should be taxed now one-half cent per 
poun 

Mr. SIMMONS. What are canary seed used for? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are mostly used for seed for canary birds 
and also for an extract, 

I move to strike out those words, and ff carried, I shall then 
aes that canary seed be put on the free list in its proper 
place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 217, page 69, line 19, strike out 
the words: 

Canary seed, one-half cent per pound. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the same line of the same paragraph I move 
to strike out “ caraway seed, 1 cent per pound.” 

Caraway seed to-day is on the free list in paragraph 668 of 
the present law. There were imported in the year 1912, 3,616,481 
pounds. The value of it is nearly 5 cents a pound. The im- 
position of 13 cents per pound is 20 per cent ad valorem on its 
present valuation. Caraway seed has always been on the free 
list, even under the Wilson law. It is used in cooking mostly 
and in the flavoring of food. It is used by the common people 
of the country. I can not see why this duty should be placed 
upon that seed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there are several of these 
articles placed upon the dutiable list that hitherto have been 
on the free list. The Senater was wrong in saying that caraway 
seed had always been on the free list. It was taxed 30 per cent 
ad yalorem under the Dingley tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only a certain class of caraway seed, 
and that went before the board of appraisers, and it was after- 
wards decided that it was wrong. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Payne tariff law had a part of it at 
30 per cent and a part free. The Dingley tariff law had 30 
per cent. 

I want to explain why we took this course as to these several 
articles, and then I shall ask for a vote. Both caraway seed 
and anise seed are taxed here and both have always been free. 
Both plainly enter into the class of luxuries. Neither one of 
them forms any part of a necessity of life. Anise seed and 
caraway seed are put into little cakes and things of that sort. 
It is very nice and yery sweet, but we did not see why the con- 
sumers of cakes with caraway and anise seed in them should 
not pay revenue to support the Government of the United States. 
We thought that men could dispense with even caraway-seed 
cake and anise-seed cake, if they wanted to do so, without any 
great detriment to their physical constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to move an amendment in line 20, 
striking out the words “anise seed, 2 cents per pound.” 

Anise seed to-day is free under paragraph 668. Of course the 
statement made by the Senator from Mississippi covers anise 
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seed as well as caraway seed, with one exception. A great 
deal of anise seed is used for oil and goes into the commercial 
life of the country. It goes into the hospitals and into the 
medicine chests of the people of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah, on page 
59, line 20, to strike out the words “Anise seed, 2 cents per 
pound.” [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BURTON. The bill imposes a duty of 37 per cent upon 
an article which has heretofore been free. I ask for the yeas 
and nays upon the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. LANE (when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S name was called). I 
wish to announce that the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] is unavoidably absent, and that he is paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, OLIVER]. 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. McCumper’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. McCumper] is neces- 
sarily absent on account of illness in his family. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newianps]. I wish 
this announcement to stand on all votes for the day. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
and yote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sant] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sronr]. In the absence of that 
Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a pair with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Sroxz] to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Burtercu] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to announce the pair of the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] with the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr]. The senior Senator from 
Tennessee is necessarily absent from the Senate to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been requested to 
announce that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is 
paired with the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson]; the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; the Senator from Maryland .[Mr. 
JACKSON] with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Brady Cummins Lodge Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham. Sobran Sutherland 
Bristow Gallinger Norris Townsend 
Burton Gronna Page Warren 
Catron Jones Perkins Weeks 
Clark. Wyo. Kenyon ` Poindexter 
Crawfor La Follette Sherman 
NAYS—37. 

Ashurst Martin, Va. Robinson Swanson 
Bryan Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Myers Shafroth Thompson 

letcher O'Gorman Sheppard Tillman 
Hollis Overman Shields Vardaman 
Hughes Owen Shively Walsh 
James Pittman Simmons Williams 
Johnson Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 
Lane Runsdell Smith, Ga. 
Lewis eed Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING—382. 

Bacon Colt Kern Root 
Bankhead Culberson a Smith, Md. 
Borah du Pont En Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Fall MeCumber Stephenson 
Burleigh lig Nelson Sterling 
Chamberlain Gore Newlands tone 
Chilton Hitchcock Oliver Thornton 
Clapp Jackson Penrose Works 


So Mr. Smoor’s amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
as follows: 

220. Vegetabics in their natural state, not specially provided for in 
this section, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

221. Fish, except shellfish. by whatever name known, packed in oil 
or in oil and other substances, ia bottles, jars, kegs, tin boxes, or cans, 


20 per cent ad valorem; all other fish, except shellfish, in tin packages, 
carla and other preserved roe of tais 30 per Rest AA valores ash 
8 p . 3 per cent ad valorem; fish, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS] to let paragraph 221 go over for n few moments only. 
The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopaE] has been 
PREES to go to the State Department and will return in a short 

me, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I promised the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who had to go to the State Department, to let 
the paragraph go over, meanwhile giving him an opportunity to 
return to the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of paragraph 223, which is as follows: 

223. Figs. 2 cents per pound; plums, prune, and prunelles, 1 cent per 
pound ; raisins and other dried grapes, 2 cents per pound: dates, 1 cent 
per pound; currants, Zante or other, 2 cents per pound; olives, 15 cents 
per gallon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] asked me to get consent to recur to paragraph 
223 when he returned to the Chamber, as he desires to offer 
an amendment to it. I ask that the paragraph be now passed 
over for that purpose. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of paragraph 225, which is as follows: 

225. Lemons, limes, oranges, grapefruit, shaddocks, and pomelos in 
ackages of a capacity of 14 cubic feet or less, 18 cents per package: 
n vai ie se of capacity exceeding 14 cubic feet and not exceeding 2} 
cuble feet, 35 cents pet package; in packages exceeding 23 and not 
exceeding 5 cubic feet, 70 cents per package; in packages exceeding 5 
cubie feet or in bulk, § of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, paragraph 225 is incorrectly 

printed. It ought to be printed: 

Lemons, limes, oranges, grapefruit, shaddocks, and pomelos, 4 of 1 
cent per pound. 

Of course I am forced to offer an amendment to print it in 
that shape. I move, then, in behalf of the committee, that that 

paragraph be amended so as to read: 

Lemons, limes, oranges, grapefruit, shaddocks, and pomelos, à of 1 
cent per pound. 

I move that substitute for the paragraph as it reads; in other 
words, the proposition is to strike out all the language about 
packages, capacity, and so forth. e 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to call the Senator's attention to 
that, As the caucus print did not have those words in it, I 
wondered why they were put into the bill as we have it 

before us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a mere mistake. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee had it one way at one time 
and another way at another time. That explains the fact that 
it was printed differently at different times. 

Mr. WARREN. Does that change the rate at all? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In my opinion, it slightly raises it, but the 
Senator from Florida and other Senators contend that it keeps 
it precisely as it was. I think the practical effect will be to 
raise is slightly at the end of the classifications, but very 
slightly. 

Mr. WARREN. The intention, then, is not to change the rate, 
but to make it more intelligible or more easily applied? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It fixes the rate at one-half of 1 cent a 
pound. I have a letter here from Mr. UNDERWOOD, in which he 
says: 

My dear John— 

It is addressed to me— 

Your favor of the 25th instant In reference to paragraph 


Which it was then of the House bill— 
reached me to-day. The Ways and Means Committee changed the rate 
of duty from so much a pound— 

Which it was in the Payne-Aldrich bill 


to the cubic contents of the package for administrative reasons wie 
We believed that the old method of levying this tax on the cubic 
contents of the package was more satisfactory than the pound rate. 
Our intention was to levy a tax of one-half a cent a pound on lemons 
and oranges, and from the information we have received on the subject 
I think that you will find that this is carried out substantially in our 
bill, 


Sincerely, yours, O. W. Uxprrwoop. 

So that this is in essence a mere administrative change back 
to the pound method of levying the tax. J 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to say that it does not change ‘the rate in the existing 
law? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; it does that. But it cuts the rate 
as in the House bill 50 per cent upon everything except lemons, 
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and 623 per cent on lemons below the rates of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then what the Senator said was that 
it did not change the rate of the House bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It does not essentially change the rate of 
the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course if those words were 
left in the paragraph it would decrease the rate of one-half of 1 
cent a pound. A duty of 18 cents on 45 pounds of lemons would 
be equivalent to four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; a duty of 35 
cents on 90 pounds of lemons, the amount in a 23 cubic foot box, 
would be equivalent to thirty-eight one-hundredths of a cent a 
pound; so that if this amendment is agreed to 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As it passed the House—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate agrees to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Mississippi, there will be an increase 
on lemons, limes, oranges, grapefruit, and so forth, over the 
rates as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On certain classifications of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is what I say. I am calling at- 
tention to those classifications. There will be an increase if 
this amendment be adopted. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, what provision is made for 
the administrative features mentioned by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee with regard to the weight of the 
container or package? Suppose the lemons weigh a hundred 
pounds and the package used weighs 20 pounds, how is the 
weight to be ascertained? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The weight has been ascertained hitherto 
by taking the lemons out and weighing them. I was much 
astonished to have some testimony before the subcommittee to 
that effect. It struck me as the most curious and absurd thing 
that I had ever heard of any intelligent administrators of any 
law doing. It seems to me that they could have made a cal- 
culation of the weight of the boxes and deducted it without 
going through all that troublesome course. That, it seemed to 
our committee, subjected the Government now and then to a 
charge for fruit that was in the process of weighing, emptying, 
and so forth, destroyed or injured, and on which the Govern- 
ment could not collect the tax, which it would not be subjected 
to in the package. The intention of the House committee was 
to make a package rate which would amount to one-half of 1 
cent per pound upon all these fruits, and Mr. UNDERWOOD, in his 
letter, says that he thinks if I would go through it all I would 
find that they substantially did that to reduce the rate to one- 
half of 1 cent per pound. Of course the Senator readily un- 
derstands that all jumping duties vary. When you get to a 
certain class, as a matter of fact, one end of that class bears 
one rate and another end bears another rate; so that: this 
rate, when you reduce it to the pound rate, is a method of levy- 
ing the tax at approximately the same pound rate per package 
rate. It does, as the Senator from Utah says it does, raise the 
duty somewhat upon the ends of the classification, but the ad- 
ministrative purpose which the House leader had in his mind 
was that it was much easier to count boxes than it was to 
weigh the fruif. 

Mr. BURTON. But how can the weight of these packages be 
estimated unless you enforce a custom, which seems to have been 
somewhat in vogue, of taking the fruit out of the package and 
separating it entirely, thereby compelling a repacking? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have been informed that if the lemons 
were all imported from the same country, the boxes would 
substantially weigh the same, but lemons imported from one 
country may come in boxes made out of thick, heavy wood, 
while those imported from another country may come in boxes 
as light as cottonwood, and very thin. There are different 
methods of packing in different countries. Messina lemons are 
packed in very rough boxes that weigh more than is necessary. 
So in administering the law the customs department were in the 
habit of weighing the lemons themselves independently of the 
containers. 

Perhaps, after a long course of time, if they were to. fix a 
tare, as they do on cotton, for example, when it is sent to 
Liverpool—an agreed tare to be deducted from every bale of 
cotton for bagging and ties—it would haye the desired effect— 
and I do not see why the administrators do not do it—of mak- 
ing everybody try to put his lemons in a box that would come 
as nearly tô the agreed tare as possible or below it; but they 
have not hitherto adopted that means of administering the law. 
It seems to me that their method of doing it has been very 
awkward and expensive to the revenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the reason that 
has not been done in the past, in my opinion, is that wherever 
a part of the fruit has rotted or became worthless an allow- 
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ance has been made, wherever a pound rate has been imposed, 

for the amount of fruit in that condition. That, of course, was 

2 as the Senator knows, in the case of Harris v. United 
tates. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In connection with a case concerning 
grapes in packages it was decided by the courts that they had 
a right to do the same thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and of course it will hereafter 
apply to lemons, oranges, or any other kind of fruit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I inquire if this paragraph has 
been completéd? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had an agreement with the Senator from 
Massachusetts to recur to the fish paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE. I am much obliged to the Senator for passing 
it over. I am now ready to go on with that paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
graph with the committee amendment. 

The Secretagy. On page 60, paragraph 221, line 9, after the 
word “ cans,” it is proposed to strike out “20” and insert “ 25,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

221. Fish, except shellfish, by whatever name known, packed in oil or 
in oil and other substances, in bottles, jars, kegs, tin boxes, or cans, 25 
per cent ad valorem ; all other fish. except shellfish, in tin packages, not 
specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem; caviar 
and other preserved roe of fish, 80 per cent ad valorem; fish, skinned or 
boned, 3 of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to make a plea for a 
great industry which by the provisions of this bill is injured in 
all its parts, while that portion of the industry in which my 
State is particularly interested is menaced with total destruction. 

It has always seemed strange to me that it should be the 
custom to place the fish paragraph in the middie of the agri- 
cultural schedule; but there is this to be said, Mr, President, 
that the fisherman and the farmer, although the crops which 
they gather are very different, have had much the same treat- 
ment at the hands of the Government. Neither the fisherman 
nor the farmer has ever received a high protection in any law 
that has been passed, although, as I shall presently show, the 
fisheries have been the care of the Government from the 
beginning. 

In every attempt at reciprocity the fisherman and the farmer 
have been those who have been sacrificed. Sometimes it has 
been the fisherman alone; sometimes, as in the last attempt, 
the fisherman and the farmer together; so that they have 
received a similarity of treatment, they have been companions 
in misfortune, even if there is no likeness between their respec- 
tive employments. 

The fisheries of which I wish particularly to speak are those 
known as the northeastern fisheries, carried on upon the Great 
Banks and in the waters of New Foundland. The fisheries of 
the Great Banks are the oldest and the most historic industry 
connected with the American Continent. Fishermen from Eng- 
land 4nd from France were on the banks fishing for nearly a 
century before a single white settlement had been established in 
the territory now known as the United States. Those fisheries 
were, of course, continued, and they became a principal source 
of wealth to the Colonies. : 

The salted fish*gathered by the New England fishermen were 
shipped to the West Indies and to the southern colonies, where 
they were very largely used. 

The fishing industry was the basis of our commerce in colonial 
days. How important it was and how much was thought of it 
at that time is shown by the fact John Adams considered it 
one of the greatest triumphs of his life that he had been able, 
in the treaty of Paris, to saye the northeastern fisheries and 
secure for us the privileges on the New Foundland coast, which 
substantially we enjoy to-day. So great a pride did he feel in it 
that he had a seal ring engraved on which he put the Latin 
motto, Piscemur venemur ut olim! — We shall fish and hunt 
as of yore —and his son, John Quincy Adams, I believe, used 
that same ring with the same motto when the treaty of Ghent 
was signed. 

The fisheries were regarded by all Americans in those days as 
a matter of great importance. From the time of the famous re- 
port on fisheries, prepared by Mr. Jefferson when he was Sec- 
retary of State, onward especial care was given to the fisheries. 
Although the protection afforded them by the Government was 
of a moderate kind, it was the belief of all the public men of 
that day that the fisherles deserved the fostering care of the 
Government, wholly apart from the question of protection to an 
industry. Of course, at that time there was a consideration 
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which to-day, with our enormous population, is no longer so seri- 
ous, which was that the fisheries were the nursery of the seamen 
who manned the ships of the American Navy. 

In the tariff of 1789 salt fish were given a duty of 50 cents 
per quintal; mackerel, 75 cents per bushel. In 1816, which was 
a Democratic tariff, carried through under the leadership of Mr. 
Calhoun, the duty on salt fish was a dollar per quintal, or about 
1 cent per pound; and on mackerel $1.50 per bushel, or about 
three-fourths of a cent a pound. The average was about the 
same as the present rate, so far as the specific duty to-day is 
concerned, but as the price was lower in those days, the ad 
valorem rate was higher. In 1842 mackerel and herring each 
paid 13 cents per pound, other fish in barrels 1 cent per pound, 
while all other fish paid 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Those duties have remained, except during periods of reci- 
procity, substantially unchanged down to the present time. It 
is how propo to put all fresh and all smoked and dried fish on 
the free list. This is not a reduction; it is fhe complete re- 
moval of the duties. I now ask the Senate to consider the 3 
ditions of the industry thus severely treated, for they are, 
venture to say, different from those of any other industry 5 
the country. 

It costs no more to bring a fare of fish from the Great Banks 
or from the treaty waters to Boston or to New York in a Cana- 
dian fishing smack than it does in one that sails frem Gloucester 
or Provincetown. Therefore no freight protection is possible. I 
next ask you to consider the conditions under which they have 
to compete with the fishermen of Canada and Newfoundland. 

The fishermen of the United States are required by law to 
build their vessels in the United States. It costs more to build 
a yessel here. Apart from the labor, lumber is much cheaper in 
Canada. A Gloucester fishing vessel costing $15,500 was dupli- 
cated in every particular in Lunenberg for $9,400. Our people 
are obliged to build their vessels here. More than that, they 
are compelled by law to buy their outfits here. They can not 
buy their nets, their cordage, their sails, their hooks anywhere 
but in this country. All the outfit of a fishing vessel, under 
the law, must be bought in the United States. On many of those 
articles they necessarily pay a tariff duty. 

With these burdens they start to confront their competitors. 
They are handicapped to this extent by the greater cost imposed 
upon them by law. I shall not go into the question of labor 
costs for the case is so strong that the comparison is needless. 
The President, in his message, said he wanted a fair field and 
open competition. We will assume, then, that the labor costin the 
actual work of fishing is the same. The fishing fleet of Canada re- 
ceive from their Government every year $160,000 in bounties, 
paid to them in cash, the interest, or part of the interest, upon 
the Halifax award. In addition to that the Dominion Govern- 
ment pays one-third of the cost of the storehouses, the ice 
houses, or cold-storage buildings, where the fish is stored and 
preserved. 

I quote from the Canadian Annual a for 1911: 

During 1910-11, $332,300 was spent 5 on fish-breeding 
establishments. And the usual Wee d af Bening by wg was paid in 
the Atlantic Provinces and Que 882, of $4,580,204. 

Mr. President, of course eis 3 vas spoke of as additional to 
bounty was not that spent in fish breeding; but the Canadian 
Government aids its fisheries by paying one-third of the cost 
of the construction of cold-storage plants, and makes rebates on 
the transportation of their products on all the failroads. 

By this bill our fishermen will be forced to meet this bounty- 
fed competition, while being compelled at the same time to use 
more expensive outfits and more expensive vessels, unaided and 
without any protection whatever. Under such conditions it is 
utterly impossible that our fishermen should continue to fish 
on the Great Banks or in the treaty waters. 

If I may call your attention to the views taken of this matter 
on the other side of the line, the Halifax Chronicle, speaking 
of this bill, says: 

It will place the 8 3 of the western shore of Nova 
Seotia, ein practical contro. the New England mete for fresh fish 

without any abandonment of national rights of aor. 5 
N of fishing privileges to Americans in Canadian w: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator 2 pardon 
me, was that written at the time when the House bill was before 
the newspaper writer, or the Senate bill? 

Mr. LODGE. It relates to the House bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senate bill raised this rate of duty 
5 per cent from the House bill. 

Mr. LODGE, I am not speaking of the fish that are left 
dutiable. I am speaking of the fish you put on the free list. 
The duty in paragraph 21, of which I am not speaking, 
covers the sardine industry of Maine, where the fish is packed 
in oil, and that is substantially all it does cover, It takes care 


of the sardines which are packed in oil on the coast of Maine. 
They will not be injured. I am very glad that that portion of | 
the fishing industry is to be preserved. 

The Herald, of St. Johns, Newfoundland, a Province which was | 
excluđed from the benefits proposed by the Canadian reciprocity 
compact, could not refrain from saying as follows, although the 
provincial newspapers were urged to say nothing about =f 
before this bill, so precious to them, became a law: 


It would be difficult to i ne any change calculated to prore — 

greater value to this country the grant of free ri 95 our fish | 

1 the United States. Vor years we have been seekin and 

vainly; we have been offering substantial concessions 8 in the | 

past, and now it has come to us without our having to give any corre- | 
sponding concession whatsoever. 
The article goes on to say: 


The advantage which will follow from this transformation of the 
industry will be enormous and will grow as the years advance, and 
opportunities for us in Newfoundland are such as never existed before. 

That is what they expect from the removal of these duties. 
Why, Mr. President, for years Newfoundiand and the maritime 
Provinces have been making every kind of offer, offering all | 
sorts of concessions, in order to get an entry to our market and 
remove our duties. This bill will turn over the entire fishing 
industry of the Northeast—that is, the Great Banks and the 
treaty waters—to the-Canadian and Newfoundland vessels. 
There is no escape from it. It will also turn over to them a 
large part of the packing industry that is not covered by para- 
graph 221—the smoked, dried, salted, pickled, or frozen fish. 
It will probably carry the packing industry with it in the end; 
but the fish that are now packed and preserved in the factories. 
at Gloucester and elsewhere will be brought there henceforth’ 
in Canadian vessels. 

Mr. President, I am unable to understand the theory upon 
which this industry is to be destroyed. We imported last year 
5,000,000 pounds of fish from the Provinces. We produced! 
15,000,000 pounds ourselves. The duty is a large revenue 
raiser as it now stands. There has been no serious advance in 
the price of fish. The average profit on fish I will say here is 
less than the duty—less than three-fourths of a cent per pound.’ 
In seven years the price of fish has advanced only from 6 cents 
a pound to 6.2 cents a pound. It has advanced only two-tenths 
of a cent a pound in seven years, and that small advance is due 
undoubtedly to the increasing diminution of the catch. 

This industry has another peculiar feature. The fishermen 
employed are paid directly from the catch. In the case of 
almost all the vessels that go out of Gloucester the fishermen’ 
on the vessel have one-balf the profits and the captain and the 
owners have the other half. Therefore the pay of the men, 
like the profits of the captain and the owners, depends on the 
success of the voyage. Sometimes their profits are very large, 
if they have a good catch; sometimes the fares are very small, 
and the wages and profits go down. At its best it is not a very, 
profitable industry. 

But the men who earn their living in the business are paid, 
directly from the business. There is no such thing here as! 
corporations or trusts or anything of that kind so far as the 
fishing is concerned. There are, of course, companies which 
pack and preserve the fish after it has been bought by them and 
delivered to them, and there are companies which have in- 
terests in the fishing vessels; but the men who do the fishing, 
the men whose case I am trying to plead, depend for their 
livelihood on the result of their hands and their own catch. 
They are now to be displaced; their places will be taken by 
the Canadian and Newfoundland vessels. They will be forced 
to seek a living elsewhere. 

We have pretty well rid ourselves of our merchant marine, 
and now we are preparing to take our Zag from the seas where, 
it still floats on the vessels, Mr. President, I suppose 
it is thought that this is a small industry. perhaps; but even in 
the part of which I speak, which is only a fragment of it, 
there are 4,500 men who go out to the banks on the Gloucester, 
fleet alone. That means a good many people dependent upon 

the earnings of those fishermen. There are 22,000 men engaged’ 
in the fisheries in New England. If we go farther afield, we 
find that Maryland has 18,000; Virginia, 20,000; New Jork. 
18,000; California, Oregon, and Washington, 14,000 ; and the’ 
Lakes, 7,000, On the Lakes and in the Northwest, where the 
fisheries are just beginning to be developed, of course this matt 
of pu fresh fish, smoked, pickled, and frozen fish on the free 
Ust is a vy handicap to them, as it is to those on the 
coast. The difference is that only the east-coast fishermen of 
Canada, so far as I know, receive the Government bounty, and É 
do not think it is distributed yet to the fishermen 5 
coast. 

In a case where we are getting revenue from an artic) 
where there has been no advance in price, where everyo 
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knows that the removal of the duty will not alter the. cost 
of fish to the consumer at all, it seems to me utterly unfair, it 
seems to me cruel, to put this branch of the industry out of 
existence and to injure the industry as a whole everywhere. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been following the Senator's in- 
teresting discussion of this paragraph, but I desire to inquire_ 
just how and to what extent this bounty is distributed? I do 
not think the Senator stated it. 

Mr. LODGE. One hundred and sixty thousand dollars, the 
interest of the Halifax award, is distributed directly to the 
Canadian fishermen. It is given to the owners. I do not know 
whether they fish on shares, as we do, or not; but it is given in 
cash directly to the owners of the Canadian fishing vessels. I 
suppose it is pro rata, according to the tonnage of the vessels 
or the number of men on board. It is distributed in cash. The 
other help is indirect, in the form of rebates on the railroads, 
aid in the cold-storage warehouses, and so forth. 

Here, then. we have a situation where it is utterly impossible 
for our men to compete. This bill simply gives the industry to 
the Canadian fishermen, wipes out the American fishermen of 
the banks and the treaty waters, and, so far as I can see, gets 
absolutely nothing in return. We do not get cheaper fish. We 
get no benefit to the consumer. We throw away revenue. We 
extinguish a portion of a great industry. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I think I can tell him where he can get the information 
asked for—from the Commercial Handbook of Canada. He can 
find there just what the bounty is and how it is paid. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 

According to this yolume the fishing bounty was first paid by 
the Dominion Government in 1882. As I read the totals, nearly 
$5,000,000 have been paid out. The highest bounty paid per 
head—it is paid per head and to vessels—to vessel fishermen 
was $21.75 in 1893; the lowest, 83 cents: 

In 1908 vessels received $1 per ton up to 80 tons; vessel fishermen, 
8 each ; boats, $1 each; boat fishermen, $3.90 per man. The Cana- 

n Government received, through the Imperial Government, $4,490,882 
as Canada’s share in the fishery award made in 1877. Under the terms 
of the treaty of Washington, 1871, an amount equal to the interest of 
this sum was 1 ed for bounty purposes to encourage deep-sea 
fishing on the Atlantic coast, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have been very much in- 
terested in the discussion, and I should like to inquire upon 
what theory the Canadian Government contributes such a liberal 
bounty to their fishermen. What are the purposes which they 
seek to serve by so doing? 

Mr. LODGE. They think it a very important industry to 
be maintained. They have always been buoyed up by the hope, 
which has been gratified at times by reciprocity arrangements, 
that they could get free entry into the American market. They 
believe, and I think they believe rightly, that if they pay 
bounties to their fishermen and encourage them in every possi- 
ble way, and if we take off our duty and give nothing to our 
fishermen, they will get complete control of the American 
market. I think they are right as to that. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it not a fact, too, that in respect to New- 
foundland fishing is the only industry of any consequence, and 
unless it is fortified and maintained there hardly anybody will 
be left on the island? 

Mr. LODGE. What the Senator says is absolutely true. I 
was about to make that statement. 

Mr. NELSON. And it is such a distinct and important in- 
dustry that I imagine that is one reason why Newfoundland 
did not enter the Dominion. Newfoundland is not a part of 
the Dominion Government to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. No; it is not in the Dominion. 

Mr. NELSON. It is an independent Province, distinct from 
all the other Canadian Provinces; and I think the fishing in- 
dustry is the main cause of that. It is the life of the country. 

Mr. LODGE. It is; and the Senator, I think, is quite right 
in saying that they stayed out of the Dominion Government 
largely because they wished, if possible, to make separate ar- 
rangements with us, which they have been trying to do through 
reciprocity treaties. Now, we are going to give our market to 
them for nothing. Fishing is really the only industry of New- 
foundland that is of the slightest consequence. It is the only 
industry, and in Newfoundland the vessels are all owned by 
what are known as the planters; that is, they are men of capi- 
tal and corporations in St. Johns. They own the entire fishing 
fleet; and the inhabitants of the west coast, who do a great 
deal of the fishing there, are in a state of the greatest poverty. 


In fact, it was made an issue in one of the recent elections in 
Newfoundland. 

I do not know about the comparative labor cost. I made 
no attempt to show any difference in labor cost between the 
Canadian fishermen and the American fishermen; but there is 
no question that the Newfoundland boats, run as they are, 
and all in the hands of these rich owners in St. Johns, are run 
very much cheaper than ours, and I rather think somewhat 
cheaper than the Canadian boats; and, of course, they come in, 
too. They have besides the natural geographical advantage of 
neighborhood. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I find also, while the Senator is speak- 
ing on that subject, that— 

Fish and other products of the fisheries of Newfoundland may be im- 
orted into Canada free of customs duty unless otherwise determined 
y the governor in council, by order published in the Canada Gazette; 

and fish caught by fishermen in Canadian fishing vessels and the prod- 
uct thereof carried from the fisheries in such vessels shall be admitted 
into Canada free of duty, under regulations of the minister of customs. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; they let in the Newfoundland fish free, 
while they have a duty on our fish. I have said nothing about 
the duty. The bounty is enough. 

Mr. NELSON. I also wish to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that France has two islands for fishery purposes at or 
near the Newfoundland banks, which they retained under the 
treaty when they relinquished Quebec; and that is a great fish- 
ing ground for the Frenchmen. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; the French Government retained the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. The Breton fishermen come 
there, as they have come since the sixteenth century; but, of 
course, the product of the French fisheries is all taken to France. 

Mr. President, these fishermen are a strong and hardy race. 
Their occupation is one involving a great deal of danger. Of 
late years the death list, I am happy to say, has been much 
reduced; but for a period of 25 years, up to a comparatively 
short time ago, the average loss of life every season in the 
Gloucester fisheries reached 100 and over. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator if 
this policy of paying a bounty, in his judgment, has been in- 
augurated because this was regarded as a desirable occupation 
for British subjects in order to recruit sailors for their navy? 
Does that enter at all into the question? 

Mr. LODGE. The bounty is given by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. I do not know whether that consideration has entered 
into the matter at all or not as a source of supply for the 
British fleet, but I think it highly probable that it has. In 
France the fishermen are encouraged. They receive bounties. 
They have special licenses which give them the sole right to fish. 
Jn return each one of the Breton fishermen has to serve three 
years in the navy; then he gets his license, and he gets certain 
privileges, and every ship is given a bounty. 

Mr. PERKINS. We have given bounties, too, at times. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; as the Senator from California suggests, 
there have been periods when we have given bounties. It has 
been the general policy of the world to encourage fisheries with 
a view of making them a nursery of seamen. 

With our great population, relatively few come from the 
fisheries, I suppose; but when the Spanish War occurred 
Gloucester sent a larger percentage of men into the Navy of 
the United States than any city or town in the country. While 
in seacoast cities like New York and Boston the average of 
men passed as physically fit for the Navy was only some 14 per 
cent, in Gloucester over 75 per cent passed. They sent nearly 
500 men into the Navy. From a small town like Gloucester 
that was a pretty good contribution. 

I asked an admiral of the Navy about those men. He said, 
“Why, they were the best men we could possibly get. We did 
not have to teach them anything. The moment they were on 
board the ship they knew the whole thing. You could put 
them into a boat and send them anywhere to do anything. They 
had to learn about big guns, and that was all.” He told me 
that most of them rose to be boatswains and warrant officers at 
once, 

They are a good population. They are a hardy, hard-working 
population. They carry on their industry at the risk of their 
lives in the gray and stormy seas of the North Atlantic. I 
think they are the kind of population it is well to encourage, 
just as it is well to encourage the men of the farm. 

I am not saying what I do as to the danger to the north- 
eastern fisheries as a matter of alarm. There is not any ques- 
tion about it; it. is utterly impossible for our people to carry 
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on the bank fisheries in competition with the bounty-fed fish- | 


eries of Canada and the poorly paid fisheries of Newfound- 
land. We can not do it. The bank fishermen of New Eng- 
land, of Massachusetts and Maine, where most of them are, 
will go out of existence. 

I can see no reason whatever, on any principle of revenue or 
of protection or of free trade, for handing over our industries 
to our neighbors on the north who see fit to give a bounty to 
their fishermen. I can not see any reason for it, except, I sup- 
pose, that it is thought it would make an engaging ery upon 
the stump. That seems to be, as far as I can make out, the 
one coherent principle that runs through this bill. Will it make 
a pleasant cry when you get on the stump? “We have given 
you free fish; we have not cheapened it, but we have given you 
free fish. We have given you free sugar; we have not cheap- 
ened it, but you have free sugar. We have taken the duty off 
meat and off wheat, and so on.” They will not lower the price 
by doing it. But it makes a pleasant cry upon the stump; and 
I can see no principle in such a plan as this, putting fish on the 
free list, except the principle of the stump speech, which is not 
an economic principle but a means of vote catching. 

Mr. President, I offer the following amendment to go in as a 
new paragraph before paragraph 221. 

The Secretary. On page 60, after line 6, insert as a new 
paragraph: 

2203. Herrings, pickled or salted, smoked or kippered, ß of 1 cent 
= und ; herrings, fresh, 3 of 1 cent per pound. ish, fresh, smoked, 

ried, salted, pickled, frozen, packed in ice or otherwise prepared for 
pound dak Sku ur honed ‘Ip conte per pocels mackerel: DANAN 
— S ery fresh, pickled, or salted, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I want to call the,attention of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts to section 5 of the bill. If the bounty 
system in Canada operates as a discrimination against us with 
regard to our fisheries, in section 5 the President 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I examined that 
with great care in the hope that there might be something there, 
but there is not. There is no discrimination against the United 
States in that bounty. It applies to all the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It says here: 

Which unduly or unfairly discriminates against the United States or 
the products thereof. 

Mr. LODGE, It does not mention a bounty. 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it does not mention eo nominee a 
bounty. It provides— 

That whenever the President shall ascertain as a fact that any coun- 
try, dependency, colony, province, or other political subdivision of gov- 
ernment imposes any restrictions, either in the way of tarif rates or 
provisions, trade or other lations, charges or exactions, or in any 
other manner, directly or indirectly, upon the importations or sale 
in such foreign 3 of 845 agricultural, manufactured, or other 
product of the United States which— 

“Which” refers back to all that— 
which unduly or unfairly discriminates against the United States or the 
products thereof— 

Then, the next clause is when found unduly discriminating 
upon the exportation of any article to the United States from 
that country. or ”—the next one is pretty broad 
does not accord to the products of the United States reciprocal and 
equivalent treatment, he— 

That is, the President 

e r, and it shall be his duty, to suspend by proclama- 
6 on of the provisions of this we xf 1 

And the first mentioned among the list of things upon which 
he may make this readjustment are “fish, fresh, smoked, and 
dried, pickled, or otherwise prepared.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I examined that provision with 
the most anxious care, for I was in strong hopes that I could 
find something in it, something which would enable the Presi- 
dent to impose the duties provided for in section 5 in the case 
of the payment of the Canadian bounty, but there is nothing in 
the wording of that section which gives him any power to do it. 
There is nothing discriminatory against the United States either 
in the duty that Canada imposes or the bounty she pays. To 
give the President power to act under section 5 there has to 
be a discrimination, and there is no discrimination here. It 
operates against us, and against us alone, it is very true, but 
it stands in the law as applying to all the world. There is no 
discrimination against our products, and the bounty is, of 
course, a domestic affair and does not come within that clause. 
I wish it did come within it, but there is no relief there. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is the present law. 


in 1909, 


Mr. LODGE. Yes; it is the present law. It was not rnised 
It was not left entirely unchanged. It was reduced 
in some forms. 

Mr. BRISTOW, I notice in the handbook that the ad valorem 
equivalent on the importations of 1910 for the first bracket was 
6.72 per cent; on the second bracket, 12.86 per cent; on the 
third, 12.79 per cent; on the fourth, 13.32 per cent; and on the 
fifth, 16.20 per cent. That, I understand, is the ad valorem 
equivalent which these specific duties would impose. So the 
highest would be only a little over 16 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. The highest would be 16 per cent and the 
lowest 6 per cent. I am much obliged to the Senator from 
Kansas for calling attention to that, because it is a point which 
I overlooked. 

The existing duties are very low. The duties imposed are 
nothing but revenue duties, really, and why should that revenue 
be thrown away when you will not reduce the result of the 
reduction to the consumer? You throw away that revenue sim- 
ply to give the whole business to the foreigner, to the Canadian, 
favored and supported by the beunty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I find that the importations of fish of all 
sorts in the year 1910, the only year for which I have the full 
figures—I have them partly for the next year—amonunted to 
$3,931,863, in round numbers $4,000,000, and the total consump- 
tion was twelve and one-half million dollars. It does not seem 
that we have suffered very much in the matter of “invasion” 
or “inundation ” of imports. 

Mr. LODGE. I said when I began that 25 per cent of the 
fish consumed in the United States were imported, from which 
we get revenue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, that equivalent ad valorem 
under the Payne tariff law was 29.9 per cent upon fish in ofl 
or in oi] and other substances, 

Mr. LODGE. I have not been discussing any fish in oil. 
ded are taken care of. Those are the fisheries of the Maine 
coa 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator need not get excited. I 
am discussing all of them. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not getting excited. I was getting em- 
phatic. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, emphatic, then. I am discussing the 
equivalent ad valorem. Taking the entire paragraph and 
the average ad valorem, we have only reduced it four and a 
fraction per cent, from 29.37 to 23.21, except when we come to 
cavilar, which we have regarded as a luxury, and on which we 
have kept up the original figure. Fish, skinned or boned, we 
have reduced 50 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not want to argue the case, but where 
less than one-third of the total consumption was imported. 

Mr. LODGE.. The figures the Senator from Mississippi has 
been reading—the paragraph he has been discussing—I have 
not alluded to at all, You have blotted out half the fish duty. 
Those are the ones I am speaking of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You are talking of fresh fish? 

Mr. LODGE. I am not speaking of the protection on the 
Maine sardine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You are speaking about fresh fish, 

Mr. LODGE. Fresh fish, salted fish, frozen fish, pickled fish. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As to fresh fish, we have placed them upon 
the free list. 

Mr. LODGE. You have also smoked, dried, frozen, and 
pickled, and all the salted fishes except sardines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right, Mr: President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr, Stone], who is absent from the Chamber. I will transfer 
the pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr, Burremcn]. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. Curerrson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Curnerson] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Porr]. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braprry] to the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jonxsox] and vote nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote. I 
vote “nay.” 
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Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again transfer 
my general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 


Root] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. I vote 
‘nay.” 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement I made on the last roll call, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I wish to announce the pair of 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Cnurmron] with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. BRYAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsenp] to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
VARDAMAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I ask 
if the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smrruj has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. LODGE. I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
transfer it to the Senator from California [Mr. Works], and 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. LANE. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Brady Dillingham Lodge Sherman 
Brandegee Fall MeLean Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Burton Gronna Norris Sutherland 
Catron Jones age Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Perkins Weeks 
Crawfor La Follette Poindexter 
NAYS—36. 

Ashurst Kern Pomerene Smith, Ariz, 
Bacon Lane Ransdell Smith, 8. C. 
Bankhead Lewis Reed Swanson 
Bryan Martin, Va. Robinson Thomas 
Clarke, Ark Martine, N. J. Saulsbury ‘Thompson 

etcher Myers Shafroth Thornton 
Hollis O'Gorman Sheppard Tillman 
Hughes Overman Shively Walsh 
James Owen Simmons Wiliams 

NOT VOTING—32. 

Borah Cummins Lippitt Smith, Ga, 
Bradley du Pont McCumber Smith, Md, 
Burleigh Gof Newlands Stephenson 

amber Gore Oliver Sterling 
Chilton Hitchcock Penrose Stone 
ape Jackson Pittman Townsend 
Co} r Johnson Root Vardaman 
Culberson Lea Shicids Works 


So Mr. Lopdx's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator having the bill in charge to the last two lines of 
paragraph 222. The present Jaw in relation to pineapples pre- 
served in their own juice reads: 

Pineapples preserved in their own juice, not having sugar, spirits, or 
molasses added thereto. 

I remember very well why those words were included in the 
law of 1909. In the law of 1897 they were not included, and 
the words of the law of 1897 are the words used in the pending 
bill. The question arose in a good many cases as to what it 
actually meant, and there were a number of decisions and end- 
less litigation on it, it being held that pineapples containing 
up to 33 per cent sugar were not dptiable as fruits preserved in 
sugar, but pineapples preserved in their own juice. 

It is possible that this provision would be interpreted as 
indicating an intention on the part of the Congress to single 
out pineapples from the general provision of fruit containing 
sugar. ‘Therefore I offer an amendment. After the word 
“ juice,” in line 6, page 61, I move to insert the words: 

Not having sugar, spirits, or molasses added thereto, 

I will assure the Senator from Mississippi if those words are 
not included in this law the same litigation will be passed 
through again that was passed through under the law of 1897, 
I ask for a vote upon the amendment, unless the Senator will 
accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is paragraph 222. Para- 
graph 221 has not yet been passed upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The litigation to which the Senator from 
Utah refers seems to have been a litigation which was carried 
to a conclusion. The principle involved seems to have been 
adjudicated, for I find that it was held in a number of deci- 
sions that pineapples containing up to 33 per cent of sugar were 
not dutiable as fruits preserved in sugar but as fruits pre- 
served in their own juice. I suppose the idea in the mind of 
the House was to permit this leeway of 33 per cent, which is 


the decision under the previous law, where the language of the 
bill as passed by the House was decided to be a line of demarca- 
tion between pineapples preserved in their own juice and arti- 
ficially treated with sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. The result will be that if we strike out these 
words now, after the litigation which has been passed through, 
the importers will take it that we have singled out pineapples 
only, whereas this applies to all kinds of fruits; and with those 
words in there would be no question about it. 

I think I have done my duty in offering this amendment, 
ane if the Senator does not want to accept it, of course, well 
an S 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe I should like to have that sugges- 
tion go back to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be perfectly satisfactory, Mr. Presl- 
dent. I offered it with no intention of finding fault whatever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe I would rather look into it a little 
further. My own opinion is that the intention of the House was 
to allow 33 per cent sugar content to be regarded as pineapples 
preserved in their own juice. But I would rather look into it 
a little further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
goes back to the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 221 has not yet been 
passed on by the Senate, The committee amendment has not 
been acted upon. 

Mr. JONES. If paragraph 221 has not been passed upon I 
want to ask the Senator in charge of this part of the bill a 
question. Under the first part of paragraph 221 the average 
rate at the present time is twenty-nine and a fraction per cent. 
The House reduced it to 20 per cent. The committee has raised 
it to 25 per cent. In the other bracket the present rate is 30 
per cent for fish not specially provided for in tin packages, and 
so forth. The committee has reduced that 50 per cent. Upon 
what theory did the committee make so much greater reduc- 
tion on that bracket than on the first? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will state, Mr. President, that when we 
came to the first part of the paragraph there was a good deal 
of complaint here. On the coast of Maine they capture a little 
herring and can it and call it a sardine. I reckon it is just 
about as good as the sardine, except that it is not. The Maine 
fishing laws are so much more stringent than the laws just 
across in Nova Scotia regarding fishing in season and all that, 
that those people convinced the subcommittee, of which I was 
a member, that with the duty as fixed by the House they would 
have to move their plants over to Nova Scotia. Not being de- 
sirous of uselessly injuring anybody in connection with an article 
which was not an absolute necessity, and believing we would 
get as good a revenue for a reason which I will explain in a 
moment, we raised that duty. 

Mr. JONES. I am not complaining about that raise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the Senator. I am stating 
the distinction which we made. Then we concluded that the 
sardine that is really imported is the genuine Mediterranean 
sardine, which is a luxury. The so-called sardines up there in 
Maine are canned and sold for 6 cents or 5 cents a box. These 
others, Mediterranean, sell, as we know, up to 20 and 30 cents. 
We concluded that they would all come in anyhow, and if we 
raised the duty 5 per cent above the House rate we would not 
import any less sardines and we would get a better revenue. 

When we came to the second part of the paragraph we found 
that nobody took the trouble to.make any complaint. We found 
by experience that when those who have a special interest in this 
kind of business need protection there is complaint, The rate 
was certainly high enough. The only question was whether it 
was not too high. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask whether canned salmon come 
under the second bracket? I think they do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Are they put up in oil? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think so. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If they are they come under the first 
bracket; if not, they come under the second. 

Mr. JONES. I think they come under the second. I am not 
sure but that I have some letters in reference to that proposi- 
tion, and I should like the matter to go over until I can examine 
it and see whether or not I have some suggestions with refer- 
ence to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly willing to do`that. 

We passed over while the Senater was out paragraph 222. 
As the Senator has come back, is he ready to take that up now? 

Mr. JONES. I am ready. 

Mr. SMOOT. In connection with paragraph 221, before we 
pass upon the increased rate, I simply want to say that on fish 
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where the specific rate is 14 cents, the equivalent ad valorem is 


20.21 per cent. I take for granted that the Senator, from his 
statement, stated the fact 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I stated the facts as they were represented 
to me; I do not know. 

Mr. JONES. I will say I have no objection to a vote on the 
committee amendment. Then I should like to have the para- 
graph go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 60, line 9, paragraph 221, after the 
word “cans,” strike out “20” and insert “25,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

221. Fish, except shelifish, by whatever name known, packed in oil 
or in oil and other substances, in bottles, jars, kegs, tin boxes, or cans, 
25 per cent ad valorem; all other fish, except shellfish, in tin packages, 
not specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem; caviar 
and other preserved roe of fish, 30 per cent ad valorem; fish, skinned 
or boned, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. In paragraph 222, line 15, page 60, I move to 
strike out “10” and insert “13” before “ cents.” 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That paragraph has been by unani- 
mous consent recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the President’s pardon if he so 
understood me. I asked that the last clause of the paragraph, 
* pineapples preserved in their own juice, 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem,” be recommitted to the committee. The balance of the 
paragraph I did not ask to have recommitted. The amendment 
is in order now. 

Mr. JONES. I thought we could dispose of my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order will be set aside, then, 
referring it to the committee. The amendment of the Senator 
from Washington will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 60, line 15, paragraph 222, before 
the word “cents,” strike out “10” and in lieu insert 13,“ so 
as to read: 


Apples, peaches, quinces, cherries, plums, and pears, green or ripe, 
13 cents per bushel of 50 pounds. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, just a word. The tariff on 
apples, peaches, and so forth, going into Canada is 13 cents for 
50 pounds. The only complaint I have from our growers with 
reference to this provision in the bill is that we are placing the 
tariff lower than the adjoining country. The tariff now is 25 
cents on 50 pounds. The House has cut that to 10 cents. Our 
people ask that we put them, as far as the tariff is concerned, 
upon an equality with our Canadian friends across the line. 
They can not understand why we should voluntarily place our 
tariff below that of the adjoining country. They are not object- 
ing to a reduction of the tariff, and they are not objecting to a 
large reduction, but they can not understand why, when we are 
making a reduction of duties on imports into this country, we 
should put the tariff 3 cents below what they put upon our fruit 
going into that country. That is the principal reason why I 
offer this amendment. 

I suppose that labor conditions in connection with the grow- 
ing of fruit are very much the same in Canada as labor condi- 
tions in this country, except that I am satisfied that as to a 
great many sections the land values are much higher in this 
country than they are in Canada. I know that to the north of 
my State in the central part, there are several hundred thou- 
sand, if not two or three million, acres of land that are being 
irrigated and have been planted largely with fruit trees which 
are coming into bearing and which will form a very formidable 
and very active competition in our own markets with our own 
fruit. 

It does seem to me that it is nothing but fair and right that 
we should place upon fruit coming from another country the 
same rate at least that they impose against fruit from our 
country. Of course, I recognize that this rate applies to all 
countries, but I think the main competition comes from our 
northern neighbor. So I hope the committee will not oppose 
fixing this duty at the low rate of 13 cents, instead of 10 cents 
a bushel. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There could not be any more unsound rule 
of taxation adopted in the world than to fix your rate because 
some other nation had fixed the same or a higher rate against 
you. If they had fixed the same rate against you for protective 
purposes, it was because they thought you could undersell them. 
That would tend to show that for protective purposes you did 
not need any rate at all. If they fixed it for revenue purposes, 


then when you came to fix your rate for revenue purposes, you 
ought to fix it by the rate that you thought would give you the 
most revenue with the least burden. 
would give enough. 


We thought 10 cents 
Apples do not need any protection that I 


know of from Canada, nor, by the way, do Canadian apples 
need any from us. To say that because Canada wants to punish 
her people who want to buy American apples from Washington 
and Oregon by making them pay 13 cents a bushel more, even 
if true, is no reason why we should make our people pay 3 
cents a bushel more for Canadian apples if they want them, if 
we think 10 cents is a sufficient revenue to raise upon apples. 

- Mr. JONES. Of course, I understand that this bill is framed 
with no purpose whatever of protecting our people from anybody 
else; that it is framed entirely for revenue. purposes; and yet 
I have noticed very frequently that in explanations made with 
reference to why a duty is placed at this or why it is placed at 
that rate, other conditions haye been taken into account in a 
great many instances. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly; but the other conditions do 
not exist in this case. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; of course it is not identical with some 
conditions that exist in another case; and yet this simply illus- 
trates how easy it is to justify a rate under a bill framed for 
purposes of revenue. Of course if any objection is made to a 
rate, you can say “we simply put it on at that rate for revenue 
purposes,” and that is all there is to it. Well, there is no 
answer, of course, to that proposition. Then in another case, 
if you want to justify it on another ground, you are at perfect 
liberty to do it. It shows the elasticity of framing a tariff bill 
“ for revenue only.” 

It does seem to me, however, where there is a country that is 
likely to be a competitor in an article in which our people are 
very much interested, that it is justifiable for us in framing our 
tariff to take into account their tariff on the same proposition. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The higher the protection, then, that Ca- 
nadians thought they needed against you, the higher would be 
the protection that you think you need against them. That is 
the logic of the argument. I leaye it to fall by its own 
weight. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hitcncock] and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” p 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called), I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Suri. In 
his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from California 
[Mr. Worxs] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson] and vote. I vote 
ú nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again trans- 
fer my general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote. 
I vote “nay.” s 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement in regard to my pair and its transfer which 
I made upon the last roll call, I will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to again announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is unavoidably absent, 
aa that he is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

LIVER]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make the same announcement I made 
on the previous roll call as to my pair and its transfer, nnd I 
will yote. I vote “nay.” I desire this announcement to stand 
for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. BRYAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Brad. Jones Page Sutherland 
Brandee Kenyon Perkins Thornton 
Bristow La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Burton Lodge Sherman Weeks 
Catron McLean Smith, Mich. 
Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Gronna Norris Sterling 

NAYS—36. 
Ashurst Kern Pomerene Smith, Ariz, 
Bacon Lane Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Martin, Va. Reed Swanson 
Bryan Martine, N. J. Robinson homas 
Clarke, Ark. Myers Saulsbury Thompson 
Fletcher O'Gorman Shafroth Tillman 
Hollis Overman Sheppard Vardaman 
Hughes Owen Shively Walsh 
James Pittman Simmons Williams 


t ernde rubber. 
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NOT VOTING—34. 


Borah Culberson Johnson Shields 
Bradley Cummins Lea Smith, Ga. 
Burleigh Dillingham Lewis Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain du Pont Lippitt Stephenson 
ilton Fall MeCumber Stone 
ap Gof Newlands wn: 
ark Wyo. Gore Oliver Works 
Colt Hitchcock Penrose 


Crawford Jackson Root 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones was rejected. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, is the paragraph still open to 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is still open to amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS. On page 60, line 17, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out the figures “10” and insert the figures “25,” so as to 
read: 

Cranberries, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the reason I move this amend- 
ment is that the only supply of cranberries we obtain in this 
country, except what are produced here, comes from Canada, 
and the Canadian preferential rate of duty is 173 per cent; the 
intermediate rate is 22} per cent; and the regular rate, which 
applies against this country, is 25 per cent. I see no reason for 
making our rate on cranberries lower than the rate which Can- 
ada imposes on our cranberries, especially when the cranberries 
produced in the United States come from States comparatively 
near the Canadian line. 

Mr. THORNTON. Did I understand the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to say that the Canadian rate was 25 per cent? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; the rate is 25 per cent against us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order to keep the record 
straight, the Chair will state that the paragraph is recommitted 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 226, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair inquires of the Senator 
from Mississippi whether paragraph 223 went over? It was so 
announced awhile since. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I did not so understand. I heard no 
request to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That paragraph did not go over, so far as I 
know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment to para- 
graph 223 will now be stated. 

The Secrerary. The Committee on Finance reported an 
amendment to paragraph 223, on page 61, line 10, before the 
words “per pound,” by striking out “2 cents” and inserting 
SL cenh so as to make Se. paragraph read: 

223. 2 cents per tums, 8 and prunelles, 1 cent 
per Sek ; raisins and other cae grapes, 2 cents per pound; dates, 1 
cent per pound; currants, Zante or other, 1 cent per pound; die 15 
cents per gallon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 227, page 62, line 3, after the word “thousand,” to 
insert “ bananas, one-tenth of 1 cent per pound,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

227. Pineapples, in barrels or other packages, 6 cents per cubic 
2 of the capacity of the barrels or packages; in bulk, $5 per thou- 
sand; bananas, one-tenth of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I trust this amendment recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee will not be adopted. The 
banana is one of a multitude of items upen which this bill pro- 
poses to levy a duty where no duty existed before, and I think 
it one of the most objectionable products which could have been 
' selected for that purpose. If the committee intends to adopt 
the principle of levying duties upon noncompeting products, 
there is an immense field from which they could have drawn. 
It would include coffee, it would include tea, and, passing to the 
| category of materials for manufacture, it would have included 
Bananas are certainly the most objectionable of 
them all, because they are a food of the poor, a food which is 
increasing enormously in use in our own country. 

I have before me an article in the latest issue of the North 
American Review, by Chester Lloyd Jones, professor in the 
University of Wisconsin, in which he gives some valuable figures 
in regard to the increase in the consumption of this article. 
It appears that in the year 1912 continental United States alone 
consumed 44,520,539 bunches of bananas, or over 60 bananas 


for each man, woman, and child in the Union. That means 
between 25 and 30 pounds per inhabitant. 

The consumers of this article include a large number of our 
foreign population—Italians, perhaps, more than any others. I 
have a communication from the east side of the city of New 
York in which it is stated that it is becoming a leading article 
of food there. Some years ago it may have been regarded as a 
quast luxury, but it is not now, by any means, and it is es- 
pecially the food of those who desire to economize by avoiding 
the purchase of the more expensive articles of diet. 

Another set of figures which show how the consumption has 
increased is derived from the value of the imports. In 1900 
the value of the imports of bananas into the United States was 
85.87 7.835. By 1910 the value had reached $11,642,000; and in 
1912 the value of the imports was $14,368,000, nearly three 
times as great a value as in the year 1900. 

Up to date much the larger share of the consumption of 
bananas has been in the United States—probably more than 
four-fifths of the whole. Bananas, however, are now becoming 
a prominent article of food in other countries. At Manchester 
in the year 1909 there was a warehouse which had been con- 
structed for the express purpose of storing bananas, and ships 
were provided for the purpose of bringing them from the West 
Indies. Calculations evidently were made in reliance upon a 
great increase in the trade. 

In France. in the year 1908, the imports were 5,697.6 tons; 
in 1911, 17,813 tons—three times as much. Germany took only 
320 metric tons in 1899, but in 1911 the amount had increased to 
30,438 tons. A similar increase is shown in Holland where, in 
the year 1907, 100 tons were brought in, while in 1910, 3,000 
tons were imported. 

This increase in the consumption in other countries assumes 
especial importance, because, at least according to the theory 
upon which this bill seems to have been framed, countries which 
buy articles like bananas give their own products in exchange, 
and the great increase of banana imports in these other coun- 
tries means an increase of their exports to the Caribbean coun- 
tries where heretofore we have had the preponderance of trade. 

In England there is no duty on bananas; in Germany there 
is none; in Holland there is no duty; in France there is a 
small duty, along with that on other kinds of fruit. 

I wish to call attention in the next place, Mr. President, to 
the fact that bananas are purchased from countries with which 
we have the most friendly relations, and where year by year we 
are gaining the greater share of their trade. 

Another point to be made in this connection—and it is a 
very important point—is that up to date nearly all of their ex- 
ports to the United States are admitted free ef duty. The 
banana is produced for the most part around the Caribbean Sea. 
Jamaica is the leading place of production. Next to Jamaica 
comes Honduras, next Costa Rica, then Panama, then Cuba 
and Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Colombia. Practically each of 
these countries supply the United States with more than a 
million bunches of bananas; indeed, bananas are the leading 
export in many of these countries, 

The total value of the exports from Jamaica in the year 1912 
was £2,948,000. Of these exports bananas made up £1,456,000, 
or yery nearly half of the whole. 

I call attention to the statistics in regard to cultivation: In 
the island of Jamaica of acres planted in sugar cane there 
were 34,766; planted in coffee, 24,483; in tobacco, 904; in 
bananas, 82,435, or considerably more than all the combined 
acreage of sugar cane, coffee, and tobacco. 

The total value of the exports from Honduras in 1912 was 
£630,146. I give the figures in pounds because they are derived 
from the Statesman's Yearbook. Of this value bananas made up 
£267.535. From Costa Rica the total exports were valued at 
£1,883,546, of which bananas made up £890,870. 

On the other hand, we have about two-thirds of the export 
trade of Jamaica. That island is coming to be like Canada, a 
country which, notwithstanding its political affiliations with 
England, nevertheless obtains the greatest share of its imported 
commodities from the United States. 

Of the imports into Honduras in 1912, 71 per cent came from 
the United States; and of the imports into Costa Rica, 46.29 
per cent. 

Now, let us notice for a moment the treatment that we give 
to these countries as regards imports from them. In the year 
1912, of the imports into the United States from Jamaica 96.46 
per cent were free of duty. If this duty on bananas should be 
imposed, the percentage would be diminished from 96.46, I 
think, to a figure below 50. 

of ‘the imports into the United States from Honduras in the 
same year, 99.78 per cent—yery nearly all—came in free of 
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duty. A very radical change would be made in this regard, di- 
minishing the percentage of nondutiable imports from nearly 
100 to about one-half, and perhaps to a lower figure than that. 
I have not made the exact computation. 

Of the imports into the United States from Costa Rica, 99.88 
per cent were free of duty; of the imports from Nicaragua, 
99.88 per cent—the same percentage—were free of duty. 

It thus appears that we have given the most liberal treatment 
to the products of those countries. Several of them, especially 
those in Central America and Jamaica, depend in a very great 
degree for their prosperity on the sale of this article, and here 
it is proposed to change radically our relations with each of 
those countries by imposing, against their protest, a material 
duty on an essential article of food. 

Mr. President, it was claimed by every Democratic speaker 
from the stump last autumn that one of the missions of the 
Democratic Party, one of the reasons why it should be intrusted 
with power was to diminish the price of food; and yet, with a 
multitude of other sources of revenue, one of the first things 
they do is to impose this duty, which, as it is computed, amounts 
to about 15.61 per cent, upon an article which I think I may 
say more than any other is the food of people of limited means 
in the United States. It seems to me it is an absolute betrayal 
of platform promises; it is imposing a tax upon the people who 
are subjected to the greatest hardship of any of our population 
in obtaining sufficient food for their sustenance. It sounds very 
small—one-tenth of 1 per cent—but everybody knows that with 
an imposition of the duty not only the amount of that duty is 
added, but there is the vexation and expenses of the custom- 
house and the change in the course of trade which is created 
by taking an article from the free list and putting it upon the 
dutiable list, 

There is one other appeal which I desire to make in this 
connection, Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I remember correctly, when the Senator 
spoke upon the general subject of this bill about two weeks ago 
he stated that some proposed reductions or additions to the free 
list would not affect to the consumer the price of the article. I 
should like to ask him if he thinks this small duty would add 
to the price of the article to the consumer? 

Mr. BURTON. If I did make any such reference—and I 
fancy I did—it was not to this class of articles at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it was sugar. 

Mr. BURTON. Well, when we come to sugar I will discuss 
that and endeavor to show the exceptional conditions prevail- 
ing in that case. Sugar is an entirely different food from 
bananas, 

Mr. THOMAS, It is a necessary of life, as I understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, yes. Another point everyone realizes 
Is that sugar, having been produced as well as consumed 
here for many years, is an article of more general consump- 
tion than bananas, and that a very large share of those who 
buy it have ampler means and can more readily pay any tax. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator to say that bananas 
were becoming a general universal article of food—a necessity 
of life. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, I do not think I said that. I would say 

that they are becoming more and more the food of persons of 
more limited means. I mentioned some of those who purchased 
them. 
. Mr. President, if there is any one thing in our diplomatic 
pelitical policy which we should observe now, it is friendly 
relations with the countries to the south of us. They have been 
misunderstood by the whole world. Their rich resources have 
been exploited by aliens from every land. The general opinion 
has come to be accepted that they are constantly engaged in 
revolutions and that they haye the limitations that belong to a 
tropical climate and arise from the mingling of different races 
under the same political jurisdiction. But those who would be 
their most unfriendly critics must admit that they have made won- 
derful progress in the last few decades. That progress may not 
have been equal in all of them, but it has been most apparent in 
eyery one. Their future is bright. Our political, social, and eco- 
nomical relations with them must be closer every year. 

We owe to them a peculiar responsibility. Just as the New 
World is geographically distinct from the Old World, so also it 
has its political affiliations and ties. If we should not succeed 
in establishing that comity and friendly relation with some of 
the countries of the eastern continent which we desire, there is 
at least the opportunity for us to manifest that consideration 


for the States of Central and South America which the stronger 
should always give to the weaker, and to create those enduring 
relations of friendship which should exist between all the 
Americas. This will benefit us no less than them. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, I 
should like to say just a word in relation to this matter, in all 
kindliness. 

Out on the Pacific coast, and throughout the entire Northwest, 
the people have planted thousands and thousands of acres of 
their lands in orchards. I guess I am strictly within the bounds 
of fact when I say it has been done by the square mile. They 
will soon be in bearing, bearing apples and other fruits which 
are very much more nutritious and palatable than the banana 
shipped from the far southern countries. Those people are 
very anxious when the Panama Canal is opened, as it will be in 
a very short time, to come into the market on the Atlantic coast, 
where the people are so much in need of fruit. They wish to 
introduce their products there, and thereby to give mutual 
benefit to all parties concerned. I hope the Senator will take 
that matter into consideration. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] will confirm what I have said. There are a great 
many of these people on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I can confirm that, but I wish 
to ask the Senator whether or not this is intended as u pro- 
tective duty? 

Mr. LANE. No; I think not. 
happens that way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I can not imagine any reason 
for mentioning this fact that in the Senator’s State the produc- 
tion of apples is increasing, except that he looks askance upon 
the coming of the banana; that there is a pet product in his 
State to which he wishes to give preference and a peculiar 
advantage. He may call it protection, he may call it local inter- 
est or Whatever it may be, but if his argument has any force 
it is that we should protect him against the growing im- 
portation of the banana. Yet, I do not expect that at any time 
in the discussion of this bill the Senator from Oregon will stray 
into the protective camp. He may come as far as the border 
of Oregon, but he will never come so far as to accept the general 
principle. It will not affect his action here in Washington. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me a 
moment further? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LANE. The fact is, Senators, that the people in that 
part of the country have overplanted with orchards. There is 
no doubt that they have. It is a matter of necessity with 
them. You may lay aside any idea of protection or revenue or 
matters of that sort. Their very existence, almost, is dependent 
upon it. Anyhow, the facts exist, and I want to call your at- 
tention to it, and I hope you will be merciful to those people. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I think we are merciful to 
them when we pay 5 or 10 cents apiece for one of their apples. 
According to the principle I have heard advocated so much on 
the other side, practically there is no such thing as an over- 
supply of commodities. Like Adam and Eve when they were 
banished from the Garden of Eden, the world is all before them 
where to go. If there is a big supply in this country, they can 
ship to some other. I really think the Senator from Oregon will 
find that no matter how many acres his constituents plant in ap- 
ples, there will be an ample market for them. We should like 
some of them here on the Atlantic coast. We are ready to con- 
sume them, and while we have not, perhaps, been very loudly com- 
plaining about the price, we would welcome a somewhat cheaper 
rate upon them than we have been enjoying in the past. I 
think probably if the price were lower we would consume more 
of them. 

Mr. President, I regard this amendment here as altogether 
out of line with a rational protective policy. I regard it as 
imposing a burden upon a very large class of our people, includ- 
ing many of those who have come from abroad and with whom 
it is a favorite food, and again I say it is unjust to these coun- 
tries around the Caribbean, after we have for years been prac- 
tically admitting all their products free, to levy this duty and 
thus impose a serious handicap upon them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is a fact well known to 
those who know him and love him that when he does try to look 
serious nobody in the world can look more serious,than my 
genial friend the Senator from Ohio. The country may believe 
to-morrow, when it reads what he has said, that he was dis- 
tressed to death. Those of us who know him know that he was 
acting distress. 0 

There is one consolation about this tax upon bananas, at any 
rate, and that is that every dollar of it will go into the Treasury 
of the people. When the people pay two and a quarter millions 
of dollars extra for thelr bananas, if the ultimate consumers 
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shall pay it, they will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they still have the money; that while each individual buying 
bananas paid out his share of it, the people in the aggregate 
have it all, yet it can be deyoted to the purposes of the Goy- 
ernment. 

When we taxed oranges and lemons and pineapples and 
limes and all these things, no voice of complaint was heard 
from the Senator from Ohio or from anybody else over there. 
Why? Because a part of those taxes went into the pockets of 
certain interested parties who had influence at the polls, who 
wanted a tax levied on the people in order that it might pro- 
tect or, rather, profit them. Therefore there was a special in- 
terest underlying it. There is no special interest underlying 
a tax on bananas. Every dollar of the tax levied on the people, 
so far as bananas are concerned, will go to the Government. 
| Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I yield. 5 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the Senator from Mississippi know 
that with the imposition of duties on raisins, prunes, oranges, 
und lemons, under the policy of the bill of 1890, the supply of 
those articles has so increased that not only is the larger share 
of the demand satisfied at home, but the prices now are cheaper 
than they were then? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator means to say that the im- 
position of a tax upon the various articles which he has men- 
tioned caused them to go down in price, or if he means to say, 
still more extremely, that his purpose and the purpose of others 
in fixing the tax upon these articles was that they might be re- 
duced in price, then he has said something that is precisely 
contrary to all that he and his party have professed, because 
they have professed that the purpose of levying the duty was 
to raise the price in order that the man who sold the product 
might make a better profit and pay his laborers higher wages. 
You may rest assured that wherever the levying of a protective 
tariff of any description has been followed by lower prices than 
existed before, it has not been because of the levying of the 
tax, but has been because of something else. 

You may rest assured of the fact that wherever a protective 
tax has been followed by the result of reducing the price the 
tax has failed in the purpose for which it was levied. But 
if the new position all at once taken by the Senator from 
Ohio were correct, then I might arrive at the conclusion that 
perhaps Hawaii and Porto Rico, and perhaps the Philippines— 
as long as the blessed archipelago is under our flag; God 
grant that it may not be for too long—might succeed in pro- 
ducing enough bananas to cheapen the cost to the American 
consumer. But wherever his party has levied a duty, the pur- 
pose of the duty has failed if there has been a cheapening of 
the article. f 

I am not going to play with this proposition. Somebody is 
going to pay two and a quarter millions more for bananas. Of 
course they will have to do it. The tariff is a tax, and a tax is 
a burden, and somebody has to bear the burden. You can no 
more make people rich by burdening them than you can pull 
yourself over a fence by your boot straps; and when we levy 
this tax upon bananas somebody will have to pay it. Who? 
The consumer. 

Who is the consumer? The general body of the American 
people. What is the burden? What is it on? If you ask me 
whether a tax is good or bad, I want to know first the rate of 
the tax, and I want to know next the article upon which it is 
levied, so that I may determine how burdensome it is to the 
general run of mankind. 

I want to know how necessary it is in their lines. 

Why, my friends, when people read the newspapers and the 
Recorp to-morrow, they will think that the Senator from Ohio 
almost cried when he talked about putting a duty of one-tenth 
of 1 cent per pound upon a “basic food product of the people” 
in the shape of bananas. Yet, if I am not mistaken, he was one 
of the gentlemen who wanted to keep a duty upon bread, 
and upon meat, and upon potatoes, and upon apples, and upon 
everything else under the sun. 

I started to say something about “vota Italiano” at election 
time. Maybe that has something to do with it. We impose a 
duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound on bananas. It 
takes from four to five bananas to make a pound, depending 
upon the size of the banana. It would take five or six of these 
little Jamaican bananas to make a pound, I suppose—certainly 
five. One-fourth of one-tenth is one-fortieth of a cent on a 
banana. I have not the slightest doubt that this duty is going 
to impoverish the downtrodden workingman of this country to 
the tune of one-fortieth of 1 cent for a banana; or, if it is 
one of the little Jamaican bananas, one-fiftieth of a cent for a 

anana. 


This is one of the things where perhaps the burden will not 


fall on the man who eats the fruit. It must fall on somebody. 
I read the article to which the Senator refers. It was sent 
to every Senator here, It was very well written and very nice. 
I expect it was sent by the United Fruit Co. as a present to 
each Senator, in order that he might understand what the United 
Fruit Co. meant or wanted. 

Bananas are sold in the grocery stores, and they are sold 
from the little carts on the street corners for the nickel. If 
every cent of this tax is reflected upon the man who buys a 
nickel's worth of bananas it will be one-fourteenth of 1 cent for 
each nickel’s worth. Now, bananas are not a necessary article 
of food, of course. Every one must know that. Bananas are 
in the United States a luxury. Every one of us knows that. 
They are a luxury which many poor people love and many poor 
people eat. In proportion as that is true they ought not to be 
made more costly to the people. Nevertheless, when you begin 
to talk about foodstuffs no American considers the banana a 
regular article of diet of the American people. 

We have not yet even learned to cook bananas green, as they 
do down in South and Central America, where they do more 
nearly take the place of a regular food. We eat them simply 
as a fruit. They are no more a part of our food in this coun- 
try than oranges, not so much as apples are, and yet these 
same gentlemen who quarrel about a duty of one-tenth of a 
cent per pound on bananas were trying half an hour ago to put 
a duty of 25 cents a bushel on apples! 

I am afraid they think there is politics in this banana duty, 
and perhaps there may be; and perhaps for a little while some- 
body will carry it out to the consumer and lay the tax upon him. 
But very soon afterwards the man who does that will have to 
compete with the other little fellows that are peddling bananas, 
and with the other little grocers that are selling bananas; and 
I am almost tempted to say that this is one tax that will not be 
reflected in the final price to the men who eat the bananas. 
The United Fruit Co. will have to pay it. The jobbers will have 
to pay the United Fruit Co. The grocery men will have to pay 
them. But the amount of profit upon bananas now, between 
the time they are imported into New York and the time they go 
down the throats of the men who buy and eat them, is about 
100 per cent. The present price is made up in the meantime in 
the processes between the United Fruit Co. and the purchaser 
from the fruit stand. Carry one-tenth of 1 cent per pound 
down through all these processes and see what will become of it. 

If this duty adds anything to the price to the consumer it 
will add one-tenth of 1 cent per pound. If it is lost in the 
shuffle, as I verily believe it will be, somebody will have to make 
99.9 per cent profit instead of 100 per cent profit. 

Competition with abundant margin for competition may take 
care of that. 

If not, nobody will be bankrupted and the suffering poor will 
not suffer more than one-fortieth of 1 cent than they suffer now. 

I read the article that has been referred to and so abundantly 
quoted by the Senator from Ohio; and, as I have said, it is 
delightfully well written. It is remarkable that it should have 
come out just at this time, too, and that it should have 
been worded or headed or entitled the way it was. You would 
have thought the man who wrote it had no reference to anything 
in the world but the beautiful international relations between us 
and Jamaica and Central and South America. Beautiful coin- 
cidence ! ) 

The United Fruit Co. imports nearly all the bananas that are 
imported into the United States. I have forgotten the propor- 
tion; I had it in the subcommittee, but I have forgotten it now. 
My recollection is that it is about two-thirds, but I am not 
sure of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Practically all except those that come from 
Jamaica. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Practically all except about one-third of 
those that come from Jamaica. It not only does that, but it 
owns the ships in which they are brought; and that is not all. It 
has gone down there and has begun to buy up the lands, and it 
uses its ships to oppress the other people who raise bananas. 
It brings bananas from its plantations in Central America and 
the West Indies into this country in good condition when they are 
ripe, or when they are at the stage where they will become ripe 
by the time they reach this country; and they tell the other 
fellow whose fruit is spoiling on the tree that they “have not 
room for his fruit this trip.” In my private opinion, the United 
Fruit Co. will pay most of this tax in the long run. 

But suppose every man that buys a banana, every child that 
buys one, and everybody that goes to a circus and gets one at 
the circus, pays this duty at the rate of one-fiftieth of a cent per 
banana or one-fortieth of a cent per banana more than he would 
have paid otherwise. You still have the consolation of knowing 
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that every dollar, every dime, every nickel, every cent of the two 
and a quarter million dollars is in your Treasury and still be- 
longs to you, and that it was a real governmental tax levied and 
received by the Government, and that it did not leak on the way 
into the pocket of some private special purpose. 

Mr. President, the Government has a right to tax me. I 
have said several times that it has a right to take 10 per cent 
or 50 per cent or 100 per cent of all I have, if necessary, in order 
to answer governmental purposes. It has a right to tax me on 
tobaeco or on bananas or on land or in any other way it chooses 
that is necessary. But from my standpoint it has not any right 
to take one nickel out of my pocket in order to put it into the 
pocket of the Senator from Utah or the Senator from Wis- 


consin. 


True, the people pay this tax, but the people get the money. 
These other taxes—protective taxes—which never di 
any of the gentlemen, who have suddenly discovered what a 
basic food product bananas are, leak on the way in greater or 
less proportions, and instead of landing in the people’s Treasury 
they land in somebody's private treasury. 

This is absolutely a revenue duty, with not even incidental 
protection to any soul in the world. Senators on the other side 
have been twitting us about not having enough duties of that 
sort. This is one that is all right, at any rate. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I present a protest to the Presi- 
dent and Congress, signed by a large number of citizens, many 
of whom live in the north end of Boston, a section of the city 
that is occupied very Iargely by those of foreign birth or parent- 
age. I should like to have the protest read and printed as a 
part of my remarks, without taking the time to read the names, 
which, however, I wish printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To Hon. President Wilson and the Members of the Senate and House 

of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


We, the 9 respectfully and earnestly petition Bog not — 
impose the proposed tax 
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Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am opposed to the principle 
Involved in imposing this tax. Removing the duty from food 
prodaets produced in this country and making up the loss in 
revenue by imposing a duty on a similar food product which is 
not produced in this country is directly contrary to such political 
principles as I have bearing on the tariff; and it is on that sub- 
ject that I want briefly to address the Senate. 

This is not a protective duty in any sense, as has been stated 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], because ba- 
nanas can not be produced in the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. 1 wish to remind the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that in portions of the territory belonging to the United 
States banavas are produced. They are grown in Porto Rico 
and in Hawaii, and form a part of the imports of both those coun- 
tries to the continent. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was referring, of course, to continental 
United States. While there are some bananas produced in 
Porto Rico, they are limited in number, There are compara- 
tively few produced in Hawaii. 

The islands of the Caribbean are not alike in their capacity 
to produce bananas. Those which are brought into this coun- 
try are the large bunches, containing from seyen to nine hands, 
or perhaps 100 bananas to a bunch. It has been determined 
by experiments made that certain sections of some of the islands 
of the Caribbean do not produce bananas of that kind. The 
United Fruit Co., to which the Senator from Mississippi has 


referred, devoted between one and two millions of dollars to 
trying to produce bananas in Cuba. There are some bananas 
produced there; but this company finally gave up the attempt, 
believing that bananas could not be produced there successfully, 
and not desiring to attempt to import bunches of bananas con- 
taining less than seven hands, because it was believed then 
and is now that they could not be imported successfully in com- 
petition with larger bunches. 

As I have said, there is no protection involved in this duty, 
so far as continental United States is concerned. The banana 
plant, or tree, is a yery tender plant, and all attempts made to 
produce them in Florida have failed, the tree being killed or 
damaged by the slightest frost. 

Neither is the banana a luxury, as has been suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi. It is an important food product in 
general use, and is especially popular among people of very mod- 
erate means in large cities. 

It may be of interest to note what has been the result of the 
development of the banana business in the United States. It 
is only about 40 years since the captain of a trading schooner 
brought a few bunches of bananas from Jamaica to Boston as 
an experiment, Last year there were brought into this country 
more than 44,000,000 bunches of bananas, equal to about 60 
bananas for every man, woman, and child in the United States. 

If anyone will take the trouble to go into the sections of the 
city-where those having the smallest resources live, especially 
in sections occupied by those of foreign birth, he will see all 
classes and all ages of those people eating bananas, and to a 
large extent it is the basic food on which they depend. It is 
so immeasurably cheaper than any other food of similar char- 
acter that they can afford to buy the banana when they could 
not afford other fruits. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] a few moments ago 
made some remarks about apples and the relative value of ap- 
ples and bananas. Why, a pound of bananas has substantially 
the same fuel value per pound (calories) that a pound of 
apples has; and yet you can go anywhere on the street and buy 
3 pounds of bananas for what you must pay for a pound of 
apples, raised in any part of the United States. As an economi- 
cal food product they are not in the same class. The banana 
is so much cheaper. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, may I be allowed to interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes, 

Mr, LANE. If the fruit section of the Pacific coast is allowed 
free access to the Atlantic coast, with cheap transportation, it 
can flood the Atlantic coast with all the fruit the people will 
consume. I wish to assure the Senator that good apples are 
fully as healthful as bananas. There is a question raised by 
many physicians as to the desirability of bananas as a food for 
children. If the banana is eaten in its native country, ripened 
by natural processes, I think it is a good food for children, for 
the reason that the starch has undergone a change toward the 
formation of sugar in a normal manner. But many bananas, 
as they are handled in this country, where the ripening is 
forced by artificial means, are not good for children; and it is 
a question whether in many cases they do not do a great deal 
of harm. I think if the Senator will leave out that part of his 
argument he will be on safer ground, for it is just possible that 
a good many children have been killed by eating very bad and 
poor bananas, while if they had eaten the good old Oregon and 
Washington apples they would not have suffered that fate. 

Mr. SMOOT. They could not afford them. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think as many children have 
been given the stomach ache by eating green apples as by eating 
bananas. In any case, the Senator from Oregon does not want 
to get the idea that all the apples grown in the United States 
are raised in Oregon. The Senator from Arkansas would tell 
us that the best apples in the United States are raised in Arkan- 
sas; or the Senator from Virginia would tell us that the best 
apples in the United States are raised just across the line, in 
Virginia, 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I would tell the Senator that the best 
apple is raised in New England. 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OVERMAN. I believe North Carolina got the prize. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In order that there may not 
be anything selfish about this production I wish to say that 
New Jersey is quite prominent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am willing to admit that New 
Jersey excels in applejack, if not in apples. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We have the apples to make 
the best applejack. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Mississippi bas said some- 
thing about the price to the consumer, It is the first time I 
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have ever heard a Democrat in a position of responsibility make 
the statement that a tariff tax was not paid by the consumer. 
I do not knew exactly who will pay this tax. I do not think 
anybody knows exactly who will pay it, but somebody is going 
to pay about two and one-quarter million doifars, and I sus- 
pect it will be the consumer in this case. 

The majority of the Senate committee at first proposed to im- 
pose a duty of 5 cents a bunch. Then, finding there was a great 
variation in the size of bunches, they changed it to one-tenth of 


1 cent a pound, a bad step, in my opinion, because it imposes. 


a weighing of the bunches, enusing an additional handling of 
the fruit, from which more or less damage will be done, espe- 
cially to the best fruit. But the amount of revenue raised will 
be substantially the same in either ease, for a bunch of bananas 
of 9 hands weighs between 50 and 75 pounds, and a bunch of 7 
to 8 hands weighs between 25 and 50 ponnds. If the average 
weight is 50 pounds, the duty will be exactly the same as that 
g@iginally contemplated. 

Bananas are brought from the place where grown and are 
sold by the transportation company to jobbers. If a tax of 5 
cents a bunch is imposed, it follows that the company transport- 
ing the bananas is going to charge the jebber 5 cents a bunch 
more than it would if it did not have to pay the duty. 

The jobber sells the bananas to the retailer, and it is more 
than likely that the duty which the jobber has paid will be 
passed along when this transfer is made. The retailer sells the 
bananas by the dozen, or sometimes, of course, by the piece, but 
in any case the retailer will have to distribute that duty, and 
those who use the bananas will pay the two and one-quarter 
million dollars which this duty will produce; quite likely they 
will pay more than that, for it will not be easy to charge ex- 
actly enough additional to make the difference, and the tendency 
will be to increase the retail price so that there may be no pos- 
sibility of loss to the retailer, thereby increasing his profits. 

But it is not for the purpose of protection, and it is not for 
the purpose of reducing the cost of living, and it is not for the 
reason that bananas are not a food product, and it is not for the 
purpose of raising revenue that this duty is being imposed; the 
duty is really being imposed because Senators on the other side 
think they have discovered a trust in the shape of the United 
Fruit Co., to which the Senator from Mississippi has referred. 

Some days ago the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], in 
referring to the duty on bananas, brought forth from the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1aMs] the statement that he was not 
responsible for this duty; that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] was responsible for it. That suggestion led me to inves- 
tigate, and I found some remarks on this subject made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma four years ago, when the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was under discussion. At that time Senator Gore announced 
that he had discovered a trust, and to punish it he proposed a 
duty of 6 cents a bunch on bananas. ` He used this language: 

Mr. President, I think I have treed a trust. 

Then he goes on to make statements about the United Fruit 
Co. There was, of course, a modicum of fact in what he said, 
but much of his statement indicated that some one had imposed 
on his credulity, for the facts did not then and do not now 
accord with his statement. 

It is of importance to determine whether a monopoly is con- 
trolling this industry, even though it is not operating in the 
United States, and whether it is extorting unreasonable prices 
from those who use the fruit, and in order to arrive at a cor- 
rect conclusion it is necessary to refer in some detail to the 
operations of the Unifed Fruit Co. and point out its relations to 
this trade. In doing this I think it will be demonstrated that 
there is the most active competition in the banana industry; 
that the consumer gets fhe fruit at a reasonable price; that the 
profits are not large, but both price and profit are dependent 
upon the crop and other conditions which apply to every similar 
industry; that the operation of the United Fruit Co. is relatively 
gaining so that there is not only now but is likely to be in the 
future sufficient competition, and that in any case it is not the 
kind of trust the Senator from Oklahoma evidently had in his 
mind, and I think there may be seen some things in connection 
with the operations of the United Fruit Co., which will appeal 
eyen to a Democratic Senator. 

This company was organized in 1900 by combining a dozen 
companies, among them the Boston Fruit Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of $20,000,000, and capital issued for the pur- 
poses of the combination of $11.230,000. Since that time in 
extending the business of the company and entirely for assets 
as the result of the expenditures, the capital has been increased 
to $36,594,300, Indeed, the assets have increased more rapidly 
than the capital, so that dividends are not being paid on water 
but on actual capital paid in. 

The object in establishing this company was to raise fruit 
and sugar and to transport them to a market, and in carrying 
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out these purposes the company has been successfvl; it has been 
and is now paying good dividends on its steck—I think 8 per 
cent at this time—and it has developed one of the largest farm- 
ing industries in the world. But this development has not been 
at the expense of others, as has been intimated by the Senator 
from Mississippi, but has been done along natural and proper 
lines, benefiting a large number of people connected with the 
industry in many different ways and indirectly great numbers 
of people in other ways, including those who consume the fruit. 

As an evidence of the development of the industry since 1900 
it is only necessary to state that at that time there were 
brought into this country 16,000,000 bunches of bananas, and in 
the 13 years this quantity has increased to 44,000,000 bunches, 
and to show in making this increase that the United Fruit Co. 
has not developed a monopoly it is needless to make any other 
statement than that of the 16,000,000 bunches brought into the 
United States in 1900, the United Fruit Co. transported 11,000,000 
and other companies 5,000,000. Last year the United Fruit Co. 
brought in 25,600,000 bunches, while other companies brought 
in 17,000,000 ; in other words, the fruit transported by the United 
Fruit Co. had increased in the 13 years 125 per cent, while that 
transported by the 20 other companies in operation, had in- 
ereased 240 per cent. This increase has been brought about 
without increasing the price of bananas to the retailer or to the 
consumer. 

I submit herewith a statement of the average annual prices 
obtained for bananas during the operations of the United Fruit 
Co., which shows that the highest wholesale price per stem dur- 
ing this period has been $1.048; the lowest price, $0.815; the 
average price, 80.01, and, enriously enough, that is exactly the 
price obtained last year: 


Therefore, while the cost of foods in the United States during 
this perlod has increased 24 per cent, the cost of bananas to 
the consumer has not increased a cent, and, as I have just stated, 
the United Fruit Co.'s part in the production and the trans- 
portation of bananas has not increased one-half as rapidly as 
pant cp cas of the 20 other companies which are in competition 
W. t. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the United Fruit Co. 
is a home corporation; I believe its stock is entirely owned by 
citizens of the United States, while the opposition companies are 
very largely controlled by foreigners, and I am told that the 
strongest opposition is entirely within foreign control. As an 
evidence of the widespread financial interest in this company 
and as an indication of the fact that it is not owned or controlled 
by a few men, I submit a statement showing the holders of the 
stock in the United Fruit Co. at the time of the consolidation 
and each year since; also the number of trustees who are hold- 
ers of stock and the shares held by them; the number of women 
who are owners of stock and the number of shares held by them: 


Number of stockholders in the United Frutt Co. and the increase from 
year to year since its organization. 
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Number of stockholders who were trustees on June 26, 1913, 839; 
percentage of total, 4.48. 

Number of stockholders who were women on June 26, 1913, 3,794; 
percentage of total, 50.2. 

Proportion of the stock held by trustees June 26, 1913: Number of 
shares, 23,786 ; percentage of total, 6.5. 

Proportion of the stock held by women June 26, 1913: Number of 
shares, 97,262; percentage of total, 20.57. 
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It will be noticed that there has been a very wide distribution 
of the capital since the organization of the company, and that 
in number more than one-half of the stockholders are women, 
and that trustees have a considerable holding, which shows the 
estimation in which the management and operation of the com- 
pany are held by those who are familiar with it. 

It has been charged that there is an extremely large profit 
made in the producing and bringing bananas to the United 
States. All the testimony that has been submitted indicates 
that this surmise is not true, and as evidence in favor of this 
contention I submit a circular issued by the Atlantic Fruit Co., 
of 11 Broadway, New York City, under date of June 23, 1913, 
in which they contend that profits are extremely small, and that 
while the Atlantic Fruit Co. is an important element in this 
trade it can not compete with the United Fruit Co. if the duty 
in question is imposed. I quote a paragraph giving their state- 
ment as to profits obtained in this trade during recent years: 

It may be argued against our contention that the United Fruit Co. is 
abundantly able to stand the tax and will have to do so, and that other 
companies should be in the same position, but against this our Tauna 
will show that on the importations of this company from October, 1905 
to September 30, 1910, profits shown were only 2.7 cents per bunch ; and 
from September 80, 1910, to December 31, 1912, a loss of 2 cents per 
bunch; and from January 1, 1913, to May 31, 1913, a loss of 6.8 cents 
per bunch; although as to the latter item, which inciudes the winter 
months, when all com jes must face a certain loss, the remainder of 
the fiscal yar may b the year’s showing to approximately 2.5 cents 
profit per bunch. 

If this statement is correct, of course it necessarily means 
that either the smaller companies will go out of business or the 
price of bananas to the consumer will be increased. 

The operations of the United Fruit Co, are not confined to the 
raising and transporting of bananas, but are extended to the 
transporting of other fruits and to the preduction of sugar, of 
which 144,000,000 pounds were produced last year. This has 
not been done by absorbing or purchasing other companies, but 
by a business built up by the United Fruit Co. itself. 

The operations of this company, of course conducted pre- 
sumably for its benefit, have inured.indirectly to the advantage 
of the whole Caribbean district in many ways. It has con- 
structed hospitals in various countries at a cost of over $300,000, 
in the maintenance of which it spent last year $240,000. During 
the life of the company there have been treated in these hos- 
pitals 63,000 patients, more than 25 per cent of whom were not 
employees of the company. During the past year, as a result 
of the health service installed by this company, not a single case 
of any disease subject to quarantine appeared in any port in 
which the company is engaged in business, as a result of its 
operations, nor on any of its ships in the service. It has estab- 
lished an extensive wireless-telegraph system covering the 
Caribbean Sea region, and has constructed lighthouses at many 
points, which are not only of benefit to itself but to commerce 
in general. Incidentally, it has largely affected our commerce 

in the field in which it operates. During the first year of the 
company’s business it exported to foreign countries, for use in 
connection with its own affairs, $754,506 worth of merchandise 
purchased in the United States, while last year, for the same 
purpose, it exported $4,020,660 worth. But this is only a small 
item compared with the business which has been very largely 
developed through the means of transportation and as the re- 
sult of the operations of the United Fruit Co. For instance, the 
exports to the West Indies and Central America from the port 
of New Orleans during this period show an enormous increase, 
much of which is due to the direct line of steamers operated 
by this company. The following is a statement of these 
exports: 
Esports to the West Indies and Central America from New Orleans. 


British Honduras. 


In other words, from New Orleans alone, in 11 years, these 
exports have increased 300 per cent, and if such results are ob- 
tained from other ports touched by the United Fruit Co. it seems 
that an enormous yolume of manufactures and agricultural 
products in the United States have found a new market in the 
Caribbean district, and this traffic does not inure alone to the 
benefit of the transportation line itself, but indirectly affects 
local traffic in the United States. As an example of this, there 


were transported by rail to inland points in the United States 
freight, which originated within the operations of the United 
Fruit Co., aggregating 583,500 tons, a necessarily valuable busi- 
ness to the railroads and probably reducing the rates charged 
on goods brought from inland to the seaboard, because a lower 
rate can be made in cases where cars go loaded both ways than 
coon te where the cars must be returned empty to their starting 
po 

The development of the company has meant the building of 
many steamers and an increase of its transportation facilities 
commensurate with the increased resources of the company and 
the business which it carries on. During the first year of the 
company’s business the largest ship employed in connection with 
its business had a capacity of about 2,000 tons, and most of the 
vessels employed in the service at that time were foreign steam- 
ers chartered by the company. Since then the company has 
built 20 steamships, having a total tonnage of 117,252 tons, the 
largest having a capacity of 8,000 tons. This is of great impor- 
tance to our people, because it means employment for those 
engaged in shipbuilding and ship repairing, and it would give 
us the possibility of obtaining valuable auxiliaries in case of 
war. In 1898 the country was greatly disturbed in obtaining 
sufficient steamers for the comparatively small transportation 
service required at that time. Since then the United Fruit Co. 
has built and put in operation more steamers than all other 
similar transportation companies put together, and if we are 
going to take steps to rehabilitate our merchant marine, which 
I believe will be done in the near future, it is a pretty poor way 
to commence it by crippling the one company which has been 
adding to our transportation facilities, even under the present 
conditions. If we put a duty of 5 cents a bunch on bananas— 
there being no duty in most European countries—it will, in my 
judgment, change the trend of banana shipments away from the 
United States to those countries. It is true that the countries 
of Europe have not increased their use of bananas in the same 
proportion that the increase has been developed in the United 
States, but it is evident that the trade in Europe will in the near 
future make the same or similar advances that have been made 
in the United States, and if we impose this duty it will accel- 
erate this increase at our expense. With this increased demand 
in Europe the steamers carrying the bananas, in order to make 
their calling more profitable, will offer unusual facilities for the 
transportation of goods in return, so that the sales of European 
goods will be increased as transportation lines are established 
and as a result of the development of the banana traffic. The 
net result of this would be that we in this country not only will 
lose the bananas, which will necessarily affect food prices in 
other cases, but we will also lose the sale of goods which will 
be imported from Europe to take the place of those which other- 
wise would come from this country. 

It seems to me that ail of this shows that the operations of the 
United Fruit Co. have been beneficial not only to the 7,500 stock- 
holders and the 40,000 employees of the company, but to all of 
the people in the United States, and that an attempt to cripple 
this company by the imposition of this duty is not only an un- 
reasonable proceeding in itself, but that it will fail of its pur- 
pose, for the United Fruit Co., being a producer as well as a 
transporter and haying large interests in the localities where the 
best bananas are produced, can operate on terms which mean 
annibilation to the competition of smaller companies. So we 
have the spectacle of the Democratic majority in the Senate 
being willing to put a duty on a food product, used very largely 
by people of extremely moderate means, for the purpose of pun- 
ishing a corporation which any unprejudiced individual must 
admit has been beneficial to American interests. But even this 
attempt, in my judgment, will fail in its purpose, for there is 
every reason to believe that the smaller companies will feel the 
result of the duty much more keenly than the larger company, 
so that competition instead of being increased will be destroyed 
and the larger company will be able, if it desires to do so, to 
increase the cost of bananas to the American consumer to its 
own benefit. 

I can not believe that the large number of those who protest 
against this duty and others who are advised of the contem- 
plated action will submit without still further protest to this 
ill-advised attempt to restrict American enterprise, which must 
result, if it succeeds, in increasing the cost of an important food. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, one of tha statements made 
in the report of the majority of the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate says: 

A small revenue tax on this article was deemed justifiable— 

to bananas— 
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In order to test the application of the statement made in the 
committee report, I found it advisable to investigate the time 
that a bunch of bananas requires to come from Costa Rica into 
the grocery shop in Washington or Chicago. It takes two weeks 
from the time it is cut from the banana tree, put on the local 
railroad back in the plantation in Costa Rica, and the hoisting 
machinery puts its down in the United Fruit Co.’s steamer 
until it is hanging up in the grocery in Chicago or in the States 
of the Middle West. 

The modern plan of transportation of this perishable product 
has entirely changed the method of transacting the business. 
There is a refrigeration in the steamer bringing that product 
to our shores that is practically perfect. It is equal to that of 
any refrigerator car that travels on the continental lines of 
railway. 

Therefore there is no protection, as a perishable commodity, 
against shifting this 10 cents a hundred pounds to the consumer 
of the article. There is no competition by the protection of a 
like product in this country. Porto Rico does not, commercially 
speaking, put anything on the market that affects the supply; 
neither does Hawaii. There is not anything which comes to 
the Pacific coast that materially affects the market of this 
product unless from Central America or the Caribbean Sea 
country. There is nothng raised inside the limits of con- 
tinental United States. There is but little in Mexico. You do 
not strike the banana belt until you get way into south Mexico. 
You have to take a steamer at Vera Cruz, if you are on land, 
and go around to get into the banana country. 

Practically, therefore, what is claimed by those who believe 
in the doctrine of encouraging and developing something we can 
produce here does not and could not apply to bananas. There 
are not enough bananas raised in the United States or in the 
country that is subject to its jurisdiction practically to feed the 
animals in the zoological gardens that are maintained in this 
country. In other words, the market is not appreciably af- 
fected by the home production. It is supplied by the planta- 
tions in south Mexico, in Costa Rica, in Honduras, in Colom- 
bia, in the northern part of South America, and a few other 
countries near there. 

Jamaica is a British colony. Our relations are not only 
friendly with the home Government of Jamaica and the local 
business interests that is handling the banana product in 
Jamaica, but it is friendly with all the Caribbean Sea country. 
Of course, that is not important. What our relations may be 
with the Central or West Indian countries is not of much con- 
sequence. We are not out of the Government receivership in 
San Domingo yet. It is not of much consequence. It may be 
dismissed, notwithstanding the fact that we have either to 
vitalize the Monroe doctrine in the Western Hemisphere or we 
have to ignobly and meanly abandon it. It is of no importance 
what our relations are with the Central or South American Re- 
publics. It is of no consequence what are our relations with 

, Mexico until some Senator on this side of the Chamber intro- 
duces a resolution, and then there is a most astounding and con- 
suming interest manifested, and we restrain ourselyes; and I 
am willing to do so. ; 

But when it is said here that our commercial relations with 
Central America are of no consequence it is well to remember 
that under the Monroe doctrine we must exercise some sort of 
supervisory power over many of those countries or abandon it. 
Now I think is a good time to begin to cultivate amicable rela- 
tions with the principal product many of them send to a friendly 
port. I do not want to discuss that branch of it at this time; 
it may become proper some other time. 

There is one matter that I think is material, here. A great 
many of the tropical countries exporting to us their products 
have seen fit to impose an export duty. 

In every instance the South American Governments will learn 
this in time. If you talk with them when traveling in those 
countries, you will find that they are gradually beginning to dis- 
cover how to extract revenue from other countries from their 
products we use but can not produce. They know that every- 
body who drinks a cup of coffee made from Brazilian coffee is 
paying tribute to that country. Costa Rica on the Ist day of 
July, 1910, put an export duty on bananas. There is an export 
duty of 1 cent gold on every bunch of bananas that goes out of 
that country. That export duty lasts until July, 1930. You can 
figure upon twelve and fourteen million bunches that come from 
Costa Rica alone just about how much revenue they will make, 
which either the United Fruit Co, will pay or the purchasers of 
bananas will pay; somebody must pay it. Costa Rica gets the 
revenue, and the United Fruit Co. and the independent com- 
panies, if you call it a trust, are engaged in the pleasing occu- 
pation of contributing to the public revenues of the Government 
of Costa Rica. 


If you go to South America, what do you find? You skirt 
around the coast and you get to Colombia. You will find our 
heavy machinery there; you will find our flour and our salted 
meats there; you will find there the cheeses that are made here 
that are imperishable and gain strength every day in the Trop- 
ics; but little outside of that, hardly. You find our trade in 
other lines diminishing, if we ever had it, and you find the Ger- 
man and the Englishman selling in that market. 

If you investigate a little further you will find that in this 
year, 1913, Germans have gone into Colombia and bought up 
large bodies of the available banana lands, and this year, 1913, 
is their first crop. They have organized a line of steamships, 
and in this year, 1918, that line of steamships is carrying out 
of that country that first crop of bananas grown from the 
trees that were planted long enough ago to produce it. So that 
this year’s crop is the first they have sent to the European 
market. That is a German company. 

You will find, if you go a little further, that about 1900— 
I am quoting from memory—Englishmen organized a line of 
freight boats to Jamaica. If you look back of that organiza- 
tion, you will find that, like most of the English steamship 
lines, it is a subsidized line, and under the guise of carrying 
the Royal mails, it is a subsidized freight boat that goes to 
Jamaica and takes the bananas back to the home country. 

If we investigate the exports from Jamaica into the English 
market we find that Great Britain is the second of the coun- 
tries in the world in the consumption of bananas, the United 
States being first. 

A little after this freight-boat line was established, a second 
one was established, and is now plying its craft between the 
West India ports and the home country. 

About two or three weeks ago dispatches came here from 
that country to the effect that England is preparing to fortify 
one of her West India islands, putting there many thousands 
of pounds sterling in the improvement of her harbors, in 
strengthening her coast defenses, and in establishing an ade- 
quate coaling station for her navy in that part of the world. 
So far as the public peace is concerned it is a friendly under- 
taking on her part; no hostility toward this country is mani- 
fested in that development, but she is simply preparing for the 
coming change. : 

When the Isthmian Canal is opened the great trade routes 
of the world will be changed, the line of travel by shipping will 
be deflected from present courses, and Great Britain, with her 
foresight, with her subsidies to her boats that travel world-wide, 
is preparing herself for the change that will come in the trans- 
portation of persons and property through the Isthmian Canal. 
When that time comes, with an import duty on 45,000,000 
bunches of bananas entering our market they can send their 
products in Costa Rica and in northern South America and the 
rest of the Caribbean country to some other places, because the 
market is increasing daily. 

I do not regard a banana as a luxury; but I regard an Oregon 
apple as a luxury. In some parts of our Mississippi Valley 
country we have had to draw our supply from the Pacific 
coast—those of us who are inclined to be of fruit-eating habits. 
I am not much of a meat eater, but am a good deal of a vege- 
tarian, and I take great pleasure in paying from 5 cents apiece 
to six for a quarter for apples that come from the Pacific coast. 
I have no objection to that, for they are fine apples, and they 
are worth the money. > 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to explain to the 
Senator from Illinois that the reason for his paying so high 
a price for apples is due to the cost of transportation from the 
Pacific coast. What I say applies pretty generally to the State 
of Washington, to northern California, to Arizona, and to New 
Mexico. The high price of apples in Illinois and on the Atlantic 
coast is on account of the transportation charges to those sec- 
tions. In our region thousands of bushels of good apples are 
allowed to lie upon the ground and are not picked for the 
reason that it does not pay to ship them. You can buy them in 
that country at any price you desire, but if we had the means 
of transportation cheaply to this coast, as we shall have when 
the Panama Canal is opened, we could furnish you apples at a 
rate which would compete with bananas. Here is one article 
which ought to please you immensely, for the reason that it 
brings in a revenue to the Government and incidentally gives 
you an opportunity to protect the American farmer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the explanation is entirely 
reasonable and it is entirely satisfactory; but we raise bananas 
in no place in continental United States, while we raise apples 
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in nearly every State here. The apple is peculiarly an American 
fruit. If it is net raised where it used to be—in the New England 
States—as much as it was formerly, it is because we have 
neglected the care of the orchard. That is also true with other 
places. There is hardly a locality in the United States that 
will not raise apples if the orchard is cared for, Consequently 
what applies to apples does not apply to bananas. 

It has been stated here, and ft is true, that the banana is not 
a home production—that the principle of protection could never 
apply to it. 

I, too, Mr. President, have a number of communications from 
gentlemen in various parts of the United States. I will say for 
the information as well as for the peace of mind of those con- 
cerned that I have had no communication of any kind from 
the United Fruit Co—not even a circular letter. The com- 
munications I have received are from some of my constituents, 
among whom there are many sons of Italy and many who come 
from Greece, famed in the classics. They have with one accord 
unanimously sent me many petitions not to interfere with their 
usual oceupation in furnishing the population with bananas. 
They know what is the matter; they are in the retail fruit busi- 
ness. They are not in it to make fortunes; they are in it to make 
a living. But they know just as well as anybody knows that if 
$2,250,000 of duties are collected at the ports of New Orleans, 
Mobile, Baltimore, Boston, and New York—and when I name 
those ports I name pretty nearly all the ports to which bananas 
are shipped in this country—they know that when that amount 
is collected the charge will be passed along on the bunch until 
finally the man with the pushcart pays the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not remember whether the Senator has 
mentioned the fact that not only will the amount of this duty 
be passed on to the ultimate consumer, but the expense of 
weighing the bananas and the loss that will come by bruising, 
due to extra handling and in many other ways, will be added 
and will ultimately fall upon the consumer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; it will be Just the same as in 
every other case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
suggested that this duty will be passed on to the consumer. I 
suppose that is true of all duties, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. On articles not produced in this country. 


Mr. SHERMAN. That depends. Name the article and then | 


I will answer your question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is true of many articles upon which the 
Republican Party has levied duties, is it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator should state a specific article. 
That is not a question that can be answered except in relation 
to some specific article in a paragraph or schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I find that when Senators on the other side 
are opposed to a duty and want an article put on the free list 
they say the duty will be passed on to the consumer, but when 
they are in favor of a duty they say the duty will not be paid 
by the consumer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That depends entirely on whether we- can 
produce enough of the article here in this country to supply the 
domestic consumption. If the Senator will offer the evidence 
that we can supply our domestic consumption of bananas by 
some form of culture, it would be a different matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has been arguing for some time 
as if the duty were placed upon bananas for the purpose of 
protection; and, with that in view, he has been trying to show 
that we do not produce any of this article in continental 
America, although it may be produced in several of our de- 
pendencies. I want to say to the Senator that we do not im- 
pose this duty with any idea whatsoever of protection. Our 
sole purpose in proposing the levying of this duty was revenue. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I never had the remotest 
suspicion that anything like that lurked in the minds of the 
authors of this bill when they wrote it. The first time I read it 
I had some suspicion of my own that it was drawn for other 
purposes. I would not consume time by saying to the Senator 
from North Carolina that I thought he had any idea of protec- 
tion in levying this duty on sonfe other articles which we either 
have considered or will consider. 

I only wish to say that if the United Fruit Co. will pay out of 
its treasury this two million and a quarter dollars and the eon- 
sumer of the banana will not pay it, although we do not produce 
any bananas in this country, it is pertinent here to ascertain 
why the manufacturer of cast-iron pipe can not have applied 
to him the same kind of a rule. Why should not it apply also 
to the agricultural-implement manufacturers at Moline and else- 
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where, together with the branches of the International Har- 
vester Co.’s world-wide business? Why not tax their product? 
Agricultural implements are one of the shining lights in the 
writing of this bill, because the farmer gets them free listed, 
and he is supposed to be correspondingly benefited, as well as 
the municipalities needing gas and water are correspondingly 
supposed to be benefited by the free listing of cast-iron pipe; 
but when it comes to bananas, of which we do not produce any 
appreciable quantity in this country, there is a different rule 
followed. If it works in one ease, it seems to me that it ought 
to work in another case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator really think that a duty of 
one-tenth of a cent a pound on bananas will be passed on to the 
consumer—and by the “consumer,” I mean the person who eats 
them—does the Senator think that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; the consumer will pay the tax in this 
instance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is a duty of one-tenth of a cent a pound. 
My understanding is that it takes about,five bananas to weigh 
a pound, and that bananas are sold in bunches of about five 
for 5 cents. A bunch of five bananas would pay, therefore, 
one-tenth of a cent a pound. How would they pass that one- 
tenth of a cent a pound on to the man who buys five bananas? 

Mr. SHERMAN. By raising the price about a nickel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think they would add a 
cent to each banana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the usual course, as we know from 
experience. I can answer that. We endeavored to cheapen 
shoes in 1909 by free-listing hides—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thinks that when the seller 
here has to pay a tax of one-tenth of a cent and comes to pass 
2 = to the consumer, he multiplies it by 10 and makes it 

cent 

Mr. SHERMAN: Not necessarily; but he multiplies it enough 
to get even change. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wanted to know how much they 
pass on to the consumer. I wanted to knew whether they really 
pass on the tax that is paid. The Senator says that if the 
dealer pays one-tenth of a cent on a bunch of five bananas, 
worth 5 cents, he will charge the consumer a cent, because he 
has had to pay one-tenth of a cent; and I want to know if that 
is the way protection works in the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will explain te the Senator kow it works. 
Ordinarily we buy bananas by the dozen; at least, most folks 
do. We do not buy them one at a time. We buy them for so 
much a dozen, and ordinarily when there is a change of this 
kind the dealers pass along enough of the added charge to make 
even change. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator has just said that they 
would pass along ten times the tax in this particular case. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I do not care how much you figure 
it out, whether it is five times or ten times. Let me ask the 
Senator a question. I would not like to have the Senator go: 
I will be lonesome if the Senator leaves the Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very sorry for the Senator, because it 
that be true, I will say to the Senator that the Senate is very, 
seldom lonesome in these days when the Senator is present. 

Mr SHERMAN. I am glad to know that I relieve the ennui 
of the occasion. How much does the Senator think the free 
23 of wheat and flour will diminish the price of a loaf of 

rea 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not calculated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I have. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, the Senator can answer his own 
question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; I can answer the question. It will 
diminish it three sixty-fourths of a cent in Chicago and ten 
sixty-fourths of a cent in New York. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It will, then, diminish it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is figured out by millers and bakers 
in whom I have some confidence. I never knew them to mis- 
lead me in regard to anything. I should like to know whether 
the free listing of flour will result in any corresponding eg 
ing of the loaf of bread. 

I said something about shoes a while ago. When hides were. 
free listed and the duty on shoes was reduced, as I remember 
I am quoting from memory—60 per cent, or from 25 per cent 
down to 10 per cent, the only result of that reduction was that 
the jobber—not necessarily the manufacturer, but the jobher 
and the retailer—absorbed the diminished cost themselves. We 
did not get any benefit of it. That is the way free listing works, 

Adding a tax to bananas works just the epposite way, because 
the other fellow is paying it. The tax is paid by the fruit com- 
pany in the first instance, the shipper, the importer to this 
country, if we put it that way, Instead of paying it out of their 
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corporate treasury, the easiest thing in the world is for them 
to pass it along. They do not absorb it as they do where an 
article now taxed is free listed. Shoes that formerly cost $6 
cost $6.50 now. If you are wearing that kind of a shoe, you 
got nothing out of that. Bananas, when the duty of more than 
$2,000,000 is paid, will have that much of an additional burden 
put on them, and the men that buy them for their families are 
the ones that will pay it. That is the usual result all the way 
through. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. BURTON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Illinojs [Mr. Lewis] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LANE (when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’sS name was called). I 
wish to announce that the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] is unayoidably absent, and that he is paired 
with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when his name was called). An- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Strone] I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Burren] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcucocKk] and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. PornpDEXTER’s name was called). I 
am requested to announce that the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER] is necessarily absent from the Cham- 
ber. He is paired with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEN]. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 
` Mr. REED (when Mr. Sroxz's name was called). I wish to 
announce the necessary absence from the Chamber this after- 
noon of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stoner]. I will 
let this announcement stand for all roll calls of the afternoon. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when Mr. TowNsEeNnpD’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. TownseNnp] is temporarily absent 
from the Chamber. I understand he is paired with the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sarra] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I wish to announee that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to make the same announcement that I made before. I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Sautu]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WorKs], and will allow my vote to stand. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr, GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). Mr. 
President, I inquire if the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am paired with that Senator. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STE- 
PHENSON] and will allow my vote to stand as originally recorded. 
The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 28, as follows: 


s i YEAS—31. 
Ashurst Kern Reed Swanson 
Bacon Lane Robinson Thomas 
ankhead Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
ryan Martine, N. J. Sheppard fillman 
Fletcher Myers hlvely Vardaman 
ollis Overman Simmons Walsh 
ughes Pittman Smith, Ariz, Williams 
James Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
P NAYS—28. 
Brady Dillingham Lodge Sherman 
Brandegee Fall McLean Smith, Mich 
Bristow Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Burton Gronna Norris Sterling 
Catron Jones Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. yeeros Perkins Warren 
Cra wior La Follette Ransdell Weeks 


NOT VOTING—36. 


Borah Cummins Lippitt Saulsbury 
Bradley du Pont McCumber Shields 
Burleigh ff Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Gore O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Chilton Hitchcock Oliver Stephenson 
Clapp Jackson wen Stone 
Viner! e, Ark. Johnson Sere 8 
0 0 r ownsend 
Culberson Lewis oot Works 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 233. page 62, line 18, after the word “section,” to 
strike out “15” and insert “10,” so as to read: 

233. Extract of meat, not specially provided for in this section, 10 
cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, have we passed paragraph 232? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have. It has been passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was engaged in talking with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Witttams], and it was passed before my at- 
tention was called to it. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Mississippi 
to paragraph 232, which provides for venison and other game a 
duty of 13 cents per pound, and for game birds, dressed, a duty 
of 80 per cent ad valorem. This paragraph levies a duty on 
venison and game birds, while paragraph 234 levies a duty on 
dead poultry. Nevertheless, these articles if prepared or pre- 
served would be apparently free of duty under paragraph 548 
of the free list, which covers “meats of all kinds, prepared or 
preserved.” 

Mr. THOMAS. “Not specially provided for in this section.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware that it says “ not specially 
provided for,” and they are not specially provided for in this 
paragraph. In other words, game birds, dressed, and dead 
poultry are dutiable under this bill; but if the same articles are 
prepared or preserved in any manner, they come in free of duty. 
That is to say, the meat of ducks, whether salted, dried, or 
packed in tins, comes in free of duty. Was that the intention 
of the committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What? 

Mr. SMOOT. To impose a duty on wild ducks and dead 
poultry, and at the same time to allow them to come in here 
free if prepared or preserved in any manner? I call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to paragraph 548 of the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Paragraphs 232, 234, and 548? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At first blush I see no clash between them. 
The first one refers to venison and other game, or, as far as 
this particular discussion is concerned, it refers to game birds, 
dressed, and imposes a duty of 30 per cent. Paragraph 234 
refers to poultry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is certainly no trouble in discovering 
the difference between poultry, domestic fowl, and game birds, 

Mr. SMOOT. None at all. That is not the conflict. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is dutiabie at 2 cents a pound. Para- 
graph 548 refers to “ Meats: Fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb, 
and pork; bacon and hams; meats of all kinds, prepared or 
preserved, not specially provided for in this section.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Poultry is specially provided for in para- 
graph 234. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; dead poultry is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Game birds are specially provided for in 
paragraph 232. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not yet seem to catch the 
idea. I asked the Senator if it was the intention of the com- 
mittee to impose a duty upon dead poultry, and impose a duty 
upon game birds dressed, and allow those same items—that is, 
poultry and game birds—to come in here free if they are pre- 
served or prepared in any way? In other words, suppose the 
meat of ducks was salted, dried, or canned? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I see the Senator’s point! 
graph 234 refers to live poultry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the point the Senator is making is that 
paragraph 548 would let in this poultry free. z 

Mr. SMOOT. If it was canned or if it was preserved; cer- 


Para- 


tainly. That is the point. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not think that was our intention, 
Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask that this paragraph may be passed 
over for further consideration by the committee. 
think that was the intention. 


I did not 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait one second. Paragraph 232 does 
not need to go back to the committee. Paragraph 234 is the 
paragraph that needs to go back. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not objecting to 234. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I move, after the word 
“live,” in paragraph 284, to insert the words “or dressed.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not cure it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I beg pardon. 
will not cover it at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that will not cure it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Poultry, live, 1 cent per pound; dead, 2 
cents per pound.” That includes all poultry, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator agrees with me in that. I am not 
asking now for the amendment which the Senator has just 
offered. I am calling the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
paragraph 548 provides for “meats of all kinds, prepared or 
preserved.” Dead and live poultry is assessed, and so game 
birds if they are dressed are assessed; but you can take game 
birds and preserve them; you can take dead poultry and preserve 
it, and then they would fall under paragraph 547 and come in 
free. There will be a conflict there. The Senator will no doubt 
remember the case of the Chinese company of New York against 
the United States where this question was decided. The way 
the bill is written the same question will arise again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I see the point now. The point the Senator 
is making is that dead poultry, in paragraph 234, would ‘refer 
only to poultry, dead and in its natural state, and that dead 
poultry, prepared or preserved, would be upon the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be upon the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, that was not the intention of the 
committee. The Senator is right about it, and I ask that the 
latter part of paragraph 234, after the semicolon, be sent back 
to the committee for further consideration. I would offer the 
amendment now, but I am a little afraid I might not get the 
wording exactly right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the whole 
paragraph will go back, The question is on the amendment of 
the committee, in paragraph 233, page 62, line 18, to strike out 
“7” and insert “5” before “cents,” so as to read, fluid ex- 
tract of meat, 5 cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 234 is recommitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The same thing has occurred twice. I dis- 
like to take up the time of the Senate about it, but paragraph 
234 was not recommitted. The latter part of paragraph 234, 
following the semicolon, was recommitted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Do I understand that paragraph 234 was re- 
committed ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state for the 
benefit of the Senator from Mississippi that unless there is some 
good reason why the whole paragraph should not go back the 
Secretary has informed the Chair that it aids the clerks very 
materially in keeping the record to have it all go back. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may aid the Secretary very materially 
in keeping the record, but it may cause very considerable 
trouble later on. To-day, on an earlier paragraph, we sent one sub- 
ject matter with about a dozen items in the paragraph back to 
the committee, and the Chair later announced that we had sent 
the paragraph back. As far as I can lay the work behind me 
I want to lay it behind me. Therefore, when we send a part of a 
paragraph back it will not take much more pen and ink or pencil 
for the Secretary to note the fact that that part of the para- 
graph following the semicolon was sent back to the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the paragraph has not been recommitted, 
I wish to offer an amendment to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi says 
he wants only the last half of the paragraph to go back. Is 
the Senator’s amendment to the first part of the paragraph? 

Mr. GRONNA. I have an amendment to the entire para- 
graph, to change the rate from 1 cent a pound to 2 cents a 
pound and from 2 cents a pound to 8 cents a pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to let the 
Senate rule on that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from North Dakota simply 
want to offer an amendment to poultry live or to both items? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Both. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not think the Senator from Mississippi 
understood him. The Senator from North Dakota wants to 
offer an amendment to the entire paragraph, and under the 
present status the Senator from Mississippi has referred half 
of it back and half of it is here. The Senator from North 
Dakota can not offer his amendment because the amendment 
applies to both parts of the paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly it is in order because you 
must perfect the paragraph before you recommit. 


L—217 


Wait a minute. That 


The VICE PRESIDENT.. The Senator from Mississippi had 
the last half of the paragraph referred back to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. The amendment ought 
to have been offered earlier of course, before we took that action. 
I assume that the paragraph must be perfected before it can be 
sent back to the committee, either in whole or in part. 

Mr. GRONNA. I call attention to the fact that paragraph 
234 had not been read before I offered my amendment. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; it was, and 
the next paragraph was read. I ask that the action of the Sen- 
ate recommitting a part of the paragraph be reconsidered for 
the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The paragraph is now before the Senate, and it will 
be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 2 

234. Poultry, live, 1 cent per pound; dead, 

Mr. GRONNA, 
will read: 

Poultry, live, 2 cents per pound; dead, 3 cents per pound. < 

Mr. President, this is a paragraph on which a great deai 
might be said. I know that the Senator in charge of this sched- 
ule is very anxious to proceed with the bill, and I shall not take 
up the time of the Senate to discuss it, but I wish to ask to 
have printed in the Recor in connection with it a table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


POULTRY. 


Canadian rate: 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Payne rate: live poultry, 3 cents per pound; dead poultry, 5 cents 
per pound. 

Dingley rates: Same as Payne rates. 

Wilson rates: Live poultry, 2 cents per pound; dead poultry, 3 
cents per pound. 


2 cents per pound. 
I move to amend the paragraph, so that it 


Imports 1912. 
Pounds. | “Value. | Revenue. 
e ee AAA aAA 417,852 | $95,714 20 bag 70 
Poultry, de D 8 416,195 58, 460 | 
Exports 1912: Poultry and game, value, $697,905. 
Number of poultry in 1910. 
Chickens Turkoys, 
and guinea | ducks, and 
lo wis. geese. 


Vv 
wet Virginia. 
North Carolina 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now ask that the part of the paragraph 


after the semicolon be recommitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 236, 
page 63, line 8, before the word “ cents,” to strike out “15” and 
insert “20,” so as to read: 

Sweetened chocolate and cocoa, prepared or manufactured, not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, valued at 20 cents per pound or 
less, 2 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 236, page 63, line 9, 
before the word cents,“ to strike out “15” and insert “ 20,” so 
as to read: 

Valued at more than 20 cents per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in previous tariff acts and also 
in the present law powdered cocoa: has always been provided for 
by itself. The present law provides for powdered cocoa, un- 
sweetened, 5 cents a pound. After the words “ad valorem,” in 
line 10, on page 63, I move to insert the words: n 

Powdered cocoa, sweetened, 3 cents per pound, 

That is a ređuction from 5 cents a pound in the present law 
to 3 cents a pound. It is a reduction of 40 per cent over the 
present law. I am informed by the cocoa manufacturers of the 
country who make this article that with a reduction less than 
that it is impossible for their business to live. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill to the end of 
paragraph 238, the Iast paragraph read being as follows: 

238. Dandelion root, and acorns prepared, and articles used as coffee, 
or as substitutes. for coffee not specially provided for in this section, 
2 cents per pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, paragraph 238 puts. a tariff of 
2 cents per pound upon substitutes for coffee. I am thoroughly 
convinced if the Senators on the other side who have been 
yoting steadily and constantly and nearly unanimously against 
any change in the bill would give due and fair consideration 

to the amendment I shall offer they would be unanimously in 
favor of it. I am going to move to strike out the paragraph 
with notice that if it prevails when we get to the free list I will 
move to add it there. 

The substitutes for coffee ought to be on the free list. Re- 
gardless of any man’s theory of the tariff, I believe if you will 
give due consideration to the question no one can have any other 
idea. 

I am not going into the coffee situation now, because I admit 
that this amendment would not fully meet what ought to be met 

regarding the great International Coffee Trust, known as the 
Brazilian yalorization scheme. But the articles in this particu- 
Jar paragraph come in direct contact and competition. with 
coffee, which is itself the subject, in my judgment, of the great- 
est trust on earth. 

It is true, I think, that even if you adopted my amendment 
it would not be, as I have said, a complete solution of it, but 
it would be a partial solution. This particular paragraph is a 
direct protection to the International Coffee Trust. It can not 
be anything else. Everything thgt will come in competition 
| with coffee as long as coffee is on the free list ought to be put 
on the free list, because the only beneficiary of anything of that 

kind will be the International Coffee Trust. I am satisfied if 
every Member would vote as he feels when he has considered 
this question there would not be a single vote in the Senate 
against the amendment I propose. 

We have imported of these substitutes for coffee at different 
times comparatively large quantities, although as compared with 

| the amount of coffee we consume it is not very large. In 1910 
| we imported something over 452,000: pounds of these substitutes 
Tor coffee. The tariff was 23 cents a pound under the law as it 
existed then and as it exists now. ‘This bill reduces the duty 
ust one-half cent per pound. Last year there was not so great 
importation. It is estimated in the handbook here that 
under this rate per pound the equivalent ad valorem duty would 

| be 16.67 per cent. 
I am not offering this amendment, I should like to say to 
| Democrats on the other side, on any theory of protection; I am 
| not offering it on any theory of free trade; I am simply offering 
it to partially bring into competition, if we can, and this will 


The Chair 


| 


bring some competition, the great International Trust, organ- 
ized in a foreign country, and that has during the last four or 
five years taken from the common people of the United States 
at least $75,000,000 in the increased price of coffee. 

If there is any reason for this tariff, if there is any reason 
why this amendment should not be adopted and that which 
comes in competition with the product ef that great trust, I 
would be very glad to have some one suggest it. I would be 
glad to yield for any question connected with the subject. 

I do not believe it is necessary now for me to go over the 
question of the International Coffee Trust and the Brazilian 
valorization scheme. I think in a general way that is well 
understood by all the Members of the Senate, and it will be the 
only beneficiary of this particular legislation. à 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Nebraska will pardon 
me, while I myself am rather inclined that he is wrong, I am 
rather inclined to think that, while this duty can not be de- 
fended upon revenue principles or upon protective principles, 
either, it could be defended upon ethical principles, to prevent 
frauds and substitutes of one thing for another and the sale 
of it as another. 

Still, upon consultation, I will ask that the matter be recom- 
mitted, if that will be satisfactory to the Senator, and the com- 
mittee will consider it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will ask the Senator from Mississippi if 
that paragraph is recommitted, whether paragraph 235 should 
not also be considered by the committee? Chicory is used as a 
substitute for coffee. Chicory is the poor man’s coffee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think chicory is a positive fraud; and, 
if sold for coffee, it is a positive deception. It is an undeniable 
fraud and there is nothing good about it. As to this other 
matter, I want to look into the character of it. I understand 
there is nothing in the dandelion root that is injurious to the 
human system at all, although there is an amount of tannic 
acid which, when consumed in too large quantities, might be 
injurious. I want to tax chicory so that it shall not be sold to 
me and my children as coffee. 

Mr. GRONNA. I remember the attack made on this particu- 
lar article by Judge Sahar, of Chicago, a few years ago. I 
shall not take up the time of the Senate to discuss it, but it 
can be found in the CONGRESSIONAL. Recorp. It was shown by 
Mr: Sasara that large quantities of this article are being used 
as coffee. But I know it is being used by the poor people of the 
city and most of it is used by the farmer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that a very great fraud is being 
perpetrated upon the consumer and that chicory is not a good 
thing for anybody to put in his stomach. I have no objection 
to substituting one more than another if equally harmless; but 
I do not think that, as a general principle, applies to chicory. 
I would rather send it back to the committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. I objected to a duty of 2 cents a pound on 
chicory. That was my objection to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with that matter I should like 
to say that, so far as my knowledge goes, this article 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have agreed to allow it to go to the 
committee. I think the Senator might help me sometimes. 

Mr. NORRIS. But T want to make w suggestion to the Sena- 
tor for his consideration when he takes it up in committee. I 
may be mistaken about what I am saying now, but my infor- 
mation is that these substitutes for coffee are not imported un- 
der the name of coffee, There is not any fraud practiced against 
the Government. They are not sold as real coffee. So the ques- 
tion the Senator raised is not involved. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I want to examine it. I have an im- 
pression now that they are mixed with coffee and ground with 
coffee and sold as pure coffee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that could not be done under our pure- 
food law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that is a mistake, E will try to find out 
about it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that he will find that chicory is ground up and mixed 
with coffee and sold as coffee. There is no substitute for un- 
ground coffee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought not, and therefore I thought it 
was a fraud on the consumer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 238 is recommitted to 
the committee. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that paragraph 240 may go over until, 
say, Monday afterncon or Tuesday. It is the paragraph in 


to spices. In the meantime I should like to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose we consider the paragraph and 
adopt the Senate committee amendments, and then let it go 
over? 

Mr. BURTON. The amendments are just what I should like 
to have considered further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to ask the question, What does this 
provision mean on page 64, beginning with the words “ ground 
spices”? There is an amendment of the Senate committee 
which I think helps the situation very much, but I should like 
to know how it is interpreted and what is intended by it. It 
reads: 

Ground spices, 20 per cent ad valorem in addition to any duty on the 
spices in an unground state. 

Does that mean that you impose on the ground spices, in 
addition to the ad valorem rate, the rate per pound imposed on 
the unground spices, or that you take the yalue of the unground 
spices and impose a duty upon them? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It says “20 per cent ad valorem in addi- 
tion to any duty.” 

Mr. BURTON. How do you compute that duty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the duty levied is an ad valorem duty, 
it will be 20 per cent of the ad valorem duty added, and when 
the duty is a specific duty, it will be one-fifth of the specific 
duty added. There is no trouble about it, because it is all 
specific. The rate is 1 cent per pound on some, 2 cents per 
pound, three-fourths of 1 cent, and one-half of 1 cent; mace, 8 
cents; Bombay or wild mace, 18 cents. Then, when they are 
ground it is just one-fifth added to each—20 per cent, That is 
what is intended. 

Mr. BURTON. But I do not believe the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi quite understands me. Take a concrete case. Suppose 
cinnamon is ground into spices. You would then impose 20 
per cent ad valorem in addition to any duty on the cinnamon 
in an unground state? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, that is all right; I see now what the 
Senator means. 

Mr. BURTON. Would you impose a duty of 1 cent a pound 
on the weight of the ground spice, or how would you do it? 

I think perhaps it would be best to pass the matter over, and 
then the Senator from Mississippi will consider it. I think the 
language as it now stands is open to ambiguity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not see any. ambiguity in it. Ground 
spices—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. As that paragraph bas been passed over 
until Monday, what is the necessity of discussing it now? We 
can discuss it when we reach it on Monday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not agree to pass it over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator had. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agreed to pass it over after the adoption 
of the committee amendments. The paragraph reads: 

Ground spices, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Of course, “ad valorem’ means upon the value of the ground 
spices, and that that is to be an addition to any duty which is a 
specific duty on the unground spices. 

Mr. BURTON. How will you figure the amount on the un- 
ground spices? Suppose it requires a pound and a quarter in 
its unground condition to produce a pound that is ground? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You haye the tariff upon the ground spices 
when it comes in. 

Mr. BURTON. How can you compute it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This will operate like every other thing at 
the customhouse. 

Mr. BURTON. I think an appraiser would have a good deal 
of difficulty about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The point is, whether you are going to take 
the weight of the ground or the unground spices? 

Mr. BURTON. As to how you will fix the duty? It would 
hardly be possible to ascertain the quantity of unground spices. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think, after all that has 
been said, that the language is ambiguous. The customhouse 
people will have some trouble in getting the duty upon the un- 
ground spices by weight when they come to fix the duty on the 
ground spices ad valorem, and then to make the addition. We 
will carry that back into the committee and cure the difficulty. 

Mr. BURTON. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
I formally asked that paragraph 240 be passed over. Did I 
do so? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let it be passed over until Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 241, as follows: É 


241. in 4 cents per proof gallon. The standard proof for 
vinegar shall be taken to that strength which es hapati 35 grains of 
bicarbonate of potash to neutralize 1 ounce troy of vinegar. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, this fs the concluding para- 
graph of the schedule. I shall detain the Senate on it but a 
moment. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that, tak- 
ing 35 articles in this schedule, 15 of them have been placed on 
the free list. Those 15 articles are the ones which are of the 
greatest importance to the farmer. More than $25,000,000 in 
revenue will be lost to the Treasury of the United States by this 
proposed change. My figures are taken from the tariff hand- 
book. Under the present law the reyenue collected for 1912 on 
these articles was $32,026,260. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from North Dakota per- 
mit me to interrupt him? 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GRONNA, I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Dakota calls at- 
tention to the fact that there will be a loss of $25,000,000 to the 
Treasury of the United States. Has the Senator made any esti- 
mate as to how much the Canadian people will gain? 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, I have not made an esti- 
mate as to what they will gain, but I can assure the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the Canadian people will gain a 
great many times the amount the Treasury of the United States 
will lose. x 

The estimated revenue to be collected under this bill, accord- 
ing to the Democratic tariff handbook, is $6,739,570. You ad- 
mit, according to your own figures, that there will be a loss to 
the Treasury of the United States of $25,286,696. The very 
people to whom you denied protection upon the basic necessities 
you are taxing on spices. It may be that we could get along 
without using spices, but it is a well-known fact that they are 
being used by everybody. What is the difference, so far as the 
cost of living is concerned, whether you levy a duty upon food 
products or levy it upon such articles as spices? The American 
people pay it. There is, however, a great difference to those 
who are engaged in the industries and are producing these basic 
necessities. You permit the foreign producer to come to this 
country and give him the same opportunities to market his 
products as is giyen to the American farmer, 

Last year there was paid out for extra labor on the farm, not 
mentioning the labor of the farmer himself or that of his 
family, over $1,000,000,000; and yet we hear much about raw 
material. Last year it cost 40 cents a bushel to produce barley; 
85 cents of this was labor cost, and yet you call it raw material. 
The glass of beer, the product of the brewer, which is most all 
profit, does not have in it 5 per cent of labor cost, and yet beer 
is protected by a heavy duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think that American beer 
is very heavily protected? Is not most of the taxation a counter- 
vailing duty against the internal-revenue tax? 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, it is protected in this 
bill by a duty of 100 per cent or more. 

It seems to me that it is unfair to the American farmer to 
deny to him any protection whatever on these articles; it seems 
to me it is unfair to the American people to take from the 
Treasury of the United States more than $25,000,000 in revenue 
now derived from these 35 articles. I can well understand how 
a free trader can justify his position in placing these arficles on 
the free list, but I can not understand how anyone who claims 
to be for a tariff for revenue can justify his position, because 


the rates on agricultural products, according to your own | 


figures, involve a loss of nearly $26,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not want the impression 
to go to the country that agricultural products are all on the 
free list, does he? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I am referring to 35 articles. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How does the Senator arrive at the 
figures—$26,000,000—which he says will be lost by virtue of the 
reduction in the tariff on agricultural products? 

Mr. GRONNA. I had not intended to take up so much time 
of the Senate, but since the Senator has asked me the question 
how I arrive at these figures I shall be glad to give them to him. 

According to the handbook, the imports of horses for 1912 
were $335,684, which brought in a revenue of $68,323. The 
proposed rate is 10 per cent, under which the estimated imports 
are $475,000 and the estimated revenue $47,500. I do not think 
I would be justified in taking the time of the Senate to read all 
of the figures which I have here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will ask the Senator to give the total 
for the whole 35 products. 
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Mr. GRONNA. ‘The total amount of revenue collected on 
these articles in 1912 was $32,026,266, and the estimated revenue 
is $6,739,570. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator mean the revenue esti- 
mated to be obtained from this schedule of the pending bill? 

Mr. GRONNA. 
I have indicated. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator, then, is not speaking of all 
the articles in the agricultural schedule? 

Mr. GRONNA. I am speaking of 35 articles or products of 
the farm. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
North Dakota, if he conveniently can, to select three or four 
of the leading articles where the loss is greatest. 

Mr. GRONNA. Before I do that I want to give the Senate 
the exact figures of the amount of revenue that will be lost. 
The loss to the Government will be $25,286,696. The articles to 
which I refer are horses, mules, cattle, swine, sheep, other 
animals, barley, oats, rice, corn, wheat, rye, broom corn, buck- 
wheat, butter and substitutes, cheese and substitutes, beans, 
beets, hay, honey, hops, anions, garlic, peas, flaxseed, straw, 
vegetables, poultry, eggs, flax straw, fresh milk, cream, potatoes, 
wool, and hair of the Angora goat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Wool is not covered by the agricultural 
schedule, nor is the hair of the Angora goat. If the Senator 
will pardon me, he is laboring under some curious misappre- 
hension. The total duty collected under this whole schedule 
on everything in the schedule was $34,000,000; and it is esti- 
mated that under the Senate bill the total duties collectible will 
be $21,863,000; so that, taking the whole schedule, there is a 
difference between the present duties and the estimated duties 
of iess than $13,000,000. 

r. SHEPPARD. Less than $10,000,000. 
. SIMMONS. No; less than $13,000,000. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘The Senator must be mistaken in that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am speaking of the whole schedule. 

Mr. WARREN. There is more difference than that in the one 
matter of syool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, wool is not in the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. WARREN. I know it is not, but the Senator from North 
Dakota has enumerated it as an agricultural product. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to be talking 
about Schedule G. 

Mr. WARREN. He has enlarged it somewhat to include 
other agricultural products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to be speaking 
about Schedule G, the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that my figures are correct, and I shall ask to have 
them printed in the Recorp so as to give the Senator time to 
investigate them; and if the Senator finds that I am mistaken, 
I hope he will correct me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course the Senator is correct when he 
states that there is a large loss of revenue as the result of 
putting raw wool on the free list; nobody denies that; just as 
there is a large loss of revenue from putting sugar on the free 
list. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall ask to have printed 
in the Recoxp this full statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator if in his state- 
ment he considers sugar to be an agricultural product or a 
manufactured product? It is really a very highly finished 
manufactured product. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I do not hap- 
pen to haye sugar on my list, and I have not referred to sugar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator the further 
question, before he puts the paper in the Recozp, is it his con- 
tention that the farmers have lost the amount of money he 
has named by the removal of the duty? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. my contention is—I hope I 
am mistaken, but my contention is—that they will lose a great 
deal more by losing the American market, which rightfully be- 
Jongs to them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Then the contention of the 
Senator from North Dakota is that the farmers of this country 
have lost in the prices they were enabled by the tariff to levy 
upon the American people even more than the amount of money 
he is stating as haying been put on the free list. Admitting for 
the sake of argument that that contention is just; if so, then 
the American people have escaped that much taxation levied 
upon them for the benefit of special farming interests. There 


is no escape from it. 


The revenue on the same number of articles 


It is true either that the farmers have not lost the amount 
of taxes that we have reduced, or they have. If they have lost 
them, they have lost them because they have lost the power to 
levy, in the shape of the added price, that much tax upon the 
American people. If they have lost that power, the American 
people have profited that much—the poor and the rich, the low 
and the high. 

I am not a political farmer. Every dollar I have in the world 
is invested in agriculture, directly or indirectly. Every dollar 
I have anywhere is either in tools, or in implements, or in cattle, 
or in horses, or in sheep, or in crops, or in land, or in mortgages 
on agricultural lands. I say I do not know of anything more 
iniquitous than to espouse the idea that my class has a right to 
levy a contribution of millions of dollars upon the necessities 
of the American people every year of our lives, every generation 
of our time, in order that we may reap greater profits. For the 
most part it goes to the landlord and not to the farm laborer. 
I belong to the landlord class, and I know it; and so does every 
landiord in this country. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
a question. I have for a long time known the belief or the con- 
tention of the Senator from Mississippi with regard to this par- 
ticular industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was your contention, 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
a question. How much revenue do you propose to collect under 
this tariff? ae 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator mean the total amount 
of revenue? 

Mr. GRONNA. The total amount. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have forgotten the figures. They are in 
the hands of the committee. 

Mr.GRONNA. We have generally collected about $300,000,000 
annually, have we not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. And about the same amount, or a little more, 
by an internal-revenue tax. I ask the Senator from Mississippi 
what difference it makes whether we levy it on food products 
or whether we levy it on something else that the American 
people use? : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, I can very easily tell the Senator. 
When you levy a tax upon food products you levy a tax upon 
80 which human being—man, woman, or child— 
absolutely must have. It is like levying a tax upon water; it 
is like levying a tax upon air; it is like levying a tax upon any- 
thing without which humanity can not exist. 

When you come to levying a tax upon other things, it depends 
upon what those other things are. If you levy a tax upon a 
man’s necessities, you have levied a tax upon the man, his physi- 
eal fabric, all there is to him. When you have levied a tax 
upon his comforts, you have inconvenienced him. When you 
have levied a tax upon his luxuries, you have unluxuriated” 
him to a slight extent. 

Why, it is as old Solon of Athens said, a thousand years before 
Christ, about a graduated income tax. He said: “If you levy 
a tax of 10 per cent upon a man’’—he used the Greek coinage, 
but I shall use the American coinage— who has $100 a year, 
and take from him $10, you deprive him of something he needs. 
When you take $100, the same percentage, from him who has a 
thousand dollars a year, you deprive him of something that will 
improve him, but without which he can exist. When you take 
$10,000 from a man with $100,000 a year, still the same per- 
centage, you deprive him of some luxuries, without which he 
can well live and develop.” 

So you never can make uniform percentage taxation, either 
upon incomes or upon necessaries, an equal tax. You always 
tax the poor more than you tax the rich, not because you want 
to do it, but because you can not avoid it. It is absolutely 
una voidabie. 

My principle always has been this: If I could have my way, 
I would divide all of the imports into the, United States into 
three classes—necessaries of life and necessaries of industry 
at one extreme; luxuries away out at the other extreme; be- 
tween the two, the things that are comforts. I would tax them 
at different rates, because in taxing them at different rates 
I tax humanity more approximately at the same rate. Do you 
not understand? Or, to express it better, I tax humanity in 
all of its classes more nearly in proportion to humanity's ability 
to pay. That is the reason. 

You never can begin the reform of any great tax system un- 
less you start at the bottom—at the necessaries of life and 
industry. Another great reason for it is that when you take 
the tax off the necessaries of life or off a necessary of industry, 
especially the latter, you then have the opportunity to take off 
all the “compensatory” taxes that were levied on account of 
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it, and you have the opportunity to take off all the intermediate 
profits in the shape of compound interest, that accompanied 
it from the day it came from the mill to the time the man put 
it on his back, or put it in his stomach. So that every time 
you take off “ X” from the raw product, you can take off “ XY,” 
whatever that may amount to—algebraic progression—from 
the finished product, and not merely “X” itself. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will ask the Senator from Mississippi 
whether it is not true that he expects, under this bill, to collect 
somewhere near $300,000,000 in customs taxes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have forgotten the amount. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that the people need clothing 
and wearing apparel as well as food? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but they can exist without much of 
the latter if the police will let them alone. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Senator, then, what difference does 
it make whether you levy a portion of that amount on the 
food products and a portion of it on the wearing apparel or 
leave it all on the wearing apparel? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we have not levied it all 
upon the wearing apparel. We have not taken all the tax off 
the agricultural products. The assumption that we have left 
the farmer taxed upon the manufactured products, while we 
have taken off the tax upon his products, is not borne out by 
the bill. Take the flax schedule—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute. Let us undeceive the 
people in connection with this. 

Mr. GRONNA. I hope the Senator will not make the state- 
ment that I am trying to deceive anybody. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; I said I wanted to undeceive them. 
My friend would not deceive anybody. He is as honest as the 
day is long. He is as clean as a hound's tooth. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator for that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But what I say is that I want the people 
to be undeceived about it. Take the flax schedule alone. What 
did we do first? We put flax upon the free list. We put hemp 
upon the free list. Cotten was already there. Then we went 
to the wool schedule, and we put wool upon the free list. What 
does that enable us to do? Why, it enables us to reduce the 
duties upon the finished products of flax 50 per cent and the 
duties upon the finished products of wool 35 per cent. So we 
have given to the farmer the opportunity to buy 50 per cent 
cheaper linen and 85 per cent cheaper wool, in so far as the 
duty raised the price; and he already had free raw material on 
the cotton schedule, so we were not able to reduce that quite so 
much. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to read to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi some of the articles in this schedule that have been 
placed on the free list. I want to name them. 

Cattle are on the free list; swine are on the free list; sheep 
are on the free list; corn is on the free list; wheat is on the free 
list; rye is on the free list; broom corn is on the free list; 
buckwheat is on the free list; eggs are on the free list; flax 
straw is on the free list; milk and cream are on the free list; 
potatoes are on the free list; wool is on the free list. 

I had hoped I might have the attention of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have just read to the Senate some of the 
articles which this bill proposes to place on the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I knew what they were before the Senator 
read them. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am sure of that. I simply read them for 
the Rrecorn, of course. But the articles placed on the free list 
are those of the greatest importance to the agriculturist. I 
can not understand where you benefit the consumer by giving 
him free wheat. The people of the country do not consume 
whole wheat. I can not see where you are going to benefit the 
consumer by giving him free wheat and placing a duty upon 
wearing apparel or on spices. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We did not place the duty there. We re- 
duced it. 

Mr. GRONNA. You are placing a duty on it, and you are 
simply going on the theory that by increasing importations you 
will produce a sufficient amount of revenue to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. Upon the contrary, we went to 
an income tax in order to get the necessary revenue, taxing the 
wealth rather than the bellies and the backs of the people. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that if the income-tax provision of this bill stood by itself I 
should be glad to vote for it. I believe in an income tax. For 
20 years or more I have advocated it. ‘ 


Mr. WILLIAMS. We are advocating it now just to this ex- 
tent: We are substituting it for a lot of consumption taxes; and 
just to the extent that we are doing it we are removing the 
burdens of taxation from the bellies and the backs of the people 
to their pocketbooks and their bank accounts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Mississippi argues that 
the $25,000,000, to which the Senater from North Dakota has 
called attention, will go to the consumers of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I beg the Senator's pardon, but I did not. 
The Senator from North Dakota said the farmers would lose 
that much. I did not say it, and I do not believe it. 
yS GRONNA. I said they would lose many times more than 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I said if that were true they would 
lose the power to tax the people that much; but I said upon the 
floor of the Senate the other day that in spite of the reduction 
of taxes meat and bread will both go up, and cattle and wheat 
will both go up, because of other conditions existing in this 
country and in the world at this time. These are conditions 
overmastering the natural tendency of tax reductions to reduce 
prices of the things taxed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I misunderstood the Senator, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator’s suggestion now is that, 
notwithstanding the farmer has been deprived of the protec- 
tion he formerly had, under the operation of this bill the con- 
sumer will have to pay more than he does now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is not a very alluring picture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. What I say is this: The Senator 
from North Dakota said the other thing, and I merely took his 
ground for the sake of argument and reply of any possible 
ground of the opposition. I say that owing to other conditions 
that have nothing to do with the tariff the price of the staple 
articles of agriculture will for quite a time continue to go up, 
with now and then a sag downward, but that the tendency of 
prices will be upward. The farmer will get just as much for his 
wheat and just as much for his cattle and the consumer will 
pay as much. The only difference is that the rise in the price 
of the farmer’s cattle and wheat will not be what it would 
have been if we had not made the reduction. The reduction will 
counteract overmastering conditions to some extent. But as 
compared with present prices the prices are going up. That 
is my prediction. That is my belief. s 

Mr. GALLINGER. On every stump in my section of the coun- 
try our good Democratic friends in the last campaign thrilled 
mv audiences with the suggestion and the promise of cheaper 

ying. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and we are going to have it. We are 
going to have it in the shape of cheaper iron, and cheaper woolen 
clothing, and cheaper cotton clothing, and cheaper linen cloth- 
ing, and, generally speaking, cheaper manufactured products; 
but we are not going to have it in the shape of cheaper basic 
necessities of food products from the farm, because the great 
influx of people to the cities and the increased demand for food 
and the decreased supply, owing to the fact that labor is going 
from the farm to the factory all over the world, will prevent 
what would be the natural tendency of this act. But we are 
going to give the people cheaper clothing; we are going to give 
them cheaper plows, and agricultural implements, and bagging 
and ties, and wool sacks and grain bags; we are going to give 
them cheaper barbed-wire fences; we are going to give them all 
these goods cheaper, and the Senator will live to see it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The argument of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi reminds me of what occurred in my own State a few 
years ago. A Democratic orator grew eloquent, and, pointing to 
a boy on the front seat, he said. Why, the jacket you have on 
is taxed 40 cents.” The boy said, That is a lie, because mother 
bought it for 35 cents.“ [Laughter.] It does not follow, be- 
cause these articles are put on the free list that the consumer 
is going to get them for very much less, particularly if we de- 
liver over our business into the hands of foreigners. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that apply to agricultural products as 
well as to manufactured products? 

Mr. GALLINGER. We will not discuss agricultural products, 
because the Senator from Mississippi admits that they are going 
to cost more, notwithstanding our people have all been promised 
that they were going to have cheaper living; and when that was 
promised, it was not cast-iron pipe. It was a cheaper break- 
fast table. That rang al) through the country from every 
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stump; and the people did not think you were going to give 
them cast-iron pipe or barbed wire on their breakfast tables. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us have some order. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. GRONNA. Not just now; I will in 2 moment. 

In answer to the Senator from New Hampshire, I will say 
that the Treasury of the United States will lose more than 
$25,000,000 of revenue upon the articles I have enumerated. 
There is no question in my mind but that the farmer of the 
country will lose many times as much. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Because the Canadian farmer and the farmer 
from other foreign countries will have access to the American 
market, which belongs to the American farmer. I thought 
the Senator from Mississippi and I could agree on at least one 
thing, and that is that the Treasury of the United States wili 
lose more than $25,000,000 through the changes that have been 
made, or that are proposed in the present bill to be made, from 
the present law on those items. 

Mr. President, I do not care to occupy the floor any longer. 
I have said all I am going to say. I asked a few minutes ago 
to have a table printed in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Permission was granted to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Amount expended by farmers for labor in 1909. 
United Sautens $651, 611, 287 
——— 
8 5, 633, 106 


aine 

New Hampshire 445 3, 374, 126 
Vermont „%! r = === 5 == „748, 003 
Massachusetts..—_.-----------------.--------------- 12, 101, 959 
Rhode nien ðꝙ : eer een 1, 761, 594 
Connecticut. 2-22 ee m a , 881, 619 
New: Yorks = 6s nen 41, 312, 014 
S LR 11, 097, 727 
Pennsyivania 25, 611, 
Ohio 25, 631, 185 
Indiana 17, 682, 079 


IIlinols- 36, 308, 376 
Neige av ane pa SNES nn SE SR SEL ESS 19, 063, 082 
ATT TESES 19, 195, 473 
Minnesota ee nnn a m m i 22, 230, 149 
ccc — — 24,781, 592 
O OON OANA T A a 18, 644, 695 
North Data 21, 740, 149 
South Dakota 12, 831, 944 
Nebraska- 15, 028, 468 
Kansas 20, 567, 237 
Delaware. 1, 612, 471 
Maryland__ 8, 802, 172 
District of Columbia 238, 83: 
Virginia en :: . 13, 354, 194 
West Virginia__....---_-.-----------~-~-------------~- 4, 035, 764 
North Carolina 2 s+ n= 9, 220, 56 
South Carolina = 10, 770, 758 
th ee —e a 13, 218, 113 
Florida = 5, 354, 376 
Kentucky = 12, 243, 851 
‘Tennessee se , 448, 059 
Alabama___-.------_--------------—--------------- T, 454, T48 
Mississippi___-_-----_-_-.----------~----~----------- 7, 162, 225 
Arkansas». ä — 7. 654, 571 
Louisiana nn rr nen sean 16, 704, 125 
Oklahoma—_—__~_-.---_-.-------_--—---------- 837, 541 


Oregon. n a — — 11, 101, 864 

California 49, 976, 199 

Revenues from duties on farm products in 1912, and estimated revenuce 
from duties cn farm products under tariff bill as reported to Senate. 


Esti- Esti- 
ara an Proposed rate. | mated | mated 
imports. revenue. 
$47,500 

RERE: FOOTER 13, 
. 5 
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Revenues from duties on farm products in 1912, ete.—Continucd. 


Esti- 


Article. Imports, | Revenue, | Proposed rate. | mated | mated 
imports. | revenue. 
Butter and substitutes.| $236,483 | 800, 337 000 | $32,500 
po 
2, 760, 900 GO. nce 11,000,000 | 375,000 
371,252 | 25 cents per | 1,600,000 | 250,000 
bushel. 
15,095 | 5 per cent..... 153,000 7,500 
2,796,855 | $2 per ton 9, 000, 000 2, 400, 000 
16,284 | 10 Gn per 60,000 11,000 
gallon. 
Ber. 8 2, 22, 895 477,313 | 16 = per | 1,575,000 | 560,000 
pound. 
eS roe, 1, 233, 907 572,819 aoe ts per | 1,350,000 | 360,000 
283,259] 3,332 1 cent per 275,000] 90,000 
1.857, 707 709 Various 1,661,500 | 116,070 
3 13, 048,513 065 | 15 cents per {11,000,000 | 900,000 
bushel. 
5 56, 891 75,000 7,500 


„739, 570 


Estimated revenue and estimated imports taken from tarif hand- 
book prepared by Finance Committee. Fruits not included in above 
statement. Where the article is placed on the free list the handbook 
contains no estimate as to probable imports. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that finishes this schedule, I 
think, except for some paragraphs that have been passed over, 
I ask that the bill may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. BACON, If the bill is laid aside and there is no other 
matter of a pressing nature—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought probably the Senator from 
Georgia would make a motion to go into executive session. 

Mr. BACON, No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then we may as well adjourn. 

Mr. KERN, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, August 18, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, August 18, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: z 


Ashurst Dillingham McLean Simmons 
Bacon Fall artin, Va Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Borah Gallinger Norris Sterlin, 
Brady Gronna O'Gorman Sutherland 
Brandegee Hollis Page Swanson 
Bristow Hughes Perkins Thomas 
Bryan James Pittman Thompson 
Burton Johnson Pomerene Thornton 
Catron Jones Robinson Tillman 
Chamberlain Kenyon Saulsbury wens 
Chilton ern Shafroth Weeks 
Clapp La Follette Sheppard Williams 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Shields 

Crawford Lodge Shively 


Mr. JAMES. My colleague [Mr. Bnabixx] is detained from 
presence here by reason of illness. He has a general pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I will allow this 
announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McCumber] is necessarily absent on account of sickness in his 
family. He is paired with the senior Senator from Neyada 
[Mr. Newranps]. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] are detained from the Senate by rea- 


son of illness. This notice will stand for the day. 
Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to announce the n 

of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA}. 

with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr]. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 

to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 


TARIFF DUTY ON SPICES. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Recorp does not show 
that paragraph 240 was recommitted to the committee. It 
simply states that the paragraph was passed over. It was the 
intention to have it recommitted. I desire to have that change 
made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the committee. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Widen- 
Lord Tanning Co., of Dany 5 remonstrating against 
the adoption of paragraph No. relating to grease, fats, 
vegetable tallow, etc., in the pending tariff bill, as proposed to 
be amended by the Senate Finance Committee, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present sundry memorials signed by a 
large number of teachers and students at the summer session of 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., remonstrating 
against the proposed tax of 15 per cent ad valorem on books 
of all kinds imported into the United States. I move that the 
memorials lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the local 
branch of the Socialist Party of America, of Hanna, Wyo., 
favoring an investigation into the imprisonment and treatment 
of certain labor representatives, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wyoming, 
Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, and Illinois, praying that an appro- 
priation be made for the construction of good roads and a central 
transcontinental highway, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE TARIFF—BOOKS AND PLUMAGE. 


Mr. GRONNA. I have a letter from a constituent of mine 
with reference to the tariff bill. It has reference to Schedule M, 
relating to the proposed tariff on books printed in foreign lan- 
guages. It is signed by the president of a society, the C. M. 
B. A., and is a brief letter. I also have a letter from W. Leon 
Dawson, of Santa Barbara, Cal., in reference to the tariff on 
plumage. I ask that the letters be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RICHARDTON, N. DAK., August II, 1953. 
To the Hon. A. J. GnONxA, 


Member United States Senate. 


As president of the C. M. B. A., numbering societies with 
80 members, I beg to urge you to use your influence to defeat the pro- 
= 15 per cent tariff on books printed in other languages than the 
glish. This measure has been rightly characterized as a tax on 
knowledge,” and we consider it unduly detrimental to the entire field Ft 
science and education, as well as unfavorable to 
nominations or congregations, Catholic, Protestant, and Hebrew, os 
services are conducted in whole or in part in German, French, Italian, 
Polish, or any other language than th 


absence 
He is paired 


The paragraph will be recommitted 


Dear Sin: 


Respectfully, Sous Be 
President of the C. M. B. A. 


Tue Binns or CALIFORXIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Sante Barbara, August 5, 1913. 
Hon. Aste J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. €. 

My DEAR Senator: To the intense disappointment no ae bird —.— 
of America the Democratic Senators in caucus have ratified amendmen 
which would rob the provisions of Schedule N (sec. 357) of all 

power te 8 tect Pc world from the operations of the nefarious 

P Feath pr he most casual eye may sce how easily the — 
of gold in a Jew's jd has blinded some of our Democratic friends 
all humanitarian considerations as well as to the claims of perms erg 
which so fully recognizes its dependence upon the birds. 

We who love the birds, therefore, look to you to point out the in- 
consistency and the prospective damage threatened by — change in 
Democratie front, as well as to seek to win to the side of righteousness 
such as are not too far gone in 5 The cause of bird 
e racial, is really of the most profou significance, and the situation 

crucial 

count upon your vote, of course; may we not also count upon 
7 59 * . 1 uplifted? 
Sincerely and respectfully, W. Lrox Dawson. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2242) making it unlawful for 
any Member of Congress to serve on or solicit funds for any 
political committee, club, or organization, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 103) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3001) tọ change the homestead and preemption 
laws in certain cases; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BACON: 

A bill (8. 3002) making appropriation for expenses incurred 
under the treaty of Washington; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3003) for the prevention of fraud, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3004) to carry into effect findings of the Court of 
Claims in the cases of Charles A. Davidson and Charles M. 
Campbell; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3005) granting a pension to Eva E. White (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the following resolution, coming over from a preceding day. 

Mr. LODGE. In the absence of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Penrose], I ask that those resolutions relating to 
Mexico may go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will go 
all three. a morning business is closed. 

THE TARIFF. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I gave notice some days ago that I would 
address the Senate this morning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But let the bill be taken up first. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am willing that it shall be taken up first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. The Chair 
hears no objection, and the bill is before the Senate. 

DR. BLEDSOE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, those Senators who served 
with me here before I was taken ill know that I never read 
speeches in the Senate, and I regret very much that my physical 
weakness compels me to do so now. 

A few days ago I asked permission of the Senate to insert in 
the Record and to have printed as a public document an article 
entitled “ The Mission of Woman,” by Dr. Alfred Taylor Bled- 
soe. When the Recorp appeared the next morning it was found 
that the article in question contained what many Senators 
thought was an unkind and unjust reference to northern women. 
I had not read the entire article before submitting it to the 
Senate. I had read only the first part, and was struck by the 
force of the historical references quoted in it as to the cause 
of the decay and fall of Rome. I felt that the article was very 
opportune just at this time, and that was why I wanted it 
given circulation in the Record and printed as a public docu- 
ment. On discovering the attitude of my brother Senators 
toward it, which I can readily see was natural, if not justifiable, 
I promptly joined them in requesting that it be stricken from 
the Recorp. I wished to avoid even the appearance of harbor- 
ing mean thoughts or uncharitable sentiments toward the women 
of the North. Some of the very finest women I have ever 
known were northern women; and good women, thank God, are 
not confined to any section of our great country. They are to 
be found everywhere in the United States, and they will be 
the greatest factcrs in saving our civilization and institutions 
from and destruction. 

The expunging of the article from the Record did not prevent 
its reaching every part of the United States, for the copies 
containing it had been mailed before the action of the Senate 
ordering it to be expunged and countermanding the order for it 
to be printed as a public document had been taken. 


over, then 
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Comments more or less vitriolic, and some of them unjust 
and wholly unfair, have come to me through the mail. I have 
been astounded to see how much ignorance has been shown. 
Some vf the most scholarly northern magazines and periodicals, 
like the Independent, whose editors ought to be ashamed of 
their ignorance, discuss “ The Mission of Woman” as though it 
had just appeared, instead of having been published forty-odd 
years ago. I have received a number of requests for copies 
of “The Mission of Woman,” and I am sorry that the Senate 
refused to have it printed as a public document, because the 
action of the Senate expunging it from the permanent RECORD 
only attracted attention to it the more and caused people to be 
curious to see what had stirred up all the row in Washington. 

I have investigated the matter fully, and feel that in justice 
both to Dr. Bledsoe and to myself I ought to make a further 
statement. He was a profound scholar, a courteous gentleman, 
and a godly man; and I feel that it is due his memory to ex- 
plain fully how the article came to be written and under what 
circumstances it was given publicity. Dr. Bledsoe died in 
1877, so nothing that has been or will be said about “The 
Mission of Woman” here or elsewhere will affect him in the 
slightest. He has gone “somewhere past the sunset and the 
night,” to a land where worldly praises can not please nor 
worldly censures wound or crush. But I want to clear his 
memory and his name from any suspicion of sectional narrow- 
ness of any kind, and above all of narrowness and bigotry 
toward the women of any part of our common country. A 
chief tenet of the school in which he was reared was chivalrous 
respect and reyerence for women; and to him a good woman, 
wherever and under whatever circumstances she might live, 
was a superior being, a sort of divinity whose high and holy 
purpose on earth was to bear, to rear, and to mold man into 
the image of his Maker, In sadness, not in anger, he saw, or 
thought he saw, northern women surrendering their divinity 
and high privileges for mere human rights, and as an honest 
man, true to the training he had received from his own mother 
and to the ideals which that training had engendered, he kindly 
but firmly spoke his sentiments. . 

The article first appeared in print in 1871, in the October 
number of The Southern Review, one of the broadest and 
most scholarly periodicals of its day. It was the lineal de- 
scendant of the once famous DeBow’s Review. From 1846 
until the close of the Civil War, this latter magazine was a 
leading exponent of the hopes and aspirations of the South; 
and when it, mortally wounded, as it were, by the collapse and 
fall of the Southern Confederacy, suspended publication shortly 
after the end of the war, The Southern Review was founded 
to take its place. Dr. Bledsoe was chosen editor of the new 
periodical, and it was his review of the then newly published 
“History of Morals,” by Lecky, which led him to write “The 
Mission of Woman.” The last chapter of Lecky’s history is a 
yery brilliant and profound exposition of the condition, social 
rights, and political privileges of women in all ages. The 
criticism, as it appeared in The Southern Review, had been 
reprinted in pamphlet form under the title “The Mission of 
Woman” by some admirer of Dr. Bledsoe; and Senator John- 
ston of Alabama—now, alas! gone from us to his long resting 
place—had come into possession of a copy. He showed it to me 
and asked me to have it printed as a public document. I 
glanced through it hurriedly and was so forcibly impressed by 
the author's apt application of Lecky’s facts to the question of 
woman suffrage, divorce, and materialism, now so apparent 
everywhere, that I asked to have it printed in the RECORD as 
well as a public document. I thought it could not be given too 
wide publicity, because the country needs educating along these 
lines more than any other just at this time. 

But Lecky’s history was only the occasion of “The Mission 
of Woman.“ The real reason for its being written was un- 
doubtedly the deplorable condition of southern politics at that 
time. As Senators will remember, the reconstruction of the 
South was completed in 1868. Universal suffrage had been 
decreed by Congress, and men with Federal uniforms on their 
backs and rifles in their hands marshaled the newly freed 
negroes to the polls and directed how they should cast their 
ballots. Thus, under the leadership of Thad. Stevens and 
others, the northern fanatics sowed the seed, and by 1871 the 
harvest of evils and crimes began to ripen. The South, pros- 
trate and bleeding at every pore, her past a hopeless memory 
of better times, her present a slough of despond, and her future 
a hideous nightmare—the South, I say, was literally wallow- 
ing in violence, corruption, dishonesty, and political debauch- 
ery. It was pitiful. The great South— 

“Than which no fairer land hath fired a poet’s lay "— 
was become a loathsome region, full of hideous sights and 
sounds and things unholy. Negroes, very few of whom could 


read or write, and some of them not three generations removed 
from the jungles of Africa, controlled our legislatures, while 
white scoundrels and thieves from the North ruled the negroes 
and robbed our people through them. Many of the magistrates 
and judges were negroes. The State colleges and universities 
of the South, maintained by taxation, were controlled by trus- 
tees elected by the negro legislatures. Carpet-baggers, scali- 
wags, and negroes were among these trustees, and Dr. Bledsoe 
and other southerners like him were ready to cry out: 
Ichabod! thy glory has departed. 

At the thought of women anywhere, especially of the South, 
entering this monstrous and filthy arena, Dr. Bledsoe's chival- 
rous, sensitive spirit recoiled with horror. He pointed to the 
women of the North, not for what they were but for whut they 
might become and would become if they persisted in their de- 
termination to abandon the sphere in which God had placed 
them. He lifted the kindly finger of warning; he drew the 
knightly sword of protection; he did not level the brutal pike 
of censure and condemnation. His scholarly mind appreciated 
the cause of the decay and rottenness of imperial Rome, and be- 
lieving that history repeats itself he trembled for his country. I 
know from experience how hard it is for old men to adopt new 
notions or to accept new ideals. Visions are for young men; old 
men can only “dream dreams“ and cling to their traditions. They 
dislike to be rudely awakened and are eyer holding back against 
innovations and changes. The world moves forward, ever for- 
ward, because the young men will seek to progress. It is the 
ideal civilization or condition in society when the two forces are 
equalized, and the young and progressive visionaries are coun- 
seled and directed and held back by the wisdom of their seniors. 
Old men see the world rushing along pell-mell, helter-skelter, 
“ going to the devil,” so to speak, and we mourn iu spirit. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to the new,” and the 
transitions are so rapid and startling that they hurt us 
cruelly. 

I am led to make a few remarks on woman suffrage, although 
it is a dangerous topic to handle just at this time. I flatter 
myself, however, that my well-known reverence for good women 
will shield me from being misunderstood. The idea is fast be- 
coming a practical issue, and Senators will realize the im- 
portance of our obtaining as much accurate information in re- 
gard to it as the nature of the subject will permit. Much valu- 
able data could be obtained in States where the experiment is 
now being tried. Vital statistics should by all means be gath- 
ered in those States where woman suffrage already obtains. 
We ought to have records made of the birth rate, death rate, 
divorces, and other things affecting the everyday social life of 
the people, which would in a hundred years, say, show us 
whether female suffrage has affected these things injuriously or 
not. Such a radical change as would be produced in the man- 
ners and customs of the people by woman suffrage would put in 
motion influences that would be bound to revolutionize society. 
It might be, and the woman suffragists claim it will be, beue- 
ficial in every way. But it is the duty of statesmen to see that 
no rash experiments are made; and we ought to watch care 
fully and study all the facts obtainable in order to reach just 
conclusions. We can only be enlightened in such matters by the 
study of history. It would take three or four generations of men 
and women under woman suffrage before any just conclusions 
could be reached as to what direction we were going, and then 
only guesses could be made as to ultimate results. 

In Rome when the manners and customs with regard to 
women began to change, and they were given more privileges 
than they had ever enjoyed before, diyorces were so largely 
increased that free love became the rule. The birth rate corre- 
spondingly decreased, as Lecky's history shows. Now it is a 
beautiful dream that female suffrage will purify politics. be- 
cause our ideals of women are so high, and we regard them so 
absolutely as the sources of goodness and purity, that we can not 
eonceive of their not elevating and helping anything they touch. 
But the really vital and important thing for us to consider is the 
effect on the women themselyes. We had better endure the evils 
of corruption in politics and debauchery in our Government, 
rather than bring about a condition which will mar the beauty 
and dim the luster of the glorious womanhood with which we 
have been familiar, and to which we have been accustomed all of 
our lives. We can better afford to have degraded and corrupt 
politics than degraded and bad women. To have both in ever- 
increasing degree, as was the case in Rome, would make the 
world so unspeakably horrible, as well as so corrupt, that good 
men and women both would disappear from the face of the 
earth, and civilization be blotted out like it was in the Dark 
Ages after the fall of Rome. Indeed, I am so thoroughly a con- 
vert to the belief that “you can not touch pitch without being 
defiled,” that I shudder to think of the consequences to the 
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womanhood of America should suffrage become universal, taking 
in both sexes and all races. Yet the experiment is going to be 
tried, I fear. 

I know the demand for suffrage on the part of women is 
growing too fast for old fogies like me to stop it, except pos- 
sibly in the South and New England, where conseryatism is 
more strongly intrenched than anywhere else in this country. 
I believe religiously that whatever the women ask for the men 
will give them, even though it be to their ultimate injury; and 
the country will haye to test and be tested along these lines 
in spite of all the theories and ideals which haye governed us 
heretofore. Fortunately, the United States Supreme Court has 
declared that casting the ballot is a privilege—not a national 
right—and that the States alone can confer this right on their 
citizens. 

Neither the suffragettes, nor the suffragettors—as Representa- 
tive HEFLIN calls their masculine sympathizers—eyver consider or 
seem to pay any regard to the effect of politics on women; but I 
Sincerely believe that the usefulness and goodness of woman 
vary inversely as the extent of her participation in politics. 
I believe she will improve politics, but ultimately politics will 
destroy her as we know her and love her; and when good 
women are no longer to be found, and we have lost the breed, 
the doom of the Republic is neay. 

It may be contended that information such as I have de- 
scribed would be partial and fragmentary, and that any con- 
clusions based on it would therefore contain a large factor of 
uncertainty. That may or may not be true. But there is at 
least one subject about which mathematically exact knowledge 
can be obtained. The number of divorces granted in a State 
with woman suffrage and the birth rate may be compared with 
the number in the same State before equal suffrage was adopted, 
and the relation between the two phenomena inferred. 

I thank God that my lot was cast in a State where there is 
no such thing as divorce. To get married in South Carolina is 
the easiest thing imaginable. To get “unmarried” is impos- 
sible. “ Once married, always married,” is the rule. Literally 
and exactly we believe that “for better or for worse, in poverty 
and in wealth, in sickness and in health, till death do them 
part.” the twain are one, 

It is true that, if life together becomes unbearable, a man and 
wife may separate and live apart, but even then the bonds 
that bind them are only stretched, not legally broken. In South 
Carolina we tie a matrimonial knot that baffles alike the skill 
of legal logic, the dexterity of sophistry, the nimble fingers of 
a false expediency, and the brute strength of a statute. The 
knot we tie holds faster than the fabled “ Gordian knot” of 
antiquity. Ingenuity can not unfasten nor force destroy it. 
The skeleton fingers of death alone can loose it. 

We in South Carolina do not believe in the modern idea so 
prevalent in this day and time of permitting a man to marry 
a woman in her youth and beauty and then, when her neck 
begins to grow skinny and shrunken, her face sallow and 
splotched, and her eyes dim, to search out among his women 
acquaintances some young and buxom girl who suits his lustful 
eyes better and straightway set to work, systematically, to treat 
his old wife so that she in self-defense and to maintain her self- 
respect seeks a divorce to get rid of him, There haye been 
glaring cases of this kind of world-wide notoriety wherever the 
divorce evil flourishes, 

When we contrast this type of man and woman with the 
glorious picture drawn by Burns, those men who have souls 
are bound to recoil from the one type and bow down and wor- 
ship the other. Lest you have forgotten the verses, I will re- 
cite them for you: 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw. 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo! 
John Anderson my ag John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And monie a cantie day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
And hand in hand we'll go, 
And iat § thegither at the foot, 
- John Anderson my jo! 


This song, one of Robert Burns's best, is the very apotheosis 
of married life among the virtuous and good people of the 
World. 

In thinking about the widespread, progressive character of 
the divorce evil, like all thoughtful men, I have been led to 
consider the cause of it and the great demoralization which has 
followed it. The law of sexuality is the most powerful law in 


nature, and it is the wise provision of the good God who created 
us with it to compel reproduction, the perpetuation of the race. 
Wherever the marriage bond is regarded as a sacred one women 
are virtuous, and virtuous women nearly always make virtuous 
men, just as good mothers are more apt to raise up brave and 
noble sons than bad ones. As long as Rome had women of 
the type of Virginia and Lucretia the Romans conquered all 
their neighbors and all other nations in Europe. When the 
women grew to be loose in their yirtue, and lost it altogether 
in many cases, and the women came to be of the type of Nero's 
mother, who committed incest with her own son, as the his- 
torlaus tell us, Rome rapidly decayed and ceased to be mistress 
of the world. Therefore, it can be safely claimed that civiliza- 
tion itself is dependent on good women, and by good women I 
do not mean only amiable women, I mean virtuous women. 

The divorce evil does not directly affect South Carolina, but 
our State is the only one that does not permit divorce in some 
form. North Carolina and Georgia, States on our borders, both 
grant them, and on increasingly trivial grounds, if report be true. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will permit me, in order 
that what I say may go out in connection with bis speech, as he 
specially mentions my State, to say two things. In the first 
place, divorce is not respectable in Georgia 

Mr. TILLMAN, ‘The Senator means divorced people are not 
respectable. 

Mr. BACON. I mean the institution of divorce. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How is it that anything the Legislature of 
Georgia has enacted into law is not respectable? 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to make a re- 
mark? I do not want to enter into a colloquy with him. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will sit down while the Senator proceeds, 

Mr. BACON. If it excites the Senator at all, I will not in- 
terrupt him. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator knows my weakened condition, 
and I have been hurrying to get through. The Senator can 
make his explanation after I have finished. 

Mr. BACON, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. TILLMAN. My State is a lonely isle, surrounded on all 
sides by a turbid flood of raging, maddened waters; and lest 
we, too, be submerged, I would see the waters subside and 
the dry land appear, and under the blessed rays of God’s moral 
sunshine would behold once again over our whole country the 
fruits and flowers of domestic peace, love, and affection, confi- 
dence, joy, and contentment. 

I beg the pardon of Senators for having digressed. But as I 
was going on to say, statistics on the number of divorces granted 
in States where women have the vote would bevery valuable. It 
would enable us to see the connection between woman suffrage 
and family life. It appears to me that the relation between 
“votes for women ” and divorce, if not one of cause and effect, is 
at least one of mutual acceleration. I am no pessimist, but I am 
enough of a scientist to accept the truth wherever I find it, be 
it pleasant or unpleasant, and I have read history to no pur- 
pose if it has not taught me that the purity and stability of 
the family has in all ages been the surest bulwark of the State. 
It has ever been that when the marriage relation became in- 
secure and women quitted their own sphere to enter that of 
man, the decay and fall of States followed. So often has this 
happened that I must believe that the one set of events is the 
result of the other. I have, therefore, sounded this feeble note 
of warning. As Hannibal gazed mournfully on the bloody head 
of his dead brother, Hasdrubal, which the Romans threw over 
the wall into his camp, and prophetically exclaimed, “ Carthage, 
I see thy fate,“ so I, looking at the growing craze of woman 
suffrage and the rapid increase in the number of divorces 
granted in this country, sadly think, if I do not say, “America, 
thy race is almost run unless something is done to check thy 
headlong speed.” 

The demoralization and consequent degradation which have 
been produced by the divorce evil are illustrated by the notorious 
Diggs-Caminetti affair in California. The ease with which 
divorces are obtained in Reno led to that place being selected 
as the one to carry the two once respectable girls from Sacra- 
mento, and the promise to marry these women after divorces 
were obtained no doubt had much to do with overcoming their 
scruples. Such a tragedy in domestic life could not happen at 
all in South Carolina. It could not happen anywhere in the 
South, even in those States where divorces are obtained, and I 
say it in no boasting spirit. 

We have bad women in South Carolina and throughout the 
South. But the habits of our people and their customs, in- 
herited from our forefathers, all make it dangerous to “ monkey 
with men’s womankind.” Some northern people call us bar- 
barians because we shoot the seducer and lynch the rapist. Ii 
the California men had our customs Diggs and Caminetti would 
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not be alive now, because they would have been shot like dogs, 
and the fathers of the girls they have ruined would be acquitted 
almost without the jury leaving the box. The “ unwritten law,” 
us it has been called, is the best law to protect woman's virtue 
that I have ever heard of, though there have been abuses of it 
and men at times have gone scot free who ought to have been 
punished. The more I think about the Diggs-Caminetti case, 
the more outraged I grow at the state of morals and society 
which not only permits such crimes but encourages them. I am 
too much of a savage myself to think upon such things with 
calmness and equanimity. However, this case is now being 
tried, and perhaps I ought not to comment on it. But I am 
speaking as I do, not for the purpose of influencing the jury or 
public opinion for or against the men who are indicted. I am 
only using the case to illustrate the argument I am making on 
the demoralizing effects of woman suffrage and easy divorces. 

Among our very rich people in America degeneration and 
bestiality haye gone so far that swapping wives is a common 
practice. Family life is no longer what it ought to be and once 
was, and the watering places by the seaside and hotel resorts 
in the mountains afford opportunities for getting acquainted 
with other men's wives and other women's husbands. Lust 
takes the place of love, with the result that divorces are soon 
arranged and the swap is perfected under the forms of law. 

The women are just as bad as the men and divorce their 
husbands on any slight pretext if they come across a man they 
like better who makes loye to them. 

A most disgraceful and mortifying fact which every American 
must blush for is to see how the American millionaires are 
buying their daughters titled husbands. Some count, baron, or 
lord, no matter how much of a debauchee and scoundrel he may 
be, but always with an empty purse, is looked up by the rich 
father aud purchased in the open market just as he would 
purchase a bull or a stallion. The woman submits to legal 
prostitution for a time. Then the titled debauchee whose 
relatives have sneered at the plebeian wife all along are re- 
lieved of her presence. She finds a title a poor substitute for 
manhood and love and tires of her bargain. A divorce follows, 
and the unnatural alliance between money and scoundrelism 
is ended. O, the shame of it! but that is the way modern 
society is “ progressing.” God save the mark! 

To me such people seem to be going straight to hell, and I 
am no stickler for religion either. I only abhor from the bot- 
tom of my soul the degradation and rottenness now becoming 
too common in society. 

The danger, if danger there be, in giving woman the ballot at 
oll is increased by the cowardice of public men everywhere. 
Politicians the world over have always had a keen eye to see 
which way they think the people are going; and it seems to 
me that the men politicians are trying to make peace with the 
women politicians and get on their good side now while it is 
fair weather. I noticed in Saturday’s paper that the headlines 
threatened dire consequences hereafter to any public man who 
dared oppose the demand for woman suffrage now. I am afraid 
some of the weak-kneed men will be influenced in their attitude 
on this momentous subject by this fear. No man who is a man 
worth standing in shoe leather will be influenced by any such 
motive, and only cowards will yield their convictions and yote 
to give the women the ballot unless they believe honestly that it 
is for the best interests of the women and of the country. The 
history of the world is fuli of “crazes,” or what they now call 
obsessions. The crusades are an illustration of what I mean. 

Peter the Hermit, a fanatical monk, who was very eloquent, 
aroused the religious fervor of the Christians in western Europe 
to such a pitch that hundreds of thousands enlisted for the 
holy war against the infidels. No doubt this fervor was neces- 
sary to prevent the crescent from supplanting the cross. It 
was like two storms coming from opposite directions and meet- 
ing. The Saracens overran Egypt and northern Africa and 
crossed the Strait of Gibraltar into Spain. They crossed Spain 
and invaded France, and were only beaten back by Charles 
Martel, who defeated them at the Battle of Tours. It was six 
centuries before the Moors were expelled from the Spanish 
Peninsula and compelled to return to Africa. 

Later when the Turks had conquered Constantinople the fol- 
lowers of the crescent overran southeastern Europe up to the 
walls ef Vienna, where the rising tide of Mohammedanism was 
checked and beaten back by John Sobieski, the hero King of 
Poland. After centuries of enslavement to the followers of the 


of Greece and the 
restoration of its kingdom came about in 1820 largely through 
the help of England. 


The recent war in the Balkans has wrested almost all of that 
peninsula from the Turks, but there was so little Christianity, 
patriotism, and sense among the allied nationalities that racial 
and religious prejudices and hatreds brought on a fratricidal 
strife among themselyes to the disgust and horror of all 
Christendom. Patriotism and love of liberty drove them to 
combine against the Turk, and their preparedness and valor 
surprised the world. After winning great victories, each of the 
four small nations covering itself with glory, peace was forced 
upon Turkey, with the loss of all but a small slice of her terri- 
tory in Europe. Then the pitiable spectacle was presented of 
their fighting each other like cats and dogs over the carcass 
they had brought down together. This last war cost more blood 
and treasure, perhaps, than the first one, but there was no glory 
in it for anybody. It is probable that another will soon break 
out, for those peoples seem hardly half civilized. 

In one of the crusades the children were crazed by the 
priests and tens of thousands of them gathered and began to 
march toward the East. What they could do after they got 
there never seemed to enter their minds at all. They were 
simply lunatics frenzied with the religious idea, and thus made 
into fanatics. 

First and last, historians tell us that upward of 1,100,000 
people perished. The pitiful story is told that five shiploads of 
these children who started for Palestine were sold into slavery 
to the infidels by their so-called Christian leaders. The greater 
pen of the rest of the children died from exposure and starva- 

n. 

It may not be worth while to recall these things, and 1 ouly 
mention them for the purpose of directing attention to the 
dangerous forces which are being set in motion by those who 
are preaching and agitating for female suffrage. 

Priests and princes for their own selfish purposes appealed to 
the religious instinct of the people and produced a thousand 
years of war, bloodshed, and horror; selfish and sordid poli- 
ticlans of to-day, by appealing and yielding to the beautiful but 
fatuous idea of woman's rights,“ may usher in another thou- 
rset years of moral blight and sexual depravity and degrada- 

on. 

I am aware that in reciting all these horrid and cruel things 
I am chargeable with making a jeremiad or lament for the 
decay of our civilization. To others there may be no appearance 
of decay at all. I may be blinded or giving way to vain 
imaginings, but it seems to me very real, and I speak my 
thoughts frankly and bluntly as I have always done, for I 
was taught by my mother long ago to always tell the truth 
and to shun anything like hypocrisy, falsehood, or double- 
dealing. 

“Of man's whole terrestrial possessions and attainments, un- 
speakably the noblest are his symbols,” says Thomas Carlyle, 
and his highest earthly symbol is woman. She is his goddess 
of innocence and purity, and if ever she steps down, or man 
removes her from her high place at our altars, then God have 
mercy upon us, for the golden bowl of purity will be broken; 
the silver chord of chastity will be loosed; the sound of mourn- 
ing will be heard in the streets; and the “reign of Chaos and 
old Night” will have come. 

I pray God my foreboding of evil and prophecies of disaster 
may never come true. I would depart when my time shall come 
with much more confidence in the future of my country if I 
could believe that the women of our great Iand would always 
remain as pure and as high as most of them now are. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to say right here that 
the Senator from South Carolina has been misinformed in 
regard to North Carolina. I doubt if there is a State in the 
Union, except South Carolina, that has so few legal causes 
for divorce as North Carolina, I wish to say to the Senator, 
also, that several years ago, I regret to say, we did have many 
causes for divorce. Some, in the language of the Senator, 
were trivial. They have all been repealed except two—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. Thank God! 

Mr. OVERMAN. And now there are but two legal causes for 
divorce in my State—impotence and adultery. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the original article of Dr. Bledsoe, edited by TILLMAN, be 
again inserted in the Recorp and published as a document. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I must object, Mr, President. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will assure the Senators that I will leave 
in it nothing that is objectionable to anyone. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I object. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If it is to be considered at all, it ought 
to be referred to the Committee on Printing. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. I am willing it shall be referred to the 
Committee on Printing, if the Senator wishes that done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall not object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred with 
the request of the Senator from South Carolina to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

THE TARIFF. 

8 7 in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
4 the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will resume the 

ing of the bill. 
We reading of the bill was resumed, at page 64, line 15, and 
the Secretary proceeded to read the first paragraph of Schedule 
H—spirits, wines, and other beverages. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I was requested by my col- 
league [Mr. McCumber] to offer a substitute for Schedule G, 
the agricultural schedule. I have just been informed that he 
has arrived in the city and will be here this afternoon, perhaps 
in a very few minutes. I will ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if he will kindly agree to Jet the schedule be pending, 
so that my colleague, when he returns, may offer his amend- 
ment to the schedule? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my understanding has been 
that we are now reading the bill principally for the committee 
amendments, and that any Senator could offer hereafter any 
amendment that he might desire. I should think that would 

1eet the situation. 
A Mr. GRONNA. Will it be in order, then, to return to Sched- 
ule G and offer a substitute at any time before we have finished 
tke bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It probably would be in order; but I would 
prefer, and I think the committee would prefer, after we leave 
a schedule not to return to it until we have finished the other 
schedules imposing duties, and the free list. Then we can re- 
turn to any schedule to which any Senator may desire to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the amendmeut proposed by my colleague 
should be offered now would it be pending and could it be 
taken up and voted upon at any time before we conclude the 
reading of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator can offer it at any time, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that the committee amendments in 
Schedule G have not yet all been passed upon. There are one 
or two paragraphs which have been referred back to the com- 
mittee. In the usual and ordinary course of parliamentary 
procedure, as the Chair understands, the committee amend- 
ments have precedence. The Senator can offer the amendment 
now, as far as that is concerned, or later, after the committee 
amendments have been disposed of. 

Mr. LODGE. If I may make a parliamentary inquiry, the 
Chair has just stated that certain clauses and paragraphs have 
been referred back to the committee. Of course, until those 
are disposed of the schedule as a whole is not closed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly not. That is what the 
Chair was trying to explain to the Senator from North Dakota. 
The Senator will lose nothing by waiting until his colleague 
comes into the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator's colleague will not lose the 
opportunity to offer his amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that Schedule E, relating to sugar, 
molasses, and manufactures thereof, be taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator consent to going 
on with Schedule H at the present time? The senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Surra] is absent from the Chamber, and 
I know the last time he spoke to me about the matter he stated 
that he was preparing to speak upon Schedule ©. I really do 
not know whether or not he is prepared to go on now. If it 
will make no difference to the Senator from North Carolina, we 
can take up Schedule H at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should prefer not to take up that schedule 
at present, because I do not believe there is much in the 
schedule that will be the subject of controversy except the last 
paragraph; and the committee has been considering that para- 
graph, and has been having some hearings upon it. Until we 
have finished the hearings, and have reached a decision, I 
should rather not take up the schedule. I will say to the 
Senator, further, that there are some other matters in connec- 
tion with the schedule that I wish to look into, 
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I do not think there will be any trouble about the Senator 
from Michigan having abundant time, as there are other Sen- 
ators ready to go on with the sugar schedule. The Senator 
from Michigan is in the city, and I think he will get here in 
time to speak upon the sugar schedule. At any rate, it was put 
over-week before last with the understanding that it was to be 
taken up last week; and last week, as we were not quite ready, 
we went on with the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not so understand. I thought it went 
over just the same as any other paragraphs that have been 
passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it went over by a sort of agreement. 
Several Senators asked that it go over for their convenience. 
One of the Senators from Nebraska, I think, suggested that he 
had to be away for a day or two, and would like to have it go 
over; and other Senators made the same suggestion, so that it 
went oyer by consent until the agricultural schedule was 
finished. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, do I understand that Sched- 
ule E is now before the Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had requested that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Schedule E; yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to offer an amendment to the first 
paragraph of Schedule E. I send it to the desk and ask that 
it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of paragraph 
179, with the committee amendment, and paragraph 180, in the 
following words: ° 

179. Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated 
melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polari- 
scope not above 75°, seventy-one one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound, 
and for every additional degree shown by the polariscopic test, twenty- 
six one-thousandths of 1 cent per pound additional, and fractions of a 
degree in po rtion; molasses testing not above 40°, 15 per cent ad 
valorem; tesfing above 40° and not above 56°, 24 cents per gal- 
lon; testing above 56°, 44 cents per gallon; sugar drainings and sugar 
sweepings shall be subject to duty as molasses or sugar, as the case may 
be, according to polariscopic test: Provided, That the duties imposed in 
this 1 shall be effective on and after the ist day of March, 
1914: Provided further, That on and after the Ist day of May, 1916, 
8 hereinbefore enumerated in this paragraph shall be admitted 

180. Maple sugar and maple sirup, 3 cents per pound; glucose or 
grape sugar, 14 cents per pound; sugar cane in its natural state, or 
unmanufactured, 15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on and after 
the Ist day of May, 1916, the articles hereinbefore enumerated in this 
paragraph shall be admitted free of duty. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


179. Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated 
melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polari- 
acope not above 75°, nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound, and for every 
additional degree shown by the polariscopic test, twenty-five one- 
thousandths of 1 cent per pound additional and fractions of a degres 
in proportion; from and after June 30, 1916, testing by the polari 
sco not above 75°, nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound, and for every 
additional degree shown by the lariscopic test, two one-hundredths 
of 1 cent per pound additional and fractions of a degree in proportion ; 
from and after June 30, 1919, testing by the polariscope not above 
75°, nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound, and for every additional de- 
gree shown by the polariscopic test fifteen one-thousandths of 1 cent per 

ound additional and fractiens of a degree in proportion; molasses test- 
ng not above 40°, 20 per cent ad valorem; testing above 40° and not 
above 56°, 3 cents per gallon; testing above 56°, 6 cents per gallon; 
sugar drainings and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty as mo- 
lasses or sugar, as the case map A be, according to polariscopic test. 

108. “ Maple sugar and maple sirup, 3 cents per pound; glucose or 
grape sugar, 14 cents per pound; sugar cane in its natural state, or un- 
manufactured, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have prepared a summary 
of what I desire to say on this amendment in manuscript form. 
I would prefer to read it and not to be interrupted until I have 
concluded the manuscript. -After I have finished the manu- 
script, I shall be glad to answer any questions that I can, and 
then I expect to present some tables which I intend to ask to 
have printed. So, if Senators will kindly wait until I am 
through with the manuscript, which I think it will take prob- 
ably about 40 minutes to read, I will appreciate it. 

Napoleon Bonaparte may properly be called the father of the 
beet-sugar industry. Its success really dates from his famous 
decree of 1811, when he ordered approximately 79,000 acres of 
land planted to sugar beets and sent out a corps of instructors to 
teach the farmers how to grow them. He established six schools 
for instruction in the processes of the production of beets and the 
manufacture of sugar. In fact, a century ago he established agri- 
cultural schools and experiment stations for sugar-beet culture 
similar in many respects to the efforts we are now making 
along general agricultural lines. It is true that German 
scientists more than half a century before had discovered the 
process of extracting sugar from beets, and an occasional feeble 
effort had been made in Germany and France to establish fac- 
tories for that purpose. But they all failed. 

When Napoleon read the report of Chaptal, who had been 
designated by the French Institute to inquire into the process 
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of extracting sugar from beets, his active mind grasped the 
possibilities of such production. He became intensely interested 
and visited a factory where the experiment was being made. 
With his usual promptness, he determined to develop the pro- 
duction of beet sugar in France and thereby make his empire 
as far as possible independent in the production of this great 
commodity of universal consumption. His detailed attention 
to the establishment of this industry in France in the years 
1811-1813, when he was struggling with such tremendous 
military and political problems, is another striking illustration 
of the marvelous versatility of that wonderful man. After half 
a century of failure in Germany and many futile efforts in 
France he commanded its production, and within two years 
France was furnishing her people more than 2,000 tons per 
annum of refined sugar from her beet-sugar factories. 

The impetus which Napoleon gave the industry made France 
for 50 years, despite the industrial disturbances that followed 
the vicissitudes of her turbulent history, the leading country in 
the development of beet-sugar production. About 1835 Germany 
began to realize the great advantage to any country in produc- 
ing its own sugar, and she adopted in various forms the Napo- 
leonic method of developing the industry. Since that time every 
important European nation, with the exception of Great Britain, 
has adopted a policy for promoting domestic sugar production. 
Practically all of them for years imposed heavy impost duties 
on imported sugar, to stimulate the home industry, and they also 
provided a bounty on sugar that was exported. 

While Germany moved slowly in the early stages of the de- 
velopment of this resource, during more recent years she has 
made great progress. She not only levied high-tariff duties on 
imported sugar, but also paid bounties upon that exported by 
her factories. These bounties were first provided in a very 
ingenious way. In 1869 it was estimated that in round numbers 
it required 12 tons of beets to make 1 ton of sugar. Nearly all 
European nations levy an excise tax on sugar production and 
consumption. Germany’s method of levying this tax was to 
impose it upon the number of tons of beets that were sliced by 
the factories. Then she provided that for every hundred pounds 
of beet sugar exported the Government would give a drawback; 
but the drawback was on the weight of the sugar, not on the 
weight of the beets. The excise tax was first fixed at approxi- 
mately 17 cents per hundred pounds of beets sliced. It was esti- 
mated that 1,200 pounds of beets would produce 100 pounds of 
sugar. This tax therefore produced a revenue of approximately 
$2 per hundred pounds of sugar. 

The result was that when the German factory sliced 1,200 
pounds of beets it paid an excise tax of $2 to the Government, 
and when it exported 100 pounds of beet sugar it received from 
the Government a drawback of $2. The excise tax being levied 
upon the number of tons of beets sliced upon the ratio of 12 
tons of beets to 1 ton of sugar, and the drawback being on 
the pounds of sugar exported, it offered a great inducement to 
the German factory to increase the saccharine strength of the 
beet and also to improve the method of extracting the sugar 
from the beet so as to have the smallest waste and secure the 
largest number of pounds of sugar that it was possible to get 
from the beets sliced. If the German factory could increase 
the productiveness of the beets so as to get a hundred pounds 
of sugar out of 1,000 pounds of beets instead of 1,200 pounds, 
it would pay an excise tax of 17 cents per hundred, or $1.70 
on the 1,000 pounds sliced from which it would secure 100 
pounds of sugar; and when it exported that 100 pounds of 
sugar it would receive a drawback of $2, or 30 cents more 
than the excise duty paid, which was equivalent to a net 
bounty of 30 cents per 100 pounds. This great inducement for 
increasing the saccharine strength of the beet and improving 
the methods of extraction of the sugar from the beet resulted 
in a rapid development along both lines, so that for several 
years Germany led the world in the saccharine richness of her 
beets. While the German Government was offering this skillful 
and enticing inducement to the beet growers to increase the 
fertility of their product she was protecting them from com- 
petition in the home market by an excessive customs duty of 
$2.59 per 100 pounds of raw sugar and $3.24 per 100 pounds on 
refined sugar? 

This system of export bounty was adopted in modified form 
by Austria, Russia, and other great sugar-producing countries, 
At the same time they protected their domestic market from 
foreign competition by high import duties. Austria's tariff was 
$2.76 per 100 pounds on raw and $3.68 on refined, while Rus- 
sia at times imposed a duty as high as $4.28 per 100 pounds 
on raw and $3.71 on refined. It was by such radical policies 
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that these countries became great sugar-producing nations. The 
ingenuity and the industry of the German people haye been mani- 
fested by the wonderful development of their sugar production, 
for while France had pointed to her the way and for years led 
in the amount produced, Germany in time outstripped her riyal. 
France has finally attained the dreams of Napoleon and is now 
producing her entire sugar consumption, but Germany not only 
produces the entire amount of her consumption but is exporting 
about 1,000,000 tons per annum. ‘There is no doubt but that 
the European nations imposed excessive burdens on their peo- 
ple in the development of the sugar industry. That fact, how- 
ever, emphasizes the importance they have attributed to the 
policy of domestic sugar production. After their supply was 
sufficient for their home demands there began among them in- 
tense competition for foreign markets. 

The fierce rivalry that developed between these nations dur- 
ing the last decade of the nineteenth century in their struggle 
for a market for their surplus led in 1902 to a commercial treaty, 
known as the Brussels convention, whereby it was agreed that 
bounties for exports should be abandoned and that none of 
the countries that were parties to the convention should charge 
more than 52 cents per 100 pounds import duty. Russia did 
not become a party to this convention at that time, but later 
joined with the other European countries under a specific clause 
that she might continue her bounty system and be permitted to 
export within five years a million tons. This convention was 
recently renewed, and the amount Russia was permitted to ex- 
port was increased to 950,000 tons in the years 1911, 1912, and 
1913, and 200,000 tons a year thereafter. 

Great Britain did not join the Brussels convention originally 
because her people were the beneficiaries of the struggle on the 
Continent for supremacy in sugar production, but later she did 
become a member of the convention under certain conditions, 
being induced to do so because of her vast colonial cane-sugar 
interests. She is not a party, however, to the last agreement. 

I should add that the export limitation imposed on Russia by 
the Brussels convention only applied to the countries that were 
parties to the agreement. She is at liberty to export all that 
she can to countries that are not parties to the convention. 

I refer to these historical facts to show that the statesmen of 
the greatest nations of the civilized world, since the process of 
extracting sugar from beets has been known, have thought it 
wise to encourage the development of sugar production by 
various systems of taxation. Great Britain has not sought to 
develop sugar production at home. Her climate and soil are not 
adapted to beet culture, but her colonial pessessions produce 
vast quantities of cane sugar, and her leading statesmen have 
belieyed that the Empire’s interests are better served in the 
encouragement of commerce with her colonies by purchasing 
from them her sugar supply and in turn providing them with 
manufactured commodities from her mills and factories. With 
the exception of Great Britain, every great civilized country 
has encouraged the development of beet-sugar production as a 
domestic industry wherever it was practicable, and in most 
of them their factories are now able to supply the sugar neces- 
sities of their own people. 8 

Since the establishment of our Government, with the excep- 
tion of one brief period, from 1891 to 1804, sugar has been a 
source of taxation for revenue, and a part of the time heavy 
protective duties have been imposed for the purpose of develop- 
ing the industry in our own country. 

For almost a hundred years we feebly followed the plan of 
European nations with indifferent success, but in 1897 began our 
effective development of the production of beet sugar. In the 
Dingley bill a duty of 95 cents per 100 pounds was imposed on 
sugar testing 75 degrees pure, and 34 cents more was added 
for each additional degree of purity, making pure sugar carry 
a duty of $1.824, and on sugar that had gone through the process 
of refining there was added 123 cents as a refiner’s differential, 
making the full duty on refined sugar such as is produced in 
beet-sugar factories $1.95 per hundred. These duties, as com- 
pared to those imposed by European countries, were very low, 
yet our experience has shown that they were sufficient. From 
the passage of the Dingley bill beet-sugar production in the 
United States has developed faster than it ever developed in any 
country in the history of the industry. It took France almost 
75 years to bring her sugar production up to an amount sufficient 
te supply her demands, approximately 1,000,000 tons per annum, 

Germany started later but made more rapid pregress; yet it 
required about 60 years for her to develop the industry so as to 
supply her domestic consumption. During the 16 years that 
have passed since the Dingley bill was enacted the production 
of beet sugar in the United States has increased from approxi- 
mately 40,000 tons in 1897 to 698.952 tons in 1913, and the esti- 
mated crop for this year is 715,000 tons. If this ruinous legis- 
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lation which is now proposed could be defeated, in my humble 
judgment, within less than 20 years from this hour we would 
be producing within our own borders every pound of sugar which 
the American people consumed. Since the enactment of the Ding- 
ley bill a reciprocity treaty has been entered into with Cuba 
which gives her a discount of 20 per cent from our tariff duties; 
300,000 tons have been admitted free from the Philippines, and 
Porto Rico has been annexed to the United States, so that there 
is practically no longer any sugar imported upon which the full 
duty is paid. 

The great increase in our own production, plus that from 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Cuba, supplies our demands. 
The duty of $1.90 is in fact a fiction, there being no importations 
of consequence at that rate, the real protection to our domestic 
sugar being the Cuban rate. The standard grade of imported 
Cuban sugar is 96 per cent pure, the duty on which is $1.348 
per hundred pounds. In commenting on this fact Willett & 
Gray’s Sugar Trade Journal, on May 1 of this year, said: 


Accepting as fact that Cuba centrifugals can not be produced below 
2 cents cost and freight without loss, it is evident that the production 
of sugar in our domestic and insular possessions has already increased 
to an extent to bring about competition between these several cro; 
1 5 felt from the 18,000,000 tons total crops of the 


Hamburg. 

The Cuban reciprocity agreement in 1904 and the free sugar 
from Porto Rico and the Philippine discount were equivalent 
ultimately to a reduction in the duty of 20 per cent from the 
rates fixed in the Dingley bill. 

As a result of that agreement there has been developed a 
sugar production in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines which, added to that produced in continental United 
States, supplies our demand independent of the world’s produc- 
tion, as stated in the quotation that I read. 

The immediate effect of this treaty was to somewhat retard 
the development of our beet-sugar industry, yet by 1906 it re- 
covered and has since made marvelous growth. I submit here- 
with a table showing the sugar production in the United States 
for each year, both beet and cane, since 1897, and the estimated 
production for this year. I will not read the table, but ask 
that it be printed. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the total? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The total for this year in the United States 
of the estimated crop is 715,000 tons of beet sugar. There is 
no estimate on the cane sugar, or I have not been able to get 
an estimate on the amount of the cane sugar. On account of 
the floods in Louisiana the cane production has been compara- 
tively small for last year and this year. Last year it amounted 
to only 188,000 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, in the United States proper? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In the United States proper. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What was the tonnage of the beet- 
sugar production last year? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was 698,952 tons. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yor 1912? 

Mr. BRISTOW. For the sugar year of 1912-13. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Part of that is estimated, is it not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; the figures for 1912-13 are complete, 
because the sugar year of 1912 extends into 1913 before all the 
product is ground and marketed. The yield, as I have said, 
was 698,952 tons. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the table to which the Senator from 
Kansas refers show the production of the different States? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; it merely shows the total in the United 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The table referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas will be printed in the Recorp in the absence of 
objection. The Chair hears none. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Cane and beet sugar produced in the United States 1897 to 19144 


Year? Cane sugar. | Beet sugar. 


22, 
1 ae: 3 from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1910, p. 218; and 1912, 
251 an x 
+ The periods relate to sugar-production years. 


Cane and beet sugar produced in the United States, etc—Continued, 


Cane — —— Sugar. 


Short tons. Short tons. 
K 242,113 


From Willett & Gray's Sugar Trade Journal, July 24, 1913. 
Journal, 


Estimate from Willett & Gray’s Sugar Trade June 26, 1913. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It costs more to produce beet sugar in the 
United States than it does in Europe. The increased cost in this 
country consists principally in the higher price that is paid to the 
farmers for the beets. The average price of beets in Germany per 
short ton for the years 1907 to 1911 was 84.491; in France, 1907 
1910, 84.06; in Russia, 1911-12, $3.90°; and in the United 
States, 1907-1911, 85.11. The statistics cited show that for the 
years referred to the farmers in this country received 62 cents 
per ton more than they did in Germany; $1.05 more than in 
France; and $1.22 more than in Russia. Mr. Roy I. Blakey, in 
his admirable work on the United States beet-sugar industry, 
published by the Columbia University, written in 1911, said: 


Although on the average the German wer gets 50 cents to 75 cents 
per ton less for his beets than the wer, he gets from $7 to $8 


more per acre on account of the and the sugar in the beet 
— i S German factory about 50 cents to 80 cents less per hundred 


ds of mla 3 
prin S E tee ben owing to lower prices per ton and higher 

The prices paid for beets in our country for 1912 and 1913, 
since this book of Mr. Blakey's was written, are above the 
average for the years submitted, being about $5.90 per ton. 
Some of the factories in California are paying $7 and over. 
In Colorado the price is from $5 to $6; in Nebraska, from $5 
to $5.85; in Kansas, from $5 to $5.50; in Wisconsin, from $5.50 
to $6.50; and in other States similar advances have been made. 
From the most accurate information I have been able to pro- 
cure it appears that for the last two years the American farmer 
has been receiving about $1 per ton more for his beets than has 
the German farmer. The beet is the largest element of cost 
in beet-sugar production. ‘There is not so wide a difference in 
the cost of extraction between American and European factories 
as there is in the cost of beets, showing that a large percentage 
of the additional cost for the production of beet sugar goes 
direct to the grower of the beet. That can not be successfully 
contradicted and will not be by anyone who is informed. 

Russia I regard as a more dangerous competitor for our sugar 
factories than Germany because of the cheapness of her labor 
and her almost unlimited beet-producing area. I believe, how- 
ever, that $1 a hundred pounds would be abundant protection 
for the American producer as against European competition. 

The real menace, however, of free sugar to the sugar pro- 
ducers of our country is not the beet-sugar production of 
Europe, but the cane-sugar production of the Tropics. In the 
ecane-sugar-producing -countries there is an entirely different 
civilization from ours. The wages paid labor in those coun- 
tries are very small. The necessaries of life are few and 
the character of the civilization is low. To force the American 
sugar producer to compete on equal terms with the cane pro- 
ducer of the Tropics is to force him out of business, This I 
believe is largely conceded by the advocates of free sugar. Cane 
sugar can be produced in Cuba,’ San Domingo,’ Ja va, and other 
tropical islands for amounts ranging from $1.25 to $2.10 per 100 
pounds, depending upon the conditions surrounding the imme- 
diate factory. Add to that the cost of refining and transporta- 
tion, and we have an actual cost of refined sugar at New York at 
from $2.10 to $2.80 per 100 pounds, while the cost of producing 
beet sugar in our country ranges from $2.70 to $5.14, showing the 
difference in the cost of production to range from 60 cents to 
$2.34 per 100 pounds.“ So it readily appears that free sugar 

2 From quarterlies of German imperial statistical office. 

2 From bulletins of statistics of minister of finance. 

3 From figures of minister of finance. 

“From Hardwick committee hearings. These figures are averages as 
compiled from the reports of 33 factories. 

6 Willett & Gray, in 1910, give cost price of Cuban sugar at average 
f. o. b. Cuba 81. per 100 pounds, and at average c. i. f. New York 
$1.95 per 100 pounds. 

€ H, C. Prinsen Geerligs, in The World's Cane-Sugar Industry, p. 194, 


HEH cost prices of sugar pared in the more modernized factories at 

ope —.— 00 pounds, a in the old-fashioned factories at $1.80 per 
ungas. 

7TH. C, Prinsen Geerligs. tbid., p. 139, gives cost price of sugar Nos. 


11-13 D. C. at $1.63 per 109 pounds. 
8 Hardwick hearings, p. 2379. 


r .. 
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from the Tropics will practically destroy our domestic sugar in- 
dustry. A few factories might survive, such as the Spreckels 
factory at Spreckels, Cal., and possibly some of those in Colo- 
rado and Utah, but the great majority of them will be closed. 

I believe that the duty of $1.95 per 100 pounds, when it was 
imposed in 1897, was justified. Since that time we have devel- 
oped the saccharine strength of our beets and improved the 
incthods of extraction so that now the cost of producing 100 
pounds of beet sugar in the United States has been reduced, and 
as large a duty as was necessary in 1897 is not now needed. I 
submit herewith a table showing the increase in the saccharine 
strength of our beets and the improvement in the methods of 
extraction: 

Beet sugar produced in the United States 1901 to 19114 


1 Source, Statistical Abstract of United States, 1912, p. 254. 
These averages are not based on data for all the factories, as some of them failed 
to report results of tests, but it is believed that they fairly represent the character 
ol the total beet crops. 


Believing that the present duties should be lowered, I have 
submitted an amendment which reduces the general duty on 
the refined sugar from $1.90 per hundred, as now provided for 
in the law, to $1.524. It then provides for additional reductions 
in periods of three and six years until the duty is finally re- 
duced to $1.274. It leaves the Cuban 20 per cent preferential 
stand as it is now, because I do not think it wise at this time to 
disturb the reciprocal relations we have with Cuba; and under 
this amendment the duty on Cuban 96, which is the real pro- 
tective duty the American producer receives, will be reduced 
immediately to $1.14 and ultimately to 97.2 cents. In my opin- 
ion our relations with Cuba and the reciprocity agreement which 
we entered into should not at this time under any circumstances 
be disturbed. It would possibly bring about additional inter- 
national complications that would be exceedingly embarrassing. 
I believe these reductions can be made with absolute safety to our 
sugar.industry and that it would continue to grow and prosper. 
If this should prove to be true, then we will have developed a 
domestic sugar supply at a less cost than has any other country 
in the world’s history. I invite the attention of anyone who is 
interested in the subject to investigate this matter. It will be 
found that the statements which I make will prove to be not only 
true but highly interesting. As I said, we shall have developed 
the production of sugar in our own country sufficiently to 
satisfy our ultimate and complete demands with the least pos- 
sible burden that has ever been imposed upon any people in the 
history of civilization. 

Since I have been in the Senate I have contended for a reason- 
able reduction in the existing sugar duties; a reduction that 
could be made without materially impeding the development of 
the industry, and that would not permit the local producers to 
charge the American people excessive prices. But I have never 
favored free trade. I can not understand how anyone can believe 
that it is for the best interests of our country to destroy our home 
production of sugar. First, it will lessen the amount of the 
sugar supply of the world and result in an increased price 
everywhere. This is clearly demonstrated by the great advance 
in the price of sugar in 1911. The world produces about 
18,000,000 tons of sugar per year; we consume approximately 
one-fifth of the entire world’s production. In the sugar year 
1911-12 there was a shortage in the world’s production of 
abont a million tons, and the price of sugar in the United States 
went up as high as $7.50 per 100 pounds, an advance of about 
$3 per hundred. 

The enactment of free-sugar legislation would reduce our pro- 
duction at least a half million tons. A shortage of a half mil- 
lion tons in our own production would ineyitably haye a corre- 


sponding influence upon the world’s price and the benefit ex- 
pected by the advocates of this bill in sweeping reduction in 
prices would not be realized. The greatest objection to the destruc- 
tion of the American industry, however, is that it would give 
the cane-sugar refiners a monopoly of our sugar market. Trop- 
ical sugar is produced in a raw state, shipped to the United 
States, and there refined, and then put upon the market as 
refined or granulated sugar. The refining business is controlled 
by three concerns, with headquarters in New York. They co- 
operate in fixing prices. Their only competitor in our market 
is the American beet-sugar producer, When the refiners con- 
trol the market they fix the price as high as the market will 
stand, regardless of the cost of production to them. Their re- 
sources are so tremendous and their financial strength so great 
that no cane-sugar producer in any country would have the 
hardihood to fight them in a commercial warfare for the con- 
trol of the American market. So with the beet-sugar producer 
eliminated they would be supreme in the sugar markets of this 
country. A few years ago, when they learned of the possi- 
bility of beet-sugar production in our country under the pro- 
tective duties that existed, they started this campaign for free 
sugar, Their purpose is to destroy the beet-sugar industry. It 
is their only competitor in this market, The legislation pro- 
posed in this bill will destroy that industry in the United States, 
and the refiners are for it. And it should not be forgotten that it 
was the cane refiners that robbed the United States Treasury 
a few years ago of millions by a system of false weights. They 
will profit more by this legislation than all others, for it will 
put out of the way their only competitor in our market, and then 
they will raise the price as high as they can. In fact, up to 
this time the greatest adyantage which the beet-sugar producers 
have been to the people is in beating down the excessive prices 
which the refiners charge when they control the market. This 
is illustrated by the rise in the price of refined cane sugar when 
the beet product is exhausted and the decline in the price when- 
ever the beet sugar is being put upon the market in large 
quantities. 

To illustrate, in March of this year heavy quantities of beet 
sugar were being sold, and the refiners’ margin between the 
raw sugar duty paid in New York and the wholesale price of, 
refined sugar in New York ranged from 583 to 684 cents per 
100 pounds. That represented the difference between what they 
paid for the raw and what they received for the refined. It 
was the amount of toll which the refiner took for refining and 
marketing sugar. During the months of April, May, and June, 
as the pressure of beet sugar on the market grew less, the price 
of refined was advanced by the refiners until their margin of 
profit in July reached 96.8 cents per 100 pounds, an increase 
of about 40 cents per hundred. There was absolutely no justi- 
fication for the increase, because the refiners paid no more for 
their raw sugar in July than they did in March. They in- 
creased the price to the American péople 40 cents a hundred 
pounds simply because our domestic beet-sugar supply had been 
exhausted, and it was within their power to do it. Let me 
repeat, they sold the refined sugar for 40 cents a hundred more 
profit, because there was no beet sugar in the market, although 
they were paying exactly the same for the raw sugar from 
which this refined was made. This has been their inyariable 
practice. In June of last year they ran the price up until the 
margin reached as high as $1.176; that is, they took from the 
American people about 60 cents per 100 pounds more than they 
could when our markets were supplied with the beet-sugar prod- 
uct, I submit herewith a table showing for the last five months 
the weekly New York prices on raw and refined cane sugar and 
the refiners’ margin: 

Weekly New York prices of raw and refined cane sugar and refiners’ 
margin? 
{United States beet crop begins in July and October.] 


1913 Raw. dated. | Mar- 
we | 
net cash. gin. 

$3.54 | 84. 508 | 2 $0. 968 
3.57 4.508 938 

3.54 4.41 87 

3.48 | 4.41 83 
3.80 4.2144 884 
3.83| anej 786 
3.33 4.116] 780 
DA 3.33) 4.116] 785 
SNE SSE Gre ESR EER, 7 3.33 4.116 780 


1A bove 1 7 from Willett & Gray’s Sugar Trade Journal for weekly quo'ations. 


Willett & Gray say “Domestic beet granulated of the old aop is practically all 
contracted for, as is the early production of the new crop, which has begun in 
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Weekly New Fork prices of raw and refined cane sugar and refiners’ 
margin—Continued. 


pas.” & Gray say “American beet-sugar factories have finished their cam- 


west margin for year. 

When you place sugar on the free list you place in the hands 
of these sugar refiners the weapon with which to destroy their 
competitor; and, having destroyed their competitor, they will 
exploit this market to their heart’s content. However worthy 
may be the motives of those who vote for free sugar, they are, 
in fact, voting directly in the interests of the Sugar Refining 
Trust and handing over to it, for exploitation and pillage, the 
greatest market for refined sugar on the earth. 

A further illustration of the power of the sugar refiners over 
the American market, if the beet-sugar industry is destroyed, 
is the difference in the price of American sugar as compared 
with foreign sugar at the time that our beet-sugar production 
is being marketed. In March and April this year the refiners 
sold their refined sugar at from 47.6 cents to 62.3 cents per 
100 pounds less than the Hamburg price plus the duty and 
freight. That is, they were selling at about 60 cents a hundred 
pounds under the world’s parity. During that period it can not 
be said that the American consumer was paying all the duty, for 
he was not. In July this year, when the supply of beet sugar 
had been marketed, the refiners raised their price until they 
came to within 8 cents of the Hamburg price plus duty and 
freight, demonstrating beyond question that our beet-sugar 
supply forces down the price, and that during such periods the 
consumer does not pay the full duty, as is so confidently alleged 
by those who have not taken the time to study the subject. 
Indeed, at one time last year, before the beet-sugar crop came 
upon the market, the refiners put the price of granulated sugar 
in the United States up as high as 31 cents per 100 pounds 
above the Hamburg price plus freight and duty. That was in 
October last year, and when the beet-sugar supply came upon 
the market the price went down from 31.1 cents above the 
world’s parity to a point 62.3 below it, a reduction of almost 
$1 per 100 pounds, which was the direct result of the pressure on 
the market of the domestic production. Yet, in the face of this 
showing, men will stand here upon the floor of the United States 
Senate and advocate a policy that will place the American sugar 
market absolutely in the control of these refiners, and unwit- 
tingly become the agents of this giant combination in its efforts 
to monopolize our sugar supply. 

Willett & Gray’s Sugar Journal of April 17, 1913, in comment- 
ma on this subject, said : 

g * consumer gets cheaper sugar under the protection Pi du — the 

— te dustry than he will without such protection 3 
speculative sugar exchan To-day su is 74 cents per h ed 
pounds below world’s prices. This — equivalent to a 8 of 61 cents 
per hundred pounds on raws, — ot ye Bo because our free 


and privil: 
we are in 


The sugar refiners being aware of the fact set forth in the 
quotation from Willett & Gray, knowing that duty-paid Cuban 
96 sugar was selling only sixty-some cents above the world’s 
price, have nevertheless distributed broadeast throughout the 
country millions of circulars stating that with free sugar the 
American consumer would be able to buy his supply about 2 cents a 
pound less than he is now paying. This statement was circulated 
persistently by men who knew it to be false, by the men who 
put the price of sugar up as high as the market will stand as 
soon as the domestic supply is exhausted. In this campaign for 
free sugar the refiners are just as dishonest in their methods as 
they were when they robbed the Government Treasury by their 
system of false weights. 

I herewith submit table showing the weekly New York prices 
of granulated sugar, the prices of sugar from Hamburg laid 


down in New York, and the differences, for the past five months, 
demonstrating the accuracy of my statements: 


Weekly prices, granulated sugar, New York and Hamburg.! 


[New York duty paid equivalent for Hamburg eee given. United 
States beet crop begirs in July and October.] 
First 
Now 
marks York 
New u- sells 
York ted below 
Date. mE equals = 
net cash. ow | parity, 
York per 
ar pounds. 
841. 5 280.082 
4.62 12 
4.65 -24 
4.65 24 
4.07 456 
4.68 . 564 
4.64 824 
4.67 554 
4.64 524 
4.64 622 
4.84 524 
4.67 — 
4.71 884 
4.72 601 
4.00 623 
4.68 - 613 
4.71 545 
4.8 „525 
4.69 -525 
4.09 .476 
4,0 476 


2 Week! tations are taken from Willett & Gray’s Sugar Trade J 
2 Willett. fon Gray say: “ beet . the old cro 
contracted for, as is 
California.” 


Practically an alt 
early production of the new crop, 2 5 si 

As I have said, in 1897 we produced about 40,000 tons of beet 
sugar. Since then there has been a rapid increase in the amount 
of beet-sugar production. It has grown step by step until now 
we are producing approximately 700,000 tons per year, an in- 
crease in 16 years of 1,650 per cent. 

This is an unprecedented increase. You may search the his- 
tery of the sugar industry im every nation on the earth and you 
will not find anywhere else such a rapid development of sugar 
production as there has been in our country within the last 
16 years. 

This large production of beet sugar has stimulated many 
other lines of business. It has made a market for millions of 
dollars worth of machinery, which has been manufactured in 
American factories and made by American workmen, who in 
turn have been fed by the American farmer and gardener. It 
has produced a market for millions of dollars worth of lime, 
an important ingredient in the clarification of the beet juice, 
and a hundred other items, such as tools for the farmers who 
grow the beets, machinery for the construction of irrigation 
ditches, fuel for the factories, bags for the sugar, and labor 
of many kinds and varieties. It touches our whole industrial 
life and stimulates practically every line of American business. 

Villages have grown up in the sugar-beet producing regions; 
farms have been developed for that specific purpose, and men 
have engaged in various oecupations that are necessary for the 
comfort and happiness of the people who compose the commu- 
nities that are engaged in the production of this great com- 
modity. These communities were founded and millions of 
dollars invested in beet-sugar production upen the invitation 
of the United States Government when it paid bounties to 
encourage the production of domestic sugar or imposed heavy 
import duties for the same purpose. 

The sugar industry is not a local enterprise; it is nation wide 
in its influence, and its destruction will be a national calamity. 

I believe that a reduction of approximately 20 per cent of the 
present duty can be made immediately, and additional reductions 
made later without materially impeding the progress of our sugar 
development. But instead of making such reductions, which 
would be just to the sugar producer and fair to the consuming 
public, it is proposed to abolish the duty, which will not only 
stop the development of the industry, but close a majority of 
the factories that are now in operation. Such a blind and sense- 
less policy has never been followed by any nation in the history 
of civilized government without disaster. And the astounding 
thing is that there can be found in the American Congress patri- 
otie men so blind to the interests of their country as to advocate 
such a policy. 
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We consume about 3,600,000 tons of sugar per annum. We 
produced last year about $50,000,000 worth of sugar. This 
value is based upon the price of raw. If we had not pro- 
duced the $50,000,000 worth at home, we would have been com- 
pelled to send out $50,000,000 more of our resources into for- 
eign lands to purchase the sugar which our people consumed. 
We would therefore have been $50,000,000 poorer than we are 
to-day. Our resources would have been impoverished to that 
amount, It will be said by some that our farmers should have 
grown corn, wheat, and other crops. But I answer that we now 
have a full supply or surplus of the cereals. To abandon beet 
culture and produce more corn, wheat, and potatoes is to further 
glut our markets with these staple articles. One of the greatest 
needs of our agricultural life to-day is diversified crops, and for 
that reason we should encourage the production.of beets. We 
imported something over $115,000,000 worth of sugar last year; 
that is, we sent out of the country more than $115,000,000 for 
sugar. If next year we could ourselves produce the $115,000,000 
worth that we imported last year, if we could take out of 
our own soil and gather from our own atmosphere that 
amount of additional wealth by the employment of our own labor 
and the utilization of our rains and sunlight, we would as a 
people be approximately $115,000,000 richer than we would 
otherwise be. Is not it desirable for a nation to develop its 
own resources, to bring into activity its dormant wealth, to 
produce the things from its own soil which its people need, and 
thereby husband its financial and industrial strength? If such 
a policy is desirable, then the policy proposed in this bill is 
“deplorable. But the statesmen who by accident have been put 
in temporary control of the affairs of this country, in the face 
of the facts heretofore presented, propose by this bill to destroy 
our sugar industry. Such a policy in France, Austria, or Ger- 
many would be regarded as industrial treason, and this is the 
first time that it has been’ seriously proposed in our history. 
But a school of false political economists, unfortunately, are in 
command here, and from the debates that we have listened to 
in this Chamber during the last two months we must infer that 
they have a malignant hatred toward certain American indus- 
tries and American producers. They seem to regard the beet- 
sugar producer and the sheep grower as public enemies. They 
say that the woolman has been coddled for a century and that 
he is a failure and deserves no further consideration. They 
malign him because he has not grown sufficiently while he has 
been the recipient of public favor; then they turn and denounce 
the beet-sugar man because he has grown and established a 
virile and thriving industry. They propose to cripple the wool- 
man because he has not prospered and to kill the beet-sugar man 
because he has. But the amazing thing to me is that men who 
know that this bill is wrong are not only willing to acquiesce 
in its passage, but are actually supporting it. If every Senator 
in this body should yote his honest judgment on this schedule, 
it would be defeated. There are many Senators here who be- 
lieve that free sugar is wrong and not for the best interests of 
their country, yet they will vote for it. They say that they do 
this for the sake of party harmony and regularity. They are 
obeying the decree of a party caucus against their consciences, the 
interests of their constituents, and the welfare of their country. 

This leads me to suggest that while I believe the bill itself 
to be imperfect and unjust I regard the manner of its prepara- 
tion as infamous. Four years ago, with all the vehemence of 
which I was capable, I denounced the stiff-necked and arbi- 
trary methods of the Republican leaders then in control of the 
National Legislature, and I hold the same views now. But 
Mr. Aldrich, at the very apex of his political power, when he 
dominated the proceedings of this Chamber as few men haye in 
the history of this country, never had the hardihood to pro- 
pose such outrageous and unwarranted methods in the making 
of his tariff bill as have been followed by the majority in con- 
trol of this Congress. Bold as Mr. Aldrich was in the execu- 
tion of his desires, he never undertook to perfect legislation in 
the secret sessions of a partisan caucus, where debate was 
muffled and wily statesmen with impunity could conceal their 
attitude on vital questions from their constituents: The pub- 
lic knows nothing of the positions taken by its representatives 
in the star-chamber proceedings of a secret caucus except as 
information leaks out through the keyholes. 

The political caucus has been one of the most corrupting in- 
fluences in American politics. It is the agency through which 
ward heelers haye risen to power, and through them sinister 
influences have controlled the legislation of the country. It 
has been most potent in the slums of our cities, but its baneful 
influence has extended to the village and the township. 

The political system- which rested upon the caucus has be- 
come so hateful to the American people that they have outlawed 
it in a wajority of the States of the Union. But while an in- 
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dignant public was abolishing by the enactment of direct pri- 
mary laws the caucus in the States the friends of this foul 
system have found a place of refuge for it here in Washington 
at the National Capitol. 

By the caucus process less than 20 per cent of the Members 
of this body can control its action, and I have been informed 
that in the making of this bill that has actually occurred. Yet 
full-grown, self-respecting men will not only tolerate such a 
system, but actually defend it. 

To frame a great bill like this, affecting thousands of indus- 
tries and the welfare of millions, in a secret party caucus, 
where the people of the country are not permitted to know the 
position taken on such measure in detail by the men sent 
here to represent them, is a menace to free government, and 
the party or the administration that is responsible for the estab- 
lishment of such a system of legislation merits the unmeasured 
condemnation of the American people. ; 

Personally, in considering the schedules of this tariff bill, 
I am standing to-day where I have stood during the last 
four years. I believe that we should have protective duties that 
will measure the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad; duties that will preserve legitimate American in- 
dustry and maintain the standard of American wages and at 
the same time protect the American people from exorbitant 
prices. The amendment which I offer to this paragraph, I 
believe, meets that requirement. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. Would the Senator mind my asking him a 
question before he takes his seat“ 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 


0 80. 

Mr. LODGE, I have listened with great interest to the very 
concise and admirable statement of this case made by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. I noticed that he said that the reduction of 
the world’s supply of sugar as a probable result of the passage 
of this bill, assuming that it results in the destruction of a 
large part of the American production, will be about 500,000 
tons. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is the lowest estimate I would make. 
I think it will be more than that. 

Mr. LODGE. In that connection is it not true that in order 
to make an estimate we should have to take the normal crop 
of Louisiana? Of course last year, as the Senator pointed out, 
it was not a normal crop. That is in the neighborhood of 
800,000 tons. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Between 300,000 and 400,000 tons. 

Mr. LODGE. In Porto Rico, which had a production of 
60,000 tons at the time we took over the island, the production 
has risen to 367,000 tons. A decline in that production has 
begun already, owing to the fear that has been created by 
the pendency of this bill, and the smaller producers there are 
going out of the business. Many of the smaller plantations are 
in the hands of receivers already. So there will be a reduction 
in the Porto Rican production also, and I suppose some, per- 
haps, in Hawaii. It seemed to me the Senator was putting it 
very low when he said there would be a reduction of 500,000 
tons. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think I am. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it will be nearly a million tons. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is probably true. I think it will be at 
least 500,000 tons within the continental United States. Of 
course, there will necessarily be a reduction in Porto Rico, be- 
cause since Porto Rico became a part of the United States, and 
has had the adyantage of the American protective laws, the 
production has advanced from about 60,000 tons to 367,000 tons, 
and in Hawaii the production has more than doubled. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; and, of course, we should lose the whole 
of the Louisiana production. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. I think there will be a greater reduc- 
tion than that in our domestic production, considering the out- 
lying territory which is under our jurisdiction. 

Mr. LODGE. Which, of course, would have an immediate 
effect on the price of sugar. 

Mr. BRISTOW. An immediate effect; yes. I think that is 
true. 

Mr. LODGE. There are two other points to which I should 
like to refer, if the Senator will allow me. 

The Senator spoke of the $115,000,000 sent out of the country 
for the purchase of foreign sugar during the past year, and 
what he said is quite true. It would be, in my judgment, a 


great benefit if we kept that sum at home for our on sugar, 
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“as I think we should do in a comparatively short time if the 


beet-sugar industry were given assurance as to its future. But 
the Senator omitted, I think, the point that on that $115,000,000 
we now get a certain compensation, because a large portion of 
the sum goes in articles of American production to Cuba, where 
they have a special market under a preferential rate. Of course 
the moment we have free sugar the Cuban treaty falls and we 
cease to have that preference. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. We do get now a certain recompense for that 
expenditure. 7 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that is true. I have not undertaken 
to estimate the value of the Cuban trade, but there is no doubt 
that we will lose a lot of it and that every business man, every 


factory, every farmer, every producer of any article that is sent 


to Cuba will have his business that much curtailed. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

The other point is this: I know the Senator could not cover 
everything; but there is one point that he did not touch upon, 
or at least I did not hear him, which is, I think, an important 
element. I refer to the improvement which has been effected 
by beet culture in the productiveness of land. The Senator may 
have referred to that subject when I was out of the Chamber. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not deal with it in the manuscript, but I 
have here an article directly on that line that I think I shall read 
into the Recorp. It is a little illustration which shows that 
beet culture is of great use to the land, I probably should have 
dealt with that matter in the part of my address where I was 
discussing the value of diversified crops, because there is noth- 
ing that American agriculture needs more than diversified crops. 
That is known to every man who has given any study to our 
agricultural industries. The farmers appreciate that the beet 
production as a change of crops is of the greatest value. 

Mr. LODGE. It has had the effect in Germany certainly of 
increasing the productivity of land in other crops. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that has been one of the features of 
agriculture that has induced European nations to strive so per- 
sistently to develop the sugar production within their own 
countries. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, of course, every 
Senator on this side of the Chamber understands that we have 
been treated to a most excellent discussion of the great ques- 
tion that is now before the Senate. In detail, in fairness, in 
candor, and in unanswerable logic it is difficult to conceive a 
better presentation than has been made by the Senator from 
Kansas, Yet I desire to call his attention and the attention of 
Senators to the fact that during that discussion of an important 
question, vital to the American people, the other side of this 
Chamber has been practically without representation. 

During all the time of this discussion there were but three or 
four Senators on the other side of the Chamber. The Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] sits here before me and his 
colleague [Mr. RANSDELL] sits upon my left. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THomas] has honored the speaker with his 
presence; the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIIAus], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. TuHompson], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. SHEPPARD], and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Martine], with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] in 
the chair. Beyond that there has not been the slightest atten- 
tion or consideration given to the unanswerable argument of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

I think it is a very sad commentary upon the deliberation of 
our membership and the importance of the work that is going 
on here that Senators upon the other side will content them- 
selves with a caucus declaration and then absent themselves 
from the Chamber during an argument which many on this side 
of the Chamber believe to be unanswerable and yital to the 
interests of the American people. 

Mr. President, I desire to express my mortification and shame 
that they should haye thus abandoned their seats during this 
able address. I am afraid that our efforts to save this industry 
are hopeless, no matter how strong the argument of Senators 


-+ who favor the American sugar industry. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. $ s 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the Senator explain the 
effect of his amendment and the effect of. the bill as it is now 
before the Senate shorn of all technicalities. Will he just give 
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the amendment and the provision of the bill itself in plain 
terms so that an ordinary person may understand what the bill 
means as it is now before the Senate and what the Senator's 
amendment means? 

Mr, BRISTOW. My amendment would reduce the duty on 
refined sugar from $1.90 to 51.523 per hundred pounds, As 
I explained in the address which I delivered, that duty is merely 
a fiction, and the protection of Cuban sugar in this market is its 
real purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. The real effect would be to still lower the 
85 taking into consideration the 20 per cent preferential to 

uba. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Taking into consideration the 20 per cent 
preferential to Cuba, it reduces the duty on 96 centrifugal, 
which is the Cuban sugar we import, from $1.848 immediately 
to $1.14, and then again another reduction is made after three 
years to $1.07, and in three years more to 974 cents. So it re- 
duces the duty on sugar to something less than $1 per hundred 
pounds in stages, 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the real duty provided for in the bil! 
poe before the Senate. How much does it reduce the present 

uty? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It reduces it approximately to $1, and then, 
after three years it places sugar on the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the bill reduces it to $1, taking 
into consideration the 20 per cent reduction that we have in 
reference to Cuban reciprocity? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I should like to ask the Senator what, 
in his judgment, would be the effect after three years, when 
sugar goes on the free list, upon our treaty with Cuba? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is a pretty big question. The lawyers 
and the diplomats of the Senate will have to figure it out. I 
think it nullifies the treaty, but others may see that different. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba provides that if either party to the treaty 
comes to the conclusion that the arrangement is not advan- 
tageous owing to tariff changes—I am stating it in general lan- 
guage—they are at liberty to terminate the treaty with a notice 
of six months. Of course, the only advantage to Cuba in the 
treaty is the sugar preferential. She gives us entry into her 
markets for a great many articles which are specified. Now, if 
sugar goes on the free list, of course a preferential becomes 
impossible and Cuba ceases to have any advantage whatever 
from the treaty. ‘Therefore she would, I assume, give notice 
that the treaty having ceased to become advantageous to her 
she terminates it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the point I thought ought to be 
brought out in connection with the admirable address of the 
Senator from Kansas. Whatever benefits we get we would lose 
if we put sugar on the free list. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that is a very important subject for 
consideration. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a very interesting question as well 
as an important one. There is a curious conflict, as it seems to 
me, presented in the bill before us. I have little doubt that the 
bill itself abrogates the treaty with Cuba, because it is in con- 
flict with it. But there is a paragraph the effect of which may 
very well be considered. It is in the administrative part of the 
proposed law, which provides 

Mr. LODGE. Before the Senator takes that up—I know he 
has examined the treaty with care—would he mind my asking 
him if he does not agree with my statement as to the practical 
effect of free sugar? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, undoubtedly, Mr. President. But I am 
inclined to go a little further. I am inclined to the opinion that 
in the absence of the paragraph I am about to read the law 
which we are now about to enact would be an abrogation of the 
treaty instantly. However, I want to call the attention of the 
diplomats and the lawyers upon the other side of the Chamber 
to this provision in the proposed law. It will be found on page 
250. It is paragraph B. I quote: 

That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to abro- 
gate or in any manner impair or affect the proriaima of the treaty of 
commercial reciprocity concluded between the United States and the 


Republic of Cuba on the 11th day of December, 1902, or the provisions 
of the act of Congress heretofore passed for the execution of the same. 


I take it, therefore, inasmuch as the act specifically reaffirms 
all the obligations of our reciprocity treaty with Cuba, in so far 
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as the terms of that treaty are in conflict with the specific 
provisions of this law the treaty will prevail and the provisions 
of the law will be nugatory and of no effect. 

If that be true, I should like to know from some of the stu- 
dents of the subject whether the supposed advantages of the re- 
duction in the duties upon sugar will be realized, because it is 
specifically declared that no part of this bill when it becomes 
a law shall be construed to impair or affect any of the provisions 
of the Cuban treaty. I am at a loss-to understand how the pro- 
posed duties on sugar and finally free sugar can be reconciled 
with the Cuban treaty, and if they can not be reconciled, 
whether the treaty is to prevail or the law is to prevail. Un- 
doubtedly the law would prevail if the paragraph I have just 
read had not been put into the law, because we can abrogate a 
treaty by legislation as effectually as we can in any other man- 
ner; but I do not know just what our friends upon the other 
side hold with respect to this point, whether they concede that 
the sugar schedule does violate the Cuban treaty. Before any 
of them will answer that question, I beg to call their attention 
to the treaty itself. The second article of the treaty provid 
I quote—that— : 

During the term of this convention all articles of merchandise not 
included In the foregoing Article I and being the product of the soil 
or industry of the Republic of Cuba imported into the United States 
shall be admitted at a reduction of 20 pr cent of the rates of duty 
thereon as provided by the tariff act of the United States approved 


July 24, 1897, or as may be provided by any tariff law of the United 
States subsequently enacted. 


Again, I read from Article VIIT: 

The rates of duty herein granted by the United States to the Republic 
of Cuba are and shall continue during the term of this convention 
preferential in respect to all like imports from other countries, and, in 
return for said preferential rates of duty granted to the Republic of 
Cuba by the United States, it is agre that the concession herein 
338 on the part of the said Republic of Cuba to the products of the 

nited States shall likewise be, and shall continue, during the term of 
this convention, preferential in respect to all like imports from other 
countries. 

The bill before us declares that the obligation which I have 
just read shall not be impaired by anything in the bill, but shall 
continue in full force and effect. However, I have not read the 
entire provisions of Article VIII. 

Provided— 

This follows what I have just before read— 

Provided, That while this convention is in force, no sugar imported 
from the eo rege of Cuba, and being the product of the soil or industry 
of the Republic of Cuba, shall be admitted into the United States at a 
reduction of duty greater than 20 per cent of the rates of duty thereon 
as provided by the tariff act of the United States approved July 24, 
1897, and no sugar, the product of any other foreign country, shall be 
admitted by treaty or convention into the United States, while this con- 
vention is in force, at a lower rate of Say than that provided by the 
tarif act of the United States approved July 24, 1897. 

Again I remind my friends upon the other side that the bill 
about to be passed declares that that provision shall remain in 
full force and effect, not in the least impaired or affected by 
any of the specific items or paragraphs of the bill. 

I will not pursue the matter further at this time. At a later 
time I may feel warranted in expressing my views at greater 
length, but I think that when we are dealing with a subject like 
this, which affects our relations with Cuba. which may determine 
whether they be friendly or unfriendly, which may determine 
whether Cuba will admit to her markets our products under a 
preferential ranging from 25 to 60 per cent, as I remember it, 
we might very well have the opinions of the distinguished law- 
yers upon the other side. I confess there is great difficulty in 
my mind in reaching any conclusion as to just what shall be our 
relation to Cuba after we pass this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. This Cuban reciprocity was an agreement 
“between two countries, was it not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was. 

Mr, NELSON. Can the mere fact that we declare on our side 
that that treaty remains in full force while we change the 
fundamental element of it bind the other side of that treaty? 
Can we modify it and change the conditions and still maintain 
the treaty in force without the consent of the other side? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Unquestionably not: but I went further 
and pointed out that in the very act it does modify the treaty 
and does give to Cuba the right to abrogate it; we expressiy 
say that no part of the treaty shall be changed; that whatever 
‘obligation, in other words, we have undertaken toward Cuba 
shall continue and be in full foree and effect. I shall wait 
with a great deal of interest and curiosity an elucidation of 
that international situation, 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr.. LODGE. Mr. President, it so happened that I drafted 
the proviso which has just been read in the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty. The treaty was on the eve of failure on account of the 
opposition coming from the sugar interests of the United 
States, and a compromise was made by the insertion of that 
proviso, which, as I said, I drafted. 

In this bill, on page 250, as the Senator from Iowa has 
pointed out, it is stated— 

That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to abro- 
gate or in any manner impair or affect the provisions of the treaty. 

Of course abrogation must be distinguished from the right 
reserved in a treaty to terminate the treaty, which is a wholly 
different thing. It is, that nothing in this act contained shall 
of itself and of its own force and effect abrogate the treaty and 
make it cease the moment it becomes a law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. Just a word more and I will yleld to the 
Senator. He bas been very kind. It will be observed that the 
proviso of which I speak says: 7 

That while this convention Is in 
Republic of Cuba. and being the VT 
the Republic of Cuba, shall be admitted into the United States at a 


reduction of duty greater than 20 per cent of the rates of duty thereon 
serene by the tariff act of the United States approved July 24, 


Now, the reduction on the tariff rates of the act of 1897 
amounted to a reduction of 3.8 cents in round numbers. This 
bill makes a reduction, we will say, in round numbers, assum- 
ing the rate fixed for the next three years is one and the same, 
from $1 to 80 cents a hundred pounds. That is not a greater 
reduction than was made by the reduction on the Dingley rate; 
it is a less reduction. The proviso was directed only against 
a greater reduction; that is, it was a provision that if we 
raised the duty to 3 cents the Cuban should still receive a re- 
duction of only 3.8 cents, but if in our bill here, or at any 
other time, we reduce the amount—and it was slightly re- 
duced in the Payne-Aldrich bill—if we reduce the amount so 
that it is not greater than the reduction effected by the 20 per 
cent off the Dingley rate, which is merely the standard by 
which it is to be measured, we have not abrogated the treaty. 

That is a totally different question, of course, from the qnes- 
tion whether by our change of tariff we have created a situn- 
tion which the other party to the treaty thinks is disadvan- 
tageous. Article X provides: 

It is hereby understood and agreed that in case of changes in the 
tariff of either country which deprive the other of the advantage which 
is represented by the percentages herein agreed upon, on the actual 
rates of the tariffs now in force, the conntry so deprived of this pro- 
tection reserves the right to terminate its obligations under this con- 
vention after six months’ notice to the other of its intention to arrest 
the operations thereof, 

That is a special privilege for termination. Of course the 
general privilege of termination involves a year's notice, but 
each side is given a special privilege of termination. 

Now, if Cuba is dissatisfied with getting her sugar in at 80 
cents instead of a dollar, as compared with the present preferen- 
tial where she gets it at 81.348 a hundred pounds instead of 
$1.90. she has nothing to do but give us a notice under the treaty. 
I differ from my friend from Iowa, with whom I have had 
some talk upon this subject, as to the construction of the 
proviso. I think only one construction is possible. It certainly 
was drawn with that intention. I can testify to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I gave no interpretation to the proviso. I 
read the proviso. i 

Mr. LODGE. I did not mean to misrepresent the Senator, of 
course, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not attempt to interpret it. The 
earlier part of Article VIIT, however, contains an obligation on 
the part of the United States that we will maintain a preferen- 
tial rate of duty in favor of Cuba. I hare no doubt about the 
power of Congress to abrogate the trenty by the passage of a 
law. but in the very measure which we have before us, which 
does destroy the preferentin! rate of duty, we reenact the treaty 
and declare that Cuba still shall have n preferential rate of 
duty. To me there is an irreconcilable conflict between those 
provisions. 


Mr. LORGE. Mr. President. we do not destroy the preferen- 


tial for three years to come. Then we do destroy the preferential 
beyond a doubt. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; but we are destroying the preferential 
to take effect three years hence. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. It will be destroyed as to one article when 
sugar goes on the free list. That would not destroy the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, the Senator knows that is all that 
Cuba gets. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Cuba has a right to give notice. She has 
that right anyhow. 

Mr. LODGE. She bas a right at any time, if she thinks it is 
not to her advantage. Of course, practically the only thing of 
yalue in the treaty to Cuba is the preferential on sugar, and that 
will perish when sugar is made- free, of course. But for the 
next three years I am not able to see that we abrogate the 
treaty at all, because that proviso limits our powers only in the 
direction of making the reduction greater; that is, it was a pro- 
tection to us; it was not a guaranty of anything to Cuba. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that that provision was put in 
at the request of our own sugar producers. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. It was put in on account of the oppo- 
sition of the beet-sugar interests to the treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, in order to get it through in this 
country, not in order to get it through in Cuba. 

I want to say that there is a point about the treaty, if the Sen- 
ator will pardon me, that has challenged our attention and which 
we are considering. There is nothing in this that violates the 
treaty, but there is the point that when sugar goes upon the free 
list perhaps Cuba might come to the conclusion that although the 
differential on only one article had been destroyed that was an 
article of such great importance with her as compared with all 
these other articles that she had practically ceased to get any 
benefit from the treaty and might take advantage, therefore, of 
her right to give notice to abrogate it. 

Mr. LODGE. We do not import anything else substantially 
from Cuba. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say it is a matter of such great im- 
portance in comparison with the balance of what she sells us 
she might say substantially you have put aside all the advan- 
tage we have. I wish to say to the Senator that that matter 
will be under consideration by the committee, and it will be sub- 
mitted—and I do not want to throw a red flag in the face of 
the Senator from Kansas, either, when I say it—to the wisdom 
of a Democratic caucus, where it will be freely discussed and 
debated and fairly decided upon. I hope that will not hurt the 
Senator’s feelings. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator let me finish and then take 
the matter up, unless it is something he wants to put into the 
Record at this point? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to state the reductions proposed in the 
amendment offered from the present law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] asked 
what the reductions were in the Senator’s amendment. I haye 
figured them out hurriedly, and this is what they are: 

Ninety-six per cent sugar, as that is the Cuban sugar im- 
ported, has a rate of duty under the present law of $1.348. 
Under the amendment of the Senator from Kansas the rate on 
96 per cent sugar until June 30, 1916, will be $1.14, or a reduc- 
tion of 20.8 cents per hundred. After June 30, 1916, the Cuban 
rate on 96 per cent sugar will be $1.056, or a reduction from 
the present rate of 29.2 cents per hundred. After that time the 
Cuban rate on 96 per cent sugar will be 92 cents, or a reduction 
from the present rate of 37.8 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, there has been a great deal 
of discussion in regard to the wages paid in the different sugar- 
producing countries. I do not think that the scale of wages can 
be used as an accurate argument in regard to the cost of sugar 
production, because the producing power of one man varies 
greatly as compared with that of another. In my address this 
afternoon I set forth in a brief form the facts gathered from 
the most reliable statistics that are to be had. I now desire to 
read from some tables that I have here statements of fact as 
to the wages that are paid, so that the information may go into 
the Recorp for what it is worth. 

In Santo Domingo the wages in American money—that is, 
gold—vary from 50 cents to 75 cents per day of 12 hours. In 
Cuba the wages are from $1 to $1.50 a day. 

I desire to say that the best wages paid in any tropical coun- 
try in the world, so far as I have been able to ascertain, are 
paid in Cuba, and wages have gone up materially in Cuba since 
Cuba has had the advantage of the American market for her 
sugar. The 20 per cent preferential that was given to Cuba has 
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had a wonderfully stimulating effect upon the production of sugar 
in Cuba, and also a corresponding effect upon the wages paid 
in the cane fields, so that while we have been giving Cuba only 
20 per cent protection, that 20 per cent protection has been of 
inestimable value to her wage earners. 

In the British West Indies wages are from 264 cents per day 
for men to 16 cents per day for women; in the Fiji Islands, from 
$6 per month for men to $4.80 per month for women; piecework, 
24 cents per day for men to 18 cents for women. In British 
India wages are about 4 cents a day; in the Straits Settlements 
they are from 8.4 to 11.2 cents. 

As I have said, these wretched wages that are paid are, of 
course, paid to people who can not produce anything like that 
which can be produced by our wage earners, who receive in our 
sugar-beet fields from $1.75 to $2.50 a day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Has the Senator from Kansas 
finished? 

Mr, BRISTOW. I have finished my statement in regard to 
this phase of the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. On that point I wish to say that, 
under date of August 12, Vice and Deputy Consul General 
De Witt C. Poole, jr., of Berlin, sends a report, which is pub- 
lished in the Daily Consular and Trade Reports. Has the Sen- 
«tor that report before him? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I have not that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, if the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to make an observation right here. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The daily wages in the sugar-beet 
fields of Germany are reported by our consul to be, in Saxony, 
for a man, 59 cents per day; for a woman, 39 cents a day; and 
for a child, 19 cents a day. In Silesia, for a man, 51 cents a 
day; for a woman, 34 cents a day; and for a child, 18 cents a 
day. In Mecklenburg, for a man, 78 cents; for a woman, 46 
cents; and he was unable to get the wages of children. This 
is the latest report, under date of August 12, and gives the exact 
wage conditions in the Province of Saxony, Prussia, and in 
Mecklenburg. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have here a statement of the wages paid 
in French factories to factory help for the years 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, and 1910 in tabular form. 
The table shows that the wages of men in those factories—this 
is factory help, and not the beet-field employees—run from 76 
cents per day to 83 cents per day for men; for women, from 42 
cents per day to 46 cents per day; and for children, from 33 
cents to 35 cents per day. 

I also have a table showing in detail the wages in a number of 
German factories, the wages for each particular occupation, and 
a comparison. I will read some of them merely for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, because it is quite interesting. 

In Hungary the wages run for unloading beets from 24 cents 
to 50 cents per day; in Austria they average 48 cents, and in 
Belgium 48 cents. In Germany they are paid by the ton. The 
corresponding wages in the United States average $2.18. The 
wages of beet feeders in Hungary run from 50 to 60 cents; in 
Germany from 48 to 52 cents; and in the United States the 
wage is from $2.10 to $2.40. Beet cutters in Belgium, from 
50 to 60 cents; Germany, from 43 to 84 cents; and in the United 
States from $2.10 to $2.88, and the table goes on giving the 
compensation in each occupation. 

Take machinists. Machinists in Hungary are paid from 40 to 
50 cents; in Austria 50 cents; in Belgium 60 cents; in Germany 
$1.02; and in the United States from $4.20 to $4.80, showing a 
great difference in the wages paid to labor in this country and 
in our competing countries. I believe it is a fact that American 
labor is far more efficient than is the labor that is worked such 
long hours and paid such low prices in these competing coun- 
tries, and this great disparity of wages does not mean such a 
wide difference in the cost of producing the sugar. I have given 
that, I think, with as absolute accuracy as it can be ascertained 
in the address which I have delivered. 

There is a great difference in the cost of producing sugar, 
and I have selected here statements from a wide range of au- 
thority as to the cost of producing sugar in Cuba, which is really 
the competitor of the American sugar producer. 

Col. Tasker H. Bliss, of the United States Army, who was 
collector of the Port of Habana in 1902, gave the cost delivered 
at Habana at the seaboard at $2.25 per 100 pounds. 
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Mr. Lacosta, the Cuban secretary of agriculture, the same 
year gave it at $2.20; Mr. Edward P. Atkins, interested in 
Cuban plantations and also connected, I think, with the Sugar 
Refining Trust, gave it at $2.25 per hundred; the United States 
Department of Labor in 1905 gave it at 2 cents f. o. b. Habana; 
Truman G. Palmer, representing the Association of American 
Beet Sugar Manufacturers, gave it at $1.50; Horace Havemeyer, 
interested in Cuban sugar plantations and in American beet- 
sugar plantations, gave the cost at $2, including freight to New 
York; Henry T. Oxnard, of the American Beet Sugar Co., gave 
it at from a cent and a half to 2 cents per pound; Edw. F. 
Dyer, builder of beet-sugar factories, gave it at from 1} cents 
per pound up, without giving the maximum. He gave that as 
the minimum. Joseph H. Post, president of the National Sugar 
Refining Co. of New Jersey, gave it at 2 cents per pound f. o. b. 
at Habana; Moriz Weinrich—his occupation I have not here 
gives it at 14 cents per pound, under the most favorable con- 
ditions. I think that is the lowest estimate that has ever been 
made so far as I haye observed for Cuban sugar. 

Mr. D. P. Machado, sugar planter at La Grande, Cuba, gives 
it at the Cuban port at $2.06 per hundred. 

George R. Fowler, sugar planter at Santa Clara, Cuba, places 
it at $2.13. 

J. W. De Castro at $1.31. That was in 1900, while Mr. 
‘Towler’s estimate was given in 1905 and in 1906. De Castro 
gaye it at $1.35 in 1900 and Mr. Fowler gave it at $1.31. 

George Bronson Rea, a resident of Cuba for 13 years, places 
It at $2.25. That is the highest point at which it has been placed 
by any experienced man that I have noticed. 

Edward Atkins, owner of the Soledad Central near Cienfuegos, 
nt 23 cents. 

Hugo Kelly, of the Central Teresa Co., Manzanillo, at $2.16 
per hundred pounds. 

5 Mandoza, of the Central Santa Gertrudis, Banagulses, 
at 0.024. 

Mr. Armstrong, in the Cuban reciprocity hearings, at 0.02. 
| R. B. Hawley, who is an ex-Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from Galveston, Tex., at 0.02. 

©. F. Saylor, special agent, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who wrote annual reports on “ The Progress of the 
United States Beet Sugar Industry,” placed the Cuban pro- 
duction cost at 14 cents a pound. 

Dr. H. Paasche, a German scientist, placed it at 1.94. 

Dr. Julius Wolf, another German statistician, placed it at 1.94. 

The German consul general in Santiago placed it at 1.783. 

Sereno E. Payne, of the Ways and Means Committee, placed it 
at 2 cents. 
| Hon. George B. McClellan, a former member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, placed it at 2 cents f. o. b. Habana. 
| H. C. Prinsen Geerligs placed it at $2.03 per hundred pounds. 
Willett & Gray placed it at $1.85 per hundred pounds. 
| Roy G. Blakey, professor of political science in Cornell Uni- 
versity, placed it at 2 cents a pound. 
| I put these statements in the Recorp because it seems to me 
¿that they cover every phase of the sugar discussion. They are 
the opinions of men looking at it from every phase of sugar pro- 
duction—those who are interested in the trust, those who are 
f interested in beet-sugar factories, those who were producing in 
Cuba, and the statisticians of the British and German Govern- 
ments, who were investigating Cuban production with a view 
of ascertaining the effect that it might have upon sugar indus- 
tries in their own countries and in the countries that are under 
their jurisdiction. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the very entertaining discussion of the Senator from Kansas. 
I was in the Chamber a little while ago when the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Saar] was calling the roll of the 
Democratic Senators who were present. I dislike to see this 
very interesting part of the discussion go on in the absence of 
the senior Senator from Michigan. Possibly the Senator from 
Kansas has not noticed his absence and would want him present 
while the discussion is going on. I have been here practically 
all of the time, and was just going to call attention 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why not ask a page to go for the Senator? 

Mr. CHILTON. That is a very appropriate suggestion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Michigan is taking lunch at this moment. He has been here all 
morning. 

i Me, WILLIAMS. No one ought to sacrifice a speech for 
unch. - 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have some other data here 
which are of interest to me, and I think will be of interest to 
the discussion, being the latest that I have been able to collect 
in regard to the prices paid for beets in the United States now 
and last year. The figures are not given in any of the statis- 
tical books I have examined; but I haye searched all of the 
data that is available, and examined various journals, and I 
find the following as to the prices paid for beets in our country, 
which I think is of interest: The price in Arizona in 1912 was 
$5 a ton; in Ventura County, Cal, the average was $6.95 a 
ton—some of the California general factories paid as high as 
$7.25 a ton, and very few less than $6 a ton—Nebraska, Scotts- 
biuff Sugar Co., $5, with 50 cents per ton additional for siloing, 
if a hundred thousand tons are delivered 25 cents per ton 
additional, and if 135,000 tons are delivered 50 cents additional 
to each farmer; Michigan, Menominee River Sugar Co., $6 a 
ton, flat rate; Nevada, Fallen factory, $5 per ton—that was in 
1912; this year they have increased it to $6 a ton—California, 
Spreckels, $5 per ton for 11 to 14 per cent beets, with an 
increase of 25 cents for each additional per cent over 14; Colorado, 
National Sugar Manufacturing Co., $6 a ton—from $5 to $5.50 
was paid last year, $6 being paid this year—some Colorado 
factories pay $5 per ton and a half interest in the profits over 

0 per cent; Kansas, Garden City, $5.50 per ton; Montana, 
Billings, $5 for beets containing over 12 per cent and under 
15 per cent, $5.50 for 15 and 16 per cent beets, and 25 per cent 
advance for each per cent over 17; Wisconsin, 1913, $5.50 per 
ton for beets delivered before December 1, $6 for those delivered 
in December, and an additional 50 cents per ton if Congress 
does not pass adverse sugar legislation this year; in Montana 
the average price this year is $6; in 1912 Montana had a 
graduated scale and it averaged about $5.50, this year the price 
is up a little; in California the Visalia factory, $5 per ton for 
15 per cent beets and 30 per cent advance for each 1 per cent 
of sugar. I thought those figures would be of some interest. 

I have here the average cost of 31 German factories, as given 
in the official monthly of the industry for 1907, page 45, from 
the hearings of the Senate Committee on Finance, and also 
statistics of 8 German factories for 1909 and 1910, which I ask 
to incorporate in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection it 
will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Average cost of 31 German factories as given in the official monthly o 
= the industry, 1907, page 45. M y of 


Total expenses, 
including 48. 
preciation. 


Price per ton of beets, 


Year. z 
Mini- | Maxi- Sadie 
mum. mum. 1 

$3.03 | $4.20] 8.85 $5.58 $2.18 

3.37 4.80 4.17 6.00 B24 

3.33 4.80 4.16) 6.13 2.25 

3.67 4.93 4.39 6.12 2.17 

2.98 4.72 3.81 5.48 2.01 

3.16] 4.84] 413| 6.28 2.15 

3.08 4.72] 3.83) 5.53 1,95 

4.06 6.01 4.80 6.77 2.27 

8 33| 4.84] 4.06 6.71 1.94 

67/%GÄͤ—Ü!!! !.... 2 5.96 2.13 


Statistics of 8 German factories, 1909 and 1910. 


[From hearings before the Senate Committee on Finance on H. n. 
21213, first print, pp. 379, 381. 
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1 Per 100 pounds. 


Total expenses, less credits for by-products. 
Per ton of beet 
Per 100 pounds of raw sugar at à 
Per 100 pounds of grunulated Sa 2. 21 


Mr. BRISTOW. I have here very interesting information as 
to the sugar produced per acre in the United States and a num- 
ber of European countries, and the tons of beets produced per 
acre. It covers a period of three years, and, of course, is the 
average. In the United States we have produced on an average 
of 2,790 pounds of sugar per acre, with an average production 
of 10.19 tons of beets; Germany produces an average of 3,803 
pounds of sugar per acre, being about 900 pounds per acre of 
sugar more than we get, and 11.74 tons of beets per acre; Rus- 
sia, 2,346 pounds of sugar per acre, and 7.35 tons of beets per 
acre; Austria-Hungary, 3,235 pounds of sugar per acre, and 
10.82 tons of beets per acre. So it goes on. Denmark produced 
a larger amount of sugar per acre than any other sugar-produc- 
ing country, and she also produced the largest number of tons 
of beets per acre, Denmark’s production being 3,943 pounds of 
sugar per acre, or 13.96 tons of beets—approximately 14 tons per 
acre. 

The great advantage which the European countries have over 
us is due to the long period during which they have been de- 
yeloping the fertility of their sugar beets. They have employed 
very ingenious devices, such as I indicated in my address this 
morning. For instance, they would put an excise tax on the 
number of Beets sliced and then give a drawback on the amount 
of sugar exported. Austria not only did that, but she had a 
similar device for encouraging the improvement of machinery for 
extracting the sugar from the beet. The countries that resorted 
to these legislative inducements secured the desired result; that 
is, a very high production of sugar per ton and of beets per 
acre. Of course the smaller European countries have a system 
of intensive cultivation which would be very material aid. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. RANSDELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Colorado, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator awhile ago, in giv- 
ing the price paid for beets, to mention, among other places, 
the price paid at Durango, Colo. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think there is no sugar factory there, and 
I suggest that perhaps the Senator meant some other place. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Probably the wrong town was mentioned in 
transcribing the notes. I read from the notes. I will look it 
up and correct it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do, very gladly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator made a very interesting state- 
ment during his address about the effect of the cultivation of 
beets upon the production of other crops, and he promised to 
give us more extended information on that subject. In connec- 
tion with what he has just said about the yield of beets in Ger- 
many and in other countries I wish to ask him if it is not a 
fact that in Germany and the countries of Europe generally 
they get a yield of practically twice as much wheat, barley, and 
rye per acre as we get in this country, and if it is not thought 
to be due more to the cultivation of beets than to any other one 
cause? I should also like to have the Senator state in that con- 
nection what, in his judgment, would be the effect upon the gen- 
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eral production of wheat and other cereals in this country if we 
were to encourage and fully develop the beet industry? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I believe that feature of the development of 
our sugar industry should be given more consideration than 
has been given it in the past. There is at Garden City, Kans., 
in my own State, a small sugar factory which during recent 
years has enlarged its capacity; has extended the area for beet 
production, and has been testing the different parts of the 
State as to qualities of soil, and so forth. It induced a number 
of farmers of Lyon County, Kans., some few years ago to 
experiment in beet production; and I have clipped from 
a copy of the Emporia Gazette a write-up of the experience 
of . farmers and some interviews with them, which I will 
read: 

Mr. Fowler, whose farm 
plats of land, all the tigre my — ——.— — 8 tore 
and corn in 1912. This year he bad all of this land in wheat and had 
changed his beet field to one of larger acreage. The 13 acres of land 
that was in corn last year and in wheat this year did not grow a good 
crop. In fact, he plowed up 3 acres and had but 10 acres to harvest 

That is 10 acres of wheat on his former corn land 


The 20 acres he had in wheat in 1912 and again this year, at harvest 
time presented the 8 looking field of grain, and on this field Mr. 
Fowler used 2 pounds of binding twine to the acre. 

When Mr. Fowter’s binder went into the 7 acres of wheat growing 
on land that raised a sugar-beet crop in 1912, he found that the binder 
used 5 pounds of binding twine to the acre. This caused Mr. Fowler 
to think a bit. He decided that he would thrash the crop from the 
tires fields separately, and find out just what was the difference in the 

elds. 

So the crop from the different fields went through the Separator at 
different runs and a careful account was kept of the yield. It was 
found that the 10 acres of wheat on land that was in corn last year 
produced 5 bushels of wheat to the acre. The 20 acres that was in 
wheat in 1912 and in the same cro; . this year yielded 16 bushels 
of wheat per acre. The 7 acres of wheat grown on land that was in 
ee 5 beets in 1912 thrashed out 40 bushels.of wheat per acre. 

r. Fowler, after this demonstration, thoroughly believes the state- 
ments of the su beet experts that the root crop is most valuable in 
preparing land for other crops, and that the deep rooting of the beets 
aerates the soil and deposits valuable humus and that the intense 
uiage of the fields greatly improves the soll. Mr. Fowler has demon- 
strated the value of sugar beets in crop rotation. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I did not quite hear all that the Senator 
read, but did I understand him to say that the ground that 
had been in corn produced only 5 bushels of wheat the next 
year? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; 5 bushels. 

Mr. REED. And the ground that had been in wheat pro- 
duced 16 bushels. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And the ground that had been in beets produced 
40 bushels? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; that is the statement made here. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator, as a farmer, think it 
rather remarkable that ground that had been in corn the year 
before produced only one-quarter as much wheat as ground that 
had been in wheat the year before? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. REED. There is something the matter with that ex- 
periment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, I do not know a thing about it, 
except what I am reading from this statement. My judgment 
would be that the corn land was either plowed with the stalks 
not haying been raked and burned, and a dry spring, with the 
stalks turned under, caused the wheat to dry out, or the wheat 
was drilled in the rows and a good stand not secured. That 
would be my judgment in regard to the matter. I do not know. 
I am simply guessing at it from my limited experience in farm- 
ing in the prairie country. 

Mr. REED. I did not rise to interrupt the Senator, but does 
the Senator know whether these interviews or statements were 
just given to the paper by farmers who happened to be inter- 
ested, or whether they were inspired in some way? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know. This is an article that is 
taken from the Emporia Gazette, which comes to my office, 
and this was clipped out. I know that at Emporia they have 
been trying to get the farmers to grow sugar beets, although 
they get only $5 per ton, it being necessary to transport the 
beets quite a long distance to the factory. I think this is a 
friendly write-up on the part of this paper, whieh believes it to 
be for the best interests of the county to develop this diversified 
crop there instead of growing wheat and corn continually. That 
is my judgment about it. 

Mr. REED. My reason for asking the question is that from 
some testimony that was produced before the Hardwick com- 
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mittee and some which was produced before the lobby com- 
mittee, I have been led to believe that the sugar-beet factory 
owners are engaged in a systematic effort to fill the newspapers 
with just such matter as the Senator is reading. I thought 
possibly there were some earmarks by which the Senator could 
judge as to that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know a thing about this, and I will 
say that I have not personally interviewed these gentlemen. I 
am simply reading from this newspaper article. Whether these 
are interviews that have been sought or are wholly voluntary I 
do not know. I am giving the names and addresses of the 
men, and if anyone cares to write to them I shall be very glad 
to have him do so. 

I do not know whether these experiments can be verified or 
whether they will be denied. I do not youch for this at all. I 
have not made a personal inquiry into the matter. But I know 
the paper—it is a most reliable journal—I know the community, 
and I know there has been a great deal of interest in that com- 
muuity in recent years in the development of beet-sugar produc- 
tion. The most energetic and progressive citizens of the county 
believed that if they could develop this agricultural industry 
there in connection with what they had it would add to the 
wealth and the prosperity of the community. 

I believe, of course, that these are genuine and honest expres- 
sions of sentiment. I believe it from what I know of the com- 
munity and of the paper. But of course I do not vouch for it 
as a matter which I haye personally investigated by having 
conferred with these men themselves. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I had not supposed anyone would seri- 
ously dispute the proposition that the growth of beets upon 
land prepares the land and makes it better for other crops. I 
know it is a notorious fact in Michigan, and I suppose it applies 
everywhere else in the same way. As to the proportion of 
benefit I am not prepared to state, but I know it to be a fact 
that crops rotating after beets are much more productive, the 
yield is much greater than where beets have not been grown. 
As I said, I have never known that that was disputed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
further yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I will ask the Senator from Michigan whether 
it is not true that crops rotated with alfalfa, crops rotated with 
cowpeas, and crops rotated with crimson clover, also produce 
these remarkable results? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There is not any question but that where 
alfalfa can be grown or where cowpeas can be grown, as the 
Senator suggests, and are plowed under to fertilize the soil, they 
are great fertilizers. But there are places in Michigan, as I 
suppose there are in other States, where neither alfalfa nor 
red clover will grow, but where beets will grow as well as in 
certain other sections which seem to be naturally fitted for that 
particular preduct. Clover, of course, and all crops of that kind 
that grow largely with roots, if plowed under, will produce a 
fertilizer that is of great value. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not intend to go into the question of 
alfalfa, red clover, crimson clover, cowpeas, and all that. By 
the way, however, cowpeas do not need to be plowed under. 
They furnish a very rich fertilizer without that, and can be 
cut for hay and still improve the land. 

I want to say in this connection, leaving all that aside, that 
it is true of sugar beets that they do put the land in a condition 
which brings a larger production of wheat or some other crop. 
It is also true of turnips; it is true of cabbage; it is true of 
kale; it is true of truck farming of any description. I want to 
add to that the fact that England, which produces no sugar 
beets at all, makes a larger yield of wheat per acre than Ger- 
many, in the sugar-beet country, one being about 32 bushels per 
acre and the other something less than 30. So that what the 
Senators are attributing to sugar beets, as if sugar beets in them- 
selves added something of fertility to the soil, is not true. The 
cultivation of sugar beets does it, because the land has to be 
so carefully cultivated to put it in condition for the sugar- 
beet crop. In England, where they raise no beets at all but 
resort to the same sort of cultivation in order to raise turnips 


for the feeding of cattle, sheep, and so forth, the same result 
has followed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will read an interview with just one more 
person, There are a number here. I will read this at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Louisiana. 

A Mr. Wingert, whose farm is about 5 miles from Emporia, 
Says: 

Beets make the best crop we have. They are no harder to care for 
than corn, except the thinning. I don’t know what I could put land 
into that would make as much profit as beets. I had two thin cows 
last year and fed them for 40 days on the beet tops and sold the tows 
for $137. I am convinced that the beet tops make the best of feed. 
The work done on the land in cultivating the bects is worth $2 per 
acre per year in putting the land into a higher state of cultivation. 

I read those because of the suggestion of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
tor permit me to say one word? 
Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can speak from experience 
in this matter. That is true of all the root crops. A crop of 
potatoes demands high cultivation and a rich, loose subsoil. 
It is true with the sugar beets as with the mangelwurzel beets. 
The sugar beet and the mangelwurzel beet are both of similar 
character, except that one is of a yellow character and the other 
is of a red character. The mangelwurzel beet is used for cattle 
food and makes the same general demand upon the soil, and 
the process of subsoiling is that from which it. derives its fer- 
tilitv. It loosens up the soil, aerates it, and readily permits the 
permeation of the air and the moisture. 

The same result that is accomplished with the sugar beet 
would be accomplished with any other beet. I think, however, 
that the instance given by the Senator from Kansas, where 
only 5 bushels were raised on the soil following a crop of 
corn, and then a crop of 40 bushels on the immediately ad- 
joining plat that raised beets, if the soil was absolutely alike 
and the seeding was done at the same time, is a little 
extravagant. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that would be very unusual. It 
would be due, in my judgment, to some such circumstance, as I 
suggested to the Senator from Missouri. 

The Senator also spoke of alfalfa. In certain sections of the 
prairie country an alfalfa field plowed under may not produce 
well the next year at all. I have known of a practical failure 
on an alfalfa field plowed under, because the roots seemed to 
make the ground too loose, and it would have to be cultivated 
a year or two before it got at its best. But, of course, in coun- 
tries where there is an abundance of rainfall that would not 
be the case; it would have just the opposite effect. 

I have here a statement of the cost of manufacture of beet 
sugar as reported by the factories. It is a statement compiled 
from the Hardwick committee hearings, and given from 33 
factories. I ask leave to insert it in the Recorp. I think it 
will be of interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, nnd it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Cost of manufacturing bect sugar as reported by the factorics. 


{Hardwick committee hearings. These figures are averages compiled 
from the reports of 33 factories, ] 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Is there objection? The Chair 


1909-10 1910-11 
Tons of heets Sees: 73,012 70,043 
Su extrac! 
ton of Deets. 252.7 262.2 
Average price 
ton of 9 $5.12 $5.41 
9 material at 
Lory ton o 
= xe ee rot $6,00 $8, 49 
Cost 5 
100 pounds o 
nalate sugar: 
(a) Raw material 
(mostly beets)... $2. 431 $2. 621 
(b) Factory cost.. 81.243 $1,120 
(c) Overhead and 
administration 
charges $0. 253 $0. 242 
(d) Taxes and in- 
8 $0. 008 80.117 
TOUR A ( an 3 $4. 065 84. 100 
Total, including 
10 other fac- 
tories: c2225.6 $3.73 $3.89 


Mr. BRISTOW. I also haye here another statement of a par- 
tial list of beet-sugar factories and their location, the cost per 
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pound of producing sugar in each, and the selling price per 
pound. This was taken from the reports of the beet factories, 
an interest in Which was formerly owned by the Havemeyer 
Sugar Co: Since it is the report of the managers to the stock- 
holders as to the cost of production, I give it a great deal of 
weight, because I do not think the factories would undertake 
to deceive their stockholders as to excessive costs. I should 
think these would be probably the minimum costs. 

I ask to have this matter inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Partial list of 3 factories in ay United States, their location, 

cost per SONNA of producing sugar at cach factory, and selling price 

per poun 


eprerenpeeree? 
UESSSVSSRRSERE 


aa ee oe 
average cost 
production 5 considered—3.71 cents per pound. 
man G. Palmer says cost of production of beer su per 
country in 1909 was 3.67 cents per pound. TL Rept 33 
2d sess., p. 23.) 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have here a large amount of data that I 
shall not ask to have inserted now, but as the discussion runs 
on, if I find it necessary to answer any further inquiries I shall be 
glad to use the matter. I shall not burden the Recorp with it now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to answer what the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. CummINs} had to say about this bill 
violating in some manner the treaty with Cuba. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, I have not 
had my lunch yet; so the Senator will excuse me if I do not 
remain during the entire time of his discussion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, Mr. President, I thank God for the 
fact that there is nothing either in the law or in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States compelling us to listen to one another. 
It would be the most miserable life in the world if we had to 
stay here all the time and hear one another. I am speaking, as 
all of us do, chiefly for the Recorp and the country. I know the 
Senator would not intentionally commit any sort of impoliteness 
of any description to anybody. 

The Senator from Iowa has sought to find in this bill some- 
thing which brought about a necessary conflict between it and 
the reciprocity treaty with Cuba. He sought to find that espe- 
cially because this bill, in a part of it, provides that nothing 
in the bill shall abrogate or violate anything contained in the 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba. Then he sought to find certain 
provisions which prevented us from changing our laws. 

I am anxious to get this matter in the Recorn, so that Sen- 
ators may be saved the trouble of making the investigation 
themselyes to a large extent and chiefly for use upon this side 
of the Chamber. 

Article I of the Cuban reciprocity treaty has nothing to do 
with the question. 

Article II has nothing to do with it. After providing that 
articles of merchandise imported from Cuba into the United 
States shall bear a preferential of 20 per cent of the rates 
provided by the tariff act of the United States of July 24, 
mee this article goes on yery significantly and adds these 
words: 

Or as may be provided by any tariff law of the United States subse- 
quently enacted. 


Article III, Which provides for a preferential of 20 per cent 


„ of each of these factories is considered, the 


As above, Mr. Tru- 
und in this 
» 62d Cong., 


upon all articles coming into Cuba from the United States, | 
after providing for the preferential adds this significant lan- 
guage: 

At a reduction of 20 per cent of the rates of 


duty thereon as 
pr rovided or as may hereafter be provided in the customs tariff ot said 
epublie of Cuba. 


cents per pound. vedo a ef eost by factories— | 


There is nothing else, then, that has a bearing upon the 


question until you come to Article VIII. The other articles fol- 
lowing Article III are the schedules in the main part. Article 
V provides that regulations to prevent fraud, and so forth, if 
they have the effect of decreasing or increasing, shall not vio- 
late the treaty. 

Artiele VI deals with tobacco, and says that that shall not 
be one of the articles covered by the treaty, but shall be ex- 
empt. Importations of tobaceo into Cuba do not enjoy the 
differential. 

Article VII is a provision that each country shall receive equal 
treatment in regard to its importations inte the respective ports 
of the other country. 

Article VIII has a slight bearing upon this matter. I will 
read it: 

The rates of duty herein 
— of Cuba are and sha 
vention 1 

Mark the significant language, now— 
preferential im respect to all like rts from other countries, 
return for said preferential rates du gran 
Cuba by the United States it is agreed t 

hm Pa of the said Repubtic of Cuba 

nited States: I likewise he, and shal 
this convention, preferential in 
countries, 

Then fellows the proviso that has a somewhat direct bearing 
in the minds of some people, which seems to have had it in the 
minds of the Cuban legation, beeause the Cuban legation has 
made representations to the State Department, and the State 
Department has communicated those representations to the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 

This proviso at the end of Artiele VIII, following the part I 
have just read, says: 


Provided, That while this convention is in 2 no 
. and being the product of 3 
of the Republic of Cuba shall be admitted to the United States at a 
reduction of saty Ah greater than 20 _ cent or the rates of — thereon 
= eee by the tariff act of United States approved July 24, 


Re- 


1 States to the 
continue during the term of this com- 


I win stop reading for a moment to make a comment. This 
is another illustration of the manner in whieb special interests 
influence not only our laws, but our treaties with foreign 
powers. The Senator from Massuchusetts [Mr. Loner} this 
morning confessed that this language was put in the treaty at 
the demand or at the request of the sugar interests of this 
country. It was put in not to advantage Cuba, but to adyan- 
tage them, so that we should not make another and a later 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba making a differential even greater 
than 20 per cent. So that in order to get votes enough for the 
treaty it was put in—vyotes enough in this country, not in Cuba. 
In other words, this special interest had to be begged and 
bought to give consent to the Cuban reciprocity treaty. 

Now, I shall‘ continue to read from where I left off. I will 
repeat part of my reading, so that I may get the Reap 

Shall be admitted inte the United States at a reduction of à 
8 than 20 per cent of the rates of thereon as cos Po — 

tariff aet of Re United States approved July 24, 1897. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts well said, this does not 
fall within that description. But here follows this language, 
which seems to have deceived the Cuban Legatien, and seems to 
be what they are relying upon: 

SRT ne: aT e OF ‘any: ether foreign country shall be 

They seem to haye read it— 
shall be admitted into the United States. 


But it reads: 
And no non the product of any other foreign shall be 
admitted by treaty or convention Site oon United States while this 


convention is in force at a lower rate of d 
tariff act of the United States approved July 
It does not say that no sugar shall be 8 into the 
United States while this convention is in force at a lower rate 
of duty, but that it shalt not be introduced by convention or 
treaty at a lower rate of duty. The evident intention was to 
prevent Cuba, which had gone into a reciprocity treaty with us, 
being forced to surrender all of her advantages under that reci- 
procity treaty by some reciprocity treaty we might make with 
some other sugar-producing country. The insertion of the lan- 
guage “by treaty or convention” is very significant, because it 
leaves the balance of the language of the treaty undisturbed, 


ie ry ag provided by the 


and leaves us, of course, free to permit imports of sugar inte 


the eountry by law and by a change of our customs duty at a 


less rate than under the law of 1897. 


Article IX has ne bearing upon this subject. 
Article X has no upon the subject. 
Article XI has no bearing upon the subject. 
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I have quoted this from Senate Document No. 357, treaties, 
conventions, aud so forth, 1776 to 1909, volume 1, being a docu- 
ment of the Sixty-first Congress, second session, 1909 to 1910. 
The treaty from which I have quoted begins on page 353 and 
goes down to the middle of page 357. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Mississippi did not clearly understand the point I made. Let 
me say, in the beginning, that I have no well-settled conviction 
with regard to the interpretation that should be given to the 
treaty in connection with the law that is about to be passed. 
I give only my first impression. 

I agree with the Senator from Mississippi with respect to 
the meaning and application of the last clause of the proviso. 
I am not prepared at this moment to dispute the construction 
given to the first clause of the proviso by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and now reasserted by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, although it is very difficult for me to reach that conclu- 
sion. It is very hard for me to understand how a government 
would deliberately agree, or attempt to agree, to foreclose itself 
from the exercise of a power which would continue and which 
could be exercised at any moment. We will all agree that after 
the treaty was entered into it was within the authority of the 
Congress of the United States to admit Cuban sugar at a rate 
of duty the equivalent of more than the reduction provided in 
the Cuban treaty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means a preferential rate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We could do that at any time; and, as it 
seems to me, it was a useless and futile thing for us to agree 
that we would not do so. I thought when first reading it that 
there must be some other obligation in the first clause of the 
proviso than simply an obligation by which we undertook to 
bind our own action with regard to our own affairs. If that 
was the purpose, I can hardly understand its mission, or how it 
could be applied, at any time or under any circumstances. 

Those things, however, were not the things in my mind when 
I rose to ask the Senator from Kansas a question. 

Disregarding entirely now the proyiso in Article VIII, let us 
see how we stand toward Cuba. 

We have agreed in the treaty that the rate of duty on Cuban 
sugar into the United States should be a preferential rate. We 
have agreed that it should be not more than 80 per cent of the 
full rate. If the treaty means anything at all, it means that 
we have undertaken to allow Cuba to come into our markets 
so that she would have an advantage over the other countries 
of the world. 

I agree with the Senator from Mississippi that we have not 
stipulated that the rate upon sugar should be a specific rate. 
We have not stipulated that it should be the rate announced in 
the law of 1897; but we have agreed with Cuba that she should 
have a preference of 20 per cent in our market. Any duty that 
we attach to sugar which will not permit Cuba to avail herself 
of this preference is a violation of the treaty. There can be no 
doubt about that. We have reserved to ourselves the right to 
change the duty from time to time. No one disputes that. But 
we have not reseryed to ourselves the right to deny Cuba the 
preference we granted to her unless we do it through the abroga- 
tion of the treaty, against the terms of the treaty. That is per- 
fectly evident. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— : 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Mississippi will allow 
me to read one sentence which he himself has read, I will then 
yield to him. It is the beginning of Article VIII: 

The rates of duty herein granted by the United States to the Republic 
of Cuba are and shall continue during the term of this convention pref- 
erential in respect to all like imports from other countries. * * + 
_ It goes without saying that if we admit sugar without duty 
Cuba has not a preferential rate, and therefore I can reach no 
other conclusion than that when we deny to Cuba the preference 
we gaye her above all other nations with regard to sugar we 
have violated our stipulation or agreement with her upon this 
subject. We have a perfect right to violate it. I do not mean 
that we have an ethical or moral right to violate it, but it is 
within our power to violate it. If Congress should pass a law 
admitting sugar free, in my opinion, hastily formed, it is a viola- 
tion of this treaty, but the act of Congress is valid. It is the 
treaty which falls, not the act of Congress. Therefore we would 
have free sugar. 

Now, all that is upon the assumption that this bill contains 
nothing more than a declaration for free sugar; that is, a bill 
for the admission of sugar without duty. If it had ended there, 
I would have no doubt about the validity of the law. I would 
have no doubt that sugar would come in from all the world free 
at the end of three years. But the part of the proposed law 
which I am unable to reconcile with the conclusions I have just 


stated is found in the administrative provisions of the bill, page 
250. Therefore I have said that if the act proposed to be passed 
contained nothing else than the legislation regarding sugar, its 
validity would be undoubted, its effect would be unquestioned. 
But in the same law, in connection with the same legislation, we 
say: 

That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to abrogate 
or in any manner impair or affect the provisions of the treaty of commer- 
cial reciprocity concluded, ete. : 

When you put the paragraph I have just read with the para- 
graphs relating to sugar it is my opinion, open, of course, to re- 
consideration, because I have not reflected upon it as carefully 
as I shall do in the future, that it will be the treaty that will 
stand and the statute will fall. 

The only question I have is whether the entire sugar schedule, 
in so far as it disturbs Cuba, will become invalid or whether 
only that provision of the sugar schedule which provides for 
free trade in sugar, But if it is true that by reaffirming the 
treaty and reasserting that it shall stand in every part and that 
all its obligations shall still remain we lift the treaty above 
the law, then the law which is in conflict with it must neces- 
sarily fail, and the courts will declare either the entire sugar 
schedule void because it conflicts with the treaty thus reas- 
serted and reestablished or they will declare that part of the 
law which provides for free sugar after three years void and of 
no effect. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say that on that last con- 
clusion the Senator would be correct, because the last paragraph 
of the last section of the act expressly provides that— 

If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act shall for an 
reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, 
such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder of 
said act, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, sentence, 
paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the controversy in 
which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Colorado for calling that to my attention. I had it in 
mind. I am not clear, however, whether even under that pro- 
vision the sentence which establishes free trade will be elimi- 
nated or whether it will be the entire sugar paragraphs or 
schedule. But it is impossible for me to avoid in my reasoning 
one or the other of those conclusions. 

Now, it can very well be retorted on me that I ought not to 
be very much concerned, inasmuch as I am opposed to free 
sugar. But I am looking more to the effect it will have upon 
our relations with Cuba. I think before we pass a law of this 
sort we ought to have an understanding with Cuba, or we ought 
to proceed in the way in which the treaty points out to de- 
nounce and to abrogate the agreement. Common courtesy and 
good faith between nations would seem to me to require a course 
of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has 
merely repeated the argument which he made this morning, and 
to which I undertook to reply. His argument proceeds alto- 
gether upon the assumption that there is a conflict between the 
treaty and the act. That is just what I undertook to prove does 
not exist. What the Senator seems to leave out of sight is that 
there is an immense difference between the violation of a treaty 
by an act of the United States and the doing of something by 
the United States which under the terms of the treaty may give 
to the other power a right to abrogate or to give notice of abro- 
gation. He makes the entire argument as if this treaty were 
made about sugar. The treaty was made about all the imports 
into the United States from Cuba, including tobacco and a great 
many other things as well as sugar, and the guaranty is that the 
rates shall remain preferential. 

The other provisions which I read to the Senate a moment 
ago fix limitations and conditions as to sugar itself. The 
limitations fixed upon sugar itself are simply two: First, that 
it shall not be admitted at a reduction of duty greater than 20 
per cent of the rates of duty imposed under the act of July 24, 
1897; and, secondly, that no sugar the product of any other 
foreign country shall be admitted by another reciprocity treaty 
while this provision is in force at a rate of duty lower than 
that provided by that act, thereby inferentially there, and I 
presume elsewhere, providing that this does not effect a reduc- 
tion by a law. 

Now, Mr. President, there is another clause of the treaty with 
regard to the right of abrogation. That treaty says: 


It is hereby understood and agreed that in case of changes in the 
tariff of either country which deprive the other of the advantage which 
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is represented by the percentages herein agreed upon, on the actual 
rates of the tariffs now in force, the country so deprived of this pro- 
tection reserves the right to terminate its obligations under this con- 
vention after six months’ notice to the other of its intention to arrest 
the operations thereof. 

That is what the Senator is getting mixed up with the viola- 
tion of the treaty. That this undoubtedly will give to Cuba, if 
she wanted to take that view of it, the right to give the notice 
to us that she desires to have the treaty terminated is, of 
course, true. But I rose to defend ourselves from the charge of 
bad faith and violation of a treaty obligation, which is a totally 
different thing from the cause and reason to abrogate it. 

Now, as Cuba gets her tobacco in at a differential of 20 per 
cent and some other things at a differential of 20 per cent— 
I started to say iron ore, but we have put iron ore on the free 
list; if this free sugar is a violation of the treaty, so is free 
iron ore—she may conclude, as she gets a great many other things 
at a differential of 20 per cent, and especially tobacco, which 
is a very valuable export, it is to her interest to maintain this 
tredty anyhow. She may conclude that as some seventy-odd 
per cent, I believe, of her exports to the United States consist 
of sugar, and that is such a great part of the advantage she 
reaps from the bargain, she would prefer to enter into renewed 
negotiations for a new treaty, and give notice of the abrogation 
of the old one. . 

But I rose to defend this bill and to defend the House from 
the charge of bad faith involved in the idea that the bill is a 
violation of a treaty, which is a totally different thing, as every 
student of international law knows, from making changes of 
legislation which may giye to the other side a right to ask an 
abrogation and a refashioning of an existing convention. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understood that difference, 
and had it in my mind. If there was nothing else in this bill 
except the adjustment of tariff duties there would be much in 
the argument of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator sees the point is that the 
courts will take no notice of it, because it is a violation of the 
treaty. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do not think it can be so looked upon, 
inasmuch as the bill itself confirms the treaty, perpetuates the 
treaty, and, as far as an act of legislation can, it declares that 
nothing in it shall be held to be an impairment of any privilege 
granted by the treaty. The present bill provides: 

That nothing in this act contained shall be so construcd as to abro- 
gate or in any manner impair or affect the provisions of the treaty, 

It can not be said that if we eliminate from the act every- 
thing that either abrogates the treaty or impairs or affects any 
of its provisions there will be anything left in the bill that will 
give good cause to Cuba to recede or withdraw from the treaty. 
But let me ask the Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course I admit that under this clause 
about the abrogation clause of this treaty or any change of 
tariff duties in Cuba or any change here expressly under the 
abrogation clause, the matter is retegated to the respective 
parties to say whether or not they shall abide by or abrogate 
the treaty. That is a totally different question from a violation 
of the treaty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi did not men- 
tion, nor did I, the original Article I. A question with regard 
to that article may shed some light upon this matter. It 
provides that— 

3 the term of this convention all articles of merchandise being 
the product of the soil or industry of the United States which are 
now imported into the Republic of Cuba free of duty, and all articles 
of merchandise being the product of the soil or industry of the Re- 
public of Cuba which are now imported into the Unit States free 
of duty shall continue to be so admitted by the respective countries 
free of duty. 

At that time bananas were on the free list. This bill puts a 
duty upon bananas. I am not arguing about bananas, I do 
not care very much whether.there is a duty on bananas or 
eee they are free, but we agreed with Cuba that we would 
admit 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator was arguing the question as to 
whether reducing the duty or putting sugar on the free list 
impairs the treaty, and now the Senator's argument is whether 
taking the duty off bananas abrogates the treaty. I think 
there is more soundness in the last argument than in the first. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am applying bananas to the agreement 
with Cuba. We agreed with her that bananas should come in 


free, and there were no conditions upon that agreement save 
a final condition that the treaty might be abrogated. We put 
bananas on the dutiable list and at the same time we assert in 
the most solemn manner that we do not intend in this enact- 
ment to impair or affect in any manner our agreement with 
Cuba made in 1902. I should like to know whether the Sena- 


tor from Mississippi believes that that is a mere violation of 
the treaty. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Article II and Article III say what I shall 
read. I will not read both, for they are the same language. But 
the language is significant. I understand this language was 
drawn by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobanl. It is 
pretty carefully wosded, whoever drew it: 

During the term of this convention all articles of merchandise not 
included in the foregoing Article I 

That is, not included in the free list— 
and being the product of the soil or industry of the Republic of Cuba 
imported into the United States, shall be admitted at a reduction of 20 
cent of the rates of duty thereof as provided by the tariff act of the 

nited States, approved July 24, 1897, or as may be provided by any 
tarif law of the United States subsequently enacted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question the Chair thinks is 
first to be taken on the committee amendment to perfect the 
paragraph before the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Brrstow] is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had no idea that Schedule E 
was to be taken up this morning or I would have been prepared 
to go on this afternoon and discuss the pending paragraph. I 
will, however, be ready to go on to-morrow morning. I know 
there are a number of other Senators who desire to speak upon 
this paragraph, I believe, on both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I confess I was in some doubt 
whether to say anything upon this question or not, but my inter- 
est in the principle involved, as well as my interest in an in- 
dustry which I think would be a great benefit to my State if 
established there, impels me, almost against my will, to say a 
few words. 

In my mind. no subject under discussion in the consideration 
of this tariff bill so well illustrates the beneficent and whole- 
some results of the protectivg, principle as the question of the 
sugar industry, and especially the beet-sugar industry. 

Referring for a moment to the principle underlying all this 
discussion and the discussion of nearly every feature of this 
bill, I think we can for a moment consider the ideas and beliefs 
of some of the fathers of the Republic. The men of 1787, as we 
know, gave us that great instrument under which we have 
maintained all these years our political independence. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was one of these. But in his great report on 
manufactures he gave us another constitution. Upon the ob- 
servance of the principles laid down in that constitution has 
rested in great degree our economic independence—our inde- 
pendence of foreign nations in regard to the things that we con- 
sume. 

Briefly I wish to recur to a few statements by two of the 
founders of our Government. Alexander Hamilton in this report 
on manufactures, when discussing the question of protecting 
manufactures and as to whether such protection should be by 
means of duties imposed on imported goods or whether the 
protection should be by means of a bounty, said: 

But it is to the interest of the society in each case (whether of duty 
or bounty) to submit to a temporary expense, which is more than com- 
pensated by an increase of industry and wealth, by an augmentation 
of resources and independence, and by the circumstance of eventual 
cheapness, which has been noticed in another place. 

I quote from page 230 of the work entitled Official Reports 
on Public Credit,” and in which is found his report on manufac- 
ee by him as Secretary of the Treasury to Congress 
n 1790. 

The “other place” in this report to which he refers is at 
page 212, where he discusses at length the benefits that will 
come to the people under a protective system, although pos- 
sibly involving a present sacrifice, by reason of the ultimate 
cheapening of the product. 

I recall the idea expressed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] in his address delivered early in this discussion to 
the effect, or in substance, that while we were in a sense o!d 
and while in the older parts of the country we might have 
some industries of long standing which were well developed 
and were equipped with all the modern facilities, yet in this 
great country of ours we are ever new, in the fact that we 
are continually opening up new portions of this great domain 
of ours to new industries. In the development of these new 
resources we are a little like or, by analogy, like what was said 
by the old philosopher when they were trying to find out some- 
thing about the origin of being, of the world, of the cosmos, 
and who held it not either “being” or “not being,” but the 
coexistence of both, or, in other words, a “becoming,” as it 
were, and so in our development, taking the industries that we 
have and considering the possibilities of the future as relates 
to this development of ours, we are always becoming. - 

Is Alexander Hamilton in the statement of his to which I 
have referred corroborated in any degree? I want to call 
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attention to expressions by that father of modern Democracy, 
that great patriot and statesman whose memory I love and 
revere because he could rise above some of the technicalities 
of the time and some of the ideas in regard to the strict econ- 
struction of the Constitution which otherwise hedged him in, 
to do what he did for the welfare and for the glory of this 
country in the Louisiana purchase. 


I say that the principles advanced by Hamilton and after-. 


wards supported by Jefferson are as applicable to-day, in a 
degree, as they were away baek at the beginning of our Govern- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson, discussing this question and what we 
should do with reference to the protection of our manufacturers, 
in a letter to a friend, Benjamin Austin, Esq., the letter being 
written at Monticello, January 9, 1816, said: 

We must now place the manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist. 
The former question is suppressed, or rather assumes a new form. 
Shall we make our own comforts, or go without them, at the will of 
a foreign nation? 

We may ask ourselves the question, as we go along here, as 
to the applicability of this statement to the subject under im- 
mediate discussion, the protection of our sugar industry—a 
home industry—it having been demonstrated, I think, beyond 
doubt, that within the short period of 10 years, by proper pro- 
tection and encouragement, we shall have arrived at that stage 
in our development which Hamilton and Jefferson said we 
should ever have in view, namely, the production of those things 
upon which we must depend as necessaries of life independently 
of the other nations of the world. 

He, therefore, who is now against domestic manufacture must be for 
reducing us either to dependence on that foreign nation or to be clothed 
in skins and to live like wild beasts in dens and caverns. I am not one 
of these. Experience has taught me that manufactures are now as nec- 
essary to our independence as to our comfort, and if those who quote me 
as of a different opinion will keep pace with me— 

Note this, involving as it does,the very idea expressed by 
Hamilton, one which I think we can all afford, in the develop- 
ment of the industries of this great Nation, to have in mind; 
and it is but the part of patriotism and the part of having a 
proper sense of the welfare and growth of this Nation that we 
do have it in mind, namely, the ability and the willingness to 
make a little temporary sacrifice in order that we may profit in 
the end and produce in greater quantity and at a cheaper price 
to the ultimate consumer in whose welfare we are concerned. 

If those = 

Says Jefferson— 
who quete me as of a different opinion will keep pace with me in 

urchasing nothing foreign where an equivalent of domestic fabric can 
be obtained, without regard to difference of price, it will not be our fault 
if we do not soon have a supply at home equal to our demand and wrest 
that weapon of distress from the hand which has wielded it. 

Further on he shows how he would fit protection to new condi- 
tions, as, Mr. President, we want to fit protection to new condi- 
tions in this country, and if by reason ef the cost of labor in 
this country, if by reason of added and increased faellities of 
production there is no difference between the cost of production 
here and abroad, we may then as a general proposition, and not 
till then, afford to do without protection to that industry. 

Here, however, is the prineiple which I think well werthy of 
eonsideration. Suppose in all these questions of per cents, in all 
this close figuring now as to whether or not protection is needed 
for a partienlar industry, that industry being one which sup- 
plies a great demand on the part of our people, there remains a 
doubt, how should we as patriots and public-spirited citizens— 
J will put it on that high ground—resolve that doubt? I for 
one would resolve the doubt in fayor of protecting and de- 
veloping that industry whieh wili mean so much to the country, 
This is how Jefferson himself viewed it: 

0 
ene de nil out vage lage be ‘tien mest Sones 
employed in the culture of the earth, or in the fabrications of art? 

This splendid development of ours could never have been had 
we pursued the policy hoped for by England and other nations 
of the world, for they would have kept us a nation of farmers. 
While we know. what the 35,000,000 now engaged in farming 
mean in the stability and in the progress of our country, our 
greatness lies partly in the fact that we are not a nation of 
farmers, in other words, that agriculture is not our only great 


industry. 
But a few words more from Thomas Jefferson: 


upon us; and the 
which shall then 
times and circumstances, on 

is what has called for this explanation, which reflection would have 
rendered unn with the candid, while nothing will do it with 
those who use the former opinion only as a stalking arse 


He evidently refers to the opinion some had had of him, that 
he stood for free trade instead of for protecting our infant in- 
dustries. He proceeds: 

e Legros Pg 5 aware ag to keep * in eternal vassalage 

Se much, Mr. President, for the foundation principle and for 
those who stood for it. As I have said, in the course of our 
development with these successive industries of a new kind 
coming into being there is still the need and the demand for 
the application of that prineiple. 2 

Mr. President, I have said that my interest in this industry, 
which will be so important to my own State, is one, if not the 
main, consideration that led me to say a word or two here. I 
desire now to briefiy call attention to a statement made in my 
remarks which were delivered in the Senate on the 29th of 
July last. I at that time submitted a letter with some tables 
receiyed from the head of the chemistry department of our ag- 
ricultural college. E 

Talk about the production of beets and the per cent of 
saccharine matter in them. We have heard much about it this 
morning. There is no State in this Union, according to the re- 
port of this chemist, who has devoted almost a lifetime to 
the service of the State, whieh excels the State of South Dakota 
in the qualities of soil and climate adapted to the raising of 
sugar beets. 

I will merely read the result of a series of about 16 tests 
made to ascertain the per cent of sugar contained in beets in 
that State in 1911. They run all the way from 16.2 per cent, as 
the lowest, up to 22 per cent, as the highest. In all those 16 
tests as to the pounds of sugar beets produced to the acre the 
quantity runs all the way from 26,515 pounds per acre up to 
48.510 pounds, all except the first one I have named being con- 
siderably over 30,000 pounds per acre. 

Another word—and I here quote from the letters to which I 
referred, written me by Prof. Shepard, which are so applicable 
to this discussion. He says: 

Again, sugar beets wil add immensely to the yield of our regular 
grain crops, owing to their beneficial effect on the soil itself, They are 
subsoilers and open 23 the soil for the penetration of water. They are 
a eultivated crop and so will clean the ung from weeds. If the 
tops and pulp are returned to the soil, fete exhaustion takes place, 
since sugar comes wholly from the afr. 5 

In corroboration of what has already been said on the floor 
of the Senate this morning, reference has been made to the other 
kinds of root crops which we may produce instead of beets. Ref- 
erence has been made to turnips and to potatoes, both valuable 
as improving and conserving the soil, so that better crops of 
wheat and barley and rye and oats may thereafter be raised. 
I have seen, after a well-cultivated crop of potatoes in South 
Dakota, the three successive crops of wheat raised on that well- 
cultivated potato ground; and because they were better you 
could readily distinguish those crops of wheat for the three years 
from the wheat raised alongside on the same kind of land and 
otherwise as well farmed. To a greater degree will sugar-beet 
culture improve and conserve the soll than will the potato crop. 

Do we want, as suggested by the Senator from Mississippi, to 
compare the raising of turnips, as in England, for example, 
with sugar beets in this country as it relates to the preparation 
of the soil for other crops? Granting that the turnips are to 
be fed to cattle, you have in the tops and in the pulp of the 
sugar beet as good, if not a better, food for the stock than you 
have in the turnip, a more nutritious food, with, of course, the 
added consideration that while you are raising the sugar beet 
you are also favoring this great industry, which will mean in 
the comparatively short time I have mentioned the production 
of all the sugar which this country consumes, But we will not 
have it, we can not have it, with sugar to go on the free list 
within three years from this time. Prof. Shepard says in regard 
to that: 

I am anxiously watching the sugar-tariff 
uled to have two or more factories im our te next year. I honestly 
believe that no State can raise better sugar beets, and I know that the 
advent of sugar-beet culture means the greatest prosperity to our State. 


Prosperity, Mr. President, in the mere development of that 
industry itself, in the diversity in industry whieh the beet-sugar 
factories will make in our State. In what other respect will 
there be benefit? There will be benefit in the additional amount 
of stock we shall produce in South Dakota. 

The claim is made that this bill and our labors here are for 
the purpose ef reducing the high cost of living. How shall we 
bring down the price of eattle? By encouraging an industry 
which in turn will encourage every farmer in the rafsing of 
more eattle and give a new impetus to mixed farming and stock 
raising. 


oceedings. We were sched- 
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The cattle from the ranges are fast going. A letter from a 
friend the other day indicated that out in the great plains 
country in South Daketa west of the Missouri River, where 
formerly hundreds of thousands of cattle could have fed and 
did feed, he thought there were not to exceed 25,000 head now. 
That is on account of the opening up of all that country to 
homestead settlement within the last S or 10 years. 

How may we best supply the deficiency except by’ giving such 
protection directly, in the first place, by a moderate tariff on 
cattle, and, indirectly, in the second place, by so treating the 
beet-sugar industry as to encourage every farmer in South 
Dakota to maintain on his farm of 160 acres all the stock which 
he can raise and feed? With such a policy we would soon hear 
less of the dearth of cattle or the high price of cattle; farmers 
would be induced to raise more of them, and with the greater 
cheapness and facility with which cattle would be grown there 
would be a corresponding increase in quantity. The greater 
number which he thus will be led to produce will keep the 
farmer as well off, or better off, than he will be with the present 
higher prices. And as with cattle so with other farm stock. It 
all means the bringing of the farm up to its highest efficiency. 

I will not stop to read further from this letter of Prof. 
Shepard; but the justice of the claims of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry seems to me so evident that I am almost inclined to 
plead with the Members of the Senate on the other side on 
behalf of South Dakota, believing as I do in the possibilities of 
this one industry for our State. 

I think the Senator from Montana [Mr.-WatsuH] said in the 
Senate the other day that free sugar would mean the preven- 
tion of the establishment of another beet-sugar factory in Mon- 
tana. It certainly will mean the prevention of the establishment 
of any beet-sugar industry in South Dakota, Why do we want 
the beet-sugar industry there? We want it, as I have said, 
primarily that we may diversify our industries, but the indirect 
beneficial results will be even greater than the direct benefits. 
Granting that they include eventually a lower price for sugar 
than now obtains, the added crops—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator from 
South Dakota has referred to the Senator from Montana, let 
me inquire of the Senator from South Dakota, with all the ad- 
vantages which that State possesses in the matter of beet-sugar 
culture, why should they net have had beet-sugar factories in 
that State all these years? 

Mr. STERLING. I think the answer Is obvious. Our State 
lies wholly to the west; it is a newly settled State, and the 
people haye been absorbed and interested in the opening up of 
the farms, the cultivation of wheat, corn, and so forth, and have 
not as yet established any beet-sugar industry on that account. 
Capital as yet, so far as that is concerned, has not found that 
a favorable field for investment, and I think perhaps a doubt 
as to what eventually might happen to the tariff on sugar has 
had within the last year or two an influence in preyenting the 
establishment of the beet-sugar industry. 

Let me say further to the Senator that, according to Mr. 
Shepard, at least two sugar factories were scheduled for South 
Dakota, and the only thing, as he indicates in another part of 
his letter, that will prevent their establishment will be the put- 
ting of sugar on the free list in three years. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought possibly, Mr. President, that it might 
be due to the same fact that has prevented the multiplication of 
beet-sugar factories in Montana. I might say, likewise, that we 
have had at least half a dozen beet-sugar factories scheduled for 
Montana for 10 years, but we have not got them. When all the 
preliminaries were arranged for the construction of another 
beet-sugar factory in the Gallatin Valley, the powers that be 
in that industry put their veto upon it, and it was not built. 
Exactly the same conditions exist in the Bitter Root Valley; 
and I thought possibly some of those influences might have 
operated to prevent thus far the establishment of factories in 
South Dakota. ; 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
know to what he refers when he says “the powers that be in 
that industry put their veto upon it.“ It might be that some 
such powers would try to prevent for the present the establish- 
ment of sugar factories in South Dakota, but I have never 
heard that they were seeking to prevent their establishment. 

Mr. WALSH. For the information of the Senator, then, I 
will say that if he examines the testimony before the Hardwick 
committee, he will learn that the establishment of a beet-sugar 
factory at Bozeman, in the heart of the Gallatin Valley, than 
which there is no greater agricultural valley in all America, 
was prevented by the combination of Mr. Morey, representing 
the Great Western Sugar Co., and Mr. Hayemeyer, the head 
of the Sugar Trust. 


Mr. STERLING. There may be an occasion now and then 
when that is true, when influences of that kind have been 
brought to bear against the establishment of any beet-sugar 
factories; but I will say that I do not know and never heard 
of any such happening in South Dakota. Further, I will say to 
the Senator—and I think he will agree with me—that, taking 
South Dakota as a whole, in the matter of the “ lay of the land,” 
the character of soil, and the quantity of land adaptable to 
beet-sugar raising, it excels his State of Montana, although 
here and there there may be valleys in Montana well adapted 
to sugar-beet raising. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I desire to remind the 
Senator from Montana as well as the Senator from South 
Dakota that the sugar-beet industry in the entire country is a 
new one; it has only been in operation for about 16 years in 
any part of the country. It began about 1897, as I recall, and 
has been going ahead very rapidly, more rapidly, as the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] very well showed in his admirable 
address this morning, than it has developed in any other civil- 
ized country in the world. 

It began in my State about the year 1897 with a single small 
factory. We have now some five or six extensive factories, 
and but for the threat of the passage of this bill we would 
have had other factories. The industry has been extended into 
Idaho within the last six or seven years, and it has been ex- 
tended into Montana within the last few years, where a single 
factory has been built. 

The Senator from Montana himself conceded the other day, 
as I understood him, that but for the pending legislation other 
factories would be established in Montana; at any rate, he said 
that, in his judgment, the effect of putting sugar on the free 
list would be to discourage the establishment of additional fac- 
tories in his State. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, for the sake of accuracy in the 
history of this matter, lest any misunderstanding might arise, I 
desire to state that the beet-sugar factory in Montana has been in 
operation for seven years. It has been operated during ali of that 
time with most marked and distinguished success—with such suc- 
cess as ought naturally to have invited the establishment of other 
factories at other places within the State, but they have not 
been built, and I have indicated one of the principal reasons 
why they have not been built. 

Lest any error might arise from anything that has been said 
by myself, I answered the Senator the other day that if the 
present immense subsidy to the beet-sugar industry is continued 
as a matter of course factories are more likely to be built than 
if you take that subsidy away. It would be the height of ab- 
surdity for anybody to assert anything to the contrary; but I 
said, in the same connection—and I have been endeavoring to 
give some attention to offsetting the cost to the people of this 
country of protecting this industry against the advantage which 
accrues—and I said in that connection that it was not a mere 
matter of a gift to have that beet-sugar factory, but that my 
State was paying a subsidy—not to speak of the rest of the 
Nation—in the aggregate, as I calculated, of at least $250,000 
a year to sustain the industry; and I questioned whether, after 
all, it was wise to continue that subsidy. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
South Dakota will pardon me just a moment further—— 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is not anything in the world 
more timid than a dollar except two dollars. I think that has 
been said before. The Senator from Kansas this morning called 
attention to the effect which Cuban reciprocity had upon the 
sugar-beet industry in the western part of the country, and he 
was entirely correct about that. When that measure was pend- 
ing before the House of Representatives I was one of the 
Republicans who opposed it, and so was my friend the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. SaurH]. I think there were some thirty- 
seven Republicans who, although we did not go into a caucus, 
went into a conference, declined to be bound by the judgment 
of the majority of our colleagues, and refused to follow the 
importunities of the then President of the United States upon 
that subject. 

I was not afraid at that time that the beet-sugar factories 
were going to be closed, but I was fearful that the passage of the 
Cuban reciprocity bill would retard the further development of 
the industry. That is precisely what happened. In my judg- 


ment, if it had not been for the Cuban reciprocity bill, instead of 
producing in the neighborhood of 700,000 tons of beet sugar per 
annum, as we are to-day, we would have been producing over 
a million tons. The industry received a setback of two or three 
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years from that legislation; capital was timid about investing. 
If you pass this legislation it will cause a setback for a score of 
years, for, when the Republican Party comes back into power— 
as it will do in four years from now—and this work is undone 
still, we can not undo the effect of it and the development of the 
whole sugar-beet industry will have received a setback from 
which it will take it many years to recover. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. As my colleague [Mr. SUTHERLAND] well says, 
Cuban reciprocity had a great deal to do with retarding the 
growth of the sugar industry of this country. I want also to 
call attention to the fact that from that time until the present 
there has been a constant agitation for a change in the sugar 
duty or for free sugar. In 1911 we had such a proposition pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives; in 1912 we had it again; 
we have had it in every campaign, and, of course, men are not 
going into an industry if they know that by one simple act of 
Congress that industry can be destroyed. They do not propose 
to put their money into that or any other industry without at 
least some chance of ultimate success. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from South Dakota will par- 
don me, I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if he ought 
not, in frankness, to confess that in spite of Cuban reciprocity 
and in spite of the agitation, there is not in the world any oc- 
cupation or any industry that has developed and prospered 
and has been so profitable in this country as that of beet 
sugar during the very years he has been talking about? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I do not agree with the 
Senator; but I can say to the Senator that if it had not been 
for Cuban reciprocity and the eternal agitation which has been 
going on all the time, instead of making 700,000 tons of beet 
sugar to-day we would be making a million and a half tons of 
beet sugar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Still, as compared with other industries, 
cotten and a dozen other things that other people are interested 
in, that are not bolstered up at all and have not been hurt by 
the agitation of Cuban reciprocity, people engaged in the raising 
of beets and making beet sugar have made greater progress 
than almost anybody else. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that eomes about from the very 
fact that as soon as sugar is made it finds a ready market. 
There is an immense demand in this country for it that in the 
past it has been absolutely impossible, and is to-day impossible, 
tø fill without importations of sugar. As long as that extreme 
demand exists, as long as we do not produce the amount of 
sugar that we consume in this country, there will always be 
money to invest in this industry if there is a likelihood or a 
chance of legislation net being passed that will destroy it. I do 
not mean cripple it; I mean destroy it. No one wants his sugar 
investment absolutely wiped out. I say to the Senator that just 
as soon as a sugar mill closes, all it is worth is for old junk, 
old iron. It can not be used for any other purpose on earth, 
and it is a total loss. That is why the industry has not increased 
even more than it has. There is a great, broad field for it to 
increase now. We are using in this country 4,000,000 tons of 
sugar every year, and continental America and Hawaii and 
Porto Rico and the Philippines altogether produce only some- 
thing like 2.009,000 tons. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from South 
Dakota allow me to ask a question? As I understood his argu- 
ment, he said that wherever the sugar beet was planted, on 
account of the cultivation of it and the by-product from it in 
the form of pulp, there was an increased production of wheat; 
the land was greatly enriched. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That there was also an 
increase in cattle feed, and therefore that would encourage 
cattle raising and cattle production. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And a lot of other by-prod- 
ucts. Now, if that be true, i: view of the high price that wheat 
is now bringing and the contention on the other side that the 
consumption is rapidly catching up with the production, and in 
view of the abnormally high price of meat, does he not think 
that the beet growers might cultivate the beet for the meat 
product and the wheat that might grow afterwards? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say, as has been suggested here, that 
it is a pretty dear fertilizer. Here is an opportunity to serve 
the two purposes. 


Just a few words, in conclusion, Mr. President, in regard to 
this industry; and here, it seems to me, is the situation, first, 
from the standpoint of a State: The establishment or the pon- 
establishment of a great productive industry that will mean, by 
rotating the sugar-beet crop with oats and wheat and barley, a 
vastly increased production of those several grains. I think it 
has been demonstrated beyond doubt that in Germany and 
France, whefe they have rotated crops of wheat and barley and 
oats and rye with sugar beets, the increased yield of these 
eae has been 80 per cent in a comparatively short period of 

So what is involved here? Instead of producing 13 or 14 
bushels of wheat to the acre, as the farmer is doing in Scuth 
Dakota now without the advantage of this rotation of crops or 
the inducement to it, he will with such rotation produce 25 or 
30 bushels of wheat to the acre. Instead of 30 or 85 bushels of 
oats to the acre, he will produce on sugar-beet greund 50 to 60, 
or even 70, bushels of oats to the acre. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina rose. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me just a mo- 
ment, what does that mean? What does it mean in the world’s 
production and in feeding the consumers of the world? A 
greater abundance of these staple crops, the necessaries of life. 
Will the farmer be any poorer by it? No, no. He will have in- 
creased riches. In the additional number of cattle and of sheep 
he produces, in the added quantity of wheat, of barley, of rye, 
and of oats he raises, he will be the gainer, and he will make 
more than at the present higher price because of his increased 
production, while at the same time the larger supply will mean 
a lower price to the consumer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will those sugar beets grow 
without the tariff? i 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, I suppose the sugar beets will grow 
without the tariff, but they will not grew 

evry ie of Michigan. They never have grown before with- 
ou 

Mr. STERLING. But the industry will not be encouraged in 
our part of the country without it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. According to the Senator's 
own figures as to the vast increase in wheat and in meat, it 
seems to me it would be a pretty good compensation to grow 
beets for increasing the meat and wheat revenue rather than 
for the purpose of being enriched on the beets. 

Mr. STERLING. I grant the Senator that it is some com- 
pensation—in fact, great compensation—and ought to be some 
inducement, as I believe it is; but so far it has not proven to be 
sufficient inducement. I think it is taken for granted that there 
is nothing which so enriches or conserves the soil as the grow- 
ing of the sugar beet. 

So much for the situation locally and the good the sugar in- 
dustry will do for a State. What does it mean nationally? 

I can not help but think that we are pursuing anything but 
a farseeing and wise policy when we put sugar on the free list 
and thus cripple, if not prevent, the further growth and develop- 
ment of this industry. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will not disturb the Senator; but before 
he goes on to that branch of this question, I was interested in - 
a statement made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsu!] 
that his State was levied upon each year for a subsidy or a 
contribution of about $250,000 to maintain this industry. I 
should like to know how he arrives at that conclusion or how 
he obtains those figures. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not like to duplicate what I said. If the 
Senator will do me the honor to read an address that I had 
the honor to present to the Senate here two weeks ago, he will 
find a direct answer to the question. But I shall be very glad 
to state it briefly now, if the Senator is desirous of knowing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I heard the address, but I do not re- 
member just what the Senator refers to. 

Mr. WALSH. It was a very simple calculation. If sugar 
goes on the free list the importer will not have to pay a duty 
of $1.84 a hundred pounds, as he does now. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. But if the Senator will just wait a moment, 
does not the Senator from Montana know that the importer does 
not pay 51.34 more per hundred pounds for his sugar than is 
paid for the same sugar in the European market as a result of 
this duty? Does he not know that the statistics of importa- 
tions show that during the greater part of the year he pays only 
about 60 or 70 cents more than the European parity, and that the 
Cuban sugar sells far under the European parity in the New 
York market? ; A 

Mr. WALSH. He pays for every pound of sugar he imports 
1.84 cents more than he would pay if he did not have to pay 
the duty. 3 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does not the Senator know that the im- 
porter in New York gets his sugar for from 60 to 70 cents per 
hundred pounds less fhan the European price, plus the $1.34, 
for exactly the same quality of sugar in the European market? 

Mr. WALSH. He would get his sugar for $1.34 per hundred 
pounds less if he did not have to pay the duty. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the Senator shows that he is not in- 
formed upon the price of sugar—its import price in New York 
and its price in Europe, 

Mr. WALSH. That may be; but the Senator has been dili- 
gently endeavoring to inform himself. 

Mr, BRISTOW. If the Senator will examine the statistics 
I submitted this morning, he will learn that there is not paid 
for the sugar at New York $1.84 per hundred pounds more 
than that same sugar will bring in Europe, but it was only 
about 60 or 70 cents more during the last year. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator can not possibly learn that he 
will get it for a cent less than $1.34 more than he otherwise 
would pay. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment. If it sells for but 60 or 70 
cents more in New York than it sells for in the European mar- 
kets on the same day—the same sugar from the same coun- 
try, Cuba—does not that show that the New York price is but 
about 60 or 70 cents more than the European price? And does 
not that represent the additional cost which the New York 
importer pays, instead of $1.84? 

If it was $1.34 more in New York than it is in Europe, the 
exact amount of the duty, I will agree that it would be an in- 
creased price of $1.34; but when quotations in New York and 
in Hamburg show that instead of being 51.34 more it is only 
about 60 or 70 cents more, does not that show that the price 
is not increased by the amount of $1.34 per hundred pounds? 

Mr. WALSH. There is nothing that can show that the price 
paid for the Cuban sugar can be one penny less than it otherwise 
would be and $1.34 per hundred. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It simply shows that the Senator from Mon- 
tana has made his statements without examining the facts, as 
shown by the prices paid on importations in New York. I 
should advise him to Jook up the facts before he makes on the 
floor of the Senate statements that can not be verified by the 
records affecting a great industry of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana has made no state- 
ment that the record will not justify, and no statement that 
can be controverted, namely, that Cuban sugar costs the import 
price plus $1.34. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am willing to leave it to the record and 
the importer’s price in New York, and invite any man who is 
interested to investigate the statements made by the Senator 
from Montana and myself. He will find that time after time 
sugar from Cuba has sold in New York as much as T3 cents 
below the European price plus the duty. : 

If the Senator from South Dakota will pardon me further, 
the Senator from Montana seems to think that there has been 
a very slow and sluggish increase in the development of beet- 
sugar production in our country; and he has asked the Senator 
from South Dakota his opinion as to why, with these wonderful 
possibilities, there haye not been factories established long 
before this in South Dakota. With the permission of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, I desire to give the number of factories 
that were manufacturing beet sugar in the United States in 
1897, when the Dingley bill was enacted. 

In 1897 there were 7 factories manufacturing beet sugar in 
the United States. In 1898 there were 9. In 1899 there were 15. 
In 1900 there were 31. In 1901 there were 34. In 1962 there 
were 39. In 1903 there were 44. In 1904 there were 53. In 
1905 there were 51; there was a decline when Cuban reciprocity 
came in and disturbed the derelopment of the industry. In 
1906 there were 53, the same as in 1904. In 1907 there were 63. 
In 1908 there were 63. In 1909 there were 63. In 1910 there 
were 65. In 1911 there were 63. In 1912 there were 67. In 
1913 there were 73. So the number has increased, since the 
Dingley bill was passed, from 7 to 73. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Aud yet the same industry has been ruined 
by the agitation and the passage of the Cuban reciprocity bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I simply wished to inquire for information 
from the Senator from South Dakota why the factories did not 
come to his State, and I was wondering whether it was for the 
same reason that they have not multiplied in my State. Per- 
haps the Senator from Kansas can inform us as to that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from South Dakota will per- 
mit me, in the opinion of the Senator from Kansas, since this 
industry requires a large investment of capital in the establish- 
ment and the erection of a mill or a factory, running in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000, it is necessary to present to the 
minds of men who are to invest their capital in such an enter- 
prise conclusive proof that it is to be profitable. With the de- 
velopment of an industry that has only been of recent origin 
the Senator must know that it takes time to bring about that 
degree of certainty in the mind of the investor that the invest- 
ment will be a safe and a wise thing. The experiment has not 
been tried extensively in South Dakota, since we have been 
advancing gradually to ascertain where the soil and the climate 
will produce beets most successfully. I think it has been alto- 
gether reasonable that there should not have been any more 
rapid advancement in the establishment of this industry than 
there has been. As I said this morning, we have advanced 
more rapidly in our country since we began than any other 
country that has ever developed a domestic sugar supply. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, it may be well, from a na- 
tional standpoint, to refer briefly to the average price per pound 
at wholesale in New York during the years between 1870 and 
1910; this simply for the purpose of showing that, compara- 
tively speaking, no great burden is now imposed upon any class 
of people on account of the price of sugar. It has been cheap- 
ening all the while. 

In 1870 the price per pound at wholesale in New York—-the 
average price for the year—was 13.51 cents per pound. In 1880 
it was 9.80 cents. In 1890 it was 6.27 cents. In 1900 it was 5.32 
cents, In 1910 it was 4.97 cents. Take the consumptica of 
sugar in the United States as another proof that the price of 
sugar is not proying any great burden upon any class of con- 
sumers in this country. In 1830 the consumption per capita 
was 10.2 pounds. In 1840 it was 12.9 pounds per capita. In 
1850 it was 19.8 pounds per capita. In 1860 it was 29.6 pounds 
per capita. In 1870 it was 32.7 pounds per capita. In 1880 it 
was 39.5 pounds per capita. In 1890 it was 50.7 pounds per 
capita. In 1900 it was 50.9 pounds per capita. In 1010 it was 
79.9 pounds per capita of consumption, 

The broad assertion is frequently made that each individual 
in the United States consumes 80 pounds of sugar each year. 
Literally construed, that would mean that every man, woman, 
and child in the United States consumed each year 80 pounds 
of sugar. Of course we realize that this can not be true. Aside 
from the use of sugar in the manufacture of candies, I think a 
little over 50 pounds per capita is consumed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me there? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In connection with the figures which 
he has given showing the decline in price, I wish to remind the 
Senator that relatively the fall in the price of sugar has been 
very much greater than his figures would indicate, because 
while during the last 10 or 15 years the price of eyery other 
food commodity has been going up the price of sugar has been 
going down. So if we were to measure it by the other articles 
of food, we would find that the fall in the price of sugar has 
been very remarkable, indeed. 

Mr. STERLING. I realize that, and I thank the Senator for 
calling attention to that fact. 

The sugar industry appeals to me, from the national stand- 
point, because of the prospect within 10 years from now of pro- 
ducing in this country every pound of sugar we use with the 
establishment of the beet-sugar industry, or with the retention 
of the tariff, such as is suggested by the Senator from Kansas, 
that will afford reasonable protection to the industry. Is not 
that worth considering? Meanwhile, we shall not have increased 
the price of sugar in any degree whatever, nor shall we have bur- 
dened any part of our population to whom payment for the 
ordinary comforts of life is any burden at all. On the con- 
trary, if a tariff increases the price at all, this lower tariff 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas will reduce even the 
present low price. We shall in no event have burdened the con- 
sumer with any additional cost of sugar, and the eventual 
result will be the production of all the sugar we consume and 
of making sugar cheaper than it is-now. 

So I can not help but think, as I said at the outset, that here 
is one of the finest examples in all the tariff bill of the proper, 
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just. reasonable application of the protective-tariff principle; 
and I appeal to the same principle now and to-day that Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson invoked in their time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Montana a question. I think I understood 
him to say that the growth of the domestic sugar industry in 
Montana was prevented by the Havemeyers and some one else 
whose name I did not quite catch. Is that correct? 

Mr. WALSH. That they did intercept the building of a fac- 
tory at Bozeman I understood to be quite a well-established 
historical fact. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
of a factory? 

Mr. WALSH. That they prevented the building of a factory. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How did they do it? What was 
the process? : 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to-morrow morning to put 
the letters again in the Recorp—tletters from Mr. Morey to Mr. 
Havemeyer and from Mr. Havemeyer to Mr. Morey. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think they are trying to prevent 
the growth and development of the sugar industry now, aided 
by the Democratic Party. My mind was refreshed by the state- 
ment of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], who 
was a Member of the House, as was my friend from Mississippi 
[Mr. WitrramMs], at the time reciprocity with Cuba was per- 
fected. I resisted that attempt because I believed it would 
tend to arrest the development of our domestic sugar industry, 
which I regarded as of the utmost iraportance to the economic 
welfare of the American people. The effect of that legislation, 
in my judgment, was instantaneous and harmful. 

The industry was growing rapidly and private individuals 
were investing in the domestic sugar business. The moment 
that legislation was passed—indeed, during the preliminary agi- 
tation—many of those men took to cover and sold their interest 
in these local sugar factories. That interest, in many instances, 
was acquired by the men who had strongly opposed the devel- 
opment of the industry in this country, and by the very trust 
of which the Senator from Montana complains, until they ac- 
quired quite a considerable holding in the sugar-beet industry of 
my State; I do not know exactly how extensive. 

Mr. WALSH. So that the Senator may understand fully, 
the Mr. Merey that I spoke of is the president of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., which is distinctly a beet-sugar company, 
the Senator understands. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What composes the Great Western 
Sugar Co.? 

Mr. WALSH. The Great Western Sugar Co. is a company 
that owns a large number of factories in the State of Colorado 
and adjacent territory. It owns all of the stock of the Billings 
Sugar Co., which owns the factory at Billings, in my State. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it connected with the American 
Sugar Refining Co. or the Hayemeyer interests? 

Mr. WALSH. It is connected in just the same way that 
those in the Senator's State are. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. By the ownership of a minority 
interest? 

Mr. WALSH. The testimony before our committee the other 
day was to the effect that the same interests own 334 per cent 
of the stock of the Michigan Sugar Co. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is the Michigan Sugar Co.? 

Mr. WALSH. The Michigan Co. In the same way the same 
interests own 334 per cent of the stock of the Great Western 
Sugar Co., which owns all of the stock of the Billings factory. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mich- 
igan permit me an interruption? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I bave here a statement taken from the 
hearings of the Committee on Finance, giving the exact interest 
of the Havemeyer Co. in the beet-sugar plants. It gives the 
names of the plants, the kind of stock owned, the par value of 
the shares, the total issue, and the percentage owned by the 
Havemeyer interests. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator the date of that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This is under date of May 23,1911. I have 
been informed that the Havemeyer interests have sold quite 
largely of this stock. I may add, if the Senator will permit, 
that at the time this stock was acquired it evidently was the 
purpose of the sugar-refining trust to get control of the beet- 
sugar industry by the purchasing of shares of stock in as many 
factories as it could throughout the country; but in recent years 
it has concluded that it would be cheaper and easier to destroy 
the industry by free sugar than to control it by owning any 
interest in the stock. So it started on this campaign for free 
sugar some three or four years ago. 


That they prevented the building 


Mr. WALSH. I wish to make a slight contribution to the 
facts, because the Senator from Kansas might draw an errone- 
ous inference. The representative of the Michigan Beet Sugar 
Co. testified before our investigating committee only the other 
day that at the time the Hardwick testimony was taken they 
owned, my recollection is, 42 per cent of the stock of the Michi- 
gan Beet Sugar Co. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is given here as 35 per cent common and 
55 per cent preferred. So I presume, as to the average, that is 
about right. : 

Mr. WALSH. Let me finish. He went on to say, however, 
not that they were dissatisfied with the investment, but they 
were afraid of the Sherman Act, and they disposed of their 
stock down to 334—not because they thought they could accom- 
plish any end by getting free sugar, but they were afraid of 
the enforcement of the Sherman Act. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is just the point I want to 
make. When they undertook to pass this Cuban reciprocity 
they discouraged individual investments in that great enter- 
prise, and as a result the representatives of the refining com- 
pany set their agents to work and acquired a holding. The 
Michigan Sugar Co., however, does not mean the entire Michi- 
gan sugar industry. It means eight factories with an invest- 
ment of probably $5,000,000, but there is $20,000,000 invested 
in the sugar industry of Michigan alone. 

Mr. WALSH. My recollection is that they own nine fac- 
tories in that State. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Eight, I think, although I would 
not dispute the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Michigan will permit 
me, I will have this printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to haye it printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. BRISTOW. For information I will say the statement 
shows that of the Billings (Mont.) Sugar Co., referred to by 
the Senator, the trust owned 26 per cent of the common and 
38 per cent of the preferred, the Alameda Sugar Co. owned 49 
per cent, the Spreckels Sugar Co. 50 per cent, the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co. 49 per cent, the Amalgamated Sugar Co. preferred 
50 per cent, the Lewiston Sugar Co. 37 per cent, the Iowa 
Sugar Co. common 75 per cent, the Carver County Sugar Co. 
80 per cent, the Menominee River Sugar Co. 36 per cent, and 
the Continental Sugar Co. 35 per cent, 

The table submitted by Mr. Bristow is as follows: 


TRUST'S INTEREST IN BEET SUGAR. 


[From briefs and statements filed with the Committee on Finance, United 
States Senate, first print, p. 409. See Hardwick hearings, p. 100.] 


The American Sugar Honning Co interests in beet-sugar companies 


ay 23, 1911. 
Capital stock. 

Names of companies. Par 
Kind of stock. | Value 
shares. 
Alameda Sugar Co....... $25.00 
Spreckels Sugar Coo. 0 100. 00 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co.. H 1 
Amalgamated Sugar Co. 100.00 
Lewiston Sugar C(o 10.00 
e x. 

uding gS Sugar y 
Co., and Scottsbiut. | 580 
Michigan Sugar Co 100.00 
Towa Sugar C( o 100. 00 
Carver ty Sugar Co do 100. 00 
Menominee River Sugar 

Co. do. 10.00 
Continental Sugar Co. 00. 00 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very glad, indeed, that the 
Senator from Kansas has presented these figures. 

I desire to direct the attention of the Senate to this singular 
coincidence. Those ‘are figures gathered in 1911, and I venture 
the assertion, although I am not prepared to sustain it in detail, 
that the American Sugar Refining Co. or any of its owners have 
not purchased a share of stock in a domestic sugar company 
since the Democratic Party came into power pledged to free 
trade in sugar, and they will not buy any of that stock until 
you have passed your bill and the three years of strangulation 
depresses its value to the point at which they are willing to buy. 
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It would not surprise me at all if, discouraged and disheart- 
ened as the owners of these industries now are, they should dis- 
pose of their stock at any price to any purchaser, whether it be 
the American Sugar Refining Co. or anyone else. 

I dislike to think that this vast investment of $20,000,000 of 
money invested by the people of my State is to be thus dissi- 

ted by a bare majority of the Democratic caucus. If that in- 

ustry is throttled, as I believe it will be, the stock will be 
‘picked up by its arch competitor, the Sugar Trust, and compe- 
tition in the field of domestic sugar production will have disap- 
peared entirely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; of course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the Senator from Michigan to 
say that the Sugar Trust will pick up this stock at their own 
price. I have understood him on a previous occasion to say 
that if sugar went on the free list there would not be any 
industry. Then would the Sugar Trust have any temptation 
to take it at nothing? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why should they pick it up then? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They will be tempted to do it 
because the eountry will understand, indeed it is understood 
now, that the lease of power the Democratic Party is enjoying 
is but temporary. There will be a reaction perhaps in the 
value of this stock when the right of the public is again 
asserted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the power of the Democratie Party is 
temporary and we are not going to stay in long enough to bring 
on this calamity, and it is so certain that the Sugar Trust is 
going to pick it all up, why spend all this time demurring and 
debating and talking and describing the calamity and telling 
what great distress there is going to be, and suffering, and so 
forth? Why not just pass the bill and then turn us out of 
power and reestablish your lines and go ahead? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Mississippi is 
the last man on the other side of the Chamber who should make 
such an observation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Mississippi in a 
formal statement over his own signature, in which he was 
joined by the Senator from Texas and several other Senators 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; in other words 

Mr. SMITE of Michigan.: Absolutely promised that the con- 
dition we confront to-day in this bill would never exist. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator says that we are not going 
to confront these conditions, and it is going to be merely a 
temptation—— 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We are confronting it now. The } 


industry is suffering to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Merely a temptation to the Sugar Trust 
to get rieh by pieking up beet-sugar factories. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Yes; you confront that situation 
now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi has a per- 
fectly distinct recollection of what he said. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know he has. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. But the Senator did not say in one breath 
that an industry was going to be devastated and in the next 
breath that there was a bunch of financiers in the country that 
was going out to buy it up. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Mississippi never 
8 01 anything in one breath, and I did not accuse him of that 

t. 


Now, Mr. President, I say that the domestic sugar industry | 


to-day is discouraged ; that the value of its stock bas dropped from 
nearly par to less than 50 cents on the dollar because of this 
unfavorable legislation; and when it gets to the point where 
the trust conceive it to be to their advantage to pick it up they 
will do it and thereafter monopolize the sugar business, 

Mr. WILLIAMS: But if it is totally ruined, could it ever 
reach that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; just the moment you dispose 

of the domestic competition in sugar every intelligent man knows 
that the trust can regain what it has spent by adding the merest 
fraction to the cost of sugar. 

I do not believe that the course which our friends upon the 
other side are urging will give the consumer cheaper sugar, at 
least permanently, but if will give the consumer one source of 
supply and the price will depend largely on eaprice. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and all other Senators upon that side of the 
Chamber know that this bill will restrict the ffeld of competition, 


One of the most consistent men upon that side of the Chamber 
in his attitude regarding this question is my distinguished 


friend from Kentucky [Mr. James]. He does not undertake to 
reconcile what you are about to do with the past history of your 
party or your individual professions, but he acts upon the theory 
that there are more sugar users than there are sugar producers. 
Therefore he will open the door for them to get their supplies 
from any part of the world, little realizing that the most gigantic 
Sugar Trust in the world has bent its every endeavor to bring 
about this result. 

Not long ago E was in southern California, and two farmers 
took me to a sugar factory which had been built at Santa Ana. 
That factory cost $700,000, and it was built by the farmers in 
that vicinity; not only the men who owned the soil from which 
the beets could be produced, but other farmers. 

They had no relation with any trust in the world. They be- 
lieved it to be a desirable business and they went Into it as 
an investment. It is not too much for me to say that since the 
party to which you belong has triumphed and your free-trade 
purpose has been understood these enterprising men have be- 
come discouraged and feel that the money they have put into 
this industry has been largely wasted, at least for the time 
being. If divisions in our party are reconciled, and I am hope- 
ful they will be, this will be your last tariff law for a generation, 
and the party of protection to American industry and labor will 
again assert its dominance in American affairs. How idle it is 
to curtail the world’s sugar production by putting a prosperous 


and growing industry out of business for the sole purpose of 
again trying out an old and exploded theory of Government 


that has never worked successfully in any part of the world. 
If the world’s supply of sugar is diminished those that are 
left in the business can raise the price to suit their convenience 
and necessities. The fall of these industries in Michigan and 
other States will enable the American Sugar Refining Co. to 


recoup all it spends in achieving the result, and that expense 


will ultimately be paid by the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Just one moment and I am going 
to suspend, because I had no thought of making any extended 
remarks. 

I have just been reading the speech of a distinguished leader 
of the Democratic Party in the past, the author of the last 
Democratic tariff bill, one of the most brilliant men and one of 
the best informed men, I think, who has ever had leadership 
in-your party! refer to the Jate Congressman from West 
Virginia, Hon. William L. Wilson. While Prof. Wilson's eco- 


nomie training tended toward free trade he did not hesitate 


to say that sugar, above all things, should not be put upon the 
free list. 
He did not hesitate to say that it was a mistake in the tariff 


bill of 1890 when sugar went upon the free list, even bountyized - 


as it was, and he restored the sugar duties in the Wilson- 
Gorman bill. Whether he did it because he foresaw that we 
could produce sugar here, that it would diversify the employ- 
ment of our people and retain the vast sums that we expended 
for it from year to year in the circulating medium of the coun- 
try, thus stimulating other industries, I do not know, but I do 
know that he deprecated the idea of placing sugar upon the free 
list, as many Senators on the other side of the Chamber now do 
in their hearts. If he desired to maintain a duty upon it, either 
for protection or revenue, he was wiser than the leaders of the 
Democratic Party to-day, because this vast revenue that you are 
sacrificing, these industries that you are imperiling, this doctrine 
that you are establishing, I think, almost for the first time in 
the history of the Republic, will bring disaster. 

While many investors in my State were driven to sell their 
holdings in sugar factories, I would not have you believe 
that the American Sugar Refining Co. is a eopartner in all these 
industries. I have a letter before me now from the German- 
American Sugar Co., of Bay City, in which they say that they 
have had no representative in Washington; that they are iden- 
tified with no combination of sugar producers; that they have 
attended no meetings of such an organization; but that they 
are intensely and deeply interested in preserving their property. 

Mr. President, I think it is idle for us to even hope that the 
other side will favorably consider the suggestions made by the 
Senator from Kansas. His suggestions have not always met 
my favor. I am not always in accord with the Senator from 
Kansas. That perhaps is not to his diseredit; possibly it is to 
mine. But upon this proposition, which he has studied with 
so much care, I think as he thinks, that if Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber were freed from an iron-hound caucus 
rule under which they seem to be operating, they would accept 
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the suggestions of the Senator from Kansas and protect these 
industries, and thus make certain that a million of dollars a 
week would come into the Treasury of the United States at a 
time when, in my judgment, that revenue is most sadly needed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I am not going to yield to 
the Senator now. I see in his eye a spirit of deviltry which 
so often characterizes him on the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I just want to ask a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I know. In one breath? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just a plain question, that is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, I know it will be very em- 
barrassing tô me; but all right. What is the question? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Probably it will be. The Senator is now 
advising us to take the advice of the Senator from Kansas. I 
understand that the proposjtion of the Senator from Kansas 
now is just what it was at the last Congress, I want to ask 
the Senator from Michigan if he then took the advice of the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I voted with him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You did? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I voted with him, and I am 
very glad to acknowledge that he displayed great wisdom in 
what he did. The Senator’ surely did not want to embarrass 
me by saying I was a recent convert to the teachings of the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I had not known that the Senator voted 
for it at the last session of Congress, I would not have asked 
him the question, to be perfectly frank with him. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I voted for his amendment because 
I saw in it a compromise which I thought would be helpful and 
would preserve the industry. 

I did not intend to say even so much as I have said. I rose 
for the purpose of putting into the Record a letter written to 
me by the German-American Sugar Co., of Bay City, Mich. This 
independent company has stated its case so aptly that I feel I 
ean not add to the discussion better than by having the letter 
read, and I send it to the Secretary’s desk for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want merely to say a word before 
the Secretary reads the letter. I haye also a letter, under date 
of May 31, from the German-American Sugar Co., in which 
they say: 

That this 3 has never authorized any 
own executive officers to represent it at Washington * 

That during the pending of the present tariff bill before Congress 
this company has had no representative at Washington. 

That this company is not affiliated in any way with other manu- 
facturers, 

It relies implicitly upon the intelligence and patriotism of 
Congress to protect it in its rights. Now, if the Secretary will 
read the letter, that is all I care to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

GERMAN-AMERICAN SUGAR CO., 
Bay City, Mich., April 26, 1913. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In protesting against the removal of or a drastic cut in 
the present sugar tariff the German-American Sugar Co. desires to state 
that it is a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Mich- 
igan. It owns and operates two beet-sugar manufacturing plants, one 
at Bay City, Mich., with a capacity of 1,400 tons of beets per day, and 
one at Paulding, Ohio, having a dally capacity of 800 tons. It is abso- 
lutely independent of any of the eastern refiners or beet-sugar manufac- 
turers by ownership of stock or otherwise. ý 

With our factory equipment and general organization we believe this 
company is in a ition to manufacture sugar as cheaply as any of 
the 16 factories In this State or of the 5 in Ohio. During the last 
eight years the net profits of this company, including all by-products, 
ed per 100 pounds of sugar only a trifle in excess of 50 per 


have averag 
cent of the present tariff on Cuban sugar. 

Free ar would absolutely kill the beet and cane sugar industry in 
the Unit States, as we can not compete against the cheap labor of 
foreign sugar-producing countries, where the farm and — f wages 
are less than one-half of what they are in this country and where the 
cost of beets per 100 pounds of sugar is from $1.14 to $1.23 less than 
American sugar manufacturers are paying American farmers. 

The intense farming necessary to the successful growing of sugar 
beets improves the land and increases the yield of other crops grown in 
rotation with sugar beets. This increase is estimated by eminent 
French and German agricultural scientists to be not less than 50 per 
cent, and the value of the industry is recognized by foreign Govern- 
ments by the protection which they give it. The av e duties of all 
European countries on sugar is 4.43 cents per pound. The United 
States duty on Cuban sugar is 1.34 cents per pound. The United King- 
dom, Switzerland, and Denmark are the only ropean countries having 
a lower sugar tariff than that of this country. 

During the beet-growing season an average of from 800 to 1,000 
laborers for each sugar factory will leave the congested cities and go 
to the farms to work in the t fields. A large percentage of these 


rson other than its 


laborers purchase farms and become valuable acquisitions to the com- 


munities-into which they move, thas affording substantial assistance to 
the “ back-to-the-farm ” propaganda. 

There has been no important movement on the part of the people of 
this country in favor of free sugar. The agitation for free sugar was 
started and has been continued by the eastern refiners of foreign raw 
sugars solely for the purpose of annihilating the domestic beet-sugar 
industry an purong out of business their only competitors. 

The elimination of the beet and cane sugar industries of this country 
would reduce the world's production of sugar by approximately 1,000,- 
000 tons per year, the effect of which must necessarily be for ultimately 
higher prices to the consumer. 

Pound for pound the manufacture of refined sugar from beets in this 
country is worth infinitely more to our farmers, our laborers, our bank- 
ing and industrial institutions, and our railroads than js the process of 
— —— the foreign raw sugar imported into this country by the eastern 

S. 

Domestic beet sugar reduces the cost of sugar to the consumer, as it 
is always sold at least 10 cents per 100 pounds under the price of 
eastern refiners. This difference in price frequently is 20 cents, and at 
times has been as great as 40 cents r hundred pounds. During 
October of 1911 beet sugar was put on the market at over $1 less per 
hundred pounds than the eastern refiners were asking. 

In 1898 there were produced in the United States 36,368 short tons 
of beet sugar. In 1911 the production was 606,033 short tons. The 
rapid growth of the industry during these years is evidence that the 
domestic industry, if not stop by adverse tariff legislation, will soon 
develop to such an extent that local competition will guarantee the 
continuation of low sugar prices. The average New York wholesale 
price of standard granulated sugar for the year 1880 was 9.8 cents 
per und. Willett & Gray, in their Daily Sugar Trade Journal of 
April 19, 1913, say: “All refiners now asking 4.20 cents less 2 per cent.” 

The increase in the United States wholesale prices of 33 articles of 
farm and food products for the 10 years beginning with the year 1900 
ranges all the way from potatoes, at 14.4 per cent, to salt pork, at 89.9 
per cent, including sugar beets at 26.8 per cent, while sugar, during the 
same period, decreased in 22 7 per cent. 

Sugar is only to a small extent a necessity, as about 40 per cent of 
the sugar consumed in this country enters into the manufacture of 
candies, chewing gum, chewing tobacco, liquors, etc., in which the 
quantity of sugar entering the retail package is so small that it would 
not affect the retail price. Therefore 40 per cent of whatever revenue 
is lost to the Government through a reduction in the tariff on sugar 
would never reach the consumer, but would go directly into the pockets 
of the manufacturers of these articles. 

The proposed tariff legislation provides for a 25 per cent reduction 
in the present sugar rates, free sugar in 1916, and an income tax to 
make up the deficiency. 

The repen per capita consumption of sugar in the United States is 
about 80 pounds per year, 40 per cent of which enters into the manu- 
facture of articles not necessities, as mentioned above. This leaves a 

‘ capita consumption of 48 pounds, upon which the reduction in 
arif might affect the consumer, The 8 effective duty on Cuban 
sugar is $1.34 per hundred pounds. A 25 per cent reduction would 
make the tariff $1.01, in round numbers, a difference of 33 cents per 
hundred pounds. Applying this 33 cents to the 48 pounds shown as 2 
result an annual per capita saving of 15.8 cents. Free sugar would 
effect an annual per capita saving of 64.3 cents. In other words, this 
propone legislation would cripple for three years a most important 
agricultural industry, one whose product has shown since 1898 a con- 
sistent annual decline in average price, and at the end of the three 
years would kill the industry outright, thus patting out of business 
an industry that is to-day protecting the = lic against the forei 
sugar exchanges and eastern refiners. And if the public were the 
gainers, what would it amount to? At the utmost about the value of 
one extra package of chewing gum per month, and that only until the 
beet-sugar industry had become extinct. The ponus would then be at 
the me of the monopoly this new tariff would have strengthened. 

If with free sugar the proposed income tax does not yield a large 
enough revenue, it will mean an increased income tax. as the Govern- 
ment must collect from the people in some form Sufficient funds for 
its maintenance. No tax could be more equitable than the tax on 
sugar, which every person in the country would pay in proportion to 
their consumption of sugar and amounting annually to so smail a 
figure that it would not be felt. 

As long as the people must support the Government. it would be 
better to secure the revenue by the tax on sugar and continue a legiti- 
mate industry than to impose an increased income tax, lose the domestic 
sugar industry and the protection it affords the consumer against even- 
tually higher prices. 

A recognized authority sums up the situation very tersely: 

“It might be said that if the domestic sugar industry is no longer 
an infant industry, asen, protection on its own account, it has 
reached a point where it requires protection on account of the domestic 
consumer.” 

Yours, very truly, E. WILSON CRESSEY, 
Sceretary and General Manager. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in the last Congress, when we 
were dealing with the sugar schedule sent over as a separate 
measure from the other House, I discussed the question at 
length. I then went very elaborately into the history of the 
sugar industry and gave reasons, which seemed to me conclu- 
sive, for the maintenance of a duty upon sugar. I have no in- 
tention, therefore, of detaining the Senate with a repetition of 
those detailed arguments; but I do desire, before we take a vote 
upon this schedule, to summarize the reasons which lead me to 
believe that it is perhaps—although I am aware this may sound 
like a very extravagant statement—the most entirely inde- 
fensible proposition in this entire bill. 

The portion of the country from which I come has no interest 
whatever in the sugar industry in the United States. By that 
statement I mean that we have no beet-sugar industry at all 
there. Therefore my feeling regarding this matter is in no de- 
gree local; and I shall discuss it simply from the standpoint of 
proper revenue taxation, of proper protection, and of a wise 
policy in regard to a great industry. 
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First, let me speak of the sugar duty as a revenue raiser. 
Every civilized country in the world, I believe without exception, 
raises revenue by a duty or by an internal-revenue tax, or both, 
on sugar. Even England, which is the one free-trade country 
and which maintains the system to which I assume the Demo- 
cratic Party desires to attain as soon as possible—even Eng- 
land now imposes a duty of 39 cents per hundred pounds on 
sugar. The renson for the universal acceptance of sugar as a 
revenue raiser is because it fulfills all the conditions which 
economists have laid down as desirable in the imposition of 
taxation. It is easily collected; it is collected with certainty; 
it yields a large revenue; it imposes a burden that is but little 
felt by the consumer; and naturally it distributes the tax with 
a reasonable approach to fairness over all the community in 
proportion to the amount that each person is able to pay. For 
these reasons all the civilized world, as I have said, uses sugar 
as a reyenue producer. ‘This bill casts it aside entirely. It not 
only abandons, in round numbers, $60,000,000 of revenue, but 
it declines to raise any revenue from sugar at all. I can see 
absolutely no defense for the complete abolition of the duty if 
we are approaching this question merely from the standpoint 
of taxation upon consumption. 

Mr. President, I pass to the question of beet sugar. If all the 
duties and all the bounties and all the advantages that are given 
to beet sugar throughout the world were to be abolished and it 
were to be left in competition with tropical cane sugar, and 
neither should receive any help from any government at all, 
tropical cane would extinguish the beet-sugar industry through- 
out the world in a comparatively few years. The beet-sugar 
industry can not be maintained without certain tariff adyan- 
tages or bounties against tropical cane sugar. That has been 
demonstrated by the experience of a hundred years. Every- 
where the beet-sugar industry has been developed either by 
duties or bounties, or both, and has received and does receive 
to-day protection wherever it exists and flourishes. Therefore 
the reason for the establishment of the great beet-sugar indus- 
try of the world—for it has become a very great industry, 
indeed—must be sought elsewhere than in the narrow ground of 
protection to a domestic industry alone. 

It found its origin, as we all know and as has been re- 
peatedly stated here, in the belief of the first Napoleon, that it 
was absolutely necessary that France should be independent in 
regard to this great necessary of life. The control of the seas, 
which had passed into the hands of England, prevented France 
drawing her sugar supply from the islands of the West Indies, 
and sugar advanced to a fantastic price throughout France. It 
was this condition which led the first Napoleon to believe that 
it was absolutely necessary for the safety of the country, 
wholly apart from the question of developing an industry, to 
make the country independent of foreign sugar. There the beet- 
sugar cultivation began. 

After many fluctuations it not only was thoroughly estab- 
lished in France but also in Germany, in Russia, and in other 
European countries. It was established, as in France, by a 
system of protective duties and bounties, and in many cases by 
very large bounties. 

It was discovered after a time that the development of the 
beet-sugar industry led to an immense increase in productivity 
in the land for other agricultural products; that it had a value 
which probably was not anticipated by those who started the 
industry with a view simply to the industrial independence of 
the country. Only then, by Government aid, either direct, in the 
form of bounties, or by protective duties, has the beet-sugar 
industry anywhere been raised to its present proportions. 

The only countries which for many, many years gave no as- 
sistance to the beet-sugar industry were England and the 
United States. England, indeed, carried her free-trade princi- 
ples so far that she permitted the practical ruin of her West 
Indian Islands by the bounty-fed beet sugar of the continental 
countries. 

In the United States no help was given to the beet-sugar in- 
dustry until comparatively recent times; or, rather, there was 
no attempt to benefit it by the sugar duties which were imposed 
in this country for the maintenance of the sugar industry in 
Louisiana, and also for revenue; but comparatively recently 
the beet-sugar industry in this country was taken up and largely 
developed. The development of that great industry in this 
country has been thoroughly covered to-day by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow], and there is no need of my entering 
upon any repetition of what he has said. It has now come to 
the point of producing, in round numbers, 700,000 tons of sugar 
per annum. 

No beet-sugar industry anywhere has ever lived in competition 
with tropical cane sugar; and if we do not confer any advantage 
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upon it ours will not live in competition with tropical cane 
sugar. That is the whole case so far as the beet-sugar industry 
is concerned. There is no need to go into the details of how 
much it costs to produce a pound of sugar here or there. The 
broad, historic fact remains that the beet-sugar industry, un- 
helped and unprotected, can not live against the competition 
of the tropical cane sugar. Therefore, if we throw it open to that 
competition, it is doomed; and, of course, with it goes the Louisi- 
ana cane sugar, which probably costs more per pound to pro- 
duce than does beet sugar; and the production of our islands 
of Porto Rico and Hawaii will be very greatly injured. 

To sacrifice $60,000,000 of revenue; to cause the extinction of 
a great and valuable industry, valuable primarily to the agri- 
cultural interests of our country; to take away that competition 
which has acted to control the price of cane sugar, surely ought 
not to be done without very conclusive reasons. 

Who will be benefited by it? The consumer will not be bene- 
fited by it, and there never has been the slightest indication that 
the consumers of the country have taken the slightest interest 
in the movement for free sugar. When there is a popular 
movement for the remoyal of a duty or a tax on an article of 
general consumption, the signs and manifestations of such a 
movement are entirely unmistakable. If you will take the 
trouble to turn back to the history of the corn-law agitation in 
England in the first half of the last century, you will see at a 
glance what a real popular agitation is against a tax on an 
article of food of prime necessity. There has been nothing of 
that sort in this case. There has been no demand from the 
public in regard to this article. 

The reason for the indifference of the public to it is twofold: 
In the first place, the revenue collected through sugar is but 
slightly felt by the consumer—so slightly that it would not in 
the least stimulate him to make any movement against the duty. 
In the second place, the consumer knows, from the daily pur- 
chases of his household, that sugar almost alone has not shared 
in the great rise which most of the articles of daily consumption 
have shown during the last 10 or 15 years. 

I have here the average wholesale prices of sugar, taken from 
the Statistical Abstract of the Government, beginning in 1882 
and coming down to 1912. The price of sugar, like the prices 
of all commodities largely dealt in, fluctuates from day to day, 
from week to week, from month to month, and fram year to year. 
according to the crop conditions; but when you take a period of 
30 years, and the average price of the article during each of 
those years, you get a trend in the price which is unmistakable. 
It will show you that the price is either rising or falling, and 
that the conditions of the commodity are such that a rise or a 
fall in the future may be with some confidence predicted. 

If you will examine the figures, which I will print in full, 
you will see that the whole movement of the price of sugar has 
been downward. As I have said, it fluctuates; it may rise from 
one year to another, but the general movement over 30 years is 
downward. These figures begin in 1882 when sugar was selling 
at wholesale at 9.35 cents per pound. It has come down 
gradually to the present time. In 1883 it was 8 cents; then 
comes a period when it sold at 6 cents, then a period of 7 cents, 
then of 6 cents; then comes a long period when it was rather 
more than 44 cents, on an average. In 1900 and 1901 it went 
to something over 5 cents. Then it went back again to 4 cents 
and a fraction; in 1905 it went to a little over 5 cents; then it 
went down and remained at 4 cents and a fraction until 1911; 
in 1911 the average price was 5.34 cents; in 1912, 5.04 cents; and 
the quotation of August 7, 1913, is 4.60 cents. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to suggest to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that during this year it has been as low as 4.6 
in New York when the domestic beet-sugar supply was being 
marketed, which is the lowest on record. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. In other words, it is absolutely 
demonstrated that the price of sugar has declined; and there is 
no indication of any substantial rise, which is probably owing 
to the fact that in good years the production of sugar, both 
beet and cane, has outrun the consumption, and that it con- 
tinues to do so. Therefore it is impossible to advance as an 
argument for placing sugar on the free list that it would tend 
to lower the high cost of living, for sugar has declined and not 
advanced in price. 


As to sugar being cheapened to the consumer even below the 
present price, I see no reason to suppose that there will be, or 
indeed that there can be, any material reduction in the price 


of sugar under any circumstances. 
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I do not believe you can push the world's price of sugar very 
much lower than it is to-day. But what would be the direct 
effect in our own country? In the course of a comparatively 
few years you would remove the one competitor within the 
borders of the United States of tropical cane sugar coming to 
us through the refineries. Anyone who will study these figures 
and prices Ill see at once the truth of the proposition which was 
so well stated by the Senator from Kansas to-day, and which I 
need not repeat, that the moment the beet-sugar crop appears on 
the market it lowers the price of sugar in the United States. 

If this demand for free sugar did not come from the con- 
sumer—and it certainly did not—whence did it come? I have 
been able to discover only one active supporter of free sugar, 
and that is the Federal Sugar Refining Co. For a long time 
the American Sugar Refining Co. was the one great refinery, 
which had absorbed all the small refineries which formerly 
existed and came to be known as the Sugar Trust, and we 
are apt to speak of it in that way; but there are now two other 
great refineries which started up as rivals of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. One is known as the Arbuckles and the 
other is the Federal Sugar Refining Co., which, I believe, we 
owe to the efforts of some members of the Spreckels family. 

The interests of those three great refineries—the old Amer- 
ican Sugar Refinery Co., commonly known as the trust, and 
the two other refineries—are identical. So far as the duty 
on sugar is concerned, there is nothing to choose between them. 
It is for the interest of every one of those refineries to have 
sugar come here free, or with a very small duty, to put a 
stop to the beet-sugar production, or, if they can not extinguish 
it, to check its growth, and then they will be in command of the 
market with the tropical cane sugar. 

I do not regard the agitation carried on by the Federal Sugar 
Co. as being in the interest of the consumer. They have never 
seemed to me to be philanthropists, but to be engaged in mak- 
ing as much money as possible. In the year 1911 there was a 
shortage in sugar, and the price rose very sharply. All the 
sugar refineries advanced their price; but this friend of the 
consumer, which has been putting in its sugar barrels pathetic 
appeals in red print, saying how much benefit it would be to 
the man who bought sugar to bave free sugar, put its price 
higher than that of the American Sugar Refining Co. I think 
the American Sugar Refining Co. raised its price to 7.25 cents 
per pound, while the Federal Refining Co.’s price went up to 
7.50 cents. I suppose that was to indicate its particular affec- 
tion for the consumer. It was said, and I believe truthfully, 
that the American Sugar Refining Co. cleared something like 
$14,000,000 that year and the other two companies in proportion. 
The companies making these great increases in the price of sugar 
were not checked in their disinterested work until the beet- 
sugar crop get on the market, and you can take the price list 
and see how then the price that they had made dropped under 
the competition of beet sugar, even in that year of scarcity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if he is willing to state that he believes that if refined 
sugar had been at that time upon the free list these refiners 
could have effected that increase in the price? 

Mr. LODGE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I wish to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks putting refined sugar on the free list will help the re- 
finers of the United States? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it will help them enormously. Those 

three great refineries control all the refining of sugar in the 
United States. F- 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have been proceeding hitherto upon the 
theory that wherever you let in a finished product from abroad 
as against a finished product in the United States you hurt the 
producer of the finished product within the United States. Now, 
the Senator is taking the position that letting the finished 
product come in free will help the producer of the finished 
product in the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, general economic principles are 
all very well if you leave out of sight all the conditions. The 
Senator forgets the Brussels convention; he forgets that all the 
markets of the civilized world are tied up in conventional 
territory and nonconventional territory, and that they settle 
how much shall go into them and what the price of sugar 
shall be. They do not want to break down the refineries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think I forget that. If I did 
forget it, I forgot it unconsciously, nor did I forget the ordinary 
stock argument of protectionists in connection with questions 
generally. For example, that it costs so much more for labor 
in an American refinery than it does in a German or English 
refinery; that it costs so much more for the standard of living 


here, and various other things. This is the first time I have 
heard the doctrine—and I am not quarreling with it—that the 
free entrance of a finished product does not necessarily put the 
American producer of that finished product out of business 
beeause of the higher wages that he must pay, and for other 
reasons, 

So far as concerns there being any world agreement with re- 
gard to sugar, the Senator must know as well as I do that these 
so-called conventions are founded upon existing tax laws, and 
when the tax laws are abolished and the whole world is permitted 
to refine sugar from Cuba and the Danish possessions, as well as 
from the balance of the world, those conventions can not be up- 
held and continued. p 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we are not in that convention. 
That was a convention made by the beet-sugar producing coun- 
tries of Europe. They were finally forced into it by Great Brit- 
ain, which began to see the direction in which bounty-fed sugar 
was leading her. I have not any question that the rates of 
wages in foreign refineries are more than they are here; but as 
to the business of refining sugar, of course what our sugar re- 
fineries deal with is the raw sugar, imported, in the main, from 
Cuba. They take that raw sugar and refine it here; that is all 
they do. Their source of supply is near at hand; there are only 
three of them in the field; they are in close connection with the 
sugar interests abroad; and I think it will be found that they 
will remain in control of the market; I have not any question 
that they will. I do not believe for one moment that they 
would advocate free sugar if they did not think it was for their 
profit. I do not think it would be quite as profitable to them as 
a very low duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I notice the Senator uses the plural pro-, 
noun and says “they.” I believe the evidence shows that the 
Federal Refining Co. advocated free sugar and the American Re- 
fining Co., generally known as the Sugar Trust, testified that 
they were opposed to it. 

Mr. LODGE. No; none of them were opposed to it. The 
American Sugar Refining Co. did not meddle at all. Arbuckles 
took occasion to write mea letter, after I drew the report on the 
last tariff bill, to say they were earnestly for it. I am certain 
the American Sugar Refining Co. desire the reduction. I believe 
a very low duty would suit them a little better, but I think they 
can get along without a very low duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My impression was from the testimony 
and what they said that the American Refining Co. and Ar- 
buckles wanted a very low duty on raw sugar and a reduction 
on refined sugar, with a differential that would render them 
secure. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; that is an ideal situation, but they, 
are practical men and they are anxious to get the best they 
can, and the best they can get is free sugar. Of course, 
in the early days, the American Sugar Refining Co., being 
alarmed and knowing what was happening, started in to get 
a large interest in the beet-sugar industry for their own pro- 
tection. At one time they owned nearly half the stock in 
many of the refineries. Either because they found it was im- 
possible to continue that policy, or because of late years they 
had hopes of better arrangements for themselves, E think they 
have not of late pursued it, but, of course, it would be of profit 
to them to close all the beet-sugar refineries which are now 
seattered through the West and supply the local market and 
have the benefit of freight protection against the refined sugar 
of the eastern refineries. 

I can not see, Mr. President, that this can be of any benefit 
except to the refiners. It leaves them without a domestic com- 
petitor; it lenves them to take full advantage, as they did in 
1911, of any temporary shortage and keep it up. In those four 
months of that shortage the refineries made more money just 
on that turn than was made by all the beet-sugar factories in 
the country. They have this great control. Two of them are 
called independents. One is called a trust. They are just as 
like as three peas in a pod, there is no difference, they are 
equally interested, and they are equally determined to get just 
as much for their sugar as the traffle will bear. They have 
made this agitation simply because they thought there was 
money in it. The repulsive thing about the Federal Sugar Co. 
is the hypocrisy of their whole campaign. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say a word in closing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Speaking of the Federal Sugar Refining 
Co., the Senator from Massachusetts will remember that this 
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year, indeed at this very time, I do not have in mind the exact 
quotation, but I have it up to within a week, that company is 
charging about 40 cents a hundred pounds more for refined 
sugar than it did last March, though it is not paying any more 
for raw sugar at all. 

There is no beet sugar on the market now, and they simply 
put up the price 40 cents a hundred pounds higher than it was 
then, although they are paying exactly the same for their raw 
product. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not in the least blame the man who is en- 
gaged in the business for making as much profit as he honestly 
can on the product which he manufactures; but when he travels 
down here and spends thousands and thousands of dollars in 
getting up imaginary associations and sending out circulars on 
the ground that what he wants to do is not to make money, but 
to help the consumer and make sugar cheaper to the people on 
whom he raises the price the instant he gets a chance—that 
phase of the thing, I think, is simply repulsive. 

I wanted to speak of the effect on trade and commerce, some- 
thing which I think is a good deal overlooked. In three years 
sugar goes on the free list under this bill. The Cuban treaty 
becomes valueless to the Cubans and they undoubtedly will give 
us notice and the treaty will be abandoned. I take the figures 
for 11 months. They are not the figures for a year. The trade 
with these islands has not been as good during the past year as 
it was the preyious year. I will take the 11 months from June 
30, 1912, to May 31, 1913. There has been some falling off. One 
hundred and twenty million dollars were the imports from 
Cuba, almost all sugar. Our exports to Cuba were $61,000,000. 
Qur total trade with that island was $181,000,000. 

With Porte Rico, that small island of our own, our imports 
were $42,000,000 in 1912, our exports $37,000,000, making a total 
of $80,000,000. For the 11 months ending May 31 of this year 
the imports from Perto Rico were $35,000,000, the exports 
$29,000,000; in all, $65,000,000 was our trade with Porto Rico 
for the 11 months. 

Our total trade with Austria-Hungary for an entire year was 
only $45,000,000, and the trade of the little island of Porto Rico 
alone with this country is $20,000,000 more than the trade with 
Austria-Hungary; it is $20,000,000 more than our trade with 
Spain; it is $23,000,000 more than our trade with Russia. 

Our trade with Cuba far exceeds our trade with Italy, Our 
trade with Cuba more than equals our entire trade with Aus- 
tria, Spain, and Russia. 

With Hawaii our total trade for the 11 months ending May 
81 last was $65,000,000, the same as with Porto Rico. 

With the Philippines our total trade was $42,000,000, a falling 
off from the previous year. I will print the statement for the 
previous year. It was then $46,000,000. Forty-two million 
dollars was our total trade with those islands. They took 
$23,000,000 of our exports. Hawaii took $28,000,000, Porto 
Rico $29,000,000, and Cuba $65,000,000 of American products. 
The total trade for the 11 months ending May 31, 1913, with 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines was $353,000,000. 
That is larger than our trade with all the European countries 
put together, except France, Germany, and England. It is a 
very large trade. 

Now, the Cuban trade you are going substantially to kill in 
three years. You have cut down already the trade with Porto 
Rico. The sugar crop there is going to be reduced. It is fall- 
ing off this year, owing to the fact that the small planters and 
growers, with the prospect before them of this bill and free 
sugar, can not borrow the necessary money from the banks to 
carry on the business. If you will look over the court records in 
Porto Rico you will find that a great many small sugar producers 
have already gone into the hands of receivers. That means, of 
course, a reduction in their ability to buy from us. Their trade 
will be reduced. The same thing is true of Hawaii, and the 
same thing will be true of the Philippines. 

Mr. President, to put sugar on the free list in three years you 
give up for nothing all that revenue about the imposition of 
which no one complains, and in a few years destroy a great 
beet-sugar industry in this country which is not only yalaable 
to the consumer but valuable to the agricultural interests of the 
whole country. You benefit only three great refineries and dam- 
age a great and growing trade with these islands which want 
to trade only with us, and must trade practically only with us. 

I think, Mr. President, it is not only cruel to the industries 
Involved, but I think economically it is the most indefensible 
action that can possibly be taken in any revenue bill. 

I suggest that these two little tables be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to one fact. Canada, our neighbor 
on the north, produces very little sugar. There is only one fac- 
tory, I think, in Alberta. She has a duty on sugar only two- 
thirds of what our duty is. Yet the price of sugar in Montreal 
is nearly always higher than it is in New York. The reason of 
that is on account of the home production of sugar in the United 
States. There can be no other reason. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘There can be no other reason. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopee] spoke of sugar being an article of universal 
taxation. In this connection I have a table showing the tax 
that is levied on sugar by the various countries. It represents 
the tax that was levied in 1912. I should like to incorporate 
it in the Recorp. I might call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to some of the amounts that are levied as 
taxes by the various countries. On pure sugar England’s tax 
is 40 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. LODGE. I think I said 39. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is approximately 40 cents; it is 39.9 
eents. Switzerland, 79 cents; the German Empire, $1.51; Bel- 
gium, $1.75; Denmark, $1.90; France, $2.36; Norway, $2.43; 
Russia, $2.49; Spain, $3.27; Austria-Hungary, $3.49; Sweden, 
$3.64; Bulgaria, $4.15; the Netherlands, $4.91; Greece, $4.98; 
Servia, $5.24; Roumania, $5.67; Italy, $6.21; Portugal, $7.09; 
Turkey has a 10 per cent ad valorem; Canada, $1.26, on sugar 
from the English colonies, 84 cents; Australia, foreign, $3.04, 
from the English colonies, $1.95; East Indies has a 5 per cent 
ad valorem; Egypt an 8 per cent ad valorem; the United 
States has $1.90 as a general duty and $1.52 from Cuba. I 
ask that this table giving the details may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 
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Mr. THOMAS. May I ask a question of the Senator? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Has not the Senator added the consumption 
tax cf those countries to the import duty? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I said it is the consumption tax. It is the 
tax that is levied by those countries on sugar, including all 
taxes. 

Mr. THOMAS. The consumption tax is collected alike on 
the home production and on the foreign importation? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; that is, the tax on sugar. 
consumption tax. 

Mr. LODGE. They may put on a surtax, too. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is included. 

I have some more data here that I think would be of interest. 
The average selling price of refined sugar in Wngland for the 
first six months of 1913 was $3.387 per 100 pounds. The aver- 
age in New York was $4.203 per 100 pounds, making a differ- 
ence of 81.6 cents. If sugar was selling in the United States for 
the full European price plus the duty, as is alleged by my friend 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa], it would be $1.50 more than the 
price in London; but the average price shows that it is only 
816 cents more, making approximately 70 cents less than the 
parity between the two countries. 

-I have here a table showing the English tariff duty, and I 
ask that it may be incorporated into the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the Senator from Kansas 
state what the English duty is at present? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is a graduated duty, very much like ours, 
not exceeding 76° pure by the polariscope test, in our money 
20 ceuts per hundred. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon me one 
word, even that duty has had the effect to stimulate the domestic 
sugar industry in England. The question recently arose in the 
British Parliament as to whether even that duty ought not to 
be repealed in order to be consistent with the policies of the 


It is the 


English Government. It has operated to stimulate quite a con- 
siderable industry, amounting to several thousand tons, as a 
result of this small duty, which was never intended for pro- 
tection at all. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have been advised that there is a move- 
ment in the British Isles now to undertake the development of 
the beet-sugar industry, and a proposition was made that rather 
than go to the American system of protection and the German 
and French systems of protection, it might be well to repeal 
this duty so that it would not stand as a protective duty in favor 
of this production, and to be consistent, as the Senator from 
Michigan has said, with the English system of tariff. But I 
pare nd that Lloyd-George has opposed any such movement 
as that. 

I have here a table showing the quantity of sugar imported 
into the United States from Hawali, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
and all other countries. I think it will be of some interest to 
have it incorporated in the Record. I have the statistics from 
1898 to 1912 showing the development of sugar production in 
those countries with which we have such close commercial rela- 
tions, referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce]. It makes a remarkable showing. Since 1898 the im- 
portations of sugar from Hawaii have increased—I will speak 
in round numbers—from 249,000 tons to 602,000 tons in 1912, 
showing a remarkable development in those islands. From 
Porto Rico we imported, in 1898, 49,000 tons in round numbers; 
that has increased in 1912 to 367,000 tons, a growth of approxi- 
mately 320,000 tons since Porto Rico became a part of the 
United States. From Cuba we imported in 1898 but 220,000 
tons, in round numbers, while in 1912 we imported from Cuba 
1.503.000 tons. From the Philippines, in 1898, we imported 
14,000 tons, and in 1912 we imported 217,000 tons. From all 
other countries—to show the influence of the preferential duties 
to Cuba and of incorporating these other possessions within our 
area—in 1898 we imported 811,000 tons, while last year we im- 
ported but 241,000 tons. I ask that this table be incerporated in 
the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Sugar imported into the United States from Ha 


Porto Rico, Cuba, 
the Philippines, and all other count 8 


[Short tons.] 
Porto Phili All other 
Fiscal year. Hawai. | Rico. — countries. 
49, 226 220,193 | 14,745 $11,010 
53, 604 331,772 | 25,813 | 1,347,790 
36,279 852,728 | 24,745 | 1,302,934 
68,601 549, 702 2,847 | 1,435,454 
91,909 492, 108 5,712 | 1,515,958 
113,072 | 1,197,964 | 9,387] 960,708 
129,616 | 1,409,779 | 30, 785 967, 842 
135,660 962,421 | 38,990 774. 706 
205,272 | 1,261,205 | 34,687 578, 676 
204,075 | 1,583,082 | 12,582 548,183 
24,603 | 1,154,595 | 19, 204 512, 200 
244,226 | 1,430,130 | 41,824 621,725 
284,520 | 1,754,829 | 87,935 204, 468 
322,917 | 1,673,803 | 115,176 179, 989 
367,145 | 1,593,317 | 217,785 241, 182 


sources, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will ask that the English tariff be incor- 
porated into the Recorp as I have figured it out here. It might 
be of some interest to those who care to study it 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Tariff of the United Kingdom on sugar. 


[From Kelly's Customs Tariffs of the World, 1913.1 


gar: 2. d. Cents. 

Not 76° T O T 8 10.0 20.0 

and not exceeding 77° 0 10.9 21.8 
Exceeding 77° and not excceding 78°. 0 11.2 2.4 
Exceeding 78° and not exceeding 79°. 0 316 23.2 
Exceeding 79° = not ai > aS = p 
Ex 81° and not exceeding 82° 1 16 25.2 
Exceeding 82° and not exceeding 83° pean 1 1.0 20.0 

The English hundredweight=112 pounds. 
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Tariff of the United Kingdom on sugar—Continued. 


s. d. Cents. 

cwt... 1 14 26.8 
REK. E 83 FF 27.6 
do 11 22 28.4 
e 1 2.6 29.2 
8 1 3.0 30.0 
3 1 3.4 30.8 
do 1 4.0 32.0 
do 1 4.5 33.0 
-do.... 1 50 34.0 
d 1 5.6 35.2 
3 1 1 36.2 
do 1 66 37.2 
do 3 A S 38.2 
do.... 1E 39. 4 
do 1 8.2 40.4 
s 1 10.0 44.0 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as all Senators know, my 
private opinion has been somewhat adverse to putting sugar 
on the free list, even at the end of three years. I was led to 
that opinion because of certain revenue reasons and also be- 
cause of a plank in the Democratic platform that we would not 
destroy any legitimate industry. Without caviling about the 
word “legitimate,” I thought the Louisiana cane-sugar indus- 
try might be permitted to be called a “legitimate industry,” 
but I want now to say that the Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Lopce] has reminded me of that quotation in the Scrip- 
tures, “Almost thou persuadest me.” If I thought as the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts thinks, or as he says he thinks, about 
sugar, I would never have had the slightest hesitation in the 
world about putting it upon the free list, because its importa- 
tion from all the world can not possibly hurt anybody in the 
United States, if his argument is correct. 

The Senator went on to say that we will kill our trade with 
Cuba by putting sugar on the free list. Our chief importations 
of sugar have been from Cuba all the time, with a high tariff 
or with a low tariff, simply because Cuba produces the cheap- 
est sugar in the world. Here is the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, a scholar, a political economist, and all that, who abso- 
lutely wants the Senate and the country to believe that reducing 
the duty on sugar, which now applies to Cuba, and nothing will 
stop the importations of sugar from Cuba, because 80 per cent 
of our trade with Cuba is of sugar, and the Senator says we 
will kill our trade with Cuba by permitting the Cubans to send 
their sugar here free, 

Then, the next position he takes is that our refiners will be 
able to master the entire market by reason of the fact that 
we will permit refined sugar to come from all the world to 
American shores—from far off Sumatra and Jaya and Holland 
and England and Cuba and Jamaica and all the balance of the 
world—that they will be permitted, after three years, to send 
refined sugar to the American market without paying a dollar 
of tax, and a Republican stands here and tells us that we are 
going thereby to kill our trade with Cuba and to destroy our 
trade or reduce it with Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
the Philippines. 

A moment before that the Senator said that beet sugar and 
Louisiana sugar could not stand the competition with tropical 
cane sugar. Then a minute afterwards he said Cuban tropical 
cane sugar, raw and refined, could not compete with the Ameri- 
can refiners; that Sumatran sugar can not do it; that Javan 
sugar can not do it; that none of the sugar of the balance of 
the world can do it. I suppose, judging by what the Senator 
said, that the people out in the country, not so wise as he is 
and not so learned, some few ignorant people may imagine that 
Porto Rico is not a tropical island: that Hawaii is not a trop- 
ical island; and that they do not raise tropical sugar there. 
They may imagine that their labor is so high that they can not 
refine it. 

I have heard a great many remarkable arguments here, but 
we are now faced with a situation that I declare confuses my 
intellect, If it be true that we are going to kill our trade with 
Cuba and reduce our trade with the tropical islands under our 
flag by permitting the free entry of sugar, then what a won- 
derful “love's labor lost” has been the task of the Senator 
from Kansas and the Senators from Louisiana. You are going 
to have less competition after you get free sugar than you had 

before; our trade with Cuba is to be killed; our trade with our 
tropical islands is to be depressed and reduced, and all on 
account of free sugar! 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mississippi 
allow me to interrupt him a moment? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. We shall lose the preference in the Cuban mar- 
ket, which, of course, will reduce our trade. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That brings me to the next point. Here is 
the thing that confuses my intellect. Here are a lot of people 
who opposed giving the preference to Cuba, in the first piace, 
when we had the Cuban reciprocity treaty under consideration, 
because, they said, it would hurt our own people—no; our own 
producers, not our own people. I do not believe they ever said 
that; or, if they did, they did not mean it, Then they were 
opposing our grant of right to the Cuban producer to send his 
sugar here free; and then, in the next breath, they tell us what 
an immense injury we are going to do to Cuba by permitting 
the Cubans to send their sugar here free. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, will the Senator allow me there 
a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I was a strong supporter of the reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I knew the Senator was. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course under this proposed legislation sugar 
will come here free instead of as now under a reduction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. In my judgment it will not alter the sale of 
Cuban sugar here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. But we now receive, in return for our prefer- 
ence to Cuba, a preference for all of our manufactures in her 
market. That preference we shall lose for our articles. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, it has been a long standing Demo- 
cratic argument that just in proportion as you hampered im- 
ports you always hampered your exports to the country from 
which you imported, and I am glad to also have a recognition 
of that doctrine from the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. A recognition of what doctrine? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is as true as twice two are four. 

Mr. LODGE. What is it that is so true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, the doctrine that just in proportion 
as you hamper imports from a country to your market you 
ee arny hamper the exports from your country to their 
marke 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator from 
Mississippi did not hear what I said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You said the result of this would be that 
we would decrease our exports to Cuba. 2 

Mr. LODGE. I said we would decrease our exports into 
Cuba, where we now have a preference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that may or may not fol- 
low. If the Senator means that by the destruction of the 
preferential in sugar, Cuba will, under the abrogation clause 
of that treaty, give notice of her intention to abrogate the 
entire treaty, then the Senator is necessarily and mathematically 
correct. We must necessarily lose some of our trade with Cuba 
in the shape of our exports to Cuba. 

Mr. LODGE. That is all I meant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But under another clause of this bill 
there is also a provision that the President may, when, in his 
opinion, any country is acting unfairly, raise some duties. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, does the Senator suggest that 
Cuba will be acting unfairly toward us if she should terminate 
the treaty when we take from her the only value the treaty 
has to her? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We do not take away the only value. The 
Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. LODGE. It has no other value to her. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator had said “the major part,“ 
he would have been correct. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, the major part. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But we have given, without considering 
sugar, vast advantages to her tobacco and some other products. 
The advantage goes to her tropical fruit; the advantage goes 
to everything which she raises and may export from her shores 
to ours. If Cuba,chooses to take that position, of course, what 
the Senator says will be true; but it will not flow from the 
economic principle of granting free entry of sugar, it will flow 
from the fact that there exists a treaty which contains a clause 
giving the right to abrogate it upon a change of duty in either 
country which, in the opinion of the other, changes the original 
conditions in a manner unfavorable to it. 
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Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, he is, of course, 
aware that we make no concession on tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. LODGE. I will read from the treaty. I mean that 
under the language of the treaty Cuban tobacco gets no con- 
cession. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Cuban tobacco gets a concession now. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no preferential at all on tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Find the clause. 

Mr. LODGE. I read from the Cuban treaty: 

It is agreed that the tobacco, in any form, of the United States or 
of any of its insular possessions, shall not enjoy the benefit of any 
concession or rebate of duty when imported into the Republic of Cuba. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is right. 

Mr. LODGE. The next article of the treaty provides: 

It is agron that similar articles of both countries shall receive equal 
treatment, 

And so forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether that concludes that 
question or not, but I have been under the impression, and I 
am under the impression now, that a differential is actually 
granted to Cuban tobacco coming into the United States, and 
that the treaty is construed in accordance with Articles II 
and III. The only thing I remember being exempted—— 

Mr. LODGE. If I am wrong, this table will show in a mo- 
ment, and if I am wrong I will very gladly say so. I will look 
at it to see. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether the Senator is 
wrong or not. Speaking frankly, I arrived at the conclusion 
I have stated from what I have heard. I have not hunted up 
the figures at all, but I understood that everything either way 
had a differential except our tobacco exported to Cuba, and, of 
course, articles on the free list. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought so. 

Mr. LODGE. Cuba does get a preferential on tobacco. , 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not examined the figures. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought that a subsequent article pre- 
vented it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Cuban tobacco is granted a concession in 
our markets, but by express clause in the treaty American 
tobacco exported to Cuba receives no concession. 

Mr. LODGE. I was under the impression that Article VII. 
providing that similar articles of both countries shall receive 
equal, treatment, prevented a concession to Cuban tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The question of Cuban tobacco is construed 
according to the second article instead of by the seventh, 

Now, one other matter. The Senator says that several trusts 
in this country have been advocating free trade in sugar. I 
think the Senator is mistaken. One of them has been doing so; 
therck is no doubt about that. The Federal Refining Co. have 
not only been advocating it, but they have been keeping a lobby 
here; I do not understand why; it is one of the things that has 
been confusing this poor intellect of mine that has already been 
confused twice in this short speech; but Mr. Atkins came down 
here on January 15, appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and said that he favored and that his company 
favored the retention of the duty on sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, not the present duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But he favored the retention of either the 
present duty on sugar or a duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. A duty. 

Mr. THOMAS. No specific duty was mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My recollection is that he used the words 
“ favored the retention of the duty,” although he may have said 
he favored the retention of a duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. A duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. He said furthermore that his 
company had no connection with the Federal Sugar Refining 
Co. I do not remember what the Arbuckles want. 

Mr. LODGE. When I said in my speech a year ago that the 
Arbuckles and the American Sugar Refining Co. were not favor- 
able to it. they wrote to me and said they were. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Who did that? 

Mr. LODGE. The Arbuckles. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Arbuckles wrote and said they were. 
I said I did not know where the Arbuckles stood. 

Mr. President, this proves one thing—and it is the only thing 
it does prove—it proves that Senators on the other side are 
wrong all along the line; it proves that the great refiners, pay- 
ing twice as much for their labor, but for highly organized. 
efficient labor, are willing to take their chance against the world 
in importing free sugar and refining it upon the American 
continent. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It proves that you are wrong about your 
idea that the cheaper the labor is per diem or per man the 
15 protection you have got to have. That is the first propo- 

on. 

The next proposition is that if you are not wrong about that, 
then you are wrong about their not being undersold by foreign 
refiners; and if you are not wrong about that, then you are 
wrong about refined sugars not being cheaper, even if raw sugar 
costs as much; but every one of you admits that raw sugar will 
cost less. 

I say that one of the effects of free trade in sugar is going to 
be that in a few years there will be refineries in Cuba; there will 
be refineries in the tropical islands; and the gloom and the 
cloud that have gone over all of the tropical islands because of 
the fact that the world tried to hothouse into existence sugars 
that were not naturally produced at a profit, having been de- 
stroyed in the market of 90,000,000 people, there will be a 
88 of the old-time prosperity in the cane fields of the West 

ndies, 

I did not want to give away $30,000,000 of revenue on sugar} 
I would rather have reduced the revenue upon the people's cloth- 
ing, their hats, and other things. I did not want to give it 
away, because I think the Senator from Massachusetts is right 
when he says that Louisiana cane sugar being an exotic can 
not stand in the face of the competition of tropical cane sugar. 
I also believe that the beet-sugar people will be checked up for 
some time; but if I believed, as the Senator says he believes, 
that there will be no reduction in the price of sugar, that the 
refiners of the world can not compete with the refiners of the 
United States, and if I furthermore believed that it would raise 
the price of sugar in the American market, then I would owe an 
apology to everybody with whom I have differed upon this par- 
ticular question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. So that there may be no misunderstanding 
as to the position which I have taken in regard to the American 
refiners being able to compete with the foreign refiners, I desire 
to say that I have not believed for four years that the American 
sugar refiners needed any protective duty. I offered to the 
tariff bill under consideration four years ago an amendment re- 
moving the differential which they had as a protective duty; 
that is, the 124 cents as it was in the Dingley bill and the 74 
cents as it is in the present law. I did that because I believed 
that the American sugar refiners can refine sugar as cheaply in 
this country as can the refiners of any country in the world. 

If the Senator will remember, in the data that I submitted 
this morning I included a table in fegard to wages in the dif- 
ferent foreign countries as compared with the wages paid in 
our country. I stated at the time that I did not think the dif- 
ference in the cost of production was measured accurately by 
this very wide difference in the wages paid; but, taking every- 
thing into consideration, I undertook to summarize and state 
what, in my opinion, was approximately the difference ia the 
cost of production. I do not want to have it understood that I 
believe the American Sugar Refining Co., the Arbuckles. or 
Spreckels—that is, the Federal Co.—need any protection what- 
ever in meeting any competition in refined sugar—that is, for 
the process of refining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am glad to have that ad- 
mission, even from a Republican not of the stand-pat variety. 
I am glad to have an admission that a manufacturing enterprise 
in the United States can produce at a cheaper price and can 
suecessfully compete with a foreign manufactured product. 
Sugar is a manufactured product of the highest character, in- 
yolying not only the ordinary industrial processes, machinery, 
and all that, but chemistry, and all the balance of it. I am 
giad to have the Senator admit that they are not dependent for 
their power to compete upon the price of labor per day or per 
week; in other words, that the cost of labor entering into a 
product is not to be measured by the price of the labor by the 
day or by the week, but by the efficiency with which the labor 
is handled, the amount of machinery which is brought to help 
it, the intelligence in the administration of the business, the 
overhead part of it, and a dozen other things; in other words, 
that the cost of production is not fixed by the price per week of 
labor, except in the things closest to the very ground itself, like 
chopping wood in the forest, or something of that sort. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me again, I do not 
want him to take the statement which I made »s to the refining 
of sugar and apply it as a general proposition. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah! 

Mr. BRISTOW. There are occupations and there are prod- 
ucts that are produced in this country where the diference in 
the wages does make a difference in the total cost of production. 
I was dealing wholly and exclusively with the question of pro- 
tection for the sugar refiners. Indeed, I might say that the 
hearings show that these refiners have stated that they believe 
they can refine as cheaply here as the refiners in any country 
in the world. They do not claim, as I have read the record, that 
they need any protection for the process of refining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that is just the quarrel. 
The quarrel is that whenever you are arguing one way you argue 
as if the price of labor were everything, and when you argue 
the other way you argue as if the price of labor were a subordi- 
nate factor in the cost of production. Everybody knows, of 
course, without any instruction from the Senator from Kansas 
or from me, that there are products in which the price of labor 
is the main factor. When I go out and promise to deliver 100 
cords of wood to the Senator from Iowa, everybody knows that 
in a primitive, primeval pursuit like hiring men to cut down 
trees and chop them up the price of labor is the main factor. 
But whenever I go into a silk mill, a sugar refinery, a cotton 
factory, a woolen factory making the finer classes of goods, with 
an immense amount of machinery used, where the efficiency of 
labor, the intelligence of labor, the amount of labor performed 
by a man in a day, the amount of machinery used, the character 
of the administration of the business, and all that, count, then 
you come into a business where the mere manual part cuts 
hardly any figure. 

I am willing to bargain with you Republicans now, as far as 
I am concerned. I am willing to leave out this whole thing of 
the cost of production, because nobody can tell what it is. You 
can not tell it from day to day in the same business. But I 
should be willing to find out what the labor cost is per yard, 
per bushel, per ton, per bale, of everything in the world and 
compromise with you on a tariff to cover it, because I would 
have the lowest tariff America has had since 1815. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will yield for a moment, the 
illustration which the Senator gave as to cutting wood, of course, 
is a very apt illustration. Does be not think that the differ- 
ence in the wage scale in the production of a ton of beets would 
influence very materially the cost of producing that ton of 
beets? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That depends upon the character of the 
labor in the two localities. If you are given equally efficient or 
equally inefficient labor, of course it does. If you are given 
equally efficient or equally inefficient management, of course it 
does. If you are given equally high or equally low priced lands, 
of course it does. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The data which I submitted here this morn- 
ing show that the wages in an American beet field were from 
two to threc times more than they were in Germany; yet when 
you take into consideration all the elements, they show that 
the cost of producing a ton of beets was not three or four times 
as much in America as in Germany, but only from 50 cents to 
$1 more. F 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not intend to get off into all those 
things. I was just calling attention to some of these incon- 
sistencies. I do not agree with the Senator about that as ap- 
plied to beet culture in this country. It requires highly intelli- 
gent labor, and still more highly intelligent management. We 
are beginning to make the inventions, and the balance of the 
world looks to us for them. We have passed the stage where 
they make them and we look to them. But the general proposi- 
tion will not do. 

Take the simple process of cotton cultivation. I suppose that 
Has more labor in it, in proportion to the balance of the factors 
that enter into the price of the cotton, than almost anything else 
in the world. It is the sort of agriculture that can be carried 
on by very ignorant labor. Yet I pay from fiye to seven or eight 
times as much for my labor as they do in British India, and 
there is not a port in the world in which I ean not beat them 
selling cotton by superiority of management and superior effi- 
ciency of agriculture. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very much interested in the proposal 
just made by the Senator from Mississippi. I have an amend- 
ment pending to this bill in which it is proposed to do the very 
thing just suggested by the Senator from Mississippi. I should 
like to see a tariff bill made upon that basis, no matter how low 
the duties might go, I have here an amendment which provides 
for the creation of a commission—— 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator must pardon me, but I do not 
wish to go into that. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). An independent, impartial, 
nonpartisan or bipartisan commission—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not wish to go into that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know, but that amendment provides that 
as to any article in this bill 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The commission is to determine it. 

Mr. CUMMINS (continuing). They may hear and decide on 
what the difference is between an efficiently conducted and well- 
located enterprise in this country and a similar one abroad, and 
that thereafter the duty shall be that difference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not want to go into five 
or six discussions, 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the proposition just made by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My opposition to that is well known to 
every citizen in a freedom-loving country. In the first place, 
gentlemen talk about getting the tariff out of politics in that 
way. You can not get it out of politics in that way without 
having a row as to what standpoint, what viewpoint, your com- 
mission is going to take. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree that you can not get it out of 
politics. I agree to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the only reason I have heard for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But we can create a tribunal that is better 
calculated and better adapted than we are to find the difference 
between the costs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I must decline to yield further. I want to 
sit down. The Senator admits that we can not get the tariff 
out of polities. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] re- 
cently said that that was the reason for having a commission— 
to get it out of politics. Now the Senator admits that we can 
not get it out of polities. Now you are proposing, by your own 
admission, to take away from the elected representatives of the 
people a political question and surrender it to a commission ap- 
pointed by somebody. 

I do not believe any free country governed by commission 
could exist free for many years. We have too many commis- 
sions already. I am the commissioner from the State of Mis- 
sissipp!, or one of them, elected to sit in judgment on this ques- 
tion. I am not going to admit that my people made a mistake 
when they sent me here as a commissioner. I am a tariff com- 
missioner now, and I am acting as one, with a full sense of my 
responsibilities, I am not going to turn over my duties to a 
puresa that works in secret and is influenced by God only knows 
what. 

That is my opposition. It is a political opposition. It is a 
governmental opposition. It is an opposition from the stand- 
point of a citizen of a free and self-governing country, a repre- 
sentative Government. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the more nearly mechani- 
cally accurate you can make this or that or the other govern- 
mental operation the better Government you have. That is a 
Secondary consideration. Mere efficiency of administration is 
a secondary consideration. The great, prime consideration is 
the education of the people in governing themselyes. I would 
far rather live in a country where the Government was not 
quite so good than to live in a country like Prussia, where it was 
awfully efficient, but where the bureaucrats did the governing. 
I am one of the old-fashioned fellows who believe that the right 
of self-government carries with it the right of self-misgovern- 
ment at the same time. 

But I was through with what I had to say five or six or 
seven minutes ago, and have been carried on by questions 
from one thing to another. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator if 
he understands that the sugar refiners want this low rate of 
duty—50 cents a hundred pounds—as suggested by Mr. Lowry 
and others, for a protective duty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know. I confess that when one 
of them comes here wanting free sugar it confuses my intellect 
about what they do want and what they are up to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. They do not want the 50 cents as 
a protective duty. That is not what they want that low rate 
for. They want it so that the Cuban treaty will not be abro- 


gated. They want a duty: of 50 cents a hundred so that Cuba 


can have a preferential of 20 per cent, and they will speculate 
on the other 80 per cent, the same as they have done in the 
past—upon the difference between the 100 per cent to the 
world and the 80 per cent to Cuba. They know that if Cuban 
sugar is allowed to enter this market at a preferential rate they 
make the great part of that preferential rate. The refiners 
want to make millions out of handling Cuban sugar, and they 
can do so with a preferential rate against the other sugars of 
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the world. It is not protection they want the 50-cent rate for; 
it is for the reason I have stated that the sugar refineries of 
this country want a small rate of duty on sugar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina, 
as it is 5 minutes of 6 o'clock now, if he will not lay the bill 
aside? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we have sufficient time to take a 
vote to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President; there will not be suffi- 
cient time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless some Senator wants to speak there 
will be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us take a yote on 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to vote on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRISTOW ] 
has offered a substitute for the first two sections. Before that 
substitute is in order, as I understand, we must have an oppor- 
tunity to perfect those two sections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has been so ruling since 
the commencement of the debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for a vote on the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that wherever there is an 
amendment to the bill offered here by the committee, and some 
Senator wants to offer an amendment to that amendment, it is 
not proper to consider it first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be in order if it were 
offered as an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I understand this is, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not offered in that way. It 
is offered as an amendment not only to paragraph 179, but also 
to paragraph 180. It proposes to strike out the paragraphs as 
they appear in the bill. The Chair has consistently ruled that 
the committee amendments are first in order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the way we have been proceeding 
has been to perfect the committee paragraph before the substi- 
tute was voted upon. Since mine is a substitute for this para- 
graph, I see no objection to voting first upon the committee 
amendment, unless some Senator wants to speak to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the point, Mr. President. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is perfectly correct in case of a substitute; 
but, as I understood, there was to be an amendment offered to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think I can clarify the atmos- 
phere as far as the Senator from Utah is concerned. He prob- 
ably refers to me. I intend to offer an amendment to strike 
out the three-year clause—that is, commencing after the proviso. 
But I have no amendment to offer to the committee amend- 
ment, and I am perfectly willing to vote on the committee 
amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I misunderstood the Senator from Ne- 
braska. I thought he was going to offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. e} 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any objection to that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is not the committee amendment the three- 
year clause? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh. no; that is true. I see now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY, On page 53, line 8, after the words“ polari- 
scopic test,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That the duties imposed In this paragraph shall be effective 
on and after the Ist day of March, 1914. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I have an amendment to offer after the 
amendment that is now pending is disposed of, and I will read 
it. I wish to inquire if it will be precluded if the amendment 
of the committee is adopted? 

The amendment is as follows: 
Provided, however, That so much of paragraph 216 of an act to 


the committee 


ro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other pur s, approved August 5, 1909, as relates to 
the color test denominated as No. 16 Dutch standard in color, shall be 
and is hereby repealed. 


The committee amendment makes the-bill take effect on the 
ist of March next. My amendment will repeal the provision 


in existing law relating to the color test, making the bill, so 
far as the color test is concerned, go into effect at once. My 
inquiry is, Will it be in order for me to offer this amendment 
after the committee amendment has been adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where does the Senator from 
Kansas propose that his proyiso shall enter the bill? ! 

Mr. BRISTOW. If my amendment should be defeated, I will 
then move at the end of line 13, page 53, to insert the proviso. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would undoubtedly be in order 
after the committee amendment shall have been agreed to or 
rejected. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is now on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRISTOW]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There are a number of Senators who want 
to speak on the amendment before it goes to a vote. I take it 
for granted that the Senator from North Carolina will not 
insist on having them speak to-night. It is now 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator asserts that there are other 
Senators who desire to speak 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have been so advised. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The hour of 6 o'clock having arrived, of 
course in accordance with the understanding we have been 
operating under I could not insist on going on. But, Mr. 
President, I wish to give notice that on Wednesday before we 
adjourn, if we have not made better progress than we have 
made to-day, I shall move that the Senate meet at 10 o'clock 
instead of 11 o'clock as now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought we made excellent progress to-day 
upon this schedule. I will say to the Senator that if I had 
known the schedule was coming up to-day I certainly would 
have been prepared to have voted on the schedule this after- 
noon. I think ail the time has been very profitably taken 
up, with no inclination on the part of anyone to filibuster in 
any way. Of course, if the Senator insists upon a vote upon it, 
then I would content myself by speaking when the schedule 
came into the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not making the motion now. I said I 
would make it on Wednesday before we adjourn, so as to apply 
to Thursday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent, the bili will 
be temporarily laid aside. 

SENATOR FROM ALABAMA (S. DOC. NO. 165). 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, a situation exists in the 
Senate which will require the most careful and painstaking 
investigation. I allude to the vacancy which has occurred on 
account of the death of my late lamented colleague, Senator 
JOHNSTON. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in the Recorp the opinions 
of the legal advisers of the governor of Alabama, upon which 
opinions he doubtless based his action in the appointment of 
Hon. H. D. CLAYTON to serve for the unexpired term of the late 
Senator JOHNSTON. 

I wish to say to the Senate that the Governor of Alabama 
has no pride of opinion in the action that he has taken. When 
the vacancy occurred and the conditions were put up to him 
as to what action he would take, he called upon his legal 
advisers for opinions as to his legal and constitutional authority 
in the matter, and it is these opinions that I desire to have 
printed in the Record in order that the Senate before taking 
any action on the matter may have an opportunity to read and 
study the opinions upon which the governor acted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall ask the Senate for permission to 
print the opinions, which are not very long, in the Recorp, and 
I shall also ask to have them printed as a public document, 
because if printed as a public document it will be much more 
convenient for Senators to examine them in that form. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For information I desire to know 
whether the credentials of the appointee haye been presented 
to the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They have not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, as a matter of fact, the 
Senate has no jurisdiction over the matter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ‘The Senate can give its consent to the 
publication of the opinions in order that it may have the 
opinions before them when they come to act upon the question, 
That is what I am asking. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Probably for the information of 
Senators; but the governor of that State is privileged to change 
his mind at any moment and withdraw the appointment, leaving 
no question for us to consider. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is not a question here of jurisdiction. 
It is a matter of information. I will say to the Senator from 
Michigan that there is not a possibility that the governor of 
Alabama will change his mind, as he now sees the situation. 
I hope the Senator from Michigan will not object to the pub- 
lication. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not ordinarily object to 
matters of this kind, and I am especially loath to object to any- 
thing that is requested by the Senator from Alabama, but that 
our Recorp should be encumbered by the views of the governor 
of Alabama upon a question that has not yet been presented to 
the Senate, and in the absence of jurisdiction over the subject 
matter, seems to me of doubtful wisdom. If the Senator 
from Alabama is seeking to justify the governor of his State for 
some hasty or precipitate action concerning the vacancy which 
exists in this Chamber from Alabama, I would seriously object. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Michigan 
that we are all interested in this question. I understand it is 
only a lawyer's brief, and we should like to read it as lawyers to 
know the reasons which have been given for the appointment. I 
do not think the question of the appointment of a Senator has 
come up, or that it will come up to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This is more than a question of 
courtesy to the governor of Alabama and one that we ought to 
consider. The Senate should take no part in the local politics 
of Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the Senator yiéld to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would not be willing at this 
time to consent to the request in its present form. If it is the 
earnest wish of the Senator from Alabama that this informa- 
tion should be printed as a public document at the Government 
expense in order that we may know the views of the chief 
executive of Alabama, well and good; I am not going to object 
to it, but it does not strike me that it is desirable or proper at 
this time. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I look at it from another 
point of view than that occupied by the Senator from Michigan. 
If the Senator from Alabama says to the Senate that the 
credentials of Mr. CLAYTON, who has been appointed by the 
governor, are to be presented to the Senate, then I think we 
ought to consent to the printing of the argument in the Recorp 
or as 2 public document, because we will all be interested in 
the conclusion to which an examiner or student must come. 
But unless he gives the Senate the assurance that the cre- 
dentials are to be presented, then I would think that this 
argument ought not to be either made a public document or em- 
bodied in the RECORD. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is not a particle of doubt of the 
fact that the credentials will be presented to the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. With that assurance, Mr. President, I make 
no objection myself, nor do I think anyone should make an 
objection to the printing. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Does the Senator from Alabama ask that it be 
printed as a public document and also go into the RECORD? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I ask that it be printed as a public 
document, because it will be very much more convenient to 
Senators to have it on their desks in a form in which they can 
refer to it at all times. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I thought. If the Senator will 
request that it be printed as a public document I have no ob- 
jection, or if he desires to have it printed in the Recorp let it 
be printed in the Recorp, but let him state his choice as to one 
course or the other, and not have it printed in both forms. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection that it be printed as 
a public document and that it be omitted from the RECORD. 
My only purpose was to have the opinions printed as a matter 
of convenience to Senators, and the document will be more con- 
venient in that form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the opinions will be printed as a public document. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motien was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 


and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, August 19, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 18, 1913. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


John Van A. MacMurray, of the District of Columbia, now 
Chief of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs in the Department 
of State, to be Secretary of the legation of the United States of 
America at Peking, vice Edward T. Williams. 

COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


Henry M. White, of Washington, to be commissioner of immi- 
gration at the port of Seattle, Wash. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed dy the Senate August 18, 1913. 
UNITED States District JUDGE. 
William H. Sawtelle to be United States district judge for 
the district of Arizona. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
William G. Barnhart to be United States attorney for the 
southern district of West Virginia. 
PoOSTMASTERS, 
COLORADO, 
Joseph W. Beery, Saguache. 
A. J. Horan, Crested Butte. 
Henry Clay Monson, jr., Steamboat Springs 
Michael F. O'Day, Lafayette. 
MICHIGAN, 
Frank M. Ennis, Baraga. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Walter P. Wilkinson, Santa Rita. 
NEW YORK. 
Anthony J. Beck, St. James. 
Clarence Fox, Cobleskill. 
Charles H. Huntting, Smithtown Branch. 
Cornelius T. Seaman, Hewlett. 
OHIO: 
Frank T. Campbell, Marion. 
Edwin E. Curran, New Straitsvile. 
Charles C. Fowler, Canfield. 
Orange V. Fritz, West Alexandria. 
William B. Meyer, Oxford. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Harry W. Fee, Indiana. 
Albert H. Fritz, Quarryville. 
Robert H. Gracey, Glenside. 
William H. Gruber, Palmerton. 
C. Steck Hill, Hughesville. 
John Orth, Marietta. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, August 19, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
LABOR CONDITIONS AT PATERSON, N. J. 


Mr. JONES. I have a resolution here from citizens of 
Spokane, Wash., asking for an investigation of the strike con- 
ditions at Paterson, N. J., and especially with reference to the 
imprisonment of Alexander Scott. It is accompanied by a copy 
of a statement printed in one of the New York papers purporting 
to give the facts in connection with this matter. I have not 
offered any resolution in reference to the matter, and I do not 
intend to do so, but if the statements contained in the article 
are correct it would seem that the authorities have come very 
near a violation of the constitutional rights of individuals. 

I move that the petition together with the statement be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. and I ask 
that committee to look into the matter very carefully to see 
whether or not any action should be taken by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

quorum. - 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of sundry citi- 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators | zens of Sand Lake, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment 


answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fall Nelson Simmons 
Bacon Fletcher Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Brady Gronna Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee James Owen Smoot 
Bristow Johnson Page Sterling 
Bryan Jones Penrose Stone 
Burton Kenyon Perkins Sutherland 
tron Lern Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane Reed Thomas 
Chilton Lewis Robinson Thornton 
kup Lippitt Saulsbury Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Shafroth Vardaman 
Clarke. Ar McCumber Sheppard alish 
Crawford McLean Sherman Weeks 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Shields Wiliams 


Mr. JAMES. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY] is detained from presence here by reason of illness. He has 
a pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I will 
allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Curerson] is necessarily absent and that he is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The presentation 
of petitions and memorials is in order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have received a letter in the nature of a 
memorial, signed by sundry wholesale fruit dealers of Florida, 
remonstrating against the imposition of a duty on bananas. I 
move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions signed by sundry citizens 
of Los Alamitos, Artesia, Norwalk, Anaheim, Buena Park, 
Hynes, and Santa Ana, all in the State of California, praying 
for the adoption of the proposed tariff referendum, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have received a letter from the 
secretary of the senate of my State transmitting resolution 
adopted by that body relative to proposed changes in the tariff. 
I ask that the letter and resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter and resolution were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SENATE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
> ., April 9, 1913. 
Hon. Wu. ALDEN SMITH, 
United states Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: By direction of the senate I hand you herewith 
copy of the resolution this day adopted by the senate relative to pro- 
posed changes in the tariff, 

Very respectfully, Dennis E. ALWARD, 8 
Secretary of the Senate. 

SENATE OF THE STATS OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, Mich., April 9, 1913. 


` Mr. Smith offered the following resolution: 
Senate resolution 72. 


. Whereas there are located and have been in operation in the State of 
Michigan during recent years 17 beet-sugar factories, which factories 
represent an investment of about $12, „000. and which factories 
have paid out to the farmers of the State of Michigan during recent 
years about $7,000,000 per annum for sugar beets; and 

Whereas the beet-sugar industry in the State of Michigan employs a 
large amount of labor, both in raising sugar beets and in manufac- 
turing said beets into sugar, and said industry has resulted in largely 
8 the value of the farm lands in the State of Michigan, 
and any injury to said beet-sugar industry in this State would be a 
serious blow to the State; and 

Whereas the sheep and wool industry in this State is an important one, 
the number of sheep now owned by the farmers of Michigan being 
SPERAT two and one-half millions and their value more than 
$10,000,000 ; and 

Whereas both the beet-sugar industry and the sheep and wool industry 
above mentioned are of t importance to the ers of the State 
of Michigan, as well as to other classes of its le, and any reduc- 

e tariff upon either sugar or wool would be a t blow 
to both said industries and a t jury not only to the farmers 
of the State, but also to the laboring classes: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the State Senate of the State of Michigan, That the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States be, and they are hereby, 
respectfully requested not to take off or reduce the ta u su; 
or upon wool, as by so Peg.. t will be striking a heavy blow at the 

State of Michigan; and be it f er 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be mailed by the 


secretary of the senate to each of our United States Senators, to each 
of our 13 Representatives in 
United States. 


hereby certify that the 1811 * resolution was adopted by the 


Dexxis E. ALWARD, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Congress, and to the President of the 


I 
senate this 8th day of April, 19 


of legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a memorial of Local Union No. 179, 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America, of Bangor, Me., 
remonstrating against the importation of cigars free of duty 
ken the Philippine Islands, which was ordered to lie on the 
able. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3006) authorizing the President of the United States 
to appoint certain persons in the Regular Army and place them 
upon the retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 3007) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Greer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 3008) granting an increase of pension to Josiah F. 
* (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

— bill (S. 3009) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
urns; 

A bill (S. 3010) granting an inerease of pension to Peter 
Prock; and 0 

A bill (S. 3011) granting a pension to Mary J. Gooding; te 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON (for Mr. BURLEIGH) : 

A bill (S. 3012) granting an increase of pension to Arthur L. 
Brown; and 

A bill (S. 3013) granting a pension to Abbie Brann; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MeLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3014) granting an increase of pension to Anna De- 
eee (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) to amend Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 8, approved May 4, 1898, entitled “ Joint resolution pro- 
viding for the adjustment of certain claims of the United States 
against the State of Tennessee and certain claims against the 
United States”; to the Committee on Claims. 


IMPORTATIONS IN AMERICAN VESSELS. 


Mr. JONES. I submit a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 165) was read, as follows: 


Resolred, That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit to the 
Senate copies of all protests filed against paragraph J, subdivision 7, of 
Section IV (V as amended), of H. R. 3321, “An act to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 

es,“ together with copies of all correspondence that has passed 

etween is country and any foreign count relating thereto, and 
copies of any report or reports prepared or made thereon by any officer 
of the United States; the subject referred to being the provision in the 
tariff bill providing for a discount of 5 per cent on all duties on goods, 
wares, and merchandise 8 by vessels admitted to registration 
under the laws of the Uni States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. KERN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the resolution goes 
over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not notice whether the resolution 
contains the words “if not incompatible with the public 
interest.” 

Mr. JONES. No; that clause is not in the resolution. I do 
not think it ought to be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it ought to be in every resolution. 
It would not do any harm to insert it. 


RAILWAY LAND GRANT IN IOWA. 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
166), which was read: 


of War, 
o furnish 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa to 
what matter the resolution relates? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It calls for a copy of certain maps and 
other documentary matter connected with a land grant to a raii- 
Way company in my State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not object to it unless it leads to debate. 
I should like to reserve the right to object; but I do not pre- 
sume that it will lead to any debate. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I can not imagine that it will lead to debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do net suppose it will. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

FEES OF CLERKS OF DISTRICT AND CIRCUIT COURTS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Some days ago I introduced a resolu- 
tion authorizing the appointment of a committee of five Sen- 
ators to examine into the question as to the fees and com- 
pensations paid to clerks of the district and circuit courts of the 
United States, and it was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That com- 
mittee reported the resolution back without amendment and with 
the recommendation that it be referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It is on the calendar, however, and I request that the 
resolution be taken from the calendar and referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon asks 
that Senate resolution 155 be taken from the calendar and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and that action will be taken. 


CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Resolutions coming over from a 
previous day the Chair lays before the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask to have both resolutions I submitted 
go over for a day. I stated when I introduced them that I 
would probably want three or four days to have matters de- 
velop. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will go over. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] has a resolution 
coming over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask consent—— 

Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] is not 
and therefore I will ask to have the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. The morning 
business is closed. 


present, 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed with the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to re- 
duce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Goyernment, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, a little out of the regular rou- 
tine I wish to call attention to some questions of language that 
are used in the textile schedule. I presume those textile sched- 
ules will be before the Senate within a few days, and I want 
to bring the matter up at this time, so that the gentlemen who 
have particular charge of the schedules can give the matter a 
little consideration. 

In all those four schedules—cotton, wool, flax, and silk—the 
products interlock and overlap each other, because sometimes 
they are composed wholly of one material and sometimes com- 
posed in part of many of them, and sometimes of all of them. 
The usual provision is that the duty shall follow the material 
which has the greatest cost in the product, but the language 
which is used to describe that situation in this bill is so varied 
that it seems to me it opens a very dangerous situation and one 
that is almost certain to lead to litigation. 

In the present law—the Payne-Aldrich law—the language 
which is used is that in a fabric composed of cotton, or of 
which cotton is the component material of chief value, the 
product follows the cotton schedule; and where it is composed 
of silk, or of which silk is the component material of chief 
value, it follows the silk schedule. That language is uniformly 
used—I think without a variation—through all the provisions 
of the cotton, flax, and woo! schedules. But in this bill that 
language is sometimes used, sometimes they have used the 
expression composed wholly or in chief value of cotton, some- 
times they have used the expression made of cotton or of which 
cotton is a component material of chief value, sometimes they 


have used the expression made wholly or in chief. value of 
cotton, sometimes they have used the expression made wholly, 
and sometimes they have used the expression made in whole 
or in part. In all there are six different forms of language in 
the textile schedules as they are now proposed that are used 
for the purpose, I presume, of conveying exactly the same idea. 

The natural inference. of anyone studying the bill is that 
when different language is used a different idea is sought to 
be conveyed, and I think it is very bad practice to use entirely 
different forms of expression in this way where I suppose there 
is no question about the fact that the meaning meant to be con- 
veyed is always the same. These schedules are going to be sub- 
jected to the most exacting and careful scrutiny by some of the 
most skillful customhouse lawyers in the world the instant they 
are put into practice. Every word and every punctuation point 
will be studied for the purpose of seeing if the meaning can not 
be twisted in some way. I want to call the attention of Sena- 
tors on the other side who have these particular schedules un- 
der consideration, and to ask them if they will not give that 
matter their attention, for the purpose of seeing whether it 
should be corrected before the bill becomes a law? 

The other day, in the course of some remarks, I spoke about 
the method by which the language of previous tariff laws had 
been twisted. and I referred to fabrics that were largely col- 
ored which, by the ingenuity of customhouse lawyers, have been 
classified as white goods. I have a sample to show exactly to 
what I refer, and I use it now simply to show the ingenuity 
with which it is possible for technical language to be twisted 
from its proper meaning. Certainly nobody would suppose that 
a fabric like that [exhibiting] could be classified as white goods. 
Nevertheless in the course of the litigation over the Dingley 
law that was what occurred. I am sure that if these varied 
expressions, two of which are sometimes used in the same para- 
graph in following sentences, the inference being natural that 
there must be some different purpose meant by the use of differ- 
ent language—I say, that if those are allowed to continue it 
merely gives an opening for litigation that I am sure neither 
side of the Chamber would care to have inaugurated. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on yesterday I promised to have 
read from the desk to-day some letters which it seemed to me 
might throw some light upon the question as to why there were 
not more sugar-beet factories built in my State and in the 
State of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. I 
ty! send those letters to the desk and ask that they may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE 3 3 SUGAR Co., 

enrer, Colo., June 8, 1906. 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyrer, New York. 

Dear Sin: The inclosed letter from Mr. Boettcher explains itself. 
Would like to know if you see any way to check this kind of compe- 
tition. I sometimes think it is a mistake not listing our stock and 
offering it for sale; if people want to buy common stock we ought to 

ve them a chance to come in. This is 2 a suggestion. We are 

oing everything we can to disconrage the building of any more fac- 
tories until the matter of tariff legislation is more settled than it is at 
resent. We are using that as a basis of argument against the build- 

g of any more factories, 

Promoters like the Garden City and the Sheridan people are claiming 
that trusts have made great profits out of the business and in that way 
selling their stock. 

Respectfully, yours, C. S. Morey. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR Co., 
Denver, Colo., June 27, 1996. 

My Dear Mr. Morty: I had an interview to-day with the Colorado 
Ps ipl propis in reference to their contemplated factory to be built at 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Sheridan is situated on the Burlington route, a distance of 140 miles 
from Billings. If this factory is built, of course they will come in 
direct competition with our local points of the pann factory. I was 
in hopes that I would be able to have these Colorado Springs people 
take an interest in our Billings factory and keep them from building 
this contemplated plant, but I fear I will not be able to do anything 
with them, as they tell me they have sold their common stock of the 
Garden City plant, which they are now building, at $50 per share and 
upward. ‘They frankly admit that this common stock is all water and 
does not represent anything—that is the way they are making their 
money. They feel they can do the same thing in Sheridan, and claim 
they have a ready sale for their common stock. Most of their stock is 
sold. They also expect to make a large profit on land they have pur- 
8 ana, esport to build a number of ditches and sell out the land at 
a large pro 

There is nothing I can say to them that would be attractive enough 
for them to discontinue their building the Sheridan factory, and I fear 
they will build a plant to be ready for the crop of 1907. The pro- 
moters of the scheme put in very little money of their own, as they 
seem to have the faculty of having their people put up the money, and 
they are getting the benefit of the common stock for themselves. 

I understand Mr. McKinnie is going to Sheridan latter part of next 
week, and as I expect to go to Billings about the Sth of next month 
will stop off at Sheridan and look over the territory, and if there is 
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8 more T can do with these people to * them from building a 
j 


factory I will do so, although I have very little hopes. 
I am just calling your attention to these items so you will know 
they raise the money for their new factories, 
Very truly. yours, 
Mr. C. S. Money, Denrer, Colo. 
— 


C. BOETTCHER, 


FEBRUARY 27, 1905. 
Mr. T. R. CUTLRR, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Daar Sin: Referring to yours of February 21, bearing upon Boutelle 
and his projects, I wired you to buy a tract of land in any town where 
Boutelle or his crowd buys one with a view and determination of 
building a competing factory. Boutelle is a very unreliable man; he 
represents a very unreliable crowd, and he is In it for the commission 
which the promotion gives him. He can be very easily knocked out. 

If any territory about us is suitable and ready for a factory, we 
should be on the alert and provide it, and if you find any company 
having bought a tract of land in view of building a factory, do not 
hesitate to buy a tract in the same place and let the people understand 
that we are in earnest. 

You should have an active man following him and his crowd up. 
Outside of the promotion feature they have no interest whatever, and 
so many of their enterprises have proved unsuccessful that it would be 
an advantage to the community to knock them out. 


Yours, trul 
ds H. O. HAVEMEYER, 
Tun BILLINGS SUGAR Co., 
Denver, Colo., August 27, 1906. 
Mr. C. S. Morey, Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Deak Sin: * ® I trled to arrange with Mr. Cutler to have him 
agree to stay out of Montana points and we will stay out of Idaho, 
but * seems to th th h 


$ on Mr. 
les in reference to his building a factory In Bozeman. Mr. Eccles, 
however, did not return to meet my appointment, but I met Mr. 8 
and we talked the matter over, and . e to calculate to build a 
factory at Bozeman. I explained our side of the case very fully, stat- 
ing that everything was very high in Montana, that labor was once: 
tionally high, and if we had make sugar at the Montana points to 
ship: to Missouri River it certainly would be a losing scheme, as it 
would cost considerably more to make sugar in Montana than it would 
in Utah or Colorado, and our factory was large enough to supply all 
the local territory. Te seemed to realize that fact and made a state- 
ment that they had not looked at it in that light and it was a new 
poist to be brought up, and agreed that as soon as Mr. Eccles returned 
e would take it up with him and would probably see us before they 
Would do any work. 

Now, it seems to me foolish for our people in New York to agree to 
take a half interest with Mr. Eccles and come into direct competition 
with the Billings factory. Our people in New York should take the 
stand, and stay with it, not to put a dollar into these factories, and I 
feel satisfied that Mr. Eccles will not build this factory if our New 
York people take that stand. * * * 


Very truly, yours, C. BOETTCHER, President. 


Saur LAKE City, April 11, 1905. 
H. O. HAVEMEYER, Esq., 
ift Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sn: * * œ Referring now to the question of western 
Idaho. I informed you that Boutelle and Hoover had been operating in 
the vicinity of Payette, and it was with extreme N Se was able to 
overcome their operations. After they decided to move their operations 
they went on to the vicinity of Nampa and tried to get in there, but I 
had forestalied them. There were also other parties operating in that 
field, and I have been working for the last 30 days to get these matters 
adjusted so that we could control the situation, because these 7 
were offering 85. for beets, and it would have upset our entire 0 


bpd at y trul Tromas R. Cur. 
u ; 2 
ic thiolate rt General ber 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should say in explanation of 
these letters that they were introduced in evidence in the pend- 
ing suit brought by the Government against the American Sugar 
Refining Co. to adjudge it to be a trust. 

The distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] on 
yesterday addressed a question to me, but did not permit me to 
answer. I desire to say this morning that I was not unaware 
of the fact to which he invited our attention—the difference 
between the European price and the New York price of sugar. 
I express my very great gratification at the view expressed by 
so good an authority as the Senator from Kansas that the price 
of sugar will be reduced only 60 cents a hundred pounds by the 
remoyal of the duty, because if our manufactory in Montana 
suffers no greater detriment or loss—in other words, if the 
price is not reduced more than that amount—it will be so 
much easier for it to meet the conditions which are about to 
confront us. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me a moment, I wish to say that I am very glad, 
indeed, that the Senator from Montana has had incorporated 
into the Recorp the letters which have been read at the desk. 

They show very conclusively the efforts which the Sugar Refin- 
ing Trust made to prevent the development of the beet-sugar 
industry; and the development of that industry in the face of 
this determined opposition on the part of Havemeyer and the 
| trust shows that they failed in their efforts in attempting to 
control the beet-sugar production. Now, they have taken the 


other tack and are undertaking to destroy it by free sugar in- 
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stead of by undertaking to prevent the establishment of beet- 
sugar factories and controlling those already established. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me for a 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hardly think the statement 
made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] should go 
unchallenged in view of the fact that all the evidence thus far 
produced tends strongly to show that the so-called Sugar Trust 
and their allies exercise practically a control over the beet-sugar 
factories of this country to-day or, at least, n majority of them; 
so that if they are engaged in destroying the beet-sugar fac- 
tories they are engaged in destroying a business in which they 
have a heavy financial interest. I do not say they hold a con- 
trolling interest in all, but the evidence very recently taken 
shows that they have a very large interest, if not a controlling 
interest, in a great number of them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator unfortunately was engaged 
yesterday on other matters and was not present during the de- 
bate when I submitted a list of the factories in which the trust 
has an interest and the extent of the interest of the trust in 
each factory. That is to be found on page 3865 of the Recorp. 
I will advise the Senator that the trust does not now own 
anything like a majority of the stock in a majority of the fac- 
tories; indeed, its percentage of stock in the beet-sugar fac- 
tories to-day is very much less than it was at the time the effort 
was being made concerning which the Senator from Montana 
has introduced letters this morning. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator is in part in error in his 
statement. There has been some juggling of this stock—a 
very suspicious juggling, so far as the evidence taken by the 
committee of which I happen to be a member is concerned— 
and it looks very much to me as though the stock was being 
handled by straw men, and that the controlling interest, or some- 
thing near a controlling interest, does still exist in the trust. I 
think I can demonstrate that as to a large number of these 
factories; but I am not going to trespass further on the courtesy 
of the Senator from Utah at this time. If, however, that is to 
be an issue, I shall have something to say on it in the future. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course I do not care to go into the argu- 
ments which I made yesterday and repeat them; but I think 
that it. was demonstrated yesterday that the beet-sugar pro- 
duction in this country was not controlled by the trust, and 
that the beet-sugar producer is the only competitor which the 
trust has in this market. I believe that has been demonstrated 
beyond question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Montana want to make 
any extended remarks? 

Mr. WALSH. I merely desire to make a correction; that is 
all, Simply in the interest of accuracy, Mr. President, in view of 
the statement made by the Senator from Kansas, I think it due 
to the Senate to say, so that it may not be misled about the 
matter at all, that the Mr. Morey who writes and is written to 
in this matter is the president of the Great Western Sugar 
Co. One-third of the stock of that company is owned by the 
American Sugar Refining Co., as suggested by the Senator; 
one-third by the Havemeyer family, and the remaining third by 
other individuals represented by Mr. Morey. It appears that 
he was in conjunction with the American Sugar Refining Co. 
in the effort. The Mr. Eccles referred to in one of the letters 
was connected with the Utah Sugar Co., and I think was the 
president of that organization. He died a short time ago. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Utah will pardon me 
again, the data which I submitted yesterday show that the 
trust owned 26 per cent of the common stock and 38 per cent of 
the preferred stock of the Great Western Sugar Co., of Colorado. 

THE WILSON-UNDERWOOD BILL AND TINE AMERICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in discussing the subject of the 
tariff on sugar and the effect which the removal of the duty on 
that commodity will have on the domestic sugar industry, it is 
essential to revert to the early history of and the vicissitudes 
through which the industry passed for seyeral decades after its 
inception in this country. But this phase of the subject has been 
so ably presented upon the floor of this Chamber and elsewhere 
that I will not take the time of the Senate except to refer 
briefly to the first unsuccessful attempts to establish the indus- 
try in the United States. 

The first beet-sugar factory in this country which succeeded 
in producing a small quantity of sugar was erected at North- 
ampton, Mass., in 1838, but due to lack of technical knowledge 


1913. 
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in both field and factery the plant operated but one season. 
At about this time the world production of beet sugar was 


26.408 tons, of which France produced 35.000 tons and Germany 
1,408 tons. Both in France and Germany, but more especially 


in the latter country, economists had begun to realize the direct 
and indirect value of the beet-sugar industry in increasing the 
national wealth, and these Governments gave every aid and 
assistance possible to encourage the expansion of the indusiry. 
From this meager beginning the preduction of these two coun- 
tries gradually has increased until in the past year Germany 
produced 2,728,000 short tons of sugar and France 966,000 tons. 


If the same encouragement by the Government had been given | 
to the industry in the United States that was given to it in 


Germany, instead of the early pioneers becoming discouraged 
nnd the expansion of the industry being allowed to lapse for 


decades, we long ago would have been producing all the sugar 


we consume, thereby saying the hundreds of millions of dollars 
which we have sent abroad for eur sugar requirements, and in 
those sections of the country adapted to sugar-beet culture 
would be producing two bushels of cereal crops where we now 
produce but one. 

The next attempt to establish the beet-sugar industry in this 
country forms what we believe to be an important economic 
event in the history of Utah, the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent. 

In 1852 Hon. John Taylor, one of the pioneer leaders in the 
attempt to establish a self-sustaining community in the un- 
trodden wilderness west of the Rockies, far beyond the farthest 
outposts te which population had then penetrated, conceived the 
idea of introducing the culture of sugar beets and the manu- 
facture of beet sugar. Established in France under the guidance 
of the great Napoleon the industry had proved its worth, beth 
through its direct economic return and through the increase 
which it brought about in the yield of other crops. To France, 
therefore, an order was sent for the machinery necessary to 


equip a beet-sugar factory. It was shipped by a sailing vessel | 
to New Orleans, there transferred to a river boat and carried | 


up the Mississippi and the Missouri to Fort Leavenworth. 
Thence it was hauled by ox teams across the plains and moun- 
tains a thousand miles farther, and finally it was set up in Salt 
Lake City in a building which still stands—an object of historic 

Interest. 

But while those early pioneers had the courage and the 
indomitable spirit to overcome the obstacles ef distance and 
lack of transportation in bringing the equipment for their 
factory 7,000 miles, they lacked the knowledge and experience 
necessary to the successful conduct of this industry. They knew 
nothing of the proper methods of growing beets or of manu- 
tacturing sugar. The factory could produce nothing but sirup, 
being unable to crystallize the juice, and so the attempt was 
soon abandoned. It passed into history as the third serious 
effort to establish the industry of sugar making from beets in 
the United States. Aside from its historic bearing it is of little 
present importance and I mention it here merely to call atten- 
tion to the conditions of hardship, danger, and loss under which 
early attempts were made to establish this so-called “ hothouse” 
industry which it is now proposed ruthlessly to destroy. I men- 
tion it also to call attention to the fact that the State which I 
have the honor to represent was one of the pioneers in the 
attempt to introduce an industry in the finally successful estab- 
lishment and expansion of which she since has played a leading 
part, and which, if permitted to continue at the rapid growth 
which it has enjoyed for the past few years, would confer the 
greatest blessings upon the people of the whole United States. 

Subsequently several unsuccessful attempts were made to 
establish the industry in Illinois, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and 
Maine, and it was not until 1879 that success was wrested from 
failure by Mr. E. H. Dyer, who erected a small plant at Al- 
varado, Cal., in that year. This factory since has been enlarged 
from time to time and is still in operation. American energy 
and perseverance now began to assert themselves, and from 1879 
to 1891 five additional small but successful factories were 
erected. : 

In 1890, with the adoption of the McKinley tariff bill, an effort 
was made to give direct support and encouragement to the pro- 
duction of sugar in the United States by the payment of a 
bounty of 2 cents a pound. This system has been employed 
with great success by European countries in the building up of 

the beet-sugar industry, which had added millions of dollars 
yearly to their farm wealth. It had been used by France, the 

early home of sugar-beet culture, by Germany, which had 
adopted and improved upon the French system, by Austria- 
Hungary, and by the smaller countries of northern Europe. An 
indirect bounty system is to-day in force in Russia, which has 


been increasing its production at a very rapid rate and promises 
3 tely to become the greatest producer of beet sugar in the 
world. 

With the example of these foreign nations before us, it was 
felt that the bounty system sould lead te a more rapid develop- 
ment of this valuable industry in the United States than could 
be achieved in any other way. 

There was another reason for the adoption of the bounty sys- 
tem fer the upbuilding of the industry rather than to attempt 
te rely upon the encouragement of a protective tariff on foreign 
importations. As the result of a Jong peried during which the 
Republican Party had been in centrol, the Nation had emerged 
from the financial difficulties of Civil War days into a period of 
the greatest prosperity it had ever experienced up to that time. 
With economy in administration and with careful ent 
of the revenues the Federal Government had accumulated a 
surplus, the disposition of which became one of the pressing 
questions of the day. ‘With no need of the revenue that would 
be yielded by a duty on importations of sugar, the bounty plan 
was particularly attractive. I believe that it was a Republican 
Member of Congress—Hon. J. H. Gear of lowa—who first sug- 
gested the bounty plan as the best solution of the problem pre- 
sented by a growing surplus in the Treasury and a desire, which 
in that unenlightened age was considered commendable either 
in a Democrat or a Republican, to build up the domestice sugar 
industry. At any rate, the bounty plan was adopted. It pro- 
vided for the payment of 2 cents directly from the Federal Treas- 
ury for every pound of sugar grown in the United States. In 
addition, certain States of the Union added a bounty of their 
own. I am proud to be able to say that my own State of Utah 
was again in the forefront of the effort to build up this great 
industry and placed a State bounty ef a cent a pound on all beet 
sugar produced within its borders. 

The enterprise and energy of Utah citizens responded to this 
appeal, and in 1891 a company was organized and started the 
manufacture of sugar from beets at Lehi, Utah. This factory, 
enlarged, improved, and greatly extended, is still in operation, 
and is one of the oldest factories in the United States that has 
been continuously in operation. 

The early years of the industry in Utah, as in other States, 
were years of desperate struggle to keep alive. Many times it 
seemed inevitable that the attempt must end in disastrous fail- 
ure. The Federal bounty, pronounced unconstitutional, was 
cut off in two years. A period of Democratic administration, 
disaster, and panic followed. On every hand the industries of 
the country—industries that had been long established and had 
enjoyed a flourishing course for years, as well as those of more 
recent origin—+were plunged into bankruptcy or existed under 
a pall of stagnation and loss. Ihe rich Treasury surplus was 
no longer a source of embarrassment. It had disappeared soon 
after the Democratic Party came into power, and the Govern- 
ment was forced to the expedient of borrowing to meet its ordi- 
nary obligations. With such conditions prevailing throughout 
the country, it would seem that there could be slight hope for 
the struggling sugar industry. As a matter of fact, little im- 
petus was given to the domestic sugar industry by the legisla- 
tion of 1890; or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to say that 
it remained in effect for too short a time to yield any appre- 
ciable results. In spite ef all discouragements, however, and in 
face of a long period of continuous and disheartening losses 
the pioneers of the industry in Utah continued their efforts. 
No chapter in the whole glorious record of American industrial 
achievement presents a brighter record of persistence in the face 
of almost overwhelming discouragements than does the early his- 
tory of the beet-sugar industry in the Western States. 

Thus down to 1897 the total net results of the attempt to 
establish the beet-sugar industry in the United States had been 
the erection of six small factories, each of which was making a 
desperate struggle for existence and was deomed apparently to 
early extinction. In that year the Republican Party, which had 
been definitely commissioned at the preceding election with 
the task of restoring prosperity to the calamity-ridden Nation, 
applied the policy of protection te the domestic sugar industry. 
The tariff rate placed on imported raw sugar was one calcu- 
lated to yield a large amount of revenue and at the same time 
it fully equalized the difference between the rate of wages paid 
in the United States and in the beet-growing countries of 
Europe. It enabled the manufacturers of beet sugar to pay to 
American farmers a price for their beets sufficient to make 
the cultivation of the crop attractive and to pay to the labor 
employed in the fields and factories the rate of wages demanded 
by American standards of living. Those who entered upon the 
new business still had to face the hazards inseparable from the 
inception of a new industry. They had to learn efficient 
methods of operation. They had to teach the farmers how to 
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grow beets successfully and to show them the manifold advan- 
tages of the crop. Technical men, sufficiently trained in the 
management of the complex machinery, were not available in 
this country, and while foreign experts at first were employed, 
they were unable to adapt themselves to existing conditions, and 
difficulties in the management of the business were manifold. 
The business was an unusually hazardous one, but the assur- 
ance was held out to those who embarked upon it that if they 
persisted, if they followed a progressive course and brought it 
to the high plane of efficiency characteristic of American in- 
dustry, that they would be enabled to place it upon a permanent 
basis of reasonable prosperity, subject to the competition of 
others working and producing under like conditions. That is all 
the assurance the leaders of American business enterprise ever 
have asked, and it was sufficient for the men who were strug- 
gling to establish this important addition to the agencies of our 
national prosperity. The record of growth and development 
recorded by the beet-sugar industry since that time is one to 
challenge admiration. 

The 6 struggling factories of 1897 have increased to 73, some 
among the largest in the world, others of more modest dimen- 
sions, but all important factors in promoting the business ac- 
tivities and the prosperity of important sections of the country. 
The output of sugar has advanced from 36,000 tons in 1898 to 
700,000 tons in 1912, an increase of over 1,800 per cent. The 
culture of sugar beets has spread from a few localities in three 
States until it reaches out over 17 States, ranging all the way 
from Ohio to the Pacific coast. The number of farmers engaged 
in beet growing has increased from a few hundred to 60,000 
or more and the number of workers engaged in various branches 
of the industry to 150,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was interested in the Senator’s state- 
ment as to the enormous increase in the production of beet 
sugar in this conntry during the last 10 years, I believe. T will 
ask the Senator if it has been practically a progressive increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. With one or two exceptions, Mr. President, 
which I will call attention to later in nty remarks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But practically it has increased from year 
to year? 

Mr. SMOOT. From year to year, with exceptions noted. 

Yet we are told that the beet-sugar industry has not made 
good; that it has enjoyed years ef protection; that it has had 
its chance and, since it is not yet able to meet the competition of 
all the world, that it must be extirpated as a hothouse” prod- 
uct and a failure. I maintain that in all industrial history, 
whether it be the history of the United States or of any other 
nation, you will find few industries that have made such rapid 
progress as this, that have so well repaid the extension of a 
measure of public encouragement, or that have given such clear 
proof as has the beet-sugar industry that, with a continuation 
of such attention and encouragement over a reasonable period, 
it would repay to tke American people a thousandfold of all 
that it had received from them. What other industry can you 
name, one-half so difficult and complex of mastery as this, that 
in so brief a period of time has spread over a territory compris- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the agricultural area of the United 
States or that has multiplied its output at a pace anywhere 
approaching this same “ hothouse” industry? 

This record of growth is all the more remarkable when we 
consider that it has been made in the face of almost constant 
tariff agitation and of repeated reduction in the extent of pro- 
tection accorded it. While it is true that only once before in 
the 16 years since 1897 has there been a general overhauling and 
reduction of tariff rates, it olso is true that, so far as sugar 
is concerned, there have been successive material reductions. 
There has not been a year, there has been scarcely a moment, 
in all that period when the beet-sugar industry of the United 
States has not had to face either a reduction in the degree of 
protection accorded it or, what is equally or even more demoral- 
izing, the constant agitation for tariff revision or reduction in 
oue form or another, 

First of all, there was the Spanish-American War. That 
caine in 1898, the very first year after the definite application 
of the policy of protection to the beet-sugar industry of this 
country. It added new and important sugar-producing areas 
to the territory of the United States—Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines—nand for a time it seemed likely that Cuba, with its great 
possibilities for the production of sugar cane, might also become 
a permanent addition to our territory. In that same year an- 
other sugar-producing territory was added to this country by 
the annexation of Hawaii. While that act made no immediate 


change in the conditions confronting the sugar producers of the 
continental portion of the United States, since Hawaiian sugar 
previously had been coming in duty free, it did make it certain 
that henceforth Hawaii was to be an integral part of our 
Nation, and that whatever policy of encouragement or devasta- 
tion was adopted by the dominant politieal party would be 
shared by the continental beet grower and the Hawaiian cane 
grower alike. Thus, in a single year there was added to the area 
of the country these three insular territories. 

The following table shows the imports of sugar into the 
United States from these three islands for the fiscal years 1898 
and 1912, together with the percentage of increase during that 


period : 
„„!!! —— — eat and 
1898 1912 Incroase. 
K Short tons. Short tons. Per cent. 
a , S34 602, 732 141.2 
„220 307,144 1,156.2 
14, 744 217,785 1,377.1 


Next came the agitation for Cuban reciprocity. It began al- 
most as soon as we had struck the shackles of Spanish dominion 
from our island neighbor, and it continued unti the final adop- 
tion of the reciprocity act in 1904. The American people, so far 
as they took any interest in the matter, were for Cuban reciproc- 
ity because their hearts were full of kindness for the people 
of Cuba, whom we had set free and started on a career as an 
independent nation. They wanted to see Cuba succeed and pros- 
per, and they were willing that out of the abundance of our 
strength we should aid their weakness. But the force that kept 
alive the agitation for Cuban reciprocity, that supplied the 
funds to keep it going and made possible the activities of socie- 
ties with fine-sounding titles to fight for it was sugar; that is 
to say, it was the determination of the great seaboard refiners 
to secure an advantage in obtaining their supplies of raw sugar, 
to acquire a permanent differential against foreign competition, 
and to arm themselves with a new and powerful weapon with 
which to combat the growing beet-sugar industry of the United 
States, an industry which even then they had begun to see con- 
tained possibilities of seriously interfering with their future 
control of the sugar supply of the American people. It has been 
told before a committee of this Senate within the past few 
weeks—I know not how true the charge is—that the Sugar, 
Trust in a single year spent $750,000 to further the cause 
of Cuban reciprocity. Whatever the amount may have been, 
the adoption of Cuban reciprocity has been worth many mil- 
lions of dollars to the big refiners, by making it possible for 
them to bring in the greater part of their raw material at 
less than the full rate of duty imposed by the Dingley law 
and by helping to hold back the growth of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry. That it had this effect may be clearly seen by the 
fact that in 1903, the year before Cuban reciprocity, the num- 
ber of new beet-sugar factories projected in the United States 
was 94 and that in 1904 this number had fallen to 50, while 
the number of factories actually in operation had decreased by 
one. 

The enactment of the Cuban reciprocity act, providing a re- 
duction of 20 per cent of the full tariff rate on all- sugar im- 
ported from Cuba, made it inevitable that that island would in 
time supply all the sugar required by the American people, aside 
from that of domestic production. It amounted, therefore, to 
a permanent reduction of the rate on 96° sugar from 1.685 
cents a pound, the rate prescribed by the Dingley Act, to 1.348, 
a cut of roundly a third of a cent a pound in the rate of protec- 
tion accorded to the domestic sugar producer. And it is to be 
noted that the condition of affairs which I have just said was 
made inevitable by the adoption of Cuban reciprocity actually 
has come into existence and that during the present year the 
sugar output of Cuba, added to that of the American producers, 
not only has equaled but actually has exceeded by half a million * 
tons the total requirements of the American people. 

With the protection which we have extended to Cuba the 
sugar production of the island has increased already to the 
point where it supplies the entire demand of the American mar- 
ket, aside from that portion of it supplied by the domestic 
sugar grower. The struggle between Cuba and the American 
grower of beet and cane for the control of that part of the 


demand now supplied from our own soll is just beginning. Its 
effect on the producer can not be predicted with certainty. Its 
effect on the consumer, however, is not open to question. With 


the sugar schedule left as it stands to-day the struggle between 
these two contending forces is certain to keep the price of sugar 
to the consumer at the low level where it is to-day or to send it 
still lower. The fierce competition that will be waged between 
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the American sugar producer on the one side and the Cuban 
planter who reaches the American market through the great 
seaboard refiners is certain to provide cheap sugar for the 
American people. 

In any event Cuban reciprocity has served to thwart the 
growth of the domèstic industry and has checked the building 
of many new beet-sugar factories in this country. Certainly 
this year has demonstrated the present rate is a competitive 
rate and that, we are told, is the goal of this proposed tariff 
legislation. Certainly the wise, the businesslike, and statesman- 
like course to follow would be not to make too radical a change 
until we see the result of competition under it which is now 
reaching an acute stage. 

Following the adoption of Cuban reciprocity by less than 
three years—in 1906—came the second American oceupation of 
Cuba as the result of internal strife in the island. That action 
resulted in a well-grounded fear, which in some quarters became 
a Strongly urged desire, that Cuba might become an American 
territory. Happily the exercise of firmness and tolerance made 
such a result unnecessary, but the possibility of it was suffi- 
cient to check again the expansion of the beet-sugar industry. 

Two years later the national campaign of 1908 was waged 
sith the tariff as the chief issue and in 1909 followed the 
netual revision of the tariff. The reduction made in the tariff 
rate on sugar was slight and in no way injured the domestic 
industry, but the uncertainty of that period as to the actual 
course that would be followed was sufficient to apply another 
brake to its development. As everyone knows the past three 

- years have been years of constant agitation over the tariff, an 
agitation that is about to be crowned by the final act of de- 
struction, if this bill which we are now discussing is adopted, 
if reason and conviction among the men who sit on the other 
side of this Chamber fail to rise superior to the command of a 
party caucus. 

Thus, as I haye said, throughout the entire period since 1897 
the beet-sugar industry of the United States has been menaced 
by the prospect or the actual application of a reduction in the 
tariff duty upon sugar. That it has been able, in spite of this 
handicap, to spread from the shores of the Pacific to the slopes 
of the Alleghenies to multiply its production twentyfold is a 
record that challenges the admiration of the world, and that 
affords the most complete vindication of the policy and efforts 
of those who placed the present protective sugar tariff upon the 
“statute books and of those who, in the face of repeated failures 
and discouragements, have helped to bring the industry to its 
present stage of development. 

The American people believe in this industry. They want to 
see it enabled to grow and develop until every pound of sugar 
consumed in the United States is grown from American soil. 
The American people have no especial fondness for the big 
sugar refiners nor have the refiners ever shown that they de- 
served any marks of particular favor from the public. The 
great body of American citizens are not anxious to advance the 
interests and to enrich the pockets of the Sugar Trust, Ar- 
buckles, and Spreckels, or to do the bidding of Spreckels’s 
man Friday, even though the leaders of the Democracy are 
ready to give ear to their claims and to follow their counsel, 
while the honest men who have the interests of the industry 
and of the people as a whole at heart are denied a hearing, and 
the attempt is made to hold them up to obloquy and scorn. I 
do not expect that this warning will be heeded to-day, but the 
time will surely come when you Democratie Senators will realize 
ifs soundness and when you will regret in bitterness of spirit 
that you ever permitted yourselves to be bound to the chariot 

- wheels of the great refiners. 

I believe in the principle of proteetion to American industry. 
Under its benign application the United States has grown to 
greatness and prosperity as bas no other nation in a similar 
space of time. Our wealth and progress, the high standards of 
living of our people—of those who labor with their hands no 
less than those who direct the labor of others—have become at 
once the marvel and the envy of the world. I believe, and I say 
unhesitatingly and without fear of successful contradiction, 
that in the whole range of tariff legislation, in the whole field 
of American industry, no better demonstration of the working 
out of the theory of the protective tariff can be found, no more 
complete vindication of the soundness of that theory can be 
asked than is afforded by the course of the domestic sugar indus- 
try during the past 15 years. That theory holds, if I under- 
stand it correctly, and I think that I do, that in the begi 
when protection is extended to a new industry the full amount 
of the duty imposed will be added to the price of the protected 
product. The people of the whole country—all of those, at least, 
who use the particular commodity in question—will pay some- 
thing for the upbuilding of the new industry. The individual 


contribution is a negligible amount. It is unfelt. But in the 
aggregate it provides the stimulus necessary to induce hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, of producers to 
embark upon a new field of business that otherwise never could 
have been opened to them. as time goes on the industry ex- 
pands; the number of domestic producers is multiplied; com- 
petition begins to be felt among them; it becomes more and more 
keen; under its influence prices come down; and at length we 
have a situation where we are wholly independent of the out- 
side world and where prices are at the same level as though no 
customs duty had ever been levied or as near to that level as 
American standards of wages and American standards of living 
will permit. 

So it has been with the domestic sugar industry of the United 
States. In the early part of the period to which I have referred 
the placing of a duty upon foreign-grown sugar undoubtedly 
operated to increase somewhat the price of sugar to the Ameri- 
can consumer by almost the full amount of duty. The domestic 
producer of sugar then gauged his price—or, rather, the price 
was gauged for him—by the world price of sugar plus the duty, 
plus the charge for refining, plus transportation. The domestic 
producer simply had to cut below this price sufliciently to get 
bis product into any particular market that he might be seek- 
ing. His profit was measured by the extent to which he could 
reduce his cost of production and selling below the figure thus 
established. This was the first stage of development. In that 
stage the cost of domestic production was higher than it is to- 
day, much higher than it will become in the future if the ingus- 
try is permitted to continue its natural and orderly course of 
development. It was higher because the beet-growing farmers 
had not gained the experience necessary to the production of 
a high grade of beets and because the managers and employees 
of the sugar factories had not gained the practical skill neces- 
sary to securing the highest possible extraction of sugar from 
the beets. In the establishment of any industry in a new field 
hew and special problems arise and the solution of these prob- 
lems is a matter of time, expense, aud effort. Even with a 
relatively high selling price, therefore, most of the beet-sugar 
factories made little or no money in these earlier years. Many 
of then: were complete failures and the capital invested was a 
total loss. 


Next we come to the second stage contemplated in the devel- 


opment of a domestic industry under a protective tariff—the 


stage of expansion and the building up of domestic competition. 
How did this work out in the case of the American production 
of sugar under the protective tariff? We are told as part of 
the attempt to justify the removal of the duty at this time that 
the American sugar industry has not grown; that it never could 
supply the amount of sugar required by the American people. 
Let us see about that. I have referred heretofore to the mar- 
velous growth of the beet-sugar industry, but we must bear in 
mind that there also was the cane industry in Louisiana, in 
Hawaii, and in Porto Rico likewise enjoying the stimulative 
influence of the protective policy. There was also the Cuban 
industry, which for the past nine years also has received the 
benefit of the same stimulus to the extent of enjoying a prefer- 
ential entry into our market for her sugar equivalent to a pro- 
tection of a third of a cent a pound against the rest of the 
world. Let us see whether the production of sugar has grown 
or not in these various sections during this period. I quote 
herewith the production for each of these Territories in 1903-4 
and also in 1912-13. The figures are given in long tons: 


Total protected and oes protected sugar 
Total O 0 the United States 


005, 465 
2, 767, 162 


Nork.—It should be noted that the Louisiana crop was far below 
normal in 1912-13 on account of extensive flood damage in the State, 
The average production of Louisiana and Texas may be placed at 
823,581 tons. 

It thus will be seen that the production of sugar in purely 
American territory increased from 965,000 tons in 1903-4 to 
1,787,000 tons in 1912-13 and this in spite of the destruction 
of a large part of the Louisiana crop in the latter year. In the 
same period the Cuban ontput advaneed from slightly over 
1,000,000 to more than 2,000,000 tons. Thus in each case there 
lias been an increase of roundly 100 per cent. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My colleague has, I think, shown by 
the figures that the Cuban production of sugar has more than 
doubled since 1904. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the nine years. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That has been under the stimulation 
afforded by a reduction of the duty by 20 per cent. My col- 
league is familiar with the conditions in Cuba, and I ask him 
to state what he thinks will be the effect upon the production 
of sugar in Cuba of taking the duty entirely off—whether or 
not the production will not be vastly increased? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is my opinion that the pro- 
duction of sugar in Cuba will greatly increase, although I must 
frankly state that I believe that the best sugar lands in Cuba 
are now being cultivated; but if domestic production in the 
United States were entirely eliminated, with this market right 
at Cuba’s door, there is no question that its production of 
sugar would be increased. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. = > 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have read recently the opinion of 
an eminent French statistician, who has made a very careful 
compilation of the sugar possibilities of Cuba, and he esti- 
mates, without any reservation whatever, that Cuba is capable 
of producing an annual crop of sugar aggregating more than 
5,060,000 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt, Mr. President, that the 
Cuban lands that are fitted for the production of sugar could 
produce at least that amount or more. 

It is interesting to compare with these figures the total con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States. In 1903-4 this was 
2.767.162 tons, or 661,696 tons more than the total production of 
the domestic industry plus Cuba. In 1912-13 the estimated sugar 
requirements of the American people were 3,504,182 tons, or 
657,818 tons less than the combined production of the United 
States and Cuba. Thus we already have reached the position 
where protected and partially protected sugar supplies all the 
sugar required by our people. If we leave Cuba, our most impor- 
tant single source of supply at present, entirely out of account, 
the rate of growt). which the American sugar industry has shown 
in the past nine years would enable it to overtake the present 
sugar requirements of the American people in another decade. 
This effectively disposes of the claim that it is impossible even 
with adequate protection to satisfy our own needs in the matter 
of sugar from our own soil. Why, Senators, we have it on the 
authority of the Department of Agriculture that there are 
274,000,000 acres of land in the United States adapted to sugar- 
beet culture. Leaving entirely out of our reckoning the cane- 
growing portion of the United States, the utilization of only 1 
acre in 50 of this available beet-growing area one year in 
four would provide all the sugar needed by the American people, 
Any one of a dozen States is capable of producing enough 
sugar to supply the whole country. It is ridiculous to assert 
that there is any insuperable obstacle, or any obstacle at all 
except that which the Democratic Party proposes now to erect, 
in the way of the American production of the entire American 
supply of sugar. 

Thus we have seen that the protective tariff has been effective 
in building vp the domestic sugar industry, in greatly expand- 
ing the output of sugar within American territory. Now, let 
us see how sugar has responded to the final test imposed by 
the protective theory as given by me a few moments ago. Has 
the policy of protection led to domestic competition? Has it re- 
duced the cost of sugar to the consumer? These are the ques- 
tions for us to decide. 

As I have already explained, it was true during the early 
years of the development of the domestic sugar industry that 
the price at which beet sugar was sold in any part of the coun- 
try was determined by the price of refined cane sugar in New 
York. ‘This was modified only by the fact that, owing to the 
prejudice against beet sugar which has been carefully and sys- 
tematically fostered among the public and the grocery trade, 
the producer of beet sugar is compelled to dispose of his prod- 
uct at all times below the prevailing market price cf cane re- 
fined. The difference usually is 20 cents a hundred pounds. 
This has become a trade custom, although there is no sound 
reason for it. Pure beet sugar and pure cane sugar are chem- 
ically identical. Each will satisfy every use that the other can 
be put to. With the present perfection of the manufacturing 
processes of beet sugar they are indistinguishable even by an 
expert. 


Does the Senator from Utah yield 


I am reminded, Mr. President, in this connection of an ex- 
perience that I had when I was the manager of one of the 
mercantile establishments in Utah. I sold a sack of sugar to a 
lady in my home town. She saw the name “Lehi” upon the bag 
and immediately sent it back and said that she did not want 
beet sugar, that she wanted cane sugar, because she could not 
make cakes and pastry so well with beet sugar as with cane. 
She happened to be a very close relative of mine, so I merely 
took the same sugar, put it into a cine sugar bag, and sent the 
same sugar back to her. About a week after she met me and 
said, “Now, don't you ever send me any more beet sugar; you 
send me the kind of sugar you sent me the last time—cane 
sugar.” [Laughter.] That is about all the difference there is 
in it—the brand upon the sack, and nothing more. 

With this modification, however, it was broadly true in earlier 
years that the price of beet sugar was determined by the price 
of cane sugar. Yet even during this early period the beet exer- 
cised an important influence upon the price of cane, for it has 
long been a phenomenon familiar to the trade that whenever 
beet sugar comes upon the market the wholesale price of re- 
fined cane sugar is reduced by the refiners and whenever beet 
sugar is off the market the price of the cane product is ad- 
vanced by the refiners, Those who have perused the testimony 
taken by the Hardwick committee of the House of Representa- 
tives are aware that this condition was certified to alike by 
beet-sugar manufacturers, by the cane refiners, and by such 
expert authorities as Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 

Except in California, beet sugar is practically all manufac- 
tured within a period of three months, extending from the be- 
ginning of October to the end of December. Usually the manu- 
facturers have found it necessary to sell their output as fast 
as they made it, so that until very recently almost the entire 
beet-sugar ouput for any one season had passed into the chan- 
nels of trade by the end of the calendar year. During that 
three-month period, however, beet sugar has regularly per- 
formed the service for the American people of bringing about 
a reduction in wholesale prices. That reduction was forced 
upon the refiners in order to enable them to meet the competi- 
tion of the domestic product that was being turned out by the 
various beet-sugar factories all the way from Michigan to Cali- 
fornia, In fact, the reduction in prices thus forced upon the 
refiners gave rise to bitter complaints on their part and explains 
the animosity with which they heve pursued the domestic 
sugar industry in recent years, seeking to destroy it by the aid 
of Congress, since they could not do so by fair and open com- 
petition. 

The proceedings of the Hardwick committee contain the tes- 
timony of the representatives of the various big refining in- 
terests—the American Sugar Refining Co., Arbuckles, Spreckels, 
and the rest—each admitting that the growing competition of 
beet sugar from American factories made it difficult, and in 
some cases impossible, for them to operate at a profit during 
the three-month period already referred to. I will not at- 
tempt to quote all these different witnesses, since their state- 
ments were in practical agreement, but I will give you the 
refiners’ position in the words of Edwin F. Atkins, acting presi- 
dent of the American Sugar Refining Co., who summed up their 
situation in the following words: 


Eastern refineries, no 
others, avo. to reduce . . 3 
the wa: Any refining that is done between the 1st of October and the 
Ist of January is done without any profit and very often at a loss. 

The influence of domestic beet sugar in reducing the price of 
sugar to the public and in preventing the refiners from squeezing 
the consumer at will was well illustrated during the year 1911. 
In that year, due to a general shortage resulting from crop fail- 
ures in various parts of the world, the price of sugar became 
very high. The refiners, though handling stocks which they 
had purchased at much lower figures, took advantage of the 
impending shortage to run up their quotations during the sum- 
mer months before the domestic crop came upon the market. 
Seeing a chance to make enormous profits they promptly forgot 
their solicitude for the consumer and proceeded to exact every 
cent that they could, It is noteworthy and instructive that in 
the very forefront of this moyement was the man who has made 
the greatest parade and the loudest protest of his philanthropic 
desire to help the consumer. This man was Claus A. Spreckels, 
of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., working as usual through 
his sales agent, Frank C, Lowry, who figures in Washington as 
secretary of a phantom committee of wholesale grocers, but in 
New York becomes an active and energetic seller of his em- 
ployers’ sugar. 

Between July 1 and September 20, 1911, the wholesale price 
of sugar in New York, as fixed by the refiners who were at that 
time in full control of the market, advanced from 5 cents a 
pound to figures varying from 6.75 cents to 7.50 cents. Appar- 
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ently the highest quotation of the American Sugar Refining 
Co., established toward the end of this period, was 6.75 cents, but 
patriots Spreckels and Lowry, the men who were devoting their 
money and time to the cause of free sugar in order to “ help the 
consumer,” were exacting a full half cent more than this, or 
7.25 cents a pound, while the house of Arbuckle, headed by 
another gentleman who had dedicated himself to the cause of 
free sugar in the interest of the American consumer, put the 
price up still higher, to 7.50 cents. 

The sugar which these refiners were handling during this pe- 
riod had all been produced, of course, during the preceding sea- 
son. The sole excuse for advancing the price was the threat- 
ened shortage for the approaching season, but so well did this 
excuse serve the refiners’ purpose that they were able to reap 
tremendous profits during this brief period and to put into their 
pockets undoubtedly many times the amount that they have 
since expended so altruistically in promoting the cause of free 
sugar “in behalf of the consumer.” 

At the end of September, with the coming upon the market of 
American-grown and American-made beet sugar, the situation 
quickly changed. Sugar which had been selling at wholesale at 
7.5 cents a pound and at retail in some instances as high as 10 
cents a pound, began to drop back in price. The beet sugar was 
sold at prices ranging from 5ł to 5} cents, and it forced the 
refiners down to the same level for their product during the 
period while the beet-sugar supply lasted. During this period 
of three months the wholesale price of sugar had advanced 2} 
cents per pound, but the rise was checked when the beet-sugar 
product came onto the market, and within 10 weeks from this 
time the wholesale price of sugar was lowered 1} cents per 
pound. After January, 1912, when beet sugar was off the mar- 
ket, the refiners marked up the prices again; but during the 
time while the beet-sugar output was being produced it saved to 
the consuming public millions of dollars on their sugar bills. 
Without the domestic industry the American people would have 
been forced to go on paying the abnormal price of the summer 
for their sugar to the further enrichment of the refiners. That 
one service entitles the domestic sugar industry to the gratitude 
and support of the American people rather than to an edict of 
decapitation. 

Now let us turn to the situation during the past year. The 
beet-sugar crop of 1912-13 was by far the largest ever pro- 
duced in this country. It exceeded by nearly 100,000 tons the 
best previous crop. When this 1912 beet-sugar crop came upon 
the market it did more than to force a mere temporary reduction 
in the prices made by the refiners. It put an end, for the time 
being at least, to the domination of sugar prices by the refiners. 
It put an end to the system by which price ot sugar in other 
parts of the country were based on the New York prices, with 
the cost of transportation added, as a result of which it had 
become a trade axiom that the wholesale price of sugar always 
was lower in New York than in any other part of the country. 
With more than threescore beet-sugar factories competing 
among. themselves, and competing also with the output of the 
cane refineries, the dominance of New York in price making 
was shattered. Throughout the autumn months, when the 
lowest quotation of the refiners in New York was 4.9 cents whole- 
sale, sugar was being laid down in Chicago at 4.4 cents—a full 
half cent below the New York price—by the beet-sugar manu- 
facturers. It was placed on the St. Paul and Minneapolis mar- 
ket at 4.65 cents, and at the principal competitive points through- 
out the great central and western sections of the country the 
beet-sugar producers were providing sugar for the consumer at 
prices which were lower for the first time in history than the 
prices prevailing at the seaboard. In the face of this competi- 
tion the big refiners not only were driven back to their strong- 
holds along the coast, but the beet sugar even followed them 
there. Many of the refineries were closed down. Others con- 
tinued to operate on part time. Mr. Spreckels, who talks loudly 
of cheaper sugar for consumers but shows a strange reluctance 
to do anything in a business way to lighten the consumer’s 
burdens, closed down his establishment to await the time when 
beet sugar should be out of the way and he could operate more 
profitably. 

Owing to the greater extent of the beet-sugar crop it was not 
as formerly entirely disposed of by January 1. It was the esti- 
mate of Mr. W. P. Willett, the expert employed by the Hard- 
wick committee to aid its investigation and the man who is 
recognized as the foremost statistical anthority on sugar in the 
United States, that about 60 per cent of the crop was carried 
over the first of the year. It was further estimated by Mr. 
Willett that the beet sugar produced by American farmers and 
manufactured in American factories had operated to save to con- 
sumers half a cent a pound in 1912, and that it would haye the 
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effect of continuing this saving throughout 1913. If this be true, 
and I have not observed that anybody has attempted to con- 
troyert his statement, it means that the American beet-sugar in- 
dustry has saved to the American people some $75,000,000 in 
these two years over what they would have paid if the control 
of thelr sugar supply bad been entirely in the hands of the big 
refiners, where the Democratic Party is now attempting to 
place it. 


In this connection I wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
an article entitled“ United States versus United Kingdom“ in 
the issue of August 7, 1913, of Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statis- 
tical Sugar Trade Journal, the effect of which is to show that 
the competition between our domestic sugar producers as com- 
pared with the world’s market has caused a saying to the sugar 
consumer in the United States of $25,500,000 during the first 
six months of the present year, and that this benefit is the 
equivalent of a reduction in the duty on sugar of 0.633 cent 
per pound, which means that the present effective Cuban duty 
of 1.548 cents has been reduced through open competition to 
0.715 cent per pound. The article is as follows: 

UNITED STATES VERSUS UNITED KINGDOM. 

The saving to United States consumers by reason of refiners having 
abundant supplies of free and preferential raw sugars instead of having 
to go abroad for full-duty sugars in the world’s markets is well shown 
by an analysis of the business of the first six months of 1913, as follows: 

ae 2 average cost of 96” centrifugals to reuners was 3.433 cents per 

ound. 
sf 2. The net average seling price of reñners for standard fine granu- 
lated refined sugar was 4.203 cents per pound. 

3. ANO eee difference between raws and refined was 0.770 cent 

er pound, 
4 4 The average cost of European beet sugar landed in the United 
Staten, at the parity value of 06° centrifugals, was 4.066 cents per 
ound. 
7 5. No European beet sugars were needed and only small 
ported bought last year. The refiners bad a full supply of local sugars 
at cost of 0.633 cent per pound less than the world’s price at Hamburg. 


uantity im- 


Competition of local sugar producers lost to them not only the 0.32 
cent per pom reciprocity adyantage to Cuba but 0.296 cent per pound 
additional. Except for this competition our refiners must have paid 


4.066 cents per pound for raw sugar at the world's basis, and, addin 
the same difference of 0.770 cent per pound for cost of refining an 
profit, our sugar consumers would have paid 0.633 cent pei 1 5 or, 
say, about five-elghths cent per pound more (4.836 cents) than they 
did pay. This represents a saving to consumers of $25,500,000 under 
our present protective duty from the competition between our domestic 
sugar producers and those of our island possessions and of Cuba. This 
benefit to consumers might also be considered as the equivalent of a 
reduction in the duty on sugar of 0.633 cent per pound, or, say, to a 
duty of 0.715 cent ane poroa on Cuban sugar. 

6. On basis of world’s value. our consumers received thelr sugar at 
world value plus a duty of 0.715 cent per 

7. The refiners of Great Britain during the same six months 
of 0.346 cent per pound on 96° sugar and bought beet sugar, 88° analy- 
sis, 04° test, at world’s price, which averaged 2.10 cents per pound 
f. o. b. Hamburg. Adding freight and insurance to United rifts one ` 
0.12 cent per pound, and duty, 0.329 cent on 94° test, then cost of beet 
raws average 2.549 cents per gpa to which they added 0.838 cent 
per pound for cost of refining 94° test, and sold the product at 3.387 
cents per pound, against American refiners’ price of 4.203 cents per 

und, say 0.816 cent Ps poma less, on a basis of 1.339 cents per pound 
ess duty than our full duty of 1.685 cents per pound, or 1.002 cents per 
pound less duty than our Cuban duty on 96° test. 

n a Cuban parity duty basis our consumers paid 0.186 cent per 
und less than United 2 6 5 consumers, and on foreign parity duty 
asis 0.523 cent per pound less. 

From this analysis it would seem that with our tariff on Cuban sugars 
after May 1, 1916, made about the same as the English tariff, 0.346 
cent per pound on 96° test, so that our consumers under home competi- 
tion would pay one-fourth cent less per pound than the consumers of 
Great Britain would then pay and without disturbing our reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba except to reduce the duty rate to, say, 40 cents p 
100 pounds on 96° test, against 50 cents per 100 pounds on foreign 


ound on 96° test sugar. 
aid daty 


su, * 

‘Such a tariff would give the United States consumer cheaper sugar 
than free duty to all the world, for under free duty the United States 
will be subject to the manipulations of foreign sugar exchanges, specu- 
lators, Government bounties, and mercantile cartels. 

There is another phase of this situation to which I desire to 
call your attention. Awhile ago I quoted the figures for produc- 
tion and consumption of sugar during the present year. These 
figures show that the combined sugar output of Cuba and the 
United States was greater than the American people could con- 
sume. Consequently some of this sugar must find a market 
elsewhere. Naturally the sugar to go to other markets is that 
of Cuba, since Cuba’s product still pays 13 cents a pound 
to get into the United States. When the Cuban sugar crop 
of the current year began seeking the American market. 
about the ist of January, the refiners, facing the necessity of 
meeting the competition of the domestic beet product, forced the 
prices of raw sugar down to 2 cents a pound. They cut their 
own charge for refining, which had stood at $1.07 a hundred 
pounds at the beginning of the year, until it touched a low- 
water mark of 58.5 cents a hundred pounds on March 19, 1913. 
By so doing they were able to place refined sugar on the market 
at practically 4 cents a pound. This situation prevailed through- 
out the early months of the year, but as the beet sugar gradu- 
ally passed into consumption the refiners have increased their 
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margin until it stood on July 2 at 93 cents a hundred, while 
they still hold the Cuban planter down close to the 2-cent level. 
Does any reasoning being suppose for one instant that any 
power except the competition of American-grown beet sugar, 
which they could not control, would haye induced these power- 
ful refiners to lower the rate of toll which they exact from the 
sugar passing through their hands? Does anyone pretend to 
say for one moment that the refiners gave the American public 
the benefit of 25 or 35 cents a hundred pounds on the sugar 
entering into trade channels over a considerable period purely 
because of their love and affection for the public? Did they do 
it in 1911, when the price of sugar went up and there was no beet 
sugar on the market? Their whole past record gives instant 
refutation to such a supposition. The one single factor that has 
supplied cheap sugar to the American consumer during the past 
nine months—the only factor that could supply it—has been 
the American beet-sugar industry through the vigorous compe- 
tition that it has forced the refiners to meet through the check 
that it has imposed upon the ability which the refiners other- 
wise would possess to manipulate sugar prices at will. 

That sugar has been cheap during the period to which I am 
referring nobody, I suppose, will venture to deny. Housewives 
all over the country know that it has been cheaper than during 
any time for 15 years past. Merchants in every section have 
been advertising to sell sugar over their counters at from 4 to 
4} cents a pound. I hold in my hand an advertisement taken a 
few months ago from one of the newspapers published here in 
the city of. Washington which quotes the best granulated sugar 
at 44 cents a pound. While the prices of other food products 
have continued to mount higher and higher, adding to the cost of 
living, sugar alone has shown a steady and material decrease in 
cost. This is a service rendered to the consumers of the country 
to which the American beet-sugar industry has contributed. It 
is an important service. If you, the responsible legislative 
representatives of the Democratic Party, destroy competition; if 
you destroy the opportunity to secure cheap sugar through the 
destruction of this American industry, the people of the United 
States will remember your action. They will resent it and they 
will repudiate you and your party. 

But, some may say, even though the domestic sugar industry 
be destroyed by the removal of the tariff, may not we still have 
cheap sugar? Will not sugar refined in England or Germany 
or other countries come in here and force the refiners to reduce 
prices? Let us see about that. 

Sugar refining, as everyone knows, is probably the most highly 
concentrated business in the country. It is all in the hands of 
a few men, a few great concerns of enormous capitalization and 
resources. ‘The report of the Hardwick investigating committee 
made the statement that half a dozen men absolutely dominated 
the business of refining sugar. I believe the number might 
safely be placed at even less than that. It is generally recog- 
nized that three big companies rule the industry, and of these 
three one is so much larger than the others that it completely 
overshadows them. The situation was aptly expressed by one 
of the witnesses before the Hardwick committee when he testi- 
fied that the independents "—meaning the so-called independent 
refiners—“ go along under the umbrella of the trust.” It is safe 
to say that that umbrella is not going to be extended to accom- 
modate any newcomers, and that those who are now under it 
will act together to exclude any who may seek its protection. 

I do not say that there is any illegal combination among the 
various sugar refiners to-day. I do not know whether there is 
or not. But I do say that there is no real, effective competition 
between them. That is self-evident from the fact that the big 
refiners, the larger of the so-called independents as well as the 
trust, at no time operate to the full melting capacity of their 
plants; the average, as shown by the brief of the United States 
district attorney, is 60 per cent. The manufacturer in any line 
of business who is engaged in real, aggressive competition runs 
his factory to its capacity, whenever trade conditions make such 
a course possible. He makes a fight for all the business he can 
handle, and is not content, as are these alleged independent 
refiners, to follow one big concern, not only in prices but even 
to the extent of reducing output. 

If the refiners who have been filling the ears of the public 
with the promises of what they will do for the relief of the poor 
downtrodden sugar consumer, who is getting his sugar to-day 
cheaper than at any time since the general rise in the cost of 
food products began, were earnest in their protestations, they 
had a wonderful opportunity to demonstrate their faith by 
works in 1911. With raw sugar on hand bought at a low price 
they could have stayed the rise that took place during the sum- 
mer of that year before the beet sugar of the West arrived to 
stop and to reverse the movement. Did they do it? On the 
contrary, these alleged independents outstripped the trust itself 
in their race to extort the last possible penny from the pockets 


of the consumers. And when the Moses of free sugar, Mr. 
Frank C. Lowry, was confronted with these facts before a com- 
mittee of this very Senate, he drepped for a moment his pose of 
philanthropic friend of the masses and brazenly admitted that he 
was in business to get all he could out of it. 

As I have said, I do not know that there exists to-day any 
actual agreement among the sugar refiners, but I certainly be- 
lieve that before the ink is dry upon the signature to this bill, 
if it becomes a law, there will be an effective understanding 
among them, if it does not already exist, by which they will 
act together to drive out any attempt at outside competition and 
to preserve the American sugar market for their joint ex- 
ploitation. 

Shortly after this pending bill was brought forward at the 
present session of Congress Mr. Claus A. Spreckels was quoted 
in a published interview as making the boast that the refiners 
had nothing to fear from free sugar, because sugar could be re- 
fined here more cheaply than anywhere else in the world. ‘That 
claim is probably well founded. I am willing to give the re- 
finers full credit for having the most complete and perfect 
equipment, for maintaining a most effective organization in their 
industry, and for paying the lowest possible wages to their 
employees. With the advantages which they now enjoy from 
their control of the domestic trade, modified only by the compe- 
tition of home-grown beet sugar, with the additional adyan- 
tages which they enjoy through their control of the chief sources 
of thelr raw material supply in Cuba, with unified and har- 
monious action among themselves, they will be able to repel 
all attempts at invasion and to preserve the sugar market of 
100,000,000 people for themselves. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hucues in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know whether the Senator 
intends to touch upon the dual aspect of that situation or not, 
but I recall that during the hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, of which I happened to be a mem- 
ber, about the time of Cuban reciprocity, this Mr, Atkins, whom 
the Senator from Utah characterizes as the head of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co., told of very large holdings of sugar 
lands in Cuba; and I have not any doubt at all but that their 
holdings have been increased rather than diminished during the 
years of their prosperity. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe there is a person who knows 
anything about the sugar industry who has ever denied it. I 
have never heard it denied that they have increased their hold- 
ings in Cuba. I wish I had here a statement which was handed 
to me, showing the amount of acres they do control. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My ears still tingle with a state- 
ment I heard from the lips of Mr. Atkins; but the Senator 
from Utah says he never heard anybedy deny it. The difficulty, 
is it is not asserted often enough; at least it has not been as- 
serted often enough to reach the ears of the Democratic Party, 
who seem to be cooperating with them at this moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, should a foreign refiner at- 
tempt to gain a foothold here, it will be easy for them to depress 
prices temporarily until he is driven out. Should any body of 
men attempt to operate a genuinely independent and competing 
refinery here, it will be easy for them to ruin such an enterprise, 
as others have been ruined, and that by the mere manipulation 
of prices without exposing themselves to any danger of the law. 
We would simply have over again on a larger scale the condi- 
tions that prevailed in the early days of the upbuilding of the 
Sugar Trust, when brief periods of cutthroat competition were 
followed by long periods of monopoly and high prices. We will 
have again the situation described by Henry O. Havemeyer, 
when he declared that there never was a war in the sugar 
trade for which the public did not pay the bill three or four 
times over. 

Therefore I say to you, Senators, that the hope of competi- 
tion arising from outside to replace the laboriously secured 
competition now afforded by the domestic sugar industry which 
you propose to strike down is a vain delusion and a snare. I 
say that if this bill were honestly labeled it would be described, 
as to Schedule E, “A bill for the destruction of the domestic 
sugar industry and for the enrichment of the refiners beyond 
the dreams of avarice.” That would be a just title, because I 
defy anybody to point to a single interest or to a single person 
in the whole United States who will derive any permanent and 
lasting benefit from its enactment save and exeept only the great 
seaboard sugar refiners. 

I know that the claim has been made by Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress, taking their inspiration and their facts from 
the disingenuous Mr. Lowry, in his rôle of friend of the con- 
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sumer, that the removal of the tariff duty on sugar will save 
vast sums to the consumers of the country. The amounts named 
at different times and by different speakers have varied widely. 
I have seen it placed at $150,000,000 a year and I have seen it 
placed at $115,000,000. A few millions more or less in these 
claims does not matter, for they are all so extravagant and so 
ridiculous as scarcely to deserve attention. The greatest pos- 
sible reduction in the cost to the consumer under conditions of 
the most genuine and active competition for our market by all 
the world would not amount to anything like this. 

I am glad to say that no such figures have been seriously 
contended for on the floor of the Senate. Whatever may have 
been said in the heat of the campaign, when the Democratic 
national committee guilelessly circulated Mr. Spreckels's state- 
ments on this subject by the million, any Democratie Senator 
who repeats them in this Chamber challenges the judgment of 
the most distinguished of his colleagues, the very men compos- 
ing the committee in charge of this bill. In their report of 
July 27, 1912, the Democratic members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, then the minority members, state emphatically that very 
much the major part of the tax levied upon the consumer of 
sugars and sweets goes into the United States Treasury and 
only a minor part into the pockets of the producers. I am sure, 
therefore, that any assertion that the $50,000,000 of revenue is 
only the minor fraction of the cost to the American consumer 
will be repudiated as quickly on that side of the Chamber as 
on this. 

It is easy to demonstrate the falsity of the extravagant figures 
I have referred to and the correctness of the conclusion reached 
by the Democratic members of the Finance Committee in their 
report last year. 

To begin with, the maximum possible saving to the con- 
sumer under the conditions which I have suggested, conditions 
which never will be realized, is not to be reckoned by taking 
some arbitrary figure like 1.90 or 1.685 or 1.34 and multiplying 
the total sugar consumption by this amount. The true theo- 
retical figure is to be obtained by taking the difference between 
the world price of sugar of a certain grade and the American 
price for sugar of the same grade. This measures the maxi- 
mum amount of difference chargeable under any conceivable 
conditions to the tariff. That difference now never amounts to 
1.90 cents a pound, practically never to 1.685 cents, seldom 
even to 1.348 cents. In other words, under existing conditions 
in the sugar industry of the United States, sugar sells at most 
times below parity, the term parity meaning in this connection 
the world price of sugar, registered by quotations at Hamburg, 
Germany, with the duty added. I have compiled from the 
weekly journal of Willett & Gray, the official organ of the sugar 
trade, a statement of New York and Hamburg quotations for 
the period from January 1, 1913, to July 1, 1915. This shows 
that during this entire period the New York price averaged 60 
points below parity. In other words, the portion of the price 
paid by American consumers of sugar that could under any pos- 
sible course of reasoning be charged to the tariff during this 
period was 1.08 cents. If all the sugar consumed by the Ameri- 
can people were subject to this reduction, the maximum pos- 
sible saving would be not $150,000,000 nor $115,000,000, but in 
round figures $85,000,000, or about 8S cents a year for each 
consumer. 

As to a great proportion of the sugar used by the American 
people, however, no saving of any sort would be possible under 
any circumstances so far as the consumer is concerned. Nearly 
one-third of the average annual consumption of sugar reaches 
the consumer indirectly through use in manufactured articles. 
An investigation of the cost of living in a large number of 
American families conducted in 1901 by the Department of 
Labor disclosed the fact that of the average per capita con- 
sumption of sugar in this country but 70 per cent reached the 
consumer directly as sugar, the other 30 per cent being used 
in various manufactured articles, such as candy, bread, bis- 
‘cuits, and so forth. 

Nobody will seriously contend that a reduction in the price 
of sugar amounting even to a cent and a half or 2 cents a pound 
would affect the retail price of these articles. It would amount 
at the utmost only to a fraction of a cent on the quantity of 
these commodities ordinarily purchased, and this slight differ- 
ence would be promptly absorbed before it had a chance to 
reach the ultimate purchaser. It is not seriously contended 
that we would get a larger can of condensed milk for 10 
cents, more sticks of chewing gum for a nickel, or that a 50- 
cent box of candy would sell for 49 cents if sugar were put 
on the free list. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
The Senator argues that placing sugar on the free list would 
not cheapen it to the consumer. Is it not a fact that wher sugar 


was placed on the free list in 1890, within 30 days from that 
time the price of sugar fell 2 cents per pound to the consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nearly so; and I hope the Senator will just 
wait and listen to me, and I will explain the reason why so 
clearly I think that he himself must see it. 

Mr. JAMES. But, as a matter of fact, though, that is true, 
is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; practically so; and, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, I want to say when sugar goes on the free list 
again it will immediately drop in price. There is no doubt 
about it. And it will remain there until the home producers are 
destroyed and the refiners have the market in their hands, and 
then will be the time when they will levy tribute on the con- 
sumers in this country and they will have to pay their demands. 

Mr. JAMES. In other words, the argument of the Senator 
is that if 100,000,000 more consumers are given for the con- 
sumption of the world's production of sugar, those who are now 


interested in producing sugar for the consumption of the world 


will do, because we give them 100,000,000 more consumers, what 
they never have done, monopolize the price of sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is absolutely mistaken, I say. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator is not mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking of the 100,000,000 consumers 
of American-produced sugar. I was discussing the local pro- 
duction of sugar. I do not care for the producer of sugar in 
Russia. I am not concerned in him. Let the Russian Gov- 
ernment look after him, and that is what it is doing now, 
by paying him a bounty. I do not care for the German pro- 
ducer of sugar. I am only interested in the American pro- 
ducer of sugar. 

Mr. JAMES. I should judge from the Senator's argument 
that that is true, and that he is not interested, either, in the 
American consumer of sugar. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is absolutely wrong again, and I 
will explain to him before I get through why he is wrong. 

Mr. JAMES. It will be interesting. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will listen, and his patience 
will be rewarded. 

Continuing at the place I was interrupted, I will state that a 
deduction of this portion of our natural consumption reduces the 
total possible saving from free sugar to $59,500,000, or about 
62 cents a year for each consumer. 

But it must be remembered that the tariff on sugar is the 
greatest revenue producer on the entire list of dutiable articles. 
Sugar turns into the Treasury of the United States, roundly, 
$50,000,000 a year. That sum is paid now by the people of the 
country about in proportion to their means. The rich consume 
more sugar than the merely well-to-do, and the family of mod- 
erate means uses more than the very poor family. This always 
has been one of the great advantages of sugar as an object of 
taxation; the tax is paid more nearly in proportion to ability 
to pay than is almost any other. If we cut off from the Treas- 
ury this $50,000,000 a year, it is obvious that the money must 
be raised by some other form of taxation. This leaves but 
$9,500,000, or about 10 cents per capita per year, as the amount 
that could be actually saved by the removal of the tariff on 
imported sugar, assuming that the consumer got the full 
benefit of it. 

Now, Senators, while I do not for one moment admit that 
even this paltry saving, amounting to about 10 cents a year per 
eapita, will be realized by the consumers of this country as the 
result of the removal of the tariff from sugar, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that if the consumer were forced to pay that 
amount, or even ten times that amount, additional for his sugar 
in the course of a year that sum would be a small price indeed 
to pay for the benefits which every class of American citizens, 
no matter whether they live in beet or cane growing States or 
in States where not an ounce of sugar is or ever is likely to be 
produced, haye derived from the upbuilding of this American 
industry, and which they will continue to derive in far greater 
measure if it is permitted to live and to expand until it sup- 
plies all the sugar required by the American people. The do- 
mestie sugar business to-day, though it is only on the threshold 
of its potential development, distributes to American industry, 
in round figures, $150,000,000. That outlay is not confined to the 
sugar-growing sections of the United States nor to the people 
directly engaged in the production of sugar. It is used to buy 
all sorts of supplies—foodstuffs, dry goods, implements and 
machinery, animals, fertilizer, and everything else*that is pro- 
duced or dealt in in this country. It enriches the volume of 
trade in a thousand directions. It helps to pay the wages of 
American workmen employed in 10,000 different shops and fac- 
tories. It is a vital part of the great interdependent scheme of 
American industry, helpful to its fellow industries and helped 
by them. 
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Moreover, we are still putting into the pockets of foreigners 
$100,000,000 every year for the sugar we still import from 
abroad. Permit the domestic industry to continue in existence 
and in healthful progress and in the course of a few more years 
that $100,000,000 will no longer go into the pockets of foreigners 
but it will go into the pockets of American farmers and mer- 
chants and workmen. Then we shall have not $150,000,000 but 
$250,000,000 distributed by this industry through the varied 
channels of American industry and trade. Destroy the domestic 
industry and you divert this vast golden stream to the labor 
and capital of other lands, and the great sugar refiners will take 
toll of every dollar of it, for it will all pass through their hands. 
That is why I say that if it were conclusively proved—though 
it can not be proved—that the upbuilding of the industry of 
sugar growing in the United States would cost the consumers of 
the country all that the most ardent free trader claims that it 
costs in increased payment for their sugar it still would be the 
best investment they could possibly make. And the consumers 
of the United States would make it willingly, for they know that 
it would all be returned to them many times over. The con- 
sumers of the United States are not demanding the sacrifice of 
this great and growing industry. The voice of the consumer 
has not been raised to demand the removal of this duty. He 
knows that sugar is the cheapest thing he buys, that it is the one 
thing entering into his living account that has been getting 
cheaper while all things else that he purchases have been grow- 
ing dearer. It is true that all of us have received scores, per- 
haps hundreds, of little printed slips ostensibly representing 
the voices of consumers, but, as has been fully shown by his 
own admissions, they are but the disguised voice of Frank C. 
Lowry, the tool and agent of the refiners. His brain conceived 
them, his hand and Spreckels’s money sent them here, and they 
are absolutely worthless as expressions of public sentiment. 

I have already given reasons why the consumer will not save 
anything at all by the adoption of free sugar. If you remove 
the duty on sugar, destroy the domestic sugar industry, and 
hand the control of the sugar supply over to the little coterie 
of seaboard refiners—as you will if you pass this bill—the con- 
sumer not only will not secure his sugar more cheaply but he 
will pay more for it at most times and on the average than he 
does to-day. 

I do not mean to say that there will be no reduction at any 
time. I expect to see the price of sugar decline very sharply 
and materially soon after this bill goes into effect. I expect to 
See it continue at a low figure until the domestic sugar industry 
is driven out of existence or is crippled beyond hope of recovery. 
When that point is reached I expect to see it advance again 
and to remain permanently at a high leyel except at such times 
as the refiners may find it necessary to scare off threatened com- 
petition or to annihilate would-be competitors. That is what 
every man who has studied trade conditions carefully and who 
is honest in the expression of his opinions expects to see as a 
result of the adoption of this measure. 

It is true that the proponents of this measure have denied that 
it involves the destruction of the beet-sugar industry of the 
United States. They began with the positive assertion that it 
would not harm any branch of the domestic sugar industry. 
In the face of governmental reports showing that the Louisiana 
cane industry could not survive under free sugar, in face of 
universal testimony to this effect, including the testimony of 
their guides and mentors, the big refiners, they were forced to 
abandon this position. They then conceded that the Louisiana 
cane industry would be destroyed root and branch, and they 
took the position that Louisiana had no claim to consideration; 
that if its chief industry, which has been the life work of a 
great proportion of its people, the only business that they know, 
and in which they have invested $100,000,000, relying upon the 
fact that almost from the very inception of the American Gov- 
ernment, with the exception of the brief interval of the direct 
bounty, there has been at least a revenue duty upon sugar—the 
advocates of free sugar calmly told these American citizens 
that if their one great industry could not withstand the chilling 
blasts of free trade then it was fit only for dissolution. Louisi- 
ana is to be outlawed. Its people are to be cast beyond the pale. 
That is Louisiana’s reward at the hands of the Democratic 
Party for generations of unswerving loyalty to that party 
through long years of adversity as well as in its rare seasons of 
prosperity and power. 

In the fate of further accumulating evidence that it costs 3 
cents a pound and upward to produce sugar in Hawaii and in 

Porto Rico under the conditions of rising wages, better stand- 
ards of living, and increased cost of transportation that have 
come to prevail in these islands since they came under the 
American flag, the free-sugar advocates have come to the point 
of admitting that the sugar industry of Hawaii dnd Porto 

, Rico—the one industry on which the people of those islands 


chiefly depend, the industry that provides their revenues and is 
the source of such prosperity as they enjoy—also will be totally 
destroyed. Some of them still insist, however, that the beet- 
sugar industry can in large part survive free trade, that the 
farmers and workmen of the West engaged in this industry 
must be taught to meet the competition of the cheapest labor 
on the face of the globe. They adnit, with an airy dismissal 
of the subject as one of small moment, that the beet-sugar fac- 
tories which are not “advantageously located,” those that are 
not “ efficiently managed” are doomed to go under. But they 
insist that others will be able to survive. “ Be efficient,” they 
say, “introduce economies in the growing of your beets and 
in the management of your factories, and you will be all right.” 
It is easy to settle the most desperate of human problems if one 
relies serenely upon a preconceived theory and waves aside all 
unpleasant facts that contradict that theory. Gentlemen, I 
know the sugar-beet industry of Utah, and Utah, I believe, is 
one of the States which these free-trade theorists regard as 
favorably located for the perpetuation of this industry. A very 
simple examination of easily accessible facts will show that not 
one single beet-sugar field or factory in any. part of the United 
States can long survive the removal of the duty-on sugar. The 
lowest cost of producing sugar from beets that ever has been 
reported from any part of the country was 2.70 cents a pound. 
That was reported from a single factory in California. The cost 
reported by every other factory in that or other States ranges 
from 8 to 4 cents a pound. And we have it on the authority of 
the greatest sugar experts in America; we have it on the nu- 
thority of the cold, hard facts of the cost of production in Cuba, 
in Java, and in other countries employing the lowest grade of 
black and brown and yellow labor; we have it on the undis- 
putable evidence of the price at which Cuban sugar is seeking 
the American market to-day that any locality that can not com- 
pete with raw sugar landed at New York at a cost of 2 cents a. 
pound can not continue in the sugar business after this bill goes 
into effect. Why, Senators, there is not a beet-sugar factory in 
the United States to-day that is not paying the farmers of their 
territory more than 2 cents a pound for raw sugar in the beet 
before ever it enters on any of the factory processes for the 
extraction of the sugar contents. 

I know that in putting into plain words this one fact I am 
but confirming in the mind of the free-trade theorist, who views 
all things through the misty veil of his theory and regards 
the practical experience of the business world with supreme dis- 
dain, the conviction that the sugar-beet industry deserves no 
other fate than prompt annihilation. We have heard his voice 
raised in discussion of this subject. We have heard him declare 
that if any American industry can not exist without a tariff, 
if it can not meet the competition of the lowest-paid labor in 
the world, then that one fact is proof positive that God Al- 
mighty did not intend that industry to exist in this country. 

I do not agree with that view. If that theory had governed 
us from the beginning, we would be a hundred years behind 
where we are to-day. We would not have that splendid array 
of great industries that dots our land from border to border. 
We would not be shipping to other nations that vast volume of 
manufactured articles the totals of which are announced with 
such just pride by the Department of Commerce. Many of these 
industries may not need the tariff to-day, but there are few, 
very few, of them that would have risen to a position where 
they could contend for foreign markets, or even for the home 
market, except for the intelligent, progressive application of 
the protective principle in the earlier period of their develop- 
ment, 

It is well enough to say to the farmer and the manufacturer : 
Be eflieient; introduce economies; reduce the cost of your prod- 
uct. There are many farms and factories, no doubt, possibly 
there are whole industries, in which more efficient and eco- 
nomical methods could be introduced without any sacrifice of 
the interests of American labor; but how in the name of com- 
mon sense are you going to reduce cost in an industry in which 
the one great item of cost is labor unless you reduce the reward 
of labor itself? : 

That is the condition in the beet-sugar industry. Sugar is 
labor. Eighty per cent or more of the cost of producing sugar 
goes for labor. The work of sugar extraction in the newer 
beet-sugar factories of the United States is as efliciently con- 
ducted as it is anywhere in the world. The workers in these 
factories are paid four times the wages paid to those in 
similar employment in Europe. But factory labor cost is rela- 
tively a small part of the cost of extracting sugar. The proc- 
esses by which it is accomplished are mainly precesses of won- 
derfully ingenious and perfect machinery. : 

But when we come to the field and the farm, to the proce 
of growing the beets themselves, the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent, Here it is a matter of labor, hard, toilsome labor 
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during the long summer days from the time when the seed is 
put into the ground until the crop is harvested and shipped to 
the factory. The time may come when, through the discoveries 
of science and the application of inventive genius, much of this 
labor new performed by hand will be carried on by ery 
that will greatly lighten the burden of the tiller of the fields. 
“That day is not yet. When it arrives; if it ever does, it will be 
time enough to talk about the removal of the tariff on sugar. 
It is true that the American beet farmer receives a far higher 
price for bis product and the bect-field worker from five to ten 
times the wage for his toil that is paid to the peasants who 
perform the same labor in Europe or to the peons who work 
in the cane fields of the Tropics, but he lives on a far higher 
plane; he murt conform to a higher standard of living to be a 
fit citizen of this Republic, and no self-respecting American will 
ask or concede that he be ground down for the further enrich- 
ment of a mere handful of wealthy sugar refiners. 

I know it has been charged that the labor in American sugar- 
beet fields is labor of an inferior grade, that it is recruited 
from all the countries of Europe and that it is not entitled to 
the consideration due to genuine Amerieans. Here again I 
might quote from the report submitted last year by the dis- 
tinguished members of the Finance Committee, who are in 
charge of this bill, in which they specifically contrast the in- 
telligent, efficient, white labor.“ engaged in the produetion of 
beet sugar with the unintelligent and inefficient labor producing 
foreign cane sugar. Further than this, however, I can say of 
my own knowledge that so far as the State of Utah is con- 
cerned, that claim is part and parcel of the numberless false 
assertions put out by those who would destroy this industry at 
any cost of truth or honesty; for their own profit. ‘The beets 
grown in Utah are grown by native American farmers on their 
own little farms and the labor devoted to the task is their own 
labor and the labor of their sons and hired helpers, the latter, 
too, being mostly of American stock. If in other sections there 
is a larger proportion of those who haye come to us but recently 
from the other side of the ocean, seeking here a better living 
and a better opportunity, I say that so long as we receive these 
people, so long as we permit them to come, we haye got to give 
them an opportunity to earn good wages, to rise to the level of 
those who have preceded them, and to rear their children as 
good Americans should be reared. We have got to do it in de- 
fense of those who are already here and in defense of popular 
government. 

I for one will never ask of the farmers and wage earners of 
this country, whether they be descended from those who first 
landed on vur shores or whether they be among those who have 
most recently sought the haven of America, that they shall 
place themselves upon the level of the half-naked and half- 
barbarous workers in the cane fields of foreign tropical lands, 
wearing but a single garment, living in miserable huts, without 
fire and without light, subsisting upon the uncooked food that 
kindly nature provides about them. I will not ask them to 
descend to the level of the blacks of Cuba or the brown men of 
Java, who toil in the cane fields for § cents a day, or the yel- 
low men of Formosa, who labor under conditions forced upon 
them by their cruel masters of Nippon, conditions that no 
American laborer for u single moment would accept. Nor will 
the American people ask or permit any such thing. Yet only 
by such means, if their application were conceivable, would it 
be possible to compete with that very labor in this industry. 

The evil and disaster inflicted by the sugar schedule of this 
bill will be general and widespread. It will destroy the pros- 
perity and blast the progress of Louisiana, Hawali, and Porto 
Rico. Its malign influence will extend to every indu and 
every factory that finds a market for any portion of its product 
among the people of any of these sections. The one feature of 
it to which I wish to refer briefly at the present time, however, 
is its effect upon the prosperity and development of the West. 
And in doing this I do not desire to put forward any claim for 
preferential treatment for my own part of the country. I do 
not believe that sectional lines should play any part in the 
construction of a tariff bill. I never have asked any considera- 
tion for the people and the industries of Utah that I was not 
willing to ask for New England or New Jersey or Alabama, or 
any other State in the Union. It is only because I believe that 
the welfare of all sections of our conntry and of all of our 
people should be the governing factor in legislation so directly 
affecting their prosperity as does tariff legislation that I am 
moved to make any reference to the gross inequalities of this 
bill in its treatment of different sections of the country. i 

It is no secret that the burdens of this bill will bear with 
particularly onerous weight upon the people and the industries 
of the West. Distinguished Senators upon the Democratic side 
haye given damning and convincing proof of this fact. They 
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haye made eloquent but ineffectual protest against the sacrifice 
of their people on the altar of the impractical and outworn 
theory of free trade. I do not charge that this measure was 
conceived in a spirit of hostility to the West. But I do say that 
if hostility to the West and a wanton desire to tear down the 
structure of hard-earned prosperity that has been reared in that 
great section of our country within the past few years had been 
the impelling motive, it is difficult to conceive of any means by 
which the work could have been made any more complete than 
it is in this bill as it stands to-day. And while this applies 
to many sections of the bill, it applies especially to Schedule E, 
not only for the reason that the Western States from the be- 
ginning have led in the development of the beet-sugar industry, 
but also because the sugar beet plays a part in the economy and 
progress of the West that no other product does or can play. 

It would be difficult, and it is unnecessary te attempt to com- 
pute the vast additions to the wealth of the United States that 
have been made by the application of the policy of reclamation 
to what was once described as the arid West. Before the in- 
ception of this policy land as rich and fertile as any on the 
face of the globe lay idle because of lack of water. Of the 
transformation that has been wrought as a result of remedying 
that lack through vast governmental and private works of irri- 
gation I do not need to speak. The wisdom of that policy has 
been demonstrated so fully and convincingly by its practical 
results that nobody now would publicly advocate its abandon- 
ment. It has added and is destined in the future te add enor- 
mously to the food-producing power of the United States. 

Reclamation of and by itself, however, has not been able to 
solve the problems or to remove the handicap of the West. 
The great handicap of the West has long been its distance from 
the great markets of the country, or, since the measure of dis- 
tance in this matter of marketing is cost rather than miles, we 
may describe it as the high cost of transporting its products to 
market. The ordinary products of the farm are bulky; it is 
necessary to change them into forms that are more easily han- 
died. Corn and hay can not be shipped profitably for long 
distances, but when converted into beef and wool they can be. 
It is because of its adaptability te conversion into small bulk 
and weight that the sugar beet has proved such a boon to the 
West, and especially to those regions in which the use of irri- 
gation is necessary. 

The very first State in which the attempt was made to grow 
sugar beets on irrigated land, I am proud to say, was my own» 
State of Utah. The results obtained there and in other places 
since that time have shown that sugar beets are one of the 
crops best adapted to growth under the conditions that sur- 
round the reclaimed lands of the West. For purposes of trans- 
portation the weight of a ton of beets can be compressed into 
about 15 per cent of its original amount. Furthermore, the 
crop is one that responds liberally to the methods of intensive 
cultivation necessary for the proper utilization of irrigated 
lands, This tariff bill, if enacted, will strike a serious blow to 
the development of the reclaimed areas of the West and will 
cripple the magnificent results accomplished by some of the 
great works that already haye been constructed. s 

I want to say in passing that one feature of this bill as 
it applies to sugar betrays a degree of political cunning and 
astuteness, I might even say a species of political trickery, that 
I believe can not be matched in any other tariff measure that 
ever has been proposed in this country. I refer to the date at 
which the r provision of this measure is to take effect. 
It is to go into force not immediately or in the near future but 
nearly three years hence, just before the opening of the next 
national campaign, just at a time when the reduction in prices 
which the refiners must permit in order to destroy their domes- 
tic competitors can be pointed out with greatest political force 
and effect, just too late for the full extent of the destruction 
and loss resulting from its enactment to be realized by the 
people before they are called upon to pass judgment upon the 
present administration. It was no mere statesman seeking to 
promote the welfare of the people, no’ mere economist in love 
with a theory and determined to put it into effect at any cost 
to himself, who fixed that date. That was the wily act of a 
shrewd political manipulator seeking to fool the American 
public for the perpetuation of his party's power. And while the 
domestie producers of sugar doubtless are grateful for this 
three-year respite in which to wind up their affairs and turn to 
some other occupation, if such they can find, I do not believe 
that they are under any delusions as to the impelling motives 
behind this act of seeming grace. 

Aside from this one purpose of a possible advantage in serv- 
ing the political fortunes of the Democratic Party, aside from 
its great and very definite material advantages to a small 
group of wealthy and powerful sugar refiners and a few Louisi- 
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nana money lenders, it is impossible to find any reason, any excuse, 
any palliation even, for the enactment of the sugar schedule of 
this bill. It is not demanded by the political principles of any 
political party, not even of the Democratic Party, so far as the 
past records and public declarations of that party reveal. It 
proposes to destroy a great and growing industry in which the 
welfare, the prosperity, the very livelihood of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American citizens are bound up. Its effect will be to 
lay waste smiling farm lands and thriving communities as no 
purely physical scourge ever visited upon any part of the 
country has done. It proposes to partially devastate our in- 
sular possessions. Their people have no voice here in the de- 
cision of this matter, so vital to them, but they have intrusted 
their lives and their possessions to our keeping with full confi- 
dence of receiving honorable and just treatment at our hands, 
That confidence the Democratic Party is about to shatter and 
betray. The enactment of this bill will hand over to the tender 
mercies of a little group of sugar refiners the absolute control 
of the sugar market of 100,000,000 American sugar consumers. 
It is a bill to promote monopoly, to destroy competition. It 
contravenes the established economic policy of every civilized 
nation in the world. It serves the interests of a handful of 
men at the expense of the whole body of citizens of this Repub- 
lic. It is without a single redeeming feature. It is so inde- 
fensible that the crack of the party whip, promises and threats, 
all are reputed, if reports are true, to have been expended upon 
the able, experienced, and statesmanlike members of the ma- 
jority in a desperate effort to hold them in line for this one 
provision, which is so much worse than other portions of a bad 
measure that their sense of decency revolts at the prospect of 
voting for it. 

It is not my place nor inclination to show that the action con- 
templated by this bill in relation to sugar is a base betrayal of 
the pledges given to the people by the Democratie Party 
through its platform and through the public and private utter- 
ances of its party defenders during the last national campaign. 
That task has been performed more convincingly, with more 
intimate information and with greater ability than I possess, 
by Democratic Members of this Congress. It has been told how 
the committee that framed the Democratic platform refused 
specifically and definitely to grant the requests showered upon 
them by the representative of the refiners to place a free-sugar 
plank in that platform, I recall that just about a year ago the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi stood upon this very 
floor defending the report to which I have previously referred, 
the report that rejected the free-sugar bill passed by the Demo- 
cratic majority of the House of Representatives—and passed, 
as was admitted at the time, only because it was certain not 
to become law. It substituted for that bill a reduction in the 
existing duty, a reduction that I believed then was too drastic 
for the safety and progress of the domestic sugar industry, but 
still a reduction that preserved two-thirds of the existing rate 
of duty. In defense of that action the report declared: 

It seemed to us that this— 

The entire removal of the sugar duty 
was not in keeping with the promise of the Democratie platform to re- 
duce present protective duties “gradually” toward and finally to a 
revenue basis. We have seen no reason why sugar should have been 
excepted from the general poney advocated by the Democratie Party 
and believed by us to be right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. From what is the Senator quoting? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘This is the report that was made by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Finance Committee on the sugar schedule 
of a year ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. By whom was it signed? Does the 
Senator recall? 

Mr. SMOOT. By the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wi- 
Laus], by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stat uoNs J. by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sronre], and by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jonxsox]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The then Senator from Texas, Mr. 
Bailey, also signed it, T believe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator reread that, please? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. There were-also one or two other Demo- 
cratic Senators who signed the report. I can not recall them 
at this time. I repeat the statement made in their report: 

It seemed to us that this— 

That is, the action of the House in providing for free sugar— 
was not in keeping with the promise of the Democratic platform to re- 
duce present protective duties “gradually” toward and finally to a 
revenue basis. We have scen no reason why sugar should have been 
excepted from the general policy advocated by the Democratic Party 
and believed by us to be right. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is the Senator still quoting from 
the report? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; what I have reud isa part of the report. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
should like to place in the Recorp a couple of names he did not 
mention, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. To do so is perfectly satisfactory to me. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Joun W. Kern, of Indiana, seems 
to be in the list, and Joseph W. Bailey. 

Mr. SMOOT. I knew there were two names that I had for- 
gotten. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As well as the chairman of the 
Finance Committee [Mr. Siuuoxs], a member of the Finance 
Committee [Mr. Stone], and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. WIIIIAus], to whom the Senator has referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recall, as I say, that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi upheld that position, which he had taken in company 
with other leaders on the Democratic side, with his customary 
great ability, and that he then made the statement— 


There is not the slightest anticipation in the mind of any intelligent 
man that sugar will be placed upon the free list, not erent a Demo- 
1 5 seats and a Democratic House and a Democratic President come 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator where 
that statement was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was made on the floor of the Senate. 

. NORRIS, Can the Senator give me the page? 
. SMOOT. Page 9744, on July 27. 

NORRIS. July, 27 last? 

. SMOOT. No; a year ago, 1912. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to say that in the opinion of very many people in this country 
the fact that they haye changed their minds is an evidence of 
intelligence. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not too often, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have heard the Senator from New Jersey 
make that statement frequently. I think he must change his 
mind quite often. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
delude himself with that idea. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I should like to 
suggest that at least the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] has not changed his mind, unless he has done so within 
the last 24 hours. $ 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not talking about the 
Senator from Mississippi. I say that in the opinion of very 
many people in this broad land it is an evidence of intelligence 
that these gentlemen may have changed their minds; and some 
of them have. 

Mr. NORRIS. As an abstract proposition, that is true. The 
statement the Senator read was a statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, as I understood. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If they change their minds too often, 
it is an evidence of instability. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me, whether it is an evidence 
of intelligenee or not, depends upon the direction in which they 
change their minds. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They have changed their 
minds in the direction of the relief of the people, thank God. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fact that they have changed their minds 
in this particular case is, to me, an evidence of instability, to 
say the least. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Senator from Mississippi was 
absolutely sincere and correct in making that declaration. I be- 
lieve that there was no anticipation in the minds of men in public 
or private life throughout the country generally that the Demo- 
cratic Party would make the abject betrayal of American sugar 
producers and consumers into the hands of the refiners which 
it is now preparing to make. Certainly there was nothing in its 
platform or in the speeches of its candidates to give rise to any 
such anticipation. 

Throughout the campaign, wherever the Democratic orators 
spoke upon the tariff issue, whether they spoke in those vague 
general phrases which they so much delight in, whether they 
referred to general revision or specifically to action upon the 
sugar schedule, they gave no hint of any such purpose as is now 
taking place in this Senate. On the contrary, when this issue 
of sugar was presented squarely to them they gave assurances 
which, however they may have construed them, they knew would 
be construed by their hearers as a declaration to reduce the 
sugar duties moderately and gradually, if at all. This happened 
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not once but many times. The whole tenor of their public utter- 
ances was that any revision of the sugar duties would be so 
moderate and so gradual as not to injure or retard the domestic 
sugar industry. In the language of the report prepared by the 
Democratic members of the Senate Finanee Committee of the 
Sixty-second Congress, from which I have previously quoted, 
there was to be “a gradual reduction toward a revenue basis.” 
Is the absolute removal of all duty on this product, the placing 
of it on the free list, to be construed as reduction “toward a 
revenue basis”? I think not. Not until the votes were safely 
counted, not until the electoral college had met and acted, not 
until after the Democratic nominee was actually an occupant of 
the White House was there the slightest hint that free sugar 
was to be demanded as a part of Democratic tariff revision. 

I shall not venture to characterize this course as it might be 
characterized. I shall not attempt to fathom the motives that 
led many of the campaign speakers of the Democratic Party to 
deciare themselves against free sugar in October, before elec- 
tion, and for free sugar in March, after election. I will say that 
if the placing of sugar upon the free list was contemplated, if 
any candidate for public office sincerely believed that to remove 
this duty was a matter of moral right or public policy, the brave, 
the manly, and the honest thing for him te do would have been 
to declare his purpose in terms not to be misunderstood, regard- 
less of the effect upon his personal political fortunes. 

Why mince words? Senators—you who sit upon the other 
side of this Chamber—I believe, I think you believe, the whole 
country believes that if many of you vote according to your 
honest convictions and sincere beliefs this schedule will be 
greatly modified or overwhelmingly rejected. You who repre- 
sent the great sugar-producing States of the West and South 

know that it will inflict injury and loss upon the people who 
sent you here. If reports are true, some of you have given 
pledges and promises to your own people to oppose any such 
measure as this, and your people know that opposition to be 
anything but a sham must manifest itself by acts and not 
merely by words. What account are you going to give of your 
‚stewardship? Are you going to be true to the welfare and the 
interests of the sovereign States whose ambassadors you are? 
Are you going to vote your own honest convictions or are you 
going to accept dumbly and with averted faces this iniquitous 
provision, which is violative of the preelection promises of the 
‘great party which you honor by your allegiance, this provision 
which emerges here not from the commingling of minds in any 
legislative council, but which is reported to the Senate under 
| caucus instructions like an imperial ukase from the throne of a 
ezar, and which you are commanded to accept without protest. 
| without change, and without discussion? The American people 
await your answer. 
| Mr. President, last evening, just before the adjournment of 
the Senate, a question arose as to what sugar refiners were in 
| favor of free sugar and what refiners were not. I have here ver- 
batim extracts taken from the testimony of the representatives 
| of the big refining interests before the special committee on the 
| investigation of the American Sugar Refining Co. and others. It 
shows that the refiners are united in seeking either free sugar 
or a drastic reduction. I do not care to take the time of the 


| Senate to read these statements, but will ask that they may be 


1 beet-sugar people only exists during a few months of 


printed in the Rrconp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless there is objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


APPENDIX A. 


Free SUGAR IS DEMANDED BY THE SUGAR REFINERS AND WILL BENEFIT 
THEM DIRECTLY. 


EDWIN F, ATKINS, ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFIN- 
ING CO. 


6 Is it really on account of the competition, Mr. 


Mr. ATKINS. I think so * + the beet sugars are taking away 
the trade of the refiners year by year (p. 48). 

Mr. Maptson. So you can hardly ascribe it to the fierce competition 
by_the beet-sugar people 

Mr. ATKINS. Certainly, All that beet sugar comes on the market at a 
certain season of the year. It is alf produced in about three months’ 
time. They all want to market it just as rapidly as ible, and in 
order to do that they come to the eastern points. ifornia sugar 
comes into Chicago and the Michigan sugar into Buffalo and Pittsburgh; 
and eastern refineries, not only the American Sugar Refining Co. but the 
others, have to reduce or close down until the beet sugars are out of 
the way. Any refining that is done between the Ist of October and the 
Ast of January is done without any profit and very often ata loss. 

Mr. Maprson. Then, as a matter of fact, your com owe the 
e year 

Mr. ATKINS. Three months; and that is 25 per cent of the whole 
time 6 49). 

Mr. Htxvs. As a matter of ye 
beet companies give you any actu 

Mr. ATKINS. It does not; it does not. We have no control whatever 
over the prices, and there is a continual conflict in regard to the prices 
at which the beet-sugar companies are selling. They enter into the 


The 
Atkins 


does your minority holding in these 
control In their management? 
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arer single household where beet sugar is now sold, whic 


eastern territory and compete with us.. Competition at certain seasons 


of the year is so great that the refineries of the Atlantic coast have to 
either reduce their meltings or close down (p. 80). 

Mr. Hrxps. So that a reduction of the tari assing beyond a moder- 
ate amount would tend to the prosperity of the refiners and to the 
detriment of the beet-sugar people? 

Mr. ATKINS. Take the independent refiners, outside of our concern at 
all, that represent more than half the supply of the United States. 
They say, and I think Mave’ say truly, that it is for the refiners’ inter- 
est to have a low rate of duty rather than a high rate of duty and 
reduce the basis of value upon which they can sell. 


WASHINGTON B. THOMAS, CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING CO. 


Mr. Maury. You have to-day competition among the beet-sugar in- 
dustries of the United States, have yon not? 2 
12 3 have. 
r. MALBY. ood, sharp competition, say, with th hi 
Sugar Refining Co.? 1 h = ‘cnet 3 
Mr. Tnouas. We have (p. 2013). 

Mr. MALBY. So that. reverting to the question once more, if the beet- 
— * was wholly destroyed, then you would get in there, would 
Mr. THOMAS. We would extend our sales, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Macey. Let us be frank about it. You would extend your sales to 
would pay 
price, would you not? 

145 THomMas. Oh, yes. It would take the place of beet sugar (p. 


2 
CHARLES R. HEIKE, FORMER SECRETARY AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING co. 


Mr. Fonpxey. If the duty were removed on foreign imported sugar, 
would the benefits inure to the beet-sugar industry and not the refiners 
that refine foreign imported raw sugar? 

Mr. HEIKE. The refiners would have the advantage. 

Mr. Fonbxzr. That is what I meant. 

Mr, HEIKE. The beet-sugar 5 probably would find great dif- 
ficulty in making beet sugars at (p. 208). 

Mr. Forpyrey. Now, if the duty were removed absolutely on sugar, 
could we produce elther cane or beets in this country? 

Mr. HEIKE. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. Forpyry. Then that would destroy the industry absolutely in 
this country? 

Mr. HEIKE. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. And 

Mr. Herxe. ves (p. 

WILLIAM d. GILMORE, PARTNER, ARBUCKLE BROS., SUGAR, REFINERS. 

Mr. Maptsox. In other words, 8 think the thing to do is to take of 
the duty, and that it would be your advantage to take it off, as a 
refiner of cane sugar? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADISON. And you would advocate the taking off of the duty? 

Mr. GILMORE. I would personally. I am only speaking now person- 
ally (p. 1169), 

e 


you would approve of that? 
292). 


. + + * -sê * 

Mr. Gruen, The refiner of cane sugar is not making enough 
money. 

Mr. Maptsox. Would you adopt the suggestion of the gentleman as 
to the beet-sugar industry? 

Mr. GILMORE. The home beet-sugar Industry, of course, is curtailing 
the sale of the cane-sugar products. You can not sell it twice. 

Mr. MADISON. In other words, if they were out of the way, you would 
make more money? 

Mr. GILMORE. We would have more employment, I suppose, for our 
output, for our capacity—our refining capacity. 

r. A And the ultimate conclusion is you would make more 
money 

Mr. GILMORE. I think we would (p. 1167). 

Mr. Maprson. Suppose, as a matter of fact, they get to a point where, 
instead of producing about 600,000 tons of sugar a year, they actually 
produce a million and a half tons of sugar, what e would that have? 

Mr. GILMORE. It would shut down most of the eastern refineries for a 
part of the season. 

Mr. Maprsox. You would have to quit the business: 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes (p. 1168). 

WILLIAM J. JAMISON, PARTNER, ARBUCKLE BROS. 


Mr. Raker. How would it affect you if there was no tax on the im- 
portation of sugar—raw sugar? 

Mr. Jamison. I think it would enable us to run more constantly. 

Mr. Raker. What do you mean by that, now? 

Mr. Jamison. To keep up the capacity. 

Mr. Raker. Will you explain it? 

Mr. JAMISON. I mean we would be able to sell more sugar. 

Mr. Raker. Do you not have a supply all the time? 

Mr. Jamison. Well, we are not able to run full at all times, 

Mr. Raker. Because of the way raw sugar is shipped into the United 


States? 
Mr. Jamison. Oh, no; on account of the beet product. If there was 


no — 987 E do not think the beet would be so prosperous and we would 
pos y sell more sugar. If the duty was removed, I mean to say (p. 


Mr. RAKER. What would you think would be a fair compensation? 

Mr. Jamrson. I think there should be a cent a pound taken off at 
the present time at least, and later È 

Mr. RAKER, A little more? 

Mr. Jamison. Yes; until it is entirely removed (p. 1196). 


* CLAUS A. SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Mr. Hrxps. Mr. eb pe, you have been carrying on a campaign to 
reduce the tariff as beneficial to the cane-sugar refiners? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. I have. 

n UOR: Of course, that will be damaging to the beet-sugar 
refiners 

Mr. SprecKELS, To some extent it will (p. 2275). 

Mr. Hıxps. In other words, perhaps, you would take it (the tariff) 
all off, would you not, and have free trade 

Mr. SPRECKELS. I would have free trade (p. 2277). 

Mr. HINDS. You would have de in sugar? 

Mr. Spreckens. Absolutely (p. 2278). 


Mr. SMOOT. I also have here a table showing the com- 
parative prices of various food products for the years 1904 to 
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1913. I will state that the average price from 1890 to 1899 is 
used as a basis. I ask that that may be inserted in the RECORD 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be so ordered. 

The TANER referred to is as follows: 


APPENDIX B. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FOOD PRODUCTS, 1904-1913. . 
{The average price 1890-1899 is used as a base and equals 100.] 


In the absence of objection, it 


1904 | 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 l 1913 2 


153.0160, 8 


Sirloin steak......... 111. 0110. 6114. (116. 7/119. 9/126. 1/134. 0/134. 128.1 
Round sten 120.8 120.0 124. 41128. 4/135. 5/140. 6,149. 9 152. 61174. 3184.5] 143.1 
|117. 0,116. 2.120. 5/123. 0128. 7132.2 137. 7 138. 6 155. 5,162. 7| 133. 0 
125.0 135.9 140.9 144. 6158. 7178.3 170.3187. 8 189. 155.4 
(139. 3/150. 5 157.7 183.2 178.4 204. 4197. 2199.0 211.6 153.8 
(119. 4127. 8 131. 0/133. 81142. 1/159. 4156.9 100. 4 100. 1 140.8 
(115.8 127. 3 133. 5/134. 3/150. 5 172.9 145.3 154.3 162.3| 141.2 
120. 6'123. 6 128. 0/131. 3 134. 91145. 7135.0 181 6,158. 3168.6 141. 6 
118. 3.118. 6:108. 3 118. 2 127. 1/138. 1/135. 9127. 9/132. 9.127. 4| 125. 3 
eal 122. 9 125. 5/124. 51133. 5 142. 6|145. 71147. 9.147. 2/160. 3156.1 140. 6 
y 131. 1 131. 3 134. 2 138. 21142. 8154. 7 158. 2 150. 2 102. 5 158.0 145.9 
Butter, creamery 108. 1/111. 4.118. 3/127. 3/127. 9|134. 3139, 91131. 3/147. 4168.5 131.9 
Potatoes, Irish. 119. 0 109. 3 114. 6,122. 2129. $1133. 4/119. 5/157. 0/168. 2:123. 6) 129. 7 
A 109.4 101, 8) 97.2 58.7 101 4125 2131.81 1108. 8) 95.1 101. 7 
e 107 4 108. 1/110. 0/118. 9/123 2/128. 2131. 6 182.7135. 155 1 123.4 

1 February. 


Mr. SMOOT. The above table is compiled from statistics col- 
lected by the Department of Labor. It gives the prices of 15 lead- 
ing articles of food selected as representative by the department 
for the past nine years and for February, 1913. As these figures 
show, the average price of every article on the list, with the excep- 
tion of sugar, has been continually higher than its average in the 
period from 1890 to 1899, which is taken as 100 for the purpose 
of comparison. In the case of sugar the price in 3 of the 10 
years has been below the average of 1890-1899. With the ex- 
ception of the abnormal year of 1911, the average price of sugar 
since 1904 has been almost exactly the same as the average 
during the 10-year period 1890-1899, the actual figure being 
100.6. In the case of the other products quoted the average in- 
crease has been 38 per cent. These figures show conclusively 
that sugar now is relatively the cheapest food product that the 
American people use, that it is the only product that has not 
advanced greatly in price during the past decade, and that it 
plays no part in the increased cost of living. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to make one inquiry. I understood the Sena- 
tor to say that the bounty of 2 cents a pound on sugar produced 
in the United States, provided for by the McKinley bill, was de- 
clared unconstitutional. I should like to have a citation to the 
ease in which that decision was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have always understood that 
that was the case. In my hurry in preparing the remarks I 
haye submitted I did not look up the matter; but if it is not 
the case, then I haye been mistaken in my understanding of it 
for years past. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is nearly always accurate in his 
memory and in his statements of facts and figures. It was a 
surprising statement to me, however. Consequently my curi- 
osity was aroused and I wanted a reference to it. My under- 
standing had been that there was a controversy in the courts 
over the subject and that the decision was just the other way. 
I think the ther Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Carlisle, after- 
wards Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Cleveland, repre- 
sented the side of the case which contended for the unconstitu- 
tional nature of the bounty. 

Mr. SMOOT. What became of the provision of the law? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it was sustained, but my memory on 
that point is not entirely reliable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under Cleveland's second administration, 
if my memory is correct, the man in the Treasury Department 
who had to indorse certain papers in order that the payments 
might be made—I have forgotten his name—refused to indorse 
them, and they were not indorsed. Up to that time, however, 
the payments had been made; and the matter was pending, I 
think, when the bounty provision was repealed. I believe the 
man’s name was Bowers. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator says, I hardly ever make a 
statement on the floor of the Senate unless I look up the facts 
before making it. In this particular case I did not, for I felt 
certain of the history of the case, and I was extremely busy 
last evening. 


Mr. THOMAS. The Senator may be correct. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will not say that I am correct, but I will look 
the matter up. I will say that if I am not correct, I have been 
mistaken in my opinion for a number of years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, perhaps the situa- 
tion in our State may have had some effect on the mind of the 
Senator from Utah. We had a sugar-bounty law in Michigan. 

Mr. THOMAS, I think the State courts did hold the bounty 
meen to be unconstitutional, and the cases were not ap- 
pealed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Our supreme court held the law 
to be unconstitutional, as I recollect, And it failed, although it 
was the means of stimulating the sugar industry considerably 
in our State; yet when the legislative act reached the court of 
final jurisdiction, it declared the law to be unconstitutional. I 
do not know whether the Federal law was ever so declared 
or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will look the matter up. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question, if I may, before he concludes. I 
noticed that in the Senator’s very interesting address he stated 
that the average yield of sugar in Louisiana was about 300,000 
tons. I will ask him to correct that and state exactly what it is. 
I have here, from the Department of Agriculture, a statement 
showing that while the crop of the past year was very short, 
owing to excessive overflow, the average yield for the past 10 
years was 323,581 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Senator was in the Chamber or not when I referred to the fact 
that the small yield for 1912 was on account of the floods. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, speaking in round numbers as I was, I 
said that the Louisiana crop as a general thing was about 
300,000 tons. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should be very glad if the Senator 
would publish the figures I refer to, because I think they would 
show that our yield is a good deal larger than the average 
person thinks it is. For instance, it runs in 1907, 380,000 tons, 
the next year 397,000, the next year 364,000, the next year 
342,000, then 353,000, and drops down to 153,000 last year 
because of the overflow. I shall thank the Senator very much 
if he will insert those figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator that in my published 
remarks I will simply say what the average yield is, and put 
in the 323,000 instead of saying “ about 300,000 tons.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. Presidettt, I wish to give notice that when the Dill 
reaches the Senate- I shall offer an amendment proposing 
to strike out the provision for free trade in sugar after the 
lapse of three years. My amendment would strike out the 
portion of paragraph 179, beginning with the words “ Pro- 
vided- further,” in line 11, page 53, and closing with the words 
“free of duty,” in line 13 of the same page. The effect of that 
would be to leave a duty of about 1 cent a pound on importa- 
tions of sugar from Cuba. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will state to the Senator that I had myself 
given notice that I was going to offer that amendment as soon 
as this particular amendment is disposed of. I do not, of course, 
wish to interfere with any plan the Senator may have in refer- 
ence to the maiter; but it was my intention to offer that amend- 
ment as soon as the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] had been voted upon, and to submit some 
observations in regard to it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not wish to have any 
conflict between the Senator and myself. I had decided that it 
would be better, from my point of view, to offer this amendment 
when the bill reaches the Senate, and to make some observations 
on it at that time, though, of course, I can not control the action 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that if he has any 
objection to my offering that amendment now and would prefer 
to have me wait, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have no objection, but I believe it would 
be better for the friends of sugar if the amendment were offered 
later. 

Mr. NORRIS. My own judgment is that there is nothing con- 
trary to parliamentary usage or the practice of the Senate in 
having the amendment offered then, even though it had been 
offered in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. RXNSDELL. I understand that is correct, and that it 
can be offered in the Senate again, even if offered in Committee 
of the Whole. 
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Mr. NORRIS. That is my own judgment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss 
the sugar schedule at any length at this time. I shall refrain 
from full discussion until I speak in support of my amendment. 
I deem it my duty, however, to call the attention of the Senate 
to the deep-seated resentment existing in the State of Louisiana 
at this proposed legislation. It is a very serious question with 
us in Louisiana. In placing sugar upon the free list at the end 
of three years this bill will destroy in the most ruthless, cruel, 
unwarranted, unjustifiable, and un-Democratic manner the 
greatest industry in my State, which has given more employment 
than any other single avocation to the people of Louisiana for 

25 years, in which there are $100,000,000 invested, which sup- 


ports at least half a million souls, which produces crops that, 


sell annually for from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000, one which 
everyone who has studied the subject admits can not exist with- 
out some degree of duty in competition with the sugar of the 
‘Tropics, and an industry which has been the greatest revenue 
producer of any in the entire schedules. And yet, without 
rhyme or reason, without excuse or justification, without even 
explanation from anyone authorized to give an explanation, the 
party is about to destroy this industry. No one has even tried 
to defend or explain this action. In the speech of the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance and in the report accompanying 
this bill not a word is said in explanation, no word in defense. 

My people feel very deeply on this subject. They resent this 
proposed action very strongly. They have been Democrats, and 
good Democrats, for a long time. They have borne the brunt 
of the Democratic battle, along with their sister Southern 
States, when practically the only Democracy was in the South; 
and now they have been singled out for slaughter, for absolute 
ruin, by their own household. I can not foretell what the politi- 
eal effect will be, but I wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
nte the resolutions of a great mass meeting held in the interior 
of Louisiana, at the city of New Iberia, on the 2d of this month, 
the largest and most enthusiastic gathering ever held within 
the history of the State at any interior point, a mass meeting 
attended by seven to ten thousand voters, gathered together 
from all the surrounding parishes, addressed by 12 speakers, 
representing every element of factional Democracy. There was 
not a single Republican orator. These speakers were the ablest 
men in the State, and all their addresses echoed the sentiments 
that appear in the resolutions, which I shall now read to you 
and ask you to consider carefully: 


We, citizens of Louisiana, in mass meeting assembled, declare: 

The Democratic convention which met at Baltimore, dealing with 
conditions and not with theories, and recognizing the fact that many 
of the great industries of this country had been, in part or in whole, 
built upon the policy of protection, declared that such revision should 
be „ in such manner as not to injure or destroy any legiti- 
mate industry. 

We believe that this declaration was placed in the Democratic plat- 
form in good faith and meant what it said. It was no cunningly de- 
vised expression to deceive the people or the public. The high-minded 
and patriotic members of that great body were dealing serlously with 
the great cconomiec problems and were formulating a platform or decla- 
ration of principles upon which they were to appeal the intelligence 
and patriotism of the country for support. 

We believe that the great public favored a revision of the tariff 
downward, but that in the accomplishment of that pu due re- 
fare would be had to the business interests of the country and that no 
egitimate industry would be injured or ruthlessly destroyed, and the 
people of our State, interpreting and understanding this declaration, 
and being assured that such was the interpretation and understanding 
of this declaration, and knowing that sugar, rice, and other interests 
of this State were legitimate industries, felt that when this declara- 
tion was placed in this platform its meaning could never be misunder- 
s To seek to distort that solemn declaration of the platform, to 
give it a different meaning from what its jeans guage 0 
exempt the great sugar industry of our State from its beneficial terms 
because it is claimed that industry is not economically legitimate is a 
mere transparent subterfuge to excuse an unpardonable injury to one 
of the great agricultural indastries of our country. If the sugar in- 
dustry not economically legitimate because it can not successfull 
compete with the cheap sugars of the 4 a and the result of pau 
labor of Europe, then the same rule appl ed to the cotton and woolen 
mills and other great eri tetas Sp dustries of the country would 
destroy those great industries. If the same rule of interpretation of 
that platform was applied to those great industries (which, be it dis- 
tinctly understood, we do not advocate) as is sought to be applied to 
sugar, then such application would result in the 5 paralysis of 
the trade conditions of our country and universal ö Our 
great pues industries are as dear and as necessary to the we 
fare and happiness of our people as are the factories of South and 
the North to the welfare and prosperity of their people. To discrimi- 
nate against this great agricultural interest of Eat Common- 
wealth is a grave wrong and injustice, not only to the State of Louisi- 
ana, but to the people engaged in the industry throughout the Nation. 
The treatment of sugar in the tariff bill means sure and ceri de- 
struction of an industry in which hundreds of thousands of our people 
have been engaged for many generations. To destroy at least one-third 
of the agricultural wealth of a State of this Union and bankrupt and 
impoverish its people and throw out of employment over 200,000 of its 
inhabitants and to destroy the capital honestly invested in this great 
. is appalling to contemplate, yet such will be the effect of this 
legislation upon our State. ugar is now notoriously the cheapest 
article of food upon the American market. While the of o 


food products has increased in many instances over 100 per cent within 


the last 10 years, the price of sugar has steadily gone downward, and 
in the efforts of the pa to reduce the tariff in order to cheapen the 
cost of living it is m estly unjust that the chief industry of our 
State should segregated for destruction by scheduling it for the free 
list, when that article is the cheapest article of food now in the 
American market and the duty on the same has always been recognized 
by all the leaders of the party to come within the Democratic doctrine 
of tariff for revenue. Senators are elected, as it were, ambassadors 
from a sovereign State, not only to protect and care for the interests of 
the whole prone of the Union, but to watch: over and protect the in- 
terests of the people of their own State. They can not delegate the 
great trust confided to them to another. In the performance of their 

h duties to the people of their own State and of their country they 
must exercise their own independent judgment and be guided by their 
own consciences and not by the action of any political caucus. They 
can not transfer that judgment, nor can they commit their consciences 
to the keeping of other Senators. Especially is this true with regard to 
the Senators and Representatives from our own State. Prior to their 
election they made certain promises and pledges to the people. Their 
pledges and promises to the electors of this State were unequivocal, 
open, and aboveboard. In their public addresses they declared that 
they would never vote for a tariff bill ruinous to the industries of the 
State. This was their platform. They were elected upon that plat- 
form, and that platform was not hostile or antagonistic to the Demo- 
cratic platform at Baltimore, and as honorable men there is no other 
course for them to pursue tban to stand to and be guided by the 
pledges that they made to the electors of this State. It is unfair and 
unjust to them, not only as honorable men but as Senators, to ask or 
expect them to pursue any other course than that which they promised 
the people to follow when they were soliciting their votes. e great 
mass of the citizens of this State denounce as unfair, unjust, and not in 
accord with the facts the charge from any quarter that their action is 
not indorsed by the great majority of their constituents. They be- 
lieve them to be faithful servants of their State and they commend 
them for hav! the courage to stand by their plighted faith to the 
people who elected them, and the great body of honorable men of this 

tate and everywhere in the American Union will approve and indorse 
the course of the Senators and 8 who are simply doing 
in the Senate what they promi the people they would do if in- 
trusted with their mandate: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we condemn the methods being pursued at Washington, 
through which the press and the public are excluded from knowledge 
of things transpiring in the caucuses of both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

2. That we resent this method of legislation that excludes the 
sovereigns of the 2 from knowledge of the facts which impel 
our Senators in their public course and conduct. 

3. That we approve the course of our Senators, as we have done with 
regard to the course of some of our Representatives, in their efforts 
to stem the tide of destruction to the main industries of our State— 
sugar and ricé—by their refusal to be bound by secret understanding 
which has heretofore and does now control the House of Representatives, 
and will, we fear, hereafter control the Senate of the United States. 

4. We declare our allegiance to the doctrine upon which our Gov- 
ernment is founded, that the people are sovereign, and their representa- 
tives, whether in the Senate or in the House, are but the servants of 
their king, the people. 


The fifth and last paragraph specifically mentions by name 
my colleague and myself and also the four Members of the 
House of Representatives who oppose this bill. Being conched 
in very eulogistic language I shall not read it. It concludes as 
follows: 


We justify their actions, approve heartily their course, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder with them in the patriotic and manly position 
they have occupied. Let the country take cognizance of our attitude 
in this matter. We are making this declaration in no political sense, 
but as our firm determination to stand by them as men who are true to 
their word, steadfast in their loyalty to their ple whom they repre- 
sent, and the disciples of a Democracy which would receive the ap- 
proval of Jefferson, the founder of the party. 


Mr. President, the ideas expressed in these resolutions convey, 
in my opinion, the sentiments of a very large majority of the 
people in Louisiana. Similar sentiments have been frequently 
voiced in the editorial utterances of the four great Democratic 
daily newspapers of the city of New Orleans. I shall occupy 
but a few moments more of the Senate to quote briefly from 
some of these editorials which indicate their position. 

I read first from an editorial entitled “ Sugar, reyenue, the 
income tax,” in the Daily States of April 9, 1913, the owner 
and editor of which is Col. Robert Ewing, national Democratic 
committeeman for the State of Louisiana: 


$ * è Louisiana Democrats have no stomach for a course that 
would be accepted as antagonistic to the efforts of the party to redeem 
its pledges to the ple, to cut the obnoxious tariff system, and cheapen 
the cost of living. But they have substantial justification, in the 
traditions of the party and in the latter-day utterances of its platform 
and its candidate, for insisting that a free-sugar bill would be unjust, 
oppressive, and un-Democratic. 

When they ask for fair treatment, when they argue against the 
striking of the duty from sugar, they are not embracing the doctrine 
of protection; they are merely asking that, sInce revenue must be pro- 
duced to operate the Government, the duty shall not be taken entirely 
off the article that has always been regarded by Democrats as ideal for 
revenue-produeing purposes, and that their industry shall not be 
singled out for discrimination and utterly destroyed when the party and 
its candidates are solemnly pledged to crush no industry, at least with- 
out an 1 to the peop! e dependent on it to adjust themselves 
to new industrial conditions. oe. 


In the Times-Democrat of June 27, 1913, there appears an 
editorial on “ Keeping pledges.” I quote: 


„„ * A duty on sugar was deemed thoroughly Democratic by 
every Democratic statesman for a century; it was Democratic when 
Senators THORNTON and RANSDELL were elected and when the veters 
asked them to support the sugar duty in Congress. It was still Demo- 
cratic when the ‘emocratic national convention met in Baltimore and 
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the committee on resolutions voted down a f r plank, and when 
Mr. Wilson was clected President and promised that his tariff policy 
would not strike down a single industry. * * * 

In the Daily Pienyune of August 3, 1913, I find an editorial 
entitled The New Iberia rally,” from which I quote: 


° s + 


free sugar, yet tamely submit to the commands of the rt ers, 
serious food for reflection. The fact should never be forgotten that 
Senators. unlike Representatives, represent their States and not indi- 
vidual districts or sections of States. It is therefore eminently proper 
and fitting that Senators should permit no consideration of party or 
public expediency to divert them from the obligation they are under of 
considering the State they sy het before all other matters whatso- 
ever. Men who would be wi 

ara matai Commonwealths to 
leaders are unworthy to hol 
chamber of the Nation. 

I shall next read from an editorial in the New Orleans Item 
of the 3d instant on “ Louisiana, the tariff, and the bitter lesson 
of political tariff tinkering”: 

+ è © ‘The period here in Louisiana beyond all recent times Is one 
of political unrest, of eelf-questioning, of thought, of new alignment. 
Louisianinns know that the charge that the sugar planters and the sugar 
interests of Louisiana arc “bloated beneficiaries of special privilege ” 
is riot | false, They know that the r planters, the brokers, and 
the handlers of sugar have prospered on the average hardly to the same 
extent as the agricultural interests of the Middle West and North, 

* 


Indeed, Senators, the editorial writer might have said that, 
owing to awful freezes in the latter part of 1911, which nearly 
ruined the crop, and to the most disastrous overflow on record 
in 1912, which destroyed nearly one-half of the growing crop of 
sugar cane in Louisiana, many of the sugar planters are to-day 
mortgaged up to their very necks, and a number of the sugar 
plantations have been sold under foreclosure of mortgage within 
the last few months. 

To resume the quotation: 

b . . 


y ex lency or on demand of rty 
their on in the highest legislative 


+ * * * 
If tue national Democratic Party continues to declare that support of 
n tariff bill drawn upon the lines of the Underwood-Wlison bill now 
pending is the ultimate test of Democracy, if such a bill is declared to 
express and to enunciate the fundamental principle of the party, 1 
so surely will the national Democratic Party take the final step w ich 
must result in the disruption of Louisiana's ‘ solid Democracy unless 
the words uttered at New Iberia and the words heard on every 
corner and in eyery countingroom are empty and meaningless. 

Mr. President, being confined here as I have been since the 
4th day of March, in attendance upon my duties in the Senate, 
I haye had no opportunity to visit Louisiana so as to come in 
contact with her citizens and ascertain from personal talks 
with them their real sentiments; but these expressions are 
taken from the four great daily newspapers of New Orleans— 
the only great dailies we have there—and I repeat that if you 
can believe what they say, if you can believe the solemn ex- 
pressions of that great mass meeting in New Iberia, there is not 
a good state of feeling toward the national Democracy on the 
part of the people of Louisiana. It is for Congress to say 
whether that feeling shall continue and grow; it is for us to 
decide whether or not a soothing balm shall be applied. 

Mr. President, let me reiterate what I said before, that Louisi- 
ana is not asking any unfair privilege. Her people ask no 
favors; they ask that the same treatment be meted out to them 
which is measured to every other section of the country; they 
ask that their great industry—sugar—which has produced more 
revenue than any other article, the revenue upon which is more 
easily collected than that on any other; sugar, which is the 
cheapest article of human food; sugar, which is the one article 
which has gone down steadily in price for the last 20 years, 
shall continue to bear at least a reasonable rate of duty, shall 
be treated somewhat the same as manufactured articles of steel, 
cotton, wool, and many others. 

They are not asking the retention of the present Payne- 
Aldrich rate. They are willing to accept a cut in proportion to 
the average cut made on other articles in this tariff bill; but 
they are not willing to have their greatest industry sacrificed, 
and their Senators will fight until the last minute to keep it 
from being completely, ruthlessly, and needlessly destroyed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRISTOW]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I ask for the yeas and nays on that amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son]. As he is not present, I withhold my vote. ` 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 


pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY]. 


ling to sacrifice vital interests of their“ 


In his absence, I withhold my yote. If I were at liberty to yote, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. DILLINGHAM], and therefore I withhold my vote, If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” - 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I haye a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root]. 
I therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Newranps]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Burtetan] and vote. I vote 
“ yea,” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. In his absence, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer the pair which I have just an- 
nounced to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and 
vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] is necessarily detained from the Chamber. I am 
satisfied that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] are detained from the Senate on 
account of illness. i 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Borah C?awford MeCumber Smith, Mich, 
Brady Cummins McLean Smoct 
Brandegee Fall Nelson Sutherland 
Bristow Gallinger Norris Thornton 
Burton Gronna ge Townsend 
Catron Jones Penrose Warren 
gap Kenyon Perkins Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Ransdell 
Colt Sherman 
NAYS—39. 
Ashurst Johnson Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
ry. Lane Reed Smith, S. C. 

Chilton Lea Robinson Stone 
Clarke, Ark. is Saulsbury Swanson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thomas 

iyers Sheppard Thompson 
Hitchcock O'Gorman Shields Vardaman 
Hollis Overman Shively Walsh 
Hugbes en Simmons Williams 
James Pittman Smith, Ariz, 

NOT VOTING—22, 

Bacon Dillingham Martin, Va. Rtephenson 
Bankhead du Pont Newlands Sterling 
Bradley Gort Oliver Tillman 
Burleigh Jackson Poindexter Works 
Chamberlain Kern Root 
Culberson Lippitt Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Bnisrow's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. In paragraph 179, page 53, line 11, after the 
date “1914,” I move to strike out the proviso down to and in- 
cluding line 18. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 179, page 53, beginning with 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out the following proviso: 

Trovided further, That on and after the ist day of May, 1916, the 
articles heréinbefore enumerated in this paragraph shall be admitted 
free of duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment which I have 
just offered does not change any rate of duty or schedule in the 
bill; it leaves the tariff on sugar exactly as it is in the bill; but 
it strikes out that provision of the bill that after three years 
the product named in the schedule—sugar—shall be free of any 
duty. I shall not detain the Senate more than a few moments 
in the discussion of the amendment. I approach it and discuss 
it from the standpoint of the consumers of sugar. 

In round numbers there are in the United States engaged in 
the production of sugar, beth cane and beet, between one million 
and one million and a half of American citizens; and I am will- 
ing to concede that if free sugar would reduce the price of sugar 
to the consumer by the amount of all the duty, we would not be 
justified in retaining that duty. 

If I believed now that the removal of the duty on sugar or, in 
other words, the placing of sugar on the free list would perma- 
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nently reduce by the amount of the duty the cost to the sugar 
consumer, I would have no hesitancy in voting for free sugar. 
I do not believe we have a right to ask the other 89,000,000 
people to pay an increased price for sugar in order to give em- 
ployment and to keep up the business of the million or the 
million and a half who are directly interested in the production 
of sugar; but to me it seems like a plain proposition that the 
placing of sugar upon the free list will mean ultimately the pay- 
ing of a higher price for sugar by the American consumer. I 
have a great deal of sympathy for the man who honestly be- 
lieves that the remoyal of the duty would reduce by the amount 
of the duty the cost of sugar to the consumer; and, as I have 
said, if I believed that way I would unhesitatingly support that 
kind of a proposition. 

In the first place, Mr. President, before I undertake briefly 
to give my reasons why I think it is necessary for the protec- 
tion of the consumer of sugar to retain a duty on it, I want to 
say just a few words about the present schedule. 

I believe that the sugar schedule in the present law can not 
be defended from any standpoint. I am particularly opposed 
to what is.ordinarily known as the Dutch standard color test. 
That I believe to be a joker, the effect of which has been noth- 
ing else than to put money into the pockets of American refiners 
of sugar—the Sugar Trust. In addition to that, I think the 
tariff itself is entirely too high, and that all those engaged in 
the production of sugar can stand a reasonable and fair re- 
duction of the tariff. 

The Dutch standard color test has been with us a great many 
years; it is in the present law; it was in the Dingley law; it 
was in the Wilson law. There was a time in the past, before 
the invention of the polariscope, when it was necessary, but 
since that time it has been of no more use, in my judgment, in 
a tariff schedule than a fifth wheel to a wagon. 

The present Democratic majority of the Senate in revising 
this schedule, in my judgment, would have done well if they 
simply had omitted from it the particular proviso which my 
motion seeks to strike out. I am not going to discuss at the 
present time, Mr. President, the position of the majority on the 
question and how I think it has changed since the last general 
election and how it has been manipulated by secret caucus 
methods; but I am going to content myself with a few sugges- 
tions as to why it seems to me every fair-minded man, haying 
in view the ultimate good to the consumers of sugar, ought to 
favor the retention of a reasonable tariff upon that product. 

I haye no sympathy with those economists who say that there 
ought to be a revenue tariff on sugar, except in so far as that 
revenue tariff might have a tendency to protect the industry in 
this country and thus continue what I believe would be real 
competition in sugar. I want to make sugar just as cheap as 
possible to the consumer. It is a necessary of life, and I want 
to lessen the burdens upon the poor as much as possible. 

From the Bureau of Statistics of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment I learn that they have estimated that the world’s produc- 
tion of sugar for the year 1912-13 is 18,000,000 tons. This 
bureau informs me that for quite a number of years the world’s 
` production of sugar and the world’s consumption of sugar have 
been practically equal, and that the consumption of sugar dur- 
ing this year will equal the production, in round numbers, of 
18,000,000 tons. From my viewpoint, it is important for us to 
bear in mind that fact, which I think will not be disputed by 
anyone, that the production and the consumption of sugar, 
taking the world over, taking the world as a whole, has been 
practically equal for quite a number of years. 

I think it will also be conceded that free sugar will drive out 
of existence and out of business nearly all, if not all, of the 
beet-sugar factories; it will drive out of business the cane- 
sugar industry of Louisiana and of the adjoining States; it will 
curtail the production of sugar in Porto Rico to quite a large 
extent; it will cut down the production of sugar in Hawaii to 
quite a large extent, and also in the Philippine Islands. I can 
not give, and no man so far as I know can give, any definite 
figures as to just how great will be the destruction along the 
lines I have indicated; but I believe it is practically conceded 
by all those who have studied the question that the cane-sugar 
industry in the United States will be entirely wiped out, and 
that practically the same thing will happen to the beet-sugar 
industry; that from a third to two-thirds of the production of 
sugar in Porto Rico will be eliminated; that about one-third of 
the production in Hawaii will be eliminated, and something less 
of the production in the Philippine Islands, 

I have no desire, Mr. President, to do anything except to reach 
a fair and honest conclusion. I believe that I am conservative 
in my statement when I say that free sugar would practically 
reduce the production of sugar in the United States and its 


a moment think of the effect that that would have. Suppose 
it reduced it only 1,000,000 tons—and I do not believe there 
is anyone who has studied this subject who will not agree that 
it will reduce it more than that—considering now that the pro- 
duction in the world and the consumption in the world are 
equal and that at one stroke of the pen you cut down the pro- 
duction of sugar a million tons, is there any man who will 
deny that it would have a very perceptible effect upon the 
world’s price of sugar? I do not believe anyone will seriously 
dispute that proposition. There is no doubt but what this alone 
would increase the world’s price of sugar regardless of the tariff. 

From the same bureau I learn that we produced in the year 
1912-13 beet sugar in the United States to the amount of 618,354 
tons and cane sugar to the amount of 145,155 tons, making a 
total production of sugar in the United States proper for the 
present year of 763,509 tons. That is less than the production 
would have been had it not heen for the destructive floods that 
almost wiped out the production this year of Louisiana sugar. 
Louisiana produced in the year before $22,209 long tons of sugar. 
More than half of that was swept away by disastrous floods. 
We produced in Porto Rico 340,000 tons of sugar during this 
year, we produced in Hawaii 500,000 tons, and in the Philippine 
Islands 175,000 tons. 

The duty provided in the pending bill, as I understand, shorn 
of its technicalities—and if I am wrong I should like to be cor- 
rected—on refined sugar, in round numbers, is $1.25. The real 
tariff, however, is 20 per cent below that. 

I call attention to the fact that in our reciprocity treaty 
with Cuba we have provided, among other things, that her sugar 
shall be admitted into the United States at a reduction under 
the regular tariff rates of 20 per cent. While refined sugar has 
to pay under the present law a duty of $1.90, Cuban sugar can 
come in for 20 per cent less. 

It has been conceded, I think, and will be conceded now, that 
just as soon as the sugar which we produce this side of the 
tariff wall—that is, in the United States proper—and in our 
dependencies, which, added to the sugar that is produced by 
Cuba, amounts to more than the sugar we consume, then the 
consumer will get the benefit of the reduced tariff on sugar. In 
other words, the bill which is now before the Senate, while it 
provides for a duty, speaking in round numbers, of $1.25 on 
refined sugar, as a matter of fact the real duty would be just 
around a dollar—1 cent a pound—because Cuban sugar, having 
a preferential rate, enjoying the right to come into the United 
States at 20 per cent less than sugar from the balance of the 
world, and Cuba producing enough sugar, added to our domestic 
production, to constitute more than we consume, the result 
is that no sugar comes in that pays a tariff at all, except from 
Cuba, and that pays the reduced rate. 

There were produced in Cuba this year 2, 250.000 long tons of 
sugar. That amount, added to the amount which we produced 
ourselves, made, as I have said, more sugar than we consumed. 
Altogether the Cuban sugar and the sugar produced in the 
United States, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines amounted 
to 4,028,509 long tons, while our consumption of sugar was 
considerably less than 4,000,000 tons; so that, for practical pur- 
poses, this bill provides that the tariff on refined sugar shall be 
“about 1 cent per pound, running down from that according to 
the degree of saccharine matter contained in the sugar. 

Now, let us see, Mr. President. If we make sugar free and 
drive out of existence practically all of our production in the 
United States proper, and reduce that which comes from some of 
our dependencies by at least one-third, or, in some instances, per- 
haps more, it appeals to me as being reasonable that we shall 
have subjected our sugar market to the absolute control of the 
sugar refiners. The sugar that will come in will come into this 
country in the shape of raw sugar from Cuba. The American 
people can not use the sugar as it is brought in. It will first have 
to be refined. Every man concedes that if the refining interests 
should be controlled, if they should be manipulated, the sugar 
market of the United States would be manipulated and would 
be absolutely under the control of the refining interests, or the 
Sugar Trust. 

I do not mean to say that what is now known as the Sugar 
Trust would necessarily refine or buy all the raw sugar that 
came in. As the testimony in all these investigations shows, 
however, the independent refiners, whatever number there may 
be—and there are but a few of them—would naturally come 
under the umbrella of the American Sugar Trust. That was the 
testimony of one of the independent refiners before the Hard- 
wick committee. 

It is not necessary to charge them with any ulterior motive 
or anything of the kind. It is perfectly natural. It seems to 
me it is a universal law of business that the man who is en- 


dependencies from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 tons. Let us for just gaged in the sugar-refining business shall try to get all he can 
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out of the product. If he had no competition here, and five or 
six concerns could combine to control the refining of sugar, 
the result would be that just as soon as these competing sugar 
industries were driven out of business they would raise the 
price as high as the market would stand. They would have 
control of the situation, and could put the price almost any- 
where they pleased. 

Did it ever oceur to you that when the price of sugar is 
raised just 1 cent a pound for one year just in the American 
market it means, in round numbers, $100,000,000? They could 
raise the price of sugar 1 cent a pound over night. The com- 
bination would be, te a great extent, beyond the control of Con- 
gress in its legislative capacity and beyond the jurisdiction of 
the courts to enforee laws against it, even if Congress had power 
to pass laws that were applicable. The price of sugar would 
undoubtedly go down for a year or so, until the beet-sugar in- 
dustry. was completely driven out af business and until the cane- 
sugar industry was entirely stranded. 

It will not do to say that if afterwards the price of sugar 
were put up these industries would again spring up. It would 
take millions and millions of dollars to do that. No man 
would invest a single penny in the business if he knew that it 
was within the power of such a combination to put the price of 
sugar down below what it would cost him to produce it and 
drive him out of business the second time. It will never do to 
think for a moment that these men will be driven out of busi- 
ness twice. 

Mr. President, much has been said about the attempt, several 
years ago, of the Sugar Trust to buy up the beet-sugar factories 
in the United States. I have no sympathy with that great 
trust. I have no sympathy either with the men who in years 
past haye put millions of water into the beet-sugar business. 
To me it is not so material what becomes of them. I am not 
worrying about what will happen to the men who bave their 
money in the sugar business, although I should like, if I could, 
to protect all those who have honestly invested in it. But I 
believe there is a greater duty that we owe here, and that is to 
the men and the women, the millions of citizens, who have to 
buy their sugar daily, most of them poor. The poor man needs 
as much sugar per capita as the wealthy man. It is not, peg- 
haps, a tax that is paid equally, but there are more poor people 
than there are others, and they have the greater burden in this 
partieular respect, 

It is not, therefore, because some men who have invested 
their money in some of these enterprises may lose it that I am 
opposing this provision of the bill. It is not so much for that 
reason, but in the interest of the men and the women who in 
the future will have to buy their sugar from what I believe will 
become a great world monopoly in the sugar business. 

As I said, Mr. President, I have looked upon the question en- 
tirely from the consumer's standpoint. Looking at it from that 
standpoint, I do not desire to subject the consumers of the 
United States to the certainty of the control of this product by 
the American Sugar Refining Co. I do not believe, considering 
the matter from the standpoint of the consumer alone, that we 
enn afford to do it. 

There are, however, other considerations. I have thus far 
argued the matter entirely from the viewpoint of the consumer. 
As I intimated a while ago, however, I do nct wish to have it 
understood that I would entirely eliminate other things. I be- 
lleve that should be the controlling factor, and that is the con- 
trolling influence as far as my vote on this schedule is con- 
cerned. I should like to support this schedule that has been 
brought in here by the majority if they would eliminate the 
clause providing that in three years sugar shall be upon the free 
list. I believe the duty provided in this particular schedule, if 
that clause were eliminated, is sufficient to retain the operations 
of the beet-sugar industry and the cane-sugar industry of the 
South. Coming in that form from a Democratic Congress, there 
would be no fear that a further cut would be made in the near 
future. In my judgment we should then see this industry ad- 
vance and spread at a more rapid rate than at any previous 
time in its history. 

As I said, however, there are some other considerations. 
Most of them have been mentioned in this discussion. There is 
no doubt but that the cultivation of beets improves the soil. 
This and other suggestions which I shall now proceed to men- 
tion, if standing alone, would not be sufficient to warrant us in 
retaining a tariff on sugar; but I do contend that they have a 
direct bearing upon the question and ought to be taken into 
consideration for what they are worth. I shall not offer them 
as being, in my judgment, sufficient in themselves to sustain a 
vote in favor of a tariff on sugar, but they do throw light upon 
the question of future possibilities in beet-sugar production. 
There are great possibilities of improving and cheapening the 
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production of beets and of cheapening the methods of extract- 
ing sugar from beets, and all these things should receive due 
consideration in deciding whether we are justified in destroying 
the industry by the removal of the tariff. 

The beet-sugar industry has not developed as fast as I should 
have liked to see it, although I believe its development has been 
wonderful, I have gone through the beet fields. I have gone 
threugh the beet-sugar factories. In a general way, I know 
something about the way the farmer raises beets, and the way 
the factory converts the beet into sugar. It has seemed to me, 
as I have gone over the fields and have seen them work, and 
have gone through the factories and have seen them work 
there, that there are yet vast possibilities for improvement of 
the methods now in vogue. 

In the first place, when the farmer plants the beets he plants 
a great many more seed than could possibly grow upon the 
ground if they all grew. The idea is to get the beets spaced in 
the row as nearly equal in distance apart as possible, and to 
leave no vacant places, so as to get as large a yield as possible. 
To get them too close means that the beets will not be so good., 
and to get them too far apart in the row means that they will 
not be getting from the land the amount of beets that they 
ought to get. So that brings about the necessity of thinning the 
beets, which is a very tedious process. Men, women, boys— 
workers in the fields—have to get down on their knees and take 
each row of beets by itself and thin them out by hand. That is 
a kind of labor that is very distasteful to the American. I do 
not doubt but that the ingenuity of the Yankee will yet invent 
some way by which all of that will be done by machinery. It 
is not only a kind of work that is distasteful to the American 
workman, but it is very expensive. It is hard work. It costs 
a great deal of money to go over an acre of beets and thin 
them out properly. 

I know that several years ago the Agricultural Department 
was working on a scheme of putting up beet seeds in paper 
strings and rolling them into balls. The idea was to put the 
ball in a machine, drive it across the land that was ready for 
the planting of beets, bury the paper cords, and every so many 
inches in that paper cord there was u beet seed. If every beet seed 
grew, and if every beet seed gave only one sprout, they would 
have had a perfect system of planting beets by machinery, but 
so far the efforts have not been successful. The Agricultural 
Department is now trying to get a beet seed that will produce 
only one plant. 

These are fields of uncertainty, I admit. It may be that they 
will never develop into all that it seems to me the indications 
warrant, but there are great possibilities ahead in that respect. 

But that is not all. After the farmer has raised the beets, 
they are pulled by hand. They have a machine first that 
loosens them, but men must go through the field and pull each 
beet by hand. That is very hard work, expensive work, and 
the American does not like to engage in it. After the beets are 
pulled by hand they are topped, as it is called, by hand. Every 
top is cut off with a knife. 

I stood in my home town a year ago, outside of a blacksmith , 
shop, and saw them repairing a machine that a man had in- 
vented, and thought at the time he had a perfect machine that 
he could drive across a row of beets, pull the beets by ma- 
chinery, cut off the tops, and elevate the beets into a wagon 
that was driven alongside. Not a human hand touched the beet 
at any time until it reached the factory, and I presume very 
seldom there, It was all done by machinery, 

But that machine has not yet been fully developed. They 
are still working on it, They may never make a success of it; 
but to me it looks like a very probable thing that in some, if not 
in all, of these respects the raising of beets will be greatly im- 
proved and the cost greatly reduced. 

When we come to the machinery after the beet is in the fac- 
tory, we find it very expensive. In the last 10 years it has 
been very much improved, They have been able to extract 
more of the saccharine matter from the beet than they did be- 
fore. There are vast possibilities in the improvement of ma- 
chinery after the beet gets to the factory. 

Then there are vast possibilities in improving the quality of 
the beet itself. Our Agricultural Department is working along 
that line. Experiments are being made along that line. 

So it seems to me that if you take all these things into con- 
sideration—especlally if you believe, as I do, and as I think 
every reasonable man who studies the question must believe, 
that the retention of this business in this country is absolutely 
necessary in order to keep down the price of sugar to the con- 
sumer—it is well for us to consider the vast possibilities of im- 
provement that may come about, and undoubtedly will come 
about, if we continue to permit our people to engage in the 
business by retaining a reasonable tariff upon sugar. 
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There is a vast amount that might be said in addition to the 
things I have suggested; but it seems to me that, taking every- 
thing into cons'deration, a fair view of the entire subject must 
lead any reasonable man to the conclusion that unless we are 
moved by some motive, some caucus, some political control, or 
some other influence that causes us to do what our better judg- 
ment tells us we ought not to do, there can hardly be a dissent- 
ing opinion as to the desirability of keeping this industry alive, 
and this, too, entirely in the interests of the consumer. 

I believe that even our Demoeratic friends, if they voted their 
real conscientious convictions on this schedule, would earry the 
motion that I have made by 2 majority, even though no one else 
were permitted to vote. I have been able to find but few who 
in conversation do not admit, some from one viewpoint and some 
from another, that it is desirable that this industry should not 
be driven out of existence. We ought to keep it, not particularly 
because we owe it anything, but because we owe it to ourselves. 
We owe it to the consumers of sugar that we shall not subject 
them to the possibility of the control of the price by a great 
trust that will, I believe, manipulate the price of sugar if the 
beet-sugar industry is driven out of existence just as surely as 
the sun will rise to-morrow. 

When we vote on this amendment I am not going to ask for a 
roll call at this time, because the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] has given notice that he will make the same motion 
when the bill gets in the Senate, and I have agreed with him, 
so far as we are concerned, that we will ask for a roll call at 
that time and not at this time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think probably this ques- 
tion has been discussed from all standpoints, so that every 
Senator thoroughly understands the situation. Yet it is such 
an important matter that I should feel that I had not performed 
my full duty if I did not briefly, at least, voice my protest 
against the proposed action of the Senate. 

I have no doubt that a majority of the Senators believe that 
the provision of the Senate bill, if it does not destroy, will 
certainly cripple the sugar interests in the United States. If 
this is accepted as a fact, there ought to be some good reason 
for the action which you propose to take. 

It has been stated authoritatively that we produce in the 
United States something over 700,000 tons of sugar annually. 
At the market price of sugar that is worth something like be- 
tween sixty and seventy million dollars, a very considerable 
item in itself and one that should be given very careful consid- 
eration before we destroy it. 

The question naturally comes to the mind of every Senator, 
Why is this thing done? A Democratic change of duty can be 
justified on only two grounds—one for revenue and the other to 
reduce the price of the article to the people. Of course, the item 
of revenue is eliminated, beeause this bill destroys revenue, the 
most prolific source of revenue which the country knows. 

Senators have argued—and, to my mind, logically and with 
irresistible foree—that we can not hope to reduce the price of 
sugar eventually to the American consumer by destroying do- 
mestic production, Every Senator who heard it must have been 
convinced beyond any possibility of doubt by the argument of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Barstow] yesterday that the duty 
on sugar is never added in its entirety to the cost of sugar to 
the American consumer. All must be equally convinced that 
because of the production of domestic sugar the price of sugar 
has been less to the American consumer than it would have been 
if there had been no production in the United States. Because 
of American competition the price of sugar has been reduced. 

Sugar is one of the clearest examples of the benefits of a pro- 
tective tariff of any article that is produced in the United 
States. There was a time when the protective principle was 
applied in the production of tin plate. When the foreigner had 
complete control of the American market the price of tin plate 
was very high. But when a duty was placed upon that article 
and its production was encouraged in the United States the 
price of tin plate went down to a lower point than was ever 
known before, 

It is possible in the United States, and no one disputes the 
statement, to produce ali of the sugar which our people consume, 
A demonstration is being made of that fact. It is not simply 
a theory. We can produce sugar, and we are producing it. 
Under very many discouraging circumstances sugar production 
has grown until to-day it is one of the great and important in- 
dustries in the United States. Not only will this bill deal a 
blow to the consumer, as demonstrated by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who has just taken his seat, but we 
are, as it seems to me, ruthlessly and without any hope of ad- 
vantage destroying the investments of people who are contribut- 


ing to the wealth and general welfare of our people throughout 
the United States. 

This industry, I repeat, has been advancing. I have not seen 
anything that more clearly demonstrates this than a letter 
which I received the other day from a man who has been 
interested in the establishment of the sugar-beet industry. As 
he puts it, he is neither a laborer nor a capitalist, but he has 
taken a course as hundreds of other young men of this country 
have taken courses in our institutions of learning with a special 
reference to fitting themselves for this great industry—the 
growth of sugar beets and the extraction of sugar from them. 

He states that in 1898 he left college, having fitted himself 
with special reference to the work; that he has devoted his life 
to the sugar-beet business. He established factories, around 
which whole communities have centered. He states that in 1904 
the average mill cost of manufacturing beet sugar in the United 
States was $2.08 a hundred. By reason of inventions, experi- 
ments, and practical work in the production of sugar the cost 
has been reduced from $2.08 to $1 a hundred, and in some cases 
to as low as 90 cents. In the meanwhile the price of beets to 
the farmer, to the producers of this country, has increased $1 
a ton. In other words, the cost of sugar manufacture has 
been reduced more than a dollar a hundred pounds, while the 
cost of the beets to the manufacturer has increased a dollar a 
ton for the beets, and sugar to the consumer has decreased 
75 cents a hundred. During those years from 1904 to 1913 other 
food products have increased, while sugar has decreased in 
price. 

So I repeat, this is an industry which is not only practicable, 
but it is also one in the interest of the consumer. The price of 
sugar has been going down, while the price of the raw material, 
if we can call the beet the raw material, and it is the raw mate- 
rial to the factory man, has been going up to the American 
farmer. 

It would seem to me, Mr. President, that with these facts 
See: before us we ought to hesitate before we strike this 

ow. 

It is a fatal mistake for any nation to put itself in a position 
where it is dependent for a necessity of life upon foreign coun- 
tries. Sugar is one of the necessities of life. It can be produced 
here, and both in time of war and in time of peace our people 
ought to be self-reliant and independent so far as necessities are 
concerned. 


Mr. President, I felt that it was a duty I owed to the people 
of my State to say this much. I wish it were possible for me 
to say something which would induce Senators to censider this 
question divorced from any restraint of caucus or from any 
consideration of party necessity; that it might be considered in 
the light of its economic bearing upon the American people. 

I think that Congress is making a serious mistake. This is 
an industry that, as my colleague [Mr. Smiru of Michigan] well 
said yesterday will be destroyed, so far as its profitable opera- 
tion is concerned, so far as the interests of the small stock own- 
ers and growers are concerned. If it survives, it will survive in 
the hands of the men who, perhaps, can hold it in idleness for 
the next two or three years, and in the end the people who haye 
built up the industry will have been defrauded of their rights; 
their property will haye been taken from them. The people 
in the meanwhile will have been placed at the mercy of three 
great monopolistic concerns, Three sugar refineries are at the 
bottom of free sugar. They will furnish the only market for 
raw sugar, and upon their tender mercies the American con- 
sumer is to be thrown for refined sugar. These refiners are big 
and powerful, and they do not need this benefaction from Con- 
gress. With their source of supply all from abroad, what will 
prevent them from forming gigantic foreign trusts and combina- 
tions which can not be reached by this Government? This 
measure might properly be termed a bill in the interest of 
monopoly and against the American people. It is unwise and 
un-American. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 53, line 11, after the word “ four- 
teen,” insert the following words: 


Provided, however, That so much of paragraph 216 of an act to 
provido revenue, ize duties, and encourage the industries of the 

nited States, a: for other purposes, approved August 5, 1909, as 
relates to the color test denominated as No, 16 Dutch standard in color, 
shall be, and is hereby, repealed. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. I hope the chairman of the committee will 
accept this amendment. It simply repeals the provision in the 
present law relating to the Dutch standard color test. Four 
years ago nine-tenths of the Democratic Members voted to strike 
that provision out of the bill. Last year I think nine-tenths 
yoted to strike it out; indeed it went out by unanimous consent. 

This amendment simply strikes it out as soon as this bill is 
enacted. The bill if it passes unamended will maintain that 
provision until March 4 next, I should like to have the Senator 
from North Carolina consent that this amendment shall go 
through, if he will. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator if he has any objec- 
tion to referring the amendment to the committee? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if an amendment to a bill 
which was voted on four years ago by nine-tenths of the Demo- 
cratic Members, if a provision which had practically the unani- 
mous support of the Democratic membership last year, can not 
now be accepted without being referred to the Democratic 
caucus, I want to vote on it now on a roll call. If the United 
States Senate has become so subservient to a caucus domination 
that it can not accept the simplest amendment to a bill which 
nine-tenths of the membership of the body believes ought to be 
enacted, without waiting for a caucus to pass on its merits, 
then I think the American people ought to know it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not see any reason why 
the Senator should become so excited simply because I asked 
him a question. I asked him if he would be satisfied to pursue 
that course. The proposition was made suddenly, before I had 
any opportunity to confer with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the schedule. I simply asked him a very 
innocent question, and I do not see any reason why he should 
become so excited about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment read. 

The Secretary. On page 53, line 11, after the word “ four- 
teen,” insert the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That so much of paragraph 216 of an act to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes, approved August 5, 1909, as relates to 
tho color test denominated as No. 16 Dutch standard in color, shall be 
and is hereby repealed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that is a matter to which 
my attention was called after this was reported in its present 
shape. I had come to the conclusion—and I think I may speak 
for the others probably—that an amendment like the one which 
the Senator has proposed should be adopted. The Dutch stand- 
ard is an iniquity that has met with universal condemnation. 
In postponing the date at which the new Jaw should take 
effect—in other words, in continuing in existence the old law 
for the balance of this year—we were thinking only of the ques- 
tion of giving these people the receipts for this year’s cane and 
beets upon the basis of their contracts, and things of that sort, 
but did not think about the question of the Dutch standard. 

Later my attention was called to it, and I had intended to 
see the members of the subcommittee and of the committee and 
suggest that there ought to be an amendment for the purpose 
of abolishing the Dutch standard in the present law, even 
though the balance of the present law was continued, so that 
we might do justice to these people with regard to their con- 
tracts. 

If I may speak for this side—I am speaking for myself, at 
any rate—I am perfectly willing to accept the amendment. I 
think it ought to be accepted, in fact; and if the Senator had not 
offered it I was, later on, going to offer one to accomplish the 
same purpose, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say before the vote is taken that 
this matter had not been called to my attention at all. 

Mr, BRISTOW. I read the amendment into the Recorp last 
night. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The request I made of the Senator was 
simply to haye an opportunity to ascertain whether the subeom- 
mittee had considered it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next paragraph was read as follows: 

180. Maple sugar and maple sirup, 3 cents per pound; glucose or 
grape sugar, 14 cents per pound; sugar cane in its natural state, or 
unmanufactured, 15 per cent ad valorem : Provided, That on and after 
the Ist day of May, 1916, the articles hereinbefore enumerated in this 
paragraph shall be admitted free of duty 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will inquire if there are 
any amendments now pending to the sugar schedule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not to this point. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had hoped, Mr. President, that this one 
little, struggling industry, the manufacture of maple sugar, 


would not attract the attention of Senators on the other side. 
The manufacture of maple sugar is confined to a few States. 
Last year there were 1,700,500 pounds imported, a very con- 
siderable amount, upon which duties were paid to the amount 
of $68,000. I will ask the Senator in charge of this schedule 
why the necessity for interfering with this little industry, the 
manufacture of maple sugar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know that there was any necessity. 
We thought it advisable. however, to make the provision. I do 
not know how you expect to increase the growth of maple trees 
by putting a protective duty on maple sugar. It is not an 
infant industry at any rate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does not expect to either 
destroy or increase the trees by putting them on the free list 
either, does he? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
continue to run. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Probably so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator does not offer any argument 
in that suggestion. He is always extremely witty, and this is a 
specimen of his wit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
was an argument. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I fail to see it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was an argument. It may have sounded 
humorous, but at any rate it was an argument. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Tue Senator knows that maple sugar 
made in this country is in competition with Canadian maple 
sugar, and American maple sirup is in competition with Ca- 
nadian maple sirup. We imported 1.700,000 pounds of maple 
sugar last year, and the estimate that the Senator and his 
committee make is that next year we will import 1.800.000 
pounds, a very small additional importation. I think the Sena- 
tor is wrong in that estimate. I have an impression—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would not be surprised. I did not 
make it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have an impression that a great deal 
more than that will be imported. But, Mr. President, I know 
how futile it is to make a contest over this item. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, seriously; if the Senator wants to talk 
seriously about it 

Mr. GALLINGER, I would like to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There are no pauper maple trees in Canada 
and there is no pauper labor in Canada. Se upon the argu- 
ment for protection itself even—and I am speaking from a 
protectionist standpoint now, because I want to assume the 
Senator's standpoint—it does not apply to maple sugar or to 
the labor that is engaged in collecting the sap and boiling it 
down and getting maple sugar out of it. Certainly, such pro- 
tective reasons as might have been made plausibly for cane 
Sugar and for beet sugar noue of them apply to maple sugar. 
I do net suppose there are imports of maple sugar from any 
country in the world except Canada; and the conditions of 
labor there and here are substantially the same, and the trees 
are substantially the same. We have a little advantage I sup- 
pose in the weather, but that is about the only difference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is wrong on that 
point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may be so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If he had lived in Canada he would know 
that the weather there is extremely favorable for the manu- 
facture of maple sugar. I suppose, however, the proposed 
change is on the same principle that cane sugar and beet sugar 
are to be put on the free list, and maple sugar goes with the 
rest. In other words, the tail goes with the hide. I suppose 
that is it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it is any consolation to the Senator to 
express it in that way I am willing to close the debate or per- 
mit it to be closed with that statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The constant iteration aud reiteration 
that labor conditions are the same in Canada and in the United 
States is perhaps as well known to me as to almost any Sena- 
tor. I know that in the Province of Quebec labor conditions are 
not similar to those in the United States, and that as large 
wages are not paid in that Province. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that single Province of Canada I think 
probably the Senator is correct, and the wages are somewhat 
1ess 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am absolutely correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator means the gross wages of 
those people, with a lower standard of living, more thrifty and 
more saving, which is a racial trait, and they are willing to 


No; I think not. I think the sap will 


I beg the Senator’s pardon, but I think it 
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take less wages. If the Senator means that the net wages, the 
amount that the man has after he has paid for what he needs 
or for what he thinks he needs, are greater in this country 
than in Quebec, I doubt it very much. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I mean that wages are higher here than 
in the Province of Quebec. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the real wage after all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What I mean is that the average day’s 
labor, without reference to what a man eats or wears, is lower 
in the Province of Quebec than in the New England States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But there are 3,000 miles of the border, 
you know, and this can not be tested simply by the difference 
between New Hampshire and Quebec. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, the 3,000 miles, which includes 
all the States bordering on Canada, do not produce maple sugar. 
That industry is confined—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sure I do not know, but I expect 
there is some maple growing all along the line. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator’s humorous suggestion that 
the maple trees are similar in Canada with these in the United 
States equally applies to sugar beets and to cane sugar. So 
there is no argument in that. It would also apply to wheat or 
any other product of the farm. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have heard from the beet-sugar men 
that they expected a greater amount of saccharine matter per 
ton in Germany than here. I am not discussing the question 
of the dissimilarity of beets as regards their capacity to make 
sugar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This is not worth spending much time 
over. As I said in the beginning, I had hoped that this one 
little industry would escape the Argus eye of the Senator from 
Mississippi, but it has not. New England has had slaughter 
all along the line in the metal schedule and the chemical sched- 
ule, and we will be slaughtered in the textile schedule, and very 
likely maple sugar ought to go with the rest. I know there is 
no use contesting the case. I am making this simple state- 
ment, ahd with that will be content, except that I will ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, one word. The word 
“ slaughter” strikes me as rather an extreme word. It is as if 
I were making a man a present of $50 a month and then said 
to him, “I will reduce the bounty I am giving you to $30,” 
and then he would come to me and lodge a complaint that I 
was about to murder him. I think the word “slaughter” is a 
little strong. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Probably it is, and very likely I ought 
to have used a milder word, but the result will be disastrous 
to New England industries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It involves the idea that you have a vested 
right in a tax. It may be true that you have enjoyed such great 
sectional advantages under the tariff laws of this country that 
when we make a reduction all along the line you do suffer 
somewhat more than those parts of the country that have not 
enjoyed the special privileges conferred upon you by law. If 
that be true, then the blame is to be laid upon those who. ex- 
tended the special privilege and not upon us, who are trying to 
prune the tree. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we understand the attitude 
of the other side of the Chamber on this matter. We under- 
stand their economic attitude. A 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator is right. We both 
understand one another's attitude, and I think we are wasting 
& great deal of language. The country will judge us by what we 
do and not by what we say. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Having had such a lucid explanation from 
the Senator from Mississippi, I am willing that the vote shall 
be taken, and I ask for the yeas and nays on the prortso which 
I move to strike out. 

Mr. PAGE. I haye been, Mr. President, a very insidious 
lobbyist in behalf of maple sugar for five years, and it seems 
that it is all going for naught. I only wish that the good 
Senator from Mississippi might go up to Vermont in March 
and April, when the snow is about 3 or 4 feet deep. If he 
would put on a sap yoke and go out and wade though any- 
where from 2 to 4 feet of snow, sometimes so deep one can not 
get through, and bring in that sap to the sugar house, after 
boiling it down, he would think that we ought to have protec- 
tion for that kind of labor if for none other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it is such hard work as all that, let us 
make the Canadians do it. 

Mr. PAGE. We have the sugar maple; we know how to make 
sugar better than anyone else in the world; and we do not 
want to abandon that industry. 


I want to say to the Senator, not that I expect the slightest 
consideration to be shown us, that that is an industry which 
is pretty much all work. We use a little wood and we have te 
chop the wood. We take the broken limbs that may be blown 
off during the winter for firewood. It is alt labor, and I know 
that the farmer or the owner of the sugar bush does not get 
any more than he ought to have with the duty as it now is. 
The duty ought to be retained, but I am not very much given 
to wasting my breath and my strength in fighting where I know 
that I am absolutely buried and have no hope of winning. I 
simply say that I hope the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER}] may prevail. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My amendment seeks to strike out the 
proviso. That would leave a reduction of the duty on maple 
sugar from 4 cents a pound to 8 cents a pound, and glucose from 
14 cents to 1 cents, By the adoption of the proviso those 
articles would not be put on the free list at the end of three 
years. I think we ought to be allowed to continue the industry 
upon the basis of the reduced duties, so long as we may do so 
to the advantage of the American people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Seeretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called}. I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER], and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackxsox}, which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN} 
and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DizLincHamM], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Orarke]. That 
Senator seems to be absent, and I will transfer my pair with 
him to the Senator from California [Mr. Works] and vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KERN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Braprry] to the junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Surerps] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I inquire if the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman) 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a standing pair with that Senator, 
but I will transfer it to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Burneien} and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. T have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. Porpexrer] and vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Bra Cummins MeCumber Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Fall Smoet 
Bristow Gallinger Nelson Sterling 
Burton Gronna Norris Sutheriand 
Catron Jones Page Thornton 
Gate Kenyon Penrose ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Perkins Warren 
Colt Lippitt Ransdell Weeks 
Crawford ge Sherman A 
NAYS—37, 
Ashurst Johnson Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Kern Reed Stone 
Br Lane Robinson Swanson 
ton Lea Saulsbury Thompson 

Fletcher Lewis a 

re Martine, N.J. Sheppard Walsh 
Hitchcock Myers Williams. 

Ius verman Simmons 
Hughes. Owen Smith, Ariz. 


James Pittman Smith, Ga. 
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NOT VOTING—23. 


Smith, Md. 


Bankhead Culberson Newlands 

rah Dillingham O'Gorman Stephenson 
Bradley du Pont Oliver omas 
Burleigh Gof Poindexter ‘Tillman 
Chamberlain Jackson Root orks 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Shields 


So Mr. GALLINGER’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I can not let the oppor- 
tunity pass without expressing extreme gratification over the 
large affirmative vote that was cast in behalf of maple sugar. 
It shows that there is an inclination on the part of the Senate 
to give consideration to some of the little industries in which 
New England is interested. I will renew the motion when the 
bill gets into the Senate in the hope that two more of our Demo- 
cratic friends may relent and vote with us at that time. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 182, on page 53, line 23, after the word “less,” to 
strike out “and sugars after being refined, when tinctured, 
colored, or in any way adulterated,” and on page 54, line 1, 
after the words “per pound,” to insert “and chewing gum,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

182. Sugar candy and all confectionery not specially provided for 
in this section, valued at 15 cents per pound or less, 2 cents per pound ; 
valued at more than 15 EnS er’ pound, and chewing gum, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. The weight and the value of the immediate coverings, 
other than the outer packing case or other covering. shall be included 
in the dutiable weight and the value of the merchandise. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before we pass to the next 
schedule I should like to ask a question of the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance. It may be very clear to him, but 
I am a little uncertain about it. Under what duty is sugar to 
enter between the date of the passage of this bill and the ist of 
March, 1914? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the existing duties. I will state to 
the Senator that it is probable that it will be necessary for us 
to bring in an additional amendment to make that more certain. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in my opinion, if the bill is 
passed as it now is, sugar will come in free from the date of 
the passage of the bill until the Ist of March of next year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am aware, Mr. President, that that con- 
tention has been made, and I have said to the Senator that the 
committee has in view the probability of framing an amendment 
to remove any doubt about that matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad that the committee has it in 
mind, because I haye assumed that it did not intend that we 
should have free sugar during that period. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read Schedule H—spirits, wines, 
and other beverages. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there are in Schedule H prob- 
ably but one or two controverted matters, the schedule being 
practically the same as the present law, with the exception of 
the amendments in paragraphs 254 and 2544. If there is no 
objection to passing that over at the present time, I should some- 
what prefer to take up the cotton schedule, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr, BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if the 
Senator from North Carolina has advised the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] as to his desire in regard to the 
cotton schedule? I think the Senator from Wisconsin has given 
that a great deal of attention, and I do not see him in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not advised him; but I think he 
is in the clonkroom. 

Mr, BRISTOW. I do not think he expected the cotton sched- 
ule to come up at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, Mr. President, we can proceed with 
the wine and spirits schedule until we get to the amendments, 

which I am not ready to ask the Senate to act upon this after- 
noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The reading of the bill was resumed with Schedule H—spirits, 
wines, and other beverages, paragraph 242—and continued down 
to paragraph 253, page 68. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sen- 
ator in charge of this part of the bill if paragraph 252 includes 
grape juice? I see it covers prune juice and cherry juice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will turn to paragraph 254}, 
I think he will find that that covers grape juice. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 253, page 68, line 15, after the word “bottles,” to 


insert “containing each not more than one-half pint, 12 cents 
per dozen,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

253. Ginger ale, ginger beer, lemonade, soda water, and other similar 
beverages containing no alcohol, in pen green or colored, molded or 
pressed, glass bottles, containing each not more than one-half pint, 12 
cents per dozen; containinz each not more than three-fourths of a pint, 
18 cents per dozen; containing more than three-fourths of a pint each 
and not more than 14 pints, 28 cents per dozen; but no separate or addi- 
tional duty shall be assessed on the bottles; if imported otherwise than 
in plain green or colored, molded or pressed, glass bottles, or in such 
bottles containing more than 14 pints each, 80 cents per gallon, and 
in addition thereto duty shall be collected on the bottles. or other 
coverings, at the rates which would be chargeable thereon if imported 
empty. Beverages not specially provided for containing not more than 
2 per cent of alcohol shall be assessed for duty under this paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 254, page 69, line 5, after the words “provided for 
in this section, in,“ to strike out “ bottles or jugs containing not 
more than one-half pint, 10 cents per dozen bottles; if contain- 
ing more than one-half pint and not more than 1 pint, 15 cents 
per dozen bottles; if containing more than 1 pint and not more 
than 1 quart, 20 cents per dozen-bottles; if imported in bottles or 
in jugs containing more than 1 quart, 18 cents per gallon; if 
imported otherwise than in bottles or jugs, 8 cents per gallon; 
and in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing, duty shall be 
collected upon the bottles or other containers at one-third of 
the rates that would be charged thereon if imported empty or 
separately,” and to insert plain green or colored, molded or 
pressed, glass bottles, or in jugs, containing not more than one- 
half pint, 10 cents per dozen; if containing more than one-half 
pint and not more than 1 pint, 15 cents per dozen; if contain- 
ing more than 1 pint and not more than 1 quart, 20 cents per 
dozen; but no separate or additional duty shall be levied on the 
bottles or jugs. If imported in bottles or jugs containing more 
than 1 quart, 18 cents per gallon; if imported otherwise than in 
bottles or jugs, 8 cents per gallon; and in addition thereto duty 
shall be collected on the bottles or other containers at the rates 
that would be charged thereon if imported empty or separately,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

254. All mineral waters and all imitations of natural mineral waters, 
and all artificial mineral waters not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, in plain green or colored, molded or pressed, glass bottles, or in 
Jugs, containing not more than one-half pint, 10 cents per dozen; if 
containing more than one-half pint and not more than 1 pint, 15 cents 
per dozen; if containing more than 1 pint and not more than 1 quart, 

O cents per dozen; but no separate or additional duty shall be levied 
on the bottles or jugs. If imported in bottles or jugs containing more 
than 1 quart, 18 cents per gallon; if imported otherwise than in bot- 
tles or jugs, 8 cents per gallon; and in addition thereto duty shall be 
collected on the bottles or other containers at the rates that would be 
charged thereon if imported empty or separately. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator in charge of this schedule of the bill 
to what appears to me to be a fact, that this amendment as 
prepared admits duty free all mineral waters in quart bottles 
or less unless they are in colored bottles. I do not suppose that 
was the intention of the committee. The error seems to have 
been made in an attempt to consolidate the law of 1909 and the 
House bill. I think there should be some sort of change there, 
because we have something like $400,000 revenue under that 
paragraph, and it might be very greatly in danger as it now 
reads. 

I submit that to the Senator in charge of this part of the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that this language was copied from another paragraph in the 
bill that seems to include all possible containers. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; not at all. It does not in- 
clude plain glass containers. If the Senator will look at the 
law of 1909 he will find that the first part of the paragraph re- 
fers to mineral waters imported in colored containers, and the 
last part of the paragraph refers to mineral waters imported in 
other containers than colored ones. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it occurred to me that 
possibly in line 16 a comma had been omitted after the word 
“plain.” I do not know 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No. Running all through the laws 
as we haye had them heretofore the colored bottles are re- 
ferred to as plain green or colored bottles; and then the last 
half of the section in the laws heretofore has covered bottles 
other than plain green or colored. Of course, it might be 
remedied, as the Senator from Connecticut has suggested, by 
inserting a comma after the word “ plain.” 

Mr. HUGHES. The same language appears in the ginger-ale 
paragraph. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course, I am not particularly 
interested in this matter. My suggestion is only for the pur- 
pose of harmonizing the bill and to preserve the duty, if it is 
intended to be preserved. I have no question at all in my own 
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mind that under this section all mineral water imported in quart 
receptacles or less than quarts, unless the bottles were colored 
green or some other color, would come in absolutely free. I 
have assumed that that was not the purpose of the paragraph. 
I think it is worthy of the consideration of the committee be- 
fore they finally pass on it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think that if there 
were a comma inserted after the word “plain” his criticism 
would be climinated? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think that would remedy the 
criticism, but it would make the sentence inartistic if you should 
say plain“ and then “green or colored.” I think probably that 
would meet it, but I think it would not be a very artistic way 
of meeting it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the word “plain” would not 
meet it, because if the word “ plain” and nothing else were used 
all the importers would have to do would be simply to put some 
kind of wording upon the bottle, and then it would not be a 
plait bottle. The mistake of the Senator having the schedule 
in hand comes from the fact that he has used, in paragraph 
254, words that were used in old paragraph 311 as to ginger 
ale, and so forth. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the difficulty is that he has 
not used them all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is certainly correct. I believe that just as soon as the Sen- 
ator studies the wording of paragraph 254 he will admit it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am inclined to think the Senator from 
Wyoming is right about it. It is just a question of how it may 
be remedied. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course, I have no amendment 
to suggest. I leave that to the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does not the same criticism apply to 
paragraph 253? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It uses exactly the same language. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But down below, in line 21, if the 
Senator will notice, it says that if imported otherwise than in 
plain green or colored bottles it shall be taxed at a different 
rate of duty than that imported in uncolored bottles. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they had followed up paragraph 254 with 
the same words with which they followed up paragraph 253, 
providing for mineral water coming in in bottles other than 
those named in the paragraph, there would be no question but 
that it was correct. As it is now, it is incorrect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think if the words “ plain green or colored, 
molded or pressed,” were stricken out, leaving only the words 
“in glass bottles, or in jugs,” that would meet it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That would remedy the situation 
as far as my suggestion was concerned. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then, Mr. President, I move to strike out the 
words “plain green or colored, molded or pressed,” including 
the comma, on line 16, page 69, of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated: 

The Secrerary. In the committee amendment, on page 69, 
line 16, it is proposed to strike out “plain green or colored, 
molded or pressed,” and the comma after the word “ pressed.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like tu ask the Senator 
upon what theory he provides in line 21 that “no separate or 
additional duty shall be levied on the bottles or jugs,” referring 
of course to the half-pint and pint bottles stated in that clause, 
and then provides in line 24 that “ duty shall be collected on the 
bottles or other containers at the rates that would be charged 
thereon if imported empty or separately”? Under the present 
law the Senator no doubt remembers that one-third of the value 
is collected. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; one-third of the value is collected. 

Mr. SMOOT. That applies to the whole of the paragraph. 

Mr. HUGHES. The pints and the quarts. 


Mr. SMOOT. Everything. Des 
Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 
Mr. SMOOT. But now you have separated it, and have said 


that the one-half pints and the pint bottles shall not pay any 
duty. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; because that makes it harmonize with 
the other items in the paragraph. If you take paragraph 253, 
you find the same situation there. The committee thought a 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem upon mineral water was a 
sufficient duty, and deliberately left off the duty of one-third 
the value of the container, which had been assessed under the 
old law. 
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Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator speaks of the duty, he must re- 
member that they have reduced the duty on bottles holding not 
more than one pint from 20 cents to 15 cents per dozen. 

Mr. HUGHES. We have levied an equivalent ad valorem of 
25 per cent on the items included in the paragraph, and thought 
that was sufficient. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was wondering why you provided here for 
the collection of a duty on all bottles or other containers over 
and above the quarts. 

Mr. HUGHES. I presume for the reason that it is done in 
other places in the schedule. We did not want any additional 
duty charged upon pint or quart containers. When it comes to 
other large containers, the situation may be entirely different; 
and the action that we took harmonized this particular para- 
graph with the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the result of this will be that im- 
porters of mineral waters, such as Apollinaris and other waters 
from Germany, hereafter will have to pay no duty whatever 
upon the bottles, but simply upon the water. 

Mr. HUGHES. It comes to an ad valorem rate of about 25 


per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the past, of course, they have paid the duty 
upon the bottles. It has been a great source of revenue to the 
United States. That class of water, as everybody knows, is 
used from one end of this country to the other upon the tables 
of the rich people of the country. The Senator must admit 
that he is throwing away that revenue. I can not see why it 
should be done. That is the reason I asked the Senator why 
the committee took that position. 

If it had been a water that was used by the ordinary people 
in this country, and was a necessity in any way, there would 
be no complaint whatever, and no justifiable cause for question- 
ing this language. But it is a water that is used only at 
banquets and by the rich people of the country, and there are 
millions of dollars’ worth of it imported into this country. 
Under this paragraph all that revenue is to be thrown away. 
It will not do a single person in this country any good, because 
the water will be sold at the same price per dozen bottles, and 
whatever the Treasury of the United States loses the great 
water companies of Germany and France will make. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, the change in this paragraph 
harmonizes it with the preceding paragraphs of the bill. The 
Senator is mistaken in regard to the quantity of mineral water 
covered by this paragraph that is imported. It is not anything 
like he said it was, according to the Treasury report. In any 
event, the committee decided that the rate of duty levied upon 
mineral water in this bill, the equiyalent ad valorem of which 
is 25 per cent, was sufficient. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the importations for 1912 of all 
mineral waters and all imitations of natural mineral waters 
and all artificial mineral waters not specially provided for, in 
bottles or jugs containing not more than 1 pint—that is the 
smallest size—amounted to $429,375; or there were 835,591 dozen 
bottles of that class of water imported into the United States. 
In the same year, of mineral waters containing more than 1 
pint and not more than 1 quart, the value of the importations 
was $554,890. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator can get the totals here in the 
table. It is less than a million. He said “millions.” That is 
what I referred to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say millions annually; I say that 
there are imported into this country millions of dollars’ worth. 
That is what I said. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then I withdraw the statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not prolong the debate, but I was going 
to call the attention of the Senator—if he will just turn over the 
page and look at the items there I think they would cover the 
amount of a million or more. It follows that all that water will 
be imported into this country, simply giving to the importers of 
Apollinaris water and waters from the springs of Germany a 
benefit here of the duty upon one-third of the bottles that the 
water comes in. 

If the Senator was in Congress four years ago, he knows that 
the employees of every concern manufacturing bottles in this 
country petitioned Congress to see that this provision was put 
into the law. The House provided in the law of 1909 that the 
rate should be collected upon the full value of the bottles, but 
when it came into the Senate there was a compromise made and 
there was one-third of that value taken. That is the history 
of it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was to add a new para- 
graph, as follows: 


2544. Every producer of pure sweet wines, other than those actually 
e is hereby required to to the Government as a revenue tax 
the sum of 51.10 per proof gallon for the wine spirits or pe brandy 
or pure neutral aleohol used by him in the fortification of sald wine, 
the same to be paid upon the removal thereof from the distillery or 

any special bonded warehouse: Provided, however, That the time 
of the payment of said tax upon such wine spirits or pe brandy or 
pure neutral alcohol used in fortifying pure sweet wines may be ex- 
ended not exceeding two years upon the producer of such pure sweet 
wine giving bond in a penal sum of not less than double the amount 
of said tax with sureties to the satisfaction of the collector of internal 
revenue of the district and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue con- 
ditioned upon the payment of said tax within said two years, 

That so much o e act entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and 
equalize duties on rts, and for pinet pare approved October 
1, 1890, as relates to the use, free of tax, wine spirits or grape brand 
in the fortifying of pure sweet wine, and all acts amendatory thereo: 
so far as they relate to the fortification of such wines and the char; 
therefor, which may be inconsistent with this paragraph are hereby 
to that extent ed. 

N hat upon all wines or liquors known or denominated as wines 
(other than distilled spirits) not made exclusively from fresh grapes, 
berries, or fruits, and upon all wines to which have been added spirits 
distilled from any material other than grapes, berries, or fruits ex- 
clusively, except pure neutral alcohol, there shall be levied, collected 
and d before removal from the place of manufacture a tax of 23 
cents on each and every wine gallon where the alcoholic stren of 
such wine does not exceed 24 per cent, by volume, and upon all such 
wines or liquors containing an alcoholic strength of over 24 cent, 
by volume, there shall be lev collected, and paid a tax at the same 
rate as is imposed by law on d spirits : "rovided, That the tax 
herein imposed shall not be held to apply to pure sweet wine made ex- 
clusively from b grapes, berries, or other fruits to which has been 
added before or during fermentation sugar, pure boiled or condensed 
grape must, or water not exceeding in either case 20 per cent of the 
we me oe such . 01 1 ae ds he 
every person ‘ore producing any wine or liquor ject to tax 
under the provisions of this paragraph shall file with the collector of 
the district in which such wine or 2 ge is to be produced such notice 
and bond, and shall comply with such regulations as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may from time to time prescribe; and all provisions of law relating 
to the assessment and eollection of internal-revenue taxes and to the 
Deepa age 1 use, and 3 of so stamps, so far as 
applicable, are hereby extended and made applica to the tax imposed 
by this paragraph. 
reson who shall sell or dispose of og 
x herein imposed without such tax being first paid, 


any o 
pursuant thereto shall for ea 


eee a Internal — 2 — approver by tee Secre 
reasury. ny person or y se „ or expone 
3 — ——— wines or 9 without such label or wi a false 
a shall be guil shall 


Te a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
not less than $50 nor more than $2000, or ee pons not more 


than one year, or both, in the discretion o e court. 

The provisions of this paragraph (2544) shall be effective on and 
after January 1, 1914. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that that paragraph be passed over. 
I will state as a reason why I wish to have the paragraph 
passed over at present that the committee has been giving some 


hearings to a number of representatives of these industries from | 


the Pacific coast and from the eastern section of the country. 
They have been before us for two or three days, and we wish to 
look into the matter further before action by the Senate, I ask 
that the paragraph be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If there be no objection, the para- 
graph goes over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That finishes the schedule. 
Schedule I be taken up. 

The reading of the bill was resumed at line 7, page 73, Sched- 
ule I, cotton manufactures, 


I ask now that 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, to 


strike out paragraph 255, in the following words: 
255. Cotton thread and carded 


in 
and embroidery 
cottons. hereinafter provided for, shall be subject to the following rates 
of duty : Nos. 1 to 9, inclusive, 5 

‘clusive, 71 per cent ad valorem ; 
valorem ; Nos, 40 to 49, inclusive, 15 
inclusive, 171 per cent ad valorem; 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

255. Cotton thread and carded yarn, warps, or warp yarn, whether 
on beams or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or in any other form, not 
combed, bleached, dyed, mercerized, or colored, except spool thread of 
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‘os. 20 to 39, inclusi 


AVGUST 19, 


cotton, crochet, darning and embroidery cottons, hereinafter provided 
for, shall be subject to the following rates of duty: 

Numbers up to and including No. 9, 5 per cent ad valorem; excced- 
not exceeding No. 19, 74 per cent ad valorem ; exceeding 
No. 19 and not exceeding 77 ry 10 pe 


By 


ceedi vo. 
. No. 8 12 No. 39 and not 


excee No. 49, 173 per cent ad valorem ; exceeding No, 49 and not ex- 
ceedin, o. 59, 20 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 59 and not 
exceeding No. TÒ, 223 per cent ad valorem ; exceeding No. 79 and not ex- 
ceedin o. 99, 25 per cent ad valorem: exceeding No. 99 and not 
exceeding No. 199, è per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 199, 20 per 


During the reading of the amendment, 5 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the committee will ask to 
strike out the word “ combed,” but I do not do so at the present. 
However, I call attention to the fact that we do expect in all 
probability later to omit the word “ combed.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. What is the reason for that omission? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would prefer that the reading 
should go on at present. 4 

After the reading of the amendment was concluded, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We also desire to strike out the 
word “combed” as it appears later on in the same paragraph. 

ie LIPPITT. Excuse me; I did not hear what the Senator 
said. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The subcommittee expect to ask 
the approval of the committee as a whole to strike out the word 
“combed ” in each place where it appears in the paragraph. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should think, of course, if that is going to 
be done it would be inadvisable to pass on the paragraph at 
all, because I should not suppose that the gentlemen in charge 
of the bill would wish to pass a paragraph to which they wanted 
to make some amendment. 

What I particularly wanted to call to the attention of the 
Senate is the substitution of an ad valorem stepping-stone 


| system of duties made by this bill for what is perhaps the most 


perfectly graded specific duty there is in the entire tariff law. 
The duties as provided for in this amendment are represented 
on the chart which is hanging on the wall by the first column 
of figures, which is a gray cloth, but the classifications for col- 
ored yarn and for gray cloth are exactly the same. I simply use 
that to illustrate that the method of applying duties has been 
changed to what I consider to be a most imperfect system. 

There is more than one thing to be considered in making a 
tariff law. Of course in the mind of the general public what 
particularly strikes them is the question of rates—whether the 
rates are high or low—but when it comes to making a law that 
can be called excellent or otherwise it is also most essential that 
those rates of duty shall be proportionately applied to the 
various articles they refer to. 

You will see by looking at the table which is on the wall 
that on all yarns from 19 to 39, when colored, there is a duty 
of 121 per cent ad valorem. From 39 to 49 there is a jump 
of 5 per cent, which is in the neighborhood of 40 per cent of the 
duty, making a rate of 173 per cent. In other words, while the 
yery proper principle is recognized in the classification that is 
used in the bill, that the finer the number of yarn the higher 
the duty should be from a protective standpoint, for as I exam- 
ine the bill I suppose, of course, the variations of duty are so 
laid for the purpose of protection, the only question I am dis- 
cussing is whether it is a good form of protection or not. 

I say that in addition to the rates of duty it is necessary that 
the form should be perfect, and in the form which is here 
adopted we have the anomaly that while it is recognized that 
the duties should vary with the number from No. 19 to 39, 
which is a- very large classification of cotton yarns, which in- 
cludes probably 70 per cent of all the cotton yarns that are 
spun in this country, there is absolutely no variation in the 
duty at all. Nevertheless, when you jump from 39 to 393 there 
is an increase of 40 per cent in the duty. 

Mr. President, if it was necessary to make any such changes 
as that in order to make a good system of duties, I would not 


a | waste the time of the Senate in calling it to their attention. 


But it not only is not necessary but in the law as it stands 
to-day, and in the law as it has stood for very many years prior 
to the law now in force, a much more perfect system was 
adopted—a system by which the duty varied by a uniform 
differential for each variation in the number of the yarn. 
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Under the present law, starting with the basis of 23 cents a 
pound up to No. 15, one-sixth of a cent per number is added for 
each number up to No. 30, and one-fifth of a cent per number 
for each number from No. 30 up. In other words, there is a 
perfectly uniform differential applying to each number of yarn 
as the numbers grow finer. 

I fail to see why with such a perfect system in form which 
had worked entirely satisfactorily it was necessary to adopt 
such an imperfect system as the stepping-stone one which is 
represented in the pending bill. If it was necessary and desir- 
able in the minds of the gentlemen in charge of the bill to 
reduce the duties, they could have reduced them without in the 
slightest degree changing the system upon which they are 
applied. It could have been reduced either by using an ad 
valorem duty or by using a specific duty as is in the present 
law, and that would have given a very much more eyen and 
uniform application of these duties. 

Further, Mr. President, not oniy has the classification been 
changed from the uniform system now in existence, but also 
the method of applying the duty has been changed from a 
specific to an ad valorem basis. To use ad valorem duties on 
these cotton yarns necessitates, in the first place, finding the 
numbers of the yarns, which is not a difficult undertaking. It 
then necessitates finding the value of the yarns and arranging 
the duties in accordance with those values. That opens up a 
very large range of new questions concerning undervaluation, 
concerning prices in different countries, concerning the differ- 
ent prices in the same number of yarn; for the price of No. 25 
yarn, for instance, is not uniform. It is not simply because it 
is No. 25 yarn. There is an enormous variation in the price of 
No. 25 yarn according to the quality of stock out of which it is 
made, according to the twist that is put into it, and according 
to various other considerations. 

In the present case we have a simple, uniform duty that can 
be easily administered, and we are substituting for it a duty 
that is going to be difficult to administer, certainly as com- 
pared with the present duty, that is not uniform in its applica- 
tion of varying duties, and I fail to see the justification for it. 

I further want to say that so far as the question of specific 
and ad valorem duties goes as applied to these yarns, whereas 
the specific system now in force has been changed in the case of 
cotton yarn to an ad valorem duty, when it came to the silk 
schedule, where there is to-day a compound duty, substantially 
a specific duty, in force, and under the House provisions an ad 
valorem duty had been substituted, the Senate committee bill 
has returned to the specific form of duties now in existence, 
with different rates. 

It seems to me that if it is desirable in the case of silk 
yarns that there should be a specific duty, it is certainly equally 
desirable in the case of cotton yarns that there should be a 
me duty. There is no question about the ease of its col- 
ection. - 

I hope, Mr. President, that there will be some explanation 
made of the reason why it is necessary or why it is desirable 
to make the changes I have referred to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we agree with the 
view that has been adopted by the House as to the wisdom of 
changing the plan under which the yarn and the cloth schedules 
are prepared. They are made to a large extent to harmonize 
with each other. One of the reasons, I have no doubt, for chang- 
ing the yarn schedule was to make it conform to a similar plan 
with reference to the cloth schedule. 

The cloth schedule as found in the Payne-Aldrich law is most 
complicated and has caused much trouble in its administration. 
It is based on the number of threads per square inch, the num- 
ber of square yards per pound, and the value per square yard. 
All three of these elements enter into the plan of making the 
assessment or levying the tax. They become complicated and 
difficult. We have changed from that complicated plan to one 
which followed the numbers of the thread. The House simpli- 
fied the mode of levying the tax. 

Of course Senators understand that the difference in the 
number of yarns indicates the length of the thread. Beginning 
with No. 1, the smallest amount of thread is made from a 
pound. As you go on to higher numbers you increase the 
length of the thread made from the pound of cotton. 

A study of the prices abroad and the prices here shows that 
the higher the number of the yarn the greater the competition 
from abroad with the productions here; the higher the number 
of the yarn the larger the tax which can be levied upon the 
yarn and yet leave competition from foreign spinners and 
thereby increase the revenue and bring about the result in- 
tended of competition. 


So that the yarn numbers were adopted, starting with 5 per 
cent ad valorem for yarns from ones to nines, inclusive, and 
increasing from that on up to 25 per cent ad valorem for yarns 
from 100 to 200. Finally, at 200 and over, the rate was put at 
20 per cent ad valorem, these yarns coming into this country 
almost exclusively to be handled for the purpose of making 
. — and not being yarns which enter into the production of 
cloth, 

For the same reason that I have suggested, we wish to lenve 
cut the word “combed.” The word “combed” is not found in 
connection with the cloth schedule, and the subcommittee that 
has had charge of this schedule do not think that there is any 
necessity for increasing the rate as to combed yarns. We think 
that the increases as to yarns should follow the increases as to 
cloth when dyed, mercerized, stained, painted, and so forth. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this arrangement of duties on 
yarns is extremely complicated, and it seems to me somewhat 
unsystematic. I do not believe in ad valorems; I think the 
specifics are the proper method; but there is one question I 
should like to ask the Senator from Georgia, and that is, why 
there is a higher average duty on yarns than there is on the 
spool thread made from those yarns? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We shall reach the spool schedule 
after we dispose of this. 

Mr. LODGE. `I am aware of that; but they are closely con- 
nected. : : 

Mr. SMITH. of Georgia. I will, however, give my views on 
that now. As to the spool-thread paragraph, we have adopted 
the same classification of “spool thread, crochet, darning, and 
embroidery cottons” that is found in the existing law. Ex- 
perience has shown, and the report of the Tariff Board shows, 
that the thread coming into this country comes in largely at a 
duty under 20 per cent. The rate of 20 per cent is given the 
thread because the thread is of a character which under the 
specific duties of the Payne-Aldrich bill would be taxed less 
than 20 per cent ad valorem, and it therefore falls within the 
minimum provision that the rate in no case shall be less than 
20 per cent. If the rate applicable to yarns had been placed 
upon thread, at least in some instances the Payne-Aldrich 
rates would have been increased. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I understand that the sizes of 
yarns used by thread manufacturers range from 40 to 100, and 
that the sizes that are principally used in the manufacture of 
thread would be 50 and 60. That yarn gets, as I understand it, 
20 per cent duty in the proposed tariff bill. That is 5 per cent 
more than is given to the finished material, which in this case 
is the thread. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I say these yarns, of course, are the raw ma- 
terial of the spool cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. And it seems to me to put a duty on the aver- 
age yarn used in the manufacture of spool cotton heavier than 
that placed upon the thread itself 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That seems illogical. ` 

Mr. LODGE. It seemed to me illogical. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, we took that subject up and 
investigated it, and we were surprised to find that the thread 
that now comes into this country comes in under the provision 
that in no instance shall the tax be less than 20 per cent. We 
find that the bulk of the thread which comes in takes the 20 
per cent duty, because under the specific duty it would be be- 
low 20 per cent. This fact is particularly mentioned by the 
Tariff Board, and if we had adopted the yarn rates as to spool 
thread it would have carried the tax considerably above what 
it is under the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator this question: 
The statement that he makes in relation to the price of articles 
covered by paragraph 256, the low value of wiich the Senator 
speaks, is not spool cotton, but it is darning cotton and the reel 
or ball of cotton in skeins and cones. 

Mr, LIPPITT. Crochet cotton. 


Mr. SMOOT. The reel of cotton or the ball of cotton that 
comes here in cones is sometimes a pound and a half or two 
pounds in weight; and sometimes the large wooden cones weigh 
perhaps 5 pounds. It is that cotton which comes in this para- 
graph at the rate named by the Senator. If he will notice the 
importations of items under this particular paragraph, he will 
see that the equivalent ad valorem duty under the Dingley 
tariff, which was adopted in the year 1905, was 27.35 per cent. 
That included not only spool cotton, but it included all of the 


I did not understand the Senator 
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reel, the ball, and the skein cotton, which is a great deal 
cheaper than is the spool cotton. In the year 1910, under the 
present law, the equivalent ad valorem for articles named in 
that paragraph was 26 per cent and a little over; for the year 
1912 it was 22.95 per cent, including all the items. named in the 
paragraph. 

If the Treasury Department had separated spool cotton from 
the reel cotton, the skein cotton, or the ball cotton, there would 
be no doubt that the ad valorem equivalent would have been 
higher upon the spool cotton than upon the cheaper varieties of 
cotton that I have mentioned in this paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that I 

ye a letter from Mr. Charles B. Warren, of the Warren 

hread Works, of Westfield, in my State, in which he says: 

Please note that the proposed bill covering cotton yarn gives a higher 
average duty than is placed upon spool cotton. This seems to us an 


inconsistency, as yarn is the raw material from which our product is 
manufactured. 


I simply read that statement from his letter to show the point 
I am trying to make. 

As to the importations, the thread actually imported under 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff was very small in quantity; it was com- 
posed principally of fancy items and not staple sewing thread, 
on which the duty averaged about 234 per cent, as stated in the 
handbook issued by the committee; but that gives an erroneous 
idea as to the staple thread which forms the great bulk of the 
production. It seems to me that, whatever rates are adopted, it 
is a mistake to put a heavier duty on the raw material than 
on the finished product which is produced from the raw ma- 
terial. 

I have here some very carefully prepared tables with regard 
to wages and costs, which I will not read but which I will ask 
to have printed in the Recorp. Among them is one showing the 
imports of thread which seems to me to prove the point which 
I have been trying to make, 

My only desire, Mr. President, is not to debate the matter at 
length but simply to call attention to the fact that this is an- 


other case where we do not put it on a revenue basis; we do- 


not put it on a free-trade basis, but we give an actual benefit 
under our law to the foreign maker by imposing a lower rate 


on the finished product than on the raw material of that product, 
I ask that the tables to which I have referred may be printed 
in the Record as a part of my remarks. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 


The tabies referred to are as follows: 
SCHEDULÐ B. 
Wages per week. 
[Comparing the United States with European countries.] 


s 


58 821.00 $5.50| $9.50 
49 | 1297| 3.89] 5.36 
55 | 1455| 3.88] 7.76 
58 | 11.58] -98| 2.80 
632; 867| 1.38] 3.88 
‘60 | 5.68] 1.73] 3.65 
00 272 1.85] 3.4 

7.88] 1.78] 3.55 
6.78 288 
888.32 42| 478 
584| 14.00 1.82] 3.87 
57 | 9.88| 3.40| 4.39 
9010.42 1.30) 3.91 
I 
„ a A ae 3 
68 | 12.50) 5.00 8.50 
49 | 5.83] 1.82 3.05 
55 | 7.66] 1.70 3.46 
58 | 347| 115| 1.59 
633] 4.51] 104| 243 
6 | 3.93] 1.58] 2.54 
oa 2.96] 1.40] 229 
64h) 3.43] 153| 2.29 
66] 3.25] 74] 2.07 
58 3.80 1.93] 274 
53h] 4.9%] 1.18] 2.43 
87 | 5.23] 1.53] 3.25 
eo | 2.83) .65| 1.81 
6 1.00 0 $ 


Wages—Rates per week, 
[Compiled from various documents published by Congress and by the Department of Commerce and Labor.] 


United States England and Gadia Belgium. | Spain. Switzerland. Italy. Austria. e 


Hor p wek — 54-58 
Caron g overseer. ...- $25. 00-840. 00 
8 and mixing. 7.00- 9. 00 
8.00- 10. 00 
7.00- 9. 00 
8.00- 12. 87 
7.00- 9.00 
7.00- 8.00 
6.50- 7.50 
8.00- 9.75 
7.00- 10:00 
6.50- 8. 500. 
25.00- 20. 00 
7.00- 9.00 
6.00- 8.00 
20. 00-31. 66 
18. 00- 20.00 
8.00 
7.00 
Cop winders, women.] 7.50- 11.00 
Twisters tenders: 
BO: 35a Saunceea Rl eet A ae 
Women 7.00- 8.50 2.78- 
Creelers and doffers. 6.00- 7. 50] 2.10- 2.78 
%%!!! E ̃ ꝗ ᷣͤ [“D P ̃̃ĩê- , ̃⅛˙ Ä. . 
Reelers, women 8.00- 12.50 | 3.33- 3.87 
W. 7. 3- 


G 


‘ 
7 
* 
` 
. 
. 
. 
` 
* 
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8 


re genf ppm 


22 


Sas 888 


Swift spooiers. 8. 00- 13. 50 

Winders S. 00- 11. 50 EES Pe 

Engineers oo ae 7.33 

Fir be) ee Een A ERER 6.14 

Machinisis 15.41- 18.13 | 7.79- 8.76 | 6.33- 7.70 | 5.84 7.02) 4.81- 5.56 
Carpenters 18.75- 21.90 | 8.80- 9.57 6.55- 7. 60] 5.84- 7.38 4.91- 6.14 
Laborers 9.12- 10.65 | 4.38- 5.35 4.38- 5.35 | 3.79- 4.66 aS 3.95 
Masons... 23.42- 26.77 | 9.05- 9. 57 6.55- 7. 60 5.25-7.02 . 05- 5. 84 
Bricklayers.. 28.77- 30.42 | 9.12- 9.85f 6.55-7.60 | 5.25-7.02 | 5.05- 5.84 
Plasterers 24.33- 29.00 | 8.88- 10. 14 5.78- 7.06 | 5.01- 5.96 
Plumbers... 21.29- 27.37 | 8.60- 9.67] 5.84- 6.93 | 5.84- 7.02 4.91- 5.70 
Painters 15.82- 20.68 | 7.66- 9. 12 5.84 7. 22 5.21- 6.43 | 4.56-5.25 


12 shifts, equal 1574 hours, ° 
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uges Piece rates. z= 


United 
States. England. 


Mule spinning, per 100 pounds 20 $1.65 . 63 
ži 24 1.89 -75 
26 1.84 . 8¹ 
30 1.86 94 
40 2.70 1.40 
48 3.17 1.77 
Winding two or three ends of singles from a cop 20 „81 -53 
or from a ring-spinning bobbin to a spool, per 24 +95 -60 
100 pounds. 26 1.02 -63 
40 1.45 607 
50 1.54 .81 
00 1.78 . 77 
80 2.09 -99 
100 2.62 1.44 
Winding two ends of 2-ply from twister bobbins 20 -49 20 
to a spool, per 100 pounds. 50 +80 +37 
Winding three ends of 2-ply from twister bobbins 40 . 69 32 
to a spool, per 100 pounds. 48 -80 -35 
58 8 30 
76 1.03 40 
Reeling, per 100 pounds 20 12 15 
unds 3 frr : . 
e 24 45 -21 
26 47 22 
40 -70 28 
50 -81 34 
Winding from a skein or hank to 1 per 100 26-2 1140 8 
a or a spool, per i à 
— 8 f 30-2 1. 50 92 
18-3 i) -50 
20 -90 .55 
24 1.00 50 
40 1.40 87 
50 1.60 -98 
60 1.90 1.14 
80 2.50 1.54 
100 3.00 1.73 
FINISHED THREAD, 

Winding from a supply bobbin to the spool ready 
for sale, per gross of spools.............- yards.. 100 6.00 2.02 
150 | $5.76- 6.26 | $2.12- 2.42 
20 | 5.76- 6.26) 2.42- 3.02 
300 12.00 | 3.02- 3.73 
Ball winding, in form of a ball wi i 500 12.00 | 4.03- 5.04 

Wi 5 of a ball with spool cen- 
GOP S ccccn E NN TT A TYS yards.. 100 5.94 2.27 


ROVING FRAMES, 


England, 10 hank roving: Girl runs 2 frames, 162 spindles each, 324 
spindles; 8 „ 1,158 revolutions per minute; earns, 68 hanks, at 
2.85d., 16s, 2d. ($3.96) 83 55 hours; produces, 68 hanks, 1,102 pounds; 
cost, 1,102 pounds, for $3.96, equals $0.0035 per pound. 

United States, 10 hank roving: Girl runs 2 frames, 200 1 9 each, 
400 spindles; speed, 1.250 revolutions per minute; earns, hanks, at 
80.135, $9.18 r 54 hours; produces, 68 hanks, 1,860 ponnds; cost, 
1,360 pounds, for $9.18, equals. 80.0068 per pound. 

RING SPINNING, 

England, on 24s: Girl runs 1 frame on 24s and 1 frame on finer 
count; earns, 41 hanks of 24s, at 2.2d., 78. 6d., equals $1.82; 40 hanks 
finer at 2.4d., 9s. 54d., equals $2.28; $4.10 per week of 55 hours; pro- 
duces, 41 hanks, 603 pounds, per 55 hours; cost, 603 pounds, for $1.82, 
equals $0.0030 per pound. 

United States, on 24s: Girls run 2 sides on 24s, at 80.883, equals 
$1.73; 5 sides finer, at $1.50, equals $7.50; earns, $9.23 per week of 

hours; produces on two sides, 298 pounds per 54 hours; cost, 298 
pounds, for $1.73, equals $0.0058 per pound. 

England. on 40s: Girl runs 2 frames, 4 sides, at 8,500 revolutions per 
minute; earns, 80 hanks, at 2.84d., 18s. 11d., equals $4.57 per 55 hours; 

roduces, 80 hanks, 704 pounds; cost, 704 pounds, for $4.57, equals 
85.0005 r pound. 2 

United States, on 40s: Girl runs 6 sides, at $1.50, $9 for 54 hours; 
speed, 8,400 revolutions per minute; produces, 670 pounds; cost, 676 
pounds, for $9, equals $0,0134 per pound. 

England, on 58s: Girl runs 2 frames, 4 sides; earns, 60 hanks, at 
3.42d., 17s. id., equals $4.13 r 55 hours; epee 60 hanks, 364 
pounds; cost, 364 pounds, for $4.13, equals $0. EEE por pound. 

United States, on 58s: Girl runs 6 sides, at $1.50, $9 per 54 hours; 
produces, 434 pounds; cost, 434 pounds, for $9, equals $0.0207 per pound. 

COP WINDING. 


Winding 2 or 3 ends from cops to a spool: Speed, in England, 560 


feet per minute; in United States, 450 feet per minute. Attend, in Eng- 
land, 14 to 25 drums; in United States, 20 to 87 drums. 


Production, rates, and earnings. 


F. ace on Pet | Piece rates per pound. 


REWINDING, 


Winding 2 or 3 ends from twister bobbins to a spool: Speed, in Eng- 
land, 400 feet per minute; in United States, 440. feet per 1 


Attend, in England, 17 to 22 drums; in United States, 25 to 37 drums. 
Production, rates, and earnings. 


2 ply, 3 ends. 
28. 2 ply, 3 ends. 
76s, 2 ply, 3 ends. 


HANK WINDING. 
Winding from a skein to a spool: Speed in England, 600 feet per min- 
ute; in United States, 450 feet per minute. tténd in England, 12 


drums to each winder; in United States, 18 to 24 drums to each winder. 
Production, piece rates, and earnings. 


POLISHING, 


Speed in England, 22 feet ae minute; in United States, 60 feet per 
minute. Attend in England, 200 ends; in United States, 196 ends. 


Production, piece rates, and carnings. 


Average of 4. 


1 Day work; rates obtained by dividing production into wages. 
SELF-ACTING SPOOLERS. 
Winding from a supply spool to spool ready for the trade: Speed, 
in England, 4,500 totations per minute; in United States, 4,000 rota- 
tions per minute, Attend, in England, 8 spindles; in United States, 8 


spindles. 
Production, piece ratcs, and earnings. 


SCHEDULE C. 
United States cxcecds England. 


—:: E A O TTT 
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SCHEDULE D. 
Cost of machinery. 
[Compiled from various Government documents.] 


1,750 447 
750 510 
0⁰⁰ 315 
454 339 
952 581 

1,368 031 

$75. 00 59 
$12.64 3 
00 

21 

-63 


ta 
2 


Evens 
SNS 


$4.6 


Imports of thread— 
OX SPOOLS OR REELS (AT 6 CENTS PER DOZEN OF 100 YARDS). 


Quantity 


Value | Per 
(dozens, 
yards). 


per cent ol 
unit. | duty. 


— 2, 264 

1,080 

643 

380 772 

Ribbon laps 718 824 

Combers, nasmith with aspirator. 1,220 |. 1,957 

Draw frames, per dellver gz 48.90 $77.00 

Slnbbers, per spindle $9.70 812. 86 

Intermediates, por Sg ee os Seo gesucclsewenvce $7.77 $9.90 

Eine frames; per spindle. $5.54 $7.16 

Ring spinning frames, per spindle $2,33 $3.11 
Wenn 3 81.56 
Winding frames, per spind . 5 


Spinning- mill machinery only 70 per cent higher than England. 
{Extracts from Tariff Board report.] 


Equipment of spinning mill. 
[Approximately 50,000 spindles spinning 32s warp; 50s filling.) 


Bulla A S out pnesdnepsebaswsssacesecsatane 
and fire ee a3 
eating and humidifying: ...... 


BF ly ˙ uw ee ee 


Cost in England is 73 per cent of cost in United States, or cost in United 
States is 37 per cent higher than in England. 

Total cost of 1 a 9 mill is about 58 per cent of 
cost in United States. p. 463, Report of Tariff Board.) 


Thread importations. 


8888 88K 


By the new law passed August 5, 1909, the classification was changed 
to the following divisions: 


ON SPOOLS, REELS, 


OR BALLS, CONTAINING NOT EXCEEDING 100 YARDS 
EACH. 


aoe — Val Dut; 7 100 
jozens, ue. y paid. | per | cen 
100 yards). unit. | duty. 


rian Val Duty paid ee nie f 
units o ue. per | cent o 
100 yards). unit. | duty. 
7,653,180 | $146,211.00 | $38,265.91 | $0.019 | 26.17 
8,122, 417 156,073.00 | 40, 612. 10 -019 | 26.02 
„929, „889. „646. 019 26. 01 


6 — --| 6,394,769 | $255,945.00 | $51,189.00 80. 040 ; 
1911. Z1} 10; 698,604 | _ 404,327.29 | 80,865.45 | .038| 20.00 
2, 503, 494 | 1,046,000.01 | 209,200.00 | 043 20.00 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there is this further 
reply to that suggestion: These products are very much more 
valuable, and the same ad valorem will raise a very much 
greater revenue. Now, I want to read from the report of the 
Tariff Board with reference to paragraph 314 as it appears in 
the Payne-Aldrich law: 

It is also provided that none of the goods covered by paragrapii 314 
shall pay a less rate of duty than 20 per cent ad valorem. ring 
tbe last fiscal year, of spool thread cotton imported, that paying the 
minimum rate of 20 per cent exceeded that liable to the specific rate both 
in quantity and value, S 

And they give the figures, which show $404,000 worth below 
20 per cent and $313,000 worth above it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows that the 
items in paragraph 256 of the pending bill, in which spool 
thread cotton is provided for, are the same items exactly as 
those covered by the present law under paragraph 314, which 
reads: 

Spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroidery cottons, 
9 reels, or balls, containing on each spool, reel, or ball not ex- 

g 100 yards of thread, 6 cents per dozen. 

And then it provides specific rates as to the number of yards 
on a spool, and so forth, and contains the proviso, as stated 
by the Senator: 

That none of the foregoing shall pay a less rate of duty than 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

I have not examined the report made by the Tariff Board in 
regard to spool thread, but I do know that cotton on reels, ball 
cotton, and skein cotton generally come in as single thread, and 
are a great deal less valuable than spool cotton. If the spool 
cotton came under the 20 per cent duty, as stated by the Tariff 
Board, I can not understand why the Treasury reports show 
that during the year 1905 the equivalent ad valorem was 27.35 
per cent; that during 1910 the equivalent ad valorem was 26.63 
per cent, and last year the equivalent ad valorem on all of the 
items in the paragraph was 22.95 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yet the Treasury report shows that 
of the importations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
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$1,046,000, instead of the figures two years previous, came in on 
which the specific duty did not amount to 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. For what year is that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The year ending June 30, 1912. 
The first figures I gave were the figures from the Tariff Board 
and they applied to a prior year, the year 1911. The subse- 
quent figures from the Treasury show an increase to over a 
million dollars of goods that came in paying the 20 per cent 
minimum, because the character of the gocds was such that 
the specific duties would have been less than the minimum of 20 
per cent. 

While I am on my feet I wish to suggest to the Senator this 
thought: Does it not show that a high class of goods came in, 
instead of a cheap class, as the Senator suggests, and that so 
expensive were the goods that the specific rate provided in the 
law did not reach the 20 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the higher the price of the 
goods of course the lower the specific ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is just what I say. 

Mr. SMOOT. So it can not apply to the higher-priced goods. 
I should say that the mere fact that the goods were higher 
priced can not answer the situation. In answer to what the 
Senator said in relation to importations in 1912, I call his 
attention to what the Treasury Department reports. I do not 
know what the Tariff Board has reported, and I do not know 
as to what year they reported; I have not the figures for the 
year 1911; but the figures for 1910 and 1912 I have here. The 
importations under that paragraph—that is, under paragraph 
314 of the present law, which is the corresponding paragraph 
to the one we are now discussing, paragraph 256—the value of 
the importations for 1910 was $511,071, the duties collected 
were $136,107, and the equivalent ad valorem rate was 26.63 
per cent. In the year 1912 the import values were $1,552,735, 
the duties collected were $356,830, and the equivalent ad valo- 
rem therefore would be 22.95 per cent. The reports of the 
Treasury Department, according to the figures that I have 
before me, show that the lowest equivalent ad valorem for 
importations of goods in this paragraph was 22.95 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What did the Senator say were the 
importations for 1912? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1912 the importations were $1,552,735, the 
amount of duties collected for that year was $356,830, and the 
equivalent ad valorem was 22.95 per cent. That is the lowest 
equivalent ad valorem on that particular paragraph of this 
schedule of any year for which I have the figures before me. 

So, Mr. President, I do not understand how the Tariff Board 
could haye made such a report. It may be that the report was 
made upon the year 1911, and it may be that that particular 
year there was some phenomenon that we do not know of now, 
or at least that I do not know of. But certainly it is not the 
case as far as the year 1910 or the year 1912 is concerned. I 
do know, and I believe the Senator knows, that cotton that is 
shipped into this country in skeins. and balls and cones is far 
less in yalue than any spool cotton that is ever shipped into this 
country. 

I know that cotton comes in in cones—as I stated before, 
cones 14 inches in length—and I believe that many times there 
are 2 or 3 pounds of cotton upon one cone. It is all single. It 
never comes in double unless it is fancy yarn. In the case of 
spool cotton it is the finest of thread, the finest spun thread 
that it is possible to make in this country. Not only that, but 
it is doubled and twisted besides and put upon a little spool; 
and there is no man, whether he belongs to the Tariff Board 
or anyone else, who can say that cone cotton and yarn is of a 
higher value than spool cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Evidently they do not refer to the 
character of yarns that the Senator from Utah has in view. 
I do not claim at all to be an expert in these matters. I have 
simply used the information which seemed to be at hand. I hope 
the Senator from Rhode Island was right when he said that I 
know more about my own profession than I do about this. I 
have sought to do the best I could with the responsibilities 
upon me and using the information that was at hand. 

I find this in the Tariff Board report: 


ifie rate has re- 
the value of the 


Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and that is true. It could not be 
otherwise. It is because with a specifie rate upon a given 
value the equivalent ad valorem will always be the same, and 
as: the price rises the equivalent ad valorem declines, and as 
the price declines the equivalent ad valorem rises. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The cheaper the goods the higher 
the ad valorem on a specific basis, and the dearer the goods the 
lower the ad yalorem. 


duty is the 
what has happened under the thread classification. 


Then, I call attention again to the fact that the Treasury 
report for June 30, 1912, shows $1,046,000 of these goods which 
came in so high in value that the specifics did not amount to 20 
per cent, and therefore they did not take the specific duty, but 
were taxed at the minimum rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the only way that could be aecounted for 
is that that is for the fiscal years 1911 and 1912, and not for the 
fiscal years 1912 and 1913. I am reporting now the year 1912, 
in which the importations amounted to $1,552,735, and the 
equivalent ad valerem was 22.95 per cent. There is no question 
about that amount being right. But if the fiscal years 1911 and 
1912 are the years that the Senator is reporting, I can not say 
what the importations are, because I have not the figures before 
me. But if it did fall below 20 per cent it is the only year it has 
fallen below that figure. Does the Senator admit that the 
figures I have read for the years 1905, 1910, and 1912 are cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not followed the years very 
far back, but I find this observation by the Tariff Board: 

This increase in value, as im the case of other cotton goods to which 
prennon has been call led is explained by two causes, the faet that our 

rts tend toward finer ga from year to year, and the increase in 
3 — of yarn for the same g. 

So the Tariff Board treated it as an accepted fact that this 
was to be the condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think that part of the 
report refers to yarns. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This follows thread. It follows im- 
mediately after what I have just read before. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the word “goods” does not apply 
to yarns. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But this language is used just after 
the language which reads as follows: 

The decline In the ad valorem duty, while the 
mained practically the same, is due to the increase 
thread imported. 

The Tariff Board were discussing this very question, and it 
is from the Tariff Board report that I derived the information 
that I have presented to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator te say “ goods.’ Of 
course goods means piece goods and not thread. I may have 
misunderstood him in reading that. 

Mr. SMIFH of Georgia. In their next sentence they do 
state: 

This increase in value, as in the case of other cotton goods 

They simply treat thread as other cotton goods to this extent: 
They state the tendency is toward the importation of the finer 
qualities, and as in goods the highest class goods may be com- 
petitive to some extent under existing prices, so in threads the 
highest-priced threads may be. That is what they mean. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, in speaking of cotton goods, that 
means piece goods. Thread or any condition of cotton less 
than cloth itself is never referred to as “ goods.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I have been listening very 
interestedly to this discussion. I understood the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Sarr] to state that the only reason for putting 
a duty of 15 per cent om thread, when there is in many cases a 
duty of 274 per cent upon the yarn out of whieh that thread 
is made, is beeause the figures of importation show that the 
imports of thread only pay a duty in the neighborhood of 20 
per cent. Therefore he figured that if he put a duty of more 
than 20 per cent upon thread he would be raising the duty. 

I should like to say to the Senator from Georgia that to 
argue im any way at all from importations of an unimportant 
amount and the rates of duty that are paid on that unimpor- 
tant amount to the rates of duty that are applied under the 
present law to: the thread that is manufactured but that is not 
imported at all is not a proper methed. The facts are, and the 
Senator seems to be surprised abont it, that of course the thread 
is imported at the point where it will pay the least duty. You 
do not import thread that pays the mest duty. The kind of 
thread that under the elassification of the law is such that the 
est amount will ceme in, and that is exactly, 


ic rate has re- 
the value ef the 


I have here the prices of several different kinds of foreign 
thread. There is the Arkwright thread, so called—these are 
brands—made in Manchester, England. The net price per 
dozen is 29.86 eents. The present duty per dozen is 12 cents. 
Im the case of the Alost thread, made in Belgium, the present 
price is 28 cents per dozen and the duty 12 cents per dozen. 
In the case of the Shamrock thread, made at Belfast, Ireland, 
the present price is 31.54 eents per dozen and the duty 12 cents 

r dozen. 

3 shall not read them all, but the result of that is that the 
duty on those five or six well-known brands of thread is not 20 
per cent; it is 41.85 per cent. 
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In other words, under the present law the thread that is not 
imported because the duty is too high to permit it to be im- 
ported, which has no representation in the figures the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. SmirH] has been reading, is protected not by 
a duty of 20 per cent but by more than double that, or a duty of 
over 40 per cent. 

I am glad this subject has come up, because I really think 
this duty upon thread is perhaps one of the most unjust duties 
there is in this whole schedule. I am not referring alone to the 
textile schedules, but to all of the schedules. I say that be- 
cause it is so entirely out of proportion to the other duties on 
similar articles. I simply want, in the very fewest words, to 
explain to the Senate how thread is made. 

It is a very simple thing. Thread made from No. 100 yarn, 
which is a very common number and of which very large 
amounts of sewing thread, what is called domestic thread, are 
made—such thread as you buy at the retail stores—is simply the 
result of taking two or three or four or more threads of No. 100 
yarn and twisting them together, the resultant product being 
what is known commercially as thread. 

The labor cost and other costs of turning cotton into No. 100 
yare, as compared with the increased cost of turning that No. 
100 yarn into thread, are about the same. In other words, it 
costs twice as much to take cotton and make thread out of No. 
100 yarn as it does to make the No. 100 yarn itself. Therefore, 
on any relative basis of duty, at least the duty should be as 

much. But what has happened is that while in this bill the 
duty is 274 per cent on the No. 100 yarn, the duty is only 15 
per cent upon the thread made out of that yarn. 

Certainly that is an anomaly; and I am very largely inter- 
ested in it, because I expect the largest manufacturers of thread 
in this country are located in the State of Rhode Island, in the 
city of Pawtucket. I refer to the representatives in this country 
of the J. & P. Coates-Manufacturing Co. There is another very 
considerable thread concern in the town of Westerly, R. I. 

There are also a number of small makers of thread in Rhode 
Island. The product is cne that requires the very best class of 
help to produce it satisfactorily. 

When a person goes and buys thread he wants something that 
is as near perfection from one end of its length to the other as 
it is possible to haye it. The slight difference that there is in 
the cost of making thread is as nothing compared to the annoy- 
ance that would come from using a thread that was not perfect. 
Therefore the very highest quality of yarn that there is in this 
or any other country is what is put into the manufacture of 
thread for sewing purposes. 

Not only, therefore, is this duty unfair, because it is only 
slightly over one-half the duty upon the raw material of which 
the thread is composed, but it is unfair because while the raw 
material is called No. 100 yarn, the same as much other raw 
material is called No. 100 yarn, the quality of the thing that 
is described by that same name is yery much higher in the case 
of what is used for thread than what is used for the ordinary 
manufacture of cotton goods. 

If a duty of 27} cents is fair for No. 100 yarn, a duty of 15 
per cent for thread made out of No. 100 yarn is manifestly un- 
fair. If a duty of 15 per cent is fair for No. 100 yarn when it is 
in thread, then a duty of 274 per cent for that No. 100 yarn 
before 100 per cent more cost has been put on it is manifestly 
unfair. As I understand, that is the whole situation. 

The imports to which the Senator refers are very largely of 
crochet yarns. I spoke the other day of fancy yarns, of yarns 
with nubs on them that might be called decorative yarns. 
These crochet yarns are used for the purpose of making things 
of that kind. They are an entirely different product from 
thread, although they come in under ihe thread schedule. There 
is nothing in the figures the Senator has read to indicate in the 
slightest degree what proportion of those imports are thread 
proper, and what are crochet yarns, which are also described 
under the same paragraph. 

Therefore it seems to me manifestly unfair to attempt to 
argue from the rates of duty that are paid on that small amount 
of importations. It is small. I think the Senator said it was a 
million dollars or thereabouts, whereas the value of the whole 
product of thread in this country is in the neighborhood of 
$80,000,000, much of which is not represented in the importations 
at all. The only effect, so far as I can see, of putting this duty 
of 15 per cent upon thread is going to be that operatives of the 
very highest class of expertness and skill are ‘going to have 
their positions put in just twice the peril from foreign importa- 
tions that operatives are who are making a product that re- 
quires somewhat less skill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator enlighten us as 
to the wages paid to these very high-class operatives? 


Mr. LIPPITT. What does the Senator mean? 

Mr. REED. How do they range per week? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The wages were all put upon record some 
little time ago. I can not carry all those things in my head. I 
will say, however, that a statement was made a few years back 
of the wages that were received by the laborers in the J. & P. 
Coates factory in Pawtucket, R. I., and in the J. & P. Coates 
factory in Paisley, Scotland; and those figures showed that the 
earnings in this country were ust about double those in Scot- 
land. They simply accord with thousands of other figures of 
the same kind. 

Mr. REED. I am not interested in what the wages are in 
Scotland. I want to know what they are in this country. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The wages in Scotland are about one-half 
what they are in America. 

Mr. REED. What are the wages in this country for the 
highly skilled men that the Senator says will suffer? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I can not say accurately; but if the Senator 
asks me for a guess, I think in the case of mule spinners they 
probably make $16 to $18 a week. 

Mr. REED. An ordinary brick mason, who is not protected, 
gets about $6 a day. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What does the Senator mean by saying that 
the brick mason is not protected? 

Mr. REED. I say that simply because he is not protected. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I differ from the Senator entirely on that 
statement. What is protected in the case of the laborer en- 
gaged in making cotton cloth is the cloth that he makes, There 
Is a certain duty put upon that cloth which makes it impossible to 
import it except by the payment of that duty. In the case of the 
brick mason and the stonemason and in the case of all the men 
occupied in the building trades there is no duty upon their product 
because it is physically impossible to import their product; and 
the protection that is upon the men engaged in that trade is not 
merely a protection that sometimes allows importations to come 
in, but it is a protection made by the powers that made this 
world, which makes it absolutely impossible for the products of 
their labor to compete with the products of men similarly en- 
gaged in England or France, or wherever it may be. 

Mr. REED. I submit there is free trade in labor, and if these 
men who lay the brick and are not taxed get $6 a day, and 
the yery highest class in this particular branch for whose bene- 
fit we pay tribute get $16 a week, it shows just how much real 
benefit this protection was to the spinners. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It enables them to get 100 per cent 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator will permit me, the argument 
he now makes that we can not import brick, does not 

Mr. LIPPITT. I did not say that we can not import brick. 

Mr. JAMES, It does not harmonize with the argument made 
last week that they would import granite and run the granite 
quarries of New England out of business if we reduce the tariff. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator certainly could not have been 
listening to what I said. I did not in the slightest degree say 
that you could not import brick. I said you could not import 
the products of the bricklayer. The bricklayer does not make 
brick; he makes a house. What I was claiming was that we 
could not import a house, and I never yet have heard of one 
being imported. These are theoretical—— 

Mr. JAMES. You can import granite such as is quarried in 
New England. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. The Senator knows that a stone- 
mason is not a quarryman. 

Mr. JAMES. I know; but the Senator was making an argu- 
ment that leads to the conclusion I suggest. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I beg to differ from the Senator. 

Mr. President, I was led astray into a discussion of theoreti- 
cal protection and free trade, not particularly in line with this 
subject. I would much rather speak to the particular subject. 
It is 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I would like to put 
into the Recorp in this connection another extract from the 
report of the Tariff Board upon this subject. It reads as 
follows: 

The trade in cotton thread is controlled largely by one 5 with 
manufacturing establishments in the United 5 the United States, 
Canada, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany; rance,- and 8 . The 
local market in each country is supplied through e factory 
located within the country. ‘The smallness of the international trade, 
as shown in Table 25, is probably due to the fact just stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection I wish to call the Senator's 
attention to one other item. I am not going to offer an amend- 
ment to-night, but I ask him to take it into consideration. 

No matter what the rate may be, I do not believe it is going 
to affect the price the ultimate consumer pays for spools of 


rectl 
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thread. But there is another item of the present law that I do 
believe ought to be in this law to protect the purchaser in case 
of fraud, and guarantee to him that when he pays for 600 
yards of cotton thread he will get it. I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to this section in the present law: 

That in no case shall the duty be assessed upon a less number of yards 
than is marked on the spools, reels, cones, tubes, skeins, or balls. 

I feel quite confident that if those words are not included in 
the proposed law foreign manufacturers in many cases will ship 
spools of thread here haying perhaps each 25 or 30 yards less 
than the number to-day upon spools of cotton. I bring this to 
the attention of the Senator because of the fact that before this 
provision was put in the law that was the case. I think if 
cotton thread is imported into this country the purchasers 
ought to have every yard they pay for the same as we are 
compelled to put upon a spool of cotton the number of yards in 
the spool. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not know whether it is in order now, but 
I have an amendment which I should like to propose to one of 
the later paragraphs of Schedule I. I should like to offer it 
now, so that it may lie on the table and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would suggest to the Senator from 
North Carolina that we have run a little beyond the usual hour. 
Senators are in the habit of making engagements, with the 
understanding that we are to adjourn about 6 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing that the bill shall be laid aside. 
I do not know whether an executive session is desired or not. 

Mr. BACON. There is some executive business that has to be 
attended to. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock and 
10 minutes p., m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, August 20, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 19, 1913. 
CONSTRUCTOR IN THE RevENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


Frederick Allen Hunnewell to be constructor with the rank 
and pay of a first lieutenant. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


Preston C. West to be Assistant Attorney General, to be 
assigned to the Department of the Interior. 


POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 


Norman P. Cormack, Wasco. 

Frederic S. Harrison, Patterson. 

Esther B. Hensel, Portola. 

David O. Hyer, Susanville. 

J. B. Laufman, Santa Paula. 

William K. McFarland, Jackson. 

Frederick B. Nichols, McCloud. 

Warren Rodgers, McKittrick. 

IOWA, 

John B. Dargan, Riceville. 

Owen Hourihan, Salem. 

C. S. Shanklin, Marion. 

J. G. Winter, Sioux Center. 
KENTUCKY. 

P. C. Mayhugh, Eddyville. 
MISSOURI, 


J. S. Walker, Marceline, 
OHIO, 
John E. Taylor, Crooksville. 
8 PENNSYLVANIA, 
Rush B. Miller, North Girard. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


John Debilzan, Andover. 
G. L. Kirk, Platte. 
T. J. Sullivan, Iroquois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuespay, August 19, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Imbue us, O God, our heavenly Father, plenteously with grace 
divine, that we may possess a susceptible mind, a live con- 
science, and an earnest desire to know and do Thy will. To this 
end be with our President and his advisers, that he may be able 
to peacefully and amicably adjust all the problems ‘twixt us 
and other nations. And Thine be the praise, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 15, 1913, 
was read and approved. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The geatleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn until next Friday. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

COMMISSIONS IN RELATION TO INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make an announcement 
or two. The last Indian appropriation bill provided for the 
appointment of two commissions. One of them is to investigate 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to be composed of three Senators 
and three Representatives. The Chair appoints on the part of 
the House the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], and the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 

The Indian appropriation bill also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of two Members from each House to in- 
vestigate the question of tuberculosis among the Indians in 
connection with an inquiry into the necessity and feasibility of 
establishing, equipping, and maintaining a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium in New Mexico, and to make an inquiry into the neces- 
sity and feasibility of procuring impounded waters for the 


.| Yakima Indian Reservation. The Chair, believing that the busi- 


ness can be transacted more cheaply by appointing two of the 
same Members on that commission, appoints on the part of the 
House the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] and the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE (S. DOC. NO. 162). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State cov- 
ering the report of the American delegate to the International 
Congress on Bills of Exchange, which was held at The Hague 
in the summer of 1912 and at which the United States was 
represented by the authority of Congress. 

Wooprow WILSON, 

THE Warre House, August 18, 1913. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 


| follows: 


To Mr. CAMPBELL, indefinitely, on account of the illness of his 
mother; 
To Mr. HAMLIN, indefinitely, on account of illness in his fam- 
ily; and 
To Mr. Witson of Florida, for the day, on account of illness. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there are on the Calendar of 
the House, reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, seven bridge bills which appear to be uncontested. 
I would like to ask unanimous consent for their consideration. 
Shall I ask for their consideration one at a time or ask unani- 
mous consent at once that all seven be considered? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that in that kind of a 
case a blanket unanimous consent would be proper. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON], chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, asks unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of certain bridge bills. Is there 
objection? - 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I woulä like to ask the gentleman how long he thinks 
this will take? 
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Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, Then it ought not to take more than 
a few minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Why not have the regular order, 
and let us have a call of committees? 


There is no opposition to any one of them. 
They are uncontested bridge bills. 


Mr. ADAMSON. I submit the request, Mr. Speaker, subject, 
of course, to the will of the House. It will take only a few 
minutes. 7 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If it will take only a few minutes, 
I shall not object. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? - 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
under the order made several days ago the bill H. R. 7207 had 
the right of way, commencing on Friday last. On that day 
there was no quorum present, and I understand that the taking 
up of these bridge bills by unanimous consent will not replace 
or vacate the order heretofore made relative to H. R. 7207. Is 
that correct? 

The SPEAKER. That was a continning order. 

Mr. RAKER. Very well. I have no objection. 


BRIDGE BILLS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
SON] is recognized. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, do I understand that consent 
has been given for the consideration of all seven bills? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if the 
request of the gentleman from Georgia is that these bills are to 
be considered all together. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Oh, no; just an order that all of them be 
considered. 

Mr. MURDOCK. One at a time? 

Mr. ADAMSON. One at a time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Mr. ADAMSON. The first bill is H. R. 6582, to authorize the 
city of Fairmont to construct and operate a bridge across the 
Monongahela River at or near the city of Fairmont, in the 
State of West Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Fairmont, a municipal corpora- 
tion under the laws of the State of West Virginia, is hereby authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the e River at or near the city of Fairmont, in 
Marion County, W. Va., at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ app 
March 23, 1906: Provided, That said bridge shall be sọ cons 
maintained, and operated as to permit of its continuous use Px. the 
public as a highway bridge, to be used for all kinds of bighway traffic 
and travel, as well as for the operation of street cars on and over the 


BEC, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 2 strike out the colon and all of the section after the word 
“six” in line 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER, NEWPORT, ARK. 

Mr. ADAMSON, The next bill is H. R. 5891, authorizing the 
construction of a bridge across the White River at Newport, 
Ark, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That S. Heinemann, his associates and assigns, be, 
and they are Lagi authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
wagon and foot b dge and approaches thereto across White River at 
or near Newport, Jackson County, Ark., at a point suitable to naviga- 
tion interests, in the State of ‘kansas, in accordance with pro- 
visions of the act entitled “ act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable vatari approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Amend, page 1, line 5, by striking out the words “ wagon and foot.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Also, the following committee amendment: 


Amend, pase 1, Iine 7, by striking out the word “navigation” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ the.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I have been unable to get a copy 


of the bill. Will the gentleman please explain the effect of that 
amendment striking out the word “ navigation“? 
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Mr. ADAMSON. It is entirely a matter of verbiage. The 
language used in the bill was “ navigation interests.” The form 
always used is “ interests of navigation.” 

Mr. COOPER. Suitable to the interests of navigation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; the committee took the liberty to 
apply the proper form, “ the interests of navigation,” instead of 
“navigation interests.“ 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? ` 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE. I have not been able to obtain a copy of this 
bill, but I presume the stream over which this bridge is to be 
built is a navigable stream. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think that presumption is well founded. 

Mr. MOORE. I observe that the right to build the bridge is 
awarded to a private concern or to individuals. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. I admit that that is subject to eriti- 
cism, and I have always maintained that it onght never to be 
granted except to a corporation authorized by local Jaw; but 
there were precedents for this, and, as we thought this enter- 
prise was straight and bona fide, we did not make any objec- 
tion, 

Mr. MOORE. Suppose the bridge should fall into decay and 
that it should become necessary, for the purposes of navigation, 
to remove the obstruction created by the bridge. At whose ex- 
pense would that be done? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think the general bridge act makes full 
provision for taking care of that contingency. 

Mr. MOORE. The expense, then, would fall upon the Goy- 
ernment, would it not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Of course, if the private individuals were 
utterly insolvent, it might; but it might be the same with a 
rotten corporation. 

Mr. MOORE. But there is nothing in this bill or in the gen- 
eral bridge act that makes these individuals responsible for 
repairs to that bridge or for the removal of obstructions to 
navigation if it should develop that this bridge subsequently 
should become an obstruction to navigation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The general bridge act contains a provi- 
sion that the word “person” shall be held to mean anybody 
to whom the consent is granted, whether an individual, a mu- 
nicipal corporation, or a private corporation. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman answer this: Is there any 
responsibility at all upon these private parties to make good 
any loss that may occur to the people there by reason of the 
deterioration of that bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON. All the safeguards which are contained in 
the general bridge act, which we regard as ample, will apply 
to this case. 

Mr. MOORE. Does that mean that any bond is to be given 
by the men who erect this bridge that they will make good 
any expense which is incurred by the Government? 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the Secretary of War deems it proper to 
demand it, I think he can do so when he approves the specifi- 
cation. 

Mr. MOORE. The fact is that the award is made here to 
private parties to build this bridge, which may subsequently 
become an obstruction to navigation, and there is no remedy 
against the bridge becoming an obstruction to navigation or 
of removing it at the expense of the United States. ` 

Mr. ADAMSON. The fact is that neither this bill nor any 
other bill passed by Congress awards anything to anybody. 
Congress merely consents that in so far as this paramount 
right of navigation is concerned this bridge may be erected, 
subject to the direction of the Secretary of War, under safe- 
guards provided in the general bridge act, that it never shall 
interfere with navigation. 

Mr. MOORE. And he imposes no obligation on individuals 
at all. 

Mr. ADAMSON. He imposes anything he thinks proper. 

Mr. MOORE. I want to ask the gentleman from Georgia if 
he does not think it is proper that this committee, which the 
Republican leader thinks the most important committee in the 
House, ought to take up the question of following up the men 
to whom these privileges are given, so that in the event subse- 
quently that a loss occurs to the people, or there is inter- 
ference with navigation, some one may be held responsible? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The present Republican leader of the minor- 
ity was at one time the chairman of that great committee, and 
while he was with it he collaborated with the rest of us and 
we formulated a general bridge act, and if my genial friend 
from Pennsylvania will take the trouble to read the work of that 
distinguished Republican leader and the rest of us he will find 
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that all the questions he has asked are amply answered in 
that act. 

Mr. MOORE. But if the distinguished leader of the Republi- 
cans erred in any way, the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia, now chairman of the committee, follows valiantly in his 
footsteps. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I was there at the time to see that the 
distinguished gentleman, now Republican leader, did not com- 
mit any error. [Laughter.] We enacted a bridge act standard- 
izing all acts of Congress, leaving the responsibility for the de- 
tails with the Secretary of War to protect the interests of 
navigation. 

Mr. MOORE. And the gentleman is satisfied to let the indi- 
viduals have the privileges and mulct the Government with dam- 
ages for removing obstructions. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not want to embarrass the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania nor elicit any confession, but I want to ask 
him if he has ever read the general bridge act? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes, x 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then I advise the gentleman to read it 


again. 

Mr. MOORE. It leaves it discretionary with the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, as long as the general bridge act 
has been referred to, it may be proper to say that the general 
bridge act provides, in a case of this sort, first, a criminal re- 
sponsibility; and, second, a civil liability on the part of the 
persons building the bridge. I do not see how we can go further 
than that, to pursue a man civilly and to put him in jail. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there are some bridges in this 
country and some dams that are obstructions to navigation 
which the Government will have to remove, notwithstanding the 
general bridge and dam acts. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think the gentleman ought to give notice 
to the Secretary of War where those bridges and dams are. 

Mr. MOORE. I can do it in a number of instances. 

Mr. ADAMSON. But I am not responsible; go to the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Mr. MOORE. But the gentleman is here to provide a remedy 
for this state of things. 

Mr. ADAMSON, We passed this law in 1906. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, my friend from Pennsylvania 
will find that the bridges he refers to were not constructed un- 
der the provisions of this act. 

Mr. MOORE. The obstructions still remain and the people 
will haye to pay for thtir removal when it comes time to re- 
move them. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will. 

Mr. COOPER. I have just procured copies of the bills. I 
would like to ask him about one of the bills already passed 
over, H. R. 5891. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the bill before the House. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is the one now on deck. 

Mr. COOPER. I notice that by the amendment the words 
“wagon and foot” are stricken out. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. This bill proposes to confer upon private indi- 
viduals—Mr. Heinemann, his associates and assigns—certain 
rights. As originally introduced this was to private individuals 
a right to erect a wagon and foot bridge, but if they can assign 
those rights to a railroad company and the amendment strikes 
out the words “wagon and foot,” then the railroad company 
would have a right to construct a railroad bridge. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will state to the gentleman that we strike 
those words out because they are words defining and limiting 
the uses of the bridge, and the general bridge act covers all 
those questions. The general bridge act provides that specifica- 
tions and plans and the purposes of the bridge be placed before 
the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of War then shall 
examine and approve them, and it is further provided that any 
railroad can use any bridge by paying for the use of it. 

Mr. COOPER. It does not provide that any foot passenger 
can use a railroad bridge by paying for it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the gentleman believe that the com- 
munity in Arkansas are going to the expense of raising enough 
money to establish a railroad bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON. ‘These people who ask for this consent will 
undoubtedly lay before the Secretary of War a plan of the kind 
of bridge they want. 


Mr. COOPER. But if we pass this bill in this form we indi- 
cate to the Secretary of War that in so far as Congress is con- 
cerned we are willing they should have a railroad bridge. 

Mr. ADAMSON. No, sir——. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly we certify to the Secretary of War, 
on the face of the bill, that it is absolutely immaterial to Con- 
gress. We leave it exclusively to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ADAMSON. On the contrary, the implication of the gen- 
eral bridge act and every inference to be drawn therefrom by the 
Secretary of War is that all of these bridges are for the pur- 
poses of pedestrians and vehicles because it is expressly pro- 
vided that railroads which want to use them may apply and pay 
for their use. That is the idea. 

Mr. COOPER. Without any desire to criticize the committee 
I do not like to see a bill introduced conferring upon private 
individuals and their assigns the right to construct only a 
wagon and foot bridge and then have it reported with the words 
“wagon and foot” stricken out. Wherever it can, Congress 
itself ought to indicate the character of these structures over 
navigable streams and not put so much responsibility upon any 
mere executive officer. 

The gentleman from Georgia knows, as does every Member of 
the House, what influences are brought to bear upon executive 
officers to secure privileges of this sort. The Secretary of War 
can not make a personal examination. People who are after 
assignments of this kind come with powerful influence and Con- 
gress always, when it can, ought to limit the authority and dis- 
cretion of executive officers in the matter of granting conces- 
sions, especially important concessions, over navigable streams. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The trouble, Mr. Speaker, is in the concep- 
tion of what we are doing. The language of which the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin complains is that the grantee may sell to 
somebody else without depriving the project of the consent of 
Congress. We can not hamper or limit the power and right of 
people to sell property. 

Mr. COOPER. Why did not the gentleman leave those words 
“wagon and foot“ in the bill and let them assign to the rail- 
road company if they wish to do so? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Because we have standardized these bridge 
acts in the general bridge act, in which we have expressed all 
the things that the gentleman from Wisconsin or anybody else 
could demand or desire, and under that general bridge act these 
people present specifications to the Secretary of War; and the 
general bridge act itself contemplates a popular bridge for 
pedestrians aud vehicles, and the express provision follows 
saying that railroads can get on it by paying for it. That is the 
custom, that is the plan, that is the idea, and there is no trouble 
about it. The only objection I have to this bill is one which I 
have urged often and been overruled, that the grant should be 
to corporations only and not to individuals, so as to secure 
perpetuity and assurances that the State authorities have pro- 
vided for it and permit it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 7, strike out the word “ navigation" and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “the,” and after the word “interest” insert 
the words “of navigation.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


BRIDGE ACROSS SABINE RIVER, ORANGE, TEX. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3406) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
3 Sabine River at Orange, Tex. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Orange Commercial Club, its successors 
and assigns, be, and they hereby are, authorized to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Sabine River 
at a point suitable to the interests of . at the city of Orange, 
Tex.. in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED LAKE RIVER, MINN. 
Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I next call up the bill (H. R. 
1681) to extend the time for constructing a bridge across the 


Red Lake River in township 153 north, range 40 west, in Red 
Lake County, Minn. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: ave 
5 t tend the time for constructing a e across 
au pe iB, Tate River in ‘township 153 north, range 40 west, in Red 
Lake County, 


40 west, in the county of 
meine Ra ona year and th 
gi EC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 


reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read a third time, and passed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS TUG FORK, W. VA. 


Mr. ADAMSON. The next bill I wish to call up is bill H. R. 
6378, a bill to authorize Robert W. Buskirk, of Matewan, W. Va., 
to bridge the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at Matewan, 
Mingo County, W. Va., where the same forms the boundary line 
between the States of West Virginia and Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill as follows: 


bill (H. R. 6378) to authorize Robert W. Buskirk, of Matewan, W. Va., 
= to A i the Toe Fork of the Big Sandy River at Matewan, ae HA 

County, W. Va., where the same forms the boundary line between the 

States of West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be lawful for Robert W. Buskirk to 
construct and maintain a footbridge and approaches thereto across the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at Matewan, Mingo County, W. Va., 
where the same forms the boun line between the States of West 
Virginia and Kentucky, as he may deem suitable for his*purposes, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 

SEC. 2. Thar any bridge authorized to be constructed under this act 
shall be a lawful structure, and shall be recognized and known as a 
post route, and shall enjoy all the rights and privileges of other st 
roads in the United States, upon which also no higher charge shall be 
made for the transmission over the same of the malis, or for through 
passengers, or freight passing over said blaps and 8 than the 
rate per mile paid for transportation over the railroads leading to said 
bridge; and thee: United States shall have the right of way for . 
telegraph, and telephone 8 without charge therefor, across sai 
bridge and approaches thereto. Said bridge shall be built and located 
under and subject to such regulations for the security of navigation as 
the Secretary of War shall protoni and to secure that object the sald 
Robert W. Buskirk shall submit to the 8 of War, for his exam- 
ination and W a design and drawing of the bridge, and a map of 
the location thereof, giving for the space of 1 mile aboye and 1 mile 
below the proposed location, the high and low water lines upon the 
banks of the river, the direction and strength of the current at all 
stages of the water, with the soundings, accurately showing the bed of 
the m, and the location of any other bridge or bridges, such map to 
be cna eens in detail to enable the Secretary of War to joase of the 

roper location of said bridge, aud shall furnish such other informa- 
fon as may be required for a full and satisfactory understanding of 
the subject ; and until the said plans and locations are approved by the 
Secretary af War, the bridge shall not be commenced or built; and 
should any change be made in the plan of said bridge during the progress 
of construction or after completion, such changes shall be subject to the 
iS go alg of the Secretary of War, and any changes which the Secretary 
ar may require at any time in the said structure shall be promptly 
made at the expense of the said Robert W. Buskirk, his heirs or assigns. 

Src. 3. That on any bridge constructed under the provisions of this 
act there shall be maintained at the expense of the, said Robert W. 
Buskirk, or his heirs or assigns, owning or controlling the same, such 
nma and other signals as may be prescribed by the Bureau of Light- 

ouses, 

Src. 4. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of 
the bridge herein authorized be not completed within three years from 
the date hereof. 

Sec. 5. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act Is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


During the reading, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, two or three sections in the 
bill down to the end of section 3 and one or two lines in section 
4 are stricken out, because the matter is incorporated in the 
general bridge act and is already the law. I ask unanimous 
consent that the matter so stricken out be not read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
son] asks unanimous consent that the matter stricken from the 
bill be not read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 4, by striking out the first word “and.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the next amendment, as follows: 


line by inserting after the word “maintain” the 


Amend the same 
words and operate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 


Amend, line 4, by striking out the word “f > 
lieu thereof the std! “ bridge.” 0 ‘ootbridge “ and inserting in 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reported the next amendment, as follows: 

Amend, page 1, by striking out all of line 8 after the word Ken- 
tucky and all of line 9. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear just how the 
N was reported. Is that the amendme:s on page 3, 

ne 9? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amen e l, b “ n 
tna 4 igo 4 N out all of line 8 after the word “ Ken 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, that amendment should be 
although the Clerk very naturally reports it from the way the 
bill is printed—to strike out those two lines and insert the 
language on page 3, lines 18 to 22, in italics, because that 
becomes a part of section 1. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is the purpose of it, It is to be 
stricken out and reinserted at the end of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. It should be at the end of the section. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, by striking out after the word “ Kentucky” all of 
lines 8 and and insert in lleu therof the following: “At a point 
suitable to the interests of- navigation, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,“ approved March 28, 1906.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, by changing ne number of the 
section that would make it “section 2“ insteed of “ section 5.” 

Mr. MANN. Sections 3 and 4 have not been stricken out yet. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking 
out sections 3 and 4. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgian [Mr. ADAM- 
SON] moves to amend by striking out sections 3 and 4. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr, Speaker, I move to amend by substitut- 
ing for the figure “5” the figure “ 2.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia, that the figure “2” be 
substituted for figure “5.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the amended bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and rend a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS OKANOGAN RIVER, WASH. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 1853) to authorize the board of county commissioners of 
Okanogan County, Wash., to construct and maintain a bridge across 
the Okanogan River at or near the town of Malott. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the board of county commissioners of Okano- 
gan County, Wash., its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to ‘construct, maintain, and operate a ‘bridge, with approaches 
thereto, across the Okanogan River, at a point sui lo to the interests 
of navigation, at or near the town of Malott to a point opposite on the 
Colville Indian Reservation. Said bri shall be ected in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of oe over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to be too technical, 
yet I think it would be well to follow the approved form. Will 
not the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] propose an 
amendment striking out the period in line 9 and inserting a 
comma, ond striking out the words, “Said bridge shall be con- 
structed ”? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I confess, Mr. Speaker, that the committee 
was fully as critical as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], 
but we thought that inasmuch as the other body of this Congress 
had passed the bill in this way and it came so near to being 
right, we would not cast a criticism on the work of the other 
body and cause the bill to require further action there by mak- 
ing these slight corrections. 

Another error that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
might have mentioned is that they omit the word “ operate” in 
the title. In our committee we discussed the propriety of amend- 
ing the title so as to put in the word “ operate” and transpose 
the word “and,” and also to remove the period in line 9 and 
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strike out the words “ Said bridge shall be constructed,” so that 
it would be in accordance with the approved form. 

Mr. MANN. Let us make it according to the form. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The committee decided that it would not 
give cause of offense to the dignity of the other body on account 
of such slight errors, but for my part I am willing to amend the 
language and think it ought to be done, just as the gentleman 
from Illinois suggests, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] offer an amendment? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that these changes be made. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Instead of breaking the sentence into two 
parts, remove the period in line 9 and strike out the words, 
“Said bridge shall be constructed.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 9, after the word“ Reservation,” by striking out 
the period and inserting a comma, and striking out the words “ Said 
bridge shall be constructed,” so that the line will read “the town of 
Malott to a point opposite on the Colville Indian Reservation, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act,” etc. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMSON. When the bill is passed, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall move to correct the title and make it perfect. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
amended Senate bill. : 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to authorize 
the board of county commissioners of Okanogan County, Wash.. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Okanogan 
River at or near the town of Malott.” 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MINN. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, there is one more bill. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 1985) to authorize the county of Aitkin, Minn., to con- 


Saner a bridge across the Mississippi River in Aitkin County, 
un. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Aitkin, a municipal corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of Minnesota, is hereby 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near one of the points where the said eben et 29 
River is crossed by the section line between sections 23 and 26 in 
township 49 north, range 25 west, of the fourth principal meridian, in 
the county of Aitkin, In the State of Minnesota, in accordance with the 

rovisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
ridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

SEC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the several 
votes by which the various bills were passed was laid on the 
table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, some weeks ago I in- 
-troduced a resolution (H. Con. Res. 14) reaffirming the Monroe 
doctrine. I desire now to ask unanimous consent that I may 
address the House upon that resolution for 45 minutes on next 
Friday after the approval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
asks unanimous consent that on next Friday, after the approval 
of the Journal and the transaction of routine business, he be 
permitted to address the House for 45 minutes on his resolution 
touching the Monroe doctrine. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this to be an order regardless of the state of public business in 
the House at that time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida as he made it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state to the gentleman that 
if there are any committee reports or if there is anything of 
that kind, I shall surely not insist upon displacing important 
public business. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that at this par- 
ticular time it is probably not best that we should take up a 
discussion of this question in the House for reasons that are 
probably apparent to every Member, and I think the gentleman 


ought to forego his desire of making a speech here on this sub- 
ject at this particular time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, when the House adjourned on ac- 
count of the death of Senator Jonxsrox there was a special 
order granting permission to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morcan] to address the House for 30 minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman be permitted to address the House 
now for 30 minutes. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morcan] be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes at 
this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I will say to the gentleman that there are one or two 
bills on the calendar, reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, that we are exceedingly anxious to have considered, 
and I do not think they will take more than a few minutes. 
After that I shall have no objection whatever to the request of 
the gentleman, but to delay these bills for half an hour may 
run us up to the time of adjournment. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not call up any bill 
to-day which will involve a discussion of the situation in Mex- 
ico, because I think that would be a bad policy. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I certainly have no bills in ref- 
erence to Mexico. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that any bill affecting our foreign re- 
lations is almost sure just at this time to lead to a discussion 
of the Mexican situation; and, in my judgment, the best thing 
that Congress can do on this subject is to be patient, keep still, 
and keep cool. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I can not conceive 
how either one of the bills on the calendar, reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, can lead to a discussion of the 
Mexican question. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that these bills will be 
considered in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, where any subject is in order to be discussed. One 
gentleman has already indicated a desire this morning to dis- 
cuss a subject which would inevitably lead to a discussion of 
the Mexican situation, even if it were not Involved in his own 
speech. It seems to me it is wise, just at present, to avoid any 
discussion in Congress, and certainly in the House, in reference 
to that situation. I think we ought to be willing at present to 
keep still and keep cool. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, there is certainly no 
disposition on this part of the House to precipitate a discus- 
sion of the Mexican question here, and certainly the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has shown its disposition to keep quiet and 
keep cool, and it and every member of that committee has done 
so. [Applause.] But this is a matter that has no earthly 
relation to the Mexican situation. I was going to call up first 
a bill creating a legation in the Republic of Paraguay. 

Mr. MANN. A South American Republic? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. A South American Republic. We 
have no American representative there at present. 

Mr. MANN. It involves the whole Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I should not think it would involve 
any discussion of the Monroe doctrine, or any discussion of any- 
thing beyond the very merits of the question whether or not it 
is wise for us to accredit a diplomatic representative to this 
South American Republic. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman permit me for just a mo- 
ment? I think under the circumstances, in view of the condi- 
tions that exist at this particular time, my colleague from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] is correct. 


It is not a pleasant thing for me to object to any Member 


making a speech on the floor of the House. I objected to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr, CLARK] speaking on next Friday, 
and while I bear only the kindliest feelings toward him I believe 
it proper and right that these matters should go over for the 
present. I hope the gentleman from Virginia, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, will see fit to permit this 
matter to rest for a little while, because I do not believe there 
is any great necessity for the passage of this bill for at least 30 
days longer. I think under the circumstances that ought to be 
done. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
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well knows that if this discussion comes up in the Committee of 
the Whole any Member has a right under the rules to discuss 
not only affairs pertaining to the South American Republics, but 
ail sorts of subjects that they may feel that they want to discuss 
at this particular time. I think the matter ought to go over as 
suggested by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The question pending is the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the gentleman from Oklahoma be 
allowed to address the House. 

‘Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I reserved the right to 
object, because I wanted to bring this bill before the Honse. I 
realize, however, that under the freedom of debate in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union some Mem- 
bers who are not willing to sit quietly and keep cool, notwith- 
standing the strained relations that exist between this country 
and Mexico, might precipitate this question in debate, and 
therefore I will withdraw the objection I had to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma proceeding with his speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know on what subject the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is going to address the House. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. On the subject of the tariff bill 
now before Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce in the Recorp an analysis of the Glass cur- 
rency bill, written by William T. Coe, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
who has been a member of the State legislature and is a promi- 
nent lawyer in our city. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting 
the document he speaks of. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to object, but I am 
going to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. I object. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend some remarks in the Recorp applying to a resolution intro- 
duced by me last Friday, which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tllinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if these are his own views or 
the views of some one else? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will say that they are my own views. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman on what subject? 

Mr. BRITTEN. My statement will apply directly to a resolu- 
tion introduced by me last Friday, with a view to making an 
appropriation for three battleships. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia objects. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
for a moment? [Cries for the regular order.] 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the regular order is to make a 
point of no quorum, which I do. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


It will make about three pages of 


Mr. FOSTER. 
adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to; ac- 
cordingly (at 12 o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the House, ur der 
the order previously agreed to, adjourned until Friday, August 
22, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 

War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report of preliminary examination and survey of Brazos San- 
tiago Harbor, Tex. (H. Doc. No. 200), was taken from the 
Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, and ordered to be printed with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. SHARP, from the Committee on Foreign ‘Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6382) to provide for representation 


of the United States in the Fourteenth International Congress 
on Alcoholism, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 53), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. z 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2327) granting a pension to Edward Coffee; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3788) granting an increase of pension to Olaf 
Volkerts; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. NORTON; A bill (H. R. 7494) granting 200,000 acres 
of land to the State of North Dakota for the use of a State 
normal school to be located in said State west of the Missouri 
River and for the use of the State normal school located at 
Minot, N. Dak.; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7495) for the eree- 
tion of a public building at Huntsville, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. . 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 7496) to designate 
Port St. Joe, Fla., as a port of entry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of New York: A bill (H. R. 7497) to 
promote the efficiency of the customs service and establish the 
customs guards; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7498) for the erection of a 
building at the city of Alturas, State of California, to be used 
for quarters for day-school teachers under the Indian service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7499) for the support and education of 
the Indian pupils at the Fort Bidwell Indian School, Fort. Bid- 
well, Cal., and for repairs and improvements, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7500) for the erection of a building at the 
town of Lookout, State of California, to be used for quarters for 
day-school teachers under the Indian service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (II. R. 7501) to establish an 
agricultural, plant, shrub, fruit, and ornamental tree, berry, and 
vegetable experimental station at or near the city of New Iberia, 
Iberia Parish, in the State of Louisiana; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 7502) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Talbotton, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7503) to provide for the erection of a public 
building in the city of Buena Vista, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7504) to provide for the ercctior. of a publie 
building in the city of Greenville, Ga.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BROWN of New York: A bill (H. R. 7505) appropri-, 
ating money for the improvement of Sterling Basin, Greenport 
Harbor, N. Y.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 7506) for the repeal of the 
provisions of the agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1914, providing for the custody and protection of migratory 
game and insectivorous birds by the Government of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EAGLE: A bill (H. R. 7507) to provide for $500,- 
000,600 of United States notes and for the deposit of same by 
the United States with the National Banking Associations of the 
United States under certain conditions; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOORE: A bill (H. R. 7508) appropriating the sum 
of $6,000 a year for the support and maintenance of the Perma- 
nent International Commission of the Congresses of Navigation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 7509) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to engage in the making of de- 
natured alcohol on the Arlington Experimental Farm or at such 
other place as may be determined; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. KEXSNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7510) granting to 
the Inter-City Bridge Co., its successors and issigns, the right 
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to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7511) to provide 
for the construction of the Patent Office of the United States, 
including a hall of inventions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 7512) relative to legislative 
counsel and agents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 7513) to provide for 
the remodeling or improvement of the post-office building at 
Ottumwa, Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 7514) to provide for a site 
and public building at Decatur, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 7515) for the purchase of a 
suitable site and the erection of a Federal building for the 
United States post office at Morehead City, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7517) providing for the survey of a pro- 


posed canal from the navigable waters of Goose Creek to the | 


navigable waters of Jones Bay in Pamlico County, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7518) to appropriate the sum of $5,000 
for equipp 
at Newbern, N. C.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7519) appropriating the sum of $20,000 
for repairs and improvement of the roadway to the national 
cemetery at Newbern, N. C.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (IH. R. 7520) for the survey of Neuse River, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Bivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7521) to provide for terms of the United 
States district court at Goldsboro, N. C.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7522) for the erection of a monument to 
Gen. James Moore upon Moores Creek battle gronnd, N. C.; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 7523) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to furnish one condemned cannon to T. J. Hungerford 
Post, No. 39, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wis- 


consin, at Spring Green, Wis.; to the Committee on Military | 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of 


Affairs. 

By Mr. KINDEL: Resolution (H. Res. 228) to investigate the 
alleged dissolution of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific Rail- 
road merger, and other matters; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Resolution (H. Res. 229) directing the 
Postmaster General to inform the House what steps have been 
taken toward readjustment of compensation of star-route and 
screen-wagon contractors on account of the establishment of 
the parcel post, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


By Mr. TOWNER: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 15) | 


proposing mediation under the provisions of The Hague conven- 
tion between the contending forces in the Republic of Mexico, 
on the part of the Governments of the Republics of Brazil, 


Argentina, and the United States; to the Committee on Foreign | 


Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
120) providing for the appointment of a joint committee from 
the Senate and House of Representatives to consider the ques- 
tions of banking and currency; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced.and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 7524) granting a pension 
to Lovina Hissong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7525) granting a pension to Francena 
Brokaw ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7526) granting an increase of pension to 
John T. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7527) granting an increase of pension to 
George Brenizer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7528) granting an increase of pension to 
George Van Atta; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING (by request): A bill (H. R. 7529) au- 
thorizing the appointment cf Joseph Westesson, a professor of 
mathematics, with the rank of lieutenant, United States Navy, 
on the retired list; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FAISON: A bill (H. R. 7530) granting an increase of 
ponon to Joseph A. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 


and maintaining a Weather Bureau observatory | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7531) granting a pension te Elza Lawrence; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7582) granting a pension to Zebulon A. 
Pyatt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7583) for the relief of Salem Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, Wayne County, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7534) for the relief of the trustees of 
Presbyterian Church, Newbern, N. C.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7535) for the relief of R. W. Williamson, 
administrator de bonis non of the estate of William Ward, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7536) for the relief of the trustees of 
Salem Church, Wayne County, N. C.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7537) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 
Barfield, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7538) for the relief of the heirs of Mary 
Everitt, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7539) for the relief of the estate of Benja- 
min C. Smith, deceased, W. W. Smith, administrator; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7540) for the relief of the estate of Seth 
Waters; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7541) for the relief of Samuel J. White; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7542) for the relief of W. T. Hawkins; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7543) for the relief of Frederick Pate; to 
the Committee on War Claims. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7544) for the relief of Faris Nassef, a 
naturalized citizen of the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7545) for the relief of the heirs of John B. 
Wolf; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7546) for the relief of Zadock Paris; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7547) for the relief of Maj. Paul C. Hutton, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7548) to correct the military record of 
James B. Waters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7549) to carry into effect the findings of 


George W. Perry, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7550) to carry into effect the findings of 


| the Court of Claims in case of Methodist Episcopal Church 


South, of Beaufort, N. C.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Albo, a bill (H. R. 7551) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Methodist 
Episeopal Church South, of Morehead City, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7552) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the Hood 
Swamp Baptist Church, of Wayne County, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 7553) for the relief of the 
estate of Moses M. Bane; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 7554) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Brady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7555) granting an increase of pension to 
Ford Cusey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 7556) granting a pension to 


i George F. Flinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7557) for the relief of Charles L. 
Schroeder; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 7558) for the relief of 
George W. Beavers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7559) granting 
an increase of pension to Gustay Shultz; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRKPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 7560) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 7561) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7562) granting an increase of pension to 
William Wippow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 7563) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel L. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 7564) granting an increase of 
pension to George D. Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7565) granting an increase of pension to 
Ben yan Steinburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7566) granting an increase of pension to 
Oliver M. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7567) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7568) granting an increase of pension to 
William Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7569) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelia S. Greenwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7570) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Anna Yohum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7571) granting an increase of pension to 
Lee Henning; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7572) granting a pension to Virginia Dick- 
inson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7573) granting a pension to Emma E. 
Stacey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a Lill (H. R. 7574) granting a pension to Bert E. Lock- 
wood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7575) granting a pension to Annie Twiggs; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7576) granting a pension to Addie M. Mun- 
roe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7577) granting a pension to Belle S. Gould; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7578) granting a pension to Carrie Record ; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7579) granting a pension to Lucy Cole- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 7580) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7581) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin L. Sheppard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7582) granting an increase of pension to 
Benton Braden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7583) granting 
a pension to Tela K. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 7584) to relinquish 
and quitclaim to L. J. Anderson, of Pensacola, Fla., his heirs 
and assigns, and Eva M. Anderson, of Pensacola, Fla., her heirs 
and assigns, respectively, all right, title, interest, and claim of 
the United States in, to, and on certain properties in the city 
of Pensacola, Escambia County, Fla.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 7585) for the relief of 
George E. Mansfield; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7586) granting a pension to James A. 
Gaffney; to the Commitee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7587) granting a pension to Julia Ward; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7588) granting a pension to Joshua H. 
Brackett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7589) granting a pension to Clarence E. 
Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7590) granting a pension to Kate B. 
Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7591) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Barlow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, of Peoria, Ill, favoring improvement 
in living conditions of our seamen; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Society of Automobile Engineers, protest- 
ing against the passage of the Oldfield bill; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Also, petition of the North Carolina Pine Association, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 5773; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, Ill., favoring restriction of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of the Anacortes 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures of Anacortes, Wash., 
favoring the passage of legislation making an appropriation for 
the improvement of the Edison Slough; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the city council of Vancouver, Wash., asking 
permission to build an electric railway through Vancouver Bar- 


racks without requiring the paving of the roadway; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the South Bend Commercial Club of Wash- 
ington, favoring the fortification of Willapa Harbor; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Petition of the Japanese residents 
of Hawaii, protesting against the removal of the duty on sugar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of the Friends of Bird Protection, 
of Omaha, Nebr.. protesting against the Senate amendment for 
plumage proviso and favoring House proviso; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONERGAN; Petition of the Association of German 
Authors in America, of No. 1 Broadway, New York, protesting 
against the 15 per cent import duty on books published in for- 
eign languages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, protesting against the 
passage of the workmen’s compensation law; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., relative to legislation to extend the 
authority of the locomotive boiler inspection division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Inventors’ Guild, protesting against the 
passage of the Oldfield bill; to the Committee on Patents, 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Peoria, III., favoring restriction of immigration ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. - 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotives [Firemen 
and Enginemen, Peoria, III., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation requiring headlights of a certain candlepower on all 
locomotives; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Peoria, Ill, favoring the passage of legislation to 
improve the living conditions of our seamen in the merchant 
marine; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
protesting against the passage of any of the proposed workmen’s 
compensation bills now before the House; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, III., protesting against the Austria-Hungary duty 
on cottonseed oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of legislation exempting associations 
not organized for profit, but for the general good of a com- 
8 from the income: tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of the New York Zoological Society, New York, 
favoring the passage of legislation preventing the importation 
of wings, plumes, skins, etc., of wild birds for commercial use; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of Orts-Verband, of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., protesting against a duty on books in foreign languages; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of the Central Labor 
Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring Government manufacture of 
coe plate for the battleships; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


SENATE. Í 
` Wepnespay, August 20, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
appointed, in accordance with the proyisions of the Indian ap- 
propriation act approved June 30, 1913, Mr. STEPHENS of Texas 
and Mr. BURKE of South Dakota members of the commission 
to investigate the question of tuberculosis among the Indians in 
connection with an inquiry into the necessity and feasibility of 
establishing, equipping, and maintaining a tuberculosis sani- 
tarium in New Mexico, and an inquiry into the necessity and 
feasibility of procuring impounded waters for the Yakima In- 
dian Reservation. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had appointed, in accordance with the provisions of the Indiar 
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appropriation act approved June 30, 1913, Mr. STEPHENS of 
Texas, Mr. Carrer, and Mr. Burke of South Dakota members 
of the joint commission to investigate Indian affairs. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1353) to authorize the board of county commissioners 
of Okanogan County, Wash., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Okanogan River at or near the town of 
Malott, with amendments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 1681. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Red Lake River, in township 153 north, range 40 
west, in Red Lake County, Minn.; 

H. R. 1985. An act to authorize the county of Aitkin, Minn., to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Aitkin County, 
Minn. ; 

H. R. 3406. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at Orange, Tex.; 

H. R. 5891. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River at Newport, Ark.; 

H. R. 6878. An act to authorize Robert W. Buskirk, of Mate- 
wan, W. Va., to bridge the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at 
Matewan, Mingo County, W. Va., where the same forms the 
boundary line between the States of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky; and 

H. R. 6582. An act to authorize the city of Fairmont to con- 
struct and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at or 
near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia. 


MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of Local Union 
No. 205, Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., remonstrating against an increase in the 
internal-revenue tax on cigars, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented memorials of Local Unions Nos. 22, 340, 46, 
167, and 69, Cigar Makers’ International Union of America, of 
Three Rivers, Detroit, Traverse City, Grand Rapids, and 
Owasso, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the 
importation of cigars free of duty from the Philippine Islands, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3015) designating certain lands as “The Parthe- 
non”; to the Committee on the Library. 

A bill (S. 8016) granting permission to Capt. Dorr F. Tozier 
to accept a gift from the King of Great Britain; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

On motion of Mr. Kern, it was 


Ordered, That Senator Joun F. SHAFROTH, of Colorado, be ap 
a member of the Committee on the Beg anaes in place of 
Martine of New Jersey, who has resigned therefrom. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. PENROSE. I desire to submit an amendment to the 
pending tariff bill in the natare of a substitute for Schedule K. 
I will take this opportunity of saying that this amendment is 
the same as the one introduced by me in the last Congress, 
which received nearly all the then majority votes in this Cham- 
ber. I ask that the amendment may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

Mr. PENROSE. I submit also an amendment to the same 
bill relative to the hosiery paragraph of the cotton schedule. I 
ask that it may lie on the table. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The following resolutions come 
over from the preceding day. 

The SECRETARY. Senate resolution 162, by Mr. PENROSE: 

Resolved, That the President be requested 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask that those two resolutions may lie on 
the table until I cal] them up, if there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

The Secretary. Senate resolution 164, by Mr. POINDEXTER. 

Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] is not present, 
and I ask that the resolution may go over. I will make the 
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same request the Senator from Pennsylvania has made. I ask 
that the resolution may lie on the table until called up by my 
colleague. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 
IMPORTATIONS IN AMERICAN VESSELS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolution 165, coming over from yesterday. 

Senate resolution 165, submitted yesterday by Mr. Jones, was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit to the 
Senate copies of all protests filed eae porarraph J, subdivision 7, of 
Section IV (V as amended), of H. R. 3321, “An act to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 

ses,” together with copies of all correspondence that bas passed 
etween this country and any foreign country relating thereto, and 
coples of any report or reports prepared or made thereon by any officer 
of the United States; the subject referred to being the provision in the 
tariff bill provine for a discount of 5 per cent on all duties on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported by vessels admitted to registration 
under the laws of the United States. 

Mr. JONES. It was suggested by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILIAus!] yesterday that the words “if not incom- 
patible with the public interest“ should be inserted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to make that suggestion. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to the insertion of those 
words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

THE SUGAR SCHEDULE. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed with the consideration of House bill 3321. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent that the Chair lay before the Senate 
House bill 3321. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from North Carolina if he will defer just a moment? 

I desire to state, Mr. President, that I was very much im- 
pressed with the intense earnestness of the address of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] yesterday on the 
sugar schedule. I have thought over in my mind a good many 
times the picture of desolation and sadness that was depicted 
for the western plains that are now or recently have been in 
the culture of beets. I realize and appreciate that it was the 
voice of an honest, conscientious, and earnest man in the behalf 
of that which he deemed right. That that address was the 
opinion and judgment of one with patriotic purposes I have no 
doubt, yet of one who was prejudiced in favor of the theory 
as well as the practice of protection. , 

Lest this thought shall go to the public and find lodgment in 
their minds and hearts without the least thought of contradic- 
tion, a matter has come to me within a few hours that I deemed 
it but fair to the people of the United States should be stated 
to them. Within the past few hours I have been in conversa- 
tion with a gentleman largely versed in the western interests, 
largely versed in both the culture and planting of sugar beets 
and sugar cane and the manufacture thereof, a man whose judg- 
ment certainly should be taken for something. 

I have realized the criticisms that ‘my friend from Utah 
made, but within a few hours it has been my privilege to have 
been in conversation with no less a gentleman than Rudolph 
Spreckels. Mr. Rudolph Spreckels had just arrived here from 
the Pacific coast. I asked him what he felt was the feeling of 
the people in the West and in California and on the Pacific coast 
with reference to the tariff bill. His statement to me was in 
these words, plain and flat: “I feel that the bill will be well 
received and thoroughly appreciated by the people of California. 
It is in line with that which you have promised and in line with 
that which the people had reason to anticipate.” - 

I then said, “Mr. Spreckels, I want to ask your judgment. 
I have heard and we all have heard and the Senate has heard 
pictures of the doleful conditions that would take place from the 
abandonment of beet-sugar planting. I want to ask if, in your 
judgment, that will be the case?” He said, “I can see nothing 
of the kind.” I asked him if he felt that the sugar mills would 
close in dearth of beet culture. He said they would not, that 
there are some mills which should close, there is no doubt. 
Then I asked him as to the situation in Louisiana. He said, 
“T feel that in Louisiana they have had no legitimate and just 
right for many years to have been protected as they have been.” 

I then said, “ Now, Mr. Spreckels, as to Hawaii, what is the 
situation there?” He said, “I am glad you have raised that 
question. I used to be an owner and a planter in Hawaii.” I 
asked, “Are you still not an owner and planter and refiner?” 
He said, “ No, sir; I am out of sugar, and have been for a num- 
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ber of years.” He said Hawail will prosper, anyway; their 
profits are inordinate; that whatever the tariff, the conditions, 
and the soll are such that their profits are inordinate, and will 
represent in many instances as high as 80 per cent. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit a question at this 
point? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has quoted a very distinguished 
gentleman. In order that the Senate may know the impartiality 
of this witness, I would be glad if the Senator from New Jersey 
could inform the Senate what was the amount of his cam- 
paign contribution to Mr. Wilson's candidacy. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know nothing of that. I 
know the fact, however, that he has been the greater part of 
his life a most staunch and stalwart Republican. It is true, 
I believe, that as God gave him wisdom he saw the light of day 
and he did vote for Woodrow Wilson. I believe I have heard— 
I do not know of my own knowledge—that he may have con- 
tributed some money to the Democratic campaign. But be that 
as it may, the position is pretty well established, I feel, in the 
minds of the people that there can be no justification for taxing 
100,000,000 people inordinately in order to enrich a few. I 
belieye the public will indorse and sustain the action of the 
Democratic Party in this very controversy for a lower tariff. 

Now, this is a view that many of us now have, and I present 
it in contrast with the desperate picture that has been drawn for 
us day after day, and the desperate picture that was drawn by 
the distinguished Senator from Utah, I am willing to admit 
patriotically in his own judgment and conscience. There are 
many things I feel in common with him. I love your earnestness 
and I love your intensity. I would not giye a rush for a man 
who had no convictions, and I would give less for a man who 
had convictions and had not the courage to stand up and 
defend them. But I do believe that the Senator from Utah 
has been misguided. I want that the public may know that 
there is another side to this question, and that gentlemen who 
are in close touch with this great sugar industry and who can 
view it as readily as can the Senator from Utah see no result 
of desolation and sadness and woe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one word. I wish to say 
to the Senator from New Jersey that I appreciate his kind 
reference to me, and I do want to say that I have the highest 
respect for the Senator from New Jersey, because I believe 
him absolutely honest in his belief in free trade on many, many 
of the items produced in this country. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a Senator on the other side of 
the Chamber who is so consistent in his politcial views affecting 
the tariff as is the Senator from New Jersey. 

However, Mr. President, I do believe that the people of 
California haye just as much confidence in the judgment of her 
two Senators as they have in that of Mr. Spreckels, a man who 
is directly interested in seeing that we have free sugar. 

I do not know the situation in California as well as I do in 
the State of Utah, but I want to say to the Senator from New 
Jersey if ever I spoke the truth in my life as I understand it 
and as I see it I presented it yesterday to the Senate on the 
sugar question. 

I am not going to discuss the question any further, I will 
let the people of California judge between the views expressed 
by the two Senators from that State and those of Mr. Spreckels, 
expressed through the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, since the Senator from New 
Jersey has seen fit to raise this question I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that Mr. Spreckels, whom 
he bas cited as a witness, is distinctly a beneficiary of this tariff 
bill. We have heard a great deal, with much unction, of con- 
sultation and conferences in past years with the beneficiaries of 
tariff legislation. 

I had not intended to bring it up, but since the Senator from 
New Jersey has been consulting with Mr. Spreckels for the last 
two or three days, I happen to have here a 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Quite to the contrary, sir, 
I only saw him a few hours ago. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have seen the Senator in his company a 
number of times. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I think the Senator’s vision 
must be utterly in error. I have met him but once in my life. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator seemed to be on very intimate 
terms with him when I saw them together yesterday. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is very possible. I was 
reasonably close to him and trying to gather what information 
I could to offset the unfortunate stories of calamity which have 
been stated by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. PENROSE]. 


Mr. PENROSE. I should like to know from the Senator from 
New Jersey whether Mr, Spreckels authorized him to repeat 
the conversation which he has given to the Senate this morning. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say that first Mr. 
Spreckels told me this, and a few moments afterwards I thought 
how bright in comparison with the clouds that have been de- 
picted; and I said to myself, Great heavens, a thousand men 
and women in our land who are interested would love to hear 
that story!” ‘Then I went back to Mr. Spreckels, and it may 
be the Senator—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the Senator has seen him twice? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. You may have it so, but it 
was within a few minutes, and perhaps the Senator was near by, 
and through the crack of a door heard the conversation. 

Mr. PENROSE. I saw the Senator talking with him in the 
corridor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Now, this is my authority 
and authorization. Then it was that I said, “Mr. Spreckels, I 
have been impressed with that which you told me, which is so 
in contradiction to those things we have heard. I want to know 
if I may use that.” I recited it over and over, and his acqui- 
escence was entire and complete. If the Senator needs any fur- 
ther evidence, God knows where he will get it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the Senator admits that instead of 
seeing Mr. Spreckels once, he has seen him twice? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Call it what you may. 

Mr. PENROSE. When I saw them together there was ervi- 
dently an affinity of two kindred souls that had long been parted 
and now had met and talked in mutual interest. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am very fond of kindred 
souls. It isa good part of my make-up. I have met the Senator 
sometimes pleasantly and kindredly and I would love to meet 
him more. 

Mr. PENROSE. Since the Senator from New Jersey has seen 
fit to cite the testimony of Mr. Spreckels against the unanimous 
testimony of the growers of Louisiana, who are threatened with 
destruction and will be destroyed, and against the unanimous 
testimony of the beet-sugar growers and manufacturers of the 
western country, whose industry has been started after so much 
experiment and so much labor and trouble, with the encourage- 
ment of the Federal Government; since he has seen fit to cite 
the case of this one man, distinctly a beneficiary under the bill, 
I desire to call his attention and that of the Senate in this con- 
nection to Mr. Spreckels’s record. It will not take long. 

The agitation for free sugar has been conducted for a number 
of years by Mr. F. C. Lowry, acting as the secretary of an al- 
leged organization known as the Committee of Wholesale Gro- 
cers. Mr. Lowry was the sales agent for the Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Co., the head of which is Mr. Claus A. Spreckels. Mr. 
Lowry admitted that $16,000 had been expended by him in the 
effort to work up a sentiment for free sugar. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. “By him.” 

Mr. PENROSE. By Mr. Lowry 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is all right. 

Mr. PENROSE. Representing Mr. Spreckels. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. You are saying “ represent- 
ing Mr. Spreckels.” He does not say that he represents Mr. 
Spreckels. 

Mr. PENROSE. In other words, this spontaneous sentiment 
coming from the American consumer was aroused at an expense 
of $16,000, admitted to have been expended, and how much 
more has been expended we are not informed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did he say he was the agent of Claus 
Spreckels? ‘ 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was not talking about Claus 
Spreckels; I was talking and distinctly stated that it was 
Rudolph Spreckels. 2 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Pennsylvania has the wrong 
Spreckels. 

Mr. PENROSE. I want to giye the history of the whole 
Spreckels connection. 

In the last political campaign, Mr. Spreckels contributed 
$5,000 to the Democratic campaign fund toward the election of 
President Wilson. In California, Rudolph Spreckels, brother of 
Claus A. Spreckels, had charge of the California Republican 
Wilson organization. He contributed large sums in financing 
it and had numerous meetings under its auspices throughout the 
State. I should say that fully $5,000 was expended by Mr. 
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Rudolph Spreckels in his efforts in behalf of Mr. Wilson in 
California. This is a horrible narrative of beneficiary tariff 
legislation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not responsible for any- 
thing Claus Spreckels says. 
Spreckels told me. 


I simply stated what Rudolph 
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Mr. PENROSE. 
later on. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
just confine himself to Rudolph. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator will get Claus in due time. 

Both these brothers believe in free sugar—at $5,000 apiece. 
They are antagonistic to their two elder brothers, John D. 
Spreckels and Adolph B. Spreckels. In fact, there has been a 
family feud among these brothers that extends over a period of 
years. At one time their father; Claus Spreckels, sr., disowned 
his two younger sons. He had presented them with some stocks 
in Hawaiian sugar companies and for some reason he became 
dissatisfied with the action of his younger sons regarding these 
stocks and brought a suit in the California courts to recoyer the 
stocks upon the ground that the gift of the stock was not joined 
in by his wife and that under the California law this failure on 
the wife’s part to join in the gift invalidated the gift. The 
Supreme Court, however, held that the law which had been 
relied upon applied only to real estate. 

Toward the close of his life Claus A. Spreckels, sr., made up 
with his younger sons and disinherited his two elder sons. 
The will is still in litigation. It is an interesting family, Mr. 
President. 

It is within the range of possibility that the bitter fight that 
is being waged by these younger sons of Claus Spreckels, sr., 
against their elder brothers is due to family hatred and a de- 
sire to ruin the two elder sons by the two younger sons, The 
two elder sons are interested in Hawaiian plantations and in 
the beet-sugar mills of California. I am informed and I be- 
lieve that the two elder sons are not interested in any refineries 
whatever. 

The testimony that was brought out before the Hardwick 
committee shows that if the duty on sugar were removed ab- 
solntely we could produce neither cane nor beets in this coun- 
try; that this removal of the duty would absolutely destroy the 
industry in this country, and that the people interested in the 
refineries would approve of such a course. You will find some- 
thing to this effect on page 292 of the Hardwick committee 
hearings; you will also find some evidence of this kind on pages 
1195 and 1196 of the same hearings. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this bitterness on the part 
of Claus A. Spreckels and Rudolph Spreckels against John D. 
Spreckels and Adolph B. Spreckels has a good deal to do with 
the action of the former in trying to break down the beet-sugar 
industry of this country and the cane-sugar industry of Hawaii. 
Tt would mean practically ruin for John D. and Adolph B. 
Spreckels if-such a law were passed. The fact that Claus A. 
Spreckels contributed $5,000 toward the Wilson campaign and 
Rudolph Spreckels probably spent as much for the election of 
Wilson in California, it seems to me, would ‘indicate that the 
attitude of the administration in supporting free sugar so ener- 
getically after the President's partisans had accepted these con- 
tributions is more reprehensible than is the action of those men 
whose money is inyested in the sugar industry in this country 
and the Hawaiian Islands, and whose presence in Washington 
to protect their investments has been denounced as “an in- 
sidious lobby.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I only desire to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if I had any thought of working up a family tree 
I would neyer look any further than to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. He certainly has worked up the Spreckels family 
tree and its finesse; but I want to know who signed this com- 
munication. You know signing a communication means every- 
thing. Only a few days ago I presented a communication with 
reference to Pennsylvania, and the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania asked that it be expunged from the Recorp and. 
if possible, obliterated from the hearing of the Senate, simply 
because it came here without a signature. 

I do not care what Mr. Claus Spreckels may say, nor do I care 
about the family alliances and connections, nor the quarrels 
that the Spreckels family have had; but I do say that what I 
have stated was the statement of Rudolph Spreckels, and in his 
desire for free sugar he is not alone. Many other people, and 
there were a great many in Pennsylvania 

Mr. PENROSE. I never heard of one. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, well, your hearing was 
poor at times. You have lived so long in the clang and the 
riveting of the boiler and in the clang of the machine shop that 
you know of nothing else of the cry of humanity. The welding 
of a plate and the riveting of a boiler had more charms for 
you than the cry of struggling and of suffering humanity. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. The boilers that are being riveted in Penn- 
sylvania are daily growing fewer in number. 


The Senator will get acquainted with Claus 
Yes; but the Senator will 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Are they? Just let me read 
something to you which I haye here. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I will state for the informa- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] that Cali- 
fornia has 11 beet-sugar factories, which have been erected at 
a cost of $20,000,000, and the disbursements for labor and beets 
have aggregated $15,000,000 a year, thereby giving a market to 
many farmers and employment to many laborers. Two other 
factories have been projected, which will not be built if this 
bill passes in its present form, and it will be impossible for 
those now in existence to continue to manufacture beet sugar 
under prospective conditions. ` 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. One moment—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent for the consideration of the tariff bill. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3821) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to say that I hope 
we shall go on with the cotton schedule. In that connection 
I wish to add that so anxious are Senators on this side of 
the Chamber to make progress with the bill that on yesterday, 
when we had the sugar schedule under consideration, we re- 
frained from any discussion, and I hope that we shall not now 
go back to the sugar schedule and enter into a discussion of it 
to-day. I ask that we proceed with the reading of the bill, 
Schedule I being the one under consideration, as I understand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
statement made by the Senator from North Carolina, my atten- 
tion being diverted for a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that on yesterday we were 80 
anxious on this side to proceed with the bill that a number of 
Senators refrained from speaking when the sugar schedule was 
up, and that I hoped we would not go back to it to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then there is a “conspiracy of silence” 
on the other side of the Chamber? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator can char- 
acterize it as he pleases. I have just made a plain statement 
that we did not consume the time of the Senate yesterday in 
discussing the sugar schedule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think that is agreeable 
to this side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 73, after line 7, the committee pro- 
pose to strike out paragraph 255, as follows: 

255. Cotton thread and carded yarn, combed yarn, warps, or warp 
arn, whether on beams or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or in any other 
‘orm, except spool thread of cotton, crochet, Se and embroidery 
cottons, hereinafter provided for, shall be subject to the following rates 
of duty : Nos. 1 to 9, inclusive, 5 per cent ad valorem; Nos, 10 to 19, in- 
clusive, oa per cent ad valorem; Nos. 20 to 39, inclusive, 10 per cent ad 
valorem ; Nos. 40 to 49, inclusive, 15 per cent ad valorem; Nos. 50 to 
59, inclusive, 174 per cent ad valorem; Nos. 60 to 99, inclusive, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; No. 100 and over, 25 per cent ad valorem. Cotton 
card laps, roping, sliver, or roving, 10 per cent ad valorem; cotton 
waste and flocks manufactured or otherwise advanced in value, 5 per 
cent ad valorem. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


255. Cotton thread and carded yarn, warps, or warp yarn, whether 

beams or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or in any other form, not 
combed, bleached, dyed, mercerized, or colored, except spool thread of 
cotton, crochet, darning and embroidery cottons, hereinafter provided 
for, shall be subject to the following rates of duty: 

Numbers up to and including No. 9, 5 per cent ad valorem; exceed- 
ing No. 9 and not exceeding No. 19, 74 per cent ad valorem; exceeding 
No. 19 and not exceeding No. 39, 10 per cent ad valorem ; exceeding No. 
39 and not exceeding No. 49, 15 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 49 
and not exceeding No. 59, 174 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 59 
and not exceeding No. 79, 20 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 79 and 
not exceeding No. 99, 25} per cent ad valorem ; exceeding No. 99 and 
not exceeding No. 199, 25 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 199, 20 
per cent ad valorem. tt combed, bleached, dyed, mercerized, or colored 
they shall be subject to the following rates of duty ; Numbers up to and 
includi: No. 9, Tå per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 9 and not ex- 
ceeding No. 19, 10 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 19 and not 
exceeding No. 39, 124 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 39 and not 
exceeding No. 49, 174 per cent ad valorem ; exceeding No. 49 and not ex- 
o. 59, 20 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 59 and not 
No. 79, 224 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No, 79 and not ex- 
Yo. 99, 25 r cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 99 and not 
exceeding No. 199, 273 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 199, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. Cotton waste and flocks, manufactured or otherwise 
advanced in value, cotton card laps, roping, sliver, or roving, 5 per 
cent ad valorem. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 


on 
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Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, if I understood the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Santa] correctly, yesterday afternoon 
he announced that it was his intention, or it might be his 
intention later on, to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, and in view of that fact—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have determined not to offer it. 
On looking into the matter further we do not think it necessary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We were doubtful whether the 
¿word “combed” properly fell into the class where it appears; 
but we now think it does, and for that reason we leave it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and paragraph 256 was 
read, as follows: 

256. Spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroide cot- 
tons, on spools, reels, or bails, or in skeins, cones, or tubes, or any 
other form, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the committee has 
authorized me to offer, after the word “form,” in line 14, an 
amendment reading: 

Not exceeding 600 yards in length. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator please repeat 
the suggested amendment? 
| Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In line 14, after the word “ form,” 
to insert the words “not exceeding 600 yards in length.” 
| It was believed that longer threads would cause trouble in 
(classification and that by limiting the number of yards covered 
iby this section it would simplify the enforcement of the section 
and prevent an effort to bring in under this section yarns that 
were not really intended to be covered by it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, all darning cotton and embroidery cot- 
tons or cottons on spools or reels or balls or skeins, in order to 
come in under this paragraph, must be under 600 yards? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; the others will take their classi- 
fication under the general yarn count. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the present law applying to 
these same items contains the clause, containing less than 600 
yards.” I think the amendment ought to be adopted. In this 
[connection I will ask the Senator if he has taken into consid- 
¿eration the suggestion which I offered last night adding the 
proviso: 

That in no case shall the duty be assessed upon a less number of 
“yards than is marked on the spools, reels, cones, fut , skeins, or balls. 
| Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Our inquiry led us to conclude that 
this was not necessary, for the reason that most of these goods 
are shipped in by standard houses; they are sold under the 
names of the houses and on their reputation, and we were ad- 
vised that there is no danger of the trouble feared by the 
Senator. 

| Mr. SMOOT. Really the insertion of the words in this bill 
can do no harm. 

| Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This amendment will carry the 
| paragraph into conference; and if, on further inquiry, we con- 
| clude that it is necessary to do so, we can provide for it in 
conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator that even in 
conference that provision can not be incorporated if it be not 
placed in the bill in the House or in the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not taken up that further 
proposition for the reason stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia on behalf of the 
committee to the paragraph. 

The Srecnerary. On page 75, paragraph 256, line 14, after 
the word “form,” it is proposed to insert “not exceeding 600 
yards in length.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

` Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I also desire to offer an amend- 
ment to be inserted after the word “form,” in paragraph 256. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
will kindly suspend for a moment. It is impossible for the Chair 

to hear anything that the Senator from Rhode Island has been 
saying, on account of the disturbance in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I said that I also desired to 
offer an amendment to paragraph 256, to be inserted after the 
word “form,” in the following words: “ Shall pay the same rate 
of duty as tho single yarns of which they are composed, but not 
less than,” so that it would read, “ but not less than 15 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the committee amendment would first be in order. The question 
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is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Rhode Island is in order. 

Mr.. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the adoption of that amend- 
ment, I think, would make it necessary for me to move that 
paragraph 256 be stricken out and that in place of it there be 
inserted: 

Spool thread of cotton, crochet, darning, and embroldery cottons, on 
8 reels, or balls, or in skeins, cones, or tubes, ie any other 
orm 

And here are the words I wish to insert 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the Senator’s amendment is perfectly germane to the paragraph 
of the bill under consideration, but his amendment would strike 
out the words “ not exceeding 600 yards,” which have been in- 
serted on motion of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not ask to strike out those words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that; but 
the adoption of the amendment proposec by the Senator would 
have the effect of striking them out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, would not this be the par- 
liamentary situation: The amendment of the committee agreed 
to and then the Senator from Rhode Island moves to substitute 
the provision he has read for the committee provision as 
amended as a substitute for that paragraph? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think on further consideration, Mr. Presl- 
dent, the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia some- 
what confused me, and I will: offer the amendment to follow 
the words inserted on motion of the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “length,” in the amendment 
just agreed to, it is proposed to insert: 


Shall pay the same rate of duty as the single yarns of which they 
are composed, but not less than. a tie 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, in explanation of the amend- 
ment which I have offered, last night at the time the session 
adjourned I was discussing the discrimination exhibited in this 
paragraph against threads as compared with all other forms of 
cotton yarns. I had shown that thread was composed of what 
is ordinarily known as cotton yarn by taking two or more single 
strands of yarn and twisting them together to form a thread; 
that in the great majority of cases the single yarns paid a 
higher rate of duty than 15 per cent, and that the cost of twist- 
ing the single yarns into thread was, in most instances, as large 
as the total cost of changing cotton into yarn. ; 

On the subject of discrimination, of which the duty on yarns 
is one of the most glaring instances to be found in the cotton 
schedule, I want to take this opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a very remarkable memorial which was 
sent to this body a few days ago, signed by 96 of the leading 
distributors of textile fabrics in New York and elsewhere, pro- 
testing against the discrimination in this schedule. They rep- 
resent, in a large measure, the wholesale textile trade of the 
United States. They are importers; they are commission mer- 
chants; they are jobbers of all kinds of textile fabrics. Among 
them are many of the best-known names in the United States. 
I will only instance one of them as a sample of the whole—the 
firm of H. B. Claflin & Co.—which is one of the largest im- 
porters of textile fabrics in this country, which is one of the 
largest users of all classes of textiles, and not of cotton alone. 
I mention that name as a sample of the signers of the petition. 

What I wish to call attention to is what they are protesting 
against. They are not protesting against a change in the duty, 
in the case of the silk schedule, from 55 per cent to 45 per cent, 
although they are large users of silk goods. They are not 
protesting against a reduction of the protective duty upon 
woolen goods from in the neighborhood of 50 or 60 per cent to 35 
per cent. They are protesting in this emphatic way solely on 
account of the gross discrimination which has been made with 
regard to these three sister industries in reducing the duties 
cn cotton fabrics from between 50 and 60 per cent to 16 per 
cent. They are protesting against the injustice of treating so 
differently one industry, as is done in this bill, by putting upon 
cottons a duty of only one-half of what is put upon woolens, 
and only one-third of what is put upon silks. 

I offer this amendment, not for the purpose of putting the labor 
that is employed in the manufacture of cotton thread on a parity 
with the labor that is employed in making cotton yarn, but sim- 
ply so that the duty shall not be less than the duty on the raw 
material of thread. I think it is a subject that ought to have 
the consideration of the committee. X 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bacon Gronna orris Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Hitebcock Overman moot 
Borah Hollis age Sterling 
Brady Hughes Penrose Stone 
Brandegee James Perkigs Sutherland 
Bristow Jones Pittman anson 
Bryan Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Burton Kern Reed Thompson 
Chamberlain La Follette Robinson Thornton 
82 Lane Saulsbury 
Clark, Wyo Shafroth Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Sheppard Vardaman 
olt Lippitt Sherman Walsh 
Crawford ge Shively Warren i 
Fall MeLean Simmons Weeks 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga, Williams 


Mr. JAMES. My colleague, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Braprey], is detained from attendance here by rea- 
son of illness. He has a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I wish this announcement to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. Curtrerson] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont]. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrr]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, before the vote is 
taken I should like to ask the Senator in charge of this schedule 
whether or not the intimation made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island is correct—that without his proposed amendment and 
with the duty as carried in the bill the duty upon these com- 
‘pleted preducts will be less than the duty on the constituents 
that enter into them? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator probably was not here 
yesterday afternoon when we discussed this subject. That is 
true in some instances, but it is also true under the present 
law, under the specifics. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am not speaking of the present 
law. Attention has now been directed to the fact; and it occurs 
to me that if it is a fact this amendment or some amendment 
ought to be placed in the bill. It hardly seems the right levy- 
ing of a duty that the duty upon a raw product that enters 
into a manufactured product should be more than the duty upon 
the manufactured product itself. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The statement of the Senator is 
correct, that in some instances this duty is less than the duty 
on the yarn, and the same is the case now. The articles that 
come in are principally of the highest character, and there is 
more competition where the duty is less than 20 per cent under 
the specifics. We went into that matter pretty fully yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, while this schedule has a 
very important bearing upon a great industry in my own State. 
I do not propose to occupy more than a minute or two in dis- 
cussing it. I wish to put in the Recorp, however, a couple of 
statements which came to me some time ago regarding the in- 
dustry and which I think are of interest. 

Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, the well-known New York banker, 
who had recently been in England, gave out this statement: 


Business activity in England is at the high-water mark and there 
are no Spperent signs of recession. Undoubtedly her manufacturers 
ng 


are rush the making of s in the expectation of findi a 
prontabin 3 in the United States when the Underwood tariff bill 
omes a law 


Mr. Frank S. Turnbull, director of the Rogers-Peet Co., of 
New York, who has been consulting prominent manufacturers in 
Yorkshire, Scotland, and other places, said to the correspondent 
of the New York Sun in regard to the Underwood tariff bill: 

The feeling of manufacturers here is one of surprise that the cut 
in textile duties is so radical. They would have preferred a bill 
which was less drastic, for such a measure would have indicated per- 
1 stability. The English and Scotch manufacturers would 
like a er cent ad valorem duty. They will sell a much greater 
quantity of goods in the United States, but they will not put them- 
selves the expense of increasing their plants until they are cer- 
tain that the new tariff is to last. It would please them greatly if 
they were sure of that, and they would not have to hesitate to increase 
their plants. 

It seems from this testimony, which I give for what it is 
worth, that even the manufacturers in Great Britain are some- 
what alarmed at the tremendous cut that is made in this sched- 
ule, because they think that in the future, if another party 
comes into power, the present duties will be overturned and 
much larger duties imposed. Their feeling apparently is that 
if a less radical cut had been made it might have resulted in 


a law that would have been permanent so far as this industry 
is concerned, 

Personally I greatly regret that our Democratic friends have 
seen fit to strike so severe a blow as they have at this industry. 
I think I know what the result will be; but we are powerless 
on this side of the Chamber to prevent that result. All we can 
do is to record our votes, when we have an opportunity, against 
the provisions that have been incorporated in the bill regarding 
the different articles in this schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrr]. 

Mr. LIPPITT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 


i] may be stated, so that we may understand it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. On page 75, line 14, after the word “form” 
and after the comma, the Senate has already agreed to an 
amendment, proposed by the Senator from Georgia, adding the 
words “not exceeding 600 yards in length.” After the word 
“length ” the Senator from Rhode Island proposes to insert: 

Shall pay the same rate of duty as the single yarns of which they 
are composed, but not less than 

So that, if amended, it would read: 

Not less than 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Otiver]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Jounson] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMaAN]. I transfer that pair for the day to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Burrercu] and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] 
to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM]. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor l. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPRENSON]. I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] to the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. Worxs] and vote “ yea.” ‘ 

Mr. JONES. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER] is necessarily detained from the Chamber and that he 
is paired with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I will 
state that with reference to the votes yesterday my colleague 
was paired with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN], 
although I did not know it at the time. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Sur] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLperson]; that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is paired with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] ; that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Oxttver} is paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]; and that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
JACKSON} is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
CHILTON]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. RANsDELL] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 

Borah Crawford McCumber Smoot 
Brady Fall McLean 3 
Brandegee Gallinger Nelson Sutherland 
Bristow Gronna Norris Townsend 
Burton Jones Page Warren 
Catron re fe Penrose Weeks 
ciapp = = 2 5 —.— 
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NAYS—39, 
Ashurst Hughes Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bacon James eed Stone 
Bankhead Kern Robinson Swanson 
Bryan Lane Saulsbury Thomas 
Chamberlain Lea Shafroth Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Sheppard Thornton 
Fletcher Martine, N. J, Shields Va 
Gore Myers Shively Walsh 
Hitchcock Overman Simmons Williams 
Hollis Pittman Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—23. - 

Bradiey du Pont O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 
Burleigh Goff Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Chilton Jackson Owen Stephenson 
Culberson Johnson Poindexter Tillman 
Cummins Martin, Va. Ransdell Works 
Dillingham Newlands Root 


So Mr. Lirrrrr’s amendment was rejected. 
The next amendment of the committee was to strike out para- 
graph 257 in the following words: 


257. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
printed, Jacquard figured, or mercerized, containing yarn the highest 
number of which does not exceed No. 9, 74 per cent ad valorem; ex- 
ceeding No. 9 and not meau No. 19, 10 per cent ad valorem; exceed- 
ing No. 19 and not exceeding No. 39, 124 per cent ad valorem; exceed- 
ing No. 39 and not exceeding No, 49, 171 per cent ad valorem; exceed- 
ing No. 49 and not exceeding No. 59, 20 per cent ad valorem ; exceeding 
No. 59 and not exceeding No. 99, 28 per cent ad valorem ; exceeding No. 
99, 27) r cent ad valorem. Cotton cloth, when bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, Behe Jacquard figured, or mercerized: shall be 
subject to a duty of 24 per cent ad valorem in addition to the rates 
otherwise chargeable thereon. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


257. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted. woven- 
figured, or mercerized, containing yarns the highest number of which 
does not exceed No. 71 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 9 and 


not exceeding No. 19, 10 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 19 and 


not exceeding No. 39, 124 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 39 and 
not exceeding No. 49, 174 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 49 and 
not exceeding No. 59, 20 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 59 and not 
exceeding No. 79, 224 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 79 and not 
exceeding No. 99, 25 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 99, 274 per 
cent ad valorem, Cotton cloth when bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, printed, woven-figured, or mercerized, containing yarn the high- 
est number of which does not exceed No. 9, 10 per cent ad valorem ; 
exceeding No. 9 and not exceeding No. 19, 123 per cent ad valorem; 
exceeding number 19 and not ex ing No. 39, 15 per cent ad valorem ; 
exceeding No. 39 and not exceeding No. 49, 20 per cent ad valorem; 
exceeding No. 49 and not exceeding No. 59. 222 per cent ad valorem ; ex- 
ceeding No. 59 and not exceeding No, 79, 25 per cent ad valorem ; exceed- 
ng No. 79 and not exceeding No. 99, 274 per cent ad valorem ; exceeding 
Yo. 99, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the committee desires 
to change the amendment in two respects, in line 8 to substitute 
the word “average” for the word “highest,” so the estimate 
will be made by the average number of the yarns instead of the 
highest, and in line 22 again to substitute the word “average” 
for the word “ highest.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 76, line 8, before the word“ num- 
ber,“ strike out the word “highest” and insert the word“ aver- 
age,” and the same on line 22. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the pro- 
posed change will be made. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I wish to speak on that sub- 
ject. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia if he has 
figured or has any information upon how much he is reducing 
the duty upon cotton cloth by the amendments which he now 
proposes as compared with the duty which that same cloth 
would pay under the original amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Coupled with the amendment sug- 
gested, we desire also to amend paragraph 258, by adding in the 
seventeenth line, after the word “ included“: 

In counting the threads all piy yarns shall be separated into singles 
and the count taken of the total singles, 

The factors of count, length, condition, and weight shall be taken as 
found in the fabric as imported. 

We bave had the estimate made to which the Senator refers. 
We fing’ that in the large majority of the instances, even in the 
higher class goods, it makes no substantial effect upon the rate. 
The only goods upon which it affects the rate to any extent are 
the novelty goods, Later on we expect in connection with the 
damask paragraph to bring in an amendment, although we may 
have to pass it over to-day, making a special provision for those 
novelty cloths. I have quite a lengthy sheet here in which that 
estimate has been made, which I will be glad to submit to the 
Senate. The proposed amendment is largely for administrative 
purposes. It simplifies administration vastly beyond what it is 
under the present law and also under the pending bill. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, of course I appreciate the per- 
sonal compliment which is paid in this amendment. In the re- 
marks which I made to the Senate upon this question I pointed 
out that, although the method of classifying goods which is con- 
tained in the original amendment had been the policy of the 
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Democratic Party for more than two years, it was an impossi- 
bility of administration. The substitution of the simple word 
“average” for highest is a recognition of the fact that for 
two years they have been trying to put before this country 
something which they could not do; and there was no evidence 
of any change of that policy, if I may go so far as to say it, 
until I brought it to the attention of this bedy. 

But I also pointed out at that time that if they were going to 
adopt the policy which I suggested, and which is a very simple 
and a very much more perfect method of classification than the 
one they originally had, they should also accompany it by a 
differential between the duties that cloth pays and the duties 
that yarn pays as compared with the one they have. Between 
the duties on yarn in the bill reported to the Senate by the 
Finance Committee there is a difference of 2} per cent in each 
classification as represented in the chart which hangs against 
the wall. Where the duty on cloth is 10 per cent on cloth com- 
posed of No. 9 to 19, it would be 74 per cent for yarn, and so on. 

It is a matter of great practical difficulty to determine the 
fineness number of yarn in cloth. It is not a very difficult 
proposition to discover the average number of yarns in a piece 
of cloth, but when they classify their goods by the fineness 
number of which the fabric was made, as is very commonly the 
case, the yarn of the warp would be No. 35 or 33 and the filling 
would be No. 42 or 43 or 44, which are very common construc- 
tions, the rate of duty on that plece of cloth would be in the 
gray 20 per cent. Under the amendment which they have now 
proposed the rate of duty would be 173 per cent. In other 
words, by making the amendment in this form and without per- 
fecting it, as I took the liberty of indicating in my speech 
should be done, they are reducing the duty over the duty that 
they have proposed to levy. 

The occasion and reason for using the average number is be- 
cause that is simple to administer. In addition to making that 
average number and taking advantage of that easy administra- 
tion, which is very proper, they should also increase the differ- 
ential between cloth and yarn 24 per cent more than now 
exists. In other words, I am not asking for any more duty 
than they have proposed, but I do ask that if they adopt one 
suggestion of mine they will not destroy its effect and purpose 
by not adopting the companion suggestion that is a necessary 
and integral part of it. 

As I pointed out, in their method of applying the duty not 
merely would the duty be raised 24 per cent, but in some cases, 
by the presence of a very small amount of fine yarn cloth on 
which the average duty would not exceed under the now pro- 
posed change 17} per cent, would pay as high a duty as 25 per 
cent. I do not think that those cloths are entitled to the change, 
but I think it is very plain to anybody who will study this 
question that if they are going to make at this late hour, with- 
out adequate study of the question, a change in the plan they 
have steadily pursued for two years, they at least ought to 
accompany it with the other changes that will make the rate of 
duty they propose to pay on cotton cloth the equivalent of what 
they proposed to this body before they made this change. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out here over and over again 
that the duties on cotton fabrics are only one-third the duty of 
their sister industries of silk and wool, and now by putting in 
this amendment they propose to reduce those duties another 24 
per cent. That is not a fair way of perfecting a bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to take issue 
with the Senator from Rhode Island with reference to the feasi- 
bility of determining the highest yarn count. It has been dis- 
cussed by the Bureau of Standards and fully sustained by them, 
and also by a number of writers upon textiles in publications 
on that subject. It seemed, however, scarcely just that a prod- 
uct which might have only 5 per cent of a very high-class yarn 
and the balance of a low-class yarn should follow the 5 per cent 
instead of following the average whole. It is conceded by all 
that the average yarn count is the simplest of all plans. Our 
officers in the custombouses so believe. 

It can be explained, after working out a mathematical prob- 
lem which is somewhat difficult, that there is a simple and easy 
formula for applying the test as to the average number of yarns. 
The, officers of the Government have also been at work for some 
time upon the effect on the rate of taking the average yarn. 
I furnished the Senator quite a detailed statement made by them 
on the subject. 

It does reduce somewhat the duty, but, Mr. Presidenf, the re- 
port of the Tariff Board shows that the duties on cotton goods 
can be reduced and must be reduced yery substantially to bring 
them to a competitive basis. 

It is surprising to find how many of our cotton products are 
sold at the mills in the United States as cheap as they are in 
England. The chief benefit perhaps to the public from these 
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reductions will come through a suspensien of the system of sales 
after they leave the mill. So far as the mill owners are con- 
cerned, they will be perhaps less effective than they will be 
upon the trade where trade agreements exist that have carried 
the cost to the final consumer at high prices. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he has submitted this proposed change in its partial form 
to anybody who could be called a textile expert? In asking that 
question I do not mean by a textile expert a member of the 
board at the customhouse. They are not experts in the methods 
of applying tariff laws that have been written; they are not 
experts in the sense of knowing about the cost of cotton cloth 
and textile fabrics or the various changes in cost which come 
about in changes of fabric. Whom has the Senator consulted? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we have not con- 
sidered it from the standpoint of the cost of conversion, be- 
cause anyone who examines the report of the Tariff Board 
must be satisfied that it is practically impossible to handle 
fairly the subject from that standpoint. The varying cost of 
production of the same goods in this country at different mills 
is so great that when we go from the highest cost of production 
to the cheapest cost of production, the variation is startling. 
The matter has been considered, however, in connection with 
the relative selling prices abroad and here, and it has been con- 
sidered with reference to the character of threads in many of 
the cloths. The result worked out has been what I submitted 
to the Senator on the lengthy sheet that I gave him. The work 
has been done, of course—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will ask the Senator from Georgia if he 
will tell me whether he has consulted with any experts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was just going on to state that the 
work was done for us by representatives of the Government in 
the customhouse in New York and by the utilization of the re- 
ports of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Georgia to say that he recognized the fact that the amendment 
offered reduces the duties. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In some instances. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not a fact, Mr. President, that in nearly 
every instance it would reduce the duty about 24 per cent out- 
side of the first bracket? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; not as the figures were worked 
out and given to me. Of course. I do not pretend to have any 
personal knowledge on the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator knows, if 
he has had his attention called to it, that most of the eloths are 
made with the filling of one number and the warp of another 
number, and when the filling is finer or viee versa, it is to 
obtain a certain effect or finish upon the clothes. It seems to me, 
this being true, it will in many cases—I will not say in every 
ease, but at least.in a great many cases—bring the cloth, if 
the amendment offered by the Senator is adopted. to a lower 
bracket than the provision in paragraph 256 with the word 
“highest” used. If it does bring it within a lower bracket, 
then, of course, the Senator from Georgia must admit that it 
would be 23 per cent reduction. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of course if it lowers it, it lowers it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator would look it up I 
believe he would find by taking the average size of the yarns 
in a piece of cloth, in the warp and the filling, that in a majority 
oZ cases this would bring it into a lower bracket than the word 
uae ” would bring it under the paragraph as it stands 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As worked out for me by the ex- 
perts, there are few cases in which it brings it to a lower rate. 
As to these I took the Tariff Board’s report, and as to all ex- 
cept two or three I found the relative selling prices in England 
and the United States such that I felt that the reduced duty 
would only be competitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just take the case the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr] called attention to, which is 
an ordinary one. The warp of 35s and the filling of 42s— 
the average of those two would be 384s. Paragraph 257, as 
originally reported, would bring the duty based upon a 42 
thread within another bracket from 283, as the Senator knows. 
Those are very common numbers used in this country in the 
manufacture of cotton goods. As I think the Senator has 
already stated upon the floor, 70 per cent of them fall within 
this very bracket or the two brackets in which these sizes fall. 
If that is the case—and I have no doubt but that it is so—the 
change is going to result in a decreased duty of 23 per cent on 
the great bulk of American manufactured goods. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I was interested in one 
statement made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smiru] 


whieh he did not make entirely clear to me. I have come to the 
same conclusion that he has from reading the Tariff Beard re- 
port, that not only are many cotton goods sold as cheaply abroad 
as they are here, but that in some cases they are sold cheaper 
here than they could be manufactured abroad today. What I 
was not clear in was the statement of the Senator as to what 
benefit he expected would accrue to the American consumer by 
reducing those duties, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I stated that I found from the Tariff 
Board report that there were many instances in which the real 
loss to the consumer took place between the factory and the final 
sale to him; that it was due to trade agreements in this coun- 
try, which increased the price to the consumer even where the 
manufacturer here sold at prices that were entirely competi- 
tive and in some instances cheaper than those of the English 
manufacturer, yet that through trade agreements, incident to 
subsequent sales, the consumer here finally received his goods at 
a higher price than that at which the consumer received them 
in England—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understood that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. By bringing competition between the 
factory abroad and the factory here, the result would be that 
these trade agreements would be abandoned and the consumer 
would naturally be relieved of some of the increases now placed 
upon him. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I can not follow that very clearly myself; 
but it would indicate to me that there was the very closest kind 
of competition now between the producers abroad and the pro- 
dueers here if the price here was less than the foreign price, 
or at least even the cost of the foreign article was less. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not care to go into the 
details, which are very many and very complicated, of this 
matter, but I do want to call attention to certain general con- 
siderations, which I think are very serious, in regard to the 
arrangement adopted in this bill. I am not now speaking of 
rates of duty whether low or high, but of the adjustment of the 
classes. If we are to have duties at all, whether revenue duties 
or protective duties or duties for any other purpose, they ought 
to be properly classified and adjusted with relation to the 
different productions of an industry so very complicated as is 
the cotton industry. 

There can be no question whatever that the coarser weaves 
are better treated in this bill than the finer weaves. I do not 
for a moment intend to suggest that that was done intentionally, 
or with a view of striking at New England or other northern 
mills which are the chief producers of the fine goods; but there 
can be no doubt of the fact. I can not suppose that it is inten- 
tional, beeause it would be a short-sighted policy if it be 
thought that the interests of the makers of coarse goods would 
be safeguarded by leaving them a sufficient protection and allow- 
ing the fine goods to suffer. Of course if the fine-goods mills 
are compelled to cease the manufacture of fine goods and are 
forced to go to the manufacture of print cloths, sheetings, and 
the coarser goods, inevitably an intensity of competition will be 
created which will drive the domestic coarse goods below the 
point of profitable production. 7 

We had such a situation some years ago when the southern 
mills and the northern mills alike suffered from the intensity 
of competition in the same lines of goods. Speaking broadly, 
that condition, which is certainly not desirable to the industry 
either North or South, was greatly relieved by the increasing 
tendency on the part of the longer established mills in the 
North to devote themselves to the manufacture of fine goods. I 
think the industry of the finer goods and the manufacture of 
the finer yarns has been also begun in the South and is develop- 
ing there. Nothing is more important to a healthy condition 
of the cotton industry in this country than the greatest possible 
diversification of their product. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to say that the men 
engaged in manufacturing the coarser goods who appeared be- 
fore our committee all came to urge rates for the high-class 
goods, taking exactly the position the Senator has taken, that 
their interest in the matter was that the high-class goods should 
receive a tariff that was satisfactory to them 

Mr. LODGE. Which would encourage their production. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And encourage their production. 
There was no contest before our committee between the pro- 
ducers of the coarser grade goods and the higher grade goods, 
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so far as I can recall. The low-grade-goods people were as 
warmly the friends of the high-grade-goods people as they were 
of themselves. 

Mr. LODGE. That was my own conclusion from my own 
experience; but the fact remains that in the bill—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So that whether the goods are high 
class or low class or are produced in one section or the other 
the manufacturers, whether of high-grade or low-grade goods, 
were all more interested in the rates on high-grade goods than 
they were in the rates on low-grade goods. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no question that the manufacturers in 
all parts of the country, whether they make the coarse goods 
or the fine goods, take the view of what is best for the industry 
as a whole which I have tried to express. 

Now, as Į have said whether intentionally or not, it seems to 
me to have been demonstrated—I will not go over the argu- 
ments—that the fine weaves have suffered unduly, and that the 
inevitable tendency of the bill, owing to the maladjustment of 
the rates among the different classes, will be to bring about an 
oversupply of the coarse goods, due to the compulsion which it 
will exercise on many of the fine-goods mills to return in whole 
or in part to the making of print cloths, plain cloths, or the 
coarser fabrics, such as sheetings. 

I think the fact that the duties are not properly adjusted is 
a fatal objection to the scheme. I am saying nothing about the 
rates, whether they are too high or too low; I am simply speak- 
ing of the adjustment. On that adjustment rests, in the first 
place, fairness to the industry, and, in the second place, it pre- 
vents the industry from becoming overweighted or one sided 
along certain lines of production. It is for the interest of the 
whole industry, in a word, to encourage the fine weaves. 

The Tariff Board report has been frequently referred to dur- 
ing the debate, and I want to call attention to their statement 
that we can make goods here at a lower cost than they can be 
made in England. That is true of some fabrics, but I do not 
think attention has been sufficiently paid to precisely what the 
Tariff Board did say. Here is their report on Schedule I, page 
12. The Tariff Board says that the weaving cost of the fabrics 
produced on automatic looms, which are more common in this 
country than in England, is no greater here than abroad; but 
they go on to say: 


In the case of finer goods, however, especially figured goods with com- 
licated weaves, the cost of weaving is higher here than in England. 
his is due largely to the fact that the difference in the number of 
looms tended per weaver is less than in the case of plain On a 
large part of these fancy goods (those requiring more than one kind of 
filling) the automatic loom can not be used. Even disregarding the 
guenon of automatic looms, the diference in the number of cone 
ain 


ended per weaver on such fabrics is less than in the case of 
cloths. Consequently the comparatively small difference in output per 
weaver does not offset the higher wages paid in this country. £ 

That is the statement of the Tariff Board; and I think in sub- 
stance that it is correct. The reason why weaving done on the 
automatic looms reduces the cost of production in the United 
States is simply because it reduces the labor cost per unit, show- 
ing incidentally that the Jabor cost is the key of the situation 
in the cotton industry, where labor is a very large part of the 
cost of the fabric produced. -One man can attend to 20 or more 
of these automatic looms—that is, we have a man multiplied 
by 20, we will say, by the automatic loom—and as we use a 
great many more of those looms than they do in England we 
reduce the labor cost, the labor unit, just that much, because 
in England, where they do not use them on the coarser goods, 
a man is multiplied by 6 or 8 by his machinery, and they are 
putting a man multiplied by 6 or 8 in competition with a man 
multiplied by 20. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; with pleasure. A 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only as to the greater number of looms 
that can be attended to by one man, but wherever an automatic 
device is used upon a loom it runs continuously, with the excep- 
tion of when there is a thread broken in the warp or a break in 
the filling requiring the stopping of the loom. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the automatic device is not on a loom, it 
must stop to change the shuttle every time a bobbin runs out. 

Mr. LODGE. When we come to the finer weaves the auto- 
matic loom can not be used, and that, of course, fundamentally 
changes.the whole situation. In the manufacture of the finer 
weaves our weavers use substantially the same kind of ma- 
chinery as the English weavers. So the weaver is no longer 
multiplied by 20 by his machinery, but only by the same amount 
as the English weaver; and therefore our labor cost imme- 
3 rises when you pass from the coarser goods to the finer 
goods, 


The increase in cost is shown by the following extract from 
the Tariff Board report, Schedule I, page 456. I take their 
figures. I am not sure that they are right in all respects in re- 
gard to cotton; but I will take them, because they have been the 
basis of so much argument. 

The Tariff Board say: $ 

The labor cost of the plain weaves varies from 3.5 cents to slightly 
over 6.5 cents per pound, constituting from 8 per cent to 21.5 per 
cent of the total cost. The conversion cost on the same 
re varies, from 29.5 per cent to 35.8 per cent of the total 

Treating the three fancy-weave groups as a whole, we find that the 
labor cost varies from 15.2 cents to 29.3 cents per pound, constituting 
from 20 per cent to 42.7 per cent of the total cost. The conversion 
cost forms from 35.7 per cent to 58.6 per cent of the total cost. 

That shows clearly, on the authority of the Tariff Board, the im- 
mense difference between the fine weaves and the coarse weaves. 
I do not see how it is possible to have a fair schedule where 
the arrangement is practically reversed from what it ought to 
be. I repeat that I am not arguing the rate. Make your figure 
what you please on the coarse weaves; but build it up propor- 
tionately, so as to give the fine weaves the same chance that the 
coarse weaves have so far as they are affected by the tariff. 
That seems to me the fundamental difficulty with this whole 
schedule, without going into the details. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator if 
he has made a study of the English selling prices of the fac- 
tories of these finer goods and the American selling prices of 
the factories, to see whether it is not true, relatively speaking, 
that the increases provided, by this bill about represent the 
difference in the selling price of the various classes of goods at 
the factories? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have not examined those prives. 
I have at times gone into the cost of distribution with some 
thoroughness. While I have not the figures here now, I am very 
sure, broadly speaking, that I am correct when I say that 
what the Senator states about the cost at the factory in America 
ås compared with the English factory cost applies chiefly to the 
coarse goods. I do not think it is true of the fine weaves. I 
think the fine weaves cost more. The factory cost is more, 
speaking broadly. There may be exceptions; but speaking 
broadly, I think the fine weaves cost more at the factory. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was not referring to the cost of 
production. I was referring to the selling cost of the factory. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. Let me take a single case about 
which I think I am correctly informed, though I am speaking 
from memory of a year ago. 

In the case of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. of New 
Hampshire, the great makers of ginghams, while I have not 
compared the figures, I have no doubt their gingham costs at 
the mill are no higher than the costs of the factories making 
ginghams in England. I think they could probably meet them 
on that basis. I am speaking only of their coarse geods. But I 
was told, and I think correctly, by one of the officers of the 
mills some time ago when the subject was under discussion— 
I may not have the figures exactly right, but if I am very far 
wrong the Senator from Rhode Island will correct me—that 
they sold their ginghams in the neighborhood of 3} cents a 
yard, and by the time they went over the counter in department 
stores, dry-goods stores, and so forth, some of them had climbed 
up to 9 or 10 or 12 cents a yard. There is not any question 
of the monstrous additions that are made to the factory costs. 
In the past, in the debate on the Payne-Aldrich bill, we tried to 
show that it was not the manufacturers’ cost from which the 
people were suffering, because the cost at the factory was in many 
cases very low; but to it there were added these huge costs of 
distribution, which present another problem. Iam aware of that; 
but I am very sure, speaking broadly, that the fine weaves 
made in America can not be sold at the factory door or any- 
where else in competition with the English fine weaves without 
some protection or without some duty favorable to the American 
producer. 

I will frankly say that, of course, I have a great interest in 
this particular matter of fine goods. Their manufacture has 
grown enormously in my State within a comparatively short 
time. The great city of New Bedford, which now has 100,000 
inhabitants, has been built up on the fine-goods industry. It is, 
therefore, a very serious matter, in the interest of the business 
of my State, to have such a change made—I do not mean in the 
rates, but a change of classification—which, I believe, would be 
fatal to many of the establishments. 

I am not sure as to the exceptions made in fancy weaves. 
Unfortunately I am so little of a practical man on the question 
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of cotton spinning that I am not sure I am right when I say 
that I find only one exception. There may be some other 
smaller ones on the Jacquard tapestries that have been put in 
by the Senate committee, but the only exception I find is the 
cotton damasks, I think the others are all treated in the gen- 
eral schedule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator probably was not in 
the Chamber when I stated that the committee desired to add 
to the cotton-damask schedule a provision including certain 
classes of novelties, but we are not prepared to present it this 
morning. When that paragraph is reached we wish to pass 
over it. Upon examining some of those novelty cloths we found 
they have a small proportion of very fine threads, perhaps a 
fourth of very fine yarns or threads, and a large proportion of 
yery coarse threads, and we thought they ought to be classed by 
themselves. We have in view a classification for novelty 
cloths which we are not prepared to submit this morning; so 
that when we reach the damask paragraph we shall ask to 
pass over it. 

I desire to add that I have prepared a statement showing a 
large number of producers of table damask or towel damask. 
Towel damask, just in the next paragraph, will take the same 
25 per cent rate. I should have regretted it if we had been in 
the attitude of bringing in a measure that took care of a 
single industry, even if it was by inadvertence. It certainly 
would have been by inadvertence if we had done so, but I 
should have regretted the inadvertence. Table damask always 
has been classed by itself. 

When we reach that paragraph I will give the Senate a list 
of a large number of firms, both in Philadelphia and in Massa- 
chusetts, that produce damask. I am glad to say that my 
investigation has relieved us of what would have been an em- 
barrassment, through inadvertence, if the Senator's suggestion, 
made a few days ago, had been correct, that this bill singled 
out cotton table damask made by one firm only for a special 
rate of duty. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad the committee is considering a 
reclassification of what are known as the fancy weaves and 
novelties. I really think it is only just that they should be 
8 together, and not that one division should be set off by 
tself. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yleld to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Georgia has suggested that 
he is going to bring in some other changes in this schedule. 
The change which he has brought in this morning, and which we 
are now discussing, is a very radical change. I understand he 
has other changes that are also very radical. It seems to me 
under the circumstances that it would be a very wise thing for 
the Senators in charge of the bill to withdraw this paragraph 
until such time as they can present it to us with at least a 
day's notice of the radical revisions they are making, so that we 
may have a reasonable time in which to consider them. The 
changes about which the Senator is talking go to the root of 
the whole matter. They can not be discussed here offhand 
without consideration and without warning. 

Two years have been spent on this bill, and particularly on the 
cotton schedule. Now, at the very last moment, when the 
Senators in charge of the schedule are going to urge us to take 
a vote perhaps within an hour or two, they come in and propose 
radical changes to it. Mr. President, that is not the way to 
put before this body a matter of such importance as this para- 
graph. I think it only reasonable that the whole thing shall be 
passed over until it can be reported to the Senate at least 
with a day or two of notice of what is going to be proposed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, although I think it would have 
been better if we could have had them all to consider before- 
hand, I am not disposed to find fault with any method which 
has resulted so far in what seems to me very marked improve- 
ment. But when the Senator from Rhode Island says this 
schedule has been under consideration for two years, I wish to 
say that I think it has been under intelligent consideration for 
only about two months, or perhaps two weeks; certainly not 
more than two months. I will go further than that, and say 
only since the day it went before the subcommittee of the 
Finance Committee. However I may differ from the members 
of that subcommittee in some of their conclusions, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I know they made every effort to in- 
form themselves in regard to this schedule, While I neyer had 


occasion to go before them about anything, I know they made 
every effort to inform themselves about it and to try to deal 
intelligently with it. In the case of the earlier efforts to which 
the Senator refers, which came to us from the House, dealing 
with the cotton schedule alone, intelligence was conspicuous 
chiefly by its absence. 

In view of the changes Which the Senator from Georgia pre- 
dicts, I shall not say anything more at this time in regard to 
the matter of the fancy weaves or novelties, but shall wait 
until I Jearn what is proposed along that line. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will state the proposed change. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator said he was going to ask to have 
that clause passed over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will read the amendment that I 
hope to propose later to the paragraph dealing with damasks or 
cloths: 

Cotton cloth composed of threads or plied yarns made of singles of 
different numbers. 8 

We are still considering whether or not that is a proper defini- 
tion of the cloth intended to be covered. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly read 
that again? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion, I 
do not wish to hold the floor indefinitely ; but if this clause is to 
be passed over 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; that clause will be passed over, 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment which the subcommittee de- 
cides upon, I think, ought to be printed, so that the Senate can 
see it for a day before it is taken up. In the meantime the 
clause which the Senator has just read as a tentative amend- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp to-morrow, so that we can 
examine it then. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield, and to whom? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I stated that when the damask 
paragraph was reached we intended to ask to have it passed 
over. We hope to dispose of the balance of the schedule but to 
leave that paragraph undisposed of. I stated at the time that 
we probably should bring in an amendment of the character L 
read a few moments ago. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly 
repeat the language he has just read? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I will read it in a moment. 

The difficulty about the matter, so far as our labor upon it is 
concerned, has been to reach a description—to put into words 
something that would cover the particular class of goods in- 
tended to be covered and not also cover a good deal else that 
we did not intend to cover. Two or three times we have worked 
out a description and then have found that we were also describ- 
ing something else that ought not to have been covered. The 
duty that we contemplated would have put the goods in a posi- 
tion where there would have been no competition at all from 
abroad. 

The language which we have in view is: 

Cotton cloth composed of threads or plied yarns made of singles of 
different numbers. 

We contemplate adding that to the paragraph dealing with 
table damask cloths, with a duty of 25 per cent. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Exactly where would it come in? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It would just be added to the para- 
graph dealing with damask cloths. The damask paragraph puts 
a duty of 25 per cent on table damask. What we were contem- 
plating was to add this description of these noyelty cloths, with 
a 25 per cent duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator's attention to para- 
graph 257, the one now under consideration, if. it is contem- 
plated adding those words to the damask paragraph, because 
in paragraph 257, on line 7, he uses the words “ woven figured,” 
and on lines 21 and 22 he also uses the words “ woven figured.” 
Does not the Senator think “ woven figured ” should be stricken 
from this paragraph if he is going to add those words to the 
damask paragraph? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; because it applies to other goods 
besides these. ‘These are not the only woven figures, and these 
woven figures should remain with the 23 per cent duty as to 
woven-figured goods generally. In the damask paragraph, if we 
carry out our present view upon further studying the subject, we 
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will impose a specific duty upon a particular class of novelty 
goods. The work is largely done on the thread. The thread 
itself, as shown by the Senator from Rhode Island, has the 
novelty attached to it. I think the Senator from Rhode Island 
had here a little package of the threads and presented them to 
the Senate. They are largely made from that class of thread, 
as I understand. = 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I do not quite catch the full meaning 
of the amendment suggested, and therefore I will wait to see it 
in print. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in regard to this matter of the 
yarns I believe it is a mistake administratively to abandon the 
count of the threads per square inch and come to the number 
of the yarns in the fabric as the test for the imposition of a 
duty. ‘There must be a necessary uncertainty if you base it on 
the number of the yarns. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Lirritr] has shown to the Senate the imperfection and the un- 
certainties in determining the number of the yarns even when 
done by the Bureau of Standards. But the average custom- 
house inspector, without all the means and appliances which 
the Bureau of Standards possesses, on looking at a piece of cot- 
ton cloth, of course with a microscope, and telling the number 
of the yarns from looking at it, it is impossible that he should 
come within three or four numbers of the correct number, ex- 
cept by luck or guess. It is an uncertain way of determining 
the value of the goods on which the duty is to be levied. It is 
certain to lead to underyaluation and to the escape of the 
importer from the payment of the duties which the law intends 
to collect. 

Mr. President, if we must have the number of the yarns as 
the basis of the duty, I think it is a great advance to adopt the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia to-day to 
make it the average number in a piece of cloth instead of the 
highest, as was the former test. But if the addition that is 
proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island is not made, when 
that perfecting amendment is adopted, the result will be a re- 
duction in the duty which the committee have decided to be 
fair, and they are not likely to have erred on the side of lenity. 
They have fixed a certain rate of duty. Now, they put in a de- 
sirable amendment, and without a further provision the effect 
of that desirable amendment, as I understand it, will be to 
lower the duties through these schedules, without any intention 
on their own part of lowering the duties, as I understand it. 

I really think the committee ought to take that into consid- 
eration; when they change from highest to average they ought 
to make such additional amendment as is necessary in order to 
secure the rate of duty which they have themselyes reported as 
proper to be imposed. 

Now, Mr. President, I pass to another point. I do not sup- 
pose my protest will have the slightest effect, but I want to 
make it. You will find in the bill, on page 76, line 21, and so 
forth, “cotton cloths, when bleached, dyed, colored,” and so on. 
There are Senators who know—and if I blunder they will cor- 
rect me but I understand there is a much wider gap between the 
bleached and dyed, and so forth, than there is between the gray 
cotton cloth and the bleached. Am I wrong? 

Mr, LIPPITT. No, 

Mr. LODGE. In a brief presented to the committee it is 
stated that the number of operations in a cotton-printing estab- 
lishment is about 23—that is, in the print works. Of these 23 
operations only 6 appear in the process of bleached goods. That 
is, up to the point of producing the bleached goods there are 6 
processes and there are 17 that follow in order to produce the 
dyed and printed fabric. Yet bleached goods are given the same 
rates as all these other goods, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
printed, woven, figured, or mercerized. It can not be right to 
put bleached goods on the same plane with the others. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
ad valorem. The difference would have to depend on the rela- 
tive value of the goods. That is where it leads to. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand the ad valorem, but unfortunately 
I do not think it will quite work out in that way. I think there 
ought to be a distinction drawn and they should not be given 
the same rate. The dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, 
figured, woven, or mercerized should be put together. There is 
no fault to find with that. But I think the bleached should be 
separated from them and separated from the gray cloth in order 
to make a proper adjustment between the different processes. 

I reiterate what I have said many times. I am not now con- 
testing the rates ai all. You make the rates too low, in my judg- 
ment; but whether you make them-low or high I want them to 
be adjusted so that they will be fair to all the different grades 
of manufacture. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 


The only difference would be in the 


Mr. LODGE. Certainly. In fact, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor, for I have concluded all that I desired to say. What I 
have said is mostly in the way of protest against what I think 
are mistakes in the framing of the bill in the administrative 
rates. I am yery glad to hear that there are to be eyen some 
slight improvements, I will not say slight, for if properly ar- 
ranged they will be very important improvements. If the Sena- 
tor will unite with his average number some provision that will 
prevent that average number from making a general reduction 
of all the rates, I think it would be a very great improvement 
upon the bill. I think he is contemplating a very great im- 
provement administratively and in every other way by the 
change which he suggested in the cotton damask schedule. I 
sincerely hope those changes will be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply going to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to a further fact in connection with the statement he has 
just made. Where the cloths are dyed they are dyed with col- . 
ors carrying a rate of duty of 30 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly, and the bleached 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only speaking of dyed cloths now. Of 
course, printed and mercerized—— 

Mr. LODGE. Bleached cloths, obviously, do not haye to bear 
that expense. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the low numbers of cloths dyed a rate is 
provided of only 10 per cent ad valorem. The Senator’s objec- 
tion is a protest against putting the bleached cloth at the same 
rate as the dyed cloth, while the dye that is used for the dyeing 
of the cloth carries a rate of 80 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. It is an incitement to bring in the dyed cloth. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. <A large part of the dyes are put on 
the free list. z 

Mr. SMOOT. All that are put on the free list are the alizarins 
and indigoes. All the coal-tar dyes that are imported into this 
country carry a rate of duty of 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All vat dyes ave put on the free 
list. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can not say that alizarin is a vat 
dye. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is so classified in the trade. 

Mr. SMOOT. Alizarins are used in dyeing cloth in the same 
way as coal-tar dyes, whether they be brown, red, scarlet, or 
any other color. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the dyes that are used, I un- 
derstand, in the finest goods are the dyes that we put on the 
free list. The sulphur dyes are not on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. What does the Senator mean by sulphur dyes? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not sure that I know beyond 
the fact that the classes of people who make the cheaper goods 
in addressing us said that we left their dyes taxed and the tariff 
is the lowest on their goods and the dyes used for the finer goods 
we put on the free list. I am repeating the statement some- 
what like a parrot, as it has been presented to me in communi- 
cations and discussions of the subject, because I know nothing 
about it from the standpoint of being inside of a factory and 
seeing the work performed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The very finest color and the most delicate 
shade of cloths are dyed from coal-tar dyes provided for in 
paragraph 21 of the bill carrying a rate of 30 per cent. It is 
true that alizarin and colors obtained from alizarin are on the 
free list. So is indigo on the free list. The reason why indigo 
was put on the free list was because it is used in the cotton 
mills of the South in dyeing denims. The fine cloths are dyed 
generally with coal-tar dyes enumerated in paragraph 21. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the interest that I have 
felt in this schedule and the inquiries that I have made con- 
cerning it have led me to the conclusion that no subcommittee 
of the Democratic side gave more patient and intelligent con- 
sideration to the problems they had in hand than the subcom- 
mittee on this schedule. It gives me pleasure to publicly 
express my appreciation of the industry, the courtesy, and the 
intelligence the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surru!] brought to 
the consideration of these problems. I realize how difficult it 
would have been for.me, with a much longer legislative experi- 
ence than the Senator from Georgia has had, to be able to 
master even to any considerable extent the rates and the classi- 
fications that are required to reach fair and just conclusions. 

I think I am safe in saying that the Senator from Georgia 
appreciates to-day, as he did not when he took up this ques- 
tion, the great difficulties he had to contend with, and I think 
I am justified in saying now what a distinguished Democratic 
Senator suggested to me, that a very much abused’ former 
Member of this body, a Republican, deserves great credit for 
the grasp he had of these difficult and perplexing problems. 

There is trouble more or less in adjusting fairly matters con- 
nected with the paragraph now under consideration. I wish to 
say that when we reach paragraph 267 I will want to call the 
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attention of the Senator from Georgia to what I think are | seems to have reached a point where I should think it needed 


some very serious mistakes in that paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do. 


Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator refers to the industry in 
Keene, N. II.? 


Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and also in Barnstead, N. H. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We have it under consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am giad to know that. I have corre- 
spondence and I have samples. I do not want to use a single 
unnecessary moment now in discussing even this schedule, 
because I am anxious that this bill will be proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible; but I was going, when that paragraph was 
reached, to ask the subcommittee if they would not take what 
I have in my possession and give fresh consideration to the 
paragraph, because I feel sure that unintentionally an injus- 
tice has been done to one phase of that manufacture. 

In view of that, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Georgia, inasmuch as he proposes changes in the para- 
graph now under consideration, if it might not be well to pass 
over, perhaps not all the schedule but all controverted para- 
graphs, so that the subcommittee could give a little further 
attention to them, and come in here very likely with proposi- 
tions that would meet the acquiescence of us all. I do not 
want to be factious or obstructive, or to undertake to force my 
individual views upon the other side, which I know would be 
futile, but I think probably we would make more speed if the 

committee would pursue that course rather than ask us to 
yote upon these matters at the present time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The only change, Mr. President, I 
belieye, in the paragraph under consideration is the one I have 
suggested. When we reach the damask paragraph we wish to 
attach, if we can, certain specialties with a specific rate, and 
for the present I will ask to have it passed. I believe to have 
the balance out of the way will make it easier for us to work 
on the damask paragraph. The other changes that we make are 
not material. When we reach the final paragraph we will ask 
to restore the words “ whether composed in part of,” which are 
stricken out. These changes are very simple. The important 
additions we will probably make will be on damask. I should 
like very much to get rid of the balance of the schedule and 
save that one paragraph for our special study, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I introduced an amendment 
this morning to the hosiery paragraph, concerning which I 
should like to make a few explanations to the Senate, I will 
not have my data ready until to morrow, and I would ask the 
Senator from Georgia to kindly pass over the hosiery paragraph, 
as I shall be out of the Chamber when it is reached. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. When we reach the hosiery para- 
graph I will do so. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will be prepared to go on with it to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am perfectly willing to pass it 
over to-day. N 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senater from Georgia if the 
specialties which he refers to as those which they have under 
consideration in the damask paragraph are the products of the 
Jacquard loom? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the work is done on the 
threads before they are woven. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I must confess that the situa- 
tion in which this paragraph is now left is one that gives me 
perplexity. I had given it some consideration, and I thought 
I was prepared to discuss it in some way, but the changes that 
bave been suddenly made here are revolutionary. As regards 
fhe damask paragraph, I have an amendment, which I proposed 
yesterday, which I had intended to offer for the consideration 
of the Senate. Whether I do it or not in the form in which I 
proposed it depends upon what is done with some of these other 
things. 

It is so evident to my mind that the difficulties and, if I may 
say so, the inconsistencies of this cotton schedule as it has been 
drawn up and presented to the Senate have appeared so plainly 
to the minds of the gentlemen particularly in charge of it that I 
do feel it would be very much fairer for everyone if the com- 
mittee would take the whole thing under consideration, digest it, 
and bring in to us here for our consideration and discussion a 
settled policy. How can anybody undertake to discuss intelli- 
gently a long and intricate schedule like this, the component 
parts of which overlap and interlock each other in many dif- 
ferent ways, when we are told they think they are going to 
change it in this way and perhaps may be changed in some other 
way? Of course the gentlemen on the other side haye the power 
to go ahead with it as they think it wise, but the situation 


further digestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHILTON in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be stated, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, line 8, strike out “ highest” and 
insert “average,” and in line 22 strike out “highest” and 
insert “‘ average.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. Before that question is put I should like to 
ask the Senator from Georgia whether among the other changes 
there is any possibility of his also changing the differential be- 
tween yarn and cloth, as has been suggested here. It would 
make all the difference in the world as to how we should vote 
on this amendment. If the differential is to be taken under 
consideration and possibly changed, I should vote for this 
amendment. If there is to be no change in the differential, I 
think it is a very unjust amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is not our purpose to change the 
differential. The differential stands at 2}, the difference be- 
tween the cloth and the yarn. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have an amendment which I have offered 
to paragraph 268, which includes the amending of paragraph 
257 by striking out the words woven-figured.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator offer that 
amendment now? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was going to offer it when we came to 
paragraph 268. I presume I will not find myself in any parlia- 
mentary difficulty if it is left until that time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair should think not. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I would prefer to leave the amendment until 
we get further along in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 258, page 77, line 12, after the word “piece,” to 
strike out “or cut in lengths,“ so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


258, The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the paragraphs 
of this section, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall be held 
to Include ali woven fabrics of cotton, in the piece, whether figured, 
fancy, or plain, and shall not include any article, finished or unfinished, 
made from cotton cloth. In the ascertainment of the condition of the 
cloth or yarn upon which the duties imposed upon cotton cloth are 
made to depend, the entire fabric and all parts therof shall be included. 
The number of the yarn in cotton cloth herein provided for shali be 
ascertained under regulations to be prescribd by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. R 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In this paragraph, after the word “ included,” 
page 77, line 17, the Senator from Georgia offers an*amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a committee amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert: 


In counting the threads all ply yarns shall be separated into singles 
and the count taken of the total singles. 

The factors of count, length, condition, and weight shall be taken as 
found in the fabric as imported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Does that mean that a thread that is weighted 
shall be weighed without any attempt to remove the weighting 
material from the thread? I do not know whether the Senator 
is aware to what an extent in the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
in England particularly, weighted materials are used. They are 
very uncommon in this country, but it is usual in the South 
American trade and in the trade in other parts of the world. 
The English cloth is frequently weighted to the extent, I am 
told, of 20 and 25 per cent. By “weighted” I mean that mate- 
rial other than cotton is used to produce the weight. 

I know that not long ago some people in New England sent a 
representative to South America to investigate the possibilities 
of an export trade with those countries. The gentleman who 
went was a very efficient expert in the business. He spent two 
or three months in a careful examination of the situation, and 
his report was that unless the people in New England were pre- 
pared to weight their goods artificially they would have no 
chance in competing with the English products in those coun- 
tries. There are some cases—I am very sorry I have not the 
samples here; I have some over at my office—in which the 
goods are filled with materials so that while the weight of the 
thread as it actually appears in the cloth might be No. 30 
thread, it would easily be as coarse, perhaps, as No. 20. I think 
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the customary way in all such cases is simply to vash or boil 
the fabrie a little, so that any extraneous material may be re- 
moved. I think the gentlemen who are familiar with the cus- 
tomhouse could explain that to the Senator in such a way that 
he would see the point and not insist on an amendment that 
would prevent manifestly foreign material from being removed 
from the cloth before the size of the thread was determined. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will ask to pass over 
that paragraph for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will say to the Senator and to the 
Senate that the object of that provision was to facilitate the 
measurement of the average thread so that an inch of cloth 
or more than an inch of cloth which was to be-measured could 
be handled without separating the thread. 

The suggestion of the Senator that the boiling process, or the 
process which could be had without unraveling the thread to 
make a complete removal of the foreign matter, is one that we 
may wish to take under consideration. There was no purpose 
intentionally to add the weight, but to facilitate the measure- 
ment by space without unraveling. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I presumed that was the case. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it very probable that a 
slight addition will obviate that trouble. I ask that that para- 
graph go over. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, is that paragraph 258? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is passed over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is that the paragraph that has just been 
passed over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; it is passed over for the 
time being. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That was what I meant by the phrase 
“ passed over.” It was not passed or adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the paragraph just passed over 
is paragraph 258—the definition of cloth. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. That is what I thought. In connection 
with that, if the paragraph is not going to be considered at 
this time, I want to ask the Senator what is the effect of chang- 
ing the language in line 10, on page 77, from the language of 
the old law, which was “in the paragraphs of this schedule,” 
while in the proposed law the language is “in the paragraphs 
of this section”? This paragraph reads: 

The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the paragraphs of 
this section, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall be held to 
include all woven fabrics of cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thank the Senator from Connecti- 
cut for the suggestion. I think that should be “this schedule.” 
As we have passed over the paragraph, I will look into it. In a 
number of instances we found it necessary to correct language 
of that sort. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As I looked at it at first blush, if that 
language stands it would lead to utter absurdity, because it 
would result in cloth, which might be woolen cloth, spoken of 
in this section, which is the dutiable list, being classified as 
cotton, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the word should be“ sched- 
ule” instead of “section.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I will look at it, as we shall re- 
turn to this naragranh. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
parasraph 259, page 78, line 2, after the word “ fiber,” to strike 
out “ whether composed in part of” and to insert “or of which 
cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of 
chief value or of cotton or other vegetable fiber and,” and in 
line 5, after the word “rubber,” to strike out “or otherwise,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

259. Cloth composed of cotton or other 
whether known as silk-striped sleeve — pes, or otherw 
of which cotton or other Pye hag fiber the component material o 
1 — value, and tracin He per cent ad valorem; cotton cloth 

filled or coated, all of iets errant silk ofleloths and’ oilcloths for 
floors), and cotton window hollands, 25 per cent ad valorem; water- 
proof cloth composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which 
cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief value 
oe oe Conta: or other vegetable fiber and india rubber, bee per cent ad 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 260, page 78, line 7, 
after the word “section,” to strike out whether in the piece 
or otherwise and,” and in line 8, after the word “ unfinished,” 
to insert “not hemmed, 25 per cent ad valorem; hemmed, or 
hemstitched,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

260. Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed of cotton, not 7 pro- 
2 for in this section, whether eS 5 


7 5 per cent =a valorem; hemmed, or hemstitched, 30 per at ad va- 
orem. 


n r fiber and silk, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hardly understand the reason 
of that change. Can the Senator from Georgia explain why 
that change was made? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator refer to striking 
out the words “ whether in the piece or otherwise and”? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and inserting the words “not hemmed, 
25 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The object was to make a difference 
in the duty between hemmed handkerchiefs and mufflers, which 
go into a higher class, and the ordinary handkerchiefs, which 
fall in the cheaper class. We thought that on the cheaper 
handkerchief 25 per cent was an ample duty, and that that 
difference should exist between the two. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true so far as the handkerchief is con- 
cerned, but my question to the Senator was in reference to the 
original paragraph which reads “ whether in the piece or other- 
wise,” while the paragraph as proposed to be amended reads: 

260. Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed of cotton, not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, whether finished or unfinished. 

Does that mean that a dozen or more of handkerchiefs could 
not enter in the piece? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was to avoid any confusion in 
regard to cloth coming in in bolts of handkerchief cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I am trying to get at now is to ascertain 
whether you have not changed the law and allowed that very 
thing. Let me call the Senator’s attention again to the language. 
It now reads: f, 

Handkerchiefs 
for in this section, wacker finis ed „ . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is the handkerchief itself, whether 
finished or unfinished. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the handkerchief or muffler whether it is 
finished or unfinished. Will not that allow the handkerchief 
to be imported in the bolt or piece—a piece of goods that could 
be cut up into handkerchiefs? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so. I think that 
would fall under the ordinary cloth duty, and the words “ fin- 
ished or unfinished” refer to hemmed or not hemmed. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were the case, it would be an unfin- 
ished handkerchief. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The unhemmed handkerchief would 
be cut up into handkerchiefs, 

Mr. SMOOT. Hemmed is another step in the progress of the 
finishing of the handkerchief. You provide “not hemmed, 25 
per cent ad valorem”; and if the handkerchiefs are hemnied 
or hemstitched you provide a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, the paragraph applies to them 
finished or unfinished; but when not hemmed the duty is 25 
per cent, and when hemmed it is 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I can see, Mr. President, what the 
original paragraph meant; that is, that handkerchiefs or 
mufflers coming into this country, whether in the piece or other- 
wise—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the piece or in the bolt. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly—whether they are in the piece or 
in the bolt or come in in any other form. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The language whether in the piece or other- 
wise” does not mean in the piece or in the bolt, but means in 
the piece or cut, or cut into small lengths. The term “length” 
is usually considered synonymous with “ piece.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the word “piece” to mean an 
individual handkerchief, one piece; but, in the broad sense, I“ 
suppose the Senator from Rhode Island is correct in saying that 
“ piece” means bolt.“ otherwise it might be construed to cover 
a bolt that might be cut into single handkerchiefs. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The paragraph as we have it, as I 
understand, applies to handkerchiefs cut. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the way the paragraph stands, it will apply 
to them anyway; it will apply to handkerchiefs in the bolt or 
in the piece, and I do not believe it will make any difference in 
the meaning of the paragraph by making the proposed change. 

While I am on this subject, Mr. President, I will ask, Does 
the Senator believe that the 5 per cent differential between the 
cloth itself and the hemstitched handkerchief is sufficient? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We found them just the same in the 
House bill, and we made a difference of 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. You found them? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; we found a duty of 30 per cent 
on each, and we reduced the unhemmed 5 per cent, so as to 
make a difference in the rate of duty between the hemmed and 
unhemmed handkerchiefs. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about the unhemmed hand- 


kerchief. I am talking about the hemstitched handkerchief. 
The cloth which comes into this country, out of which hemstitched 
nandkerchiefs are made, under the Senate amendment carries a 
rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. You have retained upon hemmed 
handkerchiefs the House duty. The most highly finished hand- 
kerchiefs, those hemstitched, you only provide 30 per cent on 
the handkerchiefs made from the same cloth. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We thought 5 per cent was a proper 
difference to be provided for in the bill, it having come to us 
from the House with no difference between them at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That evidently, as the Senator himself admits, 
was an error. There is not any question about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we had not thought we were im- 
proving the bill by the change we would not have made the 
change. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee have not in- 
creased the duty on the hemstitched handkerchief; they leave 
the hemstitched handkerchief just as it was provided for in 
the House bill, but they did on the unhemmed handkerchief 
reduce the duty from 30 to 25 per cent; or, in other words, the 
unhemmed handkerchief that is made from Irish linen—and 
the cloth is not made in this country—carries exactly the same 
rate as the cloth itself, while in the highly finished hemstitched 
handkerchiefs there is only a 5 per cent differential allowed, 
which every manufacturer of those goods in this country as- 
serts is not sufficient to equalize the difference in cost between 
making the handkerchief in Ireland and making it in this coun- 
try. The case would be a little different if the cloth were made 
in this country; but it is not made here, nor can it be made 
here. Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me that we shall at 
least partially sacrifice this business upon the higher and the 
finer grades of hemstitched handkerchiefs. 

I am not, however, going to offer an amendment. 
enll the attention of the Senator to these facts. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Committee on 
Finance in paragraph 260, which has been stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 261, page 78, line 14, after the word “value,” to 
insert “or of cotton or other vegetable fiber and india rubber.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 261, page 78, line 18, 
after the words “ad valorem,” to insert: 

All of the foregoing when composed of cotton in combination with 
ax. hemp, or ramie, or of cotton with flax, hemp, or ramie and india 
rubber, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to read that before we 
pass upon it to see if I understand it properly. I was wonder- 
ing if the amendment will not conflict with another portion of 
the paragraph. The Senator will see that the paragraph begins: 

Clothing. ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, composed of cotton or other yegetable fiber— 

Now note— 
or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of 
chief value. 

That clothing may be made from a vegetable fiber of which 
cotton is the component material of chief value and the bal- 
ance of the component part of that cloth may be rubber or hemp 
or ramie; and if so, under the first part of this paragraph it 
will carry a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The committee proposes an amendment, beginning in line 18, 
after the words “ad valorem,” rending: 

All of the foregoing when composed of cotton in combination with 
flax, 3 or ramie, or of cotton with flax, hemp, or ramie and india 
rubber, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Under the first part of the paragraph clothing made in com- 
bination with flax or made in combination with hemp or ramie 
or with india rubber would carry 30 per cent, whereas under 
the second part of the paragraph if the cloth is composed of cot- 
ton in combination with the enumerated articles it would carry 
a duty of 35 per cent. 

When a raincoat, for instance, enters this country and the 
customhouse officer examines it and finds that the component 
material of chief value in it is cotton and, therefore, that it 
falls under paragraph 261, what is he going to do? Is he going 
to assess it at 30 per cent under the first provision in the para- 
graph or is he going to assess it at 35 per cent under the second 
provision? ‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. It would bear the rate named—35 
per cent—if made in combination with flax, hemp, or ramie, 


I simply 


Mr. SMOOT. But the first part of the paragraph is just as 
specific, because it provides that if— 


composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other 
able fiber is the component material of chief value, or of cotton or 
vegetable fiber and a rubber 


It shall bear a duty of 30 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President——. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is so refreshing to find 
an increase of duty proposed in this bill that I hope the Senator 
from Utah will not make any trouble about it. For my part I 
am yery glad to see the increased rate, and even though there 
may be a little conflict, why not let it go? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not worried about the in- 
crease, but I do not want the manufacturers of this country to 
think that they are going to get 35 per cent dufy when they are 
not going to get it, because under the first provision of the 
paragraph the very items which it is subsequently provided shall 
carry 35 per cent will come in at 30 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
must know that there are pleasures in anticipation. Let the 
manufacturers imagine that they are going to get a little addi- 
tional duty and learn afterwards that they are not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are now assured that there are 
fibers besides the three named that are used with cotton. The 
first portion applies to fibers other than those subsequently 
specifically named, and was so intended. It was left there 
because we were told by officers of the Government that there 
were a number of other fibers besides the three named which 
are united with cotton and come in in that way. Cotton in com- 
bination with the fibers specifically named will carry a duty of 
35 per cent, and the first part of the paragraph providing a duty 
of 30 per cent will apply to other fibers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble with that is that in the first part 
of the paragraph there is a specific provision put there by an 
amendment of the Finance Committee of the Senate covering 
“cotton or other vegetable fiber and india rubber”; and in the 
second part of the paragraph is inserted the words, “or ramie 
and india rubber.” 

Mr. President, I only call attention to the fact, and am not 
going to make any further observation regarding it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 261, page 78, line 22, after the word “section,” to 
strike out “25” and insert “30,” so as to read: 

Shirt collars an 
ten Se oe aa ce ee Sarton not specially provided for in this 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 262, page 78, line 24, after the word “ velvets,” to 
insert “ plush or velvet ribbons"; aud in line 25, after the word 
“ corduroys,” to insert “chenilles,” so as to read: 

262. Plushes, velvets, plush or velvet ribbons, velveteens, corduro: 
chenilles, and all pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile 
covers the entire surface, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 262, page 79, line 2, 
sner „me word “composed,” to insert “wholly or in chief 
value. 

Mr. LIPPTTT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Georgia whether he does not think it would be wise to 
make the language of this bill uniform in regard to what is 
here proposed? So far in this schedule wherever the idea con- 
veyed by the words “ wholly or in chief value” is expressed, it 
has been expressed by saying, “ composed of cotton, or of which 
cotton is the component material of chief value.” I took ocea- 
sion yesterday to point out that in the textile schedules there 
had been six different forms of language used to express the 
same idea. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to accept the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I only make the suggestion for the sake of 
avoiding litigation. There are several other places throughout 
the bill where I think it would be much improved by having the 
language uniform. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire if the 
Senator from Rhode Island has offered an amendment? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I did offer an amendment. and I understood 
the Senator from Georgia to accept it, that there should be sub- 
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stituted for the words “wholly or in chief value” the words 
“of cotton, or of which cotton is the component material of 
chief value.” 

Mr. HUGHES. The language should be “ composed of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegetable 
fiber is the component material of chief value.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from New Jersey is quite cor- 
rect; that is the way in which it should be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the reason for the 
change in language there was to make clear the exception just 
following, “except flax, hemp, or ramie.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted that the reason for ex- 
cepting flax, hemp, or ramie was that they are provided for in 
paragraph 289, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
where. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yn paragraph 289? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that is the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The SECRETARY. In place of the amendment proposed by the 
committee, in line 2, after the word “ composed,” it is proposed 
to insert the following words: 


Of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegeta- 
ble fiber is the component material of chief value. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will ask the Secretary to read the 
ene sentence, including the words except flax, hemp, or 
ramie.” 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Any of the foregoing composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber or 
of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of 
chief value, of cotton 

Mr. HUGHES. The words “of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber ” should be stricken out and it should go on “except flax, 
hemp, or ramie.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am afraid the 
proposed amendment will not carry the meaning desired. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think, Mr. President, it would correctly 
carry the meaning if it were put in the proper form. If you 
say “composed of cotton or of which cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, except flax, hemp, or ramie, is the component material of 
chief value,” I think that would cover it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then the words “ except flax, hemp, 
or ramie” would not apply to the expression in the preceding 
part of the paragraph, “composed wholly or in chief value of 
cotton.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly if it is composed wholly of cotton 
it carries the duty, or if cotton is the component material of 
chief value it carries the duty, but otherwise it does not. I 
should think those words might be inserted there subject to 
further consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not object to the 
usual language. The change of the language in this paragraph 
as we have made it was to haye the exception of fiax, hemp, or 
ramie apply both to the article when cotton was the material 
of chief value and also to apply to it when cotton or other 
yegetable fiber was the material of chief value. I am inclined 
to think that we have expressed it better as it is than we 
would by adopting the change suggested. I believe if the 
Senator from Rhode Island will write out just what he sug- 
gests and will compare it with the language in the bill, he 
will see that we have it more clearly expressed here than we 
can express it by the usual language. That was why we devi- 
ated from the usual language; so that “flax, hemp, or ramie” 
would apply to the article composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Why is it necessary when you say “if the 
article is composed wholly of cotton” also to have a provision 
that the duty does not apply if the article contains flax, hemp, 
or ramie? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is not necessary. It is the 
next provision to which the exception applies or in chief 
value of cotton.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands the 
situation, the amendment suggested by the Senator from Rhode 
Island 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we had better hold to the 
present language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
amendment has been withdrawn, and the question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


Yes; they are provided for else- 


The next amendnient of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 262, page 79, line 3, after the word “ flux,“ to insert 
“hemp, or ramie.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 262, page 79, line 6, 
after the word“ corduroys,” to insert “ chenilles.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask for a division on that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks for a division. Those in favor of the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee will rise and stand until counted. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask for the veas and nays. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I will withdraw my suggestion if the 
Senator from New Jersey withdraws his. I will add 

Mr. HUGHES. I withdraw my demand for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will add that it grieves me to see only 
two Senators on the other side of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that in 
that case it is proper to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not suggest the absence of a quorum, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. HUGHES. I withdraw my demand for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Counting the Presiding Officer, there are 
three Senators on the other side present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The demand for the yeas and 
nays is withdrawn. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 262, page 79, line 8, after the word “ flax,” to insert 
“hemp, or ramie,” so as to read: 

Or other pile fabrics composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, except 
flax, hemp, or ramie, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, to strike out all of 
paragraph 263, in the following words: 

263. Curtains, table covers, and all articles manufactured of cotton 
chenille, or of which cotton chenille is the component material of chief 
value, tapestries, and other Jacquard figured upholstery goods, com- 

wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber; any 
of the foregoing, in the piece or otherwise, 35 per cent ad valorem ; all 


other Jacquard figured manufactures of cotton or of which cotton is 
the component material of chief value, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


And to insert: 


263. Ta es, and other Jacquard figured upholstery goods weigh- 
ing over 6 ounces per square yard, composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, in the plece or otherwise, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am glad to see that there is 
an amendment to the House provision; but I wish to call the 
Senator’s attention to one thing that I think would be an im- 
provement to this paragraph. - 

The provision in the House bill for Jacquard figured manu- 
factures of cotton is dropped, as the Senator knows. This 
leaves only the provision for tapestries and other Jacquard 
figured upholstery goods. To bring this provision into harmony 
with the corresponding provision in Schedule J, paragraph 293, 
and Schedule K, paragraph 318, the term “Jacquard figured” 
should be amended to read “ woven-figured.” This applies only 
to tapestry now. In order to harmonize the wording of the bill, 
both in Schedule J and in Schedule K, instead of “ Jacquard 
figured ” the words should be woven-figured.” 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that I was chiefly 
responsible for the use of the words “ woven-figured” in the 
other paragraph. I know something about textiles in a prac- 
tical way, and it seemed to me that to describe a fabric as 
“ Jacquard figured,” and rely upon a description of that kind, 
would make several of the paragraphs extremely difficult of 
administration. That did not apply to tapestries. There is not 
the slightest objection, so far as I know, to the Senator’s sug- 
gestion; but the application of the words “Jacquard figured” 
to tapestries, while it is out of harmony with the various other 
paragraphs, is sui generis in a way. So far as I know there 
are no figured tapestries that are not figured by a Jacquard 
machine, There are other figured textiles that are not figured 
by a Jacquard machine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I know that there are 
woven figured cloths of many kinds, woven upon attachments 
to a good many different kinds of looms. But it does seem to 
me that if we are going to be consistent we ought to be con- 
sistent clear through the different paragraphs. If in the future 
tapestries can be woven on any but a Jacquard loom, it seems 
to me they ought to fall in this paragraph; and if you are 
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going to use the words“ woven figured” in one place, you ought 
to use them in another. 

Mr. HUGHES. There is not much difficulty in determining 
whether or not the textiles made in the part of the country 
from which I come are Jacquard weave or not. There is great 
difficulty in determining that in other places. I did not ap- 
preciate it until we went into the investigation of the cotton 
schedule. As a matter of fact, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island knows, any kind of weave can be made on a Jacquard 
loom. You can weave absolutely plain cloth on it, and it is 
frequently done. So the word “ Jacquard” is not descriptive of 
anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Plain cloth is never woven on a Jacquard loom. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is done, it is done because they do not pay 
any attention whatever to cost. It is too expensive as a prac- 
tical matter. - 

Mr. HUGHES. I will tell the Senator that it is done fre- 
quently, for this reason: Sometimes it is less expensive to run 
a short order through a Jacquard harness than it is to put up 
the harness and put in the shaft. For instance, an order might 
come in for 25, 50, or 100 yards of plain cloth, and the warp 
and the attachments already on the loom would be equal to 
turning it out. In such a case they might run that plain cloth 
through the Jacquard loom. I haye frequently seen it done. 
There is a Jacquard-woven piece of cloth, absolutely plain, the 
same as if it were run through a shaft through which you 
could not weave anything but plain goods. Therefore I did not 
think the word was properly descriptive, and I suggested that 
the words “woven-figured” be substituted for “Jacquard fig- 
ured,” as being more descriptive. It is conceivable that in some 
instances it would be more difficult to weave in a figure by 
means of a shaft than it would be to weave in a figure by means 
of the Jacquard loom. So, as I say, the objection I had to it 
in the other paragraph did not apply to this particular para- 
graph, in my opinion. I can not see the slightest objection to 
making the change, though, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not conceive of any condi- 
tion in a mill where a plain piece of cloth would be woven on 
a Jacquard loom, unless it happened that the Jacquard loom 
stood idle when all of the other looms were in operation. 

Mr. HUGHES. It would not necessarily follow that they 
would do it even then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care whether the warp is 600 yards or 
whether it is 20 yards. Before a piece of cloth can be woven 
the warp has to be drawn through the heddles, and it has to be 
drawn through the reed, and it has to be tied to the cloth roller 
to begin the weaving of it. 

Mr. HUGHES. But that may have been done already. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I say it would not have been done unless 
the Jacquard looms were lying idle and all the other looms in 
the room were busy. 

Mr. HUGHES. No; the Jacquard loom might have been 
working on an order, and they might have come to the end of 
the particular order, and they might hand the weaver another 
order which instead of calling for a figure or a pattern simply 
called for a straight piece of cloth. It is true that it would not 
be done as a matter of practice, and the Senator is substantially 
right in saying that it would only be done on a loom for which 
they had not any use at that time. It would be an expensive 
proposition, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very expensive indeed. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator from New Jersey will yield to 
me for a minute, I only wish to say that I think he is quite 
, correct in his general statement that ordinarily tapestry goods 
are of such a character of decoration that it requires the 
Jacquard loom to make them, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but while the Senator has been speaking 
it has occurred to me that there are occasionally certain fabrics 
that are made for portière purposes, and things of that kind, 
„where the figures certaiuly could be made on what is ordinarily 
‘known as a dobby or a shaft loom. Having used the words 
| “woyen-figured” over in the other clause, I should think prob- 
ably it would be more uniform to do it here. 3 

Mr. HUGHES. I am inclined to agree with the Senator. I 
had some difficulty in explaining my reasons for wanting to 
substitute woven-figured” for“ Jacquard,” and I got tired of 
it after a while. I am perfectly willing to accept that sugges- 
tion. I think it is more accurately descriptive of the method 
of making the cloth. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We really retained the word “ Jac- 
quard” here because we thought we were striking out the term 
Jacquard“ too much; and as it was claimed that the only 
way these goods were made was by means of the Jacquard 
loom, we were willing to recognize the term “Jacquard.” But 


we are perfectly willing, as the Senator suggests, to put in 
“woven” in place of “Jacquard.” With the approval of the 
Senator from New Jersey, we will change the word “ Jacquard” 
to “woven.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think we had better consider that matter, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia.. The Senator from Maine, who is 
also upon our subcommittee, has just come in, and he suggests 
that he would like to have the committee consider the matter 
further before we determine upon the change. 

Mr. SMOOT.: Then the Senator will ask that it be passed 
over? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; we will pass over that para- 


graph. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, before passing over the para- 
graph I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia what be- 
comes of curtains, table covers, and other articles that were in 
paragraph 263 before it was amended? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator will see that chenilles are car- 
ried in paragraph 262. 

Mr. WEEKS. I see that cotton chenilles are carried in para- 
graph 262; but I am not sure that table coyers would come 
under that paragraph, and I am not sure that curtains would. 
A considerable industry has been developed in those articles. 

Mr. HUGHES. They are covered as fully as I think they 
were covered in the other paragraph, which read: 

Curtains, table covers, and all articles manufactured of cotton chenille. 


If they are manufactured of cotton chenille, they will be 
covered in the other paragraph. If they are not, they were in- 
tended to be covered in any event; and anything that is not 
specifically provided for, of course, will be classed as count- 
able cotton. 

Mr. WEEKS. Do I understand that this paragraph applies 
only to chenille curtains? 

Mr. HUGHES, No. Paragraph 262 applies to “ chenilles and 
all pile fabrics, cut or uncut, whether or not the pile covers the 
entire surface. Paragraph 263, as it came from the House, 
applied to “curtains, table covers, and all articles manufac- 
tured of cotton chenille,” meaning curtains of cotton chenille 
and table covers of cotton chenille, “and other Jacquard-figured 
upholstery goods.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to make one more inquiry. Do 
bedspreads made on the Jacquard loom come under this para- 
graph, as the bill is now framed, or do they come under para- 
graph 257? 

Mr. HUGHES. Bedspreads come under paragraph 257. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is it the intention that they shall come under 
paragraph 257? 

Mr. HUGHES. That was the intention; yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I desire to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
if he thinks they are given suflicient protection under that 
paragraph? 

Mr. HUGHES. There is not the slightest reason in the world 
so far as I know for differentiating between bedspreads and 
other woven-figured goods. I do not know of any. If the Sen- 
ator does, I shall be glad to have him state it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I supposed bedspreads were woven, not in the 
piece, but as separate articles. 

Mr. HUGHES. They are woven by the mile. [Laughter.] 
If they come in in the piece, they go into the basket clause and 
take a high rate of duty; but they are woven like every 
other kind of cotton cloth is woven. They are just ripped out in 
great quantities. While I do not wish to enter into the old con- 
troversy with the Senator as to the amount of protection neces- 
sary for American-made articles with reference to foreign im- 
portations, there is no reason that I know of for making a dis- 
tinction between an ordinary piece of woven figured cotton 
cloth and a bedspread. 

Mr, WEEKS. Is there not a material difference in the cost 
of bedspreads, depending on the figures that the piece contains? 

Mr. HUGHES. We allow 24 per cent for decorating other 
cotton cloth, weaving a figure into it, and the only thing they 
do out of the ordinary with reference to a bedspread is to weave 
a figure into it. It has been the custom hitherto, in the con- 
struction of tariff bills, to take some particular article and give 
it a special rate. It seems to me they must have done it for 
some particular man. In a great many cases those things per- 
sist throughout the various bills. Different tariff makers follow 
the old language, the old basis, the old method of construction. 
Occasionally Democrats fall into that error, too, I suppose in 
the interest of time and convenience. But just because you can 
designate this article eo nomine as a bedspread I never have 
been able to see why it should be given any different treatment 
than that accorded to any other piece of cotton cloth which is 
woven, figured, or jacquarded. 
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I am not taking issue with the Senator from Rhode Island, 
who says that all jacquarded cloths should be given a higher 
differential. That is not what we are discussing now. We are 
discussing whether or not bedspreads, because they can be con- 
yeniently named, should be treated differently. 

Mr, WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from New Jer- 
sey in what way he gives 24 per cent differential in this par- 
ticular case? 8 

Mr. HUGHES. All cotton cloth which is woven or figured re- 
ceives a differential of 23 per cent over cotton cloth in the gray. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask, if it is bleached, whether 
it pays any more duty than a plain piece of cloth? 

Mr. HUGHES. No. 

Mr. LIPPITT. ‘Then, I fail to see how the maker has any 
added duty for his product. He has in name, but in fact he 
has not. 

Mr. HUGHES, The Senator knows that bedspreads may come 
in with a figure woven into them with the fabric in the gray; 
and another piece of cloth coming in in that condition would 
pay a rate of duty of 24 per cent less than a bedspread coming 
in in the zray. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is true; but it is also true that the 
provision is so arranged that, manifestly, anybody would bring 
in fancy cloth in the finished condition, in which case he would 
pay absolutely no additional duty for the fancy figures. Instead 
of carrying out what I think was the manifest intention of 
the committee to make some distinction between figured cloth 
and unfigured cloth, in practice I fail to see how they have done 
so at all. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is a general criticism of the bill, which, 
of course, I was not discussing with the Senator. The Senator 
has discussed that. I was simply trying to show the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrerxs] that there was not any reason 
for treating bedspreads in any different manner from that in 
which we treated other fabrics. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if the department experts have advised the subcommittee 
that there is not an additional cost of manufacturing bed- 
spreads, for instance, over the cost of other cotton cloth? 

Mr. HUGHES. Oh, no; there could not be, in the nature of 
things. There could not be any greater cost in manufacturing 
bedspreads than certain characters of Jacquard goods, cotton 
goods, In fact, as the Senator from Rhode Island stated, I can 
think of a great many weaves which are far more entitled to 
‘consideration than mere Jacquard weaves. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is not the cost greater than it would be in plain 
cloths, for instance? 7 

Mr. HUGHES. Oh, yes; it costs more. I do not say that it 
does not cost more to make Jacquard cloth than it does to make 
plain cloth. I did not intend to convey that impression. 

Mr. WEEKS. My question was whether the tariff experts on 
cotton advised the subcommittee that bedspreads would be 
sufficiently protected by being put in paragraph 257? 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not know whom the Senator means by 
“the tariff experts.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I assume that the committee has had the 
benefit of the advice of experts connected with the department. 

Mr. HUGHES. The examiners at the ports watching impor- 
tations state that there is not any particular reason for differ- 
entiating this article from any other. It has only been separated 
from the great body of cotton fabrics by a tariff bill. There is 
not any other reason on earth for it. It stands on precisely the 
same footing as every other piece of figured cotton cloth in the 
world, ‘except that it has been treated in the tariff bill eo 
nomine; it has been called a bedspread. That is the only 
different treatment. That is the only thing that differentiates 
it from anything else. If there should be a higher duty upon 
a bedspread because of the fact that it is Jacquard woven, 
there should be a higher duty upon all Jacquard-woven goods; 
and there are weaves and fabrics which, from the standpoint of 
the Senator, are entitled to a great deal more duty than an 
ordinary Jacquard-woven fabric. T 

Mr. WEEKS. Have they been given it in this bill? 

Mr. HUGHES. They have been treated as Jacquard figured 
goods have been treated. 

Mr. WEEKS. Just.one more question. Why is it that they 
are not entitled to as much duty as tapestry or damask? 

Mr. HUGHES. Speaking for myself, the reason I would urge 
for the duty that is put on damask is that it should produce 
some revenue. I do not think there is any need, from the pro- 
tective standpoint, of levying a duty upon damask; but I think 
more revenue will be produced there, perhaps, than at any other 
point. This is another instance of the survival of the old, old 
habit of treating commodities eo nomine. They get separate 

reatment for that reason. So far as I am concerned, I think 


perhaps it would be better to let them all take their chances in 
the general classification. 

Mr. SMOOT. You would get more revenue in that way. 

Mr. HUGHES. Probably. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 263 will be passed over. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 264 and paragraph 265 are also 
passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 266, page 80, line 14, after the word “ underwear,” 
to insert “and wearing apparel”; and, in the same line, after 
the word “description,” to insert “not specially provided for 
in this section,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


266. Shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suit 
tights, sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear and wearing appare 
of every description, not specially provided for in this section, mgde 
wholly or in part on knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, 
finished or unfinished, not including such as are trimmed with lace, 
imitation lace or crochet or as are embroidered and not including 
8 hose and half hose, composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, cotton manufacturing is 
one of the chief industries of the portion of the State of Con- 
necticut in which I reside. I have here a great many communi- 
cations from the owners and managers of the mills engaged in 
that industry. I wish to read, briefly, a few extracts from a 
portion of the communications I have received. 

The Falls Co., of Norwich, Conn., write me, through their 
president, as follows: 


As manufacturers of cotton goods, we wish to enter our protest 
against the passage of the tariff bill now before Congress. 

We firmly believe that its enactment will paralyze the industry of 
cotton manufacturing for a long period. 

How a set of intelligent men can believe for a moment that the 
3 can stand such a radical change all at once and survive is be- 
yond me. 

I have been in opis that the Senate might stem the tide, but fear 
it hasn't the strength. 


A director of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, a resident of my State engaged in the business, tele- 
graphs me: 

I believe the passage of the present Underwood bill would work 
incalculable harm to the cotton manufacturing industry of this country 


and all who are dependent upon it, and I urge you to do all in your 
power to defeat it. 


The warden and court of burgesses of the borough of Daniel- 
son, Conn., write me inclosing a resolution which they adopted, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That we urgently request the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Unifed States Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, and the Senators and Congressmen from our district, that the 
cotton and woolen schedules in the proposed national tarif legislation 
be maintained substantially as at present. 


The Lawton Milis Corporation, of Plainfield, Conn., writes: 


I want to enter our vigorous protest against the passage of the 
Underwood bill in its present form. If enacted, it means a 3 r cent 
reduction of wages and a loss to capital until business revives. We who 
are on the job know what we are 5 about. History will repeat 
itself unless many changes are made on the cotton schedule before its 


assage. 
+ I am inclosing a copy of a letter which I wrote some time ago to 
Mr. Lewis W. Parker, and requested that he send a copy of same to 
Mr. Uxperwoop. Do everything you can to impress upon your col- 
leagues the serious menace of this bill if it goes into effect, and beg to 
remain 
THE LAWTON MILLS CORPORATION. 
H. Lawton, General Manager. 


I ask that the Secretary may read the letter which Mr. Law- 
ton wrote to Mr. Parker, and a copy of which he inclosed to me, 
as it states very succinctly the position of these gentlemen upon 
this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. Lewis W. PARKER, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Dran Sin: You will recall the writer as being the gentleman who 
spoke to you in the Merchants’ Club in New York two or three weeks 
ago as having in mind a few thoughts and views touching the tariff 
question with which the Democratic Party at the present time seem 
anxious to make history of, either for the betterment of the textile 
or for the setting back of same. It would seem strange to the 

t this question should be left for settlement in the hands of 
so many of our Congressmen and Senators who are so unfamiliar with 
the r facts and conditions pertaining to the best Interests of the 
textile industries of this country. is question should not be left for 
settlement by any such body of men, but, rather, it should be left in 
the hands of a commission entirely unbiased politically, and this body 
of men should be composed of men who are familiar with the textile 
industries of this country and competent to take up such a broad ques- 
tion and to take sufficient time to come to a correct conclusion pertain- 
ing to every detail, and same should be settled in a businesslike way 
once and for all time. 

Our people have been educated up to a certain standard of living, and 
if this standard is to be maintained, any interference by tariff changes 


Yours, truly, 


Marc 24, 1913. 
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is going to work toward the setting back and not the uplifting of the 
American workingman. 
The scale of wages which Is now paid in the textile industries of 
New England is so far in excess of that paid in any other country that 

rotection for the working people, as well as for ‘the capital invested 
fa the textile industries, is absolutely necessary to the extent that the 
scale of wages now paid can be maintained and capital can receive a 
fair return and a liberal 8 can be allowed, and the industry 
can be settled down to a ed and steady condition, so that capital 
and labor may be allowed to prosper, which is their just right, without 
interference, politically or otherwise. 

Why should we legislate in the interests of countries across the sea? 
Why should we travel so close to the precipice when the road is broad 
enough so that all may travel safely and comfortably and not be in 
fear of hardships from time to time as the political barometer may 
travel from one extreme to the other? In no other country under the 
sun does the political barometer vary from one extreme to the other 
at the expense of business, only in the United States. The textile indus- 
try in this country has been a football long enough, and this sort of 
condition should cease and the industry should be allowed to thrive 
without any further political interference. 

The Democratic administration and party, which have just come into 
power, have a great opportunity before them. Never has a party had 
such an 5 ut the opportunity will be thrown away unless 
just and intelligent action is taken in the many questions that seem 
to be up for adjustment at the present time, and the 8 can 
be made in many of these questions if intelligent and judicious procedure 
is the watchword of the Democratic Party. ‘They can become a great 
steadying factor in the political situation of the future. During the 
past 50 years there is very little to the credit of the Democratic Party, 
and I trust that the opportunity which lies before them now will be so 
plain that they will not, as in the past, let history repeat itself. 

How can it be expected that industries which have grown ap with 
the country during the past hundred years or more should be left to 
the mercy of an incoming administration which shall fix duties per- 
taining to same without intelligent investigation by a commission with 
all the data poronty to adjust same intelligently? No! The Demo- 
cratic Party stands for the downward revision of the tariff, whether 
or no, intelligence or no intelligence, suicide or no suicide. Better go 
slow, gentlemen. Your great and last opportunity is before you. How 
can we pay 60 per cent to 80 per cent more wages in this country than 
In England, France, and Germany and at the same time let down the bars 
of protection without crippling our textile and mechanical industries. 
lowering the wages of our workingmen, and giving capital no return 
This condition can not be. The peor will not stand for this sort of 
legislation any length of time. ust stop for a moment and consider 
the prices which are being obtained for all kinds of crops which are 
raised by the farmer in the West and the cotton grower in the South. 
Never in the history of the Nation has such conditions prevailed. These 
conditions can not last very long if business is upset to any great extent. 
We have already had two years of bad trade, and at the present time 
it is growing steadily worse on account of tariff agitations and other 
agitations and investigations. The country is entitled to a period of 
rest and prosperity. Labor aggressions in all lines of trade are largely 
the result of keeping the pot boiling. Capital as well as labor is en- 
titled to good returns. One can not get along without the other, and 
both must be fair and reasonable. 

Every man is worthy of his hire—no more and no less, Just so sure 
as the “Underwood bill” goes through in its present form just so 
sure will serious trouble result in the textile and other mechanical 
industries, and just so sure will the Democratic Party loose its great 
opportunity to become a great steadying factor in the future. The 
poon in this country want peace in all mechanical and industrial 
pursuits. 

I do not know as I have made myself plain, but I am speaking as a 
practical man who has been connected with the textile industry during a 
period of 40 years as a practical worker and who knows something of 
the real conditions, thus adding what little I can in bringing about a 
condition of industrial peace, and beg to remain, 

Yours, truly, H. LAWTON. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not intend to read 
or to ask the Secretary to read the communications I have here. 
I have communications from the Briggs Manufacturing Co., of 
Voluntown, Conn.; the Shetucket Co., of Norwich, Conn.; and 
many telegrams from commercial bodies in my State to the 
same general effect. 

I know that it is useless to offer any amendments to this 
schedule. The Senator from Rhode Island has offered some and 
has some pending. Other Senators have offered amendments. 
I have voted for those amendments wherever they tended to 
mitigate the asperities of the bill. They are promptly voted 
down. I shall content myself with voting against the provi- 
sions of the bill, the committee amendments, and the schedules 
from time to time as best I may. That is all I have to say. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
267, page 80, line 22, after the word “ garters,” to strike out 
“ribbons”; in line 23, after the word “braces,” to strike out 
“tapes, tubing, and webs or webbing” and insert “and fabrics 
with fast edges not exceeding 12 inches in width”; and, in line 
25, to strike out “any” and insert all,“ so as to read: 

Bandings, beltings, bindings, bone casings, cords, garters, tire fabric 
or fabric suitable for use in pneumatic tlres, suspenders and braces, 
and fabrics with fast edges not exceeding 12 inches in width, all of 
the foregoing made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which 


cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief value, 
or of cotton or other vegetable fiber, and india rubber. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I made an inquiry a little while ago con- 
cerning that paragraph, and the Senator from Maine suggested 
that it was to be further considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have two amendments which I 
wish to propose to it. After the word “ belting,” in the first line 
of the paragraph, I move to insert “ belts,” and after the word 
“ cords,” at the end of the line, to insert “ and tassels.” 


L—- 2" 


Mr. GALLINGER. Are those the only amendments that he 
has to offer, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it ought to read “cords and 
tassels.” I think we ought to insert just “tassels” and a 
comma, so that it will take in both, whether it be a cord or 
whether it be a tassel. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
add the word “ tassels.” 

Mr. HUGHES. Before the Senator finally accepts that, I wish 
to call his attention to the possibility of the article coming in as 
both cord and tassel. 

Mr. SMOOT. If both are enumerated in the paragraph there 
is no question that they would both carry the duty. They are 
both at the same rate. So there would be no question about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Tassels have the same rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tassels have a rate. There would be a conflict 
if each had a different rate, but they have not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, In line 21, after the word “ beltings“ and 
the comma, insert the word “ belts” and a comma, and in the 
same line, after the word “cords,” insert “tassels” and a 
comma, so as to read: 

Bandings, beltings, belts, bindings, bone casings, cords, tassels, gar- 
ters, tire fabric, etc. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment proposes to strike out the word 
“ribbons.” Where has the Senator taken care of ribbons? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is taken care of. 

Mr. SMOOT, In some other paragraph? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is in the same paragraph, 

Mr. SMOOT. The suggestion of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Husnes] brings to me what I was going to say. I might 
as well say it now. I suppose the Senate committee in making 
the amendment striking out “ribbons, tapes, tubing, and webs 
or webbing” and inserting the words “and fabrics with fast 
edges not exceeding 12 inches in width” intends that the last 
provision is to cover all those items. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I think so. 

Mr, SMOOT, That has never been done, of course, in any 
previous tariff act. These very items have been litigated on 
for years and years and decisions have been rendered time and 
time again. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will say to the Senator that the 
representatives of the Government in New York advise that they 
are still the subject of litigation and still unsettled, and we 
made these changes because they said, as a matter of adminis- 
tration, it would stop the litigation. What I know about it is 
what I gather from that source. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had not interrupted me, I would 
have come to the point I intended to make. It is true, as the 
Senator has stated, and as I stated beforehand, that they have 
had continued litigation over these items. In fact, the ap- 


It is “cord, tassels.” We wish to 


-praisers have had to rely entirely upon the testimony of the 


importers. 

The importers have proven that tapes were not tapes; they 
have proven that trimmings did not come under this paragraph ; 
they have proven that webbing was not intended under the 
law to be what we commonly know to be webbing. I was 
going to ask the Senator if he thought those simple words would 
cover all that and in the future do away with the litigation 
which has been so prolific in the past. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My opinion on the subject is based 
upon what I am advised by the Government representatives at 
the customhouse in New York. They suggested this language 
as language which would stop litigation, cover the subject, and 
simplify the future administration. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator the difficulty I find 
with it is not that it fails to include various articles, but that 
it fails to include something that will be necessary 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to come to that. 

Mr. HUGHES. It will be necessary later on in another para- 
graph to take note of the fact that this language has been 
inserted. The Senator will notice that the specifications are 
very general, indeed; that anything with two fast edges under a 
certain width—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Under 12 inches. It does not make any differ- 
ence whether it is silk; it does not make any difference what 
it is, of course, providing it is the component material of chief 
value. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; the component material of chief value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it comes in under this paragraph and falls 
under this rate. I thought that if all the rates were the same 
there would be no conflict at all and it would make no differ- 
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ence; but if some importation comes into this country with 
two fast edges and happens to be 11 inches wide it would fall 
under this paragraph, no matter what provisions it may fall 
under ordinarily. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
little later in this paragraph will be, in line 16, page 81, to insert 


The amendment we will offer a 


“not specifically provided for in this section.” The purpose 
was to specifically provide for them in the other portions of the 
section. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that amendment 
will help somewhat, but it does seem to me if we would enumer- 
ate the items we have already there, and then specifically state 
that it applies to the enumerated articles and that they shall 
not exceed 12 inches in width, and must have two fast edges, 
there could not be a question about what the law meant, and no 
importer or any other person could misconstrue its meaning. 

Mr. HUGHES. My understanding of it is that, so far as band- 
ings, belting, bindings, bone casings, cords, garters, tire fabrics, 
and the articles that we have enumerated here are concerned, 
there is not much difficulty, but there are a number of fabrics 
which it is claimed do not belong in those classes, and which 
give the Treasury Department a great deal of trouble, will be 
caught by this language. The only trouble is that some other 
fabrics would also be caught by it unless they are specifically 
n for, and we propose to attempt to specifically provide 

or them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the result will be a little better than I 
anticipate, but if not I think I have simply done my duty by 
calling attention to this matter. If Senators will take it into 
consideration and in the meantime become convinced that the 
wording would be a little plainer if it were worded something 
as I suggested, of course the amendment can be made when the 
bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Georgia where he 
rk aa insert the words “ not specially provided for in this 
section ” 

nc piesa of Georgia. After the word “ lace,” in line 16, on 
page 81. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if the committee 
has ee the matter of amending paragraph 368 in any 
way 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator be kind enough to state 
the amendment which may be suggested to that paragraph? It 
may save some time. I will say to the Senator I have no 
desire to consume time unnecessarily. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have not prepared the wording 
of that paragraph which we will recommend, but we have in 
view,. I am satisfied, what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator, of course, knows what I 
have in mind. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are simply preparing to reach 
that paragraph later on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have samples, but I will not even per- 


haps exhibit them. They are very beautiful samples of classes. 


of goods made in a little town in New Hampshire, and they 
propose to extend the industry to other towns. They were 
introduced by an Austrian. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is one class which, strictly speaking, is 
lace, but it falls within this broad and general classification of 
fabrics. Being under a certain width and having two fast 
edges it is one of the things included in the dragnet which were 
not intended to be included. It will make necessary other lan- 
guage later on. I will say to the Senator that I have seen the 
samples. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presumed the committee had seen them. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think there is not any doubt but that this 
language will include them, and it was not intended that it 
should do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had hoped that the committee did not 
intend to include these fabrics with some others that are 
named; as an instance, tire fabric; the fabric suitable for use 
in pneumatic tires. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is a lace. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would seem absurd to me. These are 
very beautiful goods manufactured, as I suggested, by a gen- 
tleman from Austria who established a little industry in Barn- 
stead, N. H., a little interior town. I am going to read his 
letter ; it is brief. 

Barnsteap, N. H., July 1, 1013. 
Hon. Jacop H. GALLINGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Str 4 Please help us to keep the tariff for featherstitched brat 
corse’ 


edgings, ar t like samples we inclose at 60 per cent 
du W. which we are manufa in Barnstead, N. 
e have been the first started to manufacture these 


in W. 
nine years ago in Barnstead, N. H. 


We have worked very bard, paid no dividends the first eight years, 
left the little prons we made in the company to develop the business, 
and now the iff on these goods we manufacture shall be reduced 
from 60 per cent to 35 per cent and less, which can not be done without 
injury to our industry to such an extent that our very existence will 
n ik paia that under a 60 a 

sa at under a per cent duty 90 per cent of these goods 
used in this country is imported to the United States from Europe; and 
. manufacturer, can not compete with the foreign manu- 


They undersell us right and left now under a 60 per cent duty. 

Note that these goods contain only from 35 to 10 per cent tt mate- 
rial, 40 to 45 per cent labor, and 15 to 20 per cent overhead nses, 

The manufacturers in Europe get the material from 15 to 20 per 
cent cheaper; they pay only one-third to one-fifth as much wages as 
we. Dey. and their overhead expenses are only about one-half as much 

How shall we be able to compete with the European manufacturers 
and make both ends meet when we have to pay from 15 to 20 per cent 
more for the material, from 65 to 80 per cent more wages, after we 
had to invest more than twice as much for the plant and machinery as 
the same factory and machinery would cost in Europe? 

If the tariff is reduced to per eent, then we will have to reduce 
the wages accordingly or go out of business. 

I am born and brought up in Austria, and have since I am in America 
been in Europe twice, where I made a special study of our business, so 
that I know exactly what I am talking about. 

Yours, very truly, 
New HAMPSHIRE ARTISTIC WEB Co. 
F. Zecna. 


It will take but a few moments, and I want to put in the 
Record two more letters and then I will be done. Here is a 
letter from the secretary of the Keene Commercial Club. 
Keene is a city of 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants, 

The writer says: 

Keexe COMMERCIAL CLU 


B, 

Koe: . H., July 9, 1913. 

Hon. Jacon H. GALLINGER, EKEN 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: I realize the seeming yo ag A of expecting a tariff 
measure to be changed for the benefit of a New Hampshire an age 
but there is one phase of the pending bill to which I would fain cali 
attention in the hope that you may see your way to try to obtain 
at all events a pa lm cation, which will still efect a consid- 
erable reduction on the existing rate. 

Recently there was incorporated the Keene Artistic Narrow Web 
Co., the term narrow web ing applied to embrolderies for corsets 
and other articles of ladies’ underclot ing. Manufacturers in this line 
are not numerous, as I am informed that 05 per cent of the total amount 
consumed comes from Austria and Germany, where the wages of 
operatives are so low that the existing protection has enabled American 
manufacturers to realize only a legitimate profit, while some of them 
have failed to achieve any substantial success, The existing tariff is 
60 cent, and it is proposed to reduce it to 35 per cent, the effect 
of which on an industry manufacturing 5 per cent of the total product 
sold in this countr be obvious, Either the industry must suffer 
very serlously or there will have to be a substantial readjustment of 
wages. Granted that 60 per cent may be too high a tariff, is not an 
abrupt drop to almost half too drastic a change? In the eastern 
part of the State, as well as in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 

ere are factories whose business will be seriously interfered with, 
and as ards our new local enterprise plans have n held in abey- 
ance until it can be decided whether it is possible to operate at a 
815 Personally I feel the necessity of tariff reform; but surely 
his is an instance of reform going too far, and I have been requested 
4 the directors of the Commercial Club to ask you to use your best 
efforts to secure a modification of this schedule, on which it is felt 


that a reduction of 10 per cent would be a substantial ch „ While 
15 per cont ee a duty of 45 per cent, would necessitate e very 
closest figuring to make ends meet. The raw material is mercerized 


cotton yarn and silk, so that labor constitutes the chief differential 
between this country and Europe, 

Assuring 7 that we shall appreciate whatever you may be able to 
accomplish toward aiding existing industries in the State and helping 
us establish a new one by preserving a reasonable measure of protec- 
tion and preventing such a revolutionary change in a tariff rate, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
Wu. Lirrrer, Secretary. 


I answered that letter asking for certain information, and the 
same gentleman writes me as follows: 
EBENE COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Keene, N. H., August 9, 1913. 


Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, ‘ 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: I appreciate the courtesy of your letter of the Sth. As 

a result of what undoubtedly an error of classification, the fabrics 
which it is pro to manufacture in the a ga new industry come 
under section 267. In order to pe f I took up the matter at 
the appraiser's office in New York and ed that in consequence of 
eee in the the words “ fabrics with 
inches in width,” had been used, so 2 

„ such as 


8 ean attend to four to eight machines, while 
ese fancy 
operator can not a 
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one. The wages in the former case are from $8 to $12 per week; in the 
other, $12 to $25. The 30 per cent duty will not cover the labor dif- 
ferential between Germany and the United States. 

The matter is a very serious one for Keene. The Barnstead concern 
proposes to establish a branch of their business here. A large sum of 
money has been deposited, land purchased, plans drawn, and proposals 
received, but unless a —— — is made in the bill the project will have 
to be abandoned, as otherw it can not exist. mee 4 has been 
developed by some brothers of Austrian birth in the face of the test 
odds, and it scems tough that a promising industry should be throttled 
merely by reason of a question of grammatical construction or tech- 
nical description. 

These goods are known as fancy braids and trimmings, but in section 
$5 you will see the words “trimmings not specially provided for,” and 

e appraiser holds that they are provided for in section 267 in the 
words “fabrics with fast edges not exceeding 12 inches in width,” 
although I believe I am not violating any confidence in saying he agrees 
that these goods ought to be differently classified. I have talked with 
a large importer in New York, who feels that the ambiguity of this 
clause will lead to expensive litigation, and it is believed that a satis- 
factory adjustment would be reached by the insertion of the words 
interlined in the inclosed copies of sections 267 and 368. This would 
leave the former clause, as originally intended, to apply to plain fabrics, 
while these fancy articles. which are luxuries, would be covered by 
section 368 as amended. These words have been approved by experts 
in the New York appraiser's office, and men handling imports of this 
class of goods agree that they are ge seine! described as “braids 
loom woven and ornamented in process of weaving.” Please note that 
this description is narrowed down to “braids,” so that it could not 
possibly cause confusion. 

My appeal is absolutely nonpartisan. The Keene Development Co., 
which propane to erect this new factory, is made up of leading business 
men of various political beliefs, and they are a unit in feeling that the 
bill as it stands will work an undeserved injury to a promising project, 
though it is also felt that the error is one of omission and not of 
commission. 

Telephoning a few minutes ago to the president of the Barnstead 
concern I learned that he mailed you samples of his product some weeks 
ago, and I respectfully suggest that you refer to them. Then compare 
with a plain piece of braid and ask your colleagues whether it is 
equitable that they should have the same classification in view of the 
accepted facts as to the cost of production. The existing duty is 60 
per cent. It is obvious what the effect will be if it is redu to 30 
per cent at one fell swoop. 

Assuring you that we shall heartily appreciate your cooperation in 


this matter, I am, 
Yours, very truly, Wu. LITTLER, Secretary. 


That gentleman proposed two amendments, which I will read, 
to the section under consideration. He asks that the words 
“not specially provided for in this section ” should be inserted, 
which I understand has been done. He suggested that in para- 
graph 368, Schedule N, after the word “braids,” there should 
be inserted “loom woven and ornamented in process of weaving 
or.” I will ask the committee if that proposed amendment has 
been called to their attention? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That language, I think, was fur- 
nished to him by the Government experts whom we had 
assisting us in the matter. That was the language which we 
were considering to be sure that it covered these goods. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very likely that will go in? - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator. 
to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is our present purpose to put it 
in, if we are sure that the language covers the case. We are 
considering that question, the object being to cover it. We 
thought it should be in the other paragraph. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is exceedingly satisfactory to me, 
and I will not waste a moment more of time on the subject. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Do I understand that the paragraph is 
recommitted or passed oyer? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; we are undertaking to perfect 
it as we go on. We have only one other change to propose in 
the paragraph, and that is to insert, after the word “lace,” in 
1108 16, page 81, and not specially provided for in this sec- 

on.“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If that is the case, I should like to 
bring to the attention of the Senator a communication which I 
have received from the American Mills Co., in Waterbury, Conn.: 


This company manufactures elastic webbing 8 for belts, sus- 
penders, garters, etc.), which under this bill would be admitted at 25 
per cent duty (Schedule I, par. 267). 

I suppose that was the House provision. 

The duty under the present law is 60 per cent (Schedule J. r. 349). 

Our foreign competition is principally from England and 8 
in both of which countries the labor cost is one-fourth to one-third of 
what it is here, not only in the actual manufacture of the goods them- 
selves, but in all other items, which are incidental; and also those 
bade’ th 3 bryne 1 2 res 3 oe 

n behalf o entire ustr. eg you to exercise all th 
you can to have this bill so modified oa to make the reduction more 
reasonable. I think a duty of 40 to 45 per cent would be reasonable. 


I will move that on page 81, line 16—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to an- 
nounce to the Senator that we have not reached that point. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Which committee amendment is now 
pending? 


That is all I have 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The one on line 22, page 80, and 
lines 23, 24, and 25, on the same page. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 267, page 81, line 2, after the word “rubber,” to 
strike out the following: 


And not embroidered by hand or machinery; spindle banding, woven, 
braided, or twisted lamp, stove, or candle wicking made of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber: loom harness, healds, or collets made of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber 
is the component material of chief value; boot, shoe, and corset lacings 
made of cotton or other vegetable fiber; and labels for garments or 
other articles, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 25 per cent 
ad valorem; belting for machinery made of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber and india rubber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the 
component material of chief value, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Not embroidered by hand or machinery, or wholly or in part of lace or 
imitation lace, 30 per cent ad valorem ; 2 ep? banding, woven, braided, 
or twisted lamp, stove, or candle wicking; loom harness, healds, or 
collets, boot, shoe, and corset lacings; labels for garments or other 
articles, all of the foregoing composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, 25 per cent ad valorem; belting for eee 
made of cotton or other vegetable fiber and india rubber, or of whi 
cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of chief value, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, I move to insert “not specially 
provided for in this section,” after the word “lace,” in line 16. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Should it not read “in this paragraph”? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not in this paragraph, because the 
paragraph referred to is another paragraph of the schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I move to amend the amendment as 
amended, on page 81, line 16, by striking out “30,” before “ad 
valorem,” and inserting 40,“ so as to read: 

Not embroidered by hand or machinery, or wholly or in part of lace 
or imitation lace, not specially provided for in this section, 40 per cent 
ad valorem. _ ý 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Paragraph 268 we desire to pass 
over. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I haye an amendment to offer in substitution 
for that paragraph. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should be glad to have it reported. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be glad to have it read 
now. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I ask that the Secretary may read my 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We do not wish to go on with the 
paragraph at present, but we would prefer to hear the proposed 
substitute read before we bring in our amendment to the para- 
graph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out, in paragraph 257, the words 
“woven figured ”—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This is paragraph 268. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The two amendments go together. 

The Secretary. And strike out paragraph 268 and in lieu 
thereof insert : 

268. Lhe, pines or fancy cotty cloth woven by means of jacquard, dobby, 
drop box, lappet, leno, swivel, or other similar attachments, or contain- 
ing novelty yarns in whole or in part other than the ordinary ply or 
cable-laid yarn or thread, there shall be paid a duty of 10 per cent in 
addition to the duty or duties imposed upon such cotton cloth by the 
various provisions of this section, the intent of this proviso being to 
add this duty or duties to those to which such cotton cloth would be 
lable if the provisions of this proviso did not exist. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not suppose that the Senator 
from Rhode Island desires to have his amendment acted on now, 
and the proposed substitute will go over with the paragraph. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I presume it is the Senator’s intention to 
report his substitute within a few days? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. If we can, we will report it 
to-morrow morning, but certainly we will present it within two 
or three days. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 82, after line 4, to strike out paragraph 269, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


269. Towels, bath mats, quilts, blankets, polishing cloths, mo 
wash rags or cloths, sheets, pillowcases, and batting, any of 
going made of cotton, or of which cotton is the component material of 
chief yalue, whether in the piece or otherwise, not embroidered nor in 
part of lace and not otherwise provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


And to insert: 


269. Towels, quilts composed of two fabrics quilted, blankets, polish- 
ing cloths, mop cloths, wash rags or cloths, sheets, pillowcases, finished 


cloths, 
he fore- 
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or unfinished and not in the 
in part of loo threads 1 
terry cloth, whether in the p or otherwise ; at 
made of cotton or of which cotton is the component material of 
value and not embroidered nor in part of lace and not otherwise pro- 
vided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. This paragraph, Mr. President, is a new statu- 
tory provision for certain specified articles such as towels, 
wash rags, wash cloths, mop cloths, sheets, pillowcases, and 
so forth. In connection with those items the committee have in- 
serted these words: “ Such as are known as terry cloth, whether 
in the piece or otherwise.” Terry cloth is a fabric from which 
bath robes, bath-robe blankets, and Turkish towels are made. 
It is also used in the making of dresses and even in the making 
of ladies’ hats; it contains sometimes the most elaborate figures, 
and necessarily it must be woven on a Jacquard loom. To clas- 
sify that kind of cloth with mop cloths and wash rags seems 
to me to be rather an incongruity. 

Another thing to which I desire to call attention is that the 
rate provided for in this paragraph is 25 per cent ad valorem, 
whereas in paragraph 263, on woven-figured tapestry and up- 
holstery goods the words “ woven-figured goods” are used, and 
they are also used in the different paragraphs of this schedule, 
which will certainly conftict with this paragraph. The rates are 
different, and I doubt very much whether terry cloth will enter 
under the classification in this paragraph at 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we have an amend- 
ment prepared for that particular part of the paragraph, which 
strikes out the words “ whether in the piece or otherwise” and 
inserts after the words terry cloth” the words and articles 
made therefrom, not including wearing apparel.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That will help a great deal, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I intend to present that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not aware of the Senator’s intentions; 
and I did not want the matter to pass over to-day without some 
action being taken. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I had not observed my memorandum 
on the subject at the time the Senator mentioned it. 

Mr.*SMOOT. Does the Senator intend to now offer the 
amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I now offer the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be stated, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the committee amendment, in 
paragraph 269, page 82, line 17, I move to strike out the words 
“whether in the piece or otherwise” and to add after the word 
“cloth” in line 16 the words “and articles made therefrom, 
not including wearing apparel.” I offer for the committee this 
amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia to the amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 269, page 82, after the word 
“cloth,” at the end of line 16, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out the words “ whether in the piece or 
otherwise” and to insert “and articles made therefrom, not 
including wearing apparel.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if that amendment is to be seri- 
ously considered, I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Georgia that I think it would be very much better not to have 
terry cloth in the paragraph in any way, and to let it fall under 
the provision that it will naturally fall under. If it is plain 
terry cloth, let it fall under the provision of plain cloth; if it is 
finished woven terry cloth, let it fall there; and if the manu- 
factured articles or wearing apparel are made from terry cloth, 
let it fall under that paragraph. Then there will be no con- 
flict. It does, however, seem to me that if you allow the term 
“terry cloth” to be inserted in this paragraph with a rate dif- 
ferent from the rates named in the other paragraphs there will 
surely be a conflict. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Is it not true also that terry cloth is more 
like pile cloth and has some of the characteristics of pile cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only difference between terry cloth and 
pile cloth is that pile cloth is woven, and is a hard woven 
eloth. Then the pile is clipped and cut or pressed down and 
the figures are made by pressing the pile. Terry cloth is, how- 
ever, a very coarse yarn woven loosely. As I say, it is used for 
bath robes, bath-robe blankets, and similar purposes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is also made in very elaborate figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Rhode Island suggests that it 
is also made in very elaborate figures, as I before suggested. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that the examiners 
at New York were very anxious to have terry cloth named in 
this paragraph as, in their opinion, it would help wonderfully 
in the administration of the law. It was inserted in the para- 


graph at their suggestion. My notion of it was—I do not know 
whether or not the Senator’s information is to the contrary— 
that terry cloth is largely used for towels. 

Mr. SMOOT. For bath towels, bath robes, and so forth. 

Mr. HUGHES. For polishing cloths and cloths that are in- 
tended to take up moisture. The loose-thread terry eloth, which 
is attempted to be described here, is much more used for those 
purposes than for the decorative purposes for which the Sena- 
tor thinks it is used. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure the Senator 
from New Jersey will agree with me that terry cloth is used for 
bath robes, for bath-robe blankets, for towels, and there is not 
any question but that it is used for ladies’ dresses. It is also 
used in the manufacture of ladies’ hats. As I have said, I have 
seen terry cloth with the most elaberate figures woven into it 
upon the Jacquard loom, and it could not be made upon any 
other loom. 

Mr. HUGHES. But does the Senator think that it should 
ti P usne rate or a lower rate than it is proposed to give 
t here 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not complaining of the rate. I am call- 
ing attention to the fact that it carries a rate of 25 per cent. 
It is made, as I have said, upon the Jacquard loom. 

Mr. HUGHES. Not necessarily, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean some of it is so made; that is, the 
elaborate figures are made upon a Jacquard loom. There is a 
plain terry cloth that can be made upon any kind of a loom, 
which is carrying a rate of 25 per cent now. There will be a 
conflict as to the rates in different paragraphs, because if you 
turn to the tapestry paragraph or the woven figured paragraph 
you will find that the rate of duty is 35 per cent. What I am 
trying to get at is that, whatever we do agree upon, there shall 
be no confliet hereafter upon entering the goods at the custom- 
house. I am not objecting at all to the rates, and am not dis- 
cussing them in any way. I am simply bringing the attention 
of the committee to the facts of the ease as I see them. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course the Senator from Utah knows how 
difficult it is to realize the effect of suggested language upon 
the floor of the Senate when engaged in attempting to pass the 
bill. I will say that the members of the subcommittee and of 
the full committee gave a great deal of consideration to just 
what the Senator from Utah has said, and we arrived at the 
conclusion that this was the best treatment of whieh the propo- 
sition was capable. In arriving at that conclusion we had the 
benefit of the advice and judgment of the officials in the ap- 
praisers’ stores in New York, who are constantly handling these 
fabrics. It may be possible that the Senator is correct. If we 
had- treated it as countable cotton, very expensive, fancy stuff 
might have come in at a very low rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only question that has been in my 
mind. If plain terry cloth should fall in a countable paragraph, 
it would bear a very low rate of duty. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will pardon me, I can not think 
that the contention of the Senator from Utah is very well taken. 
I am very much inclined to think that the description that has 
been given here of terry cloth is so manifestly different from 
tapestries that the Senator’s very natural fear that it might 
perhaps fall under that paragraph and come in conflict with it 
is justified. 

Mr. HUGHES. Besides, we have a weight provision in the 
tapestry paragraph which was intended to guard against that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. As a matter of fact, the terry-cloth weave is 
entirely distinct from any other known weave. It consists, in 
essence, in having a loop of yarn on top of the fabric It is dis- 
tinct from what is called a pile fabrie—that is, a velvet or a 
plush—for in the pile fabric the thread is not looped on top, 
and in the terry cloth it is looped on top. So it seems to me the 
distinction is sufficiently clear. É 

Mr. SMOOT. I called attention to the tapestry paragraph, 
because the words “Jacquard figured” appear there, as they do 
in two other paragraphs. Certainly in terry cloth we have 
woven figures, and I thought that a conflict might arise. If the 
Senator from New Jersey is satisfied that with the amendment 
which has been proposed by the committee it will be covered, 
well and good. My object in calling attention to it was as I 
have stated. If there is to be a change, it ought to be made 
now, so that there can be no conflict hereafter. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Utah is eorrect about that. 
I think, however, we have done as well as we could do in view 
of the information we had. So far as I can see, I think we 
treated the fabric as we intended to treat it. 


1915. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosson in the chair). 
The question is on agreeirg to the amendment to the committee 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 270, as follows: 

270. Lace window curtains, nets, nettings, pillow shams, and bed sets, 
finished or unfinished, made on the Nottingham lace-curtain machin 
and composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, when counting no 
more than 6 points or spaces between tle warp threads to the inch, 35 
per cent ad valorem; when counting more than 6 and not more than 8 
points or spaces to the inch, 40 per cent ad valorem; when counting 9 
or more points or spaces to the inch, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee I move to strike out the words “ nets, nettings,” in the 
first line of the paragraph. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 270, page 82, line 21, after the 
word “curtains,” it is proposed to strike out the words “nets, 
nettings.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Fresident, I suppose that amendment is 
moved because of nets and nettings being enumerated in another 
place, and the Senator from Georgia intends that the rate in 
paragraph 270 shall not apply to the rate in the paragraph be- 
fore named, where nets and nettings are included, so that there 
will be no conflict. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We shall also probably offer an 
amendment to the other paragraph putting a lower rate of duty 
on certain other cheap nettings, specifically naming them, 

Mr. LIPPITT. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Paragraph 368. 

Mr. HUGHES. Paragraph 368 in the sundries schedule. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is one class of nettings that 
is very cheap and is entirely to be distinguished from the 
general class. They are covered by a paragraph which we will 
reach later. I refer to mosquito netting. We intend to qualify 
that paragraph 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator refers to the lace paragraph? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The lace paragraph. We intend to 
qualify that paragraph by making a distinction between the 
netting which falls under the lace class and mosquito netting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia on behalf of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 271, page 83, line 7, after the word “cotton,” to 
strike out “or of which cotton is the component material of 
chief value,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

271. All articles made from cotton cloth, whether finished or un- 
finished, and all manufactures of cotton, not specially provided for in 
this section, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the committee has de- 
termined to withdraw the suggested amendment striking out that 
language and will leave the paragraph as the House adopted it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have prepared some 
amendments to the schedule which the Senate has just been con- 
sidering. I have not offered any of them, but have reserved 
them to be offered in the Senate when we shall complete the cot- 
ton schedule in the Senate. I expect then to offer them in the 
form of a substitute and to submit briefly my reasons for pro- 
posing the substitute. 

The Secretary proceeded to read Schedule J, flax, hemp, and 

jute, and manufactures of. 
Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
TMr. Brapiey] requested me some time ago when the flax schedule 
came up to ask for him that paragraphs 272, 278, 274, 275, and 
276 be passed over. I' do not know when the Senator will be 
here, but I would not have performed my duty if I had not 
made the request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have the very highest re- 
gard and friendship for the Senator from Kentucky, but I do 
not really see why five paragraphs of a bill which 90,000,000 
people are waiting on should be passed over because some Sena- 
tor happens to be absent, unless there is some very peculiar 
reason for it. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Kentucky made the request, 
and he is not here on account of ill health. I am unprepared to 
say when he will be here, and I have only made the request 
for him. If the paragraphs to which I have referred can be 
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reserved in some way until after the bill comes into the Senate, 
I think the purpose which the Senator from Keutucky has in 
mind may be subserved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa that if 
the Senator from Kentucky is not satisfied with the action as 
in Committee of the Whole he may offer any amendments he 
may desire when the bill is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. I simply felt that it was my duty to make 
the wishes of the Senator from Kentucky known. I have noth- 
ing further to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, every one of the paragraphs 
mentioned contains an amendment carrying some article to the 
free list. They can be dealt with just as well when we reach 
the free list, provided we deal with the Senate committee amend- 
ments now. If we adopt the Senate committee amendments, we 
merely strike the items from the dutiable list, and later on, in 
paragraph 492, they are all repeated and distinctly put upon the 
free list; so that the Senator from Kentucky, if he has any 
amendments to offer, can offer them to paragraph 492 just as 
well as here. It seems to me it will be better to get through 
with these paragraphs, and then, when we reach the free list, in 
connection with paragraph 492, let the Senator from Kentucky, 
or any other Senator, offer such amendments as he may desire. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
knows that if an amendment to place flax on the dutiable list 
carries, then of course all of the rates in the paragraphs fol- 
lowing must be somewhat changed. That is the only thing that 
I see at the present time to prevent the immediate consideration 
of the paragraphs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They would not be changed by this body; 
they might be changed in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, the bill would hardly be balanced if 
a duty should be placed on flax and the other paragraphs should 
remain as they are. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If we succeeded in taking these things off 
the free list, we would have to balance it in conference, I 
imagine. We will not undertake to balance it now. 4 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not be balanced in conference, then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes, it could, because there is a differ- 
ence between the Senate rate and the House rate on every 
paragraph in the flax and hemp schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it could be balanced so far as those 
rates were concerned; I am perfectly aware of that; but only 
between the rates provided by the Senate and those provided by 
the House. The rates could not be made lower or higher than 
prescribed by either House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For the very reason the Senator from Utah 
has given we want at the outset these paragraphs passed upon 
before we go to the remainder of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I say. That is the posi- 
tion I take—that we ought to pass upon these paragraphs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is necessary to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The discussion is taking up more time than 
anything else. I will agree to pass over temporarily the para- 
graphs indicated. I am informed the Senator from Kentucky 
is quite sick. That fact I did not know. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then we can not go on with the remainder 
of the schedule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why not? Let us show some common sense. 

Mr. KENYON. I will communicate with the Senator from 
Kentucky this afternoon or to-morrow morning and advise him 
of the suggestions in the debate and that his rights will be pro- 
tected, and I will inform the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have agreed that those 
paragraphs be passed over until we finish this schedule. I 
should like to have the remainder of the schedule read and 
acted upon. 

SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to present the cer- 
tificate of appointment from the governor of Alabama of 
Hon. Henry D. CLAYTON to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Senator JouNsTon. Inasmuch as there is some difference of 
opinion in the Senate as to the governor’s authority to make 
this appoinment I move that the credentials or the certificate of 
appointment be referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. I should like, however, to have the certificate read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States of America: 


A vacancy haying r in the Senate of the United States of 
America by reason of the th of Josern F. JOHNSTON, a Senator of the 
United States of America from the State of Alabama, and the legisla- 
ture of said State being now in recess; 
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Now, therefore, I. Emmet O'Neal, as governor of the State of Ala- 
bama. have this day appointed, and do by these porata appoint and 
commission, Henry D. CLAYTON a Senator of the United States of 
America from the State of Alabama to fill the vacancy which happened 
by the death of Joseryu F. JOHNSTON, said Henry D. CLAYTON ing 
all of the qualifications required by the Constitution and laws of the 
pee States of America and the constitution and laws of the State of 

abama. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand as governor of the 
State of Alabama and caused the great seal of the State to be affixed 
S: Me capitol in the city of Montgomery this 12th day of August, A. D. 


ISkAL. I 
By the governor: 


EMMET O'NEAL, Governor. 


Crrcs B. Brown, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the certificate be referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

The Secretary proceeded to read paragraph 277. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to say that I think 
it would be very much better if we could consider the first five 
paragraphs of the flax and hemp schedule before taking up the 
remainder of it. I do not think the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Braptry] would be in any way prejudiced, because he 
could move his amendments and his arguments when we reach 
the free list; and if not satisfied to do that, he would have the 
right to offer amendments in the Senate. I trust the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] will withdraw his objection to our 
proceeding regularly with this schedule. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I merely wanted to make 
known to the Senate the wishes of the Senator from Kentucky. 
I think the course suggested will be entirely satisfactory to and 
will protect the Senator from Kentucky. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Meanwhile, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fottetre] has gone to have a talk 
over the telephone with the Senator from Kentucky, and if he 
objects to what we have done I will then ask that the para- 
graphs be passed over. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, may I ask if the Senator 
from Kentucky should Want the paragraphs reconsidered for 
the purpose of offering amendments, would the Senator from 
Mississippi be willing that they should be reconsidered in order 
that the Senator from Kentucky may present the matter which 
he desires to present? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Kentucky chooses to 
put his motion in that way, yes; but that would be totally un- 
necessary. When we reach the free list, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky can merely moye to transfer a certain article from that 
place to a previous place in the bill with a certain tax, or he can 
offer his amendment to the free list itself. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if he has determined to go on with Sched- 
ule J this afternoon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; we desire to go on with Schedule J 
this afternoon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to offer some amendments to that 
schedule, commencing almost at the yery beginning, with para- 
graph 272. I have not prepared the amendments, but I sup- 
pose, if the Senator insists on going on with this schedule, that 
I can offer them as we reach each paragraph. I should prefer, 
however, that it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The difficulty about that is that there has 
been some arrangement that the other schedules would not be 
taken up this afternoon, and we should have nothing to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from North Dakota can offer 
any amendment he desires, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. I have not had time to run through the bill since I 
returned, but I notice paragraph 272 is stricken out entirely. I 
presume, therefore, that the item covered by that paragraph is 
placed on the free list. 

i Mr. WILLIAMS. It is covered by paragraph 492 in the free 
list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is transferred to the free list. Then 
the parliamentary inquiry—I do not know under what rule we 
have been proceeding up to this time—is whether or not com- 
mittee amendments are first to be considered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That depends upon what amend- 
ment the Senator from North Dakota desires to propose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The rule we have been following is this: 
If the committee amendment was to strike out an entire para- 
graph, then an amendment to the bill as it came from the House 
would have precedence, of course, so as to perfect the paragraph 


in that way if the Senate chose to do so; but where the com- 
mittee amendment was in itself merely a change, instead of a 
substitution or an elimination, then the committee amendment 
has preference. If the Senator has an amendment to the House 
provision changing a rate of duty, or something of that kind, 
it would have precedence of the committee amendment which 
strikes out the entire paragraph. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will offer my amendment 
at the present time, and that will bring the question to the 
point. 

I move to amend paragraph 272, so that it will read: 

Flax, not hackled cr dressed, 1 cent per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 272, page 83, line 12, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the fraction “4” and the word “of,” so that 
if amended it will read: 

Flax, not hackled or dressed, 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course the Senator knows that flax is 
not raised anywhere in this country except for flaxseed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is mistaken. We are raising 
flax in this country the fiber of which is being used, and used 
quite extensively. It is not used for the finer fabrics; but this 
covers everything in the nature of a flax fiber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is it used for? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is used for packing in refrigerator 
cars; it is used for making paper. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not decorticated and sold as flax 
anywhere in the United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is sold as flax, not hackled or dressed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means the stalk is sold? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Mississippi understands 
what the hackling is, and the dressing? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course it is shipped into this country 
under all of these conditions; and without any duty flax straw, 
flax, not hackled or dressed, from foreign countries, will come 
into competition with the same character of flax straw produced 
in this country. 

I think I can better indicate to the Senator just what there is 
in this whole flax question if I submit to the Senate certain 
letters written by Mr. Blehdon, who is a manufacturer of this 
product in several of the States of the United States. They are 
addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, and 
also addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House. Mr. Blehdon goes quite thoroughly into 
the question; and while the language he uses is not that which 
I would naturally adopt myself, there is nothing in the language 
that would make any of it at all objectionable. 

With the permission of the Senate, I ask the Secretary to read 
the marked portions of the letter which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The first letter that I will send up is one 
addressed to Hon. Oscar W. UN DERwOoob, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


(Schedule J, flax, etc. No. 333, flax straw, $5 per ton. 
of flax, $20 per ton.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 21, 1913, 
Hon, Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sin: On the 25th day of January I appeared before your 
committee, as per record page 3503 to 3507, inclusive. 

I appeared as the chosen representative of 32 towns in North Dakota 
and esota, their commercial clubs, manufacturers of tow, and the 
farmers as sellers of flax straw or owners of small tow mills. 

I then submitted a lot of petitio: with many signatures, and since 
that time there has been submitted direct from the farmers and myself 
a very large number of petitions and signatures, all praying that in 
order that they may sell their flax straw the present ag on the same 
may be continued, to wit, $5 a ton of 2,000 pounds on flax straw, and 
that the present duty of $20 per ton on tow, which is made out of flax 
straw, be sustained and continued, for if no tow can be made in this 
country the flax straw can not be sold. 

Tow is used for upholstering furniture and lining of refrigerator 
cars, and thousands and thousands of tons of straw are bought of the 
farmers at from $3 to $9 a ton. 5 

Canada raises as much straw as the United States, and Russia raises 
many times more; and as the wages in Canada are only one-half and in 
Russia about one-sixth what they are in America, and as flax straw can 
be bought over there at one-half the price, the farmers could not sell 
their straw, and thereby would be deprived of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, some farmers having 10 tons for sale, some a few 
thousand tons. 

The selling of flax straw is an absolnte necessity to the farmers in 
order to make the raising of flax, as it is called by them, profitable, 
and the United States Agricultural Department has for the last few 
years made great efforts to encourage the raising of flax. 

Of course, were the duty taken off or in any considerable way lowered 
the farmers could not compete, for they have to pay to hired men 
during seeding and harvesting from $3 to $5 a day, whereas the same 
rr ei ons be bad in foreign countries for from one-sixth to one-fifth 

price, 
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In years about 3,000,000 tons of flax straw is raised in the 
United States, for which there was no market in the past until tow 
mills were bullt about 30 Papen ago, and about 5 years ago the car- 
lining factories were started to line refrigerator cars with tow, and ed 
this the icing of railroad fruit cars between California and the Ea 
has been reduced to one icing where formerly, when charcoal, cattle 
hair, and cork were three icings were necessary. 

The farmers in the Northwest are very much concerned that the duty 
should. remain. 

The price of tow ranges from $25 to $60 and even $80 ton for 
best qualities; for the making of flax straw into tow it takes from 3 
to 6 tons of straw to make ton of coarse or fine tow, some of the 
straw having to run from two to five times through brakes, pickers, 
shakers, all driven by steam or electricity, and from 12 to 50 men are 
employed in tow milis, 

Two concerns at St. Paul, Minn., and Port Huron, Mich., and several 
others, make binder twine out of American flax straw. 

The said flax straw is raised in the States of North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio, and in some 
of the States large sums are now invest to manufacture wrapping 
and writing paper out of American flax straw. 

Now, therefore, the raising of flax, or flax straw as it should be 
technically called, should certainly be protected in order to make a 
great industry out of it, as it will be in time. 

Some of the witnesses before you on the 24th and 25th of January— 
those connected with the Barbour Co., at Allentown and Paterson, 
and several other concerns who manufacture thread—had the temerity 
to say that no good flax for spinning is raised in the United States; 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the States of Mi and Ohio, and some 
parts of Wisconsin, and even in Minnesota, raise flax straw which is 
perfectly fit for spinning; but it is not enco ed by these big firms 
who manufacture and make prices on thread, and they prefer for some 
reason to import European because it is cheaper than it could be 
produced here under American labor wages. 

The Barbour Co, has imported many, many cars of finished flax from 
Canada, which was imported as not hackled, and ex had to be 
called in to relieve the minds of the United States colleetors—im pref- 
erence to importing it from Europe—when they and their friends talk 
of Belgium and Russian spinning fiax being the best. 

One man by the name of Mr, Loughlin (p. 3484) states that Cana- 
dian flax is the poorest he has ever seen, and no good; whereas the 
Barbour Co., who make some of the finest articles, use it by the ear- 
load, importing it via Suspension Bridge. 

I never heard of “ flax dressers” in this country, unless they were 
employed by some of these million-dollar concerns who make cos. 

hese tremendous monopolies or corporations do not care what hap- 
pens to the farmer as long as they get their tremendous profits, and 
not for the world would mee want to have a reduction on finished 
thread, or their „ but they want what they call flax straw and 
tow on the free list, 

As a matter of fact, tow can not be used for spinning, for it is used 
only for upholstering, refrigerator-car linings, wrapping and writing 


paper. 

Flax for spinning is not a raw material at all, for it takes great 
labor and large expense to make long spinning flax out of flax straw; 
for, as I said, flax straw is worth from $3 to 89 a ton, whereas long 
spinning flax is worth from $250 to $350 a ton. 

Now, look at the statement of the United States Linen Co., Chicago, 
who came before you and told you honestly that it is false that no 
spinning flax can be raised in this country. (See p., 3490.) al | 
declare these statements as false and unfounded; and I, with grea 
respect for your committee, and with truth and honesty, do declare 
these statements false, and I say: 

Gentlemen of the committee, give the farmers of the United States 
a chance to raise the same flax straw as they do in Europe, and they 
ean raise it, and they will raise it, as the United States Linen Co. tells 
p5 and as the International Flax Twine Co., of Chicago, who 

inder twine, could tell you; but the farmers must be given a chance, 

that with the high Seg S they have to pay in this country the duty 
will remain to tect m and not open the country to these militon- 
aire thread and twine manufacturers, 

Less than 40 years ago all the flax straw raised in the United States 
was burned; now the Amenia & Sharon Land Co., of Antenia, N. Dak., 
and others, have imported thousands ef bushels of Russian and Irish 
flaxseed to this country and have sold it to the farmers, and are now 
raising flax straw, some of it a yard long and as good as . in 
foreign countries; and they will do more, and the United Sta will 
raise flax straw and flax as as others; and the farmers therefore 
pray for protection that the duty remain as it is. 

I haye the honor to be, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
* 


Representing the lan- ratsing States A the Northwest 

Se per’ petitions and. thousands of signatures 
turned over to the clerk of your committee, 
Mr. Daniel C. Rover. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, will the Senator from. North 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to call the attention of the Senators 
in charge of this part of the bill to paragraph 492 of the free 
list and to the alleged reproduction of the present law. 

Paragraph 334, which deals with this particular item in the 
present law, reads, as given in the handbook: 

Flax, not hackled or dressed, $ of 1 cent per pound. 


The present law really reads: 

Flax, not hackled er dressed, 1 cent per pound. 

So, in attempting to reproduce the present law they have 
simply cut the duty in two, while it is alleged to be the present 
law. Does the Senator observe that? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the Senator’s question? 
Mr. BRISTOW. That is a clerical error, ts it? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly. It is either an error of the 
clerk or an error of the printer, or of somebody. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Again, if the Senator will notice bracket 2, 
which relates to the duties collected on this particular item, it 
gives the equivalent ad valorem for 1905 as 8.59 per cent, for 
1910 as 7.97 per cent, for 1912 as 7.21 per cent, and then esti- 
mates 3.67 per cent as the duty to be collected under this bill. 
That estimate is based upon the bill as it came from the House, 
is it, and not as it came from the Senate committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly. Of course, there will be no 
revenue the way it comes from the Senate committee. Nothing 
m the shape of revenue could come from an article on the free 

st. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, under the old law a duty 
of $5 per ton, I believe, was levied upon flax straw. A duty of 
$20 per ton, or 1 cent per pound, was levied upon hackled flax; 
that is, flax broken and partly stripped so that it might be ad- 
vanced to a stage necessary to separate the fiber from the pulp. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the old law there was a tax on the 
tow of flax of $20 per ton. The tax upon hackled flax, known as 
“ dressed line,” was 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not the figures here; but it must be 
remembered that as the first process applied to the flax if it is 
to be used for spinning purposes, I presume it would have to 
be pulled. That is not done in this country at all. We are not 
attempting to raise flax to any great extent, at least, for the pur- 
pose of spinning into yarn for making the finer fabrics. Whether 
we shall ever be able to do so or not I can not say. 

I have in my office several samples of a new process whereby 
instead of retting or rotting the flax there is a machine used 
that will take the ordinary flax straw which has passed through 
a separator and will break the woody pulp so that it can be 
released from the fiber; and it is said that flax fiber from a foot 
to 18 inches long may be produced from it, and that fiber might 
be used for ordinary spinning. But I have not as yet received 
any samples or any information that would justify me in the 
assumption that that can be made a success in this country. 
The great expense in the preparation of the flax straw and con- 
verting it into the fiber is in the retting process, in which it 
must be laid out in the sun and rain until the woody pulp is 
rotted and may be easily removed. The sections of the United 
States where flax is produced in the greatest abundance are 
the drier sections of the country, where this could not be done 
successfully. The cost of labor iy this country is so high that 
it could not be suecessfully conducted. 

What I am principally interested in is the flax straw and the 
flax which is converted into a kind of tow in all of the small 
mills, many of them owned by the farmers themselves, scat- 
tered throughout the two Dakotas and Minnesota and some in 
Michigan, whereby the flax straw, after the seed itself has been 
separated, has a marketable value. It passes through the 
separator; then these little mills take that product, and while 
they do not do any retting they at least have a process whereby, 
they separate the woody pulp from the fiber and produce a 
very short fibered product, a product that is wholly unfit for 
the higher grades of spinning, and yet is fitted for the purposes 
for which it is used—to some extent for the manufacture of 
twine or rope and to a great extent for packing in refrigerator 
ears, the making of paper, and like purposes. 

The farmer ordinarily receives about $3 a ton for his flax. 
He is at least furnished a market for his product wherever there 
is a mill in the vicinity and near enough at hand to justify the 
trouble and expense of hauling it to market. It is well said to 
be “the poor man’s money.” Ordinarily if the farmer is doing 
reasonably well he can find better employment than hauling 
flax to market at $3 per ton. But in cases of drought, when his 
crops fail him, when his flax does not fill well, he may make 
up to a certain extent by hauling this product to market and 
receiving a little sum of money for it—probably at least enough 
to take care of his taxes. 

I want a protection—I will call it a protection, if you see fit 
if not upon the straw itself, at least upon the product which 
comes from the straw. This process converts it into tow. As 
is shown in the letter of Mr. Blehdon, who is a manufacturer, that 
tow is worth from $18 to $20 per ton, I think. It is worth that 
for the purposes for which it is to be used. It is worth nothing 
for spinning purposes. ‘Therefore nobody can be benefited in 
the matter of cheaper linen fabrics by reason of a reduction 
of the duty on this class of tow. 

If you could sc amend your bill as to make the duty appli- 
cable to the character of low-priced tow, which is unfitted for 
the manufacture of linen fabrics, I should not seriously oppose 
the other portions of the paragraph. But certainly there ought 
to be a protection for that. 

Will these mills rua without it? The protection on tow, I 
believe, as given by the House, is $10 per ton—one-half what it 
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was before. From the very best information I can obtain the 
mills may yet run and produce and will be able to do so with 
that protection. From the same very best information, unless they 
have that protection they will be compelled to close, on account 
of the introduction into this country of the same material from 
Russia and from Canada. 

I wish to save that much out of this bill for the benefit of the 
farmers of my State and the two adjoining States. North Da- 
kota produces perhaps half of all the flax produced in the 
United States, while Minnesota and South Dakota produce prac- 
tically the other half. 

I desire also to present and have read another letter, written 
by Mr. Bolley, dean of and botanist in the Agricultural College 
of North Dakota. I had marked only certain sections, as he 
referred in one of the sections to his own political affiliations; 
but I do not knew but that it may be proper to insert all of the 
letter. So I will ask that the entire letter may be read, pre- 
facing the reading with the statement that there is perhaps no 
man in the United States who is better acquainted with the flax 
conditions of the country than is Mr. Bolley, of the Agricultural 
College of North Dakota, and he speaks as an expert upon the 
question, 

It has been claimed here that we can not produce the long- 
fibered flax in this country. We can produce it, but under 
present conditions we can not afford to produce it. That is 
the real answer to that proposition. Were the protection suffi- 
cient to justify the employment of labor, we could furnish in 
this country all of the fiber that would be needed for all of 
the products of flax fiber in the United States. I am well 
aware that as a Republican Congress has not given us sufti- 
cient protection to do that I can hardly expect a Democratic 
Congress to go beyond a Republican Congress and give us that 
protection. But I do ask—and I think I am justified in 
asking—that they will so amend this schedule that all of the 
lower priced short-fibered flax may be protected to the extent 
of $10 per ton. 

I will now ask to have read the letter from Mr. Bolley. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Secretary that he may 
read it all. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


NosTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENT STATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY, 
. Agricultural College, N. Dak., April 8, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: You will paroon me, an experiment-station worker, for a 
short letter as to the interests of the flax and hemp industry. 

That you may not think of me as a high protectionist, let me say 
I cast my first vote for Grover Cleveland the first term, but have not 
seen fit to vote for high protection any time since. However, our coun- 
try seems to bave adopted the system of raising a part of its revenues 
by tariffs rather than by direct legislation. Just in so far as it places 
a tariff upon one part of an industry while it leaves the other on the 
free list Just that far our Government militates against the latter in- 
dustry or part. N 

As an experiment-station worker I have spent a large portion of 20 


years of my life in studying the best interests of the fax crop, with a 
view to helping our farmers retain that crop as a permanent one. I 
— YERA every flax-cropping region in Europe and studied their 
methods. 


In the interests of the farmers of the Northwest who have now 
learned how to do this line of work in agriculture, I hope you will not 
grant the wishes of the thread manufacturers and linen manufacturers 
of this country—that is, the right of retaining the duty on their manu- 
factured products and at the same time grant their request to place 
the farmers’ products—filax straw and flax tow, and hackled and un- 
hackled flax—on the free list, or anything like near it. If the manu- 
facturers are to retain their present protection, it is hardly fair to 
say to the American farmer: On everything you have to wear and all 
the tools you haye to work with in raising the flax crop we will tax 
you,” and at the same time „y to him, “If you succeed in raisin 
22 we will give your product to the manufacturer free of tari 
ax.” 


I haye read the tarif hearings on Schedule J with a great deal of 
interest and find that most of the arguments by Messrs. Barbour, Star- 
ing, Loughlin, and others, so far as they indicate or say that flax for 
fiber purposes can not be grown in America in as g quality as in 
any country in the world, that they are either mistaken, do not know 
what they are talking about, or, which is more likely, are willfully 
perverting the truth. 

Whenever the farmers of the northern portions of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and many parts of Oregon, Washington, and Maine, 
or any of the wetter reene of the Central States, wish to raise fiber 
flax for fiber purposes they produce a quality as good as any produced 
anywhere in Europe. 

y hope is that in whatever way you change the present tariff condi- 
tions with reference to Schedule J you will give the farmer his just 
share of the protection, if there is to be any. 

Mr. Chairman, it is easy for men who would like to have products 
which they work upon brought in free of duty to call the products 
which the American farmer is able to produce “rubbish,” to make as- 
sertions char gus products are “ worthless,” to say that “nothing can 

grown,” etc, 

I am sure you take such assertions for what they are worth when you 
remember that the American soil and climate produce in rather high 


perfection any of those products for which the American market gives 
a fair remuneration. 

Under other cover I send you copies of certain bulletins and 
pamphlets, which I hope may in part indicate to you my interest in 
this subject. i 

* 


Hoping you rdon me for writing to you wninvited, I am, 


urs, respectfully, 
Henry L. BoLLEY, Dean and Botanist. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there are some pertinent 
questions asked in that letter of the majority side of the Senate. 
There are important questions asked, and I would be greatly 
pleased if the chairman of the Committee on Finance would in- 
form us why, while giving at least some protection, while levy- 
ing a certain tariff upon the products of the mills, there should 
be at the same time free material given to the mills. Any 
Senator on the other side can answer. I ask my question, of 
course, of the chairman, but if the Senator from Mississippi 
will do me the honor of answering the question I shall be 
pleased to haye an answer to it from that source. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hesitated about replying, because I 
doubted that the Senator was seriously asking the question at 
this part of the debate. That question has been asked in one 
form or another five, six, or seyen times, and it has been an- 
swered five, six, or seven times. We have chosen to put the 
textile raw material upon the frec list, because thereby we were 
enabled to make still greater deductions than we otherwise 
could have made in the finished product. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. For whose benefit? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If you count the amount of dollars we have 
taken off the raw material instead of the mere percentage and 
the amount of dollars we have taken off the finished product, 
the Senator will find we have not discriminated in favor of the 
latter as against the former. Of course, from the Senator’s 
standpoint as a protectionist it is not worth the snap of a 
finger, but from our standpoint it is worth a great deal to us. 
At any rate, it justifies us, in our opinion. 

Now, take this question of flax. As the Senator has well said, 
we could raise all the Irish flax for the world in the United 
States if we wanted to. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky 
can raise it as well as South and North Dakota and Minnesota. 
I remember, when I was a boy, seeing long Irish flax growing. 
As a matter of curiosity my father planted it to see whether he 
could grow it or not. But when it comes to the question of de- 
corticating it it is utterly impossible to do it in the United 
States and get a flax fiber fit for spinning. We can raise flax 
fit for spinning, but we cau not get flax fiber to spin without 
costing us a great deal more than it would be justifiable, even 
from a protectionist’s standpoint, to levy a duty. 

The Senator himself just a moment ago confessed that to be 
true, because he says that the high protection party in this 
country, going as high as they ever dared, have never yet dared 
to put a duty high enough to enable the American farmer to 
compete in the question of decorticating or retting the flax 
with India and with a great many other parts of the world. 

Now that I am about it, because I do not want to occupy any 
time and I wish to give the Senator the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion, if every statement made by the writer of the first 
letter he had read were a reliable one, I think he must be a 
very reckless man when he makes that statement. He says 
that labor is twice as high as in the countries near us which 
will compete with us in flax, and that is in connection with 
straw of flax and tow of flax. Of course, the writer of that 
letter knew that labor in America was not twice as high as it 
was in Canada. Of course, he knew that a product that was 
worth only from $3 to $3.75 a ton can not be hauled either by 
rail or by road or by water any long distance without consum- 
ing its entire value in the market. So much for that. 

The. letter writer confesses that we made about 3,000,000 
tons last year of this flax—straw and tow. We imported about 
170 tons of one and not much of the other; I have forgotten 
how much of the other. 

Mr. President, once for all I will state the reason why we 
have put the raw materials of the textile industry on the free 
list. The Senator must remember that cotton was already 
there and jute was already there. We have placed hemp and 
flax and wool there that we might have an opportunity of 
cheapening the finished product to the consumer of the finished 
product. The difference between reducing the duty upon a 
finished product and upon the raw material is this: If I reduce 
the duty upon the finished product such and such a percentage, 
amounting to so many cents, say 3 cents in the yard, I have 
reduced the price to the consumer only 3 cents in the yard, 
But if I take off the duty upon the raw material I have taken 
off all the intermediate profit of from 15 to 25 per cent at each 
stage of the process. I have taken off all the compensating 
duties which are piled on plus something or other at each 
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stage of the manufacture. So if the part of the final cost 
which the raw material would make were 5 cents a yard, of 
course, when I have taken the tax off the raw material I have 
reduced the tax upon the finished material 20 to 25 cents a yard. 
That is just as an illustration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think I have the position 
of the Senator pretty will in mind. It is this as applied to the 
particular subject which I am discussing: He reduces the tariff 
100 per cent on the farmer’s finished product for the benefit of 
the manufacturer and then gives a reasonable protection to the 
manufacturer to the end that the farmer may get the thing 
that the manufacturer has produced from it somewhat cheaper. 
In other words, the farmer's protection is taken away from the 
tow that comes from his flax and from the flax, so that the 
farmer will be able to buy his refrigerator cars at a less rate, 
because the principal purpose for which the product I am speak- 
ing of is used is for upholstering and for the packing of re- 
frigerating cars. 

Now, just how the farmer is going to get any benefit out of 
that and just how the ‘public is going to get any benefit out of 
it I do not know. i . 

I will admit that the manufacturer of refrigerating cars will 
undoubtedly receive a benefit. The upholsterer of car seats 
will undoubtedly reap some benefit. But I fail yet to see—as 
I have failed to see anywhere in this bill—where the farmer 
will get a special benefit from placing everything that he pro- 
duces practically on the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, does the Senator from North 
Dakota pretend that flax straw, about which he is talking, 
could possibly come here from any country in the world except 
Canada? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; I take it—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You contend, then, that an article worth 
$3 to $6 a ton could bear transportation from India to some- 
where else? ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. From Russia; yes. A great deal of it 
from Siberia and Russia could be baled and used for ballast 
in many of the Pacific ships, as is shown by the letter of Mr. 
Blehdon and by experts who speak upon the subject. I assume 
that they know whereof they are speaking. 

Now, I am not dealing here with the long-fiber flax straw. 
If the Senator believes that the American public will buy their 
linen clothing and their linen fabrics, their tablecloths, their 
towels, and so forth, any cheaper because of the reduction in what 
he calls the raw material, I can see some reason why in that case 
he might favor it. I do not believe they will get any benefit 
whatever, because of the fact that the tax upon what he calls 
the raw material is such a mere bagatelle that it will not be 
taken into consideration and will form no part of the retail price 
of the article into which it enters. It is the retail price that 
the public must always deal with. But admitting the argument 
that they will get some benefit in that respect—which I do not 
believe—no one will get any benefit of the reduction of the 
duty upon this short-fiber straw that I am seeking to perpetuate 
the old duty upon, and which is not used for any of these 
fabrics. I am asking-that this and this only may be placed upon 
the old condition for the benefit of that farming element, every 
shred of whose protection you have taken away by this bill 
under the assumption that the thing that he produces is some- 
body else’s raw material. Yes, it is; but it is his finished 
product, and he is just as much entitled to proper protection 
upon his finished product as is the manufacturer upon his 
finished. product. It is the height of injustice to say to him 
“You shall have no protection, whereas the manufacturer shall 
have protection,” when you take into consideration the further 
fact that his profits are a mere bagatelle in the operation of 
his business as compared with the profits of the manufacturer. 
The labor that produces his articles is not paid one-quarter, 
hour for hour, what the labor is paid that produces the other 
articles. If there is any man upon the face of the earth who 
deserves a protection for his labor, it is the farmer. If there is 
any woman upon the face of the earth who deserves a protec- 
tion for her labor, it is the farmer's wife and daughter. When 
you take their product and cast it to the winds as mere rubbish 
of raw material that must be taken possession of, and imme- 
diately it becomes gold the moment city labor handles it, then 
you do rank injustice to that farmer. 

First, he must purchase his land. He has got to purchase 
that land with a mortgage upon four-fifths of his working life 
before he will ever become the owner of it. He must then plow 
and break and grub out and care for that land. He must pay 
his taxes upon it. In the spring he must seed and harrow and 
care for it. In the harvest he must cut his grain and thrash 
it and plow up the land for another season. If the bushels 
which he produces, if the straw which he produces are not a 
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finished product, then I fail to understand what on earth is a 
finished product, and I fail to understand why he should not 
have the same consideration as any other American citizen. 

I picked up to-day, Mr. President, a copy of the Modern 
Miller, and in the Modern Miller I found a quotation from the 
Department of Agriculture, in which it gave the average farm 


earnings in the United States. It gave the method by which 
it was arrived at, and it was ascertained, without going into the 
particulars, that the average farmer and his family earn net 
$318 a year. Net $318 a year divided up among the family, 
which would generally represent at least five adult persons, 
would mean about $62 a year each, which, reduced down to 
months would be something over $4 per month. Now, you take 
that man and take that family; you take that character of 
American labor, and you say they are not worth any considera- 
tion whatever; that what God made them for is to produce 
something for the manufacturer to make, that their products are 
simply raw material to be utilized by the intelligent labor of 
the city. 

I protest against that form of reasoning. I have but one 
desire, and that desire is to make the earning capacity of the 
farmer, with a given amount of labor, equal the earning capacity 
of the best paid labor in the United States, and until it reaches 
that point the farmer is the last man upon the face of the earth 
to be discriminated against. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If under the protective system the aver- 
age farmer makes only $318 a year, have you not delivered a 
most unanswerable indictment against the system? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If under the protective system he gets but 
$818 a year, under a free-trade system, which is to take up his 
markets and divide the only markets he has with the entire 
world, is he to be benefited and get more? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why not leave it to the future and to the 
operation of this bill to show that it will benefit the farmer, to 
show that it will increase his earnings because it will increase 
his markets and the yolume of his business? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If it will benefit the farmer and increase 
the value of his products, your bill is a deception to the general 
public, because you are going to give them cheaper bread, 
cheaper fruit, cheaper clothing, cheaper everything else that is 
manufactured from the products of the farm, and how on earth 
you are going to give cheaper products and at the same time in- 
ae the value of the farm products is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It will make the purchaser of the farm 
products in this country so much more able to buy them, to buy 
so much more of these articles, that we will have a relative 
decrease in the cost of living. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is answering somewhat around in a 
circle. You will make the laborer's wages better than they were 
before. If you make the laborer's wages so much better than 
they were before, I assume that you haye got to maintain the 
present prices of the products. 

I can scarcely conceive of a condition whereby you are about 
to raise the value of labor and at the same time decreasé the 
value of the product. If you raise the value of the product 
which the farmer must buy, I still fail to see how he is going 
to be greatly benefited by it when you at the same time cheapen 
the product which he sells. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In every great American enterprise success 
depends on lowering the price on the individual sale and in- 
creasing the volume of business. You can take, for instance, 
the rate of carriage on a railroad per person or per ton of 
freight. It is smaller than it was when the road was first es- 
tablished, but the profits of the carrier are much larger than 
they were before, because the volume of business has increased 
and in greater proportion than the profit per individual trans- 
action. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, Mr. President. Then if the human 
stomach to-day will digest a barrel and a quarter of flour, next 
year, when flour is cheaper, it will digest two barrels. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. We are willing to be judged by the re- 
sults that this bill will develop. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But perhaps a man who does not now get 
enough flour may get some then. The Senator generally seems 
to forget that the man who has not had an opportunity to digest 
a barrel and a quarter, may get half of a barrel. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, I can see some philosophy in that, 
because when you were applying the same rule somewhere about 
16 or 17 years ago, when one-third of the labor of the country 
was out of employment, I found that the American publie per 
capita really ate the product of only about 3.43 bushels of 
wheat. You are now pursuing the same policy, which reduced 
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the consumption from 6 bushels to 3.43 bushels—as I now re- 
member during the worst season of that time—and contending 
that the same rule which decreased it 18 years ago will sud- 
denly increase it now. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. And all that under the beneficent operation 
of the McKinley law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; that did not occur 
under the beneficent operation of the McKinley law; it did not 
oceur until about the year 1895. The smallest per capita con- 
sumption of wheat in the United States there had ever been 
was, I think, in that year. I may be mistaken as to one or two 
of the years; but it was during that time. The consumption of 
wheat fell off very materially from 1893. 

Let us remember that while the bill itself which lowered the 
duties did not go into effect until the middle of the year the 
conditions which would naturally precede the bill, with a 
knowledge of its provisions, came into existence as soon as that 
was made certain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why are not those conditions preceding the 
passage of this bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is the same sort of bill. This country 
Was never so prosperous in its history as it is to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am very glad that question has been 
raised to-day. There is no reason on earth but the present 
conditions that will wholly account for the lower price of cereals 
throughout the Northwest. They are lower to-day, as a rule, 
than they have been for many years, and they have been lower 
during the last year than they haye been at any time since the 
Cleveland administration. Why is it? To be fair, I will 
answer a part of it—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At what time last year were they lower? 

Mr. McCUMBER. A part of it is due to the fact that we 
raised a very abundant crop of cereals in the Northwest last 
year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A part of it is due to the fact that you 
are predicting upon the crop of this year. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The other part of it is due to the fact of 
the lack of confidence throughout the country and the fear of 
what will follow as the result of your tariff legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When was this wheat price which you state 
was lower than it had been since Cleveland's administration? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has been lower on all of the 1912 crop. 
I refer to the price of cereals as a whole. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The 1912 crop? 

. McCUMBER. Yes; the 1912 crop. 

. WILLIAMS. And who was President then? 

. McCUMBER. In the 1912 crop? 

. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

. McCUMBER. Well, the crop is here yet. 

. WILLIAMS. The crop is here yet. 

. McCUMBER. The crop is being now sold. 

. WILLIAMS. But I thought the Senator referred to the 
prices in 1912. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a vivid recollection of who is 
President now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator said the priees in 
1912 were lower. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I said the prices of the 1912 crop. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You meant the prices now, then? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The prices that have taken effect since the 
production of the 1912 crop, commencing along, we will say, in 
December of 1912. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, In December, 1912? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, how much lower have the prices been 
than they were in the preceding year? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The preceding crop? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I mean, how much have the prices been 
lower? 

Mr. McCUMBER. For the same grades they have been really 
about 25 cents a bushel lower on wheat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, What was the estimated increase of the 
production—what percentage? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The estimated increase in the United 
States was about 100,000,000 bushels. 

5 5 WILLIAMS. What percentage would that have consti- 
tu = 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is on a basis of 600,000,000 bushels. I 
am giving the round numbers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A little over 16 per eent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The average crop, we will say, is about 
650,000,000 bushels. 

But the real question that E am asking the Senator is, Why 
not maintain the present rates upon that character of flax 


fiber which is fitted only for the purposes mentioned in the let- 
ters which haye been read to you? Will the Senator give me a 
reason for not doing so? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought I had given it to the Senator. 
The Senator says that it is useful for some purpose or other. 
It does not make any difference to me; whatever it is useful for, 
it will make that cheaper. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, in the Senator's opinion, it will 
make refrigerator cars cheaper and it will make car seats 
cheaper, and the farmer, who suffers, will get an equivalent 
benefit in lower rates of freight and in lower passenger rates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, now, I do not think the Senator 
from North Dakota will undertake to make the statement that 
if you enable a man to fit up a refrigerator car for less money 
in the long run, if not in the short run, the man who ships 
products In refrigerator cars would not get the benefit of that 
any more than the Senator would take the opposite course and 
assert that you might make the price of refrigerating as high 
as you please, and the only man to suffer, would be the man with 
the refrigerator car. The Senator knows as well as I do that 
in the long run the users of a thing, whether they are farmers 
shipping wheat and flax or what not, pay for the thing which 
they use to transport their products. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish I could entirely 
agree with that; it would ease my fears upon a great many 
subjects; but I have seen Congress take 20 per cent off sugar 
as it came in from Cuba, and I have seen the refiners put mil- 
lions of dollars Into their pockets without benefiting the public 
at all. The refiners bought their sugar cheaper, undoubtedly, in 
Cuba, because we had thrown off 20 per cent; but I did not see 
the dear American people getting any especial benefit from it. 
So where refrigerating cars are manufactured only: by a very 
few concerns, always acting in conjunction and asking prac- 
tically the same price, I am not looking for a reduction in the 
price of those articles owing to the fact that you have taken off 
the farmer's tariff upon a load of flax straw. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment. Again, it was said 
that if we would take off the duty on hides, something from 
which the farmer undoubtedly got a little benefit, the dear 
American people would all have cheaper shoes. We took off 
the duty under very strong pressure from the administration and 
with the assistance of the Democratic Party, and the result was 
that shoes and leather went up about 10 per cent. So, I am 
skeptical either in the short run or in the long run of the farm- 
ers of my State getting a benefit that will be commensurate with 
their losses following the destruction and closing up of the tow 


I now yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I am interested in the Senator’s discussion 
of this subject, because my State stands next to his own in the 
production of flax, a fact which the Senator seems to have over- 
looked, having accorded that honor to the State of South Da- 
kota. Accordingly, I am interested to learn from the Senator 
just exactly where the competition is which he so much dreads 
in the matter of flax straw. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there will not be so much 
competition in the raw straw. The reason for that is, as 
already suggested by the Senator from Mississippi, that it 
would scarcely pay to haul the straw any great distance: it 
will pay to ship it any great distance by rail; but that 
which is produced from the straw can be hauled and used for 
ballast for almost nominal rates; and paragraph 273 deals with 
the hackled flax, with that partly manufactured. It will pay 
to ship the manufactured article. It is now being brought in 
from Canada, and we have had some very close legal questions 
as to what constituted hackled straw and what constituted 
broken straw. Some of the Canadian firms were simply ship- 
ping in their hackled straw and calling it by another name, 
such as “broken flax,” so as to escape the $20 per ton charge. 
If you continue the flax straw to still another degree of manu- 
facture, you will easily see that you will then have placed 
enough value upon it so that it will be profitable to ship it here 
from any place in Canada or from Russia, and if you destroy 
our home mills, so that they will not be kept running, then the 
foreigners will have, of course, a monopoly of the market, and 
without the protection of an adequate duty they will ship it in 
in a hackled form. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is a very lengthy answer to a 
simple question as to where the competition is to come from. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senators question was deserving, I 
thought, of an answer that would sufliciently explain the condi- 
tions so as to make the matter clear. 
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Mr. WALSH. I have been an earnest student of this question, 
and I am seeking further light now. I apprehend that the Sena- 
tor is not contending at all that factories across the line in the 
Canadian Provinces afford any burdensome competition to the 
mills on this side in the manufacture of flax tow from flax 
straw. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In one section of the country there is very 
little competition, so far as the straw is concerned, but the 
Canadians will become great competitors, and, in my opinion, 
will obtain a monopoly of the production of the hackled straw 
for use in the American market. 

Mr. WALSH. Could the Senator tell me, then, of some mill 
in the Provinces adjacent to his State or to my own State that 
will come into competition with either the flax straw or the 
tow produced in those States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, those States are not the 
only States that are in competition with the Canadian Prov- 
inces. The larger amount of flax straw imported into the 
United States is not from northwestern Calada. 

Mr. WALSH. Evidently not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is from the eastern section of Canada. 
Therefore it would not come into direct competition with the 
product of the States to which the Senator has referred; but if 
it should come in free, without taking into consideration the 
freight that will be necessary to bring the product from the 
Dakotas to the eastern market, they could drive us out of the 
market. I do not understand that there are any tow mills in 
northwestern Canada at all. There may be some, but I am not 
informed of it if there are. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, is the Senator able to advise us just 
what the difference is between the cost of flax straw which 
comes into this country from anywhere in the Canadian Prov- 
inces and the price of flax straw in the Dakotas and in Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the flax straw produced in 
Canada that comes in competition with the flax straw and the 
hackled flax produced in the United States is produced in the 
eastern section of Canada, contiguous to the mills where it is 
manufactured into tow. Without the duty the Canadian prod- 
uct would obtain possession of the American market, and we 
could not compete with them. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, what are the facts about the matter, and 
where are the figures in relation to the price of flax tow or flax 
straw, we will say, in the Province of Quebec? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have been giving them in the letters 
which have been read from a manufacturer of flax tow. If the 
Senator will read the two letters, he will find considerable infor- 
mation in them. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read the letters with care, and I had a 
duplicate of the last letter presented by the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator asks me what it costs to 
produce flax straw in any place in the United States or in 
Canada, he is asking me a question that is not susceptible of an 
answer. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, upon what basis does the Senator ask 
for the protective tariff, for which he is pleading? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have here another letter from Mr. 
Blehdon. He seems to have been persistent in the presentation 
of this case to the committees of the House and of the Senate, 
because the action proposed strikes to the death a business 
which he has built up through long years of labor. He would 
not use the language that he does use in the letters unless he 
felt it was a serious matter to his business. I now offer another 
letter, dated April 12, written to Hon. Oscar UNpERwoop by 
Mr. Blehdon, and I will simply ask the Secretary to read the 
marked portions, leaving out that part which I have indi- 
cated to be omitted. > 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator one ques- 
tion before that letter is read. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The letter, as I understand, is from the 
same gentleman whose letters the Senator had read a little while 
ago. In one of those letters he stated, as I caught it, that the 
labor cost of reducing flax straw in Canada was one-half of 
what it is in this country. I want to ask the Senator if he 
believes that statement? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe that that is practically true in 
eastern Canada. Remember that in this letter Mr. Blehdon is 
dealing with the straw which comes in competition with the 
American straw which he receives. If I were speaking of what 
we call the Canadian northwest, I would say frankly that I 
think there is practically little or no difference in the cost of 
labor. As to the eastern section of Canada I am not so well 
informed; but from the best information I can obtain, the cost 


of labor on the Canadian side is considerably less—I can not say 
whether it is half as much, but it is considerably less than upon 
the American side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in the discussions we have 
had on this bill up to this time I think no Senator has con- 
tended that there is any material difference between the labor 
cost in this country and in Canada. I am very much surprised j 
to hear the statement that the labor cost here is twice what it | 
is in Canada. I have frequently heard the statement that the 
labor cost here was twice what it was in Europe; but this is the 
first time I haye heard it stated in these discussions that there 
was any material difference in the wage cost along the border 
as between this country and Canada. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator has forgotten that 
when we were discussing the reciprocity proposition a couple of 
years ago an extended argument was made on the floor of the 
Senate concerning the comparative cost of labor in the Province 
of Ontario and in New York. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it was clearly established that the 
price of farm labor in Ontario and all of the eastern Proyinces 
of Canada was very much lower than in the contiguous terri- 
tory in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In certain sections of Canada, where they 
employed foreign labor—Chinese labor, Japanese labor, or Hindu 
labor; I think that was stated at that time. I did not suppose 
they employed that character of labor in the sections of Can- 
ada adjoining North Dakota and Montana. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am asking simply for information. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The character of labor of which the Sena- 
tor speaks is only employed out on the Pacific coast. I think 
there is very little of that, and it is lower in price simply 
because it is worth less. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me for a moment? 8 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Out on the Pacific coast, in British Columbia, 
which is not much of an agricultural country, they employ that 
kind of labor, but they raise no flax out there. Flax is raised 
mainly either in the three Provinces of the Northwest or in 
Ontario. Ontario and Quebec are the great flax Provinces, and 
there they do not employ any of that kind of labor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly the point I was making. I 
supposed that in the sections of Canada where they grew flax 
the labor was very much of the same character as in this coun- 
try. They are Caucasians, white people. 

Mr. NELSON. Mainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mainly white people. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; but the wages in eastern Canada—in 
Ontario and Quebec—are much smaller than with us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had not supposed the labor cost was very 
different just across the line from Montana and South Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But this writer said the cost was twice as 
great here. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have said again and again in all of 
those debates that the labor in northwestern Canada and in the 
Dakotas differs very little in price; but farm labor in eastern 
Canada and the eastern United States shows a very wide differ- 
ence in favor of the American side. While I would not attempt 
to speak definitely and accurately on the subject, my remem- 
brance is, from the testimony that was given at the time, that 
our labor averaged nearly 50 per cent higher in New York 
State, for instance, than in Ontario. I am speaking now of 
farm labor. 

Mr. JAMES. Can the Senator state what was the price of 
corn in the Northwest last year? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not, for the reason that in my sec- 
tion of the country very little corn is raised for sale; and not 
being interested in that particular crop, I have not kept very 
close track of it. 

Mr. JAMES. Did the Senator include corn in his state- 
ment as one of the products that is now lower than it was last 
year? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not have it in mind. I had reference 
to our cereal crop of the Northwest. Corn is raised in the 
Central States. 

Mr. JAMES. I will state to the Senator that it is true that 
corn is selling now in St. Louis and Kansas City at 80 cents a 
bushel, and it does not appear to be one of the products that 
has been driven down by the attempted revision of the tariff. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But there is always a cause for every 
effect, and the Senator from Kentucky certainly understands the 
present cause. When the corn crop has been burned up in 
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Oklahoma and Kansas and Nebraska, and when it is very much 
shorter than usual in other sections of the country, necessarily 
the price will be very much higher. 

Mr. JAMES. The same character of argument would apply to 
the reason why wheat should be so much lower. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; and if I only dealt with two 
conditions—an excessive crop one year and a very short crop 
the next year—I should scarcely be dealing fairly with the Sen- 
ate. But in my remarks I covered the 15 years preceding 1912, 
and properly and justly gave credit for the lower prices through 
the excessive crop that was raised in the Northwest in 1912. 

Mr. JAMES. I agree with the Senator—I do not know 
whether the Senator will go that far or not—that the law of 
supply and demand controls the price of corn, just as it controls 
the price of wheat; that a failure of the crop one year will 
cause the price of the product to rise and a greater supply next 
year will cause it to fall. 

Mr. McCUMBER. To be sure; the Senator is absolutely 
right. But the law of demand also depends upon the ability 
te purchase, When money is scarce, owing to lack of confidence, 
stagnation naturally follows, and with it a slackening of busi- 
ness that prevents or decreases the ability to purchase. 

If the Secretary will now read the second letter 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just one word, Mr. President. I do not 
desire to enter into any extended discussion, but I do desire to 
ascertain exactly the position of the Senator with reference to 
this matter. I do not understand the Senator to be expressing 
any apprehension that flax straw of the quality and character 
that his State produces will come into competition with any 
straw that is now imported into this country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes; it comes into competition with 
Canadian straw, which is already being imported; and my 
Position is that without any protection it will come into compe- 
tition with straw raised in Russia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the unit value of the straw imported 
into this country last year, I think. was $40 a ton, and I under- 
stood the Senator from North Dakota to say that this was straw 
that sold for only about $3 a ton. I do not see how straw that 
sells for $3 a ton could possibly come into competition with 
straw that sells for $40 a ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will find that the straw 
which comes in at $40 per ton is the hackled straw. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the only kind that appears to have 
come in. : : 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know; some of it has come in under the 
head of broken straw; but the hackled straw of longer fiber is 
worth probably $40 a ton. It has to go through a milling 
process, and that is a very different proposition from the raw 
product as it comes from the farm. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator’s State does not produce any of 
that kind of straw, as I understand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Any of the long-staple straw? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The $40-per-ton straw is not the long- 
fibered straw that enters into the composition of fabrics. It 
is used for the same purpose. The hackled fiber that would 
come in, fit for the purposes to which the Senator refers, would 
be worth from $240 to $260 a ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but what I am trying to ascertain is 
whether the Senator’s State produces any straw that would 
come into competition with the straw that is imported here, 
valued at $40 per ton? 

Mr. McGUMBER. Yes; but under the present law we have 
not imported the straw, because the duty on the straw itself is 
practically prohibitive. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, there has been no importation of this 
character of straw up to this time? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly not, under a protection of $5 
per ton, when the straw itself will sell for from $3 to $6 per ton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I thought. The Senator's 
position is that his State produces a straw that is worth only 
$3 per ton. The Senator stuted, earlier in his speech, that 
where the mill is not too far from the farm it is profitable to 
haul this straw to the mill and sell it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume from that statement that it would 
not be profitable to haul it any considerable distance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would not. The Senator is correct. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Not even to the mill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only straw that could come into com- 
petition with the straw raised here is that produced in Canada 
and that produced in Russia, as I understand the Senator? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think any great quantity of the 
straw itself would come into competition with ours. It would 


be the hackled straw. I am speaking of the raw straw. It 
would be that which is partly manufactured. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator is discussing this $3-a-ton 
straw, and I am trying to find out whether there is any danger 
of any competition with that from abroad. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is great danger of competition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I am trying to find out whether there 
is any danger of that straw in its raw state—not in its hackled 
condition, but in its raw state—coming over here. Straw, 
while very light, is exceedingly bulky, and in transportation 
a bulky product, though light, is necessarily charged a very high 
rate. In my section of the country we sometimes buy hay from 
the West when we do not make enough, but because of the bulky 
character and the light weight of hay the freight rate is always 
as much again, and sometimes nearly twice as much, as the cost 
of the hay itself. If this straw has to be hauled any con- 
siderable distance, it seems to me the farmers of the Senator's 
State would not be in any possible danger of competition, be- 
cause of the freight rates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is correct, provided the mills 
will keep running. But if you take away the protection to the 
tow mill—that is what we are dealing with here—which hackles 
the straw, so that it closes, the farmer can not haul his straw 
anywhere. You destroy his market, because, as you say, he can 
not ship it any material distance. The vice of this proposed 
action lies in the fact that you close the mill, and that is what 
I am trying to keep open. 

Let me make that clear to you. You will close the mills in 
the Dakotas and in Minnesota, because the flax of Ontario, 
which is very much nearer the point of manufacture, can reach 
it with a very small freight rate, while ours could not reach it 
without a very high freight rate. Therefore our mills would 
close and there would be held open only those, perhaps, in New 
York for the manufacture of the Canadian straw, because New 
York does not produce any. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will assume that the hackled product of 
this $3-a-ton straw would be of very little value. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why? 

Mr, SIMMONS. If the hackled product was of much value, 
I should think that of itself would advance the price of the raw 
straw beyond $3 a ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, after it is hackled it brings its 
value up to about $18 a ton; but the freight rates from North 
Dakota, Montana, and Minnesota to New York are such that 
with free hackled straw they could not compete with the Cana- 
dian product, that would not have the same freight rate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, one word, if the Senator will 
pardon me. This straw which is worth $3 a ten is carried to 
a mill, where it is hackled, is it not? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Could the straw which sells for $3 a ton 
be carried to any mill which was so far away that the transpor- 
tation rate would be more than $3 a ton? 
one McCUMBER. Certainly not. The Senator is right as to 

at. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. My own experience as a farmer 
is that I can not afford to haul anything over 12 miles that is 
not worth over $3 a ton, even upon a dirt road. How far by 
rail or by water do you suppose this $3-a-ton stuff will stand 
transportation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Remember that in no instance are we 
transporting straw in its raw state. The Senator is mistaken 
if he understands that we transport the straw itself by freight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; the Senator is not talking about 
straw. He dwelt upon it as “the poor man’s crop” and all that 
sort of thing, and said that we were taking it away from the 
farmer. What I am trying to show is that nothing could come 
into competition with this product that had to come more than 
12 miles by a dirt road. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. All right. We will assume that to be 
absolutely true, and undoubtedly it is true. But that which has 
to come 5 or 6 miles I do not think our farmers will haul 12 
miles for $3 a ton. That which has to come from 5 or 6 miles 
comes to a mill to be hackled and partially manufactured. Then 
it is in a condition where it will stand the freight to the place 
of manufacture. If you produce the product so cheaply in east- 
ern Canada that we can not afford to pay the freight from that 
mill upon the product, the mill closes, and of course the farmer 
gets nothing. It is not competition at his door; it is competi- 
tion at the ultimate place of manufacture, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The hackled flax is worth $18 a ton, I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I believe that is it. One of these letters 
gives the exact figures. I think it is worth from $18 to $20 a 
ton. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, like every other product in the 
world, it varies in price. The Senator has stated that a Ca- 
nadian mill can take the straw at $3 a ton and turn it into 
hackled flax which is to sell at $18 a ton, and beat us in doing 
it. That is his argument—that they can turn the $3 stuff into 
the $18 stuff more cheaply than we can. If that be true, it 
must be due to one of several reasons, or all of them. Either 
they have cheaper Jabor working in their mills—remember, now, 
not on the farm, but in the mills—or they have better mill 
machinery or they have better mill management or they have 
a climate better adapted to the process of manufacture. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Or better freight rates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or better freight rates; one or the other. 
I can understand how, at one place along this great 3,000-mile 
line, the freight rates should be in favor of the Canadian, and 
how at another place they would be favorable to the American. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At every place. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I can not understand how they would 
be in favor of the Canadian all along the 3,000-mile line; neither 
can the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is just what I have been trying to 
explain to the Senator. There will be no 3,000-mile freight rates 
for the Canadian, because his product, as I have stated over 
and over again, is produced in Ontario, very close to the place 
of manufacture in New York. Therefore he has a very small 
freight rate as compared with our very large freight rates. 

M. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, I under- 
stand that; but that flax straw has to reach the Canadian mill, 
has it not, before it is turned into hackled straw and before 
it is shipped to this country or anywhere else? The Senator 
will admit that it can not be carried to a mill at the present 
price of $3 a ton farther than about 12 miles over a dirt road, 
and I should say abont 50 miles over a railroad, without eating 
up the entire price. Therefore none of the straw will ever go 
to a mill farther than 50 miles away, whether on the Canadian 
side or the American side. In other words, the consequence 
of the entire thing is that the straw to be hackled must be car- 
ried to a mill that is within $3 freight-rate distance of the mill 
in which it is hackled. So the idea of the straw in Canada 
going to any except very few American mills very close to the 
border is out of the question, and the idea of any of our flax 
straw going to any mill in Canada, unless very close to the 
border, is also out of the question. In other words, it is one 
of the things that must be done by little country establishments 
close to the flax straw or else the mill will close because it can 
not get the straw. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The force of the Senator’s argument al- 
ways seems to exhaust itself at the first mill—that is, at what 
I may call the hackling mill—whereas the governing proposition 
is the cost of putting it into the mill that manufactures it into 
tow. 

Now, let me make that clear to the Senator, if it is possible. 
Let us suppose that in North Dakota the raw straw will yield 
three and a half to five dollars a ton, dependent upon the condi- 
tion of the straw. It will bring the value of that up to $18 to 
$20 a ton to pass it through the first process in the little local 
mill. Now, it is 1,500 miles from the place to which it must be 
consigned to manufacture it into tow. We will say that it will 
cost $9 a ton—it may be more than that, but I am giving that 
as an illustration—to send that hackled straw to New York 
where it is to be manufactured. We will admit, for this argu- 
ment, that it will cost the same in Ontario, Canada, to haul it 
to the mill and get it hackled, and then it may cost $2 a ton 
to get it from there over to the mills in New York to be manu- 
factured. The Senator can easily see that under that condition, 
with a difference of $7 in freight rates, we could scarcely com- 
pete with the product in Canada. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I see after you got it hackled the difference 
of $7 freight rate would be an immense item, but I can also see 
that the fellow who did the hackling could not get the straw to 
hackle unless he got it within a distance of $3 a ton freight 
rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course he must get it within a short 
distance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Therefore, no matter what it is, the amount 
he can get is very limited, indeed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose it is true that it is very limited; 
that depends on the number of Alls, and the mills do not cost 
very much. Some of the little hackling mills cost, I think, not 
over $800 to $1,000, and from that up to two or three thousand 
dollars. If the business would justify it, the number would 
very much increase. We have some of them in our State; I do 
not know how many, but enough so that they use a considerable 
of the straw when the times are particularly close. If the con- 
ditions will justify it, there will be enough of those little mills 


to reach most of the American farmers. The consumption in 
the United States at the present time of course, will not justify 
enough mills to take care of all the straw; but because it will 
not take care of all is no reason why we should not give the 
northwestern farmer the benefit of what the American market 
can hold and can consume as against the world; and especially 
so as no one will reap a benefit from placing this product on the 
free list except the manufacturer of the refrigerator cars and 
upholstered seats, and so forth; and the proportionate part of 
the cost that would be represented in the tow that is used in 
them is so very small that I doubt if the public itself, either 
immediately or remotely, would get any appreciable benefit. 
But it means a great deal to the farmer of the Northwest dur- 
ing hard times, and especially this year in my State, where in 
the western half of the State, perhaps, not more than from a 
third to half a crop will be harvested. 

I now ask for the reading of the letter I have sent to the desk. 
desk. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before we dispose of this matter 
I desire to remind the Senate that in the course of some remarks 
which I made here about two weeks ago I had read a letter from 
a banker at Fessenden, in the State of the Senator, addressed 
to a lady who is engaged in the business of raising flax in Wells 
County, in his State. She thought she ought to get something 
for the flax straw, but she was answered that the people burned 
their flax straw in the State of North Dakota and do not get 
anything for it; that they had communicated with the Union 
Fiber Co., of Winona, Minn., and had endeavored to sell the 
flax straw there, but the transportation rates were so great that 
they consumed all the profit there was in the enterprise, making 
it impossible to market the straw. 

Accordingly I communicated by wire with the Union Fiber 
Co., of Winona, Minn. I understand the Senator to say that 
he does not claim anything for a duty upon flax straw, but he 
is solicitous about a duty on tow. The Union Fiber Co. wired 
me, under date of July 28— 

Answerin, 1 m this fii nly nominal 
PP ro gind ing a ice date, duty on flax tow has only no a 

That it has only a nominal effect is disclosed in another letter 
which I got from a professor of the agricultural college of North 
Dakota, who favored me with a copy of the letter read by the 
Senator and addressed to Hon. Oscar UNpERWoop. I read from 
that letter, written by Mr. Henry L. Bolley, as follows: 

Practically all the flax straw which has been raised in the State has 

run through the thrashing machine, and either has been burned or 
used for feed. However, there are, perhaps, a dozen tow mills within 
the boundaries of Minnesota and North Dakota which consume consid- 
pane 3 each within its own reasonable shipping or handling 

Which, I suppose, means that they can only get the straw 
from a distance of 10, 15, or 20 miles, as suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi, as it is impossible to transport it a 
greater distance than that and likewise that they can not 
transport their product to any considerable distance, and cer- 
tainly in all reasonable probability not so as to come in compe- 
tition with anything that is manufactured upon the Atlantic 
seaboard at all. He continues: 

The farmers get from $2 to $2.50 per ton for the straw. You are 
2 also aware that there are several new uses being made of 

jax straw as wn from . A reasonably good binder twine 
is being made Minneapolis, The Union Fiber Mills at Winona— 

The same company— 


are making some very splendid insulating boards and other types of 
fiber products which are used in electrical work, refrigerator work, 
etc. large amount of fiber is also used in making straight paper 
board, and the board or paper which takes the place of back plaster in 
houses. It is also used to some extent for in cements used for 
plasters. Paper pulp products are also being experimented with in one 
or more mills in region. 
This man is advocating a duty upon flax tow. He says: 


Free introduction of noils or waste fiber from Russia or of flax straw 
1 one or ballast, without other compensating features, would 
ely: 


Would likely— 
destroy the present activities of the tow mills, which now produce a 
very la amount of this atic in the Northwest. 

5 is strugg ing against many odds, but I believe that 
eventually it will prove to be one of the permanent and valuable staple 
crops of the Northwest. 

Very truly, yours, HENRY L. BOLLEY. 

The explanation is one that is perfectly simple and perfectly 
easy. The freight rates absolutely preclude the farmers of the 
State of the Senator or the farmers of my State from getting 
any benefit whatever from a duty upon either flax tow or flax 
straw. 

Before I take my seat, Mr. President, because the esteemed 
Senator referred the prevailing low price of wheat to appre- 
hension about legislation that may be enacted by this Congress 
and to the fact that there was an extremely large erop produced 


— 
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last year, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the farm price of wheat last year was lower than it has 
been in any year since 1906, and by examining the figures the 
reason is perfectly obvious. 

In 1906 we produced 735,261,000 bushels in this country as 
against 692,000,000 the year before and 634,000,000 bushels the 
year thereafter, and the price went down to 72 cents. I do not 
apprehend that in the year 1906 there was any particular appre- 
hension troubling the minds of the country in relation to tariff 
legislation. In 1912 we again had a bumper crop, the total pro- 
duction being 730,260,000 bushels, as against 621,000,000 bushels 
in 1911; that is, 109,000,000 bushels more than we had the year 
before, an increase in the neighborhood of 15 per cent. But the 
price went down to only 85 cents as against 723, the farm price 
in 1906. 

Of course there was only one cause which produced the fall 
in 1906—the bumper crop of that year—but when the fall was 
only half as great this year, it was not due to the bumper crop 
we had last year but to some prevailing apprehension. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would just as soon go back again if the 
Senator from Montana wants to revert to it, He would find 
some explanation of the 1906 crop not only as a bumper crop in 
the United States, but as a pretty good bumper crop in the 
world, which, of course, had its effect on the prices in the 
United States. He would perhaps have to take into considera- 
tion several things in determining what influenced the price. 
Our prices, of course, are governed in the first instance by the 
home demand, that being the principal place of consumption. 
That home demand is influenced though not governed by the 
general level of the world’s prices, which is governed by the 
general world’s supply. I could not answer at this time the 
Senator's proposition without going a little further and finding 
out what the world’s supply is. So I will have to deviate from 
that and get back to the question at issue. 

The Senator says that the farmers can not send their product 
to the mills any appreciable distance. For a number of years 
we have been shipping this hackled flax, or, as we call it, par- 
tially manufactured tow, from the Dakotas and Minnesota to 
the State of New York—to Buffalo, I think—where it is manu- 
factured into tow. That very fact itself destroys the Senator's 
theory. We have been doing it right along. We have been 
doing it up to the present time, and that is pretty good evidence 
that with a continuation of the present conditions we will prob- 
ably continue doing the same thing. 

No one has claimed that you can afford to ship the straw 
itself any great distance. No attempt is ever made to do so. 
We can only get the straw within a limited distance from the 
little hackling or tow mill, as it is called; but after we have 
hackled the straw, after we have partially manufactured it, 
under present conditions we then can ship the product almost 
to any portion of the United States in competition with the 
Canadian product. 

Without that protection these little mills will be compelled to 
close, and then, of course, the farmer will receive no price 
whatever for his product; and if at Buffalo or Rochester or 
wherever else the manufacturing center is in the State of New 
York they can not get this material from the State of New 
York they will naturally get it over from Canada, and that will 
be a splendid market for all the straw practically raised in 
Ontario, while it will entirely destroy our own market. 

We have had $20 per ton protection on this hackled straw. I 
believe that these mills could still run in the Northwest if the 
bill were left exactly as it was passed by the House, namely, at 
$10 per ton; but I believe without fair consideration the ma- 
jority of the Senate committee did not take into account the 
uses for which this hackled straw or short-fiber tow is used, 
but assumed that they were benefiting the general public by a 
reduction in the cost of the raw material which would be re- 
flected in a reduction in the retail price of the manufactured 
product. But inasmuch as it does not go into any manufactured 
product your reason fails, your purpose is destroyed, and there- 
fore I ask you to reconsider that one proposition of the short- 
fiber flax, which is not fitted for the manufacture of fabrics. 

If the Secretary will read the letter or make another attempt 
to do it, I shall be pleased. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BUFFALO, N. X., April 12, 1913. 
Hon. Oscan W. UNDERWOOD, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I have before me the proposed tariff bill, dated April 7, 
and in the interest of the Committee on Ways and Means, and in the 
interest of Congress in general, which I am sure wants to do the right 
bv both sides, the Government and the people, and finally in the inter- 


est of the hundreds of thousands of farmers in the States of Maine, 
Ohio, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North and South 


Dakota, I respectfully call to your attention what this communication 
addresed to you does contain. 
First. my on “tow of flax straw,” as it should be, and not “tow 


of flax,” as is called erroneously under the Payne tariff and copied 
in the proposed tariff. 

I say the duty on “tow of flax straw” has been reduced from $20 
pe ton to $10 per ton, and the tow manufacturers and farmers whom 

represented and do represent have no intention of criticizing or com- 
plaining of your decision in that matter, and $10 u ton on tow of flax 
straw shall stand, as far as we are concerned. 

Second. On the free list, page 111, section 497, line 21, of the pro- 
posed tariff you have flax straw. 

To the tow manufacturers individually it would not make much dif- 
ference, for if we would we could simply import flax straw from Canada, 
Russia, and Ireland fifty times more than we could use, for such flax 
straw from European countries would be imported as ballast in all kinds 
of sailing vessels, theesame as African fiber and foreign fibers are im- 
ported, and we could even buy some of that straw, delivered at our 
mills. at the same price as we pay to the farmers of the United States, 
to wit, from $3 to $9 a ton, according to the States where it is raised 
and to length and fiber-containing qualities. 

But, honorable sir, haye you and your committee for a moment con- 
sidered that that will interfere with several hundred thousand farmers 
who annually receive from twenty-five to several hundred dollars each 
for their straw, and which in most cases goes to the farmers’ wives 
and is called “straw money,” and with which they buy the clothes 
and necessities for the whole family? 

In spite of the fact that great efforts have been made for the last 
few years to use the flax straw for paper making and for linen, so far 
ulk has been used for making upholstering tow, refrigerator-car 

„ but pe now some paper and linen mills are being started. 

Yet only less than one-half of the flax straw raised in the United 
States is salable for all these purposes so far, and therefore one-half 
is reluctantly burned by the farmers. 

Now comes the new tariff and puts flax straw on the free list when 
the United States Agricultural Department is making and offering all 
kinds of inducements to raise the flax industry. 

I have received letters and telegrams for the last few days showl 
that all the farming communities are under great excitement, an 
some of the letters read that never a Democratic Member will be 
elected to Congress. Some of these letters are so highly exaggerated 
or threatening that I have wired the several commercial clubs from 
where they originated “to keep cool and wait until the bill is passed.” 

I have had dealings with these farmers for the last 20 years, and I 
know, sir, that flax straw on the free list will have a tremendous in- 
fluence upon future elections * * 

The thread manufacturers, the twine manufacturers, the manufac- 
turers of all kinds of stuff from flax straw and flax have come before 
pur honorable committee and have told some truth, but untruth enough 
o hide any truth, for they even went so far as to propose hackled and 
scutched European flax be put on the free list, when it takes tremen- 
dous and very expensive work to make scutched and hackled flax out of 
flax straw ready for finer spinning, for it takes machinery worth thou- 
sands of dollars and up to 6 tons of fiax straw to make 1 ton of good 
or nok counting the thousands of dollars of labor we pay out in 

ch mill. 

These manufacturers and the lying importers have conjured up a 
veritable lying hell, for they themselves and their million-dollar trusts 
asked to be higher and higher protected. z 

Third. The farmers are imposed upon and wronged in other ways. 

Just look at page 96, section 387, where it says, sea grass and sca 
weeds, if manufactured, 10 per cent ad valorem”; and that was the 
same under the Pir soi tariff, and yet some of these great combinations 
in eastern large cities import free from Africa a fiber they call African 
fiber, of which I, under special cover by registered mail, send you a 


sample. 

Bandreds of thousands of tons were imported from Africa as bal- 
last, most of it through New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and some 
through Fall River. This fiber, or sea grass—it grows in places near 
the sea—is first washed and cleaned and then spun by heavy machinery 
in order to give it a curl just like curled cattle or horse hair, then it 
is untwisted again just like curled hair and used for mattresses and 
upholstering of couches. 

Formerly the importers put their heads together and made the 
appraisers doubtless believe that the cleaning and the 5 5 8 — into 
rope of this fiber and sea grass was done by the heat of the sun —yes, 
some of these appraisers ore very wise men. 

So, therefore, as I said, hundreds of thousands of tons of that stuff 
are used for upholstering and for bedding, and the farmers are cut out 
of their sales of flax straw and the tow manufacturers of tow. 

Fourth. Therefore a new paragraph ought to be inserted. reading: 
“African fiber, spun in rope, 10 per cent ad valorem,” or $10 a ton, 
as it was in previous tariffs. 

s% s * * * * . 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have taken great pains to explain to you 
facts, true facts, and nothing but facts, bia by nothing, but justice 
to everybody all around, and the same statements have been made and 
are being made to Senators and Congressmen of the flax-raising States. 

The matter is in your hands, and from you the farmers and the 
people connected with the lines in question expect justice, and I surely 
and we all have no doubt if you can do justice you will do it. 

I have the honor to be, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
V. R. Bienpon, 
For himself and those manufacturers and farmers 
as per signatures, petitions, and powers of 
attorney submitted to the honorable committee. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I especially call attention, Mr. President, 
to the fact that immense quantities, hundreds of thousands of 
tons, of somewhat similar fibers haye been shipped from South 
Africa merely as ballast, and the same writer calls attention to 
the fact that the flax hackled could be shipped as ballast both 
from India and from Russia with very little or no freight rates, 
and, therefore, secure a market in this country. It is to protect 
ourselyes not only as against the Canadian product, but also 
as against the product of other countries that an adequate duty 
is desirable. 

I omttted to answer that portion of the argument of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] relating to the establish- 
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ment of a tow mill at Winona, Minn., and its business. One 
can scarcely present a letter and draw an intelligent conclusion 
from it unless he understands the business of the institution 
writing the letter. I think if the Senator would make close 
inquiry into, the case he would find that the mill in Winona does 
not use the fiax straw after it has been thrashed at all, through 
it may use some of it; but I understand that for part of its 
processes it uses green flax straw. 

Then the Senator must also take into consideration the fact 
that it is located near Minneapolis, a manufacturing center, 
where it can ship its product. It may get enough straw for all 
its purposes in its vicinity, and it may haye customers for the 
articles it produces right in Winona itself, which is quite a 
large city, or it may ship its product to Minneapolis, which, I 
think, is only about 50 or 60 miles away. That would present 
a case entirely different from the cases I have been discussing. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WAtsH] that anyone who manufactures fiber ware is not 
a customer for the ripened flax straw. Fiber ware, such as 
pails, washtubs, and washbasins, is made out of the green 
straw. The straw which my colleague has been talking about 
is straw left in the farmer’s field after it has been thrashed and 
the seed has been taken from it. In no way could that kind 

of straw be used for the purpose to which I have referred. 

It is true, as my colleague has said, that flax straw is being 
hauled, though, of course, only a short distance, to what we call 
tow mills. We haye had tow mills in my own county. It brings 
only a small price, as the Senator from Montana and my col- 
league have said; but if the duty is entirely taken off, flax straw 
Will be bought in the East instead of in the West. After the 
straw has been hackled it is reduced in weight. It is then baled 
and can be shipped quite a distance, in view of the prices which 
the manufactured article brings to-day. So it is hardly fair to 
compare the product of the Winona concern with the product 
about which my colleague has been speaking. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, lest any possible misconception 
may arise about the character of the business done by the Union 
Fiber Co., I refer you to the fact mentioned in the letter of 
Prof. Bolley. Likewise, I simply read from a letter written by 
a banker in the city of Fessenden, Wells County, to his client, 
the lady who was trying to dispose of her flax straw. I sup- 
pose that probably a man engaged in the banking business in 
Fessenden would be thoroughly well informed about the pos- 
sibility of disposing of such flax straw as passes through the 
thrashing machine in that county. He is evidently a very 
intelligent man and recites the fact that the lady had endeavored 
to make disposition not only of that flax straw, but of other 
flax straw which he had, and the only place that he could find 
a market for it, as he thought, was at Winona. They quoted 
him a price, and he proceeded to figure the thing out and found 
that it was impossible to ship it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield to 
me again, I will say that I am not disputing the statement made 
by the Senator from Montana that a great deal of flax straw is 
being burned and a great deal of it is being fed to stock; I am 
not disputing the statement that hackled straw might be used 
at Winona; but I have simply made the statement that for fiber 
ware green flax must be used; it must be pulled by hand the 
same as flax is pulled for linen in the countries of Europe where 
linen is manufactured. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it did not need a bank 
president nor anyone else to tell this lady that flax straw itself 
could not be shipped from Fessenden to Winona and sold to 
advantage. She would have to ship the straw itself about 500 
miles; but suppose there was a little mill at Fessenden—— 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the question. That was the only 
place he knew of where she could dispose of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, possibly there might not have been 
a place very much nearer where she could afford to dispose of 
it. You can not ship flax straw any distance at all. Let us 
admit that it will not pay to freight such straw any great 
distance. I have tried to make that clear; but it does pay to 
ship the fiber. Remember that four-fifths or five-sixths of the 
weight and bulk is taken away after the flax straw goes through 
the hackiing process. If there was a little tow mill in the 
vicinity of her farm, she could undoubtedly afford to haul straw 
that distance, and then the tow mill could afford to ship the 
fiber itself clear on to the State of New York to have it manu- 
factured into the various articles for which the fiber is used. 
That is a complete answer to that proposition. If, however, 
you make it impossible for her eyer to have a tow mill in the 


immediate vicinity—and I mean by a tow mill a mill that first 
puts the straw through the hackling process—of course she will 
never have a market. 

Mr. President, I have another letter written by the same man, 
Mr. Blehdon, dated June 21, to the chairman of the Commitiee 
on Finance. It may be that he repeats himself to some extent 
in these letters, but each letter contains new propositions which 
I consider very important to a proper understanding of the 
question, and, though it may duplicate to some extent some of 
his former statements, I can scarcely take the time now to 
segregate the several parts and so will ask for the reading of 
the entire letter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would not the Senator just as soon have 
eee Record at this point as a part of his 
remar 


Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to have the letter read. As I have 
said, I have just returned to the Senate after an enforced ab- 
sence of nearly a month, and it is somewhat necessary for me 
to refresh my mind as I go over these letters in order to present 
the case fairly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


In re Schedule J—Flax, hemp, etc. 


BurraLo, N. Y., June 21, 1913. 
Hon. F. MCL, SIMMONS, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


respectfully submit to your consideration this letter con- 
ta in facts of greatest importance to millions of farmers of the Middle 
and Western States of the United States, because part of their finan- 
cial welfare does depend, and will depend, upon the- result and out- 
come of the tariff, so far as their raising of flax is concerned. 

The product, just as it is raised by the farmer, is called by them 
“flax”; the boll at the top of the plant contains the flaxseed, and the 
stalk is called “flax straw.” The seed is used for the manufacture of 
oll, and so forth. The straw, after it is thrashed, is sold by the farmer 
to the tow mills for the manufacture of tow for upholstering furniture 
and all kinds of fillirg, and some for the lining of railroad refrigerator 
cars, where formerly charcoal or cork or pressed cattle hair was used. 
Tow is made in four or five different grades, from the coarse to the 
very finest grade, for which purpose from 23 tons of flax straw for a 
ton of coarse tow to 6 tons of flax straw for 1 ton of the finest 
tow is used, and which latter grade can be used for all kinds of spin- 
ning. The flax straw is brought by the farmers to the tow mills, which 
are distributed all over the Western and Northwestern States, from Ohio 
to North Dakota, Ohio and Michigan produce the finest flax straw, and 
so does Wisconsin; and most flax straw is made into spinning flax. 

The United States raise about 3,000,000 tons of flax, which means 
Hax straw with the seed on, and there is only a market to the farmers 
for about 800,000 tons, and which they team direct to the tow miils 
and receive cash for the thrashed flax straw of from $3 to $9 per ton. 
Farmers farther away from the mills bale the thrashed flax straw and 
ship it to the mill and receive from $3 to $9 a ton for it, according to 
the quality and length of the flax straw. ‘There are some farmers who 
receive as much as $6,000 a season for their flax straw, and, of course, 
down to about $50 or $100. In other words, the sale of the flax straw 
to the tow milis and to the mills manufacturi refrigerator-car lining 
is a great income to the farmer, and has been for many years back. 

When a new tariff bill was before the House of Representatives the 
farmers of the West and Northwest, especially North and South Dakota 
Minnesota, and Michigan, held excited mectings, and it was decided 
that Congress should titioned and explain the conditions of the 
flax crop in the United States, and that the duty then prevailing on 
flax straw, $5 a ton, and on tow made out of flax straw, or, rather, out 
8 fiber of flax straw, should be left at 820 a ton, the same duty as 

‘ore. - 

I have been in the business of buying flax straw and manufacturing 
tow for about 25 years, and I am known in every place in the Middle, 
Western, and Northwestern States where flax 18 raised, for I either 
bought for my tow milis or for others; and I then received from agri- 
cultural departments, business men, and farmers all over the West and 
Northwest an invitation to represent them before Congress. 

I accepted; rovided that I will make no charge; and I did it 7 Pa 
and solely in the interest of the farmers, with whom I have been doing 
business and lived in peace and harmony for so many years. The com- 
mercial clubs and farmers and business men signed petitions and sent 
them to their Senators and Representatives, and I myself appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee with powers of attorney from business 
men, commercial clubs, farmers, tow manufacturers, and presented a 
large number of petitions the commercial clubs and farmers had gotten 
up among themselves, all addressed to the Hon. Oscan W. UNDERWOOD 
or to his committee. 

I geri before the committee on the 25th of sanoat and sub- 
mitted briefs, and the committee, after duly considering all matters, 
examining petitions, and ing into the facts, reduced and took off 
the duty on flax straw, under the 5 that it was a raw 
protec’ and made the duty on “tow of flax.“ as it is called, $10 a 

on instead of $20, as it was before. Here I will say that the price of 


tow ranges from $25 up to $80 a ton. 
Now is officially stated that the Finance Committee of the Senate 
has put tow of flax on the free list, and that means that Russia and 
and any will flood the country and destroy the farmers’ 
income, and make it impossible for tow manufacturers to buy their 
straw, for raises as much or more flax than America. and so does 
; so do otber countries, more or less. Russia only pays one- 
fourth the we pay and Canada only about one-half, and these 
U us American tow manu- 
their tow and with their flax straw. 


Dear Sm: I 


the farm 


countries erefore, well able to 
facturers, — ers with 
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In fact, Canada has exported many cars of tow, which they, under the 
present tariff, fraudulently billed as flax straw, and have sold it, and 
could sell it, for much less than we could produce it, when it is con- 
sidered that we have to pay from $3 to $9 a ton for the straw, when 
it can be bought over there at $2, and even some less. 

Now, therefore, tow of being on the free list, the tow manufac- 
turers will buy no more flax straw, for they will need none; and the 
many mills which are half in the hands of farmers themselves will 
have to close entirely; and you will hear soon that a great uproar and 

neral outcry will made when it is found that not only flax straw 

ut flax tow you have put on the free list, and therefore destroyed a 
large income of the farmers and destroyed the manufacture of tow, 
wherefrom the farmers receive partly their income. Why should flax 
straw and tow of flax straw be on the free list when the United States 
raises 3,000,000 tons a year and can sell only about 800,000 tons, and 
the farmers have to burn the balance? Hemp and Seep ee is a 
different thing, because there is very little raised in the United States, 
and the United States product is scarcely to be considered; but you 
will see this is a different matter with flax straw and y 

Here please note that tow mills are small concerns, worth a mill 
from four to five thousand dollars upward. These, compared with the 
millionaire thread, twine, and rope manufacturers, who petition flax 
straw and tow on the free list—your favors in justice should certainly 
fall upon the poor farmers. e combination of thread and twine 
manufacturers, who have millions invested, care very little what hap- 

ms to the farmer, nor will thread or twine be cheaper, flax straw or 
ow being on the free list. But, on the contrary, whereas the United 
States Agricultural Department is trying to encourage the farmers to 
raise the best straw only, and whereas these farmers, many of them, have 
imported forelgn best flax these thread manufacturers never 
have encouraged 8 of that kind, but, on the contrary, told the 
Ways and Means Committee that American flax straw is no good, 

ow, in the name of the tow manufacturers, of commercial clubs, and 
the farmers of the Middle and Western States, from whom I have sub- 
mitted powers of attorney and thousands of signatures to the Ways 
and Means Committee, and who baye addre: some direct to their 
Senators, I respectfully pray that the duty on tow of flax, or, as it 
should be, manufactured from the fiber of flax straw, should be re- 
stored as the Ways and Means Committee made it, to wit, $10 a ton, 
that we may be able to continue our lawful business and buy the flax 
straw from the farmers, as we have done in the past, and not allow the 
foreigners, who pay no taxes, to take the bread away from hundreds of 
thousands of worthy farmers and the small tow mills. 

Think of the farmers who now believe that they are the scapegoats, 
almost everything they produce being on the free list, when labor is 
from two to four times as much in this country as it is in Canada, 
Russia, and other foreign countries, 

For years the poor farmers and the middle-class farmers have pald 
for their clothing and the clothing of their wives and children out of 
the money they receiye for their flax straw, and by putting tow on the 
free list, together with flax straw, that will all be done away with, and 
the many tow mills in Ohio, Mic „Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas will have to go out of business absolutely. 

Mr. Senator, this is no trust or trust combination who are praying 
for just redress and for duty on flax tow of $10, as the Ways an 
Means Committee made it, and, if possible, a duty on flax straw as it 
was in the previous tariff, but it is the hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers who need the income on the sale of fiax straw and the making of 
tow, for, as I said, most of the tow mills are owned by farmers them- 
novem 6.600 are small matters, and the best is not worth more than 
abou 000. 

Be just, gentlemen; be just to the farmers; for if the farmer is sup- 
pressed the whole country will suffer. 

Yours, very truly, 
N. R. BLEHDON, 

For himself, and representing by powers of attorney 

and free of charge the tow manufacturers of the 

United States, commercial clubs, and thousands 

i farmers, as per evidence submitted to the 
Tan and Means Committee January 24 and 25, 
1 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this letter, I believe, was 
addressed to the chairman of the Finance Committee. It asks 
a very candid question of the chairman, I think another letter, 
a subsequent one, which I have from Mr. Blehdon, indicates 
that the chairman of the Finance Committee failed to answer 
that question, uridoubtedly because he was overworked at the 
time, or perhaps because he desired to reserve his answer until 
he would be able to make it in the Senate. 

The question which is asked is this: If there are about 
3,000,000 tons of flax straw produced in the United States, and 
only about 800,000 tons used, and the balance of it is burned 
and destroyed because it is valueless, why does the Senator 
desire to put flax straw itself upon the free list? 

I presume the question has in mind this proposition: If flax 
straw is so cheap that it hardly pays the American farmer to 
haul it to the mills, so that he must burn two-thirds of his 
product, why should the Senator ask that we have cheaper 
flax straw? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, of course I do not recall this 
particular letter. I suppose I had many thousand letters of 
that sort; and I could not undertake to answer all the questions 
about the tariff that might be asked me by correspondents. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I understand the Senator, he says that 
because we have more straw in this country than we have any 
use for, and have to burn it, therefore there ought to be a 
duty on straw. Let me tell the Senator, in the first place, that 
I bave examined both the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States and the Yearbook. I find from both of them that while 
they give a statement as to the amount of flaxseed produced 
in this country and the amount of flax straw produced in other 
countries, they do not give any statement as to the amount of 


flax straw produced in this country. 
flax straw in this country, as a rule, is about like rice straw 
and wheat straw and oat straw; it has practically no value. 


I suppose that is because 


Mr. McCUMBER. I assume, however, that tliose who are 
engaged in the manufacture of this article have made a compu- 
tation in this way: Knowing about how many tons it would 
take to produce a given number of bushels, they can therefore 
arrive approximately at the amount. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, as a matter of fact, to be very 
frank—and I think the Senator will agree with me about this— 
flax is produced in this country not for the straw but for the 
seed. All of the reports give the amount of flaxseed produced in 
this country and none the amount of flax straw produced in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I can not think thé Senator from North Dakota 
really believes there is any necessity for a duty upon flax straw 
produced in this country, for purposes of protection, from his 
own standpoint. Surely up to this time, if the records of the 
department are worth anything at all, there has been no impor- 
tation of this kind of flax straw. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator must remember the rea- 
son for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There has been no importation of hackled 
flax made from this kind of straw. A little while ago I sug- 
gested to the Senator that on account of the light character of 
this straw it could not be profitably imported into this country 
from any foreign country; that the freight rates made that 
impossible, and prohibited its importation here. The Senator 
answered me by saying that it was not the straw about which 
he was talking so much, but it was the hackled straw about 
which he was talking; and he suggested that while the straw 
itself was worth only about $3 or $3.50 a ton, the hackled straw 
was worth $18 a ton, and that that was of sufficient value to 
justify the payment of the freight rates from a foreign country 
into this country. 

I think the Senator is mistaken about that. But, however 
that may be, the records show conclusively that neither has any 
part of this particular straw been imported into this country, 
nor has any hackled flax made from that straw been imported 
into this country. 

Let me read to the Senator from the official record of im- 
ports entered for consumption during the year 1912, under the 
head of “Flax straw.” The unit value of the straw imported 
into this country in that year was $40.98, and only 170 tons 
were imported; so that none of this straw worth $3 a ton was 
imported. Now let us see if any of the hackled product of flax 
made of this straw was imported. The Senator says it is 
worth $18 a ton. The unit value of the tow of flax imported 
into this country in that year was $180; so it could not have 
been the tow made of this straw. The unit yalue of the hackled 
flax imported into this country in that year was $606.56; so 
it could not have been the $18 product which he says is pro- 
duced from this $3 straw. The unit value of the flax not 
hackled imported into this country in that year was $310.71. 
So it is demonstrated by these figures that there has not been 
imported into this country up to this time any of this straw, nor 
any of the hackled flax produced from this straw. 
eee McCUMBER. What does the Senator conclude from 

at? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My conclusion is that it does not need any 
protection, because none is being imported; and because, as [ 
have argued before, the freight rates upon the straw itself 
worth only $3 a ton are prohibitive, and the freight rates upon 
the hackled product worth $18 a ton are likewise prohibitive. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has forgotten to mention the 
fact that there has been practically a prohibitive tariff, and 
that is the reason it has not been imported. If the straw itself 
is worth only $3 to $3.50 a ton, and there is a duty of $5 a ton, 
it naturally follows that there would not be any imported. If 
the hackled straw is worth only about $18 to $20 a ton, and 
there is a duty of $20 per ton, it naturally follows that there 
would not be any imported. But if you take off the $5 a ton 
on the straw and take off the $20 a ton on the hackled straw 
you will find then that it will come in, and it will supplant our, 
product in the American market. That is all there is to that 
argument, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can make that argument if he 
wishes, but I doubt very much whether the Senator believes 
that would follow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say the Senator can make that argument 
if he desires; but as I have read, a part of this very product | 
imported last year bore a duty of $22.40 and another part bora 
a duty of $67.20. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I am assuming that there have been no 
importations whatever of any particular value. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is making the argument, then, 
that while there have been no imports of this $3 product and 
no imports of this $18 product, when we put it on the free list 
there will be imports of it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, certainly. When there is a pro- 
hibitive duty there will not be any importation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is talking about a product 
when he knows the freight rate upon that product is as high 
as the freight rate upon hay or the freight rate upon any of 
the very bulky products. 

Mr. McCUMBER, The Senator is certainly mistaken about 


that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator believe for a moment that 
a product that a farmer can not afford to haul with his mules 
and his team for 12 miles on account of its small value, worth 
hardly as much as a cord of wood in my country, could, if we 
put it on the free list, be brought to this country from Russia, 
occupying in the ship upon which it is brought a space prob- 
ably equal to that which would be occupied by a product worth 
ten or twenty times as much? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly not, and I never have claimed 
anything so ridiculous as that. But the Senator will insist 
upon ignoring the fact that we may bring in from Russia the 
product of the tow itself. Nobody claims that you can afford 
to bring straw from Russia. The very fact that you can not 
ship across the country a carload of potatoes does not estab- 
lish the fact that you can not ship across the country the 
starch that would be produced from those potatoes. There is no 
danger of shipping any straw from the Canadian Northwest to 
New York any more than there is danger of our shipping straw 
from the Dakotas to New York. But we can ship the hackled 
product to advantage. 

Mr, SIMMONS. But you have not done so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I stated that it was $18 or $20 a ton, 
I probably should have said that it costs from $18 to $20 a ton 
for the hackling process, and therefore it would make the value, 
we will say, from $21 to $23 a ton. They can afford to ship 
that, because it is very heavy, because it is baled, and because it 
occupies but a small space as compared with the straw itself. 
But destroy the mill and you have no market for it. 

So there is no necessity whatever, when you get right down to 
your reàl argument, for taking the tariff off the straw. The 
only argument you can make at all is that it does not make any 
difference whether you have a tariff on it or not; but when you 
come to the hackling process, you can not even make that excuse. 
You have simply got to make the excuse that you want to 
reduce the price of the hackled product of this short-fibered 
straw for the benefit of some one and to the detriment of the 
American farmer. When we ask who that some one is who is 
to receive a benefit from it, we are led directly up to the manu- 
facturer of refrigerating cars and upholstered car seats. They 
are the only ones who are to receive a benefit. 

Mr. President, Mr. Blehdon has been very insistent, and 
undoubtedly feels—and I feel he is correct in it—that his 
business is being entirely destroyed. He has an interest in and 
represents mills all over the Northwest. He declares that those 
mills will close upon a free hackled product. I submit the last 
letter from him upon that subject, and I ask that it may be read. 

Mr. STONE, How long is it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Unless the Senator has some particular 
reason for having it read, would he not just as soon let it go 
into the RECORD? 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is the last one, and I have a par- 
ticular reason for having it read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is nearly 6 o'clock, and we have spent 
the whole day practically on hackled straw. An executive ses- 
sion will be desired in a few minutes. Unless there is some 
particular reason why—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator it can be read 
in the morning, if they want to go into executive session now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let it be read now, if the Senator is not 
willing to let it go into the Recorp without having been read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; let it be read now. 

Mr. STONE. What particular reason has the Senator for 
desiring that the time of the Senate shall be taken up by the 
reading of the letter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not an argument. It is a—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will read it myself if the Senator desires 
me to do so, but I thought the Secretary had better read it. 

Mr. STONE. No, not that; but why does the Senator wish 
to take the time of the Senate in having a letter of that kind 
read that nobody will listen to? 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I am sorry, but I have not seen the Sen- 
ator listening to any argument. I do not see that that makes 
much difference. X 

Mr. STONE. We have had the argument made by this same 
man presented by the Senator two or three times here this 
afternoon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is a new argument. 
instructive to the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Does the writer of the letter change his argu- 
ment from day to day? 

Mr. McCUMBER. This is a very good letter. I think the 
Senator ought to listen to this one. ` 
2 ae STONH. If the Senator merely wishes to kill time, all 

t. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not by any means. I haye not taken much 
time in the last four weeks. 

Mr. STONE. No; the Senator has not been here. He is 
making up now for lost time. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Then the Senator must excuse me for 
taking a little time in a matter that so affects my own con- 
stituents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want the Senator to feel that we 
object to the time he has taken; we are delighted to listen to 
any argument from the Senator, but these are not arguments 
from the Senator or from any Senator. These are letters from 
somebody never elected to this body, and we could get the en- 
lightenment in them just as well from the Rrecorp. I would be 
willing to sit here six hours and listen to the Senator from 
North Dakota—I like to hear him—bnut it did strike me that 
these other people who were getting before the Senate might 
be willing to have their statements go into the Recorp without 
reading. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I try not to abuse the courtesy of the Sen- 
ate in taking too much time in the presentation of any matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not object to any time the Senajor 
himself takes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I feel, however, that this letter is quite 
instructive upon several points. I am perfectly willing to allow 
the matter to go over until to-morrow, because I will not com- 
plete what I have to say to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I would rather, if the letter is to be read, 
that it should be read to-day; and I would rather that this para- 
graph should be finished to-day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It will take some time to finish it. 

Mr. STONE. I think it ought to be read. Evidently it is 
from a very great and wise man, who has been piling his letters 
one on top of another into the Recorp. I can not for one moment 
make the least objection to having the Senator from North 
Dakota not only put into the Record but read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate communications from a man upon whose 
judgment he so implicitly relies. Let us have the letter read. 

Mr. PENROSE. We can not finish this schedule to-day. It 
is just a question whether it shall be read now or to-morrow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Missouri has grown 
very generous in the last minute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
agree that the letter may be read now. . 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us haye an executive session. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not ask to keep the bill before the 
Senate any longer to-day after the letter has been read. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The reading of the letter could have been 
. while we have been arguing whether it should be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BUFFALO, N. Y., June 23, 1913. 


It will be very 


Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dnan Str: I would have come down to Washington were it not that 
I have been suffering very much from one of my ancient attacks of 
neuritis, for I would have liked to have a personal talk or interview 
with you, who were kind enough to grant one to me when I was in 
. — ngton in January, introduced to you by Mr. CHARLES BENNETT 

MITH. 

I then appeared before your committee with signatures and creden- 
tials from thousands of farmers as the representative, without pay and 
ee any remuneration whatsoever, of all the tow manufacturers 
except one: 

The Union Fiber Co., at Winona, Minn. ; Atwood-Stone Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Brady Tow Co,, Wheaton, Minn.; J. W. Keogh & Go., 
Chicago, III., and St. Paul, Minn, ; Andrew Thompson, Kensal, N. Dak. ; 
Davis & Co., Reynolds, N. Dak.; Western Textile Co., Decorah, Iowa; 
G. W. W. Harden, Le Roy, Minn.; Wm. Salen & Co., West Salem, Ohio: 
Ashland Flax Mill Co., Ashland, Ohio; New London Tow Mill, New 
London, Ohio; Naperville Lounge Co., Naperville, III.; and many other 
tow mills distributed in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, wherever flax is raised, for the product is 
called by the farmers throughout the United States “ flax.” 
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I respectfully refer you to the Payne tariff, Schedule J. The duty on 


flax straw then was $5 a ton, and on flax tew, or tow of flax, or tow 
of flax straw, as it is called, the duty was $20 a ton. : 

Your committee transferred flax straw onto the free list and flax 
tow you cut 50 per cent and made it $10 a ton. 

Under this duty the tow manufacturers would be able to buy the 
farmers’ fiax straw, the farmers receiving from $3 to $9 a ton for their 
straw, according to quality in the different States where it is raised. 

It needs from 23 to 6 tons of flax straw to make a ton of common 
tow up to the finest tow, and of which there is used in the United 
States several hundred thousand tons for 5 of all kinds of 
furniture, and it is furthermore used, after being thoroughly broken 
and the woody part of the stalk worked out, and after it is chemically 
prepared so that it will not rot, for lini refrigerator cars instead of 
cork or cattle hair, which in time rots and smells badly in the cars. 

In order to make the ‘tow the farmers bring the flax straw to the 
mill, where it is stacked, and then it goes through corrugated steel 
brakes, steel pickers, steel shakers, and the mills are run by steam 
ane eec, To make a ton of the better and best grades of tow 
costs up to i. 

The mills themselves are not expensive concerns, none of them costing 
more than about from $5,000 to the highest, $10,000, and are, to a 
large extent, owned by some farmers themselves, 

Some farmers have 25 tons of straw for sale, some 50, some 100, and 
up to 500 tons a season, and every farmer in the Northwest raises 
fiax straw, and when they bring it to the mills, or bale and ship the 
fiax straw to the mills. after the flax straw has been thrashed, which 
means to have the seed thrashed out—and which is sold to ofl manu- 
facturers—they receive cash for. 

Now, the money the farmers derive and have derived for years back 
from the sale of flax straw goes in ninety cases out of a hundred to the 
a 15 the farmer, who buys the clothing and every family necessity out 
0 at money. 

If, therefore, the tow manufacturers and the refrigerator car-lining 
manufacturers were unable to buy the hundreds of thousands of tons 
of straw from the farmers it would be a tremendous loss to hundreds of 
thousands of farmers in the Middle States, West, and Northwest, and, 
Mr. Uxpnwoop, if the Bald you so ably represent and in whom the 
business le of the United States confided and set a tremendous 
trust—an is is no flattery, but fact—would deprive the farmers of 
the sale of their flax straw. ers, I am sure, would believe them- 
selves deeply and justly injured in the loss of their lawful income. 

The farmers in general believe that they have been treated very hard 
or harsh, most eve they produce being on the free list. 

If tow for upholstering and for refrigerator-car linings and for the 
production of wrapping and other paper, which enterprise was just 

a short time ago, encouraged by the United States Agricultural 

ent, was put on the free list Canada, which pays half the 

wages we do, and Russia, which pays one-fourth the wages we do, would 

country with tow, for the freight is very cheap, and I swear 

to you upon my honor that not a tow could exist and the farmers 
would lose one of their best incomes. 

Your committee has done fair and straight and have doubtless con- 
sidered that the poor hard working farmers do not combine and have 
millio: liar trusts, as the twine manufacturers and the thread manu- 
facturers. For instance, the Barbour or similar concerns who petitioned 
your honorable committee to free flax straw and free flax, unhackled 
and hackled, but you Ay justice all around, because you and ar 


committee understood conditions and saved the farmers, a let 
me tell you eee the United States raises some splendid flax for spin- 
ng, er re 


ed, hackled, and scutched, but this will all have to go 
up if the flax product remains on the free list. 

What does the Barbour company or these millionaire concerns, who 
make binder twine, rope, and twine, care for the farmer as long as they 
reap their millions, and I assure you they will not 84 more wages to 
the laboring men or poor little women who work in their factories with 
their hair up in kerchiefs that they do not fall victims of the ma- 
chine and get their tremendous wages of about $4 or $5 a week, and 
mostly less, as the girls in other spinning factories and collar factories 
itu wages—when the owners themselyes live in ropal- 
-Hke aces. 

The farmers can not believe. and we tow manufacturers can not be- 
lieve, that the Senate Finance Committee and the caucus are posted about 
the flax business and the manufacture of flax and flax w or 
would certainly not take the bread of life away from the farmers an 
pore 5 with them by putting manufactured tow and flax on 

e free list. 

Do not say, Mr. Uxperwoop, honorable sir, that the matter is out of 

our hands, for it Is still in your hands, even should it come to the 
ime when the final Senate and House committee will meet for final 
arrangements. 

I received within the last three days up to this writing 46 telegrams 
from the farmers in the West and Northwest, and the commercial clubs 
have taken action themselves, and I have written a letter to the Hon. 
F. McL. Stuuoxs, chairman Committee on Finance. 

The farmers can not send expensive lawyers to appear before your 
committees, and I have found out during my two weeks’ stay in Wash- 
ington at the time of the Ways and Means Committee hearing that paid 
lawyers will do no good, for we were all convinced that if the matter is 
brought before the committee justice will be done, and that is all we 
pray for and ig, eae 

Again I say, honorable sir, do not say that the matter is out of your 
hands, for it will come back to your hands, and as you understand the 
conditions I, as the unpaid representative of the W. and Northwestern 
farmers and tow manufacturers, lay the matter most respectfully before 


‘ou. 
0 I have the honor to be, 
Yours, very truly, V. R. BLEHDOXN. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the bill be laid aside for the day. 
OKANOGAN RIVER BRIDGE, WASHINGTON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1853) to 
authorize the board of county commissioners of Okanogan 
County, Wash., to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Okanogan River at or near the town of Malott, which were, on 
page 1, line 9, after “ Reservation,” to strike out the period and 
insert a comma; on page 1, line 9, after Reservation,” to strike 
out “Said bridge shall be constructed”; and to amend the title 
so as to read: “An act to authorize the board of county commis- 


sioners of Okanogan County, Wash., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Okanogan River at or near the town 
of Malott.“ 7 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 


JOINT COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. In accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes, 
and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,” 
approved June 30, 1913, the Chair appoints Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. 
LANE, and Mr. Towxszxp members on the part of the Senate of 
the joint commission to investigate Indian affairs. 


COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE TUBERCULOSIS AMONG INDIANS. 


Mr. STONE. In accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes, and for other 
purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,” approved 
June 30, 1913, the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
appoints Mr. Romxsox and Mr. TowNseNp as members on the 
part of the Senate of the commission to investigate the question 
of tuberculosis among the Indians in connection with an inquiry 
into the necessity and feasibility of establishing, equipping, and 
maintaining a tuberculosis sanitarium in New Mexco, and to 
inquire into the necessity and feasibility of procuring im- 
pounded waters for the Yakima Indian Reservation. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R.1681. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Red Lake River in township 153 north, range 
40 west, in Red Lake County, Minn.; 

H. R. 1985. An act to authorize the county of Aitkin, Minn., 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Aitkin 
County, Minn.; 

H. R.3406. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Sabine River at Orange, Tex.; 

H. R. 5891. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across White River at Newport, Ark.; 

H. R. 6878. An act to authorize Robert W. Buskirk, of Mate- 
wan, W. Va., to bridge the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River, 
where the same forms the boundary line between the States of 
West Virginia and Kentucky; and 

H. R. 6582. An act to authorize the city of Fairmont to con- 
struct and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at 
or near the city of Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. : 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, August 21, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations received by the Scnate August 20, 1913. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY. 

Edward Bell, of New York, now on duty in the Department 
of State, to be second secretary of the Embassy of the United 
States of America at London, England, vice William P. Cresson, 
appointed secretary of the legation at Quito. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Francis Burton Harrison, of New York, to be Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands, vice W. Cameron Forbes, re- 
signed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. : 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 20, 1913. 
MINISTER. 

William J. Price to be envoy extraordinary and 

plenipotentiary to Panama. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAYY. 

First Lieut. Russell H. Davis to be an assistant quartermaster 
in the Marine Corps with the rank of captain. 

Lieut. Wilfred E. Clarke to be a lieutenant, 

Lieut. Robert V. Lowe to be a Heutenant. 


minister 


a 
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Lieut. (Junior Grade) Claude A. Bonvillian to be a lieutenant. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade): 
Edwin Guthrie. 
Frederic T, Van Auken. 
William A. Hodgman. 
Posr MASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Thomas J. Sullivan, Baltic. 
INDIANA. 
Lloyd W. Dunlap, Mentone. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Thomas C. Birtwhistle, Englewood. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
James H. Alcorn, Waterford. 
Oscar E. Letteer, Berwick. 
VIRGINIA. 
W. R. Rogers, Crewe. 


SENATE. I 
Tuourspay, August 21, 1913. 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 4 

‘Prayer by Rey. Zed H. Copp, of the city of Philadelphia. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I really believe we ought to 
haye a quorum in the Senate to-day, and I suggest the absence 
of a quorum at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Hitehcock Norris Smoot 
Bankhead Hollis Overman Sterling 
Bradley Hughes Page tone 
Brady James Penrose Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones Perkins Swanson 
Bristow Kenyon Pittman mas 
Bryan Kern Pomerene Thompson 
Catron La Follette Robinson Thornton 
Chamberlain Lane Saulsbury ‘Townsend 
Chilton Lea Shafroth Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Sheppard Walsh 
Colt ge Sberman Warren 
Fall McCumber Simmons Williams 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is unayoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will take occasion to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Bur- 
LEIGH] on account of illness. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] are absent from the city on account of 
iliness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I present a resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the Democratic county central committee of Cuming 
County, Nebr., remonstrating against the Owen-Glass currency 
bill. The resolution is short, and I ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there is now pending before Congress a currency measure 
known as the Glass-Owen currency bill— 


Now, therefore, we, the Democratic county central committee of 
Cuming County, Nebr., believing that such currency bill is in many of 
its features undemocratic and undesirable, do hereby resolve that we 
deem it for the best interests of the conati that such bill be rejected, 
and we do hereby request our Representatives in Congress to use all 
honorable means to defeat the bill; be it further 

Resoived, That in the opinion of this committee the proposed meas- 


ure, instead of providing for an expanding and flexible currency ade- 


quate to care for the business demands of the whole country at all 
times, unwarrantably. reduces the 1 and limits the ability of the 
banks in the agricultural communities of the country to furnish the 
credit needed during the period of crop moving; be it further 

Resolved, That in our opinion the money question is paramount to 
all others at all times, and we believe that legislation touching so 
tire Be subject should have the most careful consideration; and be it 
urther 

Resolved, That we affirm it to be our belief that Congress alone 
should have the power to coin and issue money, We declaro our 


adherence to the doctrine laid down by President Jackson, who said 
that this power could not be delegated to corporations or to individuals. 

Democratic Party has always recognized this policy and it has 
often made the demand that all paper which is made a legal tender 
for public and private debts or which is receivable for dues to the 
United States should be issued by the United States Government. We 
are therefore o to the enactment of any currency measure which 
aims to dise t the sovereign right of the National Government to 
issue all money, whether of coin or paper, and to delegate this power 
toa on reserve board as is contemplated by the Glass-Owen cur- 
rency 5 

At a meeting of the Democratic conny central committee of Cuming 
County, Nebr.. held on the 7th day of August, 1913, the above resolu- 
tion was adopted by a motion duly made, seconded, and carried. 

WILLIAM A, SMITH, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Hugo M. NICHOLSON, 
Secretary of the Committee. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions signed by sundry citizens 
of Norwalk, Anaheim, Artesia, Santa Ana, Whittier, and Comp- 
ton, all in the State of California, praying for the adoption of 
the proposed tariff referendum, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented sundry petitions of citizens of 
Poughkeepsie, Nyack, Saratoga Springs, and Ithaca; of the 
Woman Suffrage Study Club of New York City, the Political 
Equality Club of Warsaw, the Woman's Political Union of 
Nyack, and of the Cornell Equal Suffrage Club, all in the 
State of New York, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

LANDS FOR RESERVOIR PURPOSES.- 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1784) restoring to the public 
domain certain lands heretofore reserved for reservoir pur- 
poses at the headwaters of the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 104) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: $ 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 3017) designating certain lands as an addition to 
the Capitol Grounds, and establishing the Capitol Park; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3018) for the relief of Elizabeth B. Sarson: and 

A bill (S. 3019) for the relief of the estate of James H. 
Patterson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 3020) for the relief of the- estate of John H. 
Wisdom, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 66) providing for a second 
edition of the Congressional Directory for the first session of 
the Sixty-third Congress (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 67) appropriating $150,000 for 
the improvement of the Tennessee River (with accompanying 
paper) ; to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. CATRON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President. I offer a resolution which I 
should like to have read and iie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
submits a resolution, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 167), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate recognizes that it has been the policy of 
the United States to maintain the Monroe doctrine throughout the 
Western Hemisphere, and that the United States acknowledges its re- 
ec yaar Pas r the Monroe doctrine; that there exists in the Re- 
public of Mexico a condition of internal warfare and lawlessness, and 
that a continuation of these present conditions, accompanied by the 
destruction of property, may involve international complications and 
intervention by European nations. 

Resolved, That it is believed by the Senate that it is the first duty 
of the Government of the United States to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of its citizens at home and abroad, and that such protection in 
the Republic of Mexico will lessen the prevailing lawlessness and 
destruction of lives and property, and the danger and complications 
ore might arise from European intervention in the Republic of 
exico. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate it is not the policy of 
ihe Government of the United States to recognize, aid, or assist any 
faction or factions in the Republic of Mexico. 
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Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
take such steps as are neccssary to place a sufficient number of troops, 
as a constabulary, in the Republic of Mexico wherever and at such 
points as in his opinion they may be needed properly to police and to 
9 275 American citizens and their property; and it is hereby declared 

at snch employment of troops for the protection of tbe li and 
property of American citizens not made with any intent that such 
policing and protection shall be construed as an act of hostility or 
unfrlendliness toward the Mexican nation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

Mr. PENROSE. I made the same request when I offered the 
resolution. I asked that it might lie on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I did not hear it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I submit the following amendment to the 
deficiency appropriation bill, which I understand is being pre- 
pared in the House of Representatives, although not yet re- 
ported from the committee. I ask to have the amendment lie 
on the table until the bill comes to the Senate. I ask to have 
the amendment read. It is an accompaniment to the resolution 
which I have just offered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

For the 8 of the lives and property of American citizens in 
the Republic of Mexico, and for ea and every purpose connected 
therewith, to be expended at the discretion of the President and to 
remain available until July 1, 1914, $25,000,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not intend to speak at 
length, of course, on the amendment or the resolution at this 
time. I merely want to remark that the administration has 
asked for $100,000 to take Americans out of Mexico. I think 
that they belong in Mexico. They have their constitutional 
rights there and their rights under our treaties and under inter- 
national law. We have no right to demand that they shall 
break up the ties of home and occupation and leave a country 
where many of them have been practically all their lives. 
Rather than appropriate the pittance of $100,000 to make this 
wholesale removal I would urge the spending of $25,000,000 to 
keep them where they belong and to protect them in their legal 
oecupations. : 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I would inquire of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania what direction he desires to haye the 
amendment take at the present time. 

Mr. PENROSE. I asked to have the amendment lie on the 
table until the deficiency appropriation bill came over to the 
Senate. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I wish to say that in accord- 
ance with the wish of the Foreign Relations Committee, not 
expressing my views but the views of that committee, the 
amendment should properly go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. PENROSE. It ought to go to the committee—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, it 
is true that hereafter the amendment would go to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but it is manifest that it concerns 
something more than the mere question of the appropriation of 
money. While I will not, unless it seems to be so desired, 
make the motion at the present time, I will make it at some 
future time. 

I desire to say again that in so doing I am not expressing 
my individual views. I am simply the mouthpiece of the com- 
mittee, and I am expressing the will of the committee unani- 
mously agreed to by that committee, both Republicans and 
Democrats, that on all matters which relate to this most deli- 
cate question at this time there should be a reference to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for consideration. 

I beg to assure the Senator that in making the motion it is 
not with any disposition to interfere with whatever may be the 
proper disposition ultimately of this matter, but the purpose 
is that there shall now be given to all matters in this delicate 
situation a careful consideration by the Forei Relations 
Committee, and I repeat in saying that I am éxpressing the 
yiews of the committee and obeying its direction. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia has 
stated the action taken by the committee. I think it was the 
feeling of all the members of the committee that in a matter of 
such difficulty and delicacy, as we:all recognize the Mexican 
situation to be, it is very desirable that any resolutions or 
amendments or action of any kind relating to the subject 
should have the consideration of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations before action in the Senate, and those instructions, 
if I may say so, were given to the chairman of the committee 
by unanimous vote. The committee take that view with no pur- 
pose of delay or anything of that kind. They are as deeply 


impressed with the responsibility and importance of the situa- 
tion as any Senators can be, but they feel it to be very neces- 
sary that the committee should have the opportunity of con- 


sidering these matters before any positive action is taken in 
the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
I shall not at the proper time make any opposition to the due 
consideration of this or any other similar resolution by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I know that they are a body 
of patriotic Senators, and as to anything that I might sponsor 
I would be only too glad to have their cpinion and their more 
anata knowledge of conditions before I would press it fur- 

er, 

This resolution is modeled almost verbatim from a similar 
paragraph in an appropriation bill passed during the Spanish 
War at the beginning of the difficnities with Cuba. I have 
forgotten whether or not that bill went to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the other House or whether it went directly to 
the Appropriations Committee. At any rate, whatever the ulti- 
mate procedure may be, in a day or so I shall want to make a 
few remarks on this resolution, so I will ask that it lie on 
the table and later on that it go to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, if the Senator from Georgia so desires. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will allow 
me, with regard to an appropriation affecting foreign rela- 
tions, I will say that it is customary to send amendments for 
the appropriation of money which involve foreign relations 
first to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I reported one 
the other day, which was recommended by the administration, 
authorizing a payment to the family of an Italian who had been 
killed in this country. That amendment went first to the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and that committee directed me to 
report it favorably and have it referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is entirely agreeable to me if it is the 
usual method. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the usual method. Such a reference 
also makes an amendment in order before the Senate. 

Mr. PENROSE. But meanwhile I should like to have the 
resolution lie on the table, not to be called up should I be ab- 
sent, so that a little later—it may be this week or early next 
bes may have an opportunity to address the Senate on the 
subject. 

I want to say, Mr. President, in this connection that I am not 
a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and do not 
want to stir up this matter unnecessarily, but it is a real issue 
with me. The people of Pennsylvania are quite generally in- 
terested in Mexican conditions, and there is hardly a day that 
I am not in receipt of urgent telegrams and communications 
demanding that some prompt action be taken to remedy the 
conditions at present existing and becoming intolerable. It 
is not a sentiment; it is a condition. 

I have an article here—I do not vouch for its accuracy, but 
I suppose it is as accurate as are most statements of this 
character—from the El Paso Morning Times of August 16, 
which, I believe, is a leading journal there. It will take but a 
Sergi to read it, and I should like to have the Secretary 
rea 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me before it is read? 

Mr. PENROSE. This will take but a moment. 

Mr. NELSON. But I wish the Senator would yield to me 
now. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that we are 
unwise at this juncture to agitate this question. Our adminis- 
tration is now, so far as I can judge, doing the best it can to 
settle this difficulty; and the agitation caused by intreducing 
resolutions of such kinds as have lately been introduced, thus 
keeping the subject before the public and agitating it in this 
manner, is only an embarrassment to our Government and can 
lead to no beneficial results, I for one, as a Senator of the 
United States, feel that the administration onght to be sus- 
tained in its effort to settle the difficulties in Mexico by peace- 
able and diplomatic methods. This amendment should go to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as all similar amendments. 
have heretofore gone, and should not be used as a means of 
exploiting matters here in speeches at this time. 

I think speeches on the Mexican situation are, at this juncture, 
out of place and will be an embarrassment to our Government. 
I want to remind Senators at this juncture of a little bit of 
history that we older ones remember well, because it transpired 
under our eyes and observation. We were very glad during 
the long, weary, and momentous days of the Civil War that no 
foreign Government intervened in our struggle, and that they 
allowed us to settle the struggle among ourselves. We were 
threatened time and again with intervention from France, from 
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Spain, and even from England. In one case the situation became 
so acute that a general of the United States at New Orleans 
was removed because of the complaint of foreign Governments. 
We were very glad to have foreign Governments keep their 
hands off and let us settle out controversy among ourselves. 
The treatment that we hoped and longed for, and which was 
accorded us during the days of the Civil War, we ought to be 
willing to accord to a sister Republic at this juncture, and not 
attempt to agitate the question and bring on war. We ought 
to permit Mexico, as we were permitted during the Civil War, 
to settle her internal troubles without warlike intervention on 
our part. 

What is it Senators want? Intervention means war. Spppose 
we have a war with Mexico, there are 15,000,000 people in 
Mexico, and they will not quietly and supinely submit to have 
that country invaded and dismembered. Suppose we should 
get ns the result of war what some people are pining for—two 
or three of the northern Provinces from Mexico and attach 
them to the United States—what good will it do us? The acqul- 
sition of Alsace and Lorraine by Germany as the result of the 
Franco-Prussian War has proved a great military burden to 
Germany, and has served in the intervening years to keep up 
more or less tension and friction between that country and 
France. It has been one of the causes that has led to the 
excessive arming of both countries and to the formation of 
triple and dual alliances. And while the people of those 
Provinces have been Germanized in speech, they still are, to a 
large extent, Frenchmen at heart. The experience of Germany 
and France would be ours if we should take the same course 
here, and as a result of war take two or three Provinces from 
Mexico. They would be a festering sore between us and that 
Republie for all time to come. 

Therefore it seems to me that at this juncture we ought to 
do everything we can in this country to avoid war, and give 
the people of Mexico the same chance to settle their internal 
difficulties which we asked and obtained during the long and 
weary days of the Civil War. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I absolutely agree with every- 
thing which the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has said 
in his remarks to the Senate. I have expressly declared in the 
resolution that no kind of political intervention or interference 
is contemplated. 

Of course, we recall the dreadful days of our own civil con- 
flict, but the then threatened intervention from Europe was of 
a political character. What the American people will gradually 
come to demand in the present situation is the police protection 
of American citizens and of American property, particularly 
near our own border. 

We have been for a generation going down to Nicaragua and 
to other Central and South American Republics and landing 
marines to protect American lives and American property. So I 
do not think that I am proposing anything radical. 

ı I want to assure the Senator from Minnesota and all Senators 

that I am as absolutely opposed to interventicn and the recog- 
nition of anybody and, of course, to war, as is any Member of 
the American Congress; but I think I have a right to demand 
some action when the life of the son-in-law of the lieutenant 
governor of my State is threatened, and I still have no informa- 
tion as to his safety, and when millions of dollars of investments 
in the neighborhood of Durango owned by citizens of Pitts- 
burgh have been destroyed, and when other citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, reputable gentlemen, have appealed to me for some 
effort to protect them, I feel that I am justified in calling and 
should be permitted to call the attention of this body to the sub- 
ject. 

There is nothing in the resolution to warrant any apprehen- 
sion on the part of the Senator from Minnesota or of any other 

Senator that I am trying to pose as a jingo. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the suggestion of annexation of any part of any territory 
is to my mind too absurd for an intelligent man to entertain for 
a moment. We want peace; we recognize the disorders which 
have prevailed too frequently in our own history; we look with 
regret and charity on the difficulties within the Republic to the 
south, but I do think we shall soon reach the point when we 
shall have to protect American property and American lives, 
particularly in the eighborhood of our own border. 

I will now close, if the Secretary may be permitted to read 
the extract from the El Paso paper which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading of 
the extract asked for by the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no State in all the 
Union that has suffered more, not only financially but per- 
haps also in the loss of life, than has the State of Utah during 
the present civil war in Mexico. From 5,000 to 6,000 of her 
citizens have been driven out of Mexico. So hurriedly were 
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they compelled to depart they left their homes overnight on 
freight trains, in box cars, or in any other way they could, to 
seek refuge at El Paso, Tex. They left the finest of homes and 
their fields that were ready for the harvest. Those homes 
have been ruined, their property has been destroyed, and a 
number of lives have been lost. 

I desire to say to the Senate that Hon. A. W. Ivins, who 
might be termed the father of the Utah colonies, writes me 
that he speaks for a great number of the Utah people when he 
says they would rather lose every dollar of property they own 
in Mexico than to see intervention by this Government. He 
says, Let them fight it out among themselves“; and I, too, 
believe in that policy. 

I want to support the President of the United States in 
his endeavor to bring peace to that distracted country. I do 
not want to see the time come when we shall have to intervene 
and go to war with those unfortunate and helpless people. 

I wanted to say this much, because I believe that the Presi- 
dent is doing everything to-day that can be done, and I be- 
lieve it would be bad policy for this Government at this time 
to intervene in Mexico and thus bring on bloody and costly war. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think the sentiments uttered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot], and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON], and other Senators, all along the same line, must be 
extremely gratifying to every lover of his country. I think it 
is generally recognized that at this particular time it is not 
wise that there should be a discussion of this question. There 
are many matters which ultimately will have to be discussed, 
and there are many Senators who are anxious to be heard 
and who restrain themselves with difficulty. I am not speak- 
ing of myself now at all, but of others. As the reading of 
that newspaper clipping can not have any special beneficial 
effect at this time, as it can serve no purpose and can now illus- 
trate no argument which the Senator is later going to make— 
for I understand the Senator does not now propose to discuss 
it, although I do not want to object to it—I simply want to 
ask the Senator from Pennslyvania if he does not think that he 
could withhold it until such occasion when he thinks the time 
has arrived to address the Senate on the subject? 

There would be no difficulty, Mr. President, in filling the 
Record with harrowing details of what is occurring in Mexico; 
but there is nothing new to be given to the public by putting 
it into the Record and having it now read; it has already been 
in the newspapers. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that all Senators might now 
unite in the carrying out of the intention and purpose which 
have been so admirably expressed by Senators on the other 
side this morning to give to the President, the officer of this 
Government who is clothed by the Constitution with the great 
duty of being the spokesman who shall communicate between 
this Government and foreign Governments, the opportunity 
now, in the midst of the effort which he is making, to proceed 
without hindrance and without embarrassment and with unani- 
mous support, as he should have and as I think, practically, he 
does have, from the Senate. I want to ask the Senator if he 
will not, in view of the circumstances, withhold the reading of 
the article? I will not ask that he say that he will not at such 
time as he thinks proper read it; but I ask him if he will not 
withhold it now and let us proceed to other matters? 

Mr. PENROSE. I introduced the resolution in entire good 
faith and with the firm conviction that it was my duty to intro- 
duce it, and I would not, of course, be willing to withdraw 
it now. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator misunderstood me. I asked if he 
would not withhold the reading of the newspaper clipping which 
he has sent to the desk to be read. 

Mr. PENROSE. I beg the Senators pardon; I am not par- 
ticular about that. 

Mr. BACON. That is all I asked the Senator to do. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will withdraw that, if the Senator so 
desires. I want to work with him in the matter and with his 
committee and the administration; but I do feel that some- 
thing must be done at an early date to suppress the brutali- 
ties, robberies, and molestations of Americans, particularly 
right near our own border. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have heretofore re- 
frained from saying anything whatever upon the Mexican 
situation, but not because I was not as deeply interested in 
the subject as other Senators in this body, for, as my colleague 
[Mr. Smoor] has very well said, my own State is very deeply 
interested in it. 

I appreciate the good judgment and wisdom of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]; but I want to say that, 
so far as I am concerned, at this juncture of affairs I think 
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it is exceedingly unwise to enter upon a discussion in the 
Senate, especially in the open Senate, of this particular subject. 

The former administration, with whose doings in Mexico I 
was personally more familiar than I am with the actions of 
the present administration, was doing precisely, so far as I 
understand, what this administration is doing. 

I have personally every confidence in the patriotism and 
good judgment of the President of the United States. I have 
had an opportunity, in connection with others, of talking with 
him face to face; and no man can talk with him without being 
convinced that President Wilson is patriotically engaged in 
doing everything he possibly can to bring order out of the 
chaos which now exists in Mexico. 

Under the Constitution of the United States the President 
of the United States is the accredited instrument that we use 
in dealing with all foreign nations; and in a situation like this 
I believe it to be the duty of every officer of the Government, 
of Senators and Representatives, to stand behind him in his 
efforts; and, although there may be some things that have 
been done or that may be done with which I would not en- 
tirely agree, I believe it to be the part of patriotism and good 
sense to withhold any criticism which I might otherwise have 
to make until the situation has clarified. Until it has clarified, 
it seems to me the wise and patriotic thing to do is to stand 
behind the effort which the President is making; and that I, 
for one, propose to do. 

The reports in the morning papers which I read are to the 
effect that the officials of the Mexican Government are now 
saying that the sentiment of the President and the sentiment 
of the Senate differ with reference to what shall be done in 
Mexico. I think that is an exceedingly unfortunate condition 
of affairs. I think it would be far better, I think it would 
tend to uphold the hand of the President and to enable him far 
better to accomplish something if the contrary impression 
could go out—namely, that the Members of the Senate and 
the other officials of this Government are behind the Presi- 
dent—instead of having the unfortunate impression go to the 
people of that country that our counsels are divided. So long 
as that condition exists the President of the United States 
is more or less handicapped in dealing with the situation. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, merely a word. I cordially 
agree with what the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], 
who has just taken his seat, has said as to the general position, 
but I should like to add this remark as to the present situa- 
tion: The President of the United States, charged with the 
duty of conducting our relations with foreign countries, has 
been making an effort, in good faith and with all the wisdom 
and patience at his command, to bring about some arrangement 
in Mexico which would lead to peace and stable government. 
What the result of that mission is we do not know officially. 
We see only the accounts in the newspapers—the guesses, per- 
haps, that have been made. I do not think we can judge of 
the situation properly until we hear officially exactly what has 
been done. Until we know precisely about the result of this 
attempt at mediation, or such other matters as the President 
thinks wise to give to us or to the country, it seems to me we 
had better not enter upon debate, for debate, as reported in 
garbled form to other countries, is often misunderstood. 

I am sure we are all actuated by the same desire, and that is 
to maintain the peace of the country, not to intervene, to avoid 
intervention if possible, and at the same time give full and 
proper protection to American life and American property. 

I really think at this time, until we know a little more about 
the present situation, it is well not to enter upon debate. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think the suggestion just made 
by the Senator from Utah is a most valuable one. I do not 
think, however, that anything which could have occurred could 
give such emphatic denial to the possibility of the truth of the 
impression that seems to exist in Mexico in regard to any 
variance between the Senate and the President as has been 
given by the Senate in the patriotic utterances which have been 
heard in this Chamber to-day on each side, regardless of party. 
I am willing that they shall go as the answer to such an insinu- 
ation or such an impression. This answer of the Senate can 
not be misunderstood either in the United States or in Mexico. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, during this entire con- 
troversy I have scrupulously refrained from saying a word. I 
entertain the precise views that have been expressed by other 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber. Yet I have sometimes 
wondered—and this is the only thought I propose to suggest—if 
it might not be well for the President to take the Senate into 
his confidence and communicate to this body through some 
souree—properly the Committee on Foreign Relations in execu- 
tive session—precisely what the instructions were that were 
given to Mr. Lind. I do not think it would be well to publish 


them to the world, but I do think that the Senate is entitled to 
that information. For one, desiring to uphold the President in 
every effort he can make to adjust affairs in Mexico, I feel that 
the Senate, which will have a very important duty to perform 
if this matter goes on much further, might well be put in pos- 
session of that piece of information, 8 

Citizens in my own State have greatly suffered in their prop- 
erty and personal rights; but I have besought them at every 
point to be patient, hoping that a peaceful solution of the diffi- 
culties might be reached. I simply desire to add that I sym- 
pathize deeply with what has been said on both sides of the 
Chamber as to the desirability of ceasing needless agitation; 
which I feel sure can not possibly do any good, but it occurs to 
me that there will of necessity be less agitation on the part of 
the Senate if the President acquaints this body with the real 
facts in the case. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have had very little to say upon 
this interesting subject for some time, and I do not intend to 
occupy the time of the Senate now at any length. 

I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] possibly 
misread the statement from Mexico, or at least he did not 
thoroughly understand the workings of the Mexican mind. My 
impression, obtained from the reports from Mexico, both 
through the papers and otherwise, is that Mr. Huerta claims 
to have private sources of information with reference to the 
differences which he says or intimates exist between the Con- 
gress of the United States and the President of the United 
States. I do not think there is any intimation that the public 
utterances, either in this body or in any other, have convinced 
Mr. Huerta that the President is not being supported by the 
sentiment of the country, but that private advices from private 
sources of his own have led him to make this statement. 

I am one of those who believe that public opinion, which has 
been said to be the residuum of the power retained by the peo- 
ple under the tenth section of the Constitution of the United 
States, when correctly informed, will act correctly. I am in- 
clined to think that the great mass of the American people are 
conservative, and that when they understand the conditions 
they will act in a conservative way. I think sometimes it is 
better to have discussion along certain lines than to suppress 
discussion. However, I have not objected to any attempt to shut 
off discussion at all. I have not agreed with that line of policy, 
but I am not criticizing the patriotism or the ability of the ad- 
ministration. 

I am here to say that, as one Senator, I propose to sustain 
in every way possible, so far as my vote and influence and 
action may go, the President of the United States and the 
administration in dealing with this or any other foreign prob- 
lem of such magnitude. 

I do not agree with the idea that every discussion along every 
line of such an important matter as this should be closed off. I 
believe that had the people of the United States been fairly 
dealt with by the Congress of the United States prior to the 
Spanish-American War, had the people of the United States 
thoroughly understood the situation exactly as it existed, that 
war could have been avoided, and it would not have been 
brought on by an outburst of enraged opinion rather than well- 
informed opinion. I fear something of exactly the same kind 
may lead to a crisis in Mexican affairs; that instead of action 
based upon a well-informed public opinion, understanding the 
facts and the circumstances, something may occur which will so 
outrage the American people that no administration and no 
Congress supporting the administration can stop the natural 
course of this great warlike Nation when it becomes thoroughly 
aroused. 

Of course I realize, as everyone else does, that the details of 
negotiations of a diplomatic character must necessarily be kept 
from the public. I realize very fully that time is necessary in 
all these matters. I am frankly in accord with the sentiment 
expressed by the other Senators that all necessary time be given 
for the present diplomatic arrangements to be concluded in a 
satisfactory way, if possible, or to be ended in some way. I am 
equally frank in the statement of my opinion that it will be 
very much better to follow the advice of one of the men who 
wrote, I think, most intelligently of our Constitution and our 
people, Mr. Bryce, who said that it was the duty and much the 
best policy that the President take into confidence, at least to 
as great an extent as possible, the Senate of the United States 
in such matters as this Mexican problem. I do not believe any 
administration can long act in accordance with the will of the 
people except in accord with the coordinate branch of the Goy- 
ernment, which must act in foreign affairs, not only to sustain 
the hand but to carry out the objects of the administration, 
which deals directly in these matters. That, however, is merely 
a matter not so much of criticism as of difference of opinion. 
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I will say frankly that I believe a fair understanding of the 
conditions existing in Mexico to-day with reference to American 
lives, American property, and the conditions among the Mexicans 
themselves, fairly discussed, would inform the American people 
to such an extent that they could let their representatives in 
the Senate and in the House and in the White House know 
what the sentiment of the people was. 

It bas been said upon high authority that there is no senti- 
ment upon certain phases of this Mexican question. I can say 
that in my judgment there is a growing sentiment in the United 
States, and one of resentment; there is a growing sentiment in 
every State in this Union. It is that sentiment, guided by mis- 
informed or uninformed public opinion, which I fear, and not 
the sentiment of the people when they are thoroughly informed 
about the conditions. 

We are not a people who rush headlong into war. I hope 
those who have the confidence of the administration will urge, or 
at least suggest, the view that the opinion of the people of 
the United States should be informed rather than inflamed. 
To attempt to suppress information, to suppress discussion, upon 
the insistence that war stares us in the face, is to inflame and 
not to inform public opinion. This is my judgment, Mr. 
President. r 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, a few days ago an address was 
delivered before the Republican Editorial Association of Indiana 
by the Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, formerly Vice President of 
the United States—a man who was Presiding Officer of this 
body; a man with the respect and the confidence of all its 
Members; a man who, while a pronounced partisan, is recog- 
nized as being a careful student of public affairs, possessing 
enlightened views on public questions. 

In this address brief reference was made to the Mexican 
situation. The sentiments expressed were patriotic sentiments, 
in line with those expressed on both sides of the Chamber 
this morning. It is because the sentiments expressed by him 
are in line with those expressed here, after reading a paragraph 
or two to express my own views, that I shall ask that the 
entire extract, which is short, may be printed in the RECORD. 

He says: 


folly. Without a deliberate affront on the part of the Mexican Gov- 

ernment, whether it exists de jure or de facto, is no good ground on 

ak we would be justified in sending our armies beyond the Rio 
rande, 


He concludes by saying: 8 
President Wilson is dealing with it— 


The situation— 
as best he can; We may not entirel 
than that of his distinguished 
endeavor to uphold his hands. 

There should be no difference of opinion as to that. 
we shall make his task a comparatively casy one. 

It is not an hour for either little politics or sensational journalism. 
The clamor of the jingoes should not be allowed to drown the voice 
| of rational, deliberate statesmanship. It Is a pretty safe rule, when 
we come to deal with grave international problems, to put our faith 
in the President of the United States and follow where he may lead. 
He speaks for the country when we come to deal with international 
affairs, The President of the United States is a safer guide than sen- 
sationalists and the soldiers of fortune, who come to the surface when- 
ever international controversies arise. 


Those sentiments, Mr. President, were applauded vigorously 
and enthusiastically by a large body of the Republican editors 
of Indiana. I think it ought to go into the Rxconb in connec- 
tion with what has been expressed on the other side of the 
Chamber this morning, that it may be known in Mexico and 
everywhere that in the hour of supreme danger the American 
people stand as a stone wall with their administration in de- 
fense of the national honor and national right. 

S I ask that these remarks by Mr. Fairbanks be printed in the 

ECORD. 


agree that his course is better 
predecessor, nevertheless we should 


By doing so 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objeetlon 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, at the request of the 
Senator from Georgia the Senator from Pennsylvania withdrew 
a statement which he desired to have read and go into the 
Record. I think in the face of that the Senator from Indiana 
ought not to ask that this paper go into the Recorp. For that 
reason, and that reason only, I shall object to its being printed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I can not consent that the 
sentiments expressed by the late ex-Vice President as to the 
character of the Americans in Mexico shall be applied to them 
as a whole. There are without doubt many characters such 
as he describes in Mexico, but there are also many very worthy 
American citizens, who went there, as they had a right to go, 
into a friendly adjoining country. Just as there are many 
thousands of American citizens in Canada to-day, there are 
thousands in Mexico, who are worthy, honorable, upright, and 
who are there for legitimate purposes. I do not think that a 
general statement of that character in regard to all Americans 
in Mexico should go without qualification. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In just a moment. I merely want to say, 
so far as sustaining the Government of our country in its 
effort to remedy the chaos that exists there, I think we are all 
agreed. We may hold different opinions as to the proper 
method that ought to be adopted, but that is only natural. 
While efforts are being made by the President to solve these 
problems and to protect our people in their rights, I think 
we ought to stand together. 

I am in accord with many things which President ‘Wilson 
has done. Some of the things I think he ought to have done 
differently, but probably he has acted more wisely than if he 
had followed the course which it seems to me was a better 
one. That is a question which time alone can determine. 

But I do not want any general statement to be made brand- 
ing every man and. woman who may be in Mexico as the 
character of individuals described by Mr. Fairbanks in his 
address, because I happen to have some very warm friends in 
Mexico, men who are worthy of the protection of their Gov- 
ernment wherever they may be, whether in Mexico or in any 
other foreign country. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very gladly. 

Mr. KERN. Does the Senator understand that the late Vice 
President declared that every American in Mexico was of the 
character indicated by the Senator? He referred to a certain 
character of persons who are now agitating this question. It 
was not a general denunciation of Americans in Mexico. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It seemed to me as the Senator read it 
that it was pretty general. I think the ex-Vice President 
should have referred to others who are worthy of his con- 
sideration as well as those who are not, because there are both 
kinds in Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the morning business closed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the morning business expired? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nothing has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I wish to make is that this 
debate is proceeding by unanimous consent; that there is noth- 
ing before the Senate and I think we might now go on with 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has seemed to cease by unanimous 
consent now, Mr. President, and I introduce a bill for refer- 


ence. 
[The bill introduced by Mr. GALEINGER appears under its 
appropriate heading.] 


GOODS IN BOND, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I offer a resolution and ask for its 
présent consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 168) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to furnish, 
for the use of the Senate, so much of the Jollowing information as is 
now available: 

First. The value of imported commodities now held under bond for 
warehousing or other purpose which have been entered without pay- 


ment of sai 

Second. e value of such commodities so held at the same time in 
the year 1912. 

Third. An estimate of the total amount of the duties payable upon 
such commodities under existing tariff laws. 

Fourth. An estimate of the amount of duties which would be pay- 
able under the pro tariff bill (II. R. 3321) as the same is reported 
to the Senate by the Finance Committee of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 
Is there objection? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I was under the impression that a similar 
Nations Was passed a few days ago. Am I mistaken about 

at? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I introduced a resolution of this same 
general character three weeks ago, asking for information 
which, I think, might have been furnished by the Treasury 
Department within a week. The delay in furnishing it to me 
is altogether unaccountable. There has been, as it seems to me, 
inexcusable procrastination about it. The resolution which I 
have now introduced differs from the former resolution in the 
particular that the resolution now calls for so much of the 
information as may be available. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me finish, if the Senator wili allow 
me. We have now gone through the consideration of a very 
large part of the schedules of the tariff bill. It is going to be 
a matter of only a short time, I hope, until we shall have 
reached the administrative provisions of the bill. I, at least, 
consider the amendment which I have offered upon that sub- 
ject to be of importance, and it is necessary in order that it 
may be intelligently considered that the Senate should haye 
the information which has been requested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor ; 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the reason why I have intro- 
duced the resolution modifying the former resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to object to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution if it does not lead to debate. 

The- VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I desire to announce that if 
physically able I shall submit a few remarks on the tariff bill 
on Tuesday next, immediately following the close of the morn- 
ing business. 

CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. PENROSE. There are two resolutions (Nos. 162 and 163) 
on the table introduced about a week ago by me relative to the 
Mexican situation. In view of the fact that they were pre- 
liminary and of minor character, and that I have to-day in- 
troduced resolutions of wider scope, and I hope of more effective 
results, I would be entirely willing to have the two earlier 
resolutions now referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I would like to inform the chairman of that committee in this 
connection that if he wants any information from me or others 
as to what I know that I can produce about Dr. Hale or about 
conditions in Durango I will be very glad to communicate with 
him or to preduce witnesses before him. I earnestly hope that 
he will give both resolutions early and earnest consideration. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think the direction proposed 
by the Senator is a correct one. I beg to assure him that the 
committee will deal with the resolutions, as it does with all 
other matters, in a proper way. ` 

Mr. PENROSE. I recognize that this is the regular par- 
liamentary procedure, and I only desired to have the resolu- 
tions lie on the table until I could possibly make a few re- 
marks on them. That course is now unnecessary, in view of 
the resolution of wider scope which I have presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be taken from 
the table and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PENROSE. Not the resolution I offered to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The former resolutions that came 
over from a preceding day. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to me 
for just a moment while I refer to a matter in regard to my 
address the other day on the sugar schedule? It will take just 
a minute. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have a telegram received this morning 
from Mr. Ruffin Fowler, of Emporia, Kans. In my address 
the other day on the sugar schedule I read a clipping from the 
Emporia Gazette that was alleged to be an interview with 


Mr. Fowler in regard to his experience in growing sugar beets 
and the rotation of crops. Some debate was the result of 
reading the interview with Mr. Fowler, and I made the state- 
ment then that I had not communicated with Mr. Fowler and 
knew nothing of the facts except as they appeared in the 
newspaper. This morning I received the following telegram 
from Mr. Fowler: 


Emroria, KANS., August 20, 1913. 
Senator J. L., Bristow, = 1 E i 
Washington, D. C. 


The article in the Emporia Gazette referring to my wheat grown on 
beet land is absolutely and positively correct in every particular, and 
I am willing to make oath to same. 

RUFFIN FOWLER. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada will 
proceed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the State of Nevada, which I 
have the honor in part to represent, is numbered among the 
wool-producing States of the West. The present tariff bill 
places raw wool upon the free list. I am heartily in favor of 
such provision of the bill, and I am firmly convinced that it is 
for the best interests of the people of my State. I believe that 
a great majority of the citizens of Nevada are of the same 
opinion. I know that the Democratic papers of the State, with 
possibly one exception, are supporting the administration in 
placing raw wool upon the free list. 

I realize, however, that some able and sincere Democrats in 
my State hold a contrary opinion, and that they are presenting 
to the people of the State the same erroneous statements and 
fallacious arguments by which they themselves were deceived. 
There is no doubt that such error is due to a blind faith in the 
representations of their friends who are engaged in the wool 
industry and a failure to properly analyze and apply the sta- 
tistics relating to the preduction of wool. 

The principal contentions of those who oppose free raw wool 
are: 

(1) That it will destroy the industry. 

(2) That it is a discrimination against the producer. 

(2) That it will injure the woolgrowing States. 

I will discuss each of these complaints in the order presented. 


WILL IT DESTROY THE INDUSTRY? 


There is only one way in which it could be instrumental in 
destroying the industry, and that would be by permitting for- 
eign wool to come into the country in such quantities and at 
so low a price that the American woolgrower could not com- 
pete and make a reasonable profit upon the business. The 
removal of the tariff will certainly permit foreign wool to come 
into the country, but the question is, How much will come 
in, and at what price can the foreigner afford to sell it in the 
United States? 

In the first place, the foreigner can not afford to sell his 
wool in the United States for less than he can obtain for it 
in the markets of the world; and in the second place, he can 
not afford to sell it for less than it cost him to produce. 


DEMAND INCREASING. 


The price of wool in the markets of the world, the same as 
other products, depends upon the supply and the demand. For a 
number of years there has been a constant demand for all the 
wool that has been produced. There is now an active demand 
for the entire wool production. The demand for the article is 
increasing at a far greater rate than the supply. With the 
spread of civilization and the growth of enlightenment and 
prosperity among the masses, the desire for more and better 
clothing and bedding has grown, until woolens have come to be 
looked upon as a necessity rather than a luxury. This demand 
must be an ever-increasing demand, so surely as civilization 
must advance. . 

SUPPLY DECREASING. 

What is the outlook for the supply? It has about reached 
its maximum and must decrease with the advance of civiliza- 
tion. Vast ranges of free or very cheap lands are essential 
to the success of sheep raising where the preduction of wool is 
the chief product of the industry. It is n primitive industry 
that precedes civilization, and as the home seeker, the settler, 
and the farmer advance, the wool raiser must retreat. He has 
now reached his last stand. There is nowhere he can retreat. 
There are no new ranges to exploit. 

The Tariff Board appointed by President Taft in 1911, in 
discussing this phase of the subject, in its report says: 


At the present time practically every acre of grazing land in the 
West is in use and somewhat overstocked, resulting in occasional 
heavy losses. © Practically all land in New Zealand available 
for grazing is at the present occupied by live stock, generally sheep; 
hence there is no possibility of any great expansion of the industry 
in the future. s 
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In speaking of the sheep district of Argentina, the principal 
producer of sheep in South America, the board says: 

The Province of Buenos Aires has approximately 35,000,000 sheep, 
or over one-half the total number in the Republic. The ranges are 
fully stocked and the number of sheep Is 2 owing to the inroad 
on the ranges by wheat farmers. he soil is rich and the carryin: 
capacity of the range extremely high. The demand for the lands wi 
doubtless decrease the number of sheep from now on. 

And eyen in Africa we find no opportunity to greatly increase 
the supply, while the same causes that operate to decrease the 
supply in other countries will be operative there. The report 
Says, in referring to Africa: 

All the land available for sheep grazing seems now to be in use, 
although not fully stocked. 

When there are men to cultivate land it is too valuable to be 
used for the raising of sheep exclusively for wool. As the land 
is withdrawn from the ranges for more profitable purposes, the 
herds must be decreased. Principally for such cause, between 
1900 and 1910, the number of sheep in the United States de- 
creased from 61,503,713 to 52,447,861, being a decrease of nearly 
15 per cent in 10 years. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will I disturb the Senator by 
asking him a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator, with pleasure. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not hear the date of the figures which 
the Senator quoted. Will he kindly give me the date? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will state to the Senator that I used 
round numbers, without giving the thousands. 

Mr. WARREN. For what year? 

Mr. PITTMAN. For the years between 1900 and 1910. 

Mr. WARREN. I observe the shrinkage. Has the Senator 
before him and, if so, will he give us the explanation which 
both the Department of Commerce and Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture give, which is that the law required the 
taking of the census of sheep in April instead of in June, before 
the lambs were born, and that therefore the decrease is very 
largely accounted for? In fact, so the Government experts say, 
there were but few less sheep in 1910 than there were in 1900. 
The number of sheep of mature age—breeding ewes—was about 
the same; but the lambs were not counted, because they were 
dropped between the two dates. I do not know whether the 
Senator has noticed that explanation of those figures. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have noticed the matter to which the Sena- 
tor refers. It is stated that, by reason of the taking of the 
census at a different period of time, there were apparently. a 
fewer number of lambs; but I also call the Senator's attention 
to the report of the Tariff Board, which states that there has 
been a decrease in that length of time in the number of ewes 
and rams, 

Mr. WARREN, I will not interrupt the Senator further now. 
I have all those matters, and I will bring them up in my own 
time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. But I wanted to know if the Senator had 
noticed that fact. 

Mr. PITTMAN. TI have noticed that, and I think probably 
it may make a small difference in the 15 per cent, but it will 
be relative as the number of lambs are to the total number of 
sheep. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly yield 
to me a moment there? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would be well if the Senator would 
let us know whether the preceding census, that for 1900, was 
not taken at the same time. Was not that taken at the same 
period of thé year as the census of 1910? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it was not; and, therefore, I think the 
statement of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] in 
regard to lambs is probably correct. The census of 1900 showed 
probably a larger number of lambs than was shown by the last 
census. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought that it would be well, in the inter- 
est of the real truth of the situation, to know the period when 
each census was taken. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I desire to be perfectly fair in the matter; 
and, if that is true, it would probably reduce the percentage 
to some extent, as the lambs are in proportion to the total num- 
ber of sheep. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if it would not wipe out the whole percentage of decrease 
as given by him? Fifteen per cent of 60,000,000 in round num- 
bers would be only 9,000,000 head. The Senator is certainly 
familiar enough with the sheep business to know that with 
60,000,000 sheep in this country the lamb crop of any year 
would be 9,000,000 or more; and if it were 9,000,000, then the 
full 15 per cént of which he speaks would be wiped out, 


‘Mr. PITTMAN. That would depend entirely, Mr. President, 
upon the particular periods when the respective censuses were 
taken and the particular number of lambs dropped within those 
particular dates, which I presume the Senator will be able to 
show at some other time. 

In this connection I wish to state that the Tariff Board 
calls attention to the decrease of sheep first in the eastern 
part of the United States, and attributes that decrease to what 
I am now attributing it; that is, that the land is more valu- 
able for other purposes than for sheep raising. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sactssury in the chair). 
Eves the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether the report of the Tariff Board shows or does not show 
a corresponding decrease in the wool clip? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. I thank the Senator for that sugges- 
tion. I think it will be found that there has been a correspond- 
ing decrease not only in the wool clip, but in the number of 
grown sheep. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, quite the reverse is shown as 
to the wool clip, but I will bring that forward at some other 
time. Allow me to say right Le. that the Tariff Board. of 
course, took partial figures from the census an! from the sta- 
tistics of the Agricultural Department, but I have letters dated 
as late as yesterday from those two departments, which I will 
to-morrow or at some other time bring in, which show very 
plainly that the true sheep census of the United States is taken 
by those departments. The figures of the Tariff Board as to the 
number of sheep, as they were not called upon to report upon 
that fact, were drawn from portions of the reports only. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to say to the Senator that I realize 
that the report of the Tariff Board is very defective, but as a 
general thing the defect exists in favor of a high protective 
tariff rather than against it. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to be put in a wrong position. 
I am not stating that the figures of the Tariff Board upon those 
matters which were relegated to them to ascertain are defective, 
but it was no part of their business to ascertain the number of 
sheep. 

Mr. POMEREND. But that does not alter the fact. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was simply taking up this part of the 
argument for the purpose of showing that the number of sheep 
is decreasing, and the reason given by the Tariff Board, which 
I accept for the purpose of this argument, is that the range 
lands of the country have been exhausted and that the range 
lands are being decreased because the lands are being taken up 
by farmers for more valuable purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is speaking, of course, of lands 
in the United States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am speaking of lands everywhere. 

Mr. WARREN. I agree with the Senator in so far as lands 
in the United States are concerned, bet I disagree with him 
totally as to certain other countries. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I agree with the report of the Tariff Board 
not only as to lands in the United States but as to lands in 
Australia, South America, and Africa. 

Mr. WARREN. Possibly some parts of the Tariff Board 
report will hardly agree with what the Senator is now stating. 
However, we will let that pass. - 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment. I have the Tariff Board 
report here to substantiate everything I have said, and I have 
sufficient quotations here to sustain everything to which I refer. 

Mr. WARREN. I have not the slightest doubt but that the 
Senator means to be absolutely accurate, and I do not question 
a figure he has given or that every fact set forth by him he 
has found where he says he has found it. I made the inquiry 
not to embarrass the Senator, but to bring up the matter of 
the difference in the periods when the census for 1900 and that 
for 1910 were taken, the difference being caused by the law. 
As to the other matters I prefer, and I know the Senator would, 
that I take them up in my own time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am very pleased to have had the inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it is appropriate here to call atten- 
tion to the April number, 1913, of the North American Review, 
which contains an article entitled Our wool duties,“ by Mr. 
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Thomas W. Page, former member of the Tariff Board. in which, 
upon the matter of the wool clip, on pages 452 and 453, he says: 
ite of hi protective duties, 


total number of sheep, excluding lambs, during the last 30 years has 
decreased in e in est 
ern division of 


e coun 
less than 3 41 


cent, and 


these esti 
ment reports—the average annual uction in the five 
in 1910 was about three r eleven and a f million 


un 
pops is nearly 4,000,000 pounds less than the average annual pro- 
duction in the ive years that ended a quarter of a century earlier. 

I beg pardon of the Senator from Nevada for interrupting 
him, but I thought the paragraph I have read might be appro- 

~ priate in this connection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, in this connection—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to claim that the 
decrease in the number of sheep was caused solely by the 
fact that the lands are being taken for other purposes and that 
they have become so valuable that the owners could not afford 
to carry sheep upon them. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am certain the Senator does not intend to 
misquote me. 

Mr, SMOOT. No. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did not say that it was due solely to that 
cause. There may be a great many causes operating to reduce 
the number of sheep. What I am simply going on to show now 
is that the demand is increasing. The only object of this part 
of my argument is to show that the demand is increasing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wanted to call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that in 1894, when we had free 
wool, sheep decreased until, in 1897, there were only 36,818,000 
head in the United States. After the duty upon wool was re- 
stored the number of sheep increased until we had 62,000,000 
head, as the Senator has stated in his remarks. 

Mr. WALSH. And now, Mr. President, they have fallen off 
until we have only 51,000,000 head instead of 62,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; and the reason for that is that the lambs 
were not born at the time the 1910 census was taken, and ac- 
cordingly the figures do not show the increase of sheep for that 


ears ending 


ear. 

7 Mr. WALSH. I am not giving the Senator the census report 
at all. I am giving the report of the Agricultural Department 
for 1913. e 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I simply say that I was 
referring to the figures to which the Senator from Nevada was 
referring in his speech, and I quoted the figures as to the 
number of sheep for 1895, 1896, and 1897 from the Agricultural 
Department, Mr. President, there is no doubt about it. 
[Laughter.] The Senator refers to 1894 and 1895. 

Mr. JAMES. No; I am talking about the number of sheep, 
which has fallen off, as suggested by the Senator from Mon- 
tana, about eleven or twelve million, from 1903 to 1918; and 
still all that has gone on under a high protective tariff on 
‘wool; but if during this time wool had been free, then the 
Senator would haye said that it was all attributable to free 
wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator, for if the Sena- 
tor will look at the figures he will find that just as soon as 
| there was a duty on wool the number of sheep increased very 
rapidly. 

Mr. JAMES. The facts also show that under a high pro- 
tective tariff on wool the number of sheep have decreased about 
from 10,000,000 to 14,000,000. ; 

Mr. SMOOT., If the Senator continues, he will get it at 
20,000,000 or 30,000,000. 

Mr. JAMES. I am stating the facts. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator from Nevada will permit me, if 
we had had free wool at that time, the Senator from Utah 
doubtless would be attributing the decrease of 14,000,000 sheep 
to free wool. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to continue my answer to the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I only desire to say that under the conten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] if there had been 
a duty on cotton that would have accounted for the fact that 
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cotton went up from 6 cents at the beginning of that period to 
about 12 cents at the end of it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I wish to say to the Senator from 
Utah is that I am quoting from the Republican gospel; I am 
quoting from the Republican bible; I am quoting from the 
Tariff Board report to show that there has been a decrease 
in the number of sheep in the last 10 years. That is also sus- 
tained by the report of the Department of Agriculture. My 
object in referring to that at the present time is to show that 
the natural demand for wool and for mutton is increasing and 
that, withont any regard’ whatever to the tariff, the price must 
be sustained. So far as concerns the decrease in the number 
of sheep in the year 1894, I am not referring to any particular 
instance or to any particular date. I never said that there 
were not other causes. I know that droughts in New Mexico 
have killed sheep; I know that snows in Montana have killed 
sheep; and I know that in Australia in one year approximately 
one-half of the sheep were killed by a drought. But that does 
not reach the basic question. The basic proposition is that the 
ranges of the world are being taken up for more valuable pur- 
poses, and when those ranges are so taken up the flocks must 
decrease. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. It seems to me that on this side of the 
Chamber we must remember that when a fact does not sustain 
the protective theory it ceases to be a fact. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that nobody has 
disputed the fact that there are now fewer sheep than there 
were a few years ago. No one has denied the fact which the 
Senator has stated, that the lands in this country are being 
used for other purposes—that is, certain lands—but there are 
lands in this country which never can be used for any other 
purposes than for grazing, and those lands are being utilized, 
as the Senator says, almost to their limit; but they are not 
going to grow much less, as every western Senator knows. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will take pleasure in an- 
swering that question later on in my remarks. The Senator 
admits that the number of sheep are decreasing. If that be a 
fact, if the supply is decreasing, while there is no question but 
that the demand is increasing, according to the universal law if 
the demand is increasing and the supply is decreasing the price 
must havea tendency to rise. With the demand steadily increas- 
ing and the supply rapidly decreasing the competition must be 
between the buyers instead of the sellers. In such event, the 
price would be so high that the cost of production in foreign 
countries would not concern the American woolgrowers. It 
would simply mean that if another country produced wool for 
less money it would make a greater profit, but such result 
would in no way reduce the profit of the American woolgrower, - 
because there would be no competition between sellers and no 
reon to sell any wool for less than the world's highest market 
p 

If the supply of wool was greater than the demand for it, 
then only that wool would be sold which was offered at the 
lowest price, and the country that could produce it for the 
least cost would, of course, be able to sell it for the lowest 
price; but when the demand is greater than the supply, all 
the wool will be sold and to the purchasers offering the highest 
price. 

Such is the condition of the wool market to-day in Ger- 
many, France, England, and other countries where raw wool 
is admitted free of duty, but in the United States the buyer 
must pay the market price of the wool with the tariff duty 
added. For instance, last year the average price paid by the 
manufacturers in Germany, England, and France for raw 
scoured wool was 43 cents a pound, while the average price 
paid by the American manufacturer for scoured wool was 48 
cents a pound, being the world’s market price of 43 cents with 
the duty added. The American manufacturer, of course, added 
the extra price to his manufactured woolen goods, and the 
American people paid such bonus to the American woolgrower. 
By removing this duty we reduce the price of woolen goods 
the amount of such duty and compel the American woolgrower 
to accept the world’s price. While such reduction will be quite 
large at the present time, the woolgrower can make a reason- 
able profit at the world’s price, and that is all to which he is 
entitled. 

That the world’s price will increase is inevitable by reason 
of the increasing demand and the decreasing supply. If, how- 
ever, the supply was greater than the demand (which, of 
course, is not true and is only supposed for the sake of argu- 
ment) -could the American woolgrower then compete in the 
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markets of the United States with foreign woolgrowers? I 
say in the markets of the United States because the question 
of a tariff duty only affects such markes. The determination 
of this question depends upon the comparative cost of produc- 
tion of wool here and in foreign countries. To obtain the 
facts necessary to such determination requires a systematic, 
careful, and impartial investigation and consideration of many 
subjects and conditions in every wool-producing country in 
the world, during a long period of time, by disinterested and 
impartial men who are peculiarly fitted for such work. While 
no such investigation has been conducted, there are men who 
have given such subjects careful consideration and lifelong 
study. There are, in fact, members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the Ways and Means Committee of the House who 
are probably as well versed in such matters as any tariff 
expert. The Democratic majority in each of these committees 
in forming the pending tariff bill had the assistance of the 
best informed statisticians and experts. ‘The fact that such 
committees have determined that the American woolgrower can 
compete with the woolgrowers of the world without the pro- 
tection of a tariff at least shifts to the protectionists the 
burden of disproving such conclusions. Democrats have the 
right to rely upon the findings and conclusions of such com- 
mittees as the highest authorities in their party until the error 
of such conclusions, if it exists, is proven. 
ANALYSIS OF TARIFF BOARD REPORT. 


On the other hand, those who contend that the American wool- 
grower can not compete with the producers of foreign wool 
without the aid of a protective tariff rely upon the report of 
the Tariff Board appointed by President Taft in 1911. I have 
already called attention to the fact that the statistics sub- 
mitted by experts to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the Senate prove that no 
duty is required on raw wool to enable the American grower 
to compete in the markets of the United States, and I now 
intend to sustain such conclusions by an analysis of the Repub- 
lican Tariff Board report. In the first place, I do not want it 
understood that I admit the correctness of such report, because 
I believe that the report is strongly biased in favor of a high 
protective tariff, that the board was appointed for the purpose 
of sustaining President Taft in his opposition to the Underwood 
tariff bill, which reduced the tariff on raw wool, that the 
board accepted as true the highest figures given by American 
sheep raisers as to the cost of production in the United States 
and the lowest figures given as the cost of production in foreign 
countries. President Taft, in his message of- August 17, 1911, 
accompanying the veto of the wool bill, says: 

My veto was based on the ground that, since the Tariff Board would 
make, in December, a detailed report on wool and wool manufactures, 
witk special reference to the relation of the existing rates of duties to 
relative costs here and abroad * * œ legislation should not be 
hastily enacted in the absence of such information. 

_ How did the board proceed to obtain its information? Let 
us take the board’s own statement: 

The board has conducted a detailed investigation of the financial 
aspects of the woolgrowing industry as it now exists in the western 
United States, in the prosecution of which every effort was made to 
obtain figures that were both accurate and reliable. In a majority of 
cascs growers had not Kept their accounts in such shape as to render 
the desired information readily obtainable. However, the familiarity 
of the agents of the board with the industry was such that, with the 
hearty cooperation of the growers themselves, results were obtained 
that fairly reflect the general conditions prevailing in that region. 
* * From its very nature the inquiry was a diflleult one. There 
seemed to be no uniformity in the accounting methods of those whose 
operations were under inquiry. * + The schedules upon which 
these calculations are based were filled out by agents of the Tariff 
Board, who personally visited each flockowner. 

Such is the manner of obtaining the information upon which to 
base this report. From whom did they seek the evidence? From 
the defendants who were under indictment. It is possible that 
the board believed that the sheep raisers were ignorant of the 
reasons that prompted the appointment of the board and the uses 
to which the evidence would be put, and therefore could be sur- 
prised into making admissions against their own interests. The 
cost of the production of wool in the United States from which 
the conclusions in the report are drawn were obtained “ with the 
hearty cooperation of the growers themselyes.” The result of 
this hearty cooperation is apparent in the board's estimate of 
the cost of raising sheep in the Western States. The report, 
on page 311, says: 

Operating costs are divided in the schedule into miscellaneous costs 
and costs of labor, forage, shearing, and selling, respectively. But in 


8 shearing and selling costs are included under miscellaneous 
costs. 

The items under miscellancous costs need little explanation. In 
eases where the industry is carried on under a salaried manager em- 
ployed by either a company or an individual, a charge for administra- 
tion is allowed. When the owner devotes himself to the care of his 
flock he is allowed compensation usually as an item of labor costs, 
according to the time which he gives and the nature of his services. 


The amount allowed is that which he would otherwise have had to pay 
for the performance of these services. If this allowance had not been 
made the comparability of the schedules would haye been seriously 
affected. 

“The items under miscellaneous expense need little explana- 
tion.“ So says the report. And yet these items, without segre- 
gation or detailed computation, are given in the report as about 
equal to the combined costs of labor and maintenance. And 
remember that the cost of forage and the feeding of the sheep 
is included under maintenance and not under miscellaneous 
charges. It is upon these miscellaneous charges that the board 
relies to sustain its conclusion that the cost of raising sheep 
in the United States is greater than in any other country. Yet 
it says: 

The items under miscellaneous expense need little explanation. 


The costs of maintenance can not be considered of so much 
importance in the report, as it is given as only one-fourth of 
the expense of the industry, while the same report declares 
that miscellaneous expenses constitute one-half of the total 
costs. Little effort is made in the report to show that the cost 
of maintenance is greater in the Western States than in foreign 
countries, because the public are informed as to the vast 
ranges.on the public domain in the West used by the sheep 
raisers without hindrance or charge. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, the Senator does not mean, 
does he, that the sheepmen have the benefit of all the Gov- 
ernment Jands without paying for their range privileges? 

Mr. PITTMAN. They probably pay a small license fee in 
different places for the purpose. I believe the reports state 
that; but I believe all the public ranges are to-day practically 
monopolized by sheep. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say to the Senator that it is 
hardly a nominal figure, as he will see by investigation. It is 
a pretty large figure. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is included, however, within the main- 
tenance charges, which are only one-quarter of the total ex- 
penses of the sheep industry in this country. 

The board can hardly contend that the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad is due to the difference in the cost 
of labor, because in its report in discussing the expenses of 
the industry in Australia it says: 

Labor, while paid almost as much as in the United States, docs not 
cost so much in the aggregate, because of the paddock system, which 
enables one man to care for very large numbers of sheep. 

The same character of labor, in fact, that is used in all 
foreign countries is used in most portions of the United States. 
It is a foreign labor. It is just as cheap a labor, it is just as 
ignorant a labor, as we find anywhere in the world. As far 
as offering any protection to the American workingman is con- 
cerned, it does not do so, because this cheap foreign labor is 
imported to many places in this country. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator give us, from his personal 
knowledge with regard to his own State, the wages of sheep 
herders? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will give that information to the Senator 
in a few minutes from those who are even better informed than 
the Senator from Wyoming or myself. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, that is rather 
an evasion of the question. I asked the question because I 
presumed the Senator would know exactly what the herders 
of sheep and minders of sheep receive in Nevada, as the Sena- 
tors from each State ought to know about their particular State. 
I did not intend to be impertinent in my inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no doubt the Senator has fixed con- 
clusions with regard to such matters; but I prefer to give to 
the Senate the report of the assessors and of various sheepmen 
in my State as to the price they are paying rather than to 
force my own conclusions upon the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN, I understood the Senator not to be quoting 
then from the Tariff Board report, but to be stating that we 
paid for sheepmen in this country as low wages as were paid in 
Australia and other countries. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I read was from the Tariff Board re- 
port. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, then, does not state that as 
his own knowledge of wages in his State, but from the Tariff 
Board report? 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I have read is from the Tariff Board 
report. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Board report does not say that there 
is as ignorant labor employed in this country as in any other 
country of the world, and the Tariff Board report does not say 
that the men are paid as low wages here as in any other country 
in the world. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I read what the Tariff Board report said. 
I will read it again for the benefit of the Senator. 
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Mr. SMOOT.. There is no objection to what the Tariff Board 
says; it was the statement the Senator made after reading 
what the Tariff Board says. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As the Senator is satisfied with what the 
Tariff Board says, I will not read it again. 

But what is the difference in the number of laborers em- 
ployed, and what is the cost of building and maintaining these 
enormous paddocks to fence in millions of sheep? The board 
calls attention to the paddock system to show that a lesser 
number of herders is required, but it does not even suggest 
that such paddocks, in their building and maintenance, add an 
enormous item to the cost of raising sheep in Australia. If 
the paddock system were used in the West, the charging of half 
of the total cost of the industry to miscellaneous expenses 
might not appear to be such a gross exaggeration. If you do 
not know the equipment of a sheep ranch, look in the report 
and you will see it at a glance—a houseless, unfenced range on 
the free public domain, a sheep herder to every 1,500 sheep, a 
camp tender to every flock, which may contain from 3,000 to 
10,000 head of sheep, a covered wagon to each camp tender, 
and collie dogs to do the intelligent work. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
yada yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PITTMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. WARREN. Is the Senator now reading from the report 
of the Tariff Board? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I am not reading from the report. I 
got my information from the report. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator, then, if he observed 
in reading the report that the final conclusion of the Tariff 
Board in comparing Australia and this country was that in 
certain parts of this country it cost 19 cents a pound to raise 
wool, in certain other parts 11 cents a pound, in certain others 
9 and a fraction, but in Australia the profits on the sheep from 
other sources than wool were such that the wool cost them 
nothing, and, in fact, they made in many localities in Australia 
a profit without counting the wool at all? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘That, of course, the Senator understands, is 
in the report. i 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and I want the Senator to listen care- 
fully, if he will do me the honor to do so, when I read that por- 
tion of the report. I think he will ascertain that they do not 
state that the mutton pays all the expenses of producihg the 
wool in Australia or in South America. I think the report will 
show that the mutton in certain parts of the West does pay, 
with the exception of one-half of 1 per cent, all the expenses of 
producing the wool. 

But returning to the Tariff Board's methods of exaggerating 
costs. The report says that sometimes it is necessary for the 
sheep raiser to build bridges across gulches so the sheep can pass 
from one range to another, and that such necessities add greatly 
to the miscellaneous expenses. They may exist somewhere, but 
I have neyer seen a gulch on the western range that a sheep 
could not cross, and even the report does not contain a photo- 
graph of one of these expensive bridges. 

The board, on page 339 of the report, places the wages of 
herders at $59.42 and board and extra labor at $63.02 and board 
per month in the State of Nevada. Hon. D. F. Houston, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in reply to a written request for in- 
formation concerning the sheep industry in Nevada, says: 

X such employees (sheep herders and camp tenders) are 
about si9 to 240 asal . N amounting to Shoot $12 22 814 
per month. 

It will be observed that the cost of labor as given by the 
Tariff Board is 38 per cent higher than the same cost as given 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator wish by that to discredit 
the figures of the Tariff Board on the cost of raising wool and 
sheep? 

Str. PITTMAN. I have already stated that I think they are 
very discreditable. 

Mr. WARREN. What is the difference between the Senator 
from Nevada and the Tariff Board on wages, please? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The difference is about 58 per cent. 

Mr. WARREN. Did I understand that the wages were $35 
ov $30? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. WARREN. 

Mr, PITIMAN. The report gives the wages of herders in 
Neyada as $59.42 and board; extra labor, $63.02 and board. 
The Department of Agriculture, in reply to a recent letter of 
mine, says: $ 


The wages of such employees (sheep herders and camp tenders) are 
about pan to $40 per month and keep, amounting to about $12 to $14 
per month. 


I will read it again. 
Please. 


Mr. WARREN. That is, the keep is $12 to $14 per month? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly give 
me a reference to the portion of the report where that extraor- 
dinary statement is made? 

Mr. PITTMAN. On page 339 of the report. 

Mr. WALSH. I say extraordinary,“ Mr. President, be- 
cause I am able to speak from actual personal knowledge when 
I say that sheep herders in the State of Montana get $5 more 
than ordinary farm laborers, who are hired by the month and 
get $40 a month. The prevailing rate of wages for sheep 
herders in the State of Montana is from $40 to $45 per month. 
When I heard the statement, I thought there must be some 


error. 

Mr. WARREN. I assume that does not include the “straw 
bosses,” as they are termed, and those who have the care—— 

Mr. WALSH. The statement does not, either, as I gather 
it, because it is expressly confined to sheep herders. 

Mr. WARREN. As I understand the Senator from Montana, 
then, the regular wages would be from forty to forty-five 
dollars. That, of course, is “found.” including living expenses; 
that is, $40 to $45 per month in addition to board, lodging, and 
such like expenses? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly; and the same is true here. The 
statement is that the figures are based upon a computation of 


sheep herders getting fifty-nine dollars and some cents a month 
and “ found.” 


Mr. WARREN. That being true, does the Senator maintain 
that the Tariff Board sets out that it costs as much for labor 
in Australia as it does in America? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I read the language wherein they stated that. 

Mr. WARREN. I will not trouble the Senator further. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The county clerk of Humboldt County, one 
of the largest sheep-producing counties in Nevada, sustains 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his estimate of the cost of 
labor. In answer to a letter of inquiry he writes me as follows: 


From my observations up to a couple of years ago there were com- 
ing into this country a carload of young Basques every year, and their 
ess was sheep h and I do not think that they received 
over $30 per month for their first year's work, and perhaps in many 
cases not that much, but after gaining some experience in the work 
they were probably paid more. 


The assessors of the various counties in Nevada, in reply to 
inquiries made by me, give the wages at from $35 to $45 per 
month. Hon. Ben W. Coleman, judge of the ninth judicial 
district court of the State of Nevada, a man who is most 
highly respected in the State for his learning, ability, and in- 
tegrity, writes the following letter with reference to the sheep 
industry in Nevada: 


NINTH DISTRICT COURT CHAMBERS, 
Bux W. COLEMAN, DISTEICT JUDGE, 
Ely, Nev., May $1, 1913. 
Hon, Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR: Yours of the 24th received. The assessor has not 
completed the assessment for this year, consequently I inclose state- 
ment for 1912 from his records. 

I also inclose a ping from the Journal, which you may have 
already. I do not believe the statement which has been made by the 
Sheep Growers’ Association is reliable. Three years ago I boucht a 
sheep ranch, and before doing so I Senge extensively as to the ex- 

nse of running sheep, and from all the information received I found 

hat the expense was about $1 per head. I note that their statement 
is of running, “including losses.“ $2.50 per bea: I believe 
that 31.50 per head, including losses, is ample, and that $1.75 would be 
greatly in excess. I reach these conclusions after careful and ex- 


eir statement also shows “that SO per cent of the ewes lamb.” 
This is a low estimate. Many of the ewes have twins. A flock of 
good, strong, healthy sheep run as high sometimes as 115 cent. I 
was told by a very prominent sheepman here a little over a year ago 
that the report or res given the men representing the Tarif Com- 
mission were not reliable and made in favor of the sheepmen. 

I am not prejudiced against the gee 9 industry, as I am the half 
owner of a 700-acre sheep ranch and of 2,000 acres of grazing land, 
and my selfish interest is in 7 pp the price of wool and mutton. 

It has occurred to me that might give you some idea as to the 
wages paid herders. The average herder earns about $35 per month. 
If a man is in the business on a large scale he usually . a camp 
tender, who earns about $50 per month. ‘The Eup tender generally 
cares for two herds. He is the man, as you 8 know. Who goes 
out to the herder’s camp about twice a week with salt, provisions, etc. 
A small rancher, or a man with one herd, usually acts as his own camp 
tender. As you said in your letter, a largo percentage of the herders 
are Basques. They are practically ali foreigners, 

If I think of anything further of interest on the subject, will write 
you. Call upon me whenever I can serve you. 

I think you are taking the right stand. Best wishes. 

Ben W. COLEMAN. 


Sincerely, 

The board, on page 330 of the report, gives the average net 
income from the capital invested in the wool business in the 
Western States to be only 6.2 per cent, while on page 10 it 
states that the prevailing rates of interest throughout the west- 
ern woolgrowing States are from 8 to 10 per cent. It is, indeed, 
strange that a man would remain in an industry, attended with 
all the risks portrayed by the board when he can lend his 
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money on gilt-edged security without danger or worry and 
earn a greater income. Again, if the business will earn only 
6.2 per cent on the capital invested, how could a man borrow 
money at from 8 to 10 per cent to start, enlarge, or carry on 
such business? And if money can not be borrowed for such 
purposes—and certainly no one would lend upon a business 
that could not even earn the interest—how does the board ac- 
count for the fact that it is a common occurrence for men to 
start in with a few hundred sheep and increase them to thou- 
sands in a few years? How does it explain the remarkable 
growth of fortunes in such industry within the last few years? 

The board in its effort to exaggerate the costs of the indus- 
try has reduced its computations of profits to an absurdity. 
There is no doubt that the costs are much less and the profits 
much greater than are estimated in the report. The board in 
arriving at the cost of producing wool subtracts the receipts 
from all sources, except wool, which is principally mutton, from 
the total costs of the sheep business and the balance is the cost 
of producing the wool. This they designate as net charge 
against wool. For instance, if the mutton should sell for enough 
to pay all the expenses of the sheep industry, there would be 
no net charge against the wool and the price received for the 
wool would be all profit. The Tariff Board admits that the 
net charge against wool in South America is from 4 to 5 cents a 
pound, and in Australia somewhat less. 

I ask the Senator from Utah if I am correct in that? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Board report says a few cents less. 
It says the amount of charge against the wool is a few cents 
in Australia. 

While I am on my feet, I may haye misunderstood the 
Senator in referring to the Tariff Board report on page 339. 
Did I understand the Senator to say the report shows that they 
paid $59.42 per month for herders in Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator at some time say that that 
amount included the board and expenses of maintaining the 
herder? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did. My reason for stating that is that the 
board in its general report states that they do pay the herders 
and furnish them their keep. à 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, the conclusion the Senator 
reaches is certainly wrong, because he said there was a differ- 
ence between $40 and $60 of 50 per cent, which is true. I am 
sure the Senator did not want Senators to understand that 
you can hire a herder in Nevada for $35 or $40 without his 
board. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that is the price they pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. With board? 

Mr. PITTMAN. And give him his board. I understand that 
when fixing the herder’s salary they include his board. But if 
the Senator from Utah does not so understand it I am willing 
to accept his conclusion and subtract the cost of board from the 
$59, and it will substantiate what I have already said as to the 
cost of labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it the Senator would saf that to board a 
man an the West as sheep herder would cost at least $20 a 
mont 

Mr. PITTMAN. The reports we have from the Agricultural 
Department say not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not run sheep for a good many years. 
I do not own a head now. I have run a great many herds of 
sheep in my life. I assure the Senator I never hired a fore- 
man for less than from $75 to $90 per month, and that was 
back in 1890. I paid Mr. Thomas Thompson as foreman $85 
at that time, and I am quite sure that the Senator will admit 
that to-day that amount is paid in Nevada or in Utah. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say to the Senator that I know of my 
own personal knowledge that the wages run between $35 and 
$45, and a foreman gets about $50 a month. I also want to state 
that those range herds in Neyada sometimes contain from 12,000 
to 20,000 sheep under one foreman, and I would not be sur- 
prised that the foreman the Senator from Utah refers to had 
charge of a vast number of sheep. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; never that number. I wish to say that 
as far as my own State is concerned we have no large herds of 
sheep there now. The number has been cut down by the Forest 
Service until there are very few sheep owned by any one man. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I only wanted to inquire of the Senator 
from Utah if he would infer from his own experience in this 


matter and from the report of the Tariff Board that the wages 
have gone down 25 or 30 per cent in the last few years? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know nothing about that. I did not infer 
any such thing. The question came up as to what is paid to a 
herder in the State of Nevada. I only wanted to know if the 
figures included the board and expenses of maintaining the 


TER Did the Senator's figure also include the 
oard? 


Mr. SMOOT. It did. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Nom $75 to $90? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not for the herder. Mr, Thompson was not a 
herder. He was foreman, In the Tariff Board report the wage 
of a foreman is given at $111. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Is there any other question the Senator 
desires to ask? , 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from Nevada asked me a ques- 
tion in the beginning, and I answered it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The board does not attempt to substantiate 
these figures nor to show that it has obtained sufficient facts 
upon which to base the estimate. The best estimates place an 
fiverage net charge against the principal foreign wools at 5 
cents per pound. 

But I am willing to accept the net charges placed in the 
Tarif! Board report against the production of foreign wool, 
which is from 4 to 5 cents more on South American wool and 
a few cents more on Australian wool. 

COMPARISON OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS, 


The average rate of transportation for foreign wool to the 
American markets is about one-half a cent more than for the 
transportation from the Western States to the same markets. 

Mr. SMOOT. More? 2 

Mr. PITTMAN. More. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that the freight rate 
from Nevada to Boston or Philadelphia or any other eastern 
wool market is a great deal higher than the freight rate from 
Australia to those markets. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But I am taking the importations covering 
a long period of time and the various grades of wool of all 
countries coming into this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means the freight charge? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I mean the freight charge. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
the freight charge on wool to-day from Australia to Boston or 
Philadelphia is about $8 a ton, and that is higher than it has 
been. That is 40 cents a hundred. The Senator knows that 
there can not be a hundred pounds of wool shipped from 
Nevada to Boston for less than $1.92. So, Mr. President, there 
is one cent and a half a pound against the western grower 
on transportation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I said that the importation on wool into 
this country shows that it has cost half a cent more a pound 
than from the interior of this country to various markets, and 
I am prepared to show that at a later period of time. I should 
like to have the Senator from Utah at any other time discuss 
that particular question, if he sees fit. I make that as a state- 
ment based upon the computations of the Tariff Board and 
upon other statistics now presented. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. I can not let that pass without putting my 
word against that of the Senator. As I read the Tariff Board 
report, and as I know from personal experience, it is often as 
low as $8, sometimes higher, from Australia. The rate from 
Argentina oftentimes is 16 and 17 cents a hundred, while from 
the Rocky Mountain States the average is probably $1.75. I 
think higher. In many western places the rate is $1.98. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Neyada 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

r. THOMAS. With the Senator’s permission, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Wyoming whether the freight on wool 
is not higher from his State and from mine to the Boston mar- 
ket than it is from the Pacific coast? 

Mr. WARREN. It is; but not from Montana or the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

Mr. THOMAS, I understand, but I am talking about our 
States. 

Mr. WARREN. - It is very much higher from San Francisco 
to Boston than it is from Australia or South America. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be; but at this juncture I simply 
want to emphasize the fact, as I have done on several other oc- 
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casions, that the issues which are here involved are very largely 
a matter of freight rates, and that the interior of this country, 
which has not even potential competition, is made the victim 
of the transportation rates on every commodity which we pro- 
duce. - 

Mr. WARREN. Now, if the Senator will allow me 

Mr. THOMAS. And it is that growing and absolutely inde- 
fensible evil as much, if not more than the matter of tariff 
rates, that causes our section of the country to suffer as it 


does. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator gited that wool has 
cost $1.72 a hundred for freight from the capital of the 
Senator's State and from the capital of mine until very lately, 
when, by a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
has been reduced to $1.32. But we can not get away from the 
fact that all freight from foreign countries is bound to be 
lower than the rate at which any railroad can haul across the 
country, because of water transportation facilities. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not disputing that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have to decline to yield 
further. I am always willing to yield for a reply to questions, 
but I really do not like to impose upon the Senate and the 
Finance Committee by allowing this matter to drag. The Sen- 
ators may discuss this question between themselves. 

I want to state now that I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomaAs]. The question of freight 
rates could hardly be considered in this question at the pres- 
ent time to any particular extent, as we know that the rates 
are changing all the time. But I simply want to suggest to the 
Senator from Utah that all the woo! in Australia is not raised 
in the town of Sydney. It is raised just as far in the interior 


BLE X.—Showi' States, tolal r is and ditures, capital head, selli e of wool 
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as our wool is raised, and it costs them just as much to get it 
to the seaports of Australia and the seaports of Argentina as 
it costs us to get it from the interior of the West to the seaports 
of our own country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same is true, I may say, in relation to 
our wool. It is not all produced where a railroad is, and it 
will have to be transported to a railroad. 

Now, Mr. President, the tariff report says: 

The general freight from the seacoast of New Zealand to London is 
reported as averaging 83 per bale. - 

That is what the Tariff Board report says. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, Mr. President, they take the freight 
rates from the port of Australia or the port of South America 
to another port on our coast, and they do not take into consid- 
eration the interior transportation of these countries at all, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the interior transportation of 
those countries is more primitive than ours and more expensive 
than ours, and we place our wool practically at the market 
of this country on the coast at the same rate that they place 
in Australia the wool from the interior on the coast of Aus- 
tralia and Argentina. 

TARIFF BOARD STATISTICS SUSTAIN FREE RAW WOOL, 

On page 330 of the report is a tabulation showing by States 
total receipts and expenditures, capital per head, selling price 
of wool per pound, and net charges against wool per pound of 
flocks investigated by the Tariff Board in the western United 
States. I will not read the tabulation, but will ask leave to 
have it printed in my remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


7B ponni and net charge against wool per pound, of flocks investigated by 
es. 


1,181, 882 $141, 612. 16 $372, 394.39 $0. 106 $5. 64 5.8 
994, 687 270, 489. 54 „071 5.18 12.3 
2,110,189 586, 606. 00 - 087 4.59 7.6 
2, 340, 483 1, 114, 590. 54 173 €.13 8 
3,515, 417 1,055, 828. 45 -138 5.57 5.6 
1,011,046 363, 615. 44 -041 €.08 11.3 
2,613,976 727,348.72 «083 4.56 7.2 
1,678, 993 $56, 320. 05 100 1.92 4.7 
1,901, 436 €01, 859. 97 - 083 5.79 9.9 
391,776 131, 101.29 ＋. 005 4.58 17.3 
3,024, 828 96 -124 5.19 4.0 
Total. . 3, 151,731 [20,764,713 10 5. 6.2 


Mr. PITTMAN. I simply want to read, however, the dif- 
ferent costs of production in wool in the Western States as they 
will affect the same States. Here are the net charges: Ari- 
zona, 10 cents a pound; California, T cents; Colorado, 8 cents; 
Idaho, 17 cents; Montana, 13 cents; Nevada, 4 cents; New 
Mexico, 8 cents; Oregon, 10 cents; Utah, 9 cents; Washington, 
one-half cent a pound; and Wyoming, 12 cents a pound. 

Now, let me read why that difference occurs in the cost of 
raising wool in these Western States. Nearly every one of 
those States was grouped with some western sheep-raising 
State. The report says, at page 371: 3 

The wide variation from Table XIII to Table XVIII in the net 
charge against wool depends in the main upon certain conditions 
which have already been discussed—the particular sort of flock kept, 
whether crossbred or pure wool; whether woolgrowing is combined 
with breeding; the importance for different purposes of the annual 
imerease of lambs; the extent to which wethers are kept; the amount 
and quality of wool produced; and the methods employed in the farm 


operations. 
ka * * * +% e * 


Since the only source of regular income from wethers is wool, and 
the costs of maintenance are not materially lower than for breeding 
ewes, it is evident that thongh the fleece of the wethers may be su- 
perior to that of the ewes, the higher the proportion of wethers m a 
flock, the greater is likely to be the net charge against wooi, since 
under the conditions now prevailing in this on the tables indicate 
that the fleece of a sheep alone does not pay for its maintenance. 

The net charge for the production of wool in a foreign 
country being 5 cents a pound, the wool in the State of Nevada 
and the State of Washington requires no duty, because the net 
charge against the wool in those States is placed at less than 
5 cents a pound by the Tariff Board. i 

If for the sake of argument we admit that there is no net 
charge against the wool in foreign countries, then the State of 
Washington will mill require no duty to enable it to compete, 


because, as shown in the table, there is only one-half a cent a 
pound net charge against the wool in that State, and that would 
be offset by the greater freight rates on foreign wool. The re- 
port admits that Washington State requires no duty on its wool, 
that the receipts from other sources—which means mutton—are 
sufficient, lacking one-half cent per pound, to pay all expenses 
of the sheep industry. And remember, that this estimate is 
based on the exaggerated costs that the board has charged 
against the industry in the United States. In other words, the 
report admits that the cost of producing wool in Washington is 
only one-half of 1 cent per pound, while the same report shows 
that the cost of producing wool in South America is from 4 to 
5 cents a pound, and a little less in Australia than in South 
America. 

Why is Washington State in better condition to compete with 
foreign woolgrowers than the other woolgrowing States of the 
West? Can the other States place themselves in the same favor- 
able position as the State of Washington? A careful study of 
the table will make clear the answer to both questions. It will 
be observed that Washington has no advantage over the other 
States in the matter of the cost of production of the wool, and 
receives a smaller price for its wool than is received in most of 
the Western States. Let us compare the industry in Montana 
and Wyoming, the two greatest producers of wool in the United 
States, with the State of Washington, where it is admitted by 
the board that the receipts from other sources besides wool 
practically pay all expenses of the sheep industry, leaving wool 
as a total profit. 

The report gives the following cost per head for raising sheep 
in such States: The cost of the labor is, in Montana, 54 cents; 
in Wyoming, 72 cents; in Washington, 74 cents. So the cost of 
the labor is greatest in Washington. The cost of maintenance 
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is, In Montana, 54 cents; in Wyoming, 36 cents; and in Wash- 
ington, 62 cents. So the cost of maintenance is greatest in 
Washington. This shows that the cost of labor and maintenance 
is greater in Washington than in either Montana or Wyoming. 
The miscellaneous cost is, in Montana, 97 cents; in Wyoming, 
$1.01; and in Washington, TT cents. It appears from a com- 
parison of these miscellaneous expenses that the cooperation 
of the woolgrowers in Montana and Wyoming was more hearty 
than in Washington. Yet, in spite of this, the report shows 
that the total cost of raising a sheep in Montana or Wyoming 
is less than in the State of Washington. The report. gives the 
total cost of raising a sheep in each of such States as follows: 
Montana, $2.05; Wyoming, $2.09; and in the State of Wash- 
ington, $2.13. And although it costs more to raise sheep in 
Washington than in Montana or Wyoming, Washington earns 
an income of 17.3 per cent on the industry, while Montana 
earns but 5.6 per cent and Wyoming only 4 per cent, according 
to tue report. It is apparent that the difference in profits is not 
due to the costs, and therefore must be due to the difference in 
the receipts. Washington receives no more for its wool, and 
therefore its increased receipts must come from some other 
source. By computation, based upon the tabulation hereinbefore 
set out, we find that the receipts per sheep for wool was, in 
Montana, $1.261; in Wyoming, $1.017; and in Washington, 
$0.756; while the receipts from other sources per sheep were: 
In Montana, $1.103; Wyoming, $1.282; and Washington, $2.167. 

In other words, Montana received $2.36 for each sheep; Wy- 
oming, $2.30; and Washington, $2.92 for each sheep. The in- 
creased price for the Washington sheep is due to the fact that 
Washington received nearly twice as much for its mutton in 
each sheep as was received by either Montana or Wyoming. 

Take Nevada, for instance. This State stands next to Wash- 
ington, as is shown by the report, for the low net charge against 
the production of wool, and is accredited in such report with 
earning 11.3 per cent income on the investment. This is un- 
doubtedly an underrating of the income, as we know, by rea- 
son of the gross exaggeration of the mythical miscellaneous 
costs; but it serves the purpose of comparison. Nevada, next to 
Washington, has the largest proportion of mutton sheep. The 
report shows that receipts for each sheep raised in Nevada are 
94 cents from wool and $1.97 from mutton. In other words, 
comparing Nevada with Montana and Wyoming, we find that 
Nevada receives for each sheep practically as much for its wool, 
while for the mutton product of each sheep it receives nearly 
twice as much as does either Montana or Wyoming. 

The board, in discussing the tendency toward the raising of 
mutton sheep, calls attention to the fact that in Washington 
and Nevada, where the net charges against wool are recorded 
as the smallest, there are in use on the ranges the largest num- 
ber of mutton rams. In Montana, Wyoming, and those other 
States where the profit on the investment is given in the report 
as the smallest, the sheep raiser sacrifices the mutton qualities 
of the sheep for the improvement of the wool, while the sheep 
raiser in Washington and Nevada devotes more attention to the 
production of mutton. In the former case, wool is treated as 
the principal product and mutton the by-product, while in the 
latter case mutton is considered as the principal product and 
wool as the by-product. The necessity for the sheep raiser to 
give more consideration to the production of mutton is recog- 
nized by the board, for it says in its report, at page 343: 


MUTTON AN IMPORTANT FACTOR, 


These figures indicate that under present conditions 2 raising 
ean not be profitably carried on for the sake of the wool alone, an 
that If the industry is to prosper the receipts from mutton must cover 
a large part of the costs. The loss incurred in exclusive wool produc- 
tion is the result of two causes: (1) The gradual encroachment of 
agriculture on grazing lands and the co ent great increase in the 
costs of sheep growing, and (2) the gradual decline of wool values. 

The decline in the proñts of wool production has, however, been ac- 
companied by an increase in the demand for mutton, resulting from the 
fact that the production of pork and beef has not kept pace with the 
growth of population. 

But the number of sheep received at Chicago stockyards has con- 
stantly and rapidly increased, having passed the receipts from cattle in 
1894 and being at the present time almost ual to the receipts of 
hogs. ‘These figures are embodied in the following table: 


1911 
1870 1880 1900 1910 (esti- 
mated). 
350, 000 336,000 | 2,180,000 | 3,550,000 | 5,229,000 | 5,668,000 
532,000 | 1,382,000 | 3,484,000 | 2,729,000 | 3,053,000 | 2,920,000 


1 
1, 690, 000 7,060,000 | 7,660,000 | 8,109,000 | 5,587,000 7, 031,000 


But these figures do not fully indicate the increase in the receipts 
of mutton as compared with those of beef and pork, since the average 
weight of sheep been increasing, while that of cattle and hogs, 
respectively, has declined.. 


The annual consumption of sheep and lambs in the United States at 
the present time is thought to be about 17,000,000 head, representin, 
a total weight of about 630,000,000 pounds. The average weight o 
the lambs marketed at Chicago is about 70 pounds and that of mature 
sheep about 100 pounds, and they dress about 50 per cent and 48 per 
cent, respectively. The important place which mutton holds to-da 
among meats is further shown by the fact that in the year 191 
Great Britain imported, principally from Australia and South America, 
„589,000,000 pounds of refrigerated mutton and 16,832,704 pounds o 
preserved mutton, making a total of 605,832,704 pounds. 

The receipts from other sources amount approximately on an average 

head to $1.39 in the Western States, $0.93 in Australia, and 
0.84 in South America, and constitute approximately in the United 
States 54.3 per cent, in Australia 41.3 per cent, and in South 
America 39.6 per cent of the total receipts. And they cover approxi- 
mately in the United States 65.9 per cent, in Australia 98.9 per cent, 
and in South America 73 per cent of the total costs. ‘ 

That receipts from other sources are largely derived from the sale 
of mutton is attributable to the fact that for some years the sheep 
industry of our western region has not been ding; indeed, during 
the last 18 months there has been a sharp deellne in the total number 
of sheep. A large percentage, ranging normally from 70 per cent to 
80 per cent, of the sheep annually placed on the market are lambs, 
because it does not ordinarily pay to run wethers for their wool, and 
the grower retains only enough lambs to replace the unserviceable 
ewes which he annually culls from his flock. The price of mutton 
has varied at the Chicago stock yards but slightly for a number of 
years, as shown in the following table, which pes the average prices 
paid in the Chicago market from 1907 to 1911, inclusive: 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 


$5.74 | $5.14] $5.58) $5.46] $4.22 
7.19 6.11 7.34 7.56 6.00 
6.19 4. 88 4. 88 5.19 8.75 


The declines shown in 1911 are attributed to . on 
the part of western growers. It would appear that normal times 
the annual receipts from mutton have remained fairly uniform during 
this period, but unless there is some marked change in conditions no 
material increase of this amount is to be expected in normal years. 

In Avstralia the receipts from mutton constitute a much smaller pro- 
portion of the receipts from other sources. This is rtly due to the 
fact that the great sheep runs of the interior are unfavorably situated 
as regards marketing, but in a larger measure to the fact that these 
growers place greater emphasis on the production of wool than on 
that of mutton, and run their flocks accordingly, as evidenced by their 
custom of keeping large numbers of wethers for their wool. In New 
5 — Shae for example, wethers constitute over one-half of all the 
sheep kep 


Mr. President, I can not refrain from ogain calling attention 
to this significant language used in the report: 


These figures indicate that under present conditions sheep raising 
ean not be profitably carried on for the sake of wool alone, and that if 
the industry is to prosper the receipts for mutton must cover a large 
part of the cost. 


The sheep raisers in the State of Washington and in the State 
of Nevada have already recognized this necessity, and the 
receipts for mutton in those States practically pay all the costs 
of raising sheep, leaving the wool as a net profit. 

Mr. Bennett, the editor of the Wool and Cotton Reporter and 
a well-known expert on wool, in his testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, said: 


The main objection to the duty on wool is not only that it hampers 
the manufacturers, but it hampers a proper sheep husbandry in the 
United States. ‘The people of the United States are very fond of lamb, 
roast lamb, lamb chops, and lamb in every form, but there is not the 
desire in this country for wat mutton that there is abroad in England 
and France and elsewhere. ere have never been balf enough lambs 
8 in this country to supply the demand, During the past year 
here has been something in the sheep and wool business of the United 
States 3 what we call a liquidation in the stock market 
there has been a liquidation of sheep, due to the scarcity of pork and 
mutton, and I do not know that anybody knows to how low a point the 
supply of sheep and lambs in the United States has been reduced. 

f we had free wool and the enormous political atmosphere which 
has surrounded the sheep husbandry was removed, instead of protuang 
50 per cent of the lambs in the United States we would produce 1 
per cent. They do in England. They have twins enough to offset the 
male sheep and their losses in other directions, and they produce 100 
par cent. The demand exists in this country for 100 per cent of lambs, 

t the attention of the farmer has been directed to such an extent 
to wool that they have never developed in that direction as they should. 

I_ have been familiar with the woolgrowing in the West and shee 
husbandry in the West for 35 years, and it astonishing the exten 
to which they keep what they call dry sheep—that is, wethers, or 
denaturalized male sheep. They could sell them as lambs for $7; they 
keep them for three years, and have to sell them as full-grown shee 
for three or four dollars, for the sake of the wool. I maintain that 
will not be difficult for this committee to satisfy Itself that with free 
wool and the -poper development of the sheep husbandry in the United 
States more sheep will be kept than to-day, and it will be a growing 
industry instead of a decadent industry. 


I want to call attention right now to the fact that the very 
conditions against which the board complains exist to a greater 
extent in those States where the net charges placed by the 
board against wool were the greatest and to a lesser extent in 
those States where the charges were the least. The board's 


report and tabulations show that the State of Washington pro- 


duces the greatest percentage of lambs of any Western State, 
and that the State of Nevada produces the next greatest per- 
centage of lambs of any Western State. The report also shows 
that the States of Washington and Nevada carry a smaller 
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percentage of wethers than nearly all of the other Western 
States, carrying out the theory brought forward by the Tariff 
Board, and showing the western sheep raisers how they can 
have wool as a clear profit if they will continue their industry 
according to scientific views or as the nature of the country 
demands. 

Let the sheep raisers of Montana, Wyoming, and the other 
Western States, who are crying for a protective tariff on wool, 
pay more attention to the raising of sheep for mutton and they 
will have no more need for such tariff than the States of Nevada 
and Washington. 

IS IT A DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE PRODUCER? 

Mr. President, I will answer but briefly the next complaint 
against this provision of the bill: Is the placing of raw wool on 
the free list a discrimination against the producer because some 
duty is still maintained upon the manufactured article of which 
raw wool is a constituent part? 

Tue complaint is based upon a theory of protection, and there- 

fore I intend to discuss it from such viewpoint, As I under- 
stand, the recently declared theory of protection is that the tariff 
upon a foreign article should equal the difference of the cost of 
production at home and in a foreign country. I have already 
proyen by Republican statistics that the cost of the wool indus- 
try is no greater here than abroad, so raw wool, under the Re- 
publican theory, is not entitled to protection. 

The manufactured article might or might not bear the same 
relation to a similar article abroad, but the raw material, if it 
did not come within the rule, certainly, under the Republican 
protective theory, would not be entitled to a protective tariff on 
the sole ground that a duty was placed upon the manufactured 
article. I do not understand that such a theory has ever been 
presented by any protectionist. If such theory were put into 
force and effect, then it would be essential to have a duty on 
every article, both raw and manufactured, whether it required 
the aid of protection or not. The Republican Party has never 
recognized such a theory, as every tariff bill that it has prepared 
has placed. many articles upon the free list, and principally the 
raw articles. 

If one industry can exist without the aid of a tariff duty, and 
those engaged in such industry believe in the system of protec- 
tion at all, I can not see how they would have cause for com- 
plaint because a less-favored industry received only sufficient 
ald to preserve its existence. 

The only possible excuse for the retention of any duty upon 
the importation of an article, other than that of raising revenue, 
is to prevent its destruction by reason of foreign competition. 
If the producers of raw wool do not believe that the manu- 
facturers of articles containing wool require the protection of a 
duty to prevent their destruction, let them bring the evidence 
of such fact before this Democratic administration, and a way 
will be found, I confidently believe, to raise the necessary 
revenue from some other source and to place such manufactured 
articles also on the free list. I have not made any careful study 
of the tariff as affecting manufactured articles, but I do know 
that the sheep-raising industry does not require the aid of any 
tariff duty to enable it to compete in the markets of the world. 
But whenever I have the information that convinces me that 
the tariff can be entirely taken off of manufactured articles 
that are necessary to the comfort of the masses of the people, 
I intend to use my utmost endeavors to have such articles placed 
on the free list. 

The only discrimination of which we hear complaint from the 
producers of raw wool is the alleged discrimination against such 
producers in favor of the manufacturers. They seem to think 
that the only ones to +e considered are the producers and the 
manufacturers. It does not occur to them that the consumers, 
who are a hundred times greater in numbers than both the 
producers and manufacturers of wool together, should be taken 
into consideration. In determining whether a tariff bill dis- 
criminated against a State, we must determine whether it is a 
benefit or aa injury to the greatest number in the State. In my 
State the producers have benefited by a duty on raw wool, and 
the consumers have been correspondingly injured. All the peo- 
ple are consumers, while less than two-fifths of 1 per cent of the 
population of my State are engaged in raising wool, and all the 
persons engaged in the industry, including owners and laborers, 
constitute less than 2 per cent of our population. 

WILL IT INJURE THE WOOLGROWING STATES? 

Mr. President, I now come to the last contention of those 
opposed to placing raw wool on the free list, viz, that it will 
injure the woolgrowing States. 

It is contended by the woolgrowers that the bill will reduce 
the price of wool and thereby reduce the profits of the industry, 
eyen if it does not destroy such industry. I admit that the 


price of wool will be reduced, but I believe that reasonable 
profits can be maintained in the manner I have hereinbefore 
discussed. But, for the sake of argument, suppose in the re- 
duction of the price of wool the profits of the sheep industry 
are reduced, will the State thereby be benefited or injured? 
This naturally leads us to a consideration of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the industry to the State, and who are benefited 
and who are injured by a duty on raw wool. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE INDUSTRY, 

There were, according to the census of 1910, 1,154,795 sheep 
in the State of Nevada, valued at 85,101,328, of which 329,920 
were lambs, leaving 824,875 sheep, exclusive of lambs. These 
sheep are owned, according to the report of the Nevada tax 
commission, by 314 individuals and corporations. The number 
of employees in the industry is not given in the census report 
nor in any other report on the industries of the State, and conse- 
quently must be estimated. The Tariff Board on page 593 says: 

On one of the largest sheep ranches in Idaho, on the other hand, 
2 men—1 herder and 1 camp tender—are employed per each 3,000 
head of ewes and 1,500 ewes with their lambs, an average of 1 laborer 
to 1,500 head, and during lambing 3 men are employed to 1,000 ewes. 

Taking a laborer to every 1,500 ewes with their lambs, we 
find that by dividing 824,875 sheep, being all of the sheep exclu- 
sive of the lambs, by 1,500 we get a result of 549 laborers neces- 
sary to the industry. During the lambing season and the 
shearing season extra labor must be employed. This is esti- 
mated to mean about 850 extra men for one month during the 
lambing season, or 70 extra men for the 12 months. About 
200 extra men are required for 6 weeks during the shearing 
season, which would be an ayerage of 22 extra men during the 
whole year for the purpose of shearing. Now, if we allow 
a foreman for each sheep owner in the State, there would be 
314 foremen. This gives the total labor employed by the sheep 
industry of the State of Nevada at 955 men for the year around. 
This is undoubtedly greater than the actual number, because 
in many instances the owners of the sheep are Basque sheep 
herders, who act as their own herders, their own foremen, and 
their own shearers. In other words, the Basque sheep herder, 
with 1,500 sheep, performs all the labor with regard to such 
sheep without any assistance. 4 

The advantages, therefore, of the industry to the State are 
that it brings into the State annually, according to the report of 
the Nevada Sheep and Woolgrowers’ Association, $568,800 
and furnishes labor to 955 men. 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE INDUSTRY. 


To understand the disadvantages of the industry to the State 
a general consideration of the conditions existing in the State 
must be had. 

In the first place, it is not one of the chief industries of the 
State and, in fact, is of small concern by comparison with the 
other great industries. The cattle industry of the State is 
engaged in by 2,548 farmers and is valued at $19,071,809, while 
the sheep industry is engaged in by only 314 concerns and is 
only valued at $5,101,328. The horse industry of the State is 
engaged in by 2,465 farmers and is valued at $3,770,402. Every 
farmer in the State is engaged in raising agricultural crops, 
of a value of $5,924,000 annually. The annual output of the 
manufacturing industries of the State is $11,887,000, and em- 
ploys 2,527 men at an average wage of $75 per month. 

The mining industry of the State, as shown by the census 
report of 1910, shows a value of mining properties of $156,- 
607,108, with an annual production of $23,271,597. According 
to these statistics, there were employed in the mining industry 
5,572 wage earners, who received $8,535,539 for the year 1909. 

In determining the relative importance of an industry, it is 
also necessary to determine the possibilities of the enlargement 
of such industry. The mining industry in the last 10 years 
has increased from an annual production in 1899 of $3,209,457 
to $23,271,579 in 1909. The estimate of the Geological Survey 
for 1912 reaches the magnificent sum of $38,358,732. While 
there is no estimate as to labor, it must have increased pro- 
portionately. This industry is a growing industry, and gives 
every indication that it will increase in the next 10 years as 
much, if not more, than it has increased in the past 10 years. 

The manufacturing industries of the State bave just com- 
menced to attract the attention of our people and are increasing 
at a phenomenal rate. The condition is such that the con- 
tinued growth of these industries can not be doubted. With 
all the metals used in the manufactures within its own borders, 
traversed by two great transportation companies with a local 
market of vast area, and water power equal to any in the world, 
the encouragement for the establishment of factories is un- 
surpassed. 


Nevada is destined to be a great agricultural State. Within 


its borders are 70,285,440 acres of land, 20,000,000 acres of 
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which are of the most fertile soil, capable of raising anything 


that may be raised in a temperate or semitropical zone. The 
State is divided into a system of valleys by chains of mountain 
ranges running north and south. These valleys in the northern 
part of the State have an average altitude of about 5,000 feet 
and gradually slope toward the south until in places they reach 
a point near sea level. The distance from the northern part of 
the State to the southern part is approximately 300 miles; and 
within this range we find a variation of agricultural products 
from wheat, grain, and hay in the northern and central portions 
of the State to fruits, melons, and vegetables in its southern 
portion. I realize that in the opinion of the great majority of 
people who have not visited our State it is largely a barren 
waste. I will admit that but a few years ago vast areas were 
considered by our own people to be practically worthless, by 
reason of the lack of water, that to-day are raising magnificent 
crops under the stimulus of irrigation. But a few years ago 
the water supply in the State was considered as limited to the 
few streams and springs within its borders, but to-day we have 
under way great governmental irrigation projects that will 
bring under cultivation 1,232,142 acres of that land which in the 
past has been referred to as a barren waste. It has been 
discovered that all our valleys are underlaid with running 
water, in many instances but a few feet from the surface; in 
fact, our great valleys are now known to be but river channels, 
filled with rich soil that has come down from the mountains 
through the ages. In addition to this water supply, available 
artesian water has been discovered in every portion of the 
State, and there is every reason to believe that land that is 
not subject to irrigation by means of irrigation projects and 
pumping wells will receive an ample supply of water from 
artesian sources. 

For the purpose of encouraging the homesteading of this lat- 
ter class of land I have had the honor to introduce in this body 
a bill amending the homestead laws of the United States allow- 
ing homesteaders on such land to be permitted to reside off of 
their homesteads until sufficient water can be developed for 
domestic uses. Another bill has just been introduced in the 
Senate by the senior Senator from Idaho which provides that 
the work of developing water on such lands and fencing the 
same shall be accepted in lieu of the requirements that so much 
of the land be cultivated each year. These acts will greatly 
stimulate the homesteading of these lands, and in our State we 
have between ten and fifteen millions of acres subject to home- 
steading under such provisions, 

Farmers of our State, as is shown by the census report, 
nearly all raise cattle and horses, while very few of them raise 
any sheep except for their domestic use for mutton. The Amer- 
ican farmer comes naturally to the raising of cattle and horses, 
and he has no superior on earth, while the sheep industry, with 
its cheap labor, seems to require the most ignorant, the most 
unprogressive, and the lowest type of foreign labor. It is the 
custom of the farmer in our valleys to range his cattle and 
horses on the adjacent mountain side while raising and harvest- 
ing his hay, and then to drive them within his inclosure, fatten 
them upon the grass and the hay, and drive them to market. 
Since the sheep industry has monopolized the range of the 
State of Nevada the farmer finds it difficult to pursue this sys- 
tem of raising cattle and horses. Down each side of the val- 
leys, along the mountain ranges adjacent to these farms, come 
thousands upon thousands of sheep, driven by Basque sheep 
herders and collie dogs, uprooting the vegetation, breaking down 
fences, destroying roads, obliterating ranges, defiling the water- 
courses, and driving the cattle and horses of the farmer off of 
their natural ranges. Such are some of the disadvantages of 
the sheep industry to the State of Nevada. 

There is no opportunity to further enlarge the sheep industry 
in the State of Nevada, because, as is stated by the Tariff Board, 
the ranges of the West are already overstocked. But there is 
ample room to increase the number of farms and to increase 

the number of the farmers’ cattle and horses if the sheep are 
not permitted to longer monopolize the public domain, the 
springs, the wells, and the watercourses of the State. I not 
only believe in placing wool on the free list, but I believe in the 
establishment of such regulations over the public domain that 
every farmer will be insured in the use of a reasonable range 
adjacent to his farm. 

WHO IS BENEFITED AND WHO IS INJURED? 

Now let us see who is benefited by the sheep industry and 
who is injured. 5 

Three hundred and fourteen sheep owners would be directly 
benefited by a duty on raw wool, by being able to sell to the 
American people their product by an increased price equal to 
the amount of the duty. 
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There would be injured by such duty over 80,000 people in my 
State, who would be compelled to pay the increased price for 
their woolen goods for the purpose of granting this benefit to 
the 314 sheep owners. 

An examination of the assessors’ returns from the various 
counties in the State will show that between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the sheep are owned by a very few men in the State and by 
institutions and individuals who do not reside in the State at all. 
For instance, the reports of Mr. A. A. Burke, the sheriff, and 
Mr. John Hayes, the assessor, of Washoe County, two of the 
most capable officers of the State, disclose that 26. per cent of 
the sheep in Washoe County are owned by residents of the State 
of California ; that of the 41 owners of sheep in Washoe County 18 
are residents of California; that of the 74 per cent of the sheep in 
Washoe County which are owned by residents of that county 4 
institutions own over one-half, or, to be exact, these 4 sheep 
owners own 59 per cent of the sheep owned in Washoe County. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN, Is it not also measurably true as to other 
industries that the ownership of a great many of them is 
largely in the hands of those who do not live in the State? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not true with regard to any other 
stock or agricultural industry. 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps not in agriculture, strictly speak- 
ing; but what about cattle? 

Mr, PITTMAN. The cattle are owned by two thousand five 
hundred and some-odd farmers, while the sheep are owned by 
314 individuals. 

Mr. WARREN. But there are quite a good many nonresident 
cattle owners, are there not? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very few, I am glad to say, in the State of 
Nevada. . 

Mr. WARREN. Speaking of the farmers, I will ask the 
Senator whether it is not true in his State, as it is in other 
States, that they find a market for a great deal of their alfalfa, 
grain, and so forth, with the sheep men, who keep sheep, but 
do not engage in raising agricultural crops? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will state that that is correct; that at the 
present time they are compelled to sell some of their alfalfa to 
the sheep men; but I want also to say that a few years ago, 
before their cattle and horses were run off the range, they fed 
their own alfalfa to their own cattle and their own horses. 
That is the condition that has been brought about. 

The letter from the sheriff says: 

I have every reason to believe that in many instances, especially in 
cases of ie flocks, the number returned is understated. For example, 
I have an instance in mind where the report of the scab inspector 
shows many more sheep dipped than were returned to me, 

Were it not for this fraud by the owners of big bands of 
sheep, the fact that a still larger percentage of the sheep are 
owned by these four sheep raisers would be disclosed, 

I will not impose upon the Senate by reading this statement, 
but will gladly submit it to any Senator who may care to check 
up the computations. 

It is hardly possible that even the sheep herder will receive 
any less by reason of the decreased profits of the sheep owners, 
as it is impossible to conceive that even a man of his type would 
work for less wages than he now receives. But admitting for 
the sake of argument that these five or six hundred Basque 
sheep herders would receive some indirect benefit from the in- 
creased profits of the sheep owners by reason of the duty, I 
still maintain there is neither reason nor excuse for granting a 
tonus to these laborers who are imported from the Pyrenees 
Mountains, between Spain and France, admitting allegiance to 
neither one nor the other of those great countries—men who do 
not know what a home is, and do not recognize the authority 
of government; men of the lowest type and the most inferior 
intelligence, who rarely seek to become citizens of the country 
to which they are imported—when such bonus must be taken from 
the hard earnings of the American farmers who are building 
homes and rearing their families and adding to the permanent 
strength of our Nation, and of the business men and profes- 
sional men who are fighting the battle of life for the advance- 
ment of civilization without governmental aid, and of the high- 
class laboring men who are a part of our national life, who are 
the defenders of the flag of our country, and who are upbuilding 
the social and political standing of the masses. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest and a great deal of pleasure to the Senator from 
Nevada, especially that part of his address referring to the 
prosperity and probable future development of that great State 
I have known more or less of the State for a great many years, 
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and I have been one of those who have always believed that 
much of the soil of Nevada was unsurpassed if submitted to a 
proper system of reclamation. I have been one of those who 
for many, many long years have struggled, officially and un- 
officially, to bring about that which is now being developed in 
the reclamation of the lands. 

I agree with the Senator that intensive agriculture is prefer- 
able to sheep growing, or cattle growing, or horse growing, or 
anything of that kind, although I am a firm believer in diversi- 
fied employments and diversified industries. I- do not believe 
we should blot out any industry because it may have had a few 
years of drawbacks and may have decreased in importance. 

I wish to say that, so far as the State of Nevada is concerned, 
while congratulating the Senator upon its great prosperity, I 
certainly am very sorry to hear that he considers all the sheep- 
men under indictment, and that the sheepmen of Nevada are 
the lowest of any workingmen on earth. That is not true, I may 
say, of other States. So far as the State of Wyoming is con- 
cerned, the men who work on the sheep ranches will compare in 
intelligence and education with other workers. In fact, we 
have a great many college graduates who have herded sheep. 
It is a healthful avocatlon, and a great many indulge in it. I 
must say also that I regret a little that all the Senator’s figures, 
‘and largely his conclusions, are those of the Tariff Board, 
which he himself discredits. 

I desire to give notice that on to-morrow, if agreeable to those 
in charge of the pending bill, I shall address the Senate on the 
subject of sheep and woolgrowing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The notice will be recorded. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, in the first place I wish to 
state that I used the word “indictment” as meaning one with 
regard to whom something was being investigated. I did not 
mean to imply that the sheepmen were criminals. I simply 
used the word in the sense I have stated. 

As to the character of the labor I must nfaintain what I have 
said before with regard to it. 

Mr. WARREN. In the mining of coal in my State it is true 
that we have to depend very largely upon foreign labor. Quite 
a proportion of that is uneducated labor and that which we 
might consider of the lowest “lower” class. Is not that true of 
most of the industries of the Senator’s State? 


TRIBUTE TO LABOR. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as I was going on to say, I 
must contend, because I have proof of it, that in the State 
of Nevada practically all of our sheep herders and nearly all of 
the laborers engaged in the sheep industry are Basque herders, 
imported from the Pyrenees Mountains especially for that pur- 
pose, who speak very little of the English language and rarely 
ever declare their intention to become citizens of the United 
States. I do not say that for the purpose of attacking those 
people; I have nothing on earth against them. But it becomes 
necessary to refer to the fact in a comparison of those who are 
benefited and those who are injured by certain industries. 

As to the employment of foreigners in other branches of labor 
in my State, I wish to say that the other foreigners who are 
engaged in labor in the State are engaged principally in min- 
ing; not coal mining, for we have none, but hard-rock mining. 
There are no higher class laborers than miners. All of them 
are union miners. All of them stand for union wages. They 
are all capable, intelligent workers, and every one of them 
declares his intention to become a citizen of the United States 
just the minute the opportunity is offered to him. There is no 
comparison whatever between the ordinary foreigner and the 
Basque sheep herder from the Pyrenees Mountains. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we have listened to a very 
important and a very illuminating discussion of the subject 
of free wool. I have noticed during the entire discussion the 
absence from the benches on the Republican side of nearly all 
of the Republican Senators. With the exception of the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brany], the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow], and the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser], who are practically always in their seats, and a 
few other notable exceptions, the speaker has addressed empty 
benches on that side. I wish to call attention particularly to 
the fact that the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH], 
who the other day directed the attention of the country from 
this floor to a similar situation when the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow] addressed the Senate upon an equally important 
subject, has not been present at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from 
Colorado was not in the Chamber yesterday when I called 
attention to the fact that during an important debate there 
were just two Senators on that side of the Chamber present. 


Mr. THOMAS. I was not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For about one hour and a half we had the 
privilege of looking into the eyes of only two distinguished 
Senators on that side of the Chamber. It grieved me very 
much and I called attention to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I regret anything that oc- 
eurred here that would in any manner grieve the genial and 
lovable Senator from the State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I said what I did just now, not in any com- 
plaining mood but merely to call attention to the fact that a 
similar criticism uttered upon the floor of the Senate a few 
days ago, and I think a just one, was a criticism which, at 
times, is equally applicable to both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is right on that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrruax] has undertaken to prove by the Tariff Board report 
that it costs nothing, comparatively speaking, to produce wool 
in this country. He cites particularly the cost of wool in the 
State of Washington. I simply wish to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the report made by the Tariff Board as to what it 
does cost to produce wool in this country, and not in any one 
little particular spot that has a few sheep of one particular 
kind that are raised principally for mutton. 

On page 11 of the Tariff Board report I find the following: 


That in the western of the United States, where about two- 
thirds of the sheep of the country are to be found, the “fine” and 
“fine medium” wools 


an avi of at least 11 cents 
per pound, interest 8 e CES 


That if account is taken of the entire wool production of the coun- 
try, inclading both fine and coarse wools, the average charge against 
the clip is about 93 cents per pound. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, while the Tariff Board raises 
the average cost of producing wool in this country by includ- 
ing the cost of certain producers who are not pursuing a prac- 
tical method, the Senator does ot attack what I said with 
regard to the cost of producing wool in the State of Washing- 
ton, and that is what he said he got up for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not quite understand the Senator. I 
did not say that I got up to attack anybody. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understood the Senator to state that he 
was getting up to attack my quotations in regard to the State 
of Washingon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President; I did not say I was 
getting up to attack anybody. I simply said I desired to call 
attention to what the Tariff Board really did say as to what it 
costs to produce wool in this country, and cited the fact that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] had been quoting 
from the same report and had taken one State to show that the 
cost of wool in that one particular State was little or nothing. 
That is all I said. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I acknowledge that the aver- 
age cost is greatly increased over the State of Washington or 
the State of Nevada by what I was trying to explain were un- 
necessary costs in some of these States. I was trying to explain 
to the Senator and to the Senate that in the State of Washing- 
ton and in the State of Nevada, where the conditions are prac- 
tically similar to those in Montana and Wyoming, they could 
raise wool at a very small cost, and that there was no reason 
why the other States should not be able to do the same thing. 
I ean conceive that the average cost of raising fruit in this 
country might be made to appear so great in comparison with 
other countries that fruit could not be raised here, if we tried to 
raise pineapples and tropical fruits in hothouses in this country. 
If you should take that cost and throw it into the cost of raising 
apples, you would find the average cost of raising all agricul- 
tural products in this country so great that we could not com- 
pete with anybody in anything; and that is exactly the condi- 
tion with regard to the wool industry to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no part of this country 
that undertakes to grow wool where the conditions are not at 
least favorable for it. Wool can be grown in New Mexico or 
in Utah or in Wyoming or in Montana just as well as it can 
in Nevada. I believe the Tariff Board is right when it says: 

That tn the western part of the United States— 

That does not mean one State—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. It includes that State, though. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it includes that State— 


where about two-thirds of the sheep of the country are to be found 
“fine” and “fine medium” wools carry an average charge of at 
11 cents per pound, interest not included. 


If the Senator knows anything about the wool business, he 
knows that the fine and fine medium wools are the wools that 
are grown in the Western States and they are the wools that 
are called for by the manufacturers of this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, they seem to be called for 
with a very unprofitable demand, by the Senator’s own state- 


the 
least 
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ment. If he is right, why do not the people out there raise 
the sort of sheep from which both the mutton and the wool 
can be sold at a profit, instead of trying to raise some for 
which there is an immense demand and yet no profitable 
demand? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as concerns the few sheep that are 
raised upon the farm, to which no expense whatever is 
charged—I mean none is charged against their keep, since they 
are fed by the help around the barn—the cost is not to be 
compared With a great herd of sheep that run upon the public 
domain, where so much a head is charged for the feeding of 
the sheep during the season on forest reserves. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If there is one thing which has been 
clearly demonstrated by the members of the Republican Party 
in the last 20 years it is that the American white man can not 
compete with anybody in doing anything, and needs protection 
for everything. In view of the admission, for the sake of 
the argument, of this grand principle, I suggest that we go on 
with the matter of flax straw, which I believe is pending, and 
complete it. 

Mr. WALSH. Before we go on to that, Mr. President, I 
desire to say that if, in my judgment, it were possible to 
attribute to any language used by the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, in the address he has just delivered, the sig- 
nificance attached to it by the Senator from Wyoming in what 
he said was the characterization made by the Senator from 
Nevada of those engaged in the wool industry, I should feel it 
an imperative duty to join him in that protest. I stand here 
to attest, because I have been brought into intimate contact 
with them, the very high character.of the men engaged in the 
wool business and the sheep industry in my State. But I can 
not conceive how anybody could so distort the language used 
by the Senator from Nevada or give to it any such significance 
as that attributed to it by the Senator from Wyoming. 

We all understood perfectly well that the Senator from 
Nevada was characterizing, in the way he thought they de- 
served, the particular class of people who engage in the occupa- 
tion of sheep herders in the State of Nevada. He said nothing 
whatever concerning the character of those who were engaged 
in the sheep industry in that State. 

Likewise, I should feel it my duty to make some protest if, 
indeed, the Senator from Nevada had said that the sheepmen 
were under indictment. It is perfectly obvious that he did not 
Say anything of the sort. It seemed to me entirely proper for 
the Senator from Nevada to invite attention to the fact that the 
report of the Tariff Board and the statistics gathered by it are 
to be considered and weighed in connection with the obvious 
and indisputable fact that the information they got came from 
those who naturally are desirous of sustaining the duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where else could they get it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. It is a matter of no consequence as to where 
th. could get it or where they could not get it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will suspend. Recog- 
nition must be obtained from the Chair before they proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Nr. WALSH. I yield readily to the Senator from Utah, and 
I will answer his question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked the question, Where else could the in- 
formation be obtainc1 if not from the men who paid the bills 
and who knew exactly what tho cost was? 

Mr. WALSH. I am very glad to answer the Senator from 
Utah that it could not be obtained anywhere else, but that does 
not lessen to any degree whatever the fact that those things 
must be taken into consideration in arriving at the weight 
that is to be given to the information thus furnished. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I take issue with the state- 
ment that the information could not be obtained anywhere else. 
I think the information could be obtained somewhere else. I 
think it could be obtained from various sources besides the 
man who raises the sheep. I think you could obtain that in- 
formation from the employee much better than you could from 
the employer. I think you could obtain it from the assessors 
of the various counties, who watch those things and investigate 
those matters. You could obtain that information from the 
bankers in the various communities. I think it is a mistake 
to say that the only way you can get evidence of facts is to ask 
the man against whom you are trying to get the evidence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Nevada that, of course, you can find out what a herder 
is paid by asking him, but a herder does not know anything 
about what it costs to board him; a herder does not know 


anything about what it costs to run a sheep wagon; a herder 
does not know anything about what the losses may be, The 
banker does not know anything about what the sheepmen may 
get for their wool. The banker does not know what expenses 
the sheepmen must pay. He knows what interest they pay. 

I think the Senator from Montana was well within the truth 
in the statement he made. You can not know what the wool 
costs unless you get the information from the man who pays all 
the bills and knows exactly what he receives and what he pays 
out. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Republican Tariff Board seemed to go 
on that theory, because, apparently, they did not ask anyone 
except the man that was to be benefited by a duty on wool. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it having been clearly dem- 
onstrated not only that the American white man can not com- 
pete with anybody in doing anything, but that the most credible 
witness to be found is an interested witness, I hope we may 
now go on with the flax, hemp, and jute schedule. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Democratic 
Party succeeds in getting free hemp for its use some four years 
hence I should like in the meantime to protect the farmers 
of my State. I should like to keep the little tow mills running 
throughout the State. One farmer may make $50, another may 
make $100 or $150 a year on the little amount of flax he may 
haul to the mills. Therefore if the mills are closed he will 
necessarily lose that little sum. It means considerable to him; 
and before. it is voted away by the other side, I think at least 
we ought to haye the entire vote of the Senate. I therefore 
suggest the absence of.a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Suepparp in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Hollis Norris Smith, Ga. 
Sna Hughes Overman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee James Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Jones Page Smoot 
Bryan Kenyon Perkins Sterling 
Burton Kern Pittman Stone 
Catron La Follette Pomerene Sutherland 
Chamberlain Lane Ransdell Swanson 
ilton Lea Robinson ‘Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Saulsbury Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Shafroth illman 
Colt McCumber Sheppard ‘Townsend 
Fall McLean Sherman Walsh 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shields Warren 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shively Weeks 
Gore Myers Simmons Williams 


Mr. JAMES. My colleague, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BRADLEY] is detained from attendance here by 
reason of illness. He has a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. THORNTON] is unayoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The pending question is on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], which win be 
stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 272, page 83, line 12, after 
“dressed,” strike out “one-half of,” so as to read: 

272. Flax, not hackled or dressed, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On this amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACKSON], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonn- 
son], and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GoRMAN]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Works], and vote “ yea.” f 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. DELINGHAM ] and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Sıra of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrrn] 
is absent on important business. He has a general pair with 
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the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. I desire to haye 
this announcement stand for all votes to-day. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. Tuorwron’s name was called). 
My colleague IMr. THORNTON] is unavoidably absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Srrnrxsoxl, and there- 
fore I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to annonnce that my colleague [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] is necessarily absent, and that he is paired with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York IMr. Roor], which I transfer to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Tnonxrox], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oravzal. which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Varpaman], and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). When I 


voted a moment ago it escaped my recollection that I have a' 


pair with the Senator from Michigan {Mr. Surry] during his 
enforced absence from the city. I therefore withdraw my vote. 
if I were permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I desire to amnounee that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is paired with the 
junior Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Gorr]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 


HEAD] requested me to announce that be is unavoidably absent | Bacon 


and that he is paired, as just stated by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] is necessarily absent and 
that he is paired on this vote with the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcencock]. > 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 88, as follows: 


t YEAS—30. 
Brady Fall McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Gallinger c Sterling 
Bristow Gronna Nelson uth 
Burton Jones Norris Townsend 
Catron Kenyon age arren 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Penrose Weeks 
Colt Lippitt Perkins 
Crawford Lodge Sherman 
NATS—38. 
Ashurst James Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Kern Ransdell Smith. S. C. 
Bryan Lane Robinson Stone 
Chamberlain Lea Saulsbury Swanson 
Chilton Lewis Shafroth Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Sheppard Thompson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J Shields Walsh 
Gore Myers Shively Williams 
Hollis Overman Simmons 
Hughes 85 . 
2 NOT VOTING—27. 
Bankhead Dillingham O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Borah du Pont Oliver Stephenson 
Bradley off Owen Thornton 
Burleigh Hitchcock Poindexter TiNman 
Ciapp Jackson Vardaman 
Culberson Johnson Root Works 
Cummins Newlands Smith, Md. 


So Mr. McCumper’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee to strike out para- 
graph 272. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The effect of this amendment being to 
place that item upon the free list, I think there should be a 
yea-and-nay vote. I ask for a yeéa-and-nay vote upon that one 
proposition. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Jackson], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Maine 
IMr. Jounson] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when-his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braptey] and withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Porxpexrer’s name was called). I 
again announce the necessary absence of my colleague IMr. 


Potnpexter] and his pair with the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen]. 


Mr. REED (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smiru] during his absence 
from the city, and therefore I withhold my vote. I make this 
announcement for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DIL- 
LINGHAM] and withhold my vete. 

Mr. "THOMAS (when his name was called). I again trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senater from New York [Mr. 
st to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. TuorNreN] and vote 

en.“ 

Mr. RANSDELIL. (when Mr. Txornron’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. THORNTON] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired on this vote with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roorl. If my colleague were present and permitted to vote, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

‘The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I again transfer my pair with the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] to the junior 
Senator from Mississippi IMr. VaArpAmMAN], I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRISTOW. I again make the announcement as to the 
absence of the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunts] and 
that he is paired with the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcneock]. I wish this announcement to stand for other roli 
calls to-day. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—37, 
Ashurst James Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Sa — oe 
Chamberlain wis Shafroth ‘Thames. 
Chilton Martin, Va. — gA Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Shiel Waish 
yers Shively Williams 
Gore Overman Simmons 
Hollis Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
Hughes erene Smith, 
NAYS—30. ` 
Brady Fall McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Gallinger McLean St 
Bristow G rri Nelson Suther and 
Burton Jones Norris Townsend 
Clark, w. Ta Bol Pear Weeks 
a 0. en rose ¥ 
It r Lippitt ‘kins ee 
wiord Sherman 
NOT VOTING—238. 
Bankhead Dillingham Newlands Smith, Md. 
Borah u Pont O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
| Bradley if Oliver Stephenson 
Burleigh Hitchcock Owen Thornton 
Cla; Jackson Poindexter Tillman 
rson Johnson Reed Vardaman 
Cummins Kern Root Works 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
The next amendment of the committee was to strike out 


| paragraph 273, in the followings words: 


273. Flax, hackled, known as dressed line,” 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I propose to amend the paragraph so that 
it will read as follows: 

273. Flax, hackled, known as “ dressed line,” 3 cents per pound. 

I only desire to say, not asking for a roll call on this amend- 
ment, that it is the old rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was to strike out para- 
graph 274, in the following words: 

274. Tow of flax, $10 per ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On this amendment I should like to have 
some information from the chairman of the eommittee or the 
Senator in charge. I have prepared an amendment which I 
will read, and I ask the Senator's attention to it. It is to make 
the paragraph read as follows: 

274. Tow of flax, used generally for upholstering and insulating, for 
refrigerators and rator cars, paper and twine, and not used 
generally for weaving, 820 per ton. 

Mr. President, this is the particular paragraph that interests 
us more especially in my State, and the three Northwestern . 
States producing flax and flax straw, than any other paragraph 
in this particular schedule. We are not attempting in any way 
by offering this amendment to interfere with a reduction of 
tariffs according to your pregram on any character of fabric, 
but where the fiber is so short that it can not be used for 
weaving purposes to advantage, and is used generally for the 
purpose of packing or insulating, for refrigerator cars, for 
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making paper and some character of twine—it is not used for 
binding twine—where no one of the general public would be 
benefited by it, where it cheapens nothing to the ultimate con- 
sumer, where it destroys an industry without any general ben- 
efit, we feel that the inđustry of agriculture in general, which 
has been attacked all along the line by this bill, might be spared 
this final blow. 

I should like to ask the Senator, if he will be kind enough to 
give me the information, what is to be gained by putting flax 
fiber on the free list, so far as it relates to this short-fibered 
tow, which can only be used for the purposes which I have 
mentioned? 

It may be that in the draft of the amendment which I have 
made it will not exactly fit what I expect to accomplish, but 
if it does not it can be easily corrected either on the floor or in 
conference. I am seeking by this amendment to keep open the 
little tow mills in my State, and I am seeking it with the belief 
that no one will be injured by keeping them open and that the 
farmers of my State will be benefited thereby. 

I will be glad to have the Senator in charge of the schedule 
give any reason why we should not be protected on this par- 
ticular character of flax fiber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, unless my memory fails me, 
and it is becoming somewhat confused, the Senator from North 
Dakota asked this question yesterday and made exactly these 
remarks, and I made a stagger at a reply to the best of my 
ability, and I thought we might have left it there. 

But tow of flax is a by-product of hackling, and it is used in 
the manufacture of the cheaper grades of yarn known as tow 
yarn. What sort of cloth tow yarns enter into I do not know, 
but they enter into something. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will 
allow me—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am excluding all kind of yarns and 
including only that tow which can not be used for spinning or 
weaving and will not be so used. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I want to say to the Senator he is 
not doing anything he thinks he is doing, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well, if I have not in the language 
used reached my desires, I hope the Senator will assist me in 
correcting it so that it will accomplish what I wish to accom- 
plish. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I really confess that I decline the offer to 
assist because I do not know precisely what the Senator wants. 
But tow of flax, as I said, is a by-product of hackling, and it 
is used in the manufacture of the cheaper grades of yarn known 
as tow yarns in the trade. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that once 
before this stuff was put upon the free list, and that was in 
the Wilson law. Under the Wilson law, with it on the free list, 
only 1,7114 tons were imported into the entire United States. 

Now, I want to call the Senator’s attention to the price per 
ton of the sort of tow that was imported. My object in doing 
that is to let him know that the sort of tow he is trying to 
protect is not the sort of tow that is imported at all, The sort 
of short-fibered tow to which the Senator is referring, which 
enters, as the Senator says, only into cushions and upholstery 
and refrigerating cars and all that sort of thing, was not im- 
ported into the United States at all, even when tow of flax was 
upon the free list; but the tow of flax which was imported into 
the United States was a tow of flax out of which these yarns 
are made, the unit value of which, if I can get the attention 
of the Senator from North Dakota, because it is useless to 
attempt to answer his question unless he listens to the reply 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to assure the Senator that I am 
listening intensely, and I am gathering every word that he says. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On the contrary, I saw you gathering a 
great deal of some other sort of misinformation from the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My ear was turned toward the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, the average unit of that sort of tow 
that was imported when it was upon the free list was $152.50 
per ton, and the sort of tow that you are talking about is 
worth $18 to 20 per ton, by your own statement, showing that 
it was a different thing. In 1905 the average price of it was 
$183 per ton, and under the Payne tariff law, in 1911, the aver- 
age price per ton of this stuff that. was imported, tow of flax, 
was $157 per ton, and in 1912 it had risen .to $188 per ton. 

This stuff that the Senator is talking about, that is not fit 
to make yarn out of at all, is not going to be imported if you 
put it on the free list, and if you put a bounty on it you would 
have difficulty in getting it imported, unless you paid a pretty 
heavy bounty. The sort of tow that we are trying to get on 


the free list is tow that does enter into certain yarns for weav- 
ing a certain product, and the sort of tow the Senator is 
talking about they do not make yarn out of at all. 

I do not know anything about your peculiar product except 
what you have told me, but from what you have told me all 
you can do with it is to make cushions, for upholstering, and I 
believe for refrigerator cars, and things of that sort. 

I have tried to answer this question once before to the best 
of my poor ability. I do not know what sort of tow yours is, 
except that it is worth $18 to $20 a ton, and this tow that we 
are talking about was imported last year at $180 a ton, and the 
duty was paid into the Treasury at the rate fixed at that time. 
There were 1,325 tons of it imported, and the duties collected 
were $26,516. The sort of tow which was imported and the sort 
of tow we are trying to get imported in still larger quantities is 
the sort of tow out of which certain yarns are madé for use in 
the textile industries of the country, and by the admission of 
the Senator from North Dakota his tow is not that sort of tew. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The great trouble with the answer of the 
Senator from Mississippi is that he insists on answering a ques- 
tion that I do not ask and he does not answer the question that 
Ido ask. I have not asked him anything about why he should 
not exclude the fiber that is used for spinning purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nor have I said a word about the fiber. I 
was giving the Senator the figures upon the tow, and I was 
telling him what the tow was used for, to wit, to make certain 
yarns. He said his sort of tow is not used to make yarns at all. 
Therefore I was telling him that the sort of tow that would 
come in would not be any kind of tow that would compete with 
his kind of tow. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that the Senator is mistaken. Read 
the paragraph. It says: 

Tow of flax, $10 per ton. 

Now, that includes all kinds of tow of flax. It is not limited 
at all to the particular kind that is used for weaving, and so 
forth. It now includes the short-fibered flax that is used for 
other purposes. It is nevertheless tow of flax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is put upon the free list by this para- 
graph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will try once more, and if I fail this time 
I want to confess my inability to use English. What I at- 
tempted to say was that when we put tow of flax—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will reach that part of it 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Which, of course, includes all this tow 
upon the free list, when we come to the actuality of the importa- 
tion the sort of tow of flax that has been imported and will be 
imported is not the sort of tow of flax the Senator means. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The great trouble with the Senator is 
that he does not wait until he gets the full answer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Therefore your question as to why we want 
to admit the importation of tow which does not enter into yarns 
and does not enter into textile fabrics falls to the ground, be- 
cause our object is to permit the importation of the sort of tow 
that does make yarn and does enter into textile fabries. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will be a little patient and 
allow me to finish my reply he will ascertain that there has 
been an answer to his suggestion; but I can only reach one 
part of it at a time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I made no suggestion. I was trying to 
answer the question of the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The first proposition is that there are 
now—I do not care what there was 20 years ago—there are 
to-day two kinds of flax tow that are being used in the United 
States. One is used for a certain purpose, that of packing or 
insulating refrigerator cars, for upholstering, to a small extent 
in making paper, and probably to a less extent in making wrap- 
ping twine. That is one of the kinds of tow that is being used 
in the United States to-day. The other kind of tow—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield to the Senator as soon as I 
have finished. ö 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The other kind of tow that is being used 
in the United States is a long-fibered tow, which can be used for 
spinning into yarn and for weaving into different characters of 
fabrics. The paragraph of the bill which puts flax tow upon 
the free list covers both. 

The Senator says that when we had the articles named in the 
same paragraph practically on the free list, we still did not 
import any of the kind of tow that is used for insulating, and 
so forth. Will the Senator tell me when we first to use 
that kind of tow in the United States? Will the Senator tell 
me when the first tow mills that began to use, and were put in 
operation to use, this particular kind of tow were established 
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in the United States? My conviction is, although I will not 
speak definitely, that there was not a tow mill of this kind in 
the United States or in Canada at that time. We used for in- 
sulating our refrigerator cars at that time charcoal, sawdust, 
and other similar substances. 

It has been found that we can make the short-fibered flax 
tow, and we thereby make a better insulator, and it can also be 
used for other purposes. Therefore, within the last 20 years, 
I would say within the last 15 years, this kind of a product has 
come into general use for the purposes which I have mentioned. 
It was not in general use during the operation of the tariff law 
of which the Senator from Mississippi has spoken. While it 
was not imported at that time, because there was no use for it 
in the United States, to my knowledge, and while it has not 
since been imported, we are using it; and because we have had 
a tariff that was practically prohibitory of importations is no 
reason why it will not be imported when we place it upon the 
free list. 

As a matter of fact, however, it has been imported, and there 
has been a case before the Treasury Department for some time 
in regard to the importation. I do not know whether or not 
it has been settled, but I know a number of shipments came in 
from Canada under the name of broken flax straw. They 
gave it that name to differentiate it from the hackled straw, 
so that it might come in under a $5-per-ton duty, rather than 
the $20-per-ton duty provided for on hackled straw. The ap- 
praisers allowed it to come in at the $5-per-ton duty. A case 
was made before the Treasury Department and an appeal taken 
from the decision. That appeal, I believe, is now pending. So 
it has been and it can be brought in, and if it has been brought 
in under a $5-per-ton duty, certainly it will be brought in in 
very much larger quantities upon a free-trade basis. That is 
the reason why I am seeking to protect this new article of use, 
and by its protection keep open the little mills in the three 
northwestern States I have mentioned, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota says that this article will be imported. I do not know 
whether it will be or not. That fact is in the womb of the 
future; I will try to put the matter in a different shape. It 
either will be imported or it will not be imported; that is a 
certainty. If it will not be imported, the Senator has been 
talking about an anticipated injury which will not exist, an 
injury to a special interest engaged in this particular business, 
and constituting perhaps not one-tenth of 1 per cent of the people 
of the United States. If it will be imported, then it will cheapen 
insulating and refrigerating, and that will be a great benefit 
to everybody, and also to modern science and modern industry. 
At any rate, that is our view of it in the alternative, and we 
are willing to vote upon it and to stand by what we do, rather 
than merely by what we say. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if it is to be sustained 
upon the ground that closing up the mill to the farmer will be 
a benefit to science by reason of its being a benefit to the manu- 
facturer of refrigerating cars and refrigerators, I am willing to 
go to a vote upon that proposition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, everything that cheapens 
insulating, everything that cheapens refrigeration, helps rot 
only science and transportation, but it helps the entire people, 
all of whom have interest in insulating and in transportation. 
Of course the Senator from North Dakota knows as well as I 
do that the railroads do not pay for the tracks, that they do not 
pay for the coaches, that they do not pay for the steam engines, 
that they do not pay for anything except in the first instance, 
but that in the long run the people pay for them. The Senator 
understands that the companies that are refrigerating and in- 
sulating do not pay for refrigerating and insulation except in 
the first instance, and that in the long run the people pay for 
it. The cheaper it is the better for the people. So I shall rest 
satisfied. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have expressed my serious 


doubt that the manufacturers of those refrigerator cars will |. 


sell them cheaper because of the little benefit that they have 
gained and the little benefit that the farmers now have from 
their flax. The Senator thinks they will, but I co not think so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why does the Senator say “the farmers”? 
When the Senator says that, he would have somebody believe 
that he means the farmers of the United States. I dare say 
that not one-tenth of 1 per cent of the farmers of the United 
States, even as farmers, are interested in this. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I could probably, Mr. President, pick out 
four-fifths of the several items that are taxed, which it is con- 
sidered ought to be taxed even by this bill, and find that not 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the population is engaged in their pro- 
duction, but a great many of these one-tenths of 1 per cent make 
the whole, and we have got to consider all of the industries 
together, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Upon that amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator from North Dakota offer 
an amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offered an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not know whether the vote was to be 
taken on the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota or on the committee amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would suggest that the amendment be 
again read, as some Senators did not hear it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the words proposed to be 
stricken out in paragraph 274 by the Committee on Finance it 
is proposed to insert: 


274. Tow of flax used generally for upholstering and insulating, for 


refrigerators and refrigerator cars, paper and twine, and not gen- 
erally for weaving, $20 per ton. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). Again 


announcing my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Oxtver] I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VanDAMAN ] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). With the same 
announcement as that I made on the previous ballot I will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce the transfer of my pair with the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. O’GorMAN] to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Burtercu] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brapiey] to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Tuornron] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrul. I do 
not see him in the Chamber, and so I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Nevada IMr. NEWLANDS] 
to the junior Senator from California [Mr. WorxKs] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” I will let the announcement of the change 
of pairs stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Pornpexter’s name was called). I 
desire again to announce the necessary absence of my colleague 
[Mr. POINDEXTER]. He is paired with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. I make this announcement and will let it 
stand for the remainder of the dax. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrn] and 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
again announce my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. DizizincHAM] and withhold my vote. If I had the privi- 
lege of voting, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Noor] and withhold my vote. If I had the privilege of voting, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. THornTon’s name was called). 
I again announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Tuornton|. He is paired on this vote with the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Braptey]. If present, my colleague would vote 
“ nay.’ 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHEN- 
son], and desire that this announcement shall stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I . the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has not 
voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator from Arkansas is not recorded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Brady Crawford Smoot 
Brandegee Hallinger MeCumber Sterling 
Bristow Gronna McLean ‘Townsend 
Burton Jones Nelson Warren 
Catron Kenyon Page Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Penrose 
Colt Lippitt Perkins 


NAYS—37. 
Ashurst Kern Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Lane Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Lea Robinson Stone 
Chamberlain Lewis Saulsbury Swanson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
Gore yers Shields s 
Hollis Norris Shively 
Hughes Overman Simmons 
James Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—32. 

Bankhead Dillingham O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 

rah du Pont Oliver Stephenson 
Bradley Fall Owen Sutherland 
Burleigh Goft Poindexter Thomas 
. Hitchcock Reed Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Root Tillman 
Culberson Johnson Sherman Vardaman 
Cummins Newlands Smith, Md. Works 


So Mr. McCuumrr’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee and the Democratic majority of the House of 
Representatives, who are supposed to be close to nature and to 
have caught something of the aroma of flax and flax straw, 
saw fit to put a duty of $10 per ton on tow. The Democratic 
majority of the Senate in caucus have placed flax tow upon 
the free list. I am about to attempt, by means of another 
amendment, to bridge the chasm between the Democracy of 
the House and the Democracy of the Senate by providing for 
a duty of $10 per ton on tow of flax, applying only to that char- 
acter of flax which can not be used for weaving. I therefore 
offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. * The amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrrrary. In lieu of the amendment proposed by the 
committee striking out paragraph 274, page 83, line 15, it is 
proposed to insert: 


274. Tow of flax used generally for upholsterin: 
frigerators and Ls p gel cars, paper, and tw. 
erally for weaving, $10 per ton. 


The VIOH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators seconding the demand 
will indicate it by raising their hands. [After counting.] In 
the opinion of the Chair, the demand is not seconded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Chair to put the request again, 
so that the Senate will understand the question, for I do not 
think Senators are paying careful attention at all times. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
demands the yeas and nays on his amendment. Is the demand 
seconded? 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Otrver], I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Again trans- 
ferring my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMan] to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH], 
I vote “yea.” 3 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). On account of 
my general pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brap- 
LEY] I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMIrH]. 

Mr. SMITH: of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM], and for that reason withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, RANSDELL (when Mr. THORNTON’S name was called). 
I again announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
THORNTON] and ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. Repeating my announcement on the last 
ballot as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I inquire whether the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted. 
ged VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 

s not, 


and insulating for re- 
e, and not used gen- 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I withhold my vote on account of my 
pair with that Senator. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Sxıru] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Brady Crawford Lod, Sherman 
Brandegee Gallinger Me ber Smoot 
Bristow Gronna McLean Sterling 
Burton Jones Nelson ‘lownsen: 
Catron Kenyon Norris Warren 
Clark, Wyo, La Follette Penrose eeks 
Colt Lippitt Perkins 
NAYS—36. 
Ashurst Lane Ransdell Smith, Ariz 
con Lea Reed Smith, Ga. 

ryan Lewis Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Saulsbury Stone 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Shafroth Swanson 
Fletcher Myers Sheppard ‘Thomas 
Hollis Overman Shields ‘Thompson 
Hughes Pittman Shively alsh 
James Pomerene Simmons Williams 

NOT VOTING—32, 

Bankhead Dillingham Kern Smith, Md. 
Borah du Pont Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Bradley Fall O'Gorman Stephenson 
Burleigh Goff Oliver Sutherland 
glapp Gore Owen Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock age Tillman 
Culberson Jackson Poindexter Vardaman 
Cummins Jobnson Root Works 


So Mr. MoCumsBer’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The next vote will be on the adoption of 
the amendment proposed by the committee. The amendment 
would place this product upon the free list. It is very impor- 
tant to my State, and I will ask the indulgence of the Senate 
to have a record vote, assuring the Senate that I will not ask 
for the yeas and nays on any remaining items of this schedule. 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the committee 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the committee, on which the Senator from North 
Dakota demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to say a word 
before the vote is taken. I find on inquiry that the product 
about which the Senator from North Dakota has been speaking 
has been construed by the board of appraisers, and they have 
held that it is not hackled flax, but that it is flax straw. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to correct the statement 

Mr. SIMMONS. I mean the character of the material which 
the Senator has been discussing as used in refrigerator cars 
and for stuffing furniture, horse collars, and the like. It has 
been decided by the board of appraisers that that material is 
simply run through a machine containing corrugated rolls which 
have the effect of breaking up the straw and rendering it pliable, 
so as to fit it for use in stuffing furniture, and so on. They 
have held that that is not hackled flax or tow of flax, but that 
it is flax straw, and dutiable under the present law at $5 per 
ton. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I feel it incumbent upon 
me to correct the error of the Senator in two respects. 

The material I have been discussing heretofore that came un- 
der paragraph 273 as hackled flax is that which comes from the 
mills in my State and in Minnesota. The Senator has referred 
to the decision in a case that I referred to a short time ago, 
where some broken straw was brought over from Canada. In 
other words, it involved a sort of halfway process between the 
breaking with the separator and the breaking and the separation 
in the tow mill, because the tow mill does more than the mere ` 
breaking. It simply severs to a considerable extent a portion 
of the pulp, and that is finished by knives on the machines in 
the East that take it up. So what the Senator refers to is not 
that which is covered by the preceding paragraph, and this 
vote is not upon that at all, but it is upon the tow itself. l 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the-roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OLIVER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as on previous ballots and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same transfer of pairs as on the last vote, I vote ‘‘nay.” 
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Mr. KERN (when his name was called). Because of my 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], I 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrz!] 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
withhold my vote, being paired with the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. If at liberty to vote, I should 
yote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I repeat the 
announcement made on the last vote, make the same transfer, 
and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am informed that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] has not voted. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I wish to withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 27, as follows: 


YHAS—35. 
Ashurst Lane Ransdell Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Lea Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Lewis Saulsbury Stone 
Chilton Martin, Va Shafroth Swanson 
Clarke, Ark, Martine, N. J. 1 Thomas 
Fletcher yers Shields Thompson 
Hollis Overman Shively Vardaman 
Hughes Pittman Simmons Walsh 
James Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—27. 
Brady Crawford Sherman 
Brandegee allinger M. ber Smoot 
Bristow ronna McLean 8 
Burton Jones Nelson Sutherland 
Catron ree Norris ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Page Warren 
Colt ppitt Perkins 

NOT VOTING—35S. 

Bankhead du Pont O'Gorman Stephenson 
Borah 11 Oliver Thornton 
Bradley of Owen illman 
Burleigh Gore enrose veeks 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Poindexter Williams 
Clapp ackson Reed Works 
Culberson Johnson Root 
Cummins ern Smith, Md. 
Dillingham Newlands Smith, Mich. 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 83, to strike out all of paragraph 275, in the following 
words: 

275. Hemp, and tow of hemp, one-half cent per pound; hemp, 
hackled, known as “line of hemp,” 1 cent per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 276, page 83, lines 
18, 19, and 20, to strike out “not finer than 5 lea or number, 
15 per cent ad valorem; if finer than 5 lea or number and yarns 
made of jute.” 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, I should like to get some in- 
formation from the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
on this paragraph. Is there not a considerable quantity of jute 
used in the manufacture of binding twine? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I really do not know. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thought perhaps the Senator had that in- 
formation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I have not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I see from the handbook that during the 
- year 1912 there were imported 1,256,000 pounds of single yarns 
made of jute not finer than No. 5 lea or number, and that 
114,000 pounds of finer quality were imported. I take it that 
the Committee on Finance does not intend to tax the binding 
twine that the farmer uses to bind his grain and place all the 
articles which he produces on the free list. I know full well 
that paragraph 423—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Binding twine is on the free list. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; paragraph 423 provides as follows: 

423. All binding twine manufactured from New Zealand hemp, ma- 
nila, istle or Tampico fiber, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture of an 
two or more of them, of single ply and measuring not exceeding 600 
feet to the pound. 

I will say to the Senators on the other side that that does not 
include all binding twine. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 


Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHIVELY. We were informed in the course of the con- 
sideration of the bill that there is absolutely none of this article 
used in the manufacture of binding twine. It is not used for 
that purpose at all. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was asking for information, for I know 
that in my State a considerable quantity of what was known as 
jute twine was used some years ago. It was labeled as jute 
binding twine. May I ask the Senator who has this schedule in 
charge for what purpose this article is used? I observe that a 
large quantity is being imported, and I should like to know for 
what purpose it is being imported and for what manufacture it 
is being used. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator wish to know for what 
purpose these single yarns of jute are imported? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One class of them, the coarser class, is be- 
ing imported for the purpose of making heavy jute fabrics, and 
the other class for the purpose of making finer jute fabrics and 
cloth. Single jute yarns enter into burlap, among other things, 
when they are a very coarse number. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was under the impression that this article 
was being used in the manufacture of binding twine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it seems not. I had forgotten what 
the Senator from Indiana mentioned. Probably I was not 
present at the time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I think I can advise the Senator that jute 
yarn is the raw material of burlaps. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not only of burlaps, but—— 

Mr. WALSH. Of all kinds of jute fabrics; and I desire to 
say to the Senator from North Dakota that he will find binding 
twines generally on the free list under the provisions of para- 

ph 423. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I have just read the paragraph; but I 
wish to say to the Senator from Montana—— > 

Mr. WALSH. I have not finished. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I am quite familiar with binding twine, and that para- 
graph 423 does not include all kinds of binding twine. 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota, and to the other Senators also, that the language of 
paragraph 423, as far as that goes, is the same as the language 
of paragraph 507 of the present act, which reads: 

Binding twine: All binding twine W from New Zealand 
hemp, manila, istle or Tampico fiber, etc. 

The language is the same. So os paragraph 423 does not 
include all kinds of binding twine. It was because the com- 
mittee apparently was led into an error by the provisions of 
the existing law. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Senator from Montana why the 
farmer should pay a duty on binding twine that runs more than 
600 feet to the pound? 

Mr; WALSH. I do not know. I supposed that measured the 
binding twine. 

Mr. GRONNA. It does not. The Senator from Moutana will 
find that there is binding twine running 700 feet to the pound; 
that is, if manufactured of pure manila. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the Senator's remark? I did 
not catch it. 

Mr. GRONNA. My statement was that you will find binding 
twine that will run more than 700 feet to the pound, if the 
twine is manufactured from pure manila. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That has nothing to do with this. 

Mr. GRONNA. It has this much to do with it, that the para- 
graph places a limitation upon it. It provides that twine which 
measures not more than 600 feet to the pound shall be placed 
on the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the Senator means the free list? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When we get to that we will deal with it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was trying to deal with both at one time. 
When the farmer buys his twine he has to deal with both the 
purchase price and the question of paying for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator pleases, paragraph 276 re- 
lates to single yarns made of jute not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this section. That has nothing at all to do with 
binding twine. Binding twine is in paragraph 423, upon the 
free list. When we reach that, if the Senator can show us 
any mistake we have made about it we shall take pleasure in 
either recommitting it for consideration or correcting it here. 
But that paragraph is not now under consideration. 
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Mr. GRONNA. I realize that; but my attention was called 
to paragraph 428 by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That does not deal with jute at all. Para- 
graph 423 has nothing to do with jute. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that it may be jute, or it may be something else. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to my colleague first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must insist that the 
Chair shall haye a little something to say about this matter. 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Montana ? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
league from North Dakota? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, Mr. President; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply desire to say to my colleague 
that some years ago jute was mixed with sisal in making bind- 
ing twine. Just as to what extent that has continued, I have 
no information. I am also informed that some years ago bind- 
ing twine was made entirely of jute; that is, some kinds were 
made of jute. Whether that has been continued up to the 
present time or not, I am not prepared to say. But I wish to 
say to my colleague that this bill would be out of Democratic 
harmony if, after placing the farmer’s product upon the free 
list, it did not tax the same product when he has to buy it back 
in twine or in-some other form. 

Mr. GRONNA. I now yield to the Senator from Montana if 
he desires. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to invite the attention 
of the Senator from North Dakota to the fact that paragraph 
423 contains exactly the same limitation that the present law 
does in relation to length. I am entirely satisfied that it was 
the purpose of the Finance Committee to put binding twine, 
without reservation, upon the free list. “Apparently, when the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was framed there was no information before 
the Senate that jute was employed in the manufacture of bind- 
ing twine at all; neither was it suggested, apparently, that the 
limitation “not exceeding 600 feet to the pound” was not an 
entirely proper limitation. If the Senator has any information 
to the effect that that will not include all kinds of binding 
twine I trust he will present it, because I shall be glad to join 
him in asking the Finance Committee to make the appropriate 
change. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Montana and 
to the Senate that I have on many occasions measured binding 
twine and weighed it, and I know of my own knowledge that 
there is binding twine that runs more than 600 feet to the 
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Does the Senator yield to his col- 


und. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. - Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to state to the Senator from North 
Dakota that the Senator from Montana is entirely right in 
stating that the Finance Committee intended to place all kinds 
of binding twine upon the free list; and if any information is 
brought to our attention to show that it is manufactured out 
of jute, or, as the Senator from North Dakota says, that it 
sometimes runs more than 600 feet to the pound, we shall be 
glad to make the change so as to carry out the purpose we had 
in view. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was quite sure of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will let us go on now 
with the paragraph we have under consideration; and when we 
reach the paragraph in the free list dealing with binding twine 
we shall be glad to take up the matter with the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota permit me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If binding twine was ever made partially 
or altogether of jute, the reason why it is not now made of it 
is palpable, because under the Payne-Aldrich bill all, binding 
twine was placed upon the free list; that is, binding twine 
made out of New Zealand hemp, manila, istle or Tampico 
fiber, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture of any two or more of 
them. As a consequence, of course, people would have been 
stupid to import jute for binding twine or jute yarn when they 
could get better binding twine free of duty. As far as that is 
concerned, binding twine might be made out of cotton. If you 
are going to put upon the free list everything that could pos- 
sibly be turned into binding twine you will have to put certain 
grades of cotton upon the free list, as well as jute. Binding 
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twine might be made out of flax. You would have to put flax 
yarns upon the free list.. It might possibly be made out of 
hemp. But the framers of the Payne-Aldrich bill met the diffi- 
culty in the language I have stated, so that the farmer could 
get free binding twine without disrupting the cotton and jute 
and flax schedules; and he gets it. The only thing we did was 
to leave out the proviso which the Payne-Aldrich bill carried. 

If it shall turn out that binding twine does measure more 
than 600 feet to the pound—and if the Senator says he knows it 
of his own knowledge, of course it is a fact—then when we get 
to that paragraph we might very easily strike out the language 
“not exceeding 600 feet to the pound.” But we could not agree 
to put single jute yarns upon the free list just because they 
might possibly be used for binding twine any mpre than we 
could put certain cotton yarns or flax yarns upon the free list. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator calls attention to the fact that 
the Payne-Aldrich bill placed a certain duty on jute, but he 
forgets that it also placed a duty upon what is called by that 
side of the Chamber raw material. It is true, as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has said, that twine may be and is manu- 
factured out of flax, and I believe it is being manufactured out 
of jute. I believe a certain quantity of jute is being used in 
the manufacture of twine. I can see no reason why the farmer 
should pay a duty on his twine because there is a little jute 
in it, when nearly all of his products have been placed upon 
the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But he will not import binding twine and 
will not buy binding twine with jute in it if he can get bind- 
ing twine equally good or better without jute in it and at a 
lower price. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have seen the time when the farmer was 
compelled to buy the kind of binding twine that was being 
offered him, and that condition confronts the farmer almost 
every year. The twine, as the Senator from Mississippi knows, 
is being controlled by trusts, by cordage companies, by the 
International Harvester Trust. Why do you wish to place a 
duty on the farmer’s binding twine when you are placing his 
products on the free list? I ask the Senator from Mississippi 
that question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My answer is very plain. We are not 
placing a duty upon the farmer’s binding twine at all. On 
the contrary, we are continuing it upon the free list, where we 
found it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; that is true. The paragraph in the 
pending bill is, I understand, the same as the one in the 
present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But, Mr. President, the Senator fails to 
recognize the fact that the paragraph we are dealing with 
now—276—simply provides for “single yarns made of jute, 
not otherwise specially provided for in this section.” ‘That is 
all we are dealing with now. The Senator from Mississippi 
very properly says that we can not amend this paragraph as 
to put jute yarns on the free list simply because possibly some 
jute may be used in making binding twine. It is a different 
article altogether that we are dealing with in this paragraph. 
It is single jute yarns, not used for binding twine, not made for 
that purpose at all. 

I trust the Senator will let us act on this particular para- 
graph now and withhold his contention about the free-list para- 
graph until we reach it. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, it is not the intention of the committee to put bind- 
ing twine on the dutiable list? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the committee has had no such inten- 
tion; but putting a duty upon single jute yarns will not put 
any duty on binding twine. That is the question we are deal- 
ing with now. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. Suppose, then, in this paragraph 
we add the words “not used for binding twine.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. It says “not otherwise specially provided 
for”; and if, when we come to the free list referring to this 
particular item, we should make some change, it would be 
“otherwise specially provided for.” 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from North Carolina 
if it is provided for anywhere in this section. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I am not able right now to point out the 
paragraph referring to it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Paragraph 423. 
= ep SIMMONS. If that is so, paragraph 423 does provide 
‘or it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Paragraph 423 does not mention jute, how- 
ever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do I understand the question to be whether 
jute binding twine is anywhere upon the free list? Is that the 
question? 
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Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it is not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from North Dakota has not 
asked that question, but of course that is a direct answer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was that the Senator’s question, as I have 
stated it? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then that is the answer. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not think jute is now used 
in binding twine. At an early day they did use a little Ken- 
tucky hemp and some jute. We have done so in Minnesota. 
We started in 1890, and the manufactory of binding twine was 
our State prison. It has proved a great success. We began 
in the first instance to manufacture it from hemp—plain Ken- 
tucky hemp. The twine proved a failure. It was clumsy and 
knotty and would not work well on the machine, and in a year 
or two it was abandoned. Our State had to throw away the 
machinery and get a new plant and a new outfit. To-day and 
for many years past, since we have had the new outfit, our 
binding twine is made at the State prison from the materials 
described in the paragraph on the free list. 

The very best twine is made, of course, from pure manila. 
It costs high. Then there is another grade that is made partly 
from manila and partly from sisal grass or Central American 
tampico grass. Then there is some cheaper kind made from 
inferior grasses; but I do not think that now any kind is 
manufactured from jute. Perhaps in some cases there may be 
a little. 

Our twine plant in the State of Minnesota has proved a 
wonderful success. I think we are manufacturing now at the 
rate of 30,000,000 pounds a year. It is furnished to the farmers 
in carload lots at a little over cost. It is furnished to the 
dealers at a little less than that, but with the proviso that the 
dealers must not exact more than 1 cent a pound profit. Our 
State prison twine has been the great regulator of prices in 
Minnesota and has held down and checked the price of the 
Harvester Trust. In fact we control the price of binding twine 
in the State of Minnesota by the State prison twine, as we 
call it. AN our farmers are hungry for it and take all they 
can get. Sometimes they can not get enough and they have to 
buy some from outside dealers. 

I am not aware that they use any jute or have used it for 
years in the manufacture of that twine. I do not think the 
farmers will use it. I think, speaking from the standpoint of 
a farmer, it would be a good plan to prevent them from using 
jute in binding twine, because that would give them a very in- 
ferior, worthless quality. 

I have made these remarks to bring to the attention of 
Senators who come from agricultural States what a reform 
they can effect if they will follow in the wake of the State of 
Minnesota and set their State prisons to work manufacturing 
binding twine, and in that way become entirely independent of 
the trust and furnish the farmers cheap binding twine. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, I 
simply want to add to what the Senator from Minnesota has 
said that North Dakota is also manufacturing twine at its State 
prison and that it has been a success and a factor in regulating 
prices to the farmers. 7 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Utah allow me to add 
one word that I omitted to say when on my feet before? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator from North Dakota is 
right. 

The best binder twine made from manila hemp runs more 
than 600 feet to the pound. It runs as high as 700 feet. I 
think when you come to that article in the free list if you in- 
tend to give the farmers free binding twine you should eliminate 
that limitation of 600 feet to a pound. You should either elimi- 
nate it or make it, say, 800 feet to a pound. I think that is 
your purpose, and when you come to that I trust you will make 
that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the inconsistency of this schedule. I will begin 
with the item in paragraph 276 and follow the yarn of that 
paragraph to the finished goods. Paragraph 276 provides that 
“single yarns made of jute, not otherwise specially provided 
for in this section,” shall pay a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 
That is irrespective of the size or number of the yarn. 

The next step of manufacture and the next process that 
single jute yarns are used for we will find in paragraph 288. 
That paragraph provides that “plain woven fabrics of single 


jute yarns, by whatever name known, bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, printed, or rendered noninflammable by any 
process,” shall have a rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, That is 
just the same as the single yarn, irrespective of size. The ad 
valorem duty is exactly the same, and in order that it carry a 
ne of 20 per cent it must be bleached, dyed, colored, and so 
‘or 

Now turn to the free list, paragraph 416, and we find on the 
free list: 

Plain woven fabri 
not bleached, dyed, ol e — Bringen 53 
mable by any process, nor in any manner loaded so as to inerease the 

t per yard; waste of any of the above articles suitable for the 
manufacture of paper, 

In other words, Mr. President, the single yarn itself carries 
20 per cent ad valorem. If made into cloth and is bleached, 
dyed, painted, or stained it carries but 20 per cent ad valorem. 
If that same yarn is made into buriap and not bleached, dyed, 
stained, printed, or painted it goes on the free list, while the 
yarn that the burlap is made from carries a duty of 20 per cent. 

That is the history of this one item. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A history without a map? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can so designate it if he wants 
to. That is the fact as to the working of it. Does the Senator 
think it is a proper or a consistent way to make a tariff bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perfectly proper, but not consistent, and 
now I will explain in a few minutes why it is not consistent, as 
soon as the Senator finishes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will gladly listen to the Senator now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will give the history of it if the Senator 
is through with the geography now, and the map of it. Is the 
Senator through? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this is one of the illogicali- 
ties of this bill, if I may frame that word. It is one of the 
inconsistencies of the bill. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Did the Senator say one of many incon- 
Sistencies? > 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not. I said one of them, and there 
are not many. 

Now and then men are led, when they have common sense, 
into doing a proper thing inconsistently rather than to be 
stubbornly stupid in doing a consistent thing. As this bill came 
over from the House of Representatives it had cotton bagging 
made out of jute upon the free list. I for one as a southern 
cotton planter could not afford to stand here in this presence 
and give the southern cotton planter the cloth for cotton bag- 
ging free of duty while the cloth for sacks for the grain and 
the bagging for the wool of the western farmer bore a duty. 

We concluded that if we were going to put the cloth for the 
southern farmers’ cotton bagging upon the free list we should 
put the cloth for the western farmers’ grain sack and for the 
western farmers’ wool bags upon the free list. We therefore 
put these plain woven fabrics as described in the free list in 
paragraph 416 as an amendment to that part of the paragraph 
which put bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics 
suitable for covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of 
jute, jute butts, and so forth, upon the free list. That led us 
into this situation which we had to meet, not as logicians and as 
Yogic choppers but as practical men. 

We either had to take the cloth for the cotton bagging off of 
the free list and deprive the southern farmer of that advantage 
or we had to put the cloth for the wrapping of the western 
farmer’s product upon the free list. Then the question con- 
fronted us, Where are you going to go after you do that? Shall 
you go back then and take the duty off single jute yarn because 
both cotton bagging and these bags of burlap are made out of - 
single jute yarn? Then we were confronted with the fact that a 
lot of milis in this country are making single jute yarn. 

Now, we have given them free jute, or, rather, they already 
had it under the Payne-Aldrich law, and so we concluded it was 
better to be illogical than perhaps to close those people down. 

Then when we came to the next paragraph to which the Sena- 
tor referred, which is paragraph 288, plain woven fabrics of 
single jpte yarn, not suitable for wrapping grain or for wrap- 
ping cotton either, we came to the conclusion that if the jute 
was free and if the duty on the single yarns made of jute was 
20 per cent, that would, even from a protectionist standpoint, be 
a sufficient duty upon the plain woven fabrics for the man who 
made them. 

The Senator asked whether we thought that was a proper 
thing to do. That depends. We have listened to nothing here 
for a week except howlings after howlings about being unfair 
to the farmer and discrimination against him. Now, when we 
reach a case where we discriminate for him—and this is a real 
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discrimination, the so-called discriminations against him are 
alleged discriminations, because we have reduced in dollars and 
cents the duties upon manufactured products more than we 
have upon agricultural products, and the allegation of dis- 
crimination is arrived at only by the percentage route, which 
is a very deceiving one—when we come to where we have 
discriminated in favor of the farmer we are charged with lack 
of logic, and we frankly confess it. 

Mr, SMOOT. There is no need of being inconsistent in this 
matter at all. It is cured very easily, indeed. If the Senator 
will allow me 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I will yield to the Senator just long enough 
for him to tell me how he would cure it, unless he took the duty 
off of single yarns made of jute altogether and put them on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, tell me now. 
purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Single yarns made of jute run from a coarse 
yarn down to a fine yarn, as the Senator knows. Now, if the 
Senator wanted cotton bagging and burlaps upon the free list, 
and they haye been put upon the free list, and have a con- 
sistent tariff from the jute yarn to the finished product, he 
would have provided in this paragraph that all single yarns 
made of jute up to a certain number—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What number? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say offhand. 
look it up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We did not try to look it up. We found 
nobody could tell us, offhand or any other way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator within an hour what 
number it ought to be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish you would; I would like to have 
the judgment of an expert. We tried to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could have been done very easily. There is 
no doubt about it. I do not want to say right offhand without 
haying the information that would make it absolutely accurate, 
just exactly what it is, but the Senator knows that burlap used 
to make grain bags and cotton bagging that covers cotton con- 
tains certain sizes of jute yarn. Both are staple articles, made 
in many parts of the world and in the same way ; weigh wherever 
made about the same per pound. It would have been very easy, 
indeed, to make jute yarns used in burlap for grain bags and 
cotton bagging free, and in so doing make this a consistent 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator says he can tell us how. 
tried to find out how. There were men before us who were 
manufacturing burlaps. There were men before us who were 
importing burlaps, and I asked several of them about this very 
matter. 

Now, we could do it as to cotton bagging, and the House did 
make the distinction as to cotton bagging; that is to say, this 
stuff where there is an excess of 16 threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, and weighing not less than 15 
ounces per square yard. Then I asked if anybody could give 
me a number of threads or any other line of demarcation that 
would discriminate and differentiate, dividing bagging suitable 
for woolsacks and for grain bags from the other sort of 
burlaps. I wish I had known that the Senator from Utah was 
an expert upon this matter. I would have sent for him and 
maybe I would haye gotten the information, but we did not get 
it from anybody else. 

Moreover, we knew, as men of common sense, that one sort 
of burlap would hold corn, and that a finer sort of burlap to 
hold wheat or oats or barley or rye would have a closer tex- 
ture, be more closely woven, while the burlap that wraps 
cotton you can stick your fist through, yet it is sufficient for 
that purpose. We then used this language so as to cover the 
stuff that they make woolsacks and grain bags out of: 

Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns by whatever name known, 
not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, printed, or rendered noninflam- 
mable by any process, hor in any manner loaded so as to increase the 
weight per yard; waste of any of the above articles suitable for the 
manufacture of paper. 

Then we left the other burlaps which were bleached or dyed 
or colored or stained or printed or rendered noninflammable 
upon the dutiable list. Our idea was to interfere with existing 
conditions as little as we consistently could, provided we gave 
the farmers all over the land free wrappings for their products, 
and provided we made a sensible and reasonable reduction upon 
the finished products of jute, flax, and hemp. The “ illogicality ” 
of it, if I may frame the word, is obyious to a school boy; it 
took nobody to discover that; we had known it already. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take the 
time of the Senate, because I want to get on with this bill, 


I will tell the Senator. 
I will yield for that 


I would have to 


We 
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but I bave simply called the attention of the Senate to this in- 
consistency. The Senator admits the inconsistency, and—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We can make it logical—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will permit me to finish, I will 
then yield to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We can make it logical by striking out 
the free listing of these two products, if anybody wants to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody has suggested anything like that. I 
would have been through before this, if the Senator had not 
interrupted me. The Senator admits that both the Senate 
and the House bills provide for cotton bagging on the free 
list and names the number of threads per inch and the size of 
those threads. There was no difficulty about that, and yet the 
yery threads that go into the cotton bagging are dutiable at 
20 per cent under this bill. There is no necessity for that. 
You could have taken those threads out without question, be- 
cause the free list particularily mentions what threads are 
meant, and that could have been done with burlap. That is all 
I wish to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the Senator would put single yarns 
made of jute on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not all of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You would put those threads of which cot- 
ton bagging is made upon the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and also cotton bagging. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator know how many factories 
in the United States manufacture the yarns out of which cotton 
bagging is made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then if they had to qutt, you would be tell- 
ing us that we had started a soup house somewhere and dis- 
charged a lot of laborers. What we did was to reduce the duty 
upon threads and yarns and to put these two particular products 
upon the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no earthly difference whether a man 
goes to the soup house because he can not make the yarn or 
because he can not make the cloth; the result would be exactly 
the same thing. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that he has not heard any complaint from me 
about the duty on grain bags. So far as my State is con- 
cerned—and I think the same is the case in the adjoining 
States—we do not use grain bags in any great quantity. We 
spout the grain from the thrashing machine into grain tanks, 
and then it is carried to the elevator or granary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are used for wheat, for barley, for 
oats, for rice, for rice flour, and other grains. 

Mr. SMOOT. And for wool. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And for wool. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely desire to say in connection with what 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] has said that 
the custom is quite different in my State, because there prac- 
tically all grain is sacked in the field where it is thrashed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was. in 
paragraph 276, page 83, line 21. after the word * section,” to 
strike out “25” aud insert “ 20." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 278, page S4, line 4, 
after the word “value,” to strike out “25” and insert “20,” 
and in line 5, after the word “number,” to strike out “30” 
and insert “25,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

278. Threads, twines, or cords, made from yarn not finer than 5 
lea or number, composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these 
substances or any of them is the component material of chief value, 
20 per cent ad valorem; if made from yarn finer than 5 lea or number, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 279. page 84. line 9, 
after the word “ number,” to strike out “15” and insert “12”; 
ond in line 10, after the word “number,” to strike out “25” 
and insert “20,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

279. Single yarns, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any 
of them, not finer than 8 lea or number, 12 per cent ad valorem ; 
finer than 8 lea or number and not finer than 80 lea or number, 20 
per cent ad valorem; finer than 80 lea or number, 10 per cent ad 
valorem ; ramie sliver or roving, 15 per cent ad yalorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 280, page 84, line 17, 
before the words “per cent,” to strike out “30” and insert 
25.“ 80 as to make the paragraph read: 


280. Gill netting, nets, webs, and seines made of flax, hemp, or 
ramie, or a mixture of any of them, or of which any of them is tha 
component material of chief value, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in paragraph 281, page 84, line 23, 
after the word “matting,” to strike out “24” and insert “2,” 
go as to make the paragraph read: 


281. Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or ut including mats and 
rugs, manufactured . round or split, or other ve le sub- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 282, page 85, line 2, 
after the words “(except cotton),” to strike out “35” and in- 
sert “80,” so as to make the paragraph read: ft 

„ mats, and rugs made of flax, hemp, jute, or 
iae, Bend ae fiber pee cotton), per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Paragraph 283 was read, as follows: 

283. Hydraulic or flume hose, made in whole or in part of cotton, 
flax, hemp, ramie, or jute, 7 cents per pound. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to call attention 
to the duty that is imposed by this paragraph on linen hy- 
draulic or flume hose. The duty in the existing law on the flax 


yarns from which they are made is 45 per cent and the duty |- 


on the completed article of hose is 15 cents per pound. In the 
pending bill the duty on the flax yarn has been reduced to 25 
per cent ad valorem and the duty on the finished article has 
been cut to 7 cents per pound; that is, the duty on the raw 
material of this product has been reduced less than 50 per cent, 
while the duty on the finished manufactured article has been 
reduced more than 50 per cent. Of course, it puts an abso- 
lutely undue burden on the finished article, and it is an im- 
proper adjustment of classification. I suppose, however, it is 
one of those illogical things demanded by common sense, of 
which there are so many in the bill, and that it is useless for 
me to attempt to get a proper adjustment of the duties. 

I merely call attention to it as another instance of carrying 
to the extreme the principle of giving protection to the foreign 
manufacturer. I ask that there may be printed in connection 
with my remarks, without reading, a letter relating to the 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

MALDEN, Mass., April 21, 1913. 
Hon. HEXxRY CABOT Lo 


DGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


of the Underwood 
items 283 and 287. 


compelled to close up our works and go out of business. 
We import single flax yarns on which the duty 8 was 45 


s which we im- 
port amounts to more than 7 cents per pound, so t we are actuall 
discriminated against In this country if this bill goes through as 
down in this copy. In addition to the unfavorable duty we are up 
against the coap and low labor of our foreign competitors who can 
outrun us for ir on this basis. 

We hardly believe that such an unfair proposition will go through 
Congress, but it certainly is up to our Representatives to see that we 
get a fair show to do business in this country. All we ask is an equal 
chance and no favoritism. The truth of our assertions can be verified 
by getting information from the customs in regard to the duty and 
prices of imported linen garn; and we certainly hope you will do what 
you can to aid us in getting a fair deal. If you think It advisable and 
will give us the names of the other Members of Congress and Senate, 
we will write them all a letter oe their cooperation. 

Hoping that you will see the unfairness of this proposition and that 
pe will assure us your cooperation in endeavoring to rectify this mat- 

and thanking you for your attention, we remain 
Yours, very truly, 


ow, Mr. 


CHAS. NIEDNER’S Soxs Co., 
Wa. NIEDNER, Treasurer. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to recur to para- 
graph 282 and to call the attention of the Senate to the words in 
line 2, “(except cotton).” Does the Senator from Mississippi 
think that those words ought to be there? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In what line? 

Mr. SMOOT. The words “(except cotton),” in line 2, page 
85. The Senator knows that the articles enumerated in para- 
graph 282 made of cotton are specifically provided for in para- 
graph 311 of the wool schedule. It does seem to me that there 
is no need of having the words “(except cotton)” in this para- 
graph, because cotton is taken care of, and these very items 
are covered by paragraph 311. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that same language was in 
the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And we took it for granted, as we did in 
many instances in connection with this bill, that where the 


language had been used in the old law the provision had prob- 
ably been adjudicated, and having been determined it was better 
not to disturb it, unless there were some good reason for dis- 
turbing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was put there because under the present law 
the method of assessing the duty is entirely different from that 
proposed in this bill, which puts the duty on an ad yalorem 
basis. I do not know that the words will de any harm, but 
certainly they will do no good. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If they will do no harm, let them stay in 
and let us go ahead. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in ' 
paragraph 284, page 85, line 9, after the word “ tapes,” to strike 
out 25 and insert “20,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


284. Tapes composed wholly or in part of flax, woven with or with- 
out metal threads, on reels, spools, or otherwise, and designed ex- 
5 use in the manufacture of measuring tapes, 20 per cent ad 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Secretary read paragraph 285, as follows: 


Peai k carpe — 
and cor 

and oak plank, 30 
valorem ; oilcloth A rE or printed 

; mats or rugs made of oilcloth, linoleum, corticine, or 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before leaving paragraph 285, 
and in connection with inlaid linoleum, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will remember that in the Dingley bill the words in- 
laid linoleum ” were first used, and from a month or two after 
the passage of that bill up to nearly the time of the passage 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill there was constant litigation over 
that term. I believe that if the expression “inlaid linoleum” 
is used again in this bill the same questions will arise; in fact, 
I have no doubt about it. I see the Senator shakes his head, 
but it has been decided that the wording in the present law 
takes in all of that class of linoleum which is known as and 
called “inlaid linoleum.” If the words of the present law, 
“the composition of which forms designs or patterns, whether 
inlaid or otherwise,” were used, litigation that ensued for 
years because of the use of the words “inlaid linoleum” 
would be obviated. While I am not asking for a change in 
duty, I feel positive that if that description is incorporated in 
the pending bill it will be better for the administration of the 
la 


W. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the case to which the Sena- 
tor refers is the United States against Hunter, in One hundred 
and twenty-seventh Federal Reporter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The case that I referred to, I think, was 
T. D. No. 30764; G. A. 7062. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is 20075, but it is on the same point. 
In this case it was held, affirming the circuit court and revers- 
ing the board decision, that so-called granite linoleum, made 
by spreading paste upon a burlap foundation and then sub- 
jecting the same to pressure, resulting in variously colored 
spots and masses, was not inlaid linoleum as that term is used 
in the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was granite and oak-plank linoleum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, in the case of the United States against 
Scott (T. D. 29208) so-called plank linoleum or oak-plank 
linoleum, made by running paste of two colors in stripes of 
equal width upon a burlap foundation, were found to be pro- 
duced by a different process from that employed in the manu- 
facture of inlaid linoleum and were held not to be dutiable as 
inlaid linoleum. The House inserted in this clause: 

Inlaid linoleum, 85 per cent ad valorem, 

Then in that paragraph this language is found: 

285. Linoleum, plain, stamped, painted, or printed, including corti- 
cine and cork figured or plain; linoleum known as granite 
and oak plank, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

So we mentioned it expressly in order to meet the decision. 
Now, it appears that this came about in the following way: 
Prior to the passage of the Dingley law there were only three 
kinds of linoleum known to the trade. One was plain linoleum 
made, by pressing a colored paste upon the burlap—the burlap 
is the back of all linoleum; secondly, printed linoleum, upon 
which the desired pattern was printed; and then inlaid linole- 
um, made by pressing several colored pastes into tke buriap. 
After the passage of the Dingley law two other linoleums be- 
came common in the trade; one was known as granite linoleum 
and the other was known as oak-plank linoleum, the process 
of making which I have just read from this decision. The lan- 
guage “inlaid linoleum” led to litigation under the old law, 
owing to the fact that this granite and oak-plank linoleum 
came into the trade later. Now, we have prevented the possi- 
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bility of future litigation as to the meaning of “inlaid li- 
noleum” by mentioning eo nomine granite and oak-plank 
linoleum; so that I do not see how any litigation in regard to 
it can come in the future. If we had merely repeated the 
language “inlaid linoleum” there might have been some law- 
suits—some litigation about it—though I do not see precisely 
how, because the courts have already settled the point at issue. 
At any rate, out of a superabundance of caution we name 
granite and oak plank. The courts have held that these two 
last—granite and oak-plank linoleums—were not inlaid linole- 
ums within the meaning of the Dingley law. So we haye given 
them by their own names this duty of 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my only aim in bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate is that immediately after 
the decisions to.which the Senator from Mississippi has re- 
ferred, and up to the time of the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, there were suits pending upon every conceivable technical- 
ity. It is for that reason that I have called the Senator's atten- 
tion to it. If the words “the composition of which forms de- 
signs or patterns, whether inlaid or otherwise,” were used, 
there would be no question as to the meaning or description. 
If the Senator does not care about accepting my suggestion, 
well and good, but I am positive those words ought to be 
inserted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think the language here used will 
cause litigation any more than that in the present law, though 
I do not know. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 287, page 85, line 23, after the word “ wholly,” to 
strike out “or in chief value”; on page 86, line 1, after the 
word “wholly,” to strike out “or in chief value”; and on the 
same page, in line 3, after the word “rubber,” to strike out 
“50” and insert “40,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


287. Bands, b belts, beltings, bin: cords, tapes, 
webs and webbings, all the egoing com wholly of hemp, 
or ramie, or of flax. hemp, or ramie and „ and not other- 
.. ̃ KK of DAX bem: or ERIE ec of Bax 
wearing appa com w. 0 or 
hemp, 5 ramie and rubber, 40 per cent si 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 288, page 86, line 5, 
after the word “known,” to insert “bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, printed, or rendered noninflammable by any 
process,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

33 FOT Myke K single pez yara, — Poa agree name 
a „ Colo! K dered 
meate Beir inne penn 20 per cent ad valorem. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment being agreed to, but I merely want to speak on the 
paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to this 
paragraph in connection with paragraph 290. This paragraph 
covers the fabrics of which the articles in paragraph 290 are 
made. What are commonly known as burlap and bags are covered 
by paragraph 290, burlap bags being made from burlap. The 
House seems to have had some faint conception of the fact 
that the duty on the completed fabric bore a certain relation to 
the raw material. They made the duty on the burlap 20 per 
cent and on the bags 25 per cent. The Senate committee, in its 
wisdom, has cut down the duty on the bags to 10 per cent and 
left the duty on the plain woven cloth 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The unbleached fabrics have been placed upon 
the free list. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood that bags were made of these 
plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns by whatever name 
known. Do I understand that they are made only of the un- 
bleached fabrics? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will notice the difference be- 
tween the two. Paragraph 288 covers the material when 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or rendered 
noninflammable, and paragraph 290 covers it when not dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, printed, bleached, and so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The material of which the articles men- 
tioned in paragraph 290 are made is on the free list in para- 
graph 416. 

Mr. LODGE. I have not examined paragraph 416- of the 
free list. If that has been done, of course that has made it 


right. ' 

Mr. SMOOT. That makes the differential between the bur- 
lap and the bag 10 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. That makes the differenfial. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will notice that the House 


Mr. LODGE. I see that an amendment has been made by 
the Senate to paragraph 416 in the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. They made a different differential, 
which makes the correction necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but it lowers the duty, in my judgment, 
far beyond the proper point. I desire in this connection, while 
I will not read it, to put in a statement in regard to the cost 
of these articles. Of course, this applies to the House pro- 
vision; but it gives the cost of the articles, and I should like 
to have it printed. I had overlooked the amendment in the 
free list which, of course, establishes a differential, as the 
Senator says. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the matter referred to will be printed. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Hon. Henry Canor LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: Permit us to call your attention to paragraphs Nos. 292 
and 294 of House bill No. 10, placing a duty of 25 per cent on both 
burlap and burlap bags. 

As manufacturers, we consider that in all fairness our product of 
burlap bags should carry a different rate than our raw material (which 
Is 8 for the reason that we are in competition with the manu- 
facturer Calcutta, where labor is the cheapest in the world. 

While we advocate a specific duty, the ad valorem rate of 25 per 
cent on og, Pee be no hardship, provided the rate on burlaps be 
reduced at to 174 per cent ad valorem. This is merely to equalize 
the difference in labor cost between India and the United States and 
allow us to oe to gaie with the mills in Calcutta. 


Bostox, April 9, 1913. 


are imported, chiefly from India. wing con 
now on a competitive basis in this riaria Sie ional, 
tories distributed throughout all portions of the United 


This bill actually advances the rate on burlap, which is unwar- 
ranted, as its use is general throughout the country for various 


Puff e 
ay we ask your careful perusal of the inclosed printed facts bear- 
ing on this subject? 

Trusting you will use your influence to have the item changed in 


the bill as ted, g you for the dera 
give to the 2 we have the honor to remain, RAE 
Yours, respectfully, 


H. & L. CHASE. 


New Tonk Crrr, January , 1913. ` 
To the honorable Committee on Ways and Means, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 


ENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned committee, representing 22 of 
cipal manufacturers of cloi 


t 8 
representing 10,000 workers, and through them 000 pendents, 
res but tly make the fol statement and recom- 
mendations in to paragraphs 352 and of the present tariff 


act, effective August 6, 1909: 
two or persons who will present this petition to you are 
but two or three out of approximately 10,000 persons employed in this 
industry; these 10,000 provide a livelihood for approximately 20,000 
ts. To transfer employment from any num of these 10.000 
workers to foreign labor would take away the means of livelihood from 
a corresponding number of consumers. here are approximately 30,000 
pie in the United States who are dependent upon this industry, and 

petition is made Informally in their behalf. 


ARTICLES DESCRIBED IN PARAGRAPHS 852 AND 354. 
The goods described in paragraph 352 are known in this country as 


burlaps. . 
The described in paragraph 354 are known in this country as 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


burlap 1 


As to paragraph 352: Any rate of duty between free entry and the 
rate under present law would be satisfactory to the bsg manu- 
facturers, 5 a proper differential were maintained between para- 
graphs 352 and 354. owever, it is the judgment of the bag manu- 
facturers that a moderate duty on burlaps forms a proper and sub- 
stantial source of revenue, without Injury to any industry; and, there- 
fore, that at least a portion of the present duty should be retained. 
Buriaps compete with coarse cotton cloth, and this is an additional! 
reason for maintaining at least a portion of the present duty. 

As to 8 4: The present differential between paragraphs 
852 and 854 should be maintained or increased and under no circum- 
stances should it be reduced. It is the equivalent, approximately, of 
three-eighths of a cent per pound (specific), or 6 per cent (ad valorem). 
This differential is already a competitive marginal duty, as proved in 
two ways: First, by a comparison of labor and wages in the United 
States and foreign countries, especially India, against which country 
12 per cent differential would not be too much; second, by the impor- 
tations of bags—roughly, 15 per cent of all those used in this country 
and with a tendency already for such importations to increase. 


RATES. 
At a meeting held in New York January 17, 1913, attended by the 


representatives of 12 n burlap-bag manufacturing concerns, it 
was the unanimous opinion that our first choice for rates would be: 


Cents 
Burl ph 252 ; per penni 
urlaps, paragra O Oa ee L ee ee a 
e Se SS er E | 
Based on Treasury statistics for elght years ending June 30, 1912, 
these rates would reduce the revenue: 
Under paragraph 352... -..._.__- =... ~=..._--... $1, 700, 000 
TIGIL PAFANTE DR BO oe ee en entertains — 120, 000 
Total —— 1, 820, 000 
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It was also the unanimous opinion that the duty on burlaps and 
burlap bags ought to be specific, and we understand that the collectors 
of customs, who are well informed on the point, would strongly favor 
a specific duty. 

The principal ports of entry for burlaps are New York, Boston, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and Portland, Oreg. If you would ask the 
Board of General 8 and the collectors at these five ports, we 
think they would unanimous in recommending specific duty for 
burlaps. It wonld save the Government and the importers an enormous 
amount of trouble and expense, and, we believe, would not harm 


anyone. 


But the extra trouble and expense of doing business under ad valorem 


duties are of less importance to us than would be 
from a reduction in the present diferential between 

d 354. We can 

valorem and specific duties if we must, and it 


ness, resultin; 


paragraphs 2 an 


the loss of our busi- 


with compound ad 


t alon; 
95 fs not of great impor- 


tance to us whether the duty on the burlap cloth is somewhat more or less 


than 1 cent per 
But we can no 
and 854 is reduced. A 
difference of 6 


und; that item would be chief. 
get along if the difference between paragraphs 352 
reduction in the. 

per cent now existing might mean our exterm 
and on no account should this difference be diminished. 


a matter of revenue. 


titive 


already small com 
ation, 


BAG MANUFACTURERS’ FIRST CHOICE For RATES OF DUTY. 


AS THE LAW NOW IS. 


Sec. 352. Plain woven fabrics 
of single jute yarns, by whatever 
name known, weighing not less 
than 6 ounces per square yard, 
and not exceeding 30 threads to 
the square inch, counting the war 
and filling, nine-sixteenths of 
cent per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem; if exceeding 30 and not 
exceeding 55 threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and fi A 
seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound 
and 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Src. 354. Bags or sacks made 
from plain woven fabrics of single 
jute yarns, not dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, printed, or 
bleached, and not exceeding 30 
threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, seven- 
elghths of 1 cent per pound and 


AS THE LAW SHOULD BE. 


Sec. 352. Plain woven fabrics 
of single jute yarns, by whatever 
name known, weighing not less 
than 6 ounces per square ae 
and not exceeding 30 threads to 
the cre inch, counting the w: 


square h, 
counting the warp and filling, 
seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound 
and 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Sec. 354. Bags or sacks made 
from plain woven fabrics of single 
jute not dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, printed, or 
bleached, and not exceeding 30 
threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, 14 cents 
per pound. 


15 per cent ad valorem. 


CHANGES IN IMPORTATIONS SHOULD THE ABOVE RECOMMENDATIONS BE 
FOLLOWED, 


There would be no material change in the volume of 9 
of burlaps or bags if the foregoing suggestions were follo „ because 
the present relation of burlaps and bags to competing articles would 
not materially altered. But if the present differential between bur- 
laps and bags were diminished it would undoubtedly result in in- 
creased importations of bags, with a corresponding reduction in —— 
In just such degree would American laborers engaged in this indus 

‘orced to compete for work in other lines. The only possible result 
of such a condition in this and other industries would be a general 
lowering of wages in this country. 

We wish to emphasize the statement that a considerable 
the burlap bags used in this country is imported from abroad, because 
the present difference between the rate of duty on bags and the rate of 
duty on burlap cloth is too small to enable the American manufac- 
turers to compete with Calcutta. The importation of these 
proves that the present difference Is not protective and is only com- 
petitive. Any uction in this difference would deprive the American 
manufacturer of the opportunity to compete with Calcutta. We under- 
stand your honorable committee wishes to establish competitive rates 
and does not intend, to deprive the American manufacturer of the 
0 5 to compete. e tfully urge you not to make any 
reduction in this difference, which is already too small to allow us to 

t more than a fair share of the business. Any reduction in this 

ifference would prevent us from holding that portion of the business 
which we are now able to get. 

We further recommend adhering to the present phraseology of para- 
graphs 352 and 354 as far as possible. Any radical change in classi- 

ca 
bill 


rtion of 


ion such as that contained in the so-called “ farmers’ free-list 
(H. R. 4413, 62d Cong.) would be confusing and possibly dis- 
astrous, without apparent advantage of any kind. The meaning of the 
present phraseology been defined by 15 years of entries. It should 
not be changed in its fundamental construction. 
Under House bill 4413, Sixty-second Congress, goods described ‘as 
follows would have been put on the free list: 
j5 gunny cloth, and all similar fabrics, materials, or cover- 
ings, suitable for covering and baling cotton, composed in whole or in 


part of jute, or any other materials or fibers suitable for cov- 
ering cotton, and burlaps, „or other materials suitable for 
ba g or sacking agricultural products.” 


The figures submitted for the present use of the Ways and Means 
Committee in a pamphlet entitled Tarif Handbook indicate that 
bed honorable body has no conception of the articles that might have 

given free en under the above classification. Not only would 
free entry have been accorded to the articles referred to in paragraphs 
352, 354, and 355, bat an indefinite, indescribable, incalculable quan- 
tity and variety of other materials now covered in other paragraphs 
of Schedules I and J and possibly even Schedule K. There have been 
rulings of the Board of Gene Appraisers regarding the onay of 
goods classified under the 3 suitable for, etc.,“ that indi- 
cate clearly the wide and dangerous and indefinite scope of such 
classification for tariff purposes, 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Our recommendations, then, are not so much requests for protection 
as they are protests against the abrogation of the present competitive 
duty, which we require in order to continue in business. dical 
changes In the classification or descriptive phraseology should be 
avoided if possible. 


Statement of average yearly importations (Ector eg cloth and burlap 
bags for 8 years ending June 30, 1912, 2 wing weight and value 
and the amount of duty under the present law compared with what 
the amount would be under the proposed change. 


[These figures were obtained from Treasury Lee statistics and 
are accurate and reliable. 


Burlap Burlap 
cloth. bags. 
WEIGHT. 
Average yearly imports during the 8 years ending 
Mc aie eas pounds. 351, 147,013 50,073, 223 
VALUE. 
Average yearly imports during the 8 years end 
WF = $21; 855, 107 $2,911,137 
Peace pe ‘api of — t dut; t hk W+ 
a pronn. rate 5, , 468 $874,811 
Ad valorem equivalent of rate now pro 55 16+ - 29.14 
Amount of duty as it would be un $3,511,470 $751, 098 
SAME ETO, o Fo a coc cs A I NA TS $1, 741, 998 $123,713 
Ad valorem equivalent of reduction in rate of d 
c 8+ 4+ 


1 Not exceeding 30 threads are inch. Para; h 332. 
2 Paragraph 354. iiSi aps 
SIZE AND EXTENT OF CLOTH-BAG-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 
This industry is generally considered a small one. It is neither 


small nor local. The following list gives the States in which the larger 
factories are located, with the number of such factories in each: 


to the statistics of manufactures of the United States, 
ensus, 1910, the cloth-bag-manufacturing industry (which 


RR SR ot ett Cll te ORO DO OO 


Accordin, 
Thirteenth 


= 7 — under “ Bags, other than paper") held the following pcsition 
n 2 


Number | Number | Rank ex- 


of in- ol in- pressed 
dustries | dustries | in per 
smaller. cent. 
In number of establishments 118 46 
In persons e in industry. 161 62 
In number employees. 138 5 
In number wage earners... .... 163 € 
e E A TEN E CTN E 164 i 
In Salaries DRM EAEE P ĩͤ v 140 54} 
In r . N I E 147 57 
C.. SRT IVENTI TA A 208 SI 
In value products made 191 7 
In value added by manufacture 148 58 
o . 158 lys 


It is clear from the foregoing that this indust 
ful consideration. It has n developed during the past half century 
under tariff laws favorable to its growth. It is clearly upon a com- 

titive tariff basis now. It deserves a continuation of that basis to 
ust the same extent that other industries are accorded it. 


REASONS WHY THERE SHOULD BE A DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN PARAGRAPUOS 
852 AND 354. 


The principal point of manufacture of burlap, which is the bag manu- 
facturers raw material, is in Calcutta, India. The Indian manufac- 
turers of burlap would like also to manufacture the bags. Enough, 
perhaps, is known regarding the difference in conditions of employ- 
ment, hours of labor, and wages in this country and in India to make 
unnecessary any further reference here. However, the following table 
may serve to make perfectly clear the fact that no difference in meth- 
ods or atmosphere or erani can, unaided by a protective duty, put 
American labor on a competitive basis with Indian labor. 


demands yor care- 


United 
States of | India. 
ica. 
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Fizures already given show that under the present differential there 
are importations of bags in considerable volume, and therefore that 
there is certainly no prohibition of 5 from abroad nor mo- 
nopoly for the American manufacturer in the present rates. 

It has always been assumed that the consumer of burlap bags is con- 
fined exclusively to those engaged in agricultural pursuits. This is 
entirely wrong. We do not disguise the fact that the farmer is. to some 
extent a user of burlap bags, but only to a very small extent. The 
grains and cereals from the Roeky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean 
are handled by the farmer in bulk, and only a very small quantity of 
bags is used in this section for the purpose of moving the crops. From 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific coast is moved partly in 
sacks, partly in bulk, though the tendency toward the bulk movement 
of grain is strong, and it is freely predicted that within a short time 
after the opening of the Panama Canal the Pacific slope will handle 
all its grain in bulk. Eliminating the Pacific coast, which we believe 
will soon be on a bulk basis, the farmer is a user of bags in a very 
restricted sense, largely as a consumer of the goods he buys, rather 
than of the goods he sells, and we do not see what mater benefit 
would result to him by a reduction in duty on bags which are merely 
used as covers for articles which he purchases. 

Furthermore, the products of this country for which bags are used 
as containers or conveyers are consumed aimost entirely at eon This 
is clearly shown by the eer apn 2 small “drawbacks” applied for 
upon bags exported filled with American product. 

It is clear, therefore, that, even if the removal of the present dif- 
ferential should result in a slightly lower cost of burlap to, the 
bag consumers of this country, it would not materially benefit such 
consumers, and the retention of the industry in this country is justified. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, therefore, we respectfully petition that, for the 
of this country, for the greatest good to the greatest number, and for 
the preservation of the industry which we represent, the present dif- 
ferential of 6 per cent between paragraphs 352 and 354 should be in- 
creased rather than reduced. ` 
Respectfully submitted. 
Everett Ames, chairman (Ames-Harris-Neville Co., Portland, 
0 ; Benjami sas (Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga.) ; Albert F. Bemis (Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). Committee, representing Ames-Harris- 
Neville Co., Portland, Ore: American Bag Co., Mem- 
his. Tenn.; Bemis Bro. ag Co., St. Louis, Mo.; H. & 
Chase, Boston, Mass.: H. & L. Chase Bag Co. St. 
Louis, Mo.; Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. 
Graffin Co., Baltimore, Mad.; Ð. 8. Halsted & Co., 
New York City; Hardwood Manufacturing Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Perey Kent Co., New York City; 
Mente & Co.. New Orleans, La.; Milwa Bag Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; Morgan & Hamilton Co., Nashville, 
T „J. N o, III.: W. C. Noon 
Bag Co, (Inc.). Portland, Oreg. ; Philadelphia Bag Co., 
.; C. H. Parsons Co., New York City; 
h & Co, Chicago, III.: Riegel Sack Co., 
„ J.: J. 8. Walker & Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Willard Bag & Manufacturing Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


` Paragraphs 332, $52, and 35}, present tariff law. 


Bos rox, Mass., February 7, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: This letter is sent with the purpose of supplementing the’ 


information supplied by the brief filed with the committee under 
Schedule I and printed on pages 3220 and 3221 of Tariff Schedule No. 
14, Hearings, ete, and under Schedule J, pages 3512 to 3516, Tariff 
Schedule No. 16, Hearings, ete., also in the hope of clarifyin the fol- 
lowing points regarding the tariff on cloth sacks that were left indefinite 
at the hearings before your committee January 22 to 25, inclusive: 

A. Selling methods. 

B. Use of cloth sacks by farmers, 

C. Comparative manufacturing costs, United States and elsewhere. 


Port A. 


There is no“ trust“ or combination of any kind, either for the pur- 
chase of raw material or selling of finished product, among the cloth- 
sack manufacturers of the United States. There is no “water” in the 
capitalization of this industry. In the distribution of the product there 
are no middlemen, Ninety-nine per cent of the product is sold by the 
sack manufacturers direct to consumers, 3 


Potnt B. 
Consumption of new sacks by farmers. 
j COTTON SACKS. 


Number produced and sold annuatly in the United States 600, 000, 000 
Number used directly for sacking agricultural products (or 


r ee BP SLO a par oe eT a ee 6, 000, 000 
Number “ commercially suitable” for sacking agricultural 
Diora ee SS . el one — 500, 000, 000 


It is clear from the above that there would be no material benefit to 
the farmer from placing cotton sacks on the free list, even if it were 
possible to do so without gross injustice to the manufacturers of cotton 
cloth and sacks. 


JUTE SACKS, 


Estimate of burlap sacks manufactured in United States of America and 
imported annually, also classification of same as to use. 


MADE AND IMPORTED, 


Burlap sacks manufactured annually in the United States. 450, 000, 000 
Burlap sacks imported annually, chiefly from Indla - 55, 000, 000 


qe een Ae Se 8 505, 000, 000 


CLASSIFICATION OF USE. 


Factory products: 

Bran and other mill stuffs_______.__-._ 200, 000, N00 
rtilizer __ 50, 800, 050 

Flour (mostly export) 28, 000, 000 
0 23. 000, 000 
Packing-house products. 10, 000, 000 

All other factory products 9, 000, 000 

380, 000, 000 


Farm_products: 
Wheat, corn, and oats (domestic sacks). 25. 000, 000 
Wheat (foreign sack) 50, 006, 000 
All other farm products(domestic sacks)_ 35, 000, 000 
All other farm products (foreign sacks) 
— 125, 000, 000 


Total factory and farm produetss 505, 000, 000 


The following table gives the production in 1912 of the three prin- 
cipal cereal crops of the United States, the rate of protective duty on 


are . 5 the present law, and the approximate amount of each crop 
| ed: 


Ss 
4.25 


It is clear from this table that over 95 per cent in volume of the 
three principal cereal crops of the United States is handled without 
sacking, only 21 per cent being handled in sacks of domestic manu- 
faeture, and 1} per cent in sacks of foreign manufacture. 
` Proportionately less of these cereals each year is sacked. It will 
probably be but a short time before 99 per cent of the three principal 
cereal crops of the United States is handled in bulk. 

Fully per cent of the agricultural products of this country which 
are handled in sacks (whole grains, see: potatoes, nuts, onions, etc.) 
— PIORA under the present tarif at a rough average of 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Inasmuch as only 5 cent of the agricultural products of the 
United States is sacked, and inasmuch as those products that are 
‘sacked have the benefit of a 25 per cent protective duty, wherein is a 
reasonable competitive duty on sacks any burden to the producer of 
agricultural products? 

The sack manufacturers of this country should be given the same 
measure of protection or competitive rates of duty as may be granted 
any other manufacturers. 

Pont C. 


COMPARATIVE MANUFACTURING COSTS, UNITED STATES AND ELSEWHERE. 


There were one or two inaccurate and very = statements made 
orally at the hearings on January 24 and 2 gp Doge cost of 
manufacturing burlap sacks in this coun: and e competin: 
country, India. Below find a statement of costs, the correctness o 
which we would be glad to prove if desired: 

Actual cost of making in the United States during the past year 
89,835,000 plain, unprinted paring: sacks, $5.49 per 1 000. 

Average charge by Calcutta mills over the cost of the burlap cloth 
for making bur! p sacks, as per quotations and purchases of June 8, 
1910, August 2, 1910, July 18 1911, and October 24, 1912, $1.60 per 


Difference against United States manufacture, $3.89 per 1,000. 

This difference equals 0.39 cent per ys. 

This difference equals approximately 0.52 cent per pound. 

This diference at lowest market price equals 10 per cent ad valorem 


maximum. 

—— difference at highest market price equals 5-per cent ad valorem 
minimum. 

This difference at average market price equals 74 per cent ad va- 
lorem average. 

It is clear from the above that the present differential of about 6 per 
cent ad valore or three-eighths cent per pound specific, is the mini- 
mum which would enable the manufacturer in this unuy to compete 
with India. Especially would this be true should a comparison be made 
between the necessarily high r cost of manufacturing on our Pacific 
coast, where the manufacturers of this country are at a very much 
greater disadvanta in competing with India and need a differential 
of 12 per cent. e figures given above as the cost in the United 
States are an average between factories operating in several different 
parts of the country. 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT AND CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The cloth-sack industry of the United States is properly conducted, 
and is as much entitled to fully competitive rates as any other 


industry. 
2. Only about 1 per cent of the cotton-cloth sacks is used for sack- 
the products of the farm, and not more than 25 per cent of 
the burlap sacks. 

3. Practically all farm products that are sacked are dutiable, and 
only 5 per cent of such products is sacked. The present duties on bur- 
laps and burlap sacks are in no sense a burden to the farmer. 

4. The present differential between burlaps and burlap sacks is the 
minimum permissible as figured from the average cost of manufacturing 
in this 5 the cost in foreign countries. 

The above data, in our judgment, still further support the rates rec- 
ommended in the brief of the bag manufacturers’ committee, found on 
pages 3,512 to 3,516, Tariff Schedules No. 16, Hearings, ete. (1 cent 
per pound on burlaps under par. 352 and 13 cents per pound on sacks, 
par. 354), and we further urge your favorable consideration of those 
recommendations. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

ALBERT F. BEMIS, 
President Bêmis Bro. Bag Co. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 289, page 86, line 9, after the word “flax,” to insert 
“hemp, or ramie”; in line 10, after the word “flax,” to 
insert hemp, or ramie”; and in line 12, after the word “ sec- 
tion,” to strike out “45” and insert “40,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

289. All pile fabrics, whether or not the pile covers the entire sur- 
face, composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which flax, hemp, or 
ramie is the pes ere material of chief value, and all articles and 
manufactures made from such fabrics, not specially provided for in 
this section, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 290, page 86, line 16, 
after the word “ bleached,” to strike out “25” and insert “10,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

290. Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics, of single jute 
yarns, not dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or bleached, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to that paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 86, at the end of line 16, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

Provided, That jute grain bags, known commercially as standard 
Calcutta 22-inch by 22-inch grain bags, shall be admitted free of duty. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
the situation to which this amendment applies. 

The amendment is intended to admit, free, wheat grain bags 
which are especially used on the Pacific coast. I think possibly 
the bags described in the amendment are used there alone. 
The situation is that most of the wheat that we export or ship 
out of the country raised in California, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington, must be shipped in sacks. Practically all of these 
sacks are imported from Calcutta. There are from six to seven 
and a half million made on the coast in two or three factories 
that are found there and in the various State penitentiaries 
where they have bag factories. In our State penitentiary we 
have one that supplies, I think, three or four million of these 
sacks a year. But in addition to what are produced on the 
coast we must import from thirty-five to forty or forty-five 
million of these sacks every year to handle our own crop. 

These sacks may be termed simply a vehicle of export because 
they are brought into the country for the sole purpose of sack- 
ing the wheat and carrying it out. The farmer must buy the 
sacks. When he sells his wheat he simply sells the wheat with 
the sack, and gets practically nothing for the sack, and it goes 
out of the country. For the next year's crop he must again im- 
port sacks and pay for the sacks, and then they go out carrying 
his wheat as a vehicle of export. Every dollar of duty placed 
on such sacks is simply that much of a tax upon the farmer for 
exporting his wheat. 

In the imports under this item it will be noticed that while 
there is some variation, they range along practically the same 
from year to year. For instance, under the Wilson bill, when 
they were admitted free, we imported over 41,000,000 in number ; 
and I see that in a note here it says these were bags for grain. 
So that that import represents practically what is covered by the 
amendment I haye offered. In 1905, when they had a duty of 
seven-eighths of 1 cent a pound, we imported 37,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They not only had a duty of seven-eighths 
of a cent a pound, but they had that plus 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that is true. There was an additional rate. 

I have found that the production of wheat in the Pacific coast 
States since 1896 has been practically the same. There has been 
some variation, a few million bushels, year by year; but the 
variation has been very much the same as the variation in the 
imports. In 1910, with the duty the same as it was in 1905, 
the imports were over 60,000,000. Then, in 1912, the imports 
went down again to 46,000,000, corresponding very nearly, 
though not entirely, to the variation in the production of wheat; 
and I think it will be found, also, varying with the manufac- 
ture of these bags in the factories on the coast and in the peni- 
tentiaries, 

Mr. SHIVELY. 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Under the Wilson bill, while bags were on 
the free list, the burlaps ef which the bags were made were sub- 
jected to a duty. Bags are taxed in the present law. If the 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 


Senator will observe, in this bill the material out of which the 
bags are made is placed upon the free list. 
Mr. JONES. I know; that is true. 


Mr. SHIVELY. The duty on the bag has been reduced to 10 
ber cent, and, of course, on all exports you will have the benefit 
of the drawback clause. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think the drawback applies where the 
sack is manufactured abroad and brought in here simply to 
carry out wheat in. It is not brought in and manufactured 
after it gets in here. The Senator from Massachusetts says 
that the burlaps were free under the Wilson bill as well as 
the bags. I am satisfied that we have never received the benefit 
of any drawback clause on the bags that are imported into 
this country, and I am satisfied we would not get it under this 
provision. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Will the Senator permit me a moment 
further? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. s 

Mr. SHIVELY. In section O of the administrative part of 
the bill there is n provision as follows 

Mr. JONES. On what page? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Page 268: 

That upon the exportati 
the “United States ie the pe y . 89 
upon which customs duties have been paid, the full amount of such 
duties paid upon the quantity of materials used in the manufacture 


3 uction of the exported product shall be refunded as draw- 


And so forth. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but these bags are not manufactured in 
this country to any extent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They will be now. 

Mr. JONES. I think not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We will show you. 

Mr. JONES. We can not compete with the Calcutta people. 
I am satisfied of that. With the differential under this bill 
our people can not compete. Under the Payne-Aldrich Jaw 
we had a greater differential than you are giving us now be- 
tween the duty on the burlap and the duty on the sack. The 
differential is greater than the differential that you allow here; 
so that we will not be able to manufacture these sacks. We 
ean not do it. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to make 
a brief statement? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to say, for the information of the 
Senator, that a member of the firm who are the largest manu- 
facturers of bags on the Pacific coast called upon me here 
while this matter was before the Finance Committee for con- 
sideration and assured me that if they were allowed the oppor- 
tunity they could and would make all the bags required for the 
entire supply of this country. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I met the gentleman, and I also met him 
when the Payne-Aldrich bill was up. I find that under the 


‘differential allowed by that bill he has not been able to increase 


his product to any considerable extent, if any, at all. So I am 
satisfied that our people can not produce these bags in com- 
petition with the Calcutta people so as to come anywhere near 
supplying the quantity required. Therefore I say that what- 
ever duty you levy on these bags is simply that much of a tax 
upon the farmer for exporting his wheat. 

You estimate that you will raise $320,000 revenue under this 
paragraph. That $320,000 is simply that much of a tax placed 
upon a vehicle of export used in exporting the farmer’s product. 
He can not possibly recover it in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow one question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. These bags, as I understand, are 
of a peculiar shape—a peculiar construction. They are not like 
the grain sacks that are used in the Eastern States? 

Mr. JONES. I think not at all. They are of a peculiar char- 
acter of construction, especially suitable for export. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And used only for the export 
business? 

Mr. JONES, Only for the export business. That is all they 
are used for, 

I offered an amendment to the Payne-Aldrich law when it 
was up, because it seemed to me there was no principle of pro- 
tection involved and that as a revenue proposition it ought not 
to be imposed on the farmer. Of course it was voted down; 
but I am glad to say that some of my Democratic friends voted 
for it at that time, who I hope will vote for this amendment at 
this time. Those who voted for it when the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was pending were Senators Bacon, BANKHEAD, CHAMBERLAIN, 
FLETCHER, Foster, Frazier, Gore, Hughes, Johnston, OVÉRMAN, 
OWEN, SHIVELY, Stone, and TILLMAN. 
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I really can see no justification for this tariff. I am satisfied 
that these facts and conditions probably were not called to the 
attention of the committee or of the members in caucus. But 
that is the situation. Our farmers must have these bags. They 
are not produced in our country, and I am satisfied that they 
will not be produced here. We can not compete with the Cal- 
cutta manufacturers of these grain bags. They are absolutely 
required in the export of our wheat. It does seem to me that 
an article brought into this country especially to aid us in ex- 
porting should not be burdened with a tariff. 

I hope the Senator in charge of this schedule will feel dis- 
posed to accept this amendment; or, if not entirely satisfied as 
to what should be done, I should be glad to have him pass it 
over and have it reconsidered by the committee, in view of the 
facts I have presented. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say to the Senator that I haye no 
objection, and after consultation with other Senators here we 
have no objection, to carrying the matter to the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I wish to say to the Senator, because 
it ought to be now said, on the record, that he is totally mis- 
taken about the condition under the Payne-Aldrich bill, as he 
will see if he will examine the differential. 

The tax under paragraph 352 of the Payne-Aldrich bill is 
nine-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound, and added to that 15 per 
cent ad valorem. Then, coming to section 354, which deals with 
bags or sacks, the rate of the Payne-Aldrich bill is seven- 
eighths of 1 cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. The 
only difference is the difference between sevemeighths and nine- 
sixteenths. = 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator will find that that is more 
than 10 per cent. I will look into that, however; and mean- 
while I am glad to have it go to the committee, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would have to be pretty cheap stuff. 

Mr. JONES. It is cheap stuff. It is only 3 or 4 cents a sack. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Seven-eighths, of course, is fourteen-six- 
teenths; the other is nine-sixteenths; and the difference between 
the two is only five-sixteenths. Now we have made free the 
cloth out of which these bags are to be made. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And we have reduced down to 10 per cent 
the duty, which under the Payne-Aldrich bill was seven-eighths 
of a cent per pound plus 15 per cent ad yalorem, and which 
under the Dill as it came to us from the House was 25 per cent. 
We have reduced it by 15 per cent. We came to the conclusion 
that if there were any people here getting this stuff and making 
bags and sacks out of it, we wanted to give them some little 
differential between the cloth and the bag or sack. We thought 
10 per cent was a very small one. We thought it was so small, 
in fact, that if the farmer was particularly industrious he 
would just get his supply of this stuff and cut it up and make 
his own bags out of it himself at less than these people would 
take the cloth and make the bag or sack out of it and let him 
have it; and we would disturb existing conditions that much 
less than we otherwise would do, while not granting anything 
above, really, a rather small revenue tax. The calculation is 
that we would get $320,000 a year for the Treasury out of it. 
Last year, under the Payne-Aldrich bill, $847,000 was covered 
into the Treasury from this source. 

Mr. JONES. The main argument urged against my amend- 
ment when the Payne-Aldrich bill was up was that it would 
bring no revenue. * 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was going to say that we reduce the 
revenue half a million; it may be over. 

Mr. JONES. I know the Senator has done that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We reduce it five hundred and fifty-odd 
thousand dollars. Of course, when it comes to throwing away 
a little revenue here, and a little revenue there, and a little 
more in the other place, it carries a small amount in each place; 
but when you get through with it you have got to make it up 
somehow. 

Mr. JONES. That is true, but if the conditions are as I 
have stated, and I am satisfied they are that way, I know the 
Senator realizes the injustice of placing a tariff upon the 
article. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I said was in defense of what we 
have done. But we will take the matter under consideration. 

Mr. JONES. I did not intend to criticize the action of the 
committee because I knew that was the purpose of it, and I 
applaud that purpose. I will be glad to let the amendment go 
over that the committee may give it consideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is the cost of the bags? 

Mr. JONES. The cost of the bags to the farmer himself is 
6 and 7 cents and up to 11 and 12 cents a sack, 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is the cost laid down in this 
country? 

Mr. JONES. The cost according to the items here I do not 
know. They claim that the Caleutta people can lay sacks 
down at abeut 7 cents apiece. K 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator want the actual cost as 
laid down at the port upon which they are appraised? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. z 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In 1896 it was 3.8 cents; in 1905, 4.7 
cents; in 1910, 4.8 cents; and in 1912, 6.3 cents per bag or sack. 

Mr. JONES. That is per pound? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the average unit. 
is given in pounds. 

Mr. JONES. The quantity is given in pounds, and that is 
per pound according to my recollection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is per pound. I do not know how many 
pounds it would take to make a sack. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that the sacks are imported for 
about 6 or T cents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the price at which they appraise 
the duty at the port? 

Mr. JONES. That is the price they import them at ordi- 
narily; they can do it at that price. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Government appraises them 
at so much a pound. Is that the way the farmers buy them? 
The Caleutta people sell them, I suppose, at so much a hundred. 

Mr. JONES. At so much a hundred sacks. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was trying to get at our real com- 
mercial value of the sack itself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In America? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In America. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not at the port of entry? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Well, at the port of entry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After the duty was paid? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. After the duty was paid. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I misunderstood the Senator. I did not 
understand that he was trying to get that fact. i 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was trying to get at what the 
farmers pay for the sacks. 

Mr. JONES. The amendment will go over, then. 

: Mr. SIMMONS. And let the Secretary proceed with the read- 
ng. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
the amendment is to be referred back to the committee? 

Mr. JONES. The amendment is to be referred to the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The understanding of the Chair is 
that paragraph 290 goes over, that the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington will be referred to the committee, 
and that the committee amendment will be agreed to. The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 292, 
page 86, line 25, before the word “fabrics,” to strike out 
“Plain woven” and insert Woven“; and on page 87, line 2, 
after the word “ cloth,” to strike out “35” and insert “30,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

292. Woven fabrics, not including articles, finished or unfinished, of 
flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or any of them is 
the component material of chief value, including such as is known as 
shirting cloth, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 293, page 87, line 4, 
before the word “woven,” to strike out “All” and insert 
“Damasks and all”; in line 6, before the word which,“ to 
strike out “of” and insert “into”; in the same line, after 
“which,” to insert “two or more of”; in line 7, after the 
word “substances,” to strike out “or any of them, is the com- 
ponent material of chief value“ and insert enter“; in line 
8, after the word “section,” to strike out “40” and insert 
35“; and in line 9, after the words “ad valorem,” to insert 
„woven figured upholstery goods, of which the component ma- 
terial of chief yalue is flax, hemp, or ramie, 35 per cent ad 
yalorem,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

293. Damasks and all woven articles, finished or unfinished, and all 
manufactures of flax, hemp, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, or into 
which two or more of these substances enter, not specially provided for 
in this section, 35 per cent ad valorem; woven fi upholstery goods, 
of which the component material of chief value is flax, hemp, or ramie, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next paragraph was read, as follows: 

294. Istle or Tampico, when dressed, dyed, or combed, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
who has this matter in charge to paragraph 423, page 130. 
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You have put there on the free list all binding twime manu- 
factured from New Zealand hemp, manila, istle or Tampico 
fiber, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture of any two or more of 
them, and so forth. Here in paragraph 294 you tax the prin- 
cipal one of these ingredients, the one that comes nearest to 
sisal grass. You put a 20 per cent duty on it when it is dressed 
or combed. Of course it has got to be dressed or combed 
before it is made into twine, and you put a burden on the bind- 
ing twine by putting on it this ad valorem rate of 20 per cent. 

I call your attention to it. If you mean to give the farmers 
free binding twine you certainly ought not to impose this duty 
on istle or Tampico. If you turn to paragraph 423 on the free 
list, you will find that it is one of the items that goes to make 
binding twine. It is the fiber which is produced in Central 
America, and it is said to be fully as good as sisal grass. I 
suggest to the committee, if you aim to give the farmer free 
binding twine you certainly ought not to tax his raw material 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think that binding twine 
is made of this istle after it is dressed and dyed? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think it is made after it is dyed, but 
of course it has got to be dressed or combed before it can be 
spun into twine. The first process is dressing it or combing it 
before you finish the twine. It would be all right if you limit 
it fo dyed. It is not dyed in twine. It is the words “ dressed or 
combed ” to which I refer. You ought not to put a tax of 20 
per cent ad valorem on it because it is one of the elements of 
which binding twine is made. If you intend to give the farmer 
any benefit of that material, you ought to eliminate the tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Paragraph 294 is identical—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yleld? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; I abandon the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg pardon; I thought the Senator 
asked me a question. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; I will answer the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I thought the Senator asked me a 
question. 

Mr. NELSON. No; I simply said to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, or whoever has the schedule in charge, if you intend 
to give the farmers free binding twine in good faith and give 
them the full benefit, you ought not to put a tax of 20 per cent 
ad yalorem on one of the main raw materials, so to speak, that 
enter into the binding twine. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Vermont will pardon 
me, will the Senator from Minnesota permit an interruption for 
a moment? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainty. 

Mr. PAGE. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me just 
a word? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator from Minnesota will find, I believe, 
that the farmers are not materially injured if they have the 
istle in the raw state. Istle in the condition in which we receive 
it under this paragraph of the bill is something that enters into 
the manufacture of brushes. 

I want to say that one of the leading industries of the little 
city of Burlington, in my State, is one which prepares istle 
for brushes. ‘This matter was thrashed out very thoroughly 
four years ago on the Payne-Aldrich bill, and it was thought 
by giving 20 per cent on that which had been combed you would 
protect that industry, whereas if you take it in free in the raw 
you will give the farmer practically all he needs. 

Mr. NELSON. But before it can be used in binding twine, it 
has to be dressed and combed. That is the first process. 

Mr. PAGE. But that can be done in this country without 
any difficulty. We can dress it and comb it here, On the other 
hand, if you permit it to be brought in, as I think the leading 
manufacturers of brushes and combs are in Belgium, they will 
send it in and compete with our people here who prepare the 
raw material for brushes. - 

I hope the Senator from Minnesota, before he attacks an in- 
dustry which is so important to Vermont, will look up and see 
if it is not fully protected when he gets the material in the rough 
for the farmers’ purpose. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am not attacking the indus- 
try, nor do I offer any amendment. I simply say to the Senators 
on the other side who have the bill in charge, that if they intend 
to give the farmers the full benefit of free binding twine there 
ought not to be any tax on this fiber. That is my view of it. I 
shall offer no amendment and make no obstruction or cause de- 
lay. I simply make it by way of suggestion to the other side. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this is one of the few things 
in which we have adopted bodily the language of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. The House adopted it. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I will say I 
have no doubt it is oftentimes dangerous to adopt the language 
of that bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no doubt about that; but if the 
Senator had listened to me for a moment, he would have found 
out why I made that remark and then his remark would have 
been unnecessary. This is one of the few particulars in which 
we adopted the language of the Payne-Aldrich bill in both para- 
graphs. The Payne-Aldrich law puts upon the free list— 

All binding twine manufactured from New Zealand bemp, manila, 


istle or Tampico fiber, sisal grass, or sunn, or a mixture of any two or 
mors of em. of single ply and measuring not exceeding feet to 


Then paragraph 359 of the Payne-Aldrich bill reads: 


Istle or Tampico, when dressed, dyed. or combed, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Now, notwithstanding the fact that this seeming incongruity 
to which the Senator calls attention existed in that bill, it 
neyer interfered in the slightest degree with the free admission 
5 binding twine, and therefore it will not interfere in the 

ure. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill, as follows: 

Schedule K. Wool and manufactures f 


Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask that Schedule K be passed over 
this afternoon and that we take up Schedule L. 

There are Senators who desire to be here when Schedule K 
is taken up and who are temporarily absent from the Chamber 
at this time. 


CaS VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule L will be proceeded 


The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at page 91, 
line 24. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was. in 
Schedule L, silks and silk goods, paragraph 319, page 92, line 
2, after the word “length,” to strike out “15 per cent ad va- 
lorem” and insert “30 cents per pound,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

319. Silk rtially manufactured from cocoons or from waste silk 
and not farther advanced or manufactu th 
and silk noils exceeding 2 inches in feast, „ sti 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 92, to strike out paragraph 
320, as follows: 


320. Spun silk or schappe silk yarn, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
And to insert the following: 


320. 8 silk or schappe silk yarn valued at not eraning $1 per 
30 valued 
the gray, if in singles, on all numbers up 


cent number per Pah exceeding No. 215, 
45 cents per pound, and in fteen one-hundredths of 1 
cent per nam Bs 8 in the gray. if two or more ply, on all 
numbers up to and includ din addi. 
tion thereto ten one-hundred 


8 i addition to ma kaus — at —2 
elr gray, or undyed state. en the foregoing gray, colored, 
bleached, or dyed yarns are on bobbins, cones, spools, or beams the rates 
of duty shall be 10 cents per d in addition to the rates otherwise 
cltargeable thereon, In assessing duty on all spun silk or schappe silk 
arn, the number 8 the size of the yarn shall be taken accord- 
— to the metrie or French system, and shall in all cases refer to the 
size of the singles: Provided, That in no case shall the duty be assessed 
on a less number of y: than is marked on the skeins, bobbins, cones, 
cops, spools, or beams. But in no case shall any of the enumer- 
— in this paragraph pay a less rate of duty than 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, to strike out paragraph 
321, as follows: 

321. Thrown silk not more advanced than singles, tram, or organzine, 
sewing silk, twist, floss, and silk threads or yarns of every description 
made from raw silk, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


321. Thrown silk in the 
otherwise, if singles, 35 cen 


the rates herein provided, 35 cents — pound. Sewing silk, twist. floss, 


speeiaily provided for in th 
bound = it 


rocess of manufactu $1.05 
Bhall a duty be aseeased 
the skeins, bobbins, cops, sp2cis, or beams, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


escription made from raw silk, not 
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The Secretary. The next amendment of the committee is, on 
page 94, to strike out paragraph 322, in the following words: 

322. Velvets. plushes. chenilles, velvet or plush ribbons, or other 
pile fabrics, composed of silk or of which silk is the component material 
of chief value, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

322. Velvets, chenilles, or other pile fabrics, not mecah provided 
for in this section, cut or uncut, composed wholly or in chief value of 
silk,- weighing not less than 53 ounces per square yard, $1.25 per 
pound; weighing less than 34 ounces per . but not less than 
4 ounces, or if all the filling is not cotton, $2.50 per pound; if all the 
fillmg is of cotton, $1.75 per pound; all the foregoing weighing less 
than 4 ounces per square yard, $3.25 per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to ask the Senator a question 
in relation to this paragraph. Why was it that the rate was 
reduced from $1.50 a yard to $1.25, and from $2.75 to $2.50 on 
items just read? 

Mr. HUGHES. We tried to change the specific rate ùs nearly 
as possible to the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the present law provides specific rates on 
velvet chenilles and other items mentioned. 

Mr. HUGHES. The House suggestion was an ad valorem 
rate, and we were trying to avoid the suggestion that there 
was an attempt to raise the rate by means of a specific duty. 
We brought it down to the House suggested rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I am a little wrong, because the way I 
figured it the House ad valorem rates were about the same as 
the present specific rates. In some cases they were just a little 
under and in some cases just a little over. Seeing that the 
balance of the items carry about the same rates as the present 
law, I wondered why the change should be made in those men- 
tioned. - 

Mr. HUGHES. I did not make the mathematical calculation 
myself, but turned it over to a gentleman who has more skill 
than I have in that direction and I asked him to change the 
House ad valorems into specific rates. After he was through I 
went over it and satisfied myself that it was done correctly 
so far as my ability could check it up was concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not objecting to the rate. That was not 
the question. What I wanted to know was why those items 
were treated somewhat different from the others. Of course 
the Senator’s explanation is satisfactory to me. I merely 
wanted to know why it was done. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the committee amend- 
ment, in paragraph 322, beginning in line 11, page 94, and read 
as follows: 

Plushes, cut or uncut. composed wholly or in chief value of silk, 
weighing not less than 9} ounces per square yard, $1 ta pound ; 
weighing less than 94 ounces, $2 per pound. Measurements to ascer- 
tain the widths of goods for determining weight per square yard of 
the foregoing articles shall not include the selvedges, but the duty 
shall be levied upon the total weight of foods including the selvedges. 
The distinction between puns and velvets shall be determined by 
the length of the pile; those having pile exceeding one-seventh of 1 
inch in length to be taken as plushes; those having pile one-seventh 
of 1 inch or less in length shall be taken as velyets. The distance 
from the end of the pile to the bottom of the first binding pick shall 
be considered as the length of the pile. But in no case shall any goods 
enumerated in this paragraph, including such as have india rubber 
as a component material, pay a less rate than 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is a new provision in the 
law. Does the Senator from New Jersey think that that would 
conflict with the cotton schedule and the hemp schedule, wherein 
provision is made for cotton and hemp goods which may contain 
silk or india rubber? I wil! not ask the Senator to answer that 
offhand now; he can do so subsequently. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I suggest that it would be better to read 
the amendment through, and then any questions may be raised 
as to the amendment 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
amendment, as follows: 

Velvet or plush ribbons, or other pile fabrics, not over 12 inches, and 
not less than three-fourths of 1 inch in width, cut or uncut, of which 
silk is the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this section, containing no silk except that in the pile and 
selyedges, if black $1.50 per pound, if other than black $1.65 per 

und; if containing silk other than that in the pile and selvedges, if 
lack $1.75 r pound, if other than black $2.25 per pound; for each 
one-fourth of 1 inch or fraction thereof, less than three-fourths of 1 
inch in width, there shall be paid in addition to the above rates 35 
cents per pound. But in no case shall any of the foregoing pay a less 
rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 323, page 95, line 18, 
before the word “silk,” to insert “woven”; and in line 19, 
after the word “only,” to strike out “40” and insert. “45,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

323. Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed wholly or in chief value of 


woven silk, finished or unfinished ; if cut, not hemmed or hemmed only, 
45 per cent ad valorem; if hemstitched or imitation hemstitched, or 


revered, or haying drawn threads, but not embroidered in any manner 
with an initial letter, monogram, or otherwise, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 324, page 96, line 3, 
after the word “manner,” to strike out “40” and insert “ 45,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

824. Ribbons, bandings, including hatbands, beltings, bindings, all of 
the fo: ing not exceeding 12 inches in width and if with fast edges, 
bone casings, braces, cords, cords and tassels, garters, suspenders, tub- 
ings, and webs and webbings; all the foregoing made of silk or of 
which silk or silk and india rubber are the component materials of 
chief value, if not embroidered in any manner, 45 per cent ad valorem., 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read paragraph 325, as follows: 


325. Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, including knit goods, made up or manufactured in whole 
or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer; all the fore- 
going composed of silk or of which silk or silk and india rubber are 
the component materials of chief value, not specially provided for in 
this section, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to inquire if para- 
graph 325, referring to “clothing, ready-made, and articles of 
wearing apparel of every description,“ covers exclusively goods 
made of silk? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator will notice that the paragraph 
provides in line 8: 

All the foregoing composed of silk or of which silk or silk and india 
rubber are the component materials of chief value. 

That, of course, confines it to silk goods or to goods of which 
silk or silk and india rubber are the materials of chief value. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the- Senator please state just what 
articles of wearing apparel would be covered by the paragraph? 

Mr. HUGHES. It refers to high priced and expensive silk 
dresses and silk garments of all kinds, which are imported in 
great quantities into this country. It would also cover silk 
underwear; but I think it will be found—I have often thought 
I would like to investigate as to that—that the imports under 
this bill will be largely Worth dresses and articles of that kind. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The language is: . 

All the foregoing composed of silk or of which silk or silk and india 
rubber are the component materials of chief value, not specially pro- 
vided for in this section. 

Mr. HUGHES. That, of course, applies to fancy silk rain- 
coats and articles of that kind. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it only refers to expensive and luxurious 
garments, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. HUGHES. That, of course, is what it does refer to, and 
that is the object in leaving the rate of duty as high as it is, 
so that we can obtain revenue. We can obtain more revenue, 
I think, by raising the duty on these articles than by lower- 
ing it. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and paragraph 326 was 
read, as follows: i 

326. Woven fabrics, in the piece or otherwise, of which silk is the 
component material of chief value, and all manufactures of silk. or of 
which silk or silk and india rubber are the component materials of 
cot value, not specially provided for in this section, 45 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 
Jersey to allow that paragraph to go over. I will state to the 
Senator that my intention is to offer an amendment to the para- 
graph providing specific rates of duty, instead of ad valorem 
rates on the broad silks. 

Mr. HUGHES. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say that I stated to the Senator be- 
fore we took up the schedule that that paragraph might go 
over. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 326 will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 327, page 96, line 19, after the word “made,” to 
strike out “35” and insert “25,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

327. Yarns, threads, filaments of artificial cr imitation silk, or of 
artificial or {imitation horsehair, by whatever name known, and by 
whatever process made, 25 per cent ad valorem; beltings, cords, tas- 
sels, ribbons, or other articles or fabrics composed wholly or in chief 
value of yarns, threads. filaments, or fibers of artificial or imitation 
silk, or of artificial or imitation horsehair, or of yarns, threads, fila- 
ments, or fibers of artificial or imitation silk, or of artificial or imi- 
tation horsehair and india rubber, by whatever name known, and by 
whatever process made, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 2, to insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

3274. In ascertaining the weight or the number indicating the size 
of silk under the provisions of this section, either in the threads, yarns, 
or fabrics, the weight or the number shall be taken in the condition in 


which found in the goods, without deductions therefrom for any dye, 
coloring matter, moisture, or other foreign substance or material. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that. completes the silk 
schedule, and we may now go on with Schedule M. 

The reading of the bill was resumed at Schedule M—Papers 
and books. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 328, page 97, after the word “ paper,” to insert 
“ pulpboard in rolls, not laminated,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

228. Sheathing pe. pulpboard in rolls, not laminated, and roofing 
felt, 5 per cent ad valorem. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 330, page 98, line 6, 
before the word “export,” to strike out “such” and insert 
“the highest”; and in line 8, after the word “ upon,” to insert 
“ either,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

330. Printin paper (other than paper commercially known as hand- 
made or machine handmade paper, japan paper, and imitation japan 
paper by whatever name Saa te unsized, sized, or glued, suitable for 

e printing of books and newspapers, but not for covers or bindings, 
not specially provided for in this section, valued above 2% cents per 
ponp 12 per cent ad valorem: Provided, however, That if any country, 
lependency, province, or other subdivision of porerne shall im 
any export duty, export license fee, or other charge of any kind what- 
soever (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee or 
otherwise) upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in the 
manufacture of wood pulp, there shall be imposed upon 1 paper, 
valued above 21 cents per pound, when imported either uy or indi- 
ndency, province, or other subdivision of 
government, an additional duty equal to the amount of the highest 
export duty or other export charge imposed by such country, depend- 
ency, province, or other subdivision of government, upon either printing 

per, or upon an amount of wood p, or wood for use in the manu- 
‘acture of wood pulp necessary to manufacture such printing paper. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.. LODGE. Mr, President, this paragraph is connected 
with the provisions in the free list and with the retaliatory or 
countervailing duties concerning which I desire to say something 
to the Senate. 

I do not desire to delay the progress of the bill, but I want to 
feel that the paragraph is open to further discussion, for I did 
not expect that the paper schedule would be taken up to-night. 
I ask that the paragraph go over for the present. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am perfectly willing to have it go over. 
I myself did not expect the paper schedule to come up. We 
only desire to get through with as much of the bill as we can. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not expect the paper schedule to come up 
to-day, or I should have brought my papers with me and been 
prepared to go on. 

Mr, HUGHES. I thought we might as well use the half hour 
remaining by going ahead with such items as we may. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, we bave made unusual 
progress to-day, and no one anticipated that the paper schedule 
would come up. I think the schedule ought to go over. 

Mr, HUGHES. I am perfectly satisfied to have any para- 
graph go over, but I thought we might as well use the remain- 
ing half hour. 

Mr. LODGE. There are a number of paragraphs in the 
paper schedule which will require more or less debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we can agree, if any Senator desires 
a paragraph to go over until to-morrow, that it may go over. 
Of course we have taken up this schedule unexpectedly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have sent word 
to one or two Senators who are deeply interested in this sched- 
ule, but who are absent from the Chamber. I do not know 
exactly which paragraphs they wish to debate; but I do know 
that they want to be here at the time the schedule is being 
considered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We may return to any paragraph that Sena- 
tors desire to return to in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina knows that some of us on this side have been expe- 
diting the consideration of the bill as much as possible to-day, 
and would not the Senator agree to an adjournment at this 
hour? There are quite a number of Senators absent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; if: the Senator asks it, under the cir- 
cumstances I can not resist him, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will make that request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have done very well to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will make that request, Mr. President, 
and am glad that the Senator will agree fo it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I have said, we haye done very well 
to-day, in view of the fact that we devoted about three hours 
to general discussion. I understand there is a desire to have 
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a short executive session, I will say to the Senator. 
In view of the importance of Senators knowing exactly what 
schedules we are going to take up, and to avoid any misunder- 


standing as to what schedule we will go on with to-morrow, 
in view of the fact that we started on the paper schedule this 
afternoon, I desire to announce that I shall ask the Senate in 
the morning to take up the wool schedule. 


DESERT-LAND ENTRIES, WASHINGTON. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, before the Senate proceeds to 
the consideration of executive business I should like to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill on the cal- 
endar, which will take, I think, but two or three minutes and 
will involve no debate. It is purely of local application, and 
has been reported by the Committee on Public Lands, I ask 
brig hr consent for the present consideration of Senate 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
asks ungnimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, 
the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1673) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant further extensions of time within which 
to make proof on desert-land entries in the county of Grant, 
State of Washington. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr, JONES. There was one amendment which was adopted 
in the committee, but apparently was left out by mistake in 
making the report. After the words “required to,” in line 6, 
I move to insert the words “comply with the law and.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. By what committee was the bill 
considered? 

Mr. JONES. By the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Was there a unanimous report in 
favor of the measure? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was a unanimous report, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Washington make a 
brief statement as to why this bill should be passed, applying, 
as it does, to a single county? 

Mr. JONES. The matter was brought to my attention by 
some of the people who would be affected by the measure, who 
had made entries under an irrigation project which had failed, 
and by reason of the failure they were unable to make their 
proofs. Personally I am in favor of general legislation, and in 
the last Congress a general bill was introduced covering situa- 
tions of that kind; but in another body it was insisted that such 
legislation should be made to apply to a particular locality. 
Apparently they did not desire to pass general legislation. So 
the bill has been put in this shape. While it was suggested by 
the Secretary of the Interier that general legislation should be 
passed, the committee thought it best to report the bill for fhis 
particular locality. Personally, as I have said, I should like 
to see the enactment of general legislation on the subject. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. It grants an extension of time for making 
desert-land proof in Grant County, Wash. 0 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am not mistaken, the department sug- 
gested general legislation. 

Mr. JONES. The department did suggest general legislation. 
After the words “required to,” in line 6, I move to insert the 
words “comply with the law and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 6, after the words “ required 
ton it is proposed to insert the words “comply with the law 
and.” À 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. JONES. In line 5 I move to strike out the word 
“ county ” and to insert “ counties,” and after the word “ Grant” 
to insert the words “and Franklin,” which will make it apply 
to an adjoining county where similar conditions exist. I sub- 
mitted that amendment to the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, and he said that would be satisfactory. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, line 5, before the words “of 
Grant,” it is proposed to strike out county“ and insert “ coun- 
ties,” and in the same line, after the name “ Grant,” to insert 
“ond Franklin,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his 
discretion, grant to any entryman under the desert-land laws in the 
counties of Grant and Franklin, in the State of Washington. a further 
extension of time within which he fs required to comply with the law 
and make final proof: Provided, That such entryman shall, by his 
corroborated affidavit, filed in the land office of the district where such 
land is located, show to the satisfaction of the Secretary that because 
of unavoidable delay in the construction and operation of irrigation 
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works intended to convey water to the land embraced in his entry he is, 
without fault on his part, unable to make proof of the reclamation 
and cultivation of said lands, as required 7 law, within tbe time 
limited therefor but such extension shall not be granted for a od 
of more than three years, and this act shall not affect contests tiated 
for a valid existing reason. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand the only effect of this 
bill will be to give certain claimants a longer time in which to 
perfect their claims and get their patents. 

Mr. JONES. If they make a satisfactory showing to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If they make a satisfactory showing. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. How much longer does it grant them? 

Mr. JONES. Three years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jones, the title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to grant 
further extensions of time within which to make proof on 
desert-land entries in the counties of Grant and Franklin, 
State of Washington.” t] 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES FOR MINORS. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, since it is yet some minutes 
of 6 o’clock, I wonder if I may not call the attention of Sena- 
tors to Senate bill No. 2419? I do so, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill 
the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2419) permitting male minors of 
the age of 18 years or over to make homestead entry or other 
entry of the public lands of the United States. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded fo consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments, in section 1, page 1, line 6, before the 
word “minor,” to strike out “male,” and on page 2, line 4, 
after the word “he,” to insert “or she,” so as to make the sec- 
tion read: 

That in all cases wherein persons of the age of 21 ‘years or over are 
now permitted to make homestead entry or other entry of lands under 
the public-land laws of the United States any minor of the age of 18 
years or over and otherwise qualified under such laws shall be pe t- 
ted to make such entry, subject to all the provisions of such laws in 
regard to residence upon and improvement and cultivation of such 
lands: Provided, however, That no minor shall be eligible to make final 
homestead proof and receive a homestead patent for 5 su lands 
until at least 14 months after having attained the age of 21 years, nor 
eligible to make final proof or receive patent on other than a home- 
stead entry until he or she has attained the age of 21 years. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. x 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill permitting 
minors of the age of 18 years or over to make homestead entry 
or other entry of the public lands of the United States.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. i 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, August 22, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations received by the Senate August 21, 1913. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Edwin Lowry Humes, of Pennsylvania, to be United States 
attorney for the western district of Pennsylvania, vice John H. 
Jordan, whose term has expired. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

A. F. Browns, of Sterling, Colo., to be register of the land 

office at Sterling, vice William H. Pound, term expired. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 

Maj. Herbert M. Lord, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 4, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. Beecher B. Ray, 
whose recess appointment expired by constitutional limitation 
March 3, 1913. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Charles C. Grieve to be a surgeon in the 
Navy from the 22d day of January, 1913. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 13th day of Au- 
gust, 1913: 

Guthrie McConnell, a citizen of Pennsylvania, and 

Howard A. Tribou, a citizen of Maine. 

Carpenter Joel A. Davis to be a chief carpenter in the Navy 
from the 19th day of April, 1913. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed ky the Senate August 21, 1913. 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Francis Burton Harrison to be Governor General of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 


PosTMASTERS, 
NEBRASKA, 
Andrew B. Anderson, Florence. 
J. E. Scott, Osmond. 
Orren Slote, Litchfield. 
Rainard B. Wahlquist, Hastings. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Frank J. Callahan, McClusky. 
Andrew D. Cochrane, York. 
James J. Dougherty, Park River. 
P. J. Filbin, Steele. 
Charles E. Harding, Churchs Ferry. 
Carl Jahnke, New Salem. 
Robert A. Long, Drayton. 
J. H. McLean, Hannah. 
W. T. Reilly, Milton. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Thomas H. Galvin, East Greenwich. 


SENATE. 


Fray, August 22, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


GOODS IN BOND (S. DOC. NO. 166). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communication, which was read : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, = 
Washington, August 21, 1913. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Sin: In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the ist instant, 
requesting for the use of the Senate certain information relative to 
goods remaining in warehouse without the payment of duty August 1, 
1912, and August 1, 1913, I have the honor to advise you that the 
values and duties requested are as follows: 

Value of merchandise in warehouse Aug. 1, 19122222 $71, 561, 698 

tariff. 40, 767, 828 
04, 576, 937 
58, 256, 272 


48, 499, 214 


1 
— 


Respectfully, 


JouN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 
Acting Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication is in response 
to a resolution introduced by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. What does the Senator desire to have done with 
the communication? 
855 EE I suggest that it be printed and lie on 

e table. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3021) granting an increase of pension to Christina 
Nicholes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 3022) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Edward Burke; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

THE TARIFF AND THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY (S. DOC. NO. 167). 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to make a request for the 
printing as a document of an article relating to the tariff bill. 
I have here an article headed “The tariff and the woolen 
industry,” by Prof. Thomas Walker Page, professor in the 
University of Virginia, originally printed in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
for June, 1913. This gentleman was a member of the Tariff 
Board, the Democratic member. A similar production of his 
relating to the duty on woél was printed as a House docu- 
ment, and I thought this companion article would be of interest 
to the Senate. It is short. [After a pause.] At the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smamons] I will 
suspend my request until he has had a chance to examine the 
article. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like fo inquire of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania if the article by Mr. Page already printed is the 
same as that published in the April number of the North Ameri- 
can Review? 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the title of the article in the North 
American Review ? 

Mr. THOMAS. “Our wool duties.” 

Mr. PENROSE. That article, I understand, was printed by 
order of the House as a public document. This article refers 
to the duties on the manufactures of wool. 

Mr. THOMAS. My question had reference to the document 
already printed. 

Mr. PENROSE, This article has not been printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the matter will lie over for the present. 

Mr. PENROSE subsequently said: Mr. President, this morn- 
ing I asked for the printing as a document of an article by 
Prof. Thomas Walker Page, entitled The tariff and the woolen 
industry.” At the request of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee I delayed the request until he had an opportunity 
to examine the article, which he has done. He informs me that 
while he can not agree with the contents of it, he will not ob- 
ject to its publication, Therefore I renew my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator desire the article read? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I do not desire it read. I desire to have 
it printed as a document. I wish to advise the Senate that this 
gentleman was the Democratic member of the Tariff Board 
and is now connected with the University of Virginia. He 
went through all the study of the wool, cotton, and other sched- 
ules. He wrote a similar article on the duty on wool, which was 
published as a House document. It seemed only proper to me 
that this article should also be published as an accompanying 
document. 

I suppose the reason the Senator from North Carolina does 
not concur in the views of the professor is that while he was 
supposed to be a minority member of the board, the evidence 
which he saw as the result of his elaborate investigations almost 
persuaded him that a duty on woolen manufactures was neces- 
sary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
will be printed as a public document. 

ARTICLE BY HON. ELIHU ROOT (S. DOC. NO. 168). 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask to have printed as a-public docu- 
ment an article by Hon. Errmu Roor published in the current 
issues of the North American Review for the months of July 
and August. 1913, on “Experiments in Government and the 
Essentials of the Constitution.” — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

THE TARIFF. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed with the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide reyenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Asburst Borah Bristow Catron 
Bacon Brady Bryan Chamberlain 
Bankhead BErandegee Burton Chilton 


Lewis Ransdell Stone 
Col Lippitt Robinson Sutherland 
Fall e Shafroth Swanson 
Fletcher _ McLean Sheppard Thomas 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sherman Thompson 
Gronna Martine, N, J. Shields Tillman 
James Norris Shively Townsend 
Jones O'Gorman Simmons Vardaman 
Kenyon Page Smith, Ariz. Walsh 

ern Penrose Smith, Ga. Warren 

La Follette Perkins Smith, S. C. Weeks 
Lane Pittman Smoot Williams 

Pomerene Sterling 


Mr. JAMES. My colleague [Mr. Braptry] Is detained from 
presence here by reason of illness. He has a general pair with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I will allow this an- 
nouncement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is neces- 
sarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. This announcement will stand for the day. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, a few days ago I wandered 
over to the other side of this Chamber to make a friendly call 
on a distinguished old-time friend of mine, a Democratic Sena- 
tor. Hearing that he intended to address the Senate on that 
day, I asked him if he was going to talk. He said, “No.” I 
asked him why he and those with him did not talk; why they 
did not explain the tariff bill now before us, and defend some 
of its provisions. He replied smilingly and very promptly, and 
with tumultuous robustness, “ We don’t have to talk. We have 
the votes.” 

Well, I frankly acknowledged the corn and passed on. But, 
Mr. President, it occurred to me to ask how they came by those 
votes; how the minority-elected President and the few minority- 
elected Senators who completed the Democratic majority re- 
ceived the votes which caused this great robustness of reply to 
questions of that kind. Did they receive those votes on promises 
made to the people, and were those promises made to the people 
in line with what they now propose to do in this tariff bill? 
Let us see. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. KERN. I should like to inquire of the Senator whether 
it Has not been repeatedly charged in this debate from the 
Republican side that the Democratic Senators in the discussion 
of this bill have occupied more time than the Republican Sena- 
tors, and whether complaint was not made because of that? 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator admit that? 

Mr. KERN. I am making the inquiry of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I have not charged that, and I do not know 
that I heard that charge made. 

Mr. KERN. It has been made repeatedly. 

Mr. WARREN. What is the Senator's opinion about that? 

Mr. KERN. My opinion is that a very large part of the time 
has been consumed by Democratic Senators in the discussion of 
this measure. It has been fully discussed in every phase by 
them, as the Recorp will show. I repeat, complaint has been 
made repeatedly from the other side that Democratic Senators 
have delayed the bill by reason of their talking on it more than 
the Republican Senators. 

Mr. WARREN. I presume the Senator is correct about that, 
but I assume he will not ask me to secure an affidavit that I 
did receive the reply which I mentioned. 

Mr. KERN. Oh, no; I do not ask the Senator to procure an 
affidavit. I think he was taking seriously a playful remark 
made by a Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say seriously in this connection that 
they certainly have not talked too much to suit me. I would 
rather have heard more from the other side. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me the opportunity, I will say that I think it is conceded on both 
sides of the Chamber that neither our Democratic friends nor 
the Republicans have unduly delayed the consideration of the 
bill. The debate has been a legitimate debate, and it has 
pleased me to have our Democratic friends participate in it to 
the extent they have done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. All I desire to say about this matter is that 
while I agree with the Senator from New Hampshire that the 
debate has been legitimate on both sides, I do think that our 
Republican friends have shown a good deal of inconsistency in 
their statements. 
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Mr. WARREN. I should think—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Pardon me a minute. At one time they 
twit us with consuming more time in the discussion than they 
have consumed, and they produce statements made up from the 
Recorp to show that we have consumed a good deal of the time 
that has been taken in the debate. At another time they twit 
us with a conspiracy of silence. I have not been able to deter- 
mine whether the other side of the Chamber meant to charge 
us with talking too much or with talking too little. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, the con- 
spiracy of silence suggestion came from me when the Senator 
from North Carolina solemnly stated to the Senate that the 
other side of the Chamber had concluded not to talk, and I 
regretted that they appeared to have entered into an arrange- 
ment of that kind. 

Mr. STONE. I think we are talking to very little purpose 
now, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that had been the only time when the 
Senator from New Hampshire used that expression it might 
have been pardonable, because I did state on that occasion that 
we were so anxious to make headway that day we had not 
talked, although some Senators on this side had desired to 
speak. But that was not the first time we had heard from the 
other side the suggestion that there was a conspiracy of silence 
on this side, followed by the suggestion that we are taking up 
more time than the other side. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from North Carolina, 
would he not think a great deal less of us on this side if from 
his standpoint we were not inconsistent with the views he has 
expressed during this tariff debate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would think that the Republican Party 
was not consistent; I would think the Republican Party had 
changed its spots. 

Mr. WARREN. That is a frank concession perhaps. I want 
to ask one question, however, before the Senator leaves the 
floor. Does the Senator think that either side of this Chamber 
has been guilty of any filibustering on the tariff bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have stated repeatedly that I had made 
no such charge as that. 

Mr. WARREN. I thank the Senatcr, because that has been 
charged, I think. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? = 

Mr. WARREN. With pleasure. 

Mr. THOMAS. I promise not to interrupt the Senator again; 
but I should like to inquire whether the Senator’s view of 
public duty contemplates that Senators should carry out in 
legislation the pledges and promises of their party platform? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think they should; and I 
was just about to proceed along a line that will give my views 
and an answer to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I mevely wanted to ascertain whether that 
was the Senator’s view. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Democratic national con- 
vention, held at Baltimore in 1912, declared in its platform the 
following: 

We ptr Heir that our system of tariff taxation is intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate 
attainment of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not 
injure or destroy legitimate industry. 

Mr. President, wool growing is a legitimate industry; per- 
haps none more so in this world. 

The Democratic candidate for the presidency, Mr. Wilson, an- 
nounced in his speech at Pittsburgh: 

The Democratic Party does not propose free trade or ara a 
proaching free trade. It proposes merely a reconsideration of the tarii 
schedules, such as will adjust them to the actual business conditions 
and interests of the country. 

But, Mr. President, the Democratic Party does propose abso- 
lute free trade for wool—a farmer’s product of great impor- 
tance. It not only approaches free trade, but actually and im- 
mediately accomplishes it so far as the farmer’s finished prod- 
uct, wool, is concerned. 

DEMOCRATIC ANTE-ELECTION PLEDGES BROKEN. 

And thus are the ante-election pledges of party and presiden- 
tial candidate broken, and the farmers—the flower of American 
citizenship—outrageously sinned against. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], a frank, out- 
spoken, and prominent member of the Finance Committee which 
has charge of the tariff bill now before us, maintains stoutly 
that he does not claim the purpose of the bill to be, throughout, 
a tariff for revenue only. He says: 


Any tariff bill must necessarily, confronted with the conditions with 
which we are now confronted, involve a certain degree of protection, 


and whether you call it protection for itself or protection incidentally 
makes no difference. * * +> 


I have never said, and do not propose to say, that this bill is clear 
through, from beginning to end, a tariff for revenue only. All I have 
said is that it goes as far in that direction as we are to go without— 
being confronted as we are with actual conditions—destroying men 
who have been pot by the Government in a position where they must 
be ruined or else gradually permitted to come down. If a man is 
a hundred feet high, you can go up and let him down gradually, but 
if you go up and thereby pitch him down you will kill him. 

And yet, Mr. President, the dominant party has selected for 
absolute slaughter the woolgrowing industry, and does not 
oe to let it down gradually by a partial removal of the 
tari 

The wool industry is a highly protected one, and the men 
engaged in it are in the class which the Senator from Mississippi 
aptly described as those “who have been put by the Govern- 
ment in a position where they must be ruined or else gradually 
permitted to come down,” and surely should be counted among 
those whom he would “let down gradually” if he would not 
kill them. 

The Government not only provides protection in the way of a 
tariff, but on the other side of the equation it charges the flock- 
master an extortionate price for grazing in the National for- 
ests and upon the public domain, and thus absorbs a great per- 
centage of the returns. This proposed tariff law does not 
relieve the woolgrower from this grazing burden. 

The distinguished junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH], 
in speaking of the farmer, says: 


I admit that the reduction on the things that he buys has not gone 
as far as I want it to go. I am perfectly frank about that. But our 
industries have purchased their machinery in markets that have added 
50 per cent in many instances to a fair price for the machinery. We 
have cut that one-half. I hope it will cut again before a great 
while. I hope that we will really bring the entire tariff to a revenue 
basis in the course of time. 

Again, the Senator from Georgia says: 


I have recognized existing conditions. I have felt that we could not 
afford to go as far as I would like to see the law go, lest serious injur 
would affect those industries in view of the position they have — — 
in the past. 

Still further, the Senator from Georgia says: 


You could not levy a tax on a commodity produced here for revenue pur- 
poses only that might not bring some incidental protection. You could 
not levy a tax here the sole object of which was revenue on certain classes 
of g that would not in a measure incidentally produce protection. 

The Senator from Georgia speaks wisely, and I commend him. 
He would permit at least incidental protection, because some 
industries have purchased their machinery, and so forth, in pro- 
tected markets, and this “ would affect those industries in view 
of the position they have occupied in the past.” 

Following this theory the woolgrower is clearly subject to 
the exceptions that the Senator from Georgia would make, for 
his plant and everything he has in the business has been pur- 
chased in a protected market. 

Wool has been continuously on the dutiable list since 1816, 
excepting the three or four years under the Wilson-Gorman Act. 
Hence’ American-grown wool has been protected more or less 
throughout over 95 years of the life of the Republic, while the 
manufactures of wool have been protected for 124 years. The 
American people are the greatest consumers of wool per capita 
in the world, and during these years the Government has re- 
ceived large revenues in the way of duties upon imported wool, 
the difference between the amount grown here and the amount 
manufactured. 

Although the tariff on wool has been changed nearly a score 
of times during the period named, nevertheless wool has been 
dutiable under the administration and management of all 
political parties which have controlled our Government during 
the past almost 100 years. 

Indeed, the Confederacy during its reign in the South also 
gave its adherence to a protective tariff on wool. 

WOOLGROWING ANCIENT AND HONORABLE INDUSTRY. 


The woolgrowing industry has always been deemed not only 
an ancient but one of the most honorable of all avocations; yet 
it is to be stricken down, notwithstanding the promises and 
assertions made from highest authority in the Democratic Party 
that while reduction in duties must be made, free trade or 
anything approaching free trade would not be proposed. An 
attempt is sometimes made to justify this slaughter by the 
weak insinuation that woolgrowing is not a legitimate industry. 
Well, if not, why not? As to honor and legitimacy, there is not 
a flaw. It is an industry in which a man can succeed only by 
the sweat of his face, hard labor, close economy, and industrious 
application of all of his faculties, mental and physical. No trusts 
nor combinations in woolgrowing. No watered stock nor paper 
profits to be imposed upon the public. Only hard, close “digging,” 
seven long days in every week of every month in every year. 
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No millionaires or eyen semimillionaires are counted among 
flockmasters who have accumulated their fortunes in sheep 
raising and woolgrowing alone, although many, many men 
have turned all or a portion of their incomes from other sources 
into the deyelopment of the industry. 

The wool industry, Mr. President, dates back to the days of 


Adam and the world’s creation. The Bible makes many refer- 
ences to the industry, and always in commendation of it. Some 
of the most beautiful psalms and metaphorical and parabolical 
allusions in the Bible are based upon sheep, shepherds, and 
wool. “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” introduces 
one of the most beautiful series of verses in the world’s litera- 
ture. The Book of Genesis tells us that the younger son of 
Adam, “Abel was a keeper of sheep.” Cain, his elder brother, 
wickedly slew Abel after a colloquy over the firstlings of his 
flock. Has it now come to pass that the Democratic Party, our 
older and stronger brother, is to slay us, the Republican Party, 
because we would protect the flockmaster? And will the end 
be as of old, that the countenance of the Lord shall be turned 
away from the slayer because of cruelty to the slain? We 
shall, of course, be duly and surely advised of this in time— 
probably in the two even-numbered years next following the 
present year, 1913. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will my friend permit me? 
The Senator makes this Scriptural quotation: “ The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want.“ It seems to me that he perverts 
the real meaning of that text and misuses it. The Senator 
should have paraphrased the text and said something like this: 
“A high protective tariff is my shepherd, and, so long as it 
preyails, I shall not want.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARREN. I wish the Senator might go on with his 
interpretation of the Bible in that same strain. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming designated as “the greatest 
shepherd since the days of Father Abraham.” I suppose we 
should pay homage to him and hope to gain our aid and succor— 
revising the Biblical quotation for these latter days—from the 
shepherd of to-day, the shepherd from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Do I still have the Senator’s love, coopera- 
tion, confidence, and respect? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Indeed, the Senator always 
has my respect. A man who can command so magnificent a 
personal presence, and a man who by his genius has been able 
to gather around him such a colossal herd as he now has roam- 
ing the plains of the western part of our country, indeed will 
command the respect of almost every one of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from New Jersey always car- 
ries out the teachings of the Bible. I congratulate and thank 
him. . 

Christopher Columbus brought sheep over with him in his 
second voyage of discovery, and we have ransacked the world 
ever since to obtain different strains for importation and im- 
provement. 

Has it, then, remained for this day and date and for our 
friends on the other side, the Democrats, to uncover the illegiti- 
macy of this venerable and honorable industry? If so, why? 
How? With what proof? 

GROWTH OF SHEEP AND WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Sometimes it is said by the uninformed and the “ opposed-on- 
general-principles” that the industry is dying out; that. the 
numbers of sheep are decreasing, and so forth. 

As to the number of sheep in the United States, we of course 
consult the census reports, investigations by the Department of 
Agriculture, market reports where wool and mutton are sold, 
and such other publications as are authentic. 

A free-wool exponent, on the Senate floor a few days since, 
stated, with seeming indifference, perhaps, that in 1900 there 
were in the United States 61,503,713 sheep, while in 1910 there 
were only 52,447,861. These figures he perhaps took from the 
United States census report, but he did not take the pains to 
add the explanation given officially in that report immediately 
after the figures, as follows: 


counted so early in the year as April 15, and it seems likely that in 
some such cases ranchmen failed to make any estimate of the lambs. 
In view of the fact that, even after making necessary allowances, 
as discussed below, the number of ewes 18 of age or over on 
June 1, 1911, was probably less than 1,000, short of the number on 
the same date in 1900, it seems likely that if the enumeration of 1910 
had been made as of June 1 there would have been nearly as many 
lambs less than 1 year old as were reported 10 years before. * * * 
The number of ewes was reported in 1910 as 31,934,000 and in 
1900 as 31,858,000, there being thus nominally a slight increase. 


It is adinitted both by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Census Burean that errors may creep into the annual computa- 
tion of the number of sheep in the country from the very nature 
of things, prepared as they are by different persons under dif- 
ferent administrations and under different rules and regula- 
tions, like the instance just cited, wherein one census was taken 
in April before the lambing season and the other one in June 
after the lambing season, it being well understood that nearly 
all of the lambs in the woolgrowing section are dropped during 
the months of April and May. 

Relating to this, I submit the following letter from the De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washi 8 or 3 
ashington, D. C., August 18, 1913. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN, i 5 1 Z 


United States Senate, 


Sin: I have been requested by your secreta to explain how the 
figures relating to the number and value of sheep on farms in the 
United States, appearing on pages 691-692 of the 1912 Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, were obtained. 

The bases of the figures relating to numbers are the census returns 
as published on page 677 of the Yearbook. The Department of Agricul- 
ture's figures are estimates, not enumerations. Starting with any cen- 
sus year as a base, It estimates the percentage of increase or decrease 
in each sueceeding year. Such percentages are obtained from voluntary 
correspondents and field agents of the Bureau of Statistics. Whenever 
a new census is taken the new census figures are adopted as a base 
for applying such percentages; there is, therefore, a readjustment every 
10 years. In making the readjustments in 1901 and 1911 the census 
figures, which Included lambs with sheep, were used as the base, The 
earlier census figures, I belleve, did not include lambs. 

The values per head are obtained by combining the average price per 
head of sheep under 1 year old, of ewes 1 year old and over, and of 
rams and wethers 1 year old and over, the relative importance of each 
class being considered in the combination. The estimates of average 
value per head are obtained from voluntary correspondents and field 
agents of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Respectfully, Nat C. MURRAY, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 

That accounts for the great jump from 1901 and 1902, be- 
cause before that time the annual crop of lamps was not counted, 
while after that time it was counted. 

The Department of Commerce reports the following regard- 
ing the matter: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU or STATISTICS, 
Washington, August 20, 1913. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Complying with the request made by your secre- 
tary, I take pleasure in furnishing you with a statement pertaining to 
the Comparability of statistics pertaining to 15 for 1910 and 1900. 
The reports of the Census Bureau show that the total number of sheep 
reported as on farms and ranges on April 15, 1910, was 52,448,000, as 
compared with 61,504,000 on June 1, 1900, a decrease of 9,056,000, or 
14.7 per cent. This decrease, however, is largely due to the change in 
the date of enumeration. In 1900 a law enacted by Congress provided 
for the enumeration to be made as of June 1, whereas a law which pro- 
vided for the census of 1910 specified that the date of enumeration should 
be as of April 15. Any person acquainted with the live-stock industry 
would immediately notice the difference in date and be satisfied in their 
own mind that inasmuch as many lambs are born during the interval be- 
tween April 15 and June 1 a large part of the decrease must be definitely 
charged to the fact that most of the spring lambs had not yet been born, 

Itf we eliminate from consideration lambs at both censuses, we find 
that the number of ewes reported in 1910 is 31,934,000 and in 1900 is 
81,858,000, there being thus, nominally, a slight increase. It is very 
likely, however, that between April 15 and June 1 a considerable num- 
ber of these ewes would have died or would have been sold. It is 
practically 1 2 s to estimate the number which would thus have 
disappeared. It is also necessary to call attention to the fact that be- 
cause of the change in date a slight change was made in the classifica- 
tion at the two censuses. This would practically result in further slight 
decreases, but it is clear that the decreases during the decade must 
have been comparatively small. 

In the case of rams and wethers the statistics show that 7,995,000 
were reported in 1900. as compared with 7.710.000 in 1910, thus show- 
ing a slight decrease in this class. In the case of rams and wethers, 
however, the number to be deducted from the returns of 1910, on ac- 
count of . between April 15 and June 1, would be relatively 
greater than in the case of ewes, so that had the date of enumeration 
and the method of classification been the same at the two censuses a 
considerably greater decrease would have appeared than is shown in 
the table. This decrease, even though it amounted to 10 or 12 per 
cent, would be comparatively small considering the entire sheep in- 
dustry, because at the date of taking the census, when lambs are 
eliminated from consideration, nearly 80 per cent of the entire number 
of sneep are classed as ewes. * * * 

Jery truly, yours, 
Joux LEE COULTER, 


Expert Special Agent, in Charge of Division of Agriculture. 
Therefore a slight decrease, and only a slight one, occurred 
during that last decade. 


1913. 


But, Mr. President, there are far better and more practical 
ways to obtain the facts relative to the importance and value 
of the sheep industry: First, by accounting for the wool prod- 
uct. which is all duly weighed and goes into consumption; and 
sevond, by the statistics showing the amount of mutton shipped 
to market, 

The total clip of wool in the States in 1912 was 304,043,400 
pounds, 

There have been only six years during the entire history of 
our country’s wool production in which the amount shown by 
these figures has been reached, and two of these years immedi- 
ately preceded 1912. 

The largest clip ever produced was in 1909, which amounted 
to 828,110,749 pounds. 

I submit herewith, Mr. President, the following figures taken 
from Government statistical reports, to show the increased growth 
of the wool crop and its increasing value from 1899 to date: 


Some comparisons in cool production, 


Wool) produced iu 1899. 22 pounds 276, 568, 000 
Value $45, 670, 000 
Wool produced in 1909 pounds- 289, 420, 000 
Valu ay 472, 000 
Wool produced in 1912. 04, 043, 400 
PU a ce a eae ee a ree eat gs des 5, 819, 251 
Increase in production, 1899 to 1909 4.6 
Increase in value, 1899 to 43.4 
Increase in production, 1909 to 19 5 
Increase in value, 1909 to 1 16 
Increase in product 10 
Increase in value, 1899 to 1912 66 
Figures for 1899 and 1909, Statistical Abstract 1912 (p. 164). 


Figures for 1912, Statistical Abstract (p. 162). 
RISE AND FALL IN NUMBERS OF SHEEP. 


To students of the sheep industry the annual counts of sheep 
and of the wool and mutton product, taken together, have 
demonstrated very clearly that the number of sheep and the wool 
product diminish under an inadequate tariff, real or threatened. 
In all cases where the tariff has been reduced the numbers have 
decreased, although in some instances in years when sheep have 
- decreased in numbers the wool has increased in volume, the rea- 
son for this being that after the flockmasters have sheared their 
sheep, if an undue number are then sent to the shambles, there 
is added to the regular wool clip the pulled wool from the skins 
of the slaughtered animals—the later growth of the same year. 

For instance, the number of sheep reached the highest point 
ever known, up to that time, on January 1, 1884—50,626,626; 
but it is significant that although the count was more than a 
million higher on January 1, 1884, than on January 1, 1883, yet 
the total value in 1884 was over five and a half million dollars 
lower than the total value in 1883. 

Looking at the total yield of wool in 1884-85, we find that 
the amount reached 308,000,000 pounds, which was also a higher 
figure than ever reached before that time or in any year after 
that time until 1895, and, with that one exception, higher than 
any year up to 1902. The reason of this was that in 1883 
legislation was enacted, which went into effect in 1884, reducing 
the tariff on wool materially. The number of sheep immediately 
commenced receding until, in 1889, the shrinkage amounted to 
over 8,000,000 head, and the total wool product shrank 43,000,000 
pounds, or to a total of 265,000,000 pounds. 

Proceeding to the next high mark in wool, which occurred 
in 1893, we find that sheep had increased to 47,273,553 head, 
and the yalue had increased from $90,500,000 to $126,000,000, 
and the wool had risen in volume to 303,153,000 pounds, this 
following legislation reducing the tariff. In 1894 wool was 
made free, and the sliding downward again proceeded until, in 
the beginning of 1897, sheep had decreased in numbers to 
86,818,543, worth but $67,020,942. 

Then came the return of protection to wool and woolens, and 
the number of sheep increased from less than 37,000,000, worth 
only about $67,000,000, with a wool product of only 259,153,251 
pounds, in 1897, to nearly 60,000,000 sheep, worth over 
$200,000,000, yielding over 300,000,000 pounds of wool and up 
to as high as $28,000,000 pounds, during the undisturbed, 
unthreatened existence of the Dingley tariff act. 

It is true that after the election of 1910 the Democratic con- 
trol of the House of Representatives and the introduction of 
bills there for the reduction of the tariff took place, the number 
of sheep and the quantity of the wool clip decreased to some 
extent, although this decrease was not all due to the reasons I 
have just given, but partially due to two dry summers and an ex- 
ceedingly hard winter—the worst one in the history of the plains 
country in a number of the western heavy wool-producing States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Montana? 
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Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Win not the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming add to the causes enumerated the absorption of the range 
by settlers? 

Mr. WARREN, That is entirely true as to certain localities. 
I will add it. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the Senator agree, also, that as a 
matter of fact it is the prime cause of the reduction in the last 
three years? 

Mr. WARREN. I will agree to that as to one or two States, 
or possibly three; but in some of the other States they haye 
increased, and would have increased more except for what I 
have already stated. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator indicate to us some western 
State in which that condition has not been operative? 

Mr. WARREN. I will instance my own State, which has 
vibrated both ways. Owing to one of the reasons I have given, 
the hard winter, our sheep greatly decreased, as did also the 
settlement of the country. In the meantime, however, the wool 
clip of last year was nearly 3,000,000 pounds more than the 
year before, showing the partial return in the States that raise 
less wool. Lands that were not before used for sheep have been 
turned over to that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. I am interrupting the Senator simply for 
information. I assumed, as a matter of course, that the settle- 
ment of his State was abbreviating the range, and necessarily 
reducing the number of sheep. 

7 WARREN. It is in certain localities, as the Senator has 
stated. 

Mr. WALSH. I should be surprised to learn from the Senator 
that his State was an exception in that regard. 

Mr. WARREN. It is not an exception, as the department 
states; but I say, as a net result, we had more last year than 
the year before. 

Mr. President, the woolgrowers and wool manufacturers haye 
been sometimes in harmony and often in hostility. After long- 
continued differences a common ground was arrived at in 1865, 
which, with some unimportant exceptions, continued until 1883, 
when the reduction in tariff heretofore mentioned was made 
and differences occurred between the wool growers and Secre- 
tary Hayes, of the Wool Manufacturers’ Association. Fairly 
friendly relationship was-restored, however, through the pas- 
sage of the McKinley bill, having been cemented to some ex- 
tent, perhaps, by the unfortunate rulings of the Treasury .De- 
partment a little earlier, during Mr. Cleveland’s administration, 
which both growers and manufacturers considered burdensome 
and unfair, because such rulings partially nullified the import 
duties on tops, broken tops, wastes, and so forth, and per- 
mitted for a time the importation of these commodities nearly 
equivalent to that of free wool and free partially manufactured 


The distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] in 
his able speech submitted some figures and conclusions, quoted 
from the Agricultural Yearbook, showing very considerable 
shrinkages in the number of sheep during four recent years. 
I do not charge the Senator with an intention to mislead; but 
when the figures he quoted are considered in the light of the 
explanation offered by the Census Bureau, which I have here- 
tofore quoted, and in the light of the letters from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Census Bureau, also heretofore 
quoted, it is clearly seen that, through the changes in time and 
manner of taking the counts, and because of the growing tend- 
ency of the past few years on the part of flockmasters to dis- 
pose of all of their wether lambs and many of their ewe lambs 
in the fall of the year when they are but a few months old 
and before they are counted for the census, the real situation 
differs materially from the apparent in that we have main- 
tained almost the full figure in number of sheep of shearing 
age. And this also accounts for and is proved by the continued 
large wool clip. In substantiation of this I offer the following: 

Some comparisons in sheep numbers, 


In 1899: 
Cs TE Oo eee a i ee re I od ae ay 61, 503, 713 
111 AES SERN SENS EAS EEE, 21, 650, 746 
39, 852, 967 
ry 


1909: 
Total sheep 
Less lambs 


52, 447, 861 
12, 803, 815 


39, 644, 046 


—— 


— — —— - 52, 362, 000 
-------- 13, 881, 000 


38, 481, 090 


— ũ—— ——— ———— 


In 1912: 
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So the real difference in numbers varies only a trifle over one 
and a quarter million head. 


Valge “all aheen: in 1800— -. $170, 203, 119 
F —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—.. —— 8 3 

Value all sh TNS E DENE ea 181, 170, 000 
Increase in value 1899 to 1909 36 
Decrease in value 1909 to 1912 27 
Increase in value 1899 to 1912 6.4 


See Census Bulletin, Agriculture, p. 22, and Agriculture Yearbook, 
1912, pp. 691-692, 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
at this point to interrogate him? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. Has the Senator any figures showing the 
number of sheep on the so-called ranges of the West, or in the 
country, say, west of the Mississippi River, and the smaller 
flocks east of the Mississippi River, or in the eastern part of 
the country, on farms? 

Mr. WARREN. I have not included that, ner have I it here 
at hand just now. I have it in mind, however, and at my 
committee room, 

Mr. PENROSE. The idea I had in asking the question was to 
bring out the thought that the growing of wool is not confined 
to being a western industry. 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. 

Mr. PENROSE. The people of Pennsylvania have a very live 
interest in woolgrowing; and at one time the county of Wash- 
ington, I think, led all other counties in the United States in the 
growing of wool. . 


Mr. WARREN. That is quite true; and it will astonish a 
great many people, if they will pick up the statistics, to find 
that while it goes up and down, a great many States are at 
times increasing and at others decreasing. I had occasion to 
go before a meeting of manufacturers to make a speech at one 
time. At that time I checked up every State in the Union, and 
there were only two States east of the Mississippi River that 
had not increased their number of sheep in the two years 
immediately before the time I made the computation. a 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gnoxxal has handed me the figures I had in mind, and I will 
ask to have them put in the Recorp later on. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have before me the figures 
asked for by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have them here. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I haye here a computation 
made for me by painstaking parties, which I carefully checked 
at the time and part of which I used in some remarks made in 
the Senate four years ago. I have added thereto such figures as 
will bring the computation down to date. At this point in my 
remarks I ask that the table referred to be inserted. 

It is a table giving the history of wool ever since we com- 
menced taking the census in 1840. It gives the production of 
our domestic wool; the amount, if any, exported; the amount 
that went into consumption. It also gives the imports and ex- 
ports of foreign wool, that coming over and that going back. It 
gives the foreign importation retained for consumption, the 
total wool consumption of the United States, and the percentage 
used of foreign and of home wool in that consumption. 

The table referred to follows. 


Table showing United States product, imports, ete., of wool. 
WOOL PRODUCED, IMPORTED, EXPORTED, AND RETAINED FOR CONSUMPTION: QUANTITIES, 1840, 1850, 1860, AND FROM 1964 TO 1012.1 


„goren Totalcon- | Percent 
retained for Exports of for | sumption, 
consump- Imports. foreign. consump- meee 
tion. tion. foreign. 

35,802, 114 7 85 750 85,528 | 9,813,212 | 45,615,326 21.5 

52, 481,081 18,698, 2 18, 695, 294 71, 176,355 26.3 

50,208,985 | 26, 282, 955 157,004 | 26,125,891 334,876 30.6 

122, 844, 518 91, 250, 114 223,475 91,026,639 | 213,871,157 42.6 

141, 533,818 44, 420,375 679,281 43, 741,094 274,912 23.6 

154,026, 925 71,287, 988 852,045 70, 435,943 | 224, 462,868 31.0 

159, 692, 582 38, 158,382 619, 614 37,538,768 | 197,231,350 19.0 

167,441,565 | 25,467,336 2,801,852 | 22,665, 484 , 107,049 11.9 

179, 555, 613 39,275, 928 342,417 38,833,509 | 218,489, 122 17.8 

A 0 86 . 1 eran) ermez] 24 

ee aoe oes 126, 507, 409 2° 343, 937 124, 163, 472 274,022, 957 45.3 

157, 924, 871 85, 496,049 7,040, 388 78,455,063 | 236,380,534 33.2 

169, 680, 400 42,939, 541 6, 816, 157 36,123,384 | 205,803,784 17.5 

180, 821, 956 54,901,760 3,567,627 51,334, 133 232, 156,009 22.1 

191, 885, 282 44, 842, 836 1, 518, 425 43,124,410! 235,019,642 18.3 

199, 920, 401 42,171, 192 3,088, 957 38,082,235 | 239,002,636 16.3 

207,902, 146 48,449,079 5, 952, 221 42,496,858 | 250,390,004 16.9 

210, 939, 216 39,005, 155 4, 104, 616 34,900,639 | 245, 839,755. 14.2 

232,308,449 | 128,131,747 3,648,520 | 124,483,227] 356,791,676 34.9 

239, 928, 545 55, 964, 236 5, 507, 534 50, 456,702 | 290,385,247 17.3 

271, 883, 821 67,861,744 3, 831,836 64,029,908 | 335,913,729 19.0 

289, 935, 528 70, 575, 478 4,010, 043 66,565,435 | 356, 500, 961 18.7 

299, 989, 607 78,350,651 2,304,701 76,045,950 } 376,035,557 20.6 

307,911,994 | 70, 500, 170] 3,115,339 | 67,480,831 | 375,392, 825 18.0 

301,852,977 | 129, 084, 958 6,534,426 | 122,550,532 | 424, 403,609 28.9 

‘284,742,060 | 114,038,030 6,728,292 | 107,309,738 | 392,051,798 27.4 

268, 977,836 | 113,558,753 4,359,731 | 109,199,022 | 378,176,858 28.9 

4 264,858,424! 126,487,729 3,263,094 | 123,224,635 | 388,083,059 31.8 

275,768,958 | 105, 431, 285 3,288,467 | 102,142,818 | 377,911,776 27.0 

291,922 | 284,708,078 | 129,308,648 2,638,123 | 126,605,525 į 411,373,603 30.8 

202,456 | 293,797,544 | 148,670,652 8,007,563 | 145,663,089 | 439, 460,633 33.1 

91,858 | 303,061,142 | 172,433,838 4,218,637 | 168,215,201 [ 471,278,343 35.7 

520,247 | 207,537,137 | 65,152,585] 5,877,407 40,175,178 | 346,712,315 14.2 

4,279,103 | 305,468,801 | 208,033,908 | 2,343,081 | 203,690,825 | 509,159,716 40.0 

6,945,981 | 265,528,727 | 230,918,473 | 6,026,236] 224,885,237 | 490, 413, 964 45.9 

5,271,535 | 253,881,716 | 356,852,026 3,427,834 | 347,424,192} 601,305,908 57.8 

121,139 | 288, 599, 545 132,795,202 2, 504,832 | 130,290,370 | 390, 889, 915 32.8 

1,683,419 | 270,507,911 | 76,738,209] 12,411,916] 64,324,293 | 834,832, 204 19.2 

2,200,309 | 296,436,312 | 155,928,455 | 5,702,251 | 150,226,201 | 436,602,516 34.4 

199,565 | 302,802,763 | 103,583,505 3,590, 502 99,993,003 | 402, 295,766 24.9 

123,278 | 316,217,754 | 166,576,966 8,104,663 | 163,472,303 | 479, 690, 057 34.1 

518,919 | 286,931,081 | 177,137,796 2,902,995 | 174,144,801 | 461,075,882 87. 8 

$19,750 | 291,463,282 | 173,742,834 2,863,053 | 170, 879, 781 462,343,063 37.0 

123,951 | 295,364,487 | 249,135,746 2,437,687 | 246,608,049 | 542, 062, 536 45.5 

192,481 | 298,723,649 | 201, 688, 608 5,450,378 | 196,238,290 | 494,960,939 39.6 

214,840 | 298,079,910 | 208, 847, 55 3,231,908 | 200,615,637 | 498, 695, 547 40.0 

182, 458 310,955,863 | 125,980, 524 5,684,357 | 120,295,167 ] 431,252,030 27.9 

28,376 | 328,082,373 | 266, 409,304 3,495,599 | 262,913,705 | 590, 996, 078 44.5 

47,520 | 321,315,230 | 263,928,232 4,007,953 | 259,020,279 | 581,235,509 44.7 

ne eee ee 318, 547,900 | 137,647,641 8, 205,699 | 129,441,042] 447,989,842 28.89 

3 304,043,400 | 193, 400,713 1,719,870 | 191,880,843 | 495, 724, 253 38.7 


1 Does not include data with respect to commerce between the United States and its insular possessions 
2 From estimates of the Department of Agriculture prior to 1896; from 
* Year ended Sept. 30. 
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Table showing number and value of sheep in the United States. 
[Sheep not enumerated prior to 1840.] 


January 1— | Number. | Value. 


. 
38,991,912 | $98, 407, 800 
I| 37,724, 279 | . 139, 979 
$53,000 | 93, 364, 433 
851,000 | 74,035, 87 
679,300 | 88,771,197 
002,400 | 97,922,350 
928,200 | 88, 690, 569 
783,600 | 94, 320, 652 
935.300 | 93, 666,318 
S04, 200 | £0, 892, 6&3 
740,500 | 80, 603, 062 
123,800 | 79,023,984 
765,900 | 90, 230,537 
576,599 | 104,070, 759 
016, 224 | 106, 504, 954 
49, 237, 291 | 124, 365, 835 
} 626, 626 | 119, 902, 706 
360,243 | 107,960, 650 
222.331 92, 443, 867 
759,314 | 89,872,839 
544,755 | 89,279,926 
599,079 | 90, 640,360 
338, 072 | 100, 659, 761 
421, 136 | 108, 397, 447 
938, 365 | 116, 121° 
273, 553 | 125, 909, 264 
048,017 | $9, 186, 110 
294, 064 |- 66, 685, 767 
298,783 | 65,167,735 
818, 643 | 67,020,942 
656,960 | 92,721, 133 
114,453 | 107, 697, 530 
883,065 | 122, 665, 913 
756,718 | 178, 072, 476 
039,081 | 164, 446, 091 
964, 876 | 168, 315, 750 
630, 144 | 133, 530, 
170,423 | 1 
179, 056, 
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The jump in numbers from 1900 to 1901, 1902, and 1903 was 
on account of adding the lambs to the count of sheep of 
shearing age. 

THE MUTTON PRODUCT, 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH] submitted some 
statements and figures relating to the mutton product, as fol- 
lows: 


Our sheep have been going, In numbers increasing 8 to the 
slaughtering pens, the Crop Reporter for February, 1913, giving the 
following numbers absorbed by the principal stock markets. In— 


the part of flockmasters has been to ship their surplus stock at 
an earlier age than formerly, and hence lambs are sent to the 
slaughtering peus at the end of their first summer. In this way 
the large losses from wintering lambs are avoided, and the 
product actually delivered in numbers to market can be sub- 
stantially increased without really weakening the breeding and 
wool-producing flocks. 

And so this increase of over 30 per cent in shipments to 
market during the last four years has not decreased in any like 
proportion the number of sheep of shearing age or the annual 
wool product. It simply shows that we are raising propor- 
tionately more lambs. 

Apropos the quotation referring to the slaughtering pens, the 
records show that during the last 30 years the United States 
has, like England and some other countries, become a great 
consumer of mutton. j 

Mutton is not only one of the most healthful and palatable 
of foods, but its supply and consumption have greatly assisted 
in maintaining our meat supply so necessary to the creation 
and preservation of the brain and brawn of our citizens. 

Except for the large mutton supply, the price of cattle and 
hog products would undoubtedly have been far and away in 
excess of even the present prices. A 

History informs us that in this vicinity and nearby, in early 
times, when a slave owner hired out his slaves under contract 
it was quite usual for the bond or contract to stipulate that 
such slaves during their period of employment should not be 


compelled to eat terrapin or canvasback duck more than twice 
in any one week. With terrapin now costing from $1 to $2.50 
per portion and canvasback duck from $2.50 to $5 apiece, dif- 
ference in prices because of a great increase in population and 
a decrease in meat supply is painfully evident. 

Mr. President, shall we crush out our sheep growers with a 
free-trade policy, and when they have ceased their efforts and 
engaged in other pursuits shall we depend upon foreign ship- 
ments of frozen meat at terrapin and canvasback duck prices? 
It is true that we did not in time properly protect the sea food 
and fowl just mentioned, but it is also true that we are now 
endeavoring to cover up lost ground by the establishment of 
Government terrapin farms, as instanced by those in Maine 
and Carolina, and by suitable game laws as to the wild game 
birds. 3 

In order to be altogether independent of foreign powers in 
war and peace, we must depend upon home production of wool. 
Wool, a contraband, is almost as necessary to our soldiers and 
citizens as are guns, powder, and bullets, and we should be 
indeed lost without it in a long-continued struggle in our 
northern climes. 

NONE BENEFITED BY FREE WOOL. 

Mr. President, if I were convinced that a majority of this 
Congress honestly believe that placing wool on the free list 
of this proposed law will be for the best interests of this 
country; if I were convinced that the majority honestly believe 
that the people will get better clothing, or as good clothing at 
a substantially lower cost, than they have been getting under 
the present tariff, I would acquiesce in the change without a 
protest, for I am willing, as I think every man is who reveres 
law and order, to undergo personal sacrifices if thereby the wel- 
fare of the many may be promoted. 

But I am satisfied that no one will receive any substantial 
benefits from placing wool on the free list, for we have before 
us the examples of the removal of the tariff from coffee and from 
hides; the one, coffee, many years ago, and coffee has steadily 
gone higher and is higher now than ever before; and, later on, 
hides, which gave us no cheaper leather or shoes. These facts 
are notorious, and are examples of what we may expect. 

A reasonable and substantial reduction in the tariff rates on 
wool and wool manufactures could be made without driving to 
the wall either industry. But I submit that this invidious dis- 
tinction of singling out wool alone to reduce immediately from 
high tariff rate to no tariff rate at all seems to me most uncalled- 
for, cruel, and unwise. 

Indeed, it looks to me like tariff for politics only instead of 
tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyom- 
ing yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to understand the Senator with 
regard to his illustration of free hides. Do I understand him 
to draw the comparison to show that free wool will not reduce 
the price of raw wool? 

Mr. WARREN. I did not make that observation. The eb- 
ject, I understand, if any, in reducing the tariff is to relieve 
the consumer. Am I right about that? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. I contend that it will not relieve 
the consumer, the wearer of clothes, in any great degree. ‘There 
is Do more reason to expect it than there was that the removal 
of the tariff on hides would reduce the price of shoes. We tried 
that experiment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Did the removal of the tariff on hides reduce 
the price of hides? 

Mr. WARREN. Did it? 

Poin PITTMAN. Yes. I am asking that question of the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WARREN. Immediately when the duty was removed, 
foreign countries—that is, Argentina—in fact, before the bill was 
signed, effected one rise in price. After it was signed they made 
another, which nearly absorbed the difference. Later on, of 
course, the price of hides receded. But from causes upon which 
the raw material has but little effect, shoe manufacturers have 
ne: been able to lower, at least they have not lowered, their 
prices. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The question I ask is, Has the reduction of 
the tariff on hides generally reduced the price of hides? 

Mr. WARREN. It did finally. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has finally reduced it? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; if the Senator wishes to draw the com- 
parison as to whether this will reduce the price of wool to the 
grower, there is no question but that it will very materially 
reduce it to the grower, but in my judgment there is no ques- 
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tion as to the wearers of clothes that they will pay practically 
the same prices, because the raw wool that goes into a suit of 
clothes is so infinitesimal, the amout of the tariff is so small 
that it will cut no figure. It will be absorbed after the wool- 
grower, and between him and the consumer, the same as to all 
other commodities from which we have removed the tariff, such 
us coffee, hides, and so forth. 

Now, if it so be that the American people go out of the raising 
of wool and we are dependent upon a foreign market, we may 
expect, perhaps, as high prices again, or probably higher prices 
upon wool and mutton eventually after our flocks are gone and 
our flockmasters engaged in other pursuits. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question whether the ultimate consumer 
will receive cheaper clothing or not I think can be answered by 
a statement which was made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrratax] yesterday. In his speech upon wool yesterday he 
called the attention of the Senate to the fact that the price of 
scoured wool in this country upon a certain day was 42 cents, as 
I remember, and in Engiand it was 46 cents. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No, that is a mistake. 

Mr. SMOOT. Making a difference of 4 cents on scoured wool. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to correct the Senator. I said that 
the average cost at a certain period of time in England was 
about 42 cents while the average cost in this country of various 
grades of wool was approximately 48 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just as good a statement for me in 
order to make a comparison on. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Except that the Senator had it just reversed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I reversed the figures. 

Mr. President, the Senator says that there is a difference of 
only 5 cents on the average price of scoured woo! in England and 
the United States. It takes of scoured wool to make a suit of 
clothes li any of us have on not to exceed 3 pounds. Three 
and one-half pounds at 5 cents, which the Senator names, makes 
a difference of 173 cents upon a suit of clothes. Does the 
Senator believe that the ultimate consumer is going to get that 
17 cents? The wholesaler sells perhaps a $20 suit of clothes 
for $11. Does the Senator believe that the retailer is going 
to sell that $20 suit of clothes for $19.824? He never will do it. 
The price will be $20 for the suit of clothes. 

Mr. WARREN. I have some figures which I have not reached; 
I shall reach them soon, but I do not wish to cut off other Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I answer the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Republican Party have been contending 
that the manufacturer had to pay the woolgrower the extra 
amount of the duty, and therefore he has retained that much 
extra duty on his manufactured article, thereby adding to his 
manufactured article. In selling it to the wholesaler he has 
figured it in the price to the wholesaler, and the wholesaler 
has figured that in the price to the retailer, and the retailer 
has figured that in the price to his customer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is where the Senator is 
mistaken. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But-wait a minute. If there is a difference 
of only 5 cents in the price of scoured wool in England and 
in this country, then it goes to show that this country does not 
need any protection on raw wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to understand that the 
figures I have here do not correspond with the figures he quoted 
yesterday. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am answering the Senator’s argument. 
And one other thing. No matter whether it amounts to 5 
cents a suit or $5 a suit, there is no legitimate reason why the 
consumer should be required to pay even 5 cents more than 
the legitimate cost of an article for the purpose of delivering 
a bonus to anyone else. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘What I wish to say, Mr. President, is that 
neither the Senator from Nevada nor anyone else nor Congress 
ean regulate the charges of the retailer to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The great trouble is with the costly distribution of 
goods in this country. It is not with the raiser of the wool; 
it is not with the manufacturer. I tell the Senator now that 
there is not a manufacturer of woolen goods in this country 
who would not be delighted to run his mill from one year’s 
end to the other if he could make from 5 to 72 cents a pound 
upon those goods. At 5 cents a yard, with 34 yards to a suit, 
173 cents would be his profit upon the suit. b 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is it not a fact that the more he pays for 
the raw wool the more he must have to charge to make that 
7% cents? 


Mr. WARREN. I am just going into that very argument, 
and while I do not wish to cut off anybody else, at a later time 
in my remarks I should be very glad if the Senator wants to 
go into it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyom- 
ing yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. With the Senator's permission I should like 
to ask the Senator a question. I beg to assure him that I 
am not going to inject an argument into the midst of his 
interesting address. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall be delighted to hear the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The last observation of the Senator from 
Wyoming, however, excites my very keen interest. It was to 
the effect, as I understood him, that in the opinion of the 
Senator a reduction in the duties on wool and woolen goods 
might very properly be made, but in the opinion of the Senator 
the reduction that is here made is too drastic; it goes too far. 

Mr. WARREN. It is not a matter of reduction at all; it is 
a matter of the remoyal of the duty. 

Mr. WALSH. An abolition of the duty. The Senator cou- 
pled it with woolen manufacture? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator when 
it was that he reached the conclusion that a reduction of the 
duties on wool might properly be made. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in the operation of the ordi- 
nary man’s brain it seldom comes like a flash of lightning upon 
him if he should change his opinion. So I do not know that 
I would be able to state at what time. I simply stated here 
that undoubtedly, at present with the manufacturers in the 
status they are, with the improved machinery, and so forth, and 
with the prices, they could sustain some reduction, both manufac- 
turers and woolgrowers, but a total striking out of the duty on 
wool at one fell swoop, when we were not given any reason to 
expect it, and when the Senator’s party had never said they 
intended it in their campaign last fall, is what I am complaining 
about. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not care for any accuracy in point of 
time. But as a matter of course I have followed the discussion 
in which the Senator has often participated upon this schedule 
with a great deal of interest, and this is the first time, accord- 
ing to my recollection, I haye ever heard the Senator advance 
upon this floor, or ever heard of his having advanced on this 
floor, the idea that the duties ought to be reduced. Conse- 
quently, it was a matter of considerable interest to me. If I 
labor under 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator will not misquote me. 
What I said was that a reasonable and substantial reduction of 
the tariff rates on wool could be made without driving to the 
wall either industry. : 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand the Senator to take the posi- 
tion to-day that the duties ought not to be reduced at all? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not take that position at all. I take no 
position now about that except what I haye said. The Senator 
misquoted me, of course, accidentally. 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly did not intend to misquote the 
Senator. I should, however, like clearly to understand the 
position of the Senator now if he will kindly inform us as to 
what his attitude is. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator vote with me upon a par- 
tial rate? Will he vote with me for any tariff on wool? He 
has formerly supported earnestly a tariff on wool. Has he 
changed his mind? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not any assurance yet as to how the 
Senator will vote. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know that it is time to announce 
what I expect might be done on that question until the Senator 
is ready to say what he would do. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say I shall make no bargain with any- 

body. 
Mr. WARREN. Well, Mr. President, from his own judgment, 
if it were not that it is a part of a large number of items in the 
tariff bill, would the Senator advocate the immediate free-wool 
standard? 

Mr. WALSH. I asked the Senator a question and have not 
had any answer yet. 

Mr. WARREN. I was trying to get a little information from 
one of superior judgment, who evidently has changed his mind 
about what should be the tariff on wool. 

I know it is claimed that placing a duty on wool passes the 
duty up along through the stages of manufacture to the con- 
sumer. Well, for the sake of argument, allowing that to be 
true, what does it signify? And why not the item of protection 
afforded the farmer, when his portion amounts simply to pen- 
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nies instead of dollars from each suit of clothes? Why not his 
small share of only a fraction of a dollar on each ordinary suit 
of clothes? Why not the farmer, when you. protect at every 
step from the farmer upward, and everybody connected with 
the wool industry from farm to consumer’s back except the 
grower of the product? The wool is first made inte tops, and 
upon them you have a duty. It then goes into yarns, and there 
again you have a duty. From there to cloths—under a duty, of 
course. Then through the dealers’ hands, who attach their 
profit, into the wholesale clothiers’ establishments—and they, 
too, are protected. ‘Then out to the wholesale dealers and retail 
dealers, all of whom have their profits. Why should the farmer— 
the one who works the hardest throughout, the most hours, and 
for the least money—be the only one to have nothing at all in 
the line of protection for his industry, while the moment the 
product of his industry leaves his hands it is protected at every 
turn? And, indeed, he himself, in buying back his own farm- 
grown wool in the clothing necessary for himself and his family, 
has all of these duties to pay. Where is the logic? Where is the 
justice—the decency, even—in such invidious distinction? 

I do not inveigh against the manufacturer's protection, but 
against leaving the farmer with no protection at all for his 
.finished product, while his purchase of items with which to 
produce that product, and for his living expenses, must be made 
in a protected market. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surra] and those who believe 
with him seem to forget that the woolgrower's investment has 
been made and that his business is now standing upon the same 
basis as that of manufacturers and others who have purchased 
machinery, and so forth, in a protected market. As a matter 
of fact, the farmer’s business is in more need of protection along 
this line than most of the other industries. Everything which 
he uses on the farm and about it, and indeed the farm itself, 
was bought in a protected market. His sheep were bought in a 
protected market and reared under expenses of labor and sup- 
plies, tools, implements, ete., all in the protected market which 
the Senator mentions. 2 

Thus the woolgrower is most grievously burt and must bear 
a burden from which manufacturers have been in part relieved 
by a retention of a part of their protective tariff. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF WOOLGROWING. 


The history of the woolgrowing industry has been told, 
written, and published many times, and it is not my intention at 
this time to go extensively into its details and rehearse what 
“you, yourselves, do know.” It will be neither untimely nor 
out of place, however, to allude briefly to past events which 
mark the history of the industry in this country. The latest 
is the effect the proposed annihilation of protection on wool 
has had on the industry during the present year. 

The wool clip of the State of Wyoming for the present year, 
estimated conservatively, amounts to over 30,000,000 pounds. 
The general condition of the wool markets of the world outside 
the United States should warrant the ready sale of the erop 
at an average price of 19 cents a pound. But the disruption of 
trade brought about by the impending elimination of the tariff 
on wool and woolens has made it impossible to dispose of 
but a portion of the year’s production, and the average price 
realized has been around 14 cents per pound. The direct loss to the 
woolgrowers of the State of Wyoming in the one season through 
this expected legislation is two millions of dollars. The 
wool clip of the entire country for the present year, conserva- 
tively estimated, is 300,000,000 pounds, and the direct loss to the 
wool-raising farmers of the country in the one year by reason 
of the free-trade features of this bill as they affect wool, 
amounts to nearly or quite twenty millions of dollars on wool 
alone, to say nothing of the tremendous loss in yalue of sheep, 
land, and so forth. 

This immense sum is lost to the producers, and the sorrow of 
it is that it will not benefit the consumer. No man nor woman 
buying a piece of woolen goods to-day can get it any cheaper 
on account of tariff agitation or prospective free trade, but 
eyery pound of wool going into these goods brought the grower 
5 to 8 cents a pound less than it would had there been no 
radical change proposed in the tariff on wool or if the free-trade 
sword of Damocles had not been hanging over the industry since 
November last. 

The woolgrowing business has been one of paradoxes, in that 
it has not always been what it seemed. When natural condi- 
tions appeared to favor growth and prosperity in the business, 
it has occasionally languished; and sometimes, though not often, 
it has improved in the face of adversity. It should have a 
bright future in store for it; but, regardless of what should 
be its fate, it may be annihilated and those in it may 
be forced to follow the advice of Senators who have told the 
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woolgrowers, as they have told the sugar-cane growers, to get 
into some other business. 

The growth of the woolgrowing business has been marked 
by many complexities growing out of changing conditions of 
agriculture in the various sections of the country; the competi- 
tion of foreign products, and of domestice products also; the 
climatic extremes which one season may baye been favorable 
and the next disastrous to the industry; but most of all by the 
vagaries of the National Legislature in dealing with that 
product. 

The history of our national legislation in relation to wool 
from the beginning of our present form of government for 
at least 75 years is a record of almost unexplainable changes 
in tariff rates. 

I submit at this point a table showing the tariff duties on 
wool from 1789 to 1909. 

The tariff duties on cool, 1789—1909. 


. Rates of duty. 
July 4, 1789 Free. 
i 27,1816 15 cent ad valorem. 
22,1824 


Value not oe 10 cents a pound, 15 per cent; 
value exceeding 10 cents a pound, 20 per cent; after 
pone 1, 1825, 25 per cent; after June 1, 1826, 30 por 
cent. 

see å 1 40 per eng the ad valorem rata 

per cent from „1829, and 50 cent 
_from July 1, 1830. 2 =i 

Value not over 8 cents a pound, free; value over 8 

cents a pound, 4 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad 


valorem. 

Duties of the preceding act in excess of 20 per cent to 
have one-tenth of such excess taken off every 2 
years till Jan. 1, 1842, when one half the residue to 

, and the remaining half after June 30, 


May 19,1528 
July 14,1832 


Mar. 2, 1883 


ps 


Aug. 30,1842 


July 30,1546 | Dec. 
Mar. 3,1857 


Mar. 2,1861 


Value not over 7 2 a pono, 5 2 gry value over 
cents a pound, 3 cents a cent. 
30 per cent ad valorem. 2 

7 V not over 20 cents a pound, free; value over 20 


d, 21 cent 
cent; value 18 


cents a poun per x 

Value less than 18 cents a pound, 5 
cents and not over 24 cents a scene pand; 
vaire over 24 cents a pound, g cents s pound, 


Tune 30,1564 


rem; yalue over 32 cents a pound, 12 cents a pound 
— ee valorem. 
Class I, hing wool, valine 38 cenis 3 pound or Sens, 


2,1867 
10 cents a cent ad valorem; valne 
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(See Wright's Woolgrowing and the Tariff, pp. 344-346.) 
WOOLGBOWING IN COLONIAL TIMES. 


At the close of our colonial and the outset of our national 
history we had no defined woolgrowing industry, sheep raising 
being but a small part of the general farm production of each 
farmer. Most of the farmers raised a few coarse-wool sheep 
for home manufacture of coarse clothing; and aside from a 
very few fine flocks, one of them owned by President Washing- 
ton, there were no flocks of any considerable size, and the 
country depended upon England for its woolens. 

The fact that there was no home wool industry to protect 
perhaps accounts for placing wool on the free list of the first 
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national tariff bill enacted, which was in 1789. Indeed, im- 
portations of wool were encouraged in order to give the few 
woolen or carding mills of the country raw material with which 
to work. There was a tariff of 5 per cent on woolen goods 
in 1789, 10 per cent in 1792, 15 per cent in 1794, and 174 per 
cent in 1804; but the tariff was of but little benefit to the 
manufacturing industry until it was raised to 35 per cent in 1812. 

The high tariff rates imposed during the War of 1812 and 
the previous prohibition of importations brought about by the 
embargo and the nonintercourse act shut off the supply of 
wool and woolen goods from abroad and placed the country 
on its own resources, and from 1808 until the end of the War 
of 1812 the growers of wool and the manufacturers of woolen 
goods had the benefit of almost absolute protection by the 
practical prohibition of imports of both the raw material and 
the manufactured article. 

The effect on both wool producing and manufacturing was 
immediate. Factories increased rapidly in number, the price 
of wool advanced, and for the first time in our history wool- 
growing became an industry worthy of note. It was during 
this period that the merino was introduced into this country 
in any considerable number, and it has been estimated that be- 
tween April 1, 1810, and August 31, 1811, some 20,000 high- 
grade merinos were brought into the United States from Spain 
and Portugal. The War of 1812 not only cut off the supply 
of woolens from abroad but created an increased home demand 
in order to supply our troops with clothing, and prices of wool 
went soaring, pure merino wool selling in 1814 for from $2 to 
$3 a pound and common wool bringing from 30 to 50 cents a 
pound. In that year the country contained 10,000,000 sheep, 
and the wool clip was from twenty-two to twenty-four million 
pounds. 

Following the close of the War of 1812, a determined struggle 
was made by England to capture American trade, and as soon 
as the inhibitions of the war were removed our markets were 
flooded with English woolen goods; and this led to the enact- 
ment of the tariff of 1816, which placed a 15 per cent ad valorem 
rate on wool and 25 per cent on woolen goods. Preceding the 
imposition of those rates the importations of British wool and 
woolen manufactures into the United States were phenomenal. 
In 1815 the importations of wool and woolens amounted in 
value to $50,000,000, and in 1816 to $21,000,000. The flood was 
checked somewhat by the 1816 tariff, but the industry was 
crippled, and petitions poured in on Congress for higher tariff 
rates. In the face of the determination of England to absorb 
our markets and an inadequate duty to insure its protection, 
the woolen industry during this period gained strength. In 
1824 a slight increase in tariff was secured; the wool tariff 
increased so that after 1826 it was 30 per cent, except that 
costing 10 cents or less, which remained at the old rate of 
15 per cent; and the tariff on woolen goods raised to 30 per 
cent until 1825 and 333 per cent thereafter. 

The increased duties, however, did not prevent England from 
making a most desperate effort to destroy the wool growing 
and manufacturing industries of this country. The woolen 
trade of England was depressed, and many English firms sold 
their products in America for less than cost, large quantities 
of goods being sent over and sold at auction for what they 
would bring. 

Niles’s History of the Wool Industry thus describes the situa- 
tion: 


It is notorious that Ft sums of money were — 2 — by the 
British to destroy our flocks of sheep, that they might thereby ruin 
our manufactories. They bought up and immediately slaughtered 
great numbers- of our * They bought our best machine and 
sent it off to England, and hired our best mechanics and most skillful 
workmen to go to England simply to get them out of the country, 
and so hinder and destroy our existing and prospective manufactures, 


In a memorial to Congress of the growers and manufacturers 
of wool, adopted at Woodstock, Vt., in December, 1826, it was 
stated: 

Partly from England having glutted the South American market, 
artly fron, the repeal of the English duty on foreign wool, partly 
rom the commercial and 5 distress Which for 18 months 
past has pervaded that Kingdom. ucing the price of manufac- 
turing labor to iess than one-half the former rate, and party from 
frauds committed on our revenue by English agents in this country 
invoicing their goods far below their cost and rendering the protection 
given by the tariff of 1824 a perfect nullity, our country has again 
been deluged with British goods. 

An increase in the woo! tariff was granted in the act of 1828, 
and for the first time a specific duty was placed on woo! impor- 
tations. This, despite the continued fierce competition of Eng- 
land, kept the woolgrowing and wool manufactures of the 
country on an up-grade, until in 1830 a period of prosperity 
dawned, the price of wool went up, and the business became one 
of the firmly established industries of the country, accumulating 


sufficient strength to withstand the inroads upon it made by 
subsequent “compromise” and revenue tariffs and even free 
trade in the raw material, 

Not content to “let well enough alone,” the tariff act of 
1832-33 and the “compromise” act of 1833-34 placed wool 
valued at not over 8 cents a pound on the free list and lowered 
the rates on the higher grades. These reductions were followed 
in each instance by heavy importations of wool and woolens— 
as usual, the woolgrower getting the worst of it—the increase 
in manufactured goods being but 75 per cent, while imports of 
raw wool increased 250 per cent. 

WOOL INDUSTRY HARD HIT BY TARIFF REDUCTIONS. 


The wool industry was hard hit by the panic of 1837, which 
brought a sharp drop in the price of wool, and wool manufac- 
turers were demoralized. The decline in wool prices continued 
until 1843, when, under the stimulus of a specific duty on raw 
wool imposed by the protective act of August 30, 1842, prices 
began to go upward, culminating in 1853, when prices were 
double what they were in 1843. 

Ohio fine-washed wool in 1843 was 33 cents per pound; in 
1853, 66 cents. 

The ideal tariff bill, from the viewpoint of free-trade and 
tariff-without-protection advocates, has always been, since its, 
enactment and until recently, the Walker Act of 1846, which 
reduced the duties on manufactured goods and placed ad valo- 
rem rates on raw material. This policy was designed to have 
the consumer buy in the cheapest markets of the world and the 
producer of raw material sell in foreign markets, the theory 
being the pleasing one that we would sell our products in high 
markets and buy our supplies in low markets. 

But, while the theory was alluring, the practical result was 
different. Representative Covode, of Pennsylvania, in a 
in the House in 1857, thus explained the workings of the 
Walker Act: 2 

The tariff of 1846 im d t 30 t 1, whil 
guy ‘om blankets is only 20 4 2 5 — thes aaa a PaA nation 
in favor of the forcign manufacturer and against our own of 10 per 
cent. Under this tariff the importation of blankets rah up last year 
to over $6,000,000. Now, who is benefited by this condition of thin 
but the forei manufacturer and Toreign woolgrower? Probably 
not one pound of American wool entered into the composition of this 
enormous amount of imported goods. Had the duty been so arranged 
as to enable our own manufacturers to make this article, it would have 
afforded a market at home for about 8,000,000 pounds of wool. Thus 
it will be seen that the interest of the woolgrower is to have a sufti- 
cient protection for the manufacturers to enable them to make all 
such goods, thereby securing a market for his wool at home, as it is 
not to be . that the American woolgrower will be able to go 
into the markets of the world in competition with the Russian and 
Australign producers. 

The Walker tariff law was changed by the act of 1857, which 
placed nearly all raw materials on the free list. All wool cost- 
ing less than 20 cents a pound was made free and the duty 
reduced from 30 per cent to 24 per cent ad valorem on wool cost- 
ing more than that amount. The duty on woolen goods was re- 
duced from 30 per cent to 24 per cent ad valorem. 

The crisis and panic of 1857, which followed closely the 
enactment of the tariff law of that year, was. particularly 
Severe upon the wool manufacturing industry. Wool prices 
were nominal, and some grades were not salable at any price. 

The free-trade tariffs of 1846 and 1857 not only failed to 
benefit the wool growing and manufacturing industries, but 
gave both a decided setback from the prosperous condition in 
which they were placed by the protective tariff of 1842. Under 
that act and prior to the passage of the Walker Act the country 
was on the verge of becoming an exporter of wool. The New 
York Evening Post is quoted in Niles’s Register of the Wool 
Industry as saying, in 1844: 

We have already referred to the fact, that is becoming every year 
more certain, viz, that this country is adapted by means of its ex- 
tensive pures to become in a few years a larger producer and ex- 
porter of wool than any other nation. 

In fact, American wools—one lot from Oregon—began to ap- 
pear in the London markets. But conditions soon changed and 
the Walker Act put a quietus on hopes that we might become 
exporters of wool. 

È FAVORABLE EFFECT OF PROTECTIVE TARIFF, 


The Morrill tariff act of March 2, 1861, was a return to the 
protective system of tariff legislation. It increased duties gen- 
erally about 10 per cent and changed many rates from ad valo- 
rem to specific. Wool duties were made specific, and the pro- 
tective rates of this act, combined with the effects of the order 
issued by Secretary Stanton in 1862, which prohibited purchases 
of all articles of clothing for the Army from being made abroad 
if they could be purchased in the United States, brought about 
a great expansion in the wool growing and manufacturing in- 
dustries. In the woolen industry the consumption of wool in- 
creased from 98,379,785 pounds in 1860 to 219,970,174 pounds in 
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1870, or 123.59 per cent. The domestic wool clip increased dur- 
ing the decade from 60,000,000 to 180,000,000 pounds. The 
number of operatives employed increased from 59,322 in 1860 
to 110,859 in 1870, and the wages paid increased from $13,361,- 
602 to $40,357,238. 

Joint conventions held by wool manufacturers and woolgrow- 
ers in 1865 led to a readjustment of the tariff through the act 
of March 2, 1867, by which the relative duties on raw wool 
and manufactures of wool were arranged on what was deemed 
a scientifie and equitable basis and ratio. 

That act has been called the most important in the history of 
wool and woolens, in that it established a ratio for the duties 
on wool and woolen goods which, except for the reduction in 
duties in 1883 and the brief period of free wool of the Wilson- 
Gorman Act, has remained substantially the same to the pres- 
ent day. 

Under the 1867 rates of about 10 cents a pound the wool- 
growing industry flourished and the production of wool in- 
creased from 160,000,000 pounds in 1867 to 300,000,000 in 1884. 
Sheep numbered 39,385,386 in 1867 and 50,626,626 in 1884. 

Tariff agitation in 1882 resulted in the creation of the tariff 
commission of that year, which prepared a bill that, with many 
changes and amendments, became a law July 1, 1883. The law 
proved unsatisfactory to both political parties. The changes 
made in the rates on woolen goods affected the wool growing and 
manufacturing industries disastrously. 

The Mills bill of 1888, which provoked a most extended tariff 
discussion in the campaign of 1888, formed the issue in that 
campaign which resulted in the election of President Harrison 
and a Republican Congress. 

It is worthy of note that the wool schedule of the Mills bill 
was almost identical with Schedule K of the Underwood bill. 
It proposed placing wool on the free list and imposing a duty 
of about 40 per cent on woolen goods. The minority report of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, signed by William 
D. Kelley, Thomas M. Browne, Thomas B. Reed, William Mc- 
Kinley, jr., and Julius C. Burrows, in dealing with the wool 
schedule might well apply to the pending Underwood-Simmons 
bill, The report in part recites: 


Nowhere in the bill is the ultimate purpose of its authors more mani- 
fest than in its treatment of wool. It places the product on the free 
list and exposes our flocks and fleeces to merciless competition from 
abroad. In this respect the bill is — the echo of the President's 


pon the American 

woolgrower. He is to be the first victim. He can find no profitable for- 

eign market, if he is unable to hold his own, and it is absurd to talk 

about enlarging the market for his product at home with the wool of the 

world crowding our shores unchecked by. customhouse duties. * * * 
The bill wil eatly increase importations 

diminish, if not wholly destroy, our own production. Every nagon 


The majority asserts that we must produce our woolen am at 
lower cost and be able to undersell the fore product. And er this 
how is the lower cost to be secured? First, by fleecing the woolgrower, 
and next by reducing the labor cost in the manufacture. How are we to 
undersell the foreign product? By making the cost of manufacturing 
less than theirs. In other words, by cu down the wages of our 
skilled and unskilled labor, not to the foreign standard simply, but below 
it, for the product must cost us less if we undersell our competitors. 
The American farmer will not quietly submit to this injustice. The 
1 workingman will indignantly repel this effort to degrade his 
abor, 

How apropos this report to the present situation! We have a 
Democratic majority forced by a minority-elected President, who 
received 150,000 fewer votes in 1912 than Mr. Bryan received 
in 1908 and more than 1,300,000 less than a majority in 1912, 
to put wool on the free list against its, the Congress's, intention, 
which was to levy a duty of 15 per cent upon woo! importations. 

The McKinley Act of 1890, the Dingley Act of 1897, and the 
Payne Act of 1909 maintained protective duties on wool and 
manufactures of wool practically unchanged for the period from 
1890 to 1913, with the exception of the three years of free wool, 
1894 to 1897, covered by the Wilson-Gorman Act. 

THE 1894 FRDE-TRADE FIASCO. 


I am not going to enlarge upon the effect of the Cleveland 
Administration and the free-wool provision of the Wilson- 
Gorman Act on the wool industry. Suffice it to say that previous 
to 1894 we were importing annually about 140,000,000 pounds of 
wool. During the fiscal year 1894, just previous to the enact- 
ment of the Wilson-Gorman law, the imports fell off to 55,000,000 
pounds in anticipation of the repeal of the duty. During the 
three years 1895, 1896, and 1897, identical with the operation 
of the Wilson-Gorman law, the imports amounted to nearly 


800,000,000 pounds, or an average of over 260,000,000 pounds a 
year, not only displacing what should have been the American 
production, but reducing. the price received by the American 
woolgrower from 40 to 50 per cent. Under the blight of frec 
wool the number of sheep in this country decreased in three 
years from 47,000,000 to less than 37,000,000, and the value of 
our flocks decreased from $127,000,000 to $67,000,000, a loss in 
value of nearly 50 per cent. 

Not only was our market flooded with woolen goods, but under 
the reduced duties on shoddy and rags imposed by the Wilson- 
Gorman Act the imports of shoddy and rags increased from 
48,606 pounds during the last year of the McKinley Act term to 
peso Cae pounds under the first year of the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff. s 

In 1890, under a duty of 10 cents a pound, the imports of 
rags and shoddy amounted to 584,172 pounds. 

During the four years of the operation of the McKinley bill, 
with a duty of 30 cents a pound on shoddy, the imports were 
1,554,993 pounds. 

During the three years of the operation of the Wilson-Gorman 
Act, with a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem, the importations 
were 46,016,762 pounds—the importations in 1897 alone, while 
the importers were trying to rush all they could into the coun- 
try before the rates were raised, being 28,192,399 pounds. 

Under the 12 years’ operation of the Dingley Act, with a rate 
of 25 cents a pound, the total importation of shoddy was only 
2,087,054 pounds. 

Thus the average annual importation under a duty of 80 cents 
a pound and with dutiable wool, was only 388,748 pounds. 
Under 15 per cent ad valorem and free wool as high as 
15,338,920 pounds. Under 25 cents a pound and dutiable wool, 
only 178,754 pounds. 

In view of these figures what may we expect when the bars 
are all down and shoddy comes in absolutely free for the first 
time in our history? 

In reference to the domestic production of shoddy, the Tariff 
Board reported that the industry in the United States has made 
no decided during the last decade. The number of 
establishments has declined and the value of products has in- 
creased only slightly. 

The rate of duty of 25 cents a pound has almost completely 
kept out importations, and this, with the declining production 
at home, has tended during the past 10 to 15 years to give us 
better grades of home manufactured clothing than during any 
previous period. 

Concerning the production of shoddy in England, the Tariff 
Board reported : 


The greatest shoddy-producing center in the world is in and near 
Batley and Dewsbury, se the 900 ap grin machines in 
the United Kingdom, Yo hire, in, ge Batley and wsbury are 


The Underwood-Simmons bill places shoddy on the free list, 
which is a plain invitation to cheapen our clothing with adul- 
terants made from the rags and refuse of England and other 
foreign countries. No one will gain by this operation but the 
rag merchant, the rag grinder, and shoddy manufacturer of 
England and France. The one who will lose correspondingly 
will be the wearer of cheap and moderate-priced clothing—the 
consumer. He may think he is buying serviceable articles, only 
to find that they will go to pieces in the first rainstorm or dur- 
ing the first damp day which overtakes him. 

Placing shoddy on the free list is placing a premium on de- 
ee and fraud, with the innocent wearer of clothing as the 

ctim. 

Shall we thus adyertise ourselves as a shoddy Nation? 

UNITED STATES NOT A SHODDY NATION, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to understand very much. more 
clearly than I do now the position of the Senator with respect 
to that matter. My understanding is that a protective tariff is 
imposed for the purpose of stimulating home production. I 


gather that the Senator wants a duty on shoddy and on rags . 


for some other reason than to stimulate the home production of 
shoddy and rags. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has guessed just right. 

Mr. WALSH. But why will not a protective tariff on shoddy 
and rags stimulate the production of shoddy and rags in this 
country, if it will stimulate the production of any other prod- 
uct—wool, for instance? 

Mr. WARREN. We certainly keep out the foreigners, the 
greatest shoddy manufacturers of the world, in that way. 
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Mr. WALSH. Exactly. Then how do you protect the domes- 
tic consumer from the use of such goods as you describe, when 
you promote the production of shoddy and rags in this country? 


Mr. WARREN. In the first place, the production in this coun- 
try is very slight, because of the lack of the material. 

Mr. WALSH. But you do not prevent the use of it. 

Mr. WARREN. In the next place, we are not a shoddy- 
wearing nation, if honesty is practiced in the making of clothes. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, as I understand the Senator, while we 
will not wear shoddy goods made from domestic shoddy, we will 
consume enormous quantities made froin imported shoddy? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator is very ingenious; 
I will not say ingenuous. A certain amount of shoddy pressed 
into felts and coarse material can be absorbed without imposing 
upon the wearer of clothes. But to undertake to let into this 
country the product of all these other countries, to make this 
the dumping place, and to use it in clothing, is to wrong the 
wearers of clothing. 

Mr. WALSH. One more question: Will not the Senator agree 
with me fully that the only legitimate way to meet that condi- 
tion is to pass an appropriate act branding these goods so that 
the public may be informed as to the character of the goods 
they buy? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not know what the record 
of the Senator has been heretofore regarding that particular 
matter, but I have bad it under consideration. I have here on 
my desk a report of a hearing where I appeared before a com- 
mittee of the House to advocate a thorough inyestigation with 
that end in view. I was one to respond favorably to a resolu- 
tion, introduced, I think, by a Senator from Montana, Mr. Clark, 
or possibly by the Senator from New York, Mr. Platt. I 
am not entirely certain that I did not introduce one myself. 
Difficulties were met at that time. It was clearly a matter that 
would haye to come up from the House, under the guise of being 
a revenue measure. If the Senator from Montana wishes to 
introduce that matter and follow it up, I shall be yery glad to 
be of any assistance I can, as I have been before. 

Mr. WALSH. A bill of that character is now before the 
Senate, introduced by my colleague; and as a matter of course 
I shall be very glad to have the earnest and valuable assistance 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN, As the Senator knows, and as I think the Sen- 
ator’s colleague must admit, it is a matter that must come up 
from the House. 

Mr. WALSH. 
all why it should. 

Mr. WARREN. I will simply say to the Senator that if he 
will look at the oleomargarine legislation, and what has been 
effected under it, he will see why. But why do not the Sen- 
ator and his party include that regulation in with all the other 
various and sundry ministerial regulations now in the pending 
tariff measure? 

Mr. WALSH. Before this colloquy is ended, I desire to say 
that it is perfectly obvious now, from the remarks of the Sen- 
ator, that the protective tariff which has been imposed upon 
shoddy and rags has not met the condition, as he himself recog- 
nizes by his activity in behalf of such legislation as I suggest. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not understand what the Senator means 
by that. What does he mean? 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that the Senator from Wyoming 
himself has been active in promoting such legislation as I sug- 
gest, recognizing that the duties already imposed upon rags and 
shoddy do not meet the evil, and that it has not been eradicated 
in consequence of them. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, on the contrary I have been 
showing here with figures, not with words, that the use of it 
here, as a result of the high rate, has receded, and receded 
greatly. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the point I am referring to. The 
Senator has now told us about how heretofore he has been ac- 
tive 2 

Mr. WARREN. In what? 

Mr. WALSH. In endeavoring to get such legislation as I 
suggested was the appropriate remedy for the evil of imposing 
shoddy goods upon the public. 

Mr. WARREN. The legislation about which the Senator is 
speaking did not come up in the manner he presents it, as a 
shoddy measure. It came up as to all adulterants, without re- 
gard to whether they were cotton or wool, and proposed simply 
that they should be labeled with a description. Then, there 
came up the features of administration, and what might be the 
punishment for violation of the law, the penalty, and so forth. 
The Senator is a great lawyer, and I am not, and he perhaps 
may be able to set me right in this; but the great lawyers at that 


I do not see why. I can not understand at 


time were not able to say that the matter could be digested and 
brought in in a revenue measure without some danger of its 
being declared unconstitutional, just as in the case of the oleo- 
margarine bill. Many lawyers still think that is unconstitu- 
tional and ought to be tried out. 

Mr. WALSH. As to that, I do not conceive that any lawyers 
can differ in respect to the power to initiate in this body an 
act requiring the branding of all goods in order that their 
character may be known to the purchasers. But that is alto- 
gether aside from the question. Whether the bill should origi- 
nate in the other House or in this, I understand the Senator 
to say that the legislation has had his active support. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator must not mis- 
quote me. There has been no such legislation. What I said 
about it was that I had supported the resolution that called for 
an inquiry to see what might be done to effect such an end. 

Mr. WALSH. Whatever was done had the coneurrence and 
the approval of the Senator, because he recognized that the 
evil had not been met by the levy of a duty upon rags and 
shoddy. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well, Mr. President; but that only inci- 
dentally touches shoddy. I wish to say now, with all respect 
to the Senator from Montana and to others, that I have never 
yet discussed the question of shoddy upon facts and history, 
with free-wool advocates, but that there was a shrinking and an 
attempt to divert me from shoddy itself into some side issue. 
I do not blame those who wish to divert attention from the 
shoddy question, and the legislation that has heretofore been 
mentioned. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I suppose everyone will agree that the larger 
percentage of wool and the smaller percentage of shoddy which 
appears in clothing, the better off the average citizen is. I wish 
to ask the Senator from Wyoming if it is not a fact that under 
the present law the proportion of shoddy used in goods in 
England has increased, while the proportion used in goods in 
the United States has decreased? 

Mr. WARREN. That is true; and it is measurably true as 
to all free-trade countries, but more especially in England. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does it not follow from that that if we put 
shoddy on the free list we are likely to be in exactly the same 
position that Great Britain is, and that the proportion of shoddy 
that will appear in our woolen clothes will increase as a result? 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly. - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in proof of that I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator from Montana to a few figures. 

During the time the McKinley law was in force, three years 
and eight months, there were imported into this country 908,923 
pounds of shoddy. During the time the Wilson bill was in 
force, three years and four months, there were imported into 
this country 86,263,630 pounds of shoddy. During the 13 years 
from 1898, since the Dingley law was passed, there haye been 
imported into this country only 6,751,577 pounds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WARREN. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. How much shoddy was made in this 
country during those respective periods? I understand the 
Republican theory is that you put on a duty in order to protect 
the home production of a product. To what extent did it pro- 
tect the home production of shoddy? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator speaks of the general policy of 
protection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. But I will say to the Senator that there are 
substances that we might protect the other way, by keeping 
them out as far as we can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; but I wish to know what was 
the effect upon the domestic production of shoddy. If the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has those figures, they will be 
interesting. 

Mr. SMOOT. One effect it has had, certainly, was that it 
kept the disease-bearing rags and shoddy of European coun- 
tries out of the United States. Another effect was that the 
clothes made in the United States do not carry anywhere near 
the percentage of shoddy carried by clothes made in England 
and Germany. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can the Senator give me the domestic pro- 
duction and consumption of shoddy during the periods he has 
referred to? 


1913. 


Mr. WARREN. I have already gone over that ground, and I 
have stated that there was no appreciable increase in the 
manufacture of shoddy in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where does the Senator get that informa- 
tion? 

Mr. WARREN. I get it in the Tariff Board report, I get it 
in the Statistical Abstract, I get it in any of the official figures. 
I supposed that was too well known to make it necessary to put 
the exact figures in here. I shall be very glad to furnish them, 
however. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I can give the Senator some 
figures on this point. 1 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the importation of a thing is prevented, 
and the demand for it continues, it necessarily follows that the 
domestic production of it will increase. 

Mr. WARREN. It bas not so operated with us. 

Mr. PENROSE. For the information of the Senator, if the 
Senator from Wyoming will permit me 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE, British woolen mills, according to an official 
estimate, use 200,000,000 pounds of shoddy every year. The 
consumption of shoddy in the woolen mills of the United States 
in the year 1909, a year of active manufacturing, was less than 
80,000,000 pounds. The use of shoddy is decreasing under the 
protective system of the United States. It is increasing under 
the tariff-for-revenue system of Great Britain. 

I have here a memorandum which states that British manu- 
facturers import rags for shoddy from all the world. The 
United States imports almost no rags and shoddy, but exports 
to British manufacturers every year thousands of bales of rags 
for which there is no adequate market and no active use in this 
country. 

ı Mr. WILLIAMS. Whence does the Senator get his figures 
about the production of shoddy in America and the consump- 
tion of it by our mills? 

Mr. PENROSE. From an official estimate. I can get the 
Senator the reference. I have not it here. I have here a good 
many figures where I have not a memorandum of the source 
of my information, but it is official. 

Mr. WARREN. It is undisputed. The Senator can take 
that to be comparably true, because the fact is we are not 
naturally a shoddy country. We are not using shoddy, and we 
are not manufacturing shoddy at any increasing rate. The only 
way to increase its use is to let it come in free, and then if our 
workingmen are out of work and too poor to buy good clothes, 
they are imposed upon by dealers selling them shoddy clothes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I can give the Senator from Mississippi a 
statement from the Tariff Board report, page 72, as follows: 
The greatest akai AANS Ee center in the world is in and near 
Batley and Dewsbury, Engiand: Of the 900 rag-grinding machines in 
the United Kingdom, Yorkshire, in which Batley and Dewsbury are 
located, has 881 machines. In the whole of the United States there 
are only 346 rag-grinding machines. 

Less than half the number in one district in England. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course it goes without saying that there 
are more peor people in England, comparatively, than in the 
United States, and therefore more people who would wear 
shoddy. 

Mr. WARREN. Why? Why are they poorer? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because every old country that has ex- 
ploited its resources to the full has a larger number of people 
who must buy cheap goods of every description, if they buy 
any at all. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the eastern or older part of this country 
become poorer and less able to buy than the western part? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; but the East has the market of 
the 90,000,000 people all over this entire country, who have not 
exhausted their resources nor fully developed them. 

Mr. WARREN, And England has the whole world, and 
opens up her ports to everybody. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is a magnificent free trade in this 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Mr. WARREN. England ought to have less poor people and 
more prosperity, if the theory of the Senators on the other side 
is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say, because reference was made 
to myself in this matter, that if the fact is as suggested by the 
Senator from Wyoming—and of course we all recognize that 
it is the fact—that there are in this country people too poor to 
buy woolen clothing made of the original long fiber, but able 
to buy clothing made of shoddy, which is nothing more than 
the short fiber. I should like to have some one tell me why 
we should legislate to deny to them the opportunity so to do. 
The only proper way to proceed in that matter is to have 
some act passed so that a man may know whether he is buying 
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clothing made of the long fiber, the original wool, or whether 
he is buying clothing made of shoddy, or renovated rags, or 
any other waste. So is not this discussion of shoddy and rags 
ufterly irrelevant to any consideration of the question of the 
duty on wool? : 

Mr. WARREN. As to the relevancy, I assume the Senator 
will give me the same privilege that I will give him. Each one 
settles the relevancy for himself. As to what advice I would 
give the poor man, I would tell him to buy honest goods so that 
he would know he was getting his money’s worth. 

Let me ask the Senator a question. I have answered his. If 
he is in favor of haying these manufactures of wooleus labeled 
why not put it in the tariff bill? There is a great deal of legis- 
lative, executive, and administrative matter in the bill. Why 
does not the Senator put it in there? I will vote for it there, 
if he will put it in. 

Mr. WALSH. I dare say the Senator will, but I do not see 
any reason why we should encumber this tariff bill with general 
legislation of that character. 

Mr. WARREN. I simply ask the Senator why not put that 
in the bill. Why have you the present legislative matters in it? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see why we should put it in. Why 
shoyld we not pass it immediately after this bill is disposed of? 

Mr. WARREN. Why should we legislate on cotton futures 
in the pending bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is a revenue matter. 

Mr. WARREN. This other will have to be a revenue matter, 
the Senator will find before he gets through with it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wy- 
oming yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. The statement just made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to the effect that Great Britain imports rags not 
only from all parts of Europe but from the United States com- 
pels one to the observation that in that free-trade country they 
are clothing their people in rags and the result is that they are 
paying old-age pensions. And the purpose of this bill will be 
to put us exactly in the same position to wear shoddy and rags 
and to give old-age pensions to people who are not able to 
accumulate and take care of themselves. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyom- 
ing yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WARREN. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It occurs to me we are all agreed 
that we ought not to clothe the American people with shoddy. 
The purpose of a tariff on shoddy is not, as the Senator from 
Mississippi well knows, to protect shoddy manufacturers in 
this country. It is to that extent 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say that it was its intent. I 
said it was its effect. č 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Well, wħatever its effect, that 
is not the purpose of it. The purpose of it is to keep out as 
far as possible shoddy and rags gathered from the slums of 
the earth i. put on the backs of our American people to wear. 
The purpose that is inyolyed in the bill of the colleague of the 
Senator from Montana is that if a man does wear this stuff he 
shall purchase it with his eyes open, and as far as possible 
to keep it out of the American market. 

It seems to me that the very history of the shoddy legis- 
lation shows that we have kept out by a tariff on Shoddy a 
tremendous amount of this unwholesome material. By putting 
the shoddy on the free list the country invites an increased 
importation of it. The only question is whether it is advisable 
to import it or keep it out. If it is advisable to import in- 
creased quantities of it, then throw the ports open to it. If it 
is advisable to keep it out then let us close our ports so far 
as we can to it. 

I do not think it is a question of revenue. I do not think 
it is a question of protection. It is simply a question of keep- 
ing an unwholesome product out from our country and our 
manufactories. That is the way it occurs to me. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from Wyoming permit an 
interruption? F 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. While the Senator is giving these interesting 
figures on the extent of the woolgrowing and wool-manufac- 
turing industry, I should like to ask him how many men, in his 
opinion, are employed or directly or indirectly interested in wool- 
growing. The impression has been put forth in this discussion 
by those advocating free wool that only a scanty number of 
shepherds here and there, at very low wages and not of very 
high character, are much concerned about the industry. If the 
Senator has the figures 
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Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator refer to those who are 
interested in sheep and woolgrowing and wool manufacture 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not refer to the manufacture of wool, 
but to woolgrowing. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘Those who have given it a life study main- 
tain that at least a million people are interested in woolgrow- 
ing. Of course, there are not a million shepherds or a million 
herds of sheep, but that is estimated to be the number of those 
who are interested in the industry. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WARREN. I shall after a moment. Now. as to the char- 
acter of the sheep industry, it may serve the purpose of ad- 
yancing the interest of this tariff bill to review the character of 
a certain class of workingmen. I know of no industry except 
of a very highly skilled or scientific nature but that has in its 
employment some low-priced and ignorant men. But, as I said 
yesterday, so far as the sheep herders are concerned in Wyo- 
ming, they are equally as intelligent as any other class of people. 
I said truthfully that many college graduates took up that ayo- 
cation, some to learn it because they wished to interest them- 
selves in it, others because it was a healthful avocation. I have 
here, which if it was not too long I would ask to put in-the 
Record, a story in the Living Age copied from Blackwood's 
Magazine, written by a sheep herder doing the ordinary sheep 
herder’s work. The reading of it will show a very highly edu- 
cated man and a very fluent writer. I should be glad to loan 
it to the Senator from Pennsylvania or any Senator who believes 
that that industry may not have intelligence in its employees, 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not believe that. I do not want to have 
that impression conveyed. 

Mr. WARREN. I know very well you do not. I now yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. $ 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator has been telling us about the de- 
velopment of the sheep industry. Could the Senator tell us 
how many States of the Union produce more wool than the 
people in those States consume? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know that I have the statistics 
here at hand at this moment for that kind of a comparison. 
It would be very easy to figure it out. But perhaps the Senator 
will tell me what he wishes to follow that with? 

Mr. JAMES. I want to ask the Senator if it is not true 
that only 10 States in the Union produce more wool than the 
people in those States consume? 

Mr. WARREN. What would be the inference? 

Mr. JAMES. The inference is that the people of various 
States—for instance, of Kentucky, where they produce about 
3,000,000 pounds of wool—are belng taxed to buy 14,000,000 
pounds of wool; and the industry, however much it has de- 
veloped, the Senator, of course, can not deny that in the last 
10 years the sheep production has fallen off about $12,000,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. Wik the Senator from Wyoming permit me? 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me a moment in 
answer to the Senator from Kentucky? 

I wish first to say that I haye already proven that such figures 
of decrease are not correct. And, Mr. President, we have to 
support this Government. It is going to be done partially 
by taxation. I am one of those who believe that we can tax 
the foreigner when he comes in here for bis license to trade 
and do business in our market; and if a man is not engaged 
in woolgrowing and he pays 15 or 20 cents, or a dollar even, 
more for a suit of wool clothing, he has contributed that much 
to help support the Government. 

But now turn it another way. If there are so many States 
that do not raise wool, compare that with the manufacturing 
of woolens. There are surely fewer woolen manufacturers than 
there are sheepmen, and yet the sheep grower and everybody 
else is assessed on the Senator's theory to pay the tariff on 
woolen goods. i 

Now, I will put a question to the Senator. How many States 
are there in the Union that grow more rice than they consume? 

Mr. JAMES. There are very few States that grow more rice 
than they consume. = 

Mr. WARREN. Yet you tax them all. 

Mr. JAMES. So far as I am individually concerned, I am no 
advocate of a tariff upon rice. It is only for the purpose of 
obtaining revenue.. If rice were as universally used as clothing 
and as essential, then there might be something in the Senator 
asking me the question as to how many States produce more 
rice then they consume. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course the Senator understands the situa- 
tion. I have been in the game. I have heard it stated on this 
floor, on both sides by eminent men, that no man ever in the 


Senate or House voted for a tariff bill that suited him in all 
its particulars. Of course we may all have things in any bil 
to which we may object. But the Senator’s explanation of rice 
does not explain, because I do not know of a table in the country 
where rice does not appear as a matter of food, 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JAMES. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken about 
rice being of as universal consumption as he states. I am not 
familiar with the West, but I would say that in Kentucky there 
are not 2 families out of 10 that use rice. 

Mr. WARREN. There are a great many families that use 
little or no wool, especially in a warm climate. 

Mr. JAMES. The point I am trying to call to the attention 
of the Senator is that 38 States in the Union produce less wool 
than they consume, and I am going to put into the Recorp be- 
fore this argument is through a statement of the inhabitants in 
each State and the number of pounds produced in each State 
and the amount of wool consumed by the people of each State, 
so that the public may know how much each State is being taxed 
for the purpose of growing the number of sheep that are pro- 
duced there. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like, if the Senator will give me 
notice then, to file as accurately as I can the number of States 
which have woolen and cotton factories, and the States which do 
not have such factories. The inhabitants of all the States must 
pay the tariff attached to the duty on cotton and woolen goods. 
If the Senator is logical he must of course take the tariff off 
of everything that is consumed or worn provided there are more 
people in every State engaged in other businesses, and so forth. 

Now, suppose it is true, as the Senator states, that we have 
fewer sheep than produce the amount of wool used in each 
State, that is all the more reason why, if it is an industry which 
ought to be protected, we should protect it. It is not a matter 
of wool alone. The Senator did not do me the honor to remain 
while I was discussing the mutton end of the proposition. 
Where will we be in the matter of meat if we do not raise mut- 
ton in this country? The sheep industry in this country so far 
has never reached the stage, admittedly on all hands, where it 
will pay on the woo] alone or on the mutton alone, but in raising 
wool and mutton together we greatly increase the mutton crop, 
we keep the price down, and that contributes to keeping the 
price of hog and cattle products down. 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator will permit me, I do not think 
he can liken an argument which he has just made that this 
tariff upon wool was solely for the benefit of the farmer to the 
proposition as to how many manufactories of woolen goods there 
are in the country. The point of the question I asked the Sena- 
tor was to try to develop what he has to say, as he has argued 
that this tariff was for the benefit of the farmer, on the proposi- 
tion as to the number of sheep upon the farms, as to the amount 
of wool produced in each State, as compared with the amount 
that the people in that State consume. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I hardly think that the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky is entirely responsive to 
the situation. I hardly think that he should consider the 
amount of a particular article in a single State and com- 
pare it with the amount of that article consumed elsewhere. 
My own notion is that we should consider the amount of that 
article produced in the United States, and then the amount of 
that article consumed in the United States. My own belief is 
that we ought to raise eyerything so far as we can that is con- 
sumed here; in other words, that we ought to direct our money 
into such channels in our purchases that it would go to the 
benefit of the people of the whole United States rather than 
flow out of the United States in channels to other countries. 

Now, if we can produce all the woo! that we use here so much 
the better for this country. If we produce only one-half of the 
wool that is used here, even though that were all produced in 
one State, we must send out of the country the money for the 
other half that otherwise would be retained here. That is the 
way it occurs to me. 

Mr. JAMES. But I will state to the Senator—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And if you come down to levying 
a tax with reference to a single State of the Union or upon 
products which may be produced in only one State of the 
Union, it seems to me it is begging the question. 

Mr. JAMES. That may be the Senator's opinion, and of 
course it is, but I made the inquiry fer the purpose of demon- 
strating that this argument which he has made that the tariff 
upon wool is all for the benefit of the farmer can not be 
sustained, because the great majority of the farmers, nine- 
tenths of the farmers of this country I may say, are burdened 
with this tariff upon wool instead of benefited, and it is only 
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the great sheep owners of certain regions of the United States 
that are favored by this tariff. The argument that it is for 
the farmers as a whole can not be sustained. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was making no argument for 
anybody. Of course, I recognize that the Senator from 
Kentucky and myself can not meet on any common ground in 
regard to the farmer because the Senator from Kentucky has 
the view that it is the best thing for the people of this country 
to buy where they can buy the cheapest, no matter where they 
go for it. I take the opposite view, that a protective tariff 
even if it does raise the price to the consumer, and that is denied 
by some, is on the whole a benefit to that consumer and the 
whole country. Consequently we have no common ground upon 
which we may start an argument. 

But I think the Senator will agree with me that if we can 
raise all we need to use here it is so much the better for 
this country, because it gives employment here where otherwise 
the employment would be abroad, because it keeps men at work 
here where otherwise they would be idle here and be at 
work abroad. It seems to me to be a broader question than is 
covered by mere State lines or any individual locality where 
any particular product may be produced or manufactured. 

Mr. JAMES. My position is simply this, that the taxing 
power of the Government can not be used except for the purpose 
of obtaining suflicient revenue to run the Government honestly 
and economically administered and that the power of taxation 
can not be legitimately or righteously used for the purpose of 
taking money out of the pockets of the masses of men in order 
to fill up the pockets of the few. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand the Senator's argu- 
ment, but I will say that in this bill the Democratic Party are 
deliberately slaughtering their sources of greatest revenue. 
Here you are throwing into the waste heap $15,000,000 revenue 
by this very wool item, and on sugar two or three times that 
amount. Your revenue-producing-tariff theory you are carrying 
out. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator says we are throwing it into the waste 
heap. It may be that to leave in the pockets of the people 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I withdraw that phrase. 

Mr. JAMES. It may be that when you fail to tax the people 
you are throwing it into the waste heap, but the more we throw 
into that sort of waste heap the happier the people will be. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will withdraw the phrase. I 
mean that you are sacrificing the revenue. This is supposed 
to be, as I understand it, a bill for the purpose of raising 
revenue for the Government, and you are throwing away a 
vast quantity of revenue on the various items. You are sup- 
plying that revenue, or attempting to supply it, by a direct 
tax. Under the estimates on the bill, if carried out to the 
fullest extent, you have a bare $3,000,000 over and above what 
you estimate the expenses of the Government will be for the 
succeeding year. : 

Mr. JAMES. I can not agree with the argument made by 
the Senator that any Government is throwing away money 
which it fails by taxation to take from the people. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, Mr. President, I withdraw 
the word “ waste.” 

Mr. JAMES. To leave it in the pockets of the people is not 
throwing it away. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been quietly seeking light during 
this debate as to exactly what a tariff for revenue means, I think 
I understood the Senator from Kentucky to say that he was 
only exacting from the people taxes sufficient to maintain the 
Government and pay its running expenses, Now, does the 
Senator mean to say that he would not in a tariff law make 
any provision to equalize in any way the difference in cost 
between foreign countries and this country, but that he would 
put us in open unrestricted, unqualified competition with all 
other nations of the world? 

Mr. JAMES. In making a tariff bill, I would not tax the 
whole country as the Senator would for the purpose of pro- 
tection. I would have in view the purpose of obtaining revenue, 
and the purpose of obtaining revenue, of course, being the 
primary purpose for which the bill was framed, the question 
of protection would not and could not be considered. So it is 
in this bill. 

Mr. WARREN. At the same time it would follow as an inci- 
dent of protection. 

Mr. JAMES. If it follows, it is not the purpose that it 
should follow in the making of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN, But it does follow. 

Mr. JAMES. It may be incidental. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator admits it does follow. 


Mr. JAMES. Not always; it sometimes follows. 

Mr. WARREN. But generally, 

Mr. JAMES. The difference between our party and yours 
is that you legislate for the purpose of enriching a fayored few 
in giving them protection, or the right to tax all the people 
and lose sight of the Treasury, when the constitutional right 
of taxation exists not for favored interests, but for the Treas- 
ury of all the people, and we legislate for the Treasury, and 
do not look out for the favored few. 

Mr GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Republican Party has 
been taking pretty good care of the Treasury all through its 
history. The only trouble we have had with the Treasury has 
been when the Democratic Party has been in power. But the 
Senator does not frankly answer my question. Did the Senator 
mean to say exactly what he did say, that he was in favor of a 
tariff for revenue only, without any reference to the difference 
between the cost of production in this country and European 
and Asiatic countries? Is that the attitude of the Senator? 

Mr. JAMES. Just exactly as I said I was. My language I 
think is susceptible of fairly good understanding, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I understood the Senator. 

Mr. JAMES. I am in favor of a tariff for revenue only. 
The purpose of the Democratic Party and my purpose in sup- 
porting the bill is not to give protection to anybedy but to 
secure sufficient revenue to run the Government and at the 
same time to keep the markets of this country unmonopolized, 
untrustized, and uncontrolled as they have been trustized and 
monopolized and controlled by legislation of the Republican 
Party. R 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know what trustized“ means, 
so I will not try to answer that. 

Mr. JAMES. It is not yery frequently that the Republicans 
do know what that means. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator mean to say that if ha 
could construct a bill that by levying an income tax and an 
internal-revenue tax of that kind would meet the expenses of 
the Government he would be unwilling to place anything in 
that bill which would protect the laboring people of this coun- 
try in getting twice the wages that are paid abroad, and that 
he would open all our markets to foreigners to take possession 
of them? Is that the Senator's position? 

Mr. JAMES. I am not in favor of protection in any form 
or in any shape because there never was an argument in favor 
of a protective tariff which could be advocated upon any other 
theory except that it takes from the pockets of all the people 
the money that they themselves earn and gives it to somebody 
else who never earned it. S 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is in open conflict with the 
views entertained by all the great Democrats of this country 
until a very recent period of its history. 

Mr. JAMES. I am not in open conflict with the platform of 
the Democratic Party adopted over here at Baltimore. I am 
in absolute accord with that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think not. When the Senator is advo- 
cating free wool I think he is in direct opposition to it. 

Mr. JAMES. I think I demonstrated here at least to the 
satisfaction of a good many people, if not to the satisfaction of 
the Senator, that the Democratic Party had indorsed free sugar. 
At a future time I perhaps shall have something to say upon 
that point in the argument of the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if I could reconcile the views 
of a free-trader Democrat with those of an old-line protectionist 
by permitting the debate to go on here all the afternoon, I 
should consider it the happiest and best afternoon of my life. 
But as we can not do that, and as the Senator has now pro- 
pounded some interrogatories to me, I wish to make this ob- 
servation. The Senator uses a phrase that has become now 
common and hackneyed. I say it with all respect, of course— 
“taxing the pockets of all the people to benefit a few.” Every 
tax that you put on, whether you put it on for revenue or pro- 
tection, brings the same result, if it enhances the cost of the 
thing you take it from, whether all are engaged in produc- 
ing it or not. In the bill that is before us, in the items gener- 
ally upon which you haye preserved a tariff, you take it out of 
my pocket and yours and everyone else’s to pay that tariff or 
tax, upon your theory. When you come to the tariff on wool 
I wish to remind you that it has reached nearly $20,000,000 
revenue to the Government in one year, and as my colleague 
has stated, $14,000,000 or $16,000,000 per annum generally. 
Now, how much revenue will rice produce on the tariff which 
you have assessed? We will now treat it as a matter of in- 
come from revenue. 

I maintain, Mr. President, that, taking the matter of revenue 
alone, that collected on wool and woolens stands next to that 
on sugar, and sugar is at the head of the list of all reyenue 
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producers. To strike off all the protection immediately from 
Wool one of those products that have been protected for nearly 
100 years—to ruthlessly strike it off, and still retain it upon 
rice and a few matters like that to obtain that revenue, does 
not seem to be logical, but sectional, if not political. 

I might allude to whisky produced in Kentucky. The answer 
probably would be that that pays an internal-revenue tax. 
Nevertheless there are only a few States in the Union where 
they make whisky, while there are a great many States where 
they drink it. 

: Mr. JAMES. But the difference between whisky and wool 
s——- 

Mr. WARREN. There is a lot of difference. 

Mr. JAMES. The difference is that wool is a necessity and 
whisky is a luxury. There is no protective duty on whisky, 
but there is an internal-revenue tax, which is a burden to the 
production of whisky. If there were a consumption tax upon 
wool, there would not be any protection to the wool industry 
of the country. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I remember a time when 
there was no tax on whisky and when the price of wool in 
this country was very high owing to Democratic legislation, and 
the scarcity of sheep and wool that followed. I do not know 
that it became an article of common necessity then, any more 
than it is now. 

I shall, however, return to my remarks. 


INDUSTRY SAVED BY DINGLEY ACT. 


The Dingley Act, of July 24, 1897, made a phenomenal change 
for the better from the distressing times of the Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff period. Although our markets were overstocked 
with foreign goods, our home industries revived almost immedi- 
ately. In 1896 the number of sheep was 36,818,643; the value, 
$67,020,942. In 1898 the number was 39,114,453; the value, 
$107,697,530. Thus in two years the number of sheep increased 
over 6 per cent, and the value 60 per cent. 

Mr. President, it is constantly being thrown up to those who 
advocate adequate duties on wool and its manufactures that the 
woo] industry has not prospered under the Republican tariff 
policy, and figures are quoted to show that we have fewer sheep 
in the country than we had four, five, or six years ago. In 
1897, the last year of the Wilson-Gorman tariff, we had in this 
country 36,818,643 sheep, valued at $67,020,942; in 1913 we have 
51,482,000 sheep, valued at $202,779,000. (See Statistical Ab- 
stract, 1912, p. 194.) Thus under the 16 years of the Repub- 
lican tariff policy the number of sheep in the country has 
increased 14,663,357, or about an average of 900,000 a year. 
Their value has increased $135,759.058, or about 100 per cent. 

The amount and value of the wool production in the country 
in 1899 was: 


Production eS aa pounds 276, 567, 584 
Vaiue $45, 670, 053 


The amount and value of the production in 1912 was: 


304, 043, 400 
Vies a e NE ROR SE Nee chee SEAL — $75, 819, 251 

Thus the increase in annual production in 14 tariff years was 
27,475,816 pounds, or 10 per cent; and the increase in annual 
yalue was $30,149,198, or 663 per cent. 

The census reports on wool manufacturing show that in 1900 
the wages paid in wool mannfactories amounted to $57,933,817 ; 
in 1910 the amount was $87,962,669, an increase in 10 years 
under the Dingley tariff policy of $30,028,852, or over 50 per 
cent. 

The reports show that the value of wool manufactures in the 
United States in 1900 amounted to $296,990,484; the value in 
1910 was $507,166,710, an increase of $210,176,226, or 70 per 
cent. (See Statistical Abstract, 1912, p. 779.) 

On the other hand, the importations of raw wool in 1897, the 
last year under the Wilson-Gorman tariff, amounted to 350,852,- 
026 pounds. The importations for 1912 were but 191,680,845 
pounds. 

The importations of manufactures of wool in 1896, under the 
Wilson-Gorman Act, amounted to 856.582.432, and in 1897 to 
$49,162,992. The importations for 1912 under the Dingley Act 
policy amounted to but $14,912,619. 

The general trend of the period under the Dingley and Payne 
Acts has been in the direction of increased production over the 
period of the Wilson-Gorman Act in number and value of sheep 
and in quantity of wool 

The trend in the use of foreign wool and the use of foreign 

. Manufactures of wool under the Dingley and Payne Acts has 
been downward, while under the Wilson-Gorman Act it was 
phenomenally upward. 


This brings to mind the reported saying of President Lincoln 
that, while he did not profess to understand the tariff question, 
yet it appeared to him that— 


. paid $20 for steel rails to an English manufac- 
America had the steel and Engiand had the $20. But when he 
paid $20 oes the Berns to an American manufacturer, America had both 


UPS AND DOWNS OF WOOL INDUSTRY. 


The woolgrowing industry has had many hard scares thrown 
into it during the period of protective duties, tending in great 
degree, at times, to “bear” woo! prices and discourage those en- 
gaged in woolgrowing. Hanging over the industry for years 
was the reciprocity treaty with Argentina, proposing to let wool 
in from that country at reduced tariff rates. At all times has 
there been tariff agitation with wool as the storm center and 
point of attack—facts not overlooked each wool-selling season 
by some buyers in their efforts to beat down prices. 

The woolgrowing industry also has had to contend during 
the past five years with the vicissitudes of droughts in sum- 
mer followed by extremely severe winters, which in some parts 
of the western sheep-growing country decimated the flocks of 
the growers. Troubles of this kind, with consequent heavy 
losses, drive the woolgrower to send his remaining stock to the 
shambles, and the number of sheep in the country thus depre- 
ciates. 

I note that the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsu] 
referred to President Taft’s alleged remark that Schedule K 
of the Payne-Aldrich Act was indefensible; and few Democratic 
speeches are made that do not quote that remark. If President 
Taft ever made the statement in the form attributed to him, it 
was neither a careful nor correct designation of Schedule K. 
In passing, I would say that practical business men do not 
now, and did not during his term as President, regard Mr. 
Taft as an infallible authority on the tariff. His education 
on the subject was gained largely in the classroom and not in 
the plowed field or the mercantile establishment, where practi- 
cal truths rather than alluring theories are obtained. 

If the views of the present Chief Executive had not also been 
acquired almost wholly within college confines, many of our 
citizens would be less inclined than they now are to designate 
them as tinged with pedantry, and would have more confidence 
in seeing them put into effect in connection with the great 
business affairs of the present day. 

President Taft may have thought and may have said that 
Schedule K was indefensible. If so, his view was that of one 
not familiar with the details of the woolgrowing and wool- 
manufacturing industries. 

Later, when an exhaustive investigation was made by the 
Tariff Board of the woolgrowing and wool- manufacturing in- 
dustries, facts were placed befere the country showing conclu- 
sively that Schedule K is defensible and that the rates of duty 
on raw wool carried by the Dingley and Payne Acts are not 
unreasonably high and are not béyond what is required to 
equalize the competition between the higher cost of production 
in this country and the lower cost in Argentina, Australia, and 
other large-producing foreign countries. 

TARIFF BOARD FINDINGS. 

The findings of the Tariff Board were made from investiga- 
tions of the woolgrowing business covering 173 counties iu 
19 States. Nearly 1,200 wool growers were visited and inter- 
viewed by expert agents of the board, and special agents 
gathered information from Australia, South America, England, 
and the Continent. 

In regard to wool manufacturing, information was obtained 
from 174 mills situated in 20 different States, representing 
46,000 looms, 1,900,000 producing spindles, and 109,000 em- 
ployees. 

Complete investigation was made in reference to wages and 
efficiency of labor and machinery. 

In its findings the board reported that it costs more to grow 
wool in the United States than in any other country; that the 
merino wools required in such great volume by our mills are the 
most expensive of all wools produced; that the highest average 
cost of production of such wool in the world is in the State of 
Ohio and contiguous territory; and that the lowest average 
cost of producing similar wool is in Australia. 

The board also found: 


roduct, in the case of the 8 
the United Ste tates, is going to sachet with an charge 
e ve of not — than 12 cents per pound, not isetoding. interest 


on the in 
region are sold bearing an average 


That the fine wools of the Ohio 
charge of production of 19 cents per 
uri River woot "the exception is 


That in the States east of the 


and lambs ordinarily cover the flock expense, leaving the wool for 


profit. The pesition of the fine-wool 3 ee not only The number of sheep in the world, according to the most recent 


available statistics and estimates, is as follows: 


of the Ohio region but of the far West, is radically different. 

That in the western rt of the United States, where about two- 52, 836, 168 
thirds of the sheep of the country are to be found, the “fine” and 6, 211, 512 
“fine medium wools carry an average charge of at least 11 cents - 109, G93, 142 
per pound, interest not included. 179, 516, 437 

at if account is taken of the entire wool production of the country, 110, 058, 874 
88 fine and course wools, the average charge against the 51. 429. 279 
clip is about 94 cents per pound. 

Enuat in South America the corresponding charge is between 4 and 
5 cents 626, T72, 186 


The countries producing vastly more wool than they use are 
Argentina, with a clip last year of 368,151,500 pounds; Uruguay, 
138,332,375 pounds; and Australia and New Zealand, 832,861,546 
pounds. These are the wool-producing countries of the world 
where the industry can increase beyond their present production. 
These are the countries waiting eagerly to furnish woo} to the 
United States as soon as our own industry is crippled or de- 
stroyed by the elimination of the protective tariff. 

Australasia is in the market to sell nearly all of the wool 
raised. Thus, in 1912 the production was 832.861, 846 pounds; 
the amount exported practically the same. 

Argentina also is a big wool producer and a small consumer. 
Practically the entire clip of Argentina is exported. The ex- 
ports for 1909, the latest year on which the Tariff Board gives 
figures, aggregated 353,362,000 pounds, nearly the entire clip of 
the country. ‘The exports for 1912 amounted, according to the 
Annual Wool Review, to practically the entire clip, which was 
368,151,500 pounds. 

Thus we have two great woolgrowing countries—Argentina 
and Australia—in the market with over a billion pounds of wool, 
ready to crowd into the United States and capture our home 
market, which consumes 500,000,000 pounds annually, just as 
rapidly as our home woolgrowing industry recedes under the 
loss of the protective duty which stands between it and foreign 
competition. 

Distance of Australasia and Argentina from us forms no pro- 
tection, for ocean freight rates on wool from Buenos Aires to 
Boston range from 174 cents to 234 cents a hundred pounds. 

Rates from Australia to Boston direct are from $1 to 81.373 
per hundred pounds. 

The average rate from the Rocky Mountain region to Boston 
is over $1.75 per hundred pounds. 

This, then, is the menace to the woolgrowing industry of this 
country of this wool-tariff removal. It cuts off the license fee 
we charge the Australian and Argentinian woolgrowers for 
doing business in this country, and gives them the opportunity 
to take advantage of the cheaper labor, lower rate of interest, 
and more advantageous climatic conditions they enjoy, so that 
they can, first, undersell our growers and destroy their industry; 
Po second, secure and hold the wool market of the United 

tates. 

If the sacrifice of the woolgrowing industry meant cheaper 
clothing for the people of the United States, the woolgrowers 
might submit with patriotic resignation, but those who have 
observed the effects of tariff reduction know that it does not 
mean cheaper goods for the consumer. 

It wll be observed that Mr. Bryce, in his prediction of what 
will follow tariff reduction, does not include lower prices to the 
consumer. He does predict that Australia will find a market 
in the United States for its surplus wool, of which it has over 
800,000,000 pounds every year. ’ 
lt may be contended that our woolgrowing industry has 
nothing to fear from Australia because the industry in that 
country is not increasing in proportion to the increase in its 
population and its industries other than woolgrowing. 

While, in fact, the industry in Australia has not kept pace 
with other industries and population, yet conditions are such 
that, with the encouragement of having our markets opened to 
the wool producers of the world, the Australia wool industry 
can immediately take great strides forward. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the.Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The rates that the Senator from Wyoming has 
given are the rates of transportation by water from Australia 
and Argentina to the coast points of the United States, I as- 
sume? 


it a rs that a charge of a very few cents per pound lies against 
the A1 ellps of that region in the agg te. White the hoa: í = 
in that the Australasian costs at large fall materially below the 


American. 
Bonth in the western United States the capitalization per head of 
sheep (exclusive of many is $5.30, upon which a gross profit of 6.2 

r cent was realized. interest rate in that region ranges from 
Bto 10 per cent per annum. 

That the bor, forage, and necessary miscellaneous expense in 
the western United States excced $2 per head per annum, as against an 
estimated cost, covering the same elements of expense, of less than $1 
in Australia and about $1.15 per head in South America. 


As shown in this finding of the Tariff Board, no interest on 
investment, nor wages of the farmer and members of his family, 
and so forth, were included. 

Thus, with South America and Australia having an advantage 
over the United States in cost of production of from 44 cents 
to 5 cents per pound, it can not correctly be maintained that the 
duty on wool, which, after undervaluatlons, and so forth, are 
considered, nets about 4 cents per pound protection, is inde- 
fensible. 

What will happen to the wool industry when the great wool- 
producing countries of Argentina and Australia have free access 
to our markets, with their advantage over us of a lower cost of 
production of from 4% to 5 cents, is easily imagined. 

It will be noted from the report of the Tariff Board that the 
labor, forage, and necessary miscellaneous expense in the west- 
ern United States exceed $2 per head per annum, as against an 
estimated cost, covering the same elements of expense, of less 
than $1 in Australia and about $1.15 in South America, 

In his speech on August 2, defending the pending tariff bill, 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] said that it is 
growing more and more expensive to run sheep in the West, 
because of the narrowing of the range, and I agree with him. 

The woolgrowers, therefore, can not reduce the forage ex- 
pense in order to compete with Australia and South America, 
and I know they are averse to reducing the wages of their em- 
ployees; so it will only be left for them to follow the advice of 
some of the advocates of the free-wool idea, and that is to get 
out of the wool-growing business. 

AUSTRALIA AND ARGENTINA A MENACE, 

In the Washington Post of July 18, 1912, there appeared a 
brief cable message from Melbourne, Australia, which to me 
was the most significant item of news in the paper. It was as 


follows: 
MELBOURNE, July 12. 


The Right Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador at Washington 

aking at a banquet at the Chamber of Commerce last agp (ence 

re Was a great prospect of a substantial reduction in the can 
tariff. One of the first items, he said, was likely to be that in regard 
to wool. He wonld not be surprised if quite a substantial reduction 
were made, which would increase considerably the volume of the 
Australian exports to the United States. 

It is needless for me to say that former Ambassador Bryce 
is one of the keenest observers of political affairs in the world, 
and perhaps more accurate than any other man in public life in 
determining what the effect will be of any given political or 
economic cause. 

When he says that if a substantial reduction were made in 
the tariff on wool it would increase considerably the volume of 
Australian exports to the United States, he states with unerring 
precision the results which would follow the annihilation of 
tariff on wool proposed in the pending bill. 

The results would be increased importation of wool from 
Australia into the United States. The same cause which would 
enable Australia to increase its wool shipments to the United 
States would enable South America to do exactly the same thing. 

The wool clip of the world for 1912 was as follows: 


Pounds. 
tatea Mate fon et ee — 302,343,400] Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

11, 210, 000 Mr. PITTMAN. And the rates from the interior of the 
een 923. oe United States to the same coast points of the United States? 
814, 077, 011 Mr. WARREN. As taken from certain railroad points. 
273, 146, 000 Mr. PITTMAN. Has the Senator from Wyoming the rates 
342. 801.828 from the interior points in Australia to the seaport points in 

_ — — | Australia, and from the interior points in Argentina to the 
Total, world 2. 971, 180, 212 | shipping points in Argentina? 
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Mr. WARREN. I understand perfectly what the Senator de- 
sires to get at. Of course, there is there no regular rate from 
all the different points on a few sacks here and a few sacks 
there from the interior any more than there is here; but let 
me say that I have given that matter a good deal of attention. 
I find that in Australia, with its many seacoast points and 
streams that are navigable for flatboats and rafting, its wool 
ean be gotten to water cheaper than our wool can be gotten to 
the railroad, because here sheep are in those sections away from 
the towns and generally pretty far from railroads, and there 
is a very large expense in getting wool by wagon haul from 
the shearing pens to the railroad. So I have offset one with the 
other. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has the Senator any figures on that? 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, I have spent- hours figuring 
on it, but, as I have stated, there has to be a difference in the 
rates frem each shearing pen, perhaps, and from each farm. 
So it is difficult to arrive at anything but an average. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Do not the great ranges of Australia and 
Argentina bear the same relation to their shipping ports as do 
the ranges of the West to the shipping ports of the United 
States? 

Mr. WARREN. They do not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why not? 

Mr. WARREN. Because the interior of Australia is not set- 
tled up, as is the interior of the United States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How does that affect transportation? 

Mr. WARREN. Well, it is because there the sheep are raised 
not so far away from the water shipping points, while here 
they are raised in the very central and interior part of the 
country. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator will permit me on that point, 
before we go any further I will say that the Tariff Board seems 
to differ with the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say that I do not want to be put in 
the position of differing with the Tariff Board, and am not go- 
ing to be. There are different statements in their report which 
should be considered together and not in pieces and apart, and 
I happen to remember that the Senator from Nevada, although 
his argument yesterday was largely—yes, almost entirely— 
based upon the report of the Tariff Board, expressed com- 
plete disagreement with it, and said it was a partisan board 
and that he could not depend upon it. In fact, he discredited it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator will recollect, I said that in 
all of their mistakes they erred in favor of a high protective 
tariff, 

Mr. WARREN. And I do not agree with that. I remember 
that they were a bipartisan board, and while it is the Senator's 
privilege to say that they made a report from a high protective 
standpoint, it is equally mine to say that they did not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator please, I will read from the 
Tariff Board report, page 333, what is said about the ranges so 
far as markets are concerned in Australia and the United States. 
They discuss the fact that in Australia they do not ship much 
mutton to market on account of the remoteness of the sheep runs 
from the seacoast ports, while in the United States, by reason 
of the transportation facilities in the interior, we ship a great 
deal of mutton. Here is the language of the report: 

The fact that the average investment in the flock is lower in Australia 


and in South America than in the United States is due to the greater 
average distance of the sheep runs from the market. 


Mr. WARREN. Well, that is true; they are farther from 
Boston than we are. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They are farther from their local market. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator speaks of the distance of the 
sheep runs from the market. Perhaps the Senator will not re- 
member—he is a younger man than I am—but I can remember 
when it was unsafe to ship more than one full car of sheep into 
the Chicago market. There was no great market until we got 
down to Buffalo or Albany. It is only within a short time that 
there has been a market for shipping frozen meat—and that is 
the only way it can be shipped from Australia—but that busi- 
ness is now being carried on very extensively. I have some 
quotations here from the Tariff Board report as to Australia 
which I will put in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Wyoming permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I have had no desire in connection with any 
participation on my part in this debate other than to assist in 
eliciting actual facts, I can speak with some degree of fa- 
miliarity with the conditions in my State, and there the shear- 
ing pens are, with very rare exceptions, at the railroad points. 
Mr. WARREN. I am quite well acquainted with the condi- 
tions in Montana. 
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Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator if they 
are different in his State. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that he is quite 
right so far as a good portion of his State is concerned. Mon- 
tana is fayored with a great many transcontinental railway 
lines; she is pretty well gridironed with railroads; and in that 
country they handle sheep differently. ‘They handle them largely 
in wagon camps, do they not, and from wagon camps? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WARREN, Of course, they take their wagons, their men, 
and their supplies—at least they heretofore have done so, but 
they will not hereafter, according to the evidence the Senator 
has already submitted—and they graze their sheep wherever 
they may be down to the shearing pens, and therefore are near 
the railroad. That is not true now in Wyoming to any great 
extent, because of the settling of the country here and there, 
and because we haye not the railroad facilities which Montana 
has. What is true of Wyoming is true of some of the other 
States. There is a large amount of money paid to get wool 
from the points where it is sheared to the railroads in my State 
and in some of the other States; but that is not so much true 
of Montana, where the business is carried on by wagon camps. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, 20 years ago the conditions to which 
the Senator adverts were quite common. For instance, it was 
common to haul wool from the Judith Basin to Fort Benton to 
ship it down the river, a distance of perhaps 150 miles; but those 
conditions do not exist to-day. The shearing pens, as I have 
Said, are, with very rare exceptions, at or near the railroad 
stations. 7 

Mr. WARREN. That works both ways, Mr. President. Only 
20 years ago we could graze sheep from any part of Wyoming 
down within 75 miles of Omaha, but we can not graze them now 
across one State. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I trust the Senator will pardon me for in- 
terrupting him again, but the question of freight rates is 
very important in this consideration. The only freight rates 
the Senator has really attempted to give us are the freight rates 
from the seaports of foreign countries to our seaports. We 
are contending that the transportation from the interior of our 
country to our own seaports is less, if anything, than the trans- 
portation from the interior of other countries to their seaports, 
by reason of more favorable transportation conditions existing 
in the United States than in those foreign countries. I will 
read what the Tariff Board says with regard to this very 
matter. The Tariff Board, in discussing the reason why in 
Australia they do not ship mutton, but ship wool—— 

Mr. WARREN. Would the Senator as soon wait until I 
reach a little later point in my remarks where what he suggests 
would relate more clearly to the points I desire to make? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is only three lines. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Tariff Board says this: 

In Australia the receipts for mutton constitute a much smaller 
portion of the receipts than from other sources. ‘This is partly due 
to the fact that the great sheep runs of the interior are unfavorably 
situated as regards marketing. 

I thank the Senator for his courtesy. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I notice that there seems to 
be quite a silence on the other side concerning the freight rate 
of 174 cents to 20 cents from Buenos Aires. I have known it 
to be less than that. If there is to be continued contention 
regarding the matter, I shall be glad to get bills of lading and 
freight bills to show what is really paid for bringing wool from 
certain points in New Zealand, Australia, and Argentina to the 
United States. I have seen many of them. 

Now, I will make a few comparisons between the conditions 
in Australia and in our country. They may not be amiss at this 
point. 

The aggregate area of the Australian woolgrowing States 
is 1,903,731,840 acres. 

The aggregate area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska 
and our insular possessions, is 1,937,144.960 acres. 

The Australian Commonwealth is approximately the same 
size as the United States. 

The alienated lands in Australia amount to 130,393,166 
acres; the leased lands, 787,211,488 acres; leaving an area of 
986,127,186 acres unoccupied. 

The alienated and reserved lands in the United States amount 
to 1,609,754,992 acres, leaving 327,389,968 acres unappropriated 
and unreserved, 

A large part of the 986,127,156 acres of unoccupied land in 
Australia is suitable for sheep raising. 


1913. 
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The Tariff Board, in its exhaustive study of the wool business 
in Australia, reports (p. 492, Report on Schedule K) : 
Woolgrowing on Scope noe leaseholds in Australia has often been đe- 


scribed as a “ Late e” from the financial point of view. 5 it being 

always remain some extent, but the risks are e 

substantially diminished, while the profits continue su a 

to stiunulate enterprise. The losses caused to the pastoral indie 

the great 8 which terminated in 1902 have been estimat 

$650,000,000. hat disaster taught lessons of prudence which oan 

never be forgotten. The industry is now being ra on safer lines, 

and tbe protective measures taken by those engaged in it will soon be 

9 by the Government railway and water - conservation 
In the opinion of men who have had a long a punane 

with the industry, Vinstralia should ultimately be capable o 

at least 150,000, sheep, while providing for a greatly incres 

port of mutton. 

With an area of unoccupied land of over 900,000,000 of acres 
open for the extension of the sheep-raising industry; with a 
labor cost of $1 per head of sheep against $2 per head in the 
United States; with a cost of from 43 to 5 cents less per 
pound for growing wool than in the United States; with the 
great market of this country of over 500,000,000 pounds per 
annum opened invitingly to the foreign woolgrower; and with 
a government administration friendly and helpful instead of 
hostile to the industry, we may well believe with Mr. Bryce that 
the volume of Australian exports to the United States will be 
greatly increased. 

The production of wool in Australia, while not keeping pace 
with the population growth, has nevertheless been steadily in- 
creasing during the last decade. 

In 1903 the production in the Australian States aggregated 
414.120.567 pounds; in 1912 it was 662,845,907 pounds. 

In 1908 the number of sheep in the Australian States was 
56,932,705; in 1911-12 the number was 92,742,034. 

is generally asserted that the woolgrowing industry of 
South America has reached its apex and that we have nothing 
to fear from competition from that source. The wool pro- 
duction of the two great South Américan woolgrowing coun- 
tries, Argentina and Uruguay, has not increased in proportion 
to the increase in their population or in proportion to increases 
in agricultural industries other than woolgrowing. But Ar- 
gentina is preparing to take advantage of the opportunities 
for increased trade and profits which will be offered through 
the removal of the duty on wools sent to the United States. 
For some time past the Government of Argentina has been offer- 
ing liberal inducements to stockmen to go into the sheep busi- 
ness in Patagonia. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Wyoming to state that the cost of producing wool in 
Australia and in other foreign countries was less than in the 
United States. 

Mr. WARREN. The cost of labor, certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That the net charge against wool is less in 
those countries than in the United States; is that correct? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Tariff Board 

Mr. WARREN. I remember the figures the Senator gave 
yesterday from the Tariff Board report, which, by the way, he 
discredited; and if he will remember or will look over his 

speech, he himself brought the figures in, showing that it cost 
| $2 or more per head in this country, if I mistake not, to about 
a dollar in other countries. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Tariff Board, on page 330, in Table 10, 
gives the net charge for producing wool in the State of Wash- 
ington at one-half a cent a pound. On page 11 it gives the net 
charge for producing wool in the Argentine Republic at from 
4 to 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. WARREN. What figures does it give for Australia? 

Mr. PITTMAN. a Australia it is a few cents a pound. 

Mr. WARREN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. In another 
place he will find that it is stated that in Australia they raise 
sheep at a profit of quite a few.cents each without considering 
the wool at all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. With the Senater’s permission, I will read 
the extracts from the Tariff Board report to which I refer. 
The Tariff Board says: ` 

That in South America the corresponding charge is between 4 and 5 
cents per pound. 7 

That in New Zealand and on the favorably— 

Note the word “ favorably "— 


situated runs of Australia it seems clear that at the W range of 
values for stock and mutton the receipts from other sources than 


wool are 5 ing the total flock expense. So that, taking Australasia 
as a whole, appears that a ebarge of a very few cents per pound 
8 clips of that region in the aggregate. 


Mr. WARREN. Well, what does that prove? Does that prove 
that the cost is less in this country than it is over there? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It proves that they are producing wool in 
the State of Washington for less than they are producing it in 
‘Australia or in Argentina. 


Mr. WARREN. How much do they produce in Washington? 
Mr. PITTMAN. They have in Washington about 1,150,000 


sheep. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no, they have not nearly so many sheep 
as the Senator from Nevada claims. How much wool do they 
produce? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will give you the exact amount. The fig- 
ures given were for Nevada. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have 61,574 sheep, and the total amount 
of wool is valued at $46,540.70. The Senator compares that one 
State, where sheep are raised for mutton only, with the average 
of the sheep produced in Australia. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, if I may continue for just a 
minute 
Mr. WARREN. While the Senator is looking at the figures, 


let me say that the State of Washington has comparatively a 

mere handful of sheep, the long-wool sheep raised for mutton, 

2 he proved yesterday; while Australasia has nearly 120,000,000 
eep. 

ann WALSH, Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. SMOOT addressed the 
air. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield, and to whom? 

Mr. WARREN. I can not yield to all three Senators at once. 
I will ask that I may be allowed to finish this part of my 
remarks. 

A comparison with a little handful of sheep in one little part 
of the United States, in Washington, where they raise a mutton 
sheep, hardly elucidates the proposition of our wool supply as a 
whole, which goes up into the hundreds of millions of pounds. 

Another thing: While the Senator from Nevada is quoting 
Washington, perhaps he will quote Ohio, where the wool costs 
19 cents per pound according to the authority from which he is 
quoting. 

Mr. PITTMAN.” I am willing to draw a distinction between 
Ohio and the other States, and the Senator knows it. The 
Tariff Board states, with regard to the Middle States and 
Eastern States, that it is an entirely different matter from 
the ranging of sheep through the West, where the product is 
chiefiy wool. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will find in the same computa- 
tion that it costs 12 cents and a fraction in Wyoming, if I 
remember rightly, and 11 cents in another western State, and 
so on. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and it also shows the reason why in 
the computation. The reason given for that by the board is 
set out in the report. For instance, the State of Nevada raises 
its wool, as given by the Tariff Board report, at 4.1 cents a 
pound for the wool. That is less than it costs to raise it in 
South America. It is certainly only a few cents a pound in 
Australia; and it can not be contended that the manner of rais- 
ing sheep in the State of Nevada is any different from the man- 
ner of raising of sheep in either Utah or Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say to the Senator from Nevada 
that I welcome all inquiries; but since nearly all of that matter 
was put before the Senate yesterday, I do not believe I wish 
to take in all of the Tariff Board report, especially as the 
Senator does not make the point he is trying to make, that we 
can raise sheep cheaper in this country than they can in Australia, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Montana first rose, Mr. 
President. I yield to him. 

Mr. WALSH. I. rose simply to say that there ought to be 
no controversy about an indisputable fact, namely, that Wash- 
ington has 501,000 sheep rather than 62,000, as suggested by the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming now yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report was based upon the number of 
sheep I stated. The number of sheep reported upon was 61,574. 

Mr. WALSH. With the usual accuracy of the Senator from 
Utah, I felt sure that he misspoke. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course if I did, I wish to say to the Senator 
that I had reference to the number of sheep that were reported 
upon, showing that the cost of wool upon that number of sheep 
was what the Senator from Nevada said. Right in that connec- 
tion I wish to say that nearly the whole difference between 
the average cost of producing wool, of 94 cents a pound, as the 
Tariff Board says, and that of a half cent in Washington, comes 
from the fact that they report 92.3 per cent as the percentage 
of increase of lambs in Washington. It was on that small 


number of sheep that they reported, and the class of sheep 
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which the Senator knows, perhaps, were kept around the home, 
where the increase of lambs would be very much larger than 
the increase of lambs in any herd of sheep that may have run 
upon the range. - 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator is 
intentionally unfair when he keeps referring to the small num- 
ber of sheep that were considered in the State of Washington. 
As a matter of fact, the same proportion of sheép were con- 
sidered in the State of Washington that were considered in the 
State of Utah, or the State of Wyoming, or any other State. 
In other words, about 10 per cent of the sheep of each State 
were used as an example for all. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than 10 per cent of the sheep in Utah 
were reported on, and less than 10 per cent, we will say, of the 
whole, because the number of sheep reported upon is 3,151,731, 
and there are over 50,000,000 sheep in this country. So the 
Senator must admit that not as many as 10 per cent were re- 
ported upon in all of the States of the Union. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Again the Senator is unfair, because the 
sheep they examined were the sheep in the Western States, 
which constitute only from 35,000,000 to 39,000,000, instead of 
50,000,000. My statement that 10 per cent were selected as an 
example of the whole is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the number reported upon is as 
I say. Of course the States are named here in the report. I 
wish to say that it seems to me the Senator had better not talk 
about unfairness, when he tries to give the Senate to understand 
that the cost of producing wool in this country is the cost of 
producing it in Washington, and then compares it, not with the 
lowest cost of wool in Australia or in South America, but with 
the average cost in Australia and the ayerage cost in South 
America. 

The Tariff Board reports that in Australia there are millions 
of sheep as to which there can be no charge whatever against 
the wool, as the furnishing of lambs and mutton from the herds 
more than pays all the expenses of maintaining the sheep. 
Therefore I say to the Senator that if he is going to pick out 
Washington, the State of lowest cost, and give figures based 
on the wool produced from 61,000 sheep, it seems to me he also 
ought to take the lowest cost of the millions of sheep in Australia. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyom- 
ing further yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall try not to interfere any more; but I 
think the Senator from Utah is again unintentionally unfair in 
stating that in the State of Washington they probably went into 
somebody’s back yard and examined one little herd. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is a diagram in this report which, if the Sena- 
tor had rend it—and I know he has read it—shows that the 
examination in the State of Washington was as universal as it 
was anywhere else. If he will look at the map, he will see that 
they went all over the sheep area in making their examination, 
and the same way in the State of Nevada. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if we are talking about the 
products of the whole world I think we would better not get 
down into any back yard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming decline to yield further? 

Mr. WARREN. I understood the Senator was through. I did 
not wish to cut off the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I simply wish to say that the reasons given 
by the Tariff Board, as I stated on yesterday, for the difference 
in the net charge against raising wool in the Western States, are 
given in this language, which I think will be accepted even by 
the Senator from Utah: 


The wide variation from Table XIII to Table XVIII in the net 
charge against wool depends in the main upon certain conditions which 
have already been discussed—the particular sort of flock kept, whether 
crossbred or pure wool; whether woolgrowing is combined with 
5 the importance for different purposes of the annual increase 
of lambs; the extent to which wethers are kept; the amount and 
quality of wool produced, and the methods employed in the farm 
operations. 

$ * * $ $ * +% 

Since the only source of regular income from wethers is wool and 
the costs of maintenance are not materially lower than for breeding 
ewes, it is evident that though the fleece of the wethers may be 
superior to that of the ewes the higher the proportion of wethers in a 
fiock the greater is likely to be the net charge against wool, since under 
the conditions now prevailing in this region, the tables indicate that 
the fleece of a sheep alone does not pay for its maintenance. 


An examination of that table will show that the trouble with 
Wyoming and the other States is that they are not pursuing 
the raising of sheep in accordance with the practical conditions 
of that conntry and in accordance with this suggestion of the 
Tariff Board. 


Mr. WARREN. There are men in Wyoming who have been 


there longer than the Senator from Nevada has, who haye been 


in the business of raising sheep for a great many years; and 
while doubtless he can show them all about how to raise sheep, 
I do not believe we can quite go into all the elementaries of it 
here this afternoon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just one more question, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming further yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I certainly respect the great experience of 
the Senator from Wyoming. I know he has had a great deal of 
experience in this matter. But I wish to say that his expe- 
rience has been largely that of, a seller, while my experience 
has been entirely that of a buyer. His experience has been 
under a high protective tariff, where all kinds of extravagance 
are encouraged, upon which the Tariff Board comments. My 
experience has been in a case where we want some economy in 
a industry, and not to have it run as a luxury for the pro- 

ucer. 

Mr. WARREN. All that, of course, is declamation. I have 
been in the industry, it is true. I have been in it in the low 
times as well as in the high times, under free trade as well 
as under protection. I do not make any denial of that. It is 
one of the things in which I am interested, and my interest 
may or may not be a matter of common knowledge. I do not 
have to apologize for it. 

We were speaking of Argentina a time ago. I have here a 
quotation from the Salt Lake City Tribune of August 4, 1913. 
I happen to haye met the gentleman, who was interested in 
advertising, or, in a way, exploiting, the ranges of South Amer- 
ica. The Government over there, as I understand, requested 
from our Government the loan, if I may use the term, of an 
expert who went over there and examined into the conditions 
of all matters relating to sheep husbandry. Upon his return 
he was interviewed, and I suppose this is one of the interviews: 

[By International News Service.] z 


SAYS PATAGONIA IS GREAT SHEEP REGION—PROF. BAILEY WILLIS RE- 
TURNS FROM SOUTH AMERICA FOR SHORT VACATION. 


New York, August 3. 

Prof. Bailey Willis, who was loaned to the Argentine Government two 
and a half years ago by the United States Geological Bureau to conduct 
a survey of the Andes and Patagonia, arrived to-day on board the 
steamer Voltaire for a vacation. He will return at the end of the 
year to complete the work. 

During the two and a half years the party of which he had charge 
surveyed in detail 20,000 square miles of unexplored territory and 
mapped out railroad routes for the development of the country, which 
will be built by British capitalists and the Argentine Government. 

Besides the planning of railroad routes the expedition was commis- 
sioned to determine the resources of the treeless plains of Patagonia 
and the forested valleys of the Andes. Prof. Willis declared that Pat- 
agonia, which was no farther from Buenos Aires than Colorado is 
from Chicago, would become the greatest sheep-rearing region of the 
ler te the Andes would be one of the greatest cattle-raising 

ricts. 

The woolgrowing business of South America, while it has 
not grown as rapidly as other industries, shows an increase. 

In 1896 the South American production was 473,768,540 
pounds; in 1912, 554,662,955 pounds. 

Of the production a large percentage is exported. For in- 
stance, of the Argentina clip of 340,400,000 pounds in 1910. 
327,200,000 pounds were exported; and of the Uruguay clip of 
126,800,000 pounds in 1910, 124,300,000 pounds were exported. 

A conclusion of the Tariff Board is that the production of 
sheep in the principal South American sheep countries may 
remain more or less stationary because the expected increase 
in the Patagonian region will be offset by the absorption of 
lands for agricultural purposes in the central provinces; but 
it is also asserted that the business may increase with higher 
profits, and this is just what it is proposed to give them by the 
present bill. In competition with our wool industry Argentina 
and Uruguay can produce woo: at from 44 to 5 cents per pound 
less than the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask what 
is the character of the wool grown in Patagonia? 

Mr. WARREN. It is a very excellent quality, usually what 
is called “cross-bred ” wool. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is tbe wool that goes into carpets? 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. It is that which goes into such 
articles as the coat I have oh, and it can be transported to 
New York or Boston for 1 to 14 cents per pound less than from 
the Rocky Mountain country, making a difference of at least 
5 to 6 cents per pound of scoured wool. 

We have protected our growers heretofore with a duty which 
has given the market to our home growers. As soon as the duty 
is removed we must come into competition with the wools of 
lower cost of production in South America, and if our wool- 
growers can not live under this competition they can take the 
advice of those who advocate free wool, go out of business, and 
allow 1575 wool we use to be supplied from South America and 
Australia. 
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Possibly at the risk of repetition I would say that the report 
of the Tariff Board shows that woolgrowing in Argentina has 
been falling off slightly in the past two or three years. The 
Government of the country proposes, however, to aid in not 
only bringing woolgrowing back to its previous basis, but ex- 
tending and enlarging it to a very great degree. This is to be 
accomplished by leasing great tracts of public lands in Patagonia 
belonging to Argentina. Steps have already been taken to lease 
these areas of public land, and on May 14, 1912, the minister of 
agriculture of Argentina authorized the issuance of invitations 
in the United States and other countries to rent the public lands 
in the territories of Rio Negro, Chubut, and Santa Cruz for 
sheep raising. It is proposed to lease the lands at an annual 
rental of $84 a square league, equal to 6,144 acres, and for a 
term of 30 years. ‘This would be at the rate of about 14 cents 
per acre per annum. In our Western States where State lands 
are leased to sheepmen the annual rate of rental is from 5 
to 20 cents per acre. : 

It is represented by the minister of agriculture of Argentina 
that Patagonia is primarily a sheep and cattle country, where 
agriculture must always be subordinate. The climate is semi- 
arid. Rio Negro is in the latitude corresponding to South 
Dakota, Chubut corresponds to Montana, and Santa Cruz to 
the equivalent latitudes of Canada; but the extremes of cold 
are not so great in Patagonia as in the States referred to. 

The altitude varies from sea level to 4,000 feet in the plateaus 
and 6,000 feet in mountain peaks. The country looks like the 
high plains of Wyeming, Utah, Arizona, or Texas. 

The pasture consists of native bunch grasses and many kinds 
of edible bushes. Water occurs in springs, streams, waterholes, 
and underground, but is wanting in some districts except when 
it rains. Its distributfon is the controlling factor in regard to 
the value of lands, There are well-watered protected valleys, 
plains with numerous transient ponds, high plateaus with 
water and pasture spring and autumn, and other districts where 
water is very scarce or salt. It is the purpose of the Argentine 
minister to subdivide the public lands so as to include under 
each lease lands of different kinds comprising ranges for differ- 
ent seasons, where practicable in one fence, or in lots within 
driving distance. 

Wool on the ranch sells for 74 to 94 cents per pound. Labor is 
about one-half the rate paid in this country, being $16 to $25 
per month for the herders. 

It is estimated by the minister of agriculture that a net 
income of 17 per cent per annum on the amount invested can 
be realized by investors in sheep raising in Patagonia under 
the terms offered by the Government. 

It is expected also that the arrangement will in a short time 
double the area of lands now devoted to sheep growing and 
will greatly increase the wool production of the country. 

TARIFF DUTIES PAID BY FOREIGNER, 

Mr. President, we have heard frequently from the supporters 
of this bill that the wool tariff imposes a hardship on the many 
for the benefit of the few. 

Now, we contend that the duty paid on importations of wool 
comes largely out of the pocket of the foreign producer as his 
license for trading in our market, and does not come out of the 
pocket of the consumer. 

But if the contention of the other side were correct, what is 
the extent of the burden imposed on the people of the country 
by the imposition of a tariff on wool? 

The aggregate amount of duties collected during the last 
fiscal year on unmanufactured wool was $14,454,234. We have 
93,402,000 people in the United States, or probably more than 
that now, which would make the figures more favorable. There- 
fore, if the people paid this duty the amount for each individual 
for the fiscal year 1912 was between 15 and 16 cents. 

The amount of duties collected on manufactures of wool was 
$12,599,246, and if this was paid by the American people the 
average payment per individual for 1912 was 13 cents. If the 
entire duty collected on wool and manufactures of wool were 
paid by the people of this country the burden for the last fiscal 
year would have been less than 29 cents per person. 

No matter who paid the duty, foreigner or American, the 
amount collected finally went into the hands of the people of 
this country, as it was paid out to maintain our Government 
institutions. 

I contend, Mr. President, that the $27,053,480 collected last 
year in wool and wool manufactures duty was a tax paid by 
the foreign producer for the privilege of entering our markets 
and that it was a benefit rather than a burden on our own 
poop: MAGNITUDE OF INDUSTRY THREATENED. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to call attention briefly 
to the magnitude of this sheep and wool industry, the existence 
of which is threatened by this bill. 


The latest obtainable statistics show : 


Pounds. 
626, 872. 774 


52, 823, 168 


Total wool production of world 2, 971, 180, 132 
Total wool production of United States (or about onc- 
tenth of the whole production) 2222 302, 343, 400 


K 500, 000, 000 

The United States uses more wool than any other nation in 
the world. 

Touching the importance of woolgrowing in our country with 
which to supply our mills, I quote the following from the report 
of the Revenue Commission appointed in 1865 to consider and 
report upon our entire revenue system; not as a wool commis- 
sion, but to consider our entire reyenue system. The members 
of the commission personally were not particularly interested 
in woolgrowing or manufacturing, but in the exhaustive report 
they made the following was included: 


The home production of wool is necessary to render us properly In- 
dependent of forel powers, in peace and in war, in obtaining our 
supplies of an article on which the lives and health of all of our people 
depend. It is necessary to national economy, for no great agricultural 
pita can afford to import its most important and costly raw 
material. 


And 

Finally, it is necessary to extend and complete the circle of diversi- 
fied industries on which the wealth and independence of nations so 
much depend, 2 

It would be a sad condition for our country, and especially in 
time of war, if we were dependent upon foreign countries for 
that most needed, if contraband, article—wool for clothes— 
which, next to food, is our most essential product. 

. SUGGESTED TARIFF ACTION, 

Mr. President, I suggest: 

First. The Government is ours, and must be supported, and it 
takes cash to support the Government. 

Second. The best way to obtain it is to make the foreigner 
pay a license for the privilege of doing business in this country. 

Third. The laborer is worthy of his hire, and we must give 
protection suflficient’to insure work for all who are willing to 
work and wages sufficiently large to pay for food, clothing, and 
the education of children, with a little laid by for sickness or a 
rainy day. This insurance we must sustain for all of our wil- 
lions of working men and women. 

Fourth. The amount of revenue from wool duties is large; 
the per capita or per-suit-of-clothing wool duty is almost infini- 
tesimal, since but 2 to 4 pounds of clean wool go into a suit 
of clothes. 

Fifth. Cost of living will greatly increase because of higher 
meat prices if our mutton supply is lessened, just as meat will 
be lower if we increase that supply. 

Sixth. Diversified interests—agricultural and manufactur- 
eo vital to the progress and high development of the 
nation. 

Seventh. Practically all of the people of this country are 
producers; every man who works is one. All are consumers; 
but those who are consumers and not producers are the “idle 
rich,” who need not be taken into account. 

Mr. President, I can recall no period but one in our his- 
tory when so determined an effort was made to cripple the 
industries of this country and transfer them to foreign countries 
as will, in the opinion of thousands of good citizens, be the 
result of the operations of the pending bill should it be enacted 
as reported from the Finance Committee. That period was 
during colonial times, when even then England was jealous 
of us on account of our industrial and commercial growth. 

It was in that period that Parliament in 1699 enacted a law 
prohibiting the exportation of wool or woolen manufactures 
from the English Colonies in America in competition with those 
of the mother country. It was in that period that Lord Chat- 
ham is quoted as saying: 

The English colonists in North America have no right to manu- 
facture a nail or horseshoe. 

In 1719 the House of Commons enacted in resolution form 
“that erecting any manufactories in the Colonies tended to 
lessen their dependence upon Great Britain.” 

Can it be possible that this great political party which now 
has full control of the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government will, unwittingly or otherwise, by reason of this 
tariff legislation it has determined to adopt, turn us back- 
ward toward conditions which prevailed in colonial days when 
we were at the mercy of the manufacturing and business inter- 
ests of England? 


Mr. President, our country is prosperous. Daily we have 


statements to that effect from Senators on the other side and 
we have evidence of the correctness of their statements in the 
Government reports of the volume of imports and exports of 
merchandise for the fiscal year just ended. These reports show 
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that our commercial transactions are greater in volume than 


ever before in our history. 

These conditions, I firmly believe, are result of the policy 
of protection which has been in force the past 16 years. 

Mr. STONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. I rose only to express the hope that we might 
proceed with the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought I would indulge in a few reflec- 
tions on the bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. We are always delighted to hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield, then, to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren] has given a most interesting and luminous ad- 
dress to the Senate, very naturally largely from the point of 
view of the woolgrowers. In the remarks I shal] make I 
propose more particularly to direct the attention of the Senate 
to the view of the manufacturer, particularly the eastern manu- 
facturer, in the woolen industry. At the same time I wish to 
impress upon the Senate the fact that as far as the eastern 
point of view is concerned, as I know it, there is no conflict with 
the side of the woolgrower. 

This is an industry which covers a continent, beginning with 
the growing of wool on the larger scale in the western part of 
the country and ending with the manufactures of the eastern 
seaboard. But we must not underrate the fact that not gnly is 
the industry one harmonious proposition from the wool on the 
sheep's back to the mill, and any comprehensive tariff must 
necessarily embrace the whole situation, but in addition to that, 
the eastern part of our country must not be overlooked as a 
woolgrowing section. 

I have some figures here which are quite remarkable, show- 
ing the wool product of the United States for the year 1912. 
It may not be realized that Maine produced 937,500 pounds of 
wool in that year. Ohio produced 16,875,000 pounds of wool, 
nearly half the product of Montana and nearly half the product 
of Wyoming, showing that it is not alone the wide areas of the 
West which are interested in woolgrowing, but that the great 
Eastern States have a real interest in it. 

The industry of woolgrowing is necessarily being curtailed 
in the western country. The establishment of the forest re- 
serves and the restrictions imposed upon them, the fencing in of 
the country, have all contributed to curtail the industry to some 
extent. On the other hand, it has been slowly but steadily 
increasing east of the Mississippi River. There are large 
stretches of country in States like Ohio and Pennsylvania that 
are even better adapted to the growing of wool and the raising 
of sheep than the country along the slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Range. Unless this industry is destroyed by the pending 
tariff legislation, we can well look in the next 10 years to a 
most remarkable increase in the raising of sheep east of the 
Mississippi River. The raising of sheep for food and for the 
fleece ought to be a part of the industry of every large farm. 
The State of Michigan, I find from these figures, produced 
10,125,000 pounds of wool during 1912. The State of Pennsyl- 
yania produced in the same year 4,095,000 pounds of wool. At 
one time the county of Washington, in Pennsylvania, ranked 
as the leading weolgrowing county in all the United States, and 
it is still a substantial part of the agricultural wealth of the 
people of that great section of southwestern Pennsylvania. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Woot products (washed and tnwashed) of the United States, 1912. 
Pounds. 


United States 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont_ 
Massachusetts 


Wool products (washed and unwashed), etc—Continued. 


Pounds. 


1 


Mr. JAMES. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. How many pounds of wool does the Senator 
say Pennsylvania produced last year? 

Mr. PENROSE. Four million and ninety-five thousand pounds. 
Shae 3 How many pounds did Pennsylvania produce 

Mr. PENROSE. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. JAMES. I wili state to the Senator that the figures sup- 
plied us by the census show that Pennsylvania produced in 1909 
6,300,000 pounds of wool. If the figures the Senator now gives 
to the Senate as to the production of wool in Pennsylvania last 
year are correct, Pennsylvania has fallen off one-third in the 
production of wool. i 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is entirely correct in that state- 
ment. Washington County, to which I have referred, with the 
neighboring county of Greene, which are the chief centers of 
the wool industry in Pennsylvania, have exhibited a falling off. 
It is due to two reasons. One has been the development of 
great natural resources, like the discovery of oil and natural 
gas and the establishment of great industrial plants, which have 
caused many of the farmers to abandon their farms, or to lease 
them partly unworked, and in recent times—in the last two 
years—the persistent agitation for free wool and tariff reduc- 
tion, which has terrified everyone engaged in the industry. But, 
notwithstanding these circumstances, the industry in Pennsyl- 
vania is quite a substantial one and of material interest to the 
agricultural people of that great Commonwealth. There is no 
section of the State where the people are more gravely dis- 
turbed regarding this tariff bill than are the farmers of the 
counties of Washington and Greene in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to address a question to the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, PENROSE. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator tell us the number of sheep 
there are in Pennsylvania at the present time? 

Mr, PENROSE. Yes; I am going to get to that, if the Senator 
will wait for a minute. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator give us the figures for 1899? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I did not want to burden the Senate 
with too many figures. 

Mr. WALSH. Inasmuch as the Senator has told about how 
the woolgrowing business is developing east of the Mississippi 
River, I want to invite his attention to the fact that Indiana 
in 1899 had 1,200,899 sheep and in 1909 it had 659,802 sheep. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is about right, I believe. I 
have already stated that the industry has gone down. But it 
is still a vital substantial subject of interest to the farmers of 
the East. 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator will permit me, in regard to 
the statement he made, that the falling off in the production 
of wool in Pennsylvania was due to the development there and 
in pari to the agitation of the Democratic Party for free 
wool—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, Mr. President; I know no one in Penn- 
sylyania who argues for free wool. 

Mr. JAMES. I thought the Senator attributed the falling 
off of the production of the wool to the agitation about free wool. 

Mr. PENROSE. Partly that and partly 

Mr. JAMES. I was wondering whether in 1911, when we 
passed through the House a bill that had a tariff upon wool, 
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that affected the people of Pennsylvania so quickly as to be 
refiected in the production of wool in 1912. 

Mr. PENROSE. I can answer the Senator very briefly. The 
tariff was so low as to be inconsequential, and the provisions 
of the bill regarding the manufactured product were so de- 
structive, that it was evident to everyone that there would not 
be any market for wool if the bill passed, 

Mr. JAMES. The Tariff Board report, however, does not 
agree with the Senator as to why the production of wool has 
fallen off in Pennsylvania, because this report says: 

The production of early lambs is found profitable in New Jersey at 
the present time, as it is in eastern Pennsylvania. In these regions 
woolgrowing is a matter subordinated to mutton production. 

Mr. PENROSE. That may be entirely correct. Pennsylvania 
is quite a large territory, divided into the west and the eastern 
parts by the Allegheny Mountains. The chief section of the 
State where sheep are raised is west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, and I was referring to the western section of the State. 

Mr. JAMES. I thought the Senator was talking about the 
State as a whole. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I failed to make myself clear. I was 
talking about the State as a whole, but I stated, as regards the 
yery large production of the sheep industry, that it is located 
in the western part of the State. It may be that on the dairy 
farms and the farms in the eastern part of the State near the 
great centers sheep are raised for meat. 

Regarding the sheep condition in Pennsylvania I can say 
that the State of Pennsylvania, like most of the States east of 
the Mississippi River, does not now possess so many sheep as 
it once had because of the favorable conditions for woolgrowing 
on the wide grazing areas of the far West and the Rocky 
Mountains and on account of industrial development. But 
Washington County and other counties in Pennsylvania are 
still famous for the quality of their sheep and wool, and there 
were, all told, 650,000 sheep of shearing age in Pennsylvania 
on April 1, 1912. The average weight of the fleece of these 
sheep in that year was 6.30 pounds, and the total clip 
of wool, washed and unwashed, for 1912 was 4,095,000 
pounds, equivalent to 2,170,350 pounds of scoured wool, of an 
average value in 1912 of 54 cents a pound, almost the highest 
price commanded anywhere in the United States. The total 
value of the Pennsylvania clip of 1912 was $1,171,989. Our 
clip was 60 per cent fine and 40 per cent medium, correspond- 
ing in that regard with the famous clip of our neighboring 
State of Ohio, which had 2,700,000 sheep in 1912, yielding 
16,875,000 pounds of wool, washed and unwashed, equivalent to 
8,606,250 pounds of scoured wool, selling, as our Pennsylvania 
clip did, for 54 cents a scoured pound and bringing a total re- 
turn of $4,647,375. 

These industries of the farmers of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
our other States are altogether too important to be sacrificed, 
either by free trade in the wool itself or by the equally certain 
and even more disastrous result of inadequate duties on the 
finished woolen fabrics—duties wholly insufficient to cover the 
difference in wages and cost of preductien between this country 
and abroad. ; 

The figures are of some interest, and I will ask to have in- 
serted the international trade in wool during 1911, 

The table referred to is as follows: 

International trade in wool in 1911. 


Country. Exports. 


Pounds. 


Algeria 15, 314, 254 |. 
Argentina. 1, O86, 566 |. 

Australia.. 710, 674, 149 |. 
MOTE TF ̃ AA E . 65, 148, 135 
ium 030, 7 

British India 468, 
C 
Chile. 
China. 
France.. 
Ja 
21, 432, 125 
New 175, 981, 629 
Persia.. 10,323,935 |. 
Peri.. , 426,027 |... 
Russia 30, 871; 677 
pain. 24,757,321 
ccc A O AEA TOA 
Turkey... 5 156, 188 SS 
Uni 31,373,218 | 568, 230, 
nagen eaa ras" 155, 922, 510 
53,914, 000 
c E O I NG . 2,147, 329, 882 2, 444, 493, 684 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator believe that taking the 
duty off raw wool would decrease the number of sheep that are 
naturally raised in his State? 

Mr. PENROSE. I believe it would practically obliterate the 
sheep industry in the section where it is chiefly located. In the 


southwestern part of the State already the farmers are begin- ` 


ning to get rid of their sheep. While I am not advised as to the 
present price of wool and how much it has gone down, if any, I 
know in that section no one wants to own any sheep with this 
bill hanging over his head. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How does the Senator explain this state- 
ment of the Tariff Board, found on page 302: 


In all the States not included in the western and the Ohio districts 
the board finds that sheep are maintained primarily, as a rule, for their 
utility as consumers of forage that would otherwise go largely to waste, 
for their fertilizing value on the fields and pastures, for the production 
of market lambs, and only incidentally for their wool. 


Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has acquired renewed confi- 
dence in the Tariff Board report. Yesterday he was rather dis- 
posed to doubt it and ignore it. There is nothing inconsistent 
in that report and the statement I have made. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] raised a similar point. The section 
of Pennsylvania which is the center of this sheep industry is a 
part of the Ohio district. Southeastern Ohio and southwestern 
Pennsylvania are two sections of the eastern part of the United 
States particularly adapted to the raising of sheep. All the 
Tariff Board means to say in the report is that in the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania and other eastern States sheep are raised 
for the meat. But Pennsylvania comprises a very large terri- 
tory. A continental mountain range divides the meat propo- 
sition from the wool proposition, as far as the sheep industry 
is concerned. 

I merely refer to this interest of the East in woolgrowing 
because the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] referred to 
an oceasional conflict which had occurred in the past between 
the grower and the manufacturer. In my opinion there is no 
real conflict at the present time, and there should never have 
been a conflict of that character in the past. 

As far as the people of Pennsylvania are concerned, the over- 
whelming majority of them are,as I am, consistent protection- 
ists. They do not believe in spotted protection, They believe 
in extending to the grower a protective duty which will permit 
him to continue in his industry, and they believe in similar pro- 
tective duties on the manufactured products of the East. They 
do not come here like people have come heretofore asking for 
free hides and heavy duties on shoes. 

I have referred to the fact that the sheep growers of Penn- 
sylvania will view with grave alarm the passage of this meas- 
ure, and that they are endeavoring to get rid of their stock. 
The same remark applies with even greater force to the manu- 
facturers east of the Allegheny Mountains and more particu- 
larly east of the Susquehanna River, There are grounds for 
this apprehension. I have here an article from a trade publica- 
tion, entitled Men's Wear,” under date of June 25, 1913, which 
I will ask the Secretary to read. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Men's WEAR, JUNE 25, 1913. 


SOME ADVERTISEMENTS RECENTLY APPEARING IN AN ENGLISH TRADE 
PUBLICATION, 


The following advertisements were recently printed in an English 
trade journal: 

“ Englishmen recently returned from America, after careful study of 
prospects for British ready-to-wear clothing, would like to get in touch 
with a first-class house making the very best productions only and 
8 in overcoats, raincoats, and sporting clothing; also high- 
grade woolens, with the view to opening up the American market. x- 
cellent prospects right now to ge well in.” 

“Two pas gentlemen, resident in Manchester and shortly leaving 
for Canada and the United States, are open to represent woolen manu- 
facturers, wholesale clothiers, Bradford goods, general drapery, and 
men's-year houses.” 

“Traveler, well acquainted with woolen trade, shortly starting 
phy arse for America, would represent high-class manufacturer, Com- 
mission and part expenses.” 


Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have the Secretary now read 
from the same trade journal, under date of June 25, 1913, a 
statement from Mr. Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, one of 
the pioneers of the wool manufacturing industry, who is well 
known all over the United States and who has just returned 
from Europe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


Men’s Wear, June 25, 1913. 
EUROPEAN MANUFACTURERS ELATED. 


Theodore Justice, formerly of the firm of Justice, Bateman & Co., 
wool dealers, writes from Budapest that European woolen manufacturers 
are clated by the Underwood tariff bill, and if they do not double the 
size of their mills it will be because they think the new schedule too 
favorable to last. 

Mr. Justice is studying tariff conditions across the water. He gives 
the opinion that the administration bill removed 80 per cent of pro- 
tection from Ameriean labor employed in woolen mills, to say nothing 
of the loss to manufacturers. He explains his figures in this way: 

“Under the sayis law wages at tbe time of Wilson's Inauguration 
were 40 per cent higher than at the time of McKinley's inauguration, 
when the Wilson-Gorman tariff law was in effect. The Underw 
bill provides 40 per. cent less protection to wool labor—not the manu- 
facturer—than the Wilson bill did. Therefore the Underwood bill robs 
labor of 80 per cent protection.” 

A west of England cloth manufacturer sald to Mr. Justice: 

“I would give all the markets of the world that I now have in ex- 
change for the American market as it was under the Taft adminis- 
tration. Even with your high tariff of Slag to the United States 
have doubled. Jf there were any hope t the Underwood bill would 
last eight years, I would double the size of my mill. The worst of It 
is that your workingmen have votes, and when they are idle in the 
mills they are busy at the polls. If I did not think there would be a 
reaction, I would go ahead at full speed. We are surely pleased with 
what President Wilson and Mr. Unperwoop have done.” 

Mr. Justice says: 
ustria for work similar to that in the United 
per cent of those in the United States; in Belgium and 
Germany, 334 per cent; and in Great Britain, 49 cent. While 
labor in Hungary receives only one-quarter of what is paid in the 
United States, commodities are as Shoes are dearer and ready- 
ere eres. is about the same as at home under Tafts adminis- 


A correspondent of the Nottingham Gpardian, Nottingham, England, 
in an artiele covering the English wool de, says, in part: 

“The ideas of some seem to be in the clouds 2 the likely 
demand of America for home-grown wools when once the tariff comes 
into operation, but it certainly will take time before American users 
adjust themselves to the new conditions. There is every likelihood of 
very largely increased shipments of semi and fully manufactured tex- 
tiles being shipped to the United States from West under the 
proposed new duties, and American manufacturers will have to face 
very different competition from what they have experienced during the 
last 15 years.” 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. STONE. Who is the author of the paper just read? 

Mr. PENROSE. The author is Mr, Theodore Justice, of Phila- 
delphia. The gentleman who has been interviewed in that 
report is a man of very high standing and undisputed authority 
on the woo! business. 

Mr. STONE. I did not quite catch it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator want to have the article 
read over again? 

Mr. STONE. No; I was asking the Senator a question 
about it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I can not hear the Senator, and he does not 
seem to have understood the article. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the article to be a statement of 
some gentleman by the way of interview, or otherwise, favoring 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator is entirely 
mistaken. If he has sufficient interest in the matter, I think 
the article had better be read again, or else he had better take 
it and read it. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, no. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. STONE. I thought he made an argument against some- 
thing which he said he was in favor of. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I have stated that the manufacturers 
as well as the growers of Pennsylvania have viewed with great 
alarm the passage of this measure, and there is some justifica- 
tion for it if we consider the difference in the wages between 
the employees in the wool industries in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States. Š 

I shall ask to have these figures inserted. I do not suppose 
they will be disputed, because they are from the report of the 
Tariff Board on Schedule K, Table 47, page 926. I will, how- 
eyer, merely call to the attention of the Senate some four or 
five most remarkable differences in wage rates. In the occu- 
pation of wool sorters I find here the excess in the United States 
over Great Britain in wages is 71.5 per cent; for wool washers, 
Scourers, and driers the excess is 66.5 per cent; card strippers 
and tenders, 43.8 per cent; comb tenders, 84.3 per cent in ex- 
cess in favor of the wage earner in the United States. For 
drawing-frame tender in the case of women it is 131.7 per 
cent. In the case of worsted-frame spinners for females it is 
184.4 per cent; in the case of female winders it is 107.9 per 
cent. In the case of a female woolen weaver it is 175.2 per 


States only 2 


811 and so on along the line. I insert the entire table at this 
point. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
Comparative wages in American and English woolen mills. 
[From the report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K, Table 47, p. 820.1 
psc Sh NEES f NEB aA ak OF on 
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. 2. 06 107.9 
7.08 3.35 111.3 
10. 63 6.21 71.2 
10. 54 3.83 175.2 
12.36 6.12 102.0 
9. 55 3.80 166.0 
5.15 3.20 92.2 
7.12 3.51 102.8 
7.77 3.03 114.0 
9.19 4.30 112.2 
8.21 4.74 73.2 


This was published prick to the advance in American mills of from 5 
to 20 per cent in 1912. 

Mr. PENROSE. How the gentlemen on the other side expect 
American wages to be maintained with that difference between 
the United Kingdom and Germany and the manufacturing es- 
tablishments along the Atlantic seaboard it is impossible for me 
to imagine. 

I have here, Mr. President, something new in the advertising 
line and in an American journal. One page has reference to 
bankruptcy sales, and another column is headed“ General busi- 
ness troubles.” But that may be only a coincidence. On the 
page to which I desire to refer we have an advertisement which 
is new for the first time in many years in any journal in the 
United States. I quote from the Daily Trade Record of Thurs- 
day, June 26, 1913: 

We have been appointed exclusive selling agents for the United States 
of America by the following prominent foreign manufacturers: 

Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons & Co. (Ltd.). Saltaire, England. Men's- 
wear fabrics. Manufacturers of fine ,fancy worsteds and Belwarp 
york ars guaranteed to maintain their cofor against sun and sea in any 
climate. 

I will ask the Secretary to read the advertisement. It is a 
most astonishing advertisement, and one that did not appear 
until after the 4th day of March, when this destructive measure 
seemed to be certain to be imposed upon the American people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the Dally Trade Record, Thursday, June 26, 1913.] 

We have been appointed exclusive selling agents for the United 
States of America 7 the 8 prominent foreign manufacturers : 

Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons & Co. (Ltd.), Saltaire, England; men’s 
wear fabrics. Manufacturers of fine fancy worsteds and Belwarp serges, 

ranteed to maintain their color against sun and sea in any climate. 
J. Benn, jr, Bradford, England; manufacturer of medium-priced serzes, 
staple fancies, moheirs, and dress goods. Fisher, Firth & Co., Colne 
Valley, mpasi Perjur ieri of the celebrated Colne vaneg cas- 
im . & G. Kynoch, Kelth, Scotland; manufacturers of all-wool 


fancy Scotch tweeds. James Johnston & Co., Elgin, Scotland; manu- ' 
facturers of exclusive novelties in Scotch tweeds. Robinson & Bairstow, 
Baildon, England; manufacturers of popular-priced serges and gabar- 
dines. Globe Manufacturing Co., Bradford, England; manufacturers 

Samuel Turner & Sons (Ltd.), ltochdale, 


of fan . — worsteds. 
2 acturers of white flannels and men's wear cassimeres, 
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G. H. Hirst & Co., Batley, England; manufacturers of beavers, kerseys, 
and cloakings. Moss Bros. (Ltd.), Hebden Br 2 ; weavers, 
dyers, and finishers of corduroys. Von Hagen Cole, Verviers, Bel- 
um; manufacturers of medium and low-grade fancy worsteds. Ge- 
ruder Junkers, Rheydt, 5 manufacturers of low-grade fancy 
worsteds. F. . Gladbach, Germany; manufacturer of low- 
grade fancy suitings. Aaron & Jacob Löw, Beer's Sons, Brunn, Austria; 
manufacturers of low and medium grade cassimeres and tweeds. 
Fabrics and patterns suitable for the American market have been in 
Be aration for several months under the personal on Se poe of Mr. 
iliam J. Hill, Collections will be sho 
75 = uotation of definite prices. Special arrangements baye been 
ma s he 


SERGES. 


numbers of serges are now in transit and will be 
uirements will be delivered, 


W. H. DUVAL & Co. 
Wu. J. HILL, 
Manager Foreign Department, 79 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mr. STONE. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not by any means through. 

Mr. STONE. Oh. 

Mr. PENROSE. I regret that the Senator is impatient. 

Mr. STONE. I saw that the Senator had taken his seat. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am just getting warmed up. I regret to 
sce the irritation which this newspaper announcement has 
caused in the demeanor of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I had supposed—— > 

Mr. PENROSE. It evidently sounded an alarm. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not really think that 
anybody ever listens to the reading of a newspaper article. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is an advertisement. 

Mr. STONE. I suppose it to be a very able argument so far 
as made by the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. I always try to listen to the arguments of 
the Senator from Missouri with great attention when they are 
not a filibuster. 

Mr. STONE. I have listened to you. 

Mr. PENROSE. I hope the Senator will return the same 
reciprocity. 

Mr. STONE. I thought the Senator intended that advertise- 
ment to be his peroration—— 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I am really just beginning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. STONE. And that everybody on the other side of the 
Chamber would be satisfied with the effort, and we could go 
on with the bill. Still I am always so delighted to hear the 
Senator that I apologize for interrupting. 

Mr. PENROSE. I can understand, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Missouri should exhibit disturbance when he has 
read to him as he had just had an advertisement, dated re- 
cently, from a selling agency representing itself to be the agent 
of foreign manufacturing concerns in England, in France, in 
Germany, and in Belgium, inviting persons to prepare to pur- 
chase their products as soon as the pending Democratic bill 
shall become a law, and in the meanwhile to crowd all they can 
into the bonded warehouses of this country. Much as the Sen- 
ator may be determined to press to final passage this bill, it is 
possible that he has a passing compunction in his mind as he 
deliberately hands over the American market to the foreign 
manufacturer and to the cheap labor of Europe, and contem- 
plates the spectacle of the paralysis of every industry in the 
East and the condition which will confront the grower of wool 
in the West. 

Mr. President, the tariff discussions which have been going 
on in the United States for the whole history of the Government 
have certainly for half of that period largely centered around 
the wool industry and the duty on wool. I have here a volume 
which contains, among other notable documents, the report of 
Alexander Hamilton, who was then Secretary of State, made 
“in obedience to the order of the House of Representatives of 
the 15th day of January, 1790, * * * to the subject of man- 
ufactures, and particularly to the means of promoting such as 
will tend to render the United States independent of foreign 
nations for military and other essential supplies.” 

This, Mr. President, is one of the most remarkable documents, 
as it is the first, in the history of the tariff discussion in the 
United States; it is a classic which can not be improved upon 
from the protectionist point of view. Mr. Hamilton was asked 
by the House of Representatives to make a report on the sub- 
ject of manufactures, and particularly on the means of pro- 
moting such manufactures as would render the United States 
independent of foreign nations for military and other essential 
supplies, and his fertile mind, approaching a virgin field of dis- 
cussion, produced a decument which can not be improved and 
which hardly can be extended by any protectionist writer in 
the discussions current in political controversies to-day. 


Stocks of rs Ae 
earried in bond, m which sample req 
regardless of existing tariff rates. 


It applies with just as much force, Mr. President, as it did at 
the beginning of our national history, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the resolution in 1790; and the Republican 
Party has been just as consistently found in advocacy of the 
doctrines here laid down as it is possible for any party to be 
regarding a great national fiscal policy. 

This volume, Mr. President, alse contains, among other tariff 
papers, the report of Mr. Robert J. Walker, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon one of the earliest and, in my opinion, the only 
consistent tariff bill which was ever proposed by the Demo- 
cratic Party. Mr. Walker did advocate duties for revenue only 
on an ad valorem basis, the amount of the ad valorem to be 
fixed by the requirements of the Government. We do not find 
in his measure sectional protection hidden under general provi- 
sions of reduced duties and free trade; we do not find in his 
advocacy and argument discussion as to the amount of imports 
which shall be permitted or what proportion of an article the 
American consumer can use of foreign make and what of do- 
mestic make; we do not find any deceptive, alluring suggestions 
thrown out to the voter before the campaign that no legitimate 
industry will be disturbed, but we have the flat-footed, logical. 
theoretical doctrine that the Government should be rm on ad 
valorem duties for revenue only proportioned to the expenses of 
the Government. 

While the Democratic Party has, therefore, wavered’ and 
backed and filled in the low-duty, free-trade propaganda the 
Republican Party can stand consistently on the doctrine laid 
down by Hamilton in the statesmanlike document to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. President, I only refer to it because Hamilton seems to 
have considered among military necessities the encouragement 
of the wool industry. It was a little too early for him in 1790 
to know that Bonaparte had to clothe the French Army with 
English wool, when he was endeavoring to put an embargo on 
English trade and keep all of England's merchandise out of 
continental Europe. That was one of the results of France 
not having what was a military necessity—wool—to clothe her 
troops and to clothe her people. However, Hamilton makes 
eke remarkable statement about the wool industry in those 

ys: 

Besides manufactorles of these articles, which are carried on as 
regular trades and have attained a considerable degree of maturity, 
there is a vast scene of household manufacturing which contributes, 
more largely to the supply of the community than could be imagined 
without having made it an object of particular inquiry. This observa- 
tion is the 2 result of the investigation to whieh the subject of 
this report has led, and is applicable as well to the Southern as to the 
Middle and Northern States. Great quantities of coarse cloths, coat- 
ings, serges, and flannels, linsey-woolseys, hosiery of wool, cotton and 
thread, coarse fustians, jeans and muslins, checked and striped cotton 
and linen goods, bedticks, coverlets and counterpanes, tow linens, coarse 
shirtings, sheetings, toweling and table linen, and various mixtures of 
woo! and cotton and of cotton and flax are made in the household way 
and in many instances to an extent not only sufficient for the supply of 
the families in which they are made but for sale, and even in some 
eases for ee wean ae It is computed in a number of districts that 


two-thirds, fourths, and even four-fifths ef all the clothing of 


the inhabitants are made by ves. The 8 of so great 


a 1 as appears to have been made in family manufactures 
within a few years, both in a moral and political view, renders the fact 
highly interesting. 

It is, Mr. President, from these humble beginnings that the 
wool industry in the United States has reached its present 
magnitude—dimensions which are sufficient, so far at least as 
the manufacturing part of the industry is concerned, and it may 
be of the woolgrowing also, to supply all the wants of the 
American people at a reasonable price. 

Early the States, in the days when we had tariffs against each 
other, recognized the importance of encouraging this particular 
industry. They had their tariffs, their bounties, and their 
laws to encourage in the different Colonies the industry of 
wool manufactures. Why we should now, at this late day in 
our national histery, deliberately throw away a proper and con- 
sistent source of revenue and have to seek it in other and 
more direct and inconvenient ways, and at the same time 
expose to curtailment and perhaps very largely to destruction 
a great industry essential to our national independence is to 
me incomprehensibie as the doctrine of any sane political party. 

Mr. President, I offered a few days ago an amendment to 
Schedule K of the pending bill. It is the same measure sub- 
stantially that was offered by me in the last Congress to the 
then pending wool bill. Those who were in the Senate at that 
time may recall that most ef the majority voted for the meas- 
ure; that it was carried and put in the then pending bill. Later 
on in the proceedings the then minority joined with some of 
the Republicans and put in another amendment, but the amend- 
ment did at the time receive substantial recognition and has 
been introduced by me in order to complete the tariff record of 
this session. 
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I will say candidly, Mr. President, that it has not been my 
intention to offer any amendment, with perhaps a few excep- 
tions, to the pending bill, I take it, although I am not author- 
ized to speak for any Republican Senator but myself, that such 
is the general sentiment on this side of the Chamber. I fully 
realize that no amendment offered by me or by my party asso- 
cintes has any chance of passage at this session of Congress. 
I also feel that it will be at least four years, if there is any 

“revulsion of public sentiment upon these economic questions, 
before the Republican Party will be in a position to take up 
tariff legislation. Four years is a considerable period in indus- 
trial development. Business conditions are likely to be greatly 
changed, and should another party be in power four years from 
now the business conditions will have to be met afresh. I do 
not think that the historian or the American people will devote 
very much time to an investigation of what the minority may 
have done at this session of Congress in a futile way regarding 
amendments or speeches upon this particular pending bill. 
Should the people of the United States again sustain the party 
of protection, the conditions that will then present themselves 
will have to be met and dealt with. At the same time, in con- 
nection with this particular schedule, there is some reason for 
the introduction of the amendment. 

In the first place the Tariff Board has reported on this 
schedule and made what is admitted to be an exhaustive, care- 
ful, and thorough report. In the second place there have been 
other amendments introduced or will be introduced as substi- 
tutes for Schedule K, In view of these facts, in view of the 
fact that I did introduce the amendment in the last Congress, 
and in view of the further fact that it represents, so far as I 
can ascertain, very largely the thought upon the subject of pro- 
tection, more particularly as regards the manufacturer, I have 
deemed it desirable to introduce the amendment to complete the 
tariff record, so far as this subject is concerned, at this session 
of Congress. 

Mr. President, this bill revising the woolen Schedule K, 
which I have introduced, is offered from the standpoint of 
those who believe in the protective-tarif€ policy, which during 
the greater part of our national existence has been the policy 
of the United States. 

The bill of the majority now before the Senate is so arranged 
in the woolen schedule as to give the preference—and a very 
marked preference—to European manufacturers. The substi- 
tute schedule which I have presented gives a distinct advantage 
to American manufacturers in competition for American busi- 
ness. 

I believe this to be in accord with the desire of a very great 
majority of the American people, and, like all sincere protec- 
tionists from Washington and Hamilton to the present time, I 
believe that the protective policy is of benefit to all of the Amer- 
ican people of all States and sections. One result of the pro- 
tective policy, which even its opponents have acknowledged to 
be a good result, is the diversification of national industries and 
particularly the spread of manufactures. An economic policy 
which builds mills and factories in the towns and multiplies the 
opportunities for employment of the dwellers there multiplies 
also the market for the products of the farms. Every nev 
manufacturing industry which, under the protective system, 
gains a foothold in our great industrial States adds to the value 
of every farm in the Mississippi Valley and elsewhere. That 
the protective policy is the best policy for the entire Nation 
always has been, is, and always will be the profound conviction 
of all sincere protectionists. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, 


In the proposed revision of Schedule K, which I introduced 
last year and have introduced in substantially the same form 
this year, a specific duty of 18 cents a pound on the clean con- 
tent of wool is the method adopted to protect and encourage 
American woolgrowing. This method has been employed be- 
cause it seemed to meet with the approval of the woolgrowers. 


A specific form of duty is, of course, to be preferred to an ad. 


valorem form wherever practicable. 

The specific form of the proposed duty on wool commended 
itself strongly to my judgment. But there must be grave 
doubts of the practicability of basing the duty on the clean 
content from the point of view of administration or as protec- 
tion to the woolgrowers. This practical difficulty is sufficient 
to offset, or more than offset, the theoretical advantages of the 
clenn-content method, although the Tariff Board gives it in 
passing a qualified support (p. 12). The whole subject of the 
proper form, as well as of the proper amount, of the duty on 
wool may advantageously be left open until the opportunity 
comes for another revision of the tariff from the protectionist 
standpoint. 


SPECIFIC DUTIES ON TOPS AND YARNS. 


One important merit of this proposed substitute for the 
woolen schedule of the Democratic tariff bill is the specific form 
of the duties on tops and yarns. The Tariff Board, in its report, 
declares that specific duties both on yarns and on tops are wise 
and practicable, saying (p. 17): 

If a specific duty be placed on the scoured content of the raw wool, 
it would then be possible to levy a specific duty on tops and yarns. 
The system of specific duties, as is well known, has many advantages 
for administrative and revenue purposes. It has a further advantage 
from the point of view of adjusting duties to difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad. The duty could then be maintained at 
a constant and definite figure correspondiag to a definite and constant 
difference in cost of manufacture, Under an ad valorem system the 
amount of duty varies with every fluctuation in the market value of 
the raw material, while the difference in cost of manufacture remains 
relatively constant. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has alluded to tops, the rate of 
duty on which is a very vital issue to the woolgrower, because 
of the manner in which they are treated in the pending bill. 
Tops sometimes are as low in price in the market as 30 cents, 
and again they may be as high as a dollar a pound, the labor be- 
ing the same to the manufacturer of tops in either case. With 
the proposed duty of only 5 per cent on tops, the price of wool 
will not only. be reduced to the woolgrower in this country to 
the world’s level of wool, but he will have to reduce his price 
for wool as much lower than the foreign wool, as is the real 
difference in the cost of making the tops in this country and 
abroad, and at that, from the woolgrower's standpoint, the duty 
contained in the bill on tops is insufficient. I want to ask the 
Senator if he thinks there would be any benefit to the manu- 
facturers in having that rate so low? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have always thought that 
de interests of the grower and the manufacturer were identical. 
As patriotic Americans they are interested in the prosperity of 
the industry in all its forms and phases. 

EXPERT APPROVAL OF SPECIFIC DUTIES, 


This official view of the practicability and wisdom of a spe- 
cific form of duties as applted to tops and yarns is confirmed in 
the memorial presented by Mr. John P. Wood, of Philadelphia, 
president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, January 27, 1913. 
In that memorial a special committee of manufacturers states 
in a report on the subject of tops and yarns (p. 35): 


An examination into the costs of wool combing abroad reveals the 
fact that in Bradford the commission fee for combing merino tops is 
43 cents, and we believe that a safe estimate of 2 cents per pound 
would embrace the expenses of the merchant, making a total cost of 
conversion from raw wool into finished tops of 63 cents per pound. In 
our country abundant testimony is at hand to show that in the woolen 
trade conversion costs are 100 per cent more than those of Europe, so 
that to equalize by duties the increased cost of combing raw wool into 
tops, considering solely the merchants’ and wool-combers' expenses and 
eliminating enhancements which may be incident to a duty on raw wool, 
a rate of 7 cents per pound would be required to accomplish this object. 

This committee of manufacturers, out of its practical knowl- 
edge, describes the conversion cost of tops as “with but slight 
variations from year to year, in this country as well as abroad, 
a fixed amount.” As to the conversion cost of yams and the 
requisite protective duty, the committee of manufacturers fur- 
ther says (pp. 36-37): 

In England and upon the Continent the business is largely subdi- 
vided between the merchant who owns the combed wool or tops and the 
commission spinner who spins the worsted yarns for a fixed fee per 
quantity. The merchant, as in the case of tops, has to bear the inter- 
est on the materials, the warehousing and transportation demands, and 
the clerical and office outlays incidental to this business. The spinner 
in turn takes care of the wages expended about his plant, with neces- 
sary supplies for its operation, light and power, insurance, interest, and 
rae general overhead charges incident to this kind of mechanical opera- 

ons. 

The costs of commission spinnin, 
worsted yarns are thoroughly established in Bradford, and we would 
quote on standard sizes in twofold yarns to-day: 


Quality. 


for various sizes and counts of 


Cents per pound. 


These commission prices carry with them a profit to the spinner, 
which profit, it might be fairly said, would be an amount sufficient to 
embrace the merchant’s charges before referred to, so that the net cost 
of converting combed wool or tops into finished worsted yarns of 
standard sizes would be reckoned upon the commission charge for vari- 
ous counts based on the conditions thus named. 

Taking the manufacturing costs in this country as double those of 
Europe, a duty of these amounts on these specific numbers or such sub- 
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division of the same as to count or size would be 
the American market against the product of foreign 
f yarns we have eliminated a 


un, the conversion cost varies but 

1 fine and py ctor quality of stock; therefore the differ- 

ence between conversion costs abroad and here can be closely approxi- 
mated in a constant figure from year to year. 
AN INCONSISTENCY. 

The bill proposing to revise Schedule K, which has been 
offered by the distinguished Senator from Utah, and is described 
by him as based on the report of the Tariff Board—I make any 
criticism with the greatest respect for the Senator's knowl- 
edge of the subject, which is superior to mine—fails, in my 
opinion, to conform with the recommendations of that board in 
the character of its duties upon tops and yarns, The Senator 
from Utah, with great intelligence, safeguards the interests of 
his woolgrowing constituents by his specific duty of 15 and 13 
cents a pound on the clean content of raw wool. This specific 
duty is in accord with the Tariff Board report; but in propos- 
ing his duties on those important manufactured products, tops 
and yarns, the Senator from Utah departs from the sound prin- 
ciple which he has applied to the case of raw wool, and pro- 
vides that the protective duty on tops shall be 10 per cent ad 
yalorem and the protective duty on yarns 30 per cent ad valorem 
in addition to the specific compensatory duties. The use of 
ad valorem rates to protect the manufacturers of tops and 
yarns, while the woolgrowers are protected by a specific duty, 
is a very grave and wholly unnecessary inconsistency in a meas- 
ure professedly constructed from the protective standpoint. Not 
only does the Tariff Board distinctly state that (p. 17) “if a 
specifice duty be placed on the scoured content of the raw wool, 
it would be possible to levy a specific duty on tops and yarns ”— 
not only does the Tariff Board declare this to be entirely prac- 
ticable, but it holds the specifie duty to be fair and effective 
and preferable in every way, in the words which have just 
been quoted. Indeed, one of the most salient features of the 
entire Tariff Board report is the emphasis which is everywhere 
laid upon specific duties as more scientific and more just both 
to the American producers and to the Government. 

The Senator from Utah acknowledges and accepts this prin- 
ciple as applied to the woolgrowing industry of the Western 
States, but he rejects it as applied to the manufacture of tops 
and yarns, where the Tariff Board declares that a specific rate 
of duty for protective purposes is wholly feasible. This incon- 
sistency is a serious fault, to my mind, in the bill proposed by 
the Senator from Utah. In the measure which I am offering, 
the recommendations of the board in this respect are consist- 
ently followed. There is a specific duty of 18 cents a pound 
on the clean content of the raw wool, a specific duty of 29 cents 
a pound on tops, and a specific duty on yarns, graduated accord- 
ing to their fineness, all constituting a faithful effort to fulfill 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board, the results of its long 
and patient inquiry. 

COMPOUND DUTIES. 

For the purpose both of revenue for the Government and of 
adequate protection to American producers specific duties are 
so strongly preferable that I would have arranged such duties 
on cloths and dress goods in the bill which I have offered, if the 
judgment of men with practical knowledge of the industry had 
not been confirmed in my own consideration of the subject, that 
such treatment of these finished fabrics was entirely impracti- 
cable. In every protectionist tariff revision of recent years the 
application of specific duties to woolen cloths and dress goods 
has been sought and studied, but the effort has invariably 
failed. The situation has been well stated in the report of the 
Tariff Board, where, after an earnest approval of the specific 
system, the board adds (p. T10) : 

But no satisfactory method of classifying woven fabrics in the case 
of manufactures of wool with a view to the assessment of specific duties 
has yet been devised. Efforts have been made to classify woolen and 
worsted fabrics according to weight per yard and picks per inch as the 
proper basis for adjusting rates to relative differences in cost. This 
method, however, fails to take into account either the great variations 
in the quality of yarn going into a fabric of a given class or the great 
variations in the finishing of cloth after ‘ne prones of 8 is 
completed. From an examination of many fabrics it — that no 
system of classification along such lines has yet been wo: out which 
would act in a fair and equitable manner. 

It would seem, then, that in so far as woolen and 88 5 


are concerned, the only present practicable method of | 
to adopt in some measure a § m of ad valorem duties. Such ad 
Carnan aaa d 


valorem duties would necessarily be in addition to an 
duties levied because of the duty on the raw material. 
system of graduated duties, increasing regularly with different incre- 
ments. of value, could be made equitably to equalize the difference in 
the cost of production on the more expensive fabrics without placing 
probibitory rates on fabrics of lower grade. 

Unable to secure a satisfactory form of specific duties as ap- 
plied to cloths and dress goods I have adopted the aiternative 


suggested by the board and have applied to these fabrics a sys- 
tem of graduated compound duties, partly specific, partly ad 
valorem, adjusted aecording to the value of the goods. Not 
only is this plan approved by the Tariff Board, but it is recom- 
mended as the most just and effective method by President John 
P. Wood, of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, in 
his memorial to the Committee on Ways and Means. Mr. Wood 
there says (p. 22): 


The infinite 3 of articles embraced in the woolen schedule makes 
it gus im ble to specify the exacti proper rate for every group, 

so tó e each group that it would ude only such articles as 
the rates for that group exactly and ag apply to. We have already 
pointed out that ad valorem rates wholly fail to meet the requirements 
of the case. The nearest to a general statement that can be made is 
that the present 2d valorem rates, in addition to whatever compensatory 
allowance is necessary to cover the wool duty, are in most cases the 
least that would be sufficiently protective to continue the industry in Its 
present proportions and with its present rates of wages; that m the 
case for which it is not practicable to devise duties wholly in specific 
form the rates should be compound with at least half of the total sum 
specific; that for yarns and tops the rates should be — 2 and they 
can e be levied in that form with more exact justice to all inter- 
ests than by any other method, 


An important feature of compound duties as applied to the 
lower-priced fabrics is stated by Mr. Wood as follows (p. 23): 
In the ease of some of the cheaper forms of dress goods and cloths 
tht present ad valorem rates would not be protective, because, as has 
already been explained, the conversion cost does not decrease in the 
same ratio as the raw-material cost; hence a percentage of total value 
that would be adequately protective for goods of medium value when 
applied to those of low value would not produce amounts propor- 
tionate to the difference in manufacturing cost of the cheaper goods. 
Under the present tariff, as bas always been thoroughly understood 
ty those who bave given the subject more than superfelal attention, 
the deficiency in the ad valorem rate on low-priced goods is made u 
in the specific rate, which for such goods is and was always intend 
to be partly compensatory and partly protective. 
REDUCTIONS IN THIS BILL, 


Mr. President, as regards the reductions in this bill, it makes 
very considerable reductions. I invite the attention of the Sen- 
255 to the extent of the reductions in a few figures which I shall 
give. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator does that, can the 
Senator in just a sentence suggest the relative reductions made 
by the Senator’s bill as compared with those made by the bill of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I can not do that. I think perhaps 
the Senator from Utah could do that. I have no comparison on 
that point. I am now referring to the reductions made from 
the Payne law, the present law: 

On cloths, for instance, the duties have been reduced from in the 
neighborhood of 10 per cent of the rate of duty under the existing law 
on the bigh-priced and expensive fabrics, which may be classed as lux- 

to as much as approximately 125 per cent of the rate of duty 
under the existing law on the lower and cheaper grades. On blankets 
of the higher grades there are reductions running from 12 per cent to 
24 per cent, and on some of the cheaper quallties, where the value runs 
from 20 cents to 40 cents per pound, the present duties in many cases 
have been almost cut in half. 

The duties on yarns show a 
per cent of the rate of dut 
conditions of the market. 


reduction of from 8 per cent to 45 

under the existing Jaw under the different 
n the same way the duties on tops will show 
reductions running from 35 per cent to a little over 50 per cent of the 
rate of duty under the existing law. 

In answer to the inquiry of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] as to a comparison of rates under the bill 
introduced by me and that of the distinguished Senator from 
Utah, I ought to say that they may be rather hard to compare, 
because I think I have a higher duty on woo! than the Senator 
from Utah has; have I not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator's duty on wool is some- 
what higher. Of course, that carried into the compensatory 
duties on cloth will make his cloth a little higher, 

Mr. PENROSE. We should have to figure from the same rate 
of duty on the raw product to make an accurate comparison, 

These are-real and substantial reductions. They constitute 
a vigorous revision of the schedule. It is my firm belief, how- 
ever, that the rates proposed are high enough to save wool- 
growing and wool manufacturing from serious injury. Of 
course the rates proposed are higher than those of the woolen 
schedule in the bill advocated by the majority of the Senate. 
But the majority bill, it should be borne in mind, is very 
frankly nonprotective, while the measure which I have pre- 
sented seeks to give American farmers and ranchmen and Amer- 
ican mills at least a fair chance in competition with foreign 
producers. 

THE WOOL-CONTENT PROPOSITION, 

Both the bill of the Senator from Utah revising Schedule K 
and the bill presented on belialf of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the last Congress based the com- 
pensatory duty “on the wool contained” in the partly or 
wholly manufactured product. The motive of this provision of 
these other measures is undoubtedly well intentioned, but the 
provision itself in its practical effect is open to yery serious 
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objection. The protective duty on any class of woolen goods 
should be sufficient to cover the difference in the cost of con- 
version between our own country and competing foreign coun- 
tries. This difference is a constant quantity and is practically 
the same, so far as popular-priced woolens are concerned, for 
all-wool or part-cotton fabrics. 

An ad valorem rate of duty sufficient to cover that difference 
in conyersion cost for all-wool fabrics would be insufficient in the 
case of part-cotton fabrics of really durable and meritorious 
quality but of lower value because of the lower cost of the cot- 
ton material. In such a case that part of the specific duty that 
is not actually required to compensate the manufacturer for 
the duty which he has paid on his raw wool is necessary to 
make up for the deficiency in the ad valorem duty as an ade- 
quate protective duty for the manufacturer. Thus, inadvertently 
the framers of these other measures offer bills which are not 


adequately protective, as experience under such legislation would 


quickly and conclusively demonstrate. 

Another grave defect in the wool-content provision of both 
bills referred to, that the compensatory duty should be allowed 
only “on the wool contained” in partly or wholly finished 
manufactures, is that, although the customs officials can dis- 
tinguish between cotton, a vegetable product, and wool, they 
can not distinguish between new wool and shoddies, low grades 
of which are frequently of less value than cotton. This method 
of basing the compensatory duty on the actual wool content 
would, in effect, discriminate against honest cotton-warp goods 
with a pure wool weft of enduring quality in favor of cheap 


shoddy trash receiving the full compensatory duty. As the 
Tarif Board says in itg report (p. 626) : 
Goods made with a cotton warp and wool weft may be easily 


recognized and rated, but it frequently happens that both warp and 
weft contain more or less of cheaper materials. There are, of course, 
well-known and simple tests for discovering the cotton content of 
a fabric, but their en par to imported cloths in the customhouse 
would involve considerable difficulty. Moreover, there is no test 
known that will disclose the proportion of noils, shoddy, mungo, etc., 
to new wool in many varieties of fabrics. 

A provision like that referred to in these two other bills 
would tend inevitably to degrade the character of the clothing of 
the American people, who, under the present tariff system, have 
come into the fortunate position of wearing proportionately 
more new wool and less shoddy than any other people in the 
world. This is a fact of absolute record, proved by the official 
investigations of our Government. The United Kingdom, with 
only one-half as many inhabitants as the United States, has 
nearly three times as many rag machines for the manufacture 
of shoddy as this country. 

I read this morning, during the colloquy between the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wats], an extract from the report of the Tariff Board, 
on page 72. I will read it again: 


The greatest anodo- e center in the world is in and near 
Batley and Dewsbury, England. Of the 900 rag-grinding machines in 
the United Kingdom, Yorkshire, in which Batley and wsbury are 
located, bas 881 machines. In the whole of the United States there are 
only 346 rag-grinding machines. 


SHODDY IN AMERICA AND IN ENGLAND. 


British woolen mills, according to an official estimate, use 
200,000,000 pounds of shoddy every year. The consumption of 
shoddy in the woolen mills of the United States in the year 
1909—a year of active manufacturing—was less than 80,000,000 
pounds. The use of shoddy is decreasing under the protective 
system of the United States; it is increasing under the tariff- 
for-reyenue system of Great Britain. 

I will ask to have the following extract from Men's Wear 
of June 25, 1913, regarding English fabrics, read by the Secre- 
tary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

ENGLISH FABRICS, 


An important selling agent, who has just returned from abroad, said 
recently: “I have been all through certain mill districts in England, 
and I never before in my life saw such ep hove of the art of 
manipulation as I have seen in their fabrics. hey are past grand 
masters in making goods which look like what they are not. 

“Now,” he added, these goods will not go with the American peo- 
ple. They may for a season, but they will not last. They are not good 
enough. It is an astonishing thing the amount of shoddy which Eng- 
lish manufacturers put into all their cloths. Now, of course, I am 
talking about the great bulk of business done SA England, for everyone- 
knows that, on the other hand, there are Eng sh manufacturers who 
make wonderful fabrics, but the product of these latter mills we will 
probably see little of in this country.” 


Mr. PENROSE. British manufacturers import rags for 


shoddy from all the world. The United States imports almost 
no rags and shoddy, but exports to British manufacturers every 
year thousands of bales of rags, for which there is no adequate 
market and no active use in this country. 


Some of the woolen fabri¢s made by British mills are of ex- 
cellent quality and workmanship, but a great many fabrics, an 
immense proportion of the total production, are made from 
shoddy and other cheap substitutes for wool. These “cheap” 
fabrics were heavily imported during the life of the Gorman- 
Wilson law. They are sure to be imported under the proposed 
rates of the pending bill, which are a great deal lower than the 
Gorman-Wilson duties—lower, practically, by the difference 
between 50 and 35 per cent. 

This pending measure puts a premium upon the importation 
of shoddy goods, enormous quantities of which will unquestion- 
ably be shipped from Europe as soon as the reduced rates become 
effective. This will haye two very serious results. One will be 
an impairment of the quality of the clothing of the American 
people, which is exactly what the country experienced under 
the Gorman-Wilson law of 1894-1897. Another result will be 
that American manufacturers, who now use shoddy sparingly 
or not at all, will be forced to meet their foreign competitors 
as nearly as possible on even terms and will, therefore, be forced 
to perfect themselves in the manipulation of these cheap-wool 
substitutes, an art in which English manufacturers working 
under the tariff-for-revenue system are confessediy the most 
experienced and adept in the world. 


ONE FLAT RATE AN ERROR, 


The pending Democratic tariff bill in its woolen schedule pro- 
vides for a flat rate of 35 per cent on all cloths and dress goods 
in “chief yalue” of wool. Not only is this rate far too low to 
span the difference in the cost of conversion of these fabrics be- 
tween the mills of our own country and the mills of competing 
low-wage foreign countries, but the application of a single flat 
rate to all kinds and values of woolen goods is a serious fault 
of technical construction. This defect in the proposed bill has 
been authoritatively pointed out by a former member of the 
German tariff commission which framed the last German tariff— 
Mr. Julius Forstmann, the president of the Forstmann & Huff- 
mann Co., of Passaic, N. J. For the past 10 years Mr. Forst- 
mann has been a resident of the United States. Before that 
time he was for 10 years the managing partner in one of the 
leading German wool manufacturing establishments, founded by 
his great-grandfather in 1803. 

Mr. Forstmann is thoroughly informed as to the art of wool 
manufacturing and he is also familiar, through his practical 
experience, with the scientific methods of tariff construction 
practiced in Germany. Mr. Forstmann, on behalf of the fine 
American woolen trade which his mill represents, protests 
against the pending Democratic measure as wrong both in de- 
tail and in general purpose. He says: 

In the recommendation of a flat rate on partly and wholly manu- 
factured woolen products, a fundamental mistake has been made. The 
flat rate is wroug from every point of view. It is wrong because of 
the greater cost of manufacture of fine fabrics, fully exninined in my 
brief to the Ways and Means Committee. It is wrong from a fiscal 
point of view, because it needlessly sacrifices revenue. 

Some of the Democratic leaders have bitterly complained 
against Republican Congresses that they were willing to receive 
recommendations from American manufacturers as to the fram- 
ing of previous tariff laws. Apparently the authors of this 
pending bill could have profited by consulting with practical 
American manufacturers more freely and fully than they have 
done. In other countries able representative business men are 
not only permitted to express their views as to the framing of 
tariff laws, but are earnestly invited and urged to give the 
Government the benefit of their thorough knowledge and ex- 
perience. That is the practice in vogue in Germany, whose 
methods of tariff making have so often been applauded as 
worthy of the emulation of the United States. German tariff 
commissions are made up jointly of certain representatives of 
the Imperial Government and certain chosen representatives of 
the great national industries. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not know but that the 
Senator has already stated this; but Mr. Forstmann, if I remem- 
ber correctly, has manufactories to-day on both sides of the 
water. 

Mr. PENROSE. On both sides; that is correct. 

Mr. WARREN. Both in Germany and in America. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I think I stated that, 

Mr. WARREN, I did not catch it. 

Mr. PENROSE. It was in this capacity, as an expert repre- 
senting the wool manufacture, that Mr. Forstmann sat on the 
recent German tariff commission and aided in the framing of 
the German tariff laws, designed, like the present American law, 
to give native manufacturers a distinct preference in the home 
market. 

Mr. WARREN. May I interrupt the Senator right there? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 
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Mr. WARREN. Germany formerly pursued about the same 
course in regard to woolgrowing that this Nation has pursued ; 
but when they made wool absolutely free they had 30,000,000 
sheep, and now they have 7,000,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. Our number of sheep will go down in the 
same, if not greater, proportion within a year after the passage 
of this bill. 

THE TARIFF BOARD AND ITS WORK. 

A swift cooling of Democratic enthusiasm for a tariff com- 

mission or a tariff board became manifest in the year 1911, when 

` the report of the Tariff Board on the wool and woolen industry 
was published. The board had devoted a year or more to the 
study of this industry, and its report, therefore, was fuller 
and more comprehensive than was the case with the other in- 
dustries examined. A great many exceedingly important facts 
were officially established by the board—facts thoroughly well 
known to those engaged in the woolen manufacture but un- 
familiar to many of the public men of the country and to the 
people as a whole. 


In this report of the Tariff Board practically all of the main 


protectionist contentions in vegard to the wool and woolen in- 
dustry were formally substantiated. For one thing, the woolen 
manufacture was proyed to be a highly competitive industry 
in which no trust*or combination existed or ever had existed 
(pp. 14, 15). This gave the official quietus to a favorite piece 
of campaign fiction. 

The Tariff Board found that the woolen mills of the United 
States were numerous and large enough to produce all of the 
woolen goods required by the American people. Even in the 
worsted branch of the wool manufacture, the development of 
which started late and was long retarded by unfavorable 
Treasury rulings, the industry had been brought fully up to date. 
On this point the Tariff Board report said (p. 15): 

It is true that some years ago a greatly increased demand for 
worsted fabrics, assisted by the high tariff on worsted goods and their 
by-products, made the manufacture of such goods very profitable and 
the investment alluring, but this led to a rapid increase of worsted 
machinery in this country and the array of great modern mills in 
rapid succession in various parts of the East. A very considerable 
part of this increase was due to the influx of foreign capital and the 
transfer of experienced cloth manufacturers from other countries. The 
result has been a great increase in competition. 

Besides nailing the delusion of a Woolen Trust the Tariff 
Board report destroyed the partisan assertion that enormous 
rates of duty, ranging from 150 to 250 per cent, in Schedule K 
were availed of by grasping American manufacturers. The 
Tariff Board made a special investigation of this branch of the 
subject, and as a result declared that the prices of woolen fab- 
ries that enter into popular use (p. 14) “are not increased by 
the full amount of the duty.” The board made a collection of 
representative samples of English woolen fabrics, matched them 
with American-made cloths with which they were fairly com- 
parable, and then ascertained the mill prices of these fabrics in 
America and England for the same date. 

Exposing the assertion about the enormous duties, the board 
discovered that while the nominal rates of duty on English 
fabries entirely excluded by the tariff would reach an ad 
valorem figure of 150 or even 200 per cent (p. 14), the com- 
parable American fabrics sold in the market at only from 60 
to 80 per cent more than similar goods sold for abroad. The 
board considered particularly 16 samples of foreign goods, none 
of them imported, and found that though the nominal duties on 
such fabrics equaled 184 per cent the price for which similar 
American fabrics were selling exceeded the foreign price by 
only about 67 per cent. This,“ significantly declared the Tariff 
Board (p. 14), “is the result of domestie competition.” In 
other words, in this much-attacked industry the principle of 
American competition was fully effective toward a reduction in 
the price of goods, just as believers in protection had steadily 
maintained from the time of Washington to the time of 
McKinley. 

WHY OUR GOODS COST MORE. 

Moreover, a large part of the 67 per cent excess of the Ameri- 
ean price over the foreign price of these comparable woolen 
fabrics was due not to any charges of the American manufac- 
turers but to the higher prices which the manufacturers were 
required to pay for their raw material because of the protective 
duties against foreign wools. The manufacturer,” says the 
Tariff Board (p. 15), “who imports his wool must pay the full 
amount of the duty, and this means either additional working 
eapital or an additional interest charge to be paid. Wools 
grown in the United States are increased in value by the duty, 
but not by the full amount of the duty.” 

Moreover, the cost of the product of the American woolen 
manufacturer is enhanced by the higher cost of erecting and 
equipping American woolen mills—a cost 45 or 50 per cent 
greater on the average than in England. The wool duty aver- 
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ages about 45 per cent. The cost of a mill, building and equip- 
ment, as has just been said, is 45 or 50 per cent greater. Then 
in the important item of labor the American manufacturer pays 
from 100 to 200 per cent more than his foreign competitors. 
And labor in the American woolen mills, as the Tariff Board 
has ascertained and stated, is no more efficient or productive 
than the same kinds of labor in European mills equipped with 
the same kinds of modern machinery. There is, of course, a 
limit to the speed to which textile machinery can be run with- 
out impairing the quality of the product, and this maximum 
2 , the board found, had been reached in England as well 
as here. 

Even the unskilled labor of raw immigrants, the Tariff Board 
demonstrated, received more money in American woolen mills 
than the most skilled and experienced English, Scotch, and Irish 
operatives in the woolen mills of the United Kingdom. 

I have already had printed in the Recorp a table showing the 
enormous difference in wages between England and the United 
States. Skilled operatives in American woolen mills, according 
to the figures gathered by agents of the Tariff Board, are paid 
from two to four times as much for doing the same kind of work 
as are skilled operatives of the same type on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is labor, therefore—almost entirely the higher cost 
of labor—in one form or another that makes the price of woolen 
fabrics measured by their cost of manufaciure higher in this 
country than it is abroad. 

TWICE THE CONVERSION COST. 


A particularly careful inquiry into the cost of conversion of 
yarns and fabrics was made by the Tariff Board in American 
and English woolen mills, and as a result of this the board in 
its report declared that— 

Although there are wide variations in both countries from mill to 
mill, the conversion cost for the same RERIT and count of yarns in 
the United States is about twice that in England. 

So as to woolen cloths and dress goods. The board on this 
point states that (p. 17)— 

The cost of turning yarn into cloth in the United States compared 
with England is all the way from 60 per cent to 170 per cent higher, 
according to the character of the fabric. For a great variety of fabrics, 
the American conversion cost is from 100 to 150 per cent greater than 
the English cost. 

It should of course be understood that the fact that the 
difference in the cost of manufacturing cloth is 100 per cent or 
more does not mean 100 per cent of the market value of the 
clotb. It does mean that the cost of spinning, weaving, and 
finishing the cloth is 100 per cent greater. The laborers in 
America get a great deal more money, but it does not follow 
that the manufacturers receive a great deal higher profit than 
is customary abroad. On the contrary, textile manufacturers 
who have had experience both in America and in Europe haye 
often declared that the competition in this industry in this 
country is far sharper and more persistent than it is in Europe, 
and that mill dividends here, on the whole, are less than they 
are abroad. 

One interesting part of the inquiry of the Tariff Board dealt 
with the manufacture of ready-made woolen clothing, an art 
in which it is acknowledged that America leads all the world. 
Agents of the board studied carefully the cost of production at 
every stage of this industry. For example, they worked out 
all the items in the manufacture of a good suit of all-worsted 
clothing made to sell at retail at $23 upward (pp. 18-22). It 
took 3.6 vards of woolen cloth to make this suit, and for the 
manufacture of this cloth 9.7 pounds of Ohio wool were re- 
quired. 

All the woolen cloth in this suit was sold by the mill for 
$4.78, out of which, us the Tariff Board showed, there was a 
profit of only 23 cents for the cloth manufacturer. The price 
paid by the cleth manufacturer to the woolgrower for the 9.7 
pounds of wool was $2.23, out_of which, as the Tariff Board 
showed, the woolgrower's profit was 68 cents. 

If the tariff were reduced enough to efface the cloth manu- 
facturer’s profit of 23 cents and the woolgrower's profit of 68 
cents, there would be a possible saving of 91 cents in the cost 
of this typical suit of American-made clothing, for which $23 or 
upward is paid to the retail clothing merchant by the man who 
buys and wears the suit. 

Free raw wool and the 35 per cent cloth duty, as embodied in 
the pending Democratic tariff bill, would more than efface all 
the 23-cent profit of the American cloth manufacturer and the 
68-cent profit of he American woolgrower besides. This would, 
of course, in the long run, extinguish both branches of the in- 
dustry unless the people who work in the American woolen mills 
would accept wages approximately equal to those paid in an 
English woolen mill, and the people who work on American 
farms and ranches would accept wages equal to those paid in 


Australia, Argentina, and South Africa. This is what the radi- 
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cal Democratic tariff program ultimately comes to—it is the 
man who works who pays the price. 
THE LESSON OF EXPERIENCE. 

The authors of this Democratic tariff bill are apparently blind 
and deaf to all the preachings of experience. Less than 20 
years ago a tariff measure, differing from the one now proposed 
only in that it was markedly less extreme and more moderate 
in its rates of reduction from existing duties, passed the House 
and Senate in the second year of another Democratic adminis- 
tration. Under that administration, and only in part, and in 
small part, because of financial disturbances abroad, a terrible 
disaster came upon all American industries. 

One of the wisest and greatest of American statesmen at that 
time well said that the money cost of the Gorman-Wilson tariff, 
the derangement. which it brought to American business, and 
the loss which it imposed upon American wage earners were 
greater than the cost of a serious foreign war. Senator George 
F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, in the debate upon the Gorman- 
Wilson law, declared that the— 
warfare is upon the savings bank, upon the life insurance, upon the 
gromen on the farm, and upon the workman in the mill. The alliance is 

tween the spirit of sectionalism in the South tha t of the 
North which never has known the Impulse of a true natio: ty. 

These may seem severe words, but they were fully justified 
by the actual consequences of that fatal experiment in tariff for 
revenue only, which wrecked the second administration of 
President Cleveland and caused a desperate party, groping about 
for another issue, to commit itself in 1896 to the quickly ex- 
ploded notion of free silyer coinage at 16 to 1. 

The staggering results of the Gorman-Wilson tariff law are 
sharply illustrated in the record of disaster wrought by it under 
Schedule K, the woolen schedule, for which I have offered a safe 
and moderate substitute for the extreme measure now again 
before the Senate. It is sometimes urged, and doubtless in good 
faith, by the enemies of the protective tariff system that the 
business disaster of 1894-1897 in this country was largely due 
to and simultaneous with severe financial depression in Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Europe. But this theory, with 
which our opponents seek to comfort themselves for the com- 
plete breakdown of their legislation of nearly two decades ago, 
is utterly demolished by the hard facts of record in the experi- 
ence of the woolen manufacture under the Gorman-Wilson law, 
which, indeed, is not unlike the experience of other great Ameri- 
can industries. 

Great Britain, our principal competitor in the woolen as well 
as other trades, did not suffer from adversity, from financial or 
any other causes, throughout the life of the Gorman-Wilson tar- 
iff law. On the contrary, that earlier Democratic tariff which, 
it should be borne in mind, was much higher and more nearly 
protective than the radical bill now proposed, conferred an Im- 
measurable boon upon the British woolen as well as other forms 
of foreign manufacture. Under the Gorman-Wilson tariff, and 
because of the Gorman-Wilson tariff, British woolen mills ex- 
ulted in the greatest prosperity they had ever known. 

WHAT THE GORMAN-WILSON LAW DID, 


The Gorman-Wilson law made woolen cloths and dress goods 
dutiable at 40 per cent if valued at 50 cents a pound and at 50 
per cent if valued at more than that figure. The 50 per cent 
rate was applicable to most of the imports, and it is to be com- 
pared with the single 35 per cent rate imposed on cloths and 
dress goods by the bill of the present majority of the Committee 
on Finance. Like the bill now proposed, the Gorman-Wilson law 
was throughout based in general on the ad valorem system of 
levying duties. This of itself proved a most costly blunder, for 
the ease with which fraudulent undervaluations were effected 
reduced the 50 per cent rate in practice so heavily and con- 
stantly that an enormous flood of foreign woolen fabrics, in 
large part of a cheap, shoddy, inferior character, poured into 
the United States. As an expert observer of the workings of 
the Gorman-Wilson policy said at the time: 


The reason why the existing tariff is working so disastrously to the 
American wool manufacture may be stated in one sentence: It is due 
to the substituting of porely ad valorem duties for the compound duties 
of previous laws. This change in the form of the duties been un- 
fortunate in its effects upon the domestic 8 
te 2 trade of the country, and disastrous to 

overnment. 

The variations in the styles, grades, and costs of woolens are so multi- 
farious and so constant that local appraisers, however honest and alert, 
can not ascertain the costs with certainty or uniformity. Where the 
disposition of the appraiser is to grant the importer an Illicit advan- 

the machinery 9 
standards are 


the law is unable to cope with th 
iferent a 
ports to the ascertainment o 


lied by different Saloti at diferent 
amount of duties assessed varies widely 


the market value of identical > the 

in consequence, the eon- 

riasin requirement that all taxation shall be uniform a 
er. 

These conditions have compelled private eftizens to organize in self- 

employ their own agents to trace undervalued into the 


gather the evidence that they are invoiced 


dem to 
e revenue of the 


value, and force it upon the consideration of appraising officers, and 
to aid, urge, and demand that Government officials shall enforce the 
we ectacie of private citizens organizing in this manner to pro- 


| lect themselves against the consequences of defective laws a ee 


administered is without a parallel in any civilized government, 
letin National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 1596.) 

And yet the leaders of the Democratie Party learned nothing 
by those three years of bitter experience. They haye again 
brought out an ad valorem tariff bill, which differs from its 
ill-fated predecessor of 1894 only in that its attacks upon Amer- 
ican industries are more savage and extreme, calculated to work 
greater injury to American trade and to confer greater benefits 
upon the trade of Europe. 

ROBBING AMERICA TO ENRICH RUROPE: 


The Gorman-Wilson law, with its radically reduced duties 
and faulty ad valorem rates, closed at one time or another one- 
half of the woolen mills in the United States and turned prac- 
tically one-half of the American woolen-goods market over to 
European manufacturers. Terrible distress ensued in Amer- 
ican manufacturing communities. Thousands of employees of 
the idle mills were destitute dependents upon public charity. 
Even though wages were reduced again and again American 
woolen mills could not compete with the mills of Great Britain 
or the Continent, where less than a dollar a day was high pay 
for an able-bodied man in the textile trades und 50 cents for a 
skilled woman operative. 

The National Association of Wool Manufacturers, in summing 
up the actual experience of the industry under the Gorman- 
Wilson tariff, said in 1898: 


These two years, In which they have had unrestrained and unfettered 
access to the wools of the world, bave been the most disastrous in 
the history of American wool manufacture, not excepting the col- 
lapse that followed the close of the War of 1812 or the panic of 
1887 or the nic of 1857. These three occasions have heretofore 
stood in men’s minds for the worst that could hap 
ticular yet in consequence of commercial panies 0 
economic law. etthe 


ure extent of the present di à * All of the old stand- 
ards were broken down. The volume of imports soon became ap- 
palling. * * © It was like the breaking loose of the Johnstown Reser- 


voir—it swept everything before ft. y 

That was tħe condition in the United States. At that same 
period the British woolen manufacturers and British journals 
were hailing the Gorman-Wilson law as a great and glorious 
benefaction and were exultantly pointing to the high prosperity 
that the new American tariff had brought to the rich mill own- 
ers of the United Kingdom, in contrast with the paralysis and 
suffering brought by the same law to the populous manufactur- 
ing communities of the United States. The Bradford (York- 
shire) Observer, in its annual review of the woolen trade for 
1895, described the year as “the most extraordinary of the 
waning century,” and attributed British prosperity chiefly to— 

The more reasonable tariff adopted by the United States. * + + 
Not for years had such a thing happened as that a loom should stand 
idle with a warp in it for want of somebody to attend to it. Hundreds 
of households have been stranded because their maids of all work have 
8 the cap and print dress to don the weaver's harden skirt 

At this same time thousands of looms in America were stand- 
ing idle, and the skilled men and women who used to tend them 
were driven to seek the help of charity. An article in the Lon- 
don Times, written by a distinguished British manufacturer, 
further emphasized the enormous benefit that had been con- 
ferred upon the English woolen industry by the authors of the 
American Gorman-Wilson tariff law. This writer in the Times 
said: 


year 
shine of prosperity. Roughly speaking, the Wilson tariff, which came 
into effective operation in e last month of 1894, In place of the 
strangling system of duties associated with the name of McKinley, re- 
due the customhouse char upon the ipal products of the 
Bradford district imported into the States from 100 per cent of their 
value to 50 per cent. 

The Times went on to note with manifest gratification that 
the value of worsted coatings imported from the Bradford mills 
into the United States had increased “fully 600 per cent.” 
Helmuth Schwartze & Co.’s annual report on wool at the same 
time declared that— 


Such quotations from British authorities might be multiplied 
indefinitely to show the keen appreciatien of British manu- 
facturers and editors for the unexampled generosity with which 
the Democratic framers of the Gorman- Wilson law had erippled 
and destroyed the industries of their own country in order that 
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expectant British manufacturers might heap up larger dividends 
and more easily support the honors and dignities with which 
their sovereign was wont to reward successful business men. 
Ruin and misery at home, prosperity, wealth, and luxury abroad 
were the concrete results of the Gorman-Wilson tariff for 
revenue only. 

If such results followed the enactment of the Gorman-Wilson 
law, the duties of which were in excess of those of the present 
bill by a considerable percentage, what must we contemplate 
to be the result under free wool and the still lower duties of the 
pending bill when it shall become a law? 

WORSE THAN THE GORMAN-WILSON LAW. 

Now another Democratic tariff bill is in the making, and 
because of it another “full sunshine of prosperity ” is about to 
dazzle the mill-owning magnates of the British Isles at the 
expense of thousands of wage earners in America. The pending 
Democratic tariff measure goes far beyond the Gorman-Wilson 
law in the lavish subsidies which it bestows upon the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain and the Continent. Here is a com- 
parison of the rates of the pending bill and of the Gorman- 
Wilson tariff on the principal products covered by the woolen 
schedule—and the woolen schedule is fairly typical of all: 


8 
Cloths an 

Bean: of the imports under the Gorman-Wilson law actually paid the rate of 50 
per cent. 

Since the Gorman-Wilson era wages in American woolen mills 
have advanced on the average about 30 or 40 per cent. There 
las been no corresponding increase in the wages paid to the 
employees in the woolen mills of Great Britain; indeed, there 
has scarcely been any appreciable increase in British wages at 
all. Is it surprising that British manufacturers are urging their 

public men and newspapers to avoid any congratulatory com- 
ment on the pending tariff-revision measure until it has finally 
passed both Houses of Congress and received the signature of 
the President? From the British standpoint this bill is almost 
too good to be believed. 

It actually carries many rates-of duty much lower and more 
favorable to British interests than the New York importers rep- 
resenting these foreign manufacturers dared to ask for in their 
arguments and briefs presented to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and to the Committee on Finance. This bill of the Demo- 
cratic majority is distinctively a bill against America and for 
Europe. 

THE WOOL-CONTENT QUESTION. 

Mr. President, I have here correspondence conducted between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and myself when I was chair- 
man of the Finance Committee during the last Congress, regard- 
ing the difficulty and impracticability of making the specific 
duties on manufactures of wool applicable to the wool con- 
tained in such manufactures, and as it explains the matter very 
fully and gives the opinion of the appraisers in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, I ask to have it inserted in the RECORD 
for the information of the Senate as part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, permis- 
sion is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 12, 1912. 
Hon. Bots PENROSE, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR Senator: I have goor letter of July 11 in which you re- 

uest that vou be furnished with the reports of the Spree and of 
the Bureau of Standards with respect to the precy uy of making 
the aprene duty on manufactures of wool applicable to the wool con- 
tain in such manufactures for the temporary use of the members of 
the Finance Committee, if consistent with the rules of the department. 

I am very glad to forward these reports in accordance with your re- 
quest. It is to be noted that some of the replies are limited to the 
specific aprenon raised as to whether or not the amount of virgin wool 
ean be distinguished from shoddy, mungo, or flocks, and do not cover 
ane ere issue as to the ascertainment of the amount of wool as a 
whole. 

Will you please have the reports returned to the department when 
they shall have served your purpose? 
Yours, very truly, J. F. CURTIS, 

Assistant Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 15, 1912. 
Sin: Replying further to your letter of June 5, I am pleased to state 
that the Bureau of Standards can make analysis of the proportion of 


. 


wool contained in union fabrics. This determination is a comparatively 
simple laboratory analysis and can be made with a good degree of ne- 


curacy. The ility of making determinations of wool in garments 
is not so well assured. In the first place, it would involve injury to 
the ents, unless they were furnished with projecting samples of the 


fabric which could be removed for the purpose of analysis. 

The determination of shoddy, mungo, and waste components can not 
as yet be made with accuracy. The present methods available are not 
entirely satisfactory to the Bureau of Standards and would require 
further investigation before the bureau would be in a position to state 
8 that such analysis could be depended upon. It is a matter 
which the Bureau of Standards has had under consideration for some 
time and u 

Any f 
supp 


m which work is now in progress. 
er assistance which the bureau can render you will be gladly 


ed. 
Respectfully, 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


CHARLES EARI, 
Acting Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 
< Port of New York, N. Y., June 6, 1912. 
Hon. James F. CURTIS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In reply to your letter dated June 5, regarding the contemplated 
tarif provision on wool and woolens, it would be impracticable, indeed 
impossible, to ascertain the amount of virgin wool contained in cloth 
or clothing. The shoddy, mungo, and waste components are intermixed 
with the wool in the yarn in such a fashion as to make it practically 
1 separate the same and determine the quality of virgin wool 
n the cloth. 

I also call your attention to the fact that it would be impossible to 
determine the quality of the virgin wool which has gone to make up 
the cloth. Very different qualities of wool are used in making yarns 
for cloths, which vary very considerably in value. These could not be 
distinguished one from another with any reasonable accuracy. 

Respectfully, 
Francis W. BIRD, Appraiser. 


— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 
Port of Boston, Mass., June 10, 1912.. 


The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Replying to department letter 86689, dated the 5th instant, re- 
questing information, in connection with the contemplated revision of 
the tariff on wool and woolens, as to the ponents y of making the 
specific duty on manufactures of wool appl cable only to the virgin 
wool contained therein, I beg to report as follows: 

For purposes of this report manufactures of wool may be separated 
into three main divisions, viz, worsteds, woolens, and felts. 

Worsted cloths are easily analyzed, for the reason that the yarns of 
which they are com ere made from long-staple wool, which has 
been combed, thereby removing all the short fibers; and if both warp 
and filling are of such yarns the weight of the fabric, less the size and 
dye contained therein, is the net weight of the virgin wool. If the 
warps are of vegetable fibers, or in part of silk, introduced to form 
figures or stri the same are easily removed by chemical processes. 

Woolen cloths are much more difficult to analyze, on account of the 
yang length of the fibers, processes of manufacture, and mixture 
with mungo, shoddy, or flocks. Many of the higher grades of woolen 
fabrics are entirely of virgin wool, but on account of the fulling proc- 
ess used during their manufacture the fibers are matted to a certain 
extent, and the disintegration of the material by mechanical processes 
would so destroy the condition of the original fibers that much of the 
resultant product would seem to be shoddy. 

Shoddy is the best of the so-called artificial wools, being the wool 
fiber recovered from worn but all-wool, long-staple materials, and 
which has never been fulled, or, if so, only slightly. The length of the 
fiber varies from one-half inch to 14 inches, according to the origi- 
nal length of the staple in the fabric from which the shoddy is made. 
Dyed ragged can be detected from similarly dyed wools, for the reason 
that the color of the former will pact J the inferior article compared 
to wool, since the rags or waste previous to the redyeing had been 
dyed different colors, and which will consequently influence the final 
shade of color obtained from the redyeing accordingly. 

Mungo is produced by reducing to fiber pure woolen rags from cloth 
heavily fulled, and the natural consequence of the strong resistance to 
disintegration offered by felted fabrics results in that short fibers about 
one-fourth to three-fourths of an inch in length are obtained. 

Flocks is the resultant product of mechanically grinding woolen 
materials or fibers, and has practically no len 

If, therefore, woolen fabrics have any of the 8 shoddy— 
mungo, or flocks mixed with them—the mechanical separation of the 
material would not show exactly the proper weight of the virgin wool 
Are on account of a great many of the original fibers having been 

roken up. 

Felts, from their manner of production, would be impossible to 
separate into their component materials, and the determination of the 
virgin wool contained therein would be the merest guesswork. 

From the foregoing it would appear to be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to accurately ascertain the weight of virgin wool in many 
fabrics, and it would be absolutely impracticable to determine the wool 


content of rments, wearing apparel, and made-up articles without 
destroying the same. 
Respectfully, W. T. HODGES, Appraiser, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICF, 
OFFICE OF THE APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 
Port of Philadelphia, Pa., June 12, 1912, 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Referring to the communication of the department of June 5, 
1912, concern the feasibility of making the specific duty on manu- 
factures of woo 4 papers on to the wool contained in such manu- 
factures, I respectfully report that I have submitted the question to all 
those in the office whose skil] and experience entitle them to giye an 
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= opinion on the question, and find that It Is the consensus of 
opinion thet it would not be possible to determine, with useful 
degree of accuracy, the amount and particularly the class of virgin 
woo! in cloths and still less in ments or articles of wearing apparel. 

In the case of cloths made of worsted yarn, which is only wool with 
no admixture of shoddy, mungo, or waste, it might be possible, though 
certainly at a great expenditure of time and labor in each case to make a 
working approximation of the amount and class of wool, but in the case 
of cloths made of woolen yarns, which may and 1 do contain 
the baser components, any approximation that could be e, even after 
painstaking examination and analysis, would be nothing but a mere 
guess in which ages pp no two experts would agree. 

This being true of cloths in the piece, it of course holds true a for- 
tiori for made-up garments and wearing apparel and other articles. 
Unless a part of the article could be taken for disintegration and analy- 
sis, which in many cases would involve the practical destruction of the 
sample selected, the amount and character of the contents could be 
ascertained only by inspection, and all our Popo are agreed that the 
results so obtained would differ so 3 that no reliance could be 
placed on them for any practical or dutiable purpose, and would only 
open the way to endless disputes and litigation. 


Respectfully, 
F. P. Vincent, Appraiser. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, to sum up briefly, I have ex- 
plained that the bill which I have offered as a substitute for the 
wool and woolen schedule of the pending Democratic measure is 
a revision from the standpoint of those who believe in the pro- 
tective-tariff policy as the best policy for all the people of the 
United States. The bill is in accord with the desire of the very 
great majority, for only a minority of the voters at the late 
election supported the party which declared for a tariff for 
revenue only, while a great majority sustained the two political 
parties, Republican and Progressive, whose platforms, although 
differing in detail, both declared unequivocally for a tariff for 
both revenue and protection. 

The bill places a specific duty of 18 cents a pound on the clean 
content of raw wool. The specific form of duty is preferred, 
but doubts are entertained of the practicability of basing the 
wool duty on the cleah content. The whole subject of the form 
and the amount of the duty on wool might be advantageously 
left open until a protectionist revision of the tariff is at hand. 

I haye quoted both from the Tariff Board report on wool 
and woolens and from statements of the National Assoclation 
of Wool Manufacturers to prove that specific duties on tops 
and yarns were practicable—the method which has been 
adopted in this bill. I have criticized in a friendly spirit 
the bill of the Senator from Utah for a serious inconsistency 
in that, while protecting the woolgrowers by a specific duty, 
the bill provides ad valorem duties for tops and yarns, a 
discrimination against manufacturers not recommended by 
the Tariff Board. I have explained that my bill places spe- 
cific duties on tops and yarns and would have placed specific 
duties on finished fabrics also if the plan had not proved 
impracticable. As an alternative the method suggested by the 
Tariff Board of compound duties partly specific, partly ad va- 
lorem, and graduated according to value has been embodied in 
the bill. 

This proposed substitute makes considerable reductions from 
the existing law. On cloths, for example, the duties are re- 
duced from 10 per cent of the present rate on the high-priced to 
as much as approximately 125 per cent of the present rate of 
duty on the lower-priced fabrics. There are reductions on 
blankets of the higher grades from 12 per cent to 24 per cent, 
and on the cheaper grades the present duties are almost cut in 
half. Yarns show a reduction of from 8 per cent to 45 per cent 
under different market conditions, and tops from 35 to more 
than 50 per cent. These are real and substantial reductions, 
but it is believed that the rates proposed will save woolgrowing 
and wool manufacturing from serious injury. 

The cost of conversion in the woolen manufacture is prac- 
tically a constant quantity in popular-priced all-wool and part- 
cotton fabrics. An ad valorem duty sufficient for one class of 
goods would not be sufficient for another. Customs officers can 
discriminate between wool and cotton in fabrics, but can not 
distinguish between new woo] and shoddy. Therefore the pro- 
posals in the certain cther bills offered by Republicans as a 
substitute for Schedule K would, in effect, discriminate against 
honest cotton-warp fabrics with a pure-wool weft in favor of 
cheap shoddy fabrics. The Tariff Board report shows that 
there are nearly three times as many rag-grinding machines in 
the United Kingdom as there are in the United States. More- 
over, 200,000,000 pounds of shoddy are used every year by wool 
manufacturers in Great Britain as against 80,000,000 pounds 
in the United States. The admission of foreign fabrics at 
reduced rates would degrade the woolen clothing of the Amer- 
ican people, as happened under the Gorman-Wilson tariff law, 
and would force American manufacturers, who use shoddy 
sparingly, to use a great deal of it in order to be on an equality 
with their foreign competitors. 

The Tariff Board report shows that its careful inquiry has 
formally substantiated practically all the chief protectionist 


contentions regarding the woolen industry; that the tariff is 
not added to the price and paid in full by the consumer; that 
competition keeps down American prices; that American goods 
cost more because of the higher cost of labor, mill buildings, 
and equipment and supplies and materials; and that unskilled 
immigrants in the woolen mills of the United States are paid 
wages as high as those earned by the most skilled and experi- 
enced English, Scotch, and Irish immigrants in the woolen mills 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Tariff Board report gives an analysis of a typical ready- 
made suit of wool clothing made to sell at retail at $23 and up- 
ward, the entire cost of the woolen cloth in which was $4.78 and 
the entire cost of the raw wool $2.23, the profit of the wool 
manufacturer on the wool required to make this suit being 23 
cents and the profit of the grower of the wool that entered into 
it being 68 cents. 

The experience of the American wool manufacturer under the 
Gorman-Wilson Democratic tariff of 1894-1897 has been re- 
ferred to. Under this tariff one-half of the American market 
for woolen goods was monopolized by foreign manufacturers, 
and at one time or another one-half of the American woolen 
mills were idle and their employees were dependent on public 
charity. The Bradford (Yorkshire) Observer and the London 
Times describe this same period as the most prosperous which 
English woolen manufacturers had ever known. Comparison 
has been made of the rates on woolen goods in the Gorman- 
Wilson law with those of the pending Democratic bill, showing 
that the duty on tops, which in 1894-1897 was 20 pér cent, is 
only 5 per cent in the present bill; that the duty on yarns, which 
was 30 to 40 per cent, is now only 15 per cent; and that the 
duty on cloths and dress goods, which was from 40 to 50 per 
cent, is now only 35 per cent in the proposed measure. Is it sur- 
prising that British manufacturers are urging their public men 
and newspapers to avoid any congratulatory comment on the 
pending tariff-revision measure until it has finally passed both 
Houses and received the signature of the President? From the 
British standpoint this bill is almost too good to be believed. It 
actually carries many rates of duty much lower and more favor- 
able to British interests than the New York importers repre- 
senting these foreign manufacturers dared to ask for in their 
arguments and briefs presented to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and to the Committee on Finance. This tariff bill of the 
Democratic majority is distinctively a bill against America and 
for Europe. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have listened with interest 
to the recital of the feelings of our friends in the British Isles 
to which the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] has 
alluded quite fully, and I ask to have read at the desk a short 
article which was printed in the New York Press, relating to 
the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


{From the New York Press.] 


Let all Americans pray that when the new tariff is in operation there 
3 nat happen to us all the things the British are confident will 
appen to us. 

R e have been examining, for instance, a commercial call to the Brit- 
ish in a flaming poster-pamphiet for the most part printed, appropri- 
ately nouga, in vivid red ink. On the outside front page there is an 
inviting picture of the Atlantic coast, with a high stone sea wall, 
pee which our market hitherto has rested secure from commercial 
nvasion. 2 

But now the picture shows the wall battered down in front of New 
York Harbor and fleets of Ships steaming in a continuous mass from 
the British Isles across the Atlantic Ocean to the seizure of the richest 
market in the world—the market of the United States. And, further, 
to explain that illuminating picture there are under it these words: 

ae he cut in the tariff wall is bringing British manufacturers on the 
run.“ 

Here is some more of the British advertisement: 

“A cut in the tariff on imported goods of 100,000,000 people who 
have the largest spending power per capita of any nation in the world 
is making John Bull get busy.” 

In the way of encouraging dilatory British manufacturers and mer- 

join those already busy with their plans to flood our mar- 
kets, the advertising circular explains more in detail: 

“John Bull has always loved the American markets. 

“A hundred millions of people who have the largest spending power 

capita of any nation in the world, speaking the same language as 
bis own, governed by similar laws and customs, — 2 similar trad- 
ing, transportation, and advertising systems, appeal to him as provid- 
ing. the happiest bantiog ground for trade the world has to offer him. 
He has always assiduously cultivated it, in spite of high protective 


tariff designed to keep him and others out. Witness a few figures: 


Total value of imports from the United Kingdom to the United States 
during the past five years. 


$190, 355, 475 
208, 612, 158 


272) 540, 700 


inerease—excepting the falling away in 1911—an 


“Note the steady 
increase of $82,585,235 in five years. 
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“This enormous increase has been achieved under the existing tarif. 
What will be the figures under the new tariff, which reduces the duties 
on many articles and makes a breach in the tariff wall of which scores 
of British manufacturers are at this moment preparing to take adyan- 
tage? Every boat is bringing British merchants over to survey the field 
and make arrangements for 5 their goods. 

“Do you want to share in this coming tra e? Do you want to share 
in this expenditure of British money?” 

Thus we see that in the expectation of our British kinsmen this coun- 
try, with its flourishing industries, is to be, in the way of sport, a happy 
hunting ground for our always sport-loving cousins across the sea. In 
the way of a feast after the sport it is to be fish, fowl, and meat— 
everything from cysters to plum 1 

Yes; that is the feast the British appear to expect us to be for them. 
But they ought not to permit thelr joy of anticipation to be too immod- 
erate. They ought to temper thelr chop-licking jubilation with the 
thought that, if we are to be such easy game for them, then before 
they pick the last bone of the feast we make for them, those of us not 
yet devoured shall rebuild that wall and put the revelers outside of it, 
as once before we did when they came in droves to gorge on the home 
markets of the United States. 


Mr, PENROSE. Mr. President, I have been greatly interested 
in the clipping which the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
has had read to the Senate, and, bearing on the same subject, I 
should like to ask the Secretary to read quite a remarkable ex- 
tract from the Evening Call, of Woonsocket, R. I., published 
on July 29, 1913, being an interview with a gentleman who is 
not known to me but may be known to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr, LIPPITT]. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator desire to have the two col- 
umns he holds in his hand read? 

Mr. PENROSH. I should like to have them read for the in- 
struction of the Senator from Missouri. I am afraid he would 
not read the article if it were merely printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. STONE. I will neither read it nor hear it read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, I will read it myself. 

Mr. STONE. It is an absolute waste of time. 

Mr. PENROSE. I regret to see that the Senator from Mis- 
souri feels that the dissemination of knowledge is a waste of 
time. The article is as follows: 


Louis Le Pontre, of Roubaix, France, the controlling owner of the 
Lafayette Worsted Co., of Woonsocket, makers of yarn, is here on a 
brief business trip. The Le Poutre interests, besides owning the Woon- 
socket plant mentioned, which employs 600 to 800 operatives, employ 
over 3, people in the big mills at Roubaix, and, in addition, have 
large plants in Germany. When he discussed the present tariff situa- 
tion, Mr. Le Poutre did not hesitate to say that if the tariff is reduced 
as at present contemplated by President Wilson and Democratic leaders 
at Washington, he and other European manufacturers wiil 
United States market with goods made much cheaper than similar goods 
here, owing to the low labor costs in Europe. 


I am not surprised that the Senator from Missouri does not 
care to have facts of this character read in the open Senate. 
The article continues: 


Concerns like those controlled by the Le Poutre interests, and which 
have plants in America and also in Europe, will, he sa be obliged to 
shut down their mills in this country, largely crease the outputs of 
their European factories, and flood the markets here with made 
across the water and landed here cheaper than they can be made here. 
He says that the United States is being laughed at in Europe because 
of the present glan to demolish large sections of the tarif wall— 


I may say in this connection, Mr. President, that we have be- 
come a laughingstock in other matters in a recent period— 


and says there is greet rejoicings in France, Belgium, Germany, and 
ae among mill operatives as well as manufacturers. 

Mr. Le Poutre said that men who manufacture both here and abroad 
are satisfied that the new dutics will greatly hurt the worsted manufac- 
turing in the United States, leaving the woolen and worsted mills in 
this country only s chance for the production of coarse cloths. 

Mr. Le Poutre was asked by a reporter of The Evening Call: j 

„What will be the effect of the tariff of 20 per cent on woolen yarns 
and 35 per cent on woolen cloths?" 

„The woolen industry has considerably expanded in this country,” he 
replied, “ 5 during the past 15 years. We can say that, so far 
as spinning and also weaving of the wool are concern he workman- 
ship is as good here as in any other country, and e labor is as 
capable, excepting 8 in the finer numbers and fine cloths. 

»The average general cost annually and the cost of labor in this 
country are donble those in Europe. This question has been greatly 
debated and generally admitted. 

“If they want to establish a tariff duty by taking as the basis the 
maintenange of present wages paid here, I contend that 20 per cent 
duty on yarns is insufficient, excepting for the coarser yarns, for which 
the labor is not so jmportant. As an example, we can purchase the 
two-fifties French system, which is a standard number everywhere, at 
71 cents in France and Germany. By boomy 14 per cent for the 20 per 
cent duty and 4 cents for transportation and commissions, we find that 
it will cost 89 cents. The present price in the market here, reduced 
tat because of the fear of the future, is 99 cents—a difference 
against America of at Icast 10 cents per pound. 

“Tt can readily be seen that we will not be sufficiently protected with 
the proposed tariff, and that it is not a duty simply of 20 per cent that 
is necessary, but a scale of duties that would protect the fine yarns 
which cost more here to produce. It would be about the same for the 
fine cloth that necessitates almost proportionately fine workmanship. 

“We must not forget that Europe has a woolen industry that is very 
great and that could be extended to clothe some 10,000, more people 
at 8 no increase in size of plants. 

“ I believe myself to be well informed and sufficiently independent in 
the question, even if I am a manufacturer in this country; I am also 
one on much largor scale in France and Germany; and 1 have hopes of 
reimbursing in those countries a part of the losses that I might suffer 
here because of the new tariff. 


“The American manufacturer has not this advantage. We are to 
make a terrible mp rom one extremity to the other. hose who are, 
like myself, so situa that they manufacture both here and abroad are 
convinced that the new duties would kill the worsted industry here, leay- 
ing only a chance for the preduction of coarse cloths, with only a frac- 
tion of the help employed. That is my opinion, and I submit it with all 
sincerity.” : 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I do not intend to undertake 
an extended discussion of the subject of wool and the woolen 
tariff. It is a subjett that has been discussed very largely in 
the past in all of its general phases, and I do not feel that it is 
necessary to discuss it in detail at this time. The brilliant and 
exhaustive exposition of the subject which has just been made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PeNnose] is an addi- 
tional reason for not now attempting to cover the whole ground. 
I do, however, want to consider two particular branches of the 
subject, which have been considered in the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania and previously, I think, in the remarks 
that have been made here by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot]. I desire to add my evidence, such as it may be, as a 
sort of cumulative testimony as to these particular branches of 
the subject. Another reason for considering them is because 
there is a disagreement between the dominant party In the two 
branches of Congress as to the treatment which they should 
have. I refer particularly to the duties that are proposed for 
tops and for flannels. 

In paragraph 295 combed wool or tops is given a duty, as 
the bill came from the other House, of 15 per cent, and the duty 
has been changed, as the bill now appears in the Senate, to 5 
per cent, a reduction of two-thirds of the duty. I want to con- 
sider the reasons for that and the effect of it, not particularly 
as it applies to the woolen manufacturer, for I think his in- 
terest in the matter, while considerable, is small as compared 
with the interest which the woolgrower has in it. Therefore 
the remarks that I am about to make are more particularly in- 
tended to show the effect that the proposed reduction will have 
upon the fortunes of the men growing wool, for, if I understand 
the situation aright, it is equivalent not merely to putting wool 
upon the free list, but to offering a bounty of in the neighbor- 
hood of 3 cents a pound for the importation of foreign wool as 
against the use of the domestic article. 

I desire to consider, therefore, with reference to this point, 
the cost of making tops in this country, in the first place, as it 
is shown in the Tariff Board’s report. That particular feature 
in the Tariff Board report is considered principally on pages 
640 to 644. It is also considered in somewhat less detail in 
other parts of the report. In all the places where it is con- 
sidered the evidence which the Tariff Board give is so indefinite 
and so general in its character that while we can obtain much 
useful information from it, we can not, without some additions 
to 1 855 Is set forth there, use it as a complete exposition of the 
subject. 

They give, on page 643, a table which is the nearest to a com- 
plete statement of the subject that I can find in any part of the 
report, It applies to the making of fine tops by what is known 
as the French system, as distinguished from the English system. 

I presume most of the Senators here understand what a top 
is, although, in spite of all the discussion that has occurred in 
regard to it, only a few days ago one of the Members of this 
body asked me what a top really was. I will say, therefore, if 
there are any others in the same mental condition, that in turn- 
ing a raw material into yarn there are four processes which are 
alike in their principle and purpose as applied to all the mate- 
rials of which yarns are spun. Whether the article to be spun 
is cotton or flax or silk or wool it is necessary, in the first 
place, to clean it; in the second place, to lay the fibers paral- 
lel; in the third place, to reduce it from the bulk in which it 
appears in the market to the size that it is desired to appear in 
the yarn; and, in the fourth pace, simply to twist it. That is 
all there is in the process of making textile yarns for the 
manufacture of cloth. 

In the case of wool the top represents the product of the 
second of these processes. To make wool and turn-it into a 
top it first has to be cleaned, or scoured, as it is called, sorted 
to remove the inferior parts of the growth of the animal, and 
then it is put through sometimes a card and sometimes a comb 
for the purpose of laying the fibers parallel to each other. 
Combing is the more perfect method of accomplishing this re- 
sult, and is naturally more expensive than the less perfect 
form of doing it, which is represented by carding. The process 
is very much the same as the process by which one combs his 
hair. It is simply drawing some teeth through the wool, or 
drawing the wool by the teeth, to lay the fibers side by side. 

The resuliant article in the case of wool, for some unknown 
reason—for the origin of the name, so far as I can find out, 
is lost in obscurity—is called, technically, in the trade a top. 
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Coming back to the table upon page 648 of the Tariff Board 
report, to consider what it costs in this country to make a top 
by the processes which are considered in the table, we find 
that the costs in four different cases ran from 7.25 cents a 
pound to 7.82 cents a pound—not a great difference. But those 
figures do not represent the costs of all the processes necessary 
for turning wool into tops, and they do not represent all the 
conditions to-day. 

A year ago, when this report first came out, I spent a very 
considerable amount of time in trying to satisfy myself as to 
what the board really reported the cost of a top to be. I found 
it was necessary to add to this table something for the cost 
of sorting, something for the interest upon the difference in 
the cost of a plant in this country and in Europe—because in 
another part of the report the board shows that that difference 
is about 60 per cent—something for the cost of storing and 
handling the raw wool and for the interest and storage charges 
of holding it and carrying it, something for the actual condi- 
tions under which a mill operates, and something for the in- 
crease in wages that has occurred since the report was made. 
The figure of 7} cents a pound is a theoretical figure based upon 
the costs that the Tariff Board obtained, but edited to show 
the cost of a mill running full time. The woolen business is of 
such a character that it very seldom happens that a mill does 
run full time, and actual costs can not be taken on that theo- 
retical supposition. The board itself makes a very elaborate 
exposition of this subject on a previous page, where it shows 
that the difference in cost that may result between a mill that 
runs full time and one that runs only a part of that time is, 
in some cases, as great as the difference between 3.24 cents a 
pound and 10.85 cents a pound. Those are very extreme cases, 
however, the lowest cost being in the case of a mill that ran 
overtime—more than full time—and the highest cost being in 
the case of a mill that ran very much less than full time. 

Making the proper additions to the cost which the board gave, 
71 cents a pound, I came to the conclusion that the Tariff Board 
report showed that for the kind of top that was there being 
considered it cost 10.91 cents a pound. 

I then took occasion to ask a gentleman in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Walter Erbin, of the firm of Harding & Erbin, if he would 
make an examination of this subject, based upon the same 
Tariff Board table I had used, for the purpose of seeing how his 
results would compare with mine. In every industry like woolen 
manufacturing there are certain men who become recognized 
among their fellow craftsmen as experts in certain directions. 
The very remarkäble mathematical mind of Mr. Erbin has 
made him recognized throughout the trade as an expert iu the 
statistics of woolen manufacturing. He made a most exhaustive 
and elaborate calculation from the yarious statements that were 
made in the report upon the same subject. He considered the 
figures in three different ways, and as a result of that he re- 
ported to me that under one method of figuring the cost of mak- 
ing a top was 10.47 cents a pound, under another method it was 
11.51 cents a pound, and under a third it was 12.3 cents a pound. 
He further gave me a very exhaustive statement of the cost of 
doing the same thing in his own mill, which showed that his 
cost was 11.33 cents a pound. 

I also asked some other friends of mine in New England—and 
this was all done without knowledge on their part of the costs 
of the other people—if they would make me a report upon the 
same subject. The firm cf Hill & Nichols, well known as deal- 
ers in and manufacturers of tops, said they considered it cost 
13.12 cents, and the firm of Brown & Adams said it cost 12.97 
cents. 

The average of all these seven costs, taken in different ways 
and by different people, shows that the cost of that kind of a top 
is 11.80 cents a pound, 

We now have to consider what we know in regard to the cost 
of tops abroad, as represented by the Tariff Board report. The 
figures there are very indefinite, as would be naturally expected, 
and more so than the figures in regard to the American cost. 
The best exposition of the foreign cost is in a table given on 
page 644, where they show that the cost per pound in a mill on 
the Continent varied from 3.75 cents a pound to 4.45 cents a 
pound. But they say that in considering these figures it must 
be remembered that the mill was not running at its full 
capacity. 

In other words, they have presented the cost of an American 
mill theoretically based upon its point of maximum efficiency ; 
but they have given us the cost of a foreign mill admittedly 
based upon a point which is one of inefficiency. So it is mani- 
fest that that mill, on the same basis that they have used for 
the American cost, must have been able under similar condi- 
tions to make a wool top for a cost even lower than the figures 
they present. The lowest figures are 3.75 cents a pound. They 


do not include the other items, which, in order to arrive at a 
complete cost, I have been compelled to add to the table of 
American cost. So, after all, we are not left in a very well- 
informed condition of mind, so far as the mere figures go. 

But the Tariff Board give additional testimony, in a way, 
because they repeatedly say in different forms that wool comb- 
ing can be done abroad for substantially one-half what it can 
be done for in America. On page 642 they say that English 
combers state: 

We can do for a penny a pound what costs the Americans twopence. 

And the board go on to say: 

Actual figures seem to indicate the truth of this. 

Again, at the bottom of page 644, the board say: 

Actual records show that tops can under certain circumstances be 
made abroad at about one-half the American cost. 

They also say (p. 641): 

It will be seen that the lowest charge in the United States (for 
commission combing) is about double the lowest charge in England. 

The figures of 3.75 cents a pound which I have quoted for 
the continental cost as compared with 7.25 cents that the board 
presents as the figures for the corresponding part of the Ameri- 
jee cost show that that cost is about one-half the American 
cost. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we can assume that the Tariff 
Board reports the foreign cost to be one-half the American cost, 
although the board, after saying in various ways that it is 
one-half, go on then to say as the summing up that they think 
it is eight-tenths of the American cost. 

We therefore have this proposition as I have arrived at it 
from my consideration of the matter: That it costs in this coun- 
try 11.8 cents a pound to produce tops; that it costs abroad one- 
half of that, which is 5.9 cents a pound, or substantially 6 
cents; and that the amount of protection that would have to be 
given to American tops to put them on a parity with foreign 
tops would be equivalent to 6 cents a pound. 

My idea of the proper way to make a duty of that kind is to 
make the duty 6 cents a pound. But the duty that has been pro- 
posed is an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent so far as the Sen- 
ate is concerned and of 15 per cent so far as the House is 
concerned. 

We therefore, to complete our examination of this subject. 
haye to consider what a duty of 5 per cent and 15 per cent 
would amount to. There are complete tables published and 
frequently distributed among the woolen trade which show the 
selling price of tops abroad for a great many years back. 
Taking No. 60 quality, which the Senate will understand is the 
English name for a quality that is suitable for spinning a 
No. 60 yarn, we find that the lowest price for that in recent 
years was 33 cents a pound in Mareh, 1901, and 59 cents a 
pound in October, 1907, although it also sold in the spring of 
this year at substantially the same price. 

Five per cent duty upon the selling price of 33 cents a pound 
would be 1.65 cents. On the high price of 59 tents a pound 
it would give a duty of 2.95 cents; and on the average of 
these two prices it would give a duty of 2.3 cents a pound. 
In other words, we find that the duty on this average of the 
selling price abroad of No. 60 tops would be 2.3 cents a pound, 
and the difference in the cost between the two is 6 cents a 
pound. 

Let me go on. On a 15 per cent duty figured on the same 
prices the duty on the low price would be 4.95 cents a pound; 
on the high price, 8.85 cents a pound, which would be full 
protection and a little more; and the average would be 6.9 
cents a pound. In other words, taking that grade of top. we 
find that the duty at 5 cents a pound is less than half of the 
protection that would be required to put the two articles ou a 
parity here and abroad, and that a duty of 15 cents a pound, 
as proposed by the House, would be protective and give a 
margin of nine-tenths of a cent a pound on the average of the 
extreme selling prices, but would be 1.05 cents less than pro- 
tective on the low foreign price. . 

Considering further the way it would apply to No. 56 quality, 
which is a little lower quality, we find that the high price is 
53 cents, in June, 1906, and the low price is 31 cents, in July, 
1901, and that the average of these prices is 42 cents a pound. 
Five per cent duty on the low price would be 1.55 cents a pound, 
and on the high price 2.65 cents a pound, and on the average 
price 2.10 cents a pound, showing that on that quality where 
the duties required for an equalization of cost purposes would 
be 6 cents a pound it is in reality only one-third that. 

At a 15 per cent duty it would be 7.95 cents at the high price 
of the top, 4.65 cents at the low price, and 6.3 cents at the 
average price. In other words, on a 56 quality with the Senate 
committee duty there would be 4 cents a pound inducement 
to importation, and at the House duty of 15 per cent the for- 
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eign and domestic cost would be on a parity with a margin 
of safety of three-tenths of a cent a pound on the average 
foreign price. 

Assuming that my exposition of the subject is correct and 
tliat the costs are substantially as I have stated them, the 
thing I want to call attention to is that this is not so much a 
subject of interest to the manufacturer as it is of interest to 
the woolgrowers. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Montana? - 

Mr. LIPPITT. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator passes to the considera- 
tion of that portion of his argument, I should like to inquire 
of him why it is that these tops can be manufactured cheaper 
in England than they can be manufactured here. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, that has been so often ex- 
plained that it scarcely seems necessary to say anything further 
in regard to it. Of course it is due to the difference in labor 
cost and the difference in the cost of the plant and to other 
similar reasons. 

Mr. WALSH. Let us take the labor cost. I suppose that 
constitutes the chief difference. Will the Senator kindly tell 
us what is the labor cost to manufacture tops in this country? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have given a yery careful statement of the 
methods by which I arrived at my conclusion. 

Mr. WALSH. I followed that carefully. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And the basis for the conclusion is the fig- 
ures in the Tariff Board report. I would prefer, if the Senator 
wants to have that question answered, that he would himself 
go to the tables, where he can find it in great detail. 

Mr. WALSH. I find given there 2.68 cents per pound as the 
labor cost of producing a pound of tops. If the total labor cost 
of producing a pound of tops in this country is 2.68 cents, as 
given by the Tariff Board, it would occur to me, assuming that 
labor is one-half as expensive in England as it is here, that the 
difference in the labor cost can not exceed a cent and a half a 
pound. Am I correct in the conclusion? 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator's premises are correct, his con- 
clusion is correct; but his premises are not correct, because in 
the table which I have been considering the labor costs were 
in reality about 4.27 cents a pound at the time that table was 
made up. Since then there has been an increase in the cost of 
labor in New England, which adds forty-two one-hundredths of 
a cent a pound to the labor cost of that article. 

I do not care to go into a discussion of these labor costs at 
this time. I do not want to detain the Senate any longer than 
is necessary. It is a subject that has been so exhaustively 
discussed from every phase of it that I do not care to undertake 
it in connection with this part of my address. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into 
the discussion, but I had an expert examine the Tariff Board 
report and give me the cost of producing tops in Germany and 
England. He advised me that the common charge in Germany 
for making high-grade Australian tops is 4.86 cents per pound, 
and that the cost in a representative German mill on Australian 
60s was 3.45 cents per pound, including interest. The commis- 
sion charges on high-grade tops run from 55 to 65 per cent 
higher than in Germany. A fair statement of the cost of mak- 
ing tops in the United States is about 80 per cent greater than 
in Europe. In 1912 the import value of tops was 71.2 cents per 
pound. ; 

Mr. LIPPITT. It does not cost 71 cents a pound to make 


tops. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not talking about the cost; I am talk- 
ing about the value. In 1912 the import value of tops was 
71.2 cents per pound. According to the above 

Mr. LIPPITT. What tops were those? Will the Senator 
kindly state the kind of tops and at what duty? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In 1912, the import price. 

Mr. LIPPITT, What kind of tops? 

Mr. SIMMONS. He does not state. I assume that he was 
referring to the same kind that he spoke of in connection with 
the cost of making tops, 

Mr, LIPPITT. Of course that is a very important matter. 
The instant we come to a discussion of the cost of tops—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator allow me to finish the state- 
ment? According to the above, it costs 3.45 cents to make tops 
in Europe and 6.21 cents in the United States. The difference 
is 2.76 cents, or a little less than 4 per cent of the import price 
per pound, 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I would like to say, in regard 
to the statement the Senator makes 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill allows 5 per cent. 


Mr. LIPPITT. I would like to say, in regard to that state- 
ment, that the Senator starts off by saying that his expert does 
not include in his statement all the cost of making tops. It is 
so common to talk of the cost of making tops as representing 
merely the cost of taking sorted and scoured wool aud putting 
it through a mill and figuring that the cost of getting it from 
one end to the other of the combing process, as regards labor 
and supplies, is the total cost of tflat top. As I have been ex- 
plaining for half an hour, and longer than I had intended to 
take in the matter, that does not represent the cost of tops, 
We must have the complete and the entire cost. I have given 
the basis of my figures. I will only say that I gave them as 
careful examination as it was possible for me to do. Although 
I am not a woolen manufacturer, and never have been, I am 
so thoroughly accustomed to the methods of making figures of 
this kind that I think I was fairly well qualified to do it. 

I had those figures checked by a number of independent and 
skiliful manufacturers, whose result corresponded fairly with 
mine. I will admit to the Senator from North Carolina that 
there are tops that can be made—— > 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will wait until I finish my 
sentence. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Surely. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was going to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that there are classes and kinds of tops that can be 
made for a lower figure than those with which I have been 
dealing, but he proposes to enact one uniform duty for all classes 
of tops, whether their cost is low or high. Therefore, in con- 
sidering its effect upon importations we can not confine our 
consideration to a class of tops that is of low cost, because the 
duty is the same upon tops that are of high cost. Importa- 
tions are not made upon averages of cost. They are not made 
upon that proportion of the article which is most fully pro- 
tected by the duty. They are always made upon that propor- 
tion of the article which is least protected by the duty. - 

I will go so far along the line of argument that the Senator 
from North Carolina is pursuing as to say that I will agree 
with him that there are some classes of tops that in all proba- 
bility under a 5 per cent duty it would not be profitable to 
import so long as any part of our combing machinery in this 
country is in active operation. I must insist that there are a 
very large class of tops the domestic cost of which would be 
so much lower than the cost of importation under this 5 per 
cent duty that there would inevitably be larger importations. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. In that case the mannfacturer desiring ma- 
terial from abroad would naturally buy tops instead of wool, 
unless the price of the domestic wool was enough lower than 
the foreign wool laid down here to make up the difference. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was going on, if I had not been interrupted, 
to make a statement in regard to that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. Py 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to refer to the figures quoted 
by the Senator from Montana as to the labor cost per pound of 
tops in the United States. He quoted from the Tariff Board 
report, at page 642. The cost was for sorting, scouring, carding, 
combing, and the miscellaneous outside labor. It is true that 
the report gives the cost at 0.0268 per pound, but the report 
calls particular attention to the kind of tops, because it is made 
om quarter bloods, and a quarter blood is a very low-grade 
sheep. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the inference tbat I was 
going on to draw from my analysis 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon me just n moment ?. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not want to decline and, of course, I 
will not decline to yield to the Senator from North Carolina, 
but what I want to say is that I am well aware that a dis- 
cussion of the details of the cost of tops and of the various 
forms of tops themselves might be undertaken here which 
would last two or three hours. 

Mr. STONE. Then, Mr. President, I hope Senators on this 
side will not indulge in it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I know the disinclination of the Senator from 
Missouri to take up time, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not take more than a minute of the 
Senator’s time. 

Mr. LIPPITT. May I complete my statement before I yield 
to the Senator? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What I am trying to do is to put on record 
for his consideration when this bill comes to conference what I 
personally think about this question of the cost of tops. I think 
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that it will serve a much more useful purpose if we do not go 
into an elaborate discussion of the subject, but for the Senator 
to take my statements and give them some careful thought. 
Nevertheless, if the Senator would like to pursue the subject 
further I will yield to him, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands that I am not 
interrupting him in a controversial spirit at all. I simply de- 
sired to give some data thathas been furnished to me. If it is 
not correct I would be very glad to have the Senator give us a 
correct statement with reference to this data. 

The Senator assumed a little while ago that I had not 
selected any particular count for comparison. Upon examining 
the memorandum I read from I find that it was based upon 
Australian No. 60. The German cost of that grade of top made 
of that wool was 3.45 cents, and the American cost, according 
to the board's report, 6.21 cents; and the price of the top—and 
I assume the expert was speaking about that top—was 71 cents 
a pound, making a difference of 2.76 cents against the Ameri- 
can producer in the cost. Upon that basis the difference of 71 
cents on the import price as stated would be only 4 per cent, 
while this bill provides 5 per cent, I wish to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that in the report for the year 1912 of the 
unit value of tops the price is fixed’at 81 cents a pound, which 
is about 10 cents more than the price stated in this memo- 
randum. Therefore the difference against the American would 
not be so great as 4 per cent upon that basis of price. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, in reply to the remarks of the 
Senator from North Carolina, as I gather from his figures of 


the foreign cost they are taken from page 644, where there is |- 


a table giving the lowest cost of the foreign mill as 3.75 cents 
and the average of cost as 8.98 cents; and the report states 
in connection. with those costs that that mill was not running 
full time. The board has gone into a very elaborate analysis 
of the difference in cost that occurs from a mill running full 
time or running short time. To rely upon figures to show 
foreign cost where the statement is distinctly made that it was 
not the lowest foreign cost is what I have spent three-quarters 
of an hour in trying to show is not a safe practice. 

Now, to go on with my exposition of this subject, in addition 
to the figures which I have given, showing that tops can be 
imported at a duty of 5 per cent, I may say that under the 
Wilson law of 1894 there was a duty of 20 per cent on tops, 
and there was a material importation under that duty. The 
fact which I am trying to make prominent in connection with 
the fact that the importation of tops is possible is that that 
is a matter of much greater consequence to the grower of 
wool than it is to the manufacturer of wool, because if in some 
process between the point of buying wool and the spinning of 
yarn there is a point where the article can be imported at a 
preference over importing raw wool, you might just as well 
offer an equivalent bounty to the manufacturer to buy that 
foreign wool so far as the woolgrower is concerned. 

I think that, so far as the manufacturer is concerned, if he 
has a mill that is equipped with the preparatory machinery 
up to the process of combing, or if his is a combing mill, which 
is a condition that also prevails in this country—some mills 
simply make combed tops for sale to those who are going to 
spin them into yarn; some milis have the preparatory machin- 
ery to make combed tops themselyes and carry on all the 
processes from the purchase of the wool to the ultimate deliv- 
ery of the cloth—in either case if they have this preparatory 
machinery it will, of course, be an injury to the manufacturer 
to have to stop it; but if the man is a manufacturer of cloth, 
a weaver of cloth, and he can buy foreign tops for 3 cents a 
pound less, as I think can be done in some cases under the provi- 
sion of this 5 per cent ad valorem, he will be 3 cents a pound 
-better off than if he purchased the raw wool itself. That is the 
phase of the subject which appeals to me as something that will 
be of great interest to the gentlemen representing the agricultural 
sections of this country. We have talked about free wool. A 
5 per cent duty on tops is not free wool, but is a bounty-paid 
wool so far as the grower is concerned. 

In regard to the importation of tops, I simply want to offer 
one further suggestion in regard to its possibilities, and that is 
something which I found in the Daily Trade Record of August 
13, 1912, referring to Australia. It says that the bonus granted 
by the Federal Government on wool tops exported from Aus- 
tralia amounts to 12 pence per pound, and that they are mostly 
taken by Japan. One and one-half pence per pound bounty 


paid by Australia for the purpose of establishing the top-making 
industry there instead of merely exporting raw wool is equiva- 
lent to 3 cents a pound; and that is equivalent to the total duty 
that this bill proposes to place on a very large quantity of tops. 
Any tops that are 60 cents per pound in cost at a 5 per cent duty 
would have simply the same protection that 14 pence bounty 


paid by the Australian Government would offset; and the pro- 
ducer of the wool again is put not merely in the disadvantageous 
position of being 3 cents a pound to the bad when there is 6 
cents per pound difference in the cost of tops between here and 
abroad, but he will also be in the disadvantageous position of 
having the 3 cents a pound duty balanced by the payment of a 
bounty by Australia. 

aoe SIMMONS. That is a bounty. That is not an export 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is not an export tax. It is a bounty that 
applies to all countries. If Australia treats all countries alike, 
there is nothing in this -bill that would enable us to put a re- 
taliatory duty upon it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was what I wanted to understand. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I presumed that that was what the Senator 
from North Carolina had in mind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wanted to understand from the Senator 
whether Australia paid this bounty, as he calls it, for the pro- 
duction of the tops consumed in that country or whether it only 
pays it on tops exported from that country. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator that, so far as I 
know, there are no tops in Australia. Australia is not a manu- 
facturing country. She is a producer of raw wool; but evi- 
dently the Australians are very anxious to establish an indus- 
try of this kind there and, following the American practice, 
which has been of such benefit to this country, they do what is 
in effect putting a protective tariff on tops, and, it being an ex- 
port article, that protection is in the form of a bounty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that Australia is a great 
producer of raw wool, and that it is not a manufacturing coun- 
try; but I understood the Senator to say that they did comb it 
and that they put a bounty on combed Australian wool. Did 
I misunderstand the Senator? 

Mr. LIPPITT. They put a bounty of a penny and a half 
a pound upon combed Australian wool as an inducement for 
them to export the wool in a combed condition instead of ex- 
porting it raw. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I thought. Now, does 
the Senator lose sight of the fact that under this bill, where 
there is an export duty or bounty provided by a foreign coun- 
try we add the amount of that duty or bounty to the tax? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not lose sight of the fact that if a for- 
eign country imposes an export duty—if that is what the Sen- 
ator wants to get at—which applies to this country alone, then 
the retaliatory provision of the pending bill would apply; but 
if a foreign country has an export tax or bounty applying to all 
countries alike, the retaliatory provision in this bill would not 
lie against that country. That ds the Bangin as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Rhode Island began a 
statement some time ago, and I think was diverted, so that he 
did not complete it, at least he did not furnish the comparison 
which I desired him to institute. He gave the high price of 
tops of a certain character and the low price of tops during a 
certain period. Would he give the Senate the high price of 
scoured wool and the low price of scoured wool for the cor- 
responding dates concerning which he gave us the prices of the 
tops? 

Mr. LIPPITT. .I regret to be obliged to say that I have not 
those statistics here. They are very easily obtained. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I assumed that the statistics were before 
the Senator, and I thought that it would be very interesting to 
know the difference between the market value of scoured wool 
of the kind from which the tops were made and the price of 
tops. That would furnish us, I think, some fair guide as to 
what it costs in that country to convert scoured wool into tops. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President; I regret that I have not that 
information at hand. It is, however, information that is very 
frequently published, and can be found in almost any of the 
daily or weekly trade papers which particularly give informa- 
tion with regard to the wool industry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know, Mr. President, that that is true; and 
I would not have interrupted the Senator had I not assumed 
that he had before him the tables showing that comparison. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Now, Mr. President, to take up the next topic 
to which I want to call the attention of the Senate, paragraph 
298, bias provided, as the bill came from the House, for a 
duty of 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Montana? 
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Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator passes from the subject of 
tons, I should like to ask him a question if it would not be 
` particularly objectionable to him. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask the question because we all recognize 
how very familiar the Senator is with the textile industry. The 
only purchasers of tops, of course, are the spinners of yarn. 
That is the entire market, is it not? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes, sir; so far as I know. 

Mr. WALSH. The purchasers of tops may be engaged ex- 
clusively in the spinning of yarn or they may spin yarn and 
subsequently weave it into cloth. Cùn the Senator tell us how 
many establishments in this country are engaged in the manu- 
facture of tops with a view to the selling of tops to yarn 
spinners or weayers, and how many customers they have? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator that I can not give 
him the exact information; but the manufacture of tops as a 
finished article of the factory has been a branch of the industry 
that has been continually and rapidly increasing of late years, 
not merely here, but in all parts of the world where the manu- 
facture of worsted cloth is carried on. There seems to be a 
growing habit of differentiation—“ specializing” perhaps would 
be the better name for it. I can not give the Senator the exact 
information in regard to the number of establishments, but 
there is a considerable market in this country for tops. 

Mr. WALSH. I got the impression from some testimony 
given by Mr. William Whitman before one of the committees of 
the Senate only a short while ago, that his mills, the Arlington 
Mills, were the principal producer of tops for the market in this 
country, the other great producer being the American Woolen 
Co., and that they practically were the only companies manufac- 
turing tops for the market. If that is the case, I should like to 
hear from the Senator Why 

Mr. LIPPITT. I hope the Senator will not go ahead with the 
question, because it is founded upon the assumption that that is 
the case. I will merely say for his information that that is 
absolutely not the case. 

Mr. WALSH. Then let me put the question in a different 
way and ask the Senator why he should deny to the manufac- 
turers of yarn, the spinners of yarn, in this country an oppor- 
tunity to buy their tops abroad, rather than to buy them from 
the manufacturers of tops in this country? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I know of no better way to answer that ques- 
tion than by saying that I am in favor of the protective policy. 
If I were simply in favor of the protective policy as applied to 
cloth, I naturally would be in favor of so arranging the duties 
that the cloth manufacturer could have free trade up to the 
point where he made his cloth and be protected afterwards; but 
that is not my understanding of any proper application of tariff 
duties, and, with a very few exceptions, it is not the disposition 
of the cloth makers of this country themselves. The great bulk 
of the manufacturers of wool recognize the propriety of the 
same treatment of wool as is given to the manufactured article. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may be allowed to go on with my 
next topice—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I am sure the Senator does 
not want any inaccurate statement of fact to go into the REC- 
orp, and I think the Senator made a statement a few moments 
ago that is not accurate. 

I was not quite sure about it at the moment; but I have 
looked the matter up. It is in reference to the bounty or ex- 
port tax placed by Australia upon tops. While raw wool is 
free under this bill, tops are dutiable, and the Senator is mis- 
taken, I think—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. What is the number of the paragraph which 
the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Paragraph E, page 254, from which it ap- 
pears that if any country imposes an export tax or gives a 
bounty upon exportations from that country into this country, 
then, under that paragraph, that bounty is added to the tariff 
or tax imposed on its admission into this country. The pro- 
vision does not apply, as the Senator seems to think, merely to 
countries that charge an export tax as against this country 
alone, but it applies to the exportations of all countries to this 
country where a bounty is paid or an export tax is imposed. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator is correct in his interpreta- 
tion of that provision, of course it changes—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there is any question about it, I will read 
it into the Recorp, if it will not take too much of the Senator's 
time. I do not think I can possibly be mistaken about the 
meaning of it. The language is very plain, I think. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will confess to the Senator that it is so long 
since I have read that passage that I am not able at the mo- 
ment to contradict the statement of the Senator from North 
Carolina. If he is correct, what I have said about the bounty 


of Australia would not apply; if he is not correct, it would 


apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am correct; and I will read it if the Sena- 
tor desires. I merely call his attention to it now because I 
was sure he did not want an incorrect statement to go into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I can only say that in my statement I had the 
great authority of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and I 
thought I was correct. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, when the Senator from Rhode 
Island asked me if there was in the pending bill a provision 
that wherever a foreign country granted a bounty on the ex- 
portation of a manufactured article from that country the 
amount of that bounty or export tax would be added to the 
regular duty imposed on its admission to this country, I told 
him that my understanding was that wherever there was a dis- 
crimination against this country it would be added. For in- 
stance, if Australia gave a bounty to the manufacturers of 
Australian tops when those tops were shipped to the United 
States and did not give a bounty. when they were shipped to any 
other country, that would be a discrimination against the 
United States, 

But wherever Australia granted a bounty for the manufacture 
of tops in Australia for general exportation, whether to the 
United States or to any other country, my understanding is 
that that would not be added. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator get that understanding 
after reading the act? Let me read the act. I think it is im- 
portant that I should. Clearly the Senator is mistaken, if that 
is his construction. 

Mr, SMOOT. I do not say that it is my construction after 
reading it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. To save time, unless there is objection, I 
suggest that the paragraph to which the Senator from North 
Carolina refers may be included in my remarks without reading. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I ask that paragraph E, page 254, be 
included in my interruption. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


E. That whenever any country, dependency, colony, province, or other 
litical subdivision of government shall pay or bestow, directly or 
directly, any bounty or grant upon the exportation of any article or 
merchandise from such. country, dependency, 3 province, or other 
agen ey subdivision of government, and such article or merchandise 
s dutiable under the provisions of this act, then upon the importation 
of any such article or merchandise into the United States, whether the 
same shall be imported directly from the country of production or other- 
wise, and whether such article or merchandise is imported in the same 
condition as when exported from the country of production or has been 
changed in condition by remanufacture or otherwise, there shall be 
levied and paid, in all such cases, in addition the duties otherwise 
imposed by this act, an additional duty equal to the net amount of such 
bounty or grant, however the same be paid or bestowed. The net 
amount of all such bounties or pants shall be from time to time ascer- 
tained, determined, and declared by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall make all needful regulations for the identification of such articles 
ae ap Siang and for the assessment and collection of such addi- 
0 juties, 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I was about to discuss the 
change that has been made by the Senate committee in para- 
graph 298 with regard to flannels. As that paragraph came 
from the House there was a duty upon flannels of 25 per cent 
ad valorem; but flannels composed wholly or in chief value of 
wool valued at above 50 cents a pound were made dutiable at 
85 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when the Senator was speaking on the subject of tops. I simply 
wish to ask him if he has made any investigation or has any 
information with reference to the actual percentage of cost of 
making tops? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator from New Jersey 
that I spent nearly an hour in trying to tell what I knew on 
that subject. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator tell me, roughly, what he 
finds the percentage of cost to be? 

5 LIPPITT. I should prefer not to go into all of that 
again. 

Mr. HUGHES. Just the percentage. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say that, arguing from the table on 
page 642, I think, of the Tariff Board report, I made the cost 
of the kind of tops referred to in that table 11.9 cents a 
pound. I also stated that three or four other people whom I 
had give me information, either from the report itself or from 
their own factories, gave me figures that were in substantial 
accord with that, and that the average of seven different fig- 
ures of that kind was 11.8 cents a pound. 

To return to paragraph 298, the Senate committee has pro- 
posed a change in the duty upon flannels costirg above 50 cents 
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a pound by which it would be reduced from 35 per cent to 25 
per cent. Thirty-five per cent duty is exactly the same as all 
woolen cloth, with some few exceptions, is given under this 
bill. As the bill came from the House high-cost flannels and 
woolen cloth of the same quality would have received exactly 
the same duty, 35 per cent ad yalorem; but under this bill the 
duty on high-priced flannels has been reduced 10 per cent. 

What I wish to say on that subject is that the cost of making 
a flannel of the same construction and quality is no less than 
the cost of making a piece of woolen cloth of that construction 
and quality that has not been napped. The major difference be- 
tween the two kinds of cloth is that one has been napped in 
finishing and the other has been treated in a different manner. 
I can not see the justice or the propriety of leaving a duty of 35 
per cent on the woolen cloth and putting only 25 per cent upon 
the flannel, which is made in the same way and at the same 
cost. 

I have here a few samples of some of the very beautiful fian- 
nels that are made in this country and that would be included 
in this duty. I do not know exactly what the committee had 
in mind in making the change; but it rather seems to me, with- 
out making any insinuations, that the committee could not have 
been thoroughly informed as to the wide range of very beautiful 
fabrics on which they were making this discrimination. 

Further than that, the description which is given of these 
goods above 50 cents a pound that shall pay only 25 cents duty 
is that they are “flannels.” It would seem quite within the 
range of possibility that woolen cloth which had not been 
napped, by being simply named flannel, might be brought in 
under that paragraph at 25 per cent, instead of 35 per cent. 

I referred a few days ago to the great controversy that went 
on in the cotton trade over the word “etamine.” The courts 
decided in that case that unless a fabric was called an etamine 
it was not an etamine; it made no difference what its construc- 
tion was. The word was used in the tariff of that day exactly 
the same as the word “ flannels” is used in this paragraph now, 
I do not know, of course, whether the court would take the op- 
posite side of that position and say that what is called a flannel 
is a flannel. But it is a construction of the paragraph that is 
very well open to consideration. 

Therefore I simply wanted to bring to the attention of the 
Senntors who are going to act as the conferees on the part of 
this body what seemed to me to be a discrimination against 
high-grade flannels, as compared with woolen goods, when the 
duty has been made 25 per cent on one and 85 per cent on the 
other, 

The woolen business is peculiar in one respect. It has brought 
to this country a very large percentage of foreign capital, par- 
ticularly in the State of Rhode Island—a condition which, so 
far as I know, haf not prevailed to anything like the same 
extent, if at all, in the other sister textiles. I have especially 
in mind a factory which, shortly after the passage of the 
Dingley bill, an Englishman, believing the policy of that meas- 
ure would be the permanent policy of the United States, 
brought to Rhode Island. On a meadow that had been used 
for nothing more important than the occasional pasture of 
cattle, and beside a stream whose waters from time immemo- 
rial had run unused to the ocean, he built a mill, and in con- 
junction with that factory he built a model New England mill 
village. 

He had for many years been employed in manufacturing 
cloth in England to be sold in this country, and had prospered 
in doing so. He invested in this plant, to become a part of 
the wealth of this Nation, money which had been made from 
the export of English goods to America. 

With it he bought all the great variety of things that go into 
the construction of such an establishment—American brick and 
wood, and iron, American engines, boilers, and electrical ma- 
chines, shafting, and machinery. He employed in doing so 
American masons, bricklayers, carpenters, machinists, painters, 
and men in all the other departments of the building trades. 
To construct his houses and gardens, he again distributed 
among the workers in all the great varieties of employments 
that are necessary to construct a home, from the day laborer to 
the architect. part of the money that he had brought here. 

Since his factory has started the mill and its employees have 
been constant customers for American products. The mill has 
been run on American coal, and the workers of it have been 
fed on the products of American farms. I will not attempt to 
enumerate all the varied products for which the establishment 
of this plant has, in some proportion or other, helped to in- 
crease the market. But I do not believe I would exaggerate if 
I said that there was not a section or State, and scarcely a 
village perhaps, whose people have not to some extent shared 
in the benefit of this industry. 


The raw material which it uses is mobair, and the amount 
which it uses furnishes no immaterial part of the demand for 
that product in America. Not long ago the manager told me 
that when they first came here the market for this article was 
so uncertain that the growers consigned it to commission houses 
to be sold for such a price as they might be able to get, but 
that to-day they were frequently able to make contracts for 
their production before it was clipped. 

We have seen in the preparation of this bill the representa- 
tives of the great State of Texas urging the placing of a duty 
of 20 per cent on what has become to that State, far distunt 
from Rhode Island, an important and profitable industry. Not 
long ago I saw a statement in the daily press that the farmers 
of Utah were rejoicing in the fact of the profit they had made 
this year from their clip of mohair. I will read what the 
New York Times of May 11, 1912, had to say about that matter. 
This is dated Salt Lake, Utah, May 11, 1912: 


Some enterprising stockmen several years ago concluded that the 
Rocky Mountains furnished a good place for breeding goats, and sent 
for some fine specimens to Switzerland and other mountain regions 
abroad. It was found that the goats could live on parts of the ranges 
where sheep or cattle would not thrive. 

I should like particularly to emphasize the benefit that came 
to that State by the utilization of its waste land: 


This was yy Be rph true of San Juan County, in the sontheast 
corner of the State, which is largely given over to sand. There are 
now 20,000 goats in San Juan getting a good living and ylelding profits. 
One herd in near-by Kane County numbers 13,000. It bas been found 
that the ts are less sabject to severe climatic changes than the shee 
or even the cattle, and they have come through the recent wiuter wit 
Aho clip. treme the’ nia. Bow Mere ta exported to give A DOOF of 
about $00000 thin year ee eR 

I wonder, Mr. President, how many of the farmers of the 
State of Texas, whose representatives have been not the least 
active in voting for the Democratic tariff policy, or even the 
farmers of the State of Utah, whose representatives have been 
consistent supporters of the policy that made their rejoicing 
possible, realize in how direct a way their market was the re- 
sult of the triumph of Republican protection in 1897. 

The managers of that factory are still running in England 
to-day for the European trade a factory making the same fab- 
rics they make in this country under the same conditions, on 
the same machinery, but out of Asiatic mohair. They have re- 
cently submitted figures showing that under this proposed bill 
they can make these fabrics in their English factory and land 
them in New York with the duty paid at prices from 6 to 15 
cents a yard less than they can make them for in their Rhode 
Island mills. And they say that if that law is enacted this cir- 
cumstance will compel them largely, if not entirely, to supply 
the American market with their English-made goods, which 
means throwing people out of empolyment in Rhode Island and 
taking away the market from the farmers of Utah and of 
Texas. 

Mr. President, I had a letter vesterday from an employee of 
this factory. I thought I had it here, but in some way it has 
become mislaid. It was written without any solicitation on my 
part. In that letter he stated that alrendy three-quarters of 
the looms running in that establishment had been stopped, that 
100 families had left their homes here and returned to England, 
and that more than 100 of the other people, including himself, 
were trying to obtain positions as motormen and various posi- 
tions of that kind. 

This is but one of several large manufacturing plants that 
have within a few years been built with foreign capital in the 
little State of Rhode Island and on account of the Republican 
tariff policy. I shall not undertake to read the names in detail, 
but they are factories whose owners have come from France and 
Belgium and England. All told, they employ some seven or 
eight thousand people. That means, perhaps, a population of 
80,000 people. It has been strenuously urged in this Chamber 
that the tariff had nothing to do with the adversity that existed 
when the Democratic Party was in power in the nineties and the 
prosperity that has come about since the Republican policy was 
put upon the statute books in the form of the Dingley law in 
1897. 

I am not one of those who believe that the change in our 
tariff policy was the only cause of these different conditions, but 
I am one who believes it was a very considerable cause, aud I 
submit that the coming here of such industries as these, whose 
benefits are felt from one end of this country to the other, is 
a forcible illustration of the different ways in which these two 
policies operate. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is 6 o'clock. I should like to 
make an inquiry of some of the Senators on the other side. I 
hardly know just whom to address, but I will address myself 
to Senators who are on the Finance Committee. The Senator 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] is the ranking member of 
the minority; the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is a very 
active and leading member of that committee; and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GArLLINGER] is a member of the 
committee and the titular leader of the minority of the Senate. 
I should like to ask of these gentlemen, if they can tell me, 
about how much more time is likely to be occupied in this 
debate. Do any of these Senators know whether other Senators 
are contemplating delivering set speeches on this schedule? 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like—— 

Mr. STONE. I wish to say I am merely trying to get 
information. 

Mr. PENROSE. In return, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Missouri whether it is the intention of the majority to 
reply to some of the unanswerable arguments that they have 
been listening to. 

Mr. STONE. It has been suggested to me that it would be 
very difficult to reply to an unanswerable argument. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have often seen the attempt made, eyen 
if it were impossible. 

Mr. STONE. So far as I am concerned, what I want to do 
is to make some progress with the bill and get to a yote. It 
seems to me that we have had it sufficiently debated. A great 
many speeches were made at this session on wool before this 
schedule was taken up. It has been the subject of exhaustive 
discussion. We have had several very able and prolonged 
speeches; the whole day has been taken—I am far from saying 
it has been wasted—in speech making by our friends on the other 
side. They were very able speeches, I will say, but really, with 
all due deference, I am compelled to say, without anything new 
in what they have been saying. We have heard these same 
speeches during this session of Congress. It is merely piling 
one speech of the same kind upon another speech of like kind. 
I am curious to know, if some Senator will do me the kindness 
of telling me, whether there are some more of them to be made 
to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, I want to 
suggest that there will be some more speeches on the wool- 
growers’ side. We have had three very good speeches on the 
other side of the Chamber. They are not all in print yet, and 
they will have to be answered, of course. It will take some 
little time; but I want to say to the Senator from Missouri, if 
I may still be permitted, that compared with the times hereto- 
fore when Schedule K has been considered I think the Senator 
is getting along quite well. From what I know as to the point 
to which the debate will lead, it is my opinion that it will 
only be a very short matter, and that the Senator will have 
distinguished himself in putting Schedule K through in only 
a fraction of the time that has been occupied whenever it has 
been up for consideration before. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senators on the other side and the 
Senate agree that at 5 o’clock to-morrow we shall take a vote 
on this schedule? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as the Senator honored 
me by mentioning my name, and as I have been endeayoring to 
guide somewhat the discussion on this side of the Chamber, I 
will say to the Senator that unquestionably there are other 
speeches to be made on this schedule. 

Mr. STONE. There are other speeches to be made? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. Whether they will be concluded 
to-morrow or not, I can not say, but possibly they may be 
concluded. On the general subject of the tariff, before we come 
to a vote on the final passage of the bill, there will be some 
speeches made, perhaps not many. 

Mr. STONE. I am speaking of this schedule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is speaking of this schedule. 
I feel, Mr. President, that we got along admirably yesterday; 
that we made great progress. These speeches had to be deliv- 
ered, and the others that have been prepared will have to be 
delivered. I do not think the Senator to-night ought to ask 
that we should agree to a time to vote on this schedule. I feel 
sure that if the Senator will remain patient, as he always does, 
the progress will be satisfactory to the Senator himself. 

I think it is safe te say, Mr. President. that on this side of 
the Chamber there is the same feeling which exists on the other 
side, that we ought to press this matter as rapidly as the im- 
portance of the subject demands. But we of course expect 
from the other side what was accorded to that side in the de- 
bate four years ago, an opportunity to express our yiews in a 
proper way. I know the Senator would not wish to curtail 
that privilege. 

Mr. STONE. I do not wish to curtail it, and I could not if I 
wished. I think the information I desired to elicit I have ob- 
tained. I am not at all gratified with what I hear, but I hope 


to get through with it. I did want to know just how long this 
interminable debate would last. — 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will veuture to suggest, Mr. President, 
that if the Senator does not unduly press the matter he will 
be more gratified to-morrow evening than he is this evening, 
so far as progress is concerned. 

Mr. STONE. That is all. I ask that the bill be laid aside 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be laid aside. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, August 23, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 22, 1913. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
Lieut. Col. George A. Zinn to be colonel. 
Maj. William W. Harts to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. Francis A. Pope to be major. 
First Lieut. James J. Loving to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Paul S. Reinecke to be first lieutenant. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
First Lieut. George A. Herbst to be captain. 
First Lieut. Philip J. Lauber to be captain. 
First Lieut. Thomas M. Hunter to be captain. 
First Lieut. Gad Morgan to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Barton K. Yount to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Denham B. Crafton to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William E. Selbie to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John L. Jenkins to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Charles H. White to be first lieutenant. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
Col. John P. Wisser to be brigadier general. 
Col. Thomas F, Davis to be brigadier general. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
Charles Linnell Austin to be second lieutenant. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants. 
Frederic Victor Beitler. 
John Jordan Boaz. 
Paul Eugene Bowers. 
Carl Raimund Hiller. 
Peter McCall Keating. 
Harvey Adams Moore. 
Firmadge King Nichols. 
Blanchard Beecher Pettijohn. 
Palmer Augustus Potter. 
Llewellyn Powell. 
James Albert Robertson. 
Edward Percy Simpson. 
Frederick Albert Tucker. 
Edward Mason Parker. 
POSTMASTERS. 
MICHIGAN. 
E. T. Belding, Mancelona. 
Isaac C. Wheeler, Manton. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
John M. Baer, Beach. 
W. O. Lowden, McHenry. 
Pearl Miller, La Moure. 
OHIO. 
W. T. Alberson, New Philadelphia. 
Benjamin G. Trew, Shawnee. 
George J. Windle, Sebring. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Marion B. Carley, Geary. 
C. J. Woodson, Okarche. 
. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Robert E. Urell, Mansfield. 
TENNESSEE. 
John T. Clary, Bellbuckle. 
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` AUGUST 22, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fnibar, August 22, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O God our Father, strengthen. we beseech Thee, our minds, 
our hearts, our hands to do Thy will as it is revealed unto us 
day by day; that no cloud may obscure the light of Thy counte- 
nance from our spiritual vision; that we may pass from victory 
unto victory, until Thou shalt call us from the endearing scenes 
of earth to the enchanting visions of the blest, and we will 
hallow Thy name forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, August 19, 1913, 
was read. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to amend 
the Journal in this respect. I was appointed, together with the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Burke], on a special com- 
mittee to investigate the question of tuberculosis among the 
Indians, and also on the question of irrigation of arid lands 
in the Yakima Indian Reservation in the State of Washington, 
those two objects, and I see that only one is covered in the 
Journal. I desire for the Journal to include both. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker supposes that he is responsible 
for that mistake in just announcing the one, believing the other 
would go with it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It may be necessary that both 
should appear. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Journal will be 
changed in that respect. 

Mr. MANN. The Recorp is correct, and perhaps the Journal, 
but it was not read. 

The SPEAKER. If the Journal does not contain the other 
half of the title it will be fixed. Without objection, the Journal 
as corrected will stand approved. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
Imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Tuesday next. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New Jersey rise? 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I rise for the purpose of asking unani- 
mous consent to make a brief statement of personal interest to 
each Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks leave 
to make a personal statement of a few minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, yesterday afternoon there 
was deposited in the general post office copies of the invitation 
which I am about to read. The committee signing this invita- 
tion thought it would be wise to have this announcement made, 
as it seems impossible to determine when the post office will 
deliver the invitations. It reads as follows: 

In honor of Mr. Harrtson of New York, governor of the Philippine 
Islands, an informal reception will be given by the House of Representa- 
tives, Saturday evening, August 23. You are cordially invi 

At the home and lawn of Mr. Kent, 1925 F Street NW., August 23, 
1918, 8 o'clock, 

Mr. SPEAKER CLARK, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
Mr. MURDOCK, 


Committee. 

This will enable gentlemen having other engagements to cancel 
them. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in this connection and in behalf of 
this side of the House I desire to congratulate the President and 
the country upon the appointment of Francois BURTON Han- 
RISON to the high position of governor of the Philippine Islands. 
I believe that no better selection could have been made out of 
the entire population of the United States, and that the action 
of the President is a guaranty to the country that the Philip- 
pine question will receive careful and honest consideration. 
[Loud applause.] 


TEMPERING HOT WINDS IN TEXAS, ETC. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I request unani- 
mous consent after the regular order of the next day's ses- 
sion to address the House upon the subject of tempering the 
hot winds in western Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas and making 
it possible to produce crops in those sections, and that without 
the expense of irrigation. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman ask? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentle- 
man’s request is not to interfere with the regular business? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Les. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] asks unanimous consent that at the next session of the 
House, after the routine business, reading of the Journal. and 
so forth, that he have 30 minutes in which to address the House 
on the subject of tempering the hot winds—— 

Mr. BUTLER. To the shorn lamb. 

Mr. BATHRICK. To the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). Of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas, not to interfere with public business. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object——— 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
3 that this request will not interfere with the special 
order? 

The SPEAKER. No; that is a part of the request. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin] 
is recognized. 

Mr. QUIN. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] if he can not include 
the boll weevil in that request? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I expect I am too late now, but 
I want to suggest that if you might put the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Muxray] in cold storage in Washington City 
that that would temper the hot winds in Oklahoma. [Loud 
laughter. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
House a few days ago, by unanimous consent, gave to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan] permission to address the 
House at the session one week ago. That session was adjourned 
out of respect to the memory of the late Senator from Alabama, 
Mr. Johnston. Last Tuesday I renewed that request. Ob- 
jection was made by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 
My colleague from Illinois [Mr. McKrnzte] the other day 
asked unanimous consent that he might have leave to insert 
an article in the Recorp. Objection was made from that side 
of the House. My colleague [Mr. Brirren] asked unanimous 
consent last Tuesday that he might extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Objection was made from that side of the House. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SmirH] last Tuesday 
asked unanimous consent that he might extend his remarks in 
the Record. Objection was made from that side of the House. 
Now, if these courtesies are to be granted, they are to be 
granted without favor as from two sides of the House. While 
the Democratic side of the House is not responsible for the 
objection of some individual Member of it, it is out of the 
question to suppose that the minority will permit by unanimous 
consent Members of the majority to speak and to insert articles 
in the Recorp while that permission is denied to Members of 
the minority. I shall not object to this particular request at 
this time, but unless the same courtesy can be extended to 
Members of the minority, it can not be expected that the gen- 
tlemen will succeed in requests of this kind in the future. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] how much time he is 
going to take? 

The SPEAKER. Thirty minutes. That is, he is allowed 30 
minutes. 5 1 

Mr. MURDOCK. My understanding is that a contested- 
election case, the MacDonald case from Michigan—— 

The SPEAKER. A contested-election case is a matter of 
the highest privilege. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And will have the right of way? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, it will have. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BARNHART. I want to say something, and I do not 
know whether I want to reserve the right to object or not. If 
that privilege is passed 

The SPEAKER. It is not passed. The Chair has not asked 
whether there was objection or not. 
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Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to say a word about this matter of the insertion of 
newspaper articles, pamphlets, and so forth, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. I am at the present time trying to secure an 
estimate of the cost to the Government of publishing all sorts 
of communications, relevant and irrelevant, that are offered 
from time to time under unanimous consent, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and broadcasted to the country under 
the franking privilege at very great expense to the Government. 
Conspicuous among these during the past year was an article 
of faith by a Democrat, or alleged Democrat, from my own 
State that occupied pages and pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. BORLAND. What sort of an article was that? 

Mr. BARNHART. It was a sort of an article of political 
faith. It ought to have been omitted from the Recorp, and in 
a conversation with divers and sundry Democrats and some 
Republicans we have reached a sort of an agreement that here- 
after we are going to know what these articles mean which 
are inserted by unanimous consent, and unless they apply di- 
rectly to the proceedings in hand objection will be made. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, Mr. Speaker, what does the gentle- 
man mean when he says “Unless they apply directly to the 
proceedings of Congress”? Suppose a banker in Chicago writes 
a pamphlet upon the currency question and a request is made 
that that be printed in the Rrecorp, would that come under the 
prohibition? 

Mr. BARNHART. I should think it ought. 

Mr. MANN. That would have to be disposed of by a Demo- 
cratic caucus. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Barn- 
HART] just what this cabal or combination is? 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is putting the question. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: : 

S. 2419. An act permitting minors of the age of 18 years or 
over to make homestead entry or other entry of the public lands 
of the United States; and 

S. 1673. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant further extensions of time within which to comply with 
the law and make proof on desert-land entries in the counties 
of Grant and Franklin, State of Washington. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1353) to authorize the board of county commissioners of 
Okanogan County, Wash., to construct and maintain a bridge 
across the Okanogan River at or near the town of Malott. 

The message also announced that, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913, the Vice President had ap- 
pointed as members of the Joint Commission to Investigate In- 
dian Affairs the following Members of the Senate: Mr. ROBIN- 
son, Mr. LANE, and Mr. TOWNSEND. 

The message also announced that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913, the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Rogtnson and Mr. TowNsEND as members on the 
part of the Senate of the commission to investigate the ques- 
tion of tuberculosis among the Indians in connection with an 
inquiry into the necessity and feasibility of establishing, equip- 
ping, and maintaining a tuberculosis sanitarium in New Mexico, 
and to inquire into the necessity and feasibility of procuring 
impounded waters for the Yakima Indian Reservation. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPHAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 1353. An act to authorize the board of county commission- 
ers of Okanogan County, Wash., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Okanogan River at or near the 
town of Malott. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 1673. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant further extensions of time within which to comply with 
the law and make proof on desert-land entries in the counties 
of Grant and Franklin, State of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2419. An act permitting minors of the age of 18 years or 
over to make homestead entry or other entry of the public lands 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence for one week, on account of important business. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a request 
acorn Mee Epwarps for leave of absence, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNTIED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., August 19, 1913. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 


Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
me of the 


Dran MR. SPEAKER: In response to 3 advisin: Ravine 
am leav 


critical illness of my brother, Hon. Robert Edwards, 
for Savannah, Ga., this afternoon. 

I realize the importance of all Democrats being closely in attendance 
upon their duties in Washington at this time, and of course I hate 
very much to be absent. I feel, however, that I should go to the bed- 
side of my brother. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will see that a leave of absence 
is granted to me indefinitely on account of this illness, and will also 
appreciate it if you will bave this letter Incorporated in the RECORD, 
in order that the Recorp will show the cause of my absence. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours, respectfully, CHAS, G. EDWARDS. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE. 

Mr. POST, from the Committee on Elections No. 1, submitted 
a privileged report (H. Res. 231, H. Rept. 60) of that committee 
in the contested-election case of William J. MacDonald against 
H. Olin Young, which was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POST. I give notice, Mr. Speaker, that I shall call up 
the case on Tuesday of next week. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Post] gives 
notice that he will call it up next Tuesday. 

CLERK AND JANITOR FOR THE COMMITTEE ON ROADS, 


Mr. LLOYD rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LLOYD. For the purpose of offering a privileged reso- 
lution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] 
submits a privileged resolution from the Committee on Ac- 
counts. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 119 (H. Rept. 55). 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Roads be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to appoint a clerk for said committee at an annual 
salary of $2,000, and a janitor to said committee at the rate of $60 
per month, be paid out of the contingent fund of the House until 
otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides for the 
usual clerk and janitor that are given to the large committees 
of the House. The Committee on Roads was created at the 
beginning of this session of Congress, and it is necessary for it 
to have these officers. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question on this subject? 

Mr. LLOYD. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have no objection to the resolution, but 
there are a number of committees that are entitled to session 
clerks, ordinarily committees to investigate the various depart- 
ments of the Government, May I inquire if those committees 
have yet been provided with session clerks at this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. LLOYD. They have not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I understand that there are certain com- 
mittees that have matters that ought to be investigated by them, 
and that the reason there have been no investigations of those 
matters by the committees to investigate expenditures in the 
various departments is because they have no clerks, Is that 
true? 

Mr. LLOYD. I think that is true. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does not the gentleman think it impor- 
tant also if those committees are to investigate the departments 
which they were appointed to investigate and which they are 
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expected to investigate that they be given the machinery by 
which they can do so? 

Mr. LLOYD. There is a resolution now pending before the 
Committee on Accounts 

Mr. BARTLETT, And it has been pending all this session, 
as I understand—— 

Mr. LLOYD. Providing for annual clerks for these several 
committees. There will be some action taken on that resolution 
within the next few days. 

Mr. BARTLETT, I am not a member of any of these ex- 
penditure committees, but I suggested to the chairman of one 
of them the importance of making an investigation of, certain 
matters, and the chairman said he could not do it, because he 
had no clerical help. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Missouri 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, this resolution proposes to pro- 
vide the ordinary employees for a committee of the class to 
which the Roads Committee belongs? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. From what time does the employment date? 

Mr. LLOYD. It will be from the date of the appointment of 
the clerk. It will be after this date, of course. 

Mr. MANN. The employees have not yet been appointed? 

Mr. LLOYD. No, sir. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. DoT understand the gentleman to say that 
it is contemplated to give clerks to all the expenditure com- 
mittees? : 

Mr. LLOYD. No; a request of that kind has been made in 
a resolution that is now pending before the Committee on 
Accounts. No action has been taken as to whether they shall 
be annual clerks or session clerks. 

Mr. MURDOCK. They have neither at present? 

Mr. LLOYD. Neither. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I haye another privileged reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 188 (II. Rept. 57). 

Resolved, That the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress be, and is hereby, allowed an 
annual clerk at a salary at the rate of $2,000 per annum, from June 
3, 1913, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House until 
otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the chair- 
man-of the committee a question. Is not this committee already 
provided with a session clerk? 

Mr. LLOYD. No; it is provided with no clerk at the present 
time. = 

Mr. BOOHER, It has always bad a session clerk. 

Mr. LLOYD. It has always had a session clerk, and the 
gentleman will remember that during the last Congress the 
question was raised as to whether this committee should have 
an annual clerk or a session clerk. The Committee on Accounts 
at that time recommended a session clerk. In the last Congress 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress was one of the active committees 
of the House. It was active during the whole of the Congress. 
It had legislation of the most important character which went 
upon the statute books, and we are assured that there are at 
the present time a number of very important matters pending 
before that committee; that it has a vast amount of correspond- 
ence, and the chairman of that committee insists that he ought 
to have an annual clerk. The Committee on Accounts, which 
two years ago recommended only a session clerk, are now led 
to believe that this committee is of sufficient importance to 
entitle it to an annual clerk. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, I think the argument of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lrorp] is a complete answer to 
his request to have this clerk appointed. He says now that at 
the last session of Congress a great deal of business was before 
this committee. He does not complain that it was not properly 
attended to. It was properly attended to. Every bill that was 
before the committee was reported out and passed by this House. 
Now, if a session clerk was sufficient in the last Congress, it 
seems to me that this clerkship ought not to be raised to a 


$2,000 position for the reason given by my colleague, and I 
hope the resolution will be defeated. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, during the last Congress it is 
true, as I stated, that there was a session clerk, who was paid 
$6 per day during the session. This does not add very much 
to the expenses, as far as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned. We do not hesitate now to say that if other commit- 
tees, numbers of them, are to receive salaries of $2,000 a year 
for their clerks, haying annual clerks, that this committee is 
one beyond any question, that is entitled to the same recogni- 
tion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 

Mr. LLOYD. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Daketa. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Missouri if he does not think that any committee 
of this House that needs a clerk during the session ought not 
to have an annual clerk? 

Mr. LLOYD. I think that is a very important question and 
worthy of consideration by the membership of this House. I 
am inclined to the view that any committee that is entitled to 
be appointed, that does any considerable service for the House 
of Representatives, is entitled to an annual clerk. That is my 
candid judgment about it. We have committees that ought not 
to be appointed at all that are not entitled to any clerk what- 
ever. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I want to say to the gentle- 
man that I am a member of one of the expenditure committees 
in this House. It has a clerk who, I think, is as faithful and 
as efficient, who works as many hours in the day and as many 
days in the year, as the clerk of any committee, and it has 
occurred to me that a clerk employed as a clerk of that commit- 
tee is employed ought to be on the annual roll. It also occurs to 
me that if a committee needs a clerk at all he ought to be a clerk 
who can be employed annually, so that you will not be taking on 
some man who is inexperienced at every session of Congress. 
A clerk who has been connected with the committee for some 
time becomes very efficient and very useful to the committee, 
and therefore I believe in the interest of economy and good 
administration, if a committee of this House needs a clerk 
gorog the session, that clerk ought to be put on the annual 
roll. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Certainly. ; 

Mr. BATHRICK. Does this Committee on Elections No. 1—— 

Mr. LLOYD. This is not the Committee on Elections No. 1; 
it is the Committee on Election of President and Vice President, 

Mr. BATHRICK. Does the committee have any jurisdiction 
over matters except those that may arise in connection with 
the election of President and Vice President? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes; it has jurisdiction of woman suffrage, 
and these matters go to that committee. It has jurisdiction 
of all constitutional questions affecting the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President; on all questions of primaries as to 
how Presidents shall be elected; and the question of campaign 
contributions also goes to that committee. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Is not the most of the work of that com- 
mittee finished in the year in which the President and Vice 
President are elected? 

Mr. LLOYD. No; it is a continuous work. I am assured at 
the present time, although I have made no careful investigation, 
that there are a number of important bills now pending before 
the committee that vitallx affect the interests of the country. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Now, if the gentleman will permit an 
observation, which I have tried on several occasions to find 
an opportunity to say, I do not object to any committee having 
sufficient help to properly conduct its business, but I wish to 
say that I am carrying, and have carried for over a year since 
I bave been in the House, an expense of $500 from my own 
funds to take care of the business of my office; and if we 
continue to extend these courtesies or necessities to chairmen 
every time they come in and want a new hand or a new 
appointment to make for their committee, we ought to take 
into consideration the wants of the Members of the House who 
are not chairmen of committees. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 

Mr. LLOYD. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
are there without annual clerks? 

Mr. LLOYD. About 20. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. This resolution provides 
for a clerk to one of these committees. It is not the intention 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


How many committees 


of this committee to report any legislation at this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. LLOYD. It is the intention of the committee to report 
legislation. 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. At this session? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. Perhaps I did not understand the gen- 
tleman. Does the gentleman mean to ask if the Committee on 
Accounts expects to report the resolutions referred to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; I asked if the Com- 
mittee on Election of President and Vice President was to re- 
port any matters for legislation to Congress. 

Mr. LLOYD. It is not authorized at this time, but that dees 
not prevent the committee from doing work. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. There are about 20 com- 
mittees of this House that are provided with session clerks, and 
of them you propose to select one and give that one an annual 
clerk. I submit this to the gentleman, that one of two proposi- 
tions must be true, that if the committee has any work to do 
it ought to be provided with an annual clerk, and if there is 
no occasion for the existence of the committee it ought not to 
exist and ought not to have any clerk at all. Now, it occurs to 
me it would be the part of wisdom for the Committee on Ac- 
counts not to press this to-day but to take up this matter on a 
broader scale and to examine and to see which of these com- 
mittees ought to have annual clerks and report a general reso- 
lution providing an annual clerk for every one of them, and in 
that investigation ascertain which committees ought not to 
exist and abolish those committees. Therefore I hope the gen- 
tleman will take that course and not select one committee out 
of 20 to be provided for to-day, as in my opinion the facts 
will develop there is no more reason why that committee should 
have an annual clerk than would apply to several of these 
other committees. 

I do not mean by that to suggest that this committee is not 
entitled to a clerk. I think it is. I think the others are, too. 
Probably every one of these committees that exist ought to have 
an annual clerk. It is impossible here, certainly it is Impossible 
or very difficult, to bring a man to Washington for $125 a month 
in a long session to work for six months, and when Congress ad- 
journs the ist of July he must give up his job, and in a short 
session he stays three months and gives up his job. The result 
is you are not able to bring from your district a man who is 
competent to discharge the duties of committee clerk, and you 
have to pick him up here in Washington. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Will the gentleman yield to me in the 
time of the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I am imposing on the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD]. 

Mr. LLOYD. That is all right. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Is not the gentleman aware that many 
Members of this House have equal difficulty in securing a per- 
son from their district who can take care of the work of that 
office for the salary of $125 a month, and is not the gentleman 
aware that many Members of this House are paying from their 
own funds money in order to get their work done properly? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. - Absolutely; and for that 
reason these clerks ought to be made annual clerks, and ought 
to be given a salary that is sufficient in amount to secure a man 
to do the work; but that reason applies not to any single com- 
mittee, but to many of the committees, 

Mr. BATHRICK. Does not the gentleman think it applies 
equally to clerks of Members of the House who are not chair- 
men of committees? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; I do not. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the argument 

Mr. BATHRICK. I disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the argument presented by the 
gentleman from Mississippi is a splendid argument in favor of 
the resolutions now pending before the Accounts Committee, 
but that committee has carefully investigated this matter and 
believes this committee is entitled to its clerk. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress has 
become one of the important committees of the House This 
morning the Committee on Elections reported the MacDonald 
case, and, as I understand, they decided that the failure to 
comply with the publicity law by filing a statement of receipts 
and expenditures required by that law is not any reason for 
refusing to seek or retain a seat in the House. Under that 
decision, which I take it will be accepted and become a rule 
of the House hereafter, it is quite certain the publicity law will 
need to be revised, as the present provisions of the law praeti- 
cally amount to nothing so far as any offense is concerned of a 
failure to comply with it. Nobody has ever and probably 
nobody ever will be prosecuted under the existing law even if a 
prosecution lies, which I doubt. That will require a revision 


of the law, which I understand the chairman of that dis- 
tinguished committee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker], has undertaken to prepare, and therefore I think that 
the committee is entitled to an annual clerk, that being an 
important legislative committee, 

I do not agree with some of the gentlemen that all of the 
committees ought to have annual elerks. ‘Those committees 
which have to deal with permanent legislation, where the propo- 
sitions drag out from year to year, and which require constant 
and long-continued consideration by a committee, ought to have 
an annual clerk. Those committees whieh are simply making 
investigations probably do not require an annual clerk. Some 
of the committees which only act upon sporadic cases of legisla- 
tion probably do not require an annual clerk. I think that 
this committee is entitled to the annual clerk proposed. 

Mr. BROCKSON rose. 2 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Brockson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware [Mr. BROCK- 
son] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BROCKSON. I desire to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee why he provides a separate janitor for this com- 
mittee? Is it the practice to have a separate janitor for all the 
committees? 

Mr. LLOYD. AN the big committees have a separate janitor. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Notwithstanding the fact that a number 
of janitors are employed about the building? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes, sir. There is an amendment there which I 
would like to have the Clerk report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, in line 3, by striking out the word “allowed” and inserting 
the words “ autho to appoint,” and in line 2 strike out the words 
“from June 8, 1913.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution as amended was agreed fo. 


PURCHASE AND EXCHANGE OF TYPEWRITERS, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 

House resolution 164 (H. Rept. 59). 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives be, 
and is hereby, authorized to contract, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, for the purchase or exchange of typewriters for the 
use of the House, upon such terms as he may deem prudent and 
equitable, and for such period of time as may be authorized by the 
Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
the title “ Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives” the 
correct one? 

Mr. LLOYD. The Chief Clerk bas authority to make those 
purchases. I think that is the proper officer. 

Mr. MANN. I know he is the chief clerk in the Clerk's office. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like the gentleman to tell us about the history of the 
typewriter contract. My understanding is that when the House 
Office Building was constructed the typewriters were purchased 
as furniture. Is that correct? 

Mr. LLOYD. I think, if you put it that way, it is correct. 
When the House Office Building was constructed, and we went 
into the offices there, every individual Member was permitted 
to have a typewriter at the Government expense. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, right there. Then after all the offices 
of the building were equipped, thereafter were new typewriters 
purchased from time to time or were new typewriters traded in? 

Mr. LLOYD. New typewriters were purehased sometimes 
and exchanged sometimes, but the purpose of this resolution is 
to authorize the Clerk to make a contract of exchange. There 
is a question now as to whether he has a right to exchange 
typewriters, and he has an opportunity to make a splendid con- 
tract by which typewriters when they become old and inef- 
ficient for use may be exchanged for new ones. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Of course, with a eash addition. Now, I 
want to know what appropriation carries that cash addition 
for typewriters when a typewriter is purchased and an old 
typewriter is given in exchange? 

Mr. LLOYD. The furniture account. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Still the furniture account? 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s resolution ap- 
parently does confer this right to make contracts on the chief 
clerk in the Clerk's office. 

Mr. LLOYD. I am willing to accept an amendment to leave 
out the word “ chief.” 

Mr. MANN. The rule provides that the Clerk shall make 
all contracts, and that when he is absent the Chief Clerk shall 
act in his place. 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. As an amendment, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to strike out the word “chief” where it appears in line 1. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out, in line 1, the word “chief,” 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent was not 
given. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 1, by striking out the word “ chief.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER.- The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


STENOGRAPHER TO THE COMMITTEE ON WAR CLAIMS. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 141 (H. Rept. 58). 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House for the services of a stenographer to the Committee on War 
Claims durin the sessions of the Sixty-third Congress compensation at 
the rate of $75 per month, payment to commence from the time said 
stenographer entered upon the discharge of his duties, which shall be 
ascertained and evidenced by the chairman of said committee. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, let the committee amendment be 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all of the resolution after the word House.“ 
in line 2, and inserting the following: “ the sum of $150 to V. L. Almond 
for services rendered as stenographer to the Committee on War Claims 
from June 5, 1913, to August 5, 1913.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
meni. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I did not quite understand what 
the amendment was. 

Mr. LLOYD. This resolution provides for a stenographer 
for the Committee on War Claims. It has been customary 
heretofore to give the Committee on War Claims a session ste- 
nographer. The amendment of the Committee on Accounts pro- 
vides for two months’ salary for the stenographer, and the Com- 
mittee on War Claims agreed to get along without a stenog- 
rapher for the rest of the period of the extra session. 

Mr. MANN. That is, the resolution provides for only 

Mr. LLOYD, Only two months’ salary at the rate of $75 per 
month, 

Mr. MANN. Why is not a stenographer authorized and neces- 
sary to do this committee work? 

Mr. LLOYD. ‘The clerks can perform the duty. It is not 
necessary to have the stenographer. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. There has been some discussion as to the 
practice of providing annual clerks in place of the session clerks 
that are usually provided. What is the ordinary or usual pay 
of a session clerk? 

Mr. LLOYD. A session clerk of an expenditure committee 
receives $125 per month. A session clerk of any other com- 
mittee receives $6 per day. 

Mr. MONDELL. An annual clerk, if provided for, would 
recelve what amount? 

Mr. LLOYD. Whatever the House would agree upon. 

Mr. MONDELL, I mean, ordinarily. 

Mr. LLOYD. About $1,500. That is what they are asking. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then, so far as the expense is concerned, 
in these days when we are in session all the time, there is no 
difference in the matter of expense between $125-per-month 
clerks by the month and a $1,500 clerk by the year. On the 
other hand, as to those clerks who are paid $6 a day, if the 


House is to remain in session the greater part of the year they 
are receiving higher compensation than they would if they were 
on an annual salary. 

Mr. MANN. They are not getting anything now. 

Mr. LLOYD. They would receive $6 a day during the session, 

Mr. MANN. There are no $6-a-day clerks now, are there? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. They are not, according to my understanding, 
carried in the appropriation act. 

Mr. LLOYD. They receive $6 a day, except the clerks to 
expenditure committees, 

Mr. MANN. The appropriation bill carries no provision for 
them during the special session? 

Mr. LLOYD. No. No provision of the bill carries the esta. 
ries of session clerks at the extra session. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I say. 

Mr. MONDELL. But they are prov ided for and carried along, 
are they not? 

Mr. LLOYD. The question raised by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MANN] was that they are not paid. 

Mr. MANN. I asked if they were paid. 

Mr. MONDELL, Do I understand that there are no $6-a-day 
session clerks now? 

Mr. LLOYD. There is but one session clerk at $6 a day, and 
there are no $125-per-month session clerks. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


PAY OF CERTAIN WITNESSES. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I have one more dne reso- 
lution. It is the last one. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 169 (H. Rept. 56). 

Resoived, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized to pay 
out of the contingent fund, to J. Fred Essary, Carl D. Groat, anc 
Daniel O'Connell the sum of $2.25 each, for attendance as witnesses 
before the. a committee appointed under authority of House reso- 
lution 59, Sixty-third Congress, first session. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution simply provides for 
the payment of the three witnesses who appeared in the Glover 
contempt case. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? Has not the Com- 
mittee on Accounts authority to approve bills for the attendance 
of witnesses before committees without bringing resolutions 
into the House? 

Mr. GARNER. Not for this special committee. 

Mr. LLOYD. Not for special committees, 

Mr. GARNER. Not unless authorized by the House, and this 
committee were not authorized to expend any money whatever. 

Mr. MANN. I thought they were authorized to subpena 
witnesses. 

Mr. LLOYD. No. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BUST OF WILLIAM PITT. 


Mr. THACHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate joint resolution 64, which is now on the Speaker's 
table, be taken up for present consideration by the House. 

This joint resolution was unanimously agreed to by the 
Senate, and is favorably recommended by the Library Com- 
mnittee. It gives permission to the President, at his personal 
request made to Congress, to accept a bust of William Pitt, to 
be placed in the White House. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is a similar resolution pending in the 
Senate? 

Mr. THACHER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
THACHER] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table a joint resolution to authorize the President to accept a 
bust of William Pitt. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
for a question 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Les; I understand that a similar bill 
has been reported from the Committee on the Library, although 
it vå not on the calendar. 

THACHER. It has, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that the Committee on the Library 
have acted favorably on this matter. 

Mr. THACHER. We have recommended it. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. And your purpose in asking unanimous 
consent is merely to expedite the passage of the resolution 
to-day? . 

Mr. THACHER. That is all. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
did not know that the Committee on the Library had acted 
upon the House joint resolution, because I am sure there has 
not been a quorum of the committee in the city for some time. 

I should have no objection to Lady Paget and other ladies 
presenting a bust of William Pitt to the United States, but I 
question very much the propriety of inaugurating a custom of 
placing in the White House busts or representations of foreigu- 
ers in any form whatever. The White House is now over- 
crowded with pictures of Presidents and their wives. In my 
opinion the White House ought to remain sacred to the repre- 
sentation of Americans. 

There are many places where a bust of William Pitt can be 
properly placed without seeking to place it in the one place 
of all others in the United States that ought to be kept solely 
for American citizens, and for the present I shall object. 
{Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois objects. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Speaker, may I have the privilege of 
replying to the distinguished gentleman from Illinois? 

The SPEAKER. You can not reply to an objection. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. THACHER. In the first place I want to contradict one 
statement made by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois. 
May I have that privilege? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois has withdrawn 
his objection temporarily. 

Mr. THACHER. The gentleman from Illinois stated that he 
knew that we had had no quorum of our committee in Wash- 
ington for some time back. Two of the members of that com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypen] and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BartHorpr], are attending The 
Hague peace convention as delegates. 

The other three Members are the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ten Eyck], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Burke], and myself. It is quite true that there was no quorum 
actually present in Washington. The President sent a message 
asking the gracious consent of Congress. That was on the 4th 
of August. and that message was read in this House. I pre- 
sume the Members here heard it read. I tried to get hold of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE]. I caused to be 
sent to him a copy of this joint resolution and a copy of the 
President’s request, and he authorized his signature to the 
favorable recommendation of the resolution, 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will allow 
me, I did not mean to criticize the committee for haying made a 
report because there was no quorum. If the gentleman so 
understood me, and perhaps it was quite natural, I want to say 
that I did not mean it in that respect at all. I supposed that 
the committee had made no report, because I knew that there 
was no quorum here. 

Mr. THACHER. I thought the gentleman did not quite under- 
stand the fact that I had consulted with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. MANN. As far as that is concerned, the gentleman might 
consult them all and it would make no difference. 

The SPEAKER. The rule or decision is that it takes an 
actual quorum gathered together at one place. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Speaker, I was not making any point 
upon that at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that; the Chair was 
stating it for the information of all Members of the House, be- 
cause this question was elaborately argued last summer in the 
matter of the Coosa River Dam proposition. 7 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THACHER. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. This is a request to place a bust of William 
Pitt in the White House. 

Mr. THACHER. A request came from the President of the 
United States asking permission of Congress, which he has to 
haye, to accept a gift of the bust of William Pitt, whom he 
called the friend and champion of America, to be put in the 
White House. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It seems to me that when it comes as a re- 
uuest from the President of the United States we ought to bear 
in mind those who have had the opportunity of visiting Windsor 
Castle that in the chamber known as the King’s closet in that 
castle there is a fine oil painting of Thomas Jefferson, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. It seems to me that if 
that can be put in the King's closet at Windsor Castle, we might 
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put in the White House, at the request of the President of the 
United States, a bust of William Pitt. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. If I have any time. 

Mr. THACHER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want to say that I wonder whether 
Windsor Castle is not the private property of the King, and that 
he has a right to put there anything he sees fit. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Speaker, I trust that my good friend 
from Illinois will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Massachusetts wants to 
address the House I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. THACHER. The gentleman from Illinois said we had 
no room in the White House for a statue of William Pitt. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption at 
that point? 

Mr. THACHER. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman has used the name of William 
Pitt. Is it William Pitt, Lord Chatham, or his son William 
Pitt, the great parliamentary leader? 

1 a THACHER. The Earl of Chatham, that is his title, I 
elieve. 3 

The SPEAKER. It is the Earl of Chatham. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; the elder Chatham, our friend during the 
Revolution. 


Mr. THACHER. That is true. Pittsburgh, Pa., and Pitts- 
field, in my own State, were named after the elder Pitt, who was 
born in 1708. 

Mr. COOPER. When the gentleman asks permission to have 
put in the White House a statue or a bust of William Pitt, that 
would permit a bust or statue of William Pitt, the younger, and 
that is not the man at all. 

Mr. THACHER. It is the elder Pitt, as I think we all un- 
derstand. Now, I want to say a further word in regard to this 
matter. If there was one man at the time of the American 
Revolution who helped the cause of America it was William 
Pitt. We haye found room here in this Hall to put a picture 
of a foreigner, Gen. Lafayette, and I do not believe the gentle- 
man from Illinois objects to that. Lafayette came over here 
when he was a young man. I want to say also that this picture 
was painted by a foreigner. He came over a young man, gave 
up the best part of his life to assist in the cause of liberty. 

In regard to William Pitt I want to give the gentleman a 
few facts. He was born in 1708. At the age of 27 he became a 
member of Parliament. Some 10 years afterwards he became 
paymaster of England, where he made a record for honesty in 
office much above that of some of his predecessors. He refused 
to take a single cent that did not properly belong to him: He 
refused to take any interest on Government deposits, which it 
had been generally the custom for his predecessors to take, and 
put the money in the Bank of England without receiving any 
interest. His record was fine throughout, a model of every- 
thing that was honest and statesmanlike. 

Benjamin Franklin was his friend and he fought for the 
cause of American liberty just as much as though he had been 
here fighting on the battle field. In 1778 he came into Parlia- 
ment an old man on crutches and made a speech in the cause 
of America. After the close he fell in convulsions and died 
a few weeks after, just as John Quincy Adams was taken out 
from this House of Representatives and died a few months 
afterwards. I think, on looking into the life of William Pitt, 
we will find he was a champion of the cause of liberty in 
England and in America, also, and I certainly trust that if 
not at this time that at some time later this will be passed. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THACHER. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is this the same William Pitt, Lord Chatham, 
who said during the course of the American Revolution that the 
colonists ought not and should not have the right to make even 
a horseshoe nail? 

Mr. THACHER. William Pitt said he would never consent 
to taxing Americans without their consent. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was taking a specific statement. 

Mr. THACHER. I do not recall it. 

Mr. SLOAN. I recall it distinctly. 

Mr. THACHER. I think the gentleman is mistaken, and I 
would be glad to have the gentleman show me that statement. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman can find it in any history. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have as great an admiration for 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, as any man on earth now living 
or who ever has lived, but I do not believe we ought to have this 
reproduction in the White House. It is easy enough to find a 
place to put the bust, and for the present I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman frem Illinois objects. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, On what? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I desire to show by statement my personal 
observation of what I consider the extreme necessity of the 
manufacture of torpedoes, from observations made by me during 
a recent visit to the torpedo station at Newport. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of torpedoes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this is a good 
time for the discussion of that subject, and I object. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if this concludes public 
business to come before the House this morning, the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] desires to address the House for 
30 minutes, and I ask that he be given unanimous consent to 
addgfess the House for 30 minutes. 

he SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the House that there 
is a special order on this Hetch Hetchy bill, which was to have 
come up on the 15th of the month and was to be a continuing 
order. Now, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Lewis] be permitted to address the House at this time for 
80 minutes. Is there objection? 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I understand that if this request 
for unanimous consent is given the gentleman from Maryland 
it will not interfere with the regular order? 
The SPEAKER. It will not affect it at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say I would not 
make this request at this time to get in the way of the gentle- 
man’s bill if it were not for the fact that I intend to move that 
the House adjourn before 2 o'clock, because we are going to 
hold a Democratic caucus. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the Hetch Hetchy bill was not to 
be brought up this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to say I shall not object to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama that the gentleman from Maryland may address 
the House because I told the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Lewis] I would not object. Hereafter I shall object to any 
insertions in the Record, or extension of any remarks of any 
kind, until the Democratic side is willing to concede to the 
Republican side of the House ordinary courtesy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not see any reason why one Member of the House should 
be given unanimous consent to address the House and another 
, Member of the House refused such consent. My colleague has 
| tried two or three times now to get the consent of the House 
to extend his remarks in the Recor on the subject of torpedoes. 

It is a subject in which all the American people are inter- 
ested, and I have not any doubt but that the gentleman would 
be able to discourse upon it intelligently and instructively ; but 
I shall object to any persons being given the right to address 
the House unless the gentleman from Illinois is given unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the floor, I think. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from 


Evidently these remarks grow out of the 
fact that I objected a few moments ago to the extension of re- 
marks in the Recorp relating to the necessity for additional 
battleships and torpedoes. I objected for the reason that I 
did not regard this as an appropriate time to insert such mat- 
ter in the Record, and not, of course, for any personal reasons 
relating to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

I do not possess the pleasure of the acquaintance of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. Hence there is nothing personal in my ob- 
ection to his request. If the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber think that there is any reason why the subject of 
parcel post should not be discussed at this time, it is perfectly 
competent and proper for them to object to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as I 
stated—and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpras] prob- 
ably was not in the Hall at the time—every request made 
from this side of the House for more than a week to speak and 
extend remarks in the Rxconn has been objected to by Members 


on that side of the House. It is a pretty poor excuse to say 
that this is not a good time in which to discuss torpedoes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I objected. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I more that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Tuesday, August 26, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Arkansas River, Ark., below Dardanelle, Ark., 
with a view to the improvement of the navigation of said river 
(H. Doe. No. 202); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examina- 
tion of Licking River, Ky., with a view to the prevention of a 
cut-off at the town of Farmers, consideration being given to any 
tender of cooperation on the part of local interests (H. Doc. 
No. 201) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CARTER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2711) to provide for the acquir- 
ing of station grounds by the Great Northern Railway Co. in 
the Colville Indian Reservation in the State of Washington, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 54), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. POST, from the Committee on Elections No. 1, to which 
was referred the resolution (H, Res. 231) declaring William J. 
MacDonald duly elected a Representative from the twelfth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 60), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2319) authorizing the 
appointment of an ambassador to Spain, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 37, pt. 2), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


AND 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3085) 
granting a pension to Virginia M. Gaspard, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorlals 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7516) to prohibit interference 
with commerce among the States and Territories and with for- 
eign nations, and to remove obstructions thereto, and to pro- 
hibit the transmission of certain messages by telegraph, tele- 
phone, cable. or other means of communication between States 
and Territories and foreign nations; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 7592) appropriating money 
for the improvement of the Connecticut River between Long 
Island Sound and Hartford, Conn.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. GARNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7598) to estab- 
lish in the Department of Agriculture a bureau to be known as 
the market bureau; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 7594) to amend the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Red River and to establish it as a post road,” 
approved January 28, 1910; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7595) providing for the free im- 
portation of articles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and for the pro- 
tection of foreign exhibitors; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kensas: A bill (H. R. 7596) to in- 
crease the limit of. cost of the United States post-office building 
at Beloit, Kans.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7597) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to provide special rules and 
regulations for the opening to homestead entry of lands elimi- 
nated from the Nebraska National Forest Reserve by presi- 
dential proclamation March 1, A. D. 1913; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7598) permitting minors of the age of 18 
years or over to make homestead entry or other entry of the 
public lands of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAHAN: A bill (H. R. 7599) granting two con- 
demned cannon to the city of Rockville, Conn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 7600) regulating the sal- 
ary of rural letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 7601) authorizing the Navy 
Department to offer and pay rewards for the detection of viola- 
tions of the antitrust act of July 2, 1890; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 7602) for the benefit of rail- 
ped postal clerks; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

toads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7603) to erect a statue of Jefferson Davis 
in the Jefferson Davis Home Park, at Fairview, Ky.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7604) to correct the military record and 
provide for the granting of pensions to survivors of certain 
battalions of Kentucky Militia; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7605) for the erection of a public building 
at Central City, Muhlenberg County, Ky.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildmgs and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7606) for the erection of a public building 
at Russellville, Logan County, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. L'ENGLH: A bill (H. R. 7007) to provide for the 
examination and survey of St. Lucie Inlet, Palm Beach County, 
Fia. ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7608) to provide for the examination and 
survey of New River, Dade County, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. E. 7609) to provide for the examination and 
survey of Lake Worth Inlet, Palm Beach County, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7610) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in Shanuon County, in the State of Missouri; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 7611) to fix the mileage of Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and Delegates in Congress; to the Committee on 
Mileage. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7612) to amend section 2 of an act ap- 
proved April 19, 1908, entitled “An act to increase the pension 
of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors 
of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various Indian 
wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War”; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7613) to provide for the securing of de- 
posits in postal savings banks in cities and towns of less than 
10,000 inhabitants, by personal bonds or the bonds of bonding 
companies, when such deposits shall be deposited in National or 
State banks located in such cities or towns; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7614) to extend the provisions of the pen- 
sion act of May 11, 1912, to the officers and enlisted men of all 
State militia and other State organizations that rendered service 
to the Union cause during the Civil War for a period of 90 days 
er more, and providing pensions for their widows, minor chil- 
dren, and dependent parents, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7615) to authorize the payment of pensions 
monthly ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7616) providing that the United States 
shall in certain cases make compensation for the use of high- 


ways for carrying free rural-delivery mail; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (II. R. 7617) to provide 
for warning signals for vessels working on wrecks or engaged 
in dredging or other submarine work; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 7618} to amend the 
new three-year homestead law; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Br Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 7€19) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Anadarko, in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7620) to provide 
for the appointment of a district judge in the middle and east- 
ern judicial districts in the State of Tennessee, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 7621) authorizing the President 
of the United States to appoint certain persons in the Regular 
Army and place them upon the retired list; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7622) to prohibit interference 
with commerce among the States and Territories and with for- 
eign nations, and to remove obstructions thereto, and to pro- 
hibit the transmission of certain messages by telegraph, tele- 
phone, cable, or other means of communication between States 
and Territories and foreign nations; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7623) to prohibit interference with com- 
merce among the States and Territories and with foreign na- 
tions, and to remove obstructions thereto, and to prehibit the 
transmission of certain messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, 
or other means of communication between States and Terri- 
tories and foreign nations; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 230) seek- 
ing information relative to the Monroe doctrine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POST: Resolution (H. Res. 231) declaring that 
William J. MacDonald was elected a Representative to the 
Sixty-third Congress; to the House Calendar. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, 
asking Congress io investigate the grain-bag monopoly; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
urging passage of a bill for relief of Harry Hill and others 
known as the “Sherman County settlers’; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the Legislature of Texas, 
favoring investigation and consideration of methods of market- 
ing farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 7624) for the relief of William 
Pool; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7625) for the relief of Mathias Meyer; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 7626) granting a pension 
to Thomas O'Reilly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7627) granting an increase of pension to 
Victoria Capon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 7628) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Christina Frank; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROCKSON: A bill (H. R. 7629) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob C. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7630) for the relief of George Haliman ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7631) for the 
relief of Bert H. Clark, Gustaf A. Bengston, Maud A. Graham, 
Grace A. Graham, Lee Hurley, Emma I. Gordon, Mabel H. 
Dwight, and Nellie A. Pardy; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7632) granting 
an increase of pension to Maggie E. Parsons; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 7633) for the relief of the per- 
sonal representative of Charles W. Hammond, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7634) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Allen C. Mager; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7635) granting a pension to 
Edward Dodsworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7636) granting a pension to Joseph Glass; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 7637) granting a pension to 
John H. Rodemeyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7638) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher Schwedus; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 7639) for the relief of Myron 
A. Brownlee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 7640) for the relief of 
David Crowther; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7641) granting a pension to 
John A. Seeber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7642) granting 
an increase of pension to George J. Horton; to the Committeé 
on Inyalid Pensions. 2 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7643) granting 
a pension to Edward P. Child; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 7644) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob Kohl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7645) grant- 
Ing a pension to Sarah A. Hamersly; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 7646) granting an increase 
5 pension to James Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 7647) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey Smith, alias Harvey Guthrie; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 7648) granting an increase 
of pension to Elinor F. Rodenbough; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: A bill (H. R. 7649) granting an increase of 
pension to Otto Burkart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7650) granting an increase of pension to 

J. Donohoo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7651) granting a pension to Nancy E. 
Brewer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7652) granting a pension to Letta E. Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7653) for the relief of Alfred R. Long; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 7654) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Whitmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 7635) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Isabella Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7656) granting a pension to 
Samuel H. Barr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7657) granting an increase of pension to 
‘Avery H. Baucom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7658) granting a pension to Elizabeth B. 
Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7659) for the relief of John C. Bennett; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7660) granting a pension to Carrie Brad- 
ley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7661) granting an increase of pension to 
George Burgess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7662) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Burress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7663) granting a pension to Charles R. 
Carter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7664) granting a pension to James W. 
Chaffen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7665) for the relief of Cornelius Christ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7666) granting a pension to Mary A. Clay; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7667) granting an increase of pension to 
George L. Clonts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7668) granting a pension to J. Frank Corn- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7669) granting a pension to Minnie J. 
Cotrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7670) granting a pension to James L. Cox; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7671) granting a pension to Charles S. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7672) granting a pension to Julia A. 
Dugan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7673) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dowell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7674) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses H. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7675) granting a pension to Addie David- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7676) granting a pension to Charles Ed- 
wards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7677) for the relief of Absalom H. Eggers; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7678) granting a pension to Virginia A. 
Elder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7679) granting a pension to J. F. Ellis; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7680) granting a pension to John S. Ellis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7681) granting a pension to Sylvania 
Engle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7682) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Epperson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7683) granting a pension to Charles Etzel; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7684) granting a pension to Bridget Fen- 
nessey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7685) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion A. Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7686) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Furber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7687) granting a pension to John W. 
Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7688) granting an increase of pension to 
David C. Hardy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7689) for the relief of Noah M. Harmon; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7690) granting a pension to David Hart- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7691) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7692) granting a pension to John H. Hub- 
bard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7693) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Jolley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7694) granting a pension to George W. 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7695) granting a pension to Nancy D. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7696) for the relief of William Karch; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7697) granting a pension to Mamie Kieth- 
ley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7698) granting a pension to William F. 
Lacy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7699) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Lane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7700) for the relief of Henry J. McBroom; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7701) granting an increase of pension to 
James Manning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7702) to correct the military record of 
Robert W. Marr; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7703) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Maule; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7704) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin A. Minor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7705) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Monday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 7706) granting a pension to Thomas 
Mooney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7707) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7708) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Murphy ;*to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7709) granting a pension to Kelly Murphy; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7710) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Odle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7711) granting a pension to Margaret E. 
Oursborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7712) granting a pension to Phebe F. Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7713) granting a pension to P. B. Pulley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7714) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Rapalyea ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7715) granting a pension to John W. Reid; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7716) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias Rippee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7717) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. H. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7718) granting a pension to James H. 
Rowden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7719) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Rowlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7720) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Saunders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7721) granting an increase of pension to 
G. S. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7722) granting a pension to Walter Skeen; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7723) granting a pension to Henrietta C. 
Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7724) granting a pension to Sophie 
Stephan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7725) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine D. Steffins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7726) granting a pension to Thomas Stock- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7727) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. H. Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7728) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerry W. Tallman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7729) granting a pension to Augustus 
Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7730) granting a pension to Lauson Thomp- 
son; to the Commiitee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7731) granting a pension to Fred Trilsch; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7732) granting a pension to Joseph Turn- 
bough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7733) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza E. Tuttle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7734) for the relief of John Upton; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7735) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7736) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Westerfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7737) granting a pension to Samuel Whit- 
sett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7738) granting a pension to Abner Wil- 
liams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7739) granting a pension to Nicholas J. 
Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7740) for the relief of Erhard Woener; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7741) granting a pension to W. Woolsey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7742) granting a pension to 
James McGeehee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7743) granting a pension to Mary Mackey 
Applegate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7744) granting a pension to William H. 
Strothkamp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7745) granting an increase of pension to 
James Uzzle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 7746) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James M. Howes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 7747) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary E. Paup; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7748) for the relief of A. E. Wagstaff; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 7749) granting a pension 
to Andrew J. Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 7750) granting a pension 
to Clara E. Brass; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
~ Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Papers to accompany bill granting a 
pension to Thomas O'Reilly; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Victoria Capan; to the Committee.on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the National Liquor League of 
the United States at Chicago, Ill., protesting against an appro- 
priation to pay the expenses of delegates to the Anti-Saloon 
League convention at Milan, Italy; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


Also, petition of the Association of German Authors of Amer- 
ica, Protesting against a duty on books printed in foreign 
languages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the St. Louis Branch of the Rail- 
way Mail Association, favoring admission in time of peace of 
railway postal clerks in the service of the United States to the 
reed and Navy Hospital; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, petition of the United Commercial Travelers of Amer- 
ica at Carthage, Mo., favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the National Liquor League of the United 
States at Chicago, Ill., and the Missouri State Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, protesting against the payment of the expenses of 
Anti-Saloon League delegates to their convention at Milan, 
Italy; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Association 
of German Authors of America, protesting against the duty on 
poors in foreign languages; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Association 
of German Authors of America, protesting against the pro- 
posed import tax on books printed in a language other than 
English; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania: Papers to accompany bill 
granting a pension to Sarah A. Hamersly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: Petitions of sundry citizens of Chicago, pro- 
testing against a tax on books printed in foreign languages; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Papers to accompany bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harvey Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Jones Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of Housatonic Val- 
ley Pomona Grange, No. 10, South Kent, Conn., favoring the 
administration policy in regard to an enlarged parcel post; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the Association of German 
Authors of America, New York, N. Y., protesting against the 
proposed import tax on books printed in a language other than 
English; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of the Association of German Au- 
thors of America, protesting against a duty on books printed in 
foreign languages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the German-American Alliance of Middlesex 
Branch, N. J., protesting against a duty on books published in 
foreign languages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring a 
. Navy for the United States; to the Committee on Naval 

‘airs, 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of the Association of German Au- 
thors of America, protesting against a duty on books printed in 
foreign languages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of the Association 
of German Authors of America, protesting against the proposed 
duty on books printed in foreign languages; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of the North 
Dakota State Retail Jewelers’ Association, favoring the passage 
of legislation respecting the sale of watches; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, August 23, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of Texas relative to the marketing of farm products, 
I ask that the resolution may be printed in the Recor and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there are thousands of dollars lost to the farmers of Texas 
every weer, through inadequate marketing facilities and imperfect 
knowledge tn regard to the same; and 

Whereas every farmers’ organization in Texas has declared in favor of 
State and Federal aid to better marketing conditions; and 

Whereas this legislature In the present on has appropriated $15,000 
to be in gathering and distributing information in regard to 
more efficient methods of marketing farm crops: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Legislature of Teras, 
That our Representatives and ators in Congress be urged to gwe the 
subject of marketing farm products, and especially those of a perishable 
nature, their most earnest consideration to the end that some method 
may be devised to prevent the enormous waste that now annually takes 
praco between the producer and consumer of farm products; and be it 

urther 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, peapea indorsed, be sent 
by the chief clerk of the house to each of the Texas Representatives and 
Senators in Congress as well as to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


I hereby certify that the above resolution was 1 adopted. 


. R. Lone, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives: 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial from sundry students 
in summer session at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., remonstrating against the imposition of a duty on books 
of all kinds imported into the United States, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LEA presented a petition signed by sundry citizens of the 
State of Tennessee, praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3023) relating to the duties of registers of United 
States land offices and the publication in newspapers of official 
land-office notices; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3024) waiving the age limit for the appointment as 
assistant paymaster in the United States Navy in the case of 
Chief Commissary Steward Stamford Chapman, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 3025) granting a pension to Roland J. Patrick 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. JONES. I submit an amendment to the tariff bill rela- 
tive to the provision for an inheritance tax. I ask that the 
amendment may lie on the table and be printed and that it also 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed and also to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Jones to the bill (H. R. 
3321) to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, viz: Add a new section, as follows: 
Sec. —. That a tax shall be, and is hereby, imposed upon the transfer 

of any property, real or personal, or of any interest therein or income 

therefrom, in trust or otherwise, to persons or corporations, within the 

United States or any of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands), 

in the following cases: 

First. When the transfer is by will or by the intestate laws of any 
State or Territory or of the United States from any person dying seized 
or possessed of the property while a resident of the United States or 
any of its fons (except the Philippine Islands). 

Second. When the transfer is by will or intestate law of property 
within the United States or any of its possessions (except the Phillp- 
pine Islands), and the decedent was a nonresident of the United States 
or any of its possessions at the time of his death. - 

Third. Whenever the property of a resident decedent, or the property 
of a nonresident decedent within the United States or any of its pos- 
sessions (except the Philippine Islands), transferred by will, is not 
specifically bequeathed or devised, such property shall, for the purpose 
of this section, be deemed to be transferred proportionately to, and 
divided pro rata among, all the general legatees and devisees named in 
ae ere will, including all transfers under a residuary clause of 
such will. 

Fourth. When the transfer Is of property made by a resident, or b 
a nonresident when such nonresident’s property is within the Unit 
States or any of its ssions (except the uppe Islands), by 
deed, grant, bargain, sale, or gift made in contemplation of the death of 
the grantor, vendor, or donor or intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after such death. 

Fifth. When any such person or corporation becomes beneficially en- 
titled, in possession or expectancy, to any property or the income thereof 
by any such transfer, whether made ‘ore or after the passage of this 


Seventh. The tax imposed hereby shall be, except as otherwise pre- 
scribed in paragraph 2 of this section, as follows 0 

If such property, real or personal, or any interest therein so trans- 
ferred, is of the value of less than $5,000, at the rate of 1 per cent 
upon the clear market value of such property: if of the value of 85.000 
and not exceeding $50,000, at the rate of Min’ cent upon the clear 
market value of such property; if exceeding $50,000 and not exceeding 

„000, at the rate of 5 per cent upon the clear market value thereof; 
if exceeding $250,000 and not exceeding $750,000, at the rate of 10 
per cent upon the clear market value thereof; if exceeding $750,000 
and not exceeding $1,500,000, at the rate of 15 per cent upon the clear 
22000 8 3 1 e 3 ano not exceeding 
000 ate o per cent upon the clear market value 
thereof ; if exceeding $3,000,000 end not exceeding $7,000,000 in value, 
at the rate of 08 cent upon the clear market value thereof; if 
ex $7,000, and not exceeding 815,000,000 in value, at the 
tare on : 25 Des sin’ Apes W market a thereof; and if of the 
5 000, a e ra 
market, value „ereo. e o; per cent upon the clear 
AR. 2. at when property, real or personal, or any beneficial 
interest therein, of the 5 — of less than $25,000 passes by any such 
transfer to or for the use of any father, mother, husband, wife, child, 
brother, sister, wife, or widow of a son or the husband of a daughter. 
or any child or children adopted as such in conformity with the laws 
of any State, Territory, or of the United States—in which such person 
shall at the time of such transfer reside—of the decedent, grantor, 
donor, or vendor, or to any child to whom any such decedent, grantor. 
donor, or vendor, for not less than 10 years prior to such transfer stood 
in the mutually acknowledged relation of a parent: Provided, however, 
That such ie beeen began at or before the child’s fifteenth birthday 
and was continuous for said 10 years thereafter: And provided also, 
That, except in the case of a stepchild, the parents of such child shall 
be deceased when such relationship commenced, or to any lineal 
descendant of such decedent, grantor, donor, or vendor born in lawful 
wedlock, such transfer of property shall not be taxable under this sec- 
tion; if real or personal property, or any beneficial interest therein, so 
transferred Is of the value of 128,000 and not exceeding $50,000, it 
shall be taxable under this section at the rate of 1 per cent upon the 
clear market value of such property; if exceeding $50,000 and not 
exceeding $250,000, it shall be taxable under this section at the rate of 
2 per cent upon the clear market value of such property I exceeding 
$250,000 and not exceeding $500,000, it shall taxable under this 
section at the rate of 4520 cent upon the clear market value of such 
property; if exceeding $500,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000, it shall 
taxable under this section at the rate of 4 per cent upon the clear 
market value of such property: if exceeding $1, „000 and not exceed- 
ing $5,000,000, it shall be taxable under this section at the rate of 7 

r cent upon the clear market value of such property: if exceeding 

5,000,000 and not exceeding $10,000,000, it shall be taxable under this 
section at the rate of 15 160 cent upon the clear market value of such 
property i if- exceeding $10,000,000-and not exceeding $20,000,000, it 
shall be taxable under this section at the rate of 25 per cent upon the 
clear market value of such property; if exceeding tt 000,000 and not 
exceeding $30,000,000, it shall be taxable under this section at the 
rate of 35 per cent upon the clear market value of such property ; and if 
exceeding $30,000, it shall be taxable under this section at the rate 
of 50 per cent upon the clear market value of such property. But any 
property devised or bequeathed to sny urely educational, charitable, 
missionary, benevolent, hospital, or infirmary corporation, including 
corporations organized exclusively for Bible or tract purposes, shall be 
exempted from and not subject to the provisions of this section. There 
shall also be exempted from and not subject to the provisions of this 
section personal property, other than money or securities, bequeathed 
to a corporation or association organized 5 for the moral or 
mental improvement of men or women, or for scientific, literary, library 

triotic, cemetery. or historical purposes, or for the enforcement o 
aws relating to children or animals, or for two or more of such pur- 
poses, and used exclusively for carrying out one or more of such pur- 
poses. But no such corporation or association shall be entitled to such 
exemption if any officer, member, or employee thereof shall receive or 
may be lawfully entitled to receive any pecuniary profit from the opera- 
tions thereof except reasonable compensation for services in effecting 
one or more of such purposes or as proper beneficiaries of its EHON 
charitable purposes; or if the organization thereof for any suc 
avowed purpose be a guise or pretense for directly or indirectly making 
any other pecuniary profit for such corporation or association or for 
any of its members or employees; or if it be not In good faith organ- 
ized or conducted exclusively for one or more of such purposes. 

Par. 3. That if such tax is paid within six months from the accrual 
thereof a discount of 5 per cent shall be allowed and deducted there- 
from. If such tax is not paid within 18 months from the accrual 
thereof, interest shall be charged and collected thereon at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum from the time the tax accrued, unless by reason 
of claims made upon the estate, necessary litigation, or other unayoid- 
able cause of delay such tax can not be determined and paid as herein 
provided, in which case interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
shall be charged upon such tax from the accrual thereof until the cause 
of such delay is removed, after which 10 per cent shall be charged. 

Par. 4. That the tax or duty aforesaid shall be due and payable in 
two years after the death of the testator, and shall be a lien and 
charge upon the property of every person who may die as aforesaid for 
20 years or until the same shall, within that period, be Sally paid to 
and discharged by the United States; and every executor, administrator, 
or trustee having in charge or trust any legacy or distributive share as 
aforesaid shall give notice thereof, in writing, to the collector or deputy 
collector of the district where the decees grantor or bargainer last 
resided within 30 days after he shall have taken charge of such trust, 
and every executor, administrator, or trustee, before payment and dis- 
tribution to the legatees or any parties entitled to beneficial interest 
therein, shall pay to the collector or wes rd collector of the district of 

ent, or in which the property 
was located in case of nonresidents, the amount of the roy or tax 
also make 


act. 

Sixth. Whenever any person or corporation shall exercise a power of 
appointment derived from any disposition of property made either before 
or after the passage of this act, such appointment when made shall be 
deemed a transfer taxable under the provisions of this act in the same 
manner as though the property to which such appointment relates be- 
lon absolutely to the donee of such power and had been bequeathed” 
or devised by such donee by will; and whenever any person or co ra- 
tion possessing such power of 3 so derived shall omit or 
fail to exercise the same within the time provided therefor, in whole or 
n part, a transfer taxable under the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed to take place to the extent of such omission or failure, in the 
same manner as though the persons or corporations thereby begomin 
entitled to the possession or enjoyment of the property to which suc 

wer related had succeeded thereto by a will of the donee of the power 
ae í to exercise such power, taking effect at the time of such o ion 
or failure. , 


ment shall contain the names of each and every person entitled to any 
beneficial interest therein. together with the clear value of such inter- 
est, the duplicate of which schedule, list, or statement shall be by him 
immediately delivered and the tax thereon paid to such collector; and 
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upon such payment and delivery of such schedule, list, or statement said 
collector or deputy collector shall gen to such n paying such duty 
or tax a rots or receipts for same in — leate, which shall be 
prepared as hereinafter provided. Such receipt or receipts, duly 
signed and delivered by such collector or deputy collector, shall be 
sufficient evidence to entitle such executor, administrator, or trustee to 
be credited and allowed such payment by every tribunal which by the 
laws of any State or Territory is or may be empowered to decide upon 
and settle the accounts of executors and administrators. And in case 
such executor, administrator, or trustee shall refuse or neglect to pay 
the aforesaid duty or tax to the collector or deputy collector as afore- 
said within the time hereinbefore provided, or shall neglect or refuse 
to deliver to said collector or deputy collector the duplicate of the 
schedule, list, or statement of such legacies, property, or personal estate, 
under oath as aforesaid, or shall neglect or refuse to deliver the 
schedule, list, or statement of such legacies, property, or personal estate, 
under oath as aforesaid, or shall deliver to said collector or deputy col- 
lector a false schedule or statement of such legacies, property, or per- 
sonal estate, or give the names and relationship of the persons entitled 
to beneficial interests therein untruly or shall not truly and correctly 
set forth and state therein the clear yalue of such beneficial Interests, 
or where no administration upon such property or personal estate shall 
have been granted or allowed under ting laws, the collector or 
deputy collector shall make out such lists and valuation as in other 
cases of neglect or refusal and shall assess the duty thereon, and the 
collector shall commence appropriate . before any court of the 
United States, in the name of the United States, against such person or 
persons as may have the actual or constructive custody or possession 
of such property or personal estate, or any part thereof, and shal! 
subject such property or persona! estate, or any portion of the same, to 
be sold upon the judgment or decree of such court, and from the pro- 
ceeds of such sale the amount of such tax or duty, together with all 
costs and expenses of every description to be allowed by such court, 
shall be first pald, and the balance, if any, deposited according to the 
order of such court, to be d under its direction to 5 or 
persons as shall establish title to the same. The deed or or any 
proper conveyance of such property or personal estate, or mae portion 
thereof, so sold under such ju ent or decree executed by the officer 
lawfully charged with carrying the same into effect shall vest in the 
purchaser thereof all the title of the delinquent to the property or 


request of the collector or „ of the district and to any 
law officer of the United States the performance of his duty under 
this section, his deputy or agent, who may desire to examine the same, 

if any such person having in his possession, charge. or custody any 
such records, files, or paper shall refuse or neglect to exhibit the same 
on uest, as aforesaid, he shall forfcit pay the sum of $500: 
Provided, That in all legal controversies where such deed or title shall 
be the subject of judicial investigation, the recital in said deed shall be 


1,000, 
costs of suit, ye tax paid under the provisions of this section shail 
be deducted from th 


investigations. 

Par. 6. That in all States having a local inheritance-tax law the 
amount of such local inheritance tax shall be deducted from the normal 
amount to be collected under the provisions of this section. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE submitted five amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide reyenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which were referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


PANAMA CANAL EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 169), which was read: 

Resolved, That the Isthmian Canal Commission be, and they are 
hereby, directed to transmit to the Senate information showing as 
nearly as may be practicable the amount, character, and value of 
construction machinery, Ne [iN tagged and material which will be avail- 
able on the completion of the Panama Canal and which it would be 
possible to transfer to Alaska for use in railroad and dock construc- 
tion and coal mining. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not object, provided it does not lead 
to debate. If the Senator will withdraw it in that event I will 
not make an objection. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think it will lead to any 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read again. F. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to ask the Senator from 


Washington if the execution of this request would involve any 
> 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I can not imagine what expense would 
be involved in it. They have a large, well-organized clerical 
force, and undoubtedly they have this information already in 
hand. I imagine that the transmission of the information to 
the Senate would not involve any expense. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The transmission, of course, would not 
involve anything but putting a frank on an envelope and 
mailing it, if they have the information. I assume it will in- 
volve going over the whole equipment on the canal in order 
to ascertain what could be dispensed with and what is neces- 
sary, and in that there is something in the nature of an in- 
vestigation. I would rather have it, if the Senator would not 


object, provided if it can be done without expense or some- 


limited expense. I am willing to have the resolution passed, 
if the Senator prefers it, as it is. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would prefer it the way it is. I do 
not think it will involve any expense for the reason that those 
in charge of the construction of the canal undoubtedly have 
this information in their possession. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the resolution ought to distin- 
guish between the entire amount of machinery and equipment 
which is now upon the canal and the amount which could be 
dispensed with and moved to Alaska. As I heard it read, it 
made no such distinction, but asked for a statement of the 
entire amount there available and which could be transported 
to Alaska. The whole of it could be transported to Alaska or 
any other place if we want to spend enough money to get it 
there. I suppose the idea is to find out what possibly could be 
taken to Alaska that may not be needed to be retained upon 
the canal. z 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The resolution asks for the amount and 
character that would be available at the finishing of the canal. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The whole of it would be available, 
would it not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is what we are inquiring. I 
imagine that they haye a large amount of machinery and 
equipment which would not be useful or available for the con- 
struction of docks or railroads in Alaska, The very language 
of the resolution necessarily discriminates between such as 
would be useful and available for the purposes mentioned and 
that which would not be. : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I see the Senator's point. I do not ob- 
ject to the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Bon SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
k 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION AT KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


Mr. LEA. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2065) to provide for participation by the 
Government of the United States in the National Conservation 
Exposition to be held at Knoxville, Tenn., in the fall of 1913. 
A similar measure carrying a larger appropriation than this 
was passed at the last session. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall not object, provided it does not lead 
to debate and if the Senator will withdraw it in that case. 

Mr. LEA. I will withdraw it if it leads to debate. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
A The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Colt La Follette O'Gorman 
Bacon Crawford Lane Oliver 
Bankhead Cummins Lea Overman 
n 1 * 
ran eteber pp age 
Bristow Gallinger Lodge Perkins 
Bryan Gronna McCumber Pittman 
n Hughes McLean Poindexter 
Chamberlain James Martin, Va. Pomerene 
Chilton Johnson Martine, N. J Reed 
Clap: Jones Myers Robinson 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Nelson Saulsbury 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Norris Shafroth 
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Sheppard Smith, Ga. Swanson Walsh 
Sherman Smith, S. C. Thomas Warren 
Shields Smoot Thompson Weeks 
Shively Sterling Tillman 

Simmons Stone Townsend 

Smith, Ariz. Sutherland Vardaman 


Mr. JAMES. My colleague [Mr. Braptey] is prevented from 
attendance here by reason of illness. He has a general pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I will allow this 
announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is neces- 
sarily absent, and is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pv Pont]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Tennessee asks unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 2065. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to appropriate 
$50,000 to enable the Government of the United States and its 
experiment stations to cooperate with and make an exhibit at 
the National Conservation Exposition illustrative of the func- 
tions of the Government and the experiment stations and their 
educational value in connection with the development and wise 
use of the natural resources of the United States, especially 
the advancement of scientific agriculture and the increase of 
productivity of the soll through improved cultivation and crop 
selection and the prevention of avoidable wastes; the reclama- 
tion of wet and dry lands by drainage and irrigation, respec- 
tively; the more economical development and utilization of min- 
eral wealth; the judicious use of and prevention of needless 
destruction in woodlands for maintaining timber supply and 
protecting headwaters of streams; the development and utiliza- 
tion of water power; the use and improyement of inland water- 
ways; the preservation of fish and game; the preservation and 
protection of life in connection with industrial operations; and 
the economic investigations and operations of the Government 
with reference to mines and mining, geoiogy, topographic and 
other surveys, public roads, rural-life improvement, education, 
child welfare, and public health and sanitation. 

A United States Government board of managers is authorized 
to be appointed, to be charged with the selection, purchase, 
preparation, transportation, arrangement, safe-keeping, exhibi- 
tion, and return of such articles and materials as the heads of 
the several departments, respectively, decide shall be embraced 
in the Government exhibit herein authorized. The President of 
the United States may also designate additional articles of 
peculiar interest for exhibition in connection with the said Gov- 
ernment exhibit. Said Government board of managers shall be 
composed of three persous now in the employ of the Government 
and shall be appointed by the President, one of whom shall be 
designated by the President as chairman of the said board and 
óne as secretary and disbursing officer. The members of said 
Government board, with other officers and employees of the Gov- 
ernment who may be detailed-to assist them, including officers 
of the Army and Navy, shall receive no compensation in addi- 
tion to their regular salaries, but they shall be allowed their 
actual and necessary traveling expenses, together with a per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, while necessarily absent from their homes engaged 
upon the business of the board. Officers of the Army and Navy 
shall receive said allowance in lieu of the subsistence and mile- 
age now allowed by law; and the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy may, in their discretion, detail retired 
Army or Navy officers for such duty. Any provisions of law 
which may prohibit the detail of persons in the employ of the 
United States to other service than that which they customarily 
perform shall not apply to persons detailed for duty in con- 
nection with said National Conservation Exposition. Empioyees 
of the board not otherwise employed by the Government shall 
be entitled to such compensation as the board may determine, 
and such employees may be selected and appointed by said 
board. The disbursing officer shall give bond in such sum as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may determine for the faithful 
performance of his duties, said bond to be approved by said 
Secretary. The Secretary of the Treasury shall advance to said 
officer from time to time, under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, a sum of money from the appropriation for the Goy- 
ernment exhibit herein authorized, not exceeding at any one 
time the penalty of his bond, to enable him to pay the expenses 
of said exhibit as authorized by the United States Government 
board herein created, 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely ish to ask one question of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I notice the report says: 

This committee. having conducted a hearing of the officers of the 


Naliona! Conservation Exposition and others, is of the opinion that the 
exposition should have the approval of the United States, 
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I suppose the Senator does not understand that the approval 
of this exposition by. the United States places any responsibility 
on the Government of the United States further than the appro- 
priation provided for. 

Mr. LEA. None in the world: and the bill so provides. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. i 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sammons] for 
a moment. In the course of my remarks yesterday in connec- 
tion with the subject of the bounty paid by Australia the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina had paragraph E of the administra- 
tive part of the bill read into my remarks, he claiming that the 
countervailing duty that is provided for in that paragraph could 
be used to counteract the payment of the bounty on tops from 
Australia. I have since given that subject a little more careful 
examination than I had the opportunity to do when it was first 
proposed, ard if the Senator will read that paragraph he will 
see that the Secretary of the Treasury is only authorized to act 
in ease the bounty is paid upon the exportation of any article. 
If the bounty is paid by the Government of Australia for the 
manufacture of the article, and applies alike to the article, 
whether it is used in Australia or whether it is exported, as I 
read the paragraph it would not be effective. 

Now, I do not know exactly in what form that bounty is 
paid. The only information that I had about it was what has 
appeared in the daily press. I think it is probable that the 
bounty is paid by the Government of Australia upon tops manu- 
factured. In such case the situation would be as I described it, 
If, however, it is only paid in case the tops are exported, which 
I can not imagine is the case, then the position of the Senator 
from North Carolina would be correct. 

I bave brought up the subject for two reasons: One as to 
its effect upon the woolgrower in this country and the other 
to show the great efforts which some countries make to en- 
courage the very things which I think are being discouraged 
under the policy which is being inaugurated here. I simply 
wanted to bring to the attention of the Senate the situation as 
I understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my recollection is that be- 
fore I asked to have the paragraph incorporated in the Sena- 
tor's remarks, after stating the substance of it, I had asked 
the Senator from Rhode Island whether he referred to an ex- 
port duty, and whether that export duty was in the nature of a 
bounty or otherwise. Of course, this country would have no 
concern about a bounty paid by a foreign government upon 
productions in that country unless that bounty was in the na- 
ture of a burden upon the exports to this country. If the 
bounty paid is in the nature of an export duty, or if it is a 
bounty confined to exports, then, under this paragraph, the 
amount of that bounty would be added to the duty fixed in this 
bill upon tops or upon any other dutiable article. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The way the Senator from North Carolina 
describes it and the way I have described it I think are the 
same. We understand the situation alike. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 295, page 87, line 20, before the words “per cent,” 
to strike out “15” and insert “5,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

295. Combed wool or tops and roving or roping made wholly or in 

art of wool or camel's hair, and on other wool and hair which have 
n adyanced in any manner or by any procen of manufacture be- 

gua the washed or scoured condition, not specially provided for in 
is section, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
in charge of this schedule of the bill if he will not allow that 
paragraph to be passed over for the present? I have at my 
office some figures which I wish to present a little later in the 
day. 

Mr. STONE. Very well; let the paragraph be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committees on Finance was, in 
paragraph 296, page 87, line 21, before the words “per cent,” 
to strike out “20” and insert “15,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


296. Yarns made wholly or in chief value of wool, 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on yesterday during the 
debate it was intimated that an alleged flood of foreign goods 
came into this country after the enactment of the Wilson tariff 
law. One would think that the lowering of the tariff rate by 
that law led to a great increase in importations. I wish to call 
attention to the exact figures. - 

Under the McKinley tariff law, which was enacted in 1890, 
the largest amount of importations free of duty was in 1892, 
and their total amount was $458,000,000 in round numbers. 
At no time during the operation of the Wilson tariff law did the 
imports free of duty reach that amount. 

Mr. WARREN, Does the Senator from Texas mean $458,- 
000,000 or 458,000,000 pounds? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. The value of the goods imported free of 
duty in 1892 under the McKinley law was $458,000,000 in round 
numbers. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator means of all imports? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; of all imports admitted free of duty. 
I will give the imports subject to duty in a moment. 

The highest value of imports free of duty was reached in 
1892 under the McKinley law and was $458,000,000, in round 
numbers, The amounts free of duty under the Wilson law were 
as follows, in round numbers: In 1894, $878,000,000; in 1895, 
$376,000,000; in 1896, $3868,000,000; and in 1897, $381,000,000. 

The amount of dutiable imports under the McKinley law 
reached the highest yalue in 1891, and that value was $466,000,- 
000, in round numbers. At no time during the operation of the 
Wilson law did the imports of goods subject to duty reach that 
amount or auything like it. 

The amount of imports subject to duty under the Wilson 
law were, in round numbers, in 1894, $257,000,000; in 1895, 
$354,000,000; in 1896, $390,000,000; and in 1897, $407,000,000. 

I think these figures will speak for themselves. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, my attention was called away 
when paragraph 296, the short paragraph, was read, and I 
think that ought to go over with the paragraph relative to yarns 
or tops. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming asks 
that paragraph 296 be passed over with the preceding para- 
graph. I understand he wishes that paragraph passed over only 
temporarily. 

Mr. WARREN. Only temporarily, so far as I am concerned. 
I want to make a very few remarks, and I have some figures 
that are at my office which I should like to give a little later 
in the day. 

Mr. STONE. As I understand the Senator, it will not delay 
us in going on with the rest of the schedule? 

Mr. WARREN. I am speaking only on my own account. I 
merely wish to delay the consideration of the paragraph a 
short time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not understand what ob- 
ject the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] had in quoting the 
figures of importations under the McKinley law. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was intimated in the Chamber on yes- 
terday that the lower rates of the Wilson law had caused a 
flood of foreign goods to enter this country; that they had 
caused an increase in the importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. All that was said yesterday, as I remember, 
was that the Wilson law caused a flood of woolen goods and 
wastes to come into this country, and that is the absolute truth. 
More woolen goods and more wool waste entered the United 
States under the Wilson law than at any former time in our 
history for the same length of time. The Senator from Texas 
is quoting the amount of importations of all goods that were 
upon the free list. Why, Mr. President, under the present law 
the goods coming into this country free have, I suppose, reached 
the largest proportion under any law since a tariff bill was first 
enacted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I also gave the value of goods imported 
subject to duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President; and under the pres- 
ent law 51 per cent and a fraction of all the goods imported 
into this country come in free. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that, but I say I also gave 
the value of the goods that came into this country subject to a 
duty under the Wilson law, and they were smaller in volume 
than the importations under the McKinley law subject to a duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President; because people at 
that time did not have the purchasing power that they pre- 
viously had; and not only that—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Did they have it as to woolen goods? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I appeal to both Senators to 
know if they do not think that this debate has at least a very 


remote connection with the matter that we now have immedl- 
ately before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President, it has an immediate con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. STONE. I think that we ought to go on and make a 
little progress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Another thing I want to say to the Senator 
from Missouri is that I do not think that he ought to be im- 
patient, because I have said very little upon this schedule so 
far. The Senator from Texas made a statement to refute a 
statement made yesterday, and that statement 

Mr. STONE. I admit that the Senator from Texas has 
started the ball rolling, but I hope the Senator from Utah will 
not keep pushing it along. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Utah has made but three speeches of three hours 
each on this matter, I think he ought to be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very thankful to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for suggesting such a thing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President——- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to say that I am not disturbed in 
the slightest by the statement of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone] to the effect that Senators are trying to take up 
time. I have taken up less time than almost any other Sen- 
ator; and if I have anything to say, I propose to say it, regard- 
less of any insinuations that may be offered here. I had a 
contribution which I thought was worthy of being made in this 
debate, and so I made it, as I propose to make any other, if I 
think it worthy. It is a matter of indifference to me what Sen- 
ators may think about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I want to do is to keep the record straight, 
and I would have been through long, long before this time if 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] had not interrupted. 

I simply desire to say, Mr. President, that the statement made 
yesterday was that under the Wilson law there was a flood 
of importations into this country of wastes and of woolen goods; 
and I say fhat that is absolutely the truth and that the figures 
of the Treasury Department will so prove. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, does the Senator claim that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] did not on yes- 
terday give the impression that under the operation of the 
Wilson law there was a general paralysis of industries in this 
country, and that practically all the manufacturing business of 
this country was turned over to foreign manufacturers? Did 
he not make a direct statement of that character in the course 
of his speech? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it was a direct state- 
ment, but I assume that that is what he said and what he 
meant; and so far as the woolen business is concerned it is true. 

Mr. HUGHES. In the absence of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania I do not like to attempt to quote him. I can only say—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he was referring particularly to the 
woolen industry. 

Mr. HUGHES. The impression made upon me was that he 
was referring to the condition of every industry in this country 
at that period. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, he was speaking on the woolen 
schedule; he was referring to woolen goods; and he spoke of 
the woolen business. The Senator must remember that several 
Senators referred to the immense increase in the importation 
of wastes and woolen goods during the 8 years and 8 months of 
the operation of the Wilson law over any period in the history 
of the United States. The importation of such goods during 
the 3 years and 8 months of the operation of the Wilson law 
me nearly twenty times more than for the 13 years since that 

me. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was that due to the smaller purchasing 
power of the people and to panicky conditions? 

Mr. SMOOT. No matter how hard times may be, people must 
have clothing; the law compels them to wear clothes; and. of 
course, if all of our clothing manufactures are virtually para- 
lyzed the people have to get goods from some other part of the 
world. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But when I showed that all importations 
subject to duty came in under the Wilson law in less amount 
than under the McKinley law the Senator says it was due to the 
fact that the purchasing power of the people had been dimin- 
ished. If the purchasing power was diminished as to all other 
goods, why was it not diminished also as to woolen goods? It 
makes no difference whether or not the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was true as to woolen goods, the fact remains 
that the enactment of the Wilson law did not on the whole 
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cause a great increase of importations and a flood of foreign 
goods into this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator would only study this question 
and find out what the American production was during those 
years, what the foreign importations were, and add them to- 
gether, he would find that the purchasing power of the people 
was restricted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why did they buy so much more woolen 
goods, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. They did not buy more woolen goods. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator has just said that they 
bought more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, they bought more foreign woolen goods, 
but they did not buy nearly as many American-made goods. 
The production in this country fell off immensely. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Where are your figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can give them to the very pound, if the Sen- 
ator desires. 

I rose simply to correct a statement made here in relation to 
the woolen-goods industry in this country, and I shall let it 
rest at that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that by 
agreement concurrence in the committee amendment to para- 
graph 296 is to be set aside? 

Mr. JAMES. I understood the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Wakren] to request that the paragraph be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph goes over; but the 
Chair wants to have the record straight, and desires to know 
whether, by agreement, concurrence in the committee amend- 
ment to that paragraph is to be set aside? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will inquire of the Senator from Wyoming 
what is his understanding? ` 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, there need not be any mis- 
understanding. Paragraph 296 depends very much on the 
paragraph which precedes it. If any change should be made in 
paragraph 295, it would involve a change in paragraph 296. 
Of course, I may say that Senators on the other side ought not 
to get frightened, fearing immediate changes. I myself am not 
fearing that any change will be made; but I should like to sub- 
mit some reasons why there should, in justice, be a change. 

Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps the Senator did not understand the 
inquiry of the Chair. We are not frightened at all up to this 
time. 

Mr. WARREN, I was not certain that the amendment had 
been adopted, my attention being diverted at the time, 

Mr. THOMAS. We are quite willing that the paragraph shall 
go over as though the amendment had not been acted upon 
at all. 

Mr, WARREN. I understood that the two paragraphs were 
to be passed over for the present, to be taken up later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the inquiry of the Chair is as 
to whether the paragraphs being passed over concurrence in the 
committee amendment in paragraph 296 is to be set aside, or 
whether the action on that amendment is to stand and then the 
paragraph go over? 

Mr. WARREN. The paragraph ought to go over, but I do 
not care to make any motion to reconsider the amendment, al- 
though much depends on the preceding paragraph. I think the 
Senator from Missouri understood that they were both to lie 
over together. When we return to them, they can be taken up 
in whatever condition they may then be in. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Senator to say that his atten- 
tion was diverted when the committee amendment in paragraph 
296 was agreed to, without debate or any suggestion in regard to 
it, and he immediately stated that he would like to have para- 
graph 296 passed over, along with the preceding paragraph, 
and that both should be taken up together. -I will state that I 
have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then, the Chair understands that 
the paragraph goes over as though the amendment were not 
agreed to? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, it is immaterial. 

Mr. WARREN. It does not make any difference either way. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 297, page 87, line 26, after the words “ad valorem,” 
to insert “cloths if made in chief value of cattle hair or horse 
hair, not specially provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; stockings, hose and half hose, made on knitting ma- 
chines or frames, composed wholly or in chief value of wool, 
not specially provided for in this section, 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem; stockings, hose and half hose, selvedged, fashioned, nar- 
rowed, or shaped wholly or in part by knitting machines or 
frames, or knit by hand, including such as are commercially 
known as seamless stockings, hose and half hose, and clocked 


stockings, hose and half hose, all of the above, composed wholly 
or in chief yalue of wool, if valued at not more than $1.20 per 
dozen pairs, 80 per cent ad valorem; if valued at more than 

per dozen pairs, 50 per cent ad valorem; press cloth com- 
posed of camel's hair, 10 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


ev description mai, DE 5 

‘or thig section, > 
cloths if made in chief value of cattle hair or 3 ont 
provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad valorem; stocki hose 
and half hose, made on knitting machines or frames, com wholl 
or in chief ue of wool, not ppeciatiy provided for this section, 2 
per cent ad valorem ; stockings, hose and half hose, selvedged, fashioned, 
narro or sha wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, 
or knit by hand, including such as are commercially known as seamless 
atockingi; hose and half hose, and clocked stockings, hose and half 
hose, all of the above, composed Wholly or in chief value of wool, If 
valued at not more than $1.20 per dozen pairs, 80 per cent ad valorem ; 
if valued at more than $1.20 per dozen pairs, 50 per cent ad valorem ; 
press cloth composed of camel's hair, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that in the case of a particular kind of cloth called 
casket cloth, owing to the way it is made up abroad, the effect 
of the use of the words “wholly or in chief value of wool” 
Wate be to throw it into the eotton schedule with 15 per cent 

uty. 

I shall not undertake to argue the case at any length, but I 
desire to print a statement that relates to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

- NEPONSET WOOLEN MILLS, 
Canton Junction, Mass., May 29, 1913. 
Senator HENRY Canor LODGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I own a woolen mill at Canton Junction, Mass., mals 
Goth (sometimes called “faced unions”) for covering caskets an 
I have just discovered that I shall be put ont of business on account 
of the yoramg of the new tarif biil in Schedule K, paragraph 279, 
Cloths, knit fabrics, felts not woven, and all manufactures of every 
description made, by ng Al 


imported 
at this k 


value cotton and have their goods passed 

Most manufacturers are able to push their sales and help out on an 
in production, thereby reducing the manufacturin I can 
not ask pore to die and thus increase my sales, and my machinery 
is not adap to the manufacture of other lines of cloth, and prices 
are cut low. I am obliged to sell goods 2 yards wide at 37 cents per 
yard, and 70 cent of my business is at this price. 

res 

of prođuction, 


ty ask that, under the special conditions and high cost 
ing the paragren oh —.— 8 re en einen Wat aii A A R 
cloths and faced. unions into the woolen schedule. 7 
Yours, very truly, Jno. W. WRricnrt. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word in connection with 
that item. What the Senator from Massachusetts has said is 
well taken. The casket cloths are composed mostly of cotton, 
mixed with the finest kind of wool snd wool waste. 

Mr. LODGE. Low-grade woolen yarns. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The reason of that is that they are not 
designed to stand wear, but they have to be highly finished face 


goods. 

Mr. LODGE. ` They have to be finished like broadcloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. While there is considerable wool in it, it 
is mostly on the face. This cloth will fall in the cotton schedule, 
as the Senator says. 

Mr. LODGE. I will add that it requires special machinery, 
which has to be imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are very highly finished goods, and a 
great deal of labor is required to face-finish them. 

Mr. LODGE. That is true. 

I also wish to call attention to the fact that the effect of this 
amendment, as I understand it, will be to give to the heavy, 
stockings a measure of protection, but just the reverse in the 
case of the light stockings. I think the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. McLean] has figures which show that. 

Mr. McLEAN. What paragraph is the Senator referring to? 

Mr. LODGE. I am speaking now of the amendment in para- 
graph 297, page 88, dealing with the question of stockings. I 
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say that I think the Senator has figures there to show that for 
the heavy stockings some protection is given, but with the same 
kind of stockings of light weight the reverse is true. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think the same principle applies to hose that 
applies to knitted underwear. It was my purpose to call the 
attention of the Committee on Finance to the same lack of logic 
in the rate on knitted wear in paragraph 300. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well; then I will let it go until that 
paragraph is reached. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT., The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to say at this point that 
it is probable that a little Jater an amendment will be offered 
to this paragraph, following the amendment just agreed to, with 
a view to covering woolen gloves as woolen hose are covered in 
this paragraph. That amendment is not proposed now, however. 
I am merely stating that the probability is that it will be 
offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would take them out of paragraph 300, 
in which they now fall? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. The same principle is involved in paragraph 
300. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Missouri would take out the articles for which the Senator from 
Connecticut has the figures and put then in here, where I sup- 
pose they belong, because it is the combination of dozens and 
weight that makes the difficulty. 

Mr. McLEAN. Do I understand from the Senator from Mis- 
souri that the committee will consider that the same principle 
is involved in paragraph 3007 

Mr. STONE. Yes. As I understand, woolen gloves would 
fall under the 35 per cent duty provided in paragraph 300. If 
they should be classified specially in paragraph 297, with a defi- 
nite rate applying to them, of course it would take them out of 
paragraph 300, since they would be specially provided for. 

Mr. McLEAN. I simply wish to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that the same principle applies equally to 
the kuitted underwear, the lighter weights receiving no pro- 
tection at all under the flat rate of 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. STONE. That is another question. I was merely advis- 
ing the Senate that a particular amendment probably would be 
proposed. Of course we can take it up when we reach it. 

Mr. MCLEAN. If the Senator says he will take under con- 
sideration all the products involved in that section, I have noth- 
ing more to say. Otherwise, I should like to call the attention 
of the committee to the matter. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know what the Senator means by tak- 
ing them under consideration. The committee has had them 
under consideration. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will explain to the Senator what I mean. 
Perhaps I may as well do it now as later. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator wish to address himself now 
to paragraph 300? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Paragraph 300; yes. 

Mr. SLONE. Why not wait until we get to it? 

Mr. MeLEAN. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 298, page 88, line 16, after the word “ Blankets,” to 
insert “not specially provided for in this section,” so as to read: 

298. Blankets not specially provided for in this section, and flannels, 
composed wholly or in chief value of wool, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 298, page 88, line 18, 
after the words “ad yalorem,” to strike out “ flannels composed 
wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at above 50 cents per 
pound, 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor in charge of this part of the bill the reason for striking out 
the end of that paragraph, which, in effect, gives flannels valued 
at over 50 cents per pound 25 per cent duty, whereas similar 
woolen goods are given 85 per cent duty. In the very next 
paragraph women’s and children’s dress goods are given a duty 
of 35 per cent and woolen cloths generally are given a duty of 
35 per cent. 

Many of these flannels costing over 50 cents a pound are 
exactly similar to the women’s dress goods, except that they 
have been napped a little; and in many cases the napping is so 
slight that it is almost impossible to determine whether the 
piece of goods is a flannel or otherwise. It seems to me, with- 
out meaning to question in any way the thoroughness of the 
committee's research, that they scarcely could have been thor- 
oughly posted in all the great variety of fabrics that will be 


affected by this change, and that will be put upon an entirely 
different footing from other similar goods. 

I have here a number of samples that are very interesting as 
illustrating that point; and I really should like to know just 
what the committee had in mind when they made the change. 

Mr. STONE. The committee had this in mind: Flannels are 
in universal use as articles of comfort and necessity, and be- 
cause they are articles necessary to comfort we felt that a duty 
of 25 per cent ad valorem was a sufficient duty to be levied upon 
them. We have put on the free list blankets valued at less than 
40 cents a pound, and we felt that as a revenue duty this was 
sufficient. 

I have not considered the matter at all from a protective 
point of view as far as I am concerned. So far as my poor 
labor goes, I have not been engaged in making a protective 
tariff, but a revenue tariff, as I understand. But even from the 
protective standpoint, I should say that the duty left here is 
adequate. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator in his remarks speaks of these 
goods as though they partook of the nature of blankets. I think 
if he will glance eyen for a second at the fabrics I have here 
he will see—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
I suppose we did not have those exact samples before us, but 
we had numerous samples of like kind. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly the Senator does not think there is 
any relation between a blanket and that very delicate and fine 
piece of dress goods [exhibiting sample]. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I do not think blankets are made of that 
flannel; but I think those flannels keep people warm in the 
winter when they are going about, as blankets keep them warm 
in the winter when they are in bed. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is entirely true of every piece of cloth 
in the entire schedule. What I am trying to point out to the 
Senator is that under this bill whereas he puts on one piece of 
cloth that keeps people warm, men’s wear goods, a duty of 35 
per cent, and he puts on another piece of cloth that keeps 
women warm, women’s dress goods, in the very next paragraph, 
a duty of 85 per cent, in the case of all these exactly similar 
pieces of goods, which, if they had not happened to be put 
through a napping machine for the purpose of giving them a 
rough face, would also pay a duty of 35 per cent, because that 
additional labor has been put upon them, he puts a duty of 
only 25 per cent upon them, and gives as a reason that the 
revenue is not needed; but he does not say why if it is not 
needed in one case it is needed in the other exactly comparative 
case. Now he speaks about these things as though they were 
blankets. 

Mr. STONE. No; I did not. The Senator is too much ac- 

customed to saying offensive things of that kind. 
- Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri is 
not entirely free from the charge of saying offensive things. 
I have a very distinct recollection of a case very recently when 
he went out of his way to say them. I wish to say that if stat- 
ing the facts hurts the Senator's sensitive feelings, I can not 
help it. I should think he would be sensitive. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator always provokes the retorts to 
which he now objects. If he would behave himself, perhaps 
he would not have so much occasion to be chastised. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will not go into the relative habits of the 
Senator from Missouri and myself. 

We were discussing the question of whether the Senator did 
or did not use an expression from which it could be fairly in- 
ferred that he had blankets in mind. I may haye misunder- 
stood him. I can only say that that was the inference which 
I drew from it. 

Of course, I know the Senator has at his back the votes 
necessary to make this change, but I feit that I could not let 
the matter go by without pointing out the relative injustice of 
it. I am not talking about whether he is making a protective 
tariff or what kind of a tariff it is; but at all events, whatever 
principle it is made upon, it ought to be a consistent tariff. 
What I have particularly in mind, which I think is perfectly 
evident to anybody who will examine these fabrics, is that, so 
far as that particular amendment goes, it is not consistent. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, let us have a vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say that, in my 
judgment, it is absolutely consistent. Of course, if we were 
making a tariff for protection, then the rule of consistency 
would be different from the rulé of consistency when you are 
making a tariff for revenue on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, a tariff to relieve the people from unnecessary burdens 
upon the essential things of life. 

Mr. President, there are no two articles manufactured in this 
country that are so essential to the comfort and the health of 
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people as blankets and flannels. The Senator has very well 
said the blanket is to keep people warm at night. There is 
absolutely no substitute for it. The flannel is essential to keep 
people warm during the day. In making this tariff we consid- 
ered that fact. 

It was not necessary that we should make the tariff upon 
blankets and flannels identical with the tariff upon ready-made 
clothing. There is nothing in the theory of a tariff for revenue 
which requires that sort of consistency. We considered in the 
question of consistency the question of revenue and the question 
of the necessity of the people. 

If you consider it from the standpoint of consistency, apply- 
ing the protection theory, I notice here that the average ad 
valorem duty imposed by the present law upon ready-made 
clothing is somewhat higher than that imposed upon blankets. 

I discover that in 1910 the average was 81.33 per cent on 
ready-made clothing and in 1912 79.56 per cent on ready-made 
clothing, while the tariff upon blankets in 1912 was only 72.69 
per cent. But that, I say, is unimportant from our standpoint. 

If the Senator will look at the revenue derived from these two 
articles under the present law he will see another reason why 
we saw fit to make a heavier reduction in the duty on blankets 
than in the duty on ready-made clothing. As I said, they are 
very nearly the same under the present law, though a little 
higher, about 7 points higher, on ready-made clothing than on 
blankets. If the Senator will examine the bracket under the 
head of blankets he will discover that last year under the pres- 
ent rate of duty there was imported into this country only 
$52,000 worth of blankets, and the revenue received by the Gov- 
ernment was only $37,000. It was a prohibitive duty in effect. 
He will discover in the next bracket, under the head of flannels, 
that the amount of importations last year was only $128,000 
worth, and the Government realized only $120,000 in revenue. 
If he will examine the bracket with reference to ready-made 
clothing, however, he will discover that last year under the 
duties now imposed the importations amounted to $2,191,000 
and the revenue received was $1,742,000. 

Therefore, from the revenue standpoint, we ‘did not see the 
same necessity for a heavy cut in the duty on clothing that we 
saw in the duty on blankets, because the one was prohibitive 
and the other was not; the one yielded considerable revenue 
and the other practically none. We have so adjusted these 
duties that they will in our judgment produce revenue to the 
Government, as well as give the people of this country two of 
the prime necessaries of health, comfort, and happiness at a 
cheaper rate. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am very glad to know the reasons why in 
the Senator’s mind the duty was changed upon blankets. But 
the Senator perhaps misunderstands the situation I have pre- 
sented. I have not said a single word about the duty upon 
blankets. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I spoke of blankets and flannels, and I 
understood the Senator to be speaking about the paragraph on 
blankets and flannels. They are both in the same paragraph 
and at the same rate of duty. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What I have been trying to call to the 
Senator’s attention was that a large number of the flannel 
fabrics that cost more than 50 cents a pound have no relation 
to blankets at all. If my inference from the Senator’s remarks 
was correct that he was speaking of flannels used as underwear, 
then those fabries have no relation to flannels of that kind. 
They are neither blankets for keeping people warm at night 
nor underwear for keeping them warm in the daytime. They 
are dress goods, outside garments, exactly the same as are de- 
scribed in the next paragraph as women’s and children’s dress 
goods, except that they have been put through a napping 
machine and have a little different face. 

So far as I understand, however, the Senator is not inter- 
ested in the protective features of the bill and he is discussing 
it from a revenue standpoint. But if that fabric had not been 
put through a napping machine it would have been no more nor 
less apt to be imported than though it had been, and the revenue 
from it would be a duty of 35 per cent. But when the duty 
is 35 per cent in one case and 25 per cent in the other, mani- 
festly we will not get the same revenue from the fabric as 
though it paid the 35 per cent of all its sister fabrics. 

I do not care to continue the discussion further. I think I 
have expressed 

Mr. SIMMONS, Neither do I. Let us aave a vote. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think I have explained the situation. I 
will say that from the protective standpoint it is one that is of 
great interest to several of the mills in my section of the coun- 
try. They do not understand why this one particular fabric 


that in all the considerations of this bill up to the time it came 
here have been put upon a parity with other fabrics of the 
same kind should be singled out 


this instance, I felt my- 


self that it was due probably to some little misunderstanding 
of the character of goods that were affected, and I can not say 
that my mind has been entirely disabused of that idea from 
the explanations which have been given about it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, if I understood the Senator 
from North Carolina, he was making a comparison between the 
item in paragraphs 297 and 298 and 800. He had reference to 
ready-made clothing. The thing that struck me as inconsistent 
in the comparison between paragraphs 298 and 299 was in the 
oe enne the duty is 25 per cent evidently upon the same kind 
of cloth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am speaking of paragraph 300 and para- 
e e ee I did not mention paragraph 299. The figures I 
quoted—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I know the Senator did not, and that is 
why I thought the Senators were not discussing the same item. 

In the one case the duty is 25 per cent and in the other case 
it is 35 per cent. I am not familiar enough with it to see why 
ac should be that difference on practically the same class of 
goods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand the Senator. Does he 
say the rate in paragraph 299 is different from that in para- 
graph 300? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; I am not talking about paragraph 300 
at all. I am talking about paragraphs 298 and 299. 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand it, the flannels in the portion 
stricken out by the committee will be made from dress goods in 
the main. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is the way I understand it. They repre- 
sent some of the finest and most delicate of the products of the 
woolen industry. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly; and those dress goods are put at 35 
per cent ad valorem, and this particular kind of flannel is put at 
25 per cent. 

Mr. LIPPITT. This particular kind of dress goods is put at 
25 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator certainly understands that para- 
graph 298 has reference only to the material and paragraph 299 
to made-up goods. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly not. ` 

Mr. LODGE. Paragraph 299 is not made-up goods. f 

Mr. LIPPITT. Paragraph 299 applies to these very fabrics, 
unless they have been napped. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg pardon. 

Mr. LODGE. But the point is that dress goods of a certain 
kind are put 10 per cent lower than dress goods of another kind. 
The House had it arranged properly, so far as the classification 


goes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 300, page 89, line 6, 
after the word “ wool,” to insert “or of wool and india rubber,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

800, Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of ev 
9 including shawls whether knitted or woven, and knitted arti- 
cles of every description made up or manufactured wholly or in part, 
and not specially provided for in this section, composed wholly or in 
ehief value of wool, or of wool and india rubber, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LODGE. Before the amendment is disposed of I wish 
to call attention to one item that is included in it under the 
the term “articles of wearing apparel of every description.” 
Under that clause what are known as wool hats under the 
previous law have a duty of 44 cents a pound and 60 per cent 
ad valorem, making an equivalent ad valorem of 82 per cent. 
That has been cut down from 82 to 35. Under that 82 44 per 
cent, which was the equivalent, in the year 1912 there were 
87,675 pounds imported as against 9.616 pounds in 1907, the 
importation rising very rapidly under the present duty. The 
work is largely handwork. We have to compete with longer 
hours abroad, child labor, and also with the difficulty of the 
short season. This reduction is destructive to this industry, 
which is carried on by small concerns. ‘There are no large 
concerns in it. They are all small concerns, and they have had 
a very hard struggle under the present rate. 

I merely desire to call attention to this particular injury, 
as there are some small factories of that kind in my State, and 
to ask that a fuller statement, which I hold in my hand, may, 
be printed with what I have just said in regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, that will 
be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

7 New York, May 17, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY CA: 


BOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: We desire to record our protest against paragraph 300 of 
Schedule K of the proposed new tariff act—which replaces paragraph 
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382 of the present schedule the effect of which is to reduce the tarif. 
duty on wool hats and wool-hat bodies, finished or partly so, from a 
specific duty of 44 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem to a flat 
ad valorem duty of 55 per cent. 

Under the present tariff, which was equivalent in the fiscal year 1912 
to 82.44 per cent ad valorem (Report of Department of Commerce and 
Labor, No. 15, p. 61), the number of wool hats entered for consumption 
during the year ending June 30, 1912, more than trebled the number 
entered for consumption during the previous fiscal year. 

The following statement of importations is taken from the reports 
on commerce and navigation and the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, showing the following importations of wool hats from 1907 up 
to and ineluding the fiseal year 1912: 


The foreign manufacturer, by reason of his chea labor, notwith- 
standing the present duty, is able to compete im market with the 
product of our own 18. 

The fie duty of 44 cents a pn on tħe wool hats imported 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, was equivalent to 22.44 
per cent ad valorem. (Report of Department of Commerce and Labor.) 

The free-wool provision of the pending tariff act would offset this 
equivalent and justify a reduction of the tariff on wool hats to a 60 
per cent ad valorem basis, but it is proposed, without any corresponding 
offset or equivalent, to cut this duty to 35 per cent ad valorem, 

The industry can not survive the reduction. 

Approximately 41 per cent of the factory cost of the typical wool 
hat is made up of direct and indirect labor cost. The division of fac- 
tory costs is approximately as follows: P t 

er cent. 


26 


costs 
The work upon the wool hat is largely handwork. 
0 


Much of the rough 
labor of hat making abroad is performed by women and is of a char- 
acter which compels them to work in steam and dust and wet, which 
would not be tolerated in this country- 

The hours of labor in Italy, Germany, and England in the hat indus- 
try are very much 8 n in this country, and child labor is 
prevalent, especially in Italy, where the largest wool factories in the 
world are situated. 

In the States in this country in which hat factories are situated 16 
years is the allowed age, with many other limitations as to age and 
e dings of th 1 loved 

e whole eo ng and surroundings o e people emp 
in „ work in this country is vastly superior to that which 
prevails abroad. 

Under existing conditions the American manufacturer has been con- 
fined to the American market, whereas the foreign manufacturer has 
frecly competed in the markets of the world. 

Climatic conditions in: this country make a very short season for the 
sale of wool hats, with the co uence that to maintain a plant and 
organization on any basis, it has been necessary and is the custom to 
aecumulate between seasons a considerable stock in process of manu- 
facture, hat bodies partly finished, left only to be modeled or blocked 
or finished and trimmed to meet the requirements of a succceding 


season. 

It would impose an unreasonable hardship and injustice upon manu- 
facturers to have the tariff law go into fate effect without an 
opportunity to dispose of this surplus accumulation and to readjust 
factory operations to the new tariff conditions. 

The wool-hat industry in this country Is conducted by individuals, 
firms, or corporations, none of whom have becn formed by consolidation 
or merger with any other concerns heretofore existing. corpora- 
tions as exist are either family affairs or concerns organized by local 
ponen rare in towns where they are located. The competition is genu- 

e and keen. 

We urge, therefore, that you will use your best efforts to obtain the 
modification of paragraph 305 to provide for the 50 per aot ad valorem 
duty, and that in any event in good faith and fair tment to Ameri- 
can manufacturers t time in which the new tariff is to take effect 
shall allow at least a period of six months for clearances and read- 


Justme EMMONS Bros. Co., 
M. Exons, President. 
Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stoner] is absent, and if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will kindly give me his attention I will endeavor to ex- 
plain to him what is considered by the knit-goods manufacturers 
to be a great injustice in this 35 per cent ad valorem duty upon 
knitted underwear. I have here a comparative statement of the 
cost in this country and in France and England with regard to 
knitted underwear. Perhaps I can best explain the point by 
reading to the Senator a comparison of the cost and the effect 
of a fiat duty with regard to the cost per dozen. In France on, 
say, style 100, size 40, weight 4 pounds per dozen, cost $4 per 
dozen, the duty would be $1.40, which would make the total cost 
of the light-weight underwear $5.45 abroad. In this country the 
cost is $7.24 per dozen. When you come to the heavy weights, 
taking 11 pounds per dozen, the foreign cost would be $17.13, the 
duty $5.99, making the total cost $23.12. The American cost is 
$20.22. Here you will see that there is an adequate protection. 
But no consideration whatever is paid to the fact that the labor 
cost in the construction of both the light and heavy weights is 
practically the same, Consequently the ad valorem flat rate of 
85 per cent upon light weight furnishes no protection at all. 


mt. 
Yours, very truly, 


I will ask to have this statement put in the Recorp in order 


: that the committee may take notice of it if they desire to do so. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Comparative costs under proposed Wilson tarijf bill between foreign and 
American made men's knit underwear manufactured from worsted and 
worsted merino yarns. 


The above figures as to the 
ments mentioned were obtaine 


resent foreign cost on the four gar- 
from ai la rter of foreign 

goods and are prices which prevailed in January, 1913. In fi 
the cost of these four garmen if made in America under the present 
cest of labor, the price of wool was figured on a free-wool basis. The 
above figures show on their face that the proposed Wilson-Underwood 
bill is not Sirr on shtoi goods could not be made in this 
ea 


country, whereas oods. have a fair protection on them, 
providing the duty of 35 per ent was actually collected. 
Mr. MCLEAN. I will not offer an amendment at this time, but 


unless a change is made I shall offer an amendment when the 
bill is in the Senate. I want to say te the Senator from North 
Carolina that I ‘ask it for precisely the same reason that he 
asked to have the tariff raised on lumber in 1909. He was 
then, as now, in favor of a tariff for revenue only, and in the 
debate preceding the fixing of a rate on lumber on April 30, 
1909, the Senater from North Carolina used the following lan- 
guage: 

The bit under eonsideration reduces the = upon rough lumber— 


at ip to the lumber industry and the 
which this industry is conducted by 
Canada for this product. 

I ask the Committee on Finance to put a reasonable pro- 
tective duty on these goods, because it is a great industry in 
my State; in the first place, because of the revenue that the 
Government would derive by it, and, in the next place, because 
it will not increase the price of the article to the consumer, as 
stated by the Senator from North Carolina in his opposition to 
lowering the rate on lumber; and, thirdly, because unless a 
reasonable protective duty is placed upon this article it will 
greatly enlarge the market zone for foreign products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Connecticut to the fact that under the 
present law, as is shown by imports entered for consumption 
for the year ending June 30. 1912, on knit fabries, not wearing 
apparel, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound the quantity 
imported last year was 114 pounds, the value was $4, and the 
revenue $5.79. The rate of duty was 144.75. Of knit fabrics 
valued at above 40 and not above 70 cents per pound, the 
quantity imported was 1,007 pounds, valued at $658. The 
duties collected amounted to $772.08, at an ad valorem duty of 
117.44 per cent. Valued above 70 cents per pound the impor- 
tations were 7,780 pounds, valued at 58.428, revenue $8,058.60; 
average ad valorem equivalent, 95.62. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am aware of those figures. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know, Mr. President, what is the 
difference in the cost of producing this article here and abroad. 
I have not igvestigated that. We have not been trying to bal- 
ance the difference in labor cost here and abroad because we 
were not trying to make a protective bill. But I imagine that 
in all the statements we have heard here about the labor cost 
abroad and the labor cost here are predicated upon the wages 
paid abroad and the wages paid here. I have made some in- 
vestigation as to that, and I find that in this country the labor 
cost of a product does not always depend upon the amount of 
wages paid, because there is frequently very little relation be- 
tween the amount of wages per diem per man and the labor 
eost of a product. 

That is true in agriculture and that is true in manufacturing. 
Farmers paying the same price for labor find at the end of the 
year that their crops kave cost entirely different amounts per 
unit. One factory paying the same labor cost finds that the 
labor cost of its product is more than that of another in this 
country. And so in Europe the amount of wages paid per diem 
per man does not measure the labor cost of the article. 
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Mr. MCLEAN. 
he has my point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to enter into any debate. I 
was just saying that as incidental to the statement that we had 
not considered the labor cost in making up this bill. We have 
not sought to adjust duties upon that basis. 

Mr. McLEAN. If it is the purpose of the Senator to give 
protection to heavyweight goods and to remove protection from 
lightweight goods, I haye nothing more to say. I was calling 
attention to the fact that it stands to reason 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, where you adopt a tariff 
system to apply to different weights and the one is more valu- 
able than the other the ad valorem catches it as a rule. 

Mr. McLIAN. But the labor cost is practically the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know as to that. I stated to the 
Senator that I had not made any investigation about the labor 
cost, and we have not framed this bill upon that basis. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it is safe to assume that the labor cost 
would be substantially the same in a lightweight garment as in 
a heavyweight garment, but no consideration at all is taken of 
added value because of the material. Why not fix it so that it 
will bear some semblance of justice? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands perfectly well 
that if there is an added value to a thing, if it is dutiable ad 
valorem, then the ad valorem takes up and catches that addi- 
tional value. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is precisely the point that I am trying 
to impress upon the Senator. The rate as fixed—35 per cent— 
does give adequate protection to the heavier weights. The very 
fact that the value is added appreciates the effect of the ad 
yalorem duty, and the protection is sufficient. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, the Senator from Connecticut is talk- 
ing about protection. He says one gives adequate protection 
and the other does not give adequate protection. I have stated 
to the Senator that we were not trying to give protection in the 
duties that we impose here. 

Mr. MeLEAN. If it is the purpose of the committee to ex- 
pose one product to competition from precisely the same mill 
and to give to the other protection, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, Mr. President, our position does not 
involve that, as explained by me repeatedly this morning. 

Mr. MCLEAN. That is the effect of this rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not care to go into it again. 

The Senator from Connecticut has referred to my position 
upon lumber, and in the very beginning of this debate the Sena- 
tor from Pennsyyania referred to my position upon lumber. I 
stated then, and I want to state again, that if the Senator from 
Connecticut and other Senators will read all I said upon that 
occasion, they will find that my contention was that under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law heavy protective duties were levied 
and maintained upon nearly all of the things that enter into 
the cost of production of lumber—upon the ax and the saw 
with which the tree is felled, upon the carriage with which the 
log is hauled, upon the iron and steel rail and the engine of the 
logging road with which it is transported to the mill, upon the 
machinery in the mill with which it is sawed into boards, upon 
the tin and the sheet iron in the drying kilns; and my conten- 
tion was that these protective duties imposed by the Payne- 
Aldrich law were a burden and a charge upon the cost of man- 
ufacturing lumber, and that the manufacturer of lumber should 
at least be given a rate that would recoup him for the addi- 
tional cost upon his product imposed by the high duties upon 
the things that enter into its production. 

That was my contention then, and that is my contention now. 
I said then, “If you will reduce the duties upon the products 
that enter into the cost of producing lumber, if you will take 
the duty off of them, then I will vote for free lumber, and do 
it gladly.” 

Mr. President, this bill has done practically the very things 
which I said if done when we were considering the Payne- 
Aldrich bill I would vote for free lumber. I wish to say again 
that, in view of that fact, I am going to vote and I have voted 
for free lumber, and I have done it with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina to the fact that the President of 
the United States, on the Sth day of April, 1913, addressed 
Congress and said: 

It would be unwise to move toward this end headlong, with reckless 
haste or with strokes that cut at the very roots of what has grown up 
amongst us by long process and at our own invitation. It does not 
alter a thing to upset it and break it and deprive it of a chance to 
change. It destroys it. We must make changes in our fiscal laws, in 
our fiscal system, whose object is development, a more free and whole- 
some development, not revolution or upset or confusion. 

Mr. President, it was said repeatedly by the President and by 
the leaders of his party in the campaign that the intention of 


If the Senator will pardon me, I do not think 


shis party, if given power, would be to revise the tariff so as 


not to injure a single legitimate industry, and that those who 
were attempting to make the people of this country apprebensive 
that any legitimate industry which, in the language of the Presi- 
dent, had grown up according to our own invitation and under 
our own laws would be injured was an improper attempt on the 
part of Republicans to distort and misrepresent his position and 
that of his party. 

Now, the Senator from North Carolina, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, stands on the floor of 
the United States Senate and says that in the make-up of this 
bill there has been no attempt whatever to even ascertain the 
difference between the cost of production here and abroad; that 
there has been no attempt to incorporate a single protective fea- 
ture in this entire bill; that there has been no attempt to pro- 
tect any industry that has grown up in this country for the last 
40 years under the invitation provided by the laws of the coun- 
try, the acts of Congress; and that instead of abiding by what 
the President said in his solemn message to this Congress within 
four months, of not proceeding to destroy anything, but to make 
the changes in the fiscal policy of this Government gradual, so 
that things might be developed and not be upset and reduced to 
confusion, they boldly state that their intention is to destroy 
at one swoop the entire system of protection. 

If the Democratic Party can consistently claim that this is a 
wise, discreet, and conservative policy, intended simply to read- 
just inconsistencies in the existing law, so as not to injure a 
single legitimate industry, they can turn a more complete som- 
ersault than any political party has even succeeded in doing in 
this country and still retain power. 

Mr. THOMAS. And land on their feet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have stated that we were 
not making a protective bill. I had not supposed the Senators 
on the other side thought we were making a protective bill. I 
had supposed that they had been assailing this bill on the 
ground that it was not a protective measure. To say that we 
have not considered the conditions of an industry would be to 
say what is not true with reference to the bill. We have con- 
sidered the conditions of industry, but we have not considered 
these conditions with the view of making a protective measure 
on the basis of cost of production. 

Mr. President, so far as the President of the United States is 
concerned, he does not need any defense from me or from any 
other Senator on this side of the Chamber. There has never 
been a President of these United States, with the possible ex- 
ception of one, that the people of this country were so strongly 
behind as the present Chief Executive of this Nation. $ 

There has never been a man in the White House who enjoyed 
more fully and more completely the confidence of the people of 
this country with respect to his ability, to his patriotism, and 
to his honesty of purpose. 

The President of the United States has on various and sundry 
occasions stated his position with reference to tariff legislation 
and has made himself perfectly clear. He has not apologized; 
he has not modified nor retracted anything he has stated. The 
President of the United States regards, as I happen to know, 
the bill now pending before the Senate as a fair, just, and full 
interpretation and expression of his position with reference to 
the tariff. That being so, Mr. President, I am content; and I 
am satisfied that Senators on the other side will not be able to 
show that the President bas been at any point inconsistent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I did not say that the 
committee or any member thereof had said that they had not 
considered the industries of this country in the make-up of this 
bill. So the Senator has set up a man of straw and valiantly 
conquered him, more or less irreleyantly, in my opinion. What 
I did say was that I understood the Senator to say, not only’ 
to-day but upon a previous occasion, that in the make-up of 
this bill the majority had not given any consideration whatever 
to the difference in the cost of production of a commodity in 
this country and abroad; that their intention was not to 
equalize the cost of production between an article made in this 
country and one made abroad nor to equalize the wages paid 
to labor, but that their contentlon—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The result would be a protection bill if we 
tried to do that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Exactly; I have not misunderstood the 
Senator; he boldly reaffirms what I have stated he said, and 
which he did not deny. He says that he has made no attempt 
to make this a protective bill in any respect. 

I have not criticized the President of the United States. The 
Senator has pronounced a glowing panegyric upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I will, however, say, now that the 
Senator has called attention to the matter, that if the President 
of the United States approves this bill after what he said in his 
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message to this Congress on the Sth day of April the Presiđent 
of the United States has turned just as complete a somersault 
as have the members of his party; but I have no doubt that, 
with his usually successful and compulsory seduetiveness, he 
will have the entire majority, both in this branch and in the 
other, trailing submissively in his rear, and that they will be 
pleased upon this, as upon all other occasions, to give each 
other complete absolution and to pass bouquets and various 
flowers to each other until, finally, after the people have had 
one more chance to express their opinion upon this concoction 
of absurdities and inconsistencies, there will be placed a little 
wreath of lilies of the valley upon the corpse which will be 
interred three years from now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I only wish to say, in reply 
to the Senator, that not only the President, in my judgment, 
approves this bill as a fair interpretation of his position and 
of the Democratic position, but I think when the Senator from 
Connecticut lays up to his soul the unction that this bill is not 
satisfactory to the people of this country and that they will at 
some early day, as soon as they haye an opportunity, express 
their disapproval and condemnation of it, the Senator is exceed- 
ingly blind to the actual situation in the country. 

I am myself as thoroughly convinced that the people of this 
country are to-day more strongly behind this bill and that, 
taking them as a whole, it comes nearer giving general satis- 
faction to the people of this country than any other tariff bill 
that has ever been framed or presented to a Congress by any 
party since the foundation of the Government, with the excep- 
tion of the Walker tariff bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before it has taken effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber said early in the beginning of this discussion that we 
were going to have a panic as the result of this bill. That was 
following upon the heels of the argument that has been made 
for nearly a quarter of a century that we had a panic in 1893 
because of the anticipated passage of a Democratic tariff bill 
that did not become a law until a year after the panic began, 
and Senators have said that we were to have a repetition of that 
condition this year, and they have been waiting from day to day 
ever since this bill was introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the solid backing of the Democratic membership 
of that body behind it, for business disturbance and then a 
panic. From day to day they have prediged that it would 
come, while every day the conditions in the country have grown 
better and better, until to-day, with only a few weeks before this 
tariff bill goes into effect, there is a condition of prosperity in 
this country that we have not witnessed in any time in recent 
years. There is not a cloud upon the horizon; there is not a 
responsible business man not interested in the tariff and trying 
to bring about some increase in duty who does not agree that 
the country, notwithstanding this bill is about to go into effect, 
is upon a sound and safe industrial, commercial, financial, and 
economic basis. 

If we had a panic one year before the Wilson bill was 
passed in anticipation of it, then I want to ask Senators, if 
this bill is going to produce a panic, why has that panic been 
so long delayed, and how do they explain the fact we are now 
after months of discussion about to enter upon a new tariff sys- 
tem with no sign of panic, greatly to the disappointment and 
chagrin of some Senators on the other side of this Chamber? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator need not, be- 
cause we are considering Schedule K, go “ woolgathering” in 
any such manner as he has been doing in the last few moments. 
I never have said to the Senate or to anybody else that we 
were going to have a panic as the result of the passage of 
this bill. f 

Mr. MCLEAN. I plead not guilty. 

Mr. BRANDEGEH. I do think that the glowing conditions 
of prosperity which the Senator has so ably and truthfully pic- 
tured as haying existed when the people made the mistake of 
putting him and his friends into power last November, and 
which, as the Senator has now borne testimony, exists right 
down to this minute—I think that that is the greatest tribate 
to the wisdom and the excellence of the laws under which 
the country has lived under the administration of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator let me add, and it is con- 
clusive evidence that the people have no fear of this bill? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator states that 
no panic has been produced, althongh this bill impends over 
the prosperity of the country like a cloud. The Senator and 
his friends have been saying for weeks that “the interests” 
were in a conspiracy to produce a “panic for the purpose of dis- 
crediting this bill, . 
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Of course it was absurd, as a great many of their statements 
are absurd, about the intention of the interests to pull down the 
temple about their own ears. Instead of trying to produce a 
panic, everybody is talking as cheerfylly as he can for the pur- 
pose of warding off as much as possible of the baleful conse- 
quences that are bound to come upon the country. The people 
who have their notes in the bank to pay for their stecks of 
goods are trying to prevent any panic which would result in 
calling their loans. Everybody who is stocked up with goods 
is trying to whistle as he passes through the umbrageous shade 
of this impending horror, and to cheer himself up, so that at 
least he will gain time enough to work off upon the public a 
portion of the product which he has manufactured with the say- 
ings of his business before the floodgates and the bonded ware- 
houses are opened and foreign goods made by cheap labor are 
dumped upon him in competition in the market where he has 
produced his goods at higher prices, better wages, and upon 
American standards of living. 

I do not want any panic, and my party does not want any 
panic, We have not provided any panic at all. The country is 
prosperous to-day. I congratulate the Senate and the country 
upon the fact that we have the testimony of the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance embalmed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, so that if this bill, when put into operation, does not 
produce conditions which the country will say are an improve- 
ment upon existing conditions—which, from the Senator’s state- 
ments, I should judge were about as good as we had a right 
to anticipate—the people of the country can then turn back to 
the words the Senator has to-day uttered and contrast their 
condition then with their condition now as testified to upon the 
highest Democratic authority and see how much they owe to 
the Democratic Party and whether it has justified the tem- 
porary lease of minority power which has been accidentally 
conferred upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the picture just painted by the 
Senator from North Carolina of the wonderful prosperity that 
is to follow the enactment of this bill into law reminded me of 
what took place when the Wilson bill was under consideration. 
I wish to call his attention to the remarks made by Hon. 
William M. Springer in the House of Representatives when 
that bill was before that body. This was the prophecy then 
made: 

Pass this bill and thousands of feet heretofore bare and thousands 
of limbs heretofore naked or covered with rags will be clothed in suit- 
able garments; and the condition of all the people will be improved. 
It will e employment to 50,000 more operatives in woolen mills; 
it will increase the demand for wool, and prises wiil inerease; and 
with increased demand for labor, wages increase. Those who 
favor its passage may be assured that they have done something to 
promote the general weal, something— 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

That is almost as pretty a picture as the Senator from North 
Carolina painted this morning as to what we may expect in 
the way of prosperity in this country upon the passage of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
makes a very dire prophecy about the future of the Democratic 
Party. He proceeded to bury us in three years, I believe, and 
he was kind enough to put some lilies of the valley upon our 
graves. 

The Senator having attended such a sad and disastrous 
political funeral last November, his mind naturally turns to 
grayes and to flowers and to funerals. But I wish to say to 
the Senator that if the Democratic Party does suffer the mis- 
fortune of going to the graveyard of which he has spoken, we 
shall at least be buried in States larger than Vermont and 
Utah. 

I take with a grain of salt all of this assault upon the Demo- 
cratic Party about a failure to keep its promise to the people 
and about a betrayal of the people when it comes from one who 
was himself guilty, with his party, of the greatest betrayal 
known to the history of American politics; that of the passage 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill; a betrayal so great that it destroyed 
his party and left it with two little States as the only evidences 
that it ever did exist. 

Of course the Senator does not want any panic. Of course all 
these utterances made by the distinguished Senators who have 
just spoken and by other Senators upon that side, telling us of 
failures and of lockouts, are for the purpose only of helping the 
prosperity of the American people. But the Senator will find 
out that when this bill is passed the country will continue to 
enjoy even greater prosperity than it now enjoys and that the 
party to which he belongs can be buried in a State eyen smaller 
than Utah at the next presidential election. The Democratic 
Party is keeping the faith and fulfilling its platform promises 
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upon which we triumphed, and we shall appeal without fear and 
in full confidence to the American people upon our record here; 
and that appeal, in my judgment, will find triumphant vindica- 
tion and approval at their hands. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Kentucky has exceeded even the iridescent dream read by the 
Senator from Utah as dreamed by the Hon. Mr. Springer on a 
previous occasion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I simply rise to say that I do 
not know what started this filibuster, but I am not in sympathy 
with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. STONE. Let us proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment in line 6, which has already been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 301, on page 89, as follows: 

801. Webbings. suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, bindings, cords, 
cords and tassels, and ribbons; any of the foregoing made of wool or of 
which wool or wool and india rubber are the componen? materials of 
chief value, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 301, page 89, line 8, before the 
word “beltings,” it is proposed to insert the word “belts”; 
also, in line 11, after the word “ value,” it is proposed to insert 
“and not specially provided for in this section,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

301, Webbings, suspenders, braces, bandings, belts, beltings, bindings. 
cords, cords and tassels, and ribbons; any of the foregoing made of 
wool or of which wool or wool and india rubber are the component 
materials of chief value, and not specially provided for in this section, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 302, page 89, line 15, after the word “ description,” 
to insert “not specially provided for in this section,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


302. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, figured or 
plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, not 
specially provided for in this section, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to the end of paragraph 309, on page 90. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to para- 
graph 309 in the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of paragraph 
309, as printed in the bill, and to insert: 

309. Oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, and similar rugs, and 
earpets of every description woven whole for rooms, the value of which 
exceeds 30 cents per square foot, 50 per cent ad valorem; when valued 
at 30 cents per square foot and under the same duty shall be assessed 
as that which applies to the same or similar grades of carpets, plus 5 
per cent ad yalorem. k = 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in brief 
what is the effect of the proposed amendment? Does it raise the 
duty or lower it? 

Mr. STONE. It lowers it. The general effect is to lower the 
duty. To answer the Senator more specifically, it leaves the 
duty as it appears in the text of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Does it raise the duty as to any of the 
grades included under it? 

Mr. STONE. I was going to say that on whole-woven carpets 
valued at more than 30 cents per square foot the duty is left at 
50 per cent ad valorem, just as in the printed paragraph. On 
like carpets valued at less than 30 cents per square foot the 
duty is reduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 311, page 90, line 13, after the word “ wool,” to strike 
out flax,“ and in line 14, after the words part of,“ to strike 
out “any” and insert “either,” so as to maké the paragraph 
read: 
jj ot racially DEIA fox te tls sections AA 
mats, matting, and rugs of cotton, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 312, page 90, line 19, 
before the word “wholly,” to strike out “made” and insert 
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“composed,” and in the same line, after the word “ in,” fo strike 
out “part” and insert “chief value,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

312. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bed sides, art 
Squares, and other portions of carpets or carpeting, composed wholly or 
in chief value of wool, and not specially provided for in this section, 
shall be subjected to the rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or car- 
peting of like character or description. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, to strike out paragraph 
314, in the following words: 

814. Hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and all 
hair on the skin of such animals, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 7 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 315, page 91, line 7, 
after the word “animals,” to strike out “25” and insert 5,“ 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

315. Tops made, from the hair of the Angora-goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 316, page 91, line 9, 
after the word “animals,” to strike out “30” and insert “15,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

316. Yarns made of the hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 317, page 91, line 12, 
before the words “per cent,” to strike out “40” and insert 
35.“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

817. Cloth and all manufactures of every description made of the 
hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, and other like animals, not specially 
provided for in this section, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. On behalf of the committee I offer an amend- 
ment to paragraph 317, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 91, line 10, after the word“ made,” 
it 1 proposed to insert by any process, wholly or in chief 
value,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 318, page 91, line 16, 
after the word “surface,” to insert “and woven figured up- 
holstery goods”; in line 17, before the words “of the,” to 
strike out “partly” and insert “in chief value of wool or”; 
in line 18, after the word “alpaca,” to strike out “and” and 
insert “or”; and in line 19, after the word “ velvets,” to strike 
out “50” and insert “40,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

318. Plushes, velvets. and all other pile fabrics, cut or uncut, woven 
or knit, whether or not the pile covers the entire surface, and woyen 
figured upholstery goods, made wholly or in chief vaine of wool or of 
the hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, or other like animals, and articles 
made wholly or in chief value of such plushes or velvets, 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

-The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 91, after 
line 20, to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

3183. The prayisions of this schedule (K) shall be effective on and 
after the Ist day of January, 1914. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have heard it stated, of course not on the 
floor of the Senate, that the committee have that paragraph 
under consideration and that there is some likelihood it will be 
changed so as to have the rate take effect upon wool on a 
certain day and another date for woolen goods. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Missouri if there is any suggestion of 
that kind under consideration? 

Mr. STONE. I think it would be very well to have the para- 
graph. adopted as it is and let that matter go into conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. The suggestion is a proper one, and I have no 
objection to it, but I simply call the attention of the Senator to 
this. If it went to conference, could there be a date upon 
woolen goods later than the Ist day of January, 1914, because 
the latest provision in the Senate committee amendment is the 
Ist day of January, 19147 

Mr. STONE. It is an entirely new paragraph inserted by the 
Senate committee, and I should think that the conferees could 
make any change they desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they can change it anywhere between 
the date of the passage of the act and the Ist day of January, 
1914, but I do not believe they could under the rules extend it 
beyond that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask that we go back to the 
first two paragraphs of this schedule if the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WARREN] is prepared to take them up. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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Mr. SMOOT. Before that is done I wish to make a short 
statement. 

I haye proposed a substitute for this schedule, and I ex- 
pected to-day to take it up for consideration and to be voted 
upon; I also expected to take an hour or so to explain its pro- 
visions. But I am not feeling very well to-day. I have a 
severe headache, and for that reason and that only I shall 
withhold offering it to-day; but I will offer it when the bill 
reaches the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator not think it preferable to 
offer it in the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be preferable to me, but I shall 
offer it in the Senate, as I said. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I introduced yester- 
day an amendment in the nature of a substitute to this sched- 
ule which I propose to offer. I have prepared still another, 
but as both of them start with raw wool at a less rate of duty 
than that proposed by the Senator from Utah in the substitute 
which he will offer, and as I think they-should follow his rather 
than precede it, I shall reserve offering them, and some ob- 
servations which I propose to submit with them in explanation 
of their provisions, until we have reached this schedule in the 
Senate and until after the Senator from Utah has proposed his 
substitute. i 

Mr. STONE. Now, Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Wanren] if he is ready to proceed? 

WOOL TOPS. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I seek recognition now at 
the suggestion of the Senator at present in charge of the sched- 
ule, and I shall take only a few minutes. I wish to address 
myself to the matter of tops, and, of course, yarns follow. I 
do this entirely in the interest of the woolgrower, the manu- 
facturer not considered. In view of the fact that wool is the 
only industry in this bill, highly protected now and heretofore, 
which is proposed to be absolutely torn down and made free, 
and that almost immediately, I think we should be entitled to 
at least some patience in presenting our case and to careful and 
prayerful consideration thereof, either here on the floor now 
or by the committee before final passage of the bill. 

The woolgrowers feel that the knife has been plunged to its 
very hilt into their hearts, and they do not like to have the 
knife turned in the wound and the corpus delicti mutilated. 
This matter of only a 5 per cent ad valorem duty on tops does 
exactly that. 

Many years ago I had my attention called to this matter of 
tops through differences which arose between an editor of a 
wool and cotton periodical and one of the former presidents 
of the Wool Manufacturers’ Association. The matter called 
out a good deal of personal feeling and differences, and my 
sympathies were all against any large duty upon tops. I in- 
vestigated it with an idea to greatly reduce the duty on tops. 
So I was not animated by any desire to have a high duty upon 
that product. 

The investigation showed me most plainly, as it has nearly 
or quite everyone who has worked it out carefully, that if we 
pass this bill with 5 per cent only on tops the imports to this 
country will not be in raw wool but will be in tops, because 
nearly all the cloths are made from yarn, and yarn is made 
from tops, so that the large proportion of the wool must first 
be made into tops. 

I understand that the Senate committee in considering this 
subject has expected to provide that the American woolgrower 
may be put upon an equality with the foreign woolgrower so 
that he may be in the world’s market. It is impossible, how- 
eyer, to do this if you admit wool free, because of a difference 
in transportation. That is something I can not perhaps ask 
the committee to consider and remedy at this time with the 
views its members have, but in the matter of tops, this proposed 
differentiation will oblige us in this country to sell the domestic 
wool as much lower than the foreign wool as the difference is 
in making up the tops; that is to say, if they are made for 
3 to 6 cents a pound less in a foreign country than here, our 
wool has to go low enough to make up that difference, and 
added to that we lose the benefit in American labor of so many 
men as would be engaged in making those tops. In other words, 
American-grown wool would be shipped to England, made into 
tops, and returned here, or its equivalent in cost, in order to 
establish a parity between the domestic and foreign wool. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator remembers the statement as to 
the difference in the cost of tops made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrr] yesterday. 

Mr. WARREN. I think in his estimate the cost of tops ran 
from 13 cents in one calculation and grade to as low as 6 cents 
in the other, made in this country. I have not looked over his 
remarks, 
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Mr. HUGHES. My recollection is that the report of the 
Tariff Board makes the cost of producing woolen tops very 
low in this country. 

Mr. WARREN. The Tariff Board report is such that it takes 
a combination of different parts of the report, because they 
report on the scouring of wool as separate from the combing, 
and so forth. But I haye examined the report of the Tariff 
Board very closely, and one can deduce at once from it that the 
difference is against us. 

Mr. HUGHES. What does the Senator say is the cost of mak- 
ing tops abroad? 

Mr. WARREN. The cost of making tops runs from 3 cents 
and something to 7 cents over there, on different calculations 
and grades, and the cost here runs from about 6 cents to 13 


cents. 

Mr. HUGHES. In no case would there be a difference of 10 
cents. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no. If the Senator thought I said that 
there was a difference of 10 cents per pound, there was a mis- 
understanding. I did not mean that, nor did I intend to say it. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is what I understood the Senator to 


say. 

Mr. WARREN. Paragraph 295 of the bill as it passed the 
House provided that “combed wool or tops, and roving or rop- 
ing made wholly or in part of wool or camel’s hair, and on 
other wool and hair which have been advanced in any manner 
or by any process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured 
condition, not specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

The Senate Finance Committee amended this paragraph to 
make the rate 5 per cent ad valorem. 

The rate of duty carried in the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909 
was 24} cents per pound plus 30 per cent, on combed wool or 
“tops” valued at not more than 20 cents per pound, or 36% 
cents per pound plus 80 per cent if valued at more than 20 
cents per pound. 

Freights from foreign countries to our wool markets, from 
which the factories purchase their supplies, range from 17 
cents to $1.05 per 100 pounds, while the average rate of the 
western woolgrower, in localities where most of the wool is 
grown, is at least an average of $1.75, running, as it does, from 
$1.32 to $1.98 per 100 pounds railroad freight. 

Now, it takes about 3 pounds of grease wool from our ranges 
to make 1 pound of scoured wool. Therefore the difference is 
puree imes that amount on scoured wool, or 24 to 5 cents per 
pound. 

The Tariff Board, which made a thorough investigation of 
the cost of turning wool into tops in this country and England, 
found that 80 per cent is the approximate excess of the Amer- 
ican cost over the English. 

The tariff rate on tops under the Dingley and Payne Acts 
practically has excluded tops from importation into this coun- 
try, thus protecting the market for our domestic wool produc- 
tion and creating a field for the investment of capital in mills, 
and, in addition, and far more important, providing employment 
for a large number of American workmen engaged in converting 
unwashed grease wool into a fully cleansed and condensed 
product of manufacture ready for the spinner. 

I have procured two different calculations of the cost of mak- 
ing tops from grease wool in England and the United States. 
One was made by manufacturers, and as manufacturers, ex- 
cepting those who themselves make tops, would benefit by 
buying tops in a foreign market instead of wool if the labor 
in the foreign country could be performed for less than in 
America, I assume their figures would be lower instead of 
higher than the average in computing the difference in cost. 
The other set of figures was made for me by a prominent wool 
dealer, who buys both domestic and foreign wool, and who 
would prefer to see manufacturers buy, first, home-grown wool, 
or, second, foreign unmanufactured wool, rather than to see 
the foreign country perform all the labor and get the benefit of 
making tops. This dealer's figures make the difference in cost 
between foreign and domestic tops nearly twice as much as the 
first mentioned. 

And so I have had careful computations made as to what 
result would obtain from a 5 per cent and a 10 per cent and 
also a 15 per cent ad yalorem rate. 

On a 5 per cent duty basis England would have the advan- 
tage of us by at least 3 cents a pound. At 10 per cent England 
would still have the adyantage. But on a 15 per cent basis 
there would be ample difference to protect the American 
grower. It is quite possible that 124 per cent might, on an 
average, cover the ground. 

In this connection I would ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
in connection with my remarks a communication to the chair- 
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man of the Senate Finance Committee, signed by over 100 re- 
sponsible firms and individuals engaged in the wool business in 
Boston. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 


Boston, July 25, 1923. 


Hon. F. MeL. Stamos, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Pinance, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Referring to H. R. 3321, Schedule K, paragraphs 295 and 
296, we, the undersigned, engaged in the wool business in postoni ag 
to call to your attention that it is our honest practical 3 . — t the 
proposed duty of 5 per cent on tops and roving and 15 per cent on 
yarns, if it becomes effective, will result in very large importations of 
these partially manufactured products of wool and a relatively much 
lessened importation of raw wool. 

It necessarily follows that wool ef domestic will sell on a 
lower basis to meet this competition than it would bring if the compe- 
tition was more largely with foreign wool in the raw state. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Brown & Adams; Hallowell, Jones & Donald; Farnsworth, 


& Son; Jeremiah Williams & Co.; Dewey, Gould & Co. 

Hecht, Liebmann & Co.; Luce ng; Anthony & 

Waters; William H. Harris; Hobbs, Taft & Co.; Francis 

Willey & Co.; Alex, Livingstone ; 1 Sons (> ; 

O. N. Bay yt ai J. W. Foster & Co.; J. 

Crimmins eirce ; 

George Harrington; Edwin Wilcock; Henry T. Brown; 

—. 2 7 Co.; T. A. Kennedy & Co.; Frank R. Peters ; 
t Wool Co.: Fred M. Blanchard; George 8. Wood 

5 — pe * cp aig ek E. B. 5 & Co. 8 8 ron 

60) 3 yman; Lou . Harding; . Mu 
W ; F. Nathaniel Perkins; J 


Rich: 
Graw Wool Co.; O. N. Purdy & Go.; Sutclilfe 0.5 
Patterson & Co.; F. N. Graves & Co.; Carl Grubnau & 
Son; John L. Farrell; Walsh & Co. (Ine) ; Lathro & 


ra- 
Richard Oln W. 
W. t & Co. (ine); F a 
H.. M. Payne Es + A 
A. Polhemus; B. Howard Coffin; Williams & Sm 

H. R. Williams; C. B. Harkness; TOS. ; 
Akeroyd; H. & F. P. Simonds; Wiliam H. Wall; W. A. 
Blanchard; The Forino Co.; Rosenthal Bros. ; Agnew & 
So.; J. għam & Sons; George W. Whitaker & 
Co.; A. F. Baker & Co. 

Mr. WARREN. It would be impossible to say just what per- 
centage of the number of persons employed in mills which manu- 
facture tops solely or asa part of their business would be deprived 
of their avocation should the industry be annihilated here and 
transferred to England, Germany, and France. Those familiar 
with the business believe that upward of 10 per cent, or 16,000 
persons out of the more than 160,000 employed in our mills, 
would be deprived of work if protection equal to the difference 
in cost of production at home and abroad should be denied. 

The loss to the woolgrower would be direct and disastrous, 
for the market for the greater part of the domestic clip would 
suffer this difference. Our wool would substantially fall below 
the world’s price because of this handicap. This we can pro- 
vide against in the pending bill by accepting the House figures 
rather than those of the Senate committee. Another handicap— 
that of transportation—we can not so easily remedy, and be- 
cause of this we certainly ought to remedy this “tops” griey- 
ance as we go along. , 

Of course, I understand that with the discipline and perfect 
party organization with which the honorable chairman and the 
committee in charge of this bill are backed, it is perfectly use- 
Jess for me to offer an amendment. I do not propose to offer 
an amendment. I know very well that none would be ac- 
cepted unless they should take it over and offer it from the 
other side as one of their own, and I must say that I admire 
such organization. 

If I have noticed the doings of the Senate accurately, there 
has not yet been a single roll call in which the solid Democratic 
Party, with the exception that has been officially made for two 
Senators, have not followed their leaders and have not carried 
the point at issue. So I shall move no amendment now, but I 
want to plead for the woolgrower that, after you have taken away 
his protection, you leave him on a basis at least equal, or as nearly 
equal as may be, in raw-wool value to that of other countries. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WARREN. -I do. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wish to get the Senator’s idea in reference 
to this matter. I realize, of course, as everyone must, that this 
is a radical reduction. I recollect that the figures in the hand- 


book show that the duty is somewhere around 100 per cent, and 
we have reduced it to 5 per cent. 

Mr. WARREN. This being Saturday and a half holiday, we 
ought to have a desire to finish this schedule to-day, and I do 
not care to go into a technical discussion. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not want the Senator to do that, but I 
simply wanted to get his point of yiew with reference to the sug- 
gestion he made a minute or two ago, for my own information. 

Wool in the raw state is vastly different of course from tops, 
and we would be greatly handicapped from the standpoint of 
transporting large numbers of tops. Do I understand the 
Senator's idea is that with a low duty on tops it would tend to 
bring imported wool into this country in the shape of tops? 

Mr. WARREN. Entirely. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is something which ought to be con- 
sidered, but is it not true that the difficulties the Senator antici- 
pates in the way of bringing in wool in the grease would not 
be obviated by bringing it in scoured; that is preliminary of 
course to turning it into tops? 

Mr. WARREN. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. 
That is exactly what the woolgrowers are now considering and 
have been considering, for that matter, in the West, whether it 
would be possible to do the scouring in a way that might make 
the product acceptable to the manufacturer and cheaply enough 
to cover costs of plants for that purpose, and so forth. 

Mr. HUGHES. I catch the Senator’s idea. He is speaking, 
then, not of the transportation ef home-grown wool but of for- 
eign wool 

Mr. WARREN. I am speaking of how much more it will cost 
us to get our bome-grown wool to the market than it costs to 
get the foreign wool to our market. In other words, our mar- 
ket, where our manufacturers buy, is such that it costs more to 
lay down at the factory our home-grown wool from where the 
largest quantity is supplied than it costs to get it from a for- 
eign country. 

I can not expect the committee at this stage of the bill to 
remedy that. What I do ask is that, having to suffer, as we 
mnst, this transportation disadvantage, and having to accept 
free trade as against the advantages of the other side, we may 
net have to endure this further disadvantage and loss which a 
5 per cent duty only on tops would inflict upon the American 
woolgrowers. 

The first difficulty they will try to struggle through with by 
themselves, but as for this second one, 5 per cent tops, it would 
seem mischievous and trifling to insist upon the Senate cut. 
Probably what made the trouble, as has been suggested, is that 
tops were formerly put away up into the sky as to their tariff 
rate. If I can go back a little and take a moment, I will ex- 
plain how that originally happened. 

Years ago there was a constant friction between woolgrowers 
and manufacturers. The Woolgrowers’ Association had as its 
president Judge Lawrence, of Ohio, formerly a Member of Con- 
gress and formerly, I believe, Comptroller of the Treasury or an 
assistant. He was for a high tariff, watching closely, of course, 
the holes in the wall where foreigners were taking advantage of 
us. In the first Cleveland administration, through a ruling of 
the Treasury Department, broken tops were allowed to come in 
with the lowest rate of wastes. The consequence was that the 
best tops could be mutilated a little and sent in almost at free- 
trade rates. That, of course, being taken up later on by Judge 
Lawrence and his association, he undertook to obtain a rate so 
high that no tops could be brought in under any circumstances 
at a profit, on the ground that he wanted, first, to prevent fraud; 
second, to protect the woolgrower in his products; and, third, 
to insure the labor of making tops in this country. 

For instance, the rate under the Payne-Aldrich Act was 24} 
cents per pound plus 30 per cent on combed wool or tops 
valued at more than 30 cents per pound, and 836% cents a pound 
plus 30 per cent if valued at more than 20 cents per pound. 
That was entirely above any necessity of protection so far as 
the real comparison between raw wool and the other was 
concerned. 

But that went into the Dingley bill. Judge Lawrence, whom 
I followed as president of that association, became so angry 
because I was, as he termed me, a low-tariff man in consid- 
ering the Dingley bill, that he never spoke to me afterwards. 

Mr. THOMAS. Who was that, may E inquire? 

Mr. WARREN. Judge Lawrence. Now, looking at it from 
any standpoint—and I have here before me, in fact 

Mr. STONE. Did the Senater change his position from a 
low-tariff man after he and Judge Lawrence 

Mr. WARREN. I am still a low-tariff man. I am a low- 
tariff man, but not a no-tariff man. 

Let me say to the committee, if I had my way I would put 
a revenue tariff on every article of import that comes into this 
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country, not so much, perhaps, for the amount of revenue as 
to keep the book account straight. Make it nominal, if you 
please, in many or most cases, but have everything that comes 
into this country listed and make it bring some reyenue— 
enough, at least, to carry on the expense of assessing and col- 
lecting it, I think it would harm no one. It would be so 
trifling that the foreigner would be glad to pay it, as a sort of 
license; and it would give us the information we want as to 
the quality, quantity, prices, and so forth, of imports. 

I baye here a communication, a part of which I may insert 
in my remarks, from Samuel S. Dale, who is well known as one 
who opposed bitterly the Payne tariff bill; who has been op- 
posed to high tariffs on wool; who has been for a very low 
tariff. He closes as follows: 

The Finance Committec’s schedule discriminates against the wool- 
grower, whose product is free, and against the worsted drawing and 
spinning Industries, whose products, roving and yarn, are subject to 
rates proportionately lower than the rate on finished cloth. These in- 
equalities should be corrected in order that, so far as is possible, all 
producers may be equal under the tariff law and the country may be 
spared from further agitation over Schedule K. 

Samu. S. DALE, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 

ming yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was attracted by the observation of 
the Senator that if he had his way in constructing a tariff bill 
he would put an import duty on everything that comes into the 
country. It seems to me if-that were done, including tea and 
coffee and those articles, it would produce a very large revenue, 
however low the duty might be, and the great industries of the 
country would have no chance whatever. 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps the Senator did not give due weight 
to my observation. While I would make them nominal as to a 
great many things, sufficient only to carry the expense of noting 
and printing the information for bookkeeping, and so forth, I 
do not think the Senator and I would differ as to the change 
and rise of rates necessary from the nominal to the protective 
in every article, because I desire to plead guilty now, as of old, 
to being a protectionist, although in this case the protection 
that I am asking for in this matter of tops is merely to take 
off one of the inequalities so that the bill may make good what 
it has proposed to do; that is, give us the world’s market at 
least for our wool product in this country. 

As nearly as we can figure it, out of the 160,000 men em- 
ployed in making cloth, the making of tops in this country 
would employ 10 per cent, or 16,000 people. 

That is an item to be considered after you have considered 
the woolgrower. Do you want to cut out that many laborers 
from doing that work in this country and allow it to be done 
in another country because the labor there is less than here and 
because your too low tariff permits them to do all of this labor? 

As I have said before, all I can do is to appeal. I should be 
glad if this committee on its own volition would offer either to 
strike out their amendment or to name a slightly lower figure 
than that of the House; but if they are not disposed to do it, 
if they are not willing to do it, if they feel that even an obser- 
vation from this side would injure their organization in some 
way, then I want to appeal in the most earnest manner in which 
it is possible for a man to appeal, that when they go to con- 
ference they may do there as we have had to do a great many 
times, as the honorable chairman of this committee knows. I 
have had some experience with conferences where we compose 
our differences and I have, as probably the chairman and other 
Senators have, sometimes been rather liberal in cuts down- 
ward or in rises upward in committee, so that I might have the 
backing of the Senate to a difference with the House large 
enough, so that if we found stubborn resistance we could com- 
pose our differences somewhere between the higher and the 
lower figure. 

Now, if it should be that out of conference there should come 
a bill with a 5 per cent duty only, you will have done what I 
said in opening, not only plunged in the knife, but turned the 
blade and lacerated the victim after accomplishing the de- 
struction. 

If it should go as low as 10 per cent there will be quite large 
imports. If you go lower than 12} per cent, you are going to 
work extreme hardship upon the woolgrower. I hope you will 
recede from that amendment and allow the House figure to 
stand as to tops. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. Did the Senator wish to interrupt me? 

Mr. JAMES. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. WARREN. While I am on the floor, as we are at the end 
now of the wool schedule, I want to speak of one other matter. 
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I have been waiting to see if the honorable senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myxres] would come in, because one of the 
points of his able speech the other day on the free-wool side 
of the question was that we were the only country in the world 
except darkest Russia that had any tariff on wool. I may be 
mistaken, but I have hunted through all the authorities, and I 
find that Mexico has a tariff on raw wool, Cuba has a tariff 
on raw wool, Canada has.a tariff on certain grades of wool and 
certain prices, and so on. 

I submit herewith a list which I wish to include in my re- 
marks: 


COUNTRIES WITH WOOL TARIFFS, 

Mexico: Raw wool, about 11 cents per 3 

Cuba : Raw wool from United States, 20 per cent; other countries, 40 

r 2 
5 Wool, Leicester, Cotswold, Linconshire, Southdown, combing 
wools, or wools known as luster wools and other like combing wools, 
such as grown in Canada, 3 cents per pound; worsted tops, 15 per cent; 
yarns, 30 per cent. (Canadian customs tariff, Apr. 12, 1907.) 

Australia: Wool yarns, 10 per cent: 

Venezuela: Wool, 7 cents per pound, 

Haiti: Wool, 4 cents per pound. 

Germany : Combed wool, 47 cents per pound. 

France: Combed wool, 32.50 francs per pound. 

Italy: Combed wool, 15 lire per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think—I am merely 
asking him for his opinion—that all the countries that he has 
named, with the possibie exception of Canada, in imposing these 
duties do it merely for revenue purposes? 

Mr. WARREN. I am not raising that question now, because 
the honorable Senator who makes the inquiry and I are diamet- 
rically opposed in theory, for, of course, I would make a revenue 
bill with protection considered, and he would make a revenue 
bill with protection not considered. However, in speaking of 
free wool and the condition that we are in in competition with 
other countries, and so forth, I felt it proper to cerrect what I 
thought was a misstatement about wool. ; 

There are France, Italy, and other countries that regulate the 
rates of duty on wool on the basis of whether it is raw or manu- 
factured or partly manufactured. 

Mr. JAMES. But France has unwashed, washed, and scoured 
wool free, has it not? 

Mr. WARREN. What is the Senator's question? 

Mr. JAMES. Has not France unwashed, washed, and scoured 
wool free? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; France has raw wool free. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I simply wish to state that a 
few days ago I introduced an amendment to this bill intended 
as a substitute for Schedule K. I do not desire to call it up 
now, but I give notice that I shall present it when the bill reaches 
the Senate, and shall insist on a yote upon it, unless some of the 
other amendments which would suit me better which have been 
offered to the schedule shall be adopted. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I desire to place in the RECORD, 
without reading it, a table showing the population of the various 
States and the total production, importation, and consumption 
of wool by States, according to the Thirteenth Census of the 
United States, in 1910. 

I also desire to file another paper, without reading it, show- 
ing the number of farms in each State, the number of sheep 
in each State, and the number of sheep on each farm in each of 
the various States. 

I also desire to state that the census of 1910 shows that there 
were 6,351,502 farms in the United States, and that only upon 
598,047 farms were there reported sheep, according to the census, 
which shows that the tariff, which we are told is placed upon 
wool for the benefit of the farmer, taxes 10 farmers who do not 
raise sheep for the benefit of 1 who does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tables 
referred to by the Senator from Kentucky will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The tables referred to are as féllows: 


Population of the United States, by States; total production, importa- 
tion, and consumption of wool by States, according to the Thirteenth 
Census of the United States, 1910. 


[590,996,078 pounds wool consumed in 1909, or 6.4 pounds per capita.] 


Population. ve pro- | Wool coz- 


uced. sumed. 

Pounds. Pounds. 
1,200, 000 4,751,174 
420, 2, 735, 660 
1,170, 000 2.278, 118 
217,000 21,545,062 
30, 750 3,472,704 
i 183, 750 7, 134, 438 

Middle Atlantic: 

Now. Nr 9,113,614 4,950, 000 58, 327, 130 
( AAA one 2,537,167 275,000 | 16,237,869 
Pennsylvania. soc. c. secs ce cccsencesss 7,605,111 6,300,000 | 49,056,710 
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Population the United States, by States; total production, importa- 
rye consumption of "wool by States, ete—Continued. 
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North Dakota... wees’ so 

Nebraska 1,625,000 

Kansas.. 1,312,000 

South Atlantic: 
S 38, 500 
„ 676,000 
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The wool production is taken from he Agricultural 1 
1910, and an item “ Pulled wool, 10,000,000," being wool pulled —— 
sheepskins, is not distributed te States. 
This item is about one-seyenth of all the wool produced, and if 
distributed equally among the States will imcrease the poet 
res of each State by 1 amount not in 
the general comparison with the consumption of each State. 


Number of farms in United States, census of 1910. 


Number of farms in United States, census of 1910—Continued. 


45 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I started last evening to prepare 
a statement similar to that presented by the Senator from Ken- 
tacky [Mr. James] as to rice, showing the number of farms pro- 
ducing rice, the amount prodaced, and the number of States 
which produced it, following exactly the same line as has the 
Senator from Kentucky with wool; but I was called away from 
that work about 10 o'clock and could not return to it. This 
morning I was called to the depot at 7.80 o'clock and was unable 
to prepare the statement. I will, however, prepare it at some 
time in the future. 

Mr. JAMES. I will suggest, Mr. President, that I very much 
hope the Senator will prepare that table. The reason I pre- 
pared these particular tables was that I wanted to make it easy 
for the various Senators who voted for a tax upon wool to ex- 
plain to the people just how many pounds of wool, in addition to 
what they produced in a particular State, they had to have im- 
ported there in order to supply the consumption; so that they 
could explain, without any difficulty of research, just how much 
the burden was upon the consumers of each State, and where it 
was not a burden how much the benefit was. It was merely in 
order to make easy those explanations to the public that I have 
furnished these tables. As an example, in my own State of Ken- 
tucky we produced in 1910, as shown by the census, 3,800.000 
pounds of wool, and our 2,289,905 population consumed 14,655,392 
pounds of wool. In other words, we had to import into the State 
10,855,392 pounds of wool more than we produced to supply our 
people, upon which the tariff tax had to be paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the object I had, Mr. President, in prepar- 
ing the other table was that I wanted to make it very easy for 
the Senator from Kentucky and others who voted for a duty 
npon rice to show that its burden rested upon nearly nine-tenths 
of the States and of the people of those States who do not 
produce a pound of rice. 

Mr. JAMES. I hope the Senator from Utah, in making that 
table about rice, will not take the position that rice is as essen- 
tial to the living of our people as is clothing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are more pounds of rice 
consumed in this country to-day than there are pounds of wool 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to recur to the para- 
graph of this schedule under consideration, the paragraph in 
relation to tops, and to say in that connection that I am unable 
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to agree with the distinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren] that the woolgrower is to any extent whatever inter- 
ested in the restoration of the 15 per cent duty upon this prod- 
net which the House bill carries. I desire to introduce what I 
have to say upon this subject by asking that there be read from 
the desk an editorial which appeared in the Boston Journal of 
May 19, 1913. I ask for its reading the more readily, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because of its containing some criticism of the Democratic 
attitude and the Democratic procedure in relation to this meas- 
ure. It will be discerned from it that it comes from no friendly 
source, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana 
ya yield just a moment before he enters upon the discus- 

on—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I see the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James] has escaped. I desired to make an interrogatory of him 
before he left. I believe the Senator from Kentucky has friends 
present, so I will make the interrogatory, and he may answer 
when he returns. He has very kindly placed in the Recorp—so 
he said—a statement of the number of States that produce 
sheep and the number of sheep in the States, showing from 
his point of view the number of people that are taxed for the 
benefit of the sheep growers. I wanted to ask him to place in 
the Recorp also the number of manufacturers of cloth and 
ready-made clothing in the United States, and also a statement 
of the number of people who wear clothes, in order to show 
the number of people that he is proposing to tax for the benefit 
of those manufacturers of ready-made clothing. This bill places 
a duty of 35 per cent on ready-made clothing and, according to 
the theory of the Senator from Kentucky, those duties are for 
the purpose of protecting the manufacturers of ready-made 
clothes. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. WARREN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Kansas yield? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi, 
through the courtesy of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I have the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Montana has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair realizes that the 
floor belongs to the Senator from Montana, but he yielded the 
floor to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH. I had expected 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator from Montana to yield 
to me for one or two pertinent or impertinent observations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to be accommodating upon this mat- 
ter, but I suggest to the Senators that I have the floor and have 
something to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I regret that this general discussion should 
be injected into the midst of my remarks. If any Senator 
simply desires to ask a question, I shall be very glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted to suggest that perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] had inadvertently overspoken 
himself. He said something about our levying a tax for the 
benefit of the manufacturers of ready-made clothing. Of course 
the Senator from Kansas knows that that is not true. He 
knows that we propose to reduce the taxes which the Repub- 
lican Party have levied upon the people. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield further? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall not pursue the discussion any fur- 
ther, because I recognize that the Senator from Montana wants 
to complete his remarks, and I will take the matter up later. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to me for a second? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to address myself for a moment to 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] and to say that yes- 
terday, when the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] proposed 
10 insert in the Recorp certain papers and figures which, I 


judge from what he says, have now been inserted, I asked him 
to advise me so that I might record with them some figures 
similar to those proposed just now by the Senator from Kansas. 
I think the Senator from Kentu probably did not hear me. 
I hope the Senator from Kansas will take occasion to put such 
figures into the Recorp. I should be obliged to him if he 
would do that later on. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Montana will yield just a moment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield further? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say that I do not intend to put any 
such figures in the Record. I do not think there is anything 
in such figures—there is no argument in them. They are simply 
ridiculous fulminations that are based upon an entirely errone- 
ous theory in regard to tariff taxation. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true; but inasmuch as one side has 
been presented it is well enough to look at both sides of the 
picture and compare them, 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, I ask that the Secretary read the edi- 
torial which I have sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HOW ABOUT WOOL TOPS? 


There is a product of wool manufacture cailed “wool tops.“ How 
it gained the name of “tops,” in the first place, is shrouded in some 
mystery, but during the last 20 years it has demonstrated its right to 
the tit 8 out on top at the various revisions of the inde- 
fensible ule K. Wool tops“ are the product of the first proc- 
esses of manufacturing worsted. The cost of turning wool into tops is 
very small com with the cost of making wool cloth. And yet when 
the Dingley bill was framed in the Senate in 1897 tops“ came out 
on top with a duty as high as that put on finished cloth. There was a 
over it and it was shown that the paid agent of the wool 
manufacturers had gained admittance to the secret sessions of the 
Finance Committee while the Dingley bill was being framed. The cor- 
respondence between this agent his 1 er was published and 
showed that the agent had received explicit instructions tn let the 
committee know what the employer needed on “tops.” What he 
needed was to have tops kept out of the comity, and the Diugicy 
duty did this most effectively. This is shown by the fact that, alth 
more than 200,000,000 pounds of wool was imported in 1910, only 
2,248 pounds was in the form of “tops.” This small quantity must 
have been brought in by mistake, for it was valued at only $870, but 
the duty collected was $1,243. 

That illustrates the way American tariffs have been framed in the 
past. Are they much better now? Look at tops“ in 
the Underwood bill. That Democratic measure as it passed the House 
last week put 15 per cent ad valorem on “tops.” What does that 
mean? The price of foreign “tops” varies from 30 to 70 cents a 
Roane: Fifteen per cent is consequently from 41 to 104 cents a pound. 

here are plenty of “tops” makers in this country who are looking 
for orders to turn wool into “tops” at 5 to T cents a pound, or, say, 
an average of 6 cents a pound. In other words, the Underwood duty 
on “tops” is from 75 to 175 per cent of the American price of con- 
yerting wool into tops.“ The Democratic bill that was killed by a 
veto last year put only 5 per cent protection on “tops”; this year the 
tops duty is 15 per cent. 

e House of Representatives, ruled by. a Democratic caucus, has 
passed a tariff bill with Schedule K in this indefensible form. Have 
our methods of revising tariffs been improved much since 1897? How 
does it happen that “tops” come out on top in 1913? What Is the 
connection tween legislation and the interests at the present time? 
Is it not time to provide a substitute for the revision of tariffs in 
secret of. ES ciao and the party caucus? The American people 
want to know. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the journal from which the 
Secretary has just read is published in the city of Boston, the 
center of the wool-manufacturing industry in this country. The 
paper is an old one, founded in 1833; it is independent in 
politics; it has a circulation of 95,000 daily; and is owned and 
published by Frank A. Munsey. I speak of these matters so 
that the article will not be understood at all to be a party 
expression, nor an expression of anyone in sympathy politically 
with this particular bill. It calls our attention to the fact that 
the subject of tops has furnished scandals heretofore in the 
construction of tariff bills, and we will do well in the prepara- 
tion of the measure now under consideration to see that no 
room is given even for a suggestion of the character which the 
editorial conveys. I opened this discussion by remarking that 
the woolgrower, from my point of view, has no interest what- 
eyer in raising the duty prescribed by the amendment proposed 
by the Senate committee, and I think it can be demonstrated 
upon indubitable grounds that the rate proposed is altogether 
adequate to furnish whatever protection is necessary, even 
from a protective standpoint. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 
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Mr. HUGHES. I should like to ask the Senator if it is 
the practice now to scour wool where it is grown or if it is 
shipped in the grease? 

Mr. WALSH. It is practically all shipped in the grease. 

I desire, Mr. President, to say that if we accept the declara- 
tion of the Tariff Board in relation to the cost of producing 
tops there is no possibility of escaping the conclusion that 5 
per cent is all the adyantage that is necessary to cover any 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad. I am 
going to trespass upon the patience of the Senate long enough 
to read a few extracts which indicate the views of the Tariff 
Board. From page 640 I read as follows: 

On the other hand, the commission rate for combing would, under 
normal conditions, cover not only interest on the plant, but whatever 

rollt the comber is able to make besides. To a certain extent the in- 
erest and profit of the commission comber may be taken to offset 
the greater expense of the spinner who makes his own tops, so that the 
commission rate would 1 the actual net cost of the manu- 
facturer who carried all the processes through in his own estab- 
lishment. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirprrr] 
on yesterday thought that it was necessary to add something 
to the cost of making tops as given by the Tariff Board to 
cover interest upon the investment and other like expenses; 
but the Tariff Board itself says that all those items are taken 
into consideration by the commission man who does the comb- 
ing for a fee, and therefore the charges made for custom 
combing necessarily measure the actual cost, and a slight profit, 
of course, is added. The Tariff Board continues: : 

Furthermore, the cost per pound of tops will vary according to the 
relative proportion of tops and nails secured from the process. The 
scale for commission combing in Bradford, England, differentiates its 
charges according to the percentage of the units. For instance, the 
charge for combing merino wools above 568. quality is 44 cents per 
pound where the proportion of tops to noils is 5 to 1 or over. The 
charge, then, increases as the proportion of noils increases. In gen- 
eral, however, the proportion of noils is seldom greater than 1 to 5— 

So we can understand that the Bradford charge for combing is 
4} cents per pound for merino wool— 
and this may be taken as the regular commission charge for fine quality 
wools. On 66s, quality for “carding crossbreds,” ee to our 
one-half blood, the charge is 3% cents; for 50s.. corresponding to three- 
eighths blood, 33 cents; for 36s. to 46s., equivalent to our low one-quar- 
ter blood, the c age is 3 cents; and for low grade prepared, but not 
carded, the rate is 21 or 24 cents. 

We have the English rate. Now, as to the American: 


There is no standard scale for commission combing In this country. 
The following, however, may be taken as representative charges: Un- 

ashed morritory wools, half blood or above, 74 cents a pound; Aus- 

alian half blood and merino wools, not finer than 708. goallty, and 
domestic wools, half blood or above, 7 cents per pound; high-quarter 
blood to half blood, 6 cents (an extra charge is made on unwashed Ter- 
ritory wools) ; high-quarter blood, 54 cents; quarter-blood and common 
combing wools, 5 cents. 

So that you have the combing charges in this country and in 
England for the purpose of comparison. The board continues: 


In attempting to arrive at the cost of tops from a consideration of 
actual mill records for a given period of time, we have found the widest 
divergencies due to the Gitrerence in output. For a six-months period 
in one mill the average cost of production for all tops was only 4.28 
cents per pound, while for another six-months period in the same mill 
running upon practically the same quality of tops the actual average 
cost was 9.37 cents a pound. 

That is, in America. 


The lowest actual cost we have found for making low-quarter blood 
tops in any given period was 3.24 cents for a six-months production on 
a greater than normal output. This, however, is an extreme case which 
could seldom be duplicated by any mill even under the most favorable 
circumstances, 

Accordingly, Mr. President, the Tariff Board gives us the com- 
mission charge for combing in this country at 74 cents, running 
from 3} cents, the lowest cost, up to something in the neighbor- 
hood of 11 or 12 cents. i 

That is a matter of no great consequence, Mr. President. The 
important question is the labor cost, because we ought not to 
impose a tariff here as a premium upon inefficiency of methods. 
If the methods are so inefficient in this country as to increase 
the cost and add another element to the difference, as a matter 
of course no one will assert that we ought to take that into 
consideration; and even if we did the duty provided here would 
be adequate, as I shall show, even to take care of that. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator think that we are so in- 
efficient as that? 

Mr. WALSH. 
rectly 

Mr. WARREN. 


I certainly do not. I propose to show di- 


I myself have been rather distressed, I con- 


fess, at the very low estimate which the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], who is not now in 
the Chamber, have placed upon those who are engaged in the 


woolgrowing and the wool-manufacturing industry in this coun- 
try. I may be wrong, but I have labored under the impression 
that we had some very skillful men 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I must interrupt the Senator. 
Will the Senator kindly quote anything that I have stated to the 
effect that anybody in this country was inefficient or of low 
caliber? 

Mr. WARREN. If I understand the English language, the 
Senator was intimating it very broadly when I asked to inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr. WALSH. I was reading from the report of the Tariff 
Board; I was not giving my views. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the notes will not show that the Sen- 
ator was reading at that particular moment from the report of 
the Tariff Board. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, if the Senator will call my atten- 
tion to anything that I did say and it does not express my ideas, 
I shal) gladly withdraw it or say that I was mistaken. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator on yesterday 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly do not care to have the charge made 
upon this floor that I have made any intimation of want of 
character or want of efficiency on the part of anybody connected 
with the manufacturing of wool in this country. 

Mr. WARREN. I am yery glad to have that declaration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have no special interest 
in this schedule beyond believing that there ought to be pro- 
tection to wool and woolens; but I want, if the Senator will 
permit me, to obserye that, as I have been listening to this 
debate and to other debates, I have noticed that whenever a 
question is in controversy Senators quote the Tariff Board. 
That seems to be authority from their point of view. Now, I 
make this observation simply for the purpose of expressing the 
hope that when we get to the final consideration of this bill we 
will create a tariff commission which will be valuable to us in 
future deliberations. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I interject here, before passing 
to the next subject in the argument, that in the practice of the 
law I have always made it a point to endeayor to establish my 
case, if I could, from evidence provided by the other side. I 
feel that the Tariff Board, as was suggested in the discussion 
here the other day, would probably, from the manner in which 
it was constituted, at least present the case not unfavorably to 
the doctrine of high duties upon these commodities. 

Now let me go on. I was going to say, Mr. President, that in 
the regulation of the rate to my mind practically the only con- 
sideration which we are entitled to regard with any particular 
favor is the difference in the labor cost of making tops in this 
country and abroad. What is the difference? The Tariff 
Board gives it at 2.68 cents per pound, as shown by the table 
which is given at page 642, to which I adyerted yesterday. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, is that both for washing and 
combing? 

Mr. WALSH. For sorting, scouring, carding, and combing; 
the elements are all given. I will say now that the usually 
accurate Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was quite in error 
yesterday in suggesting that this was the estimate only for low 
quarter-blood wool. The language of the 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not want to interfere with the course of 
the argument the Senator is making on the labor cost, but it is 
necessary, in considering that question, to bear in mind the dis- 
tinction that is usually made in figures of that kind between 
what is called the direct labor cost and the indirect labor cost. 
If the Senator will look at the table—I think it is on the next 
page—where the board give the cost of combing tops at 74 
cents, and will figure through to get the labor cost of all items— 
not merely the direct labor cost, but all the items of labor cost— 
he will find that they state that the labor cost is 4.27 cents a 
pound, although they do not include in that table any cost for 
sorting or scouring the wool, which is in itself somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 14 cents a pound. For the purpose of the dis- 
cussion we are now engaged in, we must haye the entire cost 
from the time of purchasing a pound of wool until the top is 
made. That is nowhere given in the Tariff Board report, except 
in a fragmentary way; it is nowhere collected as a whole. I 
merely wanted to make that statement, 

Mr. WALSH. I recall that the Senator said something to 
that effect on yesterday; but I am giving the Senate the actual 
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labor cost of making tops, as given by the Tariff Board, embrac- 
ing sorting, scouring, carding, and combing. Now, let me con- 
tinue. They say with respect to this matter: 

The above figures 

That is the figures 2.68 cents. 

The above figures include tops of fine merino to low quarter bloods. 


Then they continue: 

A comparison of a large number of mills shows this t6 be true and 
that the ä expense and fixed charges are nearly equal to the labor 
cost, so that, excluding interest, ine: cost of tops in a mill running full 
time may bo taken se ranping fom 330 
low quarter bloods to hig er bloods. 

Now I read from the next page 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That was the statement I made yesterday, and 
I read it from the Tariff Board report. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I do not believe I misquoted a word from 
that report. 

Mr. WALSH. “Mr. President, on yesterday I said in the course 
of the discussion of this subject by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Liprrrr] that the Tariff Board gave the labor cost 
of making tops in this country at 2.68 cents, and the Senator 
erroneously remarked in that connection that that was the cost 
in the case of low quarter bloods only. I am simply endeayor- 
ing to have the Record straight. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not the Record here, and 
do not know whether it is in the Recorp this morning or not. 
I wish to say to the Senator, however, that I read from page 
642 of the Tariff Board’s report, and stated that— 


The Senator from North Carolina asked me what “low 
quarter bloods” and “high quarter bloods” meant. I said it 
was the designation of the grade of wool taken from certain 
grades of sheep. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. Now that we have the matter straight, 
Jet us not follow it any longer. The Senator was in error in at- 
taching the comment to which he refers to the figures—2.68— 
which I gave. 
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Mr. President, when the total labor cae of making a pound 
of tops is 2.68 cents, what shall we say is the difference in the 
labor cost in this country and in England? If, as I suggested 
yesterday, you can get labor in England for one-half what it 
costs here, the difference in the labor cost can not exceed 13 
cents per pound. 

What will a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem produce; that is 
to say, what fs the actual import price of tops? The report ac- 
companying this bill, sent here for our guidance, gives the unit 
as something like 80 cents. But we should be entirely wrong 
in assuming that that would be the price were the importa- 
tions considerable in number. The present rate is and was 
intended to be substantially prohibitive. But the Tariff Board 
piz us the cost of tops, or what the market price was. 

SIMMONS. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
tact “that the SI cents per pound given as the cost in the tables 
accompanying the bill to which the Senator has referred does 
not include the duty. That is the invoice cost of the product. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. I am speaking of the invoice price. 

At page 645 of the Tariff Board report is a table which gives 
the fluctuations in the cost of tops in this country and abroad. 
The domestic half-bloods since 1907 have ranged from 65 cents 
to 80 cents per pound. The domestic three-eighths bloods have 
ranged from about 57 to about 68 cents per pound. The foreign 


three-eighths bloods have ranged from 58 to 73 cents per pound. 
The general range is from 45 cents for the very lowest grade 
to about 87 cents for the very highest grade. 

So that we have here the actual cost of tops, the foreign 
price and the domestic price. The foreign price is what we are 
chiefly concerned in now. That is the invoice price, which ruas 
from 40 cents for the lowest grades up to about 85 to 90 cents 
for the highest grades, the general average being somewhere 
between 60 and 70 cents per pound, perhaps. 

But let us take the lowest grades, and the duty charge is 5 
per cent of 40 cents, or 2 cents a pound. It must be conceded 
upon this record that the actual cost of producing low-grade 
tops from the low-grade wools does not exceed altogether from 
4 to 5 cents, or possibly as high as 6, and the labor cost is not 
more than 20 per cent of the total cost of the product. So your 
very lowest grades are amply protected by a 5 per cent duty. 

Take the higher grades, commanding 80 cents a pound. Five 
per cent of 80 cents is 4 cents per pound. No one pretends that 
the difference in the labor cost, or indeed the total labor cost 
for that matter, reaches anything like 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, Mr. President, I think the Senator should 
temper that remark. Men have claimed it. The Senator says 
no one will claim it. I do not believe he wants to be put in 
that position. It has been claimed by a great many men. It 
has been claimed here on the floor of the Senate, for that 
matter. 


Mr. WALSH. Perhaps, then, I had better say that it is. 


impossible to reach the conclusion from the evidence before us 
that the labor cost in the case of the production of the highest 
grade of tops is greater than 4 cents. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to say 
that I myself am neither discrediting the Tariff Board report 
nor am I undertaking to adopt it; but I do say that in order to 
represent it fully one must take the tables together, as stated 
a moment ago by the Senator from Rhode Island; and if we 
are figuring out tops or anything else we must take the different 
sections together. 

There have been quotations made from that report by 
various Senators which remind me of the old saying that you 


can prove anything, any theory or doctrine, from the Bible 


if you are permitted to select parts of sentences, and so forth. 
But I have not been able to figure out—and I have submitted 
the matter to a great many people—any such slight cost as the 
Senator says. 

Will the Senator permit me to go a little further? In opening 
his remarks the Senator cited the Boston Journal. Of course 
the Senator will not undertake to say that that is especially a 
wool periodical. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not offer it as such. 

Mr. WARREN. It is merely one of the daily papers. I have 
read it, off and on, for a great many years. It changes owner- 
ship often, and changes its politics and ideas. I do not wonder 
that the Journal should speak of it as a scandal in former 
times when the rate was so very high, as I quoted it here. It 
was very much like the shoddy matter we spoke ef yesterday, 
which was evidently adopted with the idea of keeping out tops, 
because—— 

Mr. WALSH. Let me say to the Senator from Wyoming that 
I really supposed he was going simply to make a remark. I do 
not feel as if—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana decline to yield further? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to trespass upon the Senator's 
time. 

Mr. WALSH. I simply wish to say that it would be scarcely 
fair to get into a long discussion with me in the midst of my 


argument. 

Mr. WARREN. I myself have been rather liberal in per- 
mitting others to break in on me, but I shall await my time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, inasmuch as if seems to be 
absolutely demonstrated from the evidence before us that the 
rate carried by this bill is adequate, I wish to direct attention 
for a few moments to a consideration of the persons who will 
get the benefit of any increase over the rates provided by the 
amendment proposed by the Finance Committee. The fact is 
that if they are not the exclusive manufacturers, practically 
the only firms manufacturing tops for commercial purposes in 
this eountry are the Arlington Mills and the American Woolen 
Co. They manufacture them for sale to other spinners and 
weavers, 

In the years 1895 and 1896 the Arlington Mills, with which 
Mr. William Whitman, prominent in connection with tariff 


legislation for 40 years, was intimately associated, constructed | 


what he represented, and accurately, too, in a letter to Mr, 
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Dingley, to be an enormous mill for the manufacture of tops. 
The way in which he came to build that mill contains an im- 
pressive lesson to us in connection with this tariff measure. 

The Wilson bill of 1894 had been passed, reducing materially, 
as does this bill, the duties upon manufactured woolens. It 
then became necessary for the Arlington Mills to look about 
to see whether new economies could not be introduced into the 
business in order that they might meet the conditions which 
then confronted them. The result was that the Arlington Mills 
were constructed. Mr. Whitman was the chief factor in that 
great work, and he naturally felt very proud of it. He had 
every cause to be. He felt so proud of it that he wrote a book 
about it, called Tops, a copy of which I have on my desk before 
me. ‘The considerations that prompted the establishment of 
that mill are set forth as follows in the book: 

The management of the Arlington Mills was first brought to the 
investigation of the foreign methods of specialization in the summer of 
1894, when legislation was pending to remove the duty on fo 
Woo! and otherwise so to change the status of the manufacture as to 
amount to an economic revolution. It oe necessary to prepare 
to adapt American methods to new conditions; and the treasnrer of 
the Arlington Mills visited Europe during the summer in question and 
acquired all the information possible upon the system of manufacttring 
there prevailing. He became convinced that to secure the best possible 
results in this country radical changes were 5 beginning at the 
very foundation. It was made clear to him that the most successful 
combed-wool manufacturers abroad depended primarily upon the cheap- 
ness and perfection with which their wool tops were produced, and 
also that this cheapness and perfection combined were only possible 
when the manufacture was specialized on a large scale. $ 


And therefore the mills were built. He says further concern- 
ing their capacity: 

It is calculated that there can be delivered from this building, 
with these improved expediting processes, 300,000 unds of tops 
a week, requiring for their production between 600, and 800, 
pounds of y wool per werk. The top miil is thus capable of 
consuming the entire wool clip of the States of Ohio and California, 
which, next to Texas, are the two largest woolgrowing States of the 
Union. The fleeces of 20,000 sheep will pass through its machinery 
every day that it is in full operation. Its capacity is equal to one- 
eighth of the total wool clip of the United States. 5 


Mr. President, the connection of Mr. Whitman with the duty 
upon wool tops is a matter which has been presented to this 
body upon a number of occasions. The letters which passed 
between him and Mr. North, who was introduced into the 
privicy of the Senate Finance Committee while it was engaged 
in the preparation of the Dingley bill, were read by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] at an early stage of the con- 
sideration of this bill. I do not purpose to go over those letters 
now, but I am going to invite the attention of this body to some 
further revelations in relation to that matter which have lately 
come to the attention of the public. 

Before going into that I wish to refer to these letters, show- 
ing the individual and personal interest of Mr. Whitman in this 
particular schedule. 

In a letter to Mr. North, under date of April 6, 1897, he said: 

Mr. North, no change ought to be made in the top schedule, It 
is right just as it stands. It is an enormous reduction from the 
McKinley law. No possible legislation in connection with the woolen 
schedule could be so dangerous to the woolen industry as legislation 
that would favor the importation of tops, and all the representatives 
of the woolgrowers would oppose legislation that would in any way 
favor the importation of tops. 

Of course they would, under a system pursuant to which 
wool is not admitted free. 


I depend upon you to look out for my interest in this re ard. You 
know how anxious J have been that tops should be made dutiable at 
Jess rates than the McKinley law, and you also know how important 
it is, not only to me but to the whole worsted industry of the United 
States, that such rates of duty should be imposed upon tops as will 
enable them to be made here and not be imported from foreign coun- 
tries. If there is a single point in reference to this that you do not 
understand. you ought to communicate with me at once, so that it may 
be explained. There would be no difficulty in my satisfying the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on this point, and if there is the slightest 
danger of any change I must see these gentlemen before it is too late. 

If they understand the matter properly, they will make no 1 1 
The prosperity of the woolen industry in this country depends wholl 
upon the ability of the domestic manufacturers to manufacture the tops 
here. What a ridiculous position we would be in under any legislation 
that would favor importing tops and discontinuing making them here, 


A little explanation of this matter is necéssary. Under the 
Dingley law tops fell under a clause which provided for a duty 
upon all manufactures of wool advanced in any degree beyond 
the scouring stage. Mr. Whitman thought it would be advisable 
to have a paragraph dealing specifically with tops. He proposed 
such a measure, and it was included in the bill; but when it 
caine to the Senate, for reasons which will be adverted to at 
some other time, when I hope to address the Senate at length 
upon this subject, it was excised, and the provision in the Mc- 
Kinley bill was incorporated in the Dingley bill. 

When the bill got into conference Mr. Whitman was exceed- 
ingly solicitous and anxious indeed about the provision which 


covered the subject of tops, and he wrote Mr. North as fol- 
lows—I read only the postscript of a letter dated July 10, 1897: 


P. S.—I am unable to to Washington and have no one to look out 


for my interests there but yourself, and I depend upon you. Of course 


Messrs. Aldrich and Dingley will 3 
letting them know what ï — 8 . 
yarns, and tops. 

So, Mr. President, we have learned, I think, who the people 
are who are, most vitally interested in the duty upon tops, for 
which such a struggle is made upon this floor. But a thing to 
which I desire to invite attention now, which was revealed a 
long time ago, is that this same Mr. North, who at that time 
was secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, drawing from that organization, which was vitally inter- 
ested in this wool schedule, a salary of $4,000 a year, was so 
fortunate as to have his services in the Finance Committee so 
highly appreciated by his employers that a number of them 
gathered together and made him a gift of $5,000 shortly after 
the passage of the Dingley Act. In further appreciation of his 
arduous work they increased his salary on the Ist of January 
following, 1598, from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. He drew that 
salary of $6,000 during the year 1898. At about that time a 
very determined effort was made by Mr. Whitman to have this 
man installed in the responsible position of Director of the 
Census. It was unavailing. But in the month of July of the 
year 1898, while he was still drawing a salary of $6,000 a year 
from the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, he had 
friends powerful enough to secure him the place of chairman of 
the Industrial Commission recently created. He held that po- 
sition for about a year, when, in 1899, although it was felt 
that a man directly interested in any statistics that would be 
prepared that would be made the basis of future tariff legisla- 
tion should not be installed in the position of director, he was 
made chief statistician of the Census. He held that position 
until the year 1903, when he became Director of the Census. 
Mind you, all this time he was drawing a salary of $4,000 a 
year from the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
drawing meanwhile a salary from the Federal Government in 
these responsible positions. 

Mr. Whitman very frankly admitted upon the witness stand 
that while Mr. North was thus engaged in aid of the majority 
members of the Senate Finance Committee, if he was, in fact, 
then in the employ of the Federal Government, it would be 
utterly wrong for him to convey to Mr. Whitman or to anyone 
else from day to day the transactions of that committee. His 
actions in that regard were, however, excused upon the ground 
that he was not in the employ of the Government at all and 
was receiving no compensation from it. Yet it was disclosed 
that although he got no salary from the Government for his 
services, his daily expenses all of the time he was thus em- 
ployed, his living expenses here, and his transportation from 
this city to the city of Boston and back were all paid out of 
the Treasury, and the vouchers are on file in the office of the 
Secretary of the United States Senate. 

So I say we ought to regard with a great deal of care and a 
great deal of caution any suggestion that the duty on tops 
ought to be elevated to 15 per cent, or anything like 15 per 
cent, or anything in advance of the rate proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee, which is entirely adequate, as appears from 
the record made by the Tariff Board, to take care of this par- 
ticular item. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am sorry to see that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] has allowed the old and 
reasonable prejudice, if prejudice is ever reasonable. created 
by the old very high rates on tops, to influence him as far as 
it seems to have done. The rates at the time of which he has 
spoken were 243 cents per pound plus 30 per cent ad valorem 
on one class of tops and 363 cents per pound plus 30 per cent 
on another, which is quite different from 13 cents to 4 cents 
per pound, as proposed by the present measure under the 
amendment of the Senate committee, which is only 5 per cent 
ad valorem. 

I hope the Senator will permit me to refer for a moment to 
an interruption of yesterday with which the Senator favored 
me when I had the floor, in which he inquired just when I 
had changed my mind and consented to the idea that we could 
submit to a lower tariff rate on wool and woolens. I could 
hardly see how that information would be necessary to the 
Senator or how it bore on the question then at issue, and, of 
course, I was not willing to consider that it was thrown in to 
embarrass me; but I could not help thinking at the time how 
natural it is for us to change our minds. Sometimes it becomes 
very evident that new converts are a good deal more radical 
than the old-timers when a man changes his religion or his 
politics or his ideas on finance or public economy. 
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The Senator, if { remember rightly—and T think I have the 
documents here—participated with the Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, I think at Helena, the capital of his great State, when it 
met in 1908, just before the matter of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill was to come up in the Congress of the United States. He 
was there made a member of the committee on resolutions, per- 
formed his duty very satisfactorily, and, as I learn, made 
quite an extended, and, as he always does, able speech. His 
partner—I believe it was his partner, Mr. Penwill—was also 
there, and participated. As I am informed, they unanimously 
adopted, among other resolutions, this one: 

Resolved, That we approve the present tariff on wool and hides, 
and deprecate any attempt to alter or modify the same. 

This was the Dingley tariff bill. 

Mr. President, as Montana is a neighboring and adjoining 
State and as she has industries that lie alongside and are 
similar to those of Wyoming, and undoubtedly these two are 
the two greatest wool and sheep growing States in the Union, 


I naturally looked with much interest to what was done at, 


that meeting. 

In my duties here in the consideration of the various meas- 
ures that come up, while I always wish to be first for the coun- 
try at large, I nevertheless think it is no discredit to be espe- 
cially anxious to provide for the State I have the honor in part 
to represent and those near it, and especially those interested 
in the same lines of business. 

Standing as I did here, backed up by a resolution from a 
committee made up from both Democratic and Republican 
members, of which the Senator from Montana was a most dis- 
tinguished Democratic member, and a greatly honored member, 
5 with others, stood by the tariff bill as they asked us to stand 

y it. 

It is difficult to say just when a man changes his mind, as I 
explained yesterday; but while the Senator was asking me 
when I changed my mind, possibly he would have been willing 
to tell us when he changed his. At that time I was in a re- 
sponsible position here, and if he had changed his mind soon 
enough and had informed me then of a different opinion, I 
might have voted differently on the duty on tops, which were 
at the extravagant figure I have read—more than fifteen times 
ae ee as in this bill. It is always honorable to change one’s 
mind. 


I am sorry that in thus changing his mind the Senator has 
become embittered, as it seems to me—and I say it with all re- 
spect—against the item of tops, because, forsooth, in times past 
it has been an article of scandal, and there have been personal 
differences, and even while I do not charge it, disreputable prac- 
tices. I have no interest in all or any of that. 

I have no interest whatever in wool manufacturing and no 
interest in tops except for the woolgrower. I plead for them 
now. If the Senator thinks that his State believes that there 
should be no tariff on wool, of course he is in the right path to 
take the course he does. But I beg to say that I have given 
the matter great attention. I have heard from a great many 
of our woolgrowers; I read the papers that come from Mon- 
tana; I read the observations that are made on the actions of 
their Senators here. I am always pained to see anything that 
is not commendatory. I do not believe that woolgrowers as a 
whole, in that State-or any other, feel as the Senator does 
about it—that the woolgrowers are in no danger because of the 
small 5 per cent tariff duty on tops. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. JAMES addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not intend to keep the 
Senator from Kentucky off the floor for many minutes. 

Mr. JAMES. Go ahead. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not propose to say very much upon this 
top question at this particular time. I will, however, when I 
discuss the substitute that I have proposed for this schedule, 
go into that question in detail. 

As the distinguished Senator from Montana has read a news- 
paper article taken from the Boston Journal in relation to the 
top question and the duties required upon that article, stating 
that the Journal was established in 1893 as I heard it, I can not 
help but take the time of the Senate long enough to read what 
120 Wool Record, of Bradford, England, thinks upon this sub- 
lect. 

I know that it is very unpopular at this time to have an 
American citizen who may be interested in any kind of business 
have anything whatever to say about the rates in a tariff bill. 
The importers and foreign manufacturers are the ones listened 
to to-day. I want to read from the Wool Record, and I wish 
to say to the Senators that the Wool Record was established in 


the year 1837, nearly GO years before the Boston Journal was 
established. 

Mr. WALSH. No; the Boston Journal was established in 
1833. It beat it by four years. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Wool Record is located at Bradford, the 
great wool center of England. The Boston Journal, as the 
Senator said, is located at Boston, one of the great wool cen- 
ters of the United States, I will read the editorial of this great 
journal in its issue of July 3, 1918. I received it from Eng- 
land but a few days ago. 

The cable intelligence that the Democratic caucus have decided to 
recommend a further reduction in the duties appertaining to Schedule 
K. and to place tops, noils, wastes, and blankets on the free list has 
this week formed the subject of much discussion in wool circles, both 
in London and Bradford, and visions both bright and otherwise have 
been seen. We certeinly think that the news need not be taken too 
seriously. Of course, some are for and others are against such a bill, 
but we doubt if these partly and fully manufactured articles will be 

laced on such a favorable footing. If such a thing had to happen as 
hat tops should be put on the free list, it would mean very little 
wool being shipped to the United States, the bulk of American users 
referring the combed article. It is hard to conceive that even the 
mocratic section of the House of Representatives would favor such 
a move, for it would at once bring to a complete standstill a good deal 
of American textile machinery, besides leading to the throwing out of 
work of a large number of employees. Even with only a 15 per cent 
duty on tops, large shipments of that commodity are certain to 
made, for we can not see that the United States top makers can suc- 
cessfully compete with Bradford firms on so low a an: We are con- 
vinced that whatever duties 3 become law, a big trade is going 
to be done in something, and everything seems to indicate that large 
shipments will be made in practically all lines of wool and textiles. 
Naturally the idea of pee tops on the free list finds no approval 
among American wool buyers in Coleman Street, for they see that it 
will be impossible to produce tops on anything like a basis at which 
Bradford top makers will be able to offer them, 

Mr. President, that is the latest issue of the Wool Record 
that I have received, and it says that even with 15 per cent 
duty there will be large quantities of tops imported into this 
country. 

At this time I am not going into the question of the Tariff 
Board’s report and show by it the actual difference of cost of 
making tops in this country compared with that of making them 
in foreign countries, but when I do I do not propose to take 
the lowest priced top made in this country and compare it with 
the highest priced made in a foreign country. 

I received last night the quotations on tops at Bradford, 
England. With wool the highest it has been for years on ac- 
count of the shortage of the wool crop of last year of 240,000,000 
pounds, tops are quoted to-day at Bradford, England, at from 
30 cents to about 62 cents per pound. A great quantity of tops 
that would be shipped into this country would be the grade of 
tops that would produce the number of yarns that enters inte 
the great bulk of the goods made in this country. All will con- 
cede that to be a fact, and the Bradford price would be from 
35 to 40 cents per pound on this class of tops. Five per cent 
on 35 cents is 11 cents a pound, and 5 per cent upon 40 cents is 
2 cents a pound. 

The Senator wanted us to believe that the only difference in 
the cost of producing tops in this country and in England was 
the cost of labor. Mr. President, that can not be true. There is 
not a mill that does not cost more to erect in this country than 
it costs in England. All the machinery that is used for the 
manufacturing of tops costs more in this country than in Eng- 
land. The interest upon the increase of both is a charge 
against the cost of tops. The incidental expenses, the interest 
charges, the overhead charges, and all the expenses incident to 
maintaining and running an establishment of that kind are 
higher in this country than they are abroad. All these things 
must be taken into consideration instead of merely the ques- 
tion of the difference in the cost of labor in arriving at the dif- 
ference of cost of making tops. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe that with the 5 per cent 
duty upon tops it will not only allow tops to be imported into 
this country in great quantities, displacing American wool, but 
it will have an effect upon the price paid for American wool, 
for every pound of tops that is imported into this country means 
the displacement of at least 3 pounds of American wool in the 
grease; and if they can be imported for less than they can be 
made here, just the amount that they can be imported less 
than they can be made here in this country will affect the price 
of American wool. 

The American woolgrower has but one market, and that 
market is the woolen manufacturer in this country. If he is 
placed in a position where he can not purchase wool, of course 
it is going to affect the price that the farmer receives for that 
article. 

I suppose there is nothing that can be said or no plea which 
ean be made by any human being that will change the mind 
of the committee reporting this amendment into the Senate. 
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Mr. THOMAS. No; we are ready to vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Colorado shakes his head 
and says, No; we are ready to vote.“ We have heard that 
statement in this Chamber beginning the very first day that the 
bill was diseussed and repeated until this moment, when the 
Senator from Colorado reiterates it, positive of his position, 
knowing that he has the votes back of him to force it through, 
no matter what the result may be to the farmer, the wool 
grower, or the manufacturer of this country. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I placed in the Record about an 
hour since a table showing the number of sheep produced in the 
various States and the number of pounds of wool produced 
and the number of pounds of wool consumed. I then answered 
some questions submitted by the Senator from Utah and some 
other Senators, and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] 
took the floor and I went down to eat lunch. The Senator from 
Kansas rose and made this observation: 

I see the Senator from Kentuci [Mr. Tames] has escaped. I de- 
sired to make an interrogatory of before he left. 

Mr. President, I am frank to admit that if I had known the 
Senator from Kansas was going to speak perhaps I should have 
escaped. I do not think he ought to find fault with anyone who 
seeks refuge from the Chamber when he proceeds to speak. 
But he ought not to have charged me at that particular moment 
with fleeing from the Chamber because of the fact that I 
feared he intended to speak or propound a question to me. I 
had no idea of it. The truth of it is fhe question he propounded 
is not a new one with the Senator. It was propounded to me 
yesterday by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN}. 

But the question he wanted to ask me was this, that as I had 
made it easy for the people in his State and in mine to know 
how many pounds of wool were produced there, to know how 
many pounds of woot had to be imported, if any, to supply the 
people there, I should have also supplied a table showing the 
number of manufacturers of clothing in the various States, and 
then the number of people who wear clothes. 

Mr. President, I should be very glad to do that. I should be 
very glad to submit such a table. The Senator can do it him- 
self, but if he will not do it, I am willing to do it for him—to 
take this bill under consideration in the Senate and to show. the 
rates of the present law upon woolen clothes and to show the 
reduction made upon those same articles in our bill, a reduction 
from 100 and more per cent down to an average of 25 per cent. 

I am willing to leave to the people of Kansas or Kentucky, 
or any other State in the American Union, what they shall say 
on a vote that will be cast against this bill for the maintenance 
of the existing rates of the present law. 

Now take the State of Kansas. Kansas in 1910. according to 
the census, had 1,690,940 people. She produced 1,312,000 pounds 
ef wool and her people consumed 10,829,074 pounds of wool. 

In other words, there had to be imported into the State of 
Kansas 9,500,000 pounds of wool more than was produced there 
in order to supply the inhabitants of that State. 

I put this in the Recor in order to make it easy for the Sen- 
ator from Kansas to point out to the people the pounds of woot 
produced there, the pounds of wool consumed by the people there, 
and then let him figure up for that constituency that have to 
pay this burden just how much additional tax he places upon 
them in order to give protection, as he calls it. to an industry 
that had, in 1910, 272,000 sheep, or an average of 14 sheep to 
each farmer. 

There is not a great civilized government in this world that 
does not place woo! upon the free list. It is a great basic 
product, and every time you give a protective tariff upon woot 
you give to the manufacturer a compensatory duty of four to 
one upon the cloth, and all of it has to be paid by the people 
who use the product of the wool industry. 

Mr. President, it might also be asked of the Senator from 
Kansas why his party provides a tariff upon cotton clothes 
and places cotton upon the free list. This bill places the great 
necessities of life upon the free list and the Senator can not 
make me shrink from a comparison of the number of factories 
and those who consume clothes, as provided by this bill under 
consideration. 

But I beg only that accompanying that shall be the rates of 
the existing law and the proposed rates of this bill and then 
Tet the American people say whether or not a vote cast against 
this bill is a proper one. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
has very kindly stated, and I presume with aceuracy, the nwm- 
ber of pounds of wool that are produced in the State of Kansas, 
and then has estimated the number of pounds of woo! that are 
consumed in the form of clothing by the people of that State. 

I desire to say fo him that in this bill he removes the tax 
that would serve as a protection for the men who produce the 


wool, and he still imposes a tax upon every pound of wool that 
is consumed by the people of that State. Instead of relieving 


| the people of Kansas from the tax that is imposed upon the 


elothing that they wear, he takes from them the protection 
from the product which they produce and retains the tax upon 
the clothing that they wear. 

And beeause some of us contend that the man who produces 
the woo! should be treated with as much consideration as the 
man who takes the wool and weaves it into cloth or transforms 
it inte a garment, the Senator assumes to reprimand us for such 
an attempt. This schedule, from the time the wool leaves the 
farmer’s hands until it is consumed and worn out by his family, 
there is a protective tax imposed upon every process. Every man 
who touches it from the day that it leaves the farm until it 
goes into the gutter has a protective duty on his work. The 
only man who is not given consideration in the handling of 
wool is the man whe grows the sheep upon the American farm. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oregon?» 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to say that I am becoming con- 
fused in this argument. Yesterday I heard, er thought I did, 
an advertisement spread into the Rxconůb by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] showing that the woolen manufac- 
turers of England were going to make an onslaught in this 
country with manufactured woolen articles and that the result 
was going to be disastrous to the American people; and here 
at this time we hear the Senator from Kansas state the oppo- 
site of that. I say I am becoming confused. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator need not become confused as 
to what I have said. I am not complaining of the duties fixed 
upon the clothing here, and I am not asking that they be in- 
creased. I am not complaining here that the manufacturer of 
woolen goods has not been properly protected. I do not know 
whether he has or not; but this I do know, that he has been 
given consideration, he has not been placed on the free list, 
and I have been arraigned here because I am contending that 
the farmer has as much right to consideration from the Ameri- 
ean Congress as the manufacturer who takes the farm product 
as his raw material and begins to transform it into other 
products. 

When the wool is taken to the factory the first process is to 
wash it and get the grease out of it, and the man who washes 
it and takes the grease out of ft is given a protective duty of 
15 per cent on the labor he expends in taking the grease out of 
that wool. Then it is combed into what they call tops, that we 
have been hearing so much about this morning, and the man 
who produces the tops from the wool has in this bill a pro- 
tective-duty of 5 per cent. It is contended here by men who 
claim to be experts that that is not enough. I do not know 
whether it is or not, but he gets a duty; though it may be 
small, he gets something. 

And then you go to yarn, and this bill gives the man who 
takes the tops and transforms them into yarn £5 per cent pro- 
tection for his work and labor. 

‘Then the next step is the making of cloths, knit fabrics, and 
so forth, and the man who takes the yarn and transforms it 
into cloths and knit fabrics gets 35 per cent in this bill. I 
presume that that 35 per cent represents some of the tax that 
has been laid upon the yarns and the tops. In that 35 per cent 
I suppose is included some compensation to the man who weaves 
the cloth for the tax that has been paid upon the yarn from 
which the cloth is made. If the Senator’s logie is good as to 
the farmer—that is, if a duty on raw wool increases the duty 
to be placed on cloth because it has to be carried into the cloth 
duty as a compensatory duty—the same ought to be true as to 
the duty on yarns and tops. He therefore puts a higher duty. 
on the cloth because there is a duty om the yarn and the tops. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the Senstor yield a moment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. From his point of view, therefore, should he 
not take the duty off the yarn because by so doing he could 
reduce the duty on cloth? 

Mr. JAMES. Why did not the Senator follow that policy 
upon cotton cloths when his side of the Chamber were making 
a tariff? With the cotton of the farm harder to produce than 
wool, in a hotter climate, under circumstances where toil is 
really burdensome, why was it the Senator put cotton on the 
free list and put a tax upon the manufactured product? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Because the American people produce more 
cotton than any other country in the world and export over a 
million pounds, and it would not bave done him any geod to 
put it there. 

Mr. JAMES. T have heard it stated here several times, and 
haye heard it advocated in the other House, that if there was a 
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tariff upon a certain character of cotton produced in this coun- 
try—long staple cotton, sea-island cotton—it would mean many 
million dollars to those who raise cotton in this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not given that careful consideration, 
but it might be to the interest of this country to put a tariff on 
the long-staple cotton. I am not ready to-say it would; I 
would want to give it consideration. If it is for the best interest 
of our country to place it there, I would vote for it without any 
hesitation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator remembers very well 
that there was an amendment offered to the Payne-Aldrich bill 
placing a duty upon that same class of cotton, and it would 
have been placed upon that class of cotton in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill if it had not been for the Democratic vote on the other side 
of the Chamber, 

Mr. JAMES. It is the first time that I have heard that the 
Democrats were in control of the Senate until the 4th of last 
March. I thought the Republican Party had been in control of 
the Senate for the last 16 years. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I will advise the Senator 
that if it had not been for Democratic votes many of the duties 
concerning which he complains in the present law would not 
have been there, and one of them was a duty on iron ore. 

Mr, JAMES. I can tell the Senator another thing 

Mr. BRISTOW. Iron ore was placed on the dutiable list by 
Democratic votes in this Chamber, and the present. chairman 
of the Committee on Finance cast one of them. 

Mr. JAMES. It is the first time that I have heard that the 
majority party undertook to escape its responsibility by trying 
t throw the burden upon the minority party, but the Sena- 

or—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh—— 

Mr. JAMES. Just a moment. I want to say to the Senator 
that if the people had not elected a majority of Republicans to 
the Senate four years ago there would not have been on the 
statute books this iniquitous and burdensome tariff law that 
robs ninety-nine men in America for the benefit of one. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It may be that the Senator is not advised 
as to the revision of the tariff in 1909, but I think he is; and 
I think the Senator knows that when some of us were fighting 
here for reduced duties and against duties that we did not 
believe were justified, we would have been successful if the 
Democratic Party—Democratic Senators, I should say; I am 
not charging this to the Democratic Party or to the Republican 
Party; I am talking about conditions as they exist—if Demo- 
cratic Senators had not voted for duties then which they are 
denouncing now. As I say, the duty on iron ore is one of them 
and lumber was another. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator for a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am ready, Mr. President, to accept the 
statement made by Senators who represent the adverse party. 
‘The conditions governing the production of sea-island cotton, 
in my judgment, have now reached a stage that, in order 
to properly grow and market the sea-island cotton in this coun- 
try, some fair degree of protection ought to be put upon it; 
and I will announce in the presence of Democratic Senators 
that I am ready, if they will add a paragraph df that kind to 
the bill, to vote for adequate protection of sea-island cotton now 
and hereafter. I believe that would be just. I happen to have 
had occasion at one time in my life to look into the matter, 
and I belleve if the Senator from Kansas had the information 
which some of us possess on that question he would answer 
in the affirmative as readily as have I. 

Mr. STONE. Now, Mr. President, I should like to dispose 
of these two paragraphs. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas has not 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not through at all, I wish the Senator 
to understand. I have a few more things which I expect to 
say. I believe I had reached the production of cloth, upon 
which a duty of 35 per cent is imposed by this bill. 

We next come to blankets, upon which a duty of 25 per cent 
is imposed. I suppose the committee found it necessary to put 
a duty of 25 per cent upon blankets because there is a duty 
upon yarns. Of course if there had been no duty upon yarns 
or upon tops it would not have been necessary to impose a 
duty of 25 per cent upon blankets; but imposing a duty upon 
the raw material out of which the clcths and blankets are 
made—that is, the yarns—it is necessary to impose a higher 
duty on the cloth and blankets, in order to compensate the 


manufacturer of blankets and of cloth for the duty that he has 
to pay when he buys his yarns. 

Mr. JAMES. We put some blankets upon the free list, as 
the Senator from Kansas doubtless has observed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I notice that there are some few, which are 
probably made mostly of cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was a political rate. 

Mr. JAMES. All of yours were political rates. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, we come to women's and children's 
dress goods, and upon women’s and children’s dress goods the 
committee find it desirable to impose a duty of 35 per cent 
ad valorem—quite a comfortable duty, more than a third of the 
value. I suppose that this duty of 35 per cent is found neces- 
sary because of the duty imposed upon yarns from which the 
cloth and the dress goods are made. So, in order to protect 
the manufacturer of yarns, a higher duty—a duty of 35 per 
cent—is imposed upon the clothes which the women and chil- 
dren wear. 

Then we come to ready-made clothing. As to the millions of 
pounds of cloth—if I may have the attention of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] about this matter, in which he 
has become so interested in regard to the people of Kansas— 
as to the millions of pounds of wool which the people of Kansas 
have consumed, every pound of it is burdened by a tax put 
there by the Senator from Kentucky by his vote and which now 
meets his approval. There is a compensatory duty imposed on 
every pound of this clothing because the Senator from Ken- 
tucky found it necessary to give a protective duty to the manu- 
facturer of yarn; but he holds up his hands in horror when a 
Senator from Kansas asks that the producer of wool be treated 
with the same consideration with which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has treated the manufacturers of cloth and of yarn. 

You can go through this bill and take up every item and every 
paragraph in it that relates to farm products and that principle 
prevails, and there is no schedule that manifests more clearly 
its indefensible discrimination than does Schedule K. 

Schedule K was attacked by a great Senator, Mr. Dolliver, 
upon this floor four years ago, and his speech on that occasion 
has had many feeble imitations here since this session began. 
Many Senators have tried to pattern after it and have read 
into the Recorp the same letters, have undertaken to formulate 
the same denunciations against Schedule K, and yet these same 
Senators in this bill take those reductions off the protection 
which the farmer got in Schedule K of the present law and 
mighty little of it off of the protection which the manufacturers 
got in that law. When you deduct from this measure the duty 
on wool and the compensatory duties that were imposed on 
cloth and clothing because of that duty on wool, which it was 
alleged simply made the manufacturer good, you leave the 
actual protective duties to the manufacturer very much where 
they were. 

I am not one who believes that those compensatory duties that 
were imposed in Schedule K of the present law were justified; 
I do not believe that they were imposed in a proper way; I 
think they were far greater than they ought to have been; but 
when you take them out and come to the protective duties pure 
and simple which are given the manufacturers in this bill the 
reductions are not so important as to justify the proud boast 
that we have so frequently heard by the friends of this meas- 
ure. So that the burden of the reduction which is claimed here 
is taken not from the manufacturer but from the producer of 
wool itself. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] spoke with force 
and commendable emphasis in denouncing the connection of Mr. 
North with the making of the tariff bill four years ago, but I 
have not been much interested in the discussion of Mr. North’s 
connection with the tariff bill since the exposition made by 
former Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, because the power which 
he exhibited in exposing the scandal connected with that has 
never been approached by any Senator upon this floor. It is 
only the Senators who have come into the Chamber since that 
speech was delivered who have ever presumed to follow it up 
and to undertake to imitate it. 

I invite the attention of the Senator from Montana, who has 
so vigorously denounced Mr. North, to the fact that this bill, 
which he is supporting with such earnestness, preserves a pro- 
tective duty upon every item in which Mr. North was interested. 
There is not a manufacturer whom Mr. North represented here 
or anywhere else who has not a protective duty in this bill on 
the product which he turns from his looms. The only man who 
greatly suffers from the action of the framers of this bill is the 
producer of wool, in whom Mr. North has no interest. 

Mr. President, I did not expect to discuss the wool tariff. 
The duty on wool is not one that touches my constituency with 
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much personal interest. Kansas is not a large wool-producing 
State. I have made these remarks because I believe that this 
bill is discriminatory and unjust; and, furthermore, I do not 
want anyone to believe for a moment that he can force me to 
vote for a bill which I believe is wrong, for the reason there is 
now a law upon the statute books of which I disapprove and 
ngainst which I voted. If such reasoning as that were to pre- 
vail, then a man would be compelled to vote for things which he 
believed were wrong, because a wrong had been done at another 
time in the consideration of another measure. 

The question for consideration here is not whether this is a 
better or a worse bill than the present law, but whether or not 
this is a just bill and one that is worthy of the approval of Sen- 
ators who are called upon to approve or condemn it. So far as 
I am concerned, when I cast my vote on this measure, it will be 
an indorsement or a failure to indorse the measure on its mer- 
its. I will not be coerced into voting for things that I believe 
to be iniquitous, because the bill contains a number of things 
for which I shouid be glad to vote if I were given the oppor- 
tunity. 

While I am on my feet, I may say that for some reason that 
has not yet been explained, those in control of the national legis- 
lation this year have seen fit to group these tariff schedules into 
one bill, instead of bringing them in as separate bills as they 
did a year ago. 

If this bill had been brought in schedule by schedule, as has 
been advocated for some years by leaders on both sides of the 
aisle of this Chamber, there are schedules here which, with 
some slight changes I would gladly support; but because the 
majority have apparently seen fit to crowd them into one bill. 
in order to force through Congress legislation which I believe 
to be unjust and pernicious, will not be sufficient reason for 
me to support such iniquitous legislation. Why could we not 
have had schedule by schedule presented to us as we had a 
year ago? Why this change? If that was a good system of 
legislation then, why is it not now? That is for the Senators 
who are responsible for this legislation to answer. It seems to 
me that the reason for abandoning schedule-by-schedule revision 
is that certain leaders felt that if the tariff were revised in that 
way there were some schedules carrying certain provisions 
which they desired to pass that could not be passed. That 
was the reason, I believe, for grouping the schedules in former 
Congresses. They have been grouped together in order that 
one schedule might carry another through. 

We felt that we were getting away from that system, which 
has been denounced with vehemence, as I have said, on both 
sides of this Chamber; but, no; the same policy, the same pur- 
pose to force into the law provisions and measures that could 
not be forced there without such a grouping of schedules has 
been thought desirable, and, therefore, they have been grouped. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the Senator yield to me right there? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course, with 13 schedules in a tariff bill 
one schedule might be passed upon the theory that a certain 
amount of revenue would be produced by another schedule, 
but as matters went along the second schedule might be de- 
defeated entirely and the rates in the schedule first considered 
having been based upon the theory that the second schedule 
would be adopted there might be a large loss of revenue, and 
then you would have to go back and revise the first schedule. 
That is the trouble about revising the tariff schedule by 
schedule, as the Senator can very easilv see. 

As I understood the Senator, he said this bill was not perfect. 
Of course no tariff bill is ever perfect, but the question the 
Senator must answer when the roll call comes is whether or 
not this bill is a better bill, taking it as a whole, than the 
existing law. If it is, in my judgement, the Senator can not 
excuse himself to the satisfaction of the good people of Kansas 
by saying this is not a perfect bill. They are going to ask him 
Is it a better bill and less oppressive upon the people than the 
existing law? That is the issue the Senator from Kansas must 


meet. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I deny the issue. That is not 
the question which I expect to answer. If the Senator wants an 
answer, however, I can give him my opinion. The pending bill 
is not any better than is the existing law. I voted against the 
Payne-Aldrich bill; I denounced it; I do not believe in it; but 
as excessive and as unreasonable as some of the duties in that 
bill were, it was a consistent measure, because it undertook to 
protect American industries, althongh in protecting them there 
were injected into the measure provisions which I believe to be 
iniquitous. 

The pending bill protects some of the same industries, though 
not all of them to so great an extent. It sacrifices the agricultural 
interests of this country in a manner that has never been ap- 
proached or undertaken in any tariff legislation of the past; and 


because of its unjustifiable discriminations I have declared 
against this measure. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] has just handed 
me a memorandum, stating that the Walker tariff, which was 
praised so extravagantly by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sramrons] this morning as being the best of all tariff 
measures, the one now pending more nearly approaching it in 
excellence than any other, imposed duties of 20 per cent on 
barley, beef, corn and corn meal, flaxseed, hams and bacon, 
rye and rye flour, oats and oatmeal, wheat and wheat flour. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, and that bill was based upon 
the idea of protecting raw materials, the farmers’ product, all 
the way up. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not pretend to be a tariff expert; I 
have a very limited knowledge of the Walker bill, but I think 
the Walker bill—and in this I agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina—was a much better bill than the pending one. 
8 Ad certainly drawn upon a much more justifiable prin- 

ple. i; 

As to the schedule-by-schedule theory of revising the tariff, 
I realize the force of the argument the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. James] has made. I have heard it before; it is 
the usual argument to sustain the old system; it is the argu- 
ment which has been made for combining all the schedules into 
one bill. That policy, however, was abandoned last year by the 
House of Representatives; and the Senator from Kentucky 
was then a Member of that body and a distinguished member 
of the Ways and Means Committee that prepared the schedule- 
by-schedule tariff bills. I presume he believed then that a 
schedule-by-schedule revision to be a better system. Under that 
plan each schedule would stand upon its own merits. Why has 
he changed his views this year? 

The argument as to the effect a reduction or an increase in the 
duties imposed by one schedule might have upon the revenues 
would be a potent and powerful argument to me in behalf of a 
bill which the committee would report on any cne schedule. 
That is true, and I believe it would be given full weight by the 
Senate or by the Congress. A 

The objection to the old system, as I have said, was that it 
enabled those interested to force into a tariff bill duties that 
ought not to be there, because Senators or Members of the 
House would not vote against a measure having in it more pro- 
visions in which they believed than it had provisions in which 
they did not believe, and upon that theory the Democratic Con- 
gress bas gone back to the old machine methods of tariff making. 

I want to say to the Senator from Kentucky and to the Senator 
from North Carolina that if Senators on this floor would vote 
their convictions and use their own judgment upon the items of 
this bill, it would not pass; and, failing to pass, the tariff would 
then be revised. and revised at this session in harmony with the 
best judgment of the Congress, upon whom the responsibility 
of revising it depends. No Senator can excuse himself for vot- 
ing for a measure he believes to be wrong because it is alleged 
that that is the best he can get. It is not the best we can get 
if every Senator wiil follow his conscience and bis convictions 
independent of party caucuses and partisan influences that 
swerve him from what he believes to be his line of duty. So 
far as I am concerned, I propose to vote for the paragraphs in 
this bill which I believe are right and against those which I 
believe to be wrong; and when the bill is finally made up, if I 
do not believe it to be a just measure, I intend to vote against it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow] has made a great speech, and, to the general delight 
of all, has finally concluded it. Unless there is some other 
Senator who feels that he ought to deliver himself of some 
burden of concealed wisdom, and that that is of more impor- 
tance than the winding up of this business, I should like now 
to proceed with the consideration of the immediate matter 
before the Senate. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to take a short 
time before consent is giyen to proceed, as requested by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, a short time ago the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wats] called as a witness the Boston 
Journal, and, if his other statements were not more accurate 
than the ones which he casually made about the Boston Jour- 
nal, they should at least be revised. I do not think it is of 
great importance whether the Boston Journal is 20 years old 
or 50 years old; but it is more than 50 years old, to my certain 
knowledge. Evidently the Boston Journal was called as a 
witness because the Senator from Montana supposed it to be 
an independent paper owned by Mr. Frank A. Munsey. 

As a matter of fact, it is not owned by Mr. Munsey at all. So 
far as the public knows it is owned by Mr. Matthew Hale, who 
is chairman of the Progressive State committee, and it is the 
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organ of the Progressive Party in New England. So it is neither 
Mr. Munsey’s paper nor an independent paper. 

The article which was quoted was not signed, and therefore it 
is impossible to say whether it was written by a tariff expert 
or by some one who does not know the difference between a wool 
top and a spinning top. I suspect the latter, but I do not think 
it should be giver any great weight in this debate. I think the 
Boston Journal has leanings toward the protective policy, and, 
as such, it deserves credit; but its owners would not claim for 
it expert standing on this subject; therefore I do not think the 
article quoted is entitled to any particular weight by the Senate. 

The Senator from Montana referred once more and in practi- 
cally the same language, and using the same facts which have 
been known to the public for the past 16 years, to the relations 
between Mr. Whitman, of the Arlington Mills, and Mr. North. 
I did not note anything new in the quotations which he used, but 
they were evidently made to prejudice opinion on the particular 
topic which is now being considered. 

It is true that Mr. Whitman is largely interested in the Arling- 
ton Mills, that he did construct the first mill for the manufac- 
ture of tops in this country, and that he has been an active 
adyocate of the protective tariff for a great many years. He 
has appeared before the committees of Congress at different 
times. He appeared before the subcommittee having in charge 
this particular schedule, I am told, and I have no doubt he made 
an illuminating and informing statement to that committee on 
the matter in which he was interested; but the statement made 
by the Senator from Montana that the Arlington Mills and the 
American Woolen Co. are substantially the only manufacturers 
of tops in this country is very far from correct. It is true they 
are large manufacturers of tops, but the American Woolen Co. 
has, I am informed, at times been a large purchaser of tops, 
and there are a great many manufacturing concerns in the 
United States which manufacture their own tops as well as 
yarns and cloths. There are also many—I do not recall the 
number—engaged entirely in manufacturing tops. 

Incidentally th?s industry is in the poorest condition it has 
been during the last 25 years. The woolen industry, except in 

ial cases, has never been a particularly profitable one in the 
nited States; and the stock of the Arlington Mills, to which 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] has referred, is now 
selling at the lowest price it has sold for many years. Inei- 
dentally it has recently reduced its dividend one-half, a state- 
ment which usually brings joy to the hearts of the Democrats. 
I would rather see it prosperous, whoever owns it or whoever 
controls it, because if it is prosperous those who are connected 
with it are sure to be so, not only the owners of the mills but 
the employees. 

I have not taken any time in the discussion of this particular 
schedule. It has been pretty fully discussed by other Senators 
who have given much time and consideration to it. I am well 
aware that the business men of this country, knowing that the 
Senate is in the hands of the Philistines, and that we are not 
going to get in the end any different results than have been 
reported, are desirous of having this bill passed. As far as I 
am concerned I should be glad, as soon as reasonable state- 
ments can be made of the reasons why particular schedules 
should not be adopted as they have been proposed, to have a 
vote on all schedules and on the billi—the sooner the better, in 
my judgment, from the standpoint of the Senate and the stand- 
point of the country at large. But I do not wish by my silence 
to have it inferred that I am in any way in approval of the 
rates proposed in this particular schedule. 

Massachusetts is very largely interested in the woolen and 
worsted industry. Bosten is the great wool center of the 
United States. Massachusetts is the leading State in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted goods. A large percentage of 
our people are vitally interested in it. In my judgment this is 
the industry which is going to be most immediately and seri- 
ously affected by the passage of this bill. As I have just said, 
the woolen and worsted business is not in a very prosperous 
condition at best, and it has not been during the last 10 years, 
when duties have been high, as everyone knows. Just now, 
and indeed for the last several months, this business has been 
prostrated to a degree not known since 1895. I doubt if there 
are many woolen or worsted mills in this country that are 
running more than half time to-day; and no mill can make a 
profit running at one-half of its capacity. 

I am opposed to every feature of this schedule—as opposed to 
putting wool on the free list as I am to other parts of it. I 
think putting wool on the free list is entirely without justifica- 
tion. The world’s production of wool does not vary greatly. 
It has not increased materially in this country, if at all, during 


the past 10 years, when the duty has been very high. If there 


is to be increased production anywhere, it is going to be in 
other countries, where lands are cheaper than they are in this 


country. Putting wool on the free list is going necessarily, in 
my judgment, to reduce somewhat the production in this coun- 
try, if not largely so; and it is going to increase the production, 
if there is an increase, in other countries. Therefore we are 
throwing away the revenue which we have been getting from 
the importations of wool without any compensating benefit to 
the users of woolen goods in any form, unless the total produc- 
tion is largely increased, which I doubt. 

There is a large amount of capital invested in the wool 
business which will be affected by the proposed change. The 
raisers of wool are entitled to reasonable protection, and the 
Proposed action will, in effect, put a bounty on foreign wool 
and result in the importation of tops instead of wool. 

But even if wool is put on the free list, I believe the other 
duties have not been arranged in such a way as to produce 
the results to which manufacturers are entitled. The question 
of tops has been very fully debated to-day or will be later. I 
think there is too great proneness for those who believe in a 
higher rate to take one class of tops as an example, and those 
who believe in the proposed rate to take a lower class of tops 
for their example. But I doubt if there is a manufacturer of 
tops in the United States who will claim, or any evidence can 
be submitted here to show, that the average top can be pro- 
duced at the rate proposed in this bill. I have no doubt that 
the average is very much higher, and certainly the average 
cost in Great Britain is higher than the rate proposed by the 
bill. But even if the top rate were satisfactory, no provision 
has been made to provide for rovings, which are the next step 
in the production of cloths, The cost of producing rovings adds 
at least 50 per cent to the cost of producing tops, and royings 
should be limited in the number of yarns in them, so that there 
may be a differentiation between rovings and yarns, 

There is no way of telling, as this bill is framed, whether a 
certain product is a roving or a yarn. The result is that they 
go frem the top stage, through rovings, of which there are 6 
or 8 different numbers, up to the yarn stage, of which there 
are some 20 numbers, with exactiy the same rate of duty on 
tops and on rovings, and possibly going over into the yarn num- 
bers; then it is proposed to put a duty of 15 per cent on yarns. 

There should be in framing the bill a differentiation between 
tops and rovings and between rovings and yarns, and when it 
comes to yarns there should be a variation in the rate of duty 
imposed on coarse yarns and fine yarns. The Bradford commis- 
sion price for producing yarns yaries greatiy, because the cost 
of producing yarns of a very fine quality is materially greater 
than the cost of producing coarse yarns. 

From all these standpoints I believe this schedule should be 
revised. I believe there should be a duty on wool. I believe the 
rate on tops should be increased; that there should be a distinct 
and separate rate on rovings; that there should be an increased 
and equalized rate on yarns. Even admitting that wool should 
be put on the free list, these intermediate changes should be 
made by the framers of the bill. 

I have taken ail the time I propose to take at this time, and 
I have simply taken this to voice what I believe is substantially 
the unanimous sentiment of the people of Massachusetts, and 
this applies to dealers in wool, to manufacturers of tops, rov- 
ings, yarns, and cloth alike. Without exception, as far as I 
know, they believe that the rates in this schedule are inade- 
quate, and that they are so framed that they will produce great 
inequalities. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask that we may hare a vote 
on the committee amendment in paragraph 295. 

. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. I understood that the committee amendment in 
paragraph 296 had been agreed to; but in order that there may 
be no question about it, I ask that it may now be submitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the committee amendment in paragraph 296. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. That concludes the wool schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. That concludes it, with the understanding that 
if the Senator from Wyoming desires to speak upon paragraph 
296 he may do so. . 

Mr. STONE. I will say that the Senator from Wyoming 
asked that paragraphs 295 and 296 might both go over, so that 
if he desires to do so he may speak upon the two together. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the remarks he will make will cover the 
two. 
Mr. STONE. Yes. I should like, before we take up the next 
schedule, to revert to paragraph $24 of the silk schedule and to 
offer an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 324, page 95, line 23, before 
the word beltings,” it is proposed to insert belts.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The Secrerary. Also, on page 96, line 3, after the word 
“manner,” it is proposed to insert and not specially provided 
for in this section.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the next schedule is the one 
relating to papers and books. The one following that deals 
with sundries. Those two schedules and the free list are the 
only schedules left undisposed of. 

The chairman of the subcommittee having in charge Schedule 
M and Schedule N is detained from the Senate on account of 
sickness in his family. I ask that those two schedules may be 
passed over, and that the Senate may now take up the free list, 
beginning on page 123. 

Mr. LODGE. Do I understand the Senator is going to pass 
over the paper schedule? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Joux- 
son], who is the chairman of the subcommittee, and who has 
given great study to that subject, is not in the Chamber to-day 
on account of illness in his family. I should not like to take up 
the schedule in his absence. Of course if there is an insistence 
about it we will do it, but I should much prefer to take up the 
free list. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If any Senator who desires some item in 
the free list passed over happens to be absent or is not ready 
we will consent to its going over. 

Mr. LODGE. Is the Senator going to pass over the sundries 
schedule also? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHN- 
SON] is also chairman of that subcommittee. There are only 
three schedules left now—sundries, papers and books, and the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite positive there are some Senators 
who desire to speak upon some of the items in the free list who 
had no idea it would be reached to-day. If I knew the par- 
ticular paragraphs in which they were interested I would ask 
that they might go over, but I am not informed as to which 
those paragraphs are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think there will be no difficulty about it. 
If any Senator should come in and state that he was absent 
and should want to discuss a paragraph that we had passed, 
we would return to it without any objection on this side. 

Mr. LODGH. Mr. President, there is one article in the free 
list which I do not suppose we shall reach, even if we begin 
on the free list at this moment, but which is also involved in 
the third paragraph of the paper schedule. It involves a ques- 
tion not of rates but of the countervailing duties in regard to 
the exportation of wood and wood pulp from Canada. y 

Mr. SIMMONS. When that is reached, if the Senator desires, 
we will pass over it. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be very glad to discuss it, if the Sen- 
ator is willing. I am ready to go on with it. I supposed we 
should take up paper this afternoon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should very much prefer that the Senator 
from Maine should be here when that is discussed. 

Mr. LODGE. I will wait, of course, for the Senator from 
Maine, if that is the desire. There are some items in the 
free list which I should like to discuss. Of course I had no 
idea that that would come before the sundries and the paper 
schedule, and I have not my papers here, so that there are some 
things I shall have to ask to have passed over for myself. I do 
not know how it is with other Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say that the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] expected to offer 
his proposed substitute for Schedule K before its consideration 
was completed in the Committee of the Whole. He had no idea 
that we would get through with the schedule to-day. 80 if 
the Senator is back on Monday or Tuesday, before the bill gets 
into the Senate, no doubt the Senator having the bill in charge 
will allow him to offer his substitute then. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, if at some time before the Senate 
gets through with the bill the Senator from Pennsylvania de- 
sires to offer a substitute, there can be no objection to. that 
course. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted to have that understood, be- 
cause the Senator from Pennsylvania was compelled to leave 
the city to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I ask that the Secretary may read 
the bill, beginning with the free list, on page 123. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning under the 
heading Free list,” on page 123, line 21. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 401, page 124, line 11, after the word “ machines,” to 
strike out the word “and”; and in the same line, after the 
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word “gins,” to insert “beet and sugar-cane machinery,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

401. Agricultural implements: Plows. tooth and disk harrows, bead- 
ers, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horse- 
rakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, cotton gins, beet and sugar-cane 
machinery, wagons and carts, and all other agricultural implements of 
any kind and deseription, whether specifically mentioned herein or not, 
whether in whole or in parts, including renafc parts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 402, page 124, line 16, 
after the word “and,” to insert “all,” and in the same line, 
after the word “albumen,” to strike out the comma, so as to 
make the paragraph read: 2 

402. Albumen, blood, and all albumen not specially provided for in 
this section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 124, line 19, to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

4033. Alizarin, natural or synthetic, and colors obtained from 
alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that paragraph may be passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 4034 will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 404, page 124, line 21, after the words “ sulphate of.“ 
to insert “perchlorate of,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

404. Ammonia, sulphate of, perchlorate of, and nitrate of. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 144, line 22, to insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 


4044. Antimony ore, stibnite and matte containing antimony, but 
only as to the antimony content. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the paragraph of Sched- 
ule C relating to antimony was before the Senate the sugges- 
tion was made by the Senator from Utah that antimony matte 
would be included instead of excluded from that section. I have 
since examined into the matter, and I am convinced that the 
Senator is right. So this paragraph will be taken back by the 
committee and we probably shall make a change in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 4043 will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was. in 
paragraph 405, page 125, line 23, after the word “horses,” to 
strike out asses, cattle”; in the same line, after the word 
“mules,” to strike out “sheep, swine, and goats” and insert 
“and asses,” so as to read: 

Horses, mules, and asses straying across the boundary line Into any 


foreign country, or driven across such boundary line by the owner for 
temporary pasturage purposes only, etc. “ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 412, page 127, line 10, after the word“ means.“ to 
insert “ steel boxes,” and, in the same paragraph, page 128, line 
10, after the word “ repairs,” to insert “at the rate at which 
the article itself would be subject if imported,” so as to make 
the paragraph read. 

412. Articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, when returned after having been exported, without having been 
advanced in value or improved in condition by any process of manu- 
facture or other means; steel boxes, casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and 
other containers or coverings of American manufacture exported filled 
with American products, or exported empty and returned filled with for- 
eign products, including shooks and staves when returned as barrels or 
boxes; also quicksilver flasks or bottles, iron or steel drums of either 
domestic or foreign manufacture, used for the shipment of acids, or 
other chemicals, which shall bave been actually exported from the 
United States; but proof of the identity of such articles shall be made 
under general regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but the exemption of bags from duty shall apply only to such 
domestic bags as may be imported by the exporter thereof, and if any 
such articles are subject to internal-revenue tax at the time of exporta- 
tion, such tax shall be proved to have been een before exportation and 
not refunded; photographic dry plates or films of American manufac- 
ture (except moving-picture films), exposed abroad, whether developed 
or not, and films from moving-picture machines, light struck or other- 
wise damaged, or worn out, so as to be unsuitable for any other pur- 
pose than the recovery of the constituent materials, provided the basic 
films are of American manufacture, but proof of the identity of such 
articles shall be made under general regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; articles 2 god 5 from the United States for 
repairs may be returned upon payment of a duty upon the value of the 
repairs at the rate at which the article itself would be subject if im- 
parted under conditions and regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 

ry of the Treasury: Provided, That this paragraph shall not apply to 
any article upon which an allowance of drawback has been made, the 
reimportation of which is hereby prohibited except upon payment of 
duties equal to the drawbacks allowed; or to any article manufactured 
in bonded warehouse and exported under any provision of law: And 
provided further, That when manufactured tobacco which has been ex- 
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ported without payment of internal-revenue tax shall be relmported it 
shall be retained in the custody of the collector of customs until in- 
terral-reyenne stamps in payment of the legal duties shall be placed 
thereon: And procided jurther, That the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not apply to animals made dutiable under the provisions of para- 
graph 405. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
down to paragraph 416, on page 129. 3 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that paragraph 416 may be passed over. 
My colleague [Mr. Werks] has left the Chamber, and I know he 
desires to be heard upon it. I do not wish to speak upon It 
myself, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts whether there is any objection to agree- 
ing to the committee amendment before the paragraph goes 
over? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should have asked that that paragraph go 
over if the Senator from Massachusetts had not done so, as the 
committee desires to consider somewhat further its own amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 416 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
down to paragraph 423, on page 130. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that paragraph 423 may be passed over. 
The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] requested that 
that be done. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Paragraph 423 will be passed over. 

Mr. NELSON. In reference to paragraph 423, I suggest to 
the Senators in charge of the bill that they strike out the 600- 
foot limitation and make it “700 feet to the pound,” because 
there is a good deal of the better quality of manila twine that 
runs that much to the pound. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will state to the Senator that the para- 
graph went over upon the request of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. NELSON. Has the paragraph gone over? Very well. 
Before I sit down, then, I wish to suggest to the Senators on 
the other side who have charge of the bill that the limitation 
should be entirely removed; that binding twine ought to be 
free, whether it runs 600 or 700 or 800 feet to the pound. 
I am not sure but that some of it, the best quality of manila 
twine, will run 750 feet to the pound; and I should be glad if 
the committee would make the proper amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the 
Senator from Minnesota why it would not be advisable to 
strike out all of that paragraph after the word “twine,” if the 
intention is to put all binding twine on the free list? I know 
that was the desire of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NELSON. I think it would be best to strike it all out 
to strike out the limitation altogether. If you retain it, how- 
ever, I suggest that it ought to be “not more than 750 feet to 
the pound.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the trouble with the sug- 
gestion of striking out the limitation is that twine might be 
imported as binding twine which could not be used for that 
purpose and would be used for other purposes. As this is in- 
tended to refer only to binding twine, there ought to be a 
limit on the size, and I think if it should be made 750 feet to 
the pound it would cover eyerything that could be called bind- 
ing twine. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 130, after line 16, to insert a new section, as follows: 

427}. Blankets, composed wholly or in chief value of wool, valued 
at less than 40 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will go over. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
430, page 130, line 25, after the word “use,” to strike out the 
remainder of the paragraph, in the following words: 

Press cloths, composed of camel's hair, imported expressly for oil- 
milling purposes and marked so as to indicate that it is for such pur- 
poses, and cut into lengths not to exceed 72 inches and woven in 


widths not under 10 inches nor to exceed 15 inches, and weighing not 
less than one-half pound per square foot. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the biil was continued.. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 433, 
page 131, line 13, after the word “muster,” to strike out en- 
gravings“; in line 14, before the word “lithographic,” to strike 
ont “etchings”; in the same line, after the word “ prints,” to 
strike out bound or“; in the same line, after the word un- 
bound,” to strike out “and charts”; and in line 15, before the 
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word “ which,” to insert “or in bindings over 20 years old, and 
charts,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

433. Books, maps, music, photographs, lithographic prints, unbound 
or in bindings over 20 years old, and charts, which shall have been 
printed more years at the date of importation, and all hydro- 
graphic charts, and publications issued for their subscribers or ex- 
changes by scientific and literary associations or academies, or publica- 
tions of individuals for gratuitous private circulation, not advertising 
matter, and public documents issued by foreign governments, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to discuss those com- 
mittee amendments. I do not understand why engravings, etch- 
ings, and charts should be taken from the free list. It seems 
to me that those are objects of generai interest, educational 
and artistic. I suppose they are put somewhere on the dutiable 


list. The paragraph of the free list now reads: 
Books, ma music, photographs, lithographic prints, unbound or in 
bindings over years old, and charts. 


Mr. HUGHES. The change was merely one of phraseology, 
so far as charts are concerned. 

Mr. LODGE. I see it was a change only in phraseology. 
Lithographic prints, to which I have no sort of objection, were 
added, but I do not see why engravings and etchings, which are 
far more valuable artistically than lithographic prints, should 
be taken from this clause. I hope that will not be done. 

Mr. STONE. I suggest to the Senator that for the present, 
in the absence of the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson], we 
may pass over the paragraph. 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly willing to let it go over, but I 
should like to call the Senator's attention to another point. 
The committee has added “ or in bindings over 20 years old, and 
charts.” I think the intention of that amendment is entirely 
proper. Books of great value are often sent abroad and bind- 
ings of great cost are put upon them. I think it would be just 
as well if the bindings were made here; but, anyway, I see no 
reason why they should not pay a revenue duty. But it is so 
worded as to leave a very serious ambiguity; that is, whether 
it is only the binding or whether it covers the book also. Take 
a case like this—I happened to take it from an English cata- 
logue: A first folio Shakespeare worth $20,000, of course free 
under our law, as it always has been, would come in free. If 
you put a binding on it, in the particular case I am referring to, 
worth $15, I do not think if is perfectly clear that you would 
not tax that book at the value of $20,000. That is not the 
intention of the framers of the paragraph, of course. Such 
has never been the intention. I think there is an ambiguity, 
which I wish the committee would look into if they are going 
to ae the amendment back. I haye not attempted to re- 
word it. 

Mr. STONE. It seems to me that books, maps, and so forth, 
unbound, or in bindings over 20 years old, would indicate that 
they had been printed more than 20 years. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senatoy that that language 
was added in order to correct a practice. It has been the cus- 
tom, I understand, to send books abroad and have them bound. 
The books have been printed in this country and they are re- 
bound on the other side, and merely because they were printed 
more than 20 years ago they would be admitted free, whereas the 
object in putting them on the free list was to permit books more 
than 20 years old to come in free. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I understand that. 

Mr. HUGHES. This discriminated very much against our 
bookbinders, and they complained about it. 

Mr. LODGE. I will take that in conjunction with paragraph 


Books of all kinds, bound or unbound, not specialty provided for, 15 
per cent ad valorem. A 

That is limited in the case of the English language to books 
less than 20 years old. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that paragraph 337 will probably be reported to the Senate in a 
different form. 

Mr. HUGHES. In any event the Senator will notice that if 
that language stays as it is, it wonld provide that books of all 
kinds, bound or unbound, not specially provided for, would have 
15 per cent ad valorem. This applies only to books with bind- 
ings of a certain age. 

Mr. LODGE. No; the way you have it worded it applies to 
bindings over 20 years old. 

Mr. HUGHES. But if they are in bindings over 20 years old 
they must have been printed more than 20 years. 

Mr. LODGE. That brings me just to the point. If the bind- 
ing is over 20 years old it does not follow that the book is over 
20 years old. Very frequently an old binding is purchased and 
placed by book fanciers on a book} in order to have the binding 
in the same period as the book when written. 
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- Old print bindings command an immense price, and very often 
they are taken off the book to which they belong and applied to 
some book of great value. It does not necessarily follow that 
that is an exception to paragraph 337. Of course, the purpose 
of these clauses always has been to limit the books that had to 
bear a duty to books printed in the English language and that 
were less than 20 years old. That was the dutiable class. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then it was found that books were collected 
in this country and sent abroad to be cheaply bound and brought 
in free of duty. 

Mr. LODGE. I am entirely in sympathy with the purposes of 
the amendment, as I said in the beginning, putting a duty on 
new bindings, but I am afraid the way it is worded leaves great 
ambiguity. 

Mr. HUGHES. The paragraph will go over. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope those paragraphs will be amended by the 
committee so as to make it clear that the object is to place the 
duty on binding that is less than 20 years old. The paragraph ts 
going back. I only desired to call the attention of the committee 
to it and to express the hope that they will consider those two 
paragraphs in conjunction. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 434, 
page 131, line 22, after the word “Books,” to strike out “and 
pamphlets printed chiefly in languages other than English; also 
books,” and in line 24, after the word “blind,” to insert “and 
all textbooks used in schools and other educational institutions; 
Braille tablets, cubarithmes, special apparatus and objects serv- 
ing to teach the blind, including printing apparatus, machines, 
presses, and types for the use and benefit of the blind exclu- 
sively,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

434. Books and music, in raised print, used exclusively by the blind, 
and all textbooks used in schools and other educational institutions ; 
Braille tablets, cubarithmes, special apparatus and objects serving to 
teach the blind, including printing apparatus, machines, presses, and 
types for the use and benefit of the blind exclusively. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I trust the Senator in charge 
of this paragraph will let it be passed over. The amendment 
reported by the committee, I think, ought to be modified. I 
should like to have it passed over in order that the committee 
may give it further consideration. 

Mr. LODGE, There will be a good deal of debate on para- 
graph 434. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 434 goes over. 
graph 433 has also gone over. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 435, page 132, line 7, after the word “use,” to strike 
out “and” and insert “or”; and, in line 11, after the word 
“use,” to strike out and“ and insert “or,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

435. Books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, etchings, litho- 
graphic prints, and charts, specially imported, not more than two copies 
in any one invoice, in good faith, for the use or by order af any society 
or Institution incorporated or established solely for religious, philo- 
sophical, educations’, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, 
academy, school, or seminary of learning‘in the United States, or any 
State or publie library, and not for sale, subject to such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 132, to 
strike out paragraph 438, in the following words: 

438. Bran ard wheat screenings, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that paragraph may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 438 goes over. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I wish merely to call the 
attention of the Senator from North Dakota to the fact that 
paragraph 488 was stricken out because the items there are 
included in the subsequent paragraph relating to wheat and 
wheat flour and the products of wheat. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I presume that is true; but I want to look 
into it, if the Senator has no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 450, page 133, line 15, after the word “ separators,” 
to insert “sand-blast machines, sludge machines,“ so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


450. Cash registers, linotype and all typesetting machines, porns 
machines, typewriters, shoe machinery, cream separators, sand-blas 
machines, sludge machines, and tar and oil spreading machines used 
in the construction and maintenance of roads and in improving them 
by the use of road preservatives, all the foregoing whether impo 

whole or in parts, including repair parts. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have paragraph 450 passed 
over for the present. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. Does the Senator object to action upon the 
committee amendment to that paragraph? 


Para- 


Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to be heard on only one item of the 
paragraph. After it has been passed over it can be taken up 
for consideration at any time. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Berron] is not here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the committee amendment to 
that paragraph be acted on now. 

Mr. SMOOT. But not that the paragraph be finally passed 
upon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not finally passing upon the part which the 
Senator wishes to discuss. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Now it is to be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The paragraph will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 133, after 
line 19, to insert as a new paragraph: 

4503. Cast-iron pipe of every description. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 4303 goes over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did we not discuss that very elaborately 
and take a vote upon it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not upon the wording of this paragraph, “ cast- 
iron pipe of every description.” The junior Senator from Peun- 
sylvania [Mr. Own] is not here, and I think he desires to 
submit a few remarks on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 4503 will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 452, 
page 133, line 22, after the word “ Catgut.“ to insert “for sur- 
gical use, and,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

452. Catgut, for surgical use, and whip gut, or worm gut, unmanu- 
factured. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, after line 23, to insert 
as a new paragraph the following: 

4523. Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 460, page 134, line 
14, after the word “tar,” to insert “dead or creosote oil,” and 
in line 15, after the word “as,” to insert “anthracene and 
anthracene oil,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

460. Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, wood or other tar, dead or 
creosote oll, and products of coal tar known as anthracene and anthra- 
cene oil, naphthalin, phenol, and cresol. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, line 10, to strike out 
paragraph 471, in the following words: 

471. Coral, marine, uncut, and unmanufactured. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 476, page 135, line 
16, after the word “kryolith,” to insert “natural,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

476. Cryolite, or kryolith, natural. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that paragraph go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Paragraph 476 goes over with the 
amendment agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, after line 22, to insert 
as a new paragraph: 

4813. Glaziers’ and engravers’ diamonds, unset, miners’ diamonds, 
and diamond dust. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 485, page 186, line 15, before the word “birds,” to 
insert the word fowls,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

485. Eggs of fowls, birds, fish, and insects (except fish roe preserved 
for food purposes): ‘Provided, however, That the importation of eggs 
of game birds or eggs of birds not used for food, except specimens for 
scientific collections, is prohibited: Provided further, That the. importa- 
tion of eggs of game birds for purposes of propagation is hereby author- 
ized, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I presume the word “ fowls” 
is to be inserted there in order to make sure that eggs of poul- 
try are put on the free list. Of course the hen is a bird, but the 
word “ poultry ” seems more natural. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the question? 

Mr. LODGE. I was asking about the insertion of the word 
“fowls.” 1 suppose it was done to make sure that the eggs of 
poultry were placed on the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thiuk that is right. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask to recur to paragraph 416 for a mo- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the para- 
graph has gone over by agreement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but I want to offer an 
amendment to perfect it, and I thought then it could go over as 
perfected. Of course it will have to be recurred to by unani- 
mous conseut, if at all, because it was passed over in that way. 
I desire to more to amend the committee amendment by strik- 
ing out the words “nor in any manner loaded so as to increase 
the weight per yard.” 

I have consulted with members of the committee, and we 
think we have made a mistake in the insertion of that language. 
So I desire to move to strike it out. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not rise to object to the amendment, but 
that whole paragraph was passed over, and I think the amend- 
ment had better be reserved until we again take it up. We did 
nothing with that paragraph at all, but passed it over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought I had obtained unanimous con- 
sent to recur to it, for the purpose of perfecting it. If I have 
not obtained unanimous consent, of course, I will not proceed, 
I understood the presiding officer to put the question to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question was not put; but 
there was no objection made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That is what I understood. Did the Chair 
ask if there was objection? : 

Mr. LODGE. It was agreed by unanimous consent to pass 
the paragraph over. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. T understood that; but I then asked unani- 
mous consent to recur to it, for the purpose of perfecting the 
committee amendment, so that when it is passed over it is 
passed over as we want it to be, and not as we do not want it 
to be. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Then, I move to strike out the words“ nor 
in any manner loaded so as to increase the weight per yard.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated, 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 416, page 129, line 13, after 
the word “process,” it is proposed to amend the amendment of 
the committee by striking out the words “nor in any manner 
londed so as to increase the weight per yard.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph now goes over. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator in charge of this portion of the bill to the 
fact that if paragraph 471, on page 135, is stricken out without 
providing a substitute paragraph, the sequence in the numbers 
will be broken. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a matter that can be attended to in 
conference. 

Mr. McLEAN, It can easily be remedied by advancing the 
numbers of the succeeding paragraphs until we get to para- 
‘graph 4814. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 486, page 136, line 23, after the word “ corundum,” 
to insert “and crude artificial abrasives, not specially provided 
for,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

486. Emery ore and corundum, and crude artificial abrasives, not 
specially provided for, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that paragraph may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 492, page 137, line 10, after the words “ Flax straw,” 
to insert “ flax, not hackled or dressed; flax hackled, known as 
‘dressed line,’ tow of flax and flax noils; hemp, and tow of 
hemp; hemp hackled, known as ‘line of hemp,’” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

492. Flax straw, flax, not hackled or dressed; flax hackled, known 


as dressed line,” tow of flax and flax noils; hemp, and tow of hemp; 
hemp hackled, known as “ line of hemp.” 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that paragraph 492 be passed over. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator if he would have any 
objection to discussing it this afternoon? 


discuss the duty on flax, I will say to the Senator, any further 
than I have done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 137, after line 19, to insert a new paragraph as follows: 

496). Fulminates, fulminating powder, and other like articles not 
specially provided for in this section. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was,.on page 137, after line 21, to insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 


4963. Furs and fur skins, undressed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 137, after line 23, to strike 
out paragraph 498, as follows: 


498. Glass enamel, White, for watch and clock dials. 


Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I should like to ask why glass 
enamel used in the manufacture of watch and clock dials, on 
which there has been a very heavy reduction of duty, has been 
stricken from the free list and put on the dutiable list? Per- 
haps it is net put on the dutiable list; I have not been all 
through the free list, but I understand that it is on the dutiable 
list. The committee withdrew the watch paragraph. 

Mr. HUGHES. This item has been put in Schedule B. The 
reason it was stricken from the free list was because of the 
difficulty in the administration of the law and because of the 
conflict with the other paragraph in Schedule B. 

Mr. LODGE. Glass enamel used for watch and clock dials 
is on tae free list now, and, as I have said, the duty on watches 
and clocks has been immensely reduced. It seems to me, in- 
asmuch as the watch paragraph has been withdrawn the enamel 
paragraph ought to be taken into consideration by the com- 
mittee in connection with perfecting the watch paragraph, which, 
as I have said and as the Senator is aware, has been withdrawn. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find that it falls now in 
paragraph 98. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; paragraph 98. 

Mr. SMOOT. An amendment was reported and agreed to 
adding glass enamel to the fusible enamel covered by that 
paragraph, so that it will carry a duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. LODGE. It will carry a duty of 20 per cent. 

Mr. HUGHES. That has been adopted and is not in con- 
troversy, as I understand. The watch paragraph was taken 
back not for that reason, and this amendment was reported, 
I will say to the Senator, because, as I have said, it was 
found impossible to permit this glass enamel for watch dials 
to come in free withont throwing the door open for all glass 
enamel. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. LODGE. It has been done for a good many years 
without letting in all glass enamel. 

Mr. HUGHES. It did let in all glass enamel. 

Mr. LODGE. It does seem to me that it ought to be taken 
into consideration with the watch paragraph; and I will ask 
that the paragraph be passed over for the present, until the 
watch paragraph is taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 498 will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was. 
in paragraph 505, page 138, line 24, after the word “Gum,” 
to insert “Amber in chips valued at not more than 50 cents 
per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

505. Gum: Amber in chips valued at not more than 50 cents per 
pound, copal, damar, and kauri, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the paragraph go over, in order 
that I may have an opportunity to offer an amendment to it, 
not for any discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no objection. as the Chair 
understands, to the committee amendment. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 139, beginning in line 1, to insert a new paragraph, as 
follows. 


505}. Gunpowder, and all explosive substances, not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, used for mining, blasting, and artillery pur- 


Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to offer an amendment to the para- | Voses. 


graph, which I can not draw at this time. I do not desire to 
1231 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in paragraph 518, page 140, line 2, 
after the word “water,” to insert “and colors obtained from 
indigo,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

518. Indigo, natural or synthetic, dry or suspended in water, and 
colors obtained from indigo. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that paragraph be passed over. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 518 will be passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not suppose the Senator 
has any objection to action upon the committee amendment. 


Mr. SMOOT. The reason I asked that the paragraph go over. 


is that I want to call the attention of the Senate to the words 
“and colors obtained from indigo.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then the Senator is objecting to the commit- 
tee amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the amendment to which I am objecting, 
because I do not believe that the committee has really gone into 
the subject sufficiently to realize where that wording will lead. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; it is satisfactory that the para- 
graph go over. . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We will be glad to have the Sena- 
tor indicate his objection, so that we may consider it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection whatever to indigo going on 
the free list. The only objection I have is to the amendment 
inserting the words “and colors obtained from indigo,” because 
that language will conflict with the provision affecting other 
colors’ now on the dutiable list, and I can not see how the 
provision is going to be administered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can the Senator indicate some of the 
colors? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, there are a good many of the coal-tar dyes 
which are derivatives of indigo. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does not the paragraph imposing a 
duty on coal-tar dyes provide for an exception where they are 
otherwise specially provided for? The purpose of the com- 
mittee was to put these derivatives on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the trouble. One paragraph imposes a 
duty on the article not otherwise specially provided for and 
the other provides that it shall be free. I am not objecting, as 
I have said, to indigo going on the free list, for that is proper 
and right; but the wording of the amendment is going to result 
in a conflict. 

Mr. STONE. Let the paragraph be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 522, page 140, line 9, after the word “ pyrites,” to 
insert iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, wrought iron 
and scrap and serap steel; but nothing shall be deemed scrap 
iron or scrap steel except secondhand or waste or refuse iron 
or steel fit only to be remanufactured; ferromanganese; iron 
in slabs, blooms, loops or other forms less finished than iron 
bars, and more advanced than pig iron, except castings, not 
specially provided for in this section,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

522. Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, and the dross or 
residuum from burnt pyrites; iron in pigs, iron ken e, splegeleisen 
wrought iron and scrap and scrap steel; but nothing shall be deem 
serap iron or scrap steel except secondhand or waste or refuse fron 
or steel fit only to be remanufactured; ferromanganese; iron in 
blooms, loops or other forms less finished than iron bars, and more 
advaneed than pig iron, except castings, not specially provided for in 
this section, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 532, page 141, line 1, 
after the word “Lard,” to insert “lard compounds, and lard 
substitutes,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

532. Lard, lard compounds, and lard substitutes, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 534, page 141, line 3, 
after the numerals “ 534,” to strike out “All leather not specially 
provided for in this section and leather board or compressed 
leather; leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other forms 
suitable for conversion into boots or shoes” and to insert 
“ Soie leather, leather board or compressed leather, grain, buff, 
and split leather, all dressed upper leather, including patent, 
japanned, varnished, or enameled upper leather and shoe-lining 
leather, all of the foregoing for boot and shoe manufacturing 
purposes; leather cut into vamps or other forms suitable for 
conversion into boots or shoes; belting, harness and saddle 
leather, leather waste, skins for morocco, rough leather, tanned 
but not finished“; in line 16, after the word “or,” to insert 
“in”; and in line 17, after the word “ unfinished,” to strike out 
„composed wholly or in chief value of leather,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


534. Sole leather, leather board or compressed leather, grain, buff, 
and split leather, all dressed upper leather, including patent, japanned, 
varnished, or enameled upper leather and shoe-lining leather, all of the 
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belting, harness and saddle leather, leather waste, skins for morocco, 
rough leather, tanned but not finished; boots and shoes made wholly 
or chief value of leather; leather shoe+laces, finished or unfinished; 
parame, saddles, and saddlery, in sets or in parts, finished or un- 

Mr. WEEKS and Mr. PAGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to haye that paragraph go over. 

Mr. STONE. Which paragraph? 

Mr. WEEKS. Paragraph 534. 

Mr. PAGE. I was about to ask the same favor, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before that paragraph goes over, I should 
like to ask the Senator in charge of the bill whether or not the 
paragraph on page 117, paragraph 376, which has been stricken 
out, has been included in this paragraph 534, on page 141? 
Is paragraph 534 intended to include that, or does some other 
provision cover it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in paragraph 534. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not worded in the same way. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is included in the phraseology of the 
amendment to paragraph 534. I will call the Senator's atten- 
tion to line 12, page 141. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe it is included, and I hope the 
paragraph will go over, because it ought to be very seriously 
considered. 

Mr. THOMAS. It goes over, as I understand, by request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 534 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 141, after line 24, to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

5374. Limestone-rock asphalt; asphaltum, and bitumen. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 543, page 142, line 7, 
after the word “of,” to insert “natural,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: J 

543. Manganese, oxide and ore of, natural. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 548, page 142, line 15, 
after the word “ section,” to insert: 

Provided, That meat and meat products brought to the United States 
shall be subject to the same inspection by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the Department of riculture as prescribed by the act of 
June 30, 1906, for domestic cattle and meats, unless the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be satisfied that the government of the country whence 
the meat or meat products are exported maintains and enforces a sys- 
tem of inspection equal to our own, or satisfactory to him as being com- 
petent to protect the public health, In which case the certificate of such 
government that such inspection has been made shall be suficient. 

So as to make the paragraph read: 


548. Meats: Fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork; bacon and 
hams; meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, not 9 provided 
for in this section: Provided, That meat and meat products brought to 
the United States shall be subject to the same ins by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture as prescribed by 
the act of June 50, 1906, for domestic cattle and meats, unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be satisfied that the government of the 
country whence the meat or meat products are exported maintains and 
enforces a system of inspection equal to our own, or satisfactory to him 
as being competent to protect the public health, in which case the cer- 
—— ra Soi government that such inspection has been made shall be 
sufficien 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that paragraph 548 may go over for 
the purpose of giving me an opportunity to prepare an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before it goes over, I think 
it only fair that I should present, probably not the same kind 
of amendment in the mind of the Senator from North Dakota, 
but one which was printed a long time ago and was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. It relates to the proviso that 
has been offered by the committee. I ask the Secretary to 
read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the proviso 
offered by the committee, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Provided, however, That none of the foregoing meats shall be im- 
ported into the United States from any foreign country unless and 


that the system of such foreign coun i tag for the 
examination of all cattle, sheep, swine, and goa 

allowed to enter into any slaughtering, packing, meat canni render- 
ing, or similar establishment in which 

the meat or meat products thereof are to be used for 1. 
further, That no meat into the United States from any for- 
eign country shall be 

and ted, after arrival and before sale, by inspectors appointed 
by the tary of Agriculture; and the provisions ef an act making 
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appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, relating to post-mortem examinations and inspec- 
tions of the carcasses and parts thereof of cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats are hereby made 3 to carcasses, parts thereof, and meats 


so imported into the United States from any such foreign country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the amendment the Senator 
from North Dakota has in mind does not relate to meat inspec- 
tion, I shall be very glad to submit my views with regard to 
the subject now, and have this part of it acted upon. It is 
more convenient for me to do it now than it may be when 
the paragraph is again reached. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will reply to the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that the amendment I had in mind was one 
which would make this section similar to the section which 
provides for the free importation of wheat, namely, providing 
for a duty against the meats of any country equivalent to the 
duty levied by that country upon American meats, and it has 
no reference whatever to the matter of inspection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe that meat ought not to be upon the 
free list, but if free, should be under the conditions suggested 
by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. E 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE., I should be very glad, indeed, to hear 
the Senator this afternoon, if it is more convenient for him to 
address himself to this paragraph at this time than it would be 
at a later period; but I shall ask to have the paragraph passed 
over with a view to offering something upon the paragraph later. 
I shall be very glad, however, to defer that request until after 
the Senator has spoken. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. As there seems to be a desire 
to have it go over, if I am not here when the amendment is 
reached, I desire to have it voted upon without any argument 
on my part. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think the Senator from Iowa 
quite understands the situation. I do not think there is any 
desire to have it go over. The desire is to have him deal with 
it now, as far as he can. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there is. My idea was, if the 
amendment I have proposed does not interfere with the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from North Dakota, to have 
the inspection part of it disposed of to-night. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think we ought to do that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I think the Senator from Wisconsin 
has it in mind, possibly, to consider that part of it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; but I very cheerfully consented, 
so far as I was concerned, to the Senator proceeding this after- 
noon if it suits his convenience. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I would rather defer what I have to 
say than to debate the amendment now and have it voted upon 
at some other time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the Senator to say that 
it might not be convenient for him to be here at all when it is 
taken up again. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may not be. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. In that event, of course, the Senate 
would miss the opportunity to hear the Senator's views upon 
this paragraph. I am sure all of us would be very glad to 
hear them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether it will be convenient 
or not. I know that I shall be necessarily absent for a day or 
two while the bill is under consideration. I shall hope to be 
here. But in order that Senators may know my reasons for 
the amendment I have offered, I shall very briefly call to their 
attention the scope of the amendment proposed by the commit- 
tee and the scope of the amendment I have offered as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment. 

I do not believe meat should come into the United States 
unconditionally free; but if meat is to come to the United 
States to be consumed by the people of the United States, it 
seems to me we ought to have the same protection against for- 
eign meat that we have provided against domestic meat. There 
can be no reason why we should allow the foreigner to supply 
us with diseased meat and exclude our own people from sup- 
plying us with the same kind of meat. It certainly can not 
have been in the mind of the committee to place upon the in- 
troduction of foreign meat into the United States a less rigor- 
ous condition than we have already attached to the introduc- 
tion of domestic meat into the channels of interstate com- 
merce. 

If I show favor to one or the other, I intend to show it to our 
own people, although I am not contending that, so far as in- 
spection is concerned, there should be any favor shown to either. 


The purpose of my amendment is to put the foreigner on 
exactly the same footing that we have already arranged for the 
domestic manufacturer. 

Now let us see. The amendment suggested by the committee 
reads in this way: 


Provided, That meat and meat products brought to the, United 
States shall be subject to the same inspection by the Bureau of Animal 


The first thought that arises in one’s mind when he is ex- 
amining this language must be that, while we have established 
a system of ante-mortem examination and inspection with re- 
gard to our meat-manufacturing industries, we are about to 
allow foreign meats to enter our country without any ante- 
mortem examination unless it happens that the country from 
which they come has established such a system. I want the 
Senate to be perfectly clear upon that point, because I am sure 
the committee has made a mistake in the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I understand the Sen- 
ator, he wants the Government of the United States to make an 
ante-mortem examination of meats in the Argentine Republic 
and in Australia, and in Germany, and in France, and in 
Canada, and in all the balance of the world. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi is not so clear 
as he usually is, because I have not suggested anything of the 
kind, and of course I recognize the futility of suggesting any- 
thing of the kind, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I so understood him, because the Senator 
said that while we subjected our own cattle to an ante-mortem 
examination, we were not going to subject foreign cattle to that 
examination. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; I did so say. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the amendment which the committee 
has offered says that these cattle shall not be admitted free 
unless g 

Mr. CUMMINS. These are not cattle. This is meat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I mean meat; that this meat, then, shall 
not be admitted free unless it has been subjected to an exami- 
nation the same as or equal to that to which we subject our 
cattle—that ís, subjected to this examination by the government 
of the country of export before it comes—or unless the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture thinks the system of examination to which 
the cattle and meat are subjected in their own country is sufi- 
cient to protect the public health. 

That is the committee amentiment, and there is no quarrel 
with it unless it be one of two things: Either that we ourselves 
should make an ante-mortem examination of the meat—of 
course you have to make it of cattle, because that is what an 
ante-mortem examination of meat necessarily is; it is cattle 
while living—or that there should be an examination of the 
viscera at the port of entry. I take it, however, that the Sena- 
tor does not mean that there should be an examination of the 
viscera at the port or anything of that kind. He does not want 
that. That is the system Germany invokes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not establishing a system. I am simply 
taking the system we already have established in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is precisely what the committee 
amendment does, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure the Senator from Mississippi is 
wrong with regard to it, and if he will review the amendment 
he will see that he is wrong. I will undertake now to analyze 
it a little further. . 

The paragraph, to be understood, must be read as a whole: 

Meats: Fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork; bacon and hams; 
meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, not specially provided for in 
this section: Provided, That meat and meat products brought to the 
United States— 

I pause there to say that of course they are brought here 
after the animals from which the products come are killed 
shall be subject to the same inspection— 


That is, the meats shall be subject to the same inspection— 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
8 by the act of June 30, 1906, for domestic cattle and 

This is the requirement, then, that when the meats reach 
this country they shall be subjected to the same inspection that 
we require for our own meats, as provided in the law of 1906, 
although that law was reenacted at a later time and possibly 
changed a little. However, that is immaterial. But in this 
amendment the committee has provided simply for an inspection 
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of the meat after it reaches the United States; that is all. You 
have given the Secretary of Agriculture authority to waive that 
requirement in a certain contingency; and now I shall proceed 
to read further. This examination or inspection is to be made— 


unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall be satisfied that the Gov- 
ernment of the country whence the meat or meat products are exported 


malntams and enforces a system of inspection equat to our own, or 
satisfactory to him as being competent to protect the publie health, 
in which case the certificate of such Government that such inspection 
has becn made shall be sufficient, 

Suppose the Secretary of Agriculture decides that the country 
from which the meat comes has no adequate system of inspec- 
tion, what then? He then inspects the meat as it reaches the 
ports of the United States. If the meat passes the inspection 
it must be admitted into the United States, and there is no 
opportunity whatever to make an ante-mortem examination, nor 
could the authorities of this country require that an aute- 
mortem examination should be made. 

If it were true that all the protection we need against impure 
meat can be given through a post-mortem inspection, I should 
have no complaint to make of the committee amendment. But 
we all know—I do not know it very well except from reading 
the literature upon the subject—that there are some diseases 
against which people can not be fully protected save by ante- 
mortem examination or inspection. Therefore in our country, 
before an animal can be slaughtered in any packing plant, it 
must be inspected alive; and if it fails to pass the inspection 
it is not permitted to be manufactured into food. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE] questions that. I know 
what I am speaking of, because, fortunately, I have the regula- 
tions before me. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I was merely questioning this: 
I desire to call the Senator's attention to the fact that all ani- 
mals brought into the stockyards are slaughtered on the same 
floor; and those which are diseased and unfit for human food, 
= the opinion of the inspector, are sent out to be used as ferti- 
izer. 2 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. LANE. The ante-mortem examination does not amount 
to so much. It is the post-mortem examination which is the 
more important, and decides whether or not the meat shall be 
used for human food. 

Now I did not shake my head at the Senator to confuse him 
or dispute his statement. The other proposition is one just as 
strong as the contention which he makes. If there is no means 
of ascertaining what form of post-mortem examinations they 
make of a meat supply in a foreign country then you are in as 
great a danger as you are from the other contention, and it is 
equally urgent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course if it were any ailment of the 
human body I would accept the view of the Senator from Ore- 
gon as conclusive, but inasmuch as this refers to another kind 
of animal I must differ from him with regard to the value of 
the ante-mortem inspection. 

I repeat, Mr. President, there is no reason for making a 
favorite of the butcher in Argentina or the butcher in Canada. 
If we are to expose our own people to the free competition of 
the world, we certainly ought to care enough about the health 
and the welfare of our own people to take exactly the same pre- 
cautions against diseased meat when the foreigner tries to feed 
us as when our own people try to feed us. 

Mr. LANE. If the Senator will allow me just a moment 
more, I will state the point to which I wished to call his atten- 
tion. I did not raise it to dispute or to embarrass the Senator 
in any way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator does not embarrass me in the 


least. e 

Mr. LANE. Anfway I do not dispute the point the Senator 
is trying to make. The meat of the animal, as a rule, does not 
show the effect of disease. In diseased cattle unfit for human 
food a diseased condition manifests itself in the viscera. In a 
number of cases a steer or cow will look to be fat and well 
fed and upon an ante-mortem examination would be an ideal 
subject out of which to make beef, but on a post-mortem exami- 
nation it is frequently found to be infected with tubercular 
tissue in the Jungs and unfit for food. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not questioned the latter statement. 
I think it requires both an ante-mortem and a post-mortem in- 
spection in order to be sure that ve have pure meat; and why 
in the world we require our own packers and butchers and our 
own farmers to submit to ante-mortem examination and do not 
require such an examination from the foreigner is more than 
I can understand. It is utterly impossible for me to conceive 


why this discrimination is made in favor of the importer of 


meat. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 
Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator, 


Mr. GALLINGER. This is a matter that greatly interests 
me. If I understand the Senator from Iowa, he is absolutely 
right in his contention. I would not interrupt the Senator, but 
would wait if I were not called out of the Chamber. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator’s idea is that we should in- 
sist that every foreign country from which meat is sent to us 
shall have substantially the same ante-mortem examination that 
we have had. ' 

Mr. CUMMINS. A simple reading of my amendment will 
indicate just what I desire, and my objection against substitut- 
ing a mere inspection after slaughter and after the meat has 
traveled across the ocean in order to reach the American shore, 

The amendment which I have proposed is: 

That none of the foregoing meats shall be imported into the United 
States from any foreign country unless and until the t, after 
due investigation, has found and proclaimed that the Government of 
any such foreign country has established and is maintaining a tem 
of meat inspection which is the substantial equivalent and is as efficient 
as the system established and maintained by the laws of the United 
States in the Department of Agriculture, 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me, Mr. President, that that 
amendment ought to be agreed to without objection, and we 
ought to insist that meat sent to us from abroad should be as 
carefully inspected as the meats that our own people produce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I supposed that it would be accepted. I 
did not dream that when it was known that this proposal of 
the committee allowed meats to come here subject only to post- 
mortem examination there would be objection to so strength- 
ening the regulation as to require that the foreign country 
should maintain the same efficient system of inspection that we 
maintain for ourselves. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr, LANE. I wish to say to the Senator that I agree with 
him in his desire and wish that every possible safeguard shall 
be thrown around it, and if this does not cover it I would be 
very glad to join with him in getting the best possible provision 
we can. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
Oregon say that. I am attempting to show—and it can be 
shown so clearly that it is impossible to dispute it—that this 
does not require more than a post-mortem inspection, and that if 
meats were to come in from every part of the world, from 
countries that had no system of inspection, they would enter 
our market subject only to the post-mortem examination re- 
quired by our law. 

The chief difference between the amendment proposed by the 
committee and the amendment which I have proposed is that 
if the meat does not come from a country that has established 
a system of ante-mortem examination it can not enter our mar- 
kets, and even after it does enter our markets then it is subject 
to the same post-mortem inspection that we have provided for 
our own meat. With regard to the post-mortem inspections I 
have no quarrel at all with the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Mississippi desire to 
interrupt me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I desire to read the Senator's amend- 
ment and reply to the Senator when he gets through. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. I have but a few words more 
to say about it. 

In the law of March 4, 1907, making appropriations for the 
Agricultural Department for the year ending June 30, 1908, 
there is found this provision: 


For meat inspection: That hereafter, for the purpose of preventing 
the use in interstate or foreign commerce, as hereinafter provided, 0: 
meat and meat-food products which are unsound, unheal 1, un- 
wholesome, or otherwise unfit for human food, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, at his discretion, may cause to be made, by inspectors appointed 
for that purpose, an examination and inspection of all cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats before they shall be allowed to enter into any slaugh- 
tering, packing, meat-canning, rendering, or similar establishment in 
which they are to be slaughtered and the meat and meat-food products 
thereof aye to be used in interstate or foreign commerce; and all cattle, 
swine, sh and goats found on such inspection to show symptoms of, 
disease shall be set apart and slaughtered separately from all other 
cattie, s „ swine, or goats, and when so slaughtered the carcasses 
of said cattle, sheep, swine, or goats shall be subject to a careful cxam- 
ination and inspection, all as provided by the rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, as hercin provided for. 


All that I ask is that before meat shall come from any 
other country into the United States the country from which 
it is exported shall have established either this system for in- | 
spection or some other system equally efficient. If it had been | 
thought that a post-mortem inspection would preserve the 
country from impure meat, there would have been no proyision 
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in the law for the ante-mortem inspection. This statute was 
passed a long time ago, and the Department of Agriculture has 
established in this country a system of inspections before 
slanghter, and after slaughter another system of inspections. 
I hope the Senate will not confuse the two things. They are 


perfectly distinct. The inspections are carried on for the same 
general purpose, and carried on because one is not adequate 
without the presence of the other. 

In order to show that I want to indicate what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has done. I have in my hand a public 
document of the Sixty-second Congress, third session. It is a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a state- 
ment prepared by the Secretary of Agriculture showing the 
number of persons employed in meat inspection, the amount 
paid each, and so forth, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912. 
It is a very comprebensive document, and indicates better than 
anything I could say just what the country is doing in order 
to prevent impure meats from entering interstate commerce. 

I wish also to refer to a bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, giving instructions that are to govern the branding 
of carcasses and the primal parts of animals after they are 
slaughtered. 

I read a little of it. It is order 150, regulation 17, section 5: 


6 a 3 za prender shall be 3 so as 
Na ane. Urke. ae the kidney RN oon ee Other —.— 
parts may be marked if required by local conditions. 

Then proceeds the same kind of regulation with regard to 
calf carcasses, sheep carcasses, shipper pigs, and hog carcasses, 
canners, and so forth. 

I have mentioned these things in order to show that there are 
two branches of this great preventive system: First, the ante- 
mortem inspection, and second, the post-mortem inspection; 
and the committee, unfortunately, has provided for the intro- 
duction of foreign meats upon a post-mortem examination only. 

I repeat that because I do not believe it is generally under- 
stood by my friends on the other side that there is an attempt 
here to favor the foreign manufacturer of meats as against the 
home manufacturer of meats. 

I, of course, do not expect the activities of the United States 
to extend to any foreign country, but it is within the power of 
any foreign country to establish just as efficient a system of 

on as we have, and my amendment is that unless it is 
so done and unless the President is so advised and unless he 
issues his proclamation accordingly, no meats can come in from 
that country, and even after that examination is had and the 
meats come here, then they ought to pass the same inspection 
precisely that our meats pass after slaughter and before they 
are shipped in the way of commerce. 
This being accomplished, we have treated the foreign manu- 
facturer exactly as we have treated the home producer of 
meats; and unless we do exclude meats from countries that 
have no such system we will have given a premium to the 
packers of Argentina and the packers of Canada in their effort 
to supply the people of this country with meat. 
| While I do not think it is a sound economic proposition, I am 
conscious of a good deal of sympathy with the desire to supply 
the people of the country with the necessities of life at the 
lowest possible cost; but there is no economy in supplying the 
people with impure meat, and there is no justice in giving a 
bounty upon the importation of meat. At least treat our own 
people as though they were entitled to the same consideration 
oo we are endeayoring to extend to the people of other coun- 

ries, 

Mr. PAGE. Before the Senator takes his seat—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask him if it is not a fact that 
after diseased cattle have been slaughtered it is possible to so 
far remove the indication of disease that the inspector would 
find it impossible to detect it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not intend to enter into the technical 
part of it, but there are diseases that can be detected by an 
ante-mortem inspection that can not be detected at all in the 
meat after slaughter. That is the very purpose of the ante- 
mortem inspection. I assume that if there were attached here 
a condition that all meats should be accompanied with the 
viscera of the animal out of which the meats come there might 
be an additional protection, but that of course is absurd, and 
we have the meat here in the carcass, chilled or frozen. The 
way the meats will come into the United States will be either 
chilled or frozen, depending upon the distance over which the 
meats travel, and when they thus reach the United States, 
although the animals from which they were made may have 
been so diseased that the meats are utterly unfit for human 
food, the inspector here will be oftentimes incapable of detect- 
ing or exposing that disease. 


If the Senate desires to encourage that sort of thing, I shall 
bave to revise my opinion of my very good friends upon the 
other side. I do not think they want to do anything of the sort. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to confirm the statement of the Senator 
from Iowa. An examination of fibers and muscles will not show 
whether the animal has been diseased; but in very few cases 
will it show the indications of disease. The Senator is right. 
The presence of the disease can be ascertained by an examina- 
tion of the animal before it is slaughtered and by an examina- 
tion of the viscera after it is slaughtered ; the more important, I 
a is the examination of the viscera. We should require 

0 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope that this will not be 
looked upon on the other side of the Chamber as a hypercritical 
suggestion upon my part. This is real. We all know that vast 
expense has been incurred in the effort to secure pure meat, and 
if we allow our foreign rival to escape a part of that expense— 
the expense involved in these investigations—he will bring his 
meat here under unfair conditions and without regard to the 
effect upon the public health. ? 

I therefore submit this amendment, reasserting that the chief 
difference between it and the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee is that in mine whatever system is in force in the United 
States as to ante mortem inspection its equivalent must be 
found to exist in the country from which the meats come; as 
to inspection after arrival in America, there is no substantial 
difference between the committee amendment and my own. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the fatal errors about the 
Senator’s amendment are, in my opinion, twofold: First, he 
gives no credence at all to the certificate of any country where 
a system of inspection is maintained identical with or equal to 
ours. We have been making the welkin ring with our com- 
plaints of foreign governments not accepting our certificates as 
sufficient evidence of the fact of the proper inspection, ante 
mortem and post mortem, of our meat. 

The next defect in the Senator's amendment is that, no mat- 
ter whether the foreign country has a system of inspection equal 
to ours or not, he proposes to subject the meat, after it arrives 
here, to a reinspection by the officers of this Government, even 
in the case of countries which have a system of cattle and meat 
inspection fully equal to our own. 

What is the consequence? Some of the meats are brought in 
cans, some of them are imported in barrels, and they can not be 
reinspected except by uncanning and unbarreling. 

The Senator seems to have misunderstood the committee 
amendment. He seems to think that the foreign system of in- 
spection, to which the committee refers, is simply post-mortem 
inspection, whereas the very language of the committee amend- 
ment is to the contrary. I read it: 

ovided, That meat and meat products brought to the United States 
shall be subject to the same inspection by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
rtment of Agriculture as prescribed by the act of June 
30, 1906, for domestic cattle and meats— 
That refers to the inspection of the meat. Then this follows: 


Unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall be satisfied that the gov- 
ernment of the country whence the meat or meat products are exported 
tains and enforces a system of inspection— x 
Inspection of what? Why, both of cattle and meats— 


equal to our own. 


Because up above it says that meat shall be subject to the 
same inspection as is “provided by the act of June 30, 1906, 
for domestic cattle and meats.” 

Now, the language is: 


Unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall be satisfied that the gov- 
ernment of the country whence the meat or meat products are exported 
maintains and enforces a system of inspection— 


Not the inspection of meat merely— 
equal to our own, or satisfactory to bim as being competent to protect 
the publie health. 

And so forth. 

In which case, under the comity of nations, a system of in- 
spection equal to our own there existing, or a system of inspec- 
tion satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture as representing 
our Government, so as to avoid making it maintain a system 
identical with ours, which they probably would not want to 
do—they have their own notions and it might go further than 
ours—then, in that case, under the comity of nations, the cer- 
tificate of the government of the country whence the meat is 
imported to this country shall be accepted as sufficient, just as 
we insist that our certificate of the fact that our meat has been 
inspected shall be accepted as sufficient. 

Another defect about the Senator’s amendment is that after 
the Senator once finds a country which has a system of cattle 
and meat inspection to suit him, then he lets all meats come in 
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from that country, whether they have been actually inspected 
by the Government or not, because he does not require the cer- 
tificate of that Government to accompany the meats. For ex- 
ample, there is any amount of meat killed in the United States 
which is never inspected by the Federal Government. Therefore 
the countries over there demand not only that we shall have a 
competent system of inspection, but that the certificate of the 
Government to the fact that the meat has been inspected shall 
accompany the importations of it into those countries. Under 
the Senator's amendment, after you had once got yourself satis- 
fied and the President had proclaimed that the system of in- 
spection in the foreign country was sufficient, then the meat 
could be sent here without a certificate. It might be meat which 
had not undergone inspection. 

Mr. President, if, to “ make assurance double sure,” the Sen- 
ator has any doubt about the system of inspection in the foreign 
country covering cattle as well as meat, if he has any doubt 
about my conclusions being right, that the inspection refers back 
to the act of June 30, 1906, and to the language “ cattle or meat,” 
that can be cured by putting in the words “ of cattle and meat,” 
following the word “inspection,” in line 23, so that it would 
read: 


Unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall be satisfied that the Govern- 
ernment of the country whence the meat or meat products are exported 
maintains and enforces a system of cattle and meat inspection— 


Instead of merely a “system of inspection ”— 


equal to our own, or satisfactory to him as being competent to protect 
the public health, in which case the certificate of such Government that 
such inspection bas been made shall be sufficient. 


If there is any defect in this committee amendment at all, it 
is that there might be added to it the words and no meat un- 
der any circumstances shall be imported without the certificate 
of the country whence it was exported. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am inclined to think that 
the criticism of the Senator from Mississippi upon my amend- 
ment with regard to the necessity of a certificate accompanying 
the meat is sound. I think it ought to have that provision in 
it, and before the amendment is voted upon I will modify it in 
that way. I had not thought of that particular point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will wait a moment—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am willing for this paragraph to be 
passed over, and the Senator and I can get together, or the 
Senator and the subcommittee can get together, and we can 
draw an amendment ‘that will satisfy us both, I suppose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment before we do pass it over. 
Let us not obscure the issue. Under the amendment of the 
committee meats could come here from a country having no 
system of inspection at all of any kind, and we must accept 
those meats if they pass the post-mortem inspection provided 
for in the amendment. That is the thing I desire to avoid. I 
want those meats to come here, if they come at all, from a 
country with a system of ante-mortem examination. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, let us see if we understand each 
other. Does the Senator want to fix it so that no meat can be 
imported from Mexico? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, I have not particularized as to coun- 
tries. I know that we do this thing in order to protect our peo- 
ple from our own manufacturers, and I assume that we ought 
to require the same thing of a foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, one other point and I shall 
cease talking. There seems to be an impression in the minds of 
some Senators that this amendment here is to provide for the 
inspection of cattle. 
law, which applies not only to cattle in interstate commerce but 
to cattle in foreign commerce as well, and the Department of 
Agriculture has a very rigid inspection of live cattle brought 
into the country. That, however, has nothing to do with this 
amendment, but I found that idea in the minds of some of the 
Senators and I wanted to dissipate it. That is under a different 
law. I do not think the Senator’s amendment is as good as the 
committee amendment. It may be that the committee amend- 
ment might be strengthened, and I am perfectly willing that it 
shall go back to the committee for that purpose, and I shall be 
very much pleased at any time to call the subcommittee to- 
gether and have the Senator appear, and we will sit as a sub- 
committee and concoct an amendment that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will be glad to attend in answer to any 
summons of that kind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as I will undoubtedly sub- 


mit an amendment to this particular paragraph, I desire to 
present it now, so that it may be considered by the commit- 
tee. I would prefer, if it were possible, that a duty should be 
levied equal in amount to the duty levied by any other country 
upon our meats; but I am inclined to think that would be in 
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conflict with the favored-nation clause of some of our treaties, 
and hence that we would have to be specific in the general law. 
I present the amendment with the statement that I will ask for 
a eg on it during the consideration of the particular para- 
graph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 142, at the end of line 26, it is pro- 
posed to add the following proviso: 

Provided further, That an 
be subject i a duty of 20 pee n Par E tee ie 
ae as rom 5 8 8 or other subdivision of 
ESATEAN se poses such a duty on such articles imported from 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Iowa whether the act of June 30, 1906, referred to 
provides for ante mortem inspection? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does. The act of June 30, 1906, is the 
agricultural appropriation bill for that year, and the part of it 
relating to inspection is practically, if not exactly, reproduced 
in the appropriation act of March 4, 1907, and is the present 
law upon the subject. It does provide for ante-mortem in- 
spection. 

1 BRANDEGEE. In what respect does the act of 1908 
er 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no difference; the two are sub- 
stantially identical. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the Secretary proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that action is not desired on 
the pending paragraph this afternoon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have asked that that paragraph go 
over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA FOoLLETTE] had asked that it be considered hereafter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the paragraph goes over, I desire to 
make an observation. I should like the attention of the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrettams]. In regard to this 
particular proviso 1 think the words commencing at the end 
of line 23, “or satisfactory to him as being competent to pro- 
tect the public health,” ought to be stricken out of the proviso. 

It strikes me that, containing these words, the proviso cer- 
tainly gives to the foreign shipper of meats an advantage over 
the producer in this country. It is set forth in the beginning 
of the proviso: 

That meat and meat products brought to the United States shall be 
subject to the same inspection by the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture as prescribed by the act of June 30, 
1906, for domestic cattle and meats, unless— 

Here are the two exceptions—I have no fault to find with the 


first one— 

Unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall be satisfied that the Gov- 
ernment of the country whence meat or meat products are exported 
maintains and enforces a system of inspection equal to our own— 

It seems to me that is all right; I do not see how anyone 
could find fault with that; and, if it ended there, I would have 
no criticism to make. That is one exception. Here is the other 
one, and these are the words that I think should be stricken 
out: 

Or satisfactory to him as being competent to protect the public 
health. 

In our law there is no such exception existing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but we make our own law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The purpose of that was this: We can not 
enforce identity of legislation 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And so we are compelled to leave it to 
somebody to determine when different legislation is competent 
to accomplish the purpose which we wish, which is to protect 
the public health, and in that event we thought the Secretary 
of Agriculture was the proper person to determine it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will listen a moment, I think 
that situation is completely met by the first exception, namely, 
that the inspection law of the foreign country must be equal to 
our own. It does not have to be identical, and nobody is con- 
tending that it should be. Let us take, for instance, a producer 
of meats here—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. It says “the same,” and 
then it says “equal to,” and then it says shall be satisfactory 
to the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I am going to discuss. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose there was some provision in our 
law that was not of any very great importance and the foreign 
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country had the remainder of the law, but did not have that 
particular provision, it would not be equal to ours, would it? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Secretary of Agriculture found that 
the foreign law of inspection was equal to ours, even though 
it had something ours did not have or omitted something that 
ours did have, he would have the right to admit the meats, 
even though the language I want stricken out was stricken out. 
Let us take our own people, and suppose we have a 
of Agriculture who has an idea of meat inspection that does 
not come up to the prescribed rule laid down by the law of 
,Congress—we may have such a Secretary at some time; and I 
say that without intending to cast any reflection upen any 
‘Secretary of Agriculture—there may be a difference between 
honest men’s minds as to what the inspection should be, but 
in this country we have provided by law what that inspection 
shall be; and the Secretary of Agriculture will enforce that 
law, even though he thinks the law is too severe. That applies 
to everybody in this country who produces meat products and 
puts them into interstate commerce. 

With the foreigner, however, it would be different. The Sec- 
retary would then say: “You have not complied with our law 
over there, but so far as my judgment is concerned your law is 
good enough, and I will let it go through,” and with this amend- 
ment he would have a right to do it. In this country they 
must comply with a law that we have laid down. That would 
give to the foreigner the right to come in if the Secretary was 
willing that he should do so, whether he had an inspection law 
that was equal to our own or not. That is a discrimination 
that I do not believe the Senator wants to make. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Our intent, at any rate, was that whether 
their inspection law was equal to ours or not, even if in our 
opinion it was not so good a system of inspection as ours, still 
if in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture it was a system 
competent to protect the public health the meat should be 
allowed to come in for the use of the American people. 

It is not the easiest thing in the world, you know, to do what 
we are trying to do here. Nations have been quarreling for I 
do not know how many years about the abstract proposition, 
which does not disturb anybody's peace or comfort, as to what 
degree of longitude is to be taken as a beginning in making 
maps. They have never agreed about it yet. They can not 
agree about an equal unit of coinage; and they never will make 
statutes that are equal to one another upon the subject of meat 
inspection. 

One will be superior, in the opinion of a foreign country, and 
ours will be superior in our opinion. But who is going to judge 
of the quality? This language was put in here afterwards for 
the very purpose which seems to strike the Senator as being a 
discrimination against our own people. It is not, because if 
Congress changed our present inspection laws it might change 
them for the worse. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, of course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The system might not be so good as it is 
now. 

Mr. NORRIS. And it might make them better; but Congress 
in the right to do that, and the Secretary of Agriculture has 
not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But we have conferred upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in all of our domestic quarantine laws and every- 
thing else, most exhaustive powers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but we have not conferred on him 
in this particular line the right to say whether or not meat pro- 
duced in this country which applies for admission into inter- 
state commerce shall go into interstate commerce. We have 
prescribed by law when it shall go in and when it shall stay out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we preseribe by law to our 
own citizens a certain inspection, because we have the sovereign 
power to do it. We can not prescribe to foreign nations, under 
any comity of nations that exists anywhere, that they shall 
adopt certain legislation. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody contends that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All we have a right to do is to say that 
for the purpose which we have in view, to wit, the protection 
of the people of America in their public health against diseased 
or bad meats or meats which have not been subjected to an 
inspection sufficient to satisfy us that they are not dangerous, 
they shall not be included among the meats admitted free under 
this paragraph. 

By the way, we did not draw up this paragraph by ourselves 
in 10 minutes. We took some little thought about it, and we 
consulted the Bureau of Animal Industry about it. We hare 
not acted like children at play at all. So when we got through 
we did not stop where the Senator wants us to stop, because it 
occurred to us that there still might be nations that had inspec- 
tion laws which were not so good as ours, in our opinion at 


any rate. And yet which, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture—for the right to give the opinion had to be lodged 
somewhere—were of such a character as to protect the public 
health of the American people from bad meat, 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean to say that his commit- 
tee had the intention of admitting meat from foreign countries 
where the inspection was not so good as is required of our own 
people to get their meat into interstate commerce? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely, provided it was good enough to 
satisfy the Secretary of Agriculture that the meat coming from 
there would not injure our people. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, then, the Senator has undertaken 
to do exactly what he has done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. He has provided here that meats that come 
from a foreign country need not bear so critical an inspection as 
meats that are produced in this country, provided the Secretary 
of Agriculture is of the opinion that it would not hurt anybody 
to eat them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or prbvided the Secretary of Agriculture 
is of the opinion that the system of inspection they have is good 
enough to protect the public health. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that it is good enough to protect the 
public health. Let me call the Senator’s attention to this con- 
dition: Suppose a bill were brought in here, and were up for 
consideration to-day, that would change all the law we have on 
the subject by simply substituting for it these words: 

That no meat produced in the United States shall be permitted to 
enter into interstate commerce uniess it has been inspected in such a 
way that it is satisfactory to the Secretary of culture as being 
competent to protect the public health. 

Dees the Senator suppose we would pass a law of that kind? 
Yet that is the kind of law we are going to pass, if we pass this 
bill, with regard to meat coming from a foreign country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We would not pass such a law, for the 
very simple reason that must be plain and palpable and obvious 
to anybody—that we, as a Congress, have the power to prescribe 
the exact regulations which we desire; and therefore it would 
be stupid, or it would be cowardly, one or the other, to permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to act as the.legislature in our 
stead. But we have no legislative power abroad. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, of course not; but you are going to let 
the ‘Secretary of Agriculture be the legislature as far as im- 
ported meats are concerned. It is true that we can not legislate 
for foreign countries. We can legislate for our own, however; 
and we can provide by law rules and regulations that must be 
complied with by the foreigner before he is permitted to bring 
his products into this country. That is what we ought to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no doubt about that; and we could 
provide in this very act, if we chose, that no meat should be 
admitted into America at all unless the country whence it was 
imported had adopted in its exact language the law of the 
United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But that was not the intention of the 
committee, and that is why the committee did not do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that is not my intention. I would not 
want to have the committee do that. I think you have gone as 
far as you ought to go when you make the first exception, and 
say that unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall be satisfied . 
that the government of the country whence the meat or meat 
products are exported makes and enforces a system of inspec- 
tion equal to our own we will not regard it as sufficient. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I simply wanted to suggest to the Senator that 
other countries have compelled us in the past to make regu- 
lations satisfactory to them by exeluding our meats at times, 
as we all know. We have had great controversies with Ger- 
many, and also at one time with England, as to the regulations 
governing the inspection of our meats. 

This amendment, if the Senator will pardon me a moment, 
contains two antagonistic propositions. One is that the foreign 
system shall be, in the judgment of the Secretary, which we 
must inveke, equal in efficiency to our own. ‘The other practi- 
cally wipes out that provision, and says that any system which 
the Secretary thinks is competent te maintain the public 
health shall be accepted. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts a 
question? I will not ask him what the regulation is now, but 
has not England demanded of us a great deal of the time that 
our hogs, sheep, and cattle shall go there alive and be slaugh- 
tered in England rather than taken in there as meat? 
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Mr. LODGE. Certainly. We have had many controversies 
about it; we have had to satisfy them as to the character of our 
inspection and regulation, and there is no reason why they 
should not satisfy us. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, they do. 

Mr. LODGE. I say satisfy us—satisfy the law that Con- 
gress passes, not the Secretary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In reference to what the Senator from 
Wyoming has just said, of course some of these nations, de- 
Sirous of prohibiting the entry of American meat, and not 
desirous of saying so in so many words, went to very great 
extremes. Germany demanded an inspection of the viscera, 
because she knew it was practically an impossibility, and there- 
fore prohibited our meats. She had a right to do that. We 
would have a right to say here, if we wanted to, that that 
should be done, of course; but we do not want to. We are not 
trying to make this provision impracticable of administration. 
We are trying to get meat for the American people from abroad 
free of duty, but at the same time we are trying to take every 
proper measure to see that it is healthful. 0 

Mr. LODGE. Germany was obliged to abandon those ex- 
treme positions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
how that would be. 

Mr. WARREN. Not only have we done that, but we have by 
legislation provided for our own people a very exacting law and 
regulation. I assume the Senator from Mississippi and his party 
expect that we shall be as particular as to the meat from other 
countries as we are with the packers in our own country who 
are delivering food to us across State lines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I haye no fear that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will ever admit meat from a country that does not 
establish a system that protects the public health. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. — 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will not 
lose sight of the fact that the part of the committee amendment 
to which he has referred relates only to the admission of meats 
upon a certificate, and without any examination on the part of 
this country. I have not objected to that part of the amend- 
ment so much as I have to the other, which admits meats into 
this country without any ante-mortem inspection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course I was not discussing the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not know whether it had caught the 
eye of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood, of course, the Senator’s argu- 
ment; but this particular amendment applies to an entirely 
different point. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The proviso there, or the subsequent part of 
the amendment, simply allows meats to come in without any 
home examination provided the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
there is a foreign system of inspection something like our own. 

Mr. NORRIS. He does not even need to find that it is some- 
thing like our own if it satisfies him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; something like our own, or what he 
thinks to be sufficient to protect our people. 

Mr. NORRIS. He may, as a matter of fact, know, and it may 
be public knowledge, that it has not any resemblance to our 
system of inspection. - It may be nowhere near so good. If the 
man who happens to be Secretary of Agriculture thinks it is 
good enough, he can issue an order that will permit meat from 
that country to come in on the certificate of the Government of 
the country that it has made the inspection which he has said, 
in his judgment, is good enough. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to clear up my mind on one point 
as to this amendment, or either amendment. Will meats bear- 
ing a foreign certificate thereby become incapable of being ex- 
cluded from the port of entry if they have spoiled in transit? 

T have known of a good many cases where meat at the initial 
point of shipment was all right, but at destination it was not. 
If it comes to our port with a foreign certificate, under this 
paragraph, as written, will it or not be admitted? If it comes 
from a government whose system of inspection has been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture—and on that I am 
making no question—it comes bearing a foreign certificate, 
but when it reaches the port of entry here it may have been 
spoiled in transit, from various causes, such as defective re- 


I understand; I was simply illustrating 


frigeration, climatic causes, defects in the construction of the 
vessel, storms, and the like. That frequently bappens in 
transit. = 

After the meat has received its certificate from a foreign 
government, is it not, under that certificate, proper to admit it, 
and would it not be admitted ? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while the Senator's question 
has no bearing on the point that I was making in regard to this 
particular amendment, it seems to me clear, since he has pro- 
pounded the query to me, that the certificate of the foreign 
Government would go only to show, and would be evidence only 
to show, that the inspection provided for by the foreign country 
had been made in regard to the particular meat in question. It 
might be excluded for other reasons, of course. The point I 
make on this amendment is that if we pass this proviso with- 
out any change we provide one rule and one law for American 
meat in interstate commerce and an entirely different one that 
may be less exacting when the meat comes from a foreign 
country. 

I desire to offer and haye pending for the consideration of the 
committee or the Senate when this paragraph is taken up, as 
I understand it is going over, an amendment to strike out the 
words commencing with the word “or,” in line 23, and ending 
with the word “health,” in line 25. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to strike out of the committee 
„ commeneing on line 23, page 142, the following 
words: 


n ee to him as being competent to protect the public 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to be pending when this paragraph comes back. I want to 
give notice of it now, so as to haye no doubt about the point I 
make. After the word “inspection” I moye to insert the words 
“of cattle and meat.” 

I do that so that there will be no doubt of the character of 
the inspection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi just 
where that will come in? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Right after the word “ inspection.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am sure that our friends 
on the other side feel that we have made good progress to-day 
in the consideration of the bill. 

8 Mr KERN. Will the Senator yield to me for a certain mo- 
on? F 
1 GALLINGER. It is 6 o'clock, and I would be glad to 

yie 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, August 25, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, August 25, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D, D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

CALLING OF THE ROLE. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Hughes Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead James Norris Smith, 
Borah Johnson O'Gorman Smoot 
Brady Jones Oliver Sterling 
Brandegee Kenyon Overman Stone 
Bristow Kern Page Sutherland 
Bryan La Follette Perkins Swanson 
Chamberlain ne ttman Thomas 
Chilton Lea Pomerene Thompson 
Clap Lewis Ransdell ‘Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Robinson Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Sheppard Vardaman 
Cummins McCumber Sherman Walsh 

Fall McLean Shively Weeks 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Simmons Wiliams 


Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. Cutprrson] is unayoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
pu Pont]. This announcement may stand for the day, 

Mr. JAMES. I wish to annonnee that my colleagne [Mr, 
Brapvtey] is detained from presence here by reason of Illness, 
He has a general pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
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Kern]. I will ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] are detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness. I will allow this notice to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 


RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmiiting, in response to 
a resolution of the 19th instant, a circular containing a sched- 
ule of land-grant and bond-aided railroads of the United States, 
together with a map showing such railroads and their connec- 
tions, which, with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

POST-ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Postmaster General and the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a joint report on 
the progress of post-road improvement, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ar- 
tesia, Bay City, Long Beach, Los Alamitos, and Anaheim, all 
in the State of California, praying for the adoption of a pro- 
posed tariff referendum, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Housatonic Valley 
Pomona Grange, No. 10, Patrons of Husbandry, of South Kent, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the enlargement of the parcel-post system, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3026) to authorize the issuance of a patent to E. T. 
Broadwater for the south half of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 13 and the east half of the northeast quarter of section 24, 
township 82 north, range 21 east, Montana meridian; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3027) granting a pension to Mary E. Perry; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 8028) granting a pension to Rosanna B. Harris; 

A bill (S. 3029) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Percival; 
wa (S. 3030) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 

alker; 
fo bill (S. 8031) granting an increase of pension to Joseph A. 

almer; 

A bill (S. 3032) granting a pension to Caroline McGoue; 

A bill (S. 3033) granting an increase of pension to Esther 
Harrigan; 

A bill (S. 3034) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Johnson; and 

A bill (S. 3035) granting a pension to Timothy McCarty; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, McLEAN: ö 

A bill (S. 8036) for the relief of certain widows of soldiers 
now drawing pensions; and 

A bill (S. 3037) granting an increase of pension to Julia E. 
pou (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3038) for the relief of Thomas Riley; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3039) granting a pension to Kate A. Trapper; and 

A bill (S. 8040) granting an increase of pension to George T. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 8041) providing for the retirement of the national- 
bank notes, the gold certificates, and the United States notes 
now outstanding by the issuance of United States notes redeem- 
able in gold and for the establishment of a 50 per cent gold 
redemption fund; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 3042) granting an increase of pension to Aaron B. 
Page; and 

A bill (S. 3043) granting an increase of pension to Anna T. 
Russell; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS, 


Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 170), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-third Congress, to 
administer oaths, send for books aoo popora; to employ a stenographer 
at a price not to exceed $1 per print page, to report such hearings as 
may had in connection with any subject which may be pending be- 
fore said committee, to cause the proceedings before said committee to 
be printed, if by said committee deemed expedient; that the committee 
or subcommittee may sit during the sessions or recess of the Senate, 
3 the expense thereof shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
0 e Senate. 


THE TARIFF, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The morning business is closed, - 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed with the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to turn to para- 
graph 4044 on page 124, It was passed over temporarily on 
Saturday. I wish to offer an amendment to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be read. 

The Srcrerary. The proposition of the committee was to in- 
sert as a new paragraph: 

4043. Antimony ore, stibnite and matte containing antimony, but 
only as to the antimony content. 

Mr. THOMAS. In the first line of the paragraph I move to 
strike out the comma after the word “ore” and to insert the 
word “and”; and in the same line, after the word“ stibnite,” 
to strike out the words “and matte.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 1 

Mr. THOMAS. I now ask unanimous consent to revert to 
paragraph 146, page 42, Schedule C, which relates to the same 
subject. In the first line of the paragraph, after the word 
“metal,” I move to insert “and matte containing antimony. but 
not containing more than 10 per cent of lead,” so as to read: 

146. Antimony, as regulus or metal, and matte containing antimony, 
but not containing more than 10 per cent of lead— 

And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I now ask the Senate to turn to paragraph 
485, page 136. In line 15 of that page, and the first line of the 
paragraph, I move to strike out the word ‘‘ fowls” and to insert 
the word “ poultry,” so as to read: 

Eggs of poultry, birds, fish, ete. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the committee amendment inserting the word “fowls” was 
agreed to will be reconsidered, and the committee now proposes 
an amendment which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Before the word “birds” strike out the 
proposed amendment of the committee, the word “fowls,” and 
in lieu thereof insert the word “poultry.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where shall the bill be taken up? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Paragraph 549 is the next paragraph. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill on page 143, 
line 1, paragraph 549. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 143, line 5, to strike out paragraph 550 in the following 
words: 

550. Meerschaum, erude or unmanufactured. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 4 
on page 144, the last line read being the following: 

557. Myrobolans, fruit. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having charge of this portion of the bill why the word “fruit” 
is added in that paragraph? The myrobolan is a fruit. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah will notice that the 
paragraph has not been modified by the Senate committee, and 
consequently I am unable to answer the Senator's question. We 
simply accepted it without examination. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say, however, that there has been 
no misunderstanding in relation to the importation of myro- 
bolans, for never in the history of tariff legislation has a ques- 
tion in regard to their importation arisen. Everybody knows 
that the myrobolan is a fruit, and so I can not see why the 
word “fruit” is added in that paragraph. There is a comma 
after the word “ myrobolans,“ and then the word “fruit” is 
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added. I think if the phraseology is retained as it is it will 
result in a discussion and perhaps a conflict as to its meaning. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senate committee made no investigation 
of the subject at all; but, as I have said, simply accepted the 
paragraph as we did not see any reason why it should be 
changed. À 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move that the word “fruit” be stricken 
from paragraph 557, page 144, line 4. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
to say that the myrobolan is a fruit? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that be so, what harm would that desig- 
nation do? As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
has said, I do not think any special investigation was made 
by the subcommittee as to that, and I do not see any harm in 
the word “fruit” being added. Is any part of the myrobolan 
not a fruit? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course a part of the tree is not a fruit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not refer to the tree. The Senator 
from Utah does not understand that it refers to the tree, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all; but I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that in the present law the paragraph 
simply reads Myrobolaus,“ and now the framers of this bill 
have put a comma after the word “myrobolans” and have 
added the word “fruit.” If it is desired that the phraseology 
shall apply only to fruit, then strike out the comma. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Utah is right in 
that suggestion. It should read “ Myrobolans fruit,” striking 
out the comma. I think the punctuation is wrong. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 557, page 144, line 4, after the 
word “ Myrobolans,” it is proposed to strike out the comma, 
so as to read: 

557. Myrobolans fruit. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is that satisfactory to the Senator 
from Utah? 2 t 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be perfectly satisfactory to me if that 
amendment is made, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 558, as follows: 

558. Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or steel, horseshoe nails, hob- 
nalis, and all other wrought-iron or steel nails not specially provided 
for in this section: wire staples, wire nails made of t iron or 
steel, spikes, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, of iron or steel, and cut 
tacks, brads, or sprigs. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, some time ago I introduced an 
amendment which, in substance, proposes to insert after the 
words “cut nails,” in line 5 of that paragraph, the words 
“nail rods.” I call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that in paragraph 115, page 33, nail rods, which are the raw 
material from which the horseshoe nails are made, carry a 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. It seemed to me that if the 
nails were to come in free, the Swedish iron, from which such 
nails are made, should also come in free. As I understand, 
very little of that iron is produced in this country. If it is the 
purpose of the committee to lay a duty upon the rod and to let 
the finished product come in free, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the committee will further 
consider that paragraph and also the suggestion of the Senator 
from Connecticut, for which I thank the Senator. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the para- 
graph goes back to the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT Is it the request that the whole 
paragraph shall go back to the committee? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think it necessary to take the entire 
paragraph back to the committee if that mere change is the 
only suggestion in regard to it. I would suggest that the whole 
paragraph be approved subject to further consideration of the 
suggested amendment of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean]. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 559, page 144. line 11, after the word “ darning,” 
to insert “and needles for shoe machines,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 
ee eee hand sewing and darning, and needles for shoe ma- 

es. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of paragraph 561, which is as fellows: 


561. Nuts: Marrons, crude; coconuts in the shell and broken coconut 
meat or copra, not shredded, desiccated, or prepared in any manner, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, I call attention to the spell- 
ing of cocoanut in that paragraph. As spelled there it is 
manifestly incorrect. The word, of course, should be spelled 
c-o-c-0-a-n-u-t. That correction of spelling should be made both 
in line 20 and in line 21. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is an error, of course, in both those 
lines, and I move that the spelling be corrected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is going to rule that 
the spelling in the bill is a matter that can be corrected without 
action by the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Still, Mr. President, the Secretary might 
not have observed the incorrect spelling, and therefore it is 
well to call attention to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Idem sonans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire was timely, but it is not necessary that 
the correction of spelling be put to a vote of the Senate. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 144, after line 24, to strike out paragraph 564, as follows: 

564. Oatmeal and rolled oats and oat hulls. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in paragraph 566, page 145, line 3, 
after the word “ palm-kernel,” to insert “ perilla,” so as to read: 

566. Oils: Birch tar, cajeput, coconut, cod, cod liver, cottonseed, 
croton, ichthyol, juglandium, palm, palm-kernel, perilla. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary con- 
tinued the reading of paragraph 556, as follows: 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in line 10 of the paragraph the 
words “lubricating oils not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion” constitute ‘a new provision in any tariff bill. There are 
many oils that are used for lubricating that are also used 
extensively for other purposes, as Senators must know. Really 
I do not see how this provision is going to be administered. 
I know from experience that we use oils in woolen mills for 
lubricating purposes, and they are also used in the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods. I am quite sure that when the com- 
mittee’s attention is called to this they will consent to strike 
those words out of the paragraph, because if they are not 
Stricken out it will be absolutely impossible to administer the 
law affecting lubricating oils. I ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado if he is not willing to have those words stricken out of 
the paragraph. 

I want further to say to the Senator that every oil that is 
used for lubrication is already provided for in the bill, and 
this constitutes a duplication of words which will simply bring 

icn. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
he let the paragraph be adopted as to the remaining portions, 
and the committee will take the particular matter to which he 
has referred under consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be satisfactory. I am quite sure 
that when the committee do take it under consideration they 
will arrive at the same conclusion that I have. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
Paragraph 571, page 145, line 21, after the word “jute,” to 
insert “hemp, and flax’; and, in line 25, after the word 
“bags,” to strike out “used chiefly,” and insert “suitable,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


571. Paper stock, crude, of every description, including all grasses, 
waste, inciu jute, hemp, and fiax waste, shavings, 


fibers, 
clippings, old paper, eê ends, wast and waste „ and all 
other waste not” specially provided for in this section, Tae ins cid 
gunny cloth and old gunny bags, suitable for paper making. 
Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President, before passing upon that amend- 
ment I merely want to ask a question, so as to make sure 
what is the meaning of the provision. In line 21 the committee 
have added the words hemp, and flax,” and then follow the 
words “waste, shavings, clippings, old paper, rope ends,” and 
so forth. If they mean hemp and flax waste, then. of course, 
there should not be a comma after the word “ hemp.” 
Mr. THOMAS. There should not be a comma after the word 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, in paragraph 
571, page 145, line 21, it is proposed to strike out the comma 
after the word “ hemp.” 
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Mr. LODGE. Ought there to be a comma inserted after the 
word “flax”; or is it meant to read “flax waste“? 

Mr. SMOOT. “Flax waste.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; “flax waste.” 

Mr. LODGE. Then the suggestion of the Senator from Utah 
is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The comma ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is very clear that the comma ought to be 
stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to thé committee amendment striking out the 
comma after the word “ hemp.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and paragraph 572 was 
read, as follows: ae 

2. ercially known as band- 
— 55 oe 8 15 1 5 e . and imitation japan 
paper by whatever name known), unsized, sized, or glued, suitable for 
the printing of books and newspapers, but not for covers or bindings, 
not specially provided for in this section, valued at not above 23 cents 
per pound, decalcomania paper not printed. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that paragraph 572 may be passed over. 
It is connected with the paper schedule, which we have entirely 
passed over, and I think they ought to be taken up together. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That may be done if the Senator so desires. 

Mr. LODGE. They can all be taken up together when the 
paper schedule is considered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I think it will be better to debate them 
at one time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 575, page 146, line 10, after the word “cut,” to insert 
“ flaked,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

575. Pearl, mother of, and shells; not sawed, cut, flaked, polished, or 
otherwise manufactured, or adyanced in value from the natural state. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to the end 
of paragraph 578, which is as follows: 

578. Philosophical and scientific apparatus, utensils, instruments, and 
preparations; including bottles and boxes containing the same, specially 
mported in good faith for the use and by order of any society or 
institution incorporated or established solely for religious, philosophical, 
educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement 
of the fine arts, or for the use and by order of any college, academy, 
school, or seminary of learning in the United States, or any State or 
public library, and not for sale, and articles solely for experimental 
purposes, when imported by any society or institution of the character 

erein described, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, one word on that paragraph. I 
call attention to the words in line 25, page 146, and the words 
in line 1, page 147, reading “ and articles soleiy for experimental 
purposes.” The expression is too vague to be used in a tariff 
bill. I believe it would be impossible to forecast just what 
class of articles would be entitled to the benefit of it. It seems 
to me it might be construed to include everything that an 
institution such as indicated in the paragraph might use for its 
chemical and physical laboratories or work rooms. It might be 
held to include furniture, fixtures, and everything required in an 
experimental process in any such institution. I ask the com- 
mittee to consider those words and see if they are not too broad 
in their scope. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator, of course, has noted that the 
articles referred to in the paragraph are to be admitted under 
“such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe.” 

Mr. SMOOT. But when there is a specific statement in a law, 
the Secretary of the Treasury can not change the law. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand the Senator to say that the 
language is not sufficiently specific to prevent abuse. I may 
have misunderstood the Senator. r 

Mr. SMOOT. That was not my intention, I will say to the 
Senator, if I did say it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the trouble the Senator an- 
ticipates can possibly arise. Of course, the paragraph must be 
construed asa whole. If the language which he criticizes were 
standing separate and apart, no doubt his deductions would be 
proper and sound; but, taking it in connection with the whole 
context, I think any tribunal would construe the articles re- 
ferred to as articles of a similar character and kind with those 
referred to above, and used for similar purposes as those re- 
ferred to above. The Senator will notice that the paragraph 
begins: 

578. Philosophical and scientific 1 utensils, instruments, 
and preparations, including bottles an xes containing the same, spe- 
cially imported in good faith for the use and by order of any society 


or institution incorporated or established solely for religious, philo- 
sophical, educational, scientific, or literary parposes. aai 


572 


572 will be passed over. 


I think, being embraced in that paragraph and following the 
words I have quoted, the word “articles,” as used in the sen- 
tence to which the Senator refers, would be taken in connec- 
tion with those general designations above and that its meaning 
would be limited and restricted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that instruments—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
that, rather than to consume time in further discussion, we will 
investigate the matter, and if we think, after investigation, that 
it is subject to the criticism of the Senator we will bring in an 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just one other word, so that the Senator him- 
self will get a clear understanding of what my construction of 
the language is. For instance, it specifically names instru- 
ments, including boxes and bottles, and so forth. Then below 
it reads— 


And articles solely for experimental purposes. 


Where? In religious, philosophical, educational, scientific, or 
literary institutions. Let me say to the Senator that many 
of those institutions educate certain students in agriculture, and 
tools can and must be used in that connection. They are used 
for experimental purposes. Under this paragraph, in my opin- 
ion, whereyer the authorities of an institution wanted to import 
any kind of an instrument, whether it were in the chemical 
department, the agricultural department, or any other depart- 
ment of the institution, they could import it free of duty. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, does not the Senator think that if the articles are im- 
ported for educational purposes, and to be used in connection 
with training the youth of this land, they ought to be imported 
free, whether they be tocls or instruments, or whatever they 
may be? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there were a limit, Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They will be imported under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury sees fit to impose, and 
it seems to me clear that he will make such requirements as 
will insure their being used for educational purposes. 
ee SIMMONS. I think the Senator is entirely correct in 

at. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think the committee will have 
any, difficulty with the paragraph when they come to recon- 
sider it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think any court or board of appraisers 
construing this language would, under the ordinary rules of 
legal construction, necessarily interpolate into the sentence the 
words “similar articles” as having reference to the articles 
enumerated before. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I see some danger in the 
provision as it is printed. 

if the Secretary of the Treasury could trace the use of what- 
ever instruments are enumerated in this paragraph, he might 
then regulate it. But unless we entirely depend upon the good 
faith of these institutions, which perhaps we ought to do, I can 
see very clearly that they could import pretty much anything, 
saying that it was for experimental purposes. I do not know 
what they want to experiment with. These articles are desig- 
nated here as “philosophical and scientific apparatus, utensils, 
instruments, and preparations.” I assume that they have been 
experimented with and that they have passed into commerce, 
and that no further experimentation would be required. 

The danger is, from my viewpoint, of a great many of these 
instruments and preparations being brought into our country 
ostensibly for experimental purposes, when, as a matter of fact, 
they would not be used for those purposes. But as the com- 
mittee is going to take up the matter I do not think it is worth 
while to discuss it any further. Possibly I am wrong in my 
interpretation of what may happen. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the Senator think it very probable that 
these institutions, incorporated for religious, philosophical, edu- 
cational, scientific, or literary purposes, would engage in the im- 
portation of these instruments for the purpose of defrauding the 
Government out of its revenue? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think they would. I am frank 
to say to the Senator that I think they would act in good faith 
and not engage in smuggling or fraud. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While at first blush I think there is no 
necessity for any change, if the Senator from Utah insists upon 
it, we will consider the question whether the paragraph should 
be amended. But I should like to have the paragraph adopted 
with that understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory to me. 

.Mr. JAMES. Since the bili provides that works of art and 
many other things may be brought in here free, provided they 
are to be placed in institutions where they are to be open to 
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the public, it seems to me as though we might risk permitting 
educational and religious and literary institutions to import 
selentific instruments for the betterment of humanity, without 
throwing upon them a suspicion that they would become smug- 
glers of that property in order to avoid the payment of a tax. 


Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, the proper thing to do 
would be to put them all upon the free list. I have no objec- 
tion to that if the Senator desires to do it. 

Mr. JAMES. We do place them on the free list so far as 
these particular institutions are concerned; but we separate or 
distinguish between institutions of this character which are 
generally institutions of charity and those which are institu- 
tions for the purpose of making money. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 147, after line 5, to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

580}. Photographic and moving-picture films, sensitized but not ex- 
posed or developed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 584, page 147, line 
16, after the words “carbonate of,” to insert “cyanide of”; 
in line 17, before the word “ sulphate,” to strike out “and”; 
In the same line, after the words sulphate of,” to strike out 
“ crude or refined”; and, in line 18, after the words “ hydrate 
of,” to strike out “crude or refined,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

584. Potash: Crude, or “black salts”; carbonate of; cyanide of; 
sulphate of; hydrate of, when not containing more than 15 ot cent 
of caustic soda; nitrate of, or saltpeter, crude; and muriate o 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President, I ask that paragraph 585 
may go over for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on Saturday afternoon we 
passed over some paragraphs by consent, because we took up 
this schedule rather to many Senators. To-day, 
however, while I do not wish to lay down any rigid rule, I 
should like to have us conclude the consideration of the various 
paragraphs wherever we can. Has the Senator any special ob- 
jection to proceeding with the discussion and consideration of 
paragraph 585 at this time? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have been passing over a number of 
paragraphs, with the general understanding that those that 
would require argument of any kind or those in which amend- 
ments might be offered would be taken up by themselves, and 
that we would get through with the unobjected portions first. 
I really think the Senator will gain time if he will first elimi- 
nate from discussion all of the portions of this schedule to 
which no objections will be urged. I think it will give us a 
little time to prepare the amendments and be ready to discuss 
them, and that the argument will be much more brief than if 
we were to take them up singly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator says he is not prepared now, 
I will make no further insistence. I simply wished to call at- 
tention, not so much in the case of this particular paragraph as 
in others, to the fact that I thought we were operating Satur- 
day under a somewhat different rule from the one which ought 
to obtain to-day, because on Saturday evening we suddenly en- 
tered upon the consideration of a schedule before it was reached 
in regular order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I was about to ask that question of the 
Senator, but when we came to paragraph 572 I noticed that it 
was requested that it might go over, and the request was 
granted. I therefore assumed that the chairman had taken it 
for granted that all these objected ones should go over until we 
had disposed of the unobjected paragraphs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That paragraph went over because we 
wanted to consider it in connection with Schedule M, which 
has not yet been reached. As I stated, however, I do not wish 
to lay down any hard and fast rule about the matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are only two or three items that I 
shall want to have go over. 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply calling attention to the situa- 
tion. I had hoped that to-day we would not pass over any more 
paragraphs than absolutely necessary. If the Senator is not 
ready, however, I shall not object to this one being passed over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I thought it would facilitate the prog- 
ress of the bill, I would go right ahead now and make my dis- 
cussion upon this paragraph; but I believe we-will gain a little 
time if we take it up separately, later. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Paragraph 535 is passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 588, page 148, line 
24, after the numerals 588,“ to strike out “Quinine, and its 


combinations with acids and compounds, not subject to duty in 
this section“ and insert “ Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids 
or salts of cinchona bark,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

588. Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of cinchona bark. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask that that paragraph 
may be passed over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 588 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 598, page 149, line 14, after the word “ Santonin,” to 
insert “and its combinations with acids, not subject to duty 
under this section,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

598. t 
— —.— Aa — ang its combinations with acids, not subject to duty 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House reported that para- 
graph with the single word Santonin.“ The Senate has added 
“and its combinations with acids, not subject to duty under 
this section.” z 

In chemistry a salt is a combination of an acid with a base, 
It seems to me that if you use the word “ acids” it is only reach- 
ing about halfway what the committee intended, or else the 
word should not be used at all. I ask the Senator having this 
part of the bill in charge if the paragraph would not be very 
much better if it remained just as the House had it? There 
never has been any question as to the administration of it. 
Everybody knows just what it is; and it does seem to me that 
with the wording here there would be a conflict. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the committee suggested this 
change because santonin does come into this country in combina- 
tion with acids, and with acids which are not dutiable. It is 
proposed to admit santonin in combination with such acids free 
of duty. It may be combined with other acids which are duti- 
able, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that be the case, I can not see why the com- 
mittee used the words “not subject to duty under this section.” 
If, however, the object is as stated by the Senator, it seems to 
me it ought to be specifically stated, and the words “ not subject 
to duty under this section ” should be stricken out. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the paragraph certainly is 
wrongly punctuated. The comma after “acids” ought to come 
out, because the paragraph applies only to acids not subject to 
duty, as I understand. If santonin is in combination with an 
acid that is subject to duty, the paragraph does not apply; it 
does not go on the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator from Massachusetts is 
entirely correct. The comma should come out. 

Mr. LODGE. The comma certainly ought to come out. What- 
ever is done with the amendment, the comma ought to come out. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, in paragraph 
598, page 149, line 14, after the word “acids,” it is proposed to 
strike out the comma. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, certainly the Senator will admit 
that there is no use in putting those words in the section, 
because if that is the case, all the Senator wants to cover is 
santonin and its combination with acids. If that is all there is 
to it, there is no need of putting the balance of the words in 
this paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If santonin is in combination with an acid 
that is free of duty, the combination comes in free; but if it 
is in combination with an acid that is dutiable, it does not come 
in free. I wish to have that made plain. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted to call attention to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 599, page 149, line 16, 
to strike out “‘ Cardamom” and insert Cardamon.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Our attention has been called to the fact, and 
investigation shows it is correct, that the original spelling of 
the word and not the amendment is correct. We therefore ask 
that the amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 599, page 149, line 22, 
after the word “seedlings,” to Mmsert 4 years old or less,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


599. Seeds: Cardamom, cauliflower, celery, corlander, cotton, cummin, 
fennel, fenugreek, hemp, hoarhound, mangelwurzel, mustard, rape, St. 
John's bread or bean, sorghum, sugar beet, and sugar cane for seed; 
builds and bulbous roots, not edible and not otherw provided for in 


this tion; all flower and seeds; coniferous eve seedlin 
4 years old or less; all the ———— not specially provided for in this 
section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 600, page 149, line 24, 
after the word “dip,” to strike out “containing five one-hun- 
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dredths of 1 per cent of arsenic or more, not specially provided 
for in this section,” so as to make the paragraph read: 
600. Sheep dip. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 3, on page 150, 
the last line read being as follows: 

602. Shrimps, lobsters, and other shellfish. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator state why the word “ lob- 
sters” is included in the paragraph? 

Mr. THOMAS. It was included by the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the House included it. 

Mr. THOMAS. We made no further investigation of it, but 
accepted it as the House sent it to us. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, “and other shellfish” would cer- 
tainly include lobsters. 

Mr. THOMAS. It would include shrimps also. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is hardly a shellfish. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question about lobster being 
a shellfish, of course. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Is there any question about shrimps being 
a shellfish? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When we can say one and other shellfish, 
what is the trouble about saying two and other shellfish? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no special trouble if that is what you 
want to say, but I do not think it is necessary. 

The reading was continued. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 609, 
page 150, line 14, after the words “arseniate of,” to insert 
“ cyanide of,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

609. r of, cyanide of, sulphate of, crude, or salt cake 
and niter cake, soda ash, silicate of, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued, as follows: 

610, Soya beans. 


Mr, JONES. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
whether he is sure that the spelling of that bean is correct? 
I received quite a number of letters in reference to that matter 
urging that soya beans might go on the free list, and it is my 
recollection that it is spelled s-o-i-a. Unless the Senator is sure 
of the spelling, it might make some difference. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The spelling in the present law has been 
maintained in that respect. I think it is right just as it is. 

Mr. JONES. Very well, then, unless I should find something 
to the contrary. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I will state to the Senator from Washington 
that I myself raise some of those beans, and I have been very 
much interested in them. I have discovered in reading the 
literature that the word is spelled in various ways, but in this 
way more frequently than in any other. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 2 on page 151. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think in the last paragraph read the Sec- 
retary read ‘foreign postage or revenue stamps.” I think 
there is no word “ postage” there. 

Mr, JAMES. The language is “foreign postage or revenue 
stamps.” 

Mr. THOMAS. The word “postage” does not appear in the 
handbook. It is my mistake. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The amendment of the committee was, on page 151, after 
line 18, to insert as a new paragraph the following: 

6154. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, die blocks or 
blanks, and billets, if made by the Bessemer, Siemens-Martin, open- 
hearth, or similar processes, not containing alloy, such as nickel, cobalt, 
vanadium, chromium, tungsten, or wolfram, molybdenum, titanium, 
iridium, uranium, tantalum, boron, and similar alloys. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 618, page 152, line 9, 
to strike out the words “all salts thereof” and insert “its 
combinations with acids, not subject to duty under this section,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

618. Strychnia or strychnine, and its combinations with acids, not 
subject to duty under this section. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President = 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply going to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the amendment offered to that paragraph by the commit- 
tee and to state that the use of the words its combinations with 
acids” eliminates strychnine from the paragraph and will make 
strychnine dutiable. If that is the object the Senator had in 
view I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It seems to me that the language will not 
bear the interpretation the Senator puts upon it. The words 

* 


used are “strychnia or strychnine.” I suggest that the comma 
be stricken out after “acids.” 
Mr. SMOOT. A Senator asked me if strychnine comes in 


free as combinations of acids. 
itself. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is here upon the free list specifically 
mentioned. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Utah is mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is my opinion that with the wording here 
it will come in dutiable. I am not going to say more. I will 
look it up and wait until the bill gets into the Senate before 
offering an amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the comma ought to come out after the 
word “ acids.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have already made that suggestion. 
as LODGE. I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not hear 
i 5 Secretary. In line 10, strike out the comma after 
“acids.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 621, page 152, line 
16, after the word “Swine,” to insert “cattle, sheep, and all 
other domestic live animals suitable for human food not other- 
wise provided for in this section,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

621. Swine, cattle, sheep, and all other domestic live animals suitable 
for human food not otherwise provided for in this section. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that the paragraph may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will go over. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I understand that the Senator from North 
Dakota has asked that paragraphe 621 shall go over. Why 
should we do that? We discussed it very freely when we 
reached the other paragraph in the agricultural schedule. Why 
can we not let it be disposed of? If the Senator has any amend- 
ment to offer, let him offer it now. We took half a day on it 
back yonder some days ago. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not know when the 
half a day was taken up. Of course I have taken no time on 
it as yet, and I thought it would be better and we would save a 
little time if I would discuss those paragraphs together when 
we get through with the schedule, and eliminate from the dis- 
cussion all the paragraphs except those that would oblige argu- 
ment. I still believe we will gain time by that course. I can 
take it up and take time on this paragraph, but possibly I would 
repeat some of the arguments upon some other paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When we had under consideration the 
paragraph as passed by the House to which the free listing pro- 
visions were a substitute the whole subject went through the 
fullest discussion, and the hope was that the time we then con- 
sumed would prevent the consumption of time later on. I shall 
not object to the request of the Senator to let the paragraph go 
over, but it does seem to me there ought to be an end of litiga- 
tion somewhere. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator will find, as I think he has 
found in the past, that I have never taken excessive time upon 
any one schedule. I will state what I have to state in the form 
of an amendment, and will give my reasons very briefly for the 
amendment, and will then let it go to a vote. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. Let the reading proceed. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 22, on page 152, 
the last line read being the following: 

624. Tallow. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to suggest to the Senator having 
this paragraph in charge that he insert the word “ animal” 
before “tallow” in the paragraph, so that it will apply only 
to animal tallow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there any other sort of tallow? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is, Mr. President. There is a tallow 
known as vegetable tallow, which is used for entirely different 
purposes, and there have been conflicts already in the importa- 
tion of it. In a case of the United States against Davis, 
Turner & Co. it was specifically stated that it was “a mixture 
chiefly composed of saponified fat, unsaponified fat, and alkaline 
silicate,” and it was commercialy known as vegetable tallow. 

r. S. I understand the court has decided that 
vegetable tallow is not tallow. It is just something or other 
that is called vegetable tallow, but it is not tallow; and there 
is no trouble about what this means. It means animal tallow. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not animal tallow; that is what the court 
says. If you want that kind of tallow to come in free, well 
and good. I am not complaining of that, but if you want only 


I am speaking of strychnine 
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animal tallow to come in free the word “animal” ought to be 
inserted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is hypercritical. 
Aldrich bill used the word “ tallow.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It did not say animal tallow.” But it 
seems somebody wanted to get a certain kind of vegetable 
tallow in free, and it seems the courts decided against them. 
The matter is res judicata. It seems that the court took the 
view that the framers of the Payne-Aldrich bill took, and this 
committee took, that tallow means tallow and does not mean 
something made out of vegetables. Any dictionary will show 
that tallow means just what every boy who was raised in the 
country knows it means. I do not see any necessity for insert- 
ing the word “ animal.” 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wanted was that there should be no ques- 
tion about it and that it should simply apply to animal tallow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no question about it. The courts 
decided it; it is settled. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 626, page 152, line 24, after the word “quebracho,” 
to strike out “of nutgalls, of Persian berries,” and the comma 
and insert “and”; in the same line, after the word “ bark,” to 
strike out the comma and the words “of sumac” and insert a 
semicolon; and, on page 153, line 1, after the word “ chestnut,” 
to strike out the semicolon and insert a comma, so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

626. Tanning material: Extracts of quebracho and of hemlock bark; 
extracts of oak and chestnut, and other barks and woods other than 
dyewoods such as are commonly used for tanning not specially provided 
for in this section; nuts and nutgalls and woods used expressly for 
dyeing or tanning, whether or not advanced In value or condition by 
shred ang. grinding, chipping, crushing, or any other process; and 
articles in a crude state used in dycing or tanning; all the foregoing 
not containing alcohol and not specially provided for in this section. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let that go over. The paragraph fixing 
the duty upon these extracts, paragraph 217, was passed and 
I should like to consider the two paragraphs together. They 

Mr. STONE. All right; let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 626 goes over. 

The next amendment was, on page 153, to strike out para- 
graph 631, as follows: 

631. Terra alba, not made from gypsum or plaster rock. 


The amendment was agreed to. 2 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 644, page 155, line 14, 
before the word “residents,” to insert “such,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


644. Wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, toilet articles, 
and similar personal effects of sons arriving in the United States; 
but this exemption shall include only such articles as were actually 
owned by them and in their possession abroad at the time of or prior 
to their departure from a foreign country, and as are necessary and 
appropriate for the wear and use of such persons and are intended for 
such wear and use, and shall not be held to apply to merchandise or 
articles intended for other persons or for sale: Provided, That in case 
of residents of the United States returning from abroad all wearing 
apparel, personal and household effects taken by them out of the United 
States to foreign countries shall be admitted free of duty, without re- 
gard to their value, upon their identity pang established under appro- 
priate rules and regulations to be prescri by the Secretary of the 

reasury : Provided further, That up to but not GA Ren y 5100 in 
value of articles acquired abroad by such residents of the United States 
for personal or household use or as souvenirs or curios, but not bought 
on commission or intended for sale, shall be admitted free of duty. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 155, after line 18, to strike 
out paragraph 646, as follows: 


646. Wheat flour and semolina: Prorided, That wheat flour shall be 
oe ak to a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem when | a pa directly or 
indirectly from a country, dependency, or other subdivision of govern- 
uty on wheat flour imported from the United 


The Payne- 


ment which imposes a 
States. 

And to insert the following: 

646. Wheat, wheat flour, semolina, and other wheat products: Pro- 
vided, That wheat shall be subject to a duty of 10 cents per bushel, 
that wheat flour shall be subject to a duty of 45 cents per barrel of 196 

unds, and semolina and other products of wheat 10 per cent ad 
2 when imported directly or indirectly from a country, depend- 
ency, or other subdivision of government which imposes a duty on 
wheat or wheat flour or semolina or any other product of wheat im- 
ported from the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that that paragraph may go over. 

Mr. STONE. Very well; go on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 646 goes over. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 647, page 156, line 8, 
before the word “ wire,” to strike out Barbed ” and to Insert 
“All barbed”; in line 9. after the word “than,” to strike out 
“No. 6“ and insert “twenty one-hundredths of 1 inch in diam- 
eter”: in line 10, after the word “ than,” to strike out“ No. 14 
wire gauge” and insert “eight one-hundredths of 1 inch in 
diameter”; in line 13, after the word “than,” to strike out 
“No. 6” and insert “twenty one-hundredths of 1 inch in diam- 


eter”; and in line 14, after the word “than,” to strike out 
“ No. 14 wire gauge” and insert “ eight one-hundredths of 1 inch 
in diameter.” so as to make the paragraph read: 

647. All barbed wire, galvanized wire not larger than twenty one- 
hundredths of 1 inch in diameter and not smaller than eight one-hun- 
dredths of 1 inch in diameter of the kind commonly used for fencing 


urposes, galvanized-wire fencing composed of wires not larger than 


wenty one-hundredths of 1 inch in diameter nor smaller than eight one- 


hundredths of 1 inch in diameter, and wire commonly used for baling 
hay or other commodities. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 649, page 156, line 21, 
after the words “hop poles,” to insert “hoop poles,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

649. Wood: Logs, timber, round, unmanufactured, hewn or sawed, 
sided or squared; pulp woods, kindling wood, firewood, hop poles, hoop 
poles, fence posts, handle bolts, shingle bolts, gun blocks or gunstocks 
rough hewn or sawed or panoa on one side; hubs for wheels, posts, 
heading bolts, stave bolts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, heading 
blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn, sawed, or bored; 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manufac- 
tured than sawed, planed, and tongued and grooved; clapboards, laths, 

ickets, palings, staves, shingles, ship timber, ship planking, broom 
angles, sawdust, and wood flour; all the foregoing not r pro- 
vided for in this section. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that that paragraph be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over 
at the request of the Senator from Washington. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 650, page 157, line 7, after the word “ Cedar,” to in- 
sert “including Spanish cedar”; and in line 10, after the word 
“cedar,” to insert “(Juniperus virginiana),” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

650. Woods: Cedar, including Spanish cedar, lignumvitæ, lancewood, 
ebony, box, granadilla, mabogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all forms 
of cabinet woods, in the log, rough, or hewn only, and red cedar 
(Juniperus virginiana) timber, hewn, sided, squared, or round; sticks 
of partridge, hair wood, pimento, orange, myrtle, bamboo, rattan, reeds 
unmanufactured, india malacca joints, and other woods not specially 
provided for in this section, in the rough, or not further advanced than 
cut into lengths suitable for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, 
whips, fishing rods, or walking canes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, when we passed the para- 
graph including mahogany lumber I gave notice that I would 
bring the matter up at this point, but I am satisfied, after hay- 
ing discussed the subject at that time and in view of the action 
of the Senate, that it would do no good now to offer an amend- 
ment to that paragraph, so I am not going to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the next paragraph, paragraph 651, 
be passed over. It is part of the paper schedule and involves 
the whole question of countervailing duties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 651 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 652, page 158, line 17, after the word “ camel,” to 
insert “Angora goat, alpaca”; in line 18, after the word “ ani- 
mals,” to insert “not specially provided for in this section”; 
and in line 19, after the word “animals,” to insert “and paper 
twine for binding any of the foregoing. This paragraph shall 
be effective on and after the ist day of December, 1913,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

652. Wool of the sheep, halr of the camel. Angora goat. alpaca, 
and other like animals, not 3 provided for in this section, and 
all wools and hair on the skin of such animals, and paper twine for 
binding any of the foregoing. This paragraph shall be effective on and 
after the Ist day of December, 1913. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 653, page 159, after 
the word “section,” at the end of line 2, to insert “ This para- 
graph shall be effective on and after the Ist day of December, 
1913,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

653. Wool wastes: All nolls, top waste, card waste, slubbing waste. 
roving waste, ring waste, yarn waste, bur waste, thread waste, gar- 
netted waste, shoddies, mungo, flocks, wool extract. carbonized wool, 
carbonized noils, and all other wastes not specially provided for in 
this section. This paragraph shall be effective on and after the Ist 
day of December, 1913. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. The next paragraph as passed by the House 
has been stricken out and in lieu thereof the committee report 
a substitute paragraph. I should like to have that amendment 
passed oyer. It is a separate matter, and I think it will lead 
to a good deal of debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 654, with the com- 
mittee amendment, will go over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of paragraph 657, on page 162, which is as follows: 


657. Works of art, productions of American artists residing tem- 
porarily abroad, or other works of art, including pictorial paintings 
on glass, imported expressly for presentation to a national institution 
or 40 any State or municipal corporation or incorporated religious 


1913. 


> ege, mblic institution, includ stained or 
8 e fons 3 or 5 e glass — and except 
Pest e So da e ee noch exemption 
Shall be subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that paragraph 657 be referred back to 
the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 657 will be passed over 
and referred back to the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that paragraph 658, which is really con- 
nected with paragraph 654, be also passed over, so that the two 
paragraphs may be taken up together. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 658 will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of paragraph 659, on page 164. 

Mr. LODGE. That finishes the free list, and I presume we 
are not going on now with section 2. 

Mr. KENYON. I offer an amendment in the nature of a new 
paragraph, to be known as paragraph 660. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will allow me, I want to make 
a yerbal correction. In paragraph 656, page 162, line 7, the 
word “section” should be stricken out and the word “ para- 
graph” inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 162, line 7, it is proposed to strike 
out the first word in the line, the word “section,” and in lieu 
insert the word “ paragraph.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 164, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

660. Whenever it shall be found by a Federal court of competent 
Jurisdiction, and said finding is unchallenged either by appeal or writ 
of error, or if challenged and said decision is sustained by the court 
of last resort, that any article or commodity upon which a duty Is 
levied under this act is under the control of a mono oly or combination 
formed or operating in violation of the act of zo 2, 1890, or sub- 
stantially under such control, no further duty shall be levied or col- 
lected on such article or commodity, and the same shall therefore be 
admitted free of duty. 

It shall be the duty of the Attorney General to advise the Secreta 
of the Treasury of the termination and result of all actions, either civil 
or criminal, brought under said act of July 2, 1890, commonly known 
as the Sherman Antitrust Act, and whenever the of the Treas- 
ury shall receive such information from the Attorney eral it shall 
be his duty to promulgate the necessary orders and rules to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

Mr. STONE. I inquire where that amendment is to come in? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As section 660, at the end of the 
free list. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I know it is futile to discuss 
the amendment, and I am not going to do so. As we are now 
legislating under a secret caucus system, there is but little use 
in any discussion, and I will merely ask for a vote. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary called the 
name of Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like before the 
yote is taken to ask the Senator from Iowa to explain briefly, 
at least, the full effect of his amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no power to stop 
a roll cail. ; 

Mr. BRISTOW. But I was on my feet addressing the Chair 
at the time the roll call was commenced, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not think any response has 
been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary informs the Chair 
that there has been no response. So the roll call will be 
stopped. 

- Mr. TOWNSEND. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Shively 
Bacon Hughes O'Gorman Simmons 
Borah James Overman 

Brady Johnson Owen Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Jones Page Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Kenyon Penrose Smoot 
Bryan ern Perkins Stone 
Catron La Follette Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Poindexter Thomas 
Chilton Lea Pomerene Thompson 
Clap Ransdell Iman 
Clark, Wye Lippitt Townsend 
Crawto: ge Robinson ardaman 
Cummins McCumber 8 th Walsh 
Fall Martin, Va. Sheppard Weeks 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sherman 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Gronna]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. Lewis]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator from Iowa originally 
offered this amendment, probably not exactly in its present 
form but in substance the same as the amendment he now 
offers, I understood that it would be referred to tl. committee 
and that we would give consideration to it. I ask now if the 
Senator is not willing that it should take that course? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I introduced a similar amend- 
ment, perhaps not precisely the same in phraseology, six weeks 
ago; so, of course, there has been ample time for its considera- 
tion by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator from Iowa that 
since then there has been no meeting whatever of the commit- 
tee. It was our purpose to go on with the bill until it wag about 
finished, and then to have a meeting of the committee for the 
purpose of taking up and considering all the matters we had 
passed over, this being one of them. I will say to the Senator 
that the subcommittees are going to begin to meet to-night. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That can not be done. 

EBs KENYON. I have not been able to hear all the Senator 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is so much confusion that I can hardly 
hear what is being said. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask for order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will be seated. 

Mr. KENYON. This amendment being in line with the Demo- 
cratic platform, I assumed that it would be adopted without 
much discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wished to ask the Senator if he 
was willing that the matter should take the course that oiher 
5 3 have taken in this bill, and go to the com- 
mittee 4 

Mr. KENYON. Of course this is not a new amendment. It 
was introduced six weeks ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There has been no meeting of the committee 
since the amendment was offered, as I explained to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I asked for a vote on it before, and I under- 
stood the Secretary had commenced to call the roll. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make a query? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I expect to vote for this amendment, but I 
should like to ask the Senator from Iowa just how it would 
work out. Suppose a certain concern was declared a trust, but 
a similar product was made by a large number of other con- 
cerns in the country, where would you draw the line? 

Mr. KENYON. I have not covered the trust proposition. I 
have covered only cases falling under the second. section of the 
act, where there is a monopoly, so decreed by a Federal court. 
I have not attempted to cover the trust question. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understood the roll call had 
begun. Is that true? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not; because there had been 
no answer to the roll call. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move as a substitute for 
the motion of the Senator from Iowa that the amendment be 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I believe that opens up the 
subject. I therefore should like to have a little explanation 
from the Senator from Iowa as to the effect and operation of 
the amendment which he offers. 

I will put this case: Suppose there is a monopoly that con- 
trols a large percentage of a product, enough of it so that it is 
able to control prices, and yet other smaller concerns are manu- 
facturing the product, would not the operation of this amend- 
ment place the product of the trust or combination or monopoly 
as well as the product of those who were not. connected with 
the monopoly upon the free list? 

Mr. KENYON. Undoubtedly; and of course that might work 
some hardship to the small manufacturer. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It might work some hardship on the 
smaller concerns. 

Mr. KENYON. I have provided in this amendment that 
where a court has decreed something to be in the control of a 
monopoly the article shall then be placed on the free list. Of 
course it is true, as the Senator suggests, that there may be 
some small concerns which would be injured by that course. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then here is another case which might 
not come under the classification of a monepoly under the anti- 
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trust law, but I will present the case to the Senator. Suppose 
there is a patented article that is manufactured by but one firm 
or one individual under a patent and under a protection given 
by the laws of the United States to the patentee or his assignee, 
would not that product also come under the provision of the 
Senator’s amendment? f 

Mr. KENYON. No; not at all; because a court could not 
properly decree that to be a monopoly in violation of the Sher- 
man Act. 

Mr. STONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yleld to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STONE. I will yield if the Senator wishes me to do so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I simply wanted to ask the Senator 
from Iowa a question. I will postpone it until the Senator is 
through. 

Mr. STONE.. I wish to say that so far, in the consideration 
of the schedules, when Senators on the other side or on this 
side have asked that a paragraph should be passed over, or that 
for reasons stated it should be further considered by the com- 
mittee, those who were in charge of the conduct of the bill have 
not objected. Now an amendment has been proposed. It seems 
to me some Senators are inclined to change the rule that has 
heretofore obtained during the consideration of this measure. 
I am of the opinion that some of them think perhaps they see a 
chance here of some political advantage—a chance to make it a 
sort of political question. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I am ready to vote 
on the amendment now. I am not one of those who get fright- 
ened and run away because they hear a little noise. I am 
ready to go on now, speaking purely from the individual point 
of view. But I do say that when the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, who has been exceedingly courteous and obliging, 
asks that this amendment should go over for the further con- 

. sideration of the committee, it is a rather ungracious thing in 
itself for any Senator to object to it. I think if he desires it 
to go over it should go over, just as requests made this morning 
several times by Senators on the other side were immediately 
acceded to. Just why a different rule of procedure should be 
eee upon now I do not know, and it strikes me with dis- 

avor. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am not going to ask for any- 
thing out of the regular order. If the Senator asks that the 
amendment go over, I shall not object. 

Mr. STONE. No; personally, I do not care whether it goes 
over or not. I stand ready to vote upon it. But what I do say 
is that since the chairman of the committee has asked that it 
may go over for further consideration by the committee itself, 
I do not believe any Senator on the other side should protest 
against it or object to it. 

Mr. KENYON, As far as I am concerned, I do not object 
to its going over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reference 
of the amendment to the committee? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the matter goes 
over I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa a quéstion, so 
that I may understand his amendment. 

Is it the understanding of the Senator from Iowa that if this 
amendment should be adopted, and it were found by a court 
that some concern monopolized the trade in a given article as 
between two States, that would automatically put the article 
upon the free list? 

Mr. KENYON. I have left that absolutely where the court 
determines it. That is all up to the court in a suit under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. I limit it to that because I have real- 
ized all these difficulties that would otherwise arise. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I consider the matter a somewhat 
grave one, and I desire to understand it if I can. The lan- 
guage of the Sherman antitrust law, with reference to this par- 
ticular subject, is not fresh in my mind; but I bhaye an impres- 
sion that the act would be violated if the control of a particu- 
lar article were monopolized as between only two States, and it 
would not be necessary that it should be monopolized in all the 
States. 

Mr. KENYON. I can not agree with the Senator at all as 
to that. To monopolize, according to the definition given in the 
Century Dictionary, is to create a monopoly of an article, 
to have an exclusive right of trading in it; as, to monopolize 
all the corn in a district. A monopoly in the traffic between 
two States would not, in my judgment, be such a monopoly as 
would be a violation against which a court would enter a 
decree. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It would be sufficient to violate the 
first section of the act if there were a restraint of trade be- 
tween twe States. 


Mr. KENYON. This amendment does not touch the first 
section of the act—only the second section of the act. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I know it does not. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the colloquy occurring between the Senators, but I am unable 
to hear it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. j 

Mr. SHIVELY. The amendment submitted by the junior 
Senator from Iowa contemplates placing an article on the free 
list after there has been a judicial determination that it has 
been the subject of control by a monopoly. Does not that put 
the article on the free list just at the time that it is assumed 
the court has dissolved the monopoly and restored competition? 

Mr. KENYON. There are instances where the court has not 
dissolved the monopoly. If this matter is to be discussed, I 
shall be glad to go into the discussion. If we are to have a vote, 
or if it is to go over, there is no use in discussing it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

7 Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I thought I had the 
oor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
yon] has the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, No; the Senator from North Carolina 
is mistaken. 

Mr, KENYON. Yes; he is mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may be. Then I ask, if I may interrupt 
the Senator from Utah, if he has the floor? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to suggest that as the matter 
has gone over—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr, President, the matter has not gone 
over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
go over. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. The request is pending. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. If the matter has not gone oyer, 
I shall not make the observations I intended to make. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I wish to make a very 
brief observation about this matter before it is acted upon, 
either by way of sending it over or voting upon it. 

If I understand the amendment, and as I understand it at 
present, I should not feel justified in voting for it. If I under- 
stand the effect of the amendment, it would be to punish the 
innocent producers of a given article in common with those who 
are guilty. If the court determines that a particular article 
is under the control of a monopoly, then it goes automatically 
upon the free list and protection is denied to those who are 
producing the same article, however innocent they may be of 
sharing in the monopoly. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. If there is a monopoly of an article, it involves 
the power to fix prices. Therefore the independent producer 
has not very much opportunity in the field, anyway. While it 
seems doubtful if this amendment will be effective, yet I do 
not see that the amendment will hurt the independent who is 
already under the surveillance of the monopoly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The decision of a court in a civil pro- 
ceeding that there is a monopoly would carry with it an injunc- 
tion against the further maintenance of the monopoly and put 
an end to it. The effect of this amendment would be to punish 
persons in no way responsible for the wrong after the monopoly 
had been ended; at least it is presumed that it would be ended 
by the decision of the court restraining its further operation. 

But however that may be, the second objection which it oc- 
curs to me to make to this suggestion is that in addition to 
imposing this as a punishment upon those who are guilty of 
creating a monopoly the Government is punishing itself by de- 
priving itself of revenue which may amount to a very con- 
siderable sum: Why should the Government of the United 
States deprive itself of perhaps millions of dollars of revenue as 
a punishment to persons who are engaged in monopolizing trade? 
Why not punish the persons in a more direct way by im- 
prisoning them or by large fines, which would add to instead of 
taking from the Treasury? 

It does not seem to me it is a wise thing for the Government 
of the United States deliberately to deprive itself of a large 
amount of revenue as a part of the punishment of a criminal 
offender. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 


I thought there was consent that it should 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator from Utah suggested that 

when the court found a monopoly to exist it dissolve it, and 
that ended it. When was a monopoly ended in that way, and 
what was it? s 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not at the moment recall any case; 
but certainly the court has the power to issue an injunction in 
such a case. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Standard Oil Co. and the American 
Tobacco Co. and the Aluminum Co. of America have been pro- 
nounced monopolies. They run on just the same, however, and 
this bill protects the product of every one of those concerns 
except the Standard Oil Co. s 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. REED. I am thoroughly in sympathy with choking a 
monopoly to death by any possible means; but I wish to ask the 
Senator from Utah just what would have been the effect, in his 
opinion, upon the reyenues of the Government if at the time the 
Tobacco Trust was declared to be a trust we had immediately 
permitted all tobacco to come in free? How much would it have 
cost the Government, in that event, to haye imposed that par- 
ticular punishment upon that trust? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not remember the figures involved. 

Mr. REED. A very large sum. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It would have been a very large sum. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Twenty-five million dollars. 

Mr. REED. ‘Twenty-five million dollars, I am informed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the same connection, I should 
like to ask the Senator what would become of our own people, 
producing tobacco here in this country, with an internal-revenue 
tax on our home tobacco and $25,000,000 of revenue thrown 
away on our foreign tobacco? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
suggested that if the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Jowa had prevailed we would have lost $25,000,000 because of 
the tariff duties imposed on tobacco. Of course, we would not 
have lost the internal-revenue tax on tobacco. Now, why should 
not all the revenue be collected by an internal-revenue tax on 
tobacco instead of having a protective-tariff duty to bring us 
$25,000,000? Is tobacco entitled to any more consideration than 
any other agricultural product? The Senator from Georgia is 
afraid that we will lose revenue because of the removal of the 
protective duty on tobacco; yet this bill takes it off the other 
farm products and puts them on the free list. Why should 
tobacco be treated with more consideration than other farm 
products? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I only 
threw out the suggestion that if with the decree rendered 
against the tobacco company at once all tobacco imported into the 
United States had gone on the free list we would haye lost 
$25,000,000 from import Cuties, and we would have left at the 
same time our internal-revenue tax upon our domestic products: 
So we would have had a tax upon our domestic product, while 
our markets would have been open to tobacco from the world 
free. 

If as a matter of justice to our domestic product of tobacco, 
we had followed with a removal of the internal-revenue tax on 
tobacco, how much more that would have added to the loss of 
. our revenue I do not know. 

I was simply calling attention to the subject that our minds 
might view it broadly and see what we would do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire of the Senator could not a 
provision be made whereby the imported tébacco would bear the 
same consumption tax as the domestic product? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was simply calling attention to the 
situation which this amendment would produce and making an 
inquiry, and I suggested that there was room for reflection 
before we yoted upon it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The internal-reyenue tax on tobacco is a 
consumption tax, and it can be imposed on foreign tobacco as 
well as on domestic tobacco. 5 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I understood a request was 
made to have this amendment referred to the committee. I 
have heard some intimation that there are Senators present who 
are prepared to discuss the merits. For myself I consider this 
proposal so important that it should at least in the first instance 
have the advantage of consideration by the Finance Committee, 
and if it be necessary to repeat the request I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment go to the Finance Committee for 
consideration and report. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the Senator a question. I merely 
wish to ask him if the Democratic caucus in considering the 
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important propositions of the bill considered the advisability 
of putting some provision of this character in it? 

Mr O’GORMAN, I can not definitely answer the Senator's 
question, but I simply desire to repeat that for myself this is a 
very important question and no attempt should be made to 
dispose of it without giving the committee an opportunity to 
consider and report upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Will the Senator from New Hampshire 
allow me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to supplement what I said on 
this subject by calling attention to the language of the Sherman 
Autitrust Act with reference to monopolizing trade. The second 
section provides that— 

Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or 
combine or conspire with any other person or persons to monopolize, any 
part of the trade or commerce among the several States or with foreign 
nations shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

And so on. ; 

So, as I understand it, if the monopolization has extended, 
for example, to only one-tenth of the trade, the other nine-tenths 
of the trade are to be penalized by this provision. If it is 
monopolized between two or three of the States of the Union, 
that is a monopolization among the several States—it does not 
have to be among all the States in the Union—and the pro- 
ducers in all the remaining States are to be penalized by a pro- 
vision of this kind on account of acts affecting only two or 
three States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is one point which 
troubles me and I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
a question. The general purpose of the amendment quite ap- 
peals to me, Let me ask the Senator this question: Suppose 
the court declares that a certain concern is engaged in produc- 
ing goods which is a monopoly or combination under the law, the 
article so produced would, I suppose, automatically or speedily 
go on the free list. Suppose that the combination is dissolved 
under the findings of the court, and there is not any further 
monopoly or combination, what, then, about the duty on the 
goods produced by that former combination? How would we 
arrange that matter? 

Mr. KENYON. If the combination had been built up by the 
aid of tariff duties and then had been dissolved, I think we 
need not be overcareful in considering the interests of those 
who built up the monopoly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The difficulty in my mind is this: Where 
the monopoly is found guilty not only the product of that 
monopoly but the product of all independent corporations would 
go on the free list and they would all in a sense be punished. 
If the monopoly was dissolved, would you keep those products 
on the free list until we legislated to the contrary? 

Mr. KENYON. I realize that this argument can be properly 
made; some plan might be devised so that tariff duties would 
be put back where a competition actually came to exist, but 
I had not believed that it would work a particular hardship 
to anyone who did not deserve to suffer some hardship. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There may be other objections, but I 
will say that that is the most serious point which has oc- 
curred to me in reference to the proposed amendment. 

Mr. KENYON, I think it is a matter of serious consideration, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am through, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the principle sought to be 
enforced in this amendment I think is sound, and I expect to 
vote for it. I think it is only fair to myself to say that I be- 
lieve there is another way of reaching the result that would 
be more effective. I say it because four years ago I introduced 
an amendment to the tariff bill attempting to reach the same 
conclusion, It was voted down at that time. I reintroduced 
it at this session and it is now upon the table as a proposed 
amendment to this bill. 

The plan that I thought was most effective was a judicial 
proceeding based upon the allegation that substantial competi- 
tion had ceased to exist in the United States with regard to a 
certain article or commodity or a series of articles or com- 
modities, and a trial upon that issue and a decree certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury upon which the article or com- 
modity or series of articles or commodities would be placed 
upon the free list. Then, if thereafter conditions should change 
and competition, which is the real thing sought to be secured 
or maintained, should appear, by a similar process the decree 
of the court would be modified or set aside and the article again 
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put upon the dutiable list in accordance with the will of 
Congress. 

I believe that would be a more practicable method of reaching 
the result desired by my colleague than the one proposed here, 
although I regard the principle as so important that I would 
have no hesitation in voting for the amendment as it now is. 

I think, however, there has been a little misapprehension 
among some of my brother Senators here with regard to the 
scope of this amendment. I do not thfnk it-is confined to the 
second section of the antitrust law. I think a decree under the 
first section of the antitrust law would call into operation the 
consequences of the amendment. It provides: 

That any article or commodity upon which a duty is levied under 
this act is under the control of a monopoly or combination. 

A combination to restrain trade or commerce among the 
States is one of the things prohibited by the first section of the 
act, whether it has reached the full extent of a monopoly or not. 

But if this matter does go over I want to suggest to my col- 
league one thought. Suppose in proceeding under the antitrust 
Jaw a decree is rendered against the defendant, and then we 
haye some court that will have the courage to carry out the real 
design of the law and appoint a receiver and sell the property 
of the offending combination or corporation, selling it to those 
who will buy and who will continue, of course in disintegrated 
parts, the same business. That is the procedure which really 


ought to be adopted. We have been altogether too careful of, 


these combinations and monopolies. We have been too tender 
of their supposed right. I think in nearly all of them there 
ought to have been a receiver appointed and the property 
ought to have been sold at a receiver’s sale, so that whoever 
wanted to buy could buy and continue the business. In that 
event, of course—assuming that the property was sold to differ- 
ent people—competition would at once begin, and a punishment 
such as would be inflicted here would fall not upon the guilty 
but upon those who might buy. 

I very much hope that it will be the future of the antitrust 
law that we shall add to it a real penal provision, a provision 
for imprisoning those who are guilty of violating it, and then 
proceed to sell the property that is condemned by the law, so 
that those who have committed the crime can have no benefit 
arising from their guilty acts. Then we will have, I think, the 
real object of the antitrust law fulfilled, namely, the institution 
of competition in the stead of monopoly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Iowa how we are to get any practical and 
effective results from the dissolving of these monopolies. The 
Supreme Court declared that the Tobacco Trust was a monop- 
oly and that the Standard Oil Trust was a monopoly, and then 
it also declared that the merger of the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad was in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law; but as soon as the decisions were rendered the 
Department of Justice conferred with the parties affected, who 
sought to find out how they could avoid the effect of the decree 
and carry on the monopoly the same as they did before the 
decision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not now defending the Department of 
Justice in trying to devise some plan of disintegration and 
reconstruction. I can not be drawn into any kind of defense of 
what has taken place, All that I say is that in the tobacco 
decree the Circuit Court of Appeals in the State of New York 
held that the plan did institute competition and did disintegrate 
and destroy monopoly. I do not concur in that opinion. I do 
not think it has done the work that it ought to have done. 

My only suggestion was that inasmuch as the purpose of the 
antitrust law is to maintain competition in the business of the 
United States we ought to do everything we can to further that 
purpose, and if a monopoly is established and decreed, then it 
ought to be so dissolved as to bring about a condition of com- 
petition. I have enough faith in the Government of my country 
to believe that it will profit by the mistakes that have occurred 
in the past, and that the law will be administered some time in 
the interest of the American people and to accomplish the real 
purpese of those who frame the law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will yield again, I know the 
Senntor's views upon this question and I know how strong he 
feels upon it. It may be that at some time when the courts ren- 
der a decision declaring the Sherman antitrust law violated the 
decree of the court and the law may be permitted to take its 
course without the Department of Justice conniving with those 
who have been found guilty in undertaking to perpetuate the 
condition that existed before the decision under some other 
form. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. In the case of the Tobacco Trust and the 
Standard Oii Trust and the dissolution of the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific merger it seems to me that that has 


been the result. The control of traffic is the same and the 
control of the business is the same in every one of these cases, 
so far as the effect upon the public is concerned, as it was be- 
fore the decision was rendered. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I thank the Senator from Iowa for yielding. 
May I take advantage of his courtesy to ask the Senator from 
Kansas who has just spoken what evidence does the distin- 
guished Senator have upon which he can charge the Depart- 
ment of Justice with having connived with those violating 
railroads in perpetrating any act that neutralized the decree of 
the court and perpetuated a monopoly? From what source 
does my distinguished friend get his information? From the 
newspapers? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; and the ultimate decision as to what 
these corporations could do in the disposition of the stock. 
The Senator from Illinois knows that the financial interests 
that controlled those two railroads before control them now; 
that the dissolution is a mere paper dissolution, and that as far 
as the efect on property owned is concerned it has been of little 
consequence, i 

Mr. LEWIS. I concede the fact very largely as the distin- 
guished Senator says, in so far as the decision is concerned. I 
admit that when the decisions were rendered their final effect 
was a ‘nullity, in so far as any result was secured by the 
American people. I regret to say the decisions perpetrated 
offenses on the people, cast upon the courts reflections of con- 
tempt, and brought the law to a plane of derision. 

Yet I ask my distinguished friend if, admitting that fact, he 
feels justified in his high position to charge the present Attor- 
ney General and the Department of Justice with having “ con- 
nived“ with those who had violated the law in perpetrating 
that violation and continuing it? I ask him has he had the 
opportunity to confer with the Attorney General to get the 
facts, and does he not know that the President of the United 
States has given his approval to whatever disposition of the 
subject was finally had and could only have been approved 
because justice could have been arrived at under the circum- 
stances? Has the Senator conferred with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and obtained the real information apart from current 
rumors? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not conferred with the Attorney 
General. I have only taken my information from what I have 
read as to the final agreement that was ultimately approved 
and which I think perpetuated, in fact, the condition which 
existed before the decision was rendered. The conditions now 
are the same so far as commerce goes as they were before the 
decision in the Standard Oil case, and the Tobacco case has not 
been materially changed, and the same is true as to the Merger 


case, 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, as I understand the distinguished Sena- 
tor, he was giving his conclusion as to what he feels was the 
effect of what has transpired and not assuming to give informa- 
tion on the facts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I learn from the public press that the 
Attorney General conferred yery extensively with the parties in 
interest in the Merger case. i 

Mr. LEWIS. But the Senator failed to seek information from 
the only source he should have gone to. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There was no need of such consultation. The 
results of these conferences were published and the published 
accounts have never been questioned. A final agreement was 
reached whereby the stock should be controlled by certain 
parties instead of being put upon the market and sold as the 
decree of the court provided. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I ask, Does the Senator charge the present 
Department of Justice with conniving—conniving at a wrong 
upon the people perpetrated by the courts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I suggest that it is rather 
fruitless now to enter upon an argument as to the merits of 
the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific case? 

Mr. LEWIS. I rather think I am violating the courtesy of the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa, who yielded to the interrup- 
tion, when my distinguished friend from Kansas and myself 
enter upon a colloquy at this particular time. Later I shall 
address the Senate on the subject. I must have a reply from the 
Senator, however, as to his meaning. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest as there is no duty on railroads 
the amendment would not apply to a case like the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will permit me, I suppose 
that instead of using the word “connive” I had better have 
used another word, because the general impression which follows 
that language would be that designedly the Attorney General 
sought to aid these men to continue to violate the law. I would 
not charge the Attorney General with that, but I do think as a 
result of his conferences and as a result of the agreement that 
the public has been robbed of any benefit that might have come 
to it from such decision. Nothing has been accomplished by 
that long legal controversy that attracted so much attention. 

Mr. LEWIS. I think we now understand the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have suggested the scope of 
the amendment that I preposed four years ago and that is be- 
fore the Senate again, but I desire before I take my seat to con- 
gratulate my colleague upon the soundness of the principle that 
he has embodied in his amendment. I congratulate him and the 
country also because he has succeeded in awakening the interest 
and attention of Senators to the very important and vital sub- 
ject, and if from this effort to relieve the country from the 
oppression of monopolies their power is curtailed we are all to 
be congratulated. Inasmuch as my colleague has asked that the 
matter go over or be referred to the Committee on Finance, I 
hope that his request will be accepted by Senators and that 
when the Finance Committee shall have considered the subject 
carefully and brought in whatever provisions it may think will 
meet the condition, we will then have an opportunity to discuss 
the whole matter comprehensively as well as analytically. It is 
one that well deserves the most serious consideration of the 
Senate. : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as I understand the parlia- 
mentary situation at the present time, this matter is before the 
Senate on a motion to refer the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa to the Finance Committee, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. WALSH, Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That amendment was before the Senate, and 
I moved to refer it to the Finance Committee.“ 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment has gone over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Iowa, I understood, an- 
nounced that he was content that it should go to the Finance 
Committee, and 

Mr. KENYON. I did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And in substance withdrew his amendment 
for the time being. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment has gone oyer by unanimous 
consent, I understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has gone over, as I understand, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa, and I hope we may 

Mr. KENYON. It is my understanding that it is to be re- 
ferred to the committee. I offer no objection to that course. 

Mr. STONE. Let us go on with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair for half an hour has 
been anxious to inquire whether anybody objected to the amend- 
ment going to the Finance Committee, and he is going to ask 
that question now. The Chair hears no objection. The order 
for the yeas and nays will be vacated, and the amendment will 
be referred to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As we have finished the free list except 
those paragraphs which have been passed over, I ask that we 
return to Schedule M—papers and books—at the point where 
we left off when we took up the free list. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the two first paragraphs of the paper 
schedule have been read. Am I right? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the Senator is right. 

Mr. LODGE. We stopped at paragraph 330, and I made the 
request that paragraph 330 be passed over. I understand that 
is the situation, and that we went no further in the paper 
schedule at that time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is correct about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WatsuH in the chair). If 
the Senator from Massachusetts will pardon the Chair, the Sec- 
retary informs him that paragraph 330 was read; and after it 
was read and the committee amendment agreed to, it was then 
passed over for further consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. That is my memory of just what happened. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is correct about that. Does 
the Senator desire to take up that paragraph now? 

Mr. LODGE. I am ready to take it up if the Senator wishes. 
I understand we are at the paper schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, paragraph 330 must really be 
taken in conjunction with paragraph 651 of the free list, which 
places paper under 24 cents a pound upon the free list and 


imposes certain countervailing conditions. This does the same 
in regard to the paper over 23 cents, which is to bear 12 per 
cent ad valorem, and it also imposes countervailing conditions. 
Those additional duties or countervailing duties are based upon 
the following conditions in the foreign country: “The imposi- 
tion of any export duty, export license fee, or other charge of 
any kind whatsoever in the form of an additional charge or 
license fee or otherwise.” Those are the conditions upon which 
the countervailing duty is to be imposed, and they are sub- 
stantially the same in the free list, except that there the coun- 
teryailing duty is to rest only upon chemical pulp, abont which 
T shall say something later. 

I wish first to take up the inadequacy of the statement of 
conditions on which the countervailing duty in paragraph 330 
shall come into operation. Im the case where the export of 
wood or wood pulp is forbidden from the Province or depend- 
ency—that is, from Canada, for it all relates to Canada—there 
is no opportunity to impose the countervailing duty; no provi- 
sion is made for that case of prohibition arising; and yet that 
condition is much more hostile and much worse for our trade 
than the imposition of an export duty or of a license fee. 

As a matter of fact, in Canada they are prohibiting the ex- 
port of wood or wood pulp. The cases in which it is obtained 
are only those in which an American company has erected a 
mill in Canada—I do not mean its only mill, but a mill in 
Canada. 


Subsequent to the passing of the reciprocity act the Province 
of New Brunswick also prohibited the exportation of wood 
from its Crown lands. 


The Treasury Department, in ruling on the reciprocity act in 
Treasury Department Circular No. 48, Division of Customs, 
dated July 26, 1911, allowed paper from freehold lands to 
come in free, but subjected paper made from wood from Crown 
lands in these Provinces to the duties provided for in the Payne 
Tariff Act. - 


By an order in council dated July 12, 1912, the Province of 
British Columbia removed the restrictions from certain speci- 
fied Crown lands west of the Cascade Range, and the Treasury 
Department, by order of August 12, 1912, ruled that paper 
made from wood cut on these specified tracts was entitled to 
free entry. It bas since been ascertained that this land was 
leased to the Powell River Paper Co., a company with an out- 
put of 200 tons per day, the only large paper company in 
British Columbia and the only manufacturer of news print 
paper. This company ships neither wood ror pulp to the 
United States. 


Immediately agitation was started by the large paper manu- 
facturers in the other Provinces, and on December 31, 1912, the 
Province of Quebec, by lieutenant governor in council, passed 
the following order: 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
Quebec, 31st December, 1912. 

Present: The lieutenant governor in council. 

It is ordered that the obligation to manufacture in Canada any tim- 
ber cut on Crown lands, as enacted by article 13 of woods and for- 
ests regulations, shall not apply to the timber cut from the Ist day of 
May, 1911, and which will be cut hereafter on the timber limits herein- 
after described, and that all pulp wood cut from the Ist day of May, 
1911, or which will be cut hereafter on the said timber limits, or the 
paper, —.— board, or w pulp manufactured from the wood cut on 
such timber limits, may be exported free of any export duty, or any 
other charge of any kind whatsoever, or any prohibition or restriction 
in anywise relating to such exportation, 

Lake Kenogam! (Plessis), No. 21; Mesy South, No. 26: Riviere-anx- 
Ecorces, No. 20; Mesy, No. 25; River Pikauba, No. 16; Township 
Dequen, No. 149; Caron, No. 29; Riviere-aux-Ecorces west; Riviere- 
aux-Ecorces east. 

River St. Maurice, No. 6 west; River St. Maurice. No. 10 west; River 
St. Maurice, No. 11 west; River St. Maurice, No. 12 west; Rivicre-au- 
Rat, No. 1 south; River Wesseneau. A, B, C, D. 

St. Maurice west, No. 13; St. Maurice west, No. 14; Trench west, 
No. 1; Croche west, No. 4; Arriere Croche, B. 

Lake Clair, No. 2 west; Lake Clair, No. 2 east; Mattawan, No. 2 
south. No. 5 sonth, No. 5 rear south, No. 6 south, No. 6 rear south, 
No. 7 south, No. 5 north, No. 7 north; Croche, No. 1 east, No. 3 
east, No. 3 rear east, No. 1 west, No. 2 west, No. 3 west, No. 5 west; 
Bostonnals, No. 1 north; Bostonnais, No. 2 north, half west. 

Ws. LEARMONTH, 
Clerk Ezecutive Council ad Interim. 


The lands exempt from prohibition as to export in this order 
are said by the Canadian papers to belong to four companies. 
It is certain that a large part of the land belongs to such com- 
panies. 

The first paragraph of the order exempts lands in the Lake 
Kenogami region which are leased by the Price-Porritt Co. 
This company has paper mills at Jonquiere, with a capacity of 
236 tons news print per day. 

The River St. Maurice district lands are leased to the Lau- 
rentide Co., with paper mills at Grand Mere, capacity 210 tons 
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news print per day, and to the Belgo Cunadian Pulp & Paper 
Co., with a capacity of 145 tons per day. 

At the present time I do not know who leases the Lake Clair 
district, but the Canadian papers state that the Wayagamack 
Paper Co. is freed of restrictions by the order, and it is prob- 
able that this region is leased by them. 

These companies manufacture their own paper, and do not 
ship wood or pulp board to the United States. (The Price- 
Porritt Lumber Co. ships some pulp to the United States, but 
this is shipped from Rimouski, where they have a pulp and no 
eerie and the wood does not come from the exempted 
lands. 7 

The Montreal Daily Star, January 3, 1913, commenting on 
the action of the Quebec Government, says of these companies: 
“These are the only four in the Province which draw their 
material from the Crown lands.” Whether this is true I do 
not know, but the figures cited above show that three of these 
four companies have a capacity of 591 tons of news print per 
day (the Wayagamack Co. is a new company, and its capacity 
is unknown to me at the present time), while all the other 
paper companies in Quebec, 15 in number, have a total capacity 
_ of only 369 tons, including in their output not only news but 
wrapping, manila, building, board, and book. 

The purpose and effect ofthis order of the Quebec Govern- 
5 characterized in the Quebec Chronicle of December 

By this it Is thought that the limit holders will be enabled to get 
free entry for their paper, but will, it is understood, see that no wood 
is bs fea Ny from their holdings, even though the restrictions are re- 


mov: It remains to be seen if the astute Uncle Sam is likely to be 
fillmflammed by any such transparent device. 


It is a matter of common knowledge in Canada that appeal 
is being made by Canadian paper manufacturers in Ontario and 
New Brunswick to the provincial Government, and that it is 
recaps that these Proyinces will follow the example of 

uebec. z 

The orders of these two Provinces—British Columbia and 
Quebec—are clearly only a subterfuge: and are intended not to 
give free raw material to the United States, not to bring in one 
single foot of pulp wood or even one pound of wood pulp, but 
are intended simply to evade the United States customs and to 
compel citizens of the United States who desire to continue or 
engage in the business of the manufacture of paper to do so on 
the Canadian side of the line if they propose to look to Canada 
for their wood supply. 

The Province of Quebec covers subtantially 340,000 square 


miles, which is apportioned as follows: 
Square miles. 


Owned by Province Crown lands in timber 200, 000 


Owned by Province Crown lands burned, waste, and culled____ 106, 000 
Private lands under seigniory . 16, 000 
Private lands under letters patent-___._-_.----_-_-__-_________._ 18. 000 

PE NG aE ea aircon SEE 840, 000 


Of the 34.000 square miles of private land much is under culti- 
vation, and only 8,000 square miles is in timber of all kinds. 

It appears from these figures that the Province of Quebec has 
left but one twenty-fifth of her timber area open to the United 
States for the furnishing of raw material, and of that twenty- 
fifth sales have been made within the last year as high as $20 
per acre, which is more than double the price for whith lands 
have been selling upon the American side of the line, and the 
price makes it prohibitory as to a wood supply for American 
mills. From these free lands the Canadian manufacturer can 
export his paper into this country free, while the American 
manufacturer is compelled to pay duty for shipping his paper 
into the Canadian Provinces. 

Previous to the year 1910 the Province of Quebec had leased 
many thousand square miles of Crown lands to owners of paper 
mills located in the United States. These leases contained cer- 
tain restrictions and obligations, but in none of them was there 
any attempt to prohibit the exportation of pulp wood. 

During the year 1910, however, an absolute prohibition was 
placed upon importations of wood cut from Crown lands. 

Immediately after the passage of the Canadian reciprocity 
net New Brunswick, which had also leased to Americans Crown 
Jands which the manufacturers desired for a supplemental wood 
supply, and in some cases had cut from them, passed a prohibi- 
tion order which absolutely prohibited the importation of wood. 

Mr. President, I think I have shown by what I have said what 
the attitude of Canada was at the time of the passage of the 
reciprocity act. I wish now to show the ground they are taking 


with reference to this bill. 
The Saguenay Lumber Co, which, as I understand, is a Maine 
company, with headquarters at Portland, addressed the follow- 


ing letter to the premier of the Province of Quebec, signed by 
Mr. Morton, its treasurer: 
PORTLAND, ME., January 6, 1923. 
The honorable PREMIER OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
f 5 3 8 Quebee City, Quebec. 
iz: Your letter of November 28 was dul 
. was duly received acknowledging 

I am informed that under date of December 31, 1912, an order in 
council was i paayan removing all prohibition or restriction in anywise 
relating to the exportation of pulp wood, paper, paper board, or wood 
pulp from certain 8 Crown land timber berths or licenses, 

As our timber holdings in the Province or Quebec are all Crown lands, 
aequired and held, we believe under precisely the same conditions 
governing those cited in the order in council, above mentioned, we pre- 
one we are upon proper application entitled to enjoy the same exemp- 


Will you kindly advise us at once on this point? We desire the in- 
formation for use, not only to our own advantage but also to the ad- 
vantage of the provincial revenues, 

Yours, very respectfully, SAGUENAY LUMBER CO., 


Per C. W. MORTON, Treasurer. 


Here is the reply from Mr. Gouin, who is the prime minister 
of the Province of Quebec: 


OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER, 
ee, Jansary f an 
C. W. Mon rox, Esg., e en * 


Treasurer Saguenay Lumber Co., Portland, Me. 

Dear Six: In reply to your letter of the 6th instant I must state 
that the order in council of December 31, 1912, to which rs refer, has 
been i 55 In favor of four companies which convert into paper, in 
the Province of Quebec, the timber they ent on lands s you 
are not in the same position, we can not make the same exception for 
your company. 

Yours, truly, L. Goury. 


Then here is a telegram from the Riordon Paper Co., signed 
by their sales manager: 


Riordon Paper Co. (Ltd.). Confirmation. We sent 
this date per C, P. R. Telegraph Co., G. N. W. Telegrap: 
the following is a correct copy: 


ou a telegram 
Co., of which 


MONTREAL, February 3, 1913. 
ARTHUR C. HASTINGS, 
50 Church Street, New York City: 


We saw Hon. Jules Allard to-day, who stated any present or future 
manufacturer of paper in the Province be given equal privilege with 
four companies already given free wood, but not for pulp; declined free 
our wood for sulphite export, although ‘Laurentide phite be free. 

Tun Rrorpon Purr & Parer Co. (Lv.). 
T. J. STEVENSON, Sales Manager. 

There is the actual situation. The Canadians are prohibiting 
the export of either wood or pulp wood or wood pulp unless the 
American company has a mill on the Canadian side. That fs a 
far severer and more discriminating burden than an export 
duty or a license fee, and I think that it ought to be met in 
some way by an amendment to the pending bill. That policy 
of prohibition has been begun in many of the Provinces, and 
it is being extended. 

As to the countervailing duty proposed in the free list, para- 
graph 651, the countervailing duty, if imposed, is to rest entirely 
upon chemical pulp. There is very little chemical pulp exported 
from Canada. Chemical pulp costs more than the paper which 
is made free. Print paper is exempted from duty up to 2} cents 
a pound, and chemical pulp costs in the nelghborhood of 3 cents 
a pound. As I have said, it costs more than the paper that you 
make free of duty. 

When you impose a countervailing duty on chemical pulp 
alone, you impose a countervailing duty that is of no value 
whatever; it amounts to nothing. The Canadian Provinces can 
disregard it; they can exclude us; they ean put on bounty fees; 
they can put on export fees; they can do anything they please; 
and all our retaliation in paragraph 651 is confined, as I read 
it, to chemical pulp, which amounts, as I have said, to abso- 
lutely nothing. It is brutum fulmen; it would have no result 
whatsoever. 

If we are going to impose a countervailing duty, as I think 
we should—I think the policy outlined in paragraph 330 and in 
paragraph 651 is a sound policy—we should make it so that it 
will work. If the intention of the committee framing the bill 
and the intention of the Congress is to give these great advan- 
tages to one of Canada’s chief products only on condition that 
she treats us in the same way, surely we ought to make our 
countervailing duties effective. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose, of course, the Senator has read 
this paragraph very carefully; but he seems to have neglected to 
notice a part of the first clause of the proviso. 

Mr. LODGE. To which paragraph is the Senator referring? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Paragraph 651, which provides that— 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, chemical wood pulp, unbleached or 
bleached, and rag pulp— 


Shall come in free. 

Then follows the proviso: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdi- 
yision of government, sball im an export duty or other export 
0 e of kind whatsoever, either directly or in ly (whether in 

e form of additional charge, or license fee, or omonmi npon print- 

paper, rag pulp, mechanically ground wood pulp, emical wood 
, or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp— 


Then follows this provision— 


the amount of such export duty or other export charge upon an 
equal amount of rag pulp, mechanically und wood pulp, or chemical 
wood pulp, or upon an amount of wood for use in the manufacture of 


wood pulp necessary to manufacture such chemical wood pulp, or upon 
an gh seal A of printing paper ordinarily manufactured from such wood 
pulp, shall be imposed as a duty— 


Mr. LODGE. Shall be imposed as a duty on what? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I read: 3 

y mported directly or indirectly from 
V * subdivision of government. 

Mr. LODGE. That is precisely what I have said. The bur- 
den is imposed only upon chemical wood pulp. 

Shall be imposed as a duty upon chemical wood pulp. 

We do import very little chemical wood pulp from Canada 
and there is no probability that we ever shall. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The language of the House bill was “ chem- 
ically ground wood pulp” and we have changed it to “ chemical 
wood pulp.“ 

Mr. LODGE. That does not make any difference; the word 
“chemical” is used. ‘The case of prohibition is covered here, 
but not in paragraph 330; and prohibition certainly ought to be 
inserted in paragraph 330. Paragraph 651 provides that 


If any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment shall prohibit the exportation of printing paper, ra B p, me- 
chanically ground wood p, chemical wood pulp, or Sant ‘or use in 
the manufacture of w pulp— 

That includes everything— 
there shall be a duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound upon 
chemical wood pulp when imported directly or indirectly from such 


country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. 


The countervailing duty is not imposed on all the articles, but 
only on one article, and that the one which Canada does not 
export and will not export; in other words, that provision is 
made perfectly useless by being limited to chemical wood pulp. 

I have here a statement about the manufacture of bleached 
wood pulp. I do not desire to delay the Senate by reading the 
whole of it, but, as it is not very long, I will ask to have it 
printed. I merely desire to call attention to the following 
extract from it: 1 pe 

w ulp mill haying a capacity o ms of pulp per 
dey oN Fault. 18 ode ok water bea for epproximatel 
$150,000, while a bleached sulphite pulp mill of the same capacity w 
cost $450,000. 


That is chemical wood pulp. 
The value of ground wood pulp f. o, b. the mill is 2 


three-fourths of a cent Bg pound, while the value of bleached s 
pulp f. o. b. the mi} is 21 to 3 cents per pound. 


The one is more expensive than the paper which you make 
free and the other is not more than a third as expensire, 

I ask that the statement to which I have referred may be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT IN REGARD TO THE MANUFACTURE OF BLEACHED SULPHITE 
PULP, 


In this Schedule M of the new tariff bill, — to pulp. paper, and 
hooks, there seems to be a complete misunderstanding of the diff 

between mechanieally ground wood po and fine chemical bleached 
sulphite pulp. ‘This is probably due to the fact that the bleached sul- 
phite puip 2 a comparatively newcomer in the United States in the 

per industry. 

Paie first mill completed and now running was started in 1889, and 
owing to the newness of the art and the imperfection of the machinery 
used in the entire process, It was several years after that before these 
defects were remedied and the miil was running steadily and evenly, 


making tois de of pulp. 
As is well known, in manufacturing ground wood pulp the mills are 
necessarily located where there is ample power and on rivers. The logs 


are run down the river and are taken into the mill by specially con- 
trived machinery and brought to the saws, where they are cut into 
about 2-foot lengths, without further handling, and then barked. 3 
then go by carriers to the grinders, which are simply revolving gri 
stones, against which this wood is held by hydraulic pressure and 
It is then collected and splin: 
machinery. The pulp is then reay 
manufacture of pee and is carried by pipes in a fluid state to paper 
engines, where it is used. The apparatus is very simple of construe- 
tion, and the buildings, however well bullt, are generally only of one 
story, easily constructed and easily maintained. 
A ground wood pulp mill having a 5 of 30 tons of pulp per 
day can be bullt, ineluding cost of water power, for approximately 


round into nip. 
m the pulp by 


grow 
“three-fourths of a cent 


$180,009, while a bleached sulphite pulp mill of the same capacity will 


The value of md wood pulp f. o. b. the mill is approximately 
pound, while the value of bleached sulphite 
pulp f. o. b. the mili is to 3 cents per pound. 

In the manufacture fine bleached sulphite pulp the logs are cut 
into 4-foot 5 piled, and seasoned for about six months. They are 
then taken by hand and carefully ed. removing not only the outside 
bark but the yellow skin next to the wood. They are then split and the 
knots are bored out of the wood. If there are any bad ends which have 
collected dirt, they are cut off, and in this cleaning process there is a 
shrinkage of about 22 per cent in the measured cord, The wood is then 
taken by a carrier te the chi These cut the log into uneven 5 a 
In order to to have even material to cook, the ps 
rushed are elevated 


by a 
conveyor and deposited in chip bins; from which bins they are* dropped 
into large steel ters. 


The ters vary in size from 10 feet in diameter and 30 feet high 
ted fine 


resisting bronze, as well as all valves and blow-off tower As this is 
large and heavy Tore it is expensive, and a completed digester, 12 feet 
in diameter and 30 feet high, in position ready to cook in, will cost 
$10,000. The larger one would, of course, cost more. 

After the chips are ced in this digester, bisulphite liquor is ran in 
nearly to the top of the digester, live steam is turned on, and the con- 
tents cooked for about 12 hours. ‘This is a scientific task, requiring 
much skill and careful attention, as a digester of pulp can be easily 
spoiled if any mistake is made in the cooking. 

When the cooking is finished the pulp is blown off under pressure 
bottoms and the pulp ts theroorniy washed is them “It Is then pumped 

ms, e pu n them. 
through a machine g — t 
run over sand settlers, so 


oughly wasbed and thickened and dro into bleaching tanks, at 
which point, bleaching liquor is added from the bleach-mixing avparatus, 
and steam admi a p is agitated in these ta from 


six to eight hours. 

The vuis i then pumped from the tanks to another set of sand set- 
tlers and m these it runs to another set of screens like those above 
described, and from these screens it goes to a paper machine, if it is to 
be dried; or if it is to be run ont wet, it to a machine provided 
with bronze cyclinders, felts, and rolis, called a wet machine, and is 
there run into sheets the same as if it went ever a paper machine, only 
the sheets contain much more water, as there are no driers in this ma- 
chine. It is then into waterproof wrappers. or as near wa 
as is necessary, and loaded into cars ready for shipment. Fine bleached 
sulphite pulp at this stage, without having any more work put u 
or 1 — ng added to it, cam be run over a paper machine a e into 
ting paper. 

This is a somewhat detailed statement of the way this pul is made, 
for when talking with ple who have not made a study o is subject 
there does not seem to be a clear idea as to the difference in the making 
of und wood pulp and a bleached sulphite pulp. 

me of thts pulp is exported from the United States and, on the 
contrary, it comes into direct competition with pulp imported from 
Germany, Norway, and Sweden. Under the present tariff on bleached 
pulp—$5 per ton—there is imported into this 1 abont 80. tons 
per annum, having a value of something over $4,500,000 and produ 
a revenue of about $400,000 per annum. The amount of imports 


chemical 1 has shown an almost steady increase for a number of 
years, indica that at the present rate of duty the industry is on a 
competitive bas The amount of bleached sulphite pulp manufactured 


in this 88 to be sold to paper mills making fine 
mately 180, tons per annum, so that the imports of 
pulp are equivalent to from 40 to 50 per cent of the domestic product. 

It will be seen in this industry the labor cuts a vary figure. 
It not only enters into the daily pay roll, but also into all repairs, 
all buildings, into all changes which are constantly going on in a 
mill of this kind. Tue following tables will give a general Toa of the 
wages paid in pulp mills in this country, also the comparative wages, 
as shown by data supplied by the Imperial Government, for labor in 


r is approxi- 
Bleached = phite 


German paper mills, printed in United States consular reports: 
TABLE I. 


Per day. 
. 50 to $3.00 
2.75 
„0 to 3. 50 
4. 00 
50 to 3.50 
50 to 3. 50 
2.20 
2. 25 to 2. 90 
2. 00 
4. 00 
2. 70 
2.15 
CRDA I EO —. ‚ ——. A 1.90 to 2.00 
m ð A T PRES 2.30 to 3.25 
TanL-ʒ II. 
MAXIMUM WAGES PER HOUR. 
[Compiled by the Imperial Government of Germany, 1910.] 
06 
08 
AL 
13 
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Similar labor in United States of America. 
$0.15 to 80. 18 
20 


993 skilled 


25 


Fee. en ee tee ian 
ee ae ro Ppa a ee AE ae se . 30 
Sr 40 


It should also be borne in mind in comparing this process with the 
ound-wood process that in making bleached sulphite pulp there must 
Be a large chemical apparatus; probably a comparatively small mill, 
say 25 to 80 tons capacity, would make more bisulphite liquor than 
all the chemical manufacturing establishments in the United States 
put together. To do this the apparatus must be of first-class con- 
struction. All pampa and pipe connections and coolers must be of 
bronze and lead. The water used must be cold, and mills go to large 
expense sinking artesian wells for the purpose of having cold water in 
summer. The apparatus must be kept in eonstant and perfect repair, 
5 any, leak makes sulphuric acid, which causes a loss and injury to 

e pulp. 

Attention was called to the shrinkage of 22 per cent in the cleaning 
of the wood as additional cost in this process. It should also be stated 
that in bleaching the pulp and in the further handling of it after 
it is bleached, there is a loss of some 10 to 12 per cent, or in other 
words, out of 10 tons cooked there will be a shrinkage of 1 ton, which 
of course materially adds to the cost of the finished pulp. 

In the making of this pulp, the waste from sawmills, viz, slabs, 
can be used and are used in large quantities. There are in the South 
to-day a great many sawmills which could convert their slabs intu 
sulphite pulp. It costs more for labor to handle and clean them, but 
when prepared they are the best wood of the tree. The fiber is longer 
on the outside of the tree, and there is less Incrustating matter around 
the fiber to dissolve out, as can readily be seen by looking at the cross- 
cut of a spruce log. 

It will be noticed that in making bleached sulphite pulp, we do the 
equivalent, at least, of everything that is done in making good book 
papers, and as this pulp sells from 23 cents per pound to 3 cents per 
pound, it will be seen that none of it can be used in news print or any 
paper, except in the fine papers that are dutiable under the new tariff. 

leached sulphite pulp must be of good kg or it is useless. It 
must be clean and white and have a color and A jig felting quality 
or it can not be used in fine paners. t is not wanted In cheaper papers, 
as it has not the strength of unbleached fibers and costs more. 

We claim for these reasons that we should be put into the same class 
with fine papers, and that it will work no hardship to any other branch 
of the paper or pulp industry, but enable American mills making fine 
papers to obtain pulp of domestic manufacture and not be wholly de- 
pendent on foreign mills. F 

Mocnt Tom SULPHITE PULP CO., 
THE RUSSELL CO., General Managers, 
By Cuas. C. SPRINGER, Vice President. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is perfectly clear to my mind 
that the committees of both Houses, in giving to Canada these 
great advantages, these great opportunities for trade, intended 
to put us on an equality. They have recognized the danger of 
prohibition in paragraph 651, but they have done nothing 
about paragraph 330, and paragraph 330 covers dutiable papers. 
In regard to such papers, they can impose any burden they 
please on wood to be used in the manufacture of paper, wood 
pulp, or pulp wood; they can impose any prohibition they 
please on every part of it, and there is no means of retaliation. 

In paragraph 651 you mention particularly prohibition as one 
of the things to be specially encountered; and I think there 
certainly can be no greater obstacle to trade and nothing more 
unfair than to have the country to whose products we are 
opening our market escape prohibiting the export of articles 
we need when countervailing duties could be placed upon her 
if she imposed an export duty or demanded an export fee. On 
the other hand, it is futile to confine your retaliation in the free- 
list paragraph 651 to chemical wool pulp. You might just 
as well not write the clause. 

I have called these facts to the attention of the committee; I 
am not now contesting the low rate; I am not now contesting 
the action you have seen fit to take in placing print paper 
valued at less than 23 cents a pound on the free list; but I 
think that you ought to carry out your own policy, which is 
clearly laid out in those paragraphs, in such a way as to be 
effective; in other words, paragraph 330 is ineffective because 
you omit prohibition, and paragraph 651 is ineffective because 
you confine your retaliation to chemical pulp. 

It is inconceivable to me that any committee should attempt 
to evade the countervailing duty by any scheme of any kind or 
any trick of phraseology, and certainly not by a scheme so ob- 
vious as the one I have indicated. I think if there are to be 
countervailing duties at all they ought to be made effective 
countervailing duties. In paragraph 330 prohibition ought to be 
mentioned as one of the grounds for the countervailing duty, 
and in paragraph 651 the countervailing duties ought to apply 
to all articles and not to one; they ought to apply to all articles 
of this kind that are exported from Canada; not be confined 
alone to an article which is in only a small amount exported 
from Canada, which is an article of very high price and which, 
I think, ought not to be on the free list at all; but that is an- 
other question. 

Mr. President, I have drawn up no amendment on the subject 
and I do not mean to offer one at this time, but I hope the com- 
mittee will take these points into consideration. I haye not 


made these criticisms with any view of delaying the Senate, but 
in perfect good faith for the consideration of the committee, and 
I think they deserve consideration if the policy ef countervail- 
ing duties, which both Houses have adopted, is to be carried out 
effectively. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the pro- 
ceedings unduly, but this is a very important question from the 
standpoint of New England, and I desire to supplement some- 
what the observations which have been made by my colleague 
[Mr. Lobo] on this question, especially as to other features 
than those on which he has dwelt. 

There are really three questions involved in this legislation— 
first, whether it is wise or unwise to entirely remove the duty 
on paper selling for less than 24 cents a pound; second, whether 
the countervailing duties proposed in this bill sufficiently pro- 
tect the paper makers of this country; and third, whether we 
are opening a channel by which a large proportion of the raw 
material of this country will eventually be manufactured in 
Canada rather than in the United States. It is those questions 
to which I particularly wish to address myself. 

It is a very complicated proposition from the standpoint of 
Canada, because the Canadian Government may regulate what 
shall be done so far as her imports into Canada are concerned, 
but she can not regulate what shall be done by the Provinces 
of Canada with their own products; and it will be noted that 
the action which has been taken by the different Provinces is 
local action, applying to the products of the Province itself, 
with which Canada, as a distinct Government, has nothing 
whatever to do, as I understand. 

The paragraph comes from the Committee on Finance just as 
it passed the House. It provides, among other things, that 
news print paper “valued at not more than 23 cents per pound“ 
2 be free from duty. But it also provides for more than 

at. 

To pass the tariff bill with this paragraph unamended will 
be an act of the rankest injustice. We should not lose sight 
of the fact that the provincial governments of Canada are 
placing more and more restrictions every day.on the manufac- 
tured products of the Canadian forests. We can not object to 
what the Canadian Provinces do for their own people, but I 
most emphatically protest against any legislation enacted by 
Congress that will be the means of enriching Canada at the 
expense of the United States. The real effect of this para- 
graph as it now stands is that it turns over to Canada the raw 
products of our rich and great forests for the purpose of manu- 
facture. If the bill becomes a law with this paragraph un- 
amended, along with many others in like circumstances, its 
title should be changed so as to read: “An act to ruin Ameri- 
can industries, and for other purposes.” No other interpreta- 
tion can be given it. 

The pulp and paper mill industry is of great proportions in 
New England. Maine is a factor in this yaluable industry. 
The entire country is benefited by its present enormous growth. 
In the State of Maine alone some $40,000,000 of capital is in- 
vested in more than two score of plants. Thousands of men 
are employed and the benefits to the State and Nation in labor, 
freight, and many other channels are enormous. 

Northern Maine contains millions of acres of unbroken for- 
ests. This virgin territory slopes toward and is drained by 
the St. John River. A conservative estimate places in that 
territory about 50,000,000 cords of pulp wood. This would pro- 
duce 2,000 tons of news print paper each day for many genera- 
tions to come. On the other side of the St. Jobn River, in 
Canada, plans are now being promulgated for the construction 
of great paper mills. And thus we see what the effect will be 
if we pass this paragraph in an unamended form. It would 
be simply the delivery of 4,000,000 acres of Maine forests to the 
paper companies along the St. John on the other side of the 
border, the placing of a great store of raw material for manu- 
facturing into the finished product to the profit of foreign 
markets, and the loss of a great American industry to the gain 
of a foreign nation for all time. To allow the paragraph to 
pass in its present form will also retard the great development 
of our natural resources in that section of the country. The 
great strides in the development of water power for manu- 
facturing purposes now so general will cease. In other words, 
it means that the Congress of the United States grants to Can- 
ada what it refuses to give to the people of its own country— 
an opportunity to continue in business. 

In 1908 a select committee of the House of Representatives 
was appointed to conduct investigations concerning pulp, pulp 
wood, and paper. That committee made an exhaustive investi- 
gation under the leadership of Hon. JAMES R. MANN. That re- 
port, among other things recommended, pointed out the im- 
portance to our country of utilizing the Caandian forests of 
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spruce, The proposed paragraph in its unamended form casts 
aside this recommendation, together with our own forests 
thrown in for Canada’s benefit. 

The Mann report recommends: 

That in the long run it will be ip rages Beach oy both to the pub- 


lishers and other users of cheap paper in ted States, to the milis 
producing print paper, to the owners of American spruce forests, to 
owners of the Canadian spruce forests, and to the mutual good feeling 
san = t of Sing bird igei rl if = 52558 3 as es a 
t m r 0 rin T, pe ever, 
upon recelyil from Cana da (so far Aei the supply comes from her) the 
removal of all discriminations now existing in t country or its Prov- 
inces against the ps peera pa oy wood into the United States and 
the prevention of future d tions in the exportation of either 
ground wood or paper. 

My colleague [Mr. Lopcr] has pointed out in what way this 
will be prevented if the bill passes unamended. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the Mann committee 
recommended a revision of the then existing tariff—the Dingley 
law—to the following schedule: One-tenth of 1 cent a pound on 
paper valued at not over 2} cents a pound, and two-tenths of 1 
cent a pound on paper valued above 2} cents a pound and not 
above 24 cents a pound. This was a reduction on ordinary news 
print paper from $6 a ton to $2 per ton. Then the Mann report 
said: 


very expensive to the present paper-mill owners and em ut 
would bly im the future enhance the cost and price of paper. The 
duty pr is about equal to the additional cost labor in the 
United States and the additional cost of materials used by the paper 


mills caused by other tariff provisions. 


Contrasting the recommendation of the Mann committee made 
after a thorough study of conditions both in the United States 
and Canada with the paragraph now under consideration, we 
find that American industries as well as American labor were 
never lost sight of by the investigators, while the present tariff 
bill as it passed the House has discarded all rights of both in- 
dustry and labor. 

Protests were made by paper manufacturers before the differ- 
ent committees of the House at hearings in 1911, 1912, and this 
year. I have here a protest from the president-secretary of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers, comprising all the mill workers in the United States 
and Canada, which I wish inserted in my remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
that order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


INTPRNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD PULP, SCLPHITE, AND 
PAPER MILL WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Fort Edward, N. Y., May 31, 1913. 
Hon, Joun W. Weeks, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hoxoraste Str: I note in the daily press the fact that there is con- 
siderable said in regard to the cotton, woolen, and sugar schedule of 
the Underwood bill; in no case have I read of the paper schedule. On 
this subject I desire to say that if a reduction in tariff on news print 

aper was going to benefit the 95,000,000 people of the United States 
n general then, perhaps, a revision would be for the ee good; but 
the Nation can not benefit by the removal of duty on this article in ane 
way, shape, or manner. If there is anyone to be benefited by this bill, 
in so far as it affects paper, it is solely, simply, and only newspaper 
publishers, and they, perhaps, will charge the consumer as much for a 
paper under the removal of duty as they now charge for a a Since 
the reciprocity bill became a law some of the publishers have increased 
the price of their publications, 

y paper costing 23 cents a pound is permitted to come in free of 
duty, while a duty is still retained on paper costing more than that 
amount, is more than I can understand, and, as stated in a_ previous 
communication, is @ m class . ern aly pure and simple, 
which is bound to affect the American workmen as regards their bours 
and wages. There never has been a 8 as to the necessity for a 
duty on other grades of paper than that costing 23 cents a pound or 
less. Knowing that duty ts necessary on the most expensive papers 
made in order to protect the industry convinces us of the discrimina- 
tion which the Underwood bill carries with it by permitting the free 
entry of paper and pulp from Canada and other foreign countries and 
in not making provision for the raw material, especially the wood in 
certain Provinces of Canada. This country is not entirely dependent 
on Canada for wood, as you know, but Canada certainly must depend 
on this country for a market for the finished product. 

The men who are members of this organization in this country are 
working 50 per cent less hours and are receiving 20 per cent more 
wages; this bill is going to force us to compete not only with Cana- 
dians, where this condition exists, but all other foreign nations as well. 

I am now pleading to you by instructions from our entire interna- 
tional union, in the hopes you will look into our request and the state- 
ments herein contained and see that justice is done. 

I believe it necessary, and in fact our duty, to bring personally to 
your attention our objections to the free entry of paper either m 
Canada or any other foreign nation. 

I desire at this time to protest to you in behalf of our international 
union against the passage of the bill without an amendment covering 
news print paper and pulp. . 

Respectfully, yours, Joun H. MALIN, 

President-Secretary. 


Mr. WEEKS. The paragraph unamended will turn over to 
our Canadian neighbors the products of the Maine forests at 


the very time the Provinces of Canada are legislating more and 
more by way of restrictions that compel the manufacture within 
the Dominion into finished products the products of her forests. 
It is a discrimination against New England, but even this failed 
to make any impression upon the House. The Mann committee 
did not overlook that discrimination. 

I have here copies of the different acts that have been passed 
by the different Provinces of Canada applying to this subject. 
I should like to have such of those as are not included in the 
remarks made by my colleague [Mr. Lopar] included in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, that 
order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Exursir A. d 
ONTARIO. \ 
[Order of lieutenant governor in council, Sept. 16, 1897.] 


Section 1. No timber licensee or holder of a permit engaged in cut- 
ting, taking, or 8 logs or timber upon or from the lands of 
the Crown, or driving, ting, or towing the same in Canadian waters, 

no other person, firm, or apanr engaged in or about any such 
work under the authority or with the assent of such licensee or holder 
ofa shall employ or engage, or permit to be employed or en- 
in any capacity whatever in and about or In connection with 


such cutting, removing, driving, floating, or towing in Canadian waters, 
any person who is not a resident of and domiciled in Canada, excepting 


wing 


rsons, viz: r having cha 
supervision of 


entire yang operation carried on by any person, 
Pro 2 the = e eepe. 
r, and one estimator or ex- 
pore, unless under the commissioner of Crown 
ands expressed in wr 4 

Sec. 4. All horses, cattle, sleighs, and all provisions, pork, flour, tea, 
and all tools and hardware, such as chains, axes, saws, and all other 
tools, supplies, or material of any kind whatsoever required or used in 
connection with the roe out of saw logs or timber cut upon Crown 
lands shall be purchased In Canada. 2 


Exutsir B. 
ONTARIO. 
[63 Vict., ch. 11, Apr. 30, 1900.] 


than pine, suitable for manufacturing pulp or paper, and all licenses 
all — entered into or other authority conferred by the said 
comm. ds 


ll sọ be 

tion set out in the first regula 

shall be sufficient if such condition be cited as “the manufacturing con- 

dition im all notices, licenses, permits, agreements, or other writing. 
Schedule 4. 

(1) Every license or permit conferri authority to cut spruce or 
other soft-wood trees or timber, not being pine, suitable fer manu- 
facturing pulp or paper, on the ungranted lands of the Crown, or to 
cut such timber reserved to the Crown on lands leased or otherwise dis- 
posed of by the Crown, which shall be issued on and after the 30th day 
of April, 1900, shall contain and he subject to the condition that gil 
such timber cut under the authority or permission of such license or 

rmit shall, except as hereinafter provided, be manufactured in 

ada; that is to say, into merchantable pulp or panen or into sawn 
lumber, ware, utensils, or other articles of commerce or mer- 
chandise, as distinguished from the said spruce or other timber in its 
raw or unmanufactured state; and such condition shall be kept and 
observed by the holder or holders of any such license or permit who shall 
cut or cause to be cut spruce or other soft-wood trees or timber, not 
suitable for manufacturing pulp or paper, under the author- 
reof, and by any other person or persons who shall cut or cause 
to be cut any of such wood trees or timber, under the authority thereof, 
and all such wood trees or timber, cut into logs or lengths or otherwise 
shall be manufactured in Canada as afo . It is hereby declared 
that the cutting of spruce or other soft-wood trees or timber, not 
being pine, suitable for manufacturing pulp or pa into cordwood or 
other lengths, is not manufacturing the same within the meaning of 
this regulation. 


Exuinit C. 
IA. Campbell Reddie, deputy clerk executive council.] 


Certified copy of a report of a committee of the honorable the executive 
council, approved by his honor the lieutenant governor, on the 12th 
day of July, A. D. 1912. 

To his honor the LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL: 


On a memorandum from the honorable the minister of lands, which 
has been accepted and approved by council, it is ordered that, notwith- 
standi anything contained in the following pulp leases granted by 
His Majesty the King, therein represented by the honorable the chief 
commissioner of lands for the Province of British Columbia, on the 9th 
ay of January, 1907, demising the following lands in the Province of 
British Columbia, that is to say: 

Lease No. 2: Lots 148 to 155, inclusive; lots 160 to 160A, Inclusive; 
lots 162 to 167, inclusive; all in range 1, coast district. Lots 104 to 
122, inclusive; lots 124 to 151, inclusive; lots 153 to 154, inclusive; ali 
in range 2, coast district; 

Lease No. 5: Lot 493, range 1, coast district; 
or any other prohibition or restriction whether by law, order, regula- 
tion, or contractual relation, directly or indirectly, obtaining in the 
remises, all pulp wood which hss been or shall be cut on the lands 
escribed in the sald leases, or the papers, board, or wood pulp manu- 
factured from the wood cut on said lands may be exported free of any 
export duty, export license fee, or other mg a charge of any kind what- 
soever, or any prohibition or restriction in any wise relating to such 
exportation. 
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And that a certified copy of this minute, if approved, be forwarded 
to E. V. Bodwell, Esq., solicitor, Victoria. 
Dated this lith day of July, A. D. 1912. = 2 

Vu. R. 


OSE. 
Minister of Lands. 
Approved this 12th day of July, A. D. 1912. 
RICHARD MCBRIDE, 
Presiding Member of the Exreciitire Council. 


Exner D. 
ORDER. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
Quebec, December 31, 1912. 

Present: The lieutenant governor in council. 

It is ordered that the obligation to manufacture in Canada any tim- 
ber cut on Crown lands, as enacted by article 13 of woods and forests 
regulations, shall not apply to the timber cut from the ist day of May, 
1911, and which will be cut hereafter on the timber limits hereinafter 
described, and that all p wood cut from the Ist day of May, 1911, or 
which will be cut hereafter on the said timber limits, or the paper, paper 
board, or wood pulp manufactured from the wood cut on such timber 
limits, may be exported free of any 1 duty, or any other charge of 
any kind whatsoever, or any prohibition or restriction in any wise 
relating to such exportation. 

Lake Kenogam! (Plessis), No. 21; Mesy South, No. 26; Riviere-aux- 
Ecorces. No. 20; Mesy, No. 25; River Pikauba, No. 16; Township De- 

men, No. 149; Caron, No. 29; Riviere-aux-Ecorces west; Riviere-aux- 
corces east. 


No. 3 rear east; No. 1 west; No. 2 west; No. 3 west; No. 5 west; 
Bostonnais, No. 1 north; Bostonnais, No. 2 north half west. 

Was. LEARMONTH, 
Clerk Exccutive Council per interim. 


EXHIBIT E. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
[1 Geo, V, ch. 10.] 

Every timber license or permit conferring authority to cut spruce or 
other softwood trees or timber, not being pine or poplar, suitable for 
manufacturing pulp or paper, on the ungranted lands of the Crown, 
shall contain and subject to the condition that all such timber cut 
under the authority or permission of such license or permit shall be 
manufactured in Canada—that is to say, Into merchantable pulp or 
paper, or into sawn timber, woodenware utensils, or other articles of 
commerce or merchandise as distinguished from the said spruce or other 
timber in its raw or manufactured state; and such condition shall be 
kept and observed by the holder or holders of any such timber licenses 
or permit who shall cut or cause to be cut spruce or other softwood 
trees or timber, not being pos or plar, suitable for manufacturing 
pulp or paper under the authority thereof, and by any other person or 
persons who shall cut or cause to be cut any of such wood trees or 
timber under the authority thereof, and all such wood trees or timber 
cut into logs or lengths or otherwise shall be manufactured in Canada 
as aforesaid. It is hereby ordered that the cutting of spruce or other 
softwood trees or timber, not being pine or poplar, suitable for/manu- 
facturing pulp or paper into cordwood or other lengths is not manu- 
facturing within the meaning of this section. 


Exar F. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
[Mar. 20, 1913, 3 Geo. V. Act re timberlands of the Province.] 

A license, to be known as “the pulp and paper license,” which shall 
contain as part of its conditions the following provisions and require- 
ments: At least 50 per cent of the lumber cut yearly upon the said 
Crown lands under such license shall be manufactured into pulp and 
paper or other manufactures of pulp within the Province of New Bruns- 
wick ; that the licensee agrees, upon taking out the license, that he shall 
acquire or erect and operate a pulp mill within three years of the date 
of taking out of such license, and that he shall acquire or erect and 
operate a paper mill or other mill which manufactures goods into 
which pulp largely enters as raw material within five years from the 
same date, and that both the pulp and paper mill, or other mill, as 
aforesaid, shall be of sufficient capacity to manufacture the quantity of 
timber above mentioned, and, further, that the operation of such pulp 
and paper mill, or other mill, as aforesaid, shall be continuous from year 
to year, such licenses to be renewable for a period of 30 years, and 
shall be subject to an extension for a period of 20 years from the termi- 
nation of the 30-year period upon the condition hereinafter provided; 
the renewal from year to 0 for the sayrar period and the yearly 
renewals during the extended period of 20 years to be subject to a 
satisfactory compliance on the part of the licensee with such rules and 
regulations as may be made from time to time by the lieutenant gov- 
ernor in council in dealing with the Crown lands of the Province. 


Mr. WEEKS. It was provided in the statement delivered to 
Secretary of State Knox, under date of January 21, 1911, and 
signed by the Canadian commissioners, that whenever the 
Provinces “from all parts of Canada” put pulp and paper of 
the classes mentioned on the free list (of the reciprocity bill) 
then the Dominion of Canada will admit similar articles free of 
duty. Canada has now and had then no authority to compel the 
Provinces to permit the exportation of their wood into the 
United States free of all restrictions. The reciprocity question 
then was but a conditional agreement on the part of Canada. 
The Canadian Provinces have no authority to negotiate a treaty 
with the United States which would provide for the free entry 
of pulp wood and paper into the United States and in reciprocal 
agreement with our country. for such an agreement is wholly 
within the power of the Dominion Government. So Canada 
went just as far as it could go by making the conditional agree- 


ment above referred to. Canada has no authority to compel the 
Provinces to permit the exportation of wood into the United 
States without restrictions. This is absolutely a provincial 
power, yet the Dominion of Canada has the power, as well as 
the right, to say upon what terms products of the United States 
shall be admitted into Canada. And even now, in face of all of 
this discrimination, Congress proposes to turn over to the Do- 
minion of Canada, in spite of the protestations of American 
industry and American labor, the raw products of many great 
forests of our country, whereby Provinces in Canada will be 
financially benefited. 

No one can deny that the American manufacturer of news 
print paper is entitled to a just protection. If, however, it is the 
policy of the present administration to put news print paper on 
the free list, then in all fairness there should be secured to these 
manufacturers a source of supply of their most important raw 
material—wood and wood pulp—without any restrictions what- 
soever. 

There are many mills in this country—notably, I think, the 
mills in the State of New York, at Fort Edward, Glens Falls, 
and Watertown—which obtain substantially their entire supply 
of material from Canada. Those mills employ a large amount 
of capital and many men, and unless they are protected in this 
legislation it seems to me they necessarily must go out of 
business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not almost ineyitable that those 
mills shall go out of business, the forests having been exhausted 
in the vicinity of the mills, unless they get the products from 
Canada? 

Mr. WEEKS. It seems to me so. Unless they are protected 
by this legislation, so that they can get their raw material, it 
seems to me they must necessarily go out of business. 

I should like to have inserted in my remarks a statement of 
the product of the manufacturers of paper and wood pulp in 
the United States and the Dominion Provinces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, that 
order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MANUFACTURES OF PAPER AND Woop PULP IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Census 1909. 
asta: tn Value of 
of es earners alue o! 
Census. lish- Capital. Wages. products. 


19009... „„ „ „ 777 75,978 8409, 348, 000 | $40,805,000 8287, 657, 000 


THE PAPER AND Woop PULP INDUSTRY oF NEW ENGLAND. 
Censuscs of 1969 and 1899. 
MAINE. 


earners Capital. 


8,647 | $65,133,000 
4,851 | 17,473,000 


10 | 3,796 | 47, 60, 000 


3,413 | $27,534,000 } $2,106,000 
2,391 8, 163, 000 1,087, 000 7, 245, 000 


1,022 | 19,371,000 | 1,060, 000 | 6,749,000 


VERMONT. 
1000s 3s Uiescatesses?s 25 1,030 , 432,000 $594,000 8, 902, 000 
C 27 1,216 4, $54, 000 571,000 | 3,385,000 
Increase......-- 12 | 1186 | 3,578,000 | 23,000 | 517,000 

1 Decrease. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

S 812.848 $42,524,000 $8,542,000 | $40, 007, 000 
SFF 0 9,061 | 26,693,000 | 3,838,000 | 22,141,600 
Inereas e 15 3, 787 | 15, $81,000 | 2,606,000 17,956,000 

1 Decrease. 
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RHODE ISLAND. - 
The census reports no pulp or paper establishments in Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT. 
tan Wats Value of 
of estab- | earners ue o 
Census. lish | (average Capital. Wages. products 
ments. | number). f 
Ned! EA ote 81 1,720 | $7,195,000 3824. 000 25, 527, 000 
C 40 1,425 3,968,000 633,000 | 3, 565,000 
Increase 2 | 295 | 3,227,000 291,000 | 1,982,000 


Mr. WEEKS. Since the passage of the act of 1909 there has 
been a marked development of the news print-paper manufac- 
turing business in Canada and substantially no increase in the 
United States. As late as 1911 there were manufactured in 
Canada not over 445 tons of paper a day. The increase last 
year was 430 tons a day. Up to date this year there has been 
an increase of 225 tons a day. By January 1, 1914, there will 
be added to that capacity 390 tons more. In other words, there 
will have been a total increase last year and this year of 1,055 
tons per day capacity, or a total capacity of Canadian mills of 
1,495 tons a day. The- total production of the mills of the 
United States is only about 4,000 tons a day; so that the capacity 
of the Canadian mills, which in 1909, and in fact in 1910, was 
only a little over 12 per cent of the capacity of our mills, will be 
on the ist of January, 1914, substantially 40 per cent of the 
capacity of the American mills. In the meantime the increase 
in the United States for the last year was only 235 tons a day, 
only about half that in Canada, and up to date this year 110 
tons a day. So that the increase in the United States during 
the past two years, without considering what will be developed 
before the 1st of January, 1914, by Canada, has been only 50 
per cent of the increase of the Canadian mills. 

I present an article printed in the Paper Trade Journal, under 
date of July 28, 1913, which goes into this question of the pro- 
duction of Canadian mills, which I should like to insert in my 
remarks at this point. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, that 
will be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CANADIAN NEWS—REMARKABLE GROWTH OF NEWS-PRINT INDUSTRY IN 
CANADA-—PROGRESS OF PAPER PLANTS IN COURSE OF COXSTRUCTION AND 
IMPROVEMENT—QUEBEC HOLDS PREMIER POSITION IN PULP—USE OF 
BALSAM FIR— LABOR MARKET SAID TO BE OVERSUPPLIED—INDUSTRIAL 


ACCIDENTS—LOSSES FROM FOREST FIRES EXAGGERATED—-BARBER PAPER 
AND COATING MILLS HAVE AN OUTING. 


[From our regular correspondents.] 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, July 28, 1913. 


A. G. McIntyre, the retiring secretary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, gives some remarkable figures relating to the production of 
news print in Canada. He states that the present production in 
Canada is 1,300 tons a day, made up as follows: 

Quebee: Laurentide, Grand Mere, 200 tons; ae, then ge Sage Pulp & 
Aol bl Co., Shawinigan Falls, 100 tons; Canada per Co.. Windsor 
Mills, 50; Ed. Crabtree & Sens, Joliette, 25; B. B. Eddy Co., Hull; 
Jos. Ford & Co., Fort Neuf, 5: Jonquiere Pulp Co., Jonquiere, 40; 
Alex. McArthur & 


Co., Joliette, 25; News Pulp & fe any Co., St. Ray- 
mond, 30; Price Bros. & Co., Kenogami, 150; total daily production for 
Quebec Province, 685 tons. 


Ontario: J. R. Booth, Ottawa, 125; Lake Superior Co., Sault Ste. 
Marie, 200; Riordon Paper Co., Merritton, 10; Spanish River Pulp & 
vig pE Co., Espanola, 150; total, 485. 

ritish Columbia: Powell River Co. (Ltd.), 150. 

In addition to this 1.300 tons, before January 1, 1914, these figures 
will be increased by 390 tons, as follows: Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, 
Ontario, 120; Fort Frances Pulp & Paper Co., Fort Frances, Ontario, 
120; Donnacona Paper Co., Donnacona, Quebec, 50; Powell River Co., 
Powell River, British Columbia, 100; total, 390. 

Last year ine increase in tonnage in the production of news „print in 
Canada was 430 tons per day. So far this year an additional 235 tons 
has come on the market, and this will be increased by another 390 tons 
per day by the end of the present year. These figures compare with 
an increased production in the United States for 1912 of oniy 235 tons 
per day, and for the present year an increase of 110 tons. * 

At the present time Canada is exporting to the United States at the 
rate of 600 tons of news print a day, which is 98 per cent of the total 
imports of the United States. Eighty per cent of this has been enteri 
free under clause 2 of the 5 act. If the new tariff permits a 
news print to enter free the industry in Canada may be expected to show 
a marked increase. 


Mr. WEEKS. That is a quotation from the Canadian cor- 
respondent of the Paper Trade Journal, with other figures which 
I have been given leave to print. 

It seems to me this demonstrates the fact that if we put 
paper on the free list we are not legislating for the future 
development of our industries in this country. There is no 
doubt that we have raw material in different localities sufficient 
to produce all the paper we use—we manufactured substantially 
all we required before 1908—at least as far in the future as 
we can determine any subject. I am confident that in the South 
especially there is going to be a marked increase in the manu- 
facture of paper from raw material which now very largely 


goes to waste; and in many sections of the North the tops of 
trees and other refuse which may be turned into paper are not 
being utilized. 

If this is so, it is not a question of insufficient raw material 
which is involved in continuing the development of our paper 
industry; but under the laws of to-day we are not developing 
our industry as we have in the past, and our neighbors in 
Canada are developing theirs with extraordinary strides. 

From the standpoint of the paper industry it seems to me the 
committee should giye further consideration to the proposition 
of putting paper on the free list. No commission has ever 
recommended that this action should be taken; and the Mann 
committee—a committee being made up of Democrats and 
Republicans alike—recommended in a unanimous report that a 
duty of $2 a ton should be placed on print paper. Í 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to discuss 
further the question of countervailing duties, which has been 
carefully covered by my colleague [Mr. Loper]. But it does 
seem to me that this whole question is of such vital importance 
to a great American industry and will be of so little difference to 
the American consumer, that it should be given further con- 
sideration. It is not probable that a duty of $2 a ton or any 
similar duty would impose any additional burden upon the 
purchasers of newspapers, and I doubt if it would make any 
difference in the price of print paper. ‘There is certainly ample 
capacity on this continent to supply all of our demands, in 
Canada and the United States, and leave a surplus product, 
if it is used at its full capacity. 

There is one point about the manufacture in Canada to which 
I wish briefly to refer, and that is, that not only have the 
Canadian authorities—or, rather, the authorities of the Province 
of Quebec—refused to give our leaseholders on the Crown lands 
the same privileges they give to their own local manufacturers, 
but they place the American manufacturer in the position of 
bidding against the local manufacturer for pulp wood that is 
on free lands. There are in the Province of Quebec something 
like 335,000 square miles that were originally timbered. Of this 
area about 100,000 square miles has been cut over and burned 
over. Of the balance, 200,000 square miles in round numbers, 
are Crown lands, from which we are practically excluded under 
the present regulations, leaving but 35,000 square miles avail- 
able for the American operator, even if he were not put in 
active competition with the Canadian operator. But additional 
burdens have been placed on the American operator, not only 
in requiring the wood from the Crown lands to be converted 
into pulp in Canada, but when that did not seem to be sufficient 
they made an additional requirement that one-half of the prod- 
uct of the pulp mills should be converted into paper in Canada. 

Can there be any doubt that it is to be the policy’ of all the 
Provinces of Canada to compel the manufacture of wood into 
pulp and of pulp into paper within those Proyinces? So our 
plants which have been dependent on that source of supply are 
going to lose their business, and in addition we are going to 
allow the finished product to come in here in competition with 
our own product. A 

I hope the committee will give the whole subject further con- 
sideration. I feel sure that it is entitled to a thorough going 
over, and that it will be a gross injustice if this legislation is 
allowed to pass in its present form. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to refer to the same 
subject matter referred to by the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loba] relative to the paper paragraphs. He has 
so admirably presented the questions involved that I am not 
going to take the time of the Senate now to go over the same 
ground. 

Of course, I can see that it will immensely please some people 
in this country, who are and have been deeply interested in 
rates on print paper, if the bill passes in its present form, be- 
cause then the great amount of money which they have spent 
will be justified and the fight they have made for years will be 
successful. : 

As I say, I am not going to take the time of the Senate to 
emphasize what was so well said by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. But I am in full accord with every word he uttered, 
and I believe when the committee carefully considers the ques- 
tion again it will come to the same conclusion and this provision 
will be modified before the Senate is asked to vote on it. 

In this connection I wish to call the committee’s attention to 
another point, and that briefly. It is the statement that was 
made by Mr. Doherty in relation to paragraph 330, fo which I 
now wish to revert. This is what he says: 

Sy vente DE ö 8 
list, paragraph 572. The proviso imposing countervailing doties is 


changed so that it operates only in the event that an “export duty. 
export license fee, or other charge of any kind whatsoever (whether 2 
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the form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise)” 1s imposed 

by the 8 country. The additional duty imposed is the amount of 

the export duty or export cha and it applies only to dutiable print- 

ing paper, not to free paper. No penalty is poe ere for the c- 

tion or „ of exportation by the foreign Government, See 
p 


paragra 651, 
An Interesting point to consider here is the effect of the enactment 
of the act of July 26, 


of this paragraph on that portion of section 2 
1911 (Canadian reciprocity act), which admits to entry free of dut 
aper imperted from Canada valued at not more than 4 cents per poun 
With respect to printing paper valved at more than 21 cents and not 
more than 4 cents per pound, it is manifest that there is a complete 
repugnance between the two statutes, for by the terms of one of m, 
the act of 1911, it is free of duty, and by the terms of the other, H. R. 
3321, it is subject to a duty of i2 per cent ad valorem. Nor can the 
two statutes be so const as to stand together. Under such circum- 
stances the rule of law is that the statute of later date must prevail 
over the earlier statute, as being the latest expression of the legislative 
will, and that consequently t te stands repealed by 
implication. 

In that connection I desire to refer, without reading, to the 
decision in the case of District of Columbia v. Hutton (143 
U. S., 18) and also United States v. Ranlett & Stone (172 U. S., 
133), holding squarely to that doctrine. 

Of course there are many expressiéns in the reported cases 
to the effect that repeals by implication are not favored, and 
especial emphasis has been laid upon this rule in the construc- 
tion of revenue laws. Nevertheless, there is no manner of doubt 
as to the result when the later statute is in direct conflict with 
the earlier one, as is the case here. That is shown in Butler v. 
Russell (Cliff., 251). 

In considering this matter there are two things which it is 
important to keep in mind: First, that section 2 of the Canadian 
reciprocity act did not depend for its effectiveness upon ratifica- 
tion or neceptance by Canada, but went into effect immediately 
upon the President signing the bill, and it is the law to-day. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, there is no doubt about that 
point, but it was understood on this side that this language 
would be substituted for that of the act of 1911. We intended 
to change that so far as the valuation is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. My object in calling attention to this matter is 
that the Canadian reciprocity act admits free of duty paper up 
to 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. HUGHES. Four cents a pound; and this bill cuts it 
down to 2} cents a pound. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not what the law says; and I do 
not believe the authorities or courts who construe this bill when 
it becomes a law will say that the Canadian reciprocity act is 
repealed by implication when the proposed bill says that the 
value of the paper shall be 23 cents a pound, whereas the 
Canadian reciprocity act provides it shall be under 4 cents a 
pound. 


Mr. HUGHES. That is what we believe. We believe that 
in effect the rate of duty existing between this country and 
Canada is changed by this bill, as other rates existing between 
this country and Canada and other countries are changed by 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that would be a perfectly fair construc- 
tion to be put upon it, although it does not say that it is re- 
pealed in any way in the bill; and perhaps that construction 
could be put upon it if the values of the papers were the same 
in the present law and the proposed law. But there is that 
difference; and what is the officer administering the law going 
to do when the question comes up as to the difference between 
23 cents a pound and 4 cents a pound? There will be no ques- 
tion about it up to 24 cents a pound; but what construction is 
going to be placed upon the paper imported into this country 
between 23 cents a pound and 4 cents a pound? 

Mr. HUGHES. Why, the officer is going to hold, I imagine— 
at least I confidently hope he will—that that law has been re- 
pealed by this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I very much doubt whether it 
will be, and some of the best attorneys with whom I have dis- 
cussed this subject hold the same view. 

I am going to leave it entirely with the committee to consider 
this question, along with the question that has been submitted 

nere by the senior Senator and the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

In this connection I desire also to say that every prediction 
that was made at the time of the passage of the Canadian 
reciprocity act in relation to the increased manufacture of 
paper in Canada has been verified, and more than verified. I 
' call attention to the companies which have been organized for 
' the purpose of manufacturing pulp and paper in Canada since 
the agitation concerning section 2 of the Canadian reciprocity 
act began about three years ago. I shall ask, without reading, 
to have printed in the Rxconp a list of the companies that have 
been organized in Canada, the location of those companies, and 
their capitalization. i 


earlier sta 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There appearing to be no ob- 
jection, that order will be made. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Name of company. 


Capitaliza- 
Located at— | tion, 


Abitibi Pulp & Paper Mills (Ltd.). 5 Iroquois Falls, Ontarlo. $3,000,000 
FTG Beaverdale, Ontario.. 500, 000 
British & Colonial Lend & Securities Co. Toronto, Ontario 1,000,000 
The Canada Lumber & Land C( o.. d % 250, 000 
The Canadian Fiber & Wood oo 0 A E 40,000 
ng Co. 
Empire Paper Products Co. (Ltd.) .... 40,000 
Fort Frances Pulp & P. Co 50, 000 
Inter-Lake Tissue Mills Lid. 250, 000 
National Bag & Paper Co... $ eS 250,000 
Paper €o. Ltd J. a Grits. Thorold, Ontario 1,000,000 
Pulp Products Coo : bellford, Ontario 400, 060 
The Quinze 3 Co. (Ltd.) .. Cobalt, Ontario 50,000 
Standard Chemical & Lamber Co. | Toronto, Ontario. 6,000, 000 
of Canada (Ltd.). 
Suburban Construction Co. (Ltd.) . 100, 000 
12, 930, 000 
Bell’s Galleries (L.) .. e: Montreal, uebe oo 400,000 
British Canadian Paper Mills (Ltd.) F 500,000 
Canada Paper & Pulp Co. Ha Ha Bay, Chicoutimi} 10,000,000 
Constructed Works (I. td.) Monina, 8 Fe roa E 500,000 
Forest Reserve Pulp & Paper Co 8 gaa SS, 1,000, 000 
B. Grier (LAMA treal, Quebec 1,000. 000 
R sad Vaileyfield; Quebec 00,000 
a: a5 Id. 100, 000 
Bayless Pulp & Paper Co Beaupre, Saar 2, 000, 000 
Ga Pulp & Paper Co. arn 3233 EENT 15, 000, 000 
ichelieu Co. (Ltd.) ontreal, Quebec. - 250, 000 
Co. (Ltd.) bervale, 3, 000, 000 
S. Shore Power & Pa! A Montreal, husbec 2, 000, 000 
E. Villeneuve & Co. (Ltd.) . . . d 0 200, 000 
adian Pulp & Paper Co...........-] Quebec............ 15, 000, 000 
Tne Wanui N o e r. „ repo 
a aper Co..... -| Baptist Island. Dee 5, 000, 
Lake St John P ra PE f St. John Reson 10, 000, 000 
McLaren Lumber Co. (Ltd.) . -| Buckingham, Quebec 1, 250, 000 
St. Lawrence —.— usb 4, 000, 000 
71, 300, 000 
Columbia Paper Co. (Ltd.) Vancouver, British Columbia. 75, 000 
Crown Timber & Trading Co e 50, 000 
5 Development Syndicate C 500, 000 
Dominion Mills Co................-..- Revelstoke, British Columbia.] 4,750,000 
Fort George Timber & Trans, Co Vancouver, British Columbia. 200. 
Island Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 11 do 100, 000 
Realty Fruit & Land Co. (Ltd.) do. re 500, 000 
Wolverine Lumber Co. (Li 9 do 75, 000 
c Near Nelson, British Columbia 000 


-| Union Point, New Brunswick. 
Campbollton, New Brunswick. 


Co. Š 
St. George Pulp & Paper Co. St. George, New Brunswick... 
Edmunston Pulp & Paper Co. Edmu New Brunswick. 
Grand Falls (o Grund Falls, New Brunswick. 


Inter nations Con Co. (Ltd.). . Winnipeg, $ 
Northern Coal & Coke ).. ler e e 
J. F. Wel woods & Co. (Ltd.) Elmwood, Manitoba.. 


Mr. SMOOT. So that the Senate may know, without going 
into detail, I shall call its attention only to the total capitali- 
zation, which amounts to $152,180,000, that has been invested 
in Canada within the last three years in companies for the 
purpose of making pulp and print paper to send to the United 
States free of duty. ' a 

I also have here a list of nearly half as many more companies 
that are not yet organized but are proposed to be organized. 
While this has been going on in Canada we have not increased 
our output, nor have we increased the number of manufac- 
turers here by 1 per cent. In fact, I believe there are less mills 
running to-day than there were three years ago. Of course, 
that does not have any particular bearing upon the question 
that I rose to discuss. That is a matter of policy, but I want 
to record my protest against any such policy. 

Mr. HUGHES. I presume the Senator is familiar with the 


provision found in T. repealing all acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act. 

Mr. SMOOT, I am familiar with the language, but I do not 
think that paper between 23 and 4 cents per pound would be 
inconsistent with this act. That is my position. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, after the exhaustive and, 
from my viewpoint, conclusive arguments already made on 
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this item, I will not detain the Senate more than a few 
moments. 

On the 18th day of June, 1909, when this question was be- 
fore the Senate, I made a somewhat exhaustive argument on the 
subject, and was gratified to find that we had legislation in that 
bill which was not entirely destructive to this industry. At 
that time protests were made against this proposed legislation 
by the Adirondack Timber Land Owners of New York; the 
Forestry Commission of Maine; the Forestry Commission of 
New Hampshire; the American Builders of Machines for 
Paper Making; the American Manufacturers of Machinery for 
Paper Making; the American Manufacturers of Paper Makers, 
Felts, and Jackets; the American Manufacturers of Fourdinier 
Wire Cloth, composing 16 independent concerns; the American 
Paper and Pulp Association; the Congress of the Knights of 
Labor; the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers; and the International Brotherhood ‘of 
Paper Makers. 

So far as I know, there has been no change of opinion on the 
part of the people and corporations who protested against legis- 
lation such as is contemplated in this bill. That opposition 
stands to-day as it did four years ago, and on the other side 
stands to-day, as he did four years ago, Mr. John, Norris, the 
representative of the great metropolitan newspapers of this 
country, a man who has seemed to have in matters of legislation 
on this subject an influence that to my mind is quite unaecount- 
able, but it is at the same time quite undeniable. 

I had supposed, Mr. President, from some matters that came 
to my attention a little while ago, that the committee would 
report an entirely different provision from what is found in the 
bill, and I still hope that after the discussion had to-day the 
committee will see the wisdom of making some change in the 
bill that will protect our own people in the manufacture of 
paper and not give the industry entirely over to our Canadian 
neighbors. 3 

This bill, Mr. President, from beginning to end—not inten- 
tionally—legislates in favor of Canada as against the United 
States. It is a matter of congratulation, as I chance to know, 
on the part of the Canadians that they are accomplishing even 
more through the passage of this bill and its enactment into law 
than they could possibly have expected. On this matter of 
papers and paper making of wood pulp it seems to me that we 
could well pause and ask ourselyes seriously the question 
whether we should at least not have real, genuine reciprocity 
between this country and the Dominion of Canada. 

I content myself, Mr. President, with that simple suggestion, 
repeating the hope that the committee will, upon further con- 
sideration and contemplation, come to the conclusion that we 
are being discriminated against in this legislation and that 
some reasonable degree of relief should be given to the industry 
in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, this is a question of vital 
importance to a large number of people in the State of Maine. 
I had the opportunity when the reciprocity bill was before Con- 
gress to offer at that time the predictions which were made by 
people interested in paper making in my State, and in others 
as to the result which would follow the passage of that Jaw. 
That went into effect August 1, 1911, I believe, and since that 
time the importations of paper from Canada which have come 
in free have equaled somewhere about 80 per cent, I think, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] stated. Since that time we 
have had free importations of news print paper, not only of 
paper yalued at 24 cents a pound, but of paper paying as high 
as 4 cents a pound. 

The bill, the Senate will notice, admits free of duty only paper 
costing 24 cents a pound. That is intended to take news print 
paper, the commercial value of which is about $40 a ton. Above 
that, paper which enters into the making of magazines and 
books bears a rate of duty under the bill of 12 per cent ad 
yalorem, a yery little less than it bears under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. That is an equivalent ad valorem of a little over 
15 per cent. There is some slight reduction made. 

The Senator from Utah said that the predictions made when 
we had the reciprocity hearings in regard to the effect upon 
our paper makers in this country and upon our paper interests 
had been borne out. I want to call attention to the fact that 
last year we produced in this country $99,000,000 worth of 
paper valued at less than 22 cents a pound; that we imported 
only $940,000 worth; and that we exported $3,700,000 worth of 
‘that same kind of paper. 

Mr. SMOOT, Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 


-mation he asks for. 


Mr. SMOOT. So that the Senator may not misunderstand 
me or I him, as the case may be, I wish to say that in saying 
that I had reference to the predictions which had been made in 
1911 to the effect that it would not be many years before the 
business would increase in Canada, and that through that in- 
crease and through the competition in that country with free 
paper it would then interfere with our paper manufacturers in 
this country. In substantiation of that, to show that the predic- 
tion had been borne out, I called attention to a list of some- 
thing over 60 new concerns incorporated in Canada, with a 
combined capitalization of $152,000,000, and all those organiza- 
tions have been formed since the Canadian reciprocity act. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think I understood the Senator, and I did 
not misrepresent his position in the matter. But I want to call 
his attention to a fact well known to me, that the forests, even 
those unbroken forests in Maine to which the Senator from 
Massachusetts alluded, are fast disappearing. I see little 
slender poles cut and floated down the rivers to-day where when 
I was a boy I saw good-sized logs brought to the mills. It 
will be only a matter of a few years before thcse forests will 
disappear. 

The places where mills are going to be erected will be where 
the logs can be obtained. That is the reason why the pulp and 
paper industry largely of course goes over to the Canadian 
side. It is because there they get vast supplies of timber. 

In my own State those supplies have been pretty well bought 
out. ‘The concerns which established themselves there, and 
they are good, reliable corporations, have looked ahead and 
been farsighted enough to get supplies of spruce which will last 
for many years to come. I say they are all supplied, or prac- 
tically so; and it would be pretty difficult for any big eoncern 
to go into that State and find to-day a supply of spruce which 
would be adequate for a paper mill of any size. The Great 
Northern Paper Co., which has a large news-paper plant, I 
think perhaps the largest one in the county, at Millinocket, in 
the State of Maine, making news print paper, has behind it 
large tracts of forest land which it purchased years ago with 
wisdom and farsightedness. 

With the conditions which exist with us the eyil consequences 
which were predicted did not follow. The price of news print 
paper did not go down, neither did Canada flood us with paper. 
We were able to export, as is shown by the figures I have given, 
last year four times as much as we imported of this particular 
kind of paper. 

I fully sympathize with the position which has been taken 
and so well stated by the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopcr] that something should be done, if possible, to com- 
pel Canada to give us access to her forest products. I should 
like to see that done if possible. But I do not believe it is nec- 
essary to provide for a duty upon print paper under the condi- 
tions which exist and when the trade journals claim that the 
last year has been a most successful one for the paper makers 
in this country. However, I should welcome any legislation 
which would compel Canada to open up her forest products so 
that we might get them for the use of our mills. But at the 
present time I know of no way that we can legislate to make 
Canada let us have her forest products unless she desires to 
do so. The countervailing duty which has been put in the bill, 
and to which the Senator from Massachusetts called attention, 
is but a slight one, resting only upon the chemical wood pulp, 
and that is but a small part of the importations. I think he 
is not quite correct in saying that we do not import any from 
Canada. I think we import some. 

Mr. LODGE. I mean spruce. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Some of it comes from Norway, Germany, 
and Sweden. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not an effective retaliation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator give us a reason why the 
countervailing duty only applies to chemical wood pulp and not 
to the mechanically ground wood pulp? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I will have to confess that I do not 
understand why it should not have been applied to all kinds of 
pulp as well as chemical wood pulp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe I know myself why a powerful or- 
ganization in this country wants it to apply only to chemical 
wood pulp. It is because of the fact that the importations are 
so small that they amount to nothing, and all they aré inter- 
ested in is to have mechanically ground wood pulp come in. I 
wondered why mechanically ground wood pulp was not included 
here in connection with the chemical wood pulp. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am unable to give the Senator the infor- 
I know that the chemical weod pulp is 
used only to a slight extent in the manufacture of print paper. 
About one-fifth is chemical wood pulp, and about one-fourth is 
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mechanically ground wood pulp. The proportion is about four 
to one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask the Senator does he not believe 
that the duty should apply to mechanically ground wood pulp 
the same as to chemical wood pulp? If we are going to have a 
countervailing duty at all, should it not apply to both? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would be very glad to state my personal 
opinion about it. I should like to see it apply. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I hope the Senator will change the 
schedule and make it apply to all pulp. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, the pious hope just 
expressed by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
and which is now repeated by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Suoor] that the committee would take this and other schedules 
under more careful and prayerful consideration before final ac- 
tion does not find any echo in my mind. Upon that point I have 
a few observations which I have been desirous of making, and I 
think I will take this opportunity. 

I am fully convinced that, so far as this bill is eoncerned, 
any and all argument is utterly futile. Undoubtedly the re- 
sult is already fixed both in Committee of the Whole and in 
the Senate. The Democratic Party in this body believes, 
or at least accepts, the conclusion that the verdict of a 
Democratic caucus is the last word of wisdom on the ques- 
tion of the tariff. It is the first time, in this body at least, 
when the conscience of the representative of a State and the 
interests of his State are both sought to be smothered by a 
majority vote in secret caucus. It is no secret that on this 
measure if each Senator was free to vote as his conscience and 
judgment dictate, the bill as it would finally pass the Senate 
would be a vastly different bill in many of its provisions from 
the one now before us and which, against rhyme or reason, will 
be written into law under a false plea of party loyalty and 
against the best judgment of the majority of the Members of 
this body. It is generally believed that the party edict has even 
gone ont that this bill must be voted for as prepared, and that 
no amendments, even if they should be in themselves just and 
beneficial, shall be for a moment accepted or tolerated unless the 
same shall be proposed by the Democratic members of the 
Finance Committee. The Democratic majority have in their 
action in preparing, presenting, and passing this bill struck a 
blow at the very foundations of our Government. Free and 
open discussion and liberty of conscience is as effectually de- 
stroyed as though it were done by armed force or the leaden 
bullet. 

An almost incomprehensible fact in connection with this bill 
is the complete reversal of conviction which has taken place on 
the other side of this Chamber; Senators who for years have 
been preaching against closed committee doors and the party 
caucus have suddenly seen a new light and now, judged by their 
action at least, believe that the part of wisdom is found in pre- 
paring this bill behind locked doors and with a secrecy that 
makes every former action along that line look like the widest 
publicity ; Senaters who have preached and clamored insistently, 
in season and out of season, for the widest publicity in legisla- 
tire procedure, have consented to an iron-bound and copper- 
riveted agreement on this great measure, which affects as no 
other legislation can affect the great mass of the American peo- 
ple. For the first time in the history of Congress the party 
caucus on general legislation has made its appearance in the 
Senate, and I am told that under the persuasive influence of 
the party lash, Senators are going to vote items and schedules 
into this bill against their own judgment and conscience and 
which they believe will seriously injure their own States and 
cripple, if not utterly destroy, legitimate industries without 
compensating benefits to the Nation at large. 

It is, of course, urged, both in private and in public discussion, 
that a Senator should make concessions on single items in this 
bill in order to supplant the present law with a real Democratic 
measure “all wool and a yard wide,” and with the “name 
blown in the bottle,” and that the choice lies between the exist- 
ing law and the measure now before us, and that party regu- 
larity is to be tested by the ability to swallow this bill practi- 
cally without amendment as to policy or rates and without the 
crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” but the choice does 
not lie between the present law and the proposed bill. It could 
lie between the present law and the proposed bill amended in 
such particulars as that individual judgment and conscience 
might not be smothered and so that legitimate industries might 
not be entirely destroyed. I believe it is in the power of Demo- 
cratic Senators on this floor, from sugar-producing States, who 
do not believe in free sugar, who do believe that it will work 
great harm in their States, and who do not believe that free 
sugar, judging from any party declaration, is or should be 
made test of party loyalty, to so amend this bill as to preserve 


the industry in their States, satisfy their own consciences and 
at the same time, judged by any just standards, maintain their 
party fealty, but because of influences that have beci brought 
to bear from all quarters, from the highest to the lowest, I fear 
greatly that no such amendments will be offered by those Sena- 
ters, and if offered by others will be by them voted against. I 
believe there are Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
from wool-growing States who do not believe in the policy of 
free wool, who believe that such a policy will be most harmful 
to their State and people, who could avert such a calamity by 
proposing an amendment restoring wool to the dutiable list if 
not at its present rate, at least at such a moderate rate as 
would minimize the disaster. This would in no sense mean 
that the theory of a tariff for revenue had been abandoned or 
that the result would be a virtual reenactment of the Payne 
law, but would simply mean that in tariff, as in other legisla- 
tfon, some respect would be paid to the necessities and welfare 
of the States represented by such Senators; but I fear no such 
amendment will be by them offered, and if it shall be offered by 
other Senators they will be recorded against it; their judgment 
and consciences and the welfare of that industry in their States 
will be in bond until the passage of this bill. 

But it is still urged as a reason for the passage of this bill, 
or, perhaps, to be more accurate, as an excuse for its passage, 
that some bill must be passed because of the iniquities of the 
present law. That argument does not appeal to me. If the 
purpose is to pass a just and scientific bill, suited to present 
conditions, that evidence must, however, be found in the bill 
itself and not in comparison with any other bill or law. I will, 
however, pause to say that in the comparison of the present bill 
and the Payne-Aldrich law, that law does not suffer in the 
slightest degree. I am not one of those who see no good in the 
present law. My belief is that under that law the country has 
had a period of prosperity which it is an idle dream to think 
can be continued or approached under the pending bill. The 
Aldrich law took due notice of the welfare of established and 
growing industries and recognized the necessity of a difference 
of wage and conditions between the American workman and the 
workman beyond the seas. This bill, both in its terms and in 
the statements of its sponsors and advocates in this Chamber, 
frankly and affirmatively disregards both. The Payne-Aldrich 
law recognized the protective policy generally applied to pro- 
ducer and manufacturer alike. The present bill cuts the manu- 
facturer to the quick and leaves the farmer and other producer 
of America stripped to the buff and sends him to compete on 
unequal and destructive terms in the open market of his own 
country. No, Mr. President, the Aldrich law does not suffer by 
comparison, and it would be well for this country if in the 
construction and consideration of this measure we had the 
wise counsel and the broad knowledge of the former Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

You Senators from beet-sugar States bear no command from 
your States nor from the Nation to strike down a great and 
growing and beneficial industry of that State at the command 
of party caucus. You are not impelled to do so on the ground 
that a revenue tariff is for the best Interests of the country, for 
your own tariff makers have repeatedly declared that sugar is 
par excelience the great and natural revenue producer, large 
in results, easy and sure of collection, and equitably distributed. 
You are throwing away a magnificent revenue, destroying a 
great industry, crippling your States, and benefiting no one ex- 
cept the foreign grower and the great sugar-refining companies, 
long since convicted of falsifying weights and defrauding your 
Government. And to what end? Do you think the breakfast 
table will be any cheaper because of the $50,000,000 you are giv- 
ing to the refineries? You are well aware that sugar is about the 
only article of general consumption that has not responded to 
the rise of prices in this country and the world over, and that 
while any raise in price would be passed on to the consumer, 
any benefit from a reduction in the tariff would stop with the 
foreign producer and the American refiner. It is an unex- 
plainable thing to me that Senators will vote into this bill free 
sugar, with all its attendant consequences—loss of revenue, a 
great industry destroyed, depreciated Jand values, and closing 
the door to future splendid development and early supply for 
all home consumption—at the demand of other Senators, with no 
command from their own States or from the conntry at large. 

And this sacrifice of personal judgment and the best and 
proper legitimate interests of States and constituents, with all 
the attendant disastrous results, are to be brought about in the 
name of party regularity. The individual Senator becomes a 
simple and responsive machine whose sole duty and ambition is 
to mechanically register the will of the majority of his party 
colleagues, and that majority, in turn, receives the commands 
and surrenders its legislative integrity and judgment to the per- 
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suasive influence of Executive interference. Of course, this is 
denied by our friends across the aisle. It is denied that any 
improper influence has been or is Being exerted by the Execu- 
tive, and assert with apparent candor and a knowing wink 
that the Democratic caucus did not pass any resolution binding 
particular Senators to abide by the will of the majority. What 
is improper influence by an Executive, and what is the binding 
force of caucus action depends probably on the point of view. 

One of the results of this legislation, and, indeed, a prime 
purpose, is to largely increase the imports of goods produced in 
foreign countries by foreign labor. Analyzed, just what does 
this mean? The statisticians of the committee estimate the in- 
creased importations for the year will be $123,000,000. With an 
equal market and an equal ability to purehase, this means that 
$123,000,000 worth of goods heretofore produced in our own 
country and with our own labor will be produced abroad. Ata 
low estimate the actual labor in the cost of such goods here 
would be 25 per cent, or more than $30,000,000. In othe. words, 
this bill, aside from the injury to our manufacturers, proposes 
to take $30,000,000 annually from the wages of the American 
workman and generously. donate that amount, by the mere pas- 
sage of this bill, to the foreign producer and the foreign work- 
man. I am a protectionist, and this argument and conviction 
appeals to me as it does not to our friends on the other side of 
this Chamber. In my vote I am, upon my conscienc., compelled 
to consider the question of wages and other costs of produc- 
tion, and being so interested in the wages, I want, with all my 
heart, to produce in America, so far as is possible, the goods to 
supply the needs of the American market. In other words, I 
have the earnest wish that, so far as possible, America shall do 
her own work. Therefore I can not look with your complacency 
on the sorry spectacle of transferring $30,000,000 annually from 
the pay envelope of the American workman to that of the work- 
men in like industries across the sea. We are in this bill throw- 
ing open to the labor of the world the splendid American mar- 
ket, the greatest on earth; and as you boast that in fixing rates 
in this bill no consideration whatever has or will be paid to the 
cost of production, including labor, that means that you are 
planning to admit to our market full competition of foreign 
labor with our own, with no consideration of the differences of 
wage scales, standard of living, or any of the other differences 
of conditions here and abroad. This can produce but one final 
result, and that will be an equalization of wages in the compet- 
ing industries here and abroad. 

I for one do not like that outlook. I do not believe conditions 
or the country demand such a sacrifice, and at the risk of 
arousing the ire of my friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri, I must submit that as it appears to me the 
future industrial condition of the Nation under this bill is far 
from rosy. The Senator from Missouri was, I am afraid, in 
something of a temper when he was seolding Senators on this 
side because of their style of debate. In his haste to ayert the 
effect of just criticism of the bill, he attacked the integrity of 
the debate on this side in the following remarkable language: 

Every Senator who has spoken on that side has in some way assured 
the count that ruin was coming by leaps and bounds. And, Mr. 
President, I believe it to be true that it Is a part of the fixed program 
of the Republican side of this Chamber to create a widespread impres- 
sion and a fear throughout the country of coming disaster, with the 
— 4559 of precipitating industrial and commercial conditions that will 
redound to their party and political advantage. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri is mistaken. The 
Senators on this side are not prophets of evil, but they know 
the tariff history of this country and are impressed with the 
danger and folly of this bill, and some of them, at least, believe 
that if the bill were especially designed to cripple the American 
farmer in his own country, drive the American mechanic from 
our own shops, and finally force the American manufacturer to 
an unfair and destructive competition in our own market place, 
then that design has been most skillfully and ruthlessly carried 
out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, we have just 
listened to another dissertation upon the iniquities that are 
about to be perpetrated upon the people of this country, espe- 
cially upon the so-called American laborer, and I wish merely 
for a few moments to submit some figures, to show just what 
good faith we are keeping in this respect, which I have prepared 
carefully from authorities in this country that I quote, and I 
hope Senators will, if they doubt the accuracy of the figures, 
take the pains to ascertain whether or not they are correct. 

In the discussion of the tariff the argument used by the pro- 
tectionists in the main has been to the effect that it is necessary 
to legislate for protection in order to grant to American wage 
earners a higher rate of wage than obtains in foreign countries. 
This is based upon the contention that the genius of our Govern- 
ment, differing from foreign Governments, should insure to the 


wage earner, by virtue of that difference, his share in whatever 
prosperity this country may enjoy. This contention in reference 
to the wage earner is held as only a part of the theory of the 
protectionists. The advocates of this school of politics also 
claim that protection is necessary in order to keep alive certain 
American industries. 

Another element that enters, more or less accepted by all 
those of this faith, is that protection is essential in order to 
start development of enterprises in America, properties which 
without protection would not be started or developed. It has 
been very interesting to some of the Democrats to see the dif- 
ferent lines of argument offered. The first inception of the idea 
of protection was based upon the necessity that this country 
stood face to face with developing its own manufacturing enter- 
prises and other industries where like enterprises and industries 
were developed in older countries, and these being developed in 
foreign countries were able to supply the markets of the world 
at a price which could not be maintained by the industries in 
America, by virtue of the fact that the cost incident to estab- 
lishing these industries and training unskilled labor put them at 
such a disadvantage that they practically could not live and 
compete with old and well-established lines of industry similar 
to the ones they were attempting to promote. In the beginning 
this seemed to be a plausible line of argument. In this present 
debate on the tariff question, men not only of the Republican or 
protectionist faith, but some Democrats, have been so bold as to 
state that certain industries, among them sugar, were made pos- 
sible by protection, had only lived by virtue of protection, and 
would die without it. But the most strenuous advocates of the 
protective theory are those, both of the standpat faction and 
the progressive faction in the Republican ranks, who maintain 
Shar protection js essential for the benefit of the American 
aborer. 

I shall not take up a great amount of time of the Senate, but 
I want to call attention to this particular phase of their argu- 
ment—their love of the laborer, their desire to see that he gets 
an American wage; in other words, that he becomes the sole 
object of their legislation and practically the sole beneficiary of 
whatever duties are levied upon an article that he is employed 
to produce. I shall take as an illustration the manufacture of 
cotton goods. With this I am more familiar, perhaps, than with 
any other form of manufacture in America. 

Mr. Taft originated a Tariff Board. After a lengthy service 
and supposedly fairly minute research into this subject the 
commission have practically reached the conclusion that the cost 
of manufacturing cotton goods in America and abroad is about 
equal. They submit numerous tables to show that in some of 
the heavier and coarser fabrics America can manufacture 
cheaper than Europe, while in some of the finer goods the for- 
eigner or European manufacturers can manufacture cheaper 
than America, The labor cost in the two countries can only be 
ascertained by taking the total number of those employed in 
producing a given amount at home and abroad; in other words, 
I am attempting to show, and will attempt to show, that in this 
country, on account of certain conditions, the labor cost in cot- 
ton manufacturing is less per unit of product here than in 
Europe. This is because in this country labor-sa ving machinery 
has been installed, reducing the number of operatives to a mini- 
mum and substituting machinery to the maximum. 

The Tariff Board report, beginning on page 10, says: 

English manufacturers make little use of automatic looms, of which 
there were less than 6,000 in May, 1911, in the whole of England, while 
in the United States there are well over 200,000. It is estimated that 
there are now about 10,000 of these looms In use in England and about 
15,000 on the Continent. Where automatic looms can be used a single 
weaver Ey tends 20 looms and sometimes as — as 28. The 
result is that whereas the output per spinner per hour in England is 
probably as great or greater than in this country, the output per 
Weaver per hour is upon a large class of goods— 

Practically all 
less than in the case where automatic looms are used in this country 
and plain looms in England it is very much less. 

In the Harvard Economie Series, volume 7, Dr. Melvin 
Thomas Copeland, writing upon the subject “ The cotton-manu- 
facturing industry of the United States,” in chapter 4, says 
what I shall read in a moment. 

I invite the attention of Senators to this fact, because I wish 
to show that not only are labor-saving devices used in this 
country, but that where labor-saving devices are installed cheap 
immigrant labor is put to tend those automatice machines, to the 
detriment of American labor, which our friends on the other 
side of the Chamber have so insistently said are the objects of 
their tender care. I invite their attention to this economist. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 
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Mr. SMOOT. 1 suppose the Senator from South Carolina 
knows that it has been admitted that automatic looms are 
used more largely in this country than in Europe, as he has 
stated? $ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I merely want to suggest to 
the Senator from Utah, before he again interrupts me in the 
line of my argument, that I shall be glad to hear him when I 
have finished, for I do not care to have the continuity of what 
I am about to prove, and which I think I shall prove, inter- 
rupted in the minds of Senators. So, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, he may ask me any question he desires at the close of 
my remarks, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the Senator objects, I have 
nothing to say. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I object. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from Wyo- 
ming will allow me, I think I have a message for the Senate 
which they are waiting impatiently to hear. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to challenge the quotation 
the Senator from South Carolina has made. I want to ask 
him if the quotation which he has made is not interspersed 
with his own language? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I indicated where my own 
interpolation was and also what the Tariff Board said; and if 
the Senator will turn to page 10 of their report he will see it, 
and he will see some other quetations that are even more perti- 
nent than that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have read it, and I think the 
Senator in his citation, giving the quotation direct from the 
Tariff Board report, should quote accurately. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will not allow the Senator 
from Wyoming to challenge the accuracy of my quotation. I 
will take it verbatim, et literatim, et“ spellatim.“ He can turn 
to page 10 of the report and find it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I take the Senator’s statement just 
made, that which he has on the written page, and the statement 
taken down by the stenographer, and I think they will show 
that the Senator did—I do not believe he did it purposely—make 
an inaccurate statement. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
Tariff Board’s report, said: 

The result is that whereas the output per spinner per hour in 
England is probably as great or greater than in this country 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the Senator continued: 

The output per weaver per hour upon a large class of goods, practi- 
cally all 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Upon a large class of goods 
it is less than in the United States. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Ah, but the Senator interpolated 
the words “ practically all.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Upon a large class of goods it 
is less in cases where automatic looms are used in this country 
and plain looms in Europe by a very much greater per cent. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator cares to correct his 
former statement—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is what I read. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; the Senator read “ practi- 
cally all” in so many words. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
of my own, which I indicated. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All right. I should like to 
call the attention of the Senator to the following: 

The chief advantages of the Northrop loom consists in a saving of 
labor. It has reduced the labor cost of weaving one-half, a fact which 
is particularly significant since the labor cost of weavers previously 
constituted one-half of the entire labor cost of manufacturing cotton 
cloth. This saving has resulted from the increased number of looms 
per weaver. One weaver now tends from 14 to 30 Northrop looms, 
where before he tended 6 to 8 common looms. At the same time less 
skill is required on the part of the operative. Notwithstanding this 
increased output of the weaver, there has been no lack of work for this 
class of mill operatives. Rather has the change relieved a strain felt 
by the manufacturers, who often found it difficult to obtain enough 
weavers, 

I want to call the attention of the Senate, Mr. President, to 
the fact that I am taking the different stages, the different 
processes, through which cotton goods are carried in order to 
show just what has been done in that department. 

On page 61 of the same work, the author, in speaking of the 
comber used in the American mills, says: 


In the American comber the speed was increased from 85 or 90 nips 
per minute to 130 and 135 nips per minute, the number of heads per 


In what respect? 
The Senator, in reading from the 


That was an interpolation 
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machine from 6 to 8, and the width of the =P from 81 Inches to 12 
inches. Yet the \ Leg ond of the work was not impaired. The effect of 
these improvements has been to cut in two the labor cost of combing, 
doubling the output per operative. 


On page 73 he says: 


The ring frame, unlike the mule, required little experience or skill. 
Consequently the wives and children of the French Canadian, the Irish- 
man, the Pole, and the other forelgners that we find in the mill to-day 
could be employed as ring spinners. Here, as in many other American 
industries, Í e possibility o empio ying the unskilled immigrants and 
the adaptation of machinery to that end has been an important factor 
in promoting the success of manufacturing. 


On page 74, continuing the same argument, he states: 

The fundamental reasons for the throwing out of the mules from the 
American mills are those just stated 

Which I recapitulate, namely, the strong nature of the labor 
unions operating the mule spindles in the foreign country— 
the lower labor cost of spinning on the ring frame, the greater output 
per operative, and the possibility of employing cheap labor” for this 
work in this country. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Well, Mr. President, I 
should like to keep this matter together; but if the Senator 
will ask me any question when I am through I will be glad to 
answer anything that I can. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am quite willing to leave it in that way. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Again, the same author 
says, in reference to knotting machines in tying broken threads: 

The knotter saves at least 10 per cent in the time of spooling. 


Those who are familiar with the operation will know exactly 
what that means— 


Moreover its economies do not stop there, since It ties the ends better 
than they are tied by hand. Consequently in warping the yarn of its 
tying, there are fewer breaks, and less time is lost in plecing. In 
weaving, its effects are no less apparent, since bad knots are very likely 
to cause imperfections in the cloth, The percentage of seconds“ in 
weaving is cut down by its use. 


That means imperfect cloth. 


Last but not least, the knotter not only reduces the labor cost by 
saving time, but also makes possible the aed sat fy Ni of less skilled labor 
by doing the work which required most skill on the part of the 
operative. 

In reference to preparing the dyed weft yarn for the shuttle, 
he says: 

But the introduction of the long-chain quiller for preparing the dyed 
weft yarn for the shuttle has reduced the labor cost of that operation. 
This long-chain quiller is another recent American invention. It re- 
quires but one operative, a woman or girl, who with the aid of this 
machine, does the work for which elght or nine men were formerly em- 

loyed. Yet, in spite of the reduction in the labor cost of preparing 
aged arn for the loom during the last 10 years, the extra labor in- 
volved therein is still one of the chief reasons for the greater cost of 
manufacturing goods in which dyed yarn is used. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator, but I should like to ask him what authority he is 
quoting? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have already stated it was 
Dr. Copeland, who is the author of the Harvard Economic 
Series, in relation to American manufactures, 

Mr, GALLINGER. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In the use of the slasher, 
Mr. Tyron, in an address before the New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in 1894, said: 

One dresser formerly would only supply were for 100 looms on 
ordinary 9 at a labor cost of from $18 to $24 per week; at 
present one slasher will supply warp for from 500 to 700 looms on 
the same class of goods at a cost of from $9 to $12 per week, 

Mr. Copeland, in commenting on this, says: 


In addition to this economy in labor the quality of the product has 
been improved, since the yarn is more evenly sized. 


In the weaving department there is a machine known as the 
Barber warp-tying machine. 
It was offered to the trade for the first time in 1904— 


Says Mr. Copeland, on page 81— 


To quote from one of the men engaged in introducing it, “the broad 
principle of the machine is to tie the ends of the last of an old warp 
to the corresponding ends of a new warp.” When one warp is nearly 
used up the ends are cut so as to leave a short piece of each thread 
in the harness. Then, when it is desired to weave another piece of 
cloth of the same pattern the harness, with these ends still in it, is 
brought to the tying machine, which ties together one by one the ends 
of the old warp and those of the new. The principle of the machine is 
the same as that of the spooler knotter previously described. It ties 
about 250 knots per minute, and does the work of 20 girls. Drawing 
in by hand had always been a relatively heavy expense to the manu- 
11 0 by the use of this machine the labor cost is cut down two- 
thirds. 


On page S4 the same author states: 


The improvement in the quality of the product of the loom and the 
diminution of the amount of necessary attention have been facilitated 
by the application of better stop motions—devices which stop the loom 
—, cally when a warp thread breaks or when the shuttle is out of 
place. 
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I want the attention of the Senate particilarly here, for the 
reason that we have heard on this floor arguments to the effect 
that in the higher and finer grades of our manufactured goods 
we need a greater protection because of the greater labor cost. 
I am quoting this author, who himself is ranked as one of the 
first authorities, and Senators can investigate for themselves as 
to whether or not he is telling the facts. He says: 


Those varp stops which had been introduced prior to the Civil War 
were adapted only to looms weaving coarse cl With the increase 
in oe manufacture of fine and medium it became desirable 75 
app: resul 


they are now found in every Ep to-date mill on all grades 
These stop motions have received thelr greatest improvements and ex- 
ploitation in this country. As a result of the use of the stop motion 
and an increase in the eg of the shuttle the plece rate for weaving 
was reduced 331 per cent Fall River. 

In speaking of the improved loom—the Northrop loom—the 
same author says, page 86: 


It has reduced the labor cost of weaving one-half, a fact which is 


particularly significant, since the labor cost of weaving previously 
constituted one-half of the entire labor cost of manufacturing cotton 
cloth. This saving has resulted from the increased number of looms 


per weaver. One weaver now tends from 14 to 30 North looms 
where before he tended 6 to 8 common looms. At the same less 
skill is required on the part of the operative. 

On page 90 he says the number of looms per weaver in the 
English mills is about one-half of that in American mills, and 
summing up his entire observations on the American manu- 
facture of cotton goods, he says: 

Owing to the strength of the labor unions in the English cotton 
industry the weaver is paid at the same rate per cut without reference 
to the number of looms which he tends. In American mills, on the 
contrary, a weaver is paid less per cut when he tends more looms. 

As I have shown by these quotations, the whole trend of 
American manufacture has been to install labor-saving devices, 
increasing the quality and output per machine, and vastly in- 
creasing the number of machines, and thereby the amount of 
product per individual, while there has been no appreciable 
increase in wage to the individual who now tends a greater 
number of machines and makes a greater output. 

It will also be observed that both the Tariff Board and Dr. 
Copeland, from whom I have quoted, show that as the me- 
ehanical devices are perfected the necessity for skilled labor 
is eliminated and the more ignorant, less-skilled laborers are 
brought into service, decreasing the labor cost and increasing 
the Inbor production. 

In this connection I quote from the Immigration Commission, 
volume 1, No. 747, 1910-11, on page 304: 

Information was secured for a total of 66,800 cotton-mill operatives in 
the North Atlantic States, and a detailed study made of 1,061 house- 
holds the heads of which were employed in the cotton- manu- 
facturing industry. Of the total number of employees 7 r cent 
were of foreign birth, 21.8 per cent were of native birth but foreign 
father, and 9.4 per cent were native born of native father. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does that refer to New England? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. To the North Atlantic 
States—the New England States. I continue the quotation from 
the report of the Immigration Commission : 

Of the races of old „ the French Canadlans, English, and 
Irish were nn vor oyed, these races reporting to the number 
of 13.043. 5.274. and 4,287, respectively. The southern and eastern 
Europeans were represented in greatest numbers by the Poles, with 
8,920; the Portuguese, with 5,911; and the Greeks, with 2,739. Of the 
male operatives of foreign birth 15.8 per cent and of the females 34.5 

er cent had been engaged in the same industry abroad. On the other 
pind, 56.2 per cent of the male and 50.7 per cent of the female em- 
ployees who were foreign born had been farmers or farm laborers in 
their native countries. The average weekly wage for male employees 
18 years of age or over was $9,68 and that for females ial jag of age 
or over was $7.97. The average annual earnings of e heads of 
families who were employed as cotton-mill operatives were $470 and 
the ave annual family income was $791. Of the total number of 
families studied 32.2 pe cent depended entirely upon the husbands for 
their support, while 9.3 per cent were maintain 7 earnings of hus- 
bands and the payments of boarders or lodgers, and 18.9 per cent by 
earnings of husbands supplemented by the contributions of children. 

Mr. KENYON. I know the Senator does not want to be in- 
terrupted. but I wish merely to inquire if this report shows 
the ages of the children employed? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It does not. I did not notice 
that. I would have been glad to have done so; but I was trying 
to condense, in order to present certain facts.and fix them in 
the minds of Senators. 

Mr. KENYON. Was that investigation limited to the North- 
ern States? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no; I will have something 
to say later in reference to other States. The report continues: 

Of the households the heads of which were foreign born 21.2 per 
cent had boarders or lodgers as against 14.5 per cent of those the heads 
of which were of native birth. The attempt to reduce the 


living or to supplement the 5 of the 
ing rs or lodgers resulted in a high degree of conges 


hoa „ es- 
pecially in the imm t households. The a number of persons 
per room in 5 heads of which were foreign born was 1.26, 
and the average number per sleeping room 2.18 as contrasted with 


eighty-three perso’ 

room in households the heads of whic e ave 

monthly rent payment per capita in immigrant households was SLAT 

and in households the heads of which were native born $2.41. None 

of the households the heads of which were of native birth used all th 

rooms for r purposes, 7 * cent of the immigrant house- 
e 


one-hundredths and 1.79 


were native born. 


n r room 


lies the heads of which were 
and of those the heads of which were foreign 
their homes. 
I hope the Senators will keep that in mind, as there is a 
significant fact to follow, 


Of the foreign-born employees 57 per cent and of the natiye born 
42.6 per cent were married. Of the employees of foreign birth 80.6 
Br che were able to read, and 77.8 per cent able both to rea and to write. 

f the total number of foreign-born employees of non-En, lish-speaking 
races 42.1 per cent were able to speak lish. The naturalized per- 
sons among the employees of foreign birth 21 years of age or over 
and resident in the United States at least five years form a propor- 
tion of 29.8, while 8.8 per cent had taken out papers. niy T 
per cent of the foreign-born wage-earning males in e households 
studied, and 11,3 per cent cf the native born were members of labor 
organizaticns. 

It will be seen from this quotation that the average weekly 
wage for male employees 18 years of age and over was $9.68, 
or about $162 a day; for females 18 years of age and over, 
$7.97, or a fraction over $1.25 a day. 

That is the average. I do not know what the lowest was 
nor what the highest was. 

Also that the average annual earnings of the male heads of 
families who were employed as cotton-mill operatives was $470, 
and that 32.2 per cent of all the families—which included 66, 800 
mill operatives studied by this commission—were dependent 
upon the earnings of the male members, which means that if 
they were heads of families there was more than the head, and 
that their annual dependence was $470. If there were but 
two—husband and wife—their annual income was $235 each; if 
there were an average of three, it was slightly over $100. 
The report did not give the average membership of the families. 

It is also to be observed that 85 per cent or more were 
foreigners. 

In the last part of the paragraph quoted it states only 7 per 
cent of the foreign wage-earning males and 11.3 per cent of the 
native born were members of labor organizations. Now, it will 
be observed that Mr. Copeland says that the reason why labor- 
saving devices could not be successfully employed in Europe 
was because of the strength of the labor organizations, they 
being in old countries, with homogeneous population, with a 
long line of hereditary operatives, they demanded a certain 
scale of wages per piece; and it made no difference how many 
labor-saving devices were installed or how great was the in- 
crease per operative, the devices simply increased the income 
of the operative and not the income of the mill, whereas in 
America, by virtue of the fact that we are the dumping ground 
for every nationality and race and tongue and kindred under 
the sun, it is impossible te organize into a compact labor or- 
ganization alien races, because of a barrier of difference of 
speech, difference of training, difference of nation, and the con- 
sequence is that, according to the testimony of the Immigration 
Commission, the manufacturers of New England have installed 
their labor-saving devices, eliminated the necessity of skilled 
labor, and by virtue of the impossibility of organizing, as I say, 
these alien people of diverse tongues and diverse nationalities, 
are employed at the miserable price of $470 per family per year, 
and with a system that increases as the machinery increases the 
output for the benefit of the manufacturer, while the laborer 
himself receives no increase. 

On page 511 of the report of the Immigration Commission, it 
says: 


rooms. 
cen 


and the Orient, 


the remainder being co posen mainly of English, Irish, and French 
Canadians, with a relative oar number of Scotch, Germa Swedes, 
Dutch, and French. uch Canadians, among the fore born, 


are employed at present in ter proportions than any other race, the 
proportion of French-Canad cotton-mill operatives exceeding that of 
the Americans. The English furnish about one-tenth and the Irish 
about one-twentleth of the total number of employees in the industry. 
Of the operatives from southern and eastern Europe, the Poles, Portu- 
guese, and Greeks, in the order named, furnish the proportions. 
the total number of these races constituting more than one-fourth of 
the total number employed. More than 30 other races from southern 
and eastern Europe are working in the cotton milis of the North At- 
lantic States; the north and south Itallans, Lithuanians, and Russians 
are numerically the most important. Several oriental races, including 
Turks, Persians, and Syrians, are also found. The larger part of the 
female employees at the present time is made up of English, Irish, and 
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American females, as already stated, form only about one-tenth of the 
total number of female operatives. 

Fall River, New Bedford, and Lowell. Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; and 
other centers of the same sort, all have a large proportion of French- 


French-Canadian operatives, of both the first and second 
together with large proportions of Portuguese and Polish women. 


Canadians, Manchester showing the highest percentage of emploress of 
that race. Manchester has also the earl RS pe of Polish o - 
tives, although that race is well represent in the other three cities. 
The Irish and English, who are employed extensively in all localities, 
have their largest representation in Lowell and New ‘ord. The Por- 
tugu are employ: in la t proportions in New Bedford and Fall 
River. Only an unimportant percentage of Greeks are working in Fall 
River and New Bedford, but in Manchester, N. H., the Greeks make up 
one-twentieth, and in Lowell more than one-seventh of the total number 
of operatives. The other races are scattered in comparatively small 
numbers through all the localities. 

Therefore, according to the showing of the report of the Immi- 
gration Commission, there is no incentive to the native-born 
American to enter into the mill work, for the reason that it 
makes no difference how long he may be employed therein there 
is no chance, comparatively, for his skill to add anything to his 
earning capacity. This is delegated and handed over to the 
American inventor, who, immediately upon the wage of the 
operative becoming burdensome to the mill, finds a device that 
eliminates him and his skill and turns it over into the hands 
of the ignorant immigrant. Therefore, according to the testi- 
mony of the Tariff Board report, the comments by Dr. Cope- 
land, the report of the Immigration Commission, the plea of 
the protectionists that we need these high duties for the benefit 
of American labor is a miserable sophistry, a lie that is not 
borne out by any facts. 

It is plain from the quotations that I have been at pains to 
gather that the only protection that an American native-born 
laborer has is the price of the steerage passage from Europe to 
America, and such law as Congress may see fit to pass restrict- 
ing immigration into this country. 

In sharp contrast to the wage of $470 a year for the head of a 
family engaged as an operative in cotton manufacturing— 
according to the World Almanac for 1902—in Massachusetts 
alone there were 324 millionaires, more than three times as 
many as in all the Southern States combined. In the nine 
cotton-growing States of the South that produce the entire raw 
material there were in North Carolina, in 1902, one of these 
nine cotton-growing States, 8 millionaires; in South Carolina, 
5; in Georgia, 5; in Arkansas, 5; Mississippi, 3; Florida, 7; 
Texas, 34; Louisiana, 27—a total of 94. While in Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhede 
Island there were 520. When the number of millions they,own 
is taken into consideration there was nearly a thousand times 
more millions in the New England States than in all the cotton- 
growing States combined. We produce the raw material that 
supplies all the cotton manufacturers of America, and as a re- 
sult of our splendid system of economics in this country, the 
States that produce $1,000,000,000 worth of the raw material 
do not produce a single millionaire among those engaged in 
cotton growing, while in the New England States the millionaire 
manufacturers are numbered by the hundreds. It was reported 
and debated on the floor of the Senate a few days ago—whether 
facetiously or in earnest I was not exactly able to determine— 
that the Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Liprirr, when interro- 
gated, before he became a Senator, before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, as to what he considered a great fortune, 
said three-quarters of a billion. Mr. Liprrrr was then spokes- 
man for the cotton manufacturers of the New England States. 

I presume, as some Senator asked during the debate, any- 
thing under that was a small fortune. It would be quite inter- 
esting if we had one of the mill operatives from the New Eng- 
land States before us and asked him what he would consider a 
reasonable competency for himself and his family while he is 
living on $470 a year. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do, since I have mentioned 
his name; yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I merely wish to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina if the wage paid in his State for this same occupation 
is not in the neighborhood of one-third less than that paid in 
New England, and if the howrs the people work in his State are 
not more than 10 per cent greater for that wage, and if it is 
not true that there is practically no age limit for the children 
employed in the cotton mills in his State? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will reply to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that those we employ in my section of the 
country are native born, and whatever they get goes back to 
an American for the work an American does, and we have not 
used the pauper labor of Europe to displace him. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina if he thinks native-born Americans should be paid 83 


per cent less wages than New England is willing to pay the 
people wko come from abroad? New England pays her native- 
born Americans more than she pays these people from abroad; 
and yet the Senator from South Carolina is boasting that in his 
own State, for more hours of employment, he is satisfied to pay 
66% per cent of the wages New England pays. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When we take into consid- 
eration the number of millionaires there are in the New Eng- 
land section and the number of millionaires we have in our 
section, I do not think the Senator and I will find much to 
argue about. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator from South Carolina 
that I think it is no great credit to the people of his own 
State, with labor only two-thirds the price of the labor in New 
England, if he has not a few millionaires down there. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will say to the Senator in 
reply, that taking the population, the per capita wealth, and 
the difficulties under which we labor through our miserable 
banking currency system, we haye so many commissions to 
pay, by virtue of certain unfortunate conditions to which I 
will not now advert, that we have maintained the integrity and 
the purity of our people and have not opened our doors to the 
foreigner; and have not, except so far as economy required, in- 
stalled labor-saving machinery, and wherever we have done so 
we have appointed a native to operate it. But I wish to say to 
the Senator from Rhode Island that I am not here making a 
plea for my mill owners as against his mill owners, for the 
reason that I rather suspect that a great deal of New England 
capital is down in the South, taking advantage of the poverty 
of the people to help pile up some of those millions in New 
England. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I suspect the Senator from South Carolina 
was very glad to see come there whatever proportion of New 
England capital is invested in those mills. 

I do not desire to carry this discussion further now. As soon 
as the Senator is through I shall take occasion to read the exact 
figures representing the wages that are paid in the New Eng- 
land mills and in the mills of the section of the country which 
the Senator so honorably represents. I only wish to say now, 
if he will allow me, since he says the South has not opened her 
doors to immigration, that if I am not mistaken it was only 
two or three years ago that the Representatives of his own State 
were so anxious to get immigration that the citizens of Charles- 
ton, S. C., formed a committee for the purpose of trying to get 
immigrants there. They found it was an utter failure, how- 
ever, because the immigrants from the foreign countries went to 
the part of the United States where they could get the highest 
wages, and the people of South Carolina were unable to make 
any progress in persuading them to come there, for the simple 
reason that the market for their wages was so much higher in 
other parts of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that we have not gotten the taste of that 
sort of thing out of our mouths yet. We are not accustomed 
to that sort of cattle, and we shipped them back where they 
came from. 

I have submitted these facts for the reason that the conten- 
tion of the protectionists that they desire protection for the pur- 
pose of benefiting American labor is absolutely untrue and not 
borne out by the facts. 

Another element in this question of whether or not the rates of 
duty on cotton are necessary, I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that a few days ago, under the discussion of the metal 
schedule, it was developed that where England had her supply 
of raw material in the form of iron ore and iron-manufacturing 
plants, that the cost of freight from England to the ports of 
America gave a very fair protection to the American manufac- 
turer of like goods. In other words, it was claimed by those 
debating this question that the extra cost of freight from the 
European or the English manufacturing point to the ports just 
about measured the difference in cost of production in America 
and abroad. This, I take it, would be accepted by protectionists 
in reference to practically most of the articles of any appre- 
ciable bulk where the raw material and the manufacturing plant 
are both in foreign countries as well as in this country. In the 
case of cotton, America produces practically 70 per cent of the 
total world’s supply. 

The foreigner is dependent on America for his raw material. 
An English manufacturer buys his cotton in America at the 
yery same price that the American manufacturer buys his. He 
ships that cotton from the interior point where it is purchased 
to the port, pays the local or through freight from the pur- 
chasing point to the port, pays the expense of the purchaser, 
pays the expense of exchange from English money into Ameri- 
can money, pays the compressing, the expense incidental to 
loading aboard the vessel, the ocean freight rate, the ocean in- 
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surance, ships it across the ocean to Europe, there defrays ex- 
penses of unloading and the local freight from the European 
port to the mill wherever ‘situated, converts it into cloth, re- 
ships it through the same channels at practically the same ex- 
pense or greater back to America, and undersells, according to 
the claims of the protectionists, the American manufacturer to 
such an extent that the American manufacturer must have 35 
or 40 per cent duty on the goods, while the American mills are 
located, practically half of them, within calling distance of the 
cotton fields, It makes no difference what argument may be 
used as to the cheapness of ocean freight or the discrimination 
of the railroads in the interior, or what other argument may 
be put up, if it is true that the Englishman can manufacture 
and sell his goods made out of American cotton in America 
cheaper than the American manufacturer can sell them, then 
whenever an American purchases a piece of cotton goods he 
pays the freight from the cotton fields of the South to Europe 
and other incidental expenses attached thereto plus the cost of 
conversion by the European mills plus shipment back here of the 
finished article. No kind of sophistry, no kind of distortion of 
facts or twisting of figures, can disprove that statement. 

In other words, to put it in another form, the protectionists 
say that the American manufacturer can not manufacture cotton 
goods in the cotton fields of America any cheaper than the 
cost of handling the cotton crop from here to Europe, hiring 
European labor to manufacture it, and ship it back to America 
plus the duty. According to this contention of the protection- 
ists it would be economy on the part of the cotton producers 
of America to engage Englishmen to manufacture their goods, 
ship the whole crop abroad, bring it back to America without a 
duty, and sell it at 35 to 40 per cent Jess, now claimed by the 
protectionists. 

These are some of the facts that I would like to lay before 
the Senate. They are facts that can be verified by any student 
who takes the time to study the situation, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, what I have attempted to prove 
is this: Not only have we installed labor-saving devices in 
America for the purpose of eliminating the labor cost, but we 
have installed cheap immigrant labor to take advantage of the 
labor-saving devices to such an extent that the members of the 
Immigration Commission, two of whom are Members of this 
body—the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce]—state that the ma- 
jority of all the operatives in the mills of the North Atlantic 
States are these foreign laborers, If we are going to stand 
fairly and squarely by American labor, we ought to shut the 
doors to the importation of this European influx; and when 
we have installed labor-saving devices which increase the out- 
put, we ought to give the American laborer the benefit of those 
labor-saving devices. 

Buckle says, in his History of Civilization, that the only three 
steps in civilization are wealth, leisure, and learning. If we 
are patriotic Americans and do find some means by which the 
laborer may be in a measure released from toil and become the 
beneficiary of the product of any mechanical device, let us make 
the laborer the beneficiary to the extent of giving him sufficient 
leisure and capital to educate himself to become an American 
citizen. Let us not, as the protectionists are now doing, put 
whatever profits may come from our modern inventions into the 
pockets of the manufacturer. Let the American laborer become 
the beneficiary of this increased production by virtue of his 
operating a labor-saving machine and not install in his place a 
foreigner. 

I say it is high time for us to investigate these questions and 
find out the real facts, which I have tried to do, and which no 
man can controvert. 

Mr. LIPPITT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if he wishes to say something. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina whether he has any information which will enable him 
to state the number of Americans out of employment in New 
England to-day who could be obtained to take the places of the 
foreigners of whom he has spoken? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In reply to that question, I 
will say that I do not think it is necessary; I do not think 
that question touches the point at issue at all. It remains a 
fact that wherever a foreigner supplants an American he must 
live; and while there may not be any Americans out of em- 
ployment in New England, according to the testimony I have 
read here if the American has any employment in the mills 
there he has it upon the plane of the imported, cheap, ignorant 
immigrant; and nobody knows it better than the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 


Hampshire does know better than that. The Senator from 
New Hampshire knows that the ignorant foreigners about whom 
the Senator is talking constitute the very lowest class of labor 
in this country, next to the colored labor of the South. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And the white labor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the white labor of the South as 
well—certainly the mountain labor. 

I will ask the Senator from South Carolina whether he has 
taken the trouble to ascertain how many millions of dollars 
these foreigners have sent back to their homes in the lands from 
which they came, and how many millions of dollars they have 
put in the savings banks of New England during the last year? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: I will state to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that about a year ago I made a speech 
on this floor in which I called attention to the fact—I am not 
sure I am accurate as to the figures, but this is about the pro- 
portion—that the amount of money brought into this country 
for the decade from 1900 to 1910 by foreigners as compared 
with the amount of money sent out by foreigners was about 
as 1 to 10. In other words, the foreigners who came into 
this country in the decade from 1900 to 1910 sent out of this 
country something like a billion dollars—my figures may not 
be exactly accurate—while they have brought into this country 
something over $200,000,000, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; and that billion of dollars was com- 
posed of their surplus earnings, and yet the Senator is talking 
about their being ill treated so far as wages are concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator must remember 
that he knows, and that it is notoriously true, as he can walk 
down the street and see at any time, that the average southern 
European coming into this country lives in a manner in which 
no American would live. Refuse bananas and a few rotten 
oranges constitute almost his entire bill of fare; and in spite of 
his getting but $470 a year he does save enough to send back 
large sums to Europe. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
manner? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The protective system which 
brings him here and supplants American labor with him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, he can go home at any time that he 
gets enough money to pay his passage; and these people have 
an abundance of it. They have an abundance of it in the savings 
banks of New England—mnillions and millions of dollars. When 
the Greek war broke out there was no trouble about hundreds 
of these people drawing money from the savings banks and 
going back to Greece to fight the battles of their country; and 
the same thing is true of Italy. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from New 
Hampshire will not gainsay the fact that when they went back 
their places were taken by others of the same kind of stuff, 
and the Americans did not supplant them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Most of them who were not killed are 
back now, occupying the same places they formerly held. They 
were glad to come back and accept the wages that are given in 
New England. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
when they came back, too. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They found employment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Lirprrrl has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator from Rhode 
Island, then, permit me to make a further observation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Rhode Island yielded 
to me; and, as I have accomplished my purpose, I will sur- 
render the floor to him. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to state, in 
conclusion, as I yielded to the Senator, though I do not make 
that an excuse for asking his indulgence, that I just happened 
to pick up this afternoon a paper in which it was stated that 
the influx of immigrants into this country during the past six 
months has exceeded any influx since 1907, which was the 
record-breaking year. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I confess I have listened with 
so much astonishment to the remarks of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], in what I fancy, more from the tone in 
which he made his remarks than from any figures he presented, 
was meant to be an arraignment of New England's customs, 
that I searcely know how to answer him. 

If the arraignment had come from almost any other source 
on this floor, I might think it was due to a lack of knowledge 
of the relative conditions as between South Carolina and New 
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Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. But 
when the Senator from South Carolina stands in his place here 
and gives a list of the wages paid in the cotton mills of New 
England as though they were low wages, when he gives sta- 
tistics after statistics about the wages that are paid to the 
different classes of employees in the cotton mills of New 
England and criticises the nationality of the people to whom 
those wages are paid, although in his own State the wages that 
are paid in the same industry do not exceed 66% per cent of 
what New England is paying, and although those wages are 
paid, not for the 54 or 56 hours weekly that prevail in New 
England, but for hours of labor per week that run from 60 to 
66, and although those wages are paid, not to young people 
“whose age for employment must exceed 14 years as in New 
England, but to children whose age for employment is practi- 
cally without limit, where children 10, 11, or 12 years of age are 
employed for 60 hours a week, longer hours than a grown man 
‘is employed in New England cotton mills, I scarcely know how 
to answer such a charge. 

Nevertheless, I shall take occasion to answer the Senator in 
the only way in which an answer is irrefutable. I will quote 
from the census report of 1905. I am reading from the com- 
pendium, I think, of that census, on page 24, which gives, in the 
first place, the average weekly earnings of all wage earners in 
the cotton mills of New England and of the Southern States, 

Fer cotton yarns the average of all the wage earners for 
New England is $6.98 a week, almost $7. For the Southern 
States it is $3.95, not quite $4. Seven dollars in New England 
and $4 in the State of South Carolina as an average of all the 
workers in the mills. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. My attention was distracted 
for just a minute. From what is the Senator quoting? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am quoting from the Census of Manufac- 
tures of 1905, which are the last figures on this subject that 
have been collated, as I understand it. Now let us go on. 

Men 16 years and over in the Northern States, $8.22. In 
the Southern States, including South Carolina, $512. Some 
$3 a week more is paid in the Northern States than is paid in 
South Carolina, and the Senator from that State says that the 
wages in New England are not as high as they should be. 

Well, Mr. President, I am not going to deny that it would 
not be an advantage to the whole country if the wages of labor 
perhaps were higher, but I shall have something to say in a 
few minutes, after I have put these statistics in the RECORD, 
in regard to one of the reasons why wages in the cotton industry 
in New England and in the woolen industry of New England 
are not higher. 

Women 16 years and over in New England, $5.88; in the 
South, $3.76. 

Children under 16 years, $4 in New England and $2.54 in the 
Southern States, for 10 per cent more hours than any man 
works in any cotton mill in any New England State. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator to read 
that statement once more. Is it that the average pay of women 
over 16 years of age is only three dollars and something a week? 

Mr. LIPPITT. No; children under 16 years of age. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought the Senator said over 16, 
and I was sure that was incorrect. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If I did so I read it wrong. I should have 
said children under 16 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I may have misunderstood the 
Senator. i 

Mr. LIPPITT. I did give what the women 16 years and over 
earned. It is $3.76 in the Southern as against $5.86 in the 
Northern States. That is the average. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Over 16 years of age? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Women 16 and over. Of course, the Senator 
understands that a woman of 16 is a child; at least she is in 
the North. I read the official figures. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood the Senator correctly 
as stating that the pay in the factories of women 16 years and 
over is less than $4 a week? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Three dollars and seventy-six cents in the 
Southern States, according to the census report of 1905. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My reason for interrupting the 
Senator is that I am sufficiently familiar with the facts in my 
own State to know that that is utterly incorrect. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the average. I should like to state 
that the same thing happens very often in quoting the average 
price paid for men in the woolen mills or the cotton mills of 
this country. It is not what is paid a man or a woman, but it 
is the average price, taking in all the number who may be em- 
ployed, and whether it be for short or long hours. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Rhode Island will 
permit me, very probably both in the North and the South those 


ie have been increased. These are statistics seven years 
0 

Mr. LIPPITT. I win say further that I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Georgia that these figures do not repre- 
sent the wages that are paid to-day in his State or in any 
other Southern State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or in New England. 

Mr. LIPPITT. They have been advanced since that date; 
and also the figures the Senator from South Carolina has been 
reading in the same way do not represent the present wages in 
New England. They also have been advanced, and they have 
been advanced a larger amount than the wages in the South, if 
I understand it correctly, for this reason: When you advance 
wages 10 per cent and the wage is $7 a week, you advance the 
wage 70 cents a week; but when you advance wages 10 per cent 
and the wage is $5 a week, you advance it 50 cents a week. 
Those are the-two conditions which prevail in the South and 
the North. 

Now, let me go on. I have gone so far, I think, as to give 
the average wages which are paid on cotton yarns between the 
two sections, the New England States and the Southern States. 

Now, let me put into the Record the average wages that are 
paid in converting plain cloths for printing and for converting 
purposes in the two sections. The average on this product of 
all wage earners in New England was $7.62; in the Southe»n 
States $4.16, $3.46 more in New England than was paid in the 
South. For men 16 years and over, $8.52 in the North, $5.14 in 
the South. 

Women, 16 years and over, $7.23 in New England and $3.77 
in the States of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama—$7.23 
and $3.77, a difference of $3.46—practically 50 per cent more in 
the New England States than in the South. 

Mr. LODGE. For all laborers? 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is the average for women 16 years and 
over. 

Mr. LODGE. In all the mills? 

Mr. LIPPITT. In the cotton mills only. All the figures that 
I have given are the figures for the cotton industry of the two 
sections. 

Children under 16 years, $4.45 as against $2.73. 

A little farther down is given the per cent of distribution 
between the number of children employed. I am not going to 
read all these figures. There is almost a half a page of them. 
I have read the representative ones, and anyone interested fur- 
ther can find ample verification of what I am saying among 
the other figures here. 

Per cent of distribution of children earning less than $3. 

Children under 16 years of age who earned less than $3 in 
New England, 12.1 per cent; in the South, 66.9 per cent—that 
is, making yarns. 

On printing cloth, in New England, 15.4 per cent; in the 
South, 58.8 per cent. In the South from 58 to 66 per cent of the 
children employed earn only $3 per week as against 12 to 15 
per cent in New England. Yet the Senator from South Caro- 
lina confines his criticisms to New England. 

Now, here is some comment that is made by the Census De- 
partment. It is also to be found on page 24: 

The average weekly earnings of the men in the 11 establishments 
selected to represent the production of cotton yarns in New England 
amounted to 58.22. or $3.10 more than the average for the men em- 
ployed in the 45 selected establishments manufacturing the same prod- 
ucts in the Southern States. In the case of women the average weekly 
earnings in the same establishments in New England were $5.88, or 
$2.12 more than the average for operatives of this class in the selected 
mills of the South. The children employed in the northern mills earned 
on an ave! 4.60 a „ which was $2.06 more than the average 
earnings of the children in the southern mills shown in the table. 

Mr. President, that is a statement of the facts in regard to 
those two sections, not as I have drawn it out of-my imagina- 
tion, not as the selected figures of some writer whose purpose 
in writing I do not know, but the official figures of the Census 
Bureau taken under similar conditions in the two sections. 

If the Senator from South Carolina in his remarkable ar- 
raignment of New England wages thinks that the industry 
there is carried on under conditions that are not in accordance 
with American institutions, I would like to ask him what he 
thinks the men who for the last 20 years have built up and 
maintained that industry in New England had to contend with 
when they found in the market place the cloths made in the 
southern mills at wages $3 a week less than they had to pay 
and being sold at prices that the employers of the high-priced 
labor of New England had to compete with? 

It may be that the industry there is not carried on under as 
creditable conditions as it might be. I never yet have seen an 
industry in which improvement could not be made, and I do 
not claim that improvement can not be made in the way this 
industry and the other manufacturing industries are carried 
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on in my own section of this country. But I do say that con- 
sidering the competition of the low wages with which New 
England has struggled for the lust 20 years it is a remarkable 
tribute to the skill, the efficiency, hard labor, and hard thought 
of the managers of these New England factories that to-day 
‘there are 18,000,000 spindles still running in what are called 
the New England States as compared with 12,000,000 spindles 
that have been established in the South. 

I for one do not object to the establishment of these indus- 
tries in the South. I am glad to see them established there, 
and I would not have for a minute brought up this comparison 
between the Carolinas and my own section of the country if the 
unfounded charge had not just been made by the Senator from 
South Carolina as to the way the industries of New England 
were carried on. I believe that the effect of these manufactur- 
ing industries in the South is going to be an enormous help to 
our entire Nation. I know that they are progressing in a re- 
markable way; that starting with a crude form of manufactur- 
ing output, they are going up into the higher and more per- 
fected forms of it. 

I have no doubt that as time goes on the humane conditions 
that exist in New England will be established in the cotton mills 
of the South. I have no doubt that in the not distant future 
the Carolinas and Georgia will establish laws limiting the age 
of employment of women and children to what in the North is 
already considered reasonable. I see the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Smita] smile. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have already adopted a child- 
labor law, 

Mr. LIPPITT. It was only three weeks ago that the Legis- 
lature of Georgia failed to adopt—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have already adopted a law lim- 
iting child labor to 14 years. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But it is true. I had the pleasure 
of addressing the legislature on it myself when they adopted 
it, and we have adopted some laws limiting the ages of those 
who work. I concede that we have not gone as far as I would 
be willing to go. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator 
from Georgia are entirely in line with what I was prophesying 
would be the case and what I expect will be the case as this 
industry progresses in that region. I do not for one minute 
claim that the people of the section the Senator from Georgia 
represents and the section that I represent differ in humanity, 
but I do claim that the great pioneers in that class of legisla- 
tion have been the New England States. 

If what the Senator from Georgia says is correct about his 
State having adopted a law limiting the employment of children 
to 14 years, I am very glad to know it. I can only say that 
only three weeks ago I read in one of the New York papers a 
statement that a law to that effect had been passed by the 
house of representatives of his State, but that the senate had 
refused to pass it and it was not put upon the statute book on 
that account; and even at that the law proposed only limited 
the employment to 13 years and not 14, as it is in New Eng- 
land. I accept the correction of the Senator from Georgia 
and I have no doubt that what he says about it is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There was an exception in the case 
of indigent women. The proposition was to strike out that ex- 
ception, but the limitation was passed about four or five years 
ago. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator, did not that 
limit the employment of children to 12 years of age? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; 13 or 14, I do not remember 
which. There was a limitation in the case of indigent women 
or widowed mothers, and we were unwilling to strike out that 
limitation. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am sure if a proper law has not been passed 
it will not be many years before it will be. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to state that in 
Virginia we have had a law for three or four years limiting 
child labor to 14 years, and it is rigidly enforced by a strong 
force of factory inspectors. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am very glad to know that Virginia has 
followed the precedent set by Massachusetts, and really Massa- 
chusetts should be given the credit for it, for Massachusetts has 
been the pioneer in all that class of legislation. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have said enough to show that 
the arraignment by the Senator from South Carolina is certainly 
not altogether well founded. j 

He has criticized Massachusetts. I am not a resident of that 
great Commonwealth, but I am her near neighbor and ardent 
admirer and will say to the Senator that sbe stands to-day as 


she always has stood, behind her rock-bound coast, the central 
figure of that matchless New England country. 

She has been the pioneer in humane labor legislation. She 
has gathered into her hospitable arms the industrially op- 
pressed of every nation. She has weleomed them, educated 
them, assimilated them, and shared with them her heritage of 
freedom. First the Irish came, fleeing from famine in their own 
country. At first they were ridiculed for their uncouth ways 
and grotesque costumes, but to-day they are foremost in her 
councils, Then came the French-Canadians. “Birds of pas- 
sage,” they were called because they sent home their surplus 
pay and sometimes went back themselves. To-day they stand 
among the sturdy yeomanry of New England. The governor of 
my own State is one of them, a man whose patriotism is as 
broad and generous as any American, regardless of what 
parentage he sprung from, and whose popularity has given him 
the honor of being elected more times to that office than any 
man in the history of the State, I think, certainly of recent 
years. Then came the Portuguese and the Italian and now the 
Polander and the Greek. 

They came there not as the slave comes, in shackles and in 
tears, but gladly, with smiling lips and laughing eyes, and they 
sent back their letters to their relatives and friends and neigh- 
bors, who, in response to these white-winged messages of hope, 
traveled over thousands of niiles of land and sea to share in 
the prosperity of Massachusetts. 

There are 140,000,000 cotton spindles in the world to-day, 
scattered in almost every part of the globe; but these people 
who want to improve their condition do not go to the mills of 
China or Japan or India or Cexlon. They do not look for work 
in Italy or France or Germany or Belgium or Russia. They do 
not knock at the mill doors of England’s 60,000,000 spindles. 
They do not go to the Carolinas or to Georgia, but they do come 
to help run the 18,000,000 spindles of New England, because 
there is not on this globe to-day, nor was there yesterday nor 
was there on any yesterday since that far-off day when the 
departure of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden made the 
wearing of clothes necessary, a single spot where the men and 
women engaged in the textile industry receive now or ever did 
receive as high wages for such short hours of labor and under 
such humane conditions of employment as they do in Massachu- 
setts and her sister New England States. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to make just one observation. The Senator from Rhode Island 
has been at pains to show the difference between the wages 
paid in the South and in the New England States. The Sena- 
tor, of course, is entirely familiar with the difference in the 
conditions that exist in the South as compared with those 
which have existed in the New England States, and the differ- 
ence between an old-established industry and a new one. 

The Senator called attention to the difference between the 
wages of children employed in the Southern States and in the 
New England States. The Senator will not forget, nor will the 
Senate forget, that the conditions in that section of the coun- 
tr; were such that even children of tender age not only had to 
work in a factory to support life, but they had to work in the 
fields as well. They were compelled to do this, not only by 
the exigencies of a terrible war, but by the horrible imposition 
placed upon them as an agricultural country having to pay the 
burdens of a protective tariff without any return whatever. We 
had no remedy. We had to buy from you, and all our earnings 
went to you. ‘Therefore, you could establish your plants, and 
you could exact from us a stipend that you were not entitled 
to. We have not yet reached the point of installing all labor- 
saving machinery in order to supplant American industry, but 
whenever we did put in labor-saving machinery we employed 
native-born Americans to attend it. When we shall have got- 
ten through the initial expense of installing our factories, we 
will gradually rise to a point, I hope, where the manufacturing 
will be done in the South. 

I ask the consent of the Senate to have the following read in 
answer to the argument of the Senator from Rhode Island 
for humane treatment of the operatives in the mills in Massa- 
chusetts and in that section of the country. It comes from a 
New York paper of repute, and I would be glad to have just 
that short article read. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What is the paper? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Collier’s Weekly. I should 
like to have the article read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the article, 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, my attention was momentarily 
diverted. Does this refer to some particular concern? 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It does not; it merely has 
reference to the manufacturing interest there. It refers to 
Lawrence, Mass., where the strike occurred. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
article, which is as follows: 

[From Colller’s Weekly.] 
A PORTRAIT OF PROTECTION. 

The words quoted below are taken from a description of Lawrence, 

Mass., written at the time of the textile strike there a little over a 


year ago: 

THE OWNERS. 

The stock is closely held by 
about 600 stockholders. A few 
stockholders who are still living 
bought into the company at a 
when the stock was 


THE WORKERS. 

As I went among the tenements 
of Lawrence I was struck by the 
extraordinary absence of old men 
and old women. Very few of them, 
indeed, are brought from Europe. 
The mills want only strength and 
health, and when they have milked 
the cream of Page from human- 


ity the remain goes to the scrap 
hea Toe 


„ * * Among them are some 
of the finest peonio in New Eng- 

e in Boston, and 
vay The result was that the 
wife also had to into the mills, 
followed by one after another 
as fast as they arrived at the legal 
his meant living in dark 


gland. sag. y 
cases of actual and immediate 


“all works.” I know as a starvation such as were reported 
fact t there are no le in“ in certain 8 but it is an 
buted undoubted fact that there is an 


the country who have con 
ly to- the education 

and uplift of southern to 
missions in Hawaii, and many 
other good causes than these men 
of Boston. But about conditions 
in the dark alleys of Lawrence, 
where their own money comes 
from, apparently they know very 
little, nor do they want to know. 
Herc, indeed, is 
fact. 
printed in la = 
Not a single large stockho 


appalling amount of underfeeding. 
I asked the ages of mney young 
people I met, and th ooked— 
and they were—stunted, not fully 

developed. * * + 
Thousands also in this city, 
which froguenty suffers from over- 
roduction of cloth, go underclad. 
the crowds of strikers in the 
streets on those bitter March morn- 
the number I saw without 
overcoats and evidently too thinly 
clad was very great. And in their 
homes, wherever I went, the tend- 
ency was to crowd into the 
kitchen and save coal by keeping 

oy. one room warm. 
he result of at tais 2 high 


ider 


rence. Not one. * 

A textile working town is not a 
pleusant place to live in—d 
wooden buildings, dirty streets, un- 


lovely looking ple, cheap death rate. m diseases 
in the store B a no 3 resulting from exposure and poor 
ciety. So the owners live in Bos- sani conditions, like neu. 


tary s 

Gis E an appalling rate (100 per 
e at an ap g rate T 
1, PR tho t of the Psi 
3 burials Lawrence in 
91 higher rate in proportion 
to the ulation 

New Yor 


N 1 at r 
y—and among people 
where pauper burial is a 1 5 
to the family that sur- 
vives. 
* American workmen with Amer- 
ican stan have disapeared 
from the textile industry, and 
eyen the solid English and Scotch 
workers are now flying before the 
immigrants from southern Euro 
who can, or will attempt to, exist 
on lower wages. 
The result of this condition has 
been that Lawrence for years 
been governed by saloon keepers, 
dive owners, and petty grafters. 


ton and elsewhere. Not oniy this, 
but there is only one of the im- 

rtant mill managers who lives 
5 Lawrence. The others live in 
the beautiful, peaceful town of 
Andover or elsewhere out of the 
city. Not only this, but many of 
the well-to-do citizens of the 
town—the merchants, the bankers, 
even some of the mili foremen and 
overseers—have moved out of the 
ay of Lawrence and are residents 
and voters in Andover or Methuen 
or elsewhere. Drive out from Law- 
rence in almost any direction and 

u will see the fine homes of 

V 
ou very people 
ve deserted Lawrence, where 
all thelr property interests are lo- 
cated, excoriating the corrupt po- 
litical conditions of the city. 


Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arizona kindly yield to me for one moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do so very cheerfully. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in the near future I shall 
discuss this question at considerable length. I only wish now 
to say that the death rate in Lawrence, Mass., is much lower 
than the death rate of the District of Columbia. I want also 
to say that the average death rate from tuberculosis in the 
great textile manufacturing cities of New England is less than 
the average death rate of the New England States, including 
the country towns. So such statements as have been read, 
which have been written for a purpose, are not correct. 

I thank the Senator from Arizona for his courtesy. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a very 
few moments, and I address the Senate at this time because 
the able and illuminating speech of the Senator from South 


Carolina [Mr. Surrn] seems to make the remarks which I have 
now to deliver particularly appropriate. I wish further to say 
that if, during the delivery of my remarks, it should occur to 
any Senator that my line of reasoning is incorrect or that my 
historical references are inaccurate, I shall very cheerfuliy 
welcome interruptions, for no one is more desirous of being 
eorrect and having inconsistencies and inaccuracies, if any 
there be, pointed out than am I. So I premise my remarks 
by saying that I shall be pleased to have any interruptions made 
which any Senator may see fit to make. 

Mr. President, a local newspaper, the Evening Star, if L 
remember correctly, once said that “The high-tariff speech a 
Senator makes lives after him, but the low-tariff speech he 
makes is oft interred with his bones.” There is a vast deal of 
history summed up in that paraphrase, but I doubt if it contains 
much of prophecy. 

The opponents of the pending tariff bill seem to predicate their 
gravest objections to it, and appear to base their most serious 
epposition to it, upon the ground that in drafting the bill 
the Democratic Members of the Senate and House did not afford 
the highly protected industries of the country an opportunity 
to thwart the will of the people, deprive them of the fruits of 
their justly earned victory in the recent election, allow these 
highly protected industries further to exploit the people, and 
continue to fatten on unearned increments. In other words. 
the chief ground of objection which the Republican minority 
present to this bill is that this minority were not allowed to 
write the bill. The Republican minority—and I say nothing 
with disrespect or unfriendliness—has filled the eircumambient 
atmosphere with lugubrious jeremiads—with mournful, doleful 
complaints—because the Democratic majority did not violate 
its pledged word to the American people and hand over to this 
Republican minority the great duty of writing this bill. The 
Democrats in Congress were commissioned by the American 
people at the last election to perform this function pf revising 
the tariff downward, and it would have been the part of political 
ees for the Democrats of the Senate to haye evaded the 
ssue. 

To some persons tariffs seem to be insoluble mysteries, ab- 
struse cryptograms, and it is my opinion that some of our tariff 
barons and their apologists have adopted a policy of mystifying 
the tariff question by mnddying and darkening the situation as 
much as possible to shut out the light. 

Jenn Baptiste Colbert defines a tariff to bé “an art of taxation 
which consists in so plucking the goose as to obtain the largest 
amount of feathers with the least possible amount of squawk- 

g? 

A tariff may be imposed solely for and with reference to the 
production of revenue (called a revenue tariff or a tariff for 
revenue), or for the artificial fostering of home industries (a 
protective tariff), or as a means of coercing foreign Governments, 
as in the case of retaliatory tariffs intended to compel the grant 
of reciprocity privileges. In United States history the most im- 
portant tariffs are: The high protective tariff of 1828, called by 
its opponents “ the tariff of abominations,” which led to the nul- 
lification movement; the tariff of 1833, Known as the “ compro- 
mise tariff,“ introduced as a compromise measure by Henry 
Clay, which provided for a gradual reduction in the duties year 
by year until 1842, when they should stand at 20 per cent as a 
horizontal rate; the Walker tariff of 1846, framed by Robert J. 
Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury, which modified the 
protective duties and grouped articles into various schedules at 
different rates, all of the articles in each paying the same rate; 
the Morrill tariff, introduced by Justin S. Morrill, which in- 
creased the duties on iron and wool, substituted specific duties 
for ad valorem duties, and in general fixed rates somewhat 
above those of 1846. Since the Morrill tariff a high protective 
tariff has been maintained most of the time. The McKinley Act 
of 1890 raised duties to a high point. The Wilson Act of 1894 
was a miserable pretense and the act was denounced as a piece 
of “party perfidy and national dishonor,” although it lowered 
duties in many lines, and the suspicion has been created (un- 
founded, of course) that some of the antagonism displayed by 
the Republican minority against the pending bill arises from 
the chagrin and disappointment experienced by the minority 
over the fact that the Democratic majority has not repeated the 
performance exhibited with reference to the Wilson bill. The 
Dingley Act of 1897 in general increased duties, and finally 
came the act of August 5, 1909, known as the Payne-Aldrich law, 
whose indefensibly high rates of duty hurled the Republican 
Party from the lofty eminence upon which a succession of 
dazzling victories had placed it to the lowest depths of political 
disaster. 

The subject of revenue was a vexatious one in the time of the 
United Colonies and of the United States under the Articles of 
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Confederation. Until 1789 the various States controlled the impo- 
sition of customs duties. Each State that had a seaport applied 
its own tariffs and no two tariff schedules were alike. Protec- 
tion was begun in the first tariff act whose object, said its pre- 
amble, inter alia was “the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures.” 

The tariff bill of 1789 was the first matter debated in the 
Committee of the Whole in the first House of Representatives. 
James Madison, who introduced the subject, was then in the 
early maturity of a life of much usefulness. His wisdom as a 
counselor, and his superiority as a draftsman of laws and con- 
stitutions were everywhere recognized. He said, among other 
things, in his speech of April 8, 1789, “A national revenue must 
be obtained, but the system must be such an one that while it 
secures the object of revenue it shall not be oppressive to our 
constituents,” and he urged the collection of this national 
revenue without oppression upon the people. The next day the 
general discussion began and Mr. Fitzsimmons, of Pennsylvania, 
whose father-in-law, Robert Meade, was at that time the richest 
man in Philadelphia, stated that he extended his views further 
than the other speakers, and among other observations, he 
stated that the duties should be calculated to encourage the 
protection of our infant manufactures. Here we see a line of 
division drawn by a Pennsylvania hand. Madison had proposed 
reyenne as the chief object, and Fitzsimmons, the Pennsyl- 
yanian, suggested protection as the chief object. So the tariff 
bill of 1789 was approved on July 4. One of its objects, I re- 
peat, according to the preamble, was the “ protection of infant 
industries.” Inasmuch as many of these industries have been 
protected ever since that date it would seem, as was well said 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] in their recent speeches in the 
Senate, that these infants by this time should be old enough to 
wean. Suckling calves, however, never wean themselves; when 
you attempt to wean a suckling calf it bellows, and the longer 
its weaning is postponed and the larger it grows, the louder it 
will bellow, and thus these protected industries are to-day, just 
as they were on July 4, 1789, an “infant mewling and puking in 
the nurse’s arms” and still bellowing lustily for protection. 

During the past six months, however, it has frequently been 
stated that a number of highly protected industries were not 
especially complaining at this time over the fact that they are 
no longer to have special favors in the way of tariff bounties. 
If they have ceased complaining it is probably because they are 
similar to Joseph Addison’s valetudinarian, who continued to 
complain that he was dying of starvation until he became so 
corpulent and healthy that he was shamed into silence. 

We have all read history, and we remember the description 
of the system in vogue in England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, where the Government exchanged earl- 
doms, dukedoms, and estates for votes. We have read with 
shocking amazement of the avarice of the Duke of Marlborough, 
who for gold and power, without scruple and without shame, 
betrayed both the exiled and the reigning monarch. We have 
read of the sordid rapacity of Seymour, Leeds, and Sir John 
Trevor, but their raids upon the earnings and revenues of the 
people were tame and prosaic when compared with the spolia- 
tions committed by some of the tariff laws in United States 
history. 

Some tariff beneficiaries pretend and profess to look upon the 
protective system with veneration, and resent any suggestion of 
tariff reduction with simulated indignation and affected alarm. 
Year in and year out, campaign after campaign, they have held 
out the delusive hope that if the yoters will sustain a protective 
tariff system every person would eventually reach the goal of 
unlimited prosperity; but there is no parallel in American his- 
tory where promises have been so prolific but so barren of per- 
formance. 

The early history of the United States conclusively shows that 
all, or nearly all, of the public men of the various political par- 
ties looked upon the protective system as temporary only and 
never contemplated that the protective tariff would remain a 
permanent system in this Government. 

In 1833 Henry Clay said: 


Give time, cease agitation for nine years, and the manufactories in 
every branch will sustain themselves against foreign competition. 


In 1840 he said: 


No one in the commencement of the protective policy every supposed 
that it was to be perpetual. We hoped and believed temporary protec- 
tion extended to our infant manufactories would bring them up to enable 
them to withstand competition with those of Burope. If ve 
pouc should cease in 1842 it would have existed 26 years from 1816, 

8 years from 1824—quite as long as at either of these periods its 
friends supposed might be necessary. 


Mr. Vice President Dallas, in casting the deciding yote upon 
the tariff act of 1846, explaining his yote, said: 


taxation has prevailed 

ht to be remembered 
the tax power was o: 
ving been to foster 


In 1864, referring to the tariff bill then under discussion, Sena- 
tor Morrill, of Vermont, said: 

This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we 
must give it our support. 

In 1890 Secretary of Agriculture Rusk, in the Harrison Cabi- 
net, speaking in reference to the sale of agricultural machinery 
to foreign farmers and wheat growers at less money than they 
are sold to the American farmer, said: 

This will not do, and I need not offer any argument to prove the 
weight of the truth of the assertion. The first thing the farmer will do 
when he is acquainted with the facts will be to make a howl against 
the trusts and protection that does not protect. 

Senator Edmunds said: 

In the main, all these taxes come out of the consumer. 

In 1899 Gov. Mount, of Indiana, said to the Republicans: 

Remove the protection from the articles controlled by the trusts, 
thereby permi open competition, and see how quickly these trusts 
will come to their senses. 

Horace Greeley, in his Political Economy, says: 


Whoever will consult Alexander Hamilton's report on manufactures, 
the writings of Matthew Carey, Hezekiah Niles, and others, with the 
hes of Henry Clay, Thomas Newton, James Todd, Walter Forward, 
Roland C. Mallary, and other forensic champions of protection with the 


messages of our earliest Presidents—Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 


Madison, Monroe, and Jackson—and the panga of Govs. Simon Sny- 
der, Georgs Clinton, Daniel D, Tompkins, De Witt Clinton, and others 
can not fail to note that they champion not the maintenance but the 
creation of home manufactures. When transportation was expensive, 
money high, markets local, manufacturers were given temporary protec- 
tion to offset these conditions, but at no time was the measure consid- 
ered permanent and to be indefinitely extended for the benefit of well- 
developed industries. 

Starting with premises of which there may be no dispute, we 
have only to be careful of our steps to reach a conclusion of 
which we may be absolutely certain, and we may test problems 
by analyzing, separating, and combining them. 

Every political truth must of necessity be a moral truth. He 
would be a bold man who would say that a protective tariff— 
which taxes the many for the enrichment of the few—is a 
moral truth; yet if such a protective tariff is not a moral truth, 
it is not a political truth. 

Every person is by intuition a fairly good political economist, 
especially as it relates to his ewn income, and it does not require 
familiarity with calculus or the Euclid for a man to ascertain 
whether he is growing richer or growing poorer. Every house- 
wife knows that she does not grow richer when she is required 
to pay $1.92 for $1 worth of sugar, as she is required to do 
under the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. The farmers of the Nation 
are quite accurate reasoners, and it does not require a labored 
speech or the services of an analyst to convince the farmer that 
he is not growing richer by being required to pay $120 for $100 
worth of farm implements. 

It has been stated in the Senate that “the proposed tariff 
bill bears the birthmark of ill will against the American 
farmer.” Consider, for instance, sewing machines. 1 presume 
that in nearly every farmhouse of this Nation there will be 
found a sewing machine. Under the Payne-Aldrich bill when 
the farmer purchased $100 worth of sewing machine he re- 
ceived $70 worth of sewing machine and $30 worth of protec- 
tion. Under the pending bill when the farmer pays $100 on 
sewing machines he receives $100 worth of sewing machine. 
Is this an evidence of ill will? Under the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
when the farmer paid $100 on agricultural drills, mowers, horse- 
rakes, and so forth, he received $85 worth of agricultural drills, 
mowers, horserakes, and so forth, and $15 worth of protection. 
Under the pending bill it is proposed that when an American 
farmer pays $100 for agricultural implements he will receive 
$100 worth of implements. Is this an evidence of ill will? The 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], during the 
course of his able speech in the Senate on August 13, said: 


Last summer, I think it was, the gentleman who was conducting Mr. 
Taft's ee poner issued a statement to the people of the country in 
which he showed the total amount of tariff revenue received at the cus- 
tomhouses of the Nation. I do not just recall the figures. It seems to 


me it was t ,000,000, which, divided by the accepted popula- 
tion of the country, left 5 like $7 or $8 to each individual; 
and he closed that statement th the : Is there any 


patriotic citizen who would object to contribu 
a r toward the unparalleled prosperity of the United States?” 

iy paggeney 2 Progressive, and Democrat ridiculed 
the idea that a man in day and age could force upon the American 


Seren or eight dollars 
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people a belief that the only tax they bore by reason of a protective 
tariff! was the tax paid at the customhouses. His statement was at- 
tacked from one end of this country to the other, and especially by our 
Democratie friends, and justly attacked. It was, sir, almost an insult 
to the intelligence of the American people to try to make an American 
citizen to-day believe that his only contribution under the protective 
tariff upon competitive articles, and they must be competitive if they 
es protected, is the little paltry sum that is collected at the custom- 
oOUuses, 

Four years ago, I think it was, sitting here in my seat, I listened 
to an argument from the lips of the senior Senator from Georgia 
IMr. Bacon], in which he went on and gave the figures to show the 
yast sum that private individuals and corporations collected from the 
peonpi through a protective tariff as against the small sum tbat the 
sovernment received from the protective tariff at the customhouses. 


Without further taxing the patience of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may here insert a table which I have 
prepared showing a list of some articles used on farms, with 
the rate of duty under the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill and the 
rate of duty under the proposed law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tariff tax 
Tariff tax | on each 


eac! 
$100 worth 
Name of article. $100 worth under 
pending | Aldrich 
bill. b 

BIGGS orn AE acebiias cuddtrnadins TAF $15 
a AA 0; adetne Sete dees shauase E ch ee ven ceean etl tos 15 
CCC AWA O AS NS O TT AR 15 
A 15 
Agricuitural drills. . 15 
o wers 15 
Horserakes. . 15 
Cultivators.. 15 
Thrashing machines.. 3 15 
// AAA TS SENARES GY, 9 15 
Pickets 10 
Palings 10 
Staves....... 10 
Heading boits 20 
Stave bolts 20 
Last blocks... 20 
Wagon blocks 20 
Oar blocks 20 
Heading blocks.. 20 
Sewing machines 3 
Typewriters 30 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator believe the 
duty that is imposed upon sewing machines is added to the 
retail price that the consumer pays for a sewing machine? 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe the user—the consumer—pays the 
tax. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I should like to ask the Senator how it 
could possibly be, when a $65 sewing machine is sold to the 
people of his State never costs more than $11.72 to make in this 
country? It would be impossible for 30 per cent duty on a sew- 
ing machine, if it did not cost any more in the foreign country 
than it did here, or if it cost as much, to amount to more than 
$3.30, and with the $11.72 and the $3.30 added it could not pos- 
sibly cost, landed in this country, more than $15. Yet the Sen- 
ator knows that those same sewing machines sell to the people 
of his State for $65. It is not the tariff that makes the dif- 
ference; it is the expensive way of distributing goods in this 
country. 

I want to say very frankly to the Senator that the only rea- 
son I advocate a duty npon sewing machines is to compel the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., which controls the great bulk of the 
sewing machines manufactured in this country, to make them 
in this country. It is not to protect the company. It is not be- 
cause of the fact that the ultimate consumer is going to buy his 
machine for a cent less or pay a cent more. But with a product 
of that kind and a great company like the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., if we had free entry of sewing machines to-day, I 
have not the least doubt but that they would increase their 
plants in Seotland and in France and in different foreign coun- 
tries and make sewing machines there for the American trade. 

It is for that reason that I believe in a protection on sewing 
machines—to compel that company and similar companies that 
control the production of that class of goods to make them in 
this country and give employment to American workmen, rather 
than employment to foreign labor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Arizona yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; I yield. j 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In answer to the criticism of 
the Senator from Utah with reference to the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., I wish to say that I feel that I know something 
of the situation. He says: “Compel the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. to manufacture in this country.” The Singer Sewing 


Machine Co. do manufacture in this country very, very ex- 
tensively. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They have a plant at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., in which I passed a good part of my life, in which 
they employ over 7,000 hands. For many years it has been 
told us in Elizabeth, in each campaign, by the owners or their 
agents—I have stumped under the shadows of their factories 
hundreds of times—that the high tariff was necessary in order 
to pay the wage to the laboring men. The fact is that within 
the past six months, since we have had under consideration 
the Democratic tariff bill which proposes to put sewing ma- 
chines on the free list, the Singer Sewing Machine Co., instead 
of carrying their shops to Germany or to Scotland to manu- 
facture, as has been threatened by many other concerns; or, as 
the Senator now says they will do, to Scotland, have laid out 
plaus for an addition costmg over $1,000,000 and for the employ- 
ment of over 5,000 men in that immediate vicinity. This has 
been done with the full knowledge of the fact that the Dill 
making sewing machines free of duty was about to be passed. 

This I know: They have appealed to the common council of 
the city of Elizabeth for the privilege of closing some streets 
in order that they may make further and greater extensions. 
I cite this as one of the notable examples—not like the Sharp- 
les Separator Co., of Pennsylvania, who, it is said, are going 
to Germany. This concern is going to stay. Its profits un- 
doubtedly will be curtailed; but there is a rich field yet for the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly must have misunder- 
stood what I said, or he would not have made that statement 
in answer to what I did say. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I understood the Senator to 
oie that they would manufacture in Scotland. Did he not say 
that? 

1580 SMOOT. They are manufacturing in Scotland, as I 
stated. . 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Of course they are, 

Mr. SMOOT. And they are manufacturing their machines - 
in France now, and I understand they are going to manufac- 
ture them in Russia. 

Mr. MARTINBE of New Jersey. I do not know about Russia. 

Mr. SMOOT. So I understand. I understand, also, that they 
are going to manufacture their machines in Germany. What 
I said was that I would favor putting a duty upon sewing 
machines for the purpose of compelling them to be made in this 
country. I am fully aware of all the Senator has said in rela- 
tion to the great number of people employed by the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. I know they are located at Elizabeth, N. J. 
I know they have a wonderful plant, and I want to see them 
increase that plant. I want to compel them to have the sewing 
machines sold to the people of this country made by laborers 
in this country. 

The Senator must know that if we have free trade in sewing 
machines, and the Singer Sewing Machine Co. have a plant in 
Scotland and a plant in Germany and a plant in France, if 
anything should occur here in the way of.a dispute between 
themselves and their employees, and the employees demanded 
an increase of wages or a shortening of hours—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They have demanded an in- 
crease of wages, and the labor organizations of the county of 
Union and the city of Elizabethport compelled the company 
to increase them. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I should be glad if the Senator would wait 
until I get through. Suppose the employees demanded an 
increase of wages and shorter hours. The State of New Jersey 
could not compel the Singer Sewing Machine Co. to run their 
plant. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. We realize that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if they had free machines, they could 
say to the workingmen of this country, You can strike, and we 
will close up here, and we will manufacture our goods in Scot- 
land, in Germany, and in France.” The only difference would 
be the cost of transportation, which is a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They do that even to-day; 
but whether they do or whether they do not, I say sewing 
machines are a necessity for the housewives. They are a neces- 
sity for the thousand and one little homes throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. If a tyrannical, arbitrary, wealthy 
corporation will pursue such high-handed methods as those, 
then I say God speed the day of the open door. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator certainly must have 
misunderstood me if he thought I said anything intimating that 
sewing machines are not a necessity and are not used by the 
poor people of this country. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, no; I do not think the 
Senator said that. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Just a minute, and then I will not take any 
more of the time of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. ASHURST. Ofcourse I yield, but I wish to conclude the 
discussion as soon as possible. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will surrender the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish the Senator from Utah to understand 
that I will yield to him now if he wishes me to do so, but I 
do not want my speech to consume too much time. I trust he 
will not feel that I have attempted to cut him off. 

I do myself no injustice when I say that I feel presumptious 
in placing my experience with, and my study of, the tariff 
question against his. But, limited as my experience and ob- 
servations are upon the subject, I nevertheless have some very 
definite views. 

I call the attention of the distinguished Senator from Utah 
to the fact that sewing machines manufactured in Connecticut, 
and selling in the United States to the American housewife for 
$40, sell abroad for $20 and $15, just as McCormick reapers 
manufactured near Chicago sell for much less than the Ameri- 
can price in cities in the southern part of Russia, and just as 
the steam shovels and steam plows that are manufactured in 
Pennsylvania sell in Egypt and South Africa for much less 
than they do at home. g 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to answer the question of the 
Senator as I have certain figures here upon that very subject, 
and I could give the answer at this time, but I shall not intrude 
any longer upon the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. To resume, Mr. President, the tariff, in my 
judgment, affects the earning capacity of a man; it enters into 
the expenses of the home builder and the housekeeper; the prices 
of the children’s clothing from hats to shoes are fixed and 
determined by it; and therefore it is of the utmost importance 
that husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, should acquaint 
themselves as fully as possible with the subject. 

During the past 40 years the protected interests of this coun- 
try, with marvelous success, have deluded the public into accept- 
ing and believing the ridiculous and false proposition that low 
tariffs bring low wages and that high protective tariff schedules 
bring high wages. Nothing could be falser or further from the 
truth. 

Tariffs are levied for revenue or for protection. Sometimes 
for both. Revenue tariffs contemplate the bringing of goods 
into the country. Protective tariffs contemplate the exclusion 
of goods, and are therefore always higher than revenue tariffs. 
Under a protective tariff the domestic manufacturer, with a 
monopoly in the home market, by adding the amount of the duty 
to the prices of his goods, forces the consumer to pay more for 
the goods than he—the manufacturer—could sell them for in an 
open, competitive market. Hence when tariffs are high the 
consumer pays all the goods are worth, plus the amount of the 
tariff, and in this way the consumer becomes a contributor out 
of his earnings and sayings to the enormous profits of the trusts 
and protected industries. 

Did you ever hear of a protected industry raising wages be- 
cause the tariff increased its profits? Never. On the contrary, 
as has been pointed out so specifically by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], the American workman is com- 
pelled to throw his labor into an open, unprotected market and 
compete with the cheap European and Asiatic laborers who come 
here. The captains of these great protected industries have a 
maxim which is as follows: “ We buy our labor where we can 
get it the cheapest.” And then these captains of industry, 
while selling goods at protected prices and while bringing the 
cheapest labor of the world into competition with the American 
workman, have the effrontery to say that high-tariff schedules 
protect American labor. 

The system of tariff for protection taxes the consumer and 
does not raise his wage, and the fictitious prices of goods, under 
the tariffs operations, are obtained by the false pretense of 
protection to labor. 

The tariff baron is privileged to buy labor in the open market, 
and then, under the thin disguise of protecting labor, he sells 
his product to the people at enormous prices. 

I now ask that an article from the Albany Times-Union, en- 
titled “The Impossible Man,” be read at the desk at this time 
as a part of my argument. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 

" hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 3 

[From tbe Albany Times-Union.] 
THE IMPOSSIBLE MAN. 


That American Woolen Co., at Lawrence, Mass., which recent! 
settled a strike in its mills, triumphantly announces that it gives wo 
to 30,000 employees and bas an annual pay roll of $13,000,000. 

Let the reader make believe” that he is an average one of the 
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* Then, you receive for a year’s work 8433.33. Let's see what you can 
do with your money, presup that you are really willing to get 
along with the cheapest things. ow, the figures we are going to give 
are estimates bas on average prices in various localities, and the 
1 named will vary, too, according to localities, so that these 


Cost of food per year: Three loaves bread per week, at 6 cents, 
$9.36; 4 pounds meat per week, at 15 cents, $31.20; 8 pounds potatoes 
per week, at 6 cents, $24.96. I. 8 2. 


Cost of other things per year: House rent, at 88 per month, $96; 
wor 8138. at 50 cents per month, $6; fuel, at $3 per month, $36. 

Grand total, $312.52. Income, $433.33. 

Glory hallelujah! There's $120.81 to put in the bank! “Do not 
spend all your income” is printed in big type on the back of the pay 
envelopes of the American Woolen Co., and, pralse be, we've just figured 
out how we can put $10 per month in the saving bank! wait a 
minute. Let's see what sort of a workman, what sort of a citizen of 
the United States we've created in this imaginary fellow. 

First, he is a single man. He is ruined if he marries, damned to 
everlasting retrogression and misery if he has children. Therefore, 
while he may be the very sort of fellow the woolen company wants, he 
is not the sort of fellow that the United States wants. 

ndiy, our imaginary workman has no collars, neckties, handker- 
chiefs, rain coat, rubbers, or umbrellas, and never shaves or bathes, for 
we've not put the cost of these things in our list. Forsooth, our imagi- 
nation has created an habitual slouch citizen. He never rides on a 
street car, never s to an amusement, never buys a book or a flower. 
He is just a wor fellow without ambition or self-respect, and hence 
a poor animal, 

Thirdly, we have created an 8 man. We make him den 
himself tobacco, coffee, milk, tea, pickles, preserves, pastry, and condi- 
ments of eray sort. He never has to have the services of doctor or 
dentist. He does his own cooking and housework. 

But the American Woolen Co, will say there's the $10 he's saving 
2 He is one of our contented workmen, We like his sort. 

s see, 

Living the dog’s life we have pictured, he has got to save for nearly 
three years to be able to live one year when accident, old age, or the 
wear and tear of just bread, meat, and potatoes, or disease, knocks him 
down. Else somebody else must support him finally. 

Thirty thousand employees at Lawrence up against a proposition that 
is an impossibility to them and which means to the Nation race suicide 
and impoverished old age! Some time our penie will serlously and 
enthusiastically promote the policy of a minimum wage, under which 
hopelessness must give way to opportunity, to progress, through which 
men can rise from the condition of confirmed asts of burden to 
valuable and valued citizenship. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. It seems to me to be quite appropriate in 
this connection to refer to the report of the Massachusetts com- 
mission, I think, for 1911, about the time of the Lawrence 
troubles, which, among other things, recites: 

If an industry is 8 dependent for its existence on under- 
pald labor its value to the Commonwealth is questionable, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Would the Senator from Arizona kindly 
tell us precisely the comforts that same man probably got in 
his own country before he came to America, when he was get- 
ting less than half the wages that are paid here? 

Mr. ASHURST. With all respect fo the Senator, it is not a 
question of the wage he received in his own country before he 
came here. The question is, What do they get here and whom 
has he displaced by coming here. What American workman 
has he displaced by coming here? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that point has been dis- 
cussed so often that I will not impose upon the courtesy of the 
Senator to restate it beyond saying that he has not displaced 
anybody. The Americans in New England are employed. They 
would not take employment in the mills if they had an oppor- 
tunity. They can do better. The foreigners coming here to 
better their condition are given employment in the mills. It is 
a very low grade of labor, and they are getting more than twice 
what they received in their home countries. 

Mr. ASHURST. The difficulty, Mr. President, is that some 
captains of industry persist in treating labor as a commodity, 
just as they treat coal, iron, and wood as commodities, Some 
captains of industry forget that labor is human and also that it 
must be housed, fed, and clothed, and its material and its 
idealistic wants and desires mintstered to as well. Labor may 
be a commodity, but it is human also. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I perhaps did not get the full import of what 
the Secretary has just read, but I caught something about the 
wages paid by the American Woolen Co. and the savings in the 
savings banks in the city of Lawrence. I am led to remark that 
the wages paid in the woolen industry of Massachusetts are 
higher than the wages paid in that industry anywhere else in 
the United States or in the world, and that those 30,000 work- 
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men in Lawrence, to whom I heard the Senator from Arizona 
refer just now, have more money in the savings banks per 
capita in the aggregate than probably all the people in Arizona 
put together. They certainly have $325 per capita at least 
in the savings banks of Lawrence, and they had at the time of 
the strike to which reference has been made, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, one of the excellent features 
of the pending bill is that an effort has been made to place as 
many rates of duty as possible upon the ad valorem principle. 
The specific-duty system tends to disguise and conceal the true 
character and burden of the tariff, and thereby to keep the 
consumer, who pays the same, in the dark as to the precise 
amount of money he pays. There is fundamental merit in the 
ad valorem principle feature, for it tends sharply to bring to 
the attention of the people the fact that they furnish the money 
which the Government spends. S 

One of the wise, equitable, and just features of the pending 
bill is the income-tax feature. It will be remembered that some 
iT years ago the income tax was decided to be unconstitutional, 
but the people of the United States recalled that decision 
through the medium of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and this Congress is now enabled to lay a 
tax on incomes. The income tax is a much fairer manner of 
raising reyenue than by tariff tax, and its directness will in all 
probability tend to educate us to a less extravagant idea of 
national expenditures. 

Many criticisms haye been directed against this pending bill 
for the alleged reason that it will injure many American indus- 
-tries. In reply the Democratic Party says: “We envy no man 
what he makes; we only challenge what he takes.” 

Some criticisms have been made of the President because of 
his earnest desire that his party shall observe the promises made 
in its recent national platform; but in spite of criticism, the 
Democratic Party, under the leadership of President Wilson, 
has again become a living rampart of civic freedom. 

His administration is now approved by the vast majority of 
American citizens, and the historian will write it down as an 
excellent, useful, and honorable portion of the history of this 
Republic, for it stands to-day the impregnable bulwark of the 
liberty of the people, a barrier against the insidious encroach- 
ment of speciai privilege. 

I ask permission that I may include in the Recorp, without 
reading the same, as a part of my remarks, an article entitled 
“The plot against cheap sugar,” by James Creelman, which 
I have clipped from Pearson’s Magazine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

THE PLOT AGAINST CHEAP SUGAR. 
(By James Creelman.) 


It is only a few weeks since Dr. Wiley, the burly hero of the fight 
for pure and honest food in America, stood among hundreds of ban- 
neters in one of New York’s great hotels and, with upraised hands and 
ashing eyes, declared that the real prosperity of a people should be 
judged largely by the average 8 of sugar they consumed. 

‘As the Government's great food expert uttered this thought a roar 

of applause burst from representative men drawn from all parts of the 
4 ‘ontinent. 
9 oe most amazing things about the struggle to reduce the 
cost of living in the United States by lowering the tariff on foods is 
the small attention given to sugar, which is not only the great luxury 
òf the poor but a substantial and nourishing food that offers relief from 
the high prices of meats, butter, and other common means of life. 

The great cane-sugar trust, known as the American Sugar Refining 
Co.. and its army of lawyers and lobbyists, used to fight both openly 
and secretly for the removal of the heavy customs tax on raw sugar, 
and Henry O. Havemeyer, the enmillioned 1 ad of the refining in- 
dustry, who taxed the food of the Nation with almost governmental 
powers, would lay his hand on his breast, roll his shifty eyes upward, 
and say that the tariff was the mother of trusts. 

That was when the cane-sugar trust was trying to throttle the com- 
petition of the beet-sugar industry in the West. But since the cane- 
sugar trust has bought practical control of or made combinations with 
enough of its former riyals to dominate 64 per cent of all the beet- 
root sugar made in the United States the cry for free sugar has been 
abandoned and a singular and significant silence has followed—not a 
silence altogether, for the spokesmen of the trust, haying secured own- 
nership of 41 per cent of the stock of the principal beet-sugar com- 
panies, now speak with emotion of the interests of about 100,000 per- 
sons, a large part of them Asiatics and illiterate European immigrants, 
engaged in growing cane and sugar beets in the country, ignoring the 
ninety and odd millions of Americans to whom sugar is a daily necessity 
and upon whom the sugar tariff is a cruel and never-ending burden. 

The brutal and unstatesmanlike character of the tax on sugar is 
illustrated by a simple table prepared by a committee of wholesale 
grocers. showing the ad valorem raw-sugar tariff as compared with the 
duties leyied on other things: 


6 
Champagne 
Automobiles 


Paintings and statuary- > 

eee E A ee AEE ean eee do 10 
Yet this nnreasonable tax on sugar. which is collected on the meals 

of the whole American people three times a day, at a time when the 


-sugars to be only $1.41 a hundred pounds, figures 


cost of living is almost intolerable, does no good to American farmers, 
who get no more for their beets from the greedy refiners than is paid 
to the beet growers of Europe, where the standard and expense of life 
is so very much less. i 

One authority estimates that with the duty on raw sugar removed 
the Nation would at once be relieved of a tax of $150,000,000 a year 
on its food. other authority, taking the 8 duty on all raw 

he lessened cost of 
free sugar to the people at more than $110,000,000, 

Whatever difference there may be in reaching a reliable average in 
the varying duties on raw sugar, it is quite certain that if sugar were 
free from port taxation the American housewife could buy from a 

uarter to a third more sugar for the same price, and this without 
akyatin the present profits of the cane or beet growers or the retail 

Think of the morality oï a national policy that taxes sugar 78 per 
cent of its value while laying a tax of only 15 per cent on paintings 
and statuary and 10 per cent on diamonds. 

Small wonder that a beet-sugar refinery, protected by the abnormal 
sugar tariff. can pay enormous profits—41 per cent of which goes to the 
American Sugar Refining Co., which virtually controls both the cane 
and beet sugar industries—while the farmer who grows beets gets only 
about $5 a ton for his product, barely enough to support life and some- 
times less than the cost of production, and the grocer has to sell sugar 
almost without profit. 

The slightest investigation of the facts shows how greatly the ex- 
cessive and unnecessary duty on sugar has contributed to the shameful 
food tragedy of America. Greed and corruption have inspired and con- 
trolled governmental policies, while statesmanship has been blind, 
helpless, or complaisant. 


THE CONTROL OF SUGAR. 


Think of taking $110,000,000 cr $150,000,000 a year from the Ameri- 
can people—and the sugar tax bears relatively more on the poor „than 
on the rich—for the sake of a handful of financial promoters and 
refiners. Consider the infamy of a food tax nearly twice as high as 
the tax on automobiles and nearly eight times higher than the tax 
on diamonds. 

There is nothing difficult or mysterious about the production of re- 
fined sugar except the financial and stock-jobbing side of the industry. 
The processes are simple and comparatively inexpensive, in spite of the 
attempt to make them appear complex and costly. 

For many centuries the sugar-making industry was confined to 
Bengal, India, where sugar was extracted originally from bamboo trees. 
In the fifth century the manufacture of sugar was introduced into the 
Tigris Valley and then into the Euphrates Valley, spreading in time 
to Egypt and 8 and in the elghth century the Moors intro- 
duced it to Spain. he King of Portugal planted sugar cane in Ma- 
deira and the Canary Islands, and early in the sixteenth century cane 
cuttings were sent to Brazil. About this time sugar was grown in the 
island of San Domingo, and in 1520 the industry was started in a 
small way in Mexico. In 1751 the Jesuits of San Domingo sent sugar 
cuttings to be planted by the Jesuits of Louisiana, and thus the grow- 
ing of sugar began in what was to be the soll of the United States. 
The control of the world’s sugar market changed from Spain to 
Venice, then to London, and once it was in the hands of the Dutch. In 
1482 the price of sugar in the London market was $2.75 a pound. 

The story of sugar is romantic and sometimes thrilling. For many 
centuries it was used altogether as a medicine. Then the Arabians 
used it in tbeir feasts, and the crusaders, returning from their strug- 
gles to possess Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre, brought back allur- 
ing tales of the sweets prepared by their enemies. Sugar plums had 
been sold in the streets of Rome more than a century before Christ 
was born, but that sugar was made from honey. In the first years of 
the Christian era Seneca referred to honey which the people of India 
had found in reeds. 

Since those days the use of sugar as a food has spread throughout 
the earth until it has become one of the principal foods of mankind, 
at least four times cheaper than meat. The world’s crop of sugar for 
1910-11 amounted to 16,950,594 long tons. 

The growing of sugar is inseparably connected with the ghastly 
tragedies of the slave trade in the American Hemisphere. 

The presence of edible sugar in beets was discovered in 1747 by 
Marggraf. of the University of Berlin, but it was not until Achard. his 
pupil, made the extraction of sugar from beets a commercial possibility 
that the King of Prussia had a beet-sugar factory built in 1799 in 
Silesia. Other factories were built in Prussia, Bohemia, and France. 

When England laid an embargo on commerce which cut off the impor- 
tation of cance sugar from the Tropics, Napoleon, in 1811, issued a decree 
making beet sugar a national industry of France, and providing that a 
hundred thousand hectares of beets should be planted and four beet- 
sugar factories built. so that the French raw-sugar production should 
be net less than 2.000.000 kilograms a year. But the beet-root sugar 
industry in the United States is practically a matter of the last 20 
years, although sugar beets were grown in a small experimental way 
efore by a few American farmers. 

It is said that the original discovery of the sugar-refining process 
was made by accident in South America. 

While a group of laborers slept around a mound of raw cane su 
on a plantation, a number of hens which had been wading In wet clay 
roosted on the sugar. When the laborers awoke they found the sugar 
covered with wet clay marks. To save themselves from punishment they 
began to remove the soiled tracks from the mound, and were surprised 
to find that wherever the wet clay had been the r underneath was 
much whiter than the rest. This resulted in an investigation which 
ended in the first sugar-refining method known as the claying process, 
It was found that when clay was spread over raw sugar and water 
drenched upon the clay, the drip of the water, being retarded by the 
passage through the clay, would wash away from the sugar the sirup 
which contained most of the coloring matter and impurities, leaving 
Spal, 5 sugar. This process is still used in many parts o 
the world. 

The modern method of refining sugar by machinery through cen- 
trifugal pressure is merely a scientific development from the clayjag 
pins The sugar in a modern factory is put in a perforated méta 


asket and whirled about at such a terrific speed that the centrifugal ` 


force drives the sirups which contain impurities fram the sugar 
granulations. When sugar is freed from sirups and impurities it is 
washed by sprinkled water, then dissolved, pumped into tanks in which 
phosphate of lime clarifies It and precipitates any remaining impurities ; 
after which it is filtered through bags or 2 then passed through 
bone-black filters, which remove the most of the remaining coloring 
matter. Then it is passed to vacuum pans in which it is crystallized, 
after which the residuary3sirups are separated from the crystals. The 
refined sugar, now snow white, is dried and sifted into various finenesses, 
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Although there is a slight chemical element in sugar refining, the 
industry is an almost pure M mechanical one. In a high-grade modern 
eet little human labor Is requifed. The principal work is done by 
machinery. 

The tremendous bearing of the abnormal dut. 
daily life of the American people may be partially understood by the 
testimony of Claus A. Spreckels, president of the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co., an oy area organization, who informed a congressional 
committee that the duty on raw sugar increased the 1 of sugar to 
consumers in the United States about 2 cents a poun 

This would mean an extra and unnecessary cost of more than 
8 150,000,000 on the 7.504.795, 200 pounds of sugar consumed in the 
country in 1910. It may that Mr. gi Sig aged estimate of the average 
duty on raw sugar was too high, and that, assuming the lowest average 
rate of duty, the extra burden borne by the people in 1910 was nearer 
to $110,000,000, 

But the vital thing to remember is that only part of this enormous 
sum, so wrung from the masses, goes into the National Treasury. 
Nearly all the rest of it goes into the pockets of the sugar refiners, 
controlled by a few multimillionaires. 

The sugar tax grinds hard on the poor. Stale bread may be made 
into puddings with the help of sugar. Sweetened rice may enrich the 
humblest meal. The broken fragments of coarse fare, the leavings and 
pickings, may be turned into palatable dishes, with the addition of 
sugar. A few handfuls of flour, with a little sugar, may be transformed 
into cake and, with the cheapest fruits, into pies. Coffee and tea 
become luxuries when flavored with sugar. The candy consumed in 
the United States every year, mostly by the working masses, costs 
$500,000,000. Nine-tenths of this candy is of the cheaper sort used 
by those of limited means. With sugar or sirup pancakes are a joy. 
Sugar refines and bewitches porridge and corn mush. Even a slice of 
pecadi becomes an enchanted thing when sirup or molasses is poured 
over it. 

It is the poor, above all, who feel the weight of the duty imposed on 
sugar, for it touches their necessities morning, noon, and night, and 
every day in the year; and such a tax on food, maintained year in and 
year out, reminds one of the intolerable food conditions in England of 
which Buckle wrote: 

“It is now known that marria. bear a fixed and definite relation to 
the price of corn; and in England the experience of a century has 

roved that, instead of having any connection with personal feelings 
hey are simply regulated by the average earnings of the t mass of 
the people; so that this immense social and religious institution is not 
only swayed, but is completely controlled, by the price of food and by 
the rate of wages.” 

With free sugar the fruit growing and canning Industries of the 
country would be greatly stimulated. When there Is a great crop of 
strawberries, peaches, s fama cherries, or any other fruits that lend 


on raw sugar on the 


themselves to preserves, jams, and jellies, and when these wholesome 
frults are so cheap that the poorest may buy them, a large part of the 
crop perishes in decay because the price of sugar is too high to per- 
mit families of limited means to make preserves or jams. This is a 
common form in which great losses are inflicted on the ple generally 
and upon fruit wers particularly. The professional preserving in- 
dustries of the United States use more than 240,000 tons of sugar a 
year. It is estimated that the preserving done in homes uses three 
times as much as the factories, The enormous annual losses inflicted 
in this way upon the fruit overs of the country, to say nothing of 
the deprivations suffered by the consuming public, cught to be sufficient 
to arouse general attention to the destructive character of the excessive 
duty on sugar and the direct economic and social disaster which It 


o nearly 8 cents a pound. 

Now, Ynis had nothing to do with the beet-sugar refiners. Out of 
the 3.500.000 tons of sugar consumed in the United States, the beet-sugar 
refiners furnished less than 500,000 tons. These refiners were not in 
any way affected by the advance In the price of imported raw sugar. 
They paid no more for their beets than before. They gave the farmers 
the smallest price at which they would consent to grow bee There 
was no reason why they should have advanced prices. The cost of 
producing beet sugar was just what it had been, neither more nor less. 

Yet, as soon as imported cane sugar—which had to pay a heavy duty 
in addition to the advance in price—rose to nearly 8 cents a pound at 
retail, the beet-root sugar refiners, acting in concert with the powerful 
American Sugar Refining Co., in cold blood increased the price of beet- 
root sugar to t a fraction below the staggering price of cane sugar. 
The extra prefits extorted from the American public i the beet-sugar 
refiners in that one campaign are moderately estimated at about $10,- 
000.000; and in the face of spoliation like this, without the slightest 
benefit to the farmer who grew the beets, the Sugar Trust lawyers will 
tell you that the immense duty on raw sugar should be maintained in 
order to encourage beet sugar as an infant industry of the United States. 

The committee of wholesale grocers which, in cooperation with the 
independent refiners, has taken the matter up, puts the case in this 


way: 

‘Tine excessive profits made possible by our high tariff are obtained 
in refining and not in cultivating sugar beets. 

“Evidence of this is found in the fact that the total capitalization 
of the domestic beet-sugar factories exceeds $100,000, „ and, as 
stated above, they produced only 450,595 tons of sugar. A cane-sugar 
refinery, located in New York, with $10,000,000 capitalization, has a 

roducing capacity of nearly 400,000 tons. This is sufficient to show 
That the domestic beet-sugar men haye capitalized their ability to exact 
excessive paota from the consumer by reason of our high tarif, in 
fact they have capitalized the tariff. - 

“This contention is further supported by the fact that beet fac- 
tories do not grow their own beets if it can possibly be avoided. They 

refer to have the farmer do this part of the work, and then“ w’ 
Rim down as much as possible on the price of sugar beets deliv at 
the factory. It is true that there are some factories that do cultivate 
some beets, but this is only done where it is found im ible to get 
farmers to grow them in sufficient quantities to supply e factory, or 
in the way of 8 experimental work." 

It has m proved through the mouths of the ablest refiners that 
cane sugar, without paying duty, can be refined and sold at retail in 


This price, of 
rd ; but it 


beet: r refineries, establisbed in sections where beets can be advan- 
1 1 grown, rather than in neighborhoods not favorable to beet 
cultivation, could sell sugar at an equally low price and still make fair 


to keep up the Wall Street peice of water securities at the expense of 
the American ple as a whole. 
Before 1887 there was free competition in the sugar industry of 


the United States. In August of that year Harry D. Havemeyer 


1 89 5 et a consolidation, in the form of a $50,000,000 
e 


Y trust, 
of t T leading sugar-refining companies which controlled 90 per 
cent of the sugar industry and trade of the country. This conspiracy 
to secure a monopoly resulted at once in the dismantling and aban- 
donment of the factories of the North River Sugar Refining Co.; the 
Dick & Meyer Co.; Moller, Sierck & Co.; the Oxnard Bros. Co.; Bay 
State Sugar 5 Co,; Forest City Sugar Refining Co.; and St. 
Louis Refining Co. In 1889 the factories of the De Castro & Donner 
Sugar Refining Co. and of the Havemeyer Sugar Refining Co., in 


Brooklyn, were also dismantled. The monopolies. under Mr. Have- 
meyer's ruthless leadership, went at their work boldly. 
THE TRUST AND MR. ARBUCKLE. 
The formation of the Sugar Trust resulted in mighty profits. Ap- 


2 the American public was at the mercy of Mr. Havemeyer and 

is fellow 5 for the independent refiners were in a weak 
position. But 1890 the New York court of appeals declared the 
trust to be illegal whereupon Mr. Havemeyer had the combination re- 
united in the form of the American Sugar Refining Co., under the laws 
of New Jersey. with a capital stock of $50,000,000, which was after- 
wards increased to 75,000,000. 

However, the work of Fombleting the plot to control sugar and give 
the trust an actual power of taxing the people went on. The elder 
Claus Spreckels and two of his sons surrendered their refineries in 
California and in Pennsylvania to the sugar king. The Délaware 
Sugar House, the Franklin Sugar Refining Co., and the E. C. Knight 
Co. were captured and eliminated from the field. Presently the trust 
controlled 98 per cent of all the refined sugar made or sold in the 
United States. 

It boots little to tell the story of alternate coercion, seduction, and 
double intrigue through which the monstrous sugar plot was realized by 
Mr. Havyemeyer and bis friends and hirelings. In those days Mr. 
Havemeyer was the loudest advocate of free raw sugar. His agents 
were everywhere pressing the fight for a reduction in the tariff. The 
trust was anxious to destroy the weak but growing beet root sugar 
industry In the West. The whole country is familiar with that des- 
88 and ceaseless struggle between the trust and the beet-sugar 
refiners. 

In the meantime tall John Arbuckle gave battle to the trust. Mr. 
Arbuckle and his brother Charles had been wholesale grocers in Pitts- 
burg, but in the early cighties he came to New York City, established a 
coffee-roasting plant in Brooklyn, and developed an enormous business 
in coffee 1 55 up in small paper bags. About 1890 the Arbuckle firm, 
which had become enlarged by the addition of William A. Jamison, 
William B. R. Smith, and James N. Jarvie, began to put up and sell 
on a large scale packages of sugar put up in paper bags. John 
Arbuckle was a man of genius, energy, and courage, and the business 
of the Arbuckle Bros. grew prodigiously. The firm owned a remark- 
able weighing machine which made paper bags and filled them with an 
ulmost uncanny exactness. The Arbuckles bought their sugar from the 


ust. 

But the greedy * of Mr. Havemeyer were upon that wonderful 
weighing machine which enabled the in onorar firm to build up such 
an enormous trade in pactaze sugar. he trust wanted to buy the 
machine, but the Arbuckle brothers refused to sell it. Thereupon Mr. 
Havemeyer ordered the trust not to sell any more sugar to the firm 
which had dared to refuse obedience to him. 

John Arbuckle’s answer was characteristic of the man. He at once 
started to build a sugar refinery of his own in Brooklyn. Enraged 
by this defiance of the Sugar Trust the Havemeyer interests bought 
control of the Woolson Spice Co., of Toledo, Ohio, and began selling 

ckage coffee at cut rates in order to break down the trade of Arbuckle 

ros. Mr. Havemeyer and John Arbuckle met about that time. 

Said Mr. Havemeyer, “Mr. Arbuckle, I want to buy 60 per cent of 
your sugar rauen 

Said Mr. Arbuckle, simply, “As long as I live and have my health 
and strength you will never own one pans interest in either my 
sugar or coffee business, But the world is wide and there is no reason 
sie’ we can’t both live in it.” 

hen followed a furious war between the American A ag Refining 
Co. and the Arbuckle Bros. When John Arbuckle originally went into 
the sugar business he told his partners that he was too old to under- 
take parting new, but when he was attacked by the trust he forgot 
his years and white hair and engaged in the battle in a way that has 
become historic. Mr. Havemeyer undersold the Arbuckle Bros. and 
he Arbuckle Bros. undersold the trust. The price of sugar went 
own sensationally. There was no truce and no Det By 1900 the 
Arbuckle Bros. had lost several hundred thousand dollars in the fight 
and $2,000,000 of the trust's surplus had disappeared. Mr. 
meyer abandoned the fight and raised the price of sugar again. 
Arbuckle had fought the trust to a standstill. 

Still the trust containued to absorb its competitors. It bought up 
the National Sugar Refining Co., of New Jersey—in which transaction 
Mr. Havemeyer received 10,000,000 of stock as a gift—and tbat 
enabled the trust to close the Mollenhauer Sugar Refining Co. out of all 
business. But, about 1903, Claus H. Spreckels, who disagreed with his 
father, who had surrendered to the trust, had built the independent 
Federal Refinery, t Yonkers, and started in to fight all competitors. 


THE TRUST ITSELF. 


While the trust was trying to strangle its rivals, the beet-sugar 
industry had grown in the West. It was able to undersell cane sugar 
in the interior of the ccuntry. Mr. Havemeyer decided to capture the 
beet-sugar industry in order that the trust might be in a position to 
realize its dream of an absolute monopoly and tax the country at will. 
Up to 1898 only 40,000 tons of refined beet sugar were made in the 
United States, But under the stimulation of the tariff of 1897 best- 
sugar production had increased io 165,000 tons in 1901. 

ntent on capturing the beet root sugar industry, Mr. Havemeyer 
increased the capital of the American Sugar Refining Co. from 
$75,000,000 to $90,000,000, and with the war fund thus provided 
and with secret rebating arrangements with railroad companies, the 
trust first manufactured and stored an enormous surplus of sugar and 


Have- 
John 
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suddenly opened the war against the beet-sugar companies by under- 
selling them in their own territory. The trust appoin a “ beet-sugar 
committee,” with power to buy control of the beet-sugar companies. 

In 1901 and 1902 the trust invaded the beet-sugar market and sold 
sugar at a loss. Its tremendous wealth gave it a fearful advantage. 
It showed no mercy. The great beet-sugar companies were face to 
face with ruin. One after another sold out to the trust. Mr. Have- 
meyer was shrewd. He did not waste a dollar. he 
heet-sugar companies helpless, the trust bought just eno’ 
dominate the industry. he ownership of 45 per cent in the stock of 
a company whose securities are scattered about in the open market is 
usually sufficient to establish control. 

The Havemeyer conspirators had one supreme idea in view. The 
granting of a 20 per cent reduction in custom duties to Cuba had 
warned them that the high tariff was in 2 age With the beet-sugar 

e er. 


refineries in their control they could raise t y that lower duties 
on sugar would threaten a struggling native American indus and 
strike at American beet farmers. Thus they could fix prices the 


East and West and 8 destroy their competitors. 

It never seemed to enter into Mr. Havemeyer’s head that some day 
there might be an irrestible demand for duty-free sugar in the interest 
of more than 90,000,000 Americans, to whom sugar as a common food 
had become a necessity; that the millions of fruit growers of the coun- 
try might ask for chea — age as a preservative and condiment in 
order to prevent waste of their mighty bay eal or that the Nation might 
not be impressed by high-tariff arguments intended to keep up the Wall 
Street price of wate: stocks. 

The United States Government has traced this plot of the Sugar 
Trust in all of its ramifications, and in its fo petition for the 

lution of the combination makes the following solemn declaration: 

“ Thirty-seven companies, with 66 refineries, are now engaged in manu- 
facturing refined sugar from domestic beets and in interstate trade 
and commerce therein. Their capital stock, location of their factories. 
daily slicing capacity, average slicings for the last three 8 and 
the stock holding therein by defendants are set out in Exhibit M. 

“The defendants, throu the American Sugar Refining Co. and 
otherwise, hold stock ín, dominate the affairs of, and are acting: in 
cooperation and concert with 14 of the above-named companies, which 
operate 32 factories, the combined output of which for 1907, 
and 1909 was about 290,000 tons, being 64 per cent of the total do- 
mestie production of beet sugar. And the conditions prevailing during 
those years fairly indicate those of the present yy 

Even Mr. Atkins, acting president of the American Sugar Refining 
Co. since the death of Mr. Havemeyer, swore last a before the 
Hardwick investigating committee ap inted by Con at the trust 
owned $23,183,990 out of a total of $56 883,617 storks of 
beet-sugar 3 which produced 
country's beet-sugar total of 

Alameda Sugar Co. 
Amalgamated Sugar 
8 Gacmaing the Bill 
o., 


* * * * * * * 
WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU, 


ht of these facts it is easy enough to understand why the 

sugar is 8 fixed in advance on the basis of the price 
of cane sugar named by the American Sugar * Co. And one 
has only te look at the multitudes of Japanese, Hindus, and Chinese 
coolies at work in the sugar-beet fields of California and the AMAN 
Polacks, and other ignorant immigrants employed in the growing o 
beets in Colorado, Utah, and other States, to say nothing of the under- 
paid negro labor which cares for southern sugar cane, to understand 
the hypocrisy of the trust's claim that the high tariff on sugar must 
be maintained to protect the American farmer. 

When it is considered that the cane-sugar refiners. who have to im- 
port their raw materials, make only from 15 to 20 cents a hundred 
pounds, and that the competition of the cane-s r independents is 
too fierce to allow any increase in profits, it will be seen that the 
effect. of ae or lowering the amazingly high tariff on raw sugar 
would be simply to compel the beet-sugar refiners to 1 — eines 
methods and content themselves with reasonable profits er that 
the people as a whole may have cheaper food. 

The average cost of imported Cuban and standard ulated raw 
sugar without duty in New York for the last 10 years has been 2.443 
cents (barely 23 cents) a pound. The cost fluctuates, however. Durin: 
1911 the cost of ported raw sugar to New York refiners withou 


In the ! 
price of bee 


pound. 

The tarif and the cost of transportation from Europe keeps all for- 
eign-refined sugar out of the Uni States. Yet the competition of 
the cane-sugar refiners in the Eastern States keeps the price of sugar 
about one-half of a cent a pound lower than would be possible if they 
took extreme advantages of the full tariff protection. So that if the 
duty on raw sugar were removed it is practically certain that the con- 
suming public would get the whole benefit of the reduction in the cost 
of production, and the trust-dominated beet-sugar refineries would have 
to meet the lowered prices. 

To appreciate the Ly agin sp of this reform to the lives of the 
masses of the people it is only necessary to know that the beet-sugar 
refiners base their selling price on the New York price with the freight 
rate from New York added. In other words, they = the interior of 


fhe co ing e competition of 
e independent cane-sugar refiners of the East. 


ingly. No wonder t 
industry, has abandoned Dent to reduce the 
loudest shouter for protection ion. 

It ts proa that our treaty with Cuba gives tbat Sepure the right 
to a reduction of 20 per cent in our tariff and that it is impossible to 
haye 20 per cent lower than nothing. But if that 
considered it would be entirely proper to reduce the 
just 20 yer cent of its present figures and admit Cuban sugar free. 

Even if it be necessary to levy some tax on sugar for the sake of 
an enormous tax as the present rate 


national revenue, why should su 


of duty be laid on an article of food at a time when the high cost of 
living ‘has attracted the attention of the whole world to the abnormal 
and alarming social and political condition of what should be the most 
prosperous and content poopie on earth? 

en one has studied these hard facts and considers what the dnt 
population in the United § 

p: on in the Uniti tates, ex 2 . 

et pes Rao es, except, of course, the few _beet-sugar 
venturers, it is necessary to think of who pays the 
ow long is it going to take the American peo pon 
to the fact that they have some rights which should be considered, 
and particularly at this time, when breadwinners find it hard to make 
ends meet and prevent that hungry, pinched look on the faces of the 
little ones who meet them when their day's toil is ended? 

Members of Congress are supposed to represent the people and serve 
their needs, How many congressional districts, if the people had their 
say, would fail to vote down the duty on sugar? Let the rich, who 
can afford diamonds, furs, automobiles, and champagne, pay fairly for 
their luxuries, and let the people at lar have free sugar and free 
3 that goes to make up the daily expense of the great army 

After all, the final responsibility for existing conditions rests upon 
the ordinary American citizen. The people have but to write to their 
Representatives and Senators in Washington in plain unmistakable 
language to win this great battle. It is the only way. ` 

will be 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill 
resumed. 

The SecreTARY. On page 98 the committee report to strike 
out paragraph 331 

Mr. SMOOT. Did paragraph 330 go over? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Paragraph 330 did not go over, but I will 
say to the Senator I should like to have paragraph 651 go over. 


> nga LODGE. That went over when we passed on the free 
s 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 651 went over. 

Mr. LODGE. Paragraph 330 has been disposed of. 


The 3 PRESIDENT. It has been. 
r. HNSON. Does the record show that paragraph 330 
has been disposed of? l 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to 
strike out paragraph 331, in the following words: 

331. Papers commonly known as i . 
S 

r an 

more than 10 pounds per ream — 180 auset and E — babe r foe 


from any of the foregoing rs or of which such - 
ponent material of chief Tahoe 930 per cent ad valor ot ata 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


331. Papers commonly known as i 5 t A 
bibulous paper, tissue paper, potte — Aig para mae apace 
provided for in this section, we ng not more Nos 10 pounds per 
ream of 480 sheets on a basis of by 30 inehes, letter-copying books, 
CCC 

0 e 

Aoc: paner is the component material of chiet value 30 pie 20 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, these fine papers are of great 

cost to manufacture, and the cut of 30 per cent is very serious. 
The costs are much higher here than abroad. Apart from the 
difference in labor of our paper mills running 24 hours a day, 
as the paper mills have to run, on three 8-hour shifts in place 
of the 12-hour shifts used in foreign countries, while we have 
three shifts and they have two, greatly increasing the cost, the 
proportionate cost of labor is much greater in the mills making 
tissue paper and other high-grade speelalties where the product 
is necessarily limited than it is in large mills making paper of 
heavier weight. 

I merely wish to call attention to this and ask that I may 
have printed with what I have just said a statement made in 
regard to these fine papers showing the cost and the difficulty 
they would have to meet with in doing business under the 30 
per cent rate. I shall not delay the Senate by speaking further 
on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to 
the request of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BRIEF IN RELATION TO PARAGRAPHS 410 AND 413, SCHEDULE M, AND 
PARAGRAPH 475, SCHEDULE N, OF THE TARIFF ACT APPROVED AUGUST 6, 
1909. 

To the Committee on Ways end Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned are manufacturers of tissue papers and certain spe- 
cial high-grade and lightwelght paves 

They desire to maka the following suggestions in regard to said 
paragraphs 410, 413, and 475: 

PARAGRAPH 410. 

“410. Papers commonly known as copying paper, stereotype paper, 
bibulous paper, tissue paper, pottery paper, and papers not speciali 
provided for in this section, colo: or uncolored, NIS or print 

s 


Tegang not over 6 pounds to the ream of 480 ts, on the basis 
of by 30 inches, and whether in reams or any other form, 6 cents 
— pound and 15 per cent ad valorem; if weighing over 6 pounds and 
ess than 10 pounds to the ream, and letter copyin books, whether 
wholly or partly manufactured, 5 cents per. pound a 15 per cent ad 
valorem ; crêpe paper and filtering paper, 5 cents per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem: ed, That no article composed wholly or in chief 
yalue of one or more of the papers specified in t paragraph shall pay 
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a less rate of duty than that imposed upon the component paper of chief 
value of which such article is made.“ 

We ask that no change be made in this paragraph, as our manufac- 
turers have adapted themselves to it, and under present prices, low 
cost of production in foreign countries, and conditions of the market 
in this country the rates in this paragraph are equitable. 

We call particular attention to the fact that up to the present time 
very little of the papers mentioned in the first section of this pa ph 
are made in this country, and for that reason this section of the above 
paragraph is practically a tariff for revenue only, and therefore should 
certainly not reduced, but should be maintained at the present rate 
or increased, if in the judgment of your committee it be wise to do so. 

Under the rates fixed in this paragraph the manufacturers in this 
country are brought into direct and reasonable competition with the 
foreign market. A lowering of these rates would drive the American 
manufacturer out of the market, destroy competition, and leave the 
market open to the foreign manufacturers. 

The following table shows the relation of the present duties on these 
papers to their final value when they reach this country in competition 
with the same kinds and grades of paper manufactured in this country. 
The above paragraph divides these papers into two classes : 

First. Those „ weighing not over 6 pounds to the ream of 480 sheets, 
on the basis of 20 by 30 inches.” 
Value per unit. of quantity. . ee een. — $0, 246 
Specific duty, 6 cents per pound x 
AA valorem: duty; 10 . eee nate 


(See report of Treasurer for fiscal year ending June 30, 1912.) 

The value of this paper to the American manufacturer is something 
more than the above value with the duties added. It is impossible to 
state the precise value, but it is certainly from 35 to 40 cents per pound. 

The records of imports and duties furnished by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor show that from 1909 to 1912 the yearly rte 
of this paper have increased from 575,812 pounds to 843,084 pounds. 

Second. Those “‘ weighing over 6 ree and less than 10 pounds to 
the ream, etc., 5 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem,’ 

RUC OR ag OR a OL (a ee ap aE et Se ee ee A 
Specific duty, 1 cent per pound 
Ad valorem duty, 15 per cent ĩͤͤ„%lͥ „ 
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The value to the American manufacturer of this second class of 


panera is practically the same, to wit, 21 cents, thus leaying an abso- 
ute competition in tbis grade, 


PARAGRAPH 413. 


“413. Writing, letter, note, handmade paper and paper commercially 
known as handmade paper and machine handmade paper, Ja 
and imitation Japan paper, by whatever name known, and ledger, bond, 
record, tablet, typewriter, manifold, and onionskin and imitation onion- 
skin papers, calendered or uncalendered, weighing 63 pounds or over 
per ream, 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem; but if any 
such paper is ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, lined, or decorated im 
any manner other than by lithographic pos it shall pay 10 per 
cent ad valorem in addition to the foregoing rates: Provided, That in 
5 duty on such paper every 180,000 square inches shall be 
taken to a ream,” 

We suggest the following amendment to paragraph 413: 

Insert, in line 6, after the words “ per ream,” the words “ whether in 
reams or in any other form.“ 

The reason we sorpa: for the above change is as follows : 

Large quantities of this class of paper are being imported and classi- 
fied as pr ting or tracing paper in rolls, on which classification lower 
duties are paid. These papers are . sold in this country by 
the importers as imitation onionskin, ete., after be cut into com- 
mercial sizes. This has resulted in underselling the American manu- 
facturer, and also has resulted in a loss to the United States Govern- 
ment of the duties properly chargeable. 


SCHEDULE N— PARAGRAPH 478. 


475, Pipes and smokers’ articles: Common tobacco pipes and pipe 
bowls made wholly of clay, valued at not more than 40 cents per gross, 
15 cents per gross; other tobacco pipes and pipe bowls of clay, 50 cents 
per gross and 25 per cent ad valorem; other pipes and pipe bowls of 
whatever material composed, and all smokers, articles whatsoever, not 
specially provided for in this section, including cigarette books, ciga- 
rette book covers, pouches for smoking or chewing tobacco, and ciga- 
rette paper in all forms, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

We also beg to refer to the item of cigarette papers included in Sched- 
ule N, paragraph 473. Pipes, smokers’ articles,” ete. It is respect- 
fully suggested that this is the paragraph where it properly belongs, 
but no less ooy than 60 per cent ad valorem, the rate assessed under 
the present tarif, will enable domestic manufacturers to compete with 
the foreign producer. The importation of these artictes amounted in 
value for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, to $600,972.50, with 
duties amounting to $350,583.50. 

It is a well-known fact that the poner ae cost of labor is much 
greater in all paper mills making tissue paper or other high-grade and 
expensive papers than in those making the cheaper grades. 

The following comparisons indicate the conditions of our market as 
contrasted with those In Germany, which country would be the chief 
gainer by lowering the tariff on these grades 5 

The statistics as to German wages are obtained from the report of the 
German Imperial Government supplying labor items of German mills 
for the year 1910, as incorporated in the report of the United States 
consul general, Robert P. Skinner: 


Germany. 

Skilled lahore ee 8 cents to 16 cents per hour. 
Unskilléd wor. 6 cents to 11 cents per hour. 
America, 
meer . P 25 cents to 50 cents per hour. 


Fc 13 cents to 25 cents per hour. 


In addition to which, labor in America works shorter hours than 
similar labor in Germany. This is strong proce that labor has obtained 
a large share of benefit from the present tariff act, and if the tariff is 
reduced on these papers labor must eventually give up a portion of its 


ain. 

: We most earnestly request that the present method of having a specifie 
duty as well as ad valorem duty be continued on these papers, because 
from our experience we have found that when an ad valorem duty only 
is to be collected there is a constant temptation to importers to under- 


value goods, thus causing great hardship and loss to the American 
manufacturer and honest importer, also a loss of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment on account of smaller duties paid. 
We earnestly hope that your honorable committee will adopt the 
above suggestions, and thus maintain an important industry. 
THE DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 
New York, N. Y. 
SMITH PAPER CO., 
Lee, Mass. 
C. H. DEXTER & Soxs, 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
THE AxcCHOR MILLS PAPER CO., 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Tun Axcrasm Parer MILLS, 
New York, N. Y. 
FRANKLIN PAPER MILLS CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
JERSEY CITY PAPER CO., . 
Jersey City, N. J. 
By Joun R. & Jonx H. BUCK, 
. Attorneys. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask that paragraph 332 be passed over at 
this time for further consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 101, to 
strike out paragraph 333, in the following words: 


333. Pictures, calendars, cards, labels, flaps, cigar bands, placards, 
and other articles composed whoily or in chief value of paper litho- 
graphically printed in whole or in part from stone, metal, or other 
material (except boxes, views of American scenery or objects, and music, 
and illustrations when forming part of a riodical or sete r, or 
of bound or unbound books, accompanying the same, not specially pro- 
vided for in this section) shall pay duty at the following rates; Labels, 
flaps, and cigar bands, if prin entirely in bronze printing, 15 per 
cent ad valorem; if printed otherwise than entirely in bronze printing, 
but not printed in whole or in part in metal leaf, 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem; if printed in whole or in part in metal leaf, 30 per cent ad valorem ; 
booklets, books of apar or other material for children’s use, not ex- 
ceeding in weight 24 ounces each, fashion magazines or periodicals, 

rint in whole or in part by lithographic 5 or decorated by 

and, booklets, decorated in whole or in part by hand or by spraying, 
whether or not lithographed, 12 per cent ad valorem; decalcomanias in 
ceramic colors, whether or not cked with metal leaf, and all other 
decalcomanias, except toy decalcomanias, 20 per cent ad valorem; pic- 
tures, calendars, cards, placards, and all other articles than those here- 
eS specifically provided for in this paragraph, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert,: 


333. Pictures, calendars, cards, booklets, labels, flaps, cigar bands, 
1 and other articles composed wholly or in chief value of paper 
ithographically 1 in Whole or in part from stone, gelatin, metal, 
or other material (except boxes, views of American scenery or objects, 
and music, and illustrations when forming a part of a 1 or 
newspaper or of bound or unbound books, accompanying the same, not 
=o 8 N & prorice for in this section) shall pay ay at the following 
rates: Labels and flaps printed in less than eight colors (bronze print- 
ing to be counted as two colors), but not printed in whole or in part of 
metal leaf, 15 cents por pound; cigar bands of the same number of 
colors and printings, 20 cents per pound; labels and flaps printed in 
elght or more colors (bronze printing to be counted as two colors), but 
not printed in whole or in part of metal leaf, 20 cents per pound; cigar 
bands of the same number of colors and printings, 25 cents per pound; 
labels and flaps printed in whole or in part of metal leaf, 35 cents per 
pound; cigar bands printed in whole or in part of metal leaf, 40 cents 
per pound; booklets, 7 cents per ponudi all other articles not exceeding 
eight one-thousandths of an inch in thickness, 15 cents per pound ; 
exceeding eight one-thousandths of an inch and not 833 twenty 
one-thousandths of an inch in thickness and less than 35 square inches 
cutting size in dimension, 6 cents per pound; exceeding eight and not 
exceeding twenty one-thousandths of an inch in thickness and 35 square 
inches and over cutting size in dimension, 8 cents per pound; exceeding 
twenty one-thousandths of an inch in thickness, 6 cents 2 pound, pro- 
viding that in the case of articles hereinbefore specifi the thickness 
which shall determine the rate of duty to be imposed shall be that of 
the thinnest lithographed material found in the article, but for the 
purpose of this paragraph the thickness of lithographs mounted or 
asted upon paper, cardboard, or other material shall be the combined 
hickness of the lithograph and the foundation upon which it is mounted 
or pasted; books of paper or other material for children’s use, litho- 
graphically printed in whole or in part, not exceeding in weight 24 
ounces each, 4 cents per pound; fashion magazines or periodicals printed 
in whole or in part by lithographic process or decorated by hand, 6 
cents per. pound; booklets, wholly or in chief value of paper, decorated 
in whole or in part by hand or by spraying, whether or not lithographed, 
12 cents per pound; decalcomanias in ceramic colors, weighing not over 
100 pounds per thousand sheets, on a basis of 20 by 30 inches in dimen- 
sions, 60 cents per pound ; weighing over 100 pounds per thousand sheets 
on a basis of 20 by 30 inches in dimensions, 15 cents per poand; all 
other decalcomanias, except toy decalcomanias, 20 cents per pound. 


Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, the lithographic industry is a 
very large one. There are some 40,000 wage earners employed 
in it. It is purely domestic. I think they have no exports to 
speak of. I will not undertake to argue the case of this pro- 
posed reduction, because I know the reduction will be made, but 
I should like to ask leave to have printed in the Record a memo- 
rial from the press feeders, men who work at this business. I 
also should like to have printed a letter from a very large 
lithographic company in my own State. I desire to put in the 
Recorp the objections to the reductions that are proposed. to 
be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none, 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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The papers referred to are as follows: 


A memorial addressed to the Committee on Finance of the United 
States Senate, 


In the interest of the 40,000 wageworkers engaged in the American 
Iithographie industry. not 92 7 in the allied trades but in all depart- 
ments necessary to the completion of the lithographic product, a re- 
spectful but most emphatic protest is herewith submitted against the 
reduction in Schedule M as proposed In I. R. 3321, as a basis of which 
protest we submit as follows: 

The American lithographic industry is solely a domestic industry, 
engaged in producing a commodity marketable only in the United States, 
jt having no foreign market, due to the fact of the lower wages and 
longer hours under which foreign lithographic workmen are employed, 
all of which makes competition not only impracticable but impossible. 

With tbis condition in mind, rons the inevitable fact that even 
nnder our present tarif law we are already to a very large extent at 
this moment compelled to meet the competition forced by active and 
energetic importers securing orders on this side to be produced by 
foreign workmen, we feel justified in, contending that the pro sed re- 
duction as contemplated in the Housè bill will seriously interfere with 
the steadiness of our present employment, which we may well add here 
is as pueh an important question to us as the amount of our weekly 
wa > 

s a matter of fact, our industry already shows signs of a possibly 
Gull season, brought on, we believe, not — 954 any deliberate attempt 

on the part of the employer, but on the part of large customers throu; 
the mere probability or possibility of a change or reduction in e 
present tariff law. 

For your information let us state that the American lithographic in- 
duStry is one of the highest paid industries, outside of the diamond cut- 
ters, in this country. The skill demanded of its craftsmen is acquired 
only after years of earnest study and much labor; one enters our 
industry as a boy and must pass through the various branches before 
he reaches the ultimate goal of highest perfection. Our workmen 
represent the highest type of the American workmen. More than 95 
per cent are citizens, born or naturalized; one language is spoken in 
a re and a mutual love and interest In our country is shown on 
all sides. 

And these are the men who have invested the best years of their 
life in this industry, belleving their Government would foster it, aid it 
to expand and thereby increase the opportunity to secure employment. 

They did not expect that thelr Government through any legislation 
proposed or enacted would retard its expansion and most likely start it 
on a road of decline by allowing the cheap labor abroad to put their 
commodity in 9 with American workmen in the United 
States market, while the cheapness of their labor prohibits us from 
putting oe American production in competition with theirs in their 
own mar 

Our industry is composed of the following craftsmen: Lithographic 
artists, pressmen, transferrers, provers, engravers; the vagos of whom 
range from $20 to $100 per week, in accordance with the skill required. 

In addition we have the stone grainers, press feeders, Loa cutters, 
and embossers, all of whose wages range from $14 to $20 per week, 
and in many cases higher; and then we have the press tenders, bronze 

feeders, and many thousands of men and women engaged in putting 
the finishing touches on our product before it reaches the ultimate 
consumer, a 

From the above you may readily get a brief idea that it Is a highly 
skilled trade, paying a wage in excess of industries enjoying a higher 

rate of protection. It is most unjust to compare our industry with 
some other industries which seek to employ labor willing to live at a 
standard lower than ours, 

We want to be judged alone on our merits. If our ports of entry 
are thrown open to the labor of the world, we must meet their com- 
petition here, and in addition it is unreasonable for us to be compelled 
to meet a competition of the production of the same workmen when 
they are ed and employed abroad. Their low wages and longer 
hours especially place us at a thorough disadvantage to them. Is it 
fair, now, to as some of the importers and foreign workmen's 
friends would wish to do, to create a condition between this country 
and abroad whereby the foreign workmen would have a better chance on 
printing such lithography as the American consumer might desire, 
while the low-wage conditions abroad deny us the same right? 

The dominant party was not aut. in power for this purpose; it was 
to rectify wrongs and not create them. Downward revision, in our 
humble ger e was not meant to place the American workmen in 
open and unfair competition with the markets of the world. To do so 
in our ind would inevitably tend to lower our standard of living 
to that of other countries, not through any reduction of our weekly 
wage, but throngh lack of work. 

It must be borne in mind that in the event of lack of work in our in- 
dustry our working people can not find equally remunerative work in 
other Industries. uch a thing is impossible; our people have spent 
years In attaining their skill and could not work at any industry except 
at its lowest order; you conid not expect a lawyer who had lost his 
peram to make an equally good living as a dentist. Neither can a 
ithographer, 

If ge proposed revision is enacted into law the general consuming 
public will not benefit by it at all; the only beneficiaries of such re- 
duction will be the few lithographic importers and the foreign workmen ; 
and the sufferers will be the American workmen. To this end here are 
zu few illustrations: 

Lithographie cigar labels are used in 1 color and upward to 15 
colors; some at times desire more style to their box and use metal leaf. 
Therefore some labels are ten times as expensive as others. Does any 
consumer of a cigar notice any change in the price when the label is 
changed to a less expensive one? Therefore the consuming public will 
not benefit by the proposed cut; if enacted into law the beneficiary will 
be the foreign workmen; the sufferer the American workmen. 

The same principle will a ply to the cigar band; the pro reduc- 
tion will not change the price of a cigar; it will only result, as before 
stated, in a detriment to our work people. 

Will the proposed cut in decalcomania make the retail price of a 
Singer sewing machine, an Underwood typewriter, or a Steinway piano 
less because by the cut In decalcomania duties one-quarter of 1 cent is 
saved in decorating the machine? We all know that the general public 
will be paying the same price for the above instruments regardless of 
the cut; and we further know that the American workmen will suffer 
and foreign labor benefit thereby. 

Will the retail price of a booklet with colored cover and insert, which 
represents only about one five-hundredth part of the cost of manufac- 
ture per thousand, be less if the cut in the tarif is made, as provided 
in the Underwood bill? Will such a cut be a benefit to the consumer? 


pte it not hit hard the American workmen to have this work done 

Cutting the duty on calendars will not reduce the price of the goods 
sold by the man buying the calendars, but it will mean thet American 
manufacturers will have less calendars to print and less work for 
American workmen, 

Gentlemen, these few illustrations should be convincing enough to 
prove that the propose cuts in our schedule will not benefit the con- 
suming public, t will injure the American workmen. The general 
public is not appealing for a reduction In the lithographic schedule; the 
only ones appealing for this reductlon are the 8 who want the 
lithography consumed in this country printed by ‘oreign workmen; and 
we American workmen protest against this, e are compelled to sup- 
pors our country in times of peace, as well as war; and we can not do 
t well unless we have work. There might be reason to bring about a 
reduction if the consuming public was demanding it, but the 

Why do not they open up a plant in this country and give work to 
the American people under the present tariff rate? One firm has moved 
its entire plant to New York from Germany and is employing our 


people. 

Prior to the Payne-Aldrich bill you were unable in the city of Wash- 
ington to buy a view card or picture card that was not made in Ger- 
many. Thanks to the present tariff rates, you are now able to buy a 
peters of the White House and other national buildings that is printed 

y American workmen, 

The importer says that the present tariff rate is prohibitive. As an 
answer to this, we refer you to page 258 of the Government ‘Tariff 
Handbook, which will show you that importations have increased under 
the present tariff law. > 

We could cite many other cases, but feel that enough has been stated 
to show that American workmen will be injuriously affected if any 
change is made in the existing law. We appeal to you to make no 
change. We want work; the cost of living, increasing as it is, makes 
that imperative. So we ask you to give preference to American work- 
men over fore! workmen, when it clearly shown that the general 
public is not abused or overtaxed. 

In closing, we appeal to you to give this your earnest consideration 
and careful thought, and that our industry will be judged alone and on 
its merits; and that our efforts to convince you w fruitful of re- 
roe aog remove from our minds the frightful thought of dull times 

Thanking you in advance for any consideration given, 

Respectfully, 


are not. 


I am, 


W. O. COAKLEY, 
General President International Protective Association of 
Lithographic Press Feeders, United States and Canada. 
Boston, Mass., April 16, 1913. 
Hon. Hexry Canor LODGE, g 5 > 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reference to Schedule M, paragraphs 337 and 341 
lit es 82 and 83, H. R. No. 10, the proposed reduction in duties in 
ithographic material Is such an extreme cut in the rate that it will 
seriously cripple the lithograph business in the United States. ‘The 
reduction in the rate fs a serious matter and yet the Ways and Means 
omar te Pani embodied in thelr bill the tarif on a strictly ad 
valorem rate. 

As far back as the Wilson bill, it was recognized that the ad valorem 
rate as applied to lithography was a delusion and a snare, and for that 
reason the authors of the bill—although Democrats, as the present 
RONY of the Ways and Means Committee ts—recognized the justice 
of having a specific rate, which they applied to most of the items on 
the lithographic schedule. 

The Dingley bill made some further additions to the items bearing 
specific rate, and the Payne-Aldrich bill was made an absolutely 
specific rate as applying to the general line of lithography. The con- 
tention of the American lithographer that the rates affecting lithog- 
raphy should be specific was indorsed atrongiy by the customs oficials 
having to do with the enforcement of the law, as tt is absolutely im- 
possible for any person to decide opon a fair valuation of lithographic 
work, as there are so many different conditions entering into this, such 
as quantity ordered, the method of production, ete. 

hen the lithographic schedule was on an ad valorem basis or a 
partly ad valorem basis, it was notorious that the goods were under- 
valned and there was no means of preven same, 

Our company employs from 800 to 1,000 people all at the highest 
rate of wages, and wages that are as four to one as compared with 
Germany, although in order to have no controversy on this point the 
National Association of Employing Lithographers—of which we are 
members—in brief filed wit he Ways and Means Committee (of 
which we inclose copy) stated the basis as about three to one, being 
the wa claimed by the Germans, as stated in the message of Mr. 
Taft (S. Doc. 68, pp. 1-2, Gist Cong., Ist sess.). Taking this basis 
of the German cost of labor as supplied by the Germans in Tne message 
of the President above referred to, it shows (the labor cost of lithog- 
raphy being 45 per cent) that in order to provide for the differential 
in the cost of labor here and in Germany, we would require ad valorem 
rate of 43 per cent, but an ad valorem rate of 43 per cent would be 
wrong on account of the underyaluation that would be resorted to. 

In the brief of the National Association of Employing Lithographers, 
on page 8, column B, it shows the duty reduced to the specific rate that 
should ohtain in order to provide for this differential in wages. 

We appreciate that as one of the minority members of the Finance 
Committee it may be difficult for you to render that assistance to 
American industry that you have always extended heretofore; at the 
same time we believe that if the minority will insist upon having the 
Finance Committee grant hearings, so that the matter can a 
gons into, the protests that would be offered to House bill No. 10 would 

so strong that the majority of the Finance Committee might make 
recommendations independent of the Ways and Means Committee, 

Anything that you can do will be much appreciated; also any sug- 
gestions as to the 1 79 5 575 procedure under the circumstances, 

Yours, very truly, 
THE FORBES Lirnocrarm MFG. Co., 
F. J. BLANEY. 


Mr. SMOOT. In that connection I desire to say that I have 
a memorial addressed to the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate similar to the one just presented by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, but as he has presented a memorial 
on the subject I shall not present the one I have. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is a matter in which 
I haye felt a great deal of interest; but while I greatly regret 
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that these large reductions have been made, I shall not ask for 
a ven-and-nay vote. The importations of this line of goods are 
already very large, and it seems to me that it would be good 
policy for us to encourage domestic production rather than to 
lower the duty and encourage additional importations. The 
latter, however, seems to be the policy of the Senators in charge 
of the bill. Of course, we haye got to submit to it, and it 
would be idle to waste time in calling the roll. So I simply will 
content myself with the observation I have made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. S 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bul was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 334, page 108, line 21, after the word “note,” to 
insert the word “drawing”; and in line 25, after the word 
“typewriter,” to strike out the word “ manifold,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

334. Writing, letter, note, drawing, handmade paper and paper com- 
mercially known as handmade paper and machine handmade paper, 
pe paper and imitation japan paper by whatever name known, and 

r, bond, record, tablet, typewriter, and onlonskin and imitation 
onionskin papers calendered or uncalendered, whether or not any such 
paper is ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, lined, or decorated any 
manner, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say. that this 
reduction on writing paper is a very severe one. I have here a 
table that was calculated on some earlier drafted tariff bill, in 
which it was proposed to impose a duty of 30 per cent, whereas 
here it is 25 per cent, and the reduction on the basis of 30 per 
cent ranges from 56 per cent to 27 per cent. They are enor- 
mous reductions. This is a very expensive grade of paper, 
made by mills which have to import a great deal of their ma- 
terial, on some of which they have to pay a heavy duty. I 
have a brief statement here, which I shall ask to have printed 
in my remarks, and I shall say nothing further about the 
matter, j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so is granted. 2 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

z WRITING-PAPER INDUSTRY, 
hrt T 8 $54, 000, 000 


Employees_._—___--.—... k 
Wages annually. $10, 000, 000 


There are 88 mills located in the following States: Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, District of Columbia, 


LABOR CONDITIONS. 


The departments in our mills which work 24 hours per day are run 
on three shifts of 8 hours each, and in those departments which work 
days only the 9-hour day prevails. No children are employed, and 
women work 50 to hours week. No women or minors are em- 

loyed at night. The work done by women is light and not injurious to 
fealth. The mills are well lighted and ventilated and no injurious 

process. 
WAGES, 


The following comparisons indicate the conditions in America as 
contrasted with those in Germany, which country will be the chief 
gainer by lowering the tariff on these grades of papers. The statistics 
as to German wages are obtained from a report of the German Imperial 
Government incorporated in a report by the United States consul gen- 
eral, Robert P. Skinner. 


fumes or gases are employed in 


GERMANY. 


Skilled labor, 8 to 16 cents per hour. 
Unskilled labor, 6 to 11 cents per hour. 


AMERICA. 


Skilled labor, 25 to 50 cents per hour. 

Unskilled laber, 13 to 25 cents per hour, 

In addition to this, both skilled and unskilled labor in America works 
shorter hours than similar labor in Germany. 


RAW MATERIALS. 


The raw materials from which writing papers are made, namely, rags 
and sulphite pulp, must be imported in a very large per cent from the 
foreign countries which are our strongest competitors on these grades 
of papers. On these importations, amounting in 1912 to over 100,000 
tons of rags alone, must be paid at least one 1 to the importer 
that the foreigner does not pay, as well as freight to this market. It 
is obvious, therefore, that in importing these raw materials and paying 
much higher wages in the manufacture, the American miunufacturer is 
at a decided disadvantage. The domestic manufacturer must also pay 
freight on all waste material, wrappings, etc., which is a considerable 
item, as may be seen when we remember that it takes from 120 to 160 
pounds of raw material to make 100 pounds of finished paper. 


Comparison of Payne-Aldrich rates with Underwood bill (par. 331). 


Price per pound. duty 1 


Old Pr. 
le duty. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
30 56 


We propose a uniform duty of 40 per cent. 


PARAGRAPH 232. 


Note that photographic paper, sensitized and ready for use in making 
photographs, pays the same duty as the yee basic paper. There 
should be a compensatory duty of at least 10 per cent. 


Camparison of Payne-Aldrich rates with Undericood bill (par. 834). 


Proposed} Reduc- 


Old duty. duty. tion. 


Price per pound. 


Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
Scents... 


888888 
RRRRRS 
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We suggest a uniform duty of 40 per cent. 
H. A. Moses, Chairman. 


CHARLES McKer: 
A. W. ESLEECK. 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem under the present 
law on writing paper enumerated in this paragraph is 45.23 per 
cent, and it is now proposed to reduce it to 25 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bil! was resumed; and the Secretary read 
paragraph 335, as follows: i 

335. Paper envelopes, folded or flat. plain, bordered, embossed, 
printed, tinted, decorated, or lined, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President, I wish respectfully to protest: 
against the rate of duty fixed in that paragraph. The paragraph 
fixes an ad valorem rate of 15 per cent on paper envelopes. The 
paper stock out of which the envelopes are manufactured is 
dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem. The envelope manufac- 
turers in this country, who are obliged to buy paper stock with 
the rate fixed at 25 per cent, find themselves in a very disad- 
vantageous position in the market. It is a discrimination, not 
intentionally made I am quite sure, but, nevertheless, the effect 
of it is of a highly dicriminating character. It puts the paper 
manufacturer on the market with a 25 per cent duty on the 
stock, while it puts his product on the market with only a 15 
per cent rate of protection. It is in the same category as a 
number of other productions. Taking a larger subject to illus- 
trate the same thing, wheat for a time was proposed to be made 
dutiable at 10 cents a bushel under the House bill rate, while 
flour was free listed. The manufacturer of paper envelopes in 
this country finds himself in precisely the same condition when 
paragraph 335 is read alongside of paragraph 332, which con- 
tains in it the paper stock which the manufacturer is obliged 
to buy on the market for the manufacture of the article, It 
puts him in a very disadvantageous position in the manufacture 
and will result in some injury to the industry. 

Before resuming my seat I wish to give notice that on to- 
morrow at the conclusion of the address of the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Braptry] I shall address the Senate on 
House bill 3321. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish simply to make a sug- 
gestion, in answer to what the Senator from Illinois has said, 
that there is in the present law the same difference between 
envelopes and writing paper. The paper out of which envelopes 
are made is now dutiable at 40 per cent and the enyelopes at 20 
per cent. There has always been this difference, and we have 
simply followed the same precedent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What paragraph is paper stock now in? Is 
it in paragraph 332? 

Mr. HUGHES. It is in paragraph 415, the basket clause of 
the present law and the basket clause of the proposed law. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Writing paper, I will say to the Senator, is 
under paragraph 334. q 

Mr. HUGHES. The stock out of which envelopes are made 
is paper not otherwise specially provided for. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should be very much obliged if the com- 
mittee would adjust the discrimination in some way. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that the same ap- 


NON. 


Parent discrimination exists in the present law, yet it seems 


that, in spite of the fact that there is a much higher rate on 
paper out of which envelopes are made than on the envelopes 
themselves, there have been practically no importations. It 
seems to be one of those curious items that we run across ocea- 
sionally in the bill where the ordinary rule does not seem to 
apply. I presume it is on an ad valorem basis, because the 
manufactured enyelope being much more valuable than the 
paper stock, the duty is relatively higher; at any rate, the fact 
is that envelopes are not imported to any extent. under the 
present law, although the discrimination therein is greater than 


the one proposed in this bill, 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Under the present law is there both a spe- 
cific and an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. HUGHES. No; it is merely an ad valorem duty. There 
is in the existing law an ad valorem rate of 20 per cent upon 
plain envelopes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 356, page 104, line 9, after the word “paper,” to 
strike out “and wrapping paper not specially provided for in 
this section,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

336. Jacquard designs on ruled paper, or cut on Jacquard cards, and 
parts of such designs, cardboard and bristol board, press boards or 
press paper, pense hangings with paper back or composed wholly or in 
chief value of paper, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary proceeded to read paragraph 337. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, it seems to me that para- 
graph 337 ought to go over and be considered in connection with 
paragraph 434 on the free list, which refers to books and pam- 
phlets printed in languages other than English. I ask that par- 
agraph 337 go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. To what paragraph in the free list does 
the Senator refer? } 

Mr. STERLING. I have asked that paragraph 337 go over, to 
be cousidered in connection with paragraph 434 of the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I did not hear the Senator, but I understand 
that he refers to books printed chiefly in other languages than 
the English language, does he not? 

Mr. STERLING, Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON. The classification is different here—— 

Mr. STERLING. ‘The first clause of paragraph 337 refers 
to all books not specially provided for, and provides an ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent; but it would seem, from a reading 
of the remainder of the paragraph and a reading of paragraph 
434, that books and pamphlets printed chiefly in languages 
other than English are the only other books not specially pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. LODGE. Those are stricken from the free list, and that 
throws them under this paragraph at 15 per cent. I think the 
two paragraphs should be considered together, as the Senator 
suggests, 

Mr, STERLING. Yes; that is what I have asked. 

Mr. HUGHES. I suggest to the Senator that the paragraph 
may be considered now, as the question can be taken up in con- 
nection with the consideration of paragraph 434 of the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
wish the paragraph to be acted on now? 

Mr. JOHNSON. We should like to have it read by the Sec- 
retary and acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
has asked that the paragraph go over. 

Mr. SYERLING. I will say that the first clause in paragraph 
837 is the important clause and has relation to paragraph 434. 
The first clause in paragraph 337 imposes a duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem on books of all kinds, bound and unbound, not 
specially provided for. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator, I presume, desires to make a 
change with reference to certain books that have been stricken 
from the free list? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. The fact that the Senate agrees to this para- 
graph will have no effect upon that. It is the free-list para- 
graph in which the Senator is interested, so that we can agree 
to this without affecting that in any way. Of course, if anything 
is done in connection with the paragraph on the free list which 
would make it necessary to return to this paragraph, that can 
be done later. 

Mr. STERLING. If that is certain, I have no objection to the 
consideration of this paragraph, but I think books not otherwise 
specially provided for in the first clause of paragraph 337—— 

Mr. HUGHES. If we put them upon the free list, they are 
specially provided for. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senate amendment to paragraph 434 
is disagreed to, that would settle the matter and would leave 
the provision as the House bill had it. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. NELSON. On Saturday I asked that paragraph 434 go 
over with a view to having it further considered by the com- 
mittee, so as to see if the House provision could not be restored. 

Mr. HUGHES. The action we are attempting to take now 


is in perfect accord with that understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that para- 
graph 337 will be considered. The Secretary will state the 
amendments to the paragraph. : 
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The SECRETARY. In paragraph 337, page 104, line 12, after 
the word “unbound,” it is proposed by the committee to strike 
out “including,” and insert “not specially provided for, 15 per 
cent ad valorem”; in line 16, after the word “foregoing,” 
to insert “ wholly or in chief value of paper”; in line 20, after 
the word “inch,” to insert “in thickness”; in line 23, after 
the word “ cards,” to strike out “occupying 35. square inches or 
less of surface per view“; and in line 25, after the word form,” 
to strike ont “45 per cent ad valorem,” and insert “ 25 cents per 
pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

337. Books of all kinds, bound or un J r 
for, 15 per cent ad valorem; blank bookies alate. booker eT provida 
engravings, photographs, etchings, maps, charts, music in books or 
sheets, and printed matter, all the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of 
paper, and not specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent 
ad valorem. Views of any landscape, scene, building, place or locality 
in the United States, on cardboard or paper, not thinner than eight 
one-thousandths of 1 inch in thickness, by whatever process printed 
or produced, including those wholly or in part produced by either 
ee ae . ioe S show cards), bound or 

er form, 25 © 5 
one-thousandths ot 1 inch, $2 per-thousend R 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. Mr. President, I simply rise to express 
gratification at the fact that the duty, as I understand, on 
“views of any landscape, scene, building, place, or locality in 
the United States” has been largely increased by the Senate 
committee. This is an industry that was made possible only a 
few years ago by a provision in the law. It has developed into 
a large industry, employing a great many people, and they are 
doing a magnificent work, I think equally as good as is done 
in Germany or in any other foreign country. I am delighted, 
if I understand the matter correctly, to obserye that the duty 
has been kept at a point where there is no danger of the in- 
dustry being harmed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to say that the duty on 
books has hitherto been confined to books in the English lnn- 
guage less than 20 years old, and the duty for many, many 
years has been 25 per cent. A large reduction has been made 
in paragraph 337. 

Speaking from some knowledge of the question of books, I 
will say that it is true that more and more of our printing is 
being done abroad. Our wages have risen here over 30 per 
cent and the working hours have decreased. 

In a brief which I shall later ask to haye printed, I find the 
following statement: 

1 article manufacturers and dealers in 7 medicines 
and many others are now having their advertising literature printed 
abroad and distributed in this country through the foreign mails, and 
ive bound books as pre- 


publishers of periodicals and magazines who 
g to ship their clecitro- 


miums with a year’s subscription are beginn 
type plates abroad to be printed from. 

The interest which has been shown by Congress in the printing 
trade is best witnessed by the fact that under the copyright 
laws no book can be copyrighted which is not made in this 
country. An English author seeking a copyright must have his 
book printed in this country. 

The profits in the printing trade have not been great. and 
the competition has been so severe that the employees in that 
business for the past two years have not averaged over 250 
days’ work out of 300 working days. I know how great the 
competition has been not only in printing our books but in bind- 
ing them. The binding business, especially that of fine bindings, 
has been almost extinguished in this country under present legis- 
lation, and I do not think it can possibly stand very much more 
reduction. 

This is a matter affecting particularly the printers; it has 
nothing to do with the publishers. They can easily have their 
printing done wherever it can be done the cheapest. Many 
books now come over in sheets. 

I wish to have printed in the Recorp two brief statements 
which haye been made and which I have here, one from the 
Typothete of the City of New York and the other from the 
Allied Printing Trades Council of Greater New York, composed 
of working printers and constituting one of the largest and 
most important trade organizations in the country. I ask that 
the statements to which I have referred may be printed with 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


BRIEF OF THE TYPOTHET® OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, AN ORGANIZA- 
TION COMPOSED OF OVER 100 PRINTING AND PRINTING SUPPLY HOUSES, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, UNITED STATES HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, IN THE MATTER OF TARIFF RATE ON BOOKS AND 
PRINTED MATTER, 


For almost 50 years the tariff rate on books and printed matter has 
been 25 per cent ad valorem. Since the act of 1864 to the present day 
it has been uniformly the same. This is a significant circumstance 
when it is remembered that in that time there ve been many tariff 
acts in the preparation of which the same careful and diligent investi- 


In the absence of objection, per- 
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gation of the conditions of the trade have been made as is now being | Importations of Books and other printed matter between the years 
made by the present committee. Beginning with 1887 wages havc 1907-1911. 

steadily increased (over 30 per cent) and working hours have steadily 3 
decreased (over 20 cent). 

It would appear fore that the time has come for an increase of 
the tariff rate to at least 35 per cent if this industry is to continue 
to employ hundreds of thousands of workmen at bigh wages. During 
the last three years great quantities of printing that was formerly done 
in this country has been done abroad. A 

Proprietary article manufacturers and dealers in tent medicines ‘1907-1912 
and many others are now having their advertising literature printed Dutiable 

190 
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abroad and distributed in this country through the foreign s, and 127 
publishers of periodicals and magazines who give bound books as 2.965. 520 
premiums with a P prar subscription are beginning to ship their electro- 2.630. 123 
‘rie lates abroad to be printed from. 2 642. 764 

t peoaus for the foreign printèr to do this work, because his 2. 833. 496 
hours of labor are longer and the wages paid to his workmen are only 2.574, 020 


a little over one-third as much as paid in this country. It is profitabic 

for the publisher, who is fast becoming an importer, to send such work | Table of comparatire wages of compositors and pressmen of the United 

abroad, notwithstanding the present duty and the freight charges added States and continental Europe. 

to the toretgn cost of printing. Forty years ago the making of books, 

printing and binding, was done almost entirely by hand; few of the 

processes were done by machinery. At present er’ —— (some 20) Country. 

or more) is now done entirely by machinery. his machinery, of 

American invention and manufacture, has been introduced into — 

countries and operated by their cheap labor has further worked to 

disadvant: of the American 8 
The foreign printer has his plant well equipped with machinery, tools. 


UNITED STATES. 


Compositors, hand.. 
ompositors, machin 


and appliances and with his cheap help and longer working hours is | New York................--. | 
ready — business, willing to increase his plant, has agents in this | amasa flat-bed . . 
country constantly canvassing for business that is not immediate; in essmen, rotary... 
fact, almost all noncopyright work is now done abroad and sent to ENGLAND. Co band 
this country. The manufacturing of the works of standard authors | ond 8 mpositors, hand. . 10.00 
that comprise so large a percentage of our reading is now done in for- n...... ee. ompositors, m: — 50 
eign countries, and a h r tariff should be enacted to enable the en. eee: 50 
American printer to counteract this now insurmountable condition. SCOTLAND: een de Dait 

A table of comparative wages abroad and in this country is annexed | Ealnburgh. 8 —— i 0 Bo 
hereto for the information of the committee. & careful study of this argh. eee, 8 ne.. — — 
table will show the need of a higher rate of duty. In the city of New 9 COSTE ease nens aon 
York during the year 1912 no book-printing plant, elther large or p Compositors 0⁰ 54 
small, has made a fair profit on the year’s business. Most plants have | Berlin........-....-......... Probe a ne ees 00 54 
barely earned their running expenses, many have run behind, and duur.t...t..t.t. RE BER Es wen ernnernreens < 
ing the past two years many concerns have failed and gone out of busi- FRANCE. 
ness. e printing Industry is the sixth largest in the United States Compositors, hand 00 60 
and the second largest in the State of New York. Yet printers are | Paris..... PELAT A E Compositors, machine. 00 48 
proverbially poor There are no millionaires among them, and while Pressmen..........-...-- 00 60 
other industries have formed trusts and combinations no man or group of 
men have ever considcred the forming of a trust in the printing industry. 7 

The employee has suffered in common with the employer, and for And upward. 
the past two years has not averaged over 250 days’ work out of the ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL 
300 working days in the year. OF GREATER New YORK, 

A few of the stronger men in the printing business, realizing the New York, June 6, 1913. 
present deplorable condition of the industry, have caused to be sent | Hon, Hexay Canor Lopes, 
out educational literature to the trade, suggesting economies in manu- | © United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


„ CC DEAE Sm: This letter is in reference to that part of the 23 
ċitions: but this has not mitigated the demoralization caused by the | tarif bill which affects the printing industry and known as “ Schedule 
jow rate of duty. The tariff on importation of printed matter is now | M- 8 ragraphs of that schedule particularly affecting 58 7 
the main concern. If it is increased, the work that now goes abroad | Sram ing. electrotyping, stereotyping. composition (typesetting), 27 ot 
will remain here to help the industry. bay 8 15 DODEN nding are Nos. and 337, also paragraph 427 of 
The committee should not eonfuse the publishers of books, news- 
papers, or periodicals with the printers of the same. Printers have wae aos 2 — cards, and . in 
nothing to sell bat labor, as the paper stock is supplied by the cus- | metals l To iat barat Phd aha 12 e a et ape 
tomer. ‘There are very few book publishers who are printers. M metals u n the photo-engraving industry for the manufacture o 


p ost | these articl 
of the periodicals and magazines are not printed by the concerns which | 005e a 3 
publish them, and nearly all nonco ight books sold by publishers are Paragraph 337 refers to books of all kinds, bound or unbound, 
printed, abroad. Mang ofthe socalled , paraariph alas refers to: post cards. Duder this’ hond. 
e business o ng from abroa o be sold in this | $ K. 1 
Soner. Attention in directed fo the table of importations of printed ing every branch of the printing industry is affected. ‘The present 
matter during the past five years annexed hereto. These official 
of importations of books and printed matter do not include the vast | Per cent. k 
9 — of advertising literature (dutiable) that can not be com- Under the present rate of 25 per cent the forcign manufacturers, a 
puted, printed and mailed abroad, and sent into this country through large percentage of whom are now using improved American machinery 
the post office without payment of any duty. 

It will he noted that the importation of books and printed matter | through the use of this improy 
free of duty exceeds the dutiable, and the grent quantities of books all of the articles coming under the heading of paragraph No. 
already admitted free to this country should be considered in the | o much cheaper that the American publishers send their work to 
making of a new tariff rate. From this table it will be seen that Aur- | Europe, have same shipped back here, pay the present duty of 25 per 
ing the past five years over $30,000,000 worth of printed matter bas | cent, and are then able to place the article upon the market at a 
been imported into this country. lower price than it is possible to produce the same article for in this 

Most of this printing should bave been done in the United States. | Country. We mention these conditions in order that you may 


The slightest reduction of the tariff wonld greatly increase the amount Ars 5 8 ie ona: tariff abuses are existing which, 
> vork serious * to the printing industry. 
of importations and close many of our printing and binding concerns. The printing industry is the seeond largest in State of New 


A reduced tariff rate with the present condition of business would mean York and th h In 
absolute ruin to many employers of labor and consequent reduced wages Tork and the s me in the United States. 5 large — of 
a n 2 aa 9 hi thing what 52 å ith the high which bare been secured niy through the power of table cont and 
s an industr. as no whatever to do w e 
cost of ving; from 255 per cent to 75 per cent of the cost of its pras 8 “are | Ss 8 int ich or 1 5 ee 
labor. This also should be considered in the making of a tari n eres o anyt which will be detr 
tare! Satan ati Maher tans the present vats, ease’ hat eats | ppi FURTAR 423, page 
riff; it n a tar gher than the present rate, because that rate i 
has not proven sufficient to prevent 8 influx of foreign- eee This — eee er raons racts, to be 


made books and printed matter that has come in and is coming in in Bnd dee RO reason 
increased quantities nng which is mainly responsible for the prenént 8 exception should be made on this class of 3 hag lene 
ustry. 


depressed condition of the book printing and binding ind is no reason wh 
y the American wage earner should not have the first 
“Respectfully submitted. J. W. Rormwxit opportunity of getting the benefit of the nditure of this money if 
E W. Surrn * it te possible te ve it to him. This the Dorato cam give by pu g 
ALFRED E. OMMEN, a ä ff on Bibles, re us tracts, etc. 
Tariff Committee Typotheta of the City of New York. ee ee ane 3 ie * and . 91 — 8 yee oes ae 
ittee 


to W. 
bays — 8 red bill under ee 5 5 t time and ting 
Tarif rate on books and printed matter under various acts, t ecards, we were able to have’ the 5 post —— Nd 


the hearings on Schedule M. held by the Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington on January 17, on 2 4878 to. 4952, 
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that sufficient statistics are given to show that the abuses already exist. 
The severing is a table taken from page 4941 regarding bookbinding, 
which was filed by one of the bookbinders in this city, a firm that had 
to compete more than other firms with the foreign manufacturers: 

“The American extra binder is unable to compete with the foreigner, 
first, because his wages vary, as follows: p 

“ENGLAND, 

“ Girls, 10s, to 16s. ($2 to $4). 

“ Forwarders, 308. ($7.50). 

“Assistant finishers, 32s, to 36s. ($8 to $9). 

“ Finishers, 3638. to 44s. ($9 to $11). 

“UNITED STATES. 

“Girls, $8 to $10 (increase 250 to 400 per cent). 

“ Forwarders, $21 (increase 200 per cent). 

“ Assistant finishers, $20 to $22 (increase 150 per cent). 

“ Finishers, $24 to $30 (increase 150 per cent).” 

The table fol owing, taken from page 4944, is filed by the same manu- 
facturer and is also very useful: 
Schedule showing the 1 of labor cost as compared with the 

total amount received for binding 1,000 books and single copies in 

extra binding. 


Labor | EX- | Mate- 

cost f for | count. 

z cost. binding x 
Paper-covered books $12.50 | $6.25 | $1.00 . 00 
Cloth-covered books 60. 30.25 | 15.25 . 00 
S 10.40 12.75 00 
8 15.50 27.00 . 00 
Cheap leather boo 46.10 | 148. 00 . 00 
Clo! 30.50 | 100.00 . 00 


ti 
R 

- 
i 
8 


6.15 4.25 | 40.00 


On page 4966 Is the following table, taken from an investigation made 

by the United States Department of 

authentic: 

Table of comparative wages of compositors and pressmen of the United 
States and continental Europe, 


Commerce and Labor, and it is 


Country. 


UNITED STATES. 


$30.00 48 
New York 30.00 ... 
32. 00 48 

ENGLAND. 
Compositors, hand. 10. 000 
doc T Compositors, machi 12.00 50 
Pressmen 12. 00 to 15. 00 50 
S 
Edinburgh 10.00 50 
9. 00 to 12. 00 50 
3 c it 9.00to 10.00 54 

om . . 

Berlin...... ... 61. 7.00 o 9.00 54 
RAION Compositors, hand 8.00 60 
Faris Pre 3 Compositors, machine 12. 00 48 
d z 10. 00 60 


The aboye table deals only with pressmen and compositors. No 
information is given as to the other branches of the printing tea as Fy 
such as photo-engraving, electrotyping, and bindery work; but it is 
safe to assume the difference in the wages paid in electrotyping and 
photo-engraving is about the same as that paid for compos tion and 
presswork. As to the prices paid for bindery work, I believe it is in 
the tables given on pages 4941 and 4944 

When reading the testimony given at ‘these hearings it is advisable 
to note that all of the people who appeared in favor of a reduction of 
the tariff on printed matter are publishers and not manufacturers, and 
only a small percentage of the manufacturers have appeared before 
your committee. Those few who have a red have very ably pre- 
sented to you the reasons why the tariff on printed matter should 
remain as it is, and particularly the Bible manufacturers have given 
good reasons why Bibles should not be placed upon the free list. 

We hope that you will take all of these things into consideration and 
give them your closest attention. We beg to submit the following 
amendments “to the proposed tariff bill, which amendments were sub- 
mitted to the Democratic caucus, but went the way of all other amend- 
ments—received no serious consideration from that body: 

“Amend, section 337, page 82, line 12, by striking out the figures 
15 and inserting in lieu thereof the figures ‘25’; also by striking out 
in line 21, same section and page, the figures 12 and inserting in leu 
thereof the res ‘25’; also by sete re out in line 1, page 83, same 
section, the figures ‘20’ and inserting in lieu thereof the figures ‘ 25,’ 

“Amend, section 341, page 83, by adding after the word ‘including’ 
in line 20 a new line to read as follows; Bibles, comprising the boo 
of the Old or New Testament or both’; and by striking out of the 
proposed bill all of section 427, page 105, lines 6 and 7; also by striking 
out of section 341, page 83, line 24, the figures 15 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the figures 25 ; also by striking out in section 5 2 e 
84, line 7, the figures 45 and inserting in licu thereof the figures 70.“ 

our efforts to find out how e Ways and Means Committee 
arrived at their conclusions for a reduction in the tariff rates on 
printed matter we found that wer had estimated according to the 
amount of money invested in the printing industry in this ee tee © and 
then took the figures of the customhouse as to the amount of printing 


imported and comparing the large amount of money invested in printing 


in the United States and the small amount imported; and. they were 
of the opinion that a little more competition should be intreduced. 

On 5 those conclusions, we find that there is no reasonable 
excuse for including the money invested in newspapers, the money in- 
vested in umgazines, and that money which is invested in what may be 
termed purely commercial printing—that is, printing which would have 
to be done in this country regardless of how low the tarif may be. In 
other words, they based their conclusions on the amount of money in- 
vested in the printing industry as a whole, when they should have only 
arrived at thelr conclusions according to that part of the Industry in 
which there is competition with foreign countries, If they had done 
this, we feel very well satisfied that there would not be any serious 
complaint on our part, for the very good reason that they would not 
have recommended the present reduction, 

Now, there are no monopolies or trusts in the printing trades. It 
has been Impossible to orgenizé ‘one up to the present time, and owing 
to the small margin of profit upon which printers do their business the 
industry is not very attractive to people who would like to organize a 
trust or monopoly. We are of the opinion, from our experiences with 
the printing trades and our knowledge of other industries, that printers 
do a larger business on a narrower margin of profit than any other 
industry in the country. They are now reduced to the minimum, and 
if the tariff bars are going to be let down and ey are thrown into 
pennon with the cheap labor of forel, countries, it is going to 
result in a OF serious inig to our business. It will mean that a 
large number of our people will be thrown out of employment, that we 
will not be able to keep up either the high wages or decent working con- 
ditions which have been secured through our power of organization. 

We sincerely trust that your committee will give this matter their 
deepest consideration and investigation, and we are sure that after you 
2 done that there will be no reduction in the tariff rates on printed 
matter, 

Piacing this office at your disposal for any information or assistance 


we can render, I remain, 
Yours, very truly, PETER J. BRADY, Secretary. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
when the bill is being considered in the Senate I shall ask for 
a yea-and-nay vote on the first amendment in paragraph 337, 
reducing the duty on books to 15 per cent, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 105, to strike out all of paragraph 340, in the following 
words: 


540. All papers and manufactures of paper. or of which paper is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for in this 
section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


340. Papers or cardboard, cut, die cut, or stamped into designs or 
shapes, such as initials, monograms, lace, borders, or other forms, and 
all post cards, not including American views, plain, decorated. embossed, 
or printed, except by lithographic process, and all papers and manufac- 
tures of paper or of which paper is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to read paragraph 341, on page 105, under the heading 
Schedule N—sundries.“ 

Mr, HUGHES, I ask to have that paragraph passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 106, to strike out paragraph. 342, in the following words: 


842. Braids, featherstitch braids. fringes, gimps, gorings, all the fore- 
going of whatever material composed, and articles made wholly or in 
chief value of any of the foregoing not specially provided for in this 
section, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


842. Ramie hat braids, 40 per cent ad valorem; manufactures of 
ramie hat braids, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 343, page 106, line 10, 
after the word “bark,” to strike out “ramie,” and in the same 
paragraph, line 16, after the word “bark,” to strike out 
“ramie,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


343. Braids, plaits, laces, and willow sheets or squares, composed 
wholly or in chief value of straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, 
rattan, real horsehair, cuba bark, or manila hemp, suitable for making 
or ornamenting hats, bonnets, or hoods, not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained, 15 per cent ad valorem; if bleached, dyed, colored, or stained, 
20 per cent ad valorem; hats, bonnets, and hoods, compesed wholly or in 
chief value of straw, chip, ss, palm leaf, willow, osier, rattan, cuba 
bark, cr manila hemp, whether wholly or partly manufactured, but not 
blocked or trimmed, 25 pee cent ad valorem; if blocked or trimmed, 
and in chief value of such materials, 40 per cent ad yalorem. But the 


terms ss" and “straw” shall be understood to mean these sub- 
stances in their natural form and structure, and not the separated 
fiber thereof, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that in this paragraph the duty has been left the same on 
braids, which are the raw material of the industry and which 
are largely imported, while the duty on the finished preduct 
has been severely reduced. I have called attention to several 
such incidents in the bill, where a double burden is put upon 
the American manufacturer, and he is not only exposed to the 
loss of the tariff on his product, but his foreign competitor is 
given the benefit of a high rate on the raw material. It seems 
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to me the raw material and the others ought both to have been 
reduced, or neither. 

As showing the competition which we are obliged to meet, 
I desire to submit an extract from a consular report as to the 
manufacture of hats in China, which I think ought to be con- 
sidered by the committee in this connection. I shall not ask 
to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter re- 
ferred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

TSINGTAU, CHINA, March 25, 1913. 


Transmitt report on the manufacture of straw hats, I have the 
honor to phen herewith a report on the manufacture of straw hats 
in this district. ‘Chis report is submitted in response to a ri uest for 
information on the subject by Mr. Charles H. Guye, of 568-57 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., and I have the honor to request that a copy 
be transmitted to him. * 

I para the Donor w be, . 5 

our o ent servan ras 1 
American Vice Consul in Charge. 


MANUFACTURE OF STRAW HATS IN TSINGTAU DISTRICT. 


The manufacture of straw hats for sale to Chinese and to foreigners 
has been made the subject of investigation by the straw-braid exporters 
of Tsingtau for several years. The possibilities for the success of such 
an enterprise were enormously increased by gaon cutting among the 
Chinese, which seemed popular among them during and ollowi: the 
revolution in 1911-12. It is evident now to a traveler in North 
China that this radical change of custom has reached only a very small 
percentage of the population. 

While there is a market among forei, 
have come in contact with foreigners in the treaty ports, it is assumed 
that in establishing a 3 for the manufacture of straw hats greater 
dependence would be pa on the sale of a very cheap hat. Some 
protection for the head is necessary to the majority of the population, 
whose work keeps them outside under a powerful sun for long hours. 
Should queue cutting become prevalent the market is there. 

First among the Tsingtau exporters to show his faith in the possi- 
bilities of the trade, was an English straw-braid 3 He had an 
unfortunate business experience while seeking capital from the Chinese, 
and was finally obliged to start on a very small scale. As indicated 
above, greater attention was given to the manufacture of a large, soft 
hat, costing about 8 cents to make, and retailing at 20 or cents. 
Better grades, retailing at 40 cents and $1, also find sale. 

Eight bey Japanese machines are used in this factory, costin 
about $12 gold each. The braid used is that rejected by the Engi) 
exporter, so the factory enjoys an advantage over the small Chinese 
manufacturer who uses perhaps only enough braid for one machine. 

The establishing of a separate agency for the Province of Shantung 
by the Singer Sewing Machine Co., with headquarters in Tsingtau, 
has brought to the field a foreigner, who, by reason of his interest In 
the sale of hat-making machines, bas stimulated interest In the industry 
under consideration. He has sold two machines to a German 
in Tsingtau who wishes to experiment, and has recently made several 
sales to a mission school in the interior, where straw-braid and straw- 
hat making is taught. The output from this school is entirely the 


cheap grade of hat. 
been interested In the establish- 


The German Government has lon; 
ment of the straw-brald industry inside the Territory of Kiaochow, 
and where the product 


ers and those Chinese who 


where it would not be affected by disturbance 
could be improved by closer supervision. Their efforts have not been 
entirely successful, but a school has been established, and in connection 
with this it bas recently been proposed to open a straw-hat factory 
under foreign management and using Chinese capital. The Singer 
Sewing Machine agent is endeavoring to furnish e machines which 
will be installed in this factory, and is exhibiting in connection with an 
exhibit of the work of the straw-braid school several hat machines in 
operation. This proposition, if carried 8 will be the first attempt to 
take up the business on a large scale in Tsingtau. 

The competition of the hats made in Japan from Chinese braid will 
be most keenly felt. Those hats retailing at about 20 cents gold are 
considered better by the coolle than the cheaper hats made here. 

Further details and figures with regard to the factory first men- 
tioned, will be available in a short time, and will be submitted as a 
calf boo to this report. 

nformation regarding the manufacture of hats in Shanghai, Canton, 
and Hongkong can be more satisfactorily obtained by addressing the 
offices in those ports 

Respectfully submitted. 

JO. A. Bristow, 
Vice Consul in Charge. 

TSINGTAU, CHINA, March 24, 1913. 


The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 344, page 106, as follows: 


344. Brooms, made of broom corn, straw, wooden fiber, or tw: 15 
per cent ad valorem ; brushes and feather dusters of all kinds, and hair 
pencils in quills or otherwise, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of 
this schedule what reason was advanced for reducing the duty 
on brushes. There seems to be keen competition in that in- 
dustry in this country and in foreign countries as well. Ina 
speech made here not long ago I called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that English and Japanese made brushes are 
used in the cloakrooms of the Senate; and I notice, from the 
statistics of importations, that there seems to be very keen 
competition, not only in this country, but with foreign countries. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wish to say to the Senator that the investi- 
gation we made led us to the conclusion that this was a fair 
competitive rate. I think, perhaps, brushes could have stood 
more of a reduction, but there is considerable revenue involved. 
The fact that imported brushes appear in our cloakrooms does 
not mean anything in particular. You will find our brushes in 
the very countries from which these brushes are imported, 
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Mr. WEEKS. Not to the same extent, however, because we 
import more than three times as many brushes as we export. 

Mr. HUGHES. Our exports are quite considerable, as the 
Senator will see. ; 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I notice that they are about one-third of 
the imports. 

Mr. HUGHES. Those interested in the manufacture of 
brushes came before the committee and made their arguments, 
and the opinion of the committee was that this was a fair rate. 
I am not prepared to say that we would not have lowered-the 
rate further had we not considered this a legitimate object for 
raising revenue. We found brushes were being exported to quite 
a considerable extent. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the Senator will find that the importa- 
tions are made entirely to nonmanufacturing countries con- 
tiguous to us, and not to manufacturing countries. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I simply desire to call the attention of the 
committee to the duty on brooms and brushes. The Senator 
from Massachusetts complains of the reduction on brushes from 
40 per cent to 35 per cent. Broom corn has been placed on the 
free list, and in the case of manufactures of broom corn the 
duty has been reduced from 40 per cent to 15 per cent. Broom 
corn goes directly from the producer of broom corn, the farmer, 
to the manufacturer. 

This is simply another indication that wherever the farmer 
has a direct or indirect interest in a product the lowest possible 
duty is placed on it or.it is put on the free list. 

The manufacturers of bristle brushes complain of a duty of 
35 per cent; but the agricultural classes in our part of the 
country are not treated with anything like the consideration 
that the manufacturers of the finer articles of commerce are. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator, in that connection, 
that the makers of brooms feel this just as severely as the 
farmers. Of course they are the farmers’ customers. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. They will be, they think, put out of business. 
As to bristles, I think some of those come from the farms. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the farmer has very little interest in 
the bristles. Those are a by-product of the packer. The farmer 
does have a very great interest in the growing of broom corn, 
however. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will yield to me, as a farmer 
I will say that when we butcher hogs we never save the bristles. 

Mr. LODGE. I will not enter upon a discussion of the matter, 
as I know it is useless to attempt to change the duty; but I 
should like to ask that some letters from constituents of mine. 
who are deeply interested in this matter, may be printed at this 
point. + 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Boston, Mass., May 26, 1913, 


Hon. Henry Canor LODGE, 
Senator from Massachusetts, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In the tariff bill now before the Senate of the United 
States, the Underwood bill, H. R. No. 10, it is proposed to reduce the 
oe 8 a brooms from the present duty of 40 per cent ad valorem 
0 per cent. 

Owing to the very large number of small factories throughout the 
country engaged in manufacturing brooms such keen competition is 
produced that the margin of profit to the manufacturer is now very 
small, so that any increased importation of foreign brooms will wor 
a real hardship on those now engaged in broom manufacturing in the 
United States. Already brooms are being imported from Japan in con- 
siderable quantities, and with the proposed reduction of the duty Japan 
will be able to flood the country with her cheap-made goods to the 
8 of those in this country who are paying American wages for 

eir or. 

We earnestly request that you use your best efforts against any re- 
duction in the present tariff on brooms in the interest of your constitu- 
ents engaged in this business in the State of Massachusetts. 

Very respectfully, 
LEE Broom & DUSTER Co, 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Florence, Mass., April 30, 1913. 
Senator HENRY CABOT LODGE 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LODGE: Perhaps it is utterly useless for us or any 
other manufacturers in our line to make any appeal in behalf of the 
tariff schedule as it affects our line of brushes. Your personal attitude, 
of course, we are thoroughly familiar with, and know that if the matter 
were of your own doing you would at least give us a courteous hearing. 

While the Ways and Means Committee of the House have not made a 
very big cut in our schedule, at the same time a cut of 5 per cent on 
brushes means as much as some of the terrible cuts that have been 
made on some of the other schedules. 

While we heartily appreciate the position in which you find yourself 
at the present time, perhaps you will be unable to do very much for 
us, at the same time we feel that we should like to Jay the facts before 
you, and ask that you be kood enough to do whatever you consistently 
can to have the duty on brushes at least retained where it is at the 

resent time, namely, 40 r cent ad valorem. What we really ought 
o have is 50 per cent, which would not be in any sense prohibitive and 
not at all protective. 
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for not only us but the brush manufacturers as a whole. 

n some time during 
the middle of the month, when the tariff bill is reported to the Senate, 
in the capacity of a member of a committee selected by the brush manu- 
facturers of the United States, to do everything in our er to have 
the schedule put back to 40 per cent, or, if le, advanced to 50 


cent. The latter I think will probably be out of the question under 
he existing conditions. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Co ly, yours, Wa, CORDES. 


FLORENCE, Mass., January 20, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, M. C., 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. O. 
BRUSHES—SCHEDULE x. PARAGRAPH 410. 
Statement by Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass, 


‘The present duty on brushes is ad valorem 40 per cent. 
We petition rer brushes be made subject to 50 per cent ad valorem | 
aut 


y. 
The principal raw material used in the manufacture of brushes 13 
hogs’ bristles, which are subject to T4 cents per pound. This is the 
condition in which nearly all bristles are imported. 

The duty on bristles is nearly 3 per cent of the value of brushes in 
which they are used. 

Bristles in crude state are imported free of duty, but we know of 
none of any consequence ey imported in this shape, as quay and 
walue can not be int tly judged, and cost of preparing so much 
greater in the United tes than in foreign countries, owing to the 


t difference in the cost of labor. 
er The census of the United States for 1909 gives the sale value of 
re paar as $14,694,000. 


rushes manufactured in the United States for 
There are about 400 brush manufacturing establ nts with an aver- 
age profit of each less thar $5,000. 

Importation of brushes and bristles from 1909 to 1912 were as 


follows: 


Bristles. 

$2, 583, 482 
1910 „2. 200 3,111,872 | 
1911. 2,241,066 2,970, 481 
1912.. nace ce ccc c wes cee ssc „4« 5 2,067,149 3,032, 


FF.... AS eS ß 
! There has been an — a to this statement, in importa- | 
tion of bristies, comparing 1 with 1912, of 20 per cent. Brushes 


nared with h was even of more 
— — in the United States in the comp of 1909 with 


11. 
4015 is fair to estimate that one-third of the better kind of brushes used 
in the United States are of foreign make, and of the variety of brushes 
imported there are not made in the United States in value more than 


562 toilet brushes, such as hair, toofh, cloth, ete., one-half of those 
used in the United States are foreign’ made. This statement can be 
easily verified by examination of the brushes offered for sale by re- 
tailers of brushes in department stores, drug stores, etc., anywhere in 
he United States. 

è Our customhouse records for seven years state importation of brushes 
as follows: 


221,571 
1166, 176 171, 86 194, 251 [194,4114 | Fos 


For many years we have becn manufacturing toilet brushes, and for 


a number of years we have tried to make some popoia: priced tooth- 
brushes, but find with our labor costs we are unable to compete with 
the European and Asiatic manufacturers, where most of this class of 
merchandise is made, because they are able to bring these goods into 
the United States for oven less money than our actual bare manu- 
facturing costs. Consequently we employ less labor than we would 
if brushes were protected; certainly the brush industry has never been 
protected under a protective tariff. A few facts bearing on the Ja 
anese labor conditions furnish positive evidence that an equitable tariff 
for revenue duty should be on a higher ad valorem basis. 

In Japan children are more or less employed at about 1 cent per 
hour (we employ no children). Women in the United States carn from 
10 cents to 20 cents per hour; in Japan women earn from 14 to 2 
cents per hour. Male labor in the United States is puid from 15 to 
35 cents per hour; in Japan male labor is paid 5 cents per hour. 
Workers in Japan work from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. 7 days a week, 


9 312 days a year—one large factory works 
Then 


As n further proof of labor costs in Japan, a few gean ago an 
importer of Japanese prođucts sent us some toothbrush dies made 
of bone ready to have the bristles drawn in. The price he quoted, duty 
paid to New York, in comparison with similar handles made in our 
own factory, showed an advantage in favor of the Ja ese maker of 
25 por cent. in spite of the very fact that most of the bone used in 
the mannfacture of toothbrush handles is bought in the United States 
and shipped to Japan. While it is Improbable that handles for tooth- 
brushes will be made in Japan and sent to this country (United States), 
we simply give these facts to show that labor costs in the brush in- 
Poey; especially tooth and toilet brushes, are lower in Japan than 
anywhere in the world, and in view of the rapidly increasing importa- 
tions of brushes from Japan, our industry is not sufficiently protected. 
Althongh the United States Government does not permit Japanese 
labor to enter, It seems inconsistent that it does 8 one of Japan's 

mn increasingly large 


apparens in an actual comparison of wages 
dition is much worse, as women are 
The foregoing statistics f the United Stat 
8 es from ‘ates customs department 
records show conclusively that with this continual increase 2 tm or- 
tation of brushes, surely an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent is net 
to the brush industry. With a duty ef 50 par cent ad valorem this im- 
portation would become smaller, and we could probably in a short time 
Sisies sensan tax 0D gies ste Saloming fetes Segncateg oes 
> ves e ow. de 
manufacturing on percentage basis: Sens ee 


For entire United States. 


COSTS. Per cent. 

. ⅛ ͤͤ—!, —:. .. ĩͤ . ĩͤ 8 
Rares r 

9 C 
Total cost 8 — 

Per cent profit NE EAE Sed 6 EET ATS DE SER 13 
r y e LOO 

For Massachusetts, 
COSTS. Per cent. 


The items of 
tien of plants, or losses from bad accounts. 


The item of wages you will observe in Massachusetts is 229 per cent 
among all brush this 


expenses do not include interest on capital, deprecia- 


manufacturers in Commonwealth. In our own 
factory—Florence Manufacturing Co., one of the largest in the United 
States—this one item of wages alone on toothbrushes is between 30 and 


40 cent, 
o very large profit is shown ‘by these statistics to the brush 
eens of the United States. Furtherm 

aries. 

Of the various items that enter into the cost of making brushes, 
materials are in every coun where brushes are manufactured of the 
same value, so that labor in United States would be the only item 
which could be reduced and that should not be on any lower basis 
than it is now, 

Not wed does labor cost less in foreign countries, but such items as 
rent, incidental expenses, and interest are less than in the United States, 

To further show why the importation of brushes from Japan and 
Europe are increasing so rapidly, we ask you to kindly examine the 
table of statistics attached regar wages paid in foreign countries 
in manufacture of brushes, Please note the difference in wages 
pald between the United States and Germany, and the marked d - 
ence between the United States and Japan. statement will ve 
that the brush industry is not protected and has a hard struggle with this 
fo competition. ny reduction of duty would seem unreasonable and 
certainly mean fewer brushes made and the number of people employed 
in the brush industry in the United States would be greatly reduced. 


A comparison of American and foreign wages in brush manufacturing. 


Bristle sorters and washers...) Males...| $15.00-$24.00 | Males... $8-00- $9.00 
Anne Females. 6.00- 9.00 |...do.... 8.00- 9. 00 
Paintbrush makers. Males...} 15. 00- 21. 00 . do 13. 00- 15.00 
irai ai shapers (tollet . do.. 12.00- 18.00 do Up to 10. 00 
rushes). 
Bristle pickers... ......-.----- Females. 4.50- 6.00 Females. 2.50— 2.75 
Toothbrushes (drawers), per do Up to 2.40 . do Up to 1.35 
Shaving-brush makers. . . . Males...) 12.00- 18.00 . do 3.09- 3. 50 
BOOS = cee esa do. 18.00- 21.00 |...do... Up to 5.00 
Drawing hands | 6.60- 9. 00 do Up to 3.50 
Finishers, 3 do 4.50- 7.00 aes 2. 2.50 
Beginners, boys and girls . ‘Minors. . 4.50 |..-do.-.. Upto .co 
‘Toothbrush-handle makers, Males. . Upto 18.00 . 700 
Toothbrush-handle makers, .. do.. Up to 18. 00 Boys and 2.50- 4.50 
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Austria.— Blind skilled workers earn per day 60 cents; sonny eee 
workers earn per day $1.20. Brushworkers are very largely blind, per- 
haps 50 per cent are blind, and much cf the work is done in homes. 

Germany Average male employed, per week, $6.66; ave female 
employed, per week, $3.33; skilled males earn, average, $7.14 to $9.76; 
skilled females earn, average, $4.05 to $5.47. In small village, ali 
minors—males, $2.14 to $4.28; females, 95 cents to $1.67. 

Japan.—Males, 28 cents to 38 cents per day ; females, 13 cents to 18 
cents per day ; children, 8 cents to 11 cents per day. 

Above rates are for all departments of brush making. 

Drawing hands, female, up to 22 cents per day. ` 

Employees work in Japan from 7 a. m. to 6 p; m., seven days a week; 
generally 312 days a year. One large factory 330 days a year. 

Our company, the Florence Manufacturing Co., have our 5 
at Florence, Mass. We have a cash capital invested of $200, in 
the manufacture of brushes. We employ over 500 persons making toilet 
brushes from the raw materials to the finished s; that is, all the 
wood and bone work, handles, ete. Our pay roll is between $200,000 
and $212,000 yearly. We are also using in very large quantities 
lumber, bone, aluminum, steel, leather, lacquers, varnishes, and many 
other supplies that are produced in the United States. 

There are very few large brush manufacturers in the United States; 
most of the brushes made come from small factories. There is no brush 
trust or combination in the United States. Competition between Ameri- 
can brush manufacturers is very keen and profits are not at all large. 
We export a verw few of our brushes, and what we export we sell at 
the same prices as we do- to the United States market. We do not 
solicit export business; it comes to us in most cases direct, due to the 
fact that our brushes are trade-marked and have a national reputation 
created through advertising, and in this way we get inquires in a small 
wa 1 

espectfully submitte: 
z z FLORENCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
WILLIAM CORDES, 
Treasurer and General Manager. 


— 


FLORENCE, Mass., January 20, 1913. 


Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, M. C., 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
BRISTLES—SCHEDULB N, PARAGRAPH 411, 
Statement by Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. 

We are further handicapped in the manufacture of brushes by being 
obliged to pay 73 cents per one duty on bristles, which are not po: 
duced to any extent in the United States. We petition that this duty 
be either reduced or removed entirely. If it is Se arnt for revenue 
purposes, we would be willing to have it remain as it is, provided the 
duty on brushes is made 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FLORENCE MANUFACTURING Co., 
WILLIAM CORDES, 
Treasurer and General Manager. 


— 


Boston, January 21, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We inclose you a brief on the matter of importation of 
brushes, the duty on which now is 40 per cent, and we think should be 
as expressed in the brief, 50 per cent. 

We hope you will be able to interest yourself in our behalf, and do 
what you can for us. 

Thanking you in advance, we remain, 

Yours, respectfully, A. & E. BURTON Co., 
F. H. Carter, Treasurer. 


— 


Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The undersigned individual brush manufacturers of the 
United States respectfully request your honorable committee on con- 
sider the following facts regarding tariff as it affects the brush Industry. 

We are not bound together by any trade agreements or combinations 
se any kind whatsoever, and no likelihood of any ever being brought 
about. 

BRUSHES. 


Schedule N, paragraph 410. The present duty on brushes is 40 per 
cent ad valorem, 

We petition that brushes be made subject to 50 per cent ad valorem, 
for the following reasons. 

Brush manvfacturing in the United States is an industry which 
suffers abnormally from competition by foreign brush manufacturers. 

It is an unfortunate fact that fully one-fourth, or perhaps more, in 
market value of all the es consumed in the United States are of 
foreign manufacture. 

With a tariff for revenue duty approaching the difference in the cost 
of labor and other items of the cost of production, all brushes consumed 
in the United States could be made here. The brush industry has never 
been protected under a protective tarif, 

Of the kinds of brushes in which labor is the principal Item of cost, 
more than one-half used here is manufactured abroad. 

Tooth and nail brushes are anf all foreign made, as a visit to any 
drug or department store will verify. 

Hair and other toilet brushes are considerably more than one-half 
foreign made. 

An abstract from United States Consular Reports In regard to brush 
sarees Pars Japan and Austria shows clearly the very low prices for 
labor this industry. The United States Department of State has 
received reports of American consuls at Nuremberg, Germany, and 
London, England, giving information as to rates of wages in those 
countries in the manufacturing of brushes. The following is from 
the report of the American consul at Nuremberg: 

“The manufacture of brushes is a very considerable industry in 
in Nuremberg and vicinity. This branch of industry here gives em- 
ployment to about 3,000 men, women, and children; 2,300 of whom 
are employed in the factories in Nuremberg and 700 in the smaller 
factories in near-by villages. In the city about two-thirds of all em- 


Porsu are females and 12 to 15 per cent are minors; in the villages 
he percentage of minors is somewhat higher. The annual production 
is of the value of about $3,335,000, of which total only about $250,000 
is from the factories outside Nuremberg. 

In Nurem there are 20 brush factories. One large concern 
the largest in Germany—which employs about 1,100; three others 
employ from 100 to 200 each; the others are all very small concerns, 
sometimes with only half a dozen employees and from that number 
up to 75 or 80. One factory in the town of Dinkelsbuhl has about 100 
employees and smaller concerns in the villages of Markt, Bechofen, 
Wilhermsdorf, Burk. and Schopfloch gives employment to about 600 
persons. The so-called factories in these villages depend to a very 
considerable extent on house industry ”"—that is, the work is done 
in the homes and the whole family ee to a greater or less 
extent. When there is no work in the fields, father, mother, and all 
the children turn to brush making. Wages are much lower than in 
the city factories and these grades of goods are there turned out at 
much less cost than would be possible in the larger concerns. 

“The brush industry here in Nuremberg is apparently a very pros- 
perous one. The largest concern bere has for a number of years de- 
clared a regular annual dividend of 15 per cent. The leading con- 
cern here, which has a branch factory in the United States and ships 
much raw material and partially finished products, is the largest 
concern of its kind in Germany. Only one-third of its employees are 
males, two-thirds being females. Of male employees 13 per cent are 
minors and of the female employees, 12 per cent. The average wa 
paid to male employees is $6.66 per week and the average wage paid 
female employees is $3.33 per week. Skilled male workmen earn $7.14 
to $9.76 pér week, and skilled female brush makers from $4.05 to 
$5.47 per week, 

„Still another bfush manufacturer, whose plant is located in a small 
village some distance from Nuremberg, states that about one-third of 
his Scans Sigg are female and about one-fourth of all employees are 
minors. he wages in his factory vary from $2.14 to $4.28 per week; 
for minors from 95 cents to $1.67 per week.” 

These wages are much less than are paid in the United States for 
9 TORE and cioa! 8 oe = by a worker. 

ny has increase s exportation o rushes to the United 
Sa from $187,428 in 1905 to $416,900. in 1911. 

n England boys and girls, in fashioning simple stock: olishin 
etc., when they become proficient, earn from $2 to 250 5 Week. 
On starting work in a brush factory girls are paid as low as 60 cents 
a week until they become acquainted with the work and boys starting 
are paid a little more. 

Fancy toothbrush handles are all fashioned by hand by men who 
earn from $6 to $7 a week at this trade. Handles that do not require 
great skill in the making, yet that are not the straight, ordinary kind, 
aro mats by both boys and girls who earn from $2.50 to $4.50 per 

While competition with European manufacturers—Germany, Eng- 
land, France, and Austria—is very severe, yet it does not compare with 
the terrible competition that we are experiencing with Japan. The 
Government prevents Japanese labor from entering the United States, 
but one of its products, in the form of brushes, is arriving constantly 
in very large 1 and e in volume very rapidly, the in- 
crease being 3,856 per cent since the McKinley Tariff Act became 
effective in 1891, as can be readily determined from the United States 
Treasury Department statistics covering the time stated. 


Japanese brush importations. 


Years 1891 to 1912—21 years—3,856 per cent increase. 

The foregoing and a few facts bearing upon the Japanese labor con- 
ditions furnish conclusive evidence that as equitable tariff-for-revenue 
duty should be on a higher ad valorem basis. 

In Japan children are more or less employed, at about 1 cent per 
hour. yomen in the United States earn from 10 cents to 20 cents per 
hour; in Japan from 13 cents to 2 cents per hour. Male labor in the 
United States is paid from 15 cents to 35 cents per hour; in Japan 
male labor is paid about 5 cents per hour. 

Employees work in Japan from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m.. 7 days a week, 
generally 312 days 85 goar: One large factory, 330 days per year. 

There are about 8. persons engaged in the brush industry in the 
United States, of which number only 304 are minors. 

Capital invested, about $11,000,000; value of product, about $15,- 
000,000; number of establishments, about 400. 


Imports of brushes of all kinds into the United States, fiscal year 1912. 
Imported from : 


NA a . — — $36, 806 
Belgium. 7, 753 
France 749, 189 
German 448, 550 
pot th a a ae a ee 211, 998 
BE SS SE SS ESS oS RPS ieee — 602,923 
TTT 9, 930 

gi OY Rane ee Se ee 2, 067, 149 
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‘A comparison of American and foreign wages in brush manufacturing. 


Drawing hands. . 
Finishers, polishing, od. do. 


Toothbrush-handle makers 
Toothbrush-handle makers 
Not made in United States. 2 Per gross up to 81.35. 
GERMANY. 


Average male employee: per week, $6.66. 
Av female employee per week, $3.33. 
pl ge fo ep ge Rad RE 
es earn, average, 54. 47. 
In small villages all minors: Wales, 2211 to $4.28; females, 95 cents 


to $1.67. 
AUSTRIA. 


Elind skilled workers earn, per day, 60 cents, 
Seeing skilled workers earn, per day, 81.20. 
Brush workers are very largely blind, perbaps 50 per cent are blind, 
and much of the work is done in homes. 
JAPAN. 


Males, per pay, Pages or oon females, per day, 13 to 18 cents; 
children, A cents. 
Above ites an for all departments of brush making. 
Drawing hands, female, up to 22 cents per day. 
Employees work in Japan 7 a. m. to 20 2 7 days a week; gen- 
erally 312 days a year. me large factory, 330 days a year. 
SCHEDULE N-——PARAGRAPH 411. 


The present duty on bristles is 74 cents per pound specific. 

In Rese Me brush manufacturers are further handicapped to 
the extent of paying 74 cents per pound for bristles, which are not 
produced to any extent in the United States, and while it is a hardship 
and adds to the cost of the manufactured product, we would be willing 


to con if necessary, for revenue purposes that the bristle schedule 
3 is, provided the duty on brushes is made 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Respectfully submitted. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 107, to strike out paragraph 347, in the following words: 

5 rts of buttons and button molds or blanks, finished 
3 8 provided for in this section, and all collar 
or cuff buttons and studs composed wholly of bone, mother-of-pearl, or 
ivory, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


table ivory in sizes 36 lines and larger, 35 per 
pi 2 36 lines, 50 per cent ad valorem + Putte 
shell and 3 in sizes 26 lines and larger, 25 cent ad valorem ; 
below 26 lines, 50 cent ad valorem ; agate ‘ons and shoe buttons, 
15 per cent ad valorem; rts of buttons and button molds or blanks, 
finished or 3 or all ig aa . me 
Buttons, not "special Aan — for in this section, 40 per cent ad 
valorent, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
committee to the item of buttons made of shell or pearl below 
26 lines in diameter. I should like to know whether any mem- 
ber of the committee has inquired with regard to the cost of 
making buttons of that kind in Japan? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that it was not nec- 
essary to inquire. We had abundant information upon that sub- 
ject furnished to us without the slightest inquiry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the cost of making a gross of 26-line 
fresh-water-shell buttons in Japan? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator very frankly that I 
do not know. I do not think it amounts to anything. They can 
be made very cheaply. I understand, in addition, that in Japan 
these buttons are made by men with little hand machines, who 
stand and punch them out all day with their feet and their 
hands, and yet they are able, it is said, to produce buttons 
cheaper than they can be produced with the comparatively low- 
paid labor in the button factories of this country. They. are 
made more cheaply, it is said, than the machines can produce 
them. 

I will say to the Senator that if these gentlemen can not 
continue the manufacture of buttons at this rate of duty, in my 
opinion the industry is not a legitimate one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to enter 
upon an inquiry or an argument as to whether the industry is 


legitimate or otherwise. It is a large industry in my State. 
I desire, however, to record my prophecy that the substitution 
for the present duty of this one, however large it seems to be, 
will annihilate the business. I think it is impossible for the 
shell-button enterprises to be carried on under an ad valorem 
duty at all unless that ad valorem duty were so large that in 
itself it would be shocking. The only way in which to protect 
the industry is by putting a specific duty upon these low-grade 
buttons. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator mean that the 
duty is to be shocking, but is to be hidden behind a specific rate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mean that the opportunity for undervalna- 
tion is so great, and it will be so easy to bring in these cheap 
buttons at a valuation that no one can pursue in the way of 
investigation, that the protection hitherto afforded to the in- 
dustry will be practically denied by this amendment. 

I know that 50 per cent seems to be a very high rate of 
duty, and ordinarily I should agree that the duties ought not 
to be higher than 50 per cent. But these buttons are made 
and sold in Japan for 2 and 3 and 4 cents a gross. The cost of 
a button at that rate seems almost infinitesimal, but I believe 
this country will be better off if these industries are preserved. 
They can be preserved by very reasonable specific duties, but 
they can not be taken care of with this ad valorem duty. 

Mr. STONE. When the Senator speaks of a specific duty, 
do I understand that he wishes a specific rate that will be 
higher than 50 per cent? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My belief is, and I have given some atten- 
tion to the matter 

Ps STONE No; but let us be absolutely frank with each 
other. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I will be perfectly frank. 

Mr. STONE. Here is a 50 per cent duty, which the Senator 
says is a high ad valorem duty. Is the Senator one of these 
progressive reformers who think we ought to have a higher 
rate than 50 per cent; and does he wish to disguise it under a 
specific rate so as to make it 75 or 80 or 100 per cent? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not; because it is very easy to reduce 
a specific rate upon a given importation to an equivalent ad 
valorem rate. I do not wish to disguise it at all. 

Mr. STONE. Then what difference does it make whether it is 
specific or ad valorem, if it is more than 50 per cent? 

Mr. CUMMINS. My view of the tariff is that we ought to 
attach to an article a duty that will fairly measure the dif- 
ference between the cost of production here and abroad. The 
Senator from Missouri knows very well what that view is. I 
have announced it a great many times. I have not departed 
from it at any time, and I adhere to it now. 

With 50 per cent ad valorem duty, coupled with the oppor- 
tunity for undervaluation, we will not be able to preserve this 
industry. I have said that I think it ought to be preserved, 
and therefore I think there ought to be put upon these buttons 
a duty that would measure the difference between the cost of 
producing them here and the cost of producing them abroad. 
I have looked into the matter, and I think probably a duty of 
about one-half or, say, three-quarters of the present duty would 
accomplish the object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was rather surprised at the statement which 
was made by the Senator from New Jersey, wherein he stated 
that any article which required over 50 per cent ad valorem was 
an illegitimate industry, 

Mr. HUGHES. I did not say any industry, if the Senator 
please. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then my hearing was very poor indeed. 

Mr. HUGHES. I said in this industry. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator said this industry was not 
legitimate if it could not be protected by that duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, this particular article was not a legiti- 
mate industry if it could not exist with a duty of 50 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to know whether the friends 
on the other side look upon these buttons as necessities or luxu- 
ries, 

Mr. HUGHES. I think that is not the distinction. It seems 
to me that the industry was brought into existence by an ab- 
normally high tariff. I think the people of the State of Iowa 
could be much better employed than by engaging in an industry 
which makes it necessary to saddle a tax burden upon the whole 
people of the United States in order to keep them economically 
employed in that business. We found this to be a very complex 
and intricate schedule. The question of grades is one of the 
most difficult problems that confronted me, as far as I am con- 
cerned, in the consideration of the bill. I went about it in a 
spirit of absolute fairness and devised this method of differen- 
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tiating between the high quality of buttons and those about 
which the rates make little or no difference. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why is not the Senator from New Jersey 
willing, at any rate, to convert the 50 per cent ad yalorem into 
a specific duty and put it upon these buttons? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will tell the Senator from Iowa why. It 
would be necessary to establish a specific rate of duty on a line 
basis for each size of button practically. My investigation of 
the pending bill showed me that in countless instances if spe- 
cific rates were adopted on articles of this character overnight 
a change in the method of manufacturing would be likely to 
take place. I can point to an instance where through the 
operation of a specific rate of duty intended to be 40 per cent 
equivalent ad valorem went up to 159 or 160 per cent equivalent 
ad valorem. Some one has said, and I, have no doubt it is true, 
that if specific rates in the Wilson bill had been retained to the 
present day they would have been higher than the equivalent 
ad valorem of the Payne-Aldrich rate. I do not think a specific 
rate of duty should be laid upon anything that can be called a 
necessary of life. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I know how futile it is to 
make an argument in behalf of this industry. I thought per- 
haps, however, that when it is remembered that the State from 
which the Senator who has just spoken comes has 80 per cent 
of her industries upon the dutiable list and the State from 
which I come has less than 40 per cent of her industries upon 
the dutiable list, he might look with some mercy upen this one 
enterprise. It is one of the few large manufacturing enterprises 
of my State, and I have a natural desire to see it prosper. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator permit an interruption 
right there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very gladly. 

Mr. HUGHES. There are a great many button factories, 
salt-water shell and vegetable and ivory button factories in my 
State. I understand we have no sweet-water-shell button fac- 
tory there. I will say to the Senator that I look upon this as an 
exceedingly difficult question. I realized that we were confront- 
ing a condition and not a theory, and we left a rate which in 
my judgment will permit the ivory button factories and the 
other factories to operate. . 

I will say further this is the first intimation I have had since 
the paragraph went into print that the rate here imposed is not 
a competitive duty. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not had any appeal from the indus- 
tries since the committee appeared before the Finance Commit- 
tee, but I know something about the facts. I know something 
about what it costs to make these buttons in my State, and I 
know something about what it costs to make- them abroad. I 
know that with the opportunity for undervaluation, which is 
very great on an article of this sort, this duty will not ade- 
quately or sufficiently protect. 

But I do not intend to offer any amendment. I desire simply 
to record my protest against the destruction of this business in 
my State, a destruction which I believe will inevitably follow 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, several attempts have been 
made during the discussion to define what is meant by competi- 
tive tariff. The item under consideration, it seems to me, is 
already competitive. We imported $1,004,168 in value of but- 
tons and exported $723,784 worth. We imported between 30 and 
40 per cent more than we exported. I do not know what com- 
petitive means unless that is a competitive tariff. 

The same is true of several items which we passed recently. 
As an illustration: Of brushes we imported $2,074,324 worth 
and exported $693,143 worth. We imported three times as many 
as we exported. That seems to be competitive to me. The same 
is true of breoms and other items that have been considered. 

Now, in this matter of buttons why should we reduce the 
duty for the purpose of making the tariff competitive when we 
are exporting only about two-thirds what we are importing? I 
wish some Senator on the other side would tell me why that is 
necessary to secure competition and to make the tariff competi- 
tive. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course the Senator knows we import 
about 5 per cent of our consumption. As far as buttons pro- 
duced in Iowa are consumed, my information is that we are 
importing practically none, I do not think the Senator or any 
Senator on the other side will, on reflection, find any fault with 
this particular paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator from Iowa, 


who seems to be uneasy about the importation of buttons from 
Japan 
Mr. CUMMINS. No; I am not uneasy about the importation 
of buttons from Japan. There is practically a prohibitive duty 
on these buttons now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 


Mr. CUMMINS. They can not be imported at all, and they 
are not imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The rate is 48 per cent now, and this bill 
contains a rate of 40 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course the Senator from North Carolina 
has beguiled himself with these figures a long time. There are 
none of these buttons imported. There can not be any equiva- 
lent ad valorem duty. There are buttons of larger size, more 
expensive buttons, imported, and the duty on them is 48 per 
cent. But if you will take the low-grade buttons there are none 
of them imported into this country under the present duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator to be making the 
point that the particular buttons he is speaking about bear a 
higher ad yalorem than the average ad valorem I read a few 
minutes go. I desire to cail the attention—and that was my 
only purpose in taking the floor—to the fact that last year 
there were only $21,648 worth of buttons imported from Japan 
of all kinds. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of all kinds and none of these; and the duty 
now is 14 cents a line besides an ad valorem. On a 20-line 
button, which is practically a half-inch button, the duty would 
be 30 cents a gross, and they sell in this country of our own 
manufacture for a great deal less than that. Of course, there 
could be none imported. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator from Iowa sits down, 
I wish to ask him a question for my own information. He 
asked the Senator from New Jersey a question, and the Senator 
did not possess the information. I inferred perhaps from the 
fact that the Senator from Iowa asked the question that he 
did possess it. It is something about the labor cost of these 
buttons. Can the Senator from Iowa tell me the labor cost of 
a gross of these buttons in Japan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They sell there for about 2 cents a gross. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For 2 cents a gross? 

Mr. CUMMINS, They are made for 2 
poorer quality. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What do they sell for here? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They sell here for about 8 to 18 cents a 
gross. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator giving in both cases the 
wholesale price? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am simply reiterating what the men who 
are engaged in the manufacture have told me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that the price at which the domestic 
producer—the man who makes the button—sells them, or the 
price at which some storekeeper or jobber or somebody else 
sells them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the price at which the manufacturer 
sells them is from 6 cents a gross to 20 cents. I am speaking 
now of the lower grade small buttons made from fresh-water 

ells. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the entire price of the article in Japan 
is only 2 cents per gross, the entire cost of its manufacture, 
which includes the material and the manufacturers’ part of 
the labor cost in Japan, it can not possibly be as much as 2 
cents a gross? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would think not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It could not possibly be, if the Senator's 
figures are correct as to the labor cost. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is a labor cost. They are made 
individually, to a great extent, by a man with the machinery 
under his own foot or under his own hand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps the Senator did not understand 
my question. He has stated that the entire cost was 2 cents on 
the entire price. I suppose that includes the profit, or did he 
mean to say the cost or the price in Japan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In Japan the small poor grade button is 
manufactured for 2 cents a gross, That is what was told me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator then does not mean the price; 
he means the cost of manufacture. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is it. s 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that cost includes the entire cost—I 
suppose the shell is worth something; I do not know what 
that is—then certainly the labor cost in Japan can not be over 
2 cents per gross; it must be less than 2 cents. 

Mr. CUMMINS. From 2 to 10 cents, according to the grade of 
the button, of course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I find the equivalent ad valorem stated in 
1910 at 55; in 1912, 4810 per cent. Now, during that time, 
with the protection of that equivalent ad valorem, there were 
only $23,000 worth of Japanese buttons imported into tbis 
country. If it costs us 18 cents a gross to make them and it 
costs the Japanese only 2 cents per gross to make them, and 
if the equivalent ad valorem was in round numbers one 55 per 


cents a gross, the 
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eent and another 48 per cent, which would be, say, an average 
of 50 per cent, which would be an addition of 1 cent to this 
particular class of buttons, why in the world did they not just 
invade our market? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. The reason is that none of the figures—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, if the Senator's calcula- 
tions are correct, this protection was entirely insufficient. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nothing that the Senator has stated from 
the record is true with regard to these buttons. These buttons 
have not been imported into the United States. The paragraph 
covers a very large range of buttons 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then it is worse than I thought, if none 
of them have been imported. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like the Senator to be accurate, 
anyhow. The half-inch button has a duty now of more than 
80 cents a gross, and they do not command that price in this 
country. Our own manufacturers make them and sell at much 
less than that. The duty is at the present time exorbitantly 
high. There is no defense for it whatever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. He has told the Senate what the cost of production of 
these buttons is in Japan. Would he mind telling us how he 
arrived at that result, from what basis and upon what au- 
thority? 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator did not hear what I 
said; he was giving no heed to it. I said it was told me by the 
men who make these buttons in our country that they were 
made abroad and sold at from 2 to 8 cents a gross. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, well, I did misunderstand the Senator. 
I thought he said he was told by the people who made the but- 
tons here that they cost 18 cents per gross here, I had no 
idea the Senator was relying upon a witness in Iowa who does 
not know anything about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. How does the Senator know the people of 
Iowa know nothing about it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not suppose anybody in Iowa making 
those buttons knows definitely and scientifically what is the 
cost of producing those particular buttons. 

Mr. CUMMINS. They know what the people of Japan say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator had some information from 
some official source, from some reliable source—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is a reliable source, but not an official 
source. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now it turns out that the Senator's in- 
formation, the Senator’s testimony, is hearsay, and the witness 
from whom the hearsay is taken is an interested witness. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is quite true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He is the manufacturer òf this competing 
product in Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But if the Senator from Mississippi had 
not permitted hearsay testimony to inform him with regard to 
this tariff we would not have had any tariff for a very long 
time to come. Nearly all the information that you have is 
hearsay testimony. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, but the Senator 

Mr. CUMMINS. And this is just as good as any of the rest 
that you have. It comes from people just as reliable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I think it is not. Now, I think if the 
Senator wants to find out the cost of production of a thing in 
Japan he had better go to a Japanese source to find it out. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not had time to do that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So far as my taking hearsay evidence is 
concerned, I can assure the Senator I have taken precious little 
of it from interested witnesses. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is probably true. I do not think 
they haye taken much of it from any witnesses or from any 
source. I think the whole bill is largely a matter of imagination. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume the Senator from North Caro- 
lina does not care to proceed with another schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I ask that the bill be laid aside for the 
day. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I moye that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, August 26, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate August 25, 1913. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 


Maj. Alexander N. Stark, Medical Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel (subject to examination required by law) from July 13, 
1913. vice Lieut. Col. Charles E. Woodruff, retired from actiye 
service July 12, 1913. 

Capt. Allie W. Williams, Medical Corps, to be major from 
July 13, 1918, vice Maj. Alexander N. Stark, promoted. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named citizens to be professors of mathematics 
in the Navy from the 21st day of August, 1913: 

Theodore W. Johnson, a citizen of Maryland, and 

Carlos V. Cusachs, a citizen of Maryland. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
ARE Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 18th day of August, 

Arthur E. Younie, a citizen of Oregon; 

Walter C. Espach, a citizen of Oregon; and 

John F. X. Jones, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


James C. Burns to be postmaster at Bay Minette, Ala., in 
place of F. I. Dinwiddie. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 4, 1913. 

H. W. Crook to be postmaster at Bessemer, Ala., in place of 
John H. McEniry, removed. 

Albert M. Espey to be postmaster at Albertville, Ala., in place 
of Thomas M. MeNaron, resigned. 


ALASKA. 


Elna Olson to be postmaster at Treadwell, Alaska, in place of 
Daniel Webster, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Isidore J. Proulx to be postmaster at Willow, Cal., in place of 
sonn J. West. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 

Eliza Stitt to be postmaster at Vacaville, Cal., in place of 
George F. Wooderson, deceased. 

Alice E. Tate to be postmaster at Lone Pine, Cal. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 

Georgia A. Wiard to be postmaster at Chula Vista, Cal., in 
place of William B. Farrow, removed. 


COLORADO. 


William A. White to be postmaster at Holyoke, Colo., in place 
of F. M. Smith, resigned. 
FLORIDA. 


J. B. Potter to be postmaster at Mulberry, Fla., in place of 
H. K. Murphy, resigned. 2 

George D. Rhode to be postmaster at Punta Gorda, Fla., in 
pare 4 H. R. Dreggors. Incumbent's commission expired May 

é 3 GEORGIA. 


Mary L. Carswell to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Ga. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1913. 

D. F. Davenport to be postmaster at Americus, Ga., in place 
of Frank P. Mitchell, removed. 

Bolling H. Jones to be postmaster at Atlanta, Ga., in place 
of Hugh L. McKee, removed. 

A. L. McArthur to be postmaster at Cordele, Ga., in place of 
Frederick G. Boatright, removed. 


ILLINOIS. 


J. J. Baker to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, III., in place of 
G. G. Gilbert, removed. 

A. A. Dobson to be postmaster at Elburn, III., in place of 
15 A Pattee. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14, 1912. 

J. C. Dorfler to be postmaster at Area (late Rockefeller), III., 
in place of William Knigge, to change name of office. 

John H. Henson to be postmaster at Xenia, Ill, in place of 
Mary A. Paine: Incumbent’s commission expired July 26, 1913. 


John H. McGrath to be postmaster at Morris, IIL, in place of 
Willard C. Magner. 
1913. P 

John E. Rethorn to be postmaster at Chandlerville, III., in 
place of W. M. McDonald. 
January 14, 1913. 


Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 


Incumbent's commission expired 
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Wilbur A. Woods to be postmaster at Pawpaw, III., in place of 
Sadie A. Case. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1913. 

INDIANA. 


William B. Latshaw to be postmaster at Oaktown, Ind., in 
place of Juanita Bond, removed. 

Earl Talbott to be postmaster at Linton, Ind., in place of Clin- 

ton T. Sherwood, resigned. 


IOWA. 


E. R. Ashley to be postmaster at Laporte City, Iowa, in place 
of George Banger. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1912. 

Henry F. Eppers to be postmaster at Montrose, Iowa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

Anton Huebsch to be postmaster at McGregor, Iowa, in place 
of Anton Huebach, to correct name of appointee. 

Ben Jensen to be postmaster at Onawa, Iowa, in place of Wil- 
liam R. Prewitt, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Edmund S. Higgins to be postmaster at Lynn, Mass. Revoca- 
tien of order of discontinuance. 

Michael T. Kane to be postmaster at Ludlow, Mass., in place 
of George A. Birnie. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1913. 

James Nagle to be postmaster at Concord Junction, Mass., in 
place of Benjamin Derby. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1913. 

Martin H. Ryan to be postmaster at Northboro, Mass., in 
place of Asa B. Fay. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1912. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


R. L. Broadstreet to be postmaster at Coffeeville, Miss., in 
place of H. W. Durrant, removed. 


NEVADA. 


George A. Myles to be postmaster at Austin, Ney., in place of 
O. F. Littrell. Incumbents commission expired February 7, 
1911. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Harry T. Allen to be postmaster at Vincentown, N. J. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Susano Ortiz to be postmaster at Las Vegas, N. Mex., in place 
of Ignacio Lopez, removed. 


NEW YORE. 


John J. Costello to be postmaster at Manlius, N. Y., in place 
of G. W. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
29, 1913. 

John J. Kesel to be postmaster at Syracuse, N. Y., in place of 
William Cowie. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1912. 

Edward S. Moore to be postmaster at Norwich, N. X., in place 
of J. Johnson Ray. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16. 1912. 

James A. Traphagen to be postmaster at Waterloo, N. Y., in 
place of J. B. H. Mongin, removed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ernest L. Auman to be postmaster at Ashboro, N. C. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1908. 

O. A. Snipes to be postmaster at Rocky Mount, N. C., in place 
of George W. Robbins. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
20, 1912. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Frank Lish to be postmaster at Dickinson, N. Dak., in place 
of Nelson C. Lawrence, removed. 

V. F. Nelson to be postmaster at Cooperstown, N. Dak., in 
place of Percy R. Trubshaw, resigned. 


OHIO, 


Benjamin F. Price to be postmaster at Lancaster, Ohio, in 
place of H. Clay Drinkle, deceased. ` 

David M. Welty to be postmaster at Bremen, Ohio, in place of 
1 B. Connor. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 
1913. 

A. R. Wolfe to be postmaster at Chillicothe, Ohio, in place of 
1 C. Perry. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1912. ' 


OKLAHOMA. 


George E. Baker to be postmaster at Gage, Okla., in place of 
FA] M. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

L. E. Chase to be postmaster at Westville, Okla., in place of 
Charles W. Waters, declined. 

C. N. Fluke to be postmaster at Boynton, Okla., in place of 
James E. Sutton, resigned. 

J. P. Ford to be postmaster at Konawa, Okla., in place of Joel 
E. Cunningham, removed. 

M. B. Hickman to be postmaster at Coalgate, Okla., in place 
TD E. Rathbun. Incumbent's commission expired May 17, 

J. N. Hopkins to be postmaster at Boswell, Okla., in place of 
G. D. Duncan. Incumbent’s commission expired August 4, 1913. 

Blanche Larkin to be postmaster at Delaware, Okla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1911. 

W. S. Livingston to be postmaster at Seminole, Okla., in place 
of Frank J. Van Buskirk, resigned. 


OBEGON. 


J. C. Lamkin to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Oreg., in place of 
B. P. Cornelius. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1913. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


S. O. Bender to be postmaster at Trafford, Pa., in place of 
Boer A. McCall. Incumbent's commission expired January 14, 

Daniel Clarey to be postmaster at Sayre, Pa., in place of 
N J. Leahy. Incumbent's commission expired February 

Samuel K. Henrie to be postmaster at Youngwood, Pa., in 
place of George R. Laird. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 13, 1913. 

George F. Kittelberger to be postmaster at Curwensville, Pa., 
in place of Samuel P. Arnold. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 11, 1913. 

Albert K. Kneule to be postmaster at Norristown, Pa., in 
place of Henry M. Brownback, resigned. 

Harry B. Krebs to be postmaster at Mercersburg, Pa., in 
place of William F. McDowell, resigned. 

Edward J. Loraditch to be postmaster at Sand Patch, Pa. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1912. 

William H. McQuilken to be postmaster at Glen Campbell, 
Pa., in place of Annie K. Stadden. Incumbent's commission 
expired July 23, 1913. 

John H. Shields to be postmaster at New Alexandria, Pa. 
in place of James G. Cook. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 22, 1912. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


J. W. Applegate to be postmaster at Edgemont, S. Dak., in 
place of J. R. Johnston. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 5, 1913. 

George L. Baker to be postmaster at Britton, S. Dak., in place 
of eer B. Tysell. Incumbent’s commission Nie ne August 
4, 191 

J. A. Churchill to be postmaster at Hurley, S. Dak., in place 
n B. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired July 3, 
1 

James Gaynor to be postmaster at Springfield, S. Dak., in 
place of Alvah T. Bridgman, deceased. 

A. D. Griffee to be postmaster at Faulkton, S. Dak, in place 
of games P. Turner. Incumbent's commission expired August 4, 
1913. 

William Moore to be postmaster at Armour, S. Dak., in place 
of Ernest E. Edwards. Incumbent's commission expired May 
22, 1912. 

Peter Schnitt to be postmaster at Waubay, S. Dak., in place 
of oe A. Abbott. Incumbent's commission expired August 
4, 1913. 

E. B. Wilbur to be postmaster at Oacoma, S. Dak., in place of 
John N. Fulford, removed. 

TEXAS. 


Cora Lee Baker to be postmaster at Buffalo, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1913. 

John Dunlop to be postmaster: at Houston, Heights, Tex. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1912. 

Lee D. Ford to be postmaster at Brookshire, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1912. 

T. W. House to be postmaster at Houston, Tex., in place of 
Seth B. Strong, deceased. 

Annie Watson to be postmaster at Sugar Lane, Tex., in place 
of W. R. Crittenden, resigned. 
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VIRGINIA. 

C. Moncure Campbell to be postmaster at Amherst, Va., in 
place of James F. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 12, 1913. 

H. G. Shackelford to be postmaster at Orange, Va., in place of 
Thomas W. Carter, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 25, 1913. 
Posr MASTERS. 
NEW YORK. 
Artemas D. Barton, Pine Plains., x 


John E. Hoffnagle, Westport. 

Wiliam A. Hosley, Belmont. 

Frank E. Ingalls, Brownyille. 

Henry D. Nichols, Mexico. 

Mabel B. Williams, West Hampton Beach. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, August 26, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I notice that there are very few Senators here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst 


Nelson Simmons 


Gore 
Hitchcock 


Bacon Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hollis O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bradley Hughes Oliver Smith, 
Brady James Overman Smoot 
Bristow Johnson Page ne 
Bryan Jones Penrose Sutherland 
Catron Kenyon Perkins wanson 
Chamberlain Kern Pomerene Thomas 
Chilton La Follctte Ransdell Thompson 
Clapp Lan Robinson liman 
Clark. Wyo. Lea Root Townsend 
Crawford Lo Saulsbury Vardaman 
Cummins MeCumber Shafroth Walsh 

Fall Meſean Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sherman 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shively 


Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Gronna] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. ‘There is a quorum present. The Secretary will 
read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding session. 

THE JOURNAL. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr, GALLINGER and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annnal 
report of the operations of the Patent Office for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1912, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents and ordered to-be printed. (H. Doc. No. 946, 
62d Cong., 3d sess.) 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to a concurrent resolution providing that the two Houses 
of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives on Wednesday, the 27th day of August, 1913, at 12 o'clock 
and 45 minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving 
such communication as the President of the United States shall 
be pleased to make them, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. (H. Con. Res. 16.) 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1353) to authorize the board of 
county commissioners of Okanogan County, Wash., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Okanogan River at or 
near the town of Malott, and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association, in convention at Duluth, Minn., favoring 


the adoption of a 1-cent letter postage, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented a resolution adopted by the 
Platte Valley Transcontinental Good Roads Association, at Fre- 
mont, Nebr., favoring an appropriation for the construction of 
good roads throughout the country and particularly for the 
construction of a central transcontinental highway, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mount 
Vernon, Wash., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions signed by sundry citizens of Mount 
Vernon, Wash., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2560. A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Post No. 45, of Smith Center, 
Kans., two cannon or fieldpieces (Rept. No. 105) ; and 

S. 2561. A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to 
the city of Hays, Kans., one cannon or fieldpiece (Rept. No. 106). 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2816) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Abilene, Kans., two cannon, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
107) thereon. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 170, submitted by Mr. Kern on the 25th in- 
stant, reported it favorably without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-third Congress to 
administer oaths, send for books and 5 to employ a stenographer 
at a price not to exceed $1 per printed page, to report such hearings as 
may be had in connection with any subject which may be pending be- 
fore said committee, to cause the proceedings before said committee to 
be, printed, if by said committee deemed expedient; that the committee 
or’ subcommittee may sit during the sessions or recess of the Senate, 
8 ena expense thereof shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
0 e Senate. 


WORKS OF ART IN CAPITOL BUILDING (S. DOC. No. 169). 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to report back favorably without amendment Senate resolu- 
tion 74, providing for the printing of a document entitled 
“ Works of Art in the United States Capitol Building, Including 
Eioarentuee of the Artists,” and I ask for its present considera- 

on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There will be no debate, I understand. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the document herewith submitted, entitled“ Works of 
Art in the United States iy Building, Including . e of the 
Artists,” compiled, under the direction of the Superintendent of the 
United States Capitol Building and Grounds, by Charles E. Fairman, be 
printed as a Senate document, 


AFFAIRS IN INSULAR POSSESSIONS (S. DOC, NO. 173). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I am directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to report favorably a resolution to print as a Senate docu- 
ment a compilation of the acts of the Sixty-second Congress, 
and so forth, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 172, S. Rept. 109) was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That a compilation of the acts of the Sixty-second Con- 
ss, treaties, proclamations, decisions of the United States Supreme 
‘ourt, from June 1, 1911, to June 1, 1913; opinions of the Attorney 
General from March 4, 1911, to March 3, 1913; and list of officials, 
relating to noncontiguous territory, Cuba, and Santo Domingo, and to 
military affairs, prepared by the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, be printed as a Senate document. 


THE MISSION oH WOMAN (S. DOC. NO. 174). 


Mr. FLETCHER. I report from the Committee on Printing 
a resolution to print the article entitled “The Mission of 
Woman,” by Dr. Albert Taylor Bledsoe, in pursuance to its 
reference to the committee, and I ask for its adoption. 

Mr, GALLINGER. The Senator, I think, ought to state that 
the paper has been changed somewhat from its original form; 
that is, certain eliminations have been made. 5 


. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; as contemplated by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILEMAN] and approved by the committee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 171, S. Rept. 110) was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the article entitled “ The Mission of Woman.“ by 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL, D., which was printed in the Southern Re- 
view of October, 1871. be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
also as a Senate document as reported by the Committee on Printing. 


Mr, FLETCHER. I assume that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion carries with it an order to print the article as now pre- 
pared in the Recorp and also as a public document. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will ask the Senator from Florida if 
he has had inserted in the document the date of its authorship? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that has been done. That appears 
in the document as presented by the committee. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
as a document and also to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE MISSION OF WOMAN, 

(By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL. D.) 


[This discussion by this distinguished scholar, philosopher, and writer 
first eee October, 1871, in the Southern Review, of which he was 
the brilliant editor. It is even more pertinent at the present time than 
when Dr. Bledsoe first ere it to the public.] 

One of the subjects which now, for the first time in the history of the 
world, is beginning to attract the attention which its importance de- 
mands is the mission, the education, and the influence of woman. In 
his History of Morals, Mr. Lecky devotes the last and best chapter of 
the work, consisting of more than a hundred pages, to a learnes , com- 
prehensive, and eloquent survey of “the position of woman. And 
among the discourses of the celebrated Adolph Monod there are several 
on “the mission” and on “the life” of woman. We mention these 
productions only because of all the innumerable discussions of the same 
subject they are the only ones to which we shall have occasion to refer. 


NOTHING TOO ABSURD TO SUCCEED. 


We have been accustomed to regard the woman’s rights movement as 
too insignificant and too absurd to deserve serious attention. But in 
some portions of the border States, as well as in the universal North, 
this movement is 8 Bros cue and manifesting a spirit which 
inspire some of our most thoughtful minds with no little alarm. They 
are beginning to fear that, after all, this most absurd movement may 
gain the ascendancy in this country. 

One thing is certain, namely, that nothing is too absurd to fall of 
success in this “ the most enlightened Nation on the face of the globe.” 
We appeal to facts. We now see recently emancipated slaves—utterly 
ignorant and wholly unfit for such duties—in our legislative halls, in 
the highesst judicial offices of some of the Southern States, and on 
boards of trustees as the conservators and guardians of the interests 
of the higher education. Could anything be more absurd? Or would 
anything, only a few years ago, have n pronounced more utterly 
impossible, if anyone had been bold enough to predict such a result? 
In view of such fects, indeed, we are almost inclined to believe that 
the more absurd anything is the greater are its chances of success under 
the radical rule of the present day. = Women may never have 
the right to vote in this country; but whether they have or not, their 
8 for the enjoyment of that right” are now apparently better 

han were those of the blacks previous to the late war. Who knows, 
then, what may happen, or, in the course of time, go down with the 
sovercign people composed of all colors, all ages, and both sexes? 


A SIMILAR MOVEMENT IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


If, however, the movement in question should succeed, it would be 
nothing new under the sun. History would only repeat itself; and, in 
the light of past facts, we may easily predict the result. The women of 
Rome at one period succeeded in 1 all “their rights,“ as they 
are called, and the effects of their emanc ponor from the laws of God 
and nature are recorded in the annals of the Empire. 

“A complete revolution,” says Mr. Lecky, had thus x over the 
constitution of the family. Instead of being constituted on the princi- 
ple of autocracy it was constituted on the principle of coequal partner- 
ship—the very thing now aimed at in this country. The legal position 
of the life had become one of complete independence, while her social 
ponten was one of great dignity.” How glorious | But, adds the 

istorian, “The more conservative spirits were naturally alarmed at 
the change.” And the effects of the revolution, as they now stand 
recorded on the page of history, justify their alarm. 


THE FRIGHTFUL RESULTS THAT FOLLOWED. 


“Another and still more important consequence,” said Mr. Lecky, 
“resulted from the rows Ach form of marriage.” Being looked upon 
simply as a civil contract, entered into for the ped greene of the con- 
tracting parties, its continuance depended on mutual consent. Either 

rty might dissolve it at will, and the dissolution gave both the right 
lo remarry. There can be no question that under this system the 
bligations of marriage were treated with extreme levity. We find 
‘cero repudiating his wife, Terentia, because he desired a new dowry ; 
Cato ceding his wife, with the consent of her father, to his friend Hor- 
tensius, and resuming her after his death; Maecenas continually chang- 
ing his wife; Sempronius Sophus repudiating his wife because she had 
once been to the public games without his knowledge; Paulus Aemilius 
taking the same step without assigning any reason and defending him- 
self by saying. My shoes are new and well made, but no one knows 
where they pinch me,” Nor did women show less alacrity in repudiat- 
ing their husbands. Seneca denounced this evil with especial vehe- 
mence, declaring that divorce in Rome no longer brought with it any 
shame, and that there were women who reckoned their years rather by 
their husbands than by the consuls." Christians and Pagans echoed the 
same complaint. According to Tertullian, “divorce is the fruit of 
marriage.” Martial speaks of a woman who had already arrived at 
her tenth husband; Juvenal of a woman who had eight husbands in 
five years. But the most extraordinary recorded instance of this kind 
is related by St. Jerome, who assures us that there existed at Rome 
a wife who was married to her twenty-third husband, she herself being 
his twenty-first wife. 

INCREASING CELIBACY AND A DECREASING BIRTH RATE, 


The evil did not stop here. The family being constituted not on 
the principle of autocracy, but on that of a coequal partnership, it 


became instead of a well-organized social unit a two-headed, self- 
fighting monster. Hence, in the language of Prof. Seeley, “ precisely 
as we think of marriage, the Roman of imperial times thought of 
celibacy ; that is, as the most comfortable but the most expensive con- 
dition of life. Marriage with us is a relation for which a man must 
pay; with the Romans it was an excellent pecuniary investment, but 
an Intolerably disa able one.” The marriage relation, in cne word, 
having degenerat into a civil contract for convenience merely, it 
became so “intolerably disagreeable” that men shunned it as the 
would have shunned the plague. And to this cause it is that Prof. 
Seeley ascribes the decline, the fall, and the ruin of imperial Rome. 
“Whatever the remote and ultimate cause ma have been,” says he, 
“the immediate cause to which the fall of the Empire can be traced is 
a ph sical, not a moral decay. 

In valor, discipline, and science the Roman armies remained what 
they had always n, and the peasant Emperors of Illyricum were 
worthy successors of Cincinnatus and Caius Marius. But the problem 
was how to replenish the armies. Men were wanted; the Empire 
perished for want of men.” “A stationary population,” he continues, 
“suffers from war or any other destructive plague far more and more 
8 than a progressive one.” Accordingly we are told “ that 
ulius Cæsar, when he attained the supreme power, found an alarming 
thinness of population. Both he and his successors 5 earnestly 
against this evil. The grand maxim of Metellus Macedonicus, that mar- 
riage is a duty which, however painful, every citizen ought manfully 
to discharge, acquired great importance in the ge of Augustus. He 
caused the s h in which it was contained to read in the senate. 
Had he lived in our days, he would have reprinted it with a preface. 
To admonition he added legislation. The x Julia is irrefragable 
proof of the existence at the beginning at the imperial time of that 
very disease which four centuries after destroyed the Empire. How 
alarming the symptoms already were may be measured by the deter- 
mined resolution with which Augustus forced his enactment upon the 
people in spite of the most strenuous resistance. The enactment con- 
sisted of a number of privileges and precedences given to marriage. 
It was, in fact, a handsome bribe offered by the State to Induce the 
citizens to marry. How strange, according to our notions, the condition 
of society must have been; how directly opposite from the present one 
the view taken by statesmen of the question of 1 and how 
unlike the present one the view taken by the people in general of mar- 
riage were may be judged by this law.“ That is, the women of Rome, 
having acquired the independence and the dignity for which so many 
in this country are now struggling, the marriage relation became so 
“ intolerabl sagreeable that neither the laws of the Empire nor 
the interests of mankind could save the Empire from ruin. 

Mr. Lecky arrives at the same conclusion. “Augustus attempted in 
vain,” says he, “to arrest by laws against celibacy and by conferrin 
many privileges on the father of three children a at and genera 
indisposition toward marriage.” “If Romans,” said Metellus, in a 
singularly curious speech, “ could live without wives, we should keep 
free from that source of trouble; but since nature has ordained that 
men can neither live sufficiently agreeable with wives nor at all without 
them, let us consult the perpetual endurance of our own race rather 
than our own brief enjoyment.” 


WHY THE ROMAN EMPIRE FELL. 


“In the midst of this torrent of corruption a great change was pass- 
ing over the legal position of Roman women. They had not at first 
been in a condition of absolute subjection or subordination to their 
relations. ‘They arrived during the Empire at a point of freedom and 
dignity which they 8 ly lost and have never altogether re- 
gained.” So true is it that the right constitution of the family, or the 
marriage relation, lies at the very root of national greatness, power, 
and glory. The women of Rome, indeed, acquired the rights of men; 
but the consequence was that woman, with all her short-lived inde- 

ndence, dignity, and glory, soon sank beneath the ruins of the Empire. 

he tasted the forbidden fruit, and it proved fatal to the glory for 
which God had intended her. 

“Men were wanting, and the Empire perished for the want of men. 
The proof of this,“ says Prof. Seeley, “is in the fact that the contest 
with barbarism was carried on by the help of barbarous soldiers.’’ 
The Emperor Probus began this system, and under his successors it 
came more and more into use. As the danger of it could not be mis- 
taken, we must wunpose that the necessity of it was still more unmis- 
takable, It must have been because the Empire could not furnish 
soldiers for its own defense that it was doomed to the strange expe- 
dient of mang its enemies and plunderers into its defenders. Yet on 
these scarcely disguised enemies it came to depend so exclusively that 
in the end the Western Empire was destroyed, not by the hostile army 
but by its own. How different had been the result if, instead of aspir- 
ing to the independence and dignity and the rights of men, the women 
of Rome had been, as in the days of the glory of the Republic, content 
to furnish, educate, and train men for the defense of the Empire. 
Shall we repeat the same stupendous folly? Shall we, in spite of the 
Word of God and the lessons of experience, run the same race of mad- 
ness and ruin? Shall we, too, in spite of all our boasted wisdom and 
high Christian civillzation, fall miserable victims to the reforms in- 
stigated by the strong-minded women and supported by the weak- 
minded men of this age and Nation? We hope not. We do trust that 
God, in his good 2 has no such awful, no such unutterable 
calamity in store for us. 

THE ROOT OF THE MISCHIEF. 


The root of all this mischief is the idea that woman is tlie equal of 
man, Is cast in the same mold with man, and is Sppulnted to do the 
same work as man. No ater mistake could be made. “ It would take 
many Newtons,” said Coleridge, to make a Milton.” True; but, then 
it would take as many Miltons to make a Newton. ‘The truth is that 
the one could not be made out of the other at all without a very great 
waste of material. We propose, then, to leave them just as God has 


been ae Geta to write the Principia or Newton the Paradise Lost, 
he woul 
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Jupiter, we answer she is neither. Jupiter is superior to Venus in| says. it was urged then, as it is in our day, by “women vain of their 
size and in effulgence; but, then, Venus, the evening and the morning | wit.” The beauties took no part in the contest. There is,” says Miss 
star, exerts a far more erful influence over our heart and feelin More, “a singular difference between a woman vain of her wit and a 
and imagination than Jupiter, Everything which God has made woman proud of her beauty. The beauty, though anxiously alive to 
beautiful in its own place and season, and hence it is no part of our | her own fame, is indifferent about the beauty of er women. Provided 
aim or philosophy to revise or to reconstruct the work of His hands. she is sure of your admiration, she does not insist on your thinking 
We would not for the world have Venus put in the place of Jupiter | that there is another handsome woman in the world. wit, more 
or Jupiter in the place of Venus. Much less would we have woman | liberal at least in her vanity, is jealous for her whole sex and con- 
thrust inte man's sphere or man into woman's sphere. And woe, | tends for the ality of their pretensions, in which she feels her own 
woe to the people or nation or society by whom they shall be made to | involved. The uty vindicates her own rights; the wit, the rights 
exchange places or to occupy the same sphere. We are, for our part, | of women. The beauty fights for herself; the wit for a y- The 
satisfied with the world as God made ft without feeling the least desire | beauty would be a single queen for life; the wit would abrogate the 
to revise or correct the moral code of the universe. pannus 5 5 of jp 5 a * Koa at goa el 22 
xs $ 4 our own „ we infinitely er the silen cen o u 
MADE FOR A DIFFERENT WORK a ote a | tO the wrangling queen of wit. The queen of Deanty, sects man ‘at 
First a strong-minded woman and then a weak-minded anay Lord | Ber feet, is content to reign over his heart, his and his home. 
t book consisting of some 600 pages or more to prove tha who | But the queen of wit, seeing nobody subject to her dominion, denounces 
acon wrote Shakespeare's plays. Now the man or the et bo be all men—the ungallant wretches—as tyrants and seems determined to 
can not see the difference between Shakespeare and Bacon put them under her feet, even as Jezebel did Ahab, 
excused for denying the difference between man and woman and for join- 
ing the woman's rights movement. They have, in our humble opinion, WHAT THE SCRIPTURES TEACH. 
an inherent and inalienable right to make such fools of themselves; “A woman,“ said Miss Olive Logan, “has a right to vote and to 
that is to say, if nature has not done the business for them. Bacon | hold a seat in Congress, because she is as good as a negro.” We think, 
could no more have written the least of Shakespeares piaga than | for our part, that a woman, especially if she is not a strong-minded one, 
Shakespeare could have written the “ Novum Organum or the “ Ad- | js far better than a negro, and that, de, she had far better eschew 
vancement of Learning.” ‘The attempt of the author in question to | the dust and dirt, the fray and fury of a contest with negroes for a 
show that Bacon was a great poet is simply ridiculous. He had the | seat in Congress or in the places of political power and profit. We 
reason, but he lacked the rhythm of the poet. He had the imagination, | think she is better than a negro, or a white man, either, and had, 
but he wanted the plastic power and soul of a Shakespeare. In one | therefore, better keep within the high and holy sphere for which both 
word, to use the je ion sata Shakespeare, “he had no music in his | nature and the God of nature intended her, 
soul,” and was therefore better fitted for “ strategems and spoils ” than It may be deemed a want of gallantry in us, but still we must insist 
for the building of “the lofty rhyme.” His villainous translation of | on “the Salique law of the intellect,” For, in fact, the sun shines 
some portions of the Psalms stands in the way of our author's theory, | not more clearly in the heavens than this law does in the Word of 
but he apologizes for this on the ground that the “thoughts were wa God, as well as in His works. The man,” says St. Paul, “is the head 
his own.” True, the thoughts were not his own; 83 yit son Fraud | of the woman.“ The family, as organized by Christ, is constituted on 
and beautiful for any uninspired mind; but, then, e rhyt Pete the principle of autocracy and not on the principle of an equality in 
all his own. Let us look at this, then, and see the r 1 bay wer and dominion between man and wife. The family, as organized 
Shakespeare and Bacon. A single specimen will suffice, and here * | by Christ, is a social unit, a harmonious whole, with one head and not 


Ye monsters of the mighty deep, a two-headed, discordant, self-fighting monster. Husbands, love your 

Your Maker's praises spout; wives,” is the word of divine wisdom, in which is so tenderly summed 

Up from the sound ye codlings peep; up all the obligations of the husband. “Husbands, love your wives, 

ANE TOETO ax Otel th or Le oct unto Christ, wo let tho wives be eutgect is thelr ows noubdnds 1a 

e sublime strains of Othello or Macbeth or Lear or unto so le ves subject to r own nds in 

Hamlet drug, aiter reading such glorious lines, can doubt that Bacon | everything.” Again writes St. Paul to the Ephesians, “ Wives, submit 
composed Shakespeare's dramas? 3 unto your husbands as unto the Lord”; “for the husband 
UNITY IN DIVERSITY the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the church.” As 

* $ in writing to the Corinthians he said, “the head of the woman is the 


The universe everywhere presents itself to our contemplation under | man,” so here he specially applies this doctrine to the marriage rela- 
the great law of unity in diversity, or diversity in unity. To select | tion, saying, “the husband is the head of the wife.” St. Peter ex- 
only one out of innumerable examples which might be adduced, if we presses the same thing: “ Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your 
1 1 ET in jot aior aa Prof. Owen own busbands that, any obey not the word, they also may, without 
wonderful unity in diversity, or diversity ty. ne the hand ot the word, be won by the conversation of the wives, while they behold 
the greatest of living comparative anatomists, assures eg chaste conversation coupled with fear.” * + * “Whose adorn- 
and the wing of the bat are all constructed on the same archetypal idea pi Hp pip alte 75 83 Rut iet tt be the hidden 
or internal plan. Here in all these diversified forms we have a unity man 2 the heart, in tbat which is not corruptible, even the ornament 
of or plan. The human hand, with its manifold flexible fingers | of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price. 

1 For after this manner in old time, the holy women aiso, who trusted 


purposes bon in God, adorned themselves, being in subjection to their own husbands.” 
„ bat there they are sheathed in a solid hoof with which he d 
N Nad earth with impunity. In like manner the same parts THE DIVINE STANDARD OF SERVICE AND GREATNESS. 
and the same internal plan exists in the paddle of the mole, but yet in Ah! ye strong-minded women, how y must bate these words— 
its external form it is so modified and adjusted to the little an al's “being in subjection unto their husbands"! Have you no husbands 
mode of life that it “may almost be said to swim through the earth.” | because you hate these words? Or do you hate these words because 
Again, how admirably is the fin of the fish, with the same internal | you have no husbands? Have you no husbands because the old- 
structure or relation of parts, adapted to its peculiar wants or mode of | fashioned forms require you to “love, honor, and obey,” or because 
life. How admirably, in other words, it answers the purpose of an oar, | nobody has asked you? this as it may, it is certain that many 
cleaving the waters and directing the course of the fish as it darts | nowadays are willing enough to promise to love and bonor, but not to 
through the element in which it-lives. Finally, the wing of the bat, | obey, in order to tle the matrimonial knot. They take thelr stand 
withont d from the same structure of parts, is so formed that | against the word “ obey” as if it were a d dation of their sex. They 
the animal ts air therewith and flies above the earth. One model, | know neither the word nor the spirit of the great Teacher, who says: 
and yet how many different modifications, to answer different purposes | “Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
or spheres or modes of life. Innumerable illustrations of the same great and they that be great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not 
law and the same wonderful adaptation exist in all departments of 
nature. In the language of the great comparative anatamist already | your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
referred to we everywhere behold “the same organ in different animals | your servant; even as the Son of Man came not to ministered unto, 
under every varlety of form and function.” Moreover, we may add, we | but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” If any 
orery muere behold “the same organ" exactly and wonderfully adapted | woman is, then, offended by the leading idea of the present paper, this 
to particular function it is required to perform. is because she is animated by the spirit of the world and not by the 
THIS LAW APPLIES TO MAN. eat of haar 18 a — the love of pe ana the. g o 
But man, who in this lower world is the brightest of all God's min ug ote eap sublime meekness and hum: x r sonis 
od rules in her wretched, restless heart. It is, in other words, because 
stato (Feng 5 b ari ted aaa, this great law of the | that which is most hateful in man—the domineering pride of a wicked 


ri 
See O alter E ONI Week EO GOA fh akO i, Bt heart—reigns ‘over and obscures in her that which E most lovely in 


mage; in the image of God created He him;” and yet “ male and | Waman- n meek and quiet spirit. f 

—— created He them.” Now, it was the mind of edi and not the The first caused Luelfer “to fall like fire from heaven"; the last 
body which God created in his own image; and it was this image, this alone can raise a mortal to the skies.” We seek, then, not to de- 
mind ‘which He created “male and female.” Hence, when Coleridge | rade, but to elevate woman when we say it is her mission “not to be 
says “ti is a sex in our souls,” he but echoes the voice of God, | Ministered unto but to minister.” This was the mission of Christ 


A > | Himself. Though it ređu Him physically to the form of a servant, 
m 8 nn thie © oak toe come rag 1 295 it raised Him spiritually SF he bighest an poliest sphere in the uni; 


unanswerably peal above “all principalities and wers and dominions” was 
ona. emae 88 T 3 te bots 3 fair in the & es of the ever! Father or so much an object 
9 of worship to all is angels as when He teok upon Himself the form 


easy to see that the nature and attributes of the feminine | of a servant and rendered forever illustrious and beautiful the path 


8 hich He has prescribed for woman. Do we, then, seek to degrade 
soul are exa y adapted to the design of the Creator. Or, on the other | Thie p 5 * 


— N ee . — — Of God, . oS. #8 | become more and more assimilated to His character, who was “the 


W den D JC ͤð»V po cling oy lg Pg pee gh yl he 
ory. As everyone WS, s one o nc- 
Lens tome? let it bot be done 1 Sane wae r was . arities of this 1 that from a beast of burden it raises 
woman to her rightful position in human society and crowns her as 

THE QUEENS OF WIT AND BEAUTY. the queen of the world. p 
about the — 55 the 8 apitated with gf ngs armth than g . 

1 of the sexes was ater warm 

wisdom. e — was instituted and carried a (precisely as it is INFERIOR ANTHADS BUT SUPERIOR; SPION: 3 
at ae present S iay Pyp sort es pg PAET always Bperet 4 Woman is 8 ee net the . 
suspicion o ustice of any cause. o won this war wo What,” several ladies o 2 vou think - 
wan carried on with such — Draig and bitterness, for, as Miss More | ment? “We think it perfectly just, was the reply. “W 
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they exclaimed, “do you, with all your pretended gallantry and ad- 
miration of the sex, call woman the inferior animal?” Les,“ we 
fearlessly replied, “ that is precisely our opinion of the sex—inferior 
animals but superior beings.” In brute force, in all that constitutes 
the mere animal frame and nature, women are inferior to men; but 
in porey of mind, in refinement of sentiment, in all that most nearly 
assimilates our race to the good angels above, they are superior to men. 

Mr. Darwin in his Descent of Man” has proved at least one thing, 
namely, that man is actually an animal. o one after reading his 
very learned work can doubt that man is really an animal or den 
that the proud biped eats and drinks and slee like his four-foot 
brethren that perish. But, after all, we are inclined to think that we 
are, in nature and in kind, a little better than baboons. Many of 
our strong-minded women do, we are aware, differ from us respecting 
Mr. Darwin's great discovery of the essential identity of nature between 
men and-monkeys. Hence, rather than quarrel with them or with 
women of any description we are willing to admit that they are 
superior animals and also to allow them to choose the species of beast 
with which it is proper to classify them. * * * 


FIRST SYMPTOMS AND CURE OF THE DISORDER. 


There are, we are sorry to say, some of the sweetest and most in- 
telligent and most lovely young ladies in our land who seem favorably 
inclined toward the woman's rights movement. We would do any- 
thing to save them, except marry a strong-minded woman; and if we 
were a widower we fear we might be induced to do even that, in order 
to rescue the beautiful creatures from their perilous condition, ton 
indeed, widowers do so many strange and unaccountable things tha 
no man can say what he would not do if he were deprived of his 
“better half.” ut if we know ourself we would never marry a strong- 
minded woman. In -this respect we feel as if we were like the old 
Romans who, after the women had acquired “all their 1 ok vf abso- 
lutely refused to marry them; consequently, as Prof. ley 1 fs 
“the Empire perished for the want of men.“ It is, however, a hardly 
supposable case that any really beautiful and lovely woman will in 
her right mind actually join the ranks of the woman's rights move- 
ment, for whatever her nascent inclination or premonitory symptoms, 
matrimony will be apt to arrest her in her career and cure her of 
the — r disease. 

The first symptom of the disorder is perhaps the determination 
never, In case of matrimony, to use the word “obey.” This 8 
is a 9 one and requires heroic treatment, such as that which 


Bishop Hobart is said to have administered to a young lady in New 
York. This young lady, so the story vowed that if she were to 
et married a hund t 


imes she would never once 1 8 to obey 
er husband. Accordingly, when the bishop, who ha been called in 
to marry her, came to the words “love and honor and obey™ she held 
down her head meekly and remained silent, hoping he would attribute 
her silence to her modesty and so pass on. he good bishop, always 
stern and inflexible in the discharge of his official duties, repeated the 
words, but still no response. A third time he pronounced the words 
and with a still firmer voice, but the bride, still adhering to her vow, 
refused to pupone the promise. She only blushed the more beautifully 
and arrayed herself more radiantly in the charms of maiden modesty. 
But it was all lost on the bishop. He deliberately closed his prayer 
book and, turnin syay from her, said, Madame, when you are ready 
to get married I. will marry you.” At these words the bloomin 

bride started up and, wild with terror, exclaimed, “ Love, honor, an 

obey; love, honor, and obey; love. honor, and obey.” The treatment 
is what the doctors call “ heroic,” but the cure was perfect. 


BOTH WEAKER AND STRONGER THAN MAN. 


We can not deny, however, that, although woman is the “superior 
being,” she is the“ weaker vessel.“ for such is the express declaration 
of the Word of God. She is evidently the“ weaker vessel.“ The frailer 
form, the more delicate organs, the more sensitive and timid nature, 
all proclaim her the weaker vessel.” Above all, the ease with which 
the balance of her judgment Is disturbed by the ick pars of kindness 
or of cruelty show that she is “the weaker vessel.” hile man, during 
the Civil War; displayed his strength by the greatness and the heroism 
of his deeds, woman betrayed her weakness by the violence of her senti- 
ments. She would have raised the black flag and caused it to wave in 
all the darkness of desolation over the heads of her enemies even while 
she was the ministering ange! of mercy to her friends. It is the weak- 
ness of human nature, and especially in the female sex, that it is 
always prone to rush into extremes of both hate and love. 

But, on the other hand, it must be conceded that woman is weaker 
than man only in regard to the mission or the work of man. For her 
own sphere or mission she is endowed with far greater strength than 
man. In strength of passive will, in the courage and fortitude to en- 
dure, to bear the ills that flesh is heir to, she is far, very far, superior 
to man. In force of aggressive will, in the sublime capacity to do and 
to dare, she Is comparatively weak ; but in the meek, Christlike capacity 
to suffer and to bear she is superior to man. She is more like the 
Lamb of God—a willing sacrifice for the good of man; and this Is her 
glory. In this respect as well as in many others she is most admirably 
adapted to the sphere of private life, and, above all, to the home circle. 
This, it is true, is a narrow sphere, but it is nevertheless a high and 
holy one—the very highest and holiest upon earth. Of all the institu- 
tions of society that which is the most important to its order and ve 
piness is the constitution of the family and its government. Over this 
government woman is, in a special manner, called to preside. From the 
center of the home circle, nay, from innumerable centers of such cir- 
cles, woman sends forth an influence, either for Fret or for evil, in com- 
parison with which the influence of heroes and legislators and states- 
men sink into insignificance. She does not occupy the throne, it is 
true; but yet behind the throne she wields a power greater than the 
throne itself, and without which the throne itself must crumble into 
dust and ashes. The glory of this Nation and the glory of all nations 
depends upon the ministry of woman, on the influence of wives, and 
daughters, and sisters, and mothers. 


ONLY THE MOTHER ADEQUATE TO THE TASK. 


“As a general rule,” says a celebrated historian, “superior men are 
the children of their mother.” Infancy is the decisive moment in edu- 
cation.’ In the earliest . is formed the strong bias which gives 
shape to the entire life. ut these years belong to the mother. 88 
ism took them from her and gave them to the State, but Christ took 
them from the State and gave them back to the mother. They are too 
delicate and important for the State or for strangers to meddle with, 
and they are too exacting for the father. For the training of the young 
aptness, time, opportunity, patience, long suffering. and self-sacrifice 
are wanting to all persons, — to the mother. She alone is fit for 
the work which God in his providence has appointed her to do. 


Consider, for example, the man whose strong heart and unconqner- 
able courage now braves alike the wrath of a prince and the fury of 
the people, and who seems determined to justify the proud maxim, 

Man can do what he will.” You ascribe, perhaps, the glory of the 
man to the energy of his nature. But know that in his childhood he 
appeared so irresolute and so yacillating in his character that every- 
one said, “He will never make a man.” He will, on the contrary, al- 
Ways be a “reed shaken of the wind.“ But a woman has made him a 
man, and that woman is the same who brought him into the world. 
She alone has never despaired of him, Sustained by love and guided by 
instinct, she alone has discovered beneath all his weakness the hidden 
germs of greatness, which by her tender, her humble, her patient, and 

ersevering labors she has developed into his present glorious manhood. 
he child was not and never could have been the father of the man but 
for the constancy and the care of the woman. She is, indeed, the 
mother of the man as well as of the child. She has divined everything, 
conceived cvecrthing, planned everything. and watched over the opera- 
tion and development of everything. y trials and conflicts, wisely 
graduated to his growing strength, she has developed the hidden germs 
of virtue in his soul, until bv degrees the weakness of the child has 
passed away, and “nature hy self can stand up and say to the world 
this is a man.” Such is the work, the mission, the glory of woman. 
* 6 . * > * * 


SOME REFLECTIONS. 


The divorce evil, by its rapid and widespread growth in the United 
States, has become a danger so deadly that it threatens not only the 
moral health but the very life of the Nation. Within the last 50 
years divorce has increased on an average more than three and one- 
third times as fast as the population. In the year 1912 it may safely 
be said that 100,000 divorces were granted and it is conservative to 
say that 100,000 children, mostly under 10 years of age, were made 
divorce orphans, being deprived of one or both parents, (Illinois Com- 
mission on Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws.) 


The late census shows a steadily increasing decline in the rate of 
growth for the native white race of the United States. From 1880 to 
890 the rate of increase was 24.5 as against 23.1 from 1890 to 1900 
and 20.8 during the decade 1900-1910. * + Your suffragette ma 
say that her right to vote has nothing to do with the birth rate, an 
that such right can not militate against the highest ideals of mother- 
hood. But mothering requires the very flower of a woman's days, If 
she is to bear and mature children under wholesome conditions, she 
must haye the blessed quiet of a home free from the nerve strain of 
publicity. (Mrs. F. L. Townsend, in the Methodist Review.) 


As for America, I appeal to the twentieth century. Either some 
Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of Government with a strong 
hand, or 1 Republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste 
a barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman 1 was in 
the fifth century, with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged Rome came from without her borders, while your Huns and 
Vandals will be engendered within your own country and by your own 
institutions. (Thomas Babington Macaulay.) 


REPORT ON COTTON MARKETING (S. DOC. NO. 175). 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Printing I report 
favorably, with a request that it be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment supplemental to Senate Document No. 113, a report by 
J. S. Williams, chairman, and Clarence Ousley, subcommittee 
to study the production and marketing of Egyptian cotton, and 
I ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make no objection if it will lead to no 
debate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It will lead to no debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to printing 
the report? The Chair hears none, and that action will be 
taken. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS (S. DOC. NO. 176). 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Printing I sub- 
mit a request in favor of printing as a Senate document the re- 
port of the Ninth International Cotton Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufac- 
turers’ Associations held at Scheveningen, Holland, June 9, 10, 
and 11, 1913. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing the 
report? The Chair hears none, and the report will be printed. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY (S. REPT, 108). 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 66) providing for a second 
edition of the Congressional Directory for the second session of 
the Sixty-third Congress, and I submit an adverse report (No. 
108) thereon. The report can either be read or printed in the 
Record. I will ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that the joint resolution go to the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

The report this day submitted by Mr. FLETCHER from the 
Committee on Printing is as follows: 

SECOND EDITION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY FOR SIXTY-THIRD 
CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 


Mr. FLETCHER, fiom the Committee on Printing, submitted the fol- 
lowing adverse report, to accompany S. J. Res. 66: 

The Committee on Printing, to which was yeferred the resolution 
S. J. Res. 66) providing for a second edition of the Congressional 
irectory for the first session of the Sixty-third Congress, having had 
the same under consideration, report said resolution adversely for the 
following reasons: 

First. An edition of the Congressional Directory consists of 22,164 
copies, to print and bind which would cost approximately $8,000. 
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Second. From a month to six weeks would be required to compile, 
print, and bind another edition of the Directory. Consequently a new 
edition would not be available before October 1, even if completed at 


the earliest date possible. à 
Third. The next regular edition of the Directory will be issued on 


Monday. December 1, the law (28 Stat. L., 617) requiring that the 
first edition of the Congressional Directory for a regular session of 
Congress shall be distributed on the first day of the session. 

Fourth. The first edition of the Directory for this session of Con- 
gress was corrected up to April 16, 1913, since which date some of the 
departments and establishments of the Government have issued di- 
rectories or lists of their officers that are available to Members of 
Congress. The vest-pocket edition of the Congressi Directory, 
issued by the Clerk of the House of Representatives, was corrected 
to June 17, 1913. The pamphlet directory of the Senate compiled 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Senate is corrected up to 


August 20, 1913. In addition to these directories, both the Secre- 


tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House issue lists of the com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House, respectively, which are kept cor- 
rected up to date, a new list being printed whenever a change in com- 
mittee assignments occurs. 

Your committee is of the opinion, therefore, that the expenditure 
of $8,000 for another edition of the Congressional Directory for this 
session of Congress is not queries in view of the fact that it would 
be used for only two months at the utmost and would contain but 
little information in addition to what is available already in the 
various directories issued by the Government. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I submit the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask that it be referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 173) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senator Joseru L. Bristow be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to employ a stenographer, at a salary of $1,200 per annum, to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, for a period of 30 days. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it be in order, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution, and will give 
briefly the reasons for so doing. The stenographer who was 
in the employ of the Senator.from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] was 
shot the other night, as we all know, and is now in a hospital. 
It would be a very cruel thing for him to be deprived of his 
pay while he is there, and the Senator can not do his work 
without having some one to take the place of this young man. 
I would suggest to the Senator from Kansas that he make the 
resolution cover a period of 30 days, and if his stenographer 
is not well by that time it could be continued. If there should 
be a fatal result, of course the new employee would take the 
place of the old one. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the law the Chair will have 
to rule that the resolution must go to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Chair is right. Under the law it goes 
to the committee. It can not be considered until after it has 
been reported by the committee. I ask that it be referred to 
the committee, and then the Senator can poll the committee this 
afternoon, after which I will ask unanimous consent for its 
consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, subsequently, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it favorably, and 
it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: , 

A bill (S. 3044) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Hancock, Mich.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 8045) granting a pension to Sarah E. Geiser; and 

A bill (S. 3046) granting an increase of pension to Truman H. 
Tryon (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 8047) to correct the military record of Hiram Lane 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3048) for the survey and construction of a public 
highway through the Superior National Forest, Minn.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 3049) for the relief of Edward R. Wilson. passed 
assistant paymaster, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3050) granting a pension to Margaret Gately; and 

A bill (S. 3051) granting an increase of pension to David 
2 oe (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

ensions, 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by bim to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed. 


SENATOR FROM ALABAMA (S. DOC. NO. 170). 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I present opinions by Hon. Hannis Taylor 
and R. B. Evins, legal adviser to the governor of the State of 
Alabama, with reference to the appointment of the Hon. Henry 
D. CLAYTON as a Senator from the State of Alabama. I ask 
that the opinions be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO HOUSES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was read: 

House concurrent resolution 16. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurrin 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the 8 
Re resentatives on Wednesday, the 27th day of Angust, 1913, at 12 
o’clock and 45 minutes in the afternoon, for the se of receiving 
such communications as the President of the United $ States shall be 
pleased to make them. 

Mr. KERN. I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other pu 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, it is a little dangerous for a 
Republican to warn the opposition of the results of the present 
bill lest he should be immediately accused of joining in a con- 
spiracy to produce a panic. 

I will say to our Democratic friends nothing is further from 
my purpose. In all I say I am attempting to show the folly of 
the present bill, and if possible thereby to avert a panic. 
the future is to be judged by the past, I think I shall amply 
demonstrate that I have the best reasons for believing that the 
present bill threatens most serious consequences. 

It has been said if any manufacturer closes his factory or 
reduces the number or compensation of his workmen he is to 
be mercilessly prosecuted and punished. Although he will be 
forced by this bill to compete with cheap labor, nevertheless 
he must continue to pay full prices, and even if he becomes 
bankrupt he will be punished for assisting in a panic. 

This reminds me of the boy who was training a bull pup, who 
insisted that his father should move over the floor on all fours, 
when he would sick him on. The old man was persuaded to go 
through the motion, and when the pup fastened his teeth in his 
fiesh the young teacher shouted, “ Bear it, pap, bear it; it will 
be the makin’ of the pup!” [Laughter.] And so you say to the 
manufacturer when foreign competition based on cheap labor is 
set upon him, “ Bear it, bear it; it will be the makin’ of a glori- 
ous measure that will reflect great credit upon a Democratic 
administration!” 

I have many devoted friends in the Democratic Party who 
are bound to me by hooks of steel, men of the most exalted 
patriotism who are honestly politically chasing a feather, but, 
while I respect them and their party in many particulars, in 
view of their tortuous and contradictory tariff history, I do not 
believe their tariff opinions are entitled to serious weight. The 
history of Democracy on this question is one of continuous con- 
tradiction, as shown by its various declarations in national plat- 
forms. And to this history I refer in order to show either that 
they do not understand the question, or, what is worse, do not 
understand themselves. In either case they are not qualified 
to draft a proper bill. 

In 1856, when Buchanan was nominated, it was announced 
in national convention that— 
the time has come for the United States to declare in favor of free 
seas and progressive trade throughout the world. and by solemn 
manifestations to place their moral uence at the side of their suc- 
cessful example. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous results of Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration, the Democratic national convention, in 1860, in- 
dorsed the platform of 1856. 

In 1864 McClellan and Pendleton were nominated, but in 
view of the ocular demonstration of the effectiveness of protec- 
tion under Lincoln, the Democratic Party in its national con- 
yention had nothing to say concerning the tariff. It would have 
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been better for the prosperity and happiness of our people had 
it remained silent to this good hour. 

In 1868 Seymour and Blair were nominated, and the Demo- 
cratic Party again dragged the tariff into prominence, so much 
changed, however, as to be starcely recognizable when compared 
with the declaration of 1856. In that platform they declared for 
“a tariff for revenue only and such taxation under the internal- 
revenue laws as wifl afford incidental protection.” In the same 
platform they declared for “ equal taxation of every species of 
property according to its real value, including Government bonds 
and other public securities.” 

In 1872 they had no platform of their own, but adopted the 
Liberal Republican platform, which declared in favor of a 
“system of Federal taxation which will not unnecessarily inter- 
fere with the industry of the people and which shall provide 
the means necessary to pay the expenses of the Government, 
etc.,” and further declared, “and recognizing that there are in 
our midst honest but irreconcilable differences of opinion with 
regard to the respective systems of protection and free trade” 
(still recognizing the fact, notwithstanding the declaration in 
1868 to the contrary, that the Democratic Party was wedded to 
the doctrine of free trade) “we submit the discussion of the 
subject to the people in their congressional districts and to the 
decision of the Congress thereon, wholly free from Executive 
interference or dictation.” How does the latter part of this 
declaration correspond with the Democratic position of to-day, 
when admittedly the present bill is the creature of the Presi- 
dent, who refused to allow(?) Congress to adjourn? When he 
cracks his whip every pony, gaily cuparisoned, prances into the 
ring. When he fiddles the Democratic Congress dance, and 
when he ceases they all take on a funereal look and anxiously 
await more music. [Laughter.] He is indeed “monarch of all 
he surveys; his right there is none to dispute.” 

In other words, in the struggle of 1872 the Democratic Party 
had no opinion on the subject which it was willing to announce, 
the whole object being by combination with disgruntled Repub- 
licans to succeed at any cost and under any circumstances. 
Having failed in that campaign, in 1876 it became more inde- 
pendent in its platform declarations and demanded that “all 
customhouse taxation shall be only for revenue” 

In 1880 it again declared in favor of “a tariff for revenne 
only.” 

2 1884 the Democratic national convention again changed 
ont. 

After declaring in favor of reducing taxation it pledges the 
party “to revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to all interests. 
But in making reductions in taxes it is not proposed to injure 
any domestic industries, but rather to promote their healthy 
growth.” Continuing, it declares— 

From the foundation of this Government, taxes collected at the cus- 
tomhouse have been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they 
must continue to be. Moreover many industries have come to rely 
upon legislation for suecessful continuance, so that any change of lew 
must be at cvery step regardjul of the labor and capital thus involved. 

Continuing, it is said: 

The process of reform must be subject in the execution to this plain 
dictate of justice; all taxation must be limited to the 5 of 
economical government. The necessary reduction and taxation can and 
must be effected without depriving American labor of the ability to 
compete successfully with forcign labor, and without imposing lower 
rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased cost of produc- 
tion which may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages pre- 
wailing in the country. 

How radically different are these declarations to the Demo- 
cratic position on the pending bill. 

This tariff declaration substantially favors protection, and 
not only differs with previous Democratie utterances, but is in 
direct conflict with the bill now being pressed for passage. 

In 1888, when Mr. Cleveland was renominated, the Demo- 
cratic platform followed somewhat the lines of 1884 in saying: 


Here was a direct declaration that due allowance between the 
wages of American and foreign labor should be made, In the 
construction of the proposed law we have been told time and 
again that the cost of production here and abroad was not even 
considered in committee or caucus in the construction of the 
pending dill. 

In 1892, ‘however, when Mr. Cleveland was again renomi- 
nated, the Democratic Party sang a different song. In that 
platform it declared “We denounce Republican ‘protection as 
a fraud—na robbery of the great majority of the American 
people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to be a funda- 


mental principle of the Democratic Party that the Federal 
Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 


tariff duties, except for the purposes of revenue only” * * + 
“and we promise its repeal as one of the beneficial results” of 
Democratic success. 

How does this compare with the declarations of 1884 and 
1888, that the wages of American labor should be protected 
against that of foreign labor and that no industry should be 
endangered: : 

After four years of incalculable disaster under Cleveland, 
it became necessary for the Democratic Party in 1896 to 
haul in its tariff sails, and the free-silver idea was advanced 
as the great panacea for all national ills. The only refer- 
ence to the tariff was that “the tariff should be levied for 
the purposes of revenue” (the word “only” being studiously 
omitted), and the further observation that “until the money 
question is settled we are opposed to any agitation for further 
changes in the tariff laws except such as are necessary to meet 
the deficit in revenue caused by the adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court on the income tax.” In other words, the tariff 
question was relegated to the rear. 

In 1900, after the overwhelming defeat of Mr. Bryan, it 
became necessary to find a new issue, and the doctrine of 
imperialism was brought to the front, while free silver was 
again declared for and the tariff given but little 
notice. The Democratic Party, as usual, was hunting for a 
new stalking horse and ready to change front in order to suc- 
ceed. The only reference to the tariff was to declare in favor 
of putting the products of the trust on the free list and con- 

the Dingley tariff law, notwithstanding the terrible 
result of Democratic legislation under Cleveland and the great 
prosperity under the Dingley law. This remarkable platform 
concluded with a pitiful wail: “Believing that our most cher- 
ished institutions are in great peril, that the very existence of 
our constitutional Republic is at stake, and that the decision 
now to be rendered will determine whether our children are to 
enjoy the blessed privilege of free government which have made 
the United States great, prosperous, and honored, we earnestly 
ask for the foregoing declaration of principles the hearty sup- 
port of the liberty-loving people, regardless of previous party 
alliance.” What a manifestation of falsehood and hypocrisy! 
Who believes that the Democratic Party was honest in fhat 
declaration? How were our cherished institutions imperiled? 
How was their existence at stake? How was the decision of 
the American people in that contest to determine “ whether our 
children were to enjoy the blessed principles of free govern- 
ment?” ‘That wail of despair was answered by the American 
people as it deserved, by the overwhelming defeat of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and yet our cherished institutions are preserved, 
our constitutional Republic exists, our children enjoy the bless- 
ings of free government, and our country in the last 13 years 
has advanced in prosperity and power more than in any similar 
period of our history. 

In 1904, again imperialism was advanced; the action of the 
Republican Party in regard to the trusts was reiterated and 
once more the tariff issue was resuscitated. Again we were told 
that protection was robbery, although Republican protection 
had opened the factories closed by the Wilson bill, had taken 
railroads out of the hands of receivers, and brought prosperity 
to every class of American citizens. However, it was gravely 
announced in the platform that the Democratic Party favored 
a tariff so levied as not to discriminate against any industry, 
class, or section. Certainly, we may assume that this declara- 
tion did not favor the reenactment of the Wilson law, as it had 
none of the attributes Gescribed. In that platform no fear was 
expressed for the “safety of the Republic, or the freedom of 
our children” as in the convention of 1900, the Democrats bav- 
ing recovered from their fright. 

Again the American people weighed the Democratic Party 
in the balance and found it wanting. 

In 1908, again Mr. Bryan was nominated, a revenue tariff made 
one of the issues, the position of the Republican Party in its 
convention of 1908 misrepresented,- and various other issues 
presented. However, they declared that it should be so levied 
“as not to discriminate against any industry, class, or section.” 

Now, we come to 1912, when the tariff question was again 
bronght to the front, together with the high cost of living, for 
which we are solemnly assured the tariff is responsible. How- 
ever, it was declared, “we recognize that our system of tariff 
taxation is intimately connected with the business of the coun- 
try and we favor the ultimate attainment of the principle we 
advocate by legislation that will not injure or destroy legitimate 
industry.” Has this declaration bean carried out? Let the 
present bill answer the question. ‘The distinguished leader in 
the House has said that three years are given the cane and 
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beet sugar manufacturers in which to liquidate. In other 
words, they must then go out of business and surrender the 
market to the foreign producer. I might instance wool and 
other legitimate industries which this bill will destroy, but will 
not now detain the Senate. May we not well conclude that the 
last platform was made to get in on, but not to stand on. 

This is a brief history of the various positions of the Demo- 
cratic Party on the tariff. From a declaration favoring pro- 
gressive free trade to silence, from silence to favoring protec- 
tion, from favoring protection to an attitude of meek submission 
to Congress, from that back to protection, and from that to a 
declaration that a tariff for protection is unconstitutional and 
favoring a tariff for reyenue only. It has twisted and turned, 
and turned and twisted so rapidly, that it reminds one of the 
man at the barbecue who danced so fast and whirled so quickly 
that no one could tell whether the patch on his pants was in 
front or behind. [Laughter.] 


THE PAYNE-ALDRICH TARIFF BILL, 


The Republican platform of 1908 and the Payne-Aldrich bill 
have been grievously misrepresented, and as I supported that 
bill I am impelled to come to its defense. The statement so 
often made that the platform pledged a downward revision of 
the tariff is not true. Its exact language is: 

The Republican 3 declares unequivocally for a revision of the 
tarif by a special session of the Congress immediately following the 
inauguration of the next President and commends the steps already 
taken to this end in the work assigned to the appropriate committees 
of Congress which are now investigating the operation and effect of 
these schedules. In all tariff legislation the true 1 of protec- 
tion is best maintained by the imposition of such duties as wil ual 
the dfference between cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American industries. 


The Democratic position is the reverse of this. That party 
does not think that in making a tariff the difference in cost of 
production to the manufacturer or the farmer at home and 
abroad, whether superinduced by pauper labor or otherwise, 
should be considered. Indeed, the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee has stated on this floor that this element 
was not even considered by his committee. Neither does it be- 
lieve that a reasonable profit should be allowed to American 
industries. In other words, our manufacturers and farmers are 
supposed to be broad-minded and liberal-minded philanthropists 
who are not working for profit in this world, but solely for 
reward in the world to come. [Laughter.] 

The Dingley bill proved a great blessing to our people. Before 
its passage many manufactories were closed, many thousands of 
laborers out of employment, and the farmers struggling for a 
precarious existence. As soon as it became the law manufac- 
tories were opened and others erected, wages increased, and em- 
ployment given to every man who sought it. Agriculture took 
on new life, the products of the farm increased in value, and the 
song of prosperity and plenty was heard in every home. 

Of course there were some inequalities in that law, as 
there always have been and will be in any tariff law. In the 
course of 9 or 10 years it became apparent a revision was 
necessary in order to meet the changed conditions of commerce 
and provide more revenue. If to accomplish these results it 
was found necessary to change its provisions, the Republican 
Party was ready to make the change, and it was equally as 
ready to increase duties when necessary as to curtail them. A 
special’session was called by President Taft in conformity with 
the party declaration of 1908, and the committees continued their 
work of investigation. A thorough investigation was made ex- 
tending over several months, and after full debate the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was passed. There were a number of provisions in 
that bill that I did not approve, but there was so much of good in 
it and so comparatively little harm and so great a necessity for 
canceling the deficit of $58,000,000 then existing and placing 
the Government on a safe and secure financial basis that I 
voted for the bill, and for that vote I have no apologies to 
offer. There is no sane man who will say that it was not an 
improvement on the Dingley bill, and yet its defeat would have 
left the latter in full force, and our deficit would have in- 
ereased instead of being replaced with a large surplus, until an 
issue of bonds would have been necessitated to meet current 
expenses and indebtedness. 

If a tariff bill had to be so framed as to satisfy every mem- 
ber of the majority of the party undertaking its enactment, 
then no tariff bill would ever be enacted. I did not feel that my 
individual views should outweigh those of the large party 
majority; nor do I believe that any man, or any comparatively 
small number of men, have more wisdom than an overwhelming 
majority. I felt that when the opposition was drawn up in 
battle array I should rally to our bugle call and fight the com- 
mon enemy rather than lag in the rear. I do not criticize the 


integrity of those of my party friends who held a different opin- 
ion, but I do question their judgment. I believe in party unity. 
Without it defeat is inevitable, as we have learned to our sor- 
row. However many mistakes were embraced in the Aldrich 
law, the present bill is infinitely worse, and, all Republicans 
agree, is fraught with most serious consequences. 

And right bere I will add that I have no sympathy for those 
who vote for protection of an interest in their own State and 
against protection of any interest in other States, for if pro- 
tection is right in one State it is right in all. They simply vote 
as one of old prayed— 

Lord, bless me and my wife, 
À My son John and his wife; 

Us four and no more, 
[Laughter.] 

It has been charged an almost countless number of times 
that the Payne-Aldrich law was not a downward revision of 
the tariff, and it has been charged many times that it was an 
upward revision. These charges are utterly without founda- 
tion and yet many believe them to be true. 

That bill contained the most liberal free list ever proposed 
up to that time, a number of articles in which have been elimi- 
nated by the present bill and ‘placed on the dutiable list. 

Again, that was the first bill which contained a maximum 
and minimum provision which fully enabled the President to 
protect American commerce from unjust and unfair discrimina- 
tion abroad. 

Some of the schedules of the Dingley bill were not altered 
and others not materially changed, among the latter the wool and 
sugar schedules, notwithstanding which our critics on the stump 
charged in many localities that the duties on these two articles 
had been increased. In the House, reductions were made in 
654 numbers, increases in 120, and 1,150 remained unchanged. 
About the same proportion was maintained in the Senate, and 
yet we have been told it was not a downward revision. 

The price of every article of food was reduced, but prices, 
nevertheless, have continued to advance. thus showing conclu- 
svor that the tariff is not the cause of present high cost of 

ng. 

The increases in the Payne bill were largely on liquors, wines, 
silks, perfumes, fancy ornaments, ostrich feathers, high-priced 
cotton, and such articles as were in use by the rich and lowered 
on articles of prime necessity and common use. 

But still we are told it was not a downward revision. 

Following its passage our imports increased, over those of 
1909, $245,027,206 in 1910; in 1911, $215,305,881; in 1912, 
$341,344,710; and in 1913, $501,058,010, or more than a half 
billion, the total increase in the four years over those of 1909 
being the enormous sum of 51,302,735, 807. And yet we are told 
that a bill accomplishing this enormous increase of imports in 
four years was not a downward revision. 

Again, the amount of free importation increased many mil- 
lions every year until in 1912 the per cent of free imports 
compared with total imports was 53.73, showing that consider- 
ably over one-half of all imports were free of duty. And yet 
we are told, in the face of this convincing fact to the contrary, 
that the bill was not a downward revision of the tariff. Under 
the Dingley law the average ad valorem duty coliected on all 
imports was 25.48 per cent, under the McKinley law 22.12 per 
cent, under the Wilson-Gorman Democratic law 21.92 per cent, 
while under the Payne law it was for three years 19.98 per 
cent (I have not been able to obtain the statistics for last fiscal 
year), thus showing that it was nearly 2 per cent less under 
that law than it was even under a Democratic tariff, and yet 
we are told that the revision was not downward. -~ 

The average duty collected on dutiable imports alone under 
the Dingley law was 45.76 per cent, under the McKinley law was 
47.10 per cent, under the Wilson-Gorman law 42.84 per cent, 
and under the Payne law for three years was only 40.95 per 
cent, thus showing a decrease of nearly 2 per cent of the rates 
of a Democratic tariff, and yet this law, which has been fully 
vindicated by time, has been denounced as not being a down- 
ward revision. But while this law was a downward revision 
and has accomplished such good results as to importations, the 
rates were so adjusted that exports have largely increased 
every year over those of 1909, amounting in all to $1,812,477,052, 
the last fiscal year showing them to have been 52,465, 884.149, 
the largest annual exportation this Nation has ever enjoyed. 
And yet our Democratic critics, unwilling to correct any in- 
equalities that may exist under the present law, are embarking 
upon threatening seas, with no compass save that of caucus, in 
a rudderless ship, which must go down when it encounters the 
breakers, only a little ahead. Like the swan, they will sail 
majestically on, utterly unconscious of the unfathomable depths 
beneath. [Laughter.] 
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History proves that low tariff legislation has been a failure. 
One of the most convincing proofs of the truth of the assertion 
that low tariffs have proven disastrous is the fact that during 
the existence of low tariffs in this Nation, covering a period of 
59 years, imports exceeded exports $514,054,941. In other 
words, during that time we purchased abroad that amount 
more than we were able to sell, The nation which buys more 
than it sells abroad can not be said to be prosperous. Its home- 
manufactured goods are not only displaced by foreign-made 
goods, but its money is sent abroad, thereby diminishing the 
home circulation to that extent. 

There is no year under the Payne bill that we did not sell 
as much as $215,000,000 more than we bought and in the last 
fiscal year we sold nearly $652,905,.915 more than we bought, 
and of course we gained that much in our circulating medium. 
In other words, we were enabled from what we received abroad 
to replace every dollar we had sent abroad and increase our 
circulating medium at home with foreign money to that ex- 
tent. 

For a few moments I call attention to the Walker tariff, 
which is claimed to be the masterpiece of Democratic tariff 
statesmanship. That bill went into effect December 1, 1846, 
and was followed by another of like character with some changes 
with lower ad valorems on July 1, 1857. 

During its continuance our country was for a time in a 
degree prosperous. Prices were fairly good and people were 
going to the West, buying farms, and improving the farming 
industries of that section. But the Walker tariff was not the 
cause of the prosperity. For some four years during the exist- 
ence of that tariff the Crimean War furnished a market for a 
vast amount of farm produce. During the early period of its 
existence the Mexican War created an unusual demand for 
American goods and foodstuffs. In 1849 gold was discovered 
in California and was largely mined every year thereafter, 
augmenting greatly our national wealth and enabling us to pay 
foreign balances. Besides, during this time, there was a famine 
in Ireland, which increased exportation. These were all for- 
tunate circumstances for the law, in the absence of which It 
would have brought untold ruin and disaster. In 1847, about 
Seven months after the passage of the law, it is true that ex- 
ports exceeded imports $34,317,249, but this was the excep- 
tion. Every year thereafter up to and including 1857 im- 
ports exceeded exports, in all during that period $346,512,980. 
Therefore, crediting the surplus of 1847 the next result of the 
Walker bill was an excess of imports over exports of $312,195,731. 

The amended Democratic tariff law went into effect July 1, 
1857, and at the end of the year exports exceeded imports 
$8.672,620. But this was only spasmodic, for in 1859, 1860, and 
1861 imports again exceeded exports in all $128,228,061, the net 
excess of imports for four years being $119,555,441. 

The Walker bill and the amendment thereto combined in- 
flicted a net increase of imports over exports of $431,761,172, 
Besides during this period Treasury certificates were issued for 
$40,000,000 to maintain the Government. Compare this, if you 
please, with four years of the Payne tariff. During that time 
our exports have exceeded imports one thousand nine hundred 
and fourteen millions of dollars. 

On the Sth day of December, 1852, after six years’ operation 
of the Walker bill, President Fillmore, in his third annual mes- 
sage, called attention to the injury it had inflicted. Said he: 


In my first annual message to Congress I called your attention to 
what seemed to me some fects in the present tariff, and recom- 
mended such modifications as in my Jj ent were best adapted to 
remedy its evils and promote the prospe T of tbe country. othing 
has since occurred to change my views on this important question. 

Without repeating the arguments contained in my former message in 
favor of al Tuh fa Aat ng protective duties, I deem it my duty to call your 
attention to one or two other considerations affecting this subject. 
The first is the effect of large 1 rtations of foreign goons upon our 
currency. Most of the gold of California, as fast as it coined, finds 
its way directly to Europe in payment for goods purchased. In the sec- 
ond place, as our manufacturing establishments are broken down by 
— with foreigners, the — noi invested in them is lost, thou- 
sands of honest and industrious citizens are thrown out of — 2 
and the farmer, to that extent, is tor of a home market for the 
sale of his 5 produce. In the third place, the destruction of our 
manufactures leaves the foreigner without competition in our market, 
and he 3 raises the price of the article sent here for sale, 
as is now seen in the increased cost of iron imported from England, 


Later, on December 8, 1857, after 11 years of its operation, 
surrounded by the ruin it had wrought, a Democratic President, 
Mr. Buchanan, in his annual message, said: 


We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abun- 
dance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country in its 
monetary interests is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. 
In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions of agricul- 
ture and in all the elements of national wealth, we find our manufac- 
tures suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises of 
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different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out 
of employment and reduced to want. The revenue of the Government, 
which is chiefly derived from duties on imports from abroad, has been 
greatly redu whilst the appropriations made by Congress at its last 
session for the current fiscal year are very large in amount. 

By reason of the unfortunate results of the Walker tariff 
law and its amendment, when the Republican Party came into 
power in 1861, it found our industries crippled, business stag- 
nated, and faced an indebtedness of $90,867,826. 

And this is the history of the wonderful tariff bill which is 
the boast of the Democratic Party. 

Bad as was the Walker bill, it was not a tithe as destruc- 
tive as the Wilson-Gorman bill of 1894. 


In the Democratic platform of 1892, it was declared that 
Republican protection was a fraud—a robbery of the majority 
for the benefit of the few; that the Federal Government had 
no constitutional authority to impose and collect duties except 
for revenue only; that the McKinley tariff bill was the cul- 
minating atrocity of class legislation, and its repeal pledged. 

This was the strongest anti-tariff declaration made up to that 
time since 1856. It put every manufacturer and producer on 
notice as to the future. After the election of Mr. Cleveland, 
knowing that the storm was certain to come, men of large busi- 
ness affairs begun to haul in their sails. Production was mate- 
rially curtailed, wages were lowered, manufactories reduced to 
half tinie, and in many instances closed, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of laborers thrown out of employment, who in a starving 
condition thronged the streets of the large cities where they 
were fed by public charity. Meanwhile, Mr. Cleveland called a 
special session for tariff and other legislation. This only in- 
creased the terrible condition of affairs. Banks suspended, 
railroads went into the hands of receivers, large business houses 
became bankrupt, and the prices of farm products and live 
stock enormously decreased in value. Of these conditions 
Samuel Gompers, the great labor leader, said in the labor con- 
vention of 1893: 


Since . Swe of this year we have been in the greatest industrial 
depression 3 ever experienced. It is no exaggeration to 
say that more than 3,000,000 of our fellow tollers throughout the coun- 

are without employment and have been so since the time names. 
Sys * Never in Se history of Dies 8 has rep ik ah gonna of 
people vainly or an o to earn a live and con- 
tribute to the support of their fellows. 7 


In his message to the called session of Congress August 8, 
1893, President Cleveland said: 


With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative pro- 
duction and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, 
and with nev pars fe $ assurance to business enterp SUDDENLY 
financial distrust and fear have sprung up on every side. Numerous 
moneyed institutions have suspended because abundant assets were not 
Immediately gvailable to meet the demands of frightened depositors. 
Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in hand the 
money they are usually anxious to loan, and those enga in legiti- 
mate business are surprised to find that the securities they offer for 
loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted. Values 
supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and failure 
have invaded every branch of business. 


In his annual message four months later, December 4, 1893, 


President Cleveland said: 


At this time, when a depleted Public Treasury confronts us, when 
many of our people are in a hard struggle for the necessaries of 
life, and when enforced economy is pressing upon the great mass of our 
countrymen, I desire to u with all the earnestness at my command 
that congressional legislation be so limited by strict economy as to 
exhibit an appreciation of the condition of the ury and a sympathy 
with the straitened circumstances of our fellow citizens. 


From this time until the conclusion of his administration Mr. 
Cleveland seems to have remained silent concerning the condi- 
tion of the country, for he was unable to see any light breaking 
through the gloom of woe and desolation. Not only did he fail 
to find any consolation, but Mr. Gompers, in a signed statement 
published in New York January 1, 1898, said: 


That terrible od for the wage earners of this country which began 
in 1893 and which has left behind it such a record of horror, hunger, 
and misery pra y ended with the dawn of the year 1897. Wages 
had been steadily forced down from 1893 till toward the end of 1895, 
and it was variously estimated that between two million and two and 
a half million wage earners were unemployed. It is agreed by all 
that the wage earners are the principal consumers of American prod - 
ucts, and it necessarily follows that a reduction in wages involves a 
diminution in the power of consumption, and consequently a propor- 
tionate decrease in production, and, naturally, also in the force of 
labor required for the production. A reduction of wages, therefore, 
results in an increase In the army of the unemployed, and any circum- 
stances or combination of circumstances that will check reductions 
in wages, and hence the diminution of consumption by the masses, is 
a humane act, based on the soundest laws of economics and of progress. 


There can be no doubt that hard times commenced immedi- 
ately following the election of Mr. Cleveland, for the very 
reason he himself gives: Suddenly financial distress and fear 
sprang up on every side.” 
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Now, for a few moments let us look at the other side of the 


picture. In his last annual message, President John Adams 


said: 

I. observe, with much satisfaction, that the product of the revenue 
during the presept year has been more considerable than during any 
former period. ‘This result affords conclusive evidence of the great 
resources of the country and of the wisdom and efficiency of the meas- 


ures which have been adopted by Congress for the protection of com-. 


merce and preservation of the public credit. 

In December, 1832, concerning the results and benefits of 
eight years of protection under the tariffs of 1824 and 1528, 
President Andrew Jackson said: 

Our country presents on every side marks of prosperity and happ!- 
ness, unequaled, perhaps, in any other portion of the world. 

Indeed, among all the Presidents from Washington to 
Buchanan I haye found no complaint of disaster or ruin having 
acerued by reason.of protection. I will let Mr. Gompers testify 
(Gompers's Report, 1899) as to the improved conditions follow- 
ing the Cleveland administration: 

The revival of industry which we have witnessed within the past 
year is one for general congratulation, and it should be our purpose to 
endeavor to prolong the era of more general employment and industrial 
activity. In this effort no power is so potent as organized labor, if we 
but follow a right and practical course. It is beyond question that the 
wages of the organized workers have been increased and in many in- 
stances the hours of labor cither reduced or at least maintained. 

Instead of imports exceeding exports under protective tariffs, 
exports haye exceeded imports more than eight thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-five millions. These enormous figures are 
the most overwhelming testimony of the benefit of protection. 
And it must not be forgotten that of this large balance of 
exports more than eight thousand four hundred and eighty-two 
millions accrued since 1897, under the Dingley and Payne bills, 
a period of only 16 years, 

- THE PENDING BILL. 

The bill which we now have before us should have the title 
changed so as to read: 

An act to reduce tariff duties, to provide revenue for the Government, 
to encourage foreign manufacturers and farmers, to reduce the wages 
of American workmen, and for other benign and laudable purposes 
apparent io the bill, but not elsewhere. 

[Laughter.] 

At the special session of 1911 and the last regular session bills 
were passed regulating the chemical, metal, and wool schedules 
and providing for a farmers’ free list. All of them were vetoed 
by President Taft. The present bill deals with all these subjects 
and no more resembles those vetoed than an alligator resembles 
a woodchuck. [Laughter.] Either those bills were right and 
this bill wrong or the present bill is right and they were wrong. 
If the former be true, the present bill should be defeated; if the 
latter be true, the first-mentioned bills exhibited a woeful amount 
of ignorance and a reckless disregard of American interests. Our 
antagonists can choose either horn of the dilemma with but 
small satisfaction. [Laughter.] 

It is admitted that the present bill was framed without con- 
sidering the difference in cost of production, here and abroad. 
Such an admission, however, is unnecessary, for the bill speaks 
for itself. t 

This bill is substituted for a law that breathed new life into 
failing industries, that found work for thousands of idle cars 
and hundreds of motionless engines, that increased wages and 
gave employment to hundreds of ,thousands of idle workmen; 
that took railroads and banks out of the hands of receivers; 
that gave just remuneration to the farmer for his products that 
has paid the expense of the Government and caused our export 
and inland trade to expand as never before. They propose in 
this bill to remove the motive power that accomplished all these 
results, the power of protection, and restore the principle con- 
tained in the Wilson law that caused so much injury and which 
was repealed by the Dingley law—and yet they tell us we shall 
all prosper and be happy. The poison of 1913 is the poison of 
1894, and as like causes produce like results we must expect the 
repetition of all the troubles growing out of the Wilson bill. It 
is true that up to this time disasters have not afflicted us to such 
an extent as in 1893-94 and the following years. This is doubt- 
less due to the declaration in the platform of 1912 that, “ recog- 
nizing that tariff taxation is intimately connected with the busi- 
iress of the country, we favor the ultimate attainment of the 
principles we advocate by legislation that will not injure or 
destroy legitimate industry. 

But, nothwithstanding this, there has been a material shrink- 
nge in the value of stocks and bonds, amounting to millions of 
dollars. The distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in 
his recent very able and exhaustive speech read articles from 
leading and reliable sources showing remarkable shrinkage in 
the value of mill stocks, textile stocks, and in orders for goods, 
while the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] re- 


ferred to numerous instances of depression and loss in his State. 
All this is but the beginning of the end. 

The substitution of ad valorem for specific duties is a grave 
mistake. Such rates must be applied on the value of the goods 
in the foreign country on the day of their shipment notwith- 
standing values are exceedingly uncertain and constantly fluc- 
tuating, sometimes each hour. The matter of values is at all 
times perplexing to customs officers and serve as a shelter for 
the dishonest importer. Hence, they are an element of great 
uncertainty to the manufacture and sale of American products. 
In flush periods when prices are high the duty will be corre- 
spondingly high, while in times when prices are low the duty 
will be correspondingly low. 

Not only have all our Secretaries of State, except Mr, Walker 
and Mr. Bryan, I believe, objected to this method, but also a 
large majority of our great statesmen. Among the latter not- 
ably stands one of the ablest Democratic Presidents—Mr. 
Buehanan. His discussion is so forceful and unanswerable that 
I trust I may be pardoned for inserting it at such length. In 
his second annual message, December 6, 1858, he said: 


In regard to the mode of assessing and collecting duties under a 
strictly revenue tarif, I have long entertained and often expressed the 
opinion that sound policy requires this should be done by_ specific 
duties in cases to which these can be Drapery app an. ‘hey are 
well adapted to commodities which are usually sold by weight or by 
measure and which from their nature are of equal or of nearly equal 
value. Such, for example. are the articles of iron of different classes, 
raw sugar, and foreign wines and spirits. 

In my deliberate judgment specific duties are the best. if not the 
only means of securing the revenue against false and fradulent in- 
voices, and such has been the practice adopted for this purpose by 
other commercial nations. Besides. specifie duties would afford to the 
American manufacturer the incidental advantages to which he is 
fairly entitled under a revenue tariff. The present system is a sliding 
scale to his disadvantage. Under it. when prices are high and business 
prosperous, the duties rise in amount when he least requires their aid. 
On the contrary, when prices fall and he is struggling against adver- 
av. the duties are diminished in the same proportion, greatly to his 
njnry 

Neither would there be danger that a higher rate of duty than that 
intended by Congress could be levied in the form of specific duties. 
Tt would bè easy to ascertain the average value of any imported article 
for a series of years, and. instead of subjecting it to an ad valorem 
duty at a certain rate per centum, to substitute in its place an equiva- 
lent specific duty. r 

By such an arrangement the consumer would not be injured. It is 
true he might have to pay a little more duty on a given article in one 
year, but, if so, he would pay a little less in another, and in a series 
of years these would counterbalance each other and amount to the 
same thing, so far as his interest is concerned. This inconvenience 
would be trifling when contrasted with the additional security thus 
afforded against frauds upon the revenue, in which every consumer is 
directly interested. 4 


In his fourth annual message, December 8, 1860, he again 
called attention of Congress to this matter, as follows: 


In this aspect I desire to reiterate the recommendation contained in 
my last two annual messages in favor of imposing specific instead of 
ad valorem duties on all imported articles to which these can be 
properly applied. From long observation and experience I am con- 
vineed that specific duties are necessary, both to protect the revenue 
and secure to our manufacturing interests that amount of incidental 
encouragement which unavoidably results from a revenue tariff. As an 
abstract proposition it may be admitted that ad valorem duties would 
in theory be the most just and equal, But if the experience of this 
and of all other commercial nations has demonstrated that such duties 
can not be assessed and collected without great frauds upon the reve- 
nue, then it is the part of wisdom to resort to specific duties. Indeed, 
from the very nature of an ad valorem duty this must be the result. 
Under it the Inevitable consequences is that foreign goods will be en- 
tered at less than their true value. The Treasury will therefore lose 
the duty on the difference between their real and fictitious value, and to 
this extent we are defrauded. 

The temptations which ed valorem duties present to a dishonest im- 
porter are irresistible. His object is to pass his goods tbrough the 
customhouse at the very lowest valuation necessary to save them from 
confiscation. In this he too often succeeds in spite of the Wellance of 
the revenue officers. Hence the resort to false invoices, one for the 
purchaser and another for the customhouse, and to other expedients to 
defraud the Government. + 

They are thus enabled to undersell the fair trader and drive him 
from the market. In fact the operation of this system has already 
driven from the pursuits of honorable commerce many of that class of 
regular and conscientious merchants whose character throughout the 
world is the pride of our country. 

The remedy for these evils is to be found in specific duties, so far 
as this may be practicable. They dispense with any inquiry at the 
customhouse into the actual cost or value of the article, and it pays 
the precise amount of duty previously fixed by law. They present no 
temptations to the appraisers of foreign goods. who receive but small 
salaries, and might by undervaluation in a few cases render them- 
selves independent. z 

Besides, specific duties best conform to the requisition in the Con- 
stitution that “no preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or reyenue to the ports of one State over those of another.” 
Under our ad valorem system such preferences are to some extent 
inevitable, and complaints have often been made that the spirit of 
this provision has been violated by a lower appraisement of the same 
articles at one port than at another. * * * 

Specific duties would secure to the American manufacturer the inci- 
dental protection to which he is fairly entitled under a revenue tariff, 
and to this surely no person would object. = iy: 

Under the present system it has been often truly remarked that this 
incidental protection decreases when the manufacturer needs it most 


and increases when he needs it least. and constitutes a sliding scale 
which always operates against him. The revenues of the country are 
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subject to similar fluctuations, Instead of approaching a steady stand- 
ard, as would be the case under a system of specific duties, they sink 
and rise with the sinking and rising pocs of articles in foreign coun- 
tries. It would not be difficult for Congress to arrange a system of 
specific duties which would afford additional stability both to our rev- 
enue and our manufactures and without injury or injustice to any 
interest of the country. 


But it is contended not only that protection is a violation 
of the Constitution, but is morally wrong. The dominant party 
proposes not only to enforce the Constitution, but to go forth 
in the great field of morality and become reformers par ex- 
cellence in this favored land. 

Hence, while it is true that duties are now levied to pro- 
tect the producer and the wageworker in mine, in factory, and 
on the farm, it is proposed that they shall be largely reduced 
in many instances, and, if necessary, eliminated, in order that 
more goods may be purchased abroad at cheaper rates and 
thereby increased amounts of revenue collected. 

Now, notwithstanding all goods imported displace that 
much home-manufactured goods, in consequence of which 
home wages are impaired and the market for home products 
correspondingly decreased in price and volume which must nec- 
essarily bring down to the foreign level all prices of labor, 
they claim they will nevertheless bring about a golden era of 
prosperity in every branch of national industry. The state- 
ment of such a proposition is its most complete refutation. 
They might just as well tell us that we can eat our cake and 
still have it, that the farmer whose grain and live stock are 
forced down to the level of the Canadian market, and for that 
matter to the market of every other country in the world, will 
thereby be benefited, and that the workingman will flourish 
like the green bay tree when his wages have been placed on 
the level of those paid abroad. We must conclude from this 
contention that they believe the farmer and the wageworker 
are making more money than they are entitled to, and that 
when this condition ceases, for all losses they sustain they 
will be more than compensated by cheap food, clothing, and 
other articles. They seem to forget that the farmers produce 
nearly all they consume, and if the value of their products is 
materially decreased the great loss caused thereby can not be 
compensated by the small amount they pay for the few articles 
they do not produce; and that the small amount saved by the 
wage earner will not compensate his great loss in wages. 

The full effect of this bill is heavy reductions on finished 
products and increased duty on many raw materials which can 
not be produced in this country. 

That this bill is seetional there can be no doubt. The 
powerful and unanswerable speech of the senior Senator from 
Iowa [{Mr. Cummins] conclusively proves this to be true. 
I will refer to only a few instances sustaining this charge. 
Cotton bagging is free, while bags or sacks for the grain 
of the farmers of the West and elsewhere bear a duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem or must be made from fabrics woven in 
this country that bear a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Tobacco, an almost entirely southern product, bears a good rate 
of duty, to which I do not object, but why should this be pro- 
vided on the theory of producing revenue, when the immense 
beet-sugar industry of the West and the great wool industry, 
mostly confined to that section, are made free, the two producing 
a revenue five times as great as tobacco. And especially is this 
course objectionable when foreign countries in some instances 
give assistance to the sugar industry, the Russian Government 
paying a bounty on exports. 

Even the small duty of three-tenths of 1 cent per pound on 
cotton ties has been removed, and they have been placed on the 
free list. As I understand, each bale of 500 pounds requires 
six ties. These ties weigh 9 pounds and are sold for 2 cents a 
pound—18 cents. The farmer receives, say, 124 cents per pound 
for his bale of cotton, the ties being sold as a part of the pur- 
chase price. In other words, he receives $1.12) for ties which 
cost 18 cents, thus making, clear profit, 943 cents on the trans- 
action. But this is not enough. The object of the present bill 
is to give him the full profit of 81.123. 

Not only are the farmers, especially of the West, injured, but 
the manufacturers of finer fabrics of cotton in the East are 
punished, while the cotton manufacturer of the South is strictly 
cared for, the rate of duty on the finer fabrics, which cost enor- 
mously more to produce, being entirely inadequate. 


PROTECTION, 


One of the strongest arguments that protection is right is the 
frequent change of the Democratic Party on the subject. They 
do not seem to be certain of anything. 2 

We are told that the levying of a tariff for protection is with- 
out constitutional authority, and that at stated periods begin- 
ning with Washingon and down to the present time the Consti- 
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tution has been openly and notoriously violated. This declara- 
tion is not only untrue, but is a slander on the memories of all 
the great and good tariff Presidents this country has ever had. 
Each of them took an oath to support the Constitution. From 
Washington to Wilson, except Polk, Pierce, Van Buren, Bu- 
chanan, and Cleveland, if we are to believe this contention, all 
our illustrious and patriotic Presidents have soiled their souls 
with a lie. Not only has Congress the power (sec. 8, art. 3) 
under the Constitution to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and also for the general welfare of the United States, but 
it has the further power “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations.” 

This language is so manifestly plain that it seems “a way- 
faring man though he be a fool can not err therein.” Not 
only has Congress the power to lay and collect duties to pro- 
vide for the general welfare, but in the regulation of commerce 
it has the power not only to tax but to absolutely prohibit for- 
eigu commerce. 

We are frequently told that many of the great statesmen of 
the past favored protection because our manufactories were in 
their infancy and now that they have grown older protection 
should be withdrawn. 

When our industries were established, by reason of slow and 
exorbitant transportation, they had comparatively little com- 
petition. Years ago steam displaced sailing vessels, transpor- 
tation became much cheaper and much more rapid, and freight 
rates now are not more than one-fifth their cost in the distant 
past. It has been estimated by experts that of late years every 
ton of coal carries 35 times more of cargo than before. 

In 1790 the value of imports was only $23,000,000; now their 
value is $1,815,970,234, having increased in volume nearly 
79 times. We are now in rapid communication with all the 
countries of the world, and their products may be easily 
brought to our doors. American wages are about double those 
in the most favored foreign lands, and in addition to cheap 
labor there we are facing the pauper labor of India, China, and 
Japan. Hence, protection is even more necessary now for 
the safety of our manufactories, farmers, and laborers, than 
it was in the infancy of the Republic. We must erect the 
necessary barrier to keep out the products of cheap labor, 
or our manufacturers, farmers, and laborers, indeed all our 
people, will be overwhelmed. We must either do this or 
adopt the common level of labor abroad, and when that is 
done national destruction awaits us. We hear much of protect- 
ing the despised manufacturer. True, he is protected. He can 
not be expected to maintain factories merely for philanthropic 
purposes, or for his health; for in such a case he would lose his 
health and philanthropy would end in bankruptcy. But at last, 
protection is inspired mainly for the good of those who labor in 
factories, mines, on the farms, and elsewhere. It is necessary 
not only for the well-being of the laborers to maintain good 
wages, but also for the benefit of the farmer, for they are his 
customers. When their wages are decreased their purchasing 
power is decreased; when their wages cease they are shorn of 
all purchasing power. 

Again, we must bave protection in order to keep our gold at 
home and thus maintain our circulating medium. 

According to the census of 1909, the number of salaried em- 
ployees and wage earners in the manufactories was 7,405,313; 
the number of wage earners in the mines was 1,175,188; and 
the number of farm laborers about ten millions—making in all 
18,580,501. These people with their families, which we will 
average at three, aggregate 55,741,503—more than one-half our 
entire population, and all of them are consumers. Add to these, 
laborers with good wagés engaged in other gainful pursuits with 
their families and dependents; the manufacturer, the farmer, 
and the mine owner, and we will have fully 80 per cent of our 
population, all of whom are consumers and nearly all of whom 
are dependent on good wages. All of them, except the farmer, 
are the customers of the farmers. The farmers need not to be 
told that when the wages of this great industrial army are re- 
duced that they have no longer the same purchasing power 
and that a material reduction in their wages will bring dis- 
aster to them. The prosperity of manufacturing, mining, and 
farming require a hearty cooperation of each with the other, 
and these three great industries constitute the very bone and 
sinew of prosperity. When the farmers, the mine owners, and 
the manufacturers are prosperous the whole country is prosper- 
ous. When in addition to the injury to mine and factory, in- 
flicted by this bill, wool, sugar, live stock, and grain are admit- 
ted free, the condition of the farmer will be indeed appalling. 

I have not seen reports as to the number of wage workers 
in 1913, but it follows as a matter of course that they have 
largely increased during the last four years. 
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England is now our chief competitor in cotton, but the day is 
near at hand when Japan shall take her place. It is not far 
distant from the cotton fields of India and China, where wages 
are comparatively nominal. In Japan wages are only a frac- 
tional part of those paid here. She bas an abundance of labor. 
Four-fifths of her operatives are women and children, who 
receive comparatively, with our country, no wages. 

The mills in Japan do not stop on Sunday. They have two 
holidays in each month, the ist and the 15th. They commence 
work at 6 o’clock on the morning of the 2d and continue until 
6 o'clock on the morning of the 15th. On the morning of the 
16th they again commence at 6 o'clock and continue until 6 
o'clock on the morning of the ist, no stop being made for 
luncheon, the hands taking 30 minutes in rotation and spare 
hands taking the places of each set. They have bought the 
most approved machinery here for models and readily repro- 
duced them by their cheap labor at only a tithe of their cost 
here. We must soon confront these people, and yet the present 
bill renders us unable even to meet existing conditions. 

Our Democratic friends have thrown down the bars and 
issued a cordial invitation to the cheap labor of the whole world 
to compete with American labor, and yet they tell us we will 
prosper under the results that will come from this wonderful 
measure, which has all the vices and but few of the virtues of 
its predecessors. P 

So far as this bill attempts to injure the great iron and steel 
companies it will fall short of its purpose. They are rich and 
powerful and can withstand the shock. But it will fall with 
crushing effect upon the smaller companies, thereby centralizing 
all the business of this country in the hands of the one powerful 
organization. 

They tell us they desire to remove duties from articles manu- 
factured by our trusts. They seem not to have thought of the 
trusts abroad which will reap the benefit of this legislation. 
Does it not seem reasonable that we can better contend with our 
home trusts, which we can actively prosecute, than with foreign 
trusts entirely beyond our control? 

It is charged in the late Democratic platform that the tariff 
is the cause of the high cost of living, and a pledge is made to 
reduce the cost. That the present tariff has nothing to do with 
the cost of living has been demonstrated time and again. For 
12 years preceding the passage of the Payne law it was sub- 
stantially the same on foodstuffs, and for a number of years the 
prices did not increase. Four years ago duties were lowered 
20 to 30 per cent on nearly every article of food by the Payne 
law, notwithstanding which prices continued to advance. There 
is no protective tariff in Great Britain; nevertheless, the British 
Board of Trade has recently issued a report in which it is 
stated that present prices in that country are the highest known 
in 25 years. That retail prices of food have advanced far more 
than prices of wages since 1890, and that prices of almost all 
foodstuffs, except tea and sugar, have rapidly increased, the 
greatest being 32 per cent in bacon and 46 per cent in potatoes. 
It is an indisputable fact that prices of food have increased 
steadily throughout the world for the past 10 years or more; 
even in Japan they have more than doubled in the last 10 
years. One reason for this is the large increase in the coinage 
of gold, which furnishes the highest standard of value, and to 
this standard all other values are forced to conform. Another 
reason is that there has been great progress throughout the 
world, and with progress always comes increased prices. In this 
country there are many other causes. Among them is the large 
increase in city and decrease in rural population. Boys are not 
content to live on the farm. Years ago the farmer who had 10 
sons reared nearly all of them for farmers; occasionally one 
entered some other profession; but the farmer who has 10 sons 
now is fortunate if he can induce one to continue on the farm. 
They almost universally desire to be lawyers, doctors, preachers. 
engineers, teachers, politicians, ete. Hence, quack doctors, jack- 
leg lawyers, starving preachers, and worthless politicians have 
increased, while the number engaged in agricultural pursuits has 
diminished. [Laughter.] Again, our population has increased 
a much greater per cent than our farm products. Another 
reason for the high prices is the largely increased cost of dis- 
tribution and delivery of food. Now it is ordered over the 
telephone and delivered by wagon or automobile. 

Another is the extra demand for foodstuffs to maintain the 
8,000,000 immigrants who have come to this country during 
the last 11 years, not 5 per cent of whom have sought work 
on the farm, the other 95 per cent having gone into the fac- 
tories, mines, and public works and became consumers. An- 
other reason is the- enforcement of pure-food laws which ex- 
clude from consumption large quantities of food heretofore 
placed on the market. Another is the scale of prices adopted by 
the middleman and the retailer. Another is that our people of 


all classes are living more extravagantly than in any period 


of our past history. Another is that the value of land and the 
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amount of taxes have largely increased, as have also the wages, 
paid for farm labor. There are many other reasons that might 
be assigned, but time forbids. In my judgment, the only practi- | 


cal and substantial relief from present conditions will be found 
in the practice of economy, in the increase in farming, and in 
the better and more scientific cultivation of land so that the 
quantity produced will be largely increased. 

If I remember correctly, during Mr. Cleveland's administra- 
tion there was no complaint concerning the price or scarcity, 


of food; the trouble was then to get the money to pay for it. 


In one instance alone during that period 3,000 men out of 


employment tramped the streets of the comparatively small city 


of Seattle and were fed at public expense. I am told at that 
time a notice was posted at one point in the city which read: 


BILL OF FARE. 


Soup, one kind of meat, potat ne kind 
Price for the meal, 5 ete 0 e e 


And yet it has been said that there were then in Seattle 
3,000 people who did not have that 5 cents. [Laughter.] 

There is only one way in which the tariff can affect the 
price of food, and that is by so adjusting it as to destroy 


the prosperity of the country. Our Democratic friends may 


succeed in this way in keeping their pledge to decrease the 
cost of living, but it must follow that they will materially lessen 
or destroy the ability to purchase. 

The more wages paid for producing a given commodity, the 
greater will be the cost of producing it. Therefore, the producer 
who pays these wages will have the highest cost of production 
and consequently needs the highest price for his product. Again, 
if American products cost more on account of wages paid, it 
follows when they are reduced to the price of foreign products 
the price of labor will fall. 

No country can prosper that has not the necessary amount 
of circulating medium, The mere possession of money amounts 
to nothing if it does not circulate. Active and plentiful circu- 
lation of good money is as necessary to the commercial life of a 
nation as is active and plentiful circulation of pure blood to 
human life. No nation can succeed that robs itself of its gold 
by sending it abroad. The operation of a protective tariff goes 
further to accomplish the retention and circulation of money, 
at home than all other agencies combined. Indeed, without a 
protective tariff the preservation of our circulation is impos- 
sible. When we buy here we have both the goods and the 
money. When we buy abroad we have the goods, but have 
parted with the money. Every dollar that goes abroad les- 
sens to that extent the circulating medium here, Every dollar 
of goods purchased abroad takes the place of that much 
produced here. When we decrease our money and decrease 
our market for home products, we not only open the barrel 
at the spigot, but also at the bunghole. 

A wholesale merchant in Lonisyille, Ky., desires to purchase 
a stock of goods costing $100,000. He coneludes that he can 
purchase in London 10 per cent cheaper than in New York; 
he goes to London, buys the goods, and gives in exchange 
$100,000 of American gold. It follows necessarily that our cir- 
culation is decreased $100,009 and that of England increased to 
the same extent. He brings his goods to America, and upon 
reaching this country they displace $100,000 worth of goods made 
by the American workingman, thereby inflicting an injury on 
him. Another merchant in Louisville concludes to purchase the 
same value of goods in New York. He pays in New York 
$100,000 for American-made goods, and that money continues 
to be a part of our home circulation and the American work- 
ingman is assisted to that extent. The New York merchant con- 
cludes to invest in tobacco and buys $100,000 worth of tobacco 
in Kentucky, and the money returns. The tobacconist concludes 
to buy $100,000 worth of rice, and the same money concludes 
that purchase in South Carolina. The dealer in South Carolina 
invests the money in sugar in Louisiana, and the sugar planter 
with the same money pays the expenses of the running of his 
plantation, such as the laborer in the field, the cooper, the insur- 
ance agent, and various other creditors. These persons pay 
their creditors, and they in turn pay theirs, so that the same 
$100,000 has performed the function of $600,000. It has re- 
mained here, circulating from place to place, canceling indebted- 
ness, developing commerce, and stimulating American enterprise 
and labor, while the $100,000 sent abroad, instead of performing 
those functions here has accomplished them abroad. 

It required but a short time for Bismarck to discover the 
truth of his statement that the protective tariff was the main 
cause of American prosperity and acting upon our example to 
establish protection in Germany. The vast increase in pros- 
perity following that action has been a source of astonishment 
to the commercial world. x 
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France, inspired by our example, also adopted protection, and 
the result has proven most salutary. Both her prosperity and 
national wealth haye enormously increased. The doctrine of 
protection has been adopted throughout Europe with the most 
favorable results. 

England is the only country on earth of any importance that 
opposes protection. Her agricultural interests were sacrificed 
in order that the worlds market for manufacturers might be 
gained. But eyen in the world’s market for manufacturers she 
has been surpassed by the United States. If Great Britain 
were blockaded for 90 days her people would be in a state 
of starvation, but no blockade however prolonged could have 
that effect on the United States. 

England's great colonies refused to follow her example and 
adopted a protective tariff. A few years ago Canada was mak- 
ing poor progress, but after she enforced protection her pros- 
perity has been most remarkable. And when the pending bill 
shall have become a law, giving her in many important respects 
free access to our markets, we shall see her prosperity advance 
by leaps and bounds and immigration from the United States 
to her borders will largely increase. 

The statement that the tariff is the mother of trusts has not 
been made for a long while. That the tariff has no effect on 
trusts is exemplified by the fact that they exist as plentifully 
in free-trade England as they do in the United States. Prob- 
ably the opposition have learned that competition alone is the 
breeder of trusts. A, B, and C are manufacturing the same 
article and are selling at small profits on account of competi- 
tion. Hence, they conclude to merge, not only for the purpose 
of paying the expense of one management instead of three, but 
to raise the price, and thus we have a trust. Much was done 
under the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft to curb and dis- 
solve trusts, while comparatively nothing was done under the 
administration of Mr. Cleveland. 

But we are told that the consumer pays the tariff. This may 
be true in the beginning of an industry, but it has almost. if 
not universally, been demonstrated that after an industry has 
become properly established competition ensues and prices go 
down. I might especially instance steel rails, nails, silk, and 
tin. The reason for this is quite apparent. A sees that B is 
prospering in a given line of a new industry, and hence con- 
cludes to embark in that business, and others seeing his success 
do likewise. Thus competition springs up on every hand. Out 
of competition grows increased manufactures, and following 
that reduction in- prices. As prices are lowered the demand 
increases, and each manufacturer bas increased sales. When 
they sell they can well afford to lower the price on account of 
the quantity sold, for a small margin of profit on a large 
quantity of goods produces more than a much larger margin on 
a small quantity. 

Though comparatively a child, I remember that in 1860 the 
axes, hoes, table cutlery, razors, dishes, and blankets in use in 
my home were all made in England; but under the operation of 
a protective tariff conditions changed, and all of them were 
produced in immense quantities in the United States, and I 
have seen them bought for one-half, and in many instances for 
one-fourth, their cost in that day. In 1860 a gold hunting-case 
watch cost $250 to $300; now it can be bought for $75. A buggy 
then cost $400; it can now be bought for $100. Then every 
little town had its hatter shop and cabinet shop, where hats and 
furniture were made, but these have disappeared, and articles 
made in them are now made by the factories and sold for less 
than half their price at that time, 

The most forcible illustration in our history of the results of 
protection and free trade is found by recurring to the Civil 
War period. 

The constitution, adopted by the Confederate Congress March 
11, 1861, in section S. provided that 

No duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations shall be 
paid to promote or foster any branch of Industry. 

The Congress of the United States promptly enacted a pro- 
tective tariff law. Under the operation of that law factories 
sprang up like magic on every hand. Clothing, blankets, the 
necessary means for transportation, canteens, knapsacks, and 
all the munitions of war were quickly furnished for the Union 
soldiers and good money provided to support the Government and 
successfully carry on the war. On the other hand, but few 
factories were erected in the South, and money was made in 
some instances from portable presses throughout the country, 
which of course proved worthless. The people who formerly 
carried their money in their pocketbooks and their marketing 
in their baskets were forced to adopt the opposite rule and 
carry their money in their baskets and their marketing in their 
pocketbooks. [Laughter.] The Confederate soldiers were 
poorly fed and clothed, and want prevailed throughout the 
Confederacy. 
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The farmer need not be told that if the American working- 
man’s wages are cut in half he will have only one-half of his 
purchasing power and can purchase but one-half as much prod- 
uce as before unless the price be correspondingly reduced. He 
need not be told that the same agency that reduces the pur- 
chasing power of his customer must necessarily produce a cor- 
responding loss to him in the price of his commodity. 

The American workingman now receives from one and a half 
to twice as much wages as the workingman in the most favored 
countries abroad and many times as much as is paid the work- 
ingman in India, Japan, and China. Our wage earners are not 
only the best fed and best clothed, but are the most independent 
and self-reliant in the world. 

During this era of protection our railroads have increased 
their mileage many thousands of miles, and the oceans been 
connected by bars of steel, resulting in immense reduction in 
the price of transportation. Telegraph and telephone lines 
have been constructed to all portions of the country and cables 
laid beneath the rolling waters of the mighty deep. 

The great West and Northwest have developed into fruitful 
fields and populous cities and are now disputing with other sec- 
tions for national supremacy. The South has marvelously ad- 
vanced, and we lead the world in wealth, invention, and all 
that is required to make a nation great. 

Under protection manufactories have multiplied with marvel- 
ous rapidity, and the increase of farms and farm values almost 
defy computtion. We have become not only the largest export 
Nation, but the workshop and granary of, the world. 

Under protective tariffs we have sold abroad more than we 
have purchased—eight thousand eight hundred and sixty-five 
millions of dollars more than we have purchased. As already 
stated, commencing with the passage of the Dingley bill alone, 
our exports haye exceeded imports eight thousand four hundred 
and ninety-eight millions, all our balance of imports prior to 
1897 aggregating only something over three hundred and eighty- 
three millions of dollars. And notwithstanding this remarkable 
prosperity our opponents are not satisfied, but will entirely 
revolutionize the policy under which it was accomplished. 

Immense as has been our foreign trade, it can not be com- 
pared to our internal commerce, which is twelve times as great. 
To obtain access to this the foreigner is bending every energy. 
This home market is the outgrowth of protective policy. It is 
the sale and interchange of commodities among the States. It 
is the interchange between farm and factory among our own 
people. Day and night it is in progress. We see it in great 
steamers on lakes and rivers and along the coasts; we see it in 
the tens of thousands of cars heavily laden coursing over bars 
of steel; we hear it at all hours of the day and night—it is 
indeed a constantly moving and shifting panorama of com- 
mercial activity. Through its operation our currency is con- 
stantly circulating, performing its functions a countless number 
of times, always, however, remaining in this country. 

The nations of the world for many years have been and are 
now clamoring to enter and enjoy this home market upon terms 
of equality with us, and nothing has prevented save protection 
of American industries. 

This fair industrial fabric of internal commerce, the monu- 
ment of our Nation's greatness, is the wonder and the envy of 
the world. It is preserved for those who pay taxes to sustain 
the Government and who are ready, willing, and at all times 
liable to be called to risk their lives for the flag rather than 
open to those abroad who contribute nothing to sustain our Goy- 
ernment and who, in case of war, instead of being willing or 
called to defend our national honor, may be drawn up in battle 
against us. 

It is truly the foundation of our national prosperity. It has 
been erected by the farm laborer as he drives his team afield 
or revels in the harvest of golden grain; by the miner as, shut 
out from the light of day, he delves into the bowels of the earth 
and brings up its hidden riches; by the workman in the factory, 
surrounded by the whir of countless spindles, the music of re- 
volving wheels, the throbbing pulsations of mighty machinery, 
and the whistle of countless locomotives—all under the shelter- 
ing wings of protection. 

We can not, we dare not, we will not sit idly by while prepara- 
tion for the work of demolition and destruction preceeds. We 
will not join in the invitation to the world to come here and 
enjoy its benefits, to tear it down and feast upon its scattered 
fragments. I know our protest will be vain; that it will fall 
on ears that hear not and hearts that feel not. Nevertheless, we 
shall have the consciousness of duty well performed. 

You will overwhelm us now, but I advise you to make hay 
while the sun shines, for soon darkness shall enshroud you! 
Go on, and gather the flowers that bloom by the wayside, for 
soon they shall wither and you will gather only thorns. Go 
on, Senators, go on in your worse than mad career, but remem- 
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ber as you “walk blindfold on, behind you stalks the heads- 
man.” While you are receiving the plaudits of the Old World, 
Canada, Australia, Mexico, and South America, while you wil! 
extort crocodile tears of gratitude from the people of foreign 
lands, the tremendous majority registered last year in favor of 
the protection taught by Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Clay, 
Lincoln, Harrison, and McKinley, in the presence of national 
disaster will forget past dissension, and augmented largely by 
those who were deceived by you last year, will gather in every 
hamlet and city, on every hilltop and in every valley, and with 
a power resistless as the fury of the storm, will rush over your 
prostrate forms, sweeping you from power, so that the places 
that know you now will know you no more forever. 

The Republican Party is coming back. The injury inflicted 
on the country will furnish a platform upon which all will 
safely and gladly stand. ; 

And when it returns it shall bear healing upon its wings; it 
shall rebuild all that has been destroyed; it shall lift up and 
breathe new life into our failing industries; it shall return to 
the farmers the prosperity they now enjoy; it shall again rescue 
the Nation from danger and disaster; and move onward and 
upward in the great highway of American advancement and 
prosperity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that we proceed with 
the reading of the bill. > 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with para- 
graph 348, page 107. e 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 351, page 109, line 3, after the words “ad valorem,” 
to strike out “ crude artificial abrasives, 10 per cent ad valorem,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

851. Emery grains and emery, manufactured, ground, pulverized, or 
refined, 1 cent per pound; emery wheels, emer, es, emery paper, and 
manufactures of which emery or corundum is the component material of 
chief value, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, to strike out paragraph 
853, in the following words: 

353. Fulminates, fulminating powders, and other like articles not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, 5 per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, to strike out paragraph 
354, in the following words: 

384. Gunpowder, and all explosive substances used for mining, blast- 
ing, artillery, or sporting 8 when valued at 20 cents or less per 
pound, one-half cent per pound; valued above 20 cents per pound, 1 cent 
per pound, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
paragraph 355, on page 109. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that paragraph may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). 
There being no objection, the paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 356, page 110, line 2, after the word “ caps,” to strike 
out “75 cents” and insert “$1,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

5 cartridge shells empty, 15 per 
3 blast — J soa 8 mining, lasting, oF 
safety fuses of all kinds, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary proceeded to read paragraph 357, on page 110. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, my recollection is that it was 
agreed that this paragraph should be passed over. I under- 
stand there are several Senators interested in it who are ab- 
sent, so I think, perhaps, it had better be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to say that if the 
Senator had not requested that the paragraph go over I should 
have done so, or else have called for a quorum, because I know 
there are Senators who are especially interested in the para- 


aph. 
Alx HUGHES. That is my understanding, and I think in 
fairness to those Senators the paragraph should be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to have the paragraph passed over for the present, although I 
think an incorrect yiew of just what it undertakes to do has 
been scattered throughout the country. I have received letters 
from enthusiastic friends of birds who were under the impres- 
sion that this paragraph was to be of some great service to our 
own birds, while in point of fact it has no application to the 
protection of birds in the United States, the killing of birds in 
the United States, or the use of the feathers of birds which live 
in the United States in connection with the ornamentation of 
hats. It applies exclusively to the birds of foreign countries, 


and undertakes in some way to help protect the birds of foreign 
countries by forbidding the introduction into this country of 
their feathers. 

While I believe every member of the committee is a most ear- 
nest friend of our own birds, and some of the members have 
made records in helping pass legislation for the protection of 
birds here at home, in acting upon the paragraph the sub- 
committee doubted whether the exclusion of the feathers of 
foreign birds would protect birds in the United States, but, on 
8 contrary, it might increase the desire to kill them for use 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly, 

Mr. LODGE. On the question of these being merely foreign 
birds, I understand exactly the reverse is the case. I under- 
Stand these feathers are very largely taken from American 
birds, carried to Europe, and there prepared for the millinery 
pene This is the only way we have of protecting our own 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will investigate the 
question I think he will find that is an inaccurate statement. 

Mr. LODGE. I have investigated it with some care, and I 
am satisfied that it is just what happens. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The large majority of the feathers 
that are imported are those of foreign birds. If they are the 
Sai of our own birds they will be put in shape here, any- 

ow. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, what the com- 
mittee has retained in the paragraph, the egrets, come almost 
exclusively from Florida, On the basis of the Senator's argu- 
ment there is no sense in putting egrets in kere. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I really do not think there is. I 
really do not think any of it ought to be in a bill of this sort. 

Mr. LODGE. The egrets come from Florida, and they are 
taken over to Europe, and there they are prepared. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But they do not come exclusively 
from Florida. They are found in other places and to a large 
extent in other places. If they do come in large part from 
Florida it would justify the provision retained. The Senator 
was not here at the time I began what I was going to say. I do 
not wish to discuss the paragraph at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, I did not know that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We intend to pass over it. I only 
desired to make a yery brief statement to let it be known that 
in striking out the House provision the committee were in no 
sense hostile to the protection of birds. I believe every member 
of the committee is a warm advocate of protecting birds; but 
it did seem a little irrational to exclude the feathers of foreign 
birds from this country. We could not see why that would pre- 
vent the foreign birds from being killed and the feathers used 
somewhere. We did feel that their exclusion, instead of help- 
ing birds in the United States, might increase the effort to kill 
birds here to procure their feathers, as the feather supply would 
be confined to domestic birds, Furthermore, there is a revenue 
approaching $2,000,000 in connection with the duty upon the 
importation of these feathers; and it was for these reasons that 
the subcommittee was disposed to strike out this provision. 

Mr. LODGE. The paragraph is going to be passed over, I 
understand. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I think the Senator from Georgia realizes the 
revenue is derived largely from ostrich plumes, and they consti- 
tute a very large percentage of the importations. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I believe that is true. 

Just one word more. I think some of the persons interested 
in this matter have been extreme both in their expressions and 
in their feelings upon the subject. Their conduct and speech has 
almost amounted to idealizing a bird the farther off the bird 
might be. For myself I can not understand why a bird in the 
wilds of a foreign country is any more to be idealized than the 
beantiful birds around the farm home. 

I take my full part of the responsibility for the action of the 
subcommittee. I feel called upon to say this because I agreed 
to do so at the meeting of the subcommittee, when adverse 
action was had. 

I think I have received more letters upon the subject, and, 
perhaps, more unpleasant letters, than upon any branch of the 
entire legislation, and I wish to accept my part of the responsi- 
bility for believing that what was proposed to us is imprac- 
ticable and unnecessary legislation. With this brief statement 
I agree that it shall be passed over. 
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Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably after I make a statement the Sen- 
ator will not want the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not wish to debate the question. 
I desired to ask a question of the Senator from Georgia on this 
matter. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not wish to interfere with the 
Senator from North Carolina, however. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut for the question. 

' Mr, BRANDEGEER. The Senator from Georgia states that 
he believes in protecting the domestic birds, but expresses some 
| doubt about the efficacy of the House provision to protect do- 
| mestie birds in the heart of forests in other countries. What I 
| wanted to ask the Senator is this: Does not the Senator con- 
cede that domestic birds in large numbers and in many varieties 
go into the forests of other countries during the winter and 
they can be killed there and their plumage sent back to this 
country—to the destruction of our domestic birds? 

Mr. SMITH oĉ Georgia. To some extent that is true; but I 
believe the way to accomplish that is to proceed rather by 
international agreement than to undertake arbitrarily a com- 
plete exclusion of such feathers from importation. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. It was not my purpose to 
provoke a discussion at this time. So much has been said 
against this measure, I only wished to go far enough to let it 
be understood that the subcommittee sought to treat this ques- 
tion in a sane manner, with full regard to bird preservation in 
the United States. So far as the trade in feathers is concerned, 
I care little for it. I would not be moved by the interest of the 
men who desire to engage in the trade in feathers; but we did 
believe that it was unnecessary to pass such a provision. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I have no desire to go into any 
discussion—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope as this matter is to go back to the 
eommittee we will not engage in a discussion of it at this time. 

Mr. McLEAN. I understand. I merely want to make a 
statement which it seems to me may be properly made at this 
time. 

I understand the Senator from Georgia to say that he is 
entirely in harmony with the general proposition of bird con- 
servation, and it is a question of means with him and not any 
purpose to interfere with a reasonable effort to protect the 
useful birds wherever they may be found. I think it is impor- 
tant to call his attention, and perhaps the attention of the Sen- 
ate, to the fact that the House of Commons have recently had 
under consideration a proviso in substance the same as the 
| proviso which was adopted by the House. It is my information 
that after a long hearing, in which the plumage trade was 
represented and fully heard, the committee decided to report a 
bill prohibiting the importation of plumage, and that bill has 
been introduced in the House of Commons as a Government 
measure. ; 

This Government having requested the President to negotiate 


conyentions with foreign nations for the purpose of protecting 


the useful birds of the world, it seems to me that it becomes 
very important that the United States at this time should not 
right about face and by an act of Congress legalize this trade, 
but should set an example which will carry conviction when it 
invites foreign nations to act in harmony with the position 
which we have taken. 

That is all I care to say now. I think that the Senator from 
Georgia realizes that the only way in which we can ultimately 
secure the end in view is to prohibit the trade. As long as you 
permit the trade in feathers the profit is so tremendous the 
birds will be killed. That is the result of experience, and no 
other result can be expected. 

I want to say to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIM- 
mons] that I understood, when the matter was up the other 
day, that it was agreed that this proviso should be returned to 
the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is to be recommitted, and we have 
So stated. I only rose for the purpose of expressing a few 
reasons that influenced me in writing this substitute and urging 

it and to entirely disclaim any purpose in doing so of being 
| antagonistic to the birds’ protection, because I have been quite 
active in protecting them in my own State. i believe in protect- 
ing them. I believe in protecting them all over our own coun- 


try where we have the power to protect them, not simply as a 
matter of sentiment, but because they are both a source of 
grent pleasure and service to mankind. I considered the ad- 
vocates of this measure much like the man with a beam in 
his own eye who went off and hunted for the mote in somebody 
else's; that instead of doing the work in our own country and 
protecting our own birds it was going off to somebody else’s 
country to protect theirs. While I voted with a great deal of 
pleasure for the resolution seeking international cooperation 
for-bird protection—and I would be glad to see an international 
agreement to stop the trade and protect birds everywhere—it 
seemed to me it was rather straining at the subject to put 
through this provision in the shape it was. The only reason 
why I rose was to let some expression of the reason that in- 
fluenced us go into the Recorp and not to argue the question. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I sincerely hope that the Senator from Geor- 
gia will find it impossible to agree with the unanimous opinion 
of the Democratic Party in the House of Representatives that 
this particular trade is an illegitimate trade. I hope he will not 
single out this trade as the only one which should receive pro- 
tection in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair ask the Senator 
from North Carolina what is the motion he makes for the dis- 
position of this particular paragraph? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Chair will permit me for just a 
minute—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It has been passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina will proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only controversy about this paragraph 
is with reference to the proviso beginning in line 21. There 
are a number of committee amendments outside of that proviso, 
and if there is no objection I weuld like to haye those amend- 
ments offered by the committee agreed to or disagreed to, as 
the case may be. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is still talking about para- 
graph 357. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. My understanding was that the entire 
paragraph had been recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to ask that the proviso be re- 
committed and that before the proviso is recommitted we might 
act on the amendments, in view of the fact that the only con- 
troversy is as to the proviso. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not care what course is taken, ex- 
cept I thought 

Mr. SIMMONS. I withdraw the suggestion if there is to be 
any discussion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not objecting. I am stating that 
my impression is that when we reached it before it was recom- 
mailto to the committee, whereupon the Senator from Mis- 
souri—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have withdrawn my suggestion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to finish the sentence—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
will proceed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Whereupon the Senator from Missouri 
said it would have to go to caucus if recommitted to the com- 
mittee, and the Senator from North Carolina assented. If it is 
before the Senate, I have no objection to agreeing to such parts 
of it as may not be objected to. If it is withdrawn from the 
Senate, I do not see how we can agree to-it without reconsider- 
ing the action we took the other day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was no action taken the other day, 
as I understand. It was under discussion, and the statement 
was made by myself and the Senator from New York {Mr. 
O’GorMAN] that when it was reached we would ask that it 
go back to the committee, and that is what we are doing now, 
so far as that part of the paragraph is concerned about which 
there is a controversy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the question 

Mr. SIMMONS. I withdrew the suggestion, Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The question is a matter of record. 
If the clerks’ records show that the paragraph was not recom- 
mitted, I have no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is not any doubt abont the 
Senator from Connecticut being wrong. The Senator's colleague 
made a speech before the paragraph was reached, and this is 
the first time that it has been reached in reading the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. The paragraph was never before the Senate 
for action until this morning. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Recorp will show the situation. I 
simply made what is practically a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The motion is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from Georgia what is the question, then, before the Senate re- 
garding the disposition of the paragraph? What is the dispo- 
sition desired? 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish merely to ask a question, as I was not 
here when these paragraphs were first taken up, having been 
out for a moment. We are now on paragraph 357, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. HUGHES. And I was about to make a motion in refer- 
ence to that paragraph; at least, I was about to ask unanimous 
consent that the paragraph be recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I, of course, have no objection. I wanted to 
make an inquiry about paragraph 355. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked that it go over, and it went over. 

Mr. LODGE. It is all right, if paragraph 355 has gone over, 
because there ought to be an amendment made to that para- 
graph to which I have drawn the attention of the chairman of 
the committee, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that I will see that the amendment he has called to my 
attention is brought to the attention of the committee. I think, 
Mr. President—I am stating my own opinion about it—there 
will be no trouble about agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I think it is a very proper 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
may now recur to the motion in which he was interrupted. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent that paragraph 357 
be recommitted to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
asks unanimous consent that paragraph 357 be recommitted to 
the committee. Without objection, such is the order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire hold the floor for any further purpose regarding 
paragraph 357? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I propose to hold the floor but a moment. I 
simply desire to express my approval of the action taken by the 
Senator from New Jersey in making this request. I will further 
express the hope that the committee will give this matter, as I 
um sure the committee will, the most careful and diligent con- 
sideration. It is a yery important matter, and there will be a 
great deal of debate upon it unless some arrangement can be 
reached whereby we will substantially agree upon it. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 
858, page 111, line 3, to strike out “Furs and fur skins of all 
kinds not dressed in any manner, except undressed skins of 
hares, rabbits, dogs, and goats, sheep, and not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, 10 per cent ad valorem; furs,” and in- 
sert “Furs”; and in line 7, before the words “per cent,” to 
strike out “30” and insert “ 20,” so as to read: 

Furs dressed on the skin, not advanced further than dyeing, 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 358, page 111, line 8, 
after the words “ad valorem,” to insert “ plates and mats of 
dog and goat skins, 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 358, page 111, line 12, 
after the word “ crosses,” to insert “except plates and mats 
of dog and goat skins,” and in line 14, before the words “ per 
cent,” to strike out “40” and insert “35,” so as to read: 

Manufactures of furs, further advanced than dressing and dyeing, 
when prepared for use as material, joined or sewed together, includin; 
plates, linings, and crosses, except plates and mats of dog and goa 
skins, and articles manufactured from fur not specially provided for 
in this section, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 358, page 111, line 16, 
after the word “ which,” to strike out the word “fur” and in- 
sert “hides or skins of cattle of the bovine species, or of the 
dog or goat”; in line 17, to strike out “is” and insert “are”; 
and in line 18, before the words “per cent,” to strike out 
“50” and insert “15,” so as to read: 

Articles of wearing apparel of every description partly or wholly 
manufactured, composed of or of which hides or skins of cattle of the 


bovine species, or of the dog or goat are the component material of 
chief value, 15 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in paragraph 358, page 111, line 
18, after the words “ad valorem,” to insert: 

Articles of wearing apparel ve J 
manufactured, e Oe or 9 Soha ry R 
of chief value, not specially provided for in this section, 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call the attention of the Senator in 
charge of this schedule to what I consider a defect in this para- 
graph in that it does not provide a rate for furs which have 
been dressed and dyed and have also been further advanced, 
but not so far as to make them dutiable as manufactures of 
fur. I have reference to fur skins which have been dressed, 
dyed, and prepared, so called. There is a great deal of litiga- 
tion which has taken place on account of such a provision being 
absent from the present law. The customs court hold such furs 
dutiable and classify them as nonenumerated articles. That 
was in the case of United States against Burkhardt. 

If the Senator having this part of the bill in charge desires 
time to consider it, I haye no objection to having the paragraph 
passed over, but I believe if he does give it consideration he 
will certainly provide for that class of skins. If not, I think 
there is not any question but that they will come in the future 
as nonenumerated articles, the same as they are doing to-day 
under the present law, not being specifically mentioned or 
Provided for. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator refer to the words “ manu- 
factures of furs, further advanced than dressing and dyeing, 
when prepared for use as material”? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Those are manufactures of furs. These are not 
manufactures; they come in between the dressing and the manu- 
facture. For instance, furs come in here repaired, and that 
was the particular case I had reference to. The claim was made 
that they were dressed furs, as they had been repaired. The 
customs court held that they did not fall under dressed furs 
nor did they fall under the manufacture of furs, but they held 
in that case that they fell under the nonenumerated articles. 

Mr. HUGHES. What language does the Senator suggest? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not prepared the exact wording, but if 
the Senator will let the paragraph go over I will frame it in a 
very few minutes and hand it to him. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will be very glad to do so. I ask that this 
paragraph may go over. I wish to make a further suggestion 
in connection with the last two lines of the paragraph. Let the 
entire paragraph go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
requests that the paragraph go over for the present. ‘There 
being no objection, such course will be taken. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 861, page 112, line 3, 
after the word “ raw,” to strike out“ uncleaned and not drawn,” 
so as to read: 


Human hair, raw, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I notice that in striking out the words “ un- 
cleaned and not drawn” the idea is to have human hair, raw, at 
10 per cent. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that we had ex- 
tensive hearings on this paragraph and at the hearings the ex- 
aminer at the port of New York was present and explained at 
great length the technical side of this business. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I was going to say to the Senator is 
that halr not drawn under the bill is made to depend upon a 
commercial designation, 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. I will explain the situation. The hair 
is sometimes cut from the head, in which case nothing further 
is done with it as raw hair, but if the hair is picked up from 
the floor, from sweepings, it is necessary to treat it in order 
that it may be conveniently handled, but it is not drawn in the 
commercial sense. When hair is commercially drawn the proc- 
ess is something like this: They drop it in a tub of water for a 
certain length of time and allow all the roots of the hair to 
come to the top, so it may be uniform at the base. The hair is 
then taken out and it is drawn. Sometimes raw hair as the 
first product is laid in more or less uniform lengths in order to 
make it convenient to handle in shipment. It has been hereto- 
fore classed as drawn hair, whereas as a matter of fact it was 
otherwise. It was raw hair that had to be afterwards drawn. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s understanding is exactly the 
same as mine in that particular. All I wanted to know was 
whether it was the intention to have hair drawn to depend upon 
the commercial designation as it is known to-day. 

Mr. HUGHES. That was our intention. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 361, page 112, line 5, 
before the word “ drawn,” to insert “commercially known as,” 
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and, after the word “drawn,” to strike out the words “ wholly 
or in part,” so as to read: 

If cleaned or commercially known as drawn, but not manufactured, 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 361, page 112, line 6, 
after the word “ hair,” to insert “including nets and nettings,” 
so as to read: 

Manufactures of human hair, including nets and nettings, or of 
which human hair is the component material of chief value, not specially 
provided for in this section, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 364, page 112, line 19, 
before the words “per cent,“ to strike out “40,” and insert 
“45,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


364. Hats, bonnets, or hoods, for men's, women’s, boys’, or children’s | 
plateaux, forms or | 


wear, trimmed or untrimmed, including bodies, hoods, 
sha for hats or bonnets, compo: wholly or in chief value of fur 
of the rabbit, beaver, or other animals, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “45,” before the words “per cent,” in 
line 19, and substituting in lieu thereof the numeral “50,” so 
that it will read “50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. President, this hat industry is one of great importance 
in several States of the Union, and especially in the State of 
Connecticut. There are many factories manufacturing fur-felt 
hats in the cities of Danbury, Bethel, Norwalk, and other cities 
and towns in my State. 

This subject has been before Congress several times. Ex- 
tensive hearings were held upon this paragraph, I remember, 
at the time the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed. This industry 
is not in any sort of a trust or combination. It is not an in- 
dustry that makes any great amount of money. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the statement 
made by Mr. James Marshall, of Fall River, Mass., before the 
Committee on Finance on this paragraph. He states: 


I represent manufacturers who are not going to run away from this 
thing. The very last thing on earth we will think of doing is going 
down with this or shutting down factories. We are going to make a 
fight as hard as we know how. We are at the apg time runnin: 
short time. We will continue to run short time, It is the only item, 
think, of the whole 4,000 that shows a constant advance of importations 
in the 10 years; I mean by that, year after year a steadily 
increasing advance. 
oe was before the committee four years ago there were only 


He means 20,000 dozen— 


this year there were 55,900 came in. That does not look like much, 
but we figure it about 5 per cent. If that doubles in the next three 
years, as it has in the last three, it will be 10 per cent duty. If you 
cut that some more, as they have done, it is only just a question of time 
until they have the home market. We depend on the home market; 
we can not export. The people in the open-door countries, Hke China, 
India, and Africa, wear fezes or turbans or something of that kind, as 
a part of their religious beliefs. The other countries have prohibitive 
tarifs, with the exception of England. All of our material originates 
abroad. ‘There is not a ed! thing we use but what originates over 
there, and we get it with thai $1.84 against us in material alone before 
we start to manufacture, as against the foreigner. We can not help it. 
He has his first choice, and we have to pay a certain amount of 
reyenue, 


Senator Simmons asked him the following question: 


Have you specified the foreigner who causes you the most trouble in 
9 
r. MARSHALL. I have not specified him in my brief, because I wanted 
to be fair about it. I took Great Britain, where they have union labor, 
and the union does as they have in this country, where they agree on 
rices each year over there as they do here. About the ist of May 
y agree on a schedule of prices. The hat that causes us the most 
trouble comes from Austria and Italy. But I did not 2 them. I 
also obtained in Great Britain their schedule of prices that is printed, 
that is a upon between the masters and the men, and so Tas is 
no question as to my res in that i It states throughout 
there that all minimum bills or prices shal] be based on 32 to 36 shil- 
lings a week for 30 hours, or $8 to $9 a week. From time immemorial 
it has always been piecework prices in the hat business—so much a 


dozen, The English price all through this little book is so much a 
dozen. The American union specifies there shall be $22 a week for 50 
hours. Just those two items show a erence between the two hats 


‘ou will have a still 
case was amply 


ce 

I exhibited. If you back to Austria and Italy 
greater difference. t it was not necessary. 

proved without doing that, being absolutely fair. 

Fortunately for us, the whole thing was divided into brackets— 


He is speaking of the House bill— 


and one of the reasons they gave for not giving us more duty was that 
some of those brackets were omitted. For instance, there were only a 
few $4.50 hats came in. As a matter of fact, there were no fur-felt 
derbies at $4.50— 


He means per dozen, of course— 


58 per cent. 
to $18 a dezen showed 50 per cent. ha 

ward a dozen showed 48 per cent. We wanted to be fair; we wanted 
the Democratic Party, we wanted ourselves, to be on record as saying 
that the hats that were a necessity of life could be reduced. We were 
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perfectly willing to have a reduction on every one of those brackets, on 
the hats at 818 and above. because for that hat, when it is landed here, 
the average price under that clause was $25 a dozen. 

I have skipped some of the Senator's questions in order to 
consolidate this into Mr. Marshall's testimony. He proceeds: 

Fifty per cent would have been perfectly fair— 

That, by the way, Mr. President, is the amount that I have 
proposed to substitute for that named in the committee amend- 
ment— 
that is, reducing it from 68 and 58 down to 50 would have been fair, 
But we also ask 50 on the other, 

He states in another place: 


It is the old story of running in multiples of 50, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, 
and if you reduce to the retailer 10 cents a hat, you are never going to 
get him to drop. That is all that happens, and the result would be 
the in-between man, the retailer or the jobber, will simply absorb that, 
and nobody gets auything. 


Mr. President, I read from the brief filed before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows: 


Under these circumstances, and particularly as the industry has been 
crying for work for the past two or three years, and the importations 
have been doubling in the meantime, we desire to know why we deserve 
a cut under Democratic platform and Democratic promises. 


8 of fur-felt hats for fiscal years ending 


dozen — 8. 143 


—: — .. . | OE 


TT. SEY OSE AES SEE Ne 


Doubling every four years does not require much of a mathematician 
to figure where American manufacturers are coming out. 

From 1909 on is the present tariff. 

Almost 600 per cent increase in 10 years. 

In the importations, he means. 

At the time of the Payne-Aldrich bill, in order that there might be 
no question concerning the actual cost of labor at home and abroad, we 
sent abroad at great expense the very best expert we could find, bav- 
ing with him letters of introduction from the then Secretary of State, 
the Hon. ELIHU Roor, to the various United States consuls, and his 
orders were, having ascertained exact condition and prices in each 
hatting district, to then go to the nearest United States consul and 
— them verified, so there would not be the slightest question about 


em. 

This he did, visiting the consul in Manchester, in Paris, in Milan, 
and we present to you the following comparison of the average popular- 
8 SS the last four years, and w 
have brought them right down to date. 3 É ; 4 

Mr. President, I ask leave to insert, without reading, the 
tables, which I shall hand to the Reporter, marked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
request is granted. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


. ͤ K ——— 71 
E EITEN AE 82 
53 
E -50 
37 
18 
07 $ 
03 5 
-06 -06 
-50 -70 
72 . 2 
4.59 6.64 
. „„ Ä 2.74 7.23 
Overhead charges EE EAE N OT TOA -40 -61 
„%%% AAA AAA 7. 78 14. K 


SUMMARY OF THE CHANGES THAT THE NEW HOUSE BILL MAKES FOR 
AND AGAINST Us. 

Changes against us: This grade of hat received 58 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The new bill allows 40 per cent. ‘This, therefore, reduces us 
18 per cent on $9 2e dozen, or a total of $1.62. 

+ in our favor: They have reduced the item of fur 5 per cent, 
making a diference of 9 cents per dozen. 

Reduced the item of band and binding 10 per cent, making a differ- 
ence of 5 cents per dozen. 

Reduced the item of satin 10 per cent, making a diference of 5 
cents per dozen. 5 $ 

All the other items remain the same, so it makes a total in our favor 
of 19 cents. 
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SCHEDULE N— PARAGRAPH 364 


Hats. bonnets. or hoods, for men’s, women's, boys’, or children's 
wear, trimmed or untrimmed. Including bodies, hoods, plateanx, forms 
or shapes for hats or bonnets com wholly or in chief value of 
fur of the rabbit, beaver, or other animals. 


>, | Duty re- 
Foreign | duced 
Quantity.| Value. value por actual 20 
dozen. | valorem. 
£1 to £4.50; rata of duty, $1.50 | 
§ | Per cent. 
0.149 $0. 499 83. 34 6 
. 020 - 065 3.15 6s 
. 529 1 865 3.52 63 
17.616 | 143.732 8 02 57 
15.308] 120. 696 7-8 58 
1912 15.218 | 119.927 7.88 és 
{9 to $18; rate of duty, $5 and 
20 per cent: 
r ee erry 3. 176. 608 12. 67 59 
CCC 15.410 | 215. 008 14. 93 56 
g(t BR ae ee eras 22,942 . 542 14.99 56 
SS and up; a of duty, $7 and 
2 cent: 
1910. 221. 898 25. 66 47 
1911. 258. 40 25.15 48 
1912. 413. 881 24.90 48 


You will note that the first two brackets, the foreign value of which 
is from $3 to $8 per dozen, could be called necessities of life. 

The last two paraeraDny the foreign value of which Is from $12 to 
$25, with the duty added—these could not be sold at retail at less than 
$3 to $6 per hat, and are a luxury, not a necessity. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. The brief continues: 


Particular attention is called to the second bracket. from $4.50 to $9, 
showing that at an ad valorem of 57 per cent to 58 per cent the im- 
portations still come in, in practically the same volume, year after 
year, showing that this is exactly where the balance between ourselves 
and the foreigners comes in, and where we would have an equal chance 
to compete. 

Particularly note that when the ad valorem goes under 55 per cent 
the volume increases very rapidly. 

Now, what we claim is, by reducing all of it to 55 per cent would be 
cutting down the tariff on articles of necessity, retaining it on articles 
of luxury, and giving us an opportunity to compcte on the better grades. 

Therefore, we feel that 55 per cent is the very least that could be 
given us under a scientific revision. 


Mr. President, as I have said, these hat factories employ 
many thousands of laborers in my State. The testimony here 
is that they are not paid large rates of wages, but they are 
paid much more than are the people with whom they are com- 
peting in other countries; they are paid all that the industry 
can afford to pay them under the present circumstances. 

It is going to be a great calamity for all those people and to 
the capital invested in those industries to handicap them fur- 
ther. From what I know personally of the situation there 
and from what has been placed before the committee here, it 
seems to me to be apparent that this industry is merely strug- 
gling along. I do not think any useful purpose will be served 
in this country by giving them another push, thus submerging 
them and putting them out of business. They testify that even 
now, under the present rate of duty, they are only running on 
part time. 

They do not make anything that could be regarded as a 
threat in attempting to influence this legislation by saying that 
they are going to shut down their factories. On the contrary, 
they say that they will make the best fight they can to struggle 
along and try to keep going. Of course, they will have to go 
on even shorter time, as they say, than they now do. I do not 
see what good is to come from closing up these industries and 
placing us entirely in the hands of the foreigners who are now 
producing these articles. Of course, the minute the foreigners 
get the market we shall be absolutely subject to them and their 
demands, and it takes more credulity than I am possessed of to 
believe that they will not immediately raise the prices of these 
articles, so that the consumer in this country, instead of having 
a domestic competitor competing with the foreigner, will be ab- 
solutely at the mercy of the foreign producer. I do not think 
that would be wise or good policy. Therefore I have offered 
the amendment which I have sent to the desk, and which I hope 
will receive some consideration at the hands of the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I can not imagine the Sen- 
ater from Connecticut is serious in reference to this amend- 
ment. I feel sure that if he has given this subject the investi- 


gation that it is entitled to he must know that the rate in the 
pending bill is perfectly satisfactory to the hat manufacturers. 

I agree with a great deal of what the Senator has said. 
This is one industry—one of the very few industries—in this 
country in which the protection, whatever it may be, is handed 
dowu to the operatives. That is largely brought about by the 


fact that the operatives do not compete to any extent one with 
the other; the rate of wages is fixed; and, so far as industrial 
conditions are concerned, the hat operatives are as well off as 
any body of operatives in the United States. 

It is true that whims and caprices of fashion affect this 
trade and cause violent fluctuations in its condition, and the 
habit, which is growing up in this country, as it has already 
overspread England, of wearing cloth caps has brought the 
manufacturers aud operatives engaged in the manufacture of 
fur-felt hats upon hard times. That is not due, as the Senator 
must know, of course, to importations, because I remember 
making a calculation in 1912, as I recollect it; I turned the 
dozens into units and found that there were only 600,000 hats 
of this kind in all imported into the United States; and they 
could be easily accounted for by the number of men who insist 
upon 8 imported hats regardless of what the tariff duty 
may be. 

I was in favor of leaving this duty fairly high for the reason, 
as I have said, that if there is any protection in it it is handed 
down—in my judgment there is not any protection in it—and 
for the reason that the manufacturers themselyes are competing 
most keenly one with the other, the rate of wages is fixed, and 
the price of most of the material is the same to one as it ds to 
another, So it comes down to the question of the ability to 
turn out a good article. 

A 45 per cent duty upon the hats that do come in and will 
come in is, in my opinion, not too much. I am satisfied, and I 
believe that those who are interested in the business are satis- 
fied, that this rate of duty will do nothing to interfere with the 
success and the prosperity of the manufacturers of fur-felt hats 
in this country. 

Before I close, I will say that half the hats which were 
imported last year came in at a duty of 48 per cent, while the 
average duty was 51 per cent. I assure the Senator from Con- 
necticut that there is nothing in this rate that will disturb 
anybody who is interested in this industry. : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that 
the argument of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
has covered the question raised as to this paragraph so 
thoroughly that I have no desire to attempt to duplicate it. 
One of the largest factories producing this class of goods is in 
my State, at Fali River. All that the Senator from Connecticut 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues] have said 
in regard to the industry is absolutely accurate as to its con- 
dition. There is very severe domestic competition; the impor- 
tation of foreign bats is increasing; and the development of 
the cloth hat makes the struggle for the business more severe 
than ever. I was informed by an officer of the Hatters’ Union 
when he was here representing the hatters throughout the 
country, that the men employed in the industry within the last 
year had not been making, on an average, over $7 a week, 
owing to short time and the shutdowns which had come from 
the depressed condition of the business. Under those circum- 
stances I think a reduction of duty on this particular industry 
is extremely likely to bring more hardship; and I wish that 
the rate of duty could be raised. I do not suppose that is 
possible, but I think it should be raised. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to simply concur 
in what the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lovor] and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] have stated. This 
industry is very generally carried on all over the eastern part 
of the United States. Numbers of these hatters are located in 
eastern Pennsylvania. They are a very thrifty, deserving class 
of people. They are small industries, and there is no sug- 
gestion of any combination or trust among them. ‘There is 
absolute competition among the American producers, and I 
do not know of any industry that is more worthy of encourage- 
ment by the American Congress than the hat industry. The 
representatives of the industry were down here four years 
ago in very great numbers, as all Senators who were then here 
will recall, and presented a case which appealed most strongly 
to the then majority of this body. As the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has said, their industry is steadily being encroached 
upon by foreign-made hats of different material and different 
make, and I have grave apprehension if this paragraph passes, 
and I expect it will, that these deserving workers will suffer 
materially. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE]. [Putting the question.] By the sound, the noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
asks for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HUGHES. I withdraw the request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
withdraws the request. The noes have it, and the amend- 
ment is rejected. ‘The question recurs on the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 366, page 113, line 15, before the word “pearls,” to 
insert “ imitation,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

366. Jewelry, commonly or commercially so known, valued above 20 
cents per dozen pieces, 60 per cent ad valorem; rope, curb, cable, and 
fancy patterns of chain not exceeding one-half inch in diameter, width, 
or thickness, valued above 30 cents per yard; and articles valued above 
20 cents per dozen pace designed to be worn on apparel or carried on 
or about or attached to the person, such as and including buckles, card 
cases, chains, cigar cases, cigar cutters, cigar holders, cigarette cases, 
cigarette holders, coin holders, collar, cuff, and dress buttons, combs, 
match boxes, mesh bags and purses, millinery, military, and hair orna- 
ments, pins, powder cases, stamp cases, vanity cases, and like articles ; 
all the foregoing and parts thereof, finished or partly finished, composed 
of metal, whether or not enameled, washed, covered, or plated, including 
rolled gold plate, and whether or not set with precious or semiprecious 
stones, pearls, cameos, coral, or amber, or with imitation precious stones 
or imitation pearls, 60 per cent ad valorem. Stampings, galleries, mesh, 
and other materials of metal, whether or not set with glass or paste, 
finished or partly finished, separate or in strips or sheets, suitable for 
use in the manufacture of any of the foregoing articles in this para- 
graph, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. F 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in connection with paragraph 
366 I should like to ask the Senator in charge of this schedule 
whether as this paragraph is worded, taking it in conjunction 
with paragraph 169, it will not throw a large number of the 
articles which this paragraph makes dutiable at 60 per cent into 
paragraph 169, which is the basket clause of the metal schedule, 
at 50 per cent? 

The portion of paragraph 169 to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

169. Articles or wares not specially provided for in this section, if 
composed wholly or in part of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles or 
wares plated with gold or silver, and whether partly or wholly manu- 
factured, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Would it not be better to have a separate paragraph covering 
those articles, making it conform to paragraph 366? 

Mr. HUGHES. My information is that the word “ jewelry” 
properly differentiates those two paragraphs. 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly “jewelry” does; but further on 
in the paragraph there is mentioned a large number of articles, 
the paragraph providing : 
oig and parts thereof, finished or partly finished, com- 

w 


All the fares 
sed of metal, ether or not enameled, washed, covered, or plated, 


neluding rolled gold plate. 

That is, all such articles or parts thereof which are plated 
are covered in paragraph 366 by a duty of 60 per cent, and yet 
paragraph 169 provides: 

Articles or wares plated with gold or silver, and whether partly or 
wholly manufactured, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HUGHES. So far as any danger of conflict between 
these paragraphs is concerned, I think that will be controlled 
by the word “jewelry.” Paragraph 366 begins: 3 

Jewelry, commonly or commercially so known. 


The committee considered the question which has been raised, 
and came to that conclusion. 

Mr. LODGE. It is quite possible that the Senator is correct 
in his interpretation, but it seems to me that it is better to re- 
moye the ambiguity beforehand rather than to leave an open- 
ing for controversy as to whether one paragraph or the other 
controls. I merely desired to bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee the question whether it would not be better to make a 
geparate paragraph covering articles plated with platinum, 
gold, or silver instead of putting them in the basket clause of 
the metal schedule. Why not make them conform more accu- 
rately with paragraph 366? 

Mr. HUGHES. My judgment, so far as the investigation I 
have made is concerned, is that it is not necessary. I shall be 
glad to consider any language the Senator desires to submit; 
but the advice I have received from those in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the law and who are administering the law is 
that the present language is clear enough, and that there will 
be no practical difficulty in the way of administering the law 
as proposed. 

Mr. LODGE. That may be so. The change I have proposed 
would not alter the intent of the bill in the least, but would 
only make it clear. 

Mr. HUGHES. Has the Senator suggested any change in 
language? 

Mr. LODGE. I would simply form a new paragraph, to be 
known as paragraph 1684, covering articles composed wholly or 


in part of platinum or of gold, or else take those articles out 


of paragraph 169 and put them in paragraph 366, 


I desire, Mr. President, in this connection to have printed in 
the Recorp the letter which I send to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 
ATTLEBORO, Mass., Mareh 29, 1913. 


Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: We respectfully and urgently solicit your careful consid- 
eration of the proposed treatment of the duty upon jewelry and novel- 
ties in the forthcoming tariff law, and trust we may rely upon your sup- 
port and cooperation in our efforts to maintain the present rates. 

As is well known, these rates are 60 per cent on gold and platinum 
jewelry and 85 pe cent on other classes of jewelry. Furthermore, one 
of the two briefs filed with the congressional Committee on Ways and 
Means petitions Congress to take out of the ‘‘ catch-all” paragraph of 
the metal schedule the words gold,” “silver,” and “ pisia; and to 
form a new paragraph, carrying a rate of 60 per cent in the said sched- 
we exclusively for manufactures of gold, silver, and platinum, not spe- 
cially provided for in any other paragraph of the act. 

Our committee is also appiying for a new draft of the jewelry para- 
graph, in order to avoid improper classifications. 

Any change in the present absolutely necessary rates of duty on jew- 
elry can not help but hurt the industry, not only the individual manu- 
facturers engaged therein, but also the employees and all those directly 
or indirectly connected therewith. A reduction of duty on the product 
of our factories would resa‘t disastrously to this business, which is very 
largely centered in Providence, R. I., and the Attleboros, and is made up 
of a considerable number of individual concerns, no large corporations 
nor any semblance of a combination of any sort, with prosperous em- 
ployees, most of them owning thelr own homes and gree J large wages, 
as a result of their individual initiative and skill, which are given a 
peculiar opportunity for development in this particular business. 

Any 8 of the present rates would mean an influx of foreign- 
made goods, already, indeed, much in evidence, made under conditions 
oe a wage that our employees would not tolerate or could not live 

We particularly call your attention to the condition which to-day pre- 
vails in the manufacturing jewelry centers of Germany, such as Pforz- 
heim, Hanau, and others, as compared with 10 years ago. Within that 
pwa German manufacturers have sent their young men to the United 

tates, who have obtained positions as workmen in our factories, thor- 
oughly familiarized themselves with American methods and machinery, 
which has resulted in a complete reorganization of their home fac- 
tories—better described by the word “Americanized "—which with their 
cheap labor to-day places the American manufacturer, pern cuan of 
gold-filled goods, in a position where it would be absolutely impossible 
to compete successfully in our market with the German manufacturers 
without the present 5 duty on this class of goods. 

This statement of the situation can be readily corroborated by any 
competent person who has visited the jewelry centers of Germany and 
Austria within the past decade. t; 

Your earnest and thoughtful attention is invited to this, and we hold 
ourselyes ready to furnish you with any specitie data relative to our 
* that you may be interested to obtain. 

ery truly, yours, R. F. SIMMONS CO., 
By H. E. SWEET. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to add merely a word 
to what my colleague [Mr. LopsE] bas said. In the adminis- 
tration of the present law, owing to considerable ambiguity, 
many of the articles which were supposed to bear 85 per cent 
duty have been brought in under the 45 per cent rate. It is of 
vital importance to the manufacturers, the reduction having 
been made from 85 per cent to 60 per cent, that they in all cases 
obtain at least that rate of duty. In many cases 85 per cent 
or more than 85 per cent of the cost of jewelry covered by this 
paragraph is labor, and a duty of 60 per cent is little enough to 
give the manufacturers of this class of jewelry the protection 
which would enable them to continue their business. It would 
be a very perilous thing, from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turers of this character of jewelry, if the appraisers should 
decide that any part of it should only bear a 50 per cent rate. 

Mr. HUGHES. I assure the Senator that, so far as jewelry 
is concerned, there can be no question about it. The words 
“jewelry, commonly or commercially so known,” are about as 
perfect a designation as the mind can conceive of. 

Mr. WEEKS. There are a great many things which seem 
to me to be perfectly clear and undoubtedly would seem per- 
fectly clear to the Senator from New Jersey and to the Senate 
as a whole, but when such matters are brought before the ad- 
ministrative officers, decisions are sometimes made which do not 
conform with the intent of the law. I hope the commitee will 
give this paragraph sufficient additional attention so that they 
may be sure that the class of articles covered by it will receive 
the 60 per cent duty which the paragraph carries, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I will simply say to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that this very question was raised before 
our subcommittee. We had before us officers charged with the 
administration of the law, and this very question was discussed. 
I should be glad to have the paragraph go back to the commit- 
tee so that we may again consider it and make it more clear; 
but we thought that this language was sufficiently clear and 
precise to describe the articles which it was intended should 
bear the duty of 60 per cent. In our opinion there was no con- 
fusion with paragraph 169. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not prepared to say that it is not suffi- 
ciently clear to cover the articles intended to be covered, and 
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yet I know that in the last three or four years there have been 
in dispute a great many of the articles included in the para- 
graph which have involved rulings of the appraisers, and it has 
been a great embarrassment to manufacturers. I hope this 
paragraph will be made clear beyond any possibility of con- 
troversy. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 367, page 113, line 24, after the word “ process,” to 
strike out “including glaziers’ and engravers’ diamonds not set, 
miners’ diamonds,” and on page 114, line 1, after the word 
“and,” where it occurs the second time, to strike out “diamond 
dust” and insert “ marine coral uncut and unmanufactured,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


367. Diamonds and other 


ation, in . = ue 


Is and thereof, 
lets. x artifi or so-called 


the manufacture of , doub: 
rubies, or other 


synthetic or reconstructed pearls and parts thereof, 
precious stones, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the history of tariff rates upon 
diamonds, if repeated after the passage of this bill, will show 
a great decrease of revenue from cut diamonds. In a very few 
words I wish to call the attention of the Senate to some of the 
experiences in the past in trying to collect a duty of 20 or 25 
per cent upon diamonds. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I would not care if the 
rate were 100 per cent if it could be collected. But diamonds 
can be smuggled into this country very easily indeed, and if the 
rate exceeds 10 per cent the history of diamonds shows that they 
are smuggled into this country, and the Government is de- 
frauded annually of many millions of dollars of revenue. 

In 1891 the imports of diamonds were $12,380,000, and the 
duty collected on them was $1,238,000, or at the rate of 10 per 
cent ad valorem. In 1892 the imports of diamonds were 
$12,481,000, and the duty collected was $1,226,100, at the rate 
of 10 per cent ad valorem. In 1896, after the passage of the 
Wilson bill, with a rate on diamonds of 25 per cent, the impor- 
tations fell to $3,351,000, with a duty collected of $750,000. In 
1897 there were but $1,378,000 of diamonds imported upon which 
duties were collected, and the revenues had fallen to $285.000. 

Mark you that in 1891 the imports were $12,380,000, and at a 
10 per cent ad valorem rate there was collected revenue amount- 
ing to $1,238,000. I have no doubt in my mind that if we im- 
pose a rate of duty of 20 per cent upon diamonds smuggling 
will immediately begin, and the honest merchant of this country 
who will not indulge in smuggling will be compelled to purchase 
his diamonds from the smuggler rather than from the foreign 
merchant. If that is not the case, then 20 per cent duty on 
cut diamonds is not enough. If the rate has no relation to the 
amount of importations into this country, and does not affect 
at all the question of smuggling, it seems to me the very lowest 
rate we can consistently put upon.diamonds is what we put 
upon other luxuries, or at least 50 per cent. 

If I thought cut diamonds would be imported at the 20 per 
cent rate, I should not hesitate a minute to vote for the rate, 
or, as I stated before, for a great deal higher rate. But the 
result of such a rate would be that the smuggling of diamonds 
would be immediately undertaken in this country, and those 
who desire to do a legitimate business would be compelled to 
purchase their diamonds of those who would smuggle them into 
this country, as they were compelled to do so in the past, when 
a rate of 25 per cent was imposed. 

I know that there has been a great deal of sentiment manu- 
factured in this country against the low rate on diamonds. I 
know that it has been held up to the American people that the 
present law imposes a duty of only 10 per cent upon diamonds, 
while woolen goods, which the people are compelled to wear, 
carry a duty five or six or seven times as great. There is not 
a Senator upon the other side of the Chamber who does not 
know that past experience has shown that whenever a rate of 
even 25 per cent has been imposed upon diamonds there has 
been a systematic smuggling of diamonds into this country, and 
very little revenue has been collected by the Government from 
direct importations to men who have been trying to do a legiti- 
mate business, 

Diamonds, rough or uncut, are now upon the free list in 
paragraph 555, while cut diamonds carry a duty of 10 per cent. 
The reasons for this were that experience has shown that 10 


per cent is about the highest rate at which cut diamonds can be 


imported into this country and smuggling stopped. It seems 


that a rate of 10 per cent will not justify the danger of being 
apprehended and the expense incident thereto; and the 10 per 
cent difference between cut and uncut diamonds is the difference 
between the cost of doing that work in this country and in a 
foreign land. 

I predict now that if a duty of 20 per cent is imposed upon 
cut diamonds, immediately upon the passage of. the bill a sys- 
tematic smuggling of diamonds into this country will begin; 
and instead of the Goyernment receiving an increase of revenue 
from importations of diamonds, there will be a decrease of 
revenue from those that are imported legitimately into this 
country. 

I do not know that I care to say anything more at this time 
upon this subject. If I thought it would do any good to offer an 
amendment, I should offer one at this time. I am quite positive 
from our past experience, however, that it will not; and there- 
fore I shall content myself with the few remarks I haye made 
upon the subject. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 368, page 114, line 12, after the word Laces,” to 
strike out “lace braids,” and on line 14, after the word “ what- 
ever,” to strike out “ material” and insert “yarns, threads, or 
filaments,” so as to read: . 

368. Laces, lace window curtains not specially 
section, ‘coach, carriage, and automobile laces, an 
whatever yarns, threads, or filaments composed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask that this paragraph 
may be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the same thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 115, to strike out paragraph 369, in the following words: 


369. Chamois skins, 15 eet cent ad valorem; planoforte, pianoforte 
action, and glove leathers, 10 per cent ad rem. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following : 


369. Seal, sheep, goat, incl lamb and kid skins, calfskins, and 
a skins ‘and . — dressed an eat 8 tent, ja * 
or e ed leather, . ecially provided 1 for in this 


tian, and not for boot or shoe — — ig purposes, chamois skins, 
pianoforte, pianoforte action, 19 pe leather, ed upholstery, auto- 
valorem : Provided, That 


mobile or eee garry ey 
leather cut into forms sui 

not specially rone * m this section shall be subject to a duty of 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have just sent word to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], who desires to submit a few 
remarks upon this paragraph. I shall be glad if it may be 
passed over temporarily, without action, until he can arrive. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand it is desired to pass it over 
only temporarily, until the Senator from Vermont returns? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. We can revert to it just as soon as the 
Senator arrives in the Chamber. 

Mr. HUGHES. Very well; I shall be glad to have that done. 

The “ICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 369 will be temporarily 
passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 370, page 116, line 8, 
after the word “leather,” to insert “or parchment”; in line 9, 
after the word “leather,” to insert “or parchment”; in line 11, 
after the word “ section,” to insert “30 per cent ad valorem”; 
in line 12, before the word “ the,” to strike out “all” and insert 
“any of”; in the same line, after the word “foregoing,” to 
strike out “ whether or not”; in line 14, after the word “ and,” 
to strike out “similar” and ‘insert “other”; in the same line, 
after the word “ sets,” to insert of articles of utility“; and in 
the same line, before the words “ per cent,“ to strike out “30” 
and insert 40,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


370. baskets, belts, satchels, card cases, el 
boxes, 3 and other boxes and cases, made Neate ot a of or 3 The 
value of leather or chment, not jewelry, and manufac 


res of leather 
or parchment, or of which leather is the component material of chief 


nigel not pay sme provided for in this section, 30 per cent ad valorem ; 
om Aig the ‘foregoing 1 permanently fitted and furnished with traveling, 

e, d or luncheon and other sets of articles of utility, 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before final action is taken upon this para- 
graph I should like to ask that it may also be passed over tem- 
porarily until one or two Senators who wish to say something 
about it can arrive. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object to having 
the committee amendment first passed upon? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; except that I simply wish to 
call the attention of the Senator from New Jersey to a mater 


rovided for in this 
all lace articles of 
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that might be considered at the same time; that is, in line 14, 
page 116, whether the word after the word “luncheon” should 
not be “or” instead of aud.“ The word “and” indicates that 
the satchel, or whatever it is, shall be furnished with all these 
accessories. I suppose the intention is that it may be furnished 
with any of them. 

Mr. HUGHES. “Dining, luncheon, and other sets“ —is that 
the Senator's suggestion? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
other sets.” 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; I think so, too. I think if we should 
strike out the word “or” and insert a comma, leaving in the 
word “and,” that would make it all right. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It depends, of course, upon exactly 
what the committee means. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then it would read: “ Dining, luncheon, and 
other sets of articles of utility.” Would that express the mean- 
ing of the Senator? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If that is the meaning that the 
committee wishes to express, all right; but with the word 
“and” there it strikes me that the accessories would include 
all these things—trayeling, bottle, drinking, dining or luncheon 
and other sets. I suppose it was intended to be “or other 
sets.” 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; I think that would improve it. I should 
like to have the committee amendment passed upon first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. I now move to strike out the word “or” 
before the word “luncheon” and insert a comma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 116, line 13, after the word “din- 
ing,” it is proposed to strike out the word “or” and insert a 
comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then, after the word “luncheon” and before 
the word “other” I move to strike out the word “and” and in- 
sert the word “or.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 116, line 14, after the word “ lunch- 
eon,” it is proposed to strike out and“ and insert “or.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator ask that this paragraph 
may be temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] is 
now here. He can take up paragraph 369 now, I presume, and 
by that time we can pass upon this one. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask that we may return to paragraph 360, 
which has been read. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that while 
perhaps the reduction of this duty to 10 per cent will not prove 
fatal to the leather interests they haye made many appeals to 
me to see if I could not secure a change in the duty. No one 
knows about this matter better than the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HucHes], who has given it a great deal of study. 
I have assured these gentlemen that I thought there was ne 
possible chance of changing the schedule, and I do not know 
that I care to take the time of the Senate by moving to in- 
crease the duty from 10 to 15 per cent. I think if the Senator 
from New Jersey were left to exercise his own judgment he 
would say that ought to be done. Under the circumstances I 
rather think I shall not take up the time of the Senate by mak- 
ing any motion to amend in view of the fact that the Senator 
from New Jersey and myself have perhaps reached a fairly 
reasonable conclusion about the matter. 

Let me, however, put myself on record now as saying that this 
duty of 10 per cent on seal, sheep, goat, and other skins prepared 
for pocketbooks and fancy leathers is going to work a great 
hardship upon the manufacturers of leather in the Senator’s 
own State, especially the large concerns in Newark and in 
Jersey City. I wish he felt disposed to add 5 per cent to the 
duty ; but I suppose it is useless to ask it. 

[Laughter.] 


I think it should be “luncheon or 


Mr. HUGHES. I feel disposed to do it. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator is so good-natured about it that I 
am going to make a motion that the duty be increased from 10 
to 15 per cent, by striking out the numerals “10” on the first 
line of page 116, and inserting in lieu thereof “15.” I ask 
the Senator from New Jersey to accept that amendment, if he 
will. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that it would be 
impossible for me to accept the amendment. I should feel 
much better about it if I could accept it. This represents the 
very best judgment of the committee on this question. I think 


it is a fair solution of the very complex problem that presefted 
itself to the committee. 


The leather manufacturers undoubtedly are somewhat 
harshly treated by this bill, particularly the patent-leather 
manufacturers, but that was a necessary corollary to placing 
boots and shoes upon the free list. It happens, unfortunately 
for me, that a great many of these particular industries are 
located in my State; and I shall have to bear the burden, I 
suppose. I must say for the members of the committee that 
they were fair and did their best to arrive at a solution of this 
very, very difficult problem. 

We have arranged the language so that there will be a duty 
upon leather which enters into the manufacture of articles that 
are taxed, but when we went to the length of putting boots 
and shoes upon the free list, we could not, in conscience, leave 
a tax upon patent leather and other leathers that enter into 
the manufacture of boots and shoes. To that extent this para- 
graph is a discrimination against the makers of that leather. 

Mr. PAGE. But I think the Senator from New Jersey will 
confess that everything that is included in this paragraph is in 
the nature of a luxury. None of this leather goes into boots 
and shoes. Leather for that purpose is especially ruled out by 
the language of the paragraph. I am not at this time attacking 
the provision with regard to making free the leather which en- 
ters into boots and shoes. This, however, is the class of leather 
that goes into pocketbooks and fancy bags, and things of that 
kind, that are used by the wealthy people of the country. I 
wish to say, in this connection, that the manufacturers have 
come to me and have shown me samples of leather which have 
been exhibited to them, manufactured in Scotland, and they 
haye been assured that that leather could be delivered to them 
at a price which they say is less than they can make it for. 

As the Senator from New Jersey knows, there is no more 
plucky set of men in this country than the leather men; and 
in spite of these things they say, “ We shall not say that we are 
going out of business. We have our factories all in running 
order, and we are not going to play the baby act to the extent 
of saying that we are going to close our factories if you pass 
this bill; but we do say that you are inflicting upon us a damage 
which ought not to be inflicted, and which is not necessary, in 
order that you may carry out your idea in regard to free leather 
entering into shoes.” 

Mr, HUGHES, I will say to the Senator that, of course, as 
he is aware, we can not deal with this paragraph without taking 
into consideration the paragraph in the free list. I have re- 
ceived absolutely no complaint from the manufacturers of 
leather, so far as these classes of leather are concerned. I 
agree with the Senator from Vermont that there is no more 
plucky set of manufacturers in the United States than the 
leather manufacturers. I will say, too, that I believe they are 
the greatest leather makers in the world. 

A glance at the exports of leather will show that despite 
the fact that a great many of the materials which enter into 
the production of their leather are taxed, and we were unable 
to find any way to free a great many of them from that tax, 
they are still able to compete in the markets of the world. I 
think an American citizen can say without boasting that they 
have overcome disadvantages of various kinds—legislative disad- 
vantages—and they stand foremost to-day among the leather 
makers of the world. I have not the slightest doubt about 
their ability to go on under the provisions of this bill, but, as 
I said a while ago, I must admit, and every fair man must 
admit, that the manufacturers who are making leather that 
is put upon the free list and are still compelled to pay a tax 
upon a great many of the materials which go into the making 
of leather are discriminated against by this bill. I can not 
see any way to avoid it myself. 

Mr. PAGE. I only wish to say that I expect to do no more 
than enter a protest in behalf of these tanners. I must make 
that protest, I think, by moving the amendment I suggested, 
If desired, I will restate the amendment. 

I move, on page 116, in the first line, to strike out “10” and 
insert “15” in place thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Vermont to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the question may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 116, line 1, in the committee amend- 


ment, it is proposed to strike out “10” and insert 15,“ so as 
to make it read “15 per cent ad valorem,” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son]. As he is not present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CuLperson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. Gronna’s name was called). 
My colleague is necessarily absent. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Lewis]. I wish this an- 
nouncement to stand for the day, and upon each vote taken upon 
this schedule. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr, NEW- 
LANDS]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Works], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I baye a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine 
IMr. BurreicH], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I wish to inquire if the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra] willbe present to-day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not say as to that. 
The Chair will say that he has not voted. 

Mr. REED. I will withhold my vote, then, because I am 
paired with that Senator. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (when the name of Mr. Santa of 
Maryland was called). The senior Senator from Maryland is 
unavoidably absent from the city. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM |. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Surrf of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surry] 
is absent on important business. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Resp]. I desire this announcement 
to stand for the day. 

Mr: THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. I transfer 
that pair to my colleague [Mr. SmArROTH] and will vote. I 
vote “nay. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHEN- 
son]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GORMAN (when Mr. THoRNTON’s name was called). 
I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON ]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Lofisiana [Mr. THonRTON] and will vote. 
I yote “nay.” 

Mr. HOLLIS. The junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY} is absent on important business. He is paired with 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Corr}. 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. [ am requested to announce the pair of 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont} with the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Bradiey Kenyon Oliver Sterling 
Brandegee Lippitt Page Townsend 
Gare Lodge Penrose Warren 
Clark, Wyo. McCumber Perkins ee! 
Gallinger McLean Root = 
Jones Nelson Smoot 

NAYS—46. 
Ashurst Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 

con Hollis Overman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hughes Owen Smith, S. C. 
Borah James Pittman Stone 
Bristow Johnson Poindexter Sutherland 
Bryan Kern Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane Ransdell Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Robinson Thompson 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sheppard Vardaman 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Shields Walsh 
Fletcher Myers Shively 
Gore Norris Simmons 
NOT VOTING—27. 

Brady Dillingham Lewis, Smith, Mich, 
Burleigh du Pont Newlands Stephenson 
Burton Fall Reed Thornton 
€atron Got Saulsbury Tillman 
Chilton Gronna Shafroth Williams 
Colt Jackson Sherman Works 
Culberson La Follette Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Pack's amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 
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Mr. HUGHES. I wish to suggest a change in punctuation. 
In line 21, after the word “skins,” I move to strike out the 
comma and insert a semicolon. 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish to cail the Senator’s attention to the 
proposed amendment, striking out a comma and putting in the 
semicolon. 

Mr. HUGHES. After the word “skins.” I think that is 
where the Senator wanted to haye it inserted, so as to read, 
“and other skins; and leather dressed and finished.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say it was to come 
in after “skins” where it first occurs. 

Mr. HUGHES. No. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. In line 24, after the word “purposes,” I 
move to strike out the comma and insert a semicolon. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. In line 25, after the word “pianoforte,” I 
move to insert “and,” so as to read, “ pianoforte and pianoforte 
action.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. After the word “action” in the same line, 
I move to strike out the comma and insert the word “leather.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Referring to paragraph 370, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator to the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee in line 9, page 116, inserting the words “or parchment” 
after “leather.” I have no objection to that amendment, but 
I think the Senator will admit that by the addition of those 
words the same words ought to follow after the word“ leather“ 
in line 10, so as to read: 

And manufactures of leather or parchment, or of which leather or 
parchment is the component material of chief value. 

Mr. HUGHES. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will offer that amendment if the Senator will 
accept it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 372, 
page 116, line 21, to strike out Men's, women's“ and insert 
“Women’s”; in line 24, after the word “pairs,” to insert 
“ additional,” and after the word “each,” in the same line, to 
strike out “additional,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

372. Women's or children’s “glacé” finish, Schmaschen (of shee 
origin), not over 14 inches in length, $1 per dozen pairs; over 1 
inches in length, 25 cents per dozen pairs, additional for each inch in 
excess of 14 inches. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 373, page 117, line 1, 
after the word “other,” to insert women's or children’s”; in 
line 3 to strike out “$2” and insert “$2.50”; in line 4, after 
the word “dozen,” to insert “ pairs additional,” and after the 
word “each,” in the same line, to strike out “ additional,” so as 
to read: 

All other women's or children’s glove wholiy or in chief value of 
leather, not over 14 inches in length, $2.50 5 dozen pairs; over 14 
inches in length, 25 cents per dozen pairs additional for each inch in 
excess of 14 inches. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 373, page 117, line 5, 
after the word “inches,” to insert: 

All men’s leather gloves not specially provided for in this section, $3 
per dozen pairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 374, page 117, line 11, 
after the word “silk,” to insert the word leather,“ so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

374. In addition to the foregoing rates there shall be paid the follow- 
ing cumulative duties: On all leather gloves when lined with cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, 25 cents per dozen pairs; when lined with a 
knitted glove cr when lined with silk, leather, or wool, 50 cents per 
dozen pairs; when lined with fur, $2 per dozen pairs; on all piqué and 
prix-seam gloves, 25 cents per dozen pairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike ont paragraph 376, in the 
following words: 

376. Harness, saddles, saddlery in sets or in parts, finished or un- 


finished, not specially provided for in this section, 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 


And in lieu thereof to insert; 


876. Manufactures of amber, catgut, or whip gut, or worm gut, in- 
eluding strings for musical instruments; any of the foregoing or of 
whith these substances or any of them is the component material of 
chief value, not specially provided for in this section, 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 
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' Mr. SMOOT. I notice in paragraph 377, as it came from the 


House 

Mr. PENROSE. That has not been read yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that has reference also to what I am 
going to say. 

In paragraph 377 catgut or whip gut or worm gut are placed 
by the House at a rate of duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The Senate committee has taken catgut or whip gut or worm 
gut from paragraph 377 and made a new paragraph, paragraph 
376, and included those items, imposing a rate of duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem. Can the Senator having the schedule in 
charge tell why that was done? 

Mr. HUGHES. We discovered in our investigation that there 
was not any such thing, strictly speaking, as manufactured cat- 
gut. Catgut is already a manufactured article. We found this 
rather peculiar situation of affairs. A musical-instrument 
string is brought in at a rate of duty as a manufacture of cat- 
gut, whereas as a matter of fact it is nothing but catgut itself, 
not being a manufacture at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice in the wording of the 
paragraph that it says “ manufactures of” just the same as in 
paragraph 377. 

Mr. HUGHES. We did that in order to conform to the gen- 
eral notion as to what catgut is, but we provided for musical- 
instruments strings at one rate of duty and we provided for 
surgeons’ catgut and whip gut in the free list. I think we have 
improved the administration of the law so far as this article 
is concerned; we laid varying rates of duty in accordance with 
its uses. I think it is a distinct improvement over the old law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an improvement perhaps as to the rate, 
but I want to know why there was an advance in the rate. The 
wording in both paragraphs is the same, because it says “ manu- 
factures of” and then enumerates the articles in both para- 
graphs, catgut, and whip gut, and worm gut. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, there are manufactures of 
catgut. Tennis rackets are made from catgut, That is one of 
the articles. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not make the statement that there are no 
manufactures because I have always understood that there are. 
What I wanted to know is why the rate was Increased. The 
House provided for a rate of 10 per cent upon manufactures 
of catgut, worm gut, and whip gut, and now the Senate com- 
mittee has made a change and increased that rate from 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent. All I wanted to know was why it was 
done, For what reason was it done? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Manufactures of catgut, whip gut, worm 
gut, and strings for musical instruments are in the same para- 
graph. 

Mr. HUGHES. The manufacture of it might be doubtful 
sometimes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The words “including strings for musical in- 
struments” are used. That is only an additional specification, 
The rate on whip gut, catgut, or worm gut is increased 10 per 
cent by the committee. : 

Mr. HUGHES. Tennis rackets, we understood, are made of 
catgut. That is information we had not learned that the House 
had. There are some other articles like that which will be 
covered by it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Catgut has always been used in the manufac- 
ture of tennis rackets. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not want to be understood as saying— 
although I think I did say—that there is not any such thing 
as manufactured catgut. I meant that articles called catgut 
are not manufactured of catgut, but they are simply catgut. 
For instance, musical-instrument strings which heretofore have 
been regarded as a manufacture of catgut are catgut itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. This language applies to manufactures of cat- 
gut also. We had the question up in 1909 and thrashed it out 
yery thoroughly. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that there is quite 
a difference between a musical-instrument string, a tennis 
racket, and articles of that sort, and catgut and whip gut used 
by surgeons. We have put one rate of duty upon the manufac- 
tures of strings and we have put catgut for surgeons on the 
free list. 

Mr, SMOOT. If that was the intention of the Senators, they 
haye absolutely missed it in the bill, because they specifically 
provide for the manufactures of catgut, whip gut, and worm 
gut, and then say “ including strings for musical instruments.” 
So all that means, of course, is not only that it shall include 
manufactures of every kind of catgut, but it shall include the 
strings for musical instruments. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not know whether I make myself clear 
or not. We struck out the differentiation for the reason I haye 
stated, that it was found to be the practice at the ports to 


charge one rate of duty for the commodity when it was entered 
as a musical-instrument string and another when it was en- 
tered as catgut. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly has provided just the 
opposite. 

Mr. HUGHES. No; I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because it says here— 

Manufact 
strings for musical instramenta: 0 "MP Sut or worm got, heb 

They are all the same. They are 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; “all manufactures of” will include 
strings for musical instruments. Tennis rackets, if catgut is the 
component of chief value, and other articles made out of catgut 
may come in at 20 per cent, thus doing away with the difficulty 
we had in administering the law, which depended entirely upon 
the use that the commodity was to be put to after it came in. 
I think the Senator will see that now we have provided a rate 
for the manufactures of catgut, including musical-instrument 
strings, which will apply whether a man brings in a ball of 
eatgut and intends to make tennis racquets or intends to make 
strings for musical instruments out of it. Then, to enable 
surgeons to get catgut, which up to the present time came in 
for that purpose at a low rate of duty, we provided that catgut 
for that use should go on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember that in 1909 there was a good deal 
of discussion in the Senate and considerable criticism against 
the then senior Senator from New Jersey for trying to increase 
the rate upon catgut, as it was produced largely in New Jersey. 
I thought I would call attention to the fact that the change 
had been made from the House provision of 10 per cent to 20 
per cent upon this particular item. I wondered why the change 
was made. That is the reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In view of what the Senator states, I will 
say that under the present law the duty upon musical-instru- 
2 cess is 45 per cent ad valorem. They are made of 
eatgu 

Mr. SMOOT. But they are not the only things manufactured 
out of catgut. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The House cut the rate down from 45 to 25 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House cut the rate down to 10 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; the House fixed the rate on musical 
instruments at 25 per cent, and we have cut it to 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am talking of the great bulk of catgut that 
is manufactured in this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON. When it comes to this country it is used 
for musical strings, is it not? 

Mr, PENROSE. It is used for surgical purposes and for 
medical purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And tennis rackets. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that we found that 
the catgut that is used ordinarily by surgeons can be put right 
on a fiddle, and that it can be made an E string and a G string 
on the cello, and can often be used for making tennis rackets. 
In the Payne-Aldrich law there is a duty as high as 45 per cent 
and a duty as low as 10 per cent and the rate charged depended 
upon what a man was going to use the catgut for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember the rate is 40 per cent in the 
present law. 

Mr. HUGHES. Forty-five per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that applied only to stringed instruments, 

Mr. HUGHES. So far as the language of the law is con- 
cerned—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The other rate in the- present law is 25 per 
cent. I notice that the rate on the manufacture of all catgut, 
whip gut, or worm gut under the amendment reported by the 
committee of the Senate is placed at 20 per cent instead of 
10 per cent, as provided by the House in paragraph 377. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph 377, 
page 117, line 25, after the words “ manufactures of,” to strike 
out “amber,” and in the same line, after the word “ bladders,” 
to strike out “catgut or whip gut or worm gut,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

377. Manufactures of asbestos, bladders, or wax, or of which these 
substances or any of them is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this section, 10 per cent ad valorem; yarn 
and woven fabrics composed wholly or in chief value of asbestos, 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I desire to speak for a few 
moments upon paragraph 877. ‘The paragraph itself and the 
amendment to it open up a vista that gives the Senate and the 
country an idea of the impartial way in which the measure has 
been framed. 

As the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has said, four years 
ago—it is well known to every member of the Finance Commit- 
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tee on the then majority side, and they are all still Members of 
this body, although now in the minority—catgut and its cognate 
products were put on the dutiable list with an adequate duty 
largely at the request of the then Senator from New Jersey, Mr. 
Kean, It must be highly gratifying to the citizens of that great 
Commonwealth that they still have a representative in this body 
able, regardless of the Democratic theories of free trade and 
duties for revenue only, to preserve the important product of 
catgut and the manufactures thereof from the invasion of the 
manufactures of the pauper and oppressed labor of Europe. 

At the same time while they deliberately saved catgut from 
impending ruin they calmly and deliberately leave asbestos 
and manufactures thereof at a duty of 50 per cent reduction 
from that existing in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. And as to bladders. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not so much interested in bladders 
because I do not know where they are manufactured, but I do 
discover that Pennsylvania produces all but a very imperceptible 
amount of the manufactures of asbestos, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these two States adjoin, only having the river 
to separate them, catgut is saved and asbestos and the man- 
ufactures thereof are opened to ruin. Such is the logic of 
the bill. Both these industries are small, but they will doubt- 
less go down to history as illustrative of Democratic cénsist- 
ency—New Jersey catgut saved, Pennsylvania asbestos and the 
manufactures thereof destroyed. 

Tt has been suggested to me by a Senator sitting behind me 
that perhaps asbestos is better qualified to be damned. [Laugh- 
ter. 
es to-day the aggregate sales of all the asbestos textile mills 
in the United States producing yarns, fabrics, and other articles 
therefrom do not exceed 42,000,000 annually, and the total capi- 
tal invested in the industry is $2,500,000. Of this, $1,750,000 is 
in Pennsylvania. 3 2 

I suppose if these gentlemen had moved over into New Jersey 
last winter, when assurances were given that no legitimate in- 
dustry was to suffer any serious injury, they might stili have 
hoped to at least be kept on a parity with catgut and far 
removed from paragraph 377, where they unfortunately lan- 
guish, and enjoy the full efflorescence of prosperity which will 
accompany paragraph 376. 

Mr. HUGHES. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, in order that he might not spoil his speech or 
argument—— 

Mr. PENROSE. I can not hear the Senator from New Jersey, 
and certainly could not understand all his explanations about 

atgut. i 
$ Mr. HUGHES. I call the Senator's attention, in order that he 
may not do his State an injustice, to the fact that the production 
of asbestos, instead of being $2,000,000, is $12,000,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was talking about the manufacture of 
asbestos textiles, and I hope the Senator will not embarrass 
the unfortunate gentlemen who have failed to keep pace with 
catgut by making a technical objection of that kind. I dis- 
tinctly said that I referred to the textile manufactures in the 
present bill. As it came from the House the bill read: 

Manufactures of amber, asbestos, bladders, catgut, or whip gut, or 
worm gut, or wax, or of which these substances or any of them is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for in this 
section, 10 per cent ad valorem; yarns and woven fabrics composed 
wholly or in chief value of asbestos, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Then the Senate committee takes out of the paragraph catgut 
or worm gut manufactured in New Jersey and leaves the Penn- 
sylvania textile at the mercy of the inclemencies of next winter. 
The Payne law provided for the manufactures of amber, as- 
bestos, bladders, catgut, whip gut, or worm gut, or wax, and so 
on, not specially provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. It reads: 

Manufactures of amber, asbestos, bladders, catgut, or whip gut, or 
worm gut, or wax, or of which these substances or any of them is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for in this 
section, 25 per cent ad valorem; woven fabrics composed wholly or in 
chief value of asbestos, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Here I might call attention to the broad-minded patriotism of 
the Payne bill and the great virtues of its framers in that, with 
- a breadth of patriotism, they took equally good care of the cat- 
gut of New Jersey and the asbestos textiles of Pennsylvania. 

As applied to manufactures of asbestos, the above provision 
vitally affects two classes of commodities, namely, asbestos yarns 
and asbestos woven fabrics. The proposed new bill reduces the 
duty on woven fabrics from 40 per cent ad valorem to 26 per 
cent ad valorem and on yarns from 25 per cent ad valorem to 
20 per cent ad valorem, All other manufactures of asbestos are 


reduced from 25 per cent ad valorem to 10 per cent ad valorem. 

These reductions, in my opinion, Mr. Vresident, are drastic, 
The industry is located in part in Lancaster County, Pa.; not 
far from Philadelphia. I am famillar with the conditions under 


which it is being conducted, and haye known the circumstances 
and surroundings of this new industry for several years. These 
reductions will seriously handicap an industry comparatively 
new in this country without accomplishing any of the purposes 


of the measure under consideration. Surely it is not the in- 
tention of Congress to endanger invested capital, or at least 
such was the declaration prior to the election of last November, 
especially where the compensating virtue of general good or 
public benefit does not follow or the production of increased 
revenues will not result. 

As a domestic industry the asbestos textile business is com- 
paratively new and relatively small. Only within the last 10 
years have its products become real commercial commodities, 
Even to-day the aggregate sales of all of the asbestos textile 
mills in the United States producing yarns and fabrics and 
other articles therefrom, as I have already stated to the Sen- 
ate, do not exceed $2,000,000 annually, and the total capital 
inyested in the industry is $2,500,000. Whether this investment 
of American capital compares with the dimensions of capital 
invested in New Jersey catgut, I am not informed [laughter], 
but certainly the discrimination exercised against this industry 
in favor of the other excites my sympathy, commiseration, and 
condemnation. 


Of this investment fully $1,750,000 is in Pennsylvania. It is 
a new industry on the threshold of development. To subject 


it to unequal competition from abroad will endanger its present 
standing and retard its growth. 

The maintenance of the present duty of 40 per cent ad valo- 
rem on woyen fabrics and the placing of asbestos yarns in the 
same class will work no hardship against the common good. 
Reducing the duty will effect no general public benefit. The ob- 
jections to existing tariff rates put forth by the advocates of the 
proposed bill do not apply against asbestos textiles. Principal 
among these objections are the following, which I will only 
refer to briefly: 

How can it be seriously stated that a project the total sales 
yalue of which in a whole year does not exceed $2,000,000 
could have had any perceptible influence toward increasing the 
cost of living? Had the volume of sales been sufficient during 
the Jast 10 years to affect ultimate living costs, the influence 
would haye been the other way, for prices have steadily de- 
clined instead of increasing, due largely to foreign competition ; 
yet the increased cost of living is one of the first reasons given 
for a lowering of present duties. = 

The development of industrial combinations or trusts is an- 
other reason advanced in favor of tariff reductions. There is 
no suggestion of a trust or combination in this small and in 
fant industry; there are approximately but eight domestic cov,- 
cerns all told. Six of them are located in Pennsylvania, one ja 
South Carolina, and one in New York. Surely the Finence 
Committee majority members must have forgotten that one of 
these concerns is located in South Carolina. Each is z sepa- 
rate corporation, with absolutely independent and varelated 
ATE ownership, and all are in active competition with each 
cther. 

Exhaustion of the natural resources, unless a fresh supply is 
gained or curtailment of a domestic supply induced through im- 
portations from abroad, need not be feared, for the raw mate- 
rials from which asbestos textiles are manufactured is not pro- 
duced within the confines of the United States. It comes almost 
exclusively from Canada. The same country also supplies ex- 
tensive quantities of crude asbestos to foreign manufacturers, 
and delivers it to them at the same prices at which American 
manufacturers can have the material laid down at their fac- 
tories. 

Obsolete plants and methods of manufacture are practically 
unknown in this industry. As already stated, it is comparatively 
new. All of the plants are equipped with substantially the same 
kind of machinery, which is the most efficient yet devised for 
this work. Instances of machines or processes or plants in op- 
eration “60 years old” or “ hopelessly behind the times,” which 
ought to be relegated to the scrap heap, are not to be found. 
Domestic plants and processes are not only the most modern 
known to American manufacturers, but are as modern and efli- 
cient as those of foreign competitors. Consequently another 
favorite argument of the tariff revisionist is absent in this case. 

The authors of the pending bill, Mr. President, say they have 


“kept in mind the distinction between necessaries and luxuries 
of life, reducing the tariff burdens on the former to the lowest 


possible point commensurate with revenue requirements and 
making the luxuries of life bear their proper portion of the 
tariff responsibilities.” 

I am not quite certain whether that quotation is from the last 
platform of the Democratic national convention or some equally 
authentic document; probably it may be a later message of the 
President. 
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Asbestos textile products can not be classed as necessaries of 
life. One of the largest uses to which this material is put is 
the making of the friction facing on automobile brakes. A 
large quantity is also used in the making of high-pressure steam 
packing for engines, pumps, and the like, and gaskets for boilers, 
steam-pipe joints, and so forth. The effect of the price of 
asbestos products used for such purposes on the ultimate cost 
of manufactured articles from plants using such products, or on 
the cost of operation of processes wherein they are used, is so 
infinitesimal that it can scarcely be found. A relatively small 
quantity is used in the making of theater curtains, while a fair 
proportion is used in electrical insulations. Outside of these 
fields the use is small and insignificant. 

I have, Mr. President, some statements and figures on the 
cost of production of this article here and abroad. I know that 
statements of the difference of cost of production fall on deaf 
ears, so far as the majority in this Chamber is concerned. I 
shall not, therefore, detain the Senate by reading them, but I will 
ask permission to have them inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Permission will be granted, in the 
absence of objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 


Difference in the cost of production here and abroad is the primary 
reason why domestic asbestos textile manufacturers are asking for a 
maintenance of the 40 per cent duty on woven fabrics and a like duty 
on yarns, The cost of production theory has been rejected as a reliable 
guide in fixing the duty on many articles, because in many industries 
cost accounting has not been uniform and affords no satisfactory basis 
for comparison, while in many others official investigation showed a 
great variation in cost of the same article In different factories. A 
thorough canvass of the — 1 55 of cost in the asbestos textile industry 
shows a wonderful unifo All of the factories practically agree 
arn, which is the base 
The cost of the average or medium grade of yarn is about as 


ty. 
8 factory cost of production per pound of 
unit. 
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A study of the conditions under which the forel manufacturer 
operates shows his costs on the same grade of goods to as 1 
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A like comparison of the cost of woven fabrics, which carry a 40 
per cent duty under the present blll, shows the-following : 


Cloth. Here. | Abroad. 

Cents. . 

Asbestos 1 eee — — 2323 10 10 
Labor 13 6.5 

Overh £ 
Duty A A E Ao PEPE E S E A ES 8 9 8.2 
Total. 2232 ͤ TTT | 28.7 


From which it is seen that even at the present tariff rates the for- 
eigner has the advantage on the cost of production. 

Under the rates of the bill now before Congress the comparative 
costs would be: 


Asbestos, per pound.... A 
Labor, per pound 


Overhead, per poun 3 
Duty, at 20 per cent 3.6 
otal PRAI 21.6 


Overhead 
Duty, at 20 per cent 


Mr. PENROSE. Wages are fairly good in this industry, 
as things go. Men receive $15 per week, boys $8.50, and girls 
$7. I will ask to have all this matter relative to the difference 
in wages here and abroad inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to do so will be granted. ; 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Does our labor cost seem high? Compared with the cost of labor 
in the cotton and woolen textile industries—which are the standard 
textile industries in this country—it is indeed high. State and Federal 


investigation into the question.of wages pald in the great mill district 
of New England reveal an average wage scale much lower than is 
paid in the asbestos textile industry. The prevailing average wage 
paid by all of the asbestos textile factories is: 


These are living wages. The best evidence is that the employees are 
satisfied. It is desirable that this condition should continue, for low 
wages bring discontent and . If lower selling pcre for the 
goods manufactured by American mills are forced, through a reduction 
of tariff duties and the resulting increase in foreign competition, these 
wages can not be maintained, for the margin of profit in the business is 
now so small that domestic manufacturers can not reduce selling prices 


without reducing wages. 

Comparative cost of production aside, the fact remains that the im- 

ortation of woven fabrics and yarns has increased 125 per cent in the 
ast five years, while the increase in the manufacture of domestic 
fabrics and yarns has been 100 per cent, demonstrating that the for- 
eigner can produce at a lower cost and profitably compete in our 
markets, In 1896 the value of imported asbestos under a 25 per cent 
duty was $21,313.25, and in 1912 it was $241,064. In addition to this 
the importation of fabrics carrying 40 per cent duty amounted, in 1912, 
to $96,488. If we add the 25 per cent duty to the importations in 
1912 of articles carrying that rate, and the 40 per cent duty to the 
importations of the same year of articles carrying the 40 per cent rate, 
the value of the imported products at the cost price here is $436,413. 
The factory cost of do e yarns and fabrics manufactured in 1912 
did not exceed in the aggregate $1.500,000; The importation, therefore, 
under present rates is about one-third of the amount of domestic pro- 
duction and, as shown above, is increasing at a greater pro rata rate 
than the domestic manufacture of similar products. If American manu- 
facturers could afford to sell their goods at lower prices, it is hardly 
likely they would have permitted importations to increase at a greatcr 
rate than their own business. The domestic producers, however, have 
not kept their prices up under the protection of a tariff wall, but have 
been forced to reduce them to the lowest point through foreign com- 
petition. A lower duty will seriously curtail American production or 
compel the sale of goods at a loss. 


COMPETITIVE TARIFF, 


A 40 per cent ad valorem rate on yarns and woven fabrics is not 
inimical to the competitive-tariff idea. As seen from the cost compari- 
sons hereinbefore, such rate will not enable the American manufacturer 
to make a profit before the foreign competitor can enter the field. On 
the contrary, it will only equalize conditions and allow competition on 
a fair or equal cost basis. 

The Democratic principle, as stated on page 16 of the printed report 
= the Ways and Means Committee of the House, accompanying H. R. 


1, is: 

1. The establishment of duties designed primarily to produce revenue 
for the Government and without thought of protection. 

2. The attainment of this end by legislation that will not injure or 
destroy legitimate industry. 

From this viewpoint alone a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on yarns 
and fabrics is warranted. As a revenue producer the 40 per cent rate 
will be more efficient than the pro d rate. In 1912 the 40 per cent 
rate on woven fabrics return revenues to the Government of 
8 qaes p. 286, sec. 378, in the appendix to the above report of 

ays and Means Committee). The mated returns under the pro- 
ponet 20 per cent rate will be only $20,000 (p. 286). The revenues for 

912 from SF hot og and other products carrying a 25 per cent rate was 

$60,266. nder the proposed new rate, covering all manufactures of 
asbestos excep yarn and woven fabrics, the Government's estimated 
income will be only $30,000. In each case the revenue is cut in half. 

On what theory can this curtailment of revenues be justified? Only 
upon the theory that thereby the common good is served or the greater 
portion of the general public is benefited through the enforced reduction 
of prices to the consumer by reason of the resulting competition. But 
we have seen (and exhaustive investigation of the subject will confirm 
the statement) that a reduction in the price of these goods will work 
no perceptible benefit or advantage to any considerable number of per- 
sons or have any appreciable bearing in reducing the present high cost 
of commodities generally. While on the one hand serving the public no 

„ yet on the other hand reducing the national income, the new 
rates will force the American manufacturer to lower his prices to the 
pent where they will “ injure or destroy legitimate industry,” and this 

rdship it is the declared purpose of the bill to avert. 


Mr. PENROSE. Such, Mr. President, is the condition of an 
industry which happens unfortunately to be located in Pennsyl- 
vania. I shall not offer any amendment to this paragraph as 
I know it would be useless. Whether the textile products of 
asbestos, which are most remotely distant from the ultimate 
consumer and enter into the early preliminaries of articles 
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which ultimately reach him, more imperatively demand a ređuc- 
tion of duty in order that the consumer may be benefited than 
does the catgut, from which the strings of the violin are made, 
in order that the consumer may be entertained with the sweet 
strains of music, I do not know. I merely call the attention of 
the Senate to the discrimination and will abide by the result. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I want to say, in order to 
ease the mind of the Senator from Pennsylyania, that if there 
is a catgut-manufacturing concern in the State of New Jersey 
I do not know of it. I do not know where such a factory is 
located. 

Mr. PENROSE. Everybody knew it four years ago, because 
those interested in that industry were here all winter, and I 
think they have been down here during the past winter. They 
must, of course, have known that the Senator represented the 
State of New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Probably the atmosphere was more congenial 
four years ago to those gentlemen. At any rate I have no 
recollection of having seen them before the subcommittee. The 
action the subcommittee took was taken with reference to the 
situation as we found it. We found the law was impossible of 
fair administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 377, page 117, line 25, after the word “bladders,” to 
strike’ out “catgut or whip gut or worm gut,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 2 

877. Manufactures of asbestos, bladders, or wax, or of which these 
substances or any of them is the component material of chief value, not 
specially sina for in this section, 10 per cent ad valorem; yarn and 
woven fabrics composed wholly or in chief value of asbestos, 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask that the next two paragraphs, 378 and 
379. be passed over for the present in order to save time. 

Mr, PENROSE. I desire to be here when those paragraphs 
are considered. When does the Senator desire to bring them 
up? 

Mr. HUGHES. I think I shall be able to bring them up to 
suit the convenience of the Senator. If he wishes to be present 
when they are considered, I shall try to arrange it in a manner 
satisfactory to him. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator wish to have them go over 
simply because they will lead to discussion? Is that the 
thought? 

Mr. HUGHES. No; I want to suggest to the other members 
of the subcommittee and of the committee certain changes in 
each of those paragraphs. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well; of course I haye no objection to 
that. I hope the Senator will not call them up in my absence. 

Mr. HUGHES. I shall not. I will try to arrange the matter 
to the satisfaction of the Senator. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 380, page 119, line 9, after the word “Masks,” to 
strike out “composed of paper or pulp” and insert “of what- 
ever material composed“; and in line 10, before the words“ per 
centum,” to strike out “20” and insert 25,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: . 

380. Masks, of whatever material composed, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 383, page 119, line 17, after the word “ thereof,” to 
strike out „strings for musical instruments, not otherwise 
enumerated in this section,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

383. Musical instruments or parts thereof, pianoforte actions and 
parts thereof, cases for musical Instruments, pitch pipes, tuning forks, 
tuning hammers, and metronomes; strings for musical instruments, 
composed wholly or in part of steel or other metal, all the foregoing, 35 
per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Paragraph 384 was read, as follows: 

884. Phonographs, gramophones, graphophones, and similar articles, 
or parts thereof, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in paragraph 3S4 the words 
“and similar articles” are used, 

Mr. HUGHES. Those words are in the old law, as the Sena- 
tor of course knows. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the preceding paragraph, paragraph 383, 
provides that musical instruments or parts thereof shall carry 
a rate of duty of 35 per cent, while phonographs and similar 
articles covered by paragraph 384 carry a rate of 25 per cent. 


Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator pretend that a phonograph 
is a musical instrument? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will wait a moment until I ask 
him a question, he will then understand what I mean. Take a 
music box, for example. Is that a similar instrument to a 
phonograph, or is it a musical instrument? 

Mr. HUGHES. I should say that it is a musical instrument 
and not a phonograph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is not a phonograph, but is it an 
article similar to a phonograph? 

Mr. HUGHES. No; I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not? 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not know that I am able to give rea- 
sons that would be satisfactory to the Senator, but, of course, 
absolutely different processes are involved in the reproduction 
of the musical sound. 

Mr. SMOOT, If they should both carry the same rate of 
duty there would be no question about it; but both reproduce 
sound from a record, and I can not see how the customs officers 
are going to administer the two paragraphs. j 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, the Senator knows that there is a 
different principle involved in the reproduction of sound by 
the phonograph and by the music box. 

Mr. SMOOT. So there is in the phonograph, in the grapho- 
phone, and in the gramophone, 

Mr. HUGHES. The same principle is involved in those. 
They reproduce sounds which have already been made and re- 
corded, while in the other case music is made de novo, if it is 
music. I am not prepared to say that the sounds which ema- 
nate from music boxes are always music, but at any rate they 
are made over and over again, and the sounds are not neces- 
sarily the same, as the Senater very well knows. However, I do 
not think he ought to call upon me to make an explanation upon 
a subject about which he knows as much as I do. In the 
phonograph, the gramophone, and the graphophone the prin- 
ciples involved are entirely different from those involved in 
music boxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The mechanical workings, Mr. President, are 
virtually the same. Of course I recognize that the phonograph 
causes a reproduction of the voice or of music which has been 
recorded, whereas the music box gives a reproduction of music 
that has been written, perhaps, for some other musical instru- 
ment. It seems to me that if the rates were the same—and I 
do not see why they should not be the same, and why there 
should be a distinction—then there would be no conflict what- 
ever, but it does seem to me that if the provision is left as it is 
now with different rates, then in the administration of the law 
conflicts will arise. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think the Senator, on reflection, will see 
that there can not be any conflict between a phonograph and a 
musical instrument. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. £ 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 120, beginning in line 1, to strike out paragraph 386, as 
follows: 

386. Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, 


and sculptures, not specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


386. Paintings in oil or water colors, engravings, etchings, pastels, 
drawings, and sketches, in pen and ink or pencil or water colors, and 
sculptures not specially proyided for in this section, 25 per cent ad 
valorem, but the term “sculptures” as used in this paragraph shall 
be understood to include only such as are cut, carved, or otherwise 
wrought by hand from a solid block or mass of marble, stone, or 
alabaster, or from metal, and that are the professional productions of 
a sculptor only, and the term “ painting” as used in this paragraph 
shall be understood not to include such as are made wholly or in part 
by stenciling or other mechanical process. 


Mr. HUGHES. T ask that paragraph 386 be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 386 will be passed over 
at the request of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 388, page 120, line 18, after the word “lead” where 
it occurs the second time, to strike out and“ and insert“, 36 
cents per gross, but in no case shall any of the foregoing pay 
less than 25 per cent ad valorem”; and in line 20, after the 
word “ pencils,” to strike out “all the foregoing,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

388. Pencils of paper or wood, or other material not metal, filled 
with lead or other material, pencils of lead, 36 cents per gross, but in 


no case shall any of the foregoing pay less than 25 per cent ad valorem ; 
slate pencils, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to; 
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The next amendment was, on page 120, to strike out paragraph 
890, as follows: ; 


300. Photographie dry plates or films. not otherwise saeco pro- 
vided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem. Photographic film 
negatives or positives, imported in any form, for use in any way in 
connection with moving-picture exhibits, or for making or reproducing 
pictures for such exhibits, including herein all moving, motion, moto- 
photography or cinematography film 3 prints, itives or dupli- 
cates of every kind and nature, and of whatever substance made, 
per cent ad valorem. 
And in lieu thereof to insert: 


390. Photographic cameras, photographic dry plates or films, not 
specially provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem; photg- 
graphic-film negatives, imported in any form, for use in any way in 
connection with ee exhibits, or for making or reproducing 
pictures for such exhibits, exposed but not developed, 4 cents per linear 
or running foot; if exposed and developed. 5 cents — linear or running 
foot; photographic-film positives, imported in any form, for use in any 
way in connection with moying-picture exhibits, includi: herein all 
moving, motion, motophotography or cinematography film pictures, 
prints, positives or duplicates of every kind and nature, and of what- 
ever substance made, 12 cents per linear or running foot. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to 
what seems to me an inconsistency. In line § it is provided: 

Photographic dry plates or films, not specially provided for in this 
section, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

If the Senator will turn to paragraph 5803, he will find that 
“ photographic and moving-picture films, sensitized and not ex- 
posed or developed,” are put on the free list. 

Mr. President, it has been held that a photographic film 
ceases to be a film for tariff purposes after it has been exposed 
or developed; and therefore we find ourselves in the position 
of having in one place photographic and moving-picture films 
upon the free list, and in paragraph 390 carrying a duty of 15 
per cent ad valorem. I think, if the Senator will look up the 
ease which was decided, he will make a change to cover the 
point I have suggested. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that I have noticed 
the apparent conflict, but I am not prepared to say that it is a 
real conflict. My judgment is that the language in the free list 
will control. A dry plate is a film on glass. We considered 
that apparent conflict and left it as it is; but I am not prepared 
to say that the language could not be improved, and I expected 
at some time to ask permission to make a change in the phrase- 
ology if I should come to the conclusion that it could be im- 
proved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator asks that the paragraph go 
over for the time being? 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to have the paragraph approved. 
with permission to return to it for the purpose of changing, if 
it be thought desirable, that particular phraseology. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, it seems to me if we want 
photographic dry plates or films to be on the free list, we ought 
to exclude the words in paragraph 390; and if we want them 
to carry a duty of 15 per cent, we certainly ought to take them 
out of paragraph 5803. 

Mr. HUGHES. The only trouble in striking out the word 
“films” and leaving in “photographic dry plates” is that it 
might put on the free list certain photographic supplies that 
we do not want to put upon the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the paragraph would then only apply to 
dry plates. Even if the Senator desires dry plates to remain 
there, all he would have to do would be to strike out the words 
“or films.” 1 

Mr. HUGHES. I am inclined to think the Senator is right 
about that. I have had my doubts about the language, and in 
order to get rid of the paragraph I move now to amend the 
amendment reported by the committee by striking out the words 
“or films,” with the understanding that we may revert to it 
and ask that the phraseology may be further changed if subse- 
quently it shall be deemed advisable. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] to the amendment 
reported by the committee will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the amendment of the committee in para- 
graph 390, page 121, line 8, after the word plates,“ it is pro- 
posed to strike out or films.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 391, page 122, line 3, after the words “ad valorem,” 
to insert “meerschaum, crude or unmanufactured, 20 per cent 
ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

391. Pi and. smokers articles: Common tobacco pipes and pipe 


bowls — wholly of clay, 25 per cent ad valorem; other pi nd 
pipe bowls of whatever material composed, and all smokers. —— 


1230 


whatsoever, not specially provided for in this section, including ciga- 
rette-book covers, pouches for smoking or chewing tobacco, and cigarette 
paper in all forms, except COTE PASE, 50 per cent ad valorem; meer- 
schaum, crude or unmanufactured, 20 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 
severity with which this business has been treated. Not only 
has there been a great reduction in the duty on these articles, 
but a duty has been added to meerschaum, the raw material. 
A duty was placed on brierwood for the first time in the Payne- 
Aldrich law, which led to a very great decrease in the manufac- 
ture and sale of brierwood pipes in this country. With a 
duty on amber and a duty on meerschaum, it will be almost 
impossible for the manufacturers to continue in business. 

The industry employs some 3,000 men. Of course, they are 
workmen of high skill, receiving from $12 to $50 a week. They 
have to compete with a great deal of work done in small towns 
in Europe at very low labor prices. There is no substitute for 
amber. The imitation amber and imitation meerschaum are 
both so inferior that they can not be used in the manufacture 
of articles of high grade. $ 

I merely wish to call attention, as I have said, to the severity 
with which this particular industry has been treated and to 
ask leave to print in the Recorp a statement which gives in 
full detail the difficulties which surround the industry. I will 
not waste time in asking the Senate to vote upon an amendment 
to the paragraph, because I know it would be useless; but it 
seems to me that even if it were an article of luxury we might 
permit its manufacture. We tax tobacco, which is consumed in 
the pipes, both by customs and internal taxation, to the limit 
which it will bear, and now we are putting an additional burden 
on this industry by imposing a duty on the amber and meer- 
schaum which are used and which have to be imported. I fear 
it will make it impossible for those engaged in this industry to 
continue in business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 


papers referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
printed in the RECORD. f. 


The papers referred to sre as follows: 


The Underwood tariff bill provides for a duty on raw amber of $1 per 
pound, equal to about 10 per cent ad valorem. We are engaged in the 
manufacture in this country of briar and meerschaum pipes. The 
mouthpieces of these pipes are made of amber. The most of these 
amber mouthpieces represent about one-third of the entire value of the 
finished article. : 

For a long number of years there has been no duty on amber, nor on 
any other materials entering into the manufacture of smoking pipes. 

There is, however, a duty of 60 oho. cent on the finished article. 

Under the Payne tariff bill of 1909 for the first time a duty of 15 per 
cent was levied on the raw briar wood, whilst the duty on the manufac- 
tured article remained at 60 per cent. 

The industry of manufacturing pipes in this Onte TON employs 
about 3,000 persons; of these about two-thirds are skilled laborers, 
whose wages range from $12 to $50 per week. 

The duty of 60 per cent on the finished article does not prevent the 
importation of pipes in very large quantities. In fact, authentic figures 
show that there has been a constant increase in the amount of pipes 
imported into the United States until same now reaches more than 50 
per cent of the entire amount consumed yearly. 

The imported pipes are manufactured mainly in small towns of 
France, Austria, and England, where the price of labor is exceedingly 
low, and lower even than in the larger commercial and manufacturing 
centers of continental Europe.. 

The duty of 15 per cent on briar wood, levied for the first time under 
the Payne tariff bill of 1909 (now proposed to be reduced to 10 per 
cent), was a serious blow to our industry. Some of the largest fac- 
tories in New York and elsewhere were forced for the first time in the 
history of their business to slow down to half time, lasting for months. 
Their total sales have shrunk largely, whilst at the same time the im- 

rtation of finished pipes, in spite of 60 per cent duty, have taken on 

rger proportion than at any time in the history of the business. 

The Underwood tariff bill now under consideration, instead of reliey- 
ing the above-stated unfavorable conditions, is imposing a new and 
additional duty of $1 per pound on amber and a reduction of 10 per 
cent on the finished article. 

With a duty of 10 per cent on wood and $1 per pound xegnal to 10 
per cent) on amber, and at the same time a reduction of 10 per cent 
on the finished article only the importer and foreign manufacturer 
would benefit, to the serious detriment if not destruction of the entire 
American 3 

The Payne ta bill endeavored to justify the placing of a duty of 
15 per cent on wood on the ground of protection to the American wood 
kowae in Virginia and other Southern States. Granted this to have 

n a formidable ground, 8 it was stated then and proved so 
since that the American wood is of too poor a quality and therefore not 
suitable for pipes, no such protection can possibly hold good as 
regards amber. Genuine amber is not found or manufactured in this 
country; all of it must be imported from Germany, and therefore there 
is no home industry to protect. 

An article called “ bakelite,“ manufactured in this country by the 
General Bakelite Co., of New York, has lately been put on the market 
to substitute amber. 

If the duty of $1 t und on amber has been proposed to protect 
the manufacturer of bakelite, we respectfully beg to state that bakelite 
is sold to-day at about one-quarter the price of amber. It therefore 
needs no further protection, and surely Congress does not mean to 
protect such a concern to the detriment of all manufacturers using 
genuine ambe 


r. 
Very respectfully, yours, EHRLICH & Korr. 
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Boston, Mass., June 21, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY C 


ABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: We duly received your 2 ozi 7 12, in an- 
swer to ours rega: duty on amber and b pes, ‘and wish 
to thank you for the interest you have taken a our ood pane 

We now learn that Democratic members of the . on 
Finance instead of giving us the rellef asked for have added another 
ee duty on our materials, namely, 20 per cent on crude meer- 

This. material has always been on the any list, since no crude 
meerschaum is found in this country or other coun Br sw bd 
Turkey. It would involve an additional hardshij p on the man 
of meerschaum pipes, and would further, as shown gee sworn ee 
ment, Exhibit 2, hereby annexed, not o make it im ible to com- 
pete with fo manufacturers, but it would wipe out the 
entire industry this country. 

There is an article called “American meerschaum“ found in New 
aa and worked by the American Meerschaum Co., of Ogdensburg, 
—2 . This, however, is not real meerschaum, and can not be used for 
meerschaum pipes, such as we and all other manufacturers in this 


roducing. 

country” aro in meantime answered the interrogatories propounded b; 
the Committee on Finance, and had sent a copy to Senator SIMMONS 
Senator La FOLLETTE, and now inclose copies of these answers to you, 
to all of which we beg you to please give your earnest consideration 
attention so that we may get the relief asked for. 

Very truly, yours, 
ESRLICH & Korr. 


An: 
EXHIBIT 1. 
LOWEST ARTICLE WE MANUFACTURE IN OUR PACTORY. 


T1 — » ↄ ↄ———— —— Se SRS 83. 80 


Plus duty on brierwood under Payne-Aldrich gays bil and 
duty on minor materiais and difference in cost of transporta- 
CCC —U—ö—ů!ö . eee — OU 
— PP ES 
55 i 
verhead charges- 
Depreciation -n-ne eee . — ST yp 
PT ee ape nt ae meta ESL eS Ta 15. 00 
SAME ARTICLE MANUFACTURED IN AUSTRIA AND FRANCE. 
Material —— $3. 80 
RRS ER ERE EE — 2. 25 
Overhead charges (assuming these c the same as 
ours; however, most likely less) 1. 50 
Depreciation 2220 ͤ ͤ ͤ——. NO — 15 
— „ 
Plus 60 per cent duty “ander the. Payne-Aldrieh tarif bill 4. 62 
5 12. 32 
Transportation to United States Se ee SES eet 
nto) Cee ee E NO i ao Re LP — a y 
— 
Difference in cost of manufacture between Austria and Franee 
PA EN Ek eae a ES Se y 


This exhibit illustrates that the foreign manufacturer can sell his 
article, after paying 60 per cent duty, at our cost price—$i15—and 
15 5 a profit of about 20 per cent. 

e 5 profit by this difference of 20 per cent in a $15- 


pergross pipe 

Rhee the retailer $15 or $18 per gross does not alter 
his price to the consumer, which for this class of pipe is from 20 to 25 
cents apiece, according to the size and style. 


EXHIBIT 2. 

The cheapest meerschaum pipes which we can manufacture in our 

factory cost as follows: 
Material (meerschaum)—-----------~---------~--.----~~--~. $9. 00 
Material, (amber) 4.50 
Total____--.~--—— ͤͤ— wĩĩ—]— — — 138. 50 
3 5. 00 
Overhead POL CNA TAA S EENE 1. 50 
Depreciation .--.--2--..-_----------------—_~----_-—---— 18 
Total. ð[Zn 30. 15 


Same article manufactured in Austria (the only manufacturing center 
for meerschaum pipes in Europe) : 


3 (assuming to cost the same in Austria 1 aT 
Overhead charges (assuming to cost the same in Austria). 1. 50 
Depreciation —..-.i_.._.. -...--.._.-_-- = 2 eee ena 15 
„ß%75FFFFFFGT !! x ĩͤ . A 

Plus present t duty TTT. ik 
Yt ae ee eT ES Be Na ae » 


If a duty is levied as under the Underwood bill and Senate 


Finance Committee, it * figure as follows: 
MATERIALS IN OUR FACTORY. 


WR TAM CNN a ss sn pa ea een ote slr $9. 00 
— Finance Committee proposed duty (20 per cent 428 
Under cod bill proposed duty ($1 per pound on amber, equal 

to 10 per cent) en ne 


MANUFACTURED IN AUSTRIA. 
Material (meersehaam) zaa —?•'7⁊ꝗ 810. 
Amber. —.— — —— 


E beas, — SG g 
Plus 50 per cent as 5 proposed under the Underwood bi 9. 9.48 


The above exhibits show that under the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill we 
were fully protected seat fore: competition. | but under the proposed 
duties in the Underwood bill Senate Finance Committee bii 
would add 20 5 cent to the cost of meerschaum materials and 81 per 
pound (equal to 10 per cent on amber), we would not longer be able to 
compete. The as article we could roduce in meerschaum could 
be landed here, gore ozen, whilst the same article 
wee cost — to m 

n the above exhibit we have assumed that the materials, overhead 

5 8 cost the European man turer — the same 

The probabilities are, however, that the A manus 

facturer can get Dis materiais FTT 
n o e mater 

somewhat ter than to Austria. e 

We also believe a . — soe overhead 


as here, yet, in order 

n the consumer, ever bere buying th torei 
umer p y buying the fo ~ meerschaum 

pipe in preference to the meerschaum pipe made in 1 cba 6 United States? 


Our legitimate profit in selling the $32.40 meerschaum to th 

retailer 17 about. 20 per cent, or be would buy our pipe at sao 1 — . 
European manufacturer sells with the same margin of 

2755 namely, 20 per cent, the article would be sold to 5 — reti . here 

iy, 20 The consumer would bave to 

a Si e same whether the pipe cost the dealer 46.25 60 1 Dich wonid be be 
rice), or $2.88 (which would be the foreign manufacturer's the ed 

e - 


erefore the onl a who would be benefited b D E 
ties as pro) nderwood bill and by Senate Finance 
would be European manufacturer and importer, to the 1 of 
—.— e manufacturer and skilled laborers employed in this In- 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, Suffolk, se: 


Boston, Mass., June 3, A. D. 1913. 


Then — a! appeared this of June, A. D. 1913, before me 
Arthur I. Sondh im, & = 2 in and for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusets, d Bernard 


charges in Austria are not as great 
be perfectly fair, we have assumed all of these 


the interrogatories p 
Finance of the United tates Senate are true. 


ARTHUR A. 1 SR 
0 
(My commission expires May 1, A. D. 1919.) re 


ANSWERS BY EHRLICH & KOPF, OF BOSTON, MASS., TO INTERROGATORIES 
PROPOUNDED TO MANUFACTURERS BY COMMITTEBR ON FINANCE, UNITED 


STATES SENATE. 
2 Brierwood pipes and meerschaum pipes (for smok: * 
(1) ries bases (2) Raw amber or amberoid. r mmoking purposes). 
EAN (4) Various other raw materials of minor import. 
7 z The raw materials specified under (1), (2), (3) are imported as 
ollows : 

The brier root from France, also Italy, Corsica, and Algeria. 

The raw amber or amberoid from Germany. 

The raw meerschaum from Turkey. 

All raw materials used in our product are imported; none are pro- 
duced or found — this country. Excepting | brier ay — 5 of this wood 
grows in some of the Southern hg id ae by us was found 
unfit for use, as the. nature of the w resembling the briar 
root and of similar texture, is too poor and therefore burns out too 
wood No other manufacturer, to our knowledge, uses American briar 


Raw brier root, m $3 up. 
fan amber or 8 from 710 per pound up. 
Raw mi aum, per case, average cost, $165. 
5. Same as above; less difference in —— of transportation from 
port of production to Boston and 3 ive manufacturing centers. 
Estimated on percentage, — per cent on brierwood and about 
on mee um and amber. 
8 Can not compete with foreign countries. 
T No. Are not interested in any concern exporting this com- 


8. Nan not answer, as we can not compete in foreign countries. 

9. Can not answer, as we can not compete in foreign countries. 

10. Do not export to foreign countries, as we can not compete. 

11. We do not export, as we can not com 

12. About 12 concerns. 

13. William Demuth & Co., New York; Kaufman Bros. & Bondy, 
New — S. M. Frank & Co., New York; —— Brier Pipe Co., 
; (ourselves) Ehrlich & Kopf, Boston, 

14. Nc "to our knowledge, We are 555 

15. Can not answer; know of no trust or com 

16. Can not answer, as 3 is no trust or combinati: 

17. 8 vary according to quality, grade, and — a each pipe 
manufac 

Prices for same quality, grade, and Je have not changed materially, 
tat four months of 191 is. 


. 


Per cent. 
Cost ot materials S „—T—T—T— ar, 
Cost of labor RE SE SAE EES EES 48 
head . . — | ee 
Depr ME E A 


1913. 


20. Do not pay a corporation tax. 
21, 9 


i 
e 
f) Native born 
(g) Foreign born 
CR Ce eee a N a 
22, Wages paid during 1910-11-12 represent about 60 per cent of 
the total value of production. 
23; Requires special scientific machinery for carving brier root, 
3 and bending amber, modeling meerschaum. In use from three to 
ve years. 
24. Cost of production in foreign countries for same quality, grade, 
and style as we produce is about one-half. 
25. The difference of percentage of labor cost between the United 
States of America and respective European countries is about 70 per 
cen 


This knowledge is derived from our factory manager and from our 
foreman, who worked in factories in Austria, France, and England, 
and from inquiries gathered abroad by the deponent, a member of the 
firm, and is further verified by the fact that the importation of 
smoking pipes, the finished article, has steadily increased since the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill went into effect in spite of the 60 per cent 
duty levied thereon. 

26. Have not sufficient data to answer positively. We sell to all 
the principal cities in this country. 

27. Cost of transportation from Austria, France, and England to 
the principal cities of this country would be same as from our factory 
plus respective freight and steamer charges to port of entry. 

28. Under the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill we worked with a loss owing 
to the duty of 15 per cent on raw brierwood levied for the first time 
in the history of the business. The 60 per cent levied on the finished 
article was not sufficient to keep out the foreign-made pipes. The 
importation has steadily and materially decreased. 


ANSWERS BY EHRLICH & KOPF, OF BOSTON, MASS., TO INTERROGATORIES 
PROPOUNDED BY SENATOR LA FOLLETTE, A MINORITY MEMBER OF THE 
CO. MITTEE ON FINANCE, UNITED STATES SENATE. 

1. Brierwood pipes and meerschaum pipes (for smoking purposes). 

2. (a) Raw brier root, (b) raw amber and amberoid, (e) raw meer- 
schaum, (d) various other materials of minor import. 

Do not know. 

4. Consumption very much larger than the quantity sold during 1912 
by the American manufacturers. With existing plants working at full 
N the American manufacturer could supply the entire e ESE 
but we can not competa with foreizn product in spite of the 60 per 
cent duty leyied on the finished article, 

5. About 12 concerns. 

6. Wm. Demuth & Co., New York; Kaufman Bros. & Bondy, New 
York; S. M. Frank & Co.. New York; Manhattan Brier Pipe Co., New. 
York; (ourselves), Ehrlich & Kon Boston, Mass. 

7. For the lowest pua article which we manufacture, about $1.50 

r dozen; for the highest priced article which we manufacture, about 

8 per dozen. 

8. About one-half, 

1 VF Cost of production in our plant figures in percentage about as 

‘ollows : 


Per cent. 
Cont OF ma —— — on ieee about.. 29 
CEE OP ETN A TS deere nese peer a ie ed EN CE al cree ones esa mater ser ay eae 9 OD 
Overhead charges sooo oe ee ee ee . 
Dr GION is . — — tome S o e 1 
10. About one-half. 
11. Sixty 


per cent (in addition to labor cost we have to pay under 
the Me e tariff bill 15 per cent duty on raw brierwood). 

12. Twenty per cent. 

13. Have not sufficient data to answer positively. We sell to all the 
principal cities of this yn eS Item of transportation is a small one. 

14. Cost of transportation from foreign countries to American market 
would increase on wood about 6 per cent and about 2 per cent on 
amber and meerschaum. 

15. Fifteen per cent on brierwood, 60 per cent on labor. 

16. Under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law we made no profit. We 
worked with a loss, ow ine to the duty of 15 per cent on raw brier- 
wood levied for the first time in the history of the business. 

The 60 per cent levied on the finished article was not sufficient to 
keep out the foreign-made pipes. 

The importation on the finished article had steadily and materially 
increased since the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill went into effect. 

We do not ask for an increase above the 60 per cent duty on foreign 

roduct—finished smoking pipes made of brier root or meerschaum— 

Put we do protest against the proposed reduction from 60 to 50 per 

cent on the finished article, and most ariela? demand the removal 

of the entire existing duty of 15 per cent on the raw brierwood and 

iis Bagg ag me ed of $1 per pound—equal to 10 per cent—on amber, 
R K < 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
end of paragraph 395, on page 122, which is as follows: 

895. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the importa- 
tion of all raw or unmanufactured articles not enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this section a duty of 10 per cent ad yalorem, and on 
all articles manufactured, in whole or in part, not provided for in 
this section a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice the wording of this 
paragraph is the same as the present law. The paragraph is 
designed to take care of all articles not enumerated in the sec- 
tion, but I find that unmanufactured articles carry a rate of 
duty in this paragraph of 10 per cent, the same as in the 
present law, while on manufactured articles a reduction has 
been made from 20 per cent to 15 per cent. 
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Of course, if the committee haye decided upon that, well 
and good, but I want to call their attention to what happened 
between the years 1897, when the Dingley law was passed, and 
1909, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was enacted. During that 
12-year period there fell into that particular paragraph in the 
Dingley law some 62 articles that were not known at the time 
of the passage of the Dingley law, in 1897. 

I believe, Mr. President, that it would harm no one; but it 
might be of inestimable value to the future production of 
articles which may hereafter be discovered and used in all 
parts of the world. 

If the Senator having this schedule in charge has taken that 
under consideration, I will say no more; but, in my opinion, it 
will be very much better to have at least the 20 per cent rate 
on the manufactured articles not enumerated. That certainly 
would not be a high rate, and it would only fall upon items 
that we know not of now, but which may in the future be dis- 
covered and which we may want to manufacture in this 
country, and to enable us to manufacture them a duty of at 
least 20 per cent would be required. I ask the Senator, with 
that explanation, if he is not of the opinion that 20 per cent 
would not be too high? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that of course this 
basket clause, covering articles not enumerated, applies to the 
whole bill. t 

Mr. SMOOT. Everything that is not enumerated. 

Mr. HUGHES. Everything that is not enumerated; and it 
does not apply merely to the particular schedule which we haye 
been considering this afternoon and with which I have taken 
some liberties. I should prefer that the Senator would pro- 
pound his query to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator did not think I thought this 
paragraph applied only to this particular schedule. 

Mr. HUGHES. I know that very well, but I wanted other 
Senators to understand it; and I would rather have the Senator 
ask the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The chairman of the Finance Committee heard 
my statement, and I should like to address the question to him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not listening to the remarks of the 
Senator when addressed to the Senator from New Jersey, and 
I really did not catch the purport of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was calling the attention of the Senator from 
New Jersey, as I thought he was in charge of this matter, to 
paragraph 395. This is a paragraph to take care of all unenu- 
merated articles, both unmanufactured and manufactured. The 
present law provides for a duty of 10 per cent on unmanufactured 
articles and a duty of 20 per cent upon manufactured articles 
not enumerated in the bill. I stated to the Senator that during 
the years from 1897, the time of the passage of the Dingley bill, 
to 1909, the year of the passage of the Payne-Aldrich bill, there 
were some 62 articles that came into the commerce of this 
country that were not known at the time of the passage of the 
Dingley bill in 1897. Of course all such articles fell in the par- 
agraph of the present law corresponding to paragraph 395 of 
the pending bill. Many of these items—in fact, I know of quite 
a number of them—were manufactured abroad and could have 
been manufactured in this country, but the 20 per cent duty was 
not sufficient to enable their being made here. 

What I wish to ask the Senator is, if it would not be better, 
in the case of that paragraph, to leave the duty at least 20 per 
cent, so that it will take care of such articles that may come 
into the commerce of the country that are not known to-day? 
Nearly everything is enumerated; and the very next paragraph 
is the similitude paragraph, which takes in everything there is, 
it seems to me, except the articles that may come into com- 
merce that are not known to-day. 1 do not believe 20 per cent 
duty will be too much to take care of such articles, and I there- 
fore ask the Senator if he will not change the 15 per cent to 
20 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the articles that have come 
in heretofore under this paragraph, under all of our tariff acts, 
have been very limited. I find here that in 1897 the total value 
of articles imported under this paragraph amounted to only 
$17,562 and the revenue amounted to only $3,512. In the year 
1906 the amount that came in was only $13,000 and the revenue 
only 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, we are unable to hear the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was stating the fact that the amount of 
imports under this paragraph under the Dingley Act had been 
very, very small. In fact, under all of our revenue laws since 
1894 the imports under this paragraph have been absolutely 
negligible. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that the provi- 
sions of the paragraph are not supposed to prevent any known 
article from coming into this country. That is not the object 
of the paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. 


Mr. SMOOT. If the bill were absolutely perfect, upon its 
passage there would be nothing imported under the paragraph, 
because the other provisions of the bill would cover everything. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course that is obvious, Mr. President. 
That is self-evident and does not require any statement. An 
effort has been made by the tariff makers to enumerate every 
known article, and after several hundred years of experience 
there are very few articles that are not known and enumerated. 
Most of the imports under this section would be of new things, 
of undiscovered things. Then of course we have the next para- 
graph, which is generally spoken of as the similitude paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have referred to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That prescribes a duty for articles of similar 
character to those upon which duties are imposed. We have 
reduced to the minimum the number of things that may come 
in under this paragraph. The Senator says 20 per cent is the 
duty prescribed in the present law. I find that 20 per cent is 
„ that has been prescribed in every act beginning with 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe that is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is true. That is the duty that has 
2 prescribed in the various acts that carried high protective 

uties, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The 20 per cent duty applied to the Wilson 
bill also, I think. à 

Mr. SMOOT. But I wish to say to the Senator that the rate 
in this paragraph is not a protective duty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then why does the Senator want it in- 
creased, if it is not a protective duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator why. Of course we do not 
know what new articles of commerce may be discovered. What 
I did say was that I thought if a 20 per cent duty were pro- 
vided we would have a better chance to take care of such 
articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand by that term that the Senator 
means a better opportunity to protect them. If he does not 
mean that, I do not know what he does mean. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say that a rate of 20 per cent 
would afford very much protection on such articles. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to take much time about this 
matter, Mr. President, I was going to say that under the Ding- 
ley Act and under the Payne-Aldrich Act the rate upon these 
unenumerated manufactured artieles has been placed at 20 per 
cent. In this bill we are radically reducing the rates of those 
acts. I think it is entirely logical, when we come to this para- 
graph, which is a sort of basket paragraph that catches every- 
thing that we do not know anything abeut and are not able to 
designate eo nomine, that we should make some slight reduction. 
I do not think it is a matter of much consequence one way or 
the other. For the last 20 years there have not been any con- 
siderable imports. They are absolutely negligible, and the rev- 
enue is absolutely negligible. I think the rate of 15 per cent 
conforms to and is in harmony with the rates we have prescribed 
in the bill, and I am not disposed to agree to any increase in 
the rate. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to line 12 of paragraph 896, page 123, as follows: 


896. That each and every imported article, not enumerated in this 
section, which is similar, either material, quality, texture, or the use 
to which it may be applied, to any article enumerated in this section as 
chargeable with duty, shall ay the same rate of duty which is levied 
on the enumerated article which it most resembles in any of the par- 
ticulars before mentioned; and if any nonenumerated article Seng 
resembles two or more enumerated articles on which different rates of 
duty are chargeable, there shall be levied on such nonenumerated article 
the same rate of duty as is chargeable on the article which it resembles 

ying the highest rate of duty; and on articles not enumerated, manu- 
8 of two or more materials, the duty shall be assessed at the 
highest rate at which the same would be chargeable if composed wholly 
of the component material thereof of chief value; and the words “ com- 
ponent material of chief value,” wherever used in this section—— 


Mr. LIPPITT. I wish to call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee, and particularly of the Senators who have 
the three or four textile schedules under their charge, to the 
fact that at this point in the bill there is a definition of the words 
“component material of chief value.” At an earlier period of 
the discussion I pointed out the great inconsistencies which ran 
through all the tariff schedules in the use of this phrase, “ com- 
ponent material of chief value,” and other phrases which I 
presume were intended to be synonymous with it. 

- The phrase “ composed in whole or in part” frequently alter- 
nates during sections with this expression, “ component material 


of chief value.” As I have pointed out before, the inference is 
that one means something different from the other; or if both 
mean the same thing, I think it is very important, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding litigation, that the language of those four 
schedules—I am speaking now of the cotton, silk, wool, and flax 
schedules—should be made so that the different parts of each 
may conform one to another. In all there are six different 
phrases in those four schedules that are used to express the 
same idea. 

I wish to call the matter to the attention of the Senators in 
charge of the bill. It has nothing to do with the rates, but it has 
a great deal to do with the amount of litigation that is apt to 
go on under the bill after it becomes a law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that I altogether understand 
the Senator. Does the Senator suggest that we ought to define, 
in this section, the exact meaning of all of those phrases, such 
as “in whole or in part,” as we have defined here the phrase 
“component material of chief value“? 

Mr. LIPPITT. No; that is not what I mean. I mean that in 
the silk schedule, as an illustration, in some places it says 
“an article of which silk is the component material of chief 
value,” and a few lines farther on it will say “an article com- 
posed wholly or in part of silk,” or “ wholly or in chief value of 
silk.” The idea, I presume, is that the words “wholly or in 
chief value 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator see much difference be- 
tween the meaning of that phrase and this phrase? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if there is any difference? 

Mr. SIMMONS. At first blush I do not myself see very much 
difference in the meaning, although there may be a difference. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think it is intended that the terms should 
be synonymous, and should mean the same thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is my impression. 

Mr. LIPPITT. They are undoubtedly intended to mean the 
same thing; but it is manifest that if in one place you use one 
set of words to describe an idea and two or three or four lines 
farther on you use another set of words to describe exactly the 
same idea, a critic coming to examine the bill will naturally 
infer that there is some different meaning; otherwise you would 
not have changed your language. 

I wish to say to the Senator that in the past little variations 
in expressions of that kind have led to an enormous amount of 
litigation. This bill is going to be examined by very expert 
customhouse lawyers on the date of its passage. In fact, it is 
now being examined by them, and whether or not those two 
phrases will mean exactly the same thing after they have been 
exposed to the very technical interpretation of the courts is 
certainly a matter of doubt. 

I am only suggesting this to the Senator as a means of per- 
fecting his bill. Manifestly, if he means the same thing all the 
time, and expresses it in the same language, there can be no 
misinterpretation of it. But if he uses six different expressions 
to convey a single idea there is great probability that there will 
be different interpretations put upon them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have not all our tariff bills, and especially 
the existing law, used these terms repeatedly, all through them, 
as interchangeable and synonymous terms? 

Mr. LIPPITT. No, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Especially the two to which the Senator has 
referred, “in whole or in chief value” and “ component material 
of chief value.” Are not those two terms used very frequently 
in the present law?, 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think they are not. I think there is only 
one expression used in the present cotton schedule, and that is 
“component material of chief value.” I think that expression 
is used all the way through the cotton, wool, and flax schedules, 

When it comes to the silk schedule, which was rewritten in 
its form in the present law, the Payne-Aldrich law, and prob- 
ably written by some different hands or different minds that 
did not have the usual expressions well in mind, in that 
schedule there is used for the first time, I think, as I read over 
it hastily, the expression “ composed wholly or in chief value.” 
In all the previous schedules, if my recollection is correct, the 
words “component material of chief value” are used. Cer- 
tainly they are used for the greater part of the time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, I think 
where we have used the one term or the other we have in almost 
every instance been following out the language of the old law. 
While we have changed rates in this bill, we have conformed 
our language very largely to the present law, except as to rates, 
where there was no change in principle. I think we were wise 
in doing that, because the terms used in our tariff laws, where 
they have involved any ambiguity or uncertainty, have been 
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the subject of construction by the courts and by the appraisers, 
and the meaning of the words has been defined. 

I think the Senator will find that we have not violated the 
rule of uniformity to which he has appealed any more than the 
old law has done so. I think he will find that where we have 
used one phrase instead of the other, we have generally done 
so in pursuance of the form of the old paragraph. 

We are discussing this matter, not in a controversial spirit, 
but both of us with a desire to perfect the bill as best we can. 
I wish to say to the Senator if he will point out any instance 
in which uncertainty and doubt may grow out of the use of any 
improper term as he sees it, we shall be very glad indeed to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was not bringing up the matter for any 
other purpose than for the purpose of haying the bill as perfect 
as possible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not imputed to the Senator anything 
but the very best motives in bringing it up. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will turn to page 78 

Mr. SIMMONS. `I should not care to have the Senator call 
my attention to it now; but if he will examine the provisions 
to which he has reference and call my attention to them, I 
shall be very glad indeed to take up the matter for consideration. 

Mr. LIPPITT, I should like to say to the Senator that this 
is the third time I have called the attention of Senators on the 
other side to this matter, which, to my mind, is a very glaring 
inconsistency and, without meaning any insinuation, a great 
imperfection in the bill. I had hoped there would have been 
some consideration given to it and some change made in it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator spoke to me privately 
about it yesterday, and I think I assured him that if he would 
make a memorandum of the matter and submit it to me I would 
take it up and look into it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. No; I meant by saying the third time” that 
it is the third time I have called the matter to the attention of 
Senators on the other side in public on the floor. I shall be 
glad to submit it to the Senator, however. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands that I would not 
like right here on the floor, without any opportunity to consider 
the matter, to settle a question of that sort. I simply ask that 
he will make a memorandum of it and let me have it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I did not expect the Senator to do so. I was 
only trying to impress it upon his attention. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, does the chairman of the 
committee intend now to proceed to the consideration of the 
income-tax provision? 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the desire of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of this paragraph has 
not yet been completed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is true; we have not yet finished this 
paragraph. 

Mr. PENROSE. Before we leave the tariff schedules I should 
like to call attention for about two minutes to some matters 
I have here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will yield to me, I desire to 
say that before we pass to the income-tax provision I have an 
amendment which I desire to offer to the bill, the proper place 
for which is immediately following the free list. I am prepared 
to do it as soon as the Senator from Pennsylvania has concluded. 
; Mr. SIMMONS. We have not yet quite finished Schedule N, 

believe. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe not. I shall wait until the sched- 
ules are concluded. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then, if I may be permitted, I will intro- 
duce the matter to which I referred when this schedule is 
closed. I thought we had completed it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will conclude the 
reading of paragraph 123. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
us follows: 

Shall be held to mean that component materlal which shall exceed in 
Value any other single component material of the article; and the 
value of each component material shall be determined by the ascer- 
tained value of such material in its condition as found im the article. 
If two or more rates of duty shall be applicable to any imported article, 
it shall pay duty at the highest of such rates. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have on my files a very 
large number of letters sent to me by different people in Penn- 
Sylvania and other parts of the country, showing how the for- 
eign manufacturer is preparing under the pending bill to enter 
the American market just as soon as the bill becomes a law. 
I shall not eumber the Recorp or detain the Senate by produc- 
ing for the consideration of this body or for future reference 
too many of these communications, but I haye here three which 
I should like to haye embodied in the Recorp at this point. 


One is from Donisthorpe & Co. (Ltd.), of Leicester, England, 
and is as follows: 
DonistHorre & Co. (Lrp.), WorsTED, MOHAIR, 
IAun's Wool, MERINO AND COTTON XAnxs, 
` Leicester, May 20, 1913. 
Messrs, SIMONS & STRUVE HOSIERY Co. 

Dear Sins: If you will be interested in Importing yarns when your 
tariffs have been reduced we shall be very pleased indeed to answer 
any inquiry you may intrust us with, or, better still, if you will kindl 
send us a small sample of any particular line which you are using and 
wish to import we shall be pleased to match same and quote our keenest 
prices. We trust to be favored with your esteemed commands in the 
very near future and beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
DonistHonre & Co. (Lrp.), 
A. COLTMAN. 

This is a letter indicating the prospects in front of the hosiery 

people. 
I haye another letter here from Betts & Co., No. 1 Wharf 
Road, City Road, London, describing themselyes on their letter- 
head as “ The largest makers of bottle capsules in the world.” 
It is as follows: 5 
REDUCTION IN TARIFF. 
Berrs & Co. (LTD.), 
London, N., May, 1913. 


Dear Sirs: We have previously quoted on your requirements of bottle 
caps, but up to now have not been successful in obtaining a share of 
your business. 

The bill before Congress provides for_a considerable reduction in 
duty, and for this reason you may be holding up your, orders until the 
new tariff becomes law. lease note, however, that on orders placed 
with us before the new tariff is in force, but shipped after it becomes 
operative, we shall give a rebate in price proportionate to the saving in 


duty. 
There is, accordingly, no reason to delay ordering even for alice 
delivery, and the advantage of ordering forward is that such orders wil 
be proceeded with awaiting shi ping instructions, thus insuring prompt 
shipment when you are in need. If, however, orders are not sent un 
after the new tariff becomes operative, there is likely to be such a 
demand as to make prompt delivery almost impossible. 


N BETTS & Co. (Lrp.), 
J. Porrrx. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to inquire just 
what particular industry these gentlemen were engaged in? 
Mr. PENROSE. Caps for bottles. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thought it was a medicine. 
Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is familiar with the industry. 
The factories are found in New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and all over the eastern part of the country—small, active 
industries producing an article of general use. 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We disagree sometimes as to 
the brand. Some use the caps and others the other kind. 
Mr. PENROSE. Others prefer the cork. [{Laughter.] 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator’s heart and mine 
beat in unison, * 
Mr. PENROSE. Here is another letter from Germany. Dr. 
Heinrich König & Co. write this letter: 
Letpzic-PLacGwitz, July II, 1913. 
LEVYTYPE CO., Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN: We are informed that for the new tariff a considerable 
reduction is under consideration as to the duty for chemieals to be 
imported into your country. 

e therefore take the liberty to draw your special attention to our 
chemical products for engraving purposes as named hereafter : 

Perchloride of iron, cyanide of potassium, asphalt in finest powder, 
collodion, iodine, chromium galts, 

Will you be enough to favor us with your inguiries, stating at 
the same time the quantities you require. We have no doubt that our 
prices will lead to business, and looking forward to your kind and 
avorable reply, we are, gentlemen, 

Yours, truly, 
Dr, HEINR. KÖXIG & Co., 
Gesellschaft mit Beschränkter Haftung. 


I could produce many hundred letters if necessary. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think I can recall without 
a very far reach of memory when a medicine or tonic that is 
used much in this conntry bore a most inordinate tariff. I can 
not now just recall the rate, but the general trend of public 
thought was that it was a grave abuse, and the Democratic 
Party insisted that it should be put upon the free list. I recall 
very well, since the Senator cites Philadelphia—I think it was 
about 18 years ago—what a how! went up from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, particularly from the city of Philadel- 
phia and from a great firm of manufacturing chemists, that if 
this article was put on the free list it would be ruination. 

Mr. PENROSE. To what article does the Senator refer? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The article was quinine. I 
think it was sold for about $5 an ounce. I am corrected. I am 
told that it was sold for $4.84 an ounce. It was put upon the 
free list. We were told that the people in the low latitudes 
would shake themselves to death with fever and ague because 
we would have no quinine to counteract it if we put that article 
on the free list. But, notwithstanding that claim, it was put on 
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the free list and it is now sold for about 45 cents an ounce in- 
stead of $4.84 an ounce. 

How well I remember the calamity howl of that day. It was 
a fact that if you had occasion to buy quinine you could go into 
a drug store and all you could get for half a dollar you could 
put inside of a lady’s watchcase and put the crystal down with- 
out harming the crystal or the article put beneath it. But we 
put it on the free list and now it will almost take a nail keg to 
contain the quinine you can get for half a dollar. [Laughter.] 
That is, I know, a slight exaggeration. 

What I desire to say is that the industry of the manufacture 
of quinine in Philadelphia has prospered beyond compare and 
that the firm of druggists in Philadelphia, Powers, Weight- 
man & Co., who said that they were going to be driven out of 
existence, to-day have multiplied their concern and have made 
most fabulous wealth, and the people at the same time have that 
commodity correspondingly cheaper. 

So I think when our friend from Pennsylvania tells these 
stories of what is to come we can simply cite the question of free 
quinine out of the desolation and ruin and sadness pictured for 
the general industries that we have had. 

Since the Senator has been so much inclined to read I believe 
I will do a little reading. Some one said the other day when 
the Senator and I got into a little controversy that it seemed 
like a frame up. It does seem a little like a frame up. I want 
to say that I happened to pick up the New York Tribune of 
to-day, and rather than cut it out and mutilate the paper, since 
it came from the Secretary's office, I copied it. As I said before 
it is on our file. On August 26 the New York Tribune says: 

Fall River Iron Works plant employing five to seven thousand hands 
goes into operation to-day after a shutdown of 15 weeks, 

I trust the Senator from Pennsylvania will listen. Of course 
this comes from the Commonwealth of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. I also read from the Tribune of to- 
day showing that there was no need of protection of the great 
iron industry of Pennsylvania, which has been fattened and 
favored so liberally in years past. I quote also from the 
Tribune, showing no need of protection here: 

Forty-five cars leave Bethlehem, Pa., to-day with an iron mill costing 
82.800.000. made by the Pollock Co.. of Youngstown, Pa. This is a 
modern 500-ton blast furnace complete. It will be erected at New- 
castle, New South Wales, Australia. 

We have been told right along that we needed this tariff in 
order to compete with foreign countries, and here we see that 
the sales go right along. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jexgey. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to ask the Senator did I understand 
him to refer to the Fall River Iron Works? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. This is the quotation: 

The Fall River Iron Works’ plant, employing five to seven thousand 
hands, goes into operation to-day after a shutdown of 15 weeks. 

Lest the Senator may doubt it, I will let a page go and get 
the Tribune of to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. It was not that. I wanted to ask the Senator 
if he referred to that as an indication that the iron trade is 
improving. ‘ 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They manufacture textiles 
as well, do they not? 

Mr. LODGE. They do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not care whether—— 

Mr. LODGE. They manufacture nothing but textiles. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. All right; I read what it 
said. I suppose it assumed that everybody knew. I am not 
so well versed in Massachusetts, but I do not care whether it 
was the iron industry or the textile industry; I only quote it to 
show that with all the stories of woe and misery and general 
prostration of industries, the facts do not warrant them. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is now telling us of the 
letters he has and the half dozen he wants to read. I have one 
here that I bave held for a day or two, and I want to present 


it now. It says. 
FALLS, PA., August 6, 1913. 
Senator MARTINE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dzar Sin: I read with interest your— 


The first paragraph amounts to nothing, but I will read it all 

I read with interest your discussion yesterday with Senator PENROSE 
regarding business conditions in Pennsylvania, and am surprised that 
our Senator should deliberately attempt to depress and ruin the busi- 
ness of his own State. 

I have traveled Pennsylvania for 10 years and have never had the 
business I have had this spring season, and the last two weeks were 
the biggest of any two of the year. Other salesmen report the same, 
and the universal report of the merchants is the heaviest they have 
ever had, and that it is keeping up right now in the usual dull season. 


I have heard of no “shutdowns” or rumored “shutdowns,” but, on 
the contrary, that help is scarce and impossible to get. 

In 1908, when the panic was on, we were told not to discuss hard 
times, not to talk the poor conditions of one town in another; but now 
when all is going along better than eyer, the business world is disgusted 
with the calamity howlers in Washington. 

This town of New Castle, Pa., where I am at this writing, a steel and 
tin-plate town, was never more prosperous than now, 

Yours, respectfully, 5 
Lewis Evirrs. 

My friend said there was no name to the one I had here the 
other day, but this one is signed Lewis Evitts and it is from 
New Castle, Pa. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am glad this communication is signed. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is better than yours was 
on Spreckels the other day. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not acquainted with the gentleman 
who has signed it, but I will investigate his character and 
standing and advise the Senator as to how much credit should 
be given to his communication. 2 

I may state, however, in this connection that New Castle, in 
Lawrence County, is on the extreme western border of Penn- 
sylvania. I do not pretend to say that this tariff legislation has 
seriously affected that section of the country yet. 

The result of the agitation is most seriously and certainly 
definitely felt in the textile industries and in many of the metal 
industries in the eastern seaboard section of Pennsylvania and 
of the United States. I have already said that when you are 
talking about a territory some 400 miles in extent it seems 
hardly fair to quote a witness who is 400 miles from the point 
affected. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I realize 

Mr. PENROSE. How far this gentleman is an authority I 
do not know, but I will try to find out. It may be that the 
result of my investigation will indicate that the Senator would 
have been better off with an anonymous communication. He 
may find a Democrat hunting a post office. 

Mr. MARTIND of New Jersey. I do not know whether there 
is a Democrat hunting a post office in Pennsylvania. That has 
not been the case in its past history under the good partisan 
management of the Senator. Owing to the great influence of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, entirely commensurate. with 
the magnificent area of his State, I still feel that the boundless 
world is his; but I want to know how he explains the Fall 
River business, how he can explain the way these iron mills 
are sending out machines, and all that amidst this picture of 
gloom and general prostration. 

Mr. LIPPITT. When the Senator from New Jersey refers to 
the concern in Fall River, does he mean to emphasize the fact 
that it has been stopped for 15 weeks, or does he mean to em- 
phasize the fact that it may start up for awhile? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I simply said that which the 
New York Tribune states. Oh, heavens, how you rolled the 
words, “the New York Tribune,” as a sweet morsel under your 
tongue years ago. I have only been stating what the New 
York Tribune says, but for fear that the authority may not be 
just what the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrr] want, here is 
another sort of an adjunct to the Republican Party for a great 
many years, the New York Times. I send it to the desk and 
ask the Secretary to read the portion I have marked. It is on 
the effect of the tariff revision on the business outlook. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have had this matter for 
some time, and I would not have inflicted it on the Senate, but 
I declare I can not help it; it is too good since the Senator from 
Pennsylvania moved out with fresh evidences of prostration, 
degradation, misery, and woe. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the article, and was inter- 
rupted by— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
if he will not consent to have the balance of the article printed 
in the Recoxrp without reading? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. If it is the pleasure of tha 
Senate, I am quite willing to do so. I have no desire to take 
up the time of the Senate. I realize as much as the Senator 
from North Carolina the necessity of moving on, but I did feel 
that there should be some antidote furnished for the poison 
used by our friend the Senator from Pennsylvania in holding 
up a picture of holy horror. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FACTS OF THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


Some think that Congress has done its best to kill prosperity and 
some think Congress has done its worst, which may be another way 
of saying the same thing. What those of the differing ways of thinking 
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ought to consider is not their differences of opinion, but the facts in 
the case, And the fact is that all records are broken for the facts of 
trade under such conditions as those now existing re: lation. 
We published yesterday a Chicago dispatch, quoting leading men of 
business and such bankers as Mr. Forgan, to the effect that business is 
and improying, regardless of the money market and what Congress 
š doing or not ee We published also the testimony of a repre- 
sentative of Claflin €o. to the effect that there is no complaint of 
the buying for the fail season. It is the buyers’ business to know what 
the quality of the selling will be. Goods are scarce, and buyers must 
take them while they can get them, because later on there will be greater 
scarcity, ange pes is such activity in production as will cause 
wage earners to rejoice. 
There was published on Monday the officlal statement of the goods 
piled up in warehouses awaiting release under the new rates 
of aut There are $106,000,000 w: , and calam 
think tbat spells pro: tion of manufacture. 
resent moment. Lookin 
of manufacture are not accumula 


cold storage spore? fe Those materials are imported to be 
to for sale, and the larger the quantity the lar, r the demand 
for labor and the stronger the testimony to Im ers’ belief that 


ages, pr 
ical product is priced $1.12), or cheaper by 174 cents. 
— Worsted r b; uneti 


here weak domestic 
produces are make exculpa- 
ory explanation of their embarrassment. But that is not the general 
temper. Our efficient producers ars goag to take 7 
ing 1 they succumb to the stress of meeting the orien roduce on 
thelr own For here are the words of 8 Liam 


This is a survey 
When the survey i 
The Wall Street farmers are bew 


seem even better. 
the crops, but the nearer the 
t to the fields the better t gomme: For example, the 

tal & Commercial Bank has just made a crop exami- 
nation for Itself, and finds 9,000,000 bushels more of growin wheat 
than last year, a bumper crop, in fact, with 30,000,000 of last year’s 
yield in elevators. There are over and above the domestic need 
170,000,000 bushels, and for the second consecutive year the United 


States es a hea exporter of wheat.” Only recent damage has 
prevented the growi 3 from being a record. As it the 
respect is for . 000 bushels, against a 10-year 883 of 
2.67 000,000. To this must be added old corn to a total of 400,000,000 


bushels above last year's reserves in supply at this time. It is possible 
that a larger gan of corn might be a disguised blessing. Of hay 
there promises to be a billion dollars’ worth, and hay is as impor 


tant as 
hens in the farmers’ 8 The bank thinks there will be a million 


farmer outshrieks the manufacturer ruined by the wicked 
reformers. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I listened to the speech of the 
Senator from New Jersey and the wonderful story he told about 
quinine with a good deal of pleasure. After he made that state- 
ment I ran back over the tariff acts to find out when quinine 
was put upon the dutiable list. I understood the Senator to 
say that it was done about 18 years ago. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think 18 or 20 years ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I find that in the act of March 3, 1883, it was 
on the free list. I find that in the act of October 1, 1890, it 
was on the free list. I find that in the act of 1904 it was on the 
free list and in every act since that date. So I suppose the 
Senator must have been mistaken and he only imagined that he 
heard that cry. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; the Senator will not deny 
that quinine was dutiabie. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is hardly a child in the South who 
does not know that about 1888 or 1889, somewhere along there, 
quinine, which was on the dutiable list. was placed on the free 
list. When that was done Powers, Weightman & Co. and all 
the other great manufacturers of quinine swore that you would 
ruin the entire quinine industry in the United States. Notwith- 
standing that, it was put on the free list, and it was put on the 
free list by a bill introduced by McKenzie, of Kentucky, who 
was known for that reason as Quinine McKenzie, Prior to that 


time the price was $4.84 an ounce, and some time after that it 
went down to eighty-odd cents an ounce. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And now it is 45 cents an 
ounce. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not take the word of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi nor of the Senator from New Jersey, nor do I want 
them to take my word. Here is the act of March 3, 1883, and it 
is a the free list, paragraph 2503, and here is the sulphate of 
quinine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may have gotten 1883 mixed up with 
1888; but I remember—— 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I am frank to say that I 
remember the circumstance very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the Senator to say that it was 
on the free list in 1833. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not make any such statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought he did say 1833 and followed it 
down and substantially denied that it had ever been taxed, 
that it always had been on the free list, as I understood him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator says that I said 
that quinine was free under the act of 1833. There was no 
such act in 1833. I never mentioned any such act. I men- 
tioned the fact that the act of March 3, 1883 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah! 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I mentioned the act of October 1, 1890, 
and stated that it had been free in every act since, and I know 
that I am right. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator from Utah, I 
think, will not deny the fact that quinine was dutiable at a 
time about 18 or 20 years ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have gone back to 1883 and it has been free 
ever since that. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will not attempt to fix the 
date, but I recail the circumstance very well. The Senator 
from Mississippi referred to McKenzie. I remember very well 
haying read that they called him “Quinine Jim” for years and 
years on account of his fight for free quinine. Whether it oc- 
curred just 18 or 20 years ago or 16 years ago I do not care, 
the facts are the same that the same picture of disaster was 
held up then that is held up now. I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] will remember the fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope we may now proceed with the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I did not rise with any intent 
of engaging in the quinine controversy. Quinine has been on 
the free list ever since I can remember 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
pardon me just a moment 

Mr. LODGE. Ever since I can remember—I was going to 
finish the sentence—anything about tariff laws. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator can certainly remember as 
far back as 1883. 

Mr. LODGE. That was the first tariff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was the Senator in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at that time? 

5 No; I entered the House of Representatives 
2 WILLIAMS. It was shortly before you entered the 
use, 

Mr. LODGE. I know about the tariff of 1883, because it was 
a Senate tariff that was substituted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from New Jersey made a 
mistake in his dates, that is all. 

Mr. LODGE. For 30 years and more it has been on the free 
list in the tariff law. I do not remember how long, and I 
think it is better to look at the statutes than to trust to 
memory. 

The Fall River Iron Works, which is a very large establish- 
ment, operating under a charter nearly a hundred years old, 
were shut down for 15 weeks, which was a very serious blow to 
Fall River at the time. It was the public understanding—I 
haye not made inquiry about it—that they were shut down on 
account of uncertainty in the outlook in the cotton industry 
owing to pending legislation and unwillingness to accumulate 
a great stock of goods. I had no idea it would remain con- 
tinuously shut down, but a shutdown of 15 weeks of that 
great mill is a very serious thing to Fall River no matter for 
what purpose it was done. 

Mr. President, I want to ask, before we leave the tariff por- 
tion of this bill, that I may have printed some letters which 
I meant to have printed yesterday when we were on the free 
list, but we took it up rather unexpectedly, and I omitted to 
ask then that they be printed. One is a brief letter in regard 
to the placing of blankets on the free list in paragraph 4273; 
another is in regard to tacks; and another relates to the 
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placing of sewing machines on the free list, which will do no 
harm to the great Singer organization, but will be severe upon 
all the independent companies. I shall not, however, offer 
amendments, because I know it is entirely useless and only 
takes the time of the Senate in needless yotes; but I ask that 
these three statements be published in connection with my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


Boston, July 23, 1913. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: As manufacturers and selling agents for blanket mills, we 
wish to protest against the follow ins item going on the free list, Cal- 
endar 62, H. R. 8821 (p. 130. No. 4274): 

“ Blankets composed wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at less 
than 40 cents Pp pound.” 

This item, if placed on the free list, will do a great deal of harm, 
both to the manufacturer and mill employees. 


The 1 renson of objection is that we pay 60 to 100 per cent 
— 9 5 yoe ere than is paid in Great Britain, as the following table 
will show: 


Average full-time carnings 55.6 hours. 


waco 


peeeenneS 
28888888 


8 are quoted from the report of-the Tarif! Board, volume 
, page 280. 

Now, if blankets, as quoted on page 130, No. 4274, should come in 
on the free list and we pay 60 to 100 per cent more for our labor 
than does Great Britain, as far as we can see, it would mean, if the 
manufacturer wants to retain his trade, that he would have to reduce 
the wages of his employees, and we would strongly urge upon your 
honorable body the crossing off of item No. 4274, on page 130, as 
blankets on Schedule I, page 82, which are cotton blankets, and 
Schedule K, page 88, which are wool blankets, rated at 25 per cent 
ad yalorem, covers all kinds of blankets, and we trust you will use 
your influence against this item, 8 

“ Blankets composed wholly or in chief value of wool, valued at less 
than 40 cents per pound.” 


Yours, very truly, Tomas KELLY & Co. 


— 


FAIRITAVEN, MASS., December 28, 1912. 
Hor. HEXRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: At a recent conference of the manufacturers of tacks and small 
nails relating to the pts sed new tariff bill it was shown that any 
further reduction of the duty on this class of ce would result in 

great hardship to the manufacturers of this country, and in all 
probability in the importation of foreign goods to an extéeht which 
would put ae of those exclusively engaged in that line out of busi- 
ness, or compel a reduction in wages, which does not seem desirable, 
feasible, or even possible. 

It became evident that even in the tariff bill of 1909 an unjust dis- 
crimination was made against this class of products, and we were only 
saved from foreign importations under the existing duty use of 
the extremely low peice which have prevailed until very recently in the 
cost of raw material in this country and the almost destructive com- 
petition which has existed in our home trade. 

We therefore appeal to your sense of justice and your known desire 
to be of service to your constituents in all proper ways to give us the 
benefit of such assistance as we feel sure you can render 
proper consideration being given to this class of product by those con- 
cerned in the reyision of the tariff which is now being undertaken and 
upon which hearings will be held before the Ways and Means Committee 
on the 10th proximo, 

Briefly stated, the facts as they apply to our industry are as follows: 

In the revision of 1909, notwithstanding the protests of all the manu- 
facturers engaged in producing this class of goods, the duty upon them 


ver, 


was reduced one-half, or from 13 cents per pound to five-eighths cent 
p pound on the smaller sizes, and from 13 cents per und on the 
arger sizes to three-fourths cent per pound, while on the plate and 


sheets from which tacks and small nails are made, the duty of one- 
half cent per pound was retained (sec. 125, Schedule C), thus 
leaving only from one-eighth cent to one-fourth cent as protection to 
labor on the manufactured tacks, which is approximately 60 per cent 
of the material cost—the protection to labor being, therefore, only 11 per 
cent of the average labor cost, while the raw material is protected 
to 27 per cent of its total cost. 

Surely this shows unjust discrimination, and it is farther shown in 
the existing tariff by the duty which is carried on other manufactured 
articles involying a much smaller reentage of labor; such, for ex- 
ample, as rivets (sec 165, Schedule -C), which are given a pro- 
tection of 13 cents per pound, or 52.7 per cent of the labor cost, while 
the rivet rods, from which these rivets are made, are protected only 
to the extent of three-tenths cent per und. z 

Iron and steel wood screws, in section 167, Schedule C, are given 
a protection of frcm 8 cents to 12 cents per pound on the lengths 
which correspond to the lengths in which tacks nre made—an average 
of 10 cents per pound protection on these sizes of iron and steel wood 
serews, The screw wire rods from which the screws are made pay 
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a duty of only three-tenths cent per pound under the provisions of sec- 

tion 133 of Schedule C, thus giving a protection of $9.67 per 100 

— 5 = the labor making steel wood screws, or approximately 37 
cent. 

These comparisons are made not for the purpose of trying to show 
that the other products referred to are unduly protected, but as a basis 
for un r ea as to why the tack manufacturer should be the “ goat.” 

What the present views of the Ways and Means Committee may be 
in this connection we, of course, can not say, but assuming that the 
bill which passed the House of Representatives on January 29, 1912 
(H. R. 1 2), represents its views, a still further injustice would be 
done to the tack-making Industry, as that act placed tacks upon the 
free list, while a duty of 15 per cent ad yalorem is retained upon the 
raw material from which tacks are made. 

Consular report issued by the Bureau of Manufactures, under date 
of June 19, 1912, gives the price of fine sheets In Germany on January 
1, 1912, as from $33.32 to $34.51. Allowing the American differentials 
for sheets of heavier gage—sheets gaging. from 17 to 21 which are 
used in tack making—would make the price for such sheets $29.32, as 
against the lowest price quoted in this country for the last 10 years, at 
least, of $31. With tacks upon the free list the German tack manufac- 
turer, buying his raw material at a price lower than it has been sold in 
this country under the severest competition, and with labor at little more 
than one-half the cost in this country, would onig have the freight 
against him—approximately 10 cents per cubic foot from Antwerp to 
New York—or not to exceed $2.75 per ton c. i. f.; while the American 
manufacturer will have, in trying to import his raw material, a duty 
of 15 pA cent ad valorem W $4.65), the importer's 

rofit—if only 5 per cent—of $1.55, the freight and insurance of 
2.75, making a new handicap of $6.20 per ton, even if it were pos- 
sible for a small tack manufacturer in this country to keep himself 
ogg 5 with this long-distance material, which could only be done 
in the event of importers carrying a stock in this country to meet 
his requirements, in which event, of course, the allowance made for 
the importer’s profit would have to be largely increased; and the fact 
that such stocks would be carried in this country is so improbable 
that it is not worthy of consideration. 

The German tack manufacturer would, therefore, bave an advantage 
over the American manufacturer of $6.20, plus the difference in labor, 
which, assuming the German labor to be 00 per cent of the American 
labor cost, would give the American tack manufacturer a further 
handicap of at least $12 per ton, or a total of $18.20 per ton—equal to 
18 per cent—in the presence of which he could not continue to exist. 

What is true of Germany is true of France and Belgium likewise, 
particularly the latter. 

Tack plates and sheets are now being made in Canada, where again 
we are confronted with cheaper labor, and it is certain that the Amer- 
ican market will receive the surplus products of the Canadian tack 
manufacturers in the event of tacks being placed on the free list unless 
the market is occupied with other 6 while the American 
manufacturers can not indulge in repr s owing to the heavy Cana- 
dian duty. y 

In view of these facts, are we not entitled to better consideration, 
and will you not render us such assistance as you can in seeing that 
our business parce it? 

Respectfully, yours, 
sil Attas Tack Co. 


Wu. F. DONOVAN, President. 


The honorable the SENATE Com MITTEE ON FINANCE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Referring to paragraph 197, Schedule C, Payne-Aldrich tariff, House 
of Hepresentatives the Underwood bill, No. 3321), Schedule C, para- 
graph 167, and free list, paragraph 451, now pending in the Senate: 
SEWING MACHINES, 


We would respectfully invite the attention of the committee to the 
following facts relating to sewing machines as an industry, the tariff 
rate and classification under the present law, and the proposed removal 
of duties and reclassification under the Underwood biil. 

THE INDUSTRY, 


Following the invention of the sewing machine and for years there- 

after, while 1 ing the protection of basic patents and the natural 
rowing deman For a mechanical device which revolutionized so impor- 

fant a department of industrial and domestic life, the manufacture and 
marketing of pawing machines was admittedly a profitable business. 
This favorable condition was in a measure continued by tariff duties 
upon imports based upon the difference in the scale of wages paid b 
10 manufacturers and that paid in this country. It was continued, 
too, by the fact that most foreign-made machines were for a time but 
crude imitations of American machines and by the further fact that the 
names of the first American inventors conferred prestige on the Amerl- 
can machine in all foreign markets. 

This is all ancient history, for the relation of which we your 
indulgence, but it is necessary for you to understand the basis for the 
wide misunderstanding of and misinformation regarding the industry. 
The popular belief that the business is vastly profitabic, that American 
manufacturers are selling American-made machines in Europe cheaper 
than in America, or that American makers have any considerable trade 
in Europe is a legacy from a former generation. 

The product of 7 sewing-machine manufactories, especially 
those of Germany, in quality of material used, efficiency in skilled work- 
manship and finish is now equal to our own. Great Britain excepted, 
the markets of Europe are 15 closed to us by tariff duties as 
high or higher than those of the United States under the ariel law, 
while the foreign manufacturer has a labor cost not more than 55 per 
cent of the cost of American manufacturers. Over an imaginary line 
on the north, Canada, with a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem, practi- 
cally holds that market for her own capital and labor. By reason of 
low duties and our early entrance into that market, South 
America affords us a somewhat limited foreign trade, but even in that 
field the product of the cheaper labor in German factories is, in compe- 
tition with us, gradually decreasing the demand for American machines. 

With the markets so nearly restricted to the confines of the United 
States, with constantly increasing cost of material, selling expense, and 
wage scale for labor, with competition in the home market forcing a 
lower selling price to consumers, which latter has reached a level quite 
inconsistent with reasonable profits, with substantially all patent pro- 
tection eliminated and tariff duties already reduced one-third by the 
Payne-Aldrich law, we can not view the proposal of the Underwood Dill 
to throw our home market, to which the home manufacturer is fairly 
entitled, open to the world without the gravest concern for the safety 
of our investment and the welfare of our operatives. 
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CLASSIFICATION, 


We ask your attention to paragraph 197, Schedule C, of the present 
law, where sewing machines are classed with machine tools, printing 
presses, and other items bearing a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. We 
are of the opinion that every item named in that rate of duty in the 
above paragraph enjoys some degree of protection from patents, except 
the sewing machine made for domestic use. The first two items named 
above are placed upon the dutiable list (par. 167, Schedule C, in the 
Underwood bill), while sewing machines are placed upon the free list 
(par. 451). Why do not sewing machines need the same degree of 
protection? Whatever value there may be in a “dumping clause 
against a producing country, where lower costs of production prevail 
than in the country whose market is sought, is it entirely fair to de- 
prive 175 one item which needs it most of whatever advantage might 
accrue 

It is said that sewing machines afford no 21800 1 revenue under 
the present law at 30 per cent ad valorem (521.000 in 1912). That 
revenue surely can not be increased under the Underwood bill, but it 
might be if the duty were not prohibitive and sewing machines restored 
to the dutiable list, 


RECIPROCAL BASIS. 


Speaking pay for our own company (though we belleve we express 
the views of all our home competitors in the industry with one excep- 
tion), we submit to your honorable committee that we can not see any 
other than disastrous consequences to both ourselves and our employees 
if the propopea bill, unchanged, becomes a law. We wish not to seem 
unreasonable nor unmindful of the sense of obligation resting upon the 
majority in Congress to correct tariff abuses wherever found and to 
make n fair and satisfactory revision of the law, but we believe justice 
can only done our industry and the views of low-tariff advocates 
reconciled by reciprocal adjustments with producing countries. We be- 
lieve it worth your consideration to reflect that the world production 
of sewing machines has attained a balance in quality and workmanship 
that makes less difficult the abolishment of tariff advantage, and the 
United States might afford to make the first overtures for its recipro- 
cal abolition without destroying our home indust as a preliminary 
step. Free trade could only be fair or even tolerable with the freedom 
going as well as coming. This, we think, everyone must concede. 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANIES. 


The Singer Sewing Machine Co., as all know and agree, is the domi- 
nating force in the industry. It is thought to control at least 50 17 
cent of the American trade and a much larger propor of the foreign 
trade. Aside from its factory In the United States it has even large 
ones in Scotland, Germany, Russia, and Canada. Its foreign workmen 
and operatives constitute perhaps 75 per cent or greater of its mechani- 
cal force. It is for this reason that for all import or tariff purposes 
the company is practically regarded as a foreign company, tt manu- 
factures special machines for a great variety of uses by power as well 
as machines for domestic or family use. It is not, therefore, concerned, 
so far as we know, about tariffs by this or any other country, It is 
everywhere behind the tariff wall and secure, 

} INDEPENDENT COMPANIES, . 

There are seven independent companies, so called, manufacturing 
sewing machines in the United States, as follows: 

National Sewing Machine Co., Belvidere, III.; capital, $1,050,000. 
Incorporated under the laws of Illinois. % 

Free Sewing Machine Co.. Chicago, III.; capital, $832,000. Incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois. 

Foley & Williams Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III.; capital, $500,000. 
Incorporated under the laws of IIlinols. 

New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass.; capital, $3,000,000. 
Incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts. 

Davis Sewing Machine Co,, Dayton, Ohio; capital, $1,200,000. In- 
corporated under the laws of Ohio. 

tandard Sewing Machine Co.. Cleveland, Ohio; capital, $869,000. 
Incorporated under the laws of Ohio. 

White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio; capital, $1,098,040. 
Incorporated under the laws of Ohio. 

These companies manufacture and market machines of a variety 
of grades and types, but their product is almost exclusively designed 
for domestic or family use. They are “ independent" in the sense that 
they are all competitors one with the other, and also“ independent of 
and In no manner connected with the Singer Co. The combined capital 
of these companies is approximately $8,500,000. The roduce about 
650.000 machines per annum. They employ about gobo operatives. 
Skilled labor is paid from $3.50 to $5 per day and unskilled labor 
from $1.75 to $2.50 per day. It is estimated that between 75 and 80 
per cent of the cost of manufacture is labor cost. So far as our 
company is concerned, and we believe it may also be said of the six 
other independent companies, our books and any technical informa- 
tion of which we are possessed will be freely at the service of the 
committee, and we tender our assistance and cooperation as far as 
it may be desired by your committee for the pd ge of arriving 
ultimately at a just and satisfactory adjustment of the tariff question 
as affec ng our Industry; and we ask that sewing machines be re- 
stored to the dutiable list in the Underwood bill, that a rate of duty be 
placed upon imports that will give some adequate protection against 
producing countries who have imposed prohibitive duties against us; 
also that this be done with or without a provisions for reciprocal 

uality rates with producing countries, as the wisdom of the com- 
mittee may determi 

Respectfully, 


85 Tun New Home SEWING MACHINE Co., 
By JAMES M. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, when the metal schedule was 
under consideration I asked to have paragraph 143, relating to 
umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, passed over. I did 
not persist in that request, and I believe the paragraph has 
been agreed to; but I desire, before we leave the dutiable part 
of this bill, in about three minutes, if the committee will permit 
me, to explain the unequal way in which this bill operates 
on umbrellas, merely as an illustration. Paragraph 143 pro- 
vides : 

Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed in chief value 


of iron, steel, or other metal, in frames or otherwise, and tubes for 
umbrellas, wholly or partially finished, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


A considerable reduction from the Payne rate. 


The articles referred to in that paragraph, Mr. President, are 
the thin metal tubes and wires of an umbrella. To show how 
little the consumer will be benefited by the proposed reduction, 
I will state that those articles are furnished to the trade 
which assembles the umbrellas into the final covered form in 
which they reach the consumer, according to my recollection—I 
have not the figures here—anywhere from 4, 5, 6, 10, or 11 
cents for the whole umbrella. Therefore these tubes and wires 
of delicate workmanship entering into the cost of the umbrella 
of ordinary use, which retails for $1, $1.50, or $2, are furnished 
at from 5 to 10 cents. 

There are about six small concerns—moderate-sized con- 
cerns—making these articles, scattered through Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. They have had a hard time getting along. 
Some of them have been embarrassed financially and have got 
into the hands of receivers, The last information I had from 
them, about a month ago, was that they were working about 
half time. It is a story that will fall on callous ears, I sup- 
pose; but this particular article is made in Japan, and it will 
be absolutely impossible for the American manufacturers, at the 
American rate of wages, to stand up very long against the 
Japanese importation at that rate of duty. So much for the 
first article entering into an umbrella. 

Then we come to paragraph 326, on “‘ woven fabrics, in the 
piece or otherwise, of which silk is the component material of 
chief value,“ and so on, 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

That is a considerable duty levied on the silk, which is largely 
the principal element in the cost of an umbrella, for it is the 
cover of an umbrella. The frames are made in the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania and in New Jersey, as I have said. The silk 
is made in all the Eastern States, but notably in Pennsylvania 
and in New Jersey. Then, in other sections the actual umbrella 
is manufactured, which consists very largely in the assembling 
of the various parts of the umbrella, putting in the wire rods, 
and then covering the frame with the silk.. 

Now, see where the final manufacture is left under the de- 
vious course of these preliminaries in this bill. A correspondent 
says: 

The main thought apparent in its construction is the lightening of 
the duties upon the raw materials essential to American industries 
without any lowering of the tariff upon the manufactured product com- 
mensurate with the proposed relief of the imported raw materials. In 
the exceptional case of the industry we represent, ay what seems to us 
has been an oversight, this policy has been departed from, with the 
inevitable result—if the bill becomes operative—of a serious crippling 
if not total destruction of an important branch of industry representing 
millions of invested capital and active business and employing thou- 
sands of operatives. 

The concern to which I now refer is located in Lancaster, Pa.: 


The work of our factories is the assembling of the parts, i. e., buying 
the parts made by others, putting them together, and placing them on 
the market. Heretofore the duty on manufactured umbrellas and para- 
sols has never been less than the duty on the component parts. From 
this -historic fact, and because its continuance seemed to be entirely in 
line with the main purposes of the proposed new tariff system, no brief 
was filed nor appearance made on our behalf before the Ways and 
Means Committee. x 

As the bill stands (comparing Schedule N, par. 394, p 97. with 
Schedule L, par. 326, p. 79) the duty on silk cloth and silk 
mixed cioth—the costliest component of our manufacture—is fixed 
at 45 per cent, while the duty on the manufactured article into which 
these enter is only 35 per cent—10 per cent less. The situation places 
the American manufacturer and workman entirely at the mercy of for- 
eign competition, and permits the importation of the finished product 
at a lower rate of duty than the raw materials separate. 

There is absolutely free and keen competion in the umbrella and 

arasol industry, and while it can doubtless meet foreign competition 
ff the duty on the finished product is at least as great as the maximum 
of the parts, yet we can not survive with a duty of 45 per cent on silk 
cloth and only 35 per cent on the finished product. 


Thus, Mr. President, a cheeseparing policy is adopted on um- 
brella frames, which will undoubtedly destroy six or eight mod- 
erate sized plants, and at the other end of the line by the fail- 
ure to provide for adequate reductions on the silk the manu- 
facturers of the finished umbrella or the parasol are likely to be 
unable to compete with the foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to offer 4n amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands this para- 
graph was passed over at the request of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], made in behalf of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose]. The Chair desires to inquire whether the para- 
graph can now be taken up and disposed of? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my understanding was that 
we adopted that paragraph. I understood the Senator from 
Pennsylvania agreed that it might be disposed of. 

Mr. PENROSE. I withdrew my request, and simply brought 
the matter up before we proceeded to other parts of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is my understanding. Then, I ask 
that that paragraph be acted on now. 

Mr. PENROSE. I think it has been acted on. 
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Mr. THOMAS. No; it has not. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well; let it be acted on now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought it had been acted on, but the 
presiding oflicer says otherwise. I should like to have it acted 
on now. 

The SECRETARY. Page 96, paragraph 396—— 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. SMOOT. That is not the paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The paragraph is 143. 

Mr. LODGE. The umbrella and parasol paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS. Schedule C, paragraph 143. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 326 went over at the 
request of the Senator from Utah for the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been read in connection 
with paragraph 143, which will now be read. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I asked that paragraph 
826 go over, and said that I myself intended to offer an amend- 
ment to it. That is the broad silk paragraph, but paragraph 
143 relates to umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers. I re- 
quested that that be passed over on account of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania desiring to speak upon it; and, subsequently, I 
withdrew that reauest. 

Mr. LODGE. ‘That paragraph has now been disposed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is paragraph 143 on which I ask action 
now. ` 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It has been read; there are no 
amendments to it. ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, to be 
inserted in the bill immediately following paragraph 659. 

The SECRETARY. On page 164, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert the following—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa if this is an amendment to the amendment pro- 
posed by his colleague [Mr. KENYON]? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But, nevertheless, it is an amend- 
ment proposed to follow paragraph 659. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the amendment proposed by my colleague 
pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been referred to the com- 
mittee. The Chair only made the statement in order that the 
record might be kept clear. 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is another amendment to follow the last 
paragraph of the free list. I do not care whether it takes its 
place after the amendment proposed by my colleague or before 
it. ‘That is entirely immaterial, because the two amendments do 
not cover the same subject at all. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secietary will prepare the rec- 
ord so that there wili be no question about it. The amendment 
will be stated. 

The Seceerary. On page 164, after line 5, it is proposed to in- 
sert a new paragraph, as follows: 


It ghali be unlawful from and after January 1, 1914, for any common 
earrier to charge, collect, or receive a higher rate for the transportation 
of aay oe the articles or commodities hereinbefore mentioned, or of sub- 
y similar articles and commodities exe Sees grown, pro- 

over same line in the 

charges, collects, or receives for the - 


be unlawful 
No common carrier in conforming to the fo ing provision shall in- 
crease any rate without the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
83 entered after a hearing upon an application for such 
crease. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Iowa 
if he will not permit that amendment to be referred to the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to suggest that the amendment be referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was my suggestion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not intend to resist that suggestion. I 
am yery anxious that the amendment shall be adopted, and I 
shall be very glad if the committee will carefully consider it. 
I submitted the amendment long ago, and it was formally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance; but I assume that, in the 
great variety of work in which it has been engaged, this amend- 
ment has not challenged the committee’s attention. I am 


quite willing that the amendment shall be so referred, simply 
saying that when the committee reports it or before the pend- 
ing bill passes from consideration as in Committee of the Whole, 
I expect to discuss the matter at reasonable length. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that section 2, known as the income- 
tax section, be taken up, and that the Secretary read it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that section haying been 
taken up I want to call attention to the fact that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor] has offered an amendment, which 
is pending, in which he seeks to cure what he concedes to be a 
defect in the bill, to wit, the basing of the income tax upon the 
income of the year preceding the enactment of the income-tax 
law itself. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President, a letter from the Attorney 
General, transmitting a memorandum from the Department of 
Justice, being an opinion of the special assistant to the Attor- 
ney General. I also hold in my hand a memorandum prepared 
by Representative Hur, of Tennessee, who was for the major 
part the draftsman of the income-tax provision as it left the 
House; I also hold in my hand a very able opinion prepared 
at the request of the Finance Committee by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Surecps], all upon this subject, and demon- 
strating, as I conceive, that the position taken by the Senator 
from New York is untenable. I ask unanimous consent to insert 
them in the Record for the benefit of Senators, so that they 
may be read to-morrow. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE INCOME TAX (S. DOC. 171). 
Memorandum ared by Representative Hc £ Ten 
* 3 5, 1913. e nos 


The amendment proposed by Senator Root on July 18, 1913, is based 
upon the theory that the proposed income-tax law can not reach for 
taxation any income pisei gepi prior to the date of its taking effect, 
— was und of apportionment under 


the ratification and promulgation of th 


within the meaning of the proposed tdx law the tax is limited to the 

r income as a specific fund out of which the tax is to be 

„ and also that such income becomes principal whenever received, 

and that principal, therefore, ean only be reached for taxation by 

apportionment, notwithstanding the effect of the recent amendment and 

the usual method of levying and measuring income taxes by the rule of 

uniformity as embraced in the proposed law and in former laws and 
practices of the United States Government. 

Prior to the Pellock decision had 3 —.— broadest 


question of whether the 

method prescribed by the Constitution—that is to tt whether a power 
to tax, limited only by one exception and two qualifications, was being 
used according to the restrictions as to the method prescribed for its 
exercise. The Pollock decision held that only certain c of incomes 
le by the rule of uniformity, while 
certain other classes, viz, rent of real estate, and incomes derived from 


1864, imposed 


preceding year, althongh 

one doub: the validity of the act or attempted to resist it.” 
The soundn of this language was later sustained in 

(104 U. 5.. 608). 


upreme 
taken for the measure of all future years. 


Again— 
“unless the Constitution prohibits retrospective legislation, the basis of 
t ent of taxes may as lawfully be retrospective as the reverse ; 
that is to say, it may as well have regard to benefits theretofore ro- 
ceived as to those that may be assessed thereafter.” (Cooley on Taxa- 


tion, 3d Ed., 492.) 
R pective legislation is not prohibited. 
& Co. v. Commonwealth (46 Pa. St., 31, at p. 40) the 


etros 
In Drexel 
Supreme Court said: 

It is clearly constitutional as well as expeđient in haga har, B tax upon 
profits or income to take as a measure of taxation the profits or income 
of the preceding year. To tax is legal, and to assume as a standard the 
transactions immediately E not unreasonable,” 


Additional au ties ted to the same effect. As stated, 
authorities only had in mind the imposition of an income tax as 
an excise or tax by the rule of uniformity, whereas it should be 


indirect 
borne in mind that under the Pollock decision incomes from rent of real 
estate and invested personalty are taxes, and until the ratifica- 
tion of the recent amendment could only be levied by apportionment, 
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The recent amendment. however, provided that Congress ht im 


a tax on incomes without W ds poet on whether conside: as direct 
or indirect taxes. It is evident, therefore, that in so doing the rule of 
uniformity must govern. The question then arises as to whether Con- 
gress may thus impose a tax upon all incomes from whatever source de- 
rived. Whether considered direct or indirect taxes, in the same manner 
in all essential respects that it had, previous to the Pollock decision. im- 
posed the tax upon incomes as an excise and under the rule of uniform- 
ty. If so, it necessarily follows that the tax may be measured by all 
inom soreang from and after the ratification of the constitutional 
amendment. 

Does not the very nature and purpose of a tax on incomes accord with 
the foregoing view? In the broad and usual sense of tax laws the Goy- 
hd, keir for example, might impose a tax upon property according to its 
value by a direct and specific levy upon the property itself, and in 
concrete form, either real or personal; this would be done by apportion- 
ment; or if it was sought to impose a capitation tax, which is one upon 
the 1 solely, without any. reference to his property, real or per- 
sonal, this would be effected by apportionment, while, upon the er 
hand, a tax laid upon any business, cr franchise, or employment, or in- 
come would fall under the rule of uniformity. ‘a 

The Pollock decision held the income tax invalid not on the ground 
that Income could become capital and escape the tax, but on account 
of its origin; that it was, in effect, a tax on realty and personalty. 
The only pie r inquiry in the light of the recent amendment, therefore, 
is not as to the origin or disposition of the income in question, but what 
amount of Income accrued to a taxable individual during a given period. 
It must follow that the account of annual income required of a citizen 
is for the purpose solely of 5 what amount of tax ought to 
be imposed upon him In consequence of his having made profits and col- 
lected by the Government not necessarily out of the specific income in 
* but from the general property of the taxpayer as- well. (61 


This view refutes the theory both that income may become principal, 
3 5 escape taxation, and also the objection as to retrospective 
egisiation. 

In the language of the Supreme Court (8 Wall., 234): a 

“The tax is payable by the person because of his income, according 
255 im amount and without reference to the way in which it was ob- 

ned.“ 

The proposed measure would require no act of the citizen until the 
ist of January next. It would assess and collect a tax off the indi- 
vidual during next year. Until the Ist day of January the citizen could 
not balance off 5 his gross profits his losses, expenses, etc., and 
ascertain his net income for the, preceding year. Until the ¢ of the 
year the citizen could not know whether his income would be absorbed 
y losses, expenses, etc., or otherwise disposed of without even being 
received, nor in fact could he know whether he would have ayy net 
income until he had balanced his receipts and expenditures aft the 
end of the year. Within the meaning of the 3 tax the cumulat- 
ing items of profit must necessarily remain in abeyance until the ex- 

enditures for the year are deducted therefrom at the end of the year 
fore it could be own whether there was any sum remaining that 
would or could become capital. 1 

The framers of the Constitution prescribed two great classes of taxes. 
The sole practical basis for this division related to the method of their 
imposition, viz, those that were to be 1 were called direct 
taxes, while those to be levied by the rule of uniformity were called 
indirect taxes. No court has ever inquired whether a tax is direct or 
indirect except for the purpose of determining whether it shall be levied 
under the one or the other rule part stated. Income from real estate and 
invested personalty is now as fully ex to the taxing power of the 
Government under the rule of uniformity as is income from trades, pro- 
fessions, etc. The inquiry is not whether profits from any source are 
property, but are they income. If so, they are taxable. 

he Pollock decision held that as to certain classes such profits were 
property and not income; but the recent amendment, in its necessary 
effect, revoked this doctrine and said they shall be treated as any other 
kind of income for the purpose of an income tax. 

Under the proposed measure income is both the subject and the 
measurement of the tax. The recent amendment gives Congress the 

ower to tax all classes of income without apportionment. Certainly, 
hen, Congress may measure the tax by the same income. The Supreme 
Court has held that where the power to lay a tax exists it may be 
measured by the income from property not in itself tarable. (Flint v. 
Stone aoe Co, 220 U. S., 107; U. S. Express Co. v. Minn., 223 
The constitutional amendment simply exempts the entire tax to 
which it relates from the rule of apportionment. It then becomes 
utterly immaterial to Inquire whether the tax is direct or Indirect or 
as to the origin or source of the income or its disposition—the only 
inquiry pertinent and necessary is, What amount of net income accrued 
to an individual during a given taxing period? The tax is thereupon 
measured by the same and collected out of his general property: 

From any viewpoint it must be agreed that Congress would impose 
a tax with respect to the annual net income of the citizen, and the tax 
to be measured by such income, whether the same or parts thereof be 
considered property or otherwise. Had the recent amendment been a 
part of the Constitution when the Pollock case was decided there is no 
reason to suppose that even for the pu e of income taxation any 
class of income would have been held to be property in the taring sense 
whatever its character or nature may have been considered in other 
senses. Before the recent amendment the direct tax was considered 
a tax in terms on property, real or personal, whereas all other taxes 
related to businesses, privileges, franchises, etc., though measured by 
different methods. 

These latter taxes are taken from the general property of the citi- 
zen, just as the former, though not imposed in terms thereon. The 
recent amendment simply transferred certain categories of income from 
one of the great classes of taxes to the other, to all intents and pur- 
poses if not in name. This transfer makes all incomes conform to the 
tax-meaning definition of the same as prescribed by all the courts, 
text writers, commentators on the Constitution, and acts of Congress 
prior to the Pollock decision. 

Income has been defined as “the gain which proceeds from labor, 
business, or property of any kind; the proat of commerce or business.” 
(44 Pa. St., 347; 42 L. A.. 428; 28 L. R. A., 48.) 

Also, an income tax is defined as “a tax which relates to the product 
ar 1 from property or from business pursuits.” (60 Ga., 93; 30 


It is a tax upon a person in respect of his income imposed in con- 
sideration of the amount of his net profits, 

* tax on the yearly profits arising from property, professions, 
trades, and offices.” (Black's Law Dictionary.) 


“One which relates to the 3 or income from property or 
business pursuits.” (97 Ky., 394; 30 S. W., 973.) 

Under the general property laws of the States the taxable status of 
property, real and personal, relates to the date fixed by law for its 
assessment. The assessment, when later made, must fix its value as 
of this date. This may be any day during a taxable year. (141 Ind., 
159; 109 Fed., 726.) 

An income tax is assessed and collected during the year subsequent 
to the accrual of the income returned and by which the tax is meas- 
ured. Under a tax imposed with respect to net incomes the citizen 
may be required to return for the purpose of the measurement of the 
tax either his income for the preceding year, or his average income 
for à designated number of preceding years, or his estimated income 
for the current year. That view is sustained by previous citations 


herein. 


It therefore follows that Congress at least during any period of 
the present year may impose and collect a tax on all incomes aceruin 
subsequent to the promulgation of the recent constitutional amend- 
ment. and it is strongly probable that the constitutional amendment 
had the effect to baz prep Congress to measure the tax by all income 
accruing from the Ist day of January last. The power to impose 
the tax has existed during the entire year, and there has been no im- 
pediment to its imposition under the rule of uniformity during most 
of the year, and ufder the weight of authority in the States, together 
with the construction placed upon the National Constitution by the 
Supreme Court in the Legal Tender and other cases, no reason ap- 
pears why the tax now proposed could and should not be measured by 
the income accruing from the first of the year. 

Such latter provision would provide for the doing of no act prior 
to December 31 next which would otherwise have been done by the 
citizen. It would undo nothing; it would neither take away nor impair 
any vested right. (4 Nev., 313.) 

The language of a constitutional amendment should be read in con- 
nection with the known condition of affairs out of which the oceasion 
‘or its adoption may have arisen, and then construed if there be therein 
12 et Niet he Ft hag ade in a pay, so oe ae 33 e to 

i own pu or object for whic e amendment was 
adopted.” (Maxwell v. "Daw 176 U. S., 581.) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE 12 Fan 5 5 
. t ashington, D. C. ugust 6, 1313. 
Hon. F. M. STMNMOxS. 4 2 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: Replying to your letter of July 30. in which 
vou inclose an amendment offered by Senator Roor to the income 
section of House bill 3321, together with his remarks at the time of 
its introduction, and asking for my views with reference to the Sena- 
tor’s contention, permit me to say: 

I am sending you two separate memorandums, one which Congress- 
man HUELL very kindly prepared upon my request, and the other pre- 
pared by one of the assistants in the department. I hope they will 
answer your demands. 

It seems to me that the Senator's proposition is not well founded. 
The practice in the past, the necess A for moving along practical 
lines with respect to tax matters, t er with the other suggestions 
contained In the inclosed memorandums, are adequate to overthrow 
his contention. 

With best wishes, faithfully, yours, 
J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 
Attorney Gencral. 


RE MR. ROOT’S PROPOSAL TO AMEND INCOME-TAX LAW. 
[Memorandum for the Attorney General by T. M. Gordon, July 31, 1913.] 


Mr. Roor suggests that the income-tax law must be amended to 
operate only from the date of ge. His theory is that income, once 
accrued, becomes principal. ence there can be no such thing as an 
“income tax” on past income Such a tax is a tax on principal, a 
direct tax, still requiring Sopor ment, despite the fifteenth amend- 
ment. I do not agree with Mr. Roor. 

The whole question turns upon what the words “ taxes upon incomes 
— — whatever source derived“ mean as used in the sixteenth amend- 
ment, - A 

An income tax is sui generis. It is a legal fiction, a purely meta- 
physical conception, very difficult to define or classify. It seems to 
me, however, that it must be treated in a practical sort of way, and 
that the definition which Mr. Roor's argument assumes builds up an 
unduly elaborate legal fiction, unwarranted by authority and very 
unfortunate in its results. 

Of course Mr. Root can not have in mind that a tax to be an income 
tax must actually be collected, or even assessed, before income ceases 
to be income. Such a requirement would be wholly impossible to comply 
with. For example, such a requirement would render it improper to 
assess the tax upon income for the preceding year, as is done by this 
law, and as is the universal custom of income-tax laws both in this 
country and in England. 

3 Mr. Roor does assume, however, that a tax can not be 
a “tag upon income” unless the law levying the tax is in active oper- 
ation at the precise instant that the income accrues, so that it may 
then seize upon the income constructively; i. e., in legal fictton. The 
law is conceived as a sort of invisible net interposed between the indi- 
vidual and his source of income. The Federal 1 per cent is caught, 
branded, and turned loose again, as it were, to be counted and collected 
at a later day by the assessor, Of course physical analogies can not 
express precisely how the legal fiction solyes such difficulties as the 
fact that any individual's yearly income can not be known till the end 
of the year, or the situation of the merchant who may gain in one 
transaction and lose in the next; nevertheless it must be admitted that 
such a conception of a tax on income, though very refined and meta- 
physical, is intellectually possible. 

I do not think, however, that usage, as evidenced by prior laws upon 
the subject and by judicial decisions, has ever restricted the meanin 
of pp 2 to tax laws which might be conceived to operate in suc 
a fashion. 
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gen contributions from ons, who are 
classified for tax purposes with reference to various characteristi as 
ownership of land. carrying on a certain kind of business, ete. e 
factor or factors with reference to which Individuals are classified is 
usually said to be the thing “upon” which the tax is levied. (2) Har- 
vard ao Review, pp. 41-42.) Thus Mr. Kennan, in his recent book 
on Income Tazation, defines an Income tax as “a taw the amount o 
which is determin with reference to the income of the tarpayer” 
(p. 9). In other words, upon?“ usually means “with reference to,” 
or “based upon,” or “measured by.“ d an income tax is a tax 
based a income or measured by income, not carved out of a specific 
0 come. 

In this sense a tax can be “upon” a thing which a person no 
longer owns or a state of things which has now ceased to exist. As 
Mr. Cooley says (Cooley, Taxation (3d Ed.), pp. 492, 493, 494): 

“Unless the Constitution prohibits retrospective legislation the basis 
of an assessment of taxes may as lawfully be retrospective as the re- 
verse; that is to say, it may as well have ard to benefits theretofore 
received as to those which may be assessed thereafter. (Locke v. New 
Orleans, 4 Wall, 172, p. 492.) 

“s © * Nor in apportioning the tax between individuals is there 
any valid objection to making it on consideration of a state of tings 
that may now have come to an end; as where a tav is imposed on the 
extent of one’s business for the preceding year instead 


erally speaking, are reall 


* upon an esti- 
mate of the business for the year to come. (Drexell v. Commonwealth, 
46 Pa. St., 31; People v. Gold Co., 92 N. X., 383.) * * One may 


be taxed upon pr 


erty which he has 
Is levied” (pp. 493-49 


4 long ceased to own when the tax 
). 

Locke v. New Orleans (4 Wall., 172), cited supra, held a State stat- 
ute Imposing an additional tax on property according to the assessment 
for the previous year, and also according to the assessment for the 
year before that, but not exceeding the tax already imposed according 
to those assessments, was constitutional. 

Drexell v. Commonwealth (46 Pa. St., 31), also relied on by Mr. 
Cooley, related to an Income tax. -The court said (p. 20) : 

“ This act orap Airie to levy a tax of 3 per cent on the profits 
or income of the business and was not meant to tax capital. fits 
must necessarily be the net profits of the business, and the Common- 
wealth was to receive of them 3 per cent. It was in fact a tax upon 
the income of the business in which the defendants were engaged. e 
English income tax and the United States income tax are based upon 
the incomes received in preceding years. The present United States 
income tax is laid upon the income of 1862, and the act of Congress of 
the 5th of August, 1861 (12 Stat. L., 309), 3 declares that the 
tax herein provided shall be upon the annual income of the 
persons hereinafter named, for the year next preceding the ist of Janu- 
ary, 1862, and the sald taxes, when so assessed and made public, shall 
become a lien upon the property or other sources of said income for the 
amount of the same, with the interest and other expenses of collection 


until paid.’ 

“It is clearly therefore 3 constitutional as well as expedient, 
in levying a tax upon profits or income, to take as the measure of taxa- 
tion the profits or Income of a preceding year. To tax is legal, and to 
assume as a standard the transactions immediately prior is certainly 
not unreasonable, particularly when we find it always adopted in ex- 
actly similar cases. The tax is graduated upon each individual upon 
his individual 9 

In People v. Gold Co. (92 N. Y., 383) a tax upon the franchises of 
corporations, based upon dividends for the year preceding the passage 
of the law, was upheld. . 

“The fact that the amount of the tax may in some cases be fixed by 
reference to the business of the nepa 1 year does not make 
the act retrospective. The burden it imposes future and for future 
expenditures, It is competent for the legislature to adopt such method 
of valuing the franchises or property of corporations for the purpose of 
taxation as it deems proper’ ye- 390-391). 

In Glasgow v. Rouse (43 Mo., 479) an additional tax on incomes, 
levied according to the assessment of the preceding year, was upheld. 
The court declared this to be “in entire harmony with the then sting 
revenue law, which provided that the taxes collected for any r 
should be based on an assessment made for the previous year” (p. 488). 

III. As appears from the cases supra, the courts do not go through 
an elaborate fiction to prove that the income is still income at the 
time the tax attaches. An income tax is still an income tax whether 
it is levied on this year’s income or last year’s income or (as has actu- 
ally been done in the case of professional incomes by the English 
income-tax statutes since earliest times) on the average income for a 
period of years. 

Furthermore, every one of the earlier Federal income-tax statutes and 
every one of the English statutes that I have examined not only based 
each year’s tax upon the income for the preceding year, but also based 
the tax for the first year upna income toh had already accrued soforo 
the passage of the act. It is only fair to assume that the kind of in- 
come tax to which the sixteenth amendment refers is the kind of income 
tax which had been called an income tax in Federal statutes and levied 
and collected many times theretofore. 

The Federal income-tax laws are as follows: 

or st 5, 1861 (12 Stat., 292): 

= e tax 


assessing sald 
1862.” 2 Stat., 


Act o July 1 
* e è “The duty herein provi 
lected upon the income fer the year ending the sist day of December neat 
evying and collecting na duty j, that is to say, 
ear the 
Stat., 223, 281, 283): 


ext 
such duty (p. 281, sec. 116). 
of May” (p. 283, sec, 116). 

Act of July 4. 1864 (13 Stat., 417): 

* „ > *There shall be levied, assessed, and collected on the 1st 
day of October, 1864, a special income duty upon the gains, profits, or 
income for the year ending the 3ist day of December next preceding the 
time herein named.” 

Act of March 2, 1867 (14 Stat., 471, 478, 480): 

“And the tax herein provided for shall be assessed, collected, and 
paid upon the gains, profits, and income for the year ending the 31st 
day of mber next preceding the time for levying, collecting, and 
paying the tax (p. 478). 
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August 26, 


“Provided, That the tax on incomes for the ycar 1806 shall be lericd 
on the day this takes effect” (p. 480). 

Act of uly 14, 1870 (16 Stat., 256) : 

* $ © “the tax hereinbefore provided shall be assessed upon the 
ains, profits, and Income for the year ending on the 31st day of 

cember next preceding the time for A ag and collecting said tax, 
and shall be levied on the 1st day of March, 1871.” 

Act of August 27, 1894 (28 Stat., 553, s. 27): ; 

“Tax to leyied January 1, 1895, on income for the year ending 
December 31 next pgeceding time of levy” (s. 1 and s. 30). 

English income-tax laws are as follows: 

mes June 22, 1842 (5 and 6 Vict., e. 35): Taxed Income from April 


5, 1842. 
Act gone 28, 1853 (16 and 17 Vict., e. 34) : Taxed income from April 


5, 185 
Since 1860 the English tax has been reenacted annually (16 Hals- 
bury's Laws of England, 609), The act of April 29, 1910 (10 Edward 


e nf 75 8 65), Is an example, 3 Er 
x for the year on the 6th day o 1909. 
shall be charged at the rate of Is. od. 5 

“(2) AN such enactments as were in force on the Sth day of April 
1909, shall, subject to the provisions of this act, have full force an 
effect with respect to any duties of Income tax hereby granted.” 

IV. The economic conception of an income tax is against Mr. Root’s 
interpretation. 

From the economist's paor of view the income tax is a contribution 
by each individual, based upon his ability to pay, measured by his in- 
come. A man’s income for the preceding year is the most natural 
measure of his ability. And, as we have seen above, all previous in- 
come-tax measures have been levied on that basis, 


wae would it make the tax a “capitation” tax to consider it in this 


ay Bi 28; Hylton v. U. S., 3 
S., 588; Head Money cases, 18 
9; Glasgow v. Rouse, 


It is true that in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 0 


n the in- 
itself, not Torat the 
eg back tħrough the in- 
9 oore, 178 

ent, which was passed 
with the Meg oe purpose of escaping that decision, must be held to 
give power to levy a direct tax on property, at least thet kind of a 
irect tax on property which is measured by its income. As was sug- 
f the sixteenth amendment is really designed to permit 
a tax on property measured income, there is no reason why income 
already accrued may not be taken as the standard. 


This was one of the reasons most hegre urged for the adoption 
A erpretation would seri- 

ectiveness, however. How could large amounts of 
ee of quickness if Co must wait 
And of course Mr. 


hich it springs. 


co! 
U. S., 41, 82.) Therefore the sixteenth amen 


to assent to such a 
construction by amending the law at this time would be a contempo- 
raneous legislative interpretation of some weight if the question ever 
arose hereafter. 
Faithfully, URLOW M. GORDO: 


TH xX, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROOT TO H. R. 2221, JULY 18, 1013. 


Opinion of Hon. JOHN K. SHIELDS, Senator from Tennessee, furnished 
Finance Committee at request of the chairman of that committee. 


The section of the bill imposing an income tax is in these words: 

“A. Subdivision 1. That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 
paid annually upon the entire net income arising or accruing from all 
sources {n the preceding calendar year to every citizen of the United 
States, whether residing at home or abroad, and to every person residing 
in the United States, though not a citizen thereof, a tax of 1 per centum 
pe annum upon such income 8 as hereinafter provi ; and a 
Ike tax shall be assessed, levied, collected, and annually upon the 
entire net Income from all property owned and of every business, trade, 
at profession carried on in the United States by persons residing else- 
where.” 

Subdivision 2 merely provides for an additional tax upon larger in- 
eae in oe as provided in subdivision 1. (Sec. 2, subdivs. 1 
and 2, p. % 

Thus it plainly appears that the tax is imposed regardless of whether 
the ee or property represented by it had its source in profits or 
gains from real and personal property or business, and includes them 


The method provided for computing or assessing the tax makes no 
distinction on account of source of the income, and is the same 
whether it arises from property or business. That portion of the bill 
providing for this, after allowing certain deductions, contains a pro- 
vision in these words: 

“The sald tax shall be computed upon the remainder of said net in- 
come of each person subject thereto, accruing during each preceding 
calendar year ending December 31: Provided, however, That for the 

ear ending December 31, 1913, said tax shall be computed on the net 
ncome accruing from March 1 to December 31, 1913, both dates in- 
clusive, after deducting five-sixths only of the spectfic exemptions and de- 
ductions herein provided for.“ (Sec, 2, div. D, p . 172-175.) 

he amendment proposes by Mr. Roor, July 2. 1913, is as follows: 

“On 172 strike out the word * March,’ and on page 173 all of 
line 1, and in line 2 the words ‘both dates inclusive,’ and insert in 
lien thereof the words the passage of this act.“ 

The object of this proposed amendment, or at least its effect, would 
be to luce the measure of the tax Imposed for the current year to 
incomes accruing after the passage of the bill. 


1913. 
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The reasons advanced by Mr. Roor in support of the amendment, as 
stated by him at the time it was p are as follows: 

1 have introduced a brief amendment to the tariff bill, which I 
shall ask to have referred to the Committee on Finance; but I wanted 
to call the Senators’ attention to the precise point of the amendment. It 
is an amendment to the provision t the income tax shall be com- 
puted on incomes accruing from March 1 to December 31, 1913. 

“I think the provision will encounter very serious question. The 
change I propose is to have the income for the first year computed from 
the passage of the act, rather than from a fixed date—March 1, 1913. 

“The reason why I think it would be wise to make the change is 
that all direct taxes must be apportioned unless they come within the 


amendment relating to the income tax. We can impose a tax upon 
incomes without apportioning it because of the amendment, but we 
can not impose an When 


other direct tax without apportionmen 

income Is received Ít immediately becomes principal. The income that 
was received the Ist day of July of the present year, having been re- 
celved, became principal, and no law hereafter can tax it without 
apportionment, any more than we can tax now the income that was 
received 10 years ago without apportionment. 

“So if the bill becomes a law with the provision in it that has been 
reported from the committee you will find yourselves endeavoring in 
one sentence to tax income that comes under the amendment, and to 
tax past income, income received, reduced to possession, and turned into 
principal before the passage of the act, and t you can not do without 


a lonment. 
PRE is to avoid that ear gto which I am sure is very serious, that 
I propose the amendment wh ch I now ask to have referred to the 
Committee on Finance.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, P 27 

The argument advanced to support the contention of. the Senator 
is predicated solely upon the assumption that profits, dividends, and 
other mone constituting an income, when received, tely 

me principal,“ or, in other words, is incorporated into the corpus 
of the estate of the taxpayer, and therefore not subject to direct 
taxation without apportionment. This involyes the further assump- 
tion that the tax imposed can only be collected out of the income of 
the Send de or, in — 285 words, that his general estate can not be 

bject o its paes hor 

76e uestion whether or not an income accrued immediately and 
automatically becomes principal or a pert of the general estate of the 
owner, whether sound or unsound in economics or financial evolution, 
is not In my opinion material to the question involved. 

But it is unsound. An income is defined to be: 

“That gain which proceeds from labor, business, prope or capital 
of any kind, as the produce of a farm, the rent of houses, e proceeds 
of professional business, or money or stock in funds, etc.; salary, 
especially the receipts of a private person or a corporation from 
property.’ 

his is the natural and obvious sense of the term, and it is so used 
in the constitutional amendment and in this bill. The gain, profit, 
or acquisition constituting the income when it accrues and is ascer- 
tained becomes an entity and property as much as a farm, bonds, 
corporate stocks, or other Lah sed from which it may have had Its 
source. That it may automatically immediately become incorporated 
into the estate of the owner or invested thereafter to yield an income, 


spen ven away, or consumed, does not destroy the property 
entity Pt mines value it had when it accrued. The fact that the 
roperty existed and was owned by the taxpayer at one time is 
E 


I suppose the objection of the Senator goes only to computations 
on aAa SPIRE ap property, real and personal, and not to those 
incomes from ess. 
on The 8 really presented for consideration is whether the 
rovision of the bill for the tax for the current year is retroactive in 
fi tion and imposes a liability D eres efore the enactment 
f the law, and is for this reason unconstitutional. 
5 The constitutional eere under which this tax in part is 
posed without a onment ordains : 
om The Congress hall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States 8 regara to any census or enumeration. 

It is well sett — 

“The language of a constitutional amendment should be read in con- 
nection with the known condition of affairs out of which the occasion 
of its adoption may have arisen, and then construed, if there be therein 
apy doubtful expressions, in a ways so far as is 8 to 
forward the known purpose or object for which the ent was 
adopted.” (Maxwell v. w, 176 U. S., L. Ed., Book 18, p. 597.) 

It is a part of the history of this country that much of the nal 

roperty owned by everyone, and the great accumulations of wealth 
2 the Tinas of the few, had for years escaped tion. They could 
not be taxed direct without apportionment, which was not deemed 
advisable. The income-tax law of 1894 was enacted to remedy this 
injustice 727 7 aoe eri property bear its just proportion of the 
n 0 e Governmen 

ie ne Supreme Court of the United States held that tax, in so far as 
it was im upon incomes received from real estate and peronai 
o be a direct 3 tax and, being levied without appor- 

nal, rom 


th ur and upon which an excise tax could be im was not 
geld void. for that , but the con conceded. ‘ollock v. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 158 U. S., 618, ; L. Bd, Book 39, 1119, 
1123.) 
The sixteenth amendment to the Constitution was 


proposed and 

adopted to authorize Con, to impose a tax like that of 1804. after 
whieh this is modeled and which is proposed to be enacted under that 
power, in so far as it taxes incomes arising from personal 
property. Congress already had the power to im a tax without 
a rtionment on incomes arising from gains, profits, or other acqul- 
sitions in a business ph bes A ae ae, exciso tax. (Flint v. Stone 
There are two grounds upon which, in my opinion, the tax for the 


mon fense and general welfare of the United States, un ited save 

that duties, imposts, and excises l be uniform thro ut the 

United States, and no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid unless 

in proportion to the census or enumeration, directed to be taken 

oe B ly. aoe on teem exported from other States. (Constitution, 
rt. I, secs. 


d 9. 

The Constitution ative no provision prohibiting the Congress from 
imposing a tax upon property owned or business done by the taxpayer 
previous to the enactment of the law levying the tax. The general 


rule is that the Con within constitutional limitations, has abso- 
lute power to dete: the objects of taxation and the method of the 
assessment of the tax. (Cooley’s Con. Lim., 737; Flint v. Stone Tracy 
Co. 220 U. S., 167; Weston v. City of Charleston, 2 cee 

erefore if th 
year on account of the Near e of incomes recelved—property owned 
and business done previous to the 


ere is no constitutional prohibition of retroactive | 
will affect this tax. (Black's Con. Law, 753; Cooley's 
Satterlee v, Mattheson, 2 Pet., 380 Drehman v. Stifle, 8 Wall., 595.) 

If the constitutional amendment changes or authorizes Congress to 
change the classification of a tax on incomes derived from propers 
from that of a direct tax to tbat of an excise tax, and the tax here 
imposed is one of the latter Cages then the provision for pees ge 
incomes before the enactment of the bill Is clearly a mere met 0 
assessment and not only allowable, but usually done in assessing excise 
taxes. The authorities authorizing this manner of assessment of excise 
taxes will be hereafter stated. 

nd. The provision of the bill requiring incomes received by_ the 

taxpayer from all sources, from March 1, 1913, to be computed in 

the tax to be paid for the current year is not the imposi- 

tion of a retroactive tax, but the method of assessment of the tax im- 
posed for that part of the current year after the enactment of the law, 
consisting in part of a property tax and in part of an excise tax, an 

is valid and constitutional. 

It is immaterial what the tax Is called. The courts will treat it 
5 to its correct classification as ascertained by the legislative 
patent d 

ve 


d. 
lation which 
on. Lim., 529; 


is a pro 

tax so fa imposed upon incomes accruing to the taxpayer from 
real and personal property, and an excise tax so far as iala 
I do not think the constitutional 
tended to change the classification of the tax, but 
merely to allow it to be Imposed without apportionment. 

In so far as it is a property tax, it is im upon the taxpayer 
as the owner of so much pr ty—that cer portion in value of 
his property which he acqui as an income from real and personal 
property uring certain periods for the current year, from March 
1 to December 31, and thereafter annually. The extent of the pe 
erty—the m of the estate of the taxpayer upon which 
taxed—is thus measured by the income received during said periods, 
to be ascertained and fixed as in the bill prescribed. under the 
Pollock cases, is a direct tax, but it is now ek out appor- 
Pog espe yesh the constitutional amendment under which it is proposed 
0 enacted, 

It is an excise tax so far as it is imposed on incomes from all other 
sources, as has been decided by the Supreme Court in many cases, 

There seems to be no valid objection to imposing the two classes of 
taxes in the same law. ‘This was done in the act of 1894 and not con- 
sidered objectionable. The court, referring to it in the Pollock cases 
ag ng # stated that this point did not affect its decision. (158 
U. S., 636; L. Ed., 1125.) 

The Kongen within constitutional limitations, has plenary power 
to select tbe objects of taxation and the methods by which the tax 
im shall be levied, assessed, and collected. It may, with pro 

formity, tax all the roper y of the taxpayer or only a portion 
or a certain kind of it. It may impose an excise tax on all busi- 
hess, avocations, or on rt of them. It also has almost unlimited 
power in providing for the selection of the property to be taxed, and 
all necessary machinery for the assessment of the same for taxation 
and for the collection of the tax. These principles are elementary, 
9 Con. Lim., 737, 739; Cooley’s Taxation, vol. 1, hor 
4 200 the case of Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. (280 U. S., 167; 55 L, Ed., 


“We must not forget that the eight to select the measure and ob- 
jects of taxation devolves upon the Congress and not upon the courts, 
and such selections are valid unless constitutional limitations are 
overstepped,” 

All the authorities a 
ation may be retros 


that the basis of an assessment — * tax- 
he same meth it 


ve. (Cooley on Taxation, vol. 1, p. 492.) 
T is true, is here provided for assessing the 
pro rty tax and the excise tax imposed, but I can see no objection 
he bill on this account. It is ually spplicabis to both taxes 
and makes the machinery less complicated and easier of operation. 
Direct taxation by reason of the ownership of nas and 
tax upon business are merely different methods y which the same 
end is reached; that m by which the taxpayer is made to contribute 
out of his prope to the poet of the Government. 

As before stat the poy sion of the bill requiring the computation 
of incomes received b; payers during the periods mentioned in the 
bill is merely the basis for the assessment of the tax, and it is well 
settled that incomes received before the law is passed may be con- 
sidered in ascerta: the tax to be paid for the first year. 

The excise cases decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States sustain these conclusions. They are directly in point in so far 
as the. property taxed arises from incomes from business subject to an 
excise tax and clearly analogous where the income arises from real 
and personal property, both of which are to be found in this bill. 

The court has held in all these cases that the tax to be collected 
may be measured by the business done, the profits made, the divi- 
dends accrued, and the gains made for periods previous to the enact- 
ment of the law imposing the tax, in some other cases a part of the 
year, like the present law, and in others the year previous to that in 
which the law was enac' 

It is also heid that where the basis fixed for the assessment is a per- 
cen on the capital stock or business done by a corporation, and 
that in this way assets which are exempt from taxation and business 
not taxable are included In making the assessment, the validity of 
the tax imposed is not affected. 

In Home Ins. Co. v. N. Y. (184 U. S., 594; 33 L. Ed., 1025) the tax 
in question was imposed upon the privilege of the complainant to do 
business as a ve} end bag within the State and was measured by the 
extent of the dividends of the corporation of the current year upon the 
capital stock, some two million dollars of which were invested in 
bonds of the United States exempt from taxation. The tax was at- 
tacked because this mode of assessing the same included the value of 

5 The court, in 8 tax, : 
“It is not a in terms upon the capi stock of the oompany, nor 
ted States composing a of stock. 
designates it a upon the corporate or bust- 
ness’ of the company, and reference is 


an excise 


ranchises 
only made to its capital stock 
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and dividends for the purpose of determining the amount of the tax 
to be enacted each year. The validity of the tax can in no way be 
8 upon the mode which the State may deem fit to adopt in 
fixing the amount for any year which it will exact for the franchise. 
No constitutional objection lies in the wey of a legislative body pre- 
scribing any mode of measurement to determine the amount it will 
charge for the privilege it bestows.” ‘ 

The case of the State of Maine v. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. involves an 
excise tax levied by the State upon railroad corporations for the 

rivilege of exercising their franch within the State, the tax being 

ed by a certain percentage of the transportation receipts of the com- 

ny, including interstate and foreign commerce, for the previous year. 
che tax was assailed upon the ground that it was a burden upon inter- 
state commerce and the business done in a former year. he court 
sustained the tax. In the opinion, aeons oe things, it is said: 

“The character of the tax or its validity is not to be determined by 
the mode adopted in fixing its amount for any specific period or the 
time of its payment. ‘The whole field of inquiry into the extent of 
revenue from sources at the command of the corporation is open to the 
consideration of the State in determining what may be justly exacted 
for the ip oy CORS 

“And if the inquiry. of the State as to the value of the 8 were 
limited to the receipts of certain past years instead of the year in 
which the tax is collected it is conceded that the validity of the tax 
would not be affected; and if not, we do not see how a reference to the 
results of any other year could affect its character. There is no levy 
by the statute on the receipts themselves, either in form or fact; they 
constitute, as stated above, simply the means of ascertaining the value 
of the privilege conferred.” 

In Stockdale v. Atlantic Ins. Co. (87 U. S., 341, 22 L. Ed., 350) an 
excise tax assessed upon dividends’ declared by the company previously 
was held to be valid. Mr. Justice Miller in his opinion said: 

“The right of Congress to have imposed this tax by a new statute, 
although the measure of it was governed by the income of the past 

ear, can not be doubted; much less can it be doubted that it could 
mpose such a tax on the income of the current year, eins fe part of 
that year had elapsed when the statute was passed. Tue joint resolu- 
tion of July 4, 1864, imposed a tax of 5 ep cent upon all incomes of the 
previous year, although one tax on it had already been paid, and no 
one doubted the validity of the tax or attempted to resist it.” 

Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. (220 U. S., 55 L. Ed., 410)—the corpora- 
tion-tax case—is the latest excise-tax case. All the cases where excise 
taxes have been attacked, because in the measurement or assessment of 
the tax property nontaxable, and profits, incomes, and business accru- 
ing previous to the passage of the law, were included and valued, are 
reviewed, and it is there held that the Government may use these 
methods in measuring or assessing the tax imposed without affecting the 
validity of the tax. 

I think the principle controlling all these cases is the same here 
involved, and sustains the tax proposed to be im 0 

There is nothing in the amendment requiring the tax to be paid or 
collected out. of the specific moneys constituting the income accruing 
during said periods, and what the taxpayer does with the moneys con- 
stituting his income is immaterial. It can not haye the effect to relieve 
him of the tax imposed upon him as the owner of property of its value. 
This tax, like all other taxes, is a debt due to the Government, and col- 
lectible out of any of the taxpayer's property that may be found. If 
the law was otherwise, the payment and collection of the tax would be 
dependent upon the ability of the taxpayer to dispose of his income 
before the authorities could seize it for the payment of his just contri- 
bution to the expenses of the Government, 

The statutes of a majority, if not all, of the States provide that prop: 
erty shall be a against the owners upon some certain day of the 
year and that transfers after that shall not affect the assessment. The 
owner of the property upon the day of the assessment is liable for the 
tax thereon according to the assessment made, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral assembly, municipal council, or other taxing power may levy the 
tax on a subsequent day of the year. The property of e citizens 
taxed for that year is here measured by that which they own on the 
day fixed for the assessment, and which is made as of that day. These 
laws have never been questioned so far as I can find, 

The provisions of this bill upon this question are not different from 
the ogg by laws of England and those heretofore enacted in this 
country. 

The English income tax enacted June 28, 1853, provided that the 
same should be 5 K and effective from and after April 5, 1852, and 
of course included incomes accruing previous to its enactment. 

1 tax imposed by Congress August 5, 1861, expressly pro- 

v at— 
“the tax herein provided shall be assessed upon the annual incomes of 
the persons hereinafter named for the year next preceding the Ist of 
January, 1862, and the said taxes when so as: and made public 
shall become a lien upon the property or other sources of said income 
for the amount of the same, with the interest and other expenses of 
collection until paid.” (12 Stat. L., 309.) 

Here the tax was im d upon the incomes accruing between January 
K 1861, and August 5 of that year, the day of the enactment of the 
aw, 

The act of July 14, 1862, superseding the one above stated, provided 
for the assessment upon incomes recetved from and after January 1 of 
that year, or for a period of six months before the act was passed. 

The income tax of 1894, enacted in August of that year, provided 
for the taxation of incomes from the beginning of the current year 
and was attacked upon this ground. The question was not decided 
in the cases which reached the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but it was held by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in 
the case of Moore v. Miller, decided January 23, 1895, that there was 
nothing in the objection. In that case Hagner, J., said: 

“ s provision is of the same character as those appearing in the 
former income acts of the United States. 

“The first act, passed on the Sth of August, 1861, declared that from 
and after the Ist of January, 1862, there should be levied an income 
tax, which should be assessed in the first instance ‘upon the annual 
income for the year preceding the Ist of January, 1862,’ thus including 
in return the income that had accrued during the seven months next 
preceding the . of the law. ‘ 

The act of the 14th of July, 1862. which superseded the first law, 
declared that the tax should be levied on the Ist of May, 1863, upon 
the income of the preceding year ending the 31st of December, 1202. 
including thereby the six months and a half of the year that had ex- 
pired at the time the act was passed. 

“The English act of 1853, passed on the 28th of June, 1853, declared 
that the income tax thereby established should be operative from and 
after the Sth day of the preceding April. 


— 


“No 8 was quoted in 9 of this contention, and I have 
been unable to discover any if it exists. 

“ Bat the very point appears to have been decided the other way in 20 
Wallace, 331 (Stockdale v. Ins. Co.), where Mr. Justice Miller said: 

The right of Congress to have imposed this tax by a new statute, 

although the measure of it was governed by the income of the past 
ears, can not be doubted; much less can it be doubted that it could 
mpose such a tax on the income of the current year, though part of 
that year had elapsed when the statute was The joint resolu- 
tion of July 4, 1864, imposed a tax of 5 per cent on all incomes of the 
previous year, sth a one tax on it had already been paid; and no 
one doubted the valid ty of the act or attempted to resist it.““ 

In a Pennsylvania case, in which a tax in substance was imposed upon 
incomes, a similar question was presented and held not to affect the 
validity of the law: 

“This act clearly intended to levy a tax of 3 per cent on the profits or 
income of the business, and was not meant to tax capital. Profits must 
necessarily be the net profits of the business, and the Commonwealth 
was to receive of them 3 per cent. It was in fact a tax upon the in- 
come of the business in which the defendants were engaged. The 
English income tax and the United States income tax are based upon 
the incomes received in preceding years. The present United States 
income tax is laid upon the income of 1862, and the act of Congress 
of the 5th of August, 1861 (12 Stat. L., 309), expressly declares 
that ‘the tax herein provided shall be assessed upon the annual in- 
come of the persons hereinafter named, for the year next preceding 
the 1st of January, 1862, and the said taxes, when so assessed and made 

ublic, shall become a lien upon the property or other resources of said 
neome for the amount of the same, with the interest and other ex- 
penses of collection until paid. 

“It is clearly, therefore, perfectly constitutional, as well as expedi- 
ent, in levying a tax upon profits or income, to take as the measure of 
taration the profits or income of a preceding year. To tax is legal, 
and to assume as a standard the transactions immediately prior is 
certainly not unreasonable, particularly when we find it always adopted 
in exactly similar cases. The tax is graduated upon each individual 
upon his Individual receipts.” 

The Wisconsin income tax law went into effect July 5, 1911, but 
provided for taxing all incomes received during that year. The act 
was attacked, among other grounds, upon the contention that it was 
retroactive and void under the constitution of that State. The court 
in disposing of this question said: 

“One further objection we overrule here without comment, for the 
reason that it seems very unsubstantial, namely, the objection that the 
law is retroactive and void, because assessed on incomes received during 
the entire year 1911, while it did not go into effect until July 15 of 
8 year, ang pr a s 3 * derlved es ope 8 

rty purchased at any time within three years previously.“ n- 
come Tax cases, 148 Wis., 456, 514. 7 i 7 : 

In Wisconsin & M. R. Co. v. Powers (191 U. S., 379; 48 L. Ed., 229) 
a statute was sustained which made the income of the railway com- 
pany within the States. including interstate earnings, the prima facie 
measure of the value of the property within the State for the purpose 
of taxation. In the course of the opinion the court said: 

“In form the tax is a tax on ‘the property and business of such 
railroad corporation operated within the State,“ computed upon certain 
percentages of gross income. The prima facie measure of the plaintiff's 
gross income is substantially that which was approved in Nlaine v. 
Grand Trunk R. Co.” (142 U. S., 217, 228.) 

The statute of Minnesota, passed for revenue purposes in 1905, 
levied a property tax to be computed upon the gross receipts of cor- 
porations doing both domestic and interstate business, the last of 
which, of course, could not be taxed by the State, as such a tax would 
be a burden upon interstate commerce and in violation of the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution. The Supreme Court of the 
United States sustained this statute and upheld the tax, In the opinion 
delivered for the court by Mr. Justice Day it is said: 

“Upon the whole we think the statute falls within that class where 
there has been an exercise in good faith of a legitimate taxing power, 
the measure of which taxation is In part the proceeds of interstate 
commerce, which could not in itself be taxed and does not fall within 
that class of statutes uniformly condemned in this court, which show 
a manifest attempt to burden the conduct of interstate commerce, such 

ower, of course, being beyond the authority of the State.” (Express 

o. v. Minn., 223 U. S., 335.) 

These two last cases seem to be directly in point. They involved 
statutes imposing property taxes, measured or assessed by methods 
which involved in part the computation of property and incomes not 
within the taxing power of the State. This was but an application of 
the general principle that the legislature has the power to prescribe any 
method of assessment of property for taration that may be deemed wise 
and efficient and illustrates the important distinction between the sub- 
ject of taxation and the method of assessment of taxation. 

I think the amendment without merit and the provision of the bill 
called in question constitutional, - 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Mississippi that it might be well to have these opinions 
printed also as a Senate document. The matter will be in 
better type and more readable if we have them printed in that 
way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that is desired, then I shall also ask 
that these opinions may be printed as a Senate document. I 
make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, before we begin on the in- 
come-tax provision I should like to inquire of the chairman of 
the Finance Committee when he expects to return to the para- 
graphs that have been passed over? There must be 100 of 
them, and it seems to me we ought to know just when we are 
to take them up and finish them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am sure that by the time we have fin- 
ished the income-tax section and the administrative sections of 
the bill the committee will be through its consideration of the 
yarious matters that have been referred back to it. It was our 
plan then to begin at the beginning and take up each paragraph 


1913. 
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and consider and determine the matters that have been passed 
over. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator desires first to take up the 
income-tax and the administrative features before he returns 
to the paragraphs that have been passed over? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the plan I desire to follow. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The reason I spoke of it was that I thought 
Senators ought to know about when those paragraphs will 
come up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very glad the Senator asked the ques- 
tion, so that I might make a general statement on the subject, 
because Senators are coming to me and asking me about the 
matter from time to time. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning on page 165, 
under the heading “ Section II.“ 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
Section IT, subdivision 1, page 165, line 2, before the word 
“and,” to insert “collected”; in line 7, after the word in- 
come,” to strike out “ over and above $4,000” and insert “ except 
as hereinafter provided”; and in line 9, after the word “ levied,” 
to insert “ collected,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

A. Subdivision 1. That there shall be lesd, assessed, collected, and 


or accru from all 
United 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary proceeded to read subdivision 2, on page 165, 
and read down to line 20, as follows: 

Subdivision 2. In addition to the Income tax provided under this sec- 
tion (herein referred to as the normal income tax) there shall be levied, 
assessed, and collected upon the net income of every individual an ad- 
ditional Income tax (herein referred to as the additional tax) of 1 per 
cent per annum upon the amount which the total net income exceeds 
$20,000 and does not exceed 850,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to enter upon 
any extended discussion of this provision, but I suggest to the 
committee, or to the Senators having this part of the bill in 
charge, that it seems there ought to be a different arrangement 
and proportion with reference to the surtax. 

The bill now reads: 

One per cent annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds $20,000 and does not ex 000, and 2 per cent y 
annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds $50,000 
and does not e „000, and 3 per cent 60 annum upon the 
amount by which the total net income exceeds $100,000, 

If I were permitted to have my way, I would have the pro- 
vision read as follows: 

One per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net in- 
come exceeds $10,000 and does not exceed 000, 2 per eent 
annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds $30,000 
and does not exceed $50,000, and 3 per cent r annum upon the 
amount by which the total net Income exceeds $50,000 and does not 
exceed $100,000, and 4 per cent ene annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $100,000. 

I think we ought to bear in mind that which is proven to be 
well founded in experience, and that is that the man with a 
small Income always pays more completely upon his income 
than the man with a large income. If a man has an income of 
$5,000 a year, he will come closer to paying the tax upon $5,000 
a year thdn the man who has an income of $40,000 a year. I 
presume that has been the experience of all countries with 
reference to this matter. Therefore, if we are going to reach 
proportionately the men with large incomes, it seems to me we 
must raise the grade of taxation more than is here specified. 

I think I shall not offer the amendment formally, because 
I presume the matter has been thoroughly considered by the 
committee and the amendment would not prevail. But if it is 
the design of the committee to reach the man who pays $50,000 
as fully as the man who pays $20,000, they will have to change 
the rate of tax from that which is found in the bill. Besides, 
I think a person who has an income of $100,000 a year can well 
afford to pay a tax of 4 or 5 per cent upon that amount, and 
he will not suffer inconvenience in se doing, and it will not be 
so difficult for him to part with that amount of money as in the 
case of the man who pays the rate here proposed upon an in- 
come of $10,000 or $15,000 a year. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield for 
a moment, I desire to offer an amendment to this part of the 
bill. I have not the amendment prepared now, because I had no 
idea this part of the bill would be taken up this afternoon, and I 
do not wish to be foreclosed from offering the amendment in the 
morning. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator certainly will not be foreclosed. 
I do not propose to discuss at length the question raised by the 
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Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. There is a fiscal question 
involyed here as well as an economie question. With us the fis- 
cal question is of first moment, 8 

The Senator from Idaho is evidently discussing this matter 
largely from the economic standpoint. There is a difficulty 
always confronting a body that has to pass upon the question 
of where an income tax should begin. In England it begins with 
an income of £160, about $800. Here we have fixed it at $3,000, 
or at nearly four times as high an amount. 

It is difficult to grade an income tax on the theory on which 
the Senator from Idaho proceeds. Of course it requires about 
so much to sustain a family. While there are large differ- 
ences as to the amount of income required jn this station in life 
and that station in life, the question confronting us was a fiseal 
question, a question of raising sufficient income which, added to 
other income, will pay the expenses of government. 

Mr. GGALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, the Sen- 
ator suggested that we had fixed the minimum at four times 
that of Great Britdin, or more than that. Has not the com- 
mittee fixed it at $3,000 by amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It has fixed it at $3,000 for a single man, 
and $4,000 for a man with a family. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that it would be a little less than four 
times as much. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The minimum would be a little less than 
four times as much. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand the difficulty in the fiscal 
proposition as applied to my amendment. It does not make any 
difference, except that it is calculated to raise more revenue. 
Senators on the other side may be assured that they will not 
have any surplus. Besides that, if there is going to be a re- 
mitting of taxes it can very well afford to be elsewhere than 
upon fortunes which bring in an income of $100,000 a year. 

I do not see where the difficulty arises as to the fiscal proposi- 
tion. I realize perfectly how difficult it is to adjust an income 
tax in the first instance to all conditions, but I do not under- 
stand at this time where the difficulty arises with reference to 
this particular suggestion. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] has referred to the 
fact that England has an exemption of about $800. That is 
true, but England also has a rebate which she allows up to 
$3,500, and in addition to that England raises her revenue in an 
entirely different way proportionately from the way in which 
we raise ours. 

According to the estimates made this year in the budget 
speech of Mr. Lloyd-George the customs income of that country 
this year will be £32,200,000, and the excise income £38,850,000. 
Those are the indirect taxes which fall most heavily upon the 
consumer. The direct taxes are as follows: Death duties, 
226,700,000; land taxes and house duties, £2,230,000 ; income and 
surtax, £45,950,000. 

We will raise about one-eighth of our income, according to this 
bill, from the income tax. The rest of it will be raised from 
taxation upon consumption. The English Government, on the 
other hand, raises practically one-half of its income from the 
income or direct tax system. So when we have adjusted the 
matter in accordance with the actual facts it will be found, in 
my judgment, that the English Government has quite as large 
an exemption as this Government will have even after we have 
adopted the suggestion I have made. 

In addition to that, England has adopted the differentiation 
plan. That is to say, England distinguishes as to the sources of 
income. In addition to the exemptions to which I have referred, 
she provides for a lower rate for all earned incomes and a 
higher rate for all unearned incomes, or incomes over $10,000. 
If the two bills are laid down side by side, it will be found, in 
my judgment, that we are giving no greater exemption than 
the English law does in its practical workings. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will permit me, I think the 
English additional tax to which he has referred goes on at 
£3,000, or $15,000. I think it is £3,000, or $15,000, in round 
numbers, in our money. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator may be correct. I thought it was 
£2,000, or $10,000; but the Senator may be correct. 

I think I shall offer the amendment, anyhow. I shall not 
take up the time of the Senate in discussing it, but I shall ask 
to have it passed upon. I will state the entire amendment, so 
that it will be in consecutive form. 

After the word “exceeds” in line 19, page 165, I move to 
strike out all down to the period after the figures “$100,000” 
in line 3, page 166, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Ten thousand dollars and does not exceed $30,000, and 2 per cent per 


annum upon the amount the total net income exceeds $309. 
and does not exceed $50,000, and 3 per cent per annum upon the amount 
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by which the total net income exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed 
$100,000, and 4 per cent Bo annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $100,000. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has read the amendment. It seems 
to me he has not got the proportion quite right. He makes a 
jump of 1 per cent from $10,000 to $30,000, then he makes a 
jump of 1 per cent from $50,000 to $100,000. The gap between 
$50,000 and $100,000 is a great deal bigger than the gap between 
$10,000 and $30,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; perhaps it would be better to make the 
correction suggested. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not quarreling with the amount of tax 
the Senator imposes on the $100,000 income or the $50,000 
income; but in dividing the $100,000 it seems to me he makes 
his first increase too soon. I think it would better reach the 
same point and would be better proportioned if he divided more 
equally. From $10,000 to $30,000 he Jumps once. 

Mr. BORAH, And from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Mr. LODGE. And from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Mr. BORAH. And from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a jump of $20,000 each time at first 
and then $50,000. It is merely a question of proportion. 

Mr. BORAH. I will take the suggestion. 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me the only way to distribute the 
rise before you get to $100,000 is to distribute it every $20,000, 
or whatever you divide on. 

Mr. JONES. Why not jump from $50,000 to $75,000 and then 
from $75,000 to $100,000? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator a jump 
from $50,000 to $75,000 at 4 per cent, or put another step in 
there, and then aboye $100,000 make it 5 per cent instead of 4 
per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, while suggestions are being 
made, if the Senator will yield to me, I should like to suggest 
what I had in mind when I made the statement and expected to 
offer an amendment—1 per cent per annum upon the amount by 
which the total net income exceeds $10,000, and that then we 
go up step by step, adding 1 per cent for each additional $10,000 
until we reach the maximum of $100,000, making the total in- 
come tax 10 per cent on all over $100,000. That does not have 
as large jump, and the man who is receiving $100,000 a year 
can afford to pay $10,000 a year tax to the Government just as 
well as the man who has an income of $10,000 a year can afford 
to pay what this would impose upon him, and much better. It 
is not any greater hardship and would secure a more equitable 
adjustment. 

I make the suggestion to the Senator. I should like to have 
him fix his amendment that way, and if he does not I should 
like to offer mine, because that comes more nearly meeting my 
judgment than anything which has yet been suggested. 

Mr. BORAH. I think I shall ask to have the amendment 
voted on as I offer it, and perhaps when the Senator from 
Kansas offers his amendment we can get another chance tò meet 
that proposition. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Permit me to inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho if he has made an estimate of the amount of revenue 
that would be produced in the event his amendment is adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President, I have not; neither have I 
seen any estimate made by anyone else that was worth any- 
thing to anybody as a guide. The estimate which has been 
made, so far as I can ascertain, is purely speculative. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Of course there will always be an element 
of uncertainty and speculation in putting in force an income 
tax. It has been estimated that the tax as provided in the bill 
when in full force will produce about $100,000,000 annually. 
Of course the main purpose is to provide for the fiscal neces- 
sities of the Government, not to provide a system for the redis- 
tribution of property or a system with reference particularly 
to its economic effect. It is with more particular reference to 
raising the required means with which to pay the expenses of 
the Government, and on that basis this has been proyided in 
the bill. 

I bope we shall have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. If the estimate which the committee has made 
with reference to the proposed income tax be even made with 
any degree of certainty or accuracy, then it would not be very 
. difficult to tell what this rate would produce. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even at the present time, after all the experience which 
has been had in regard to the income tax in other countries, 
it is the most uncertain tax with reference to estimates that 
there is. A few years ago when they changed the tax entirely 
in England, when Mr. Asquith introduced the differentiating 
feature, he estimated they would lose a certain amount, a very 
large amount. Instead of losing that amount they actually 
collected a very large amount in excess of what the tax had 
been the year before. 


Therefore, I do not criticize or find fault with what I believe 
to be the purely speculative estimate of the committee, but I 
think it is purely speculative. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this schedule constitutes to 
the extent to which it goes the introduction of an entirely new 
fiscal system. It is, so far as it goes, revolutionary of existing 
tax methods. The object of levying the tax, of course, is to pro- 
vide a revenue, and in addition to that, to a large extent to 
relieve the backs and the stomachs of people of burdens under 
the present system and to place those burdens, as far as may be, 
upon the backs of those who are able to stand them, to begin a 
system at any rate, of taxing people according to their ability 
to pay and not according to their necessities. 


Now, like every new thing, the best speed is made in the long 
run by going slowly at first. It is always the safest method 
to make your first effort as simple as you can and not compli- 
cate it with too many other things. 

What we are doing with this income tax is a totally different 
thing from what we hope to do some day. We do not want to 
collect any more revenue than we need. The Senator from 
Idaho says it is largely speculation instead of calculation; but 
we have calculated as well as we could how much income tax 
we would need after the reduction of the duties upon consump- 
tion. Evidently his amendment would very much increase what- 
ever sum we might attain. Having concluded that we had 
enough, we are not taxing the people’s incomes even for fun, 
nor are we taxing them for the purpose of building up a system. 
The time may come, and I hope will come some day, when all 
taxes for the Government will be raised by taxing the citizens 
in proportion to their ability to pay. But the Senator knows 
as well as I do that we can not go at that sort of thing too 
quickly. We can not revolutionize things too rapidly. We must: 
have some regard to existing conditions. In revising the tariff 
we have tried to have that in view. In the opinion of most of 
you on the other side of the Chamber, our attempt is awkward 
and approximate, and all that, while in our own opinion it is 
about as intelligent as anything you ever did on the subject. 

Having accomplished that, we made up the difference that we 
need in revenue from the income tax. We think this will make 
it. We saw no use in either raising the rate or changing the 
point of demarcation so as to increase the amount of revenue, 
which is what would be the effect. 


Now, the Senator says, and says very properly, that this in- 
come tax might be complicated so as to make it still fairer than 
it is in a way. For example, there might be a difference in 
exemptions, a difference in rates dependent upon the source of 
the income, whether it came from inherited estates, whether 
it came from bonds that were laid by, or whether it came from 
the compensation in the shape of salary or wage to the tax- 
payer; but we thought it well now to proceed slowly and cau- 
tiously and upon as simple grounds as we could inaugurate 
the system, and after awhile the American people will have 
people here to represent them who will perfect it, and as it 
is perfected the taxes upon consumption will dwindle more and 
more and the income tax will more and more take their place. 

I hope for those reasons the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
speaks of the amount of revenue. It seems to me that this tax 
on incomes could be very properly increased and the tax on 
corporations abolished. It is a well-known fact that nine-tentlts 
or more of the tax on corporations is simply passed on to the 
consumers. The corporation, in fact, does not pay it; it charges 
it up as an expense, and the public pays the tax. 

Now, if you abolish the tax on corporations altogether and 
increase the tax on incomes on a graduated scale you will get a 
far more equitable system, it seems to me, than that proposed 
in the pending measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the result of the Senator’s scheme 
would be to tax the individual citizen and leave the corporation 
untaxed. Now, whether the corporation can or can not pass 
on all this tax is a question. Of course it can pass some of it 
on, but the Senator will note that throughout the bill the so- 
called additional tax is not levied upon corporations at all. It 
is only the normal tax that corporations pay. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I know, but—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So when you get above a certain amount 
this additional tax levied upon corporations is not a thing that 
would be subject to. the objection made by the Senator. They 
pay merely the normal tax. To say that the great Steel Trust, 
merely because it may be that it can pass on the tax, shall pay 
nothing, strikes me as taking a position that the Senator will 
reconsider, 
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Mr. BRISTOW. My position so far as the corporation tax is 
concerned is the same that it was four years ago. I voted 
against a corporation tax then because I favored an income 
tax instead of a corporation tax. A stockholder in a corpora- 
tion who holds only a thousand dollars’ worth of stock pays 
just as much in proportion to what he has got as if he owned a 


million dollars’ worth. I do not think it is an equitable or just 
system of taxation. 

Then the Senator must know that these corporations simply 
charge up the corporation tax only as an expense which they 
incur in doing business, the same as any other expense, and it is 
charged to the people who consume their product or who utilize 
their facilities, whatever the character of the operation may be. 

The income tax is a tax levied upon the income a man has, 
and if it is properly proportioned it rests far more equitably 
upon his ability to pay than the corporation tax possibly can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no distinct corporation tax in 
this, if that is what the Senator means, except for a part of a 
year to continue the oid tax. The taxes levied upon corpora- 
tions here is simply an income tax, and a normal income tax 
at that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It continues the old tax. 
am objecting to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We continue the old tax for a part of the 
year, during which we can not levy the new tax. Then after 
that time that part of the tax upon corporations becomes an 
income tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think it can not be dis- 
puted that we ought to limit our taxing power to the needs of 
the Gevernment. It would be wrong and indefensible to collect 
$200,000,000 if we needed but $100,000,000. 

I assume that the committee in making the estimate with re- 
gard to this phase of the law has some information as to the 
number of men who would pay 1 per cent upon incomes up to 
$20,000, the number of men who would pay a tax upon incomes 
from $20,000 to $50,000, and from $50,000 to $100,000. It would, 
therefore, be a very easy problem to take the information which 
the committee undoubtedly has to limit the effect of the law in 
producing a revenue, even though a redistribution were made 
concerning the rate of taxation. 

I intend to vote for the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Idaho, but if it really becomes a serious matter that we 
shall receive too much money by so doing, then I would want 
some such adjustment as this: That on incomes up to $20,000 
only one-half of 1 per cent be levied, upon incomes from 
$20,000 to $50,000 three-quarters of 1 per cent, and go up in 
that way. But when you reach the high incomes, from $50,000 
on, then I think the rate proposed by the Senator from Idaho 
ought to be employed in order to put the burden of government 
where it belongs, even though upon the incomes below $50,000 
you reduce the rate of taxation. 

There is no difficulty about that computation if the commit- 
tee has an estimate of the number of men who are in possession 
of these various grades of incomes from $3,000 to $100,000 and 
above. 

Therefore I hope the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Idaho will be adopted, because it recognizes the right 
principle. Then, if we discover upon further investigation that 
it will bring too much money into the Treasury, let us reduce 
the rate upon the men of lesser income. In that way we will 
reduce the whole revenue and at the same time do full justice as 
between those who have the smaller incomes and the larger 
ones, 

If it were not, Mr. President, for the fact that I think it is 
good publie policy that a large number of people shall feel that 
they are contributing to the Government of which they are citi- 
zens, I would be in favor of raising tite limit very much. I think 
it is a sound proposition that most of the people of the country 
ought to feel that they are contributing something to the main- 
tenance of their Government in order to create a proper inter- 
est upon their part in the management or the conduct of their 
Government. If it were not for that, I would be in favor of 
increasing the limit proposed in the bill; but if, in order to levy 
a very fair and reasonable rate of taxation upon a man with 
an income of $100,000 a year, it is essential that the man with 
an income of but $3,000 shall pay one-half of 1 per cent, that is 
the arrangement which should be made. However, until proof 
is made in some way or other that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Idaho would raise more money than would 
be wise to put into the Treasury of the United States, I shall 
stand and vote for his amendment, but if the objection made to 
it is valid or has any foundation it is very easy to reduce the 
rate upon the lesser incomes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if we haye any real fear of 
raising too much revenue, we can easily control that matter, 
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in my judgment, when we get over to the exemptions by raising 
the exemption as may seem necessary; but what I rose to do 
was to ask leave to modify my amendment in accordance with 
the suggestions of some Senators, and I will restate it. 

I move to strike out all after the word “ exceeds,” in section 
2, subdivision 2, page 165, line 19, down to and including the 
figures “ $100,000,” on page 166, line 3, and in lieu thereof to 
insert: : 

Ten thousand dollars, and does not exceed $30,000, and 2 per cent 
230 arate npon tbe amount by which the total net income exceeds 

A and does not exceed $50,000, and 3 per cent per annum upon 
the amount by which the total net income exceeds $50,000 and does not 
exceed $80, „and 4 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed $100,000, 
and 5 per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $100,000. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair as on the former ballots and withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] and 
therefore withhold my vote. À 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was caled}. I have a general 
pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. GRONNA]. ` 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrg] and with- 
hold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Di- 
LINGHAM] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON], and I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. O’GORMAN (when Mr. THORNTON'S name was called). 
The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THornron] is unavoid- 
ably absent. If he were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHEN- 
son]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am requested to announce the pair ex- 
isting between the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps]. He being absent, I with- 
hold my vote. ; 

Mr. POMERENE (after haying voted in the negative). I 
cast my vote a moment ago without recalling the fact that I 
am paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDECEEI. 
That being the case, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JAMES. My colleague [Mr. Braprtry] is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate, but he has a general pair with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. I will allow this announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Borah Cummins Norris Sterling 
Brady Jones age Works 
Bristow Kenyon Perkins 
Catron McLean Poindexter 
Clapp Nelson Sherman 

NAYS—47, 
Bacon James Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Johnson Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Kern Pittman Smoot 
Chamberlain Lane Ransdell Stone 
Chilton Lea Robinson Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt 00 Thompson 
Fletcher 3 Shafroth Vardaman 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 

re Myers Shields Warren 

Hitchcock O'Gorman Shively Weeks 
Hollis Oliver Simmons Williams 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. 
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Ashurst Culberson Lewis Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Dillingham McCumber Stephenson 
Brandegee du Pont Martin, Va. Sutherland 
Burleigh Fall Newlands Thomas 
Burton Gof Pomerene Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Gronna Reed 

Colt Jackson Saulsbury Townsend 
Crawford La Follette Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Boran’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, as I have said, I desire to 
offer one or two amendments to subdivision 2, but I have not 
had time to prepare them since we took up the income-tax pro- 
vision. I do not wish the section adopted until I can have an 

opportunity to offer the amendments. I will have them ready 
to-morrow morning. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will make no objection to the Senator 
offering them to-morrow morning, and meanwhile we can pro- 
ceed with the section. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is all right to proceed with the section, 
but I want an opportunity to offer the amendments to-morrow 
-morning and have them yoted on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We agree that the Senator shall recur to 
that to-morrow morning for the purpose of offering the amend- 
ments. > 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 2, subdivision 2, page 166, line 5, after the word “ appli- 
cable,“ to insert “and are not inconsistent with this subdivision 
of paragraph A”; and in line 10, after the word “ his,” to strike 
out “total” and insert “ entire,” so as to read: 


Subdivision 2. In addition to the income tax provided under this sec- 
tion (herein referred to as the normal income tax) there shall be levied, 
assessed, and collected upon the net income of every individual an addi- 
tional income tax (herein referred to as the additional tax) of 1 per 
cent per annum upon the amount which the total ‘net income exceeds 

| $20,000 and does not exceed $50,000, and 2 per cent 2 annum upon 
the amount by which the total net income exceeds $50, and does not 
| exceed $100,000, and 3 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net Income exceeds apn All the provisions of this sec- 
tion relating to individuals who are to be chargeable with the normal 
income tax, so far as they are applicable and are not inconsistent with 
this subdivision of paragraph A, shall apply to the levy, assessment, 
and collection of the additional tax imposed under this . Every 
person subject to this additional tax shall, for the purpose of its assess- 
ment and collection, make a personal return of his entire net income 
from alt sources, corporate or otherwise, for the preceding calendar year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, subdivision 2, page 166, 
line 12, after the word “year,” to insert: 


Under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and 8 by the Secretary of the Treasury. For 
the purpose of this additional tax, taxable income shall embrace the 
share of any taxable individual of the gains and profits of ali companies, 
whether incorporated or partnership, who would be legally entitled to 
enforce the distribution or division of the same, if divided or distributed, 
whether divided or distributed or otherwise, and any such company, 
when requested by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or any dis- 
trict collector of internal revenue, shall ferward to him a correct state- 
ment of such profits and the names of the individuals who would be 
entitled to the same if distributed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask, in behalf of the com- 
mittee, that the amendment the Secretary has just read shall 
be recommitted to the committee. There is an amendment 
which the committee wants to propose to it. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, before the amendment goes back 
to the committee, I desire to ask that the committee consider 
the question whether it is possible that the gains and profits 

referred to in this provision can be regarded as the income of 

the individnal stockholder when they are not divided or dis- 
| tributed. As I understand, this clause would have the effect 
of imposing an income tax on the aliquot share of each stock- 
holder of a corporation in that part of the profits of the cor- 
poration for the year which might have been distributed but 
were not distributed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not precisely that; but such part of the 
income of the partnership or corporation as a partner or share- 
holder would have the legal right to force the distribution of. 

Mr. ROOT. Not quite that, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That language, “if divided or distributed,” 
is somewhat awkward, and for that very reason we want it to 
go back to the committee; but the cbject of the amendment was 
this: Here is a partnership, for example; the partners might 
make a very large amount of money, but they can effect an 
agreement whereby, instead of setting aside to each partner his 
income for that year, they allow it to go into the business, each 
partner to draw against the firm and make a showing of having 

' no income at all from the partnership. Then, it was thought 

that for the purpose of obtaining revenue a corporation might 
now and then pass up a portion of its profits to surplus or 
otherwise refrain from distributing them. The clause, as here 
written, we wish to amend, because we do not think that it 
clearly accomplishes the purpose which we had in view; but 
what I have stated was the purpose we had in our mind. 
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Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I understand that, but the clause 
is very blind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And for that reason we put in the words 
“legally entitled to enforce the distribution.” 

Mr. ROOT. But taking it altogether, particularly consider 
ing the concluding words, I think it does aim to tax as income 
of the stockholder the profits of the corporation which are not 
divided. The concluding words are that the company “ shall 
forward to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a correct 
statement of such profits and the names of the individuals who 
would be entitled to the same if distributed.” 

I understand the law to be—I think it is the law in all of our 
States—that no stockholder has a right to demand a dividend 
from the profits of a corporation against the judgment of the 
directors or trustees of the corporation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, in that case, it would not be legally 
enforceable. 

Mr. ROOT. But there are no words here which impose such 
a limitation. The tax is to be imposed upon the individual 
stockholders’ share of the profits when they are not distributed. 
It is the share he would have if they were distributed. It 
seems quite clear to me that that is not his income; he does 
not get it; he has no right to get it by law. He may sell his 
stock, and when those profits come to be divided in future years 
they would go to the purchaser. He may die, and those profits 
would go to any person who happened to have acquired the 
stock after his decease. It can not by any possibility, in ac- 
cordance with our existing law, be regarded as income of the 
stockholder until the directors of the corporation have declared m 
a dividend on it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no doubt about that. i 

Mr. ROOT. And if you wish to reach the surplus profits of a 
corporation which ought to be divided, but are not divided, you of’ / 
must do it by taxing them as income of the corporation, not as 
income of the individual stockholder, because the moment you J } 
tax the interest of the individual stockholder in those profits 
you are taxing the interest represented by his stock—that is tos 
say, you are taxing his principal and not his income. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

a am: BORAH. I wish to say to the Senator from New 
or — 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just one word. if the Senator from Idaho 
will pardon me. I do not think the Senator from New York has 
paid quite sufficient attention to the phrase “who would be 
legally entitled to enforce the distribution or division of the 
same.” However, we want to amend the clause so as to make 
it mean more clearly what we want it to mean. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have spent considerable time 
upon this clause, and so far I have been unable to determine, 
as a legal proposition, what it means. I entirely agree with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] that until the directors 
declare a dividend it is not the property of the stockholders, 
and it could not be their income. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose nobody ever disputed that legal 
proposition, 

Mr. BORAH. I am very glad to have the Senator from 
Mississippi indorse it, because that makes it absolutely cor- 
rect. This clause says: 

Yor the purpose of this additional tax, taxable Income shall embrace 
panies whether Incorporated ‘or dae ere whe Would e 
patitled to ersorce the distribation or division of the same, it divided 
or distributed. 

While the Senator from Mississippi seems to think some of 
these propositions are indisputable, I should like to know what 
that means. To me, as a legal proposition, it is difficult to 
unravel. The language is “legally entitled to enforce.” A 
stockholder is not legally entitled to enforce it until the board 
of directors have declared a dividend. : 

Mr. HUGHES. Would it not be possible that a dividend 
might be declared and not paid? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that would be possible, but that would 
not meet this situation. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then he would be entitled to enforce pay- 
ment of the dividend at the hands of the corporation, and we 
ought to tax him on it. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but it says “whether divided or dis- 
tributed or otherwise.” 

Mr. ROOT. ‘That is to say, this is to be taxed as income 
against a person who would be entitled to sue for it if it were 
divided, although it is not divided. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but the difficulty is that if it is not 
divided he is not entitled to sue for it. Until the board of 
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directors have declared a dividend, a stockholder is not entitled 
te sue for his dividend. 

Mr. ROOT. That is the foundation of my proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; and I agree perfectly with the Sen- 
ator in regard to that; but, on the other hand, if that is taken 
out, then the question which will be submitted to the committee 

“is, How are you going to avoid these large estates incorporating 
and availing themselves solely of the corporation tax and en- 
tirely escaping the payment of an income tax? 

Mr. ROOT. By taxing the income of the corporation. 

— Mr. BORAH. Yes; you tax the corporation 1 per cent upon 
its net profits or earnings, and then you would get but the 
1 per cent. The very difficulty which I presume this amend- 
ment was adopted to meet is the fact that they might incor- 
porate, pay the 1 per cent upon their net earnings, and entirely 
escape the graduated tax or surtax. If there is not some way 
to meet that, that is precisely what may happen. 

So it seems to me that as a legal proposition this language is 
somewhat involved and complex; and while the committee is 
readjusting the language it must take into consideration the 
fact that unless there is some provision by which to reach this 
kind of an income, it will entirely escape under the corporation 


tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, has the request of the com- 
mittee been put to the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To what portion of the paragraph 
does the Senator refer? 2 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The clause beginning “ For the purpose of 
this additional tax, taxable income shall embrace,” and so 
forth, going down to the end of that amendment, should be 

* sent back to the committee, and the rest agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
portion of the committee amendment above iine 14, page 166. 

The portion of the amendment above line 14 was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The remainder of the paragraph 
goes back to the committee. - 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
subdivision B, page 167, line 13, after the word “by,” to insert 
the word “ gift,” so as to read: 

B. That, subject only to such exemptions and deductions as are 
hereinafter allowed, the net. income of a taxable person shall include 
gains, profits, and income derived from salaries, wages, or compensa- 
tion for personal service of whatever kind and in Whatever form paid, 
or from professions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales or 
dealings in property, whether real or personal, growing out of the 
ownership or use of or interest in real or personal property, also from 
interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the transaction of any lawful 
business carried on for gain or profit, or gains or profits and income 

derived from any source whatever, including the income from but not 
the value of property acquired by gift, bequest, devise, or descent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not rise to question the 
amendment immediately before us, but I should like a little 
information on the general principle involved in this paragraph. 

If I understand this aright, if I have a farm and sell it for a 
thousand dollars, the money I would receive as the purchase 
price of the farm would be accounted as income; but if anyone 
were to give me a thousand dollars during the year, or if I were 
to receive it by bequest, devise, or descent, that would not be 
accounted as income. rae 

Surely there must be some reason for that; and I should like 
to know the difference in principle between money I would 
receive from a sale of property I own and money I would re- 
ceive by gift, devise, or bequest. If the one is income, why is 
not the other? 

I-may be wrong about my initial proposition, and if I am I 
should be very glad to be corrected; but if I am right about it, 
then I very much object to the exclusion of gifts and bequests. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, if I understand the Serator 
correctly, he is inquiring, for the purpose of illustrating what 
he has in mind, whether the price of a piece of land sold during 
the year would be regarded as income. My answer is that it 
would not be. The price of that land would be principal. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, Mr. President, if that be true, the 
paragraph will have to be rewritten. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, I think I 
can tell him where he is making the mistake. He has gotten 
hold of the words “or sales or dealings in property, whether 
real or personal.” He has forgotten to note that prior to that, 
and modifying and limiting and defining it, is this language: 

The net income of a taxable person shall include gains, profits, and 
incomes derived from 

Then there follow, later on, the words: 

Sales or dealings in property— 

As well as various other things. So it refers only to gain, 
pronts, and income derived from these things, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, if a man during the year 
had bought a piece of property for $10,000 and sold it for 
$12,000, he would be taxable upen the $2,000. A 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not so read it, Mr. President. It is 
said that— 

The net income of a taxable person shall include galns, profits, and 
income. 

And it does not define income as gains and profits, but it 
makes them all substantive— 
gains, profits, and income derived from saJaries, wages, or compensation 
for personal service of whatever kind and in whatever form paid, or 
from professions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales or 
dealings In property. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, of course. But for that a real estate 
dealer would escape with all of his profits during the year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It seems to me, in view of the language, that 
the amount received from the sale of property during a year 
would be regarded as income received during the year. 

Suppose I had a piece of property for which I had paid $950 
some time before and I sold it during the year for $1,000, does 
the Senator from Mississippi say that only $50 of that would be 
income? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator seems to attach to the word 
“income” a meaning that is not attachable to it in this con- 
nection. Income“ means the net gains or profits. He seems 
to think that the word “income” is a broader word than “ gains 
or profits derived from any source whatever.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is it used for? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A man’s taxable income means his gains 
and profits during the year. Those gains and profits or income 
derived from any business of any description are taxed. If a 
man is engaged in dealing in horses, if he buys horses and sells 
horses and makes a profit or an income out of that dealing, he 
must pay a tax upon the income. 

I do not know that I exactly catch the Senator’s point. But 
if I do catch it, he seems to have in mind the idea that the 
word “income” means receipts of every sort. The income 
within the contemplation of a tax law does not mean that. It 
means net income, and is so defined in the bill. That means 
profits or gains. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi must certainly 
understand what I am trying to say. If applied to a general 
business, in which purchases and sales take place and gains 
and profits are reckoned, I can very well understand that the 
Senator from Mississippi is right, under the language of this 
bill. But suppose 10 years ago I had bought a horse for $900, 
and this year I had sold him fer $1,000, what would I do in the 
way of making a return? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell the Senator precisely what he 
would do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mean, what would other men do? . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know; but what I mean is precisely what 
the Senator would do, or precisely what he ought to do. He 
bought the horse 10 years ago and sold him this year for a 
thousand dollars. That thousand dollars is a part of the 
Senator’s receipts for this year, and being a part-of his receipts, 
that much will go in as part of his receipts, and from it would 
be deducted his disbursements and his exemptions and various 
other things. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Would the price I paid for the horse origi- 
nally be deducted? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, because it was not a part of the trans- 
actions in that year; but if the Senator turned around and 
bought another horse that year, it would be deducted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the answer of the Senator 
from Mississippi has disclosed very clearly the weakness that 
I have been attempting to point out. This provision, in the 
form in which it appears, is utterly unworkable. It would 
involve chaos among the people of this country if returns were 
attempted to be made in the way suggested by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

I haye no amendment that will meet the emergency, because 
I did not dream that we would enter upon the consideration 
of the income-tax provision to-day. I only have to suggest 
that the sort of thing involyed in the homely illustration of 
the purchase and sale of a horse—an instance which might not 
oceur very often—would occur thousand of times every day in 
the sale of other kinds of property. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Particularly real estate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; by men who are not engaged in what 
is known generally as a vocation, but who do have occasion to 
buy and sell property from time to time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question, 
and see if I have this matter clear in my mind. As I under- 
stood the question of the Senator from Iowa, it was, if he 


bought a horse 10 years ago for $100—— 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Nine hundred dollars. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And sold it this year for a thousand dollars, 
whether or not that thousand dollars would be counted as a 
part of his income for this year, regardless of what he paid 
for the horse 10 years ago. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I did not say that. It would be a part 
of his gross receipts for the year, of course, but it may not 
necessarily be a part of his net receipts, and therefore not a 
part of his income that is taxable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I asked the Senator from Mississippi 
specifically whether, in the case I put, the price that was 
originally paid for the horse could be deducted from the price 
received. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The price paid 10 years ago? No; of 
course not. How could it? When a man puts in his return for 
his income of the previous year in order to be taxed he puts 
down everything he has received and everything he has paid 
out, subject to the exemptions and limitations otherwise pro- 
vided in the bill. Necessarily that is so. To answer the Sen- 
ator, I want to read the precise language of the provision. 

Mr. ROOT. May I make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Mississippi? That necessarily implies something which is quite 
impossible, and that is that the Senator from Iowa would sell 
a worthless horse. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. In these days of automobiles most horses 
are of little value. F 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Here is the language, and I think if it 
read this way and the words “and income” are left out it never 
would bave struck the gentlemen as unobjectionable in any 
respect: t 

8 erein- 
ber e only to ere arere a person shall include galls 
profits, and income— 

Now leave out the word “income,” the repetition of which 
has confused— 
derived from salaries, wages, or compensation— 

Gains and profits now— 
derived from salaries, wages, or compensation— 

For what? 
on personal service of whatever kind and in whatever form paid, or 

om 

What else? 

rofessions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales or dealings 
property, whether real or personal, growing out of the ownership or 
use of or interest in real or personal property 

And, thea, again— 
also from interest, rent, dividends, securities. 

There is not the slightest lack of clearness in it, to my mind, 
unless it grows out of putting a double definition upon the word 
“inecbme,” and I see no objection to striking out the word 
“income,” if you want to strike it out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is evident that this 
income-tax provision will not be settled to-day, and 6 o'clock 
has arrived. I suggest that we either have an executive session 
or adjourn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I have no objection to that, if the Senator 
will wait until this paragraph is read and finished. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the paragraph will be passed over 
until I can have an opportunity to present an amendment to it, 
because, when it is taken in connection with the subsequent 
paragraph prescribing the deductions that may be made from 
the income, the point that I have endeavored to make clear will 
be manifest. I ask that the paragraph may go over until to- 
morrow. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 45 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 6 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, August 27, 1913, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 26, 1913. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. George B. Landenberger to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Herndon B. Kelly to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

The followmgmamed citizens to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps from the 20th day of August, 1913, to fill va- 
cancies : 

Henry L. Larsen, a citizen of Colorado. 

John C. Foster, United States Navy. 


William H. Rupertus, a citizen of the District of Columbia. 
James L. Underhill, a citizen of California. 

Louis E. Fagan, jr., a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Keller E. Rockey, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Bryan ©. Murchison, a citizen of South Carolina. 
Egbert T. Lloyd, a citizen of the District of Columbia. 
Allen H. Turnage, a citizen of North Carolina. 

George W. Hamilton, a citizen of New York. 

Louis M. Bourne, jr., a citizen of North Carolina, 
George L. Davis, a citizen of New Jersey. 

David H. Miller, a citizen of New Jersey. 

Matthew H. Kingman, a citizen of Iowa, 


POSTMASTERS. 
TEXAS. 
Lon Davis to be postmaster at Sealy, Tex., in place of W. F. 
Viereck. Incumbent’s commission expired April 15, 1913. 
W. T. Hall to be postmaster at La Porte, Tex., in place of 


MANT B. McNitt. Incumbent's commission expired July 30, 


VIRGINIA. 
Byrd Anderson to be postmaster at Blacksburg, Va., in place 


7725 rA: O. Hoge. Incumbent's commission expired December 13, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


J. L. Butcher to be postmaster at Holden, W. Va., in place of 
William J. Crutcher. Incumbent’s commission expired June 9, 


1913. 
CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate August 26, 1913. 
POSTMASTER, 
KANSAS. 


Sophia M. Dickerson, Gypsum. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, August 26, 1913. 


The Héuse met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, the Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

We bless Thee, infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, that Thou 
art ever working in and through Thy children with persistent 
energy and power, moving them upward and onward to larger 
life and nobler achievements in both the material and spiritual 
fields of endea vor; and we most fervently pray that, though 
we are dull of apprehension and prone to wander from the 
paths of rectitude and duty, Thou wilt continue Thy work, 
chiding us when we go wrong, encouraging us when we go 
right, that we may be faithful and profitable servants both o 
will and to do of Thy good pleasure; that Thy plans and pur- 
poses may be fulfilled in us, to the honor and glory of Thy holy 
name. In the spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, August 22, 1913, 
was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 2065. An act to provide for participation by the Goyern- 
ment of the United States in the National Conservation Expo- 
sition, to be held at Knoxville, Tenn., in the fall of 1913. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 2065. An act to provide for participation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the National Conservation Expo- 
sition, to be held at Knoxville, Tenn., in the fall of 1913; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. MARTIN, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND SENATE TO-MORROW. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of 
the resolution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] sends a resolution to the Clerk’s desk. The Clerk will 
report it. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

: Honse concurrent resolution 16. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Wednesday, the 27th of August, 1913, at 12.45 o'clock 
in the afternoon, for the parpore of receiving such communications as 
the President of the United States shall be pleased to make them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the President has advised 
me that he desires to communicate a message to Congress to- 
morrow. I offer this resolution to carry out his request, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I take it from the statement of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop] that the President 
does not intend to communicate any message on the Mexican 
situation to the Congress to-day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the President first lesired to communicate with 
Congress to-day, but subsequent telegrams from Mexico required 
some changes, and he desires to address the joint assembly of 
the House and Senate to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. I thought that the reading of the resolution 
ought to be loud enough to reach even the galleries. 

The SPEAKER. If this resolution passes, the President will 
address the joint assembly of the House and fenate to-morrow 
instead of to-day. The question is on agreeing to th2 resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

JOINT REPUBLICAN CAUCUS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a rather 
unusual document, but under the circumstances he thinks it 
ought to be read. The Clerk will report it. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 26, 1913. 

Dear Sim: The joint Republican caucus will meet 18 dN in the 
conference roo third floor, House Office Building, instead of in the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives. 

Jacon H. GALLINGER, 
an Senate Caucus. 


WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
Chairman House Caucus. 


JUDGE EMORY SPEER. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I ask the Clerk 
to report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 234. 

Whereas on the 16th day of August, 1913, the Attorney General of the 
United States transmitted to the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives a report of a special examiner duly desig- 
nated by the Attorney General to investigate various charges of 
alleged misconduct of Emory Speer, a United States district judge 
for the southern district of rgia, which charges had been brought 
to the attention of the Department of Justice; and 

Whereas the charges embodied in said report are accompanied by 
exhibits and affidavits and are of such grave nature as to warrant 
further investigation: Therefore be it f 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 


respect 
thereto, with appropriate recommendations ; and said committee is * 6 


and send a subcommittee whenever and wherever it may be necessary 
to take testimony for the use of said committee; the said subcommittee, 
while so employed, shall bave the same powers in respect to obtain’ 
testimony as are herein pun to said Committee on the Judiciary, wi 
a sergeant at arms, by himself or — who shall serve rocess 
of said committee and the process an rders of said subcommittee and 
shall attend the sittings of the same as ordered and as directed thereby, 
and that the expense of such investigation shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House; that said Committee on the Judiciary, or 
subcommittee thereof, shall have power to sit during the sessions of this 
House or in vacation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me 
there ought to be something before the House in the way of 
information before the House orders an investigation upon 
which the possible impeachment of anybody may be predicated. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I can perhaps give the gentle- 
man the information he desires. It was my purpose to make a 
statement to the House before the gentleman interposed his 
reservation of an objection. I am very glad he did so, and I ask 
the indulgence of the House, so that I may make the state- 
ment. 

The preamble to the resolution recites the manner of the 
getting before the Committee on the Judiciary of certain 
charges relating to the conduct of Judge Speer, of Georgia. 
The committee took the report of the examiner and the ex- 
hibits and made an examination of the papers and the charges. 
The action of the committee was unanimous in finding that the 
charges were of so graye a nature, and that there was enough 


evidence in support of the charges, to warrant the committee in 
ee a further examination into the facts touching these 
rges, 

The committee are without authority to make this investiga- 
tion, and therefore I am instructed by the committee to bring 
this resolution to the House authorizing the committee to in- 
vestigate the facts in this case, and after such investigation has 
been made to report the conclusions of the committee with an 
appropriate recommendation to this House. 

I may say that not only the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee but other Members of this House have given the subject 
matter of this resolution very patient and careful consideration. 
The members of the Judiciary Committee and the others who 
have investigated this matter reached the conclusion—that is, 
that the charges are apparently well enough supported and are of 
such a character that an investigation ought to be made. They 
also reached another conclusion. No member of the committee, 
and so far as I know at this time no Member of the House, felt 
willing to impeach the judge in his responsible place at this 
time, for the reason that no member of the committee or other 
Member of this House has had the opportunity of talking with 
or examining the witnesses who it is said will be relied upon to 
support these charges. We did not feel authorized to impeach 
the judge unless we had better knowledge of the accusations 
brought against him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CLAYTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This is the third occasion upon which I 
have seen this sort of proceeding started in the House. The 
gentleman will remember that when the impeachment proceed- 
ings were inaugurated against Judge Swayne the first step was 
taken by Mr. Lamar, a Congressman from Florida, who rose in 
this House and in his individual representative capacity im- 
peached the judge. £ 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. He gave the specific charges which he 
alleged against the judge. 

In the case of Judge Archbald, my recollection is that a 
resolution was introduced by a Member of the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Giving the charges. 

Mr. CLAYTON, The resolution in the Archbald case was a 
resolution calling for information. It did not make charges. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thought it made charges. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In this case the House at the present time 
has no knowledge of the allegations, and the origin of this pro- 
ceeding, as I understand the gentleman, is with the Attorney 
General, and he bases his complaint upon the report of a special 
agent who has investigated the conduct of the judge. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would not state it exactly as the gentleman 
has stated it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish the gentleman would explain what 
the difference is. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; with pleasure. Shall I make the ex- 
planation now? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish the gentleman would do so, in view 
of the fact that when the Swayne impeachment was begun in 
the House the assertion was made that any individual Member 
of the House had a right to rise up and begin impeachment 
proceedings. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The origin of this proceeding does not seem 
to be in the House, but in a department of the Government, and 
it seems to me that is materially different. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I think my recollection is not 
at fault either as to the Swayne case or as to the Archbald 
case. As the House knows, I took part in both those cases. 

In the Swayne case Mr. Lamar, a Representative from the 
State of Florida, arose in his place on this floor and impeached 
Judge Charles Swayne, United States judge of the northern 
district of Florida, of high crimes and misdemeanors, and offered 
the usual and appropriate resolutions which gave the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary jurisdiction of the subject matter and 
authorized it to proceed with the investigation of Judge 
Swayne's conduct. Accompanying this charge was a memorial 
from the State Legislature of Florida preferring certain charges 
against Judge Swayne and asking for his impeachment. 

The Archbald case originated in this way: The Department 
of Justice, under Mr. Wickersham, had made an investigation 
of the conduct of Judge Archbald. That investigation grew out 
of these facts: One W. P. Boland, of Scranton, Pa., had a case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and my recollec- 
tion is that he complained that certain railroads in Pennsyl- 
vania had discriminated against him in the shipment of his coal 
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or the product of his washery. He had his case before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Incidentally, in talking about 
that case before Commissioner Meyer—and, I believe, others 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission connected with it—he 
made complaint against Judge Archbald which reflected upon 
his official conduct and involved his personal and judicial in- 
tegrity as well. 

The commissioner went to the President, who was then Mr. 
Taft, and told him of the complaint. I need not state all of 
the details of that complaint, but the President directed the 
Attorney General to make an investigation of these charges 
against the judge. The Attorney General called Mr. Boland 
and Commissioner Meyer, Mr. Cockrill, clerk of Commissoner 
Meyer, and Mr. E. J. Williams, who was afterwards in the Arch- 
bald case denominated the star witness, as well as other wit- 
nesses, before him. He made a personal investigation himself. 
He then designated a special commissioner, who went to Penn- 
sylvania to investigate the official conduct of Judge Archbald, 
not only touching that particular matter complained of by Mr. 
Boland, but his conduct in reference to his dealings and his 
business transactions with railroads and subsidiary corporations 
in Pennsylvania. 

That report, I believe, had been completed, but the Attorney 
General had not yet submitted it either to Congress or the 
President. The matter became public through the newspapers. 
At that time Mr. Norris, then a Representative in this House 
and now one of the Senators from the State of Nebraska, intro- 
duced a resolution of inquiry asking the Attorney General if 
an investigation had been made concerning the official conduct 
of Judge Archbald and if a report had been made. That reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
committee was then unanimously of the opinion that it was 
proper and reported it back to the House, and it was agreed to 
and transmitted to the President. 

The Attorney General, I presume after conference with the 
President, turned it over to the President. As to that precise 
matter I do not remember, but, at any rate, the President replied 
to that communication and transmitted the report with all the 
accompanying evidence, documentary and otherwise, to the 
House and to the Judiciary Committee. In his reply to the 
House the President said, in effect, that he deemed it advisable 
on account of the nature of the case, involving the official con- 
duct of the judge, not desiring to prejudice the case, not desiring 
to give undue publicity to the matter until it had been properly 
sifted to see whether there was any merit in it or not, he 
had transmitted under separate cover to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee the said report and accompanying documents, and there- 
fore the whole report being in possession of a committee of the 
House would be in the possession of the House itself and the 
House could do with it as it saw proper. 

The House left it to the committee after an appropriate 
resolution similarly empowering that committee to investigate the 
charges. The House did not ask that that report be made 
public. The House did not demand that any statement of its 
contents be laid before the House other than what the Presi- 
dent bad said and what the resolution imported, but left it to 
the committee as the President suggested, as the wiser proper 
course, and then adopted a resolution to investigate similar to 
the one I have offered to-day. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. I understand the whole difference between the 
two procedures is that in one instance the House called on the 
Attorney General for the information he had of the Archbald 
case, and in this case he has transmitted to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee the information he has. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is the difference between the two cases. 

Mr. DYER. And this investigation has been made by the 
Department of Justice in answer to complaints that have, per- 
haps, been made for the year past? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; and similar to the course of conduct 
pursued by Attorney General Wickersham in the Archbald case. 

The SPEAKER. “Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, just one moment, if the 
gentleman will indulge me. The committee thought that this 
matter ought to be investigated, to the end that if Judge Speer 
is not guilty of the wrongful conduct alleged against him a com- 
mittee of this House and the House itself ought to vindicate one 
of the judges of our country. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. In just one moment—and further, that if 
the committee, after having made the investigation fully, as it 
wouid be empowered to do under this resolution now pending, 
reached the conclusion that Judge Speer should be impeached 


and be removed from office this committee owed it to the public 
and the House owed it to the public to take that course. Now 
I will yield to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I was going to ask the gentleman 
if he would not state, if he feels it is proper to do so, that the 
Committee on the Judiciary, from what information they have 
from so far investigating and examining these reports have open 
minds upon this matter and no opinion has been formed by any 
member of the committee upon the charges alleged. Š 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is absolutely correct, and I may say, 
more than that, several members of the committee, speaking for 
themselves personally, have expressed the hope that this judge 
is not guilty of the things alleged against him, but we thought 
it was fair to the public and fair to the judge, inasmuch as 
so much has been said in the public press that the judge's 
usefulness would be impaired unless this investigation is made 
and that public confidence in him would be well-nigh destroyed 
unless after investigation this committee and the House saw 
proper to vindicate him against these charges; and they are of 
the opinion that if these charges are true the judge ought to be 
removed from office as being an unfit judicial officer. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I just want to direct the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the fact that in the Hanford case, 
and that is the last case we had, we pursued practically this 
method, that instead of beginning with the high-privileged reso- 
lution of impeachment—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; the gentleman is mistaken. Mr. Berger, 
of Wisconsin, arose in bis place on this floor and in the usual 
formal way impeached Judge Hanford, and then offered a reso- 
lution similar to this, 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the resolution we adopted was similar 
to this—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Was similar to this, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly; there is no difference at all. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And so was the resolution in the Archbald 
ease and the Swayne case. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the gentleman will yield further, while 
undoubtedly it would be a matter of the highest constitutional 
privilege for any Member of this House to rise in his place and 
introduce a resolution impeaching any Federal judge—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARDWICK (continuing). Still, it is a matter entirely 
within the province of the House dnd a matter entirely in accord 
with some of the precedents, at least, that the House shall 
proceed in this preliminary way before taking so grave a step. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there to me? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. To the gentleman from Kansas first, and 
then to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then this case does differ materially from 
the other two cases in this, that in the Archbald case and in the 
Swayne case the Honse and the public were in possession of 
most of the charges. In this case neither the House nor the 
public know what the charges against Judge Speer are. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; the gentleman is not entirely accurate 
in that. The House and the country kuow just as much about 
the charges inyolved in this case as the House and country 
knew of the charges involved in the Archbald case at the time 
of the adoption of a resoiution in that case similar to this, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, my understanding is—— 

Mr. CLAYTON (continuing). Or in the Hanford case, for 
that matter. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As the gentleman will remember, in the 
Swayne case Congressman Lamar, of Florida, rose in the House 
and gave specifically the charges against Judge Swayne. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman is incorrect about that. All 
the specific charges he gave in the Swayne case, in my recollec- 
tion, was a memorial from the State Legislature of Florida, 
which was general in its nature. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a memorial. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It was rather general in its nature, and did 
not purport to be articles of impeachment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Are the hearings of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in any proceedings of this kind secret? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Until the committee resolves to make the in- 
vestigation, they are secret, but when investigation is ordered 
the hearings are open. : 

Mr. MURDOCK. As they were in both former cases? 

Mr. CLAYTON. In both cases; and I happen to have been 
one of the three of the subcommittee in the Swayne case. Mr. 
Henry W. Palmer, who served here with distinction—now gone 
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to his reward, and blessed be his memory—and Mr. Gillette, of 
California, afterwards governor, and myself were appointed a 
special subcommittee to go to Florida. We took most of the 
testimony in that case in Florida, but we took some here in 
Washington, and the investigation was always open, as likewise 
under this resolution it will be open, and just as it was in the 
Archbald case. The reason why it has not stated these charges 
and the reason why the committee kept them in rather a confi- 
dential nature was because they did not want to do anything 
that might hurt the judge or prejudice his case; but when the 
investigation is ordered by the House the taking of the testi- 
mony will be in the open and the proceedings of the committee 
in the open, but at the conclusion of the taking of the testi- 
mony the committee will doubtless have an executive session 
and to consider whether the charges are sustained or not, and if 
articles of impeachment shall be reported to consider a draft 
of the charges of impeachment; or, as has been done in a num- 
ber of cases in years gone by against several judges, whom I 
could but will not mention, as I do not care to revive an un- 
pleasant or an unjust matter in the career of those judges, the 
committee may vindicate the judge. Therefore I think that up 
to this time, with all the publicity that has been given the mat- 
ter and with justice to the judge and to the publie 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is nothing in the step which the gen- 
tleman takes to-day which precludes an individual Member of 
Congress rising in his place and impeaching the judge? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Nothing. Any Member can do it as soon as 
I take my seat, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. WEBB. I would like to suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the 
course which the Judiciary Committee is asking now to pursue 
in this case is on all fours with what the House did in the 
impeachment of Judge Wilfley, the United States judge in 
China. Mr. Waldo, of New York, I remember 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am glad the gentleman has called my 
attention to that. He and I were both on the committee at the 
time. Members may not know it, but we have a United States 
court in China, and Judge Wilffey was sought to be impeached 
some years ago, but was not impeached by the committee. 

Mr. WEBB. I was going to suggest that Mr. Waldo rose on 
the floor and impeached him, and that, on the motion of Mr. 
Payne, the House sent it to the Judiciary Committee to in- 
vestigate the charges and report whether a prima facie case 


was made out or not. The charges were made. They were. 


investigated by a full committee, and the full committee re- 
ported against impeachment. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand it, when an individual offers 
an impeachment, he offers at the same time a resolution that 
the Judiciary Committee make the investigation that is con- 
templated by this resolution? That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is usually the course. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. I desire to call attention to this fact, 
that in such a case as that the preliminary information rests 
only with the individual, and the resolution which makes the 
inquiry rests presumably upon his individual knowledge. In 
this case the resolution of inquiry is made upon a preliminary 
inyestigation by the Committee on the Judiciary, and therefore 
a much wider and broader scope is afforded and a better 
foundation for the action is laid. I desire to commend this as 
a preferable method, because when a committee like the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of this House shall make a preliminary 
investigation and then shall say to the House, “It is sufficient 
to warrant an investigation by its committee, that ought to pro- 
ceed as such investigations do,” it seems to me the House is 
entirely warranted in giving the committee that power of in- 
vestigation, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not remember whether an 
impeachment proceeding has ever been commenced in any way 
without some one on the floor making a charge. Certainly the 
custom has been for a Member of the House, on his responsi- 
bility as a Member, to present some charges in the House, and 
upon those an investigation has been based heretofore. That 
was the case in the Hanford matter, where Representative 
Berger presented charges, and the committee was authorized to 
investigate those charges. I think that has been the custom. 
Whether any other precedent has been set or not I do not know. 

Even on the suggestion of so great a committee as the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, for the members of which I entertain 
profound respect, I doubt the propriety of the House, without 
having any charges before it, without having any knowledge pre- 
sented to it, authorizing any committee to enter upon an inves- 
tigation the only purpose of which is to commence impeachment 
proceedings. 

This matter is brought up without previous notice, so far as 
I know. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON} states 
that the country at large has practically the same information 


as the committee. Possibly he did not mean that quite that way, 
because I take it that the committee has the information that 
was secured by the Attorney General. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I have read the publications in the newspapers, 
and I have seen no charge yet made in the public press worthy 
of investigation. I do not know whether such charge may have 
been made and escaped my attention. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does the gentleman think that I ought to 
tell him what these charges are at this time? 

Mr, MANN. I think the House ought to be informed as to 
what the charges are. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well, Mr. Speaker; much as I regret to 
have to do it—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

72855 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois IMr. MANN] 
objects. 

Mr, CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Illinois will he object to having unanimous consent to call this 
= up to-morrow after the President has delivered his mes- 
sage 

Mr. MANN. I think probably not, although I would not want 
to say now. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I will withhold the objection for the 
present. z 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. I want to say one thing in reply to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. He has correctly 
stated that in a number of cases the usual practice obtaining in 
cases of impeachment is for a Member to rise in his place and 
impeach the judge and offer an appropriate resolution. But 
there is a case exactly in point with this, with one slight differ- 
ence—but in all essential particulars exactly like this—and 
that is the case of Judge Archbald. There the Attorney General 
made an investigation of the conduct of that judge, and made 
his report to the President, and that report was transmitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary in response to a resolution of 
inquiry, and no charge of impeachment had been made on the 
floor until the committee had considered the matter and brought 
in the articles of impeachment. So I may say that except that 
here the papers were transmitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary without being responsive to a resolution, whereas in the 
Archbald case they were transmitted in response to a resolution 
of inquiry, that constitutes the distinguishing feature between 
this case and the Archbald case, and the only distinguishing 
feature. 

Mr. MANN. If my recollection is correct, Mr. Norris made a 
speech on that subject before the resolution of inquiry was pre- 
sented to the House. I may be mistaken abont that. 

Mr. CLAYTON. He might have made a statement; I will 
not undertake to say he did not, but I do not recall that he 
made any statement. 

Mr. MANN. I would not wish the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Crayton] or anyone else to think that in my opinion it 
is necessary for the House to have some Member rise and pre- 
sent charges before the House can act. Of course, the House 
has full power in reference to making an investigation in regard 
to impeachment proceedings and in acting upon any reason 
that is presented. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I merely want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois to the fact that so far as I can ascer- 
tain this investigation grew out of the fact that in the trial of a 
case in the United States court in Macon, Ga., a party in that 
case wrote a letter to the judge in which he made certain allega- 
tions of improper conduct not only in that case but in many, 
other cases which was made public in the press. That case 
became celebrated by reason of the fact that the judge had the 
party arraigned before him for contempt of court; and that 
contempt case was tried and those charges by the party to 
the suit against the judge not only with reference to that case 
but numbers of other cases became a part of the records of that 
court, and, of course, a matter of which the Department of 
Justice took cognizance. The Department of Justice was com- 
pelled to assign another judge and another district attorney to 
try the case. In that way these matters became known not only 
to the press and to the public but spread upon the records of 
the court. An investigation was had by the Department of 
Justice through one of its special examiners, and that examiner 
has reported to the Department of Justice concerning those 
matters, the report being accompanied by numerous statements 
of lawyers and prominent citizens and extracts from the records 
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of the court. Whether those charges will be sustained or not 
I am not prepared to say. The charges are most serious. They 
affect the judge in every way. ‘They affect his capacity to try 
cases temperamentally. They seriously affect his administration 
of justice in the court. They charge favoritism, despotism, 
tyranny, oppression, and maladministration. I do not know 
from the testimony or from any other source whether the 
charges are true or not, but I want to say to my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] that he could do this judge no greater 
barm and no greater injury than by attempting to impede or 
stop an investigation to ascertain the truth or falsity of these 
charges. It is not for me now to determine or even to express 
an opinion as to whether the charges are sustained by the proofs 
submitted by the Department of Justice, but these charges 
have reached a stage where justice to the people of that district, 
and above all justice to the judge against whom these charges 
are made; requires and demands an investigation at the hands 
of this House. 

It should not be necessary for any member of the Judiciary 
Committee or any other Member of the House to be compelled to 
rise in his place and proceed to so harsh a proceeding as to“ im- 
peach” the judge in order to have an investigation as to the 
truth or falsity of these charges, because the judge should not be 
impeached until it shall be at least reasonably certain that he 
has violated the law and been guilty of some misdemeanor or 
misconduct justifying impeachment. But I repeat that any 
friend of the judge does him no good service, but does him seri- 
ous harm, by standing in the way of permitting the broad, clear 
light of publicity to shine and beat upon his actions and his de- 
cisions from the time he entered upon this honorable office down 
to the present day. The people have become restless about judges 
of the Federal courts, and there is but one way in which we can 
preserve the honor, the integrity, and the supremacy of the law, 
and that is by compelling judges, like all other officials, to stand 
with their conduct open to the broad, white light of publicity 
and of truth. [Applause.] If you do not want to see judges 
recalled, if you do not want the socialistic disposition of the 
time to demand that decisions shall be submitted to the test of 
a popular yote, then you ought to be careful, aye, you ought to 
be quick to permit charges made by reputable citizens against 
the conduct of those who wear the ermine to be investigated. 
No judge does himself justice, no judge conserves the honor of 
the bench who would, by an appeal to any friend or aequaint- 
ance, stay the fullest investigation of his conduct from the day 
he donned the ermine until this good hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that no gentleman in this House will be 
so unjust to the people of that district, so unjust to that dis- 
tinguished judge, as to prevent a speedy, impartial, full, white- 
light investigation of his conduct, so that if he has been un- 
justly accused he shall come forth fully vindicated, freed from 
suspicion and freed from suspicion of these charges; but unfor- 
tunately the charges, many of which are most serious, affecting 
the honor and integrity of the judge, are made, and these people, 
who say they have been tyrannized over, oppressed, and unjustly 
treated by the judge, should have an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Speaker, “ Of law there can be no less acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world. All things in heaven and earth do her homage—the very 
least as feeling her care and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power.” ‘The judge is the minister of the law, and the seat 
he oceupies and his ermine should be pure and spotless; no up- 
right and impartial judge can afford to stop or stay or hinder 
any investigation into his judicial integrity when it is assaulted. 
[Applause.] 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
presume the gentleman from Georgia is thoroughly familiar 
with all of the charges made against this judge. Possibly he 
has communicated with the Department of Justice concerning 
the investigation which has been made. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I haye not. 

Mr. MANN. It was so reported in the newspapers. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Only one-third of what you see in the 
newspapers is true and two-thirds not true. 

Mr. MANN. We are asked to make an investigation based on 
what the newspapers said, and perhaps we ought to investigate 
as to whether the gentleman from Georgia has been to the 
Department of Justice. I am willing to take his denial, but 
the gentleman himself would not be willing to do that. I can 
see no reason for acting on this resolution to-day. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, of course the gentleman from 
Illinois is familiar with the rules of the House. I have had 
oceasion to examine the precedents contained in the third 
volume of Hinds’ Precedents, and while the question as to 
whether it is a privileged resolution or not is doubtful, I think 
the weight of authority is that it is not privileged. I reached 


that conclusion, and I may state frankly to the House that that 
was the conclusion of the present distinguished occupant of the 
chair. Some Speakers have ruled to the contrary, but the 
weight of authority and the reason in support of that weight is 
against its being privileged. 

Now, there are two ways to have this resolution made privi- 
leged so that it can come before the House—one is by a special 
rule and the other is the usual way, by a Member impeaching 
the judge on the floor of the House. 

Now, I ask the gentleman from Illinois, in view of all the 
circumstances, if he would not be willing that this resolution 
be called up to-morrow after the President has delivered his 
message to Congress and be then considered and no objection 
thereto be made? 

Mr. MANN. I stated to the gentleman from Alabama a while 
ago that I might be willing to agree to that to-morrow, but I 
was not willing to agree to it to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. For the present I object. 

MESSAGE FROM THE’SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 16. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurrin 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the Howse 
of Re resentatives on Wednesday, the 27th day of August, 1913, at 
12 o'clock and 45 minutes in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving 
such communications as the -President of the United States shall be 
pleased to make them. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE. 
Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration the 
privileged resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 231. 


Resolved, That Willlam J. MacDonald was duly elected a Representa- 
tive from the twelfth congressional district of Michigan to the Sixty- 
third Congress, and is entitled to a seat therein. 


The SPEAKER. Is this a unanimous report? 

Mr. POST. It is; yes, sir. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I think this matter should be 
discussed some before the vote is taken on it. I presume the 
gentleman from Ohio desires to make some remarks. 

Mr. POST. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. POST. Am I entitled to an hour? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; and if the previous question is not 
5 any Member who can get recognition is entitled to an 

our. 

Mr. RUCKER. I should like some time. 

Mr. POST. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to hear the gentleman from Ohio 
first, and then I want to be recognized in my own right. 

Mr. POST. I will say to the gentleman that I will not ask 
for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RUCKER] a member of this committee? 

Mr. RUCKER. No, sir; but I am a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wanted to know in reference to 
recognition. The practice is that if any member of the com- 
mittee desires recognition, he is entitled to it in preference to 
any other Member. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Where a committee makes a unanimous report 
and a member of the committee takes the floor in favor of sus- 
taining it, is not a Member who is opposed to it entitled first 
thereafter to recognition? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; that is true. ` 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Post] has the floor in his own right for one hour? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And he has the right at any time to move 
the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, the gentleman from Ohio has said 
that he will yield of his time to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Rucker]. Does not that provide for the other proposition? 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Missouri said he 
wanted to be recognized in his own right. Of course, he has to 
take his chance of the gentleman from Ohio moying the previous 
question. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if I can 
not arrange with the gentleman from Ohio as to a limit of time 
for debate upon this question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman fron: Ohio will give his at- 
tention to the gentleman from Missouri. 
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Mr. RUCKER. I would suggest the House give unanimous 
consent to an hour on a side, one half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Ohio and the other by myself. 

Mr. POST. We have that right under the rule. 
move the previous question. 

Mr. HAY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
if he is opposed to the resolution? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes; I am opposed to it. 

Mr. MANN. Why not make it less than an hour on a side, in 
order to accommodate your side of the House? 

The SPEAKER. What is the desire of the gentleman from 
Ohio? < 

Mr. POST. An hour on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that two hours’ debate be allowed, one half the time to 
be controlled by himself and I suppose the other half by the 
gentleman from Missouri, as he seems to be the only one who 
wants to be heard. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to 
object, I would like to ask if the gentlemen can not agree to 
get along with less than two hours’ time. We want to finish up 
the currency bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. This is an important matter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If this is a unanimous report 

Mr. MANN. Make it three-quarters of an hour on a side. 

Mr. RUCKER. Three-quarters of an hour will be satisfactory 
so far as I am concerned; I probably will not use that much. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that debate be an hour and a half, 45 minutes to a side, 
he to control 45 minutes and the gentleman from Missouri the 
other 45 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, this case is the contested-election 
case of William J. MacDonald against Hon. H. Olin Young. 
The case arises from the twelfth congressional district of the 
State of Michigan. There were four candidates for Congress 
in that district at the last general election in 1912. Mr. Young 
was the candidate on the Republican ticket and Mr. MacDonald 
was the candidate on the National Progressive ticket, but Mr. 
Young having resigned his seat we have not anything to con- 
tend with except the question of whether or not Mr. Mac- 
Donald under the evidence he produced before the committee is 
entitled to a seat in the House. Now, I do not care to take 
up time in the discussion of this question, because the commit- 
tee was unanimous in its report that Mr. MacDonald was en- 
titled to a seat under the evidence he had produced before 
the committee. In the State of Michigan they have a primary 
act. That primary act provided that a person in order to be 
entitled to be a recipient of votes must enroll or register 
before officers provided for that purpose his party affiliations, 
and it was contended in the hearing of the case that because of 
that Mr. MacDonald at the time of the primary and at the 
time of the general election was not qualified to be the recipient 
of votes, Now, I do not care to discuss ihe question more than 
to say the committee found that there was nothing in that 
contention. In other words, we found that the provisions of 
the primary act if applicable to the general law superadded 
a qualification to the qualifications requisite for a Member 
of this House, which the Legislature of the State of Michigan 
was not authorized to do. Now, when Congress conyened 
in extraordinary session Mr. Young appeared at the bar of the 
House and was sworn in. I might state prior to that, however, 
that it was generally understood in the district, until the State 
board of canyassers of the State of Michigan had canvassed 
the yvote—that is, on the 10th of December—that Mr. MacDonald 
was elected. Everybody conceded his election up to that time. 
There were 15 counties in the district, and in all the counties 
in the district except one county, Ontonagon County, Mr. Mac- 
Donald's name was printed upon the ballot under the designa- 
tion of “ William J. McDonald.” 

In Ontonagon County it was printed on the ballot as “ Sheldon 
William J. McDonald.” The committee thinks this was purely 
a mistake, and it occurred in this way: Under the law of 
Michigan it is the duty of the chairman and secretary of the 
committees to certify the entire ticket to the commissioners of 
election for the purpose of enabling them to print and to pre- 
pare the ballot. This was done in every county of the district, 
but afterwards it was discovered that this certificate spelled 
the name as “ McDonald,” when, in fact, his name was Mac- 
Donald.” When this was discovered the secretary of the 
National Progressive Party of the State committee telegraphed 
to the clerk of each board of county commissioners a dispatch 
something like this: 


The name of the candidate f. 
Pah Brom o date or Congress is spelled William J, Me- 


I will not 
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The receiver of the telegram in Ontonagon County miscon- 
ceived or misinterpreted the characters which stand for the 
word “Sheldon” and the word “spelled” and interpreted the 
telegram to read “Sheldon William J. MeDonald.” And in 
that county his name appeared upon the ballot under that desig- 
natiou. Now, Mr. MacDonald received in 14 of the counties 
17,975 votes. In Ontonagon County there was cast for the 
Progressive candidates on the Progressive ticket 458 votes, and 
the election commissioners in canvassing the vote in Ontonagon 
County canvassed the vote for the candidate for Congress under 
the name of “Sheldon William J. McDonald,” so the State 
board of canvassers when they canvassed the entire district on 
the 10th day of December canvassed the 14 counties under the 
name of “William J. MacDonald,” and in Ontonagon County 
they canvassed the vote as 458 votes cast for “ Sheldon William 
J. McDonald,” and issued the certificate of election to Mr. 
Young, notwithstanding the fact that everybody up to that time 
had conceded the election of Mr. MacDonald. Your committee 
has found that the board of canvassers should have treated the 
word “Sheldon” as mere surplusage. They contended that 
under the laws of the State of Michigan that they were bound 
by and could not look beyond the face of the ballot to deter- 
mine the intention of the voters. But this House, by a long 
line of precedents, has established the rule that we can go 
behind the face of the ballot and we can take into consideration 
the circumstances surrounding the election, and if we find that 
a ballot has been improperly printed, we have the right to make 
that correction. And for that reason we say that Mr. Mac- 
Donald is fairly entitled to the 458 votes cast for him in On- 
tonagon County. It was a mistake pure and simple. It was 


a mistake simply in printing the name upon the ballot. Now, 
I do not care to say anything further on that question, Allow- 


ing the votes that were cast for the National Progressive ticket 
in the twelfth congressional district of Michigan, he would have 
a clear plurality of 243 votes, and we think, beyond question, 
on those propositions he is entitled to a seat in this House. 
Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas? N 

Mr. POST. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did not the committee also find in its in- 
vestigations that there was no question at all of the intention 
of the yoters in that county, by reason of the fact that the 
same number of votes that William J. MacDonald received was 
the number received by other Progressive candidates for office? 

Mr. POST. You will find that in the report. Mr. MacDonald, 
under the name of “Sheldon William J. McDonald,” in Onto- 
nagon County received the same number of votes practically 
that the presidential electors and State officers received whose 
names appeared on the National Progressive ticket in that 
county. 

Mr. Young made a speech in this House on the 10th day of 
May, at the time he resigned his seat, and he conceded upon the 
floor of the House that it was the intention of the electors who 
cast the 458 votes in Ontonagon County to cast them for the 
candidate for Congress on the National Progressive ticket. 

Now, there was another question which I understand that 
some gentlemen wished to be heard upon, and it is this: On 
the 26th of October, 1912, Mr. MacDonald filed his account with 
the Clerk of this House of his expenses up to that time, which 
were incurred in his campaign. He was also required by the 
Federal statute to file his account after the election, but he 
filed no account until the 13th day of April, 1913. Subsequent 
to the 18th day of April, 1913, he filed an additional account. 
Now, some question is made as to his neglect in filing within 
the time prescribed by law this account which the statute re- 
quires should be filed subsequent to the day of election. 

The statute was enacted in the year 1910. It was amended in 
the year 1912. The statute, to my mind—and I am not speaking 
for the committee in this respect—is mandatory by its very 
terms. I think it is mandatory upon a candidate for Congress 
to file these accounts that are required to be filed by the statute. 
The law not only requires the candidate to file an account of 
all the sources of his campaign funds, but excluding advertising 
and postage and telegrams and telephone expenses and personal 
expenses, it also requires him to file an account of all dis- 
bursements made by him. 

But I want to call the attention of the House to this signifi- 
cant fact, that the statute is a penal statute. The statute does 
not go to the qualifications of a Member of the House, and the 
view that your committee has taken of that is this, that where 
there has been neglect, through a mere omission to file an 
account, not purposely to conceal bribery or fraud or to cover 
up an unfair election, it should not deprive a Member of a seat 
in this House. 
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I may say the statute is highly penal. It provides a penalty 
of a thousand dollars fine as a maximum, with one year in the 
penitentiary as the maximum of imprisonment. But we do not 
think that because the statute is a penal statute and because it 
does not go to any of the qualifications required by a Member 
of Congress ground would be afforded for refusing a seat. But 
beyond that we think that if the neglect or omission to file an 
account was done purposely, was done for the express purpose 
of covering up an unfair and an unjust election, to cover up 
bribery or fraud in an election, then this House has a perfect 
right to take into consideration the failure, either by omission 
or willful neglect, to file an account. 

Now, there is another proposition touching upon this question. 
The Federal statute requires that within a certain time the con- 
testant shall file notice upon the contestee of the grounds upon 
which he is going to rest or base his contest. ‘The statute pro- 
vides that the contestee shall file an answer to that notice, and 
in that answer he shall either affirm or deny the allegations in 
the notice, and by way of countercharge set up any new matter. 

Now, in this case, in making up the issues that were made up 
between the contestant and the contestee, the question of the 
omission or neglect to file this expense account was not made an 
issue, but if you will examine the records of the case you will 
find that testimony was taken upon this proposition, and taken 
without objection, that being the reason why the committee con- 
sidered the question. But what I want to point out to the House 
is this, that by the decisions of this House in contested-election 
eases the House has uniformly held that its Committees on 
Elections must confine their consideration to the issues joined 
between the contestant and the contestee, and in this case there 
was no issue made of the question of the neglect or omission to 
file an expense account. Notwithstanding that, we did con- 
sider the question. 

Now I yield, Mr. Speaker, to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Rucker]. 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman from Miscouri prefers to 
speak now, I can wait. I am favorable to the proposition. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 
How much time rave I consumed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Murray of Oklahoma). 
The gentleman has consumed 15 minutes. 


[Mr. RUCKER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MANN. That provision of the law has nothing to do 
with the filing of the account. You do not have to include ex- 
penditures for printing under that section. That is a provision 
for the purpose of specifically covering the $5,000 limitation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman explain that and clear 
up that point? 

Mr. MANN. I will if I have time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope the gentleman may have the time. 
When the gentleman makes the assertion that a thing is not 
covered by the law, which we all understand is covered by the 
law, I should like to know the reason. 

Mr. MANN. I think everybody understands. There is a 
provision that certain expenses shall not be covered by the 
section. That is a provision in order to permit you to expend 
$5,000, plus the printing. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Illinois suspend to 
allow the Chair to ask a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. What did the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Ruoxer] intend to do with his remaining 13 minutes? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman yielded some time to me. 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois such 
time as he wants out of my 13 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair only wanted to keep the time 
straight. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want the 18 minutes. 

When the Missouri case was before the House in the last 
Congress, the Democratic side of the House insisted that the 
gentleman from Missouri, who was a contestee, had violated the 
State Jaw with reference to the amount of money to be ex- 
pended. The Republican side of the House insisted that he had 
not violated the law, but, as I understand, both sides of the 
House practically agreed that if he had violated the law he 
would not have been entitled to his seat. Now, since I have 
been a Member of this House I have heard a great deal about 
campaign publicity. I have never been extremely enthusiastic 
over the laws that have been passed upon the subject, because 
I have feared that they might be onerous to men who would 
endeavor to obey the law, but would not trouble those who did 
not care to obey it. It is proposed to-day to wipe the publicity 
law off the map. Why should anybody obey it? Here is a man 
who deliberately violates the law and is unquestionably subject 


to a criminal prosecution, but nobody wants to prosecute him 
criminally. There never has been a criminal prosecution under 
this publicity law; and when in the last Congress a report came 
in from a committee designed to call the attention of the Attor- 
ney General to the matter so that he might investigate and see 
whether the law had been violated, it was laid on the table by 
the House. 

What is the publicity law for? Is it to have gentlemen pub- 
lish their expenditures and their receipts, or only those gentle- 
men who are honest enough to do it? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MANN. Well, that depends. 

Mr. RAKER. Just for a question. Is it not a fact that in 
addition to the expenditures, he must set out the fact that he 
has made no promise or agreement of any kind for any office? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. The law says that he can not make a 
promise, and then requires him to say, if he did make one, that 
he had made it. If he makes a promise he violates the law, 
and if he does not say that he has made it he violates the law. 

I 25 not propose to criticize the committee in reference to its 
report 

Mr. POST. Win the gentleman yield? If Congress had 
intended 

Mr. MANN. Let me discuss that. 

Mr. POST. I want to put a question to you. If Congress had 
intended to make a failure to comply with this act a disquali- 
fication for membership in this House, would it not have put 
into section 10, in addition to the $1,000 fine and the one year's 
imprisonment, the statement that upon conviction the party 
should be ineligible to hold his office? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think so, because I doubt whether 
Congress has that power. The Constitution of the United States 
fixes the eligibility of a Member of this House; but the House, 
not Congress, determines whether the Member is duly elected 
or not. The Senate has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I should like to make a consecutive statement 
first, and then if I have a moment I will yield. I do not pro- 
pose to criticize the committee for their report. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield to me for just one 
moment? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly; as the gentleman has offered to yield 
me time. 

Mr. RUCKER. -I have a suspicion that somebody, euphoni- 
ously called a Bull Mooser, has looked up my campaign expendi- 
tures and has them here on the floor. I would be glad if he 
would present them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is not alluding to me. 

Mr. RUCKER. Not at all. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I have not looked up the gentleman at all. 

Mr. RUCKER. I am sure the gentleman has not. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to criticize the 
committee for having made the report that it has made. I am 
inclined to think that if I had been a member of the committee 
I would have taken the same view that the committee have 
taken. And yet the situation is this: Here was a contest 
between a Progressive and a Republican. The Republican 
resigned. ‘The only question now is whether the Progressive 
will be admitted to the floor as a Member. The Democratic 
Party, without a two-thirds majority in this House, would have 
met the question between a Progressive and a Republican with- 
out bias, and certainly it is in a position to-day to do so when 
there is no contest between anybody. All sides of the House, 
I think, can meet this question without bias except the gentle- 
men who follow my distinguished friend from Kansas. They 
have a right to be biased in his favor, and ought to be. But 
the House is setting a precedent. If the House determines in 
this case that a failure to file the statement required by the law 
concerning expenditures and receipts is not a disqualification, 
I hope in the future when partisan feeling is running high 
neither side will turn some one out because he has failed to file 
a statement of his expenditures and receipts. I hope the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas and other distinguished gen- 
tlemen of this House will cease to keep agitating the air about 
the filing of campaign expenses and about publicity of receipts 
and expenditures. The only way you can enforce the law is 
for the House or the Senate to refuse to seat a man or to keep 
him in his seat for a violation of it. 

You can not try cases like this before a petit jury and obtain 
a conviction once in a thousand times. When the House 
determines that it proposes to seat a Member regardless of his 
compliance with the law, it determines that the publicity of 
campaign expenses is good to talk abont, but is not worth doing 
anything about, and that applies especially to our Progressive 
friends. I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. FRENCH rose. 

The SPEAKER. Yor what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FRENCH. Being a member of the committee in favor of 
the proposition, I want to obtain some time from the chairman. 

Mr. POST. I will yield to the gentleman, but I agreed to 
yield first to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] five 
minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. How much time, Mr. Speaker, remains on my 
side? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, in the language of a former New 
York statesman, I am a Democrat, so that I approach this con- 
test between a standpat Republican and a Progressive without 
any bias in favor of either. From my school of political econ- 
omy I think the country would be best off if they could kill off 
each other. [Laughter.] 

But seriously, Mr. Speaker, there are only three points in this 
case. As an American Representative I have endeavored ear- 
nestly and fairly to consider the testimony in the case and try 
so far as it was within my power to arrive at a fair and just 
and equitable verdict for the people residing in the twelfth con- 
gressional district of Michigan. 

Now, my good friend, the chairman of the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President and Vice President, Mr. Rucker—and I have 
the honor to be on that committee and it will be my pleasure to 
cooperate and aid him in any way possible to strengthen the 
cainpaign-publicity act, to insure and guarantee pure elections— 
has based his speech solely on the failure of the contestant in 
this case to file a statement, as required by law. I agree that 
the Inw is mandatory and should be obeyed. Mr. Rucker by 
his ability has taken away the mind of the House from the facts 
of the case, and that is the one reason that induced me to make 
these remarks, because I want to call the attention of the House 
to the whole case and not let it go off and decide the case on 
that one bald proposition. 

There are three propositions in this case. It is contended that 
Mr. MacDonald was not legally nominated under the primary 
law and not eligible to become the nominee of the Progressive 
Party for Congress in that district. The second point is that 
there were 458 votes intended by the voters to be cast for Mr. 
MacDonald in Ontonagon County, and the third question that has 
arisen, not by notice of contest, not by any of the pleadings in 
this case, but has arisen subsequent to the resigning of Mr. 
Young, is that Mr. MacDonald did not file an expense account, 
as required by law. 

Now, as to the first point, as to the nomination. It is con- 
tended that because Mr. MacDonald was registered as a Repub- 
lican it was impossible for the voters of that district to vote 
for him for Congress on any other ticket than the Republican 
ticket. I do not think there is any question in the minds of the 
Members of the House, who have given it any consideration, 
that this contention is absurd. It would be superadding to the 
qualifications required by the Constitution of the United States 
for a citizen to become a Congressman. The Constitution sim- 
ply requires a man to be 25 years old, seven years a citizen in 
this country, and an inhabitant of the State to be represented. 
This contention would require that a citizen, possessing the 
qualifications required by the Constitution, should also possess 
the additional qualification that he was registered as a member 
of some certain political party. This is repugnant to the Fed- 
eral Constitution and can not be upheld. It would deprive the 
qualified voters of their inalienable right to vote for the man 
of their choice, qualified under the Constitution to become their 
Representative. Such a contention is repugnant to the Con- 
stitution and I will dismiss it without further remarks. But 
as to the facts in this case: One Mr. Rogers was nominated in 
the regular primary held under the laws of Michigan as the 
Progressive candidate for Congress. Mr. Rogers had been 
declared the nominee of the Progressive Party and had re- 
ceived from the secretary of state of Michigan a certificate that 
he was the duly elected nominee of the Progressive Party for 
Congress in that district. He resigned. Then the Progressive 
Party in convention nominated Mr. MacDonald as its candidate. 
Mr. Rogers sent a declination of his nomination to every county 
in the district and supported and recognized Mr. MacDonald as 
the nominee of the party. The chairman and secretary of the 
State central committee of the Progressive Party of Michigan 
and the chairman and secretary of the congressional committee 
recognized Mr. MacDonald as the nominee of the party. All 
of the election officers of the State of Michigan in every county 
in the district recognized Mr. MacDonald as the Progressive 
nominee for Congress in that district, and his name appeared 
on the ballot as the Progressive candidate in every county of 


the district save in one, Ontonagon County, and there his name 
appeared with the word “Sheldon” affixed in front of it. I 
believe, speaking for myself, that Mr. MacDonald's nomination 
was legal. 

The laws of the State of Michigan gave the managers, voters, 
and everyone interested a remedy to have Mr. MacDonald's 
name stricken from the ballot if improperly thereon. They 
should have gone to the court and had his name stricken from 
the ballot, and if they failed to do that it is certainly inequitable 
to allow them to complain after the election. But beyond this, 
Mr. Young—and I wish to commend his course in this House; 
he is an honorable, high-toned man—did not want any office to 
which he was not elected by the people 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia has 
expired. : 

Mr. POST. I yield the gentleman five minutes additional. 

Mr. CRISP. The Republican Assistant Attorney General en- 
deavored to have Mr. MacDonald’s name stricken from the 
ticket, but Mr. Young opposed this and sent a notice to all the 
voters of the district, saying that though Mr. MacDonald's 
nomination was not regular, he believed in the people ruling, 
and he asked all the election managers to leave his name on the 
ticket and let the people decide between them. This course was 
pursued in every county of the district, but in Ontonagon County 
William J. MacDonald's name was placed on the ticket, not in 
the Progressive column, but in a separate column, printed in 
small type. On the Progressive ticket also appeared the name 
Sheldon William J. McDonald. Sheldon,“ which was sur- 
plusage, was a mistake by the election clerk, caused by mis- 
reading a telegram received by reading the word “ spelled” for 
“Sheldon.” ‘There was no such person as Sheldon William J. 
McDonald. There were 458 votes cast in Ontonagon County 
for all the Progressive candidates, and Sheldon William J. 
McDonald received in that precinct the same number of votes 
that all the other Progressive candidates received—458 votes. 
Now, the canvassing board of the State of Michigan, when 
they went to consolidate the vote, gave Mr. MacDonald 17,975 
in all of the other counties of the district, not counting any 
votes for him in Ontonagon County. They gave Mr. Young 
18,190 votes, and they threw out and did not count for Mac- 
Donald the 458 votes in Ontonagon County; and they issued the 
certificate of election to Mr. Young. Mr. MacDonald went to 
the Supreme Court of Michigan and asked for a mandamus to 
require this election board to recanvass the vote and count those 
458 votes for him. 

The supreme court refused to entertain the writ, giving no 
reason for their refusal to act on the matter, but simply refus- 
ing to take jurisdiction. One of the judges, in the public press 
of Michigan, gave out a signed statement that the reason they 
did not take cognizance of the case was because they had noth- 
ing to do with it; that Congress and Congress alone was the sole 
and exclusive judge of the qualification of election of its Mem- 
bers. There is no dispute as to the facts in this case. 

Mr, Speaker, in my opinion no one should be permitted to 
trifle with the people. If Mr. MacDonald was not legally nomi- 
nated, the interested parties should have appealed to the courts 
to exclude his name. This was not done, and, in my judgment, 
all persons are now estopped from contesting Mr. MacDonald's 
nomination. 

No one questions but that the 458 votes in Ontonagon County 
were intended by the voters to be cast for William J. MacDon- 
ald, and Mr. Noung, in his place on the floor of this House, con- 
ceded as much, and said that he believed that any equitable 
forum, seeking to be just and do right, would count those votes 
for MacDonald, and if they did MacDonald would have a ma- 
jority of 243 votes, and therefore he, Mr. Young, did not care to 
hold the seat under such terms, knowing a plurality of the peo- 
ple in his district voted against him, and therefore he signed. 

Now, gentlemen, those are the facts in this case. We have a 
government of the people and by the people, and it has been an 
inspiration to all the world, but if you by technicalities take 
steps to thwart the will of the people when honestly, fairly, and 
impartially expressed at election and to deny them the Repre- 
sentative that they have honestly and fairly chosen you will 
bring contempt upon law and order, and will do more to destroy 
our glorious Government than all else you can do. I believe in 
the people's rule, and a plurality of the electors of the twelfth 
Michigan district having voted for Mr. MacDonald, he is entitled 
to represent them, and I shall vote to seat him. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Tho time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to discuss the third proposition, 
failure to file statement of campaign expenses, but as the time 
is so limited and others on the committee desire to speak I will 
not ask further time. e 
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Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to my col- 
leagne on the committee [Mr. FRENCH]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me in commenting upon the facts in the case have stated 
them so accurately that I need not dwell upon them. Touch- 
ing, however, the question of whether or not MacDonald’s 
name had the right to go upon the petition, touching the ques- 
tion again of whether or not we have a right to count the vote 
of Ontonagon County for William J. MacDonald, touching the 
right of procedure of the congressional committee in nominating 
MacDonald, I have not the slightest doubt that all three of 
those propositions are abundantly sustained by the precedents 
that have been made by this House along the line that has been 
suggested by the gentlemen who have just preceded me. 

There is another question upon which the greatest interest 
seems to have turned this afternoon and to which I want to 
refer, and that is the question of the failure of the contestant 
to file his election statements prior to and subsequent to the 
election in the manner prescribed by law. 

The fact of the business is that if you will examine the sec- 
tion of the law to which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] has called attention and examine the statement that 
was filed on October 26 by the gentleman—the contestant in 
this case—I think you will be abundantly assured that even 
the disclosures made in that affidavit were surplusage and need 
not to have been made at all. More than that, the contestant 
at the end of that statement says that he was to no other ex- 
pense. The fact of the business is, and it came to the attention 
of the committee, the contestant was the district attorney in his 
district. Immediately following the election he had to appear in 
court for the trial of some 50 cases, or disposition of them, that 
were upon the calendar. He did not know that he overlooked 
the filing of these expense accounts. He had been placed upon 
the ticket only about one month prior to the election. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will yield. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that the fact that the 
man is a criminal prosecutor excuses him from obeying the law? 

Mr. FRENCH. On the contrary, I think that very fact ought 
to be further notice to him that he should see to it that he 
comply with the law. But let us consider the facts further in 
connection with this case. It seems that when the gentleman’s 
attention was called to his delinquency, on April 21, 1913, he 
filed a supplemental affidavit, on April 24 another one, and en- 
deavored in them to support or amplify the affidavit filed on 
October 26, and to file an affidavit that would take the place of 
the one that ought to have been filed 30 days following the 
election. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to a question right there? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. What affidavit did he make, if anything, as to 
whether or not he made any promises? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will say to the gentleman that that question 
was not raised in the hearings at all. 

Mr. COX. But that is a part of the law. 4 

Mr. FRENCH. I have no doubt that the committee would 
have been glad to have gone into that question, and I can only 
speak as one member of the committee. That was a question 
that was not called to the attention of the committee at all, but 
I have no doubt that the committee, if it had been called to its 
attention, or even now, if the matter were to be referred to the 
committee, as could be done by the Congress, would inquire into 
and report to this House. That question was never before the 
committee. However, going back to the question of campaign 
expenses, the gentleman, when his attention was called to the 
matter, did try to correct the record that had been made. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

i Mr. MANN, Were not these last statements filed upon the 
orms? 

Mr. FRENCH. I am not sure whether they were or not. 
One of them was not. Whether the third one was or not I do 
not know. 

Mr. RUCKER. It was not. 

Mr. MANN. I was speaking of the question of promises. If 
he filed an affidavit upon one of the forms, to that extent he 
covered the promises, probably. 

Mr. RUCKER. He did file one of them on the form on the 
23d day of April. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Idaho yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman think the statement coy- 
ame 7 7 expended for newspaper publication complies with 

e law 

Mr. FRENCH. I would say that it dges ; but if the gentleman 
. Bays it does not, I would not contest it with him. 


Mr. RUCKER. Does not the law require the items to be given 
in detail? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does not the gentleman understand that this 
$120 was one item, and no more? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is my understanding. 

Mr. RUCKER. That is one item only; $120 for newspaper 
publication. $ 

Mr. FRENCH. That is what I understand is set forth in the 
statement. 

Mr. Speaker, can I have a few minutes more? 

Mr. POST. I am sorry, Mr. Speaker, that I can not yield the 
gentleman more time. 4 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will ask leave to amplify 
and extend my remarks as to the record in this case. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Het] 
is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, if I can not demonstrate to you 
and the Members of the House in one minute that Mr. Mac- 
Donald is entitled to his seat, I can not demonstrate it at all. 
The election was held. The Democratic candidate does not claim 
that he was elected. Mr. Young, the Republican candidate, 
states he was not elected. Mr. MacDonald has proven that he 
was elected, and he was elected. [Applause.] 

Now we come back to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker]: The campaign publicity law defines 
clearly and fully the acts that constitute the offense. It fixes 
the degree of punishment with certainty. That degree of pun- 
ishment must be uniform and must rest upon eyery citizen of 
the United States equally and alike. 

A man is elected, like Mr. MacDonald; you undertake to pe- 
nalize him further by depriving him of his seat. According to 
the gentleman from Missouri, he would establish one degree of 
punishment for him and a less degree for the defeated candi- 
date. What are you going to do to the man who was a candi- 
date and was not elected and has failed to file the required 
statement? Do you think the Congress of the United States 
had it in its mind to saddle an additional penalty on the nian 
who was elected and allow the one who was defeated to go 
free of all punishment? [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. No; I have got only one minute. [Langhter.] 
This law has to be equal and uniform. You are punishing one 
man with one degree of punishment and another man with an- 
other degree of punishment, and Congress was never so stupid 
and farcical as to undertake to put such a statute as that upon 
the books. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Kentucky voted for that 
law at the last Congress. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the purpose 
of this publicity law, it has been to place strictly the rule of 
our Government in the hands of the people rather than in the 
hands of corruption. 

Now, it seems to me that in this case as there is no sugges- 
tion, no evidence of corruption or fraud, er anything whatever 
to show that the will of the people has been defeated by the 
improper use of money, to say that this man, elected by 20,000 
votes of his district, shall not take his seat because, forsooth, he 
failed to file his statement on a particular day, as specified in 
the act, would be defeating the very purpose of the act. 

Now, I have not anything more to say, Mr. Speaker, on the 
merits of this question further than to make this statement: 
That when the distinguished gentleman from Michigan, Mr. 
Young, addressed the House with reference to his resignation as 
a Member of this House I was not in this Chamber. I have, how- 
ever, read his remarks with the care and interest which they de- 
serve. I have little more to say with reference to them than to 
acknowledge that I was one of the “ three Representatives from 
Michigan” who “ voted for the resolution of the gentleman from 
Illinois” which proposed the seating of Mr. MacDonald at the 
opening of this session. While I did not feel then that the reso- 
lution in question was properly offered at that time, inasmuch 
as the membership of the House in general could not be satis- 
factorily informed as to the merits of the controversy. without 
some investigation by the House, still I felt myself fully and 
reliably informed and prepared to vote then, and I did vote 
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then in accordance with my ideas of the demands of justice. 
That my vote at that time was in accordance with justice is 
substantiated by the admission of Mr. Young that “it was the 
intention of those 458 electors to vote for the candidate of the 
National Progressive Party,” by the unanimous action of the 
Elections Committee, composed of members of three parties, 
and by the apparent intention of the House itself to seat Mr. 
MacDonald. 

With further reference to Mr. Young's remarks, I only de- 
sire to say that, while it is not therein directly so stated, it 
seems to me to have been the intended inference that I was 
one of those who had joined in baiting the supreme court,” 
and perhaps aleo had engaged in unfriendly attack upon Mr. 
Young. 

Neither inference would be true or just. Whatever may be 
my opinion as to the wisdom of the action of the State board 
of canyassers, I have always believed that the Supreme Court 
of Michigan teok the only course it legally could take in de- 
ciding Mr. MacDonald's mandamus application. It declines to 
pass upon the merits of the contest for the reason that juris- 
diction was In Congress. Not only haye I not “joined in 
baiting,” but I have approved and do approve of that decision. 

Not having been honored with the personal acquaintance of 
either of the parties to this contest prior to the opening of this 
session I have had no personal animus and I have not joined in 
any unfriendly attacks Mr. Young may feel have been made 
upon him. My only public statement heretofore on this case 
or the parties to it was that which I gave to the Detroit Journal 
in response to the inquiry of its editor, which statement was 
published in that paper about the middle of March last and 
which I now give to this House as my reason for believing Mr. 
MacDonald should be given the seat in question: 

Under the facts as I now understand them I shall certainly vote to 
seat MacDonald. ‘There appears to me to be no question but what he 
was fairly chosen by the yoters of his district, and their choice should 
control. I believe my vote should be poaa by principles of justice 
rather than by partisanship; further believe no party can live or 
build itself by partisanship at the expense of justice. i 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Rucker] any further time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has three 
minutes. 

Mr. POST. Will he use that three minutes now? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK] 
said I did not have the right to it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thought the gentleman had exhausted his 
time. I am always glad to hear from the gentleman from 
Missouri. 


[Mr. RUCKER addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. 1. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, my reason for speaking is simply 
to resent the imputation that this Elections Committee in con- 
sidering this matter has been guilty of negligence, and that this 
man whom you will probably seat in this body is a criminal. I 
fear that the gentleman from Missouri, who drew the law, is 
too proud of his child, and for that reason in trying to protect 
it forgets more important features connected with it. 

Let me say to the gentieman from Illinois that he fails to 
understand the power that prevents the seating of a man who 
fails to carry out the provisions of that law. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I have not the time. Four years ago there 
was filed with me as the proper officer in my State four sworn 
statements of gentlemen who ran for the same office, and whose 
expenditures aggregated $190,000. They were trying to secure 
a seat at the other side of the Capitol. It was claimed at that 
time by candidates that the law was simply a dead letter; that 
men would not obey it; yet every one of the items in those state- 
ments was put down carefully, and it took many pages to show 
that nearly $200,000 was spent by these four candidates, all 
secking a seat in the United States Senate. Why? Because 
there were four candidates and three were watching the other 
one; every man, supposing he was going to get it, was interested 
in complying with the law. In other words, the law will be 
enforced by candidates themselves through fear of a disqualifi- 
cation should they fail to obey the law. 

Two years later over $100,000 was expended in trying to 

defeat the senior Senator from the same State. The same par- 
ticularity was shown in furnishing every item as required by 
that law, which now limits such expenditures. Why? Because 
| it was known that unless they filed it accurately they were sub- 
Ject to the criminal laws of the State, and these laws are sup- 


ported by public sentiment. If you would enforce this law, put 
it in proper form; disqualify a man who willfully refuses to 
comply with its provisions; then you are in a position to say 
that the law means something. You may say it is not constitu- 
tional to seek disqualification. But you are claiming that this 
is a criminal law; and if so, then men who neglect to file state- 
ments are criminals and unfitted to sit in this House. I am 
afraid, Mr. Speaker, that the true purpose of the law has not 
been ca considered. The spirit of the law is to require 
publicity of election expenditures, to prevent corruption and 
buying of elections. We have such laws in the various States, 
and the sentiment in their favor is spreading throughout the 
country to-day. The criticism here offered is technical and does 
not affect the merits of the question. The men on this com- 
mittee who favor a rigid corrupt-practices act and have ever 
been ready to recognize its growing importance are not willing 
to say that a man in far-off Michigan, who knew nothing about 
the law, whose opponent was seated by the State board, should 


be disqualified because, with no thought of evasion, he neglected ‘ 


for a few days to file his statement. We should not forget 
fundamental principles of the publicity law, which are not to 
impose hardships upon candidates or to prevent men from be- 
coming candidates, but rather to compel a limitation of expenses 
to reasonable limits and, so far as we may be able, to prevent 
corruption through improper expenditures, to punish willful con- 
cealment or fraud, but not unintentional oversight, as was un- 
deniably the case with Mr. MacDonald. [Applause.] 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpocx]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, first I want to commend the 
committee for its fairness and for its dispatch, and particularly 
to commend it for dispatch because of the circumstances. 
William J. MacDonald, the contestant, has come to a seat in 
Congress with much delay and considerable difficulty, more 
difficulty than most of us have, and we all of us have more or 
less trouble in reaching here. 

Mr. MacDonald first got upon the ballot. He believed him- 
self upon the ballot safely and securely until a very few days 
before the election. Then an antagonistic attorney general, or 
deputy attorney general, ruled that under the decision of the 
supreme court MacDonald's name should come off the ballot, 
and the election boards in various counties were warned to take 
his name off the baflot. In one precinct the election board did 
put pasters over the name of MacDonald, and did deprive him 
of the votes he was entitled to in that precinct. Everyone who 
runs for knows that any unusual element of doubt 
such as that introduced into a campaign in the closing hours 
is a detriment to the man against whom it is directed. 

The proposition that an attorney general made that sort of a 
charge and that then issued that kind of instruction was 
against MacDonald's chances, but the election board kept his 
name upon these ballots. His opponent, Mr. Young, issued a 
statement in which he said he did not believe that MacDonald 
was entitled to run, but believed the people should rule, and he 
wanted MacDonald to make the race. Young did not believe 
MacDonald could be elected. MacDonald was elected. After 
he was elected there was at first no dispute about his right to 
the seat. But a little later it was discovered that in one of 
the counties his name had appeared on the ballot not as 
William J. MacDonald but with the affix ‘Sheldon William J. 
McDonald.” 

The origin of that mistake everyone here knows. Therefore 
the certificate of election was issued, not to the man elected, 
MacDonald, but to Young. MacDonald appealed to the court 
and the court refused him relief. MacDonald, the man who did 
not have the certificate, and Young, the man who did have it, 
came before Congress in the opening days of this session. The 
fact of the business was that at that time Congress, the judge 
of the qualifications of its own Members, with this data avail- 
able, could have refused to seat Mr. Young and could have 
seated Mr. MacDonald. The House refused todo that. It seated 
Mr. Young. The rightfully elected Member of this House was 
excluded from his seat. What did he do? He did the regular 
thing. He filed a contest and he pressed that contest before the 
Committee on Elections. What now happened? Mr. Young, who 
was not entitled to a seat in this House, rose before the House 
and vacated the seat which had been given him. That would 
seem to have settled this matter. The Democratic candidate did 
not claim the seat and the Republican candidate said he was not 
entitled to it. The man who bad received a majority of the 
votes in that district, the Progressive, was asking for it. The 
House did not grant him the seat. He went through the ordi- 
nary course of procedure. He went before the Committee on 
Elections and pressed his case. Against whom? It has never 
been very clear in my mind who. Mr. Young was out of the con- 
test; he was no longer contesting this seat. No one apparently 
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was disputing the right of Mr. MacDonald to the seat in Congress, 
but Mr. MacDonald, following the forms of the House, follow- 
ing the exact letter of the Jaw, filed his contest for the seat and 
his brief; an answer was made by the attorney originally re- 
tained by Mr. Young, and full time was given for the answer. A 
supplemental brief was filed by Mr. MacDonald, full hearing 
was had, and this committee unanimously, made up of members 
of all three parties, decided that Mr. MacDonald was entitled 
to his seat. No one kere doubts it, and I do not think that any- 
one here ought to vote against seating him. Now, I want to 
get to the other proposition—about the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and this publicity law. I haye a crow to pick with the 
gentleman from Missouri. He caused me personally trouble. 
His law is an evolution. 

The first publicity law of which I have knowledge was that 
which was passed and approved on June 19, 1910. Subsequent 
to that another publicity law was passed, that of August 11, 
1911. Those two laws grew out of yet another—an earlier law. 
This House, in order to inform its Members, printed all three 
of these publicity laws in a little pamphlet, and they were sent 
to each Member of the former Congress. I carried one during 
my campaign. I filed my election expenses before the primary, 
after the primary, and I filed them before election and then 
after election. When the time for the filing of the last account 
approached, I found myself in the city of Chicago with a blank 
form prepared by the gentleman from Illinois and with the law 
of the gentleman from Missouri. I sat down to read it, not as 
a lawyer, but as a newspaper man. I tried not to find the law 
in it, but the sense in it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman will permit me to com- 
plete this. 

Mr. RUCKER. Just a moment. If the gentleman had been 
here instead of making a Chautauqua campaign, he could haye 
amended that law. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As a matter of fact, it was after election 
day last fall, and I was on my way to Washington from a 
Chautauqua lecture at the time, but there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution that prevents a man from delivering a Chautauqua lec- 
ture or trying to live on a wage under $12,000 a year. I read 
the law, and the law said expressly that I must make that 
affidavit as regards my expenditures before a notary in my dis- 
trict. I was 700 miles away from home. I was on my way to 
Washington. I pay fare, and fare makes quite a hole in the 
pocket of even a Chautauqua lecturer. I wanted to be sure. I 
sent a telephone message to the office of the source of all tech- 
nical information, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in 
Chicago. Unfortunately Mr. MANN was not there, but one of 
his very well-informed secretaries told me that it was necessary 
for me to make my affidavit before a notary in my district. 
I hiked for home at the rate of 2 cents a mile. I made my afi- 
davit before a notary and came to Washington, and found what 
not 5 per cent of the membership of the last Congress khew, 
and I doubt very much whether 5 per cent of the present Con- 
gress knows 

Mr. MANN. More than 5 per cent of those who were then 
here knew 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, I doubt whether those here knew. 

Mr. MANN. The House was very full when that was passed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I found that the law had been further 
amended, so that hereafter a Member making this affidavit as 
to expenditure might make his affidavit before a notary in the 
District of Columbia, and I had my long trip for nothing. Now, 
I strongly hope that when the gentleman from Missouri fur- 
ther perfects his publicity law that he will add 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Can I have time to say that I hope the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. MacDonald, will be seated? 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Post] asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are several extensions which have been asked for upon 
this side of the House about matters that are shortly to come 
up, and until those are considered and allowed there will be 
no extension of remarks in the Record on matters which are 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. For the present, I object. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I had a few remarks 
I wanted to make on this subject, too. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 


Mr. MANN. I shall not object to anybody où this side of 
the House extending their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman allow me to complete 
my sentence in the RECORD? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks solely on the proposition of the campaign- 
publicity act. When I had the floor I could not reach it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] ask leave to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp on this case. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] to open his heart and allow these gentlemen who have 
spoken on this proposition, or who are on the committee, to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to haye my colleague, Mr. BRIT- 
TEN, extend his remarks in the Recorp on a matter of great 
importance that is coming before the House, and to have my 
colleague, Mr. MCKENZIE, to extend his remarks on a matter 
of great importance shortly coming before the House, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Smiru, to extend his remarks 
on a matter shortly coming before the House of great im- 
portance, and until those consents are granted there will be 
none granted to that side of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois that I have no objection whatever to their extending their 
remarks in the Recorp. If the gentlemen ask it now, they may 
be able to obtain their consent. I think when gentlemen desire 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp on matters of legislation 
pending in Congress it is proper that they should do so. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that my colleague [Mr. 
MANN] will withdraw his objections so far as I am concerned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, on that question I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I understand there was no objec- 
tion to my request? 

The SPEAKER. All of these requests were put together, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] objected to the 
whole batch of them. The question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. RUCKER (while the House was dividing). Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw the request for a division. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BOOHER. I renew the request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Boonrr] 
renews the request for a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 175, noes 6. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, in order that my distinguished 
colleague and personal friend from Missouri [Mr. Boones] may 
have the chance to go on record, I demand a roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rucker] demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of 
taking the vote by yeas and nays will rise and stand until they 
are counted. [After counting.] Five gentlemen have arisen in 
the affirmative—not a sufficient number, and the resolution is 
agreed to. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MACDONALD] 
will come forward and be sworn in. 


SWEARING IN A MEMBER. 


Mr. MacDONALD appeared at the bar of the House and 
took the oath of office. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ALCOHOLISM, 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 235 (H. Rept. 61). 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this order the House shall at 
once resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6382) to provide 
for representation of the United States in the Fourteenth International 
Congress on Alcoholism, and for other purposes, and the bill (8. 
1620) to provide for representation of the United States in the 
Fourteenth International Congress on Alcoholism, and for other pur- 
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poses, the Committee on Se she Sey being 2 discharged from 
he consideration of said bill S. 1620; that the bill shall be read 
and the chairman ize Members to offer amendments to the bill 
S. 1620, allowable under the rule of the House, and amendments so 
offered shall be considered as pending. That there be one hour of 
general debate, or so much thereof as may be required, to be divided 
8 between those favoring and those oppost the said bill. That 
at the expiration of this time the committee shall rise and popora 
the said bill H. R, 6382 with the recommendation that it be laid 
npon the EE E = pa 8. 1029, mien the peng a A 
cons: e Ho e previous questio 
A ald bill 8. 1620 and all amendments 


8 4. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order upon 
the resolution, unless the Clerk reported it incorrectly. It is 
rather long, and I really did not understand what it proposes 
to do. Will the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] tell us? 

Mr. HENRY. All right. I will explain it in a few words. 
Of course, we have no desire to shut off any discussion, This 
is in regard to a bill that has passed the Senate, I believe 
unanimously, in reference to appointing delegates to the alco- 
holic liquor conference in Milan, Italy. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has reported favorably, aud by unanimous vote, 
a similar bill to the House. 

Mr. MANN. They have reported House bill 6382? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; and this was only to bring before the 
House for consideration the subject matter of the two bills in 
order that it may be disposed of to-day, because if it is not done 
it will be too late to dispose of it in two or three days from 
now. The resolution states the case as it is. 

Mr. MANN. There is a Senate bill pending in the Committee 
on Appropriations, is there not? 

Mr, HENRY. There is a Senate bill peading on the Speaker's 
desk. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed from the reading of the resolution 
that the Senate bill was pending before the Committee on Ap- 
Propriatlons. 

Mr. HENRY. It is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
makes a mistake about it. It is not on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. HENRY. I corrected that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. I notice the resolution provides that there should 
be only one intervening amendment, and that was the amend- 
ment to recommit. Is that the way it reads? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution again. 
Half of the Members could not hear it. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, there should be a motion to recommit, 
not an amendment. 

Mr. HENRY. There will be no disposition to cut off amend- 
ments, It provides for amendments. 

Mr. MANN. It says “amendment to recommit.“ It should be 
“motion to recommit.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chnir will take cognizance of that. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill (H, R. 6382) to provide for representa- 
tion of the United States in the Fourteenth International Con- 
gress on Alcoholism, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr, FLOOD of Virginia. The rule provides that this bill 
shall be laid on the table, and that the Committee on Appro- 
priations shall be discharged from the further consideration of 
Senate bill 1620, and then the House automatically, under the 
rule, goes into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of ihe Union for the consideration of Senate bill 1620. That is 
what this rule provides. 

The SPEAKER., There are two bills covered by the rule. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. The rule provides that the 


House bill shall be iaid on the table and the Senate bill be con- 


sidered. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the House will resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster} will take 
the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1620) to provide for representation of the United 
States in the Fourteenth International Congress on Alcoholism, 
and for other purposes, with Mr. Fosrer in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be appropriated, ont of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 9 the sum 
of 84.500 to defray the expenses of delegates, to designated by the 
President of the United States, to the Fourteenth International Con- 
gress on Alcoholism, at Milan, Italy, September, 1913, including secre- 
tarlal and stenographic work and transcription of reports. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire whether the 
Clerk has read the Senate bill or the House bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has read the Senate Dill. 

Mr. SABATH. What is the desire of the gentleman in charge 
of the bill? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The desire of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is to bave the Senate bill pass. It was for 
that reason that they requested the Committee on Rules to 
bring in this rule. “2 

Mr. Chairman, bills in exactly the same verbiage were intro- 
duced in the House and Senate. The bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate cut down the appropriation from $6,850 to $4,500 and struck 
out the latter part of the bill, which provided for an invitation 
being extended to this congress to meet here two years from 
now. That bill passed the Senate. 

The House committee in reporting the House bill reduced the 
amount of the appropriation from $6,850 to $5,250, and the pro- 
vision extending an invitation to this congress to meet in this 
country in 1915 was left in the bill. Now, we wanted to take up 
the Senate bill and pass it, so that the delay in passing the 
Senate may be avoided. This congress convenes on September 
28, and if these delegates are to be appointed they must haye 
time to make their arrangements to go to the congress and reach 
Milan, Italy, by that date, so their appointment will have to 
take place very soon. 

Mr. SABATH. May I inquire of the gentleman whether such 
delegations have been appointed by our Government to all the 
different congresses held on this subject? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Not to all of them, Mr. Chairman. 
This is the fourteenth congress. I do not know to how many 
congresses delegates have been appointed. Certainly they were 
appointed by this Government and their expenses paid to the 
last congress, the one held in 1911 at The Hague. 

Mr. SABATH. And their expenses paid? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. May I ask what the expenses were? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think they were about $5,500, 
though I am not absolutely certain. That was about the amount. 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman give any reasons why we 
should pay the expenses of these delegates to that congress? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. This congress is a great in- 


stitution and is accomplishing much good. 

The International Congress on Alcoholism was organized in 
1885 at a meeting held at Antwerp, and is the successor of an 
international philanthropic congress which was organized in 
1856. Thirteen congresses have been held, as follows: 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE CONGRESS. 


The scope and purpose of the congress were well set forth in 
the note of invitation from Her Majesty’s Government requesting 
the a of the United States. A translation of this 
note reads: 


ROYAL LEGATION OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
Washington, April 15, 1911, 


by improving 


pronoms bearing on the subject. 
e 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE : 
I have the honor to apprise your excellency that an International 
ngress for the Repression of Alcoholism will held from the 11th to 

the 16th of September next at the Kurhaus, Scheveningen, near The 

Hague, in the Netherlands. 

The ba erg to be discussed relate to: 
A. The State and alcoholism. 
(1) Legislation 
3 The consumption of alcohol in the colonies. 
8) The attitude of the courts toward alcoholics, and particularly 
the application of restraint and conditional sentence. 
(4) The juridical, political, and economic causes which make it the 
duy of the Governments and parliaments to repress alcoholism. 
„ Society and alcoholism. 
3} gues ons of organization. 
2) Indirect repression of alcoholism; that is to say, 

the workmen's homes. 

1 EI IUA of alcoholics in sanitariums, asylums, and the Hke, 

ea 7 
y order of ueen’s Government I have the honor to invite the 
Government of the United States to send official representatives to the 
Songress. 5 venture to have recourse to your excellency's good offices 
o that end. 


Be pleased to accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed assurance 
of my highest consideration. 


His Excellency Mr. Pu. C. Knox. 
Secretary of State for the United States. 


The congress is a great assemblage of scientists, publicists, 
jurists, statesmen, and prominent workers in the world-wide 


J. Locvpown. 
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fight against the evi's of aleoholism. The discussions are pro- 
tected by the strictest neutrality of politics, religion, and by a 
free interchange of opinions concerning the methods for com- 
bating this evil. 8 

The adherents to the moderate use of alcohol, or of the total 
abstinence and prohibition, as well as those advocating various 
forms for regulating the traffic in alcoholics, are allowed equal 
rights in the congress. 

The discussions embraced not only the physical conditions 
usually understood from the term “alcoholism,” but embraced 
all forms of the evils, social, medical, and economic, and the 
various remedies for dealing with the evils, educational, legis- 
lative, and other methods. 

The periodical mingling of representatives of the various 
governments to consider the evils of alcoholism and the progress 
of the many methods of dealing with them, can not fail to pro- 
duce a broader vision and lead to better methods in treating 
these evils. 

The congress has received the sanction of the foreign govern- 
ments where sessions have been held, and our Government hav- 
ing participated in past years by official delegations ought not 
to take a backward step at this time by failing to appoint dele- 
gates to the congress at Milan. 

Participation in these congresses does not bind the govern- 
ments represented or the individuals to any form or system of 
control which may be advocated, but tend only to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge concerning the various methods which have 
been tried. The facts brought out are given publicity so that 
they are obtainable by all who desire them, and even those con- 
nected with the liquor trade can profit by them, and if desired 
ean take what they claim to be the fallacious arguments or 
theories and adopt them or prove the truth concerning them, 
especially so because of the class of men who largely compose 
the congress, especially from foreign countries. 

Unquestionably these international gatherings tend to pro- 
mote a fraternal spirit among the various peoples, and the com- 
mingling in conference for the general good help to bring about 
the desired universal peace. 

Congress has heretofore made appropriation paying the ex- 
penses of these delegates, and it should do so again. We have 
also made appropriations for paying the expenses of delegates 
to other international congresses, such as the International Con- 
ference on Maritime Law, which meets in Belgium this year. 

The questions discussed at these conferences are the various 
methods for regulating and controlling the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, the general welfare of society and 
the preservation of its manhood, the happiness of women and 
children, the prosperity of commerce, the preservation of wealth, 
the strengthening of law and order, and every man, regardless 
of his position on the question of prohibition, should favor this 
conference, and I hope the vote on this bill will be manimous. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Do I understand that people of all views are 
represented in this congress? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is my understanding, and the 
reports of the discussions show that such is the case. 

Mr. SABATH. I was informed a few days ago that at one 
time a certain delegation appointed by the President was re- 
fused the opportunity to participate in the deliberations of this 
congress because some of those delegates had pronounced views 
against prohibition. Does the gentleman know whether that is 
true or not? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Does the gentleman mean that they 
were refused participation? 

Mr. SABATH. They were refused admission and participa- 
tion in the congress. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. What congress was that? 

Mr. SABATH. I do not know; I only ask for information 
whether that is true or not. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I never heard of it, and do not 
think it can be true, for the reason that if you read the reports 
you will find that there are delegates in the congress who repre- 
sent every shade of opinion in this world-wide movement to 
control the sale and use of alcohol. 

Mr. SABATH. I admit that I have not read all the reports 
of the conventions. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Are the reports of the proceedings of 
these conventions printed by the Government? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; not a complete stenographic 
report: but there is a report made by the delegates of this Gov- 
ernment to the Secretary of State. and the President transmits 
them to Congress, and that report is printed. 


* 


Mr. GALLAGHER. The proceedings of the convention are 
not printed? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Not by our Government. 

Mr. CONRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. CONRY. Why is it that the proceedings of the convention 
are not printed? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. They are printed; but I meant, in 
answer to the gentleman from Illinois, to say that they are not 
printed at the expense of our Government. They are printed 
by the congress, and in several languages. 

Mr. CONRY. What is the use of sending delegates at the 
expense of this Government to a convention for deliberations if 
the proceedings are not printed and circulated by the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the congress and the people of the 
United States? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. A report of the deliberations is 
printed by the congress. A very full and complete report is 
made by our delegates to this Government, and if you will take 
the trouble to read the report you will see that it is very 
yaluable. 

Mr. CONRY. As I understand it, the actual business or 
transactions of the conyention are not published, but what is 
published is the report by the representatives of this Govern- 
ment. Is that the situation? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is the situation, so far as our 
Government is concerned, but the congress itself prints a full 
report of its proceedings. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. COX. How many delegates are usually appointed? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The Secretary of State intends to 
appoint as many as he can with this appropriation of $4,500. 
Probably there would be not over nine. 

Mr. COX. How much would it cost each delegate? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I should say not under $500. 

Mr. COX. Are the delegates required to make an itemized 
report of the individual expenses to the Secretary of State? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; the expenses are paid for on 
vouchers. 

Mr. COX. And they are flled with the Secretary of State? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think gentlemen have a 
wrong idea if they believe that there will be no report of the 
convention published by this Government. That is not what 
was meant by the chairman of the committee. The report of 
the commissioner is a report of the transactions of the society, 
It is not the official report and not the full stenographie report, 
but it consists of a report of the transactions by our delegates 
of the particular things that they deem will be of importance 
or interest to the American people, so that there is a report, 
and it is in fact a report.of the proceedings of the convention. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman is correct. What I 
meant was that there was not a full stenographic report of all 
the proceedings printed by the Government. There is a report 
made to the Secretary of State by our delegates. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if he has any opinion to give the House about how 
many delegates would go if their expenses were not paid? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think the gentlemen who would 
be named would be men of small financial ability, and I do not 
think we could get a full representation if their expenses were 
not paid, and that is one reason why I am in favor of paying 
the expenses. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. And that is one reason why I am opposed 
to paying the expenses, 

Mr. COX. How many of these conventions have been held in 
this country? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. There has been no meeting in this 
country. There was a suggestion that the congress be invited 
to meet here in 1915, and a provision for that was incorporated 
in the bill; but some objection was raised to it and it was 
stricken out in the Senate. 

Mr. COX. And the Senate bill carries no such provision? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. 

Mr, COX. And it is not the gentleman's intention to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. I want the Senate bill passed 
without a change so that it will not have to go back to the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would not the congress meet here without 
an invitation? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The congress would hardly meet 
in this country unless an invitation was extended by the Govern- 
ment, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman mean that the invita- 
tion would haye to come through Congress? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It would haye to come through 
Congress, because Congress would have to make financial pro- 
yision for it, and then it has to come through Congress anyhow. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this measure is 
one of great importance to the Nation, far greater than perhaps 
appears on the surface. It means that the National Govern- 
ment takes cognizance of the fact that alcohotism is an evil of 
most serious kind and is sending a delegation representing the 
United States to a congress organized for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the evil. It means that the Government established 
to promote the welfare of the people recognizes the evil of 
alcoholism, which is so fruitful a cause of disease and degen- 
eracy, pauperism, and crime. 

Science has recognized that fact for years, and at the recent 
International Congress of Medicine, held in London, a large 
part of the time was occupied with discussions of alcoholism 
and the best methods of coping with it. 

Many of the liquor dealers of this country deplore alcoholism, 
and declare that it is an unqualified evil. In the current num- 
ber of Bonforts Wine and Spirit Circular, an official organ of 
the liquor trade, is an article which is proof of that fact. The 
writer is T. M. Gilmore, president of the National Model License 
League of this country. He goes so far as to condemn the 
treating habit, and recommends the substitution of cafés for 
saloons in lis desire to prevent the evil of alcoholism, which 
he recognizes as a menace even to the liquor business. 

Alcoholism is a disease which degenerates body and mind. 
It must be treated as a disease both from the standpoint of 
prevention and cure. That being true, it follows that it can 
only be treated successfully by being fairly faced and fully 
discussed. 

The disease must be studied and understood, and the only 
way to do that is to secure the united results of the investiga- 
tions made by scientists and others. That is the whole pur- 
pose of this Congress against alcoholism which is to be held 
next month in Milan, Italy. The invitation sent to this Nation 
states that the questions to be discussed relate to the State and 
aleoholism and society and alcoholism, and these two topics 
cover all aspects of the question. 

The great European nations are to be represented by those 
who have made a special study of alcoholism, and the discus- 
sions will be the last word of science and medicine and states- 
manship on this disease so dangerous to the individual and the 
Nation. 

It surely can not be justly said that the appropriation car- 
ried in this bill should prevent its passage. The Government 
spends vast sums every year to study diseases among animals 
and trees and plants. It is a justifiable expense, but how much 
more justifiable it is to expend money to deal with one of the 
greatest evils and most insidious diseases that inflicts man- 
kind, one that not only injures this generation of American 
citizens but robs future generations of their heritage of being 
well born. 

No more businesslike use of the public funds could be made 
than to study the evils of alcoholism so that they may be dealt 
with sanely and effectively. It is always considered good busi- 
ness to spend one dollar to thereby save two, and in this case 
the amount to be saved is incalculable. 

I sincerely hope that this measure will be passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Was there a division of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. There was a division of time, one-half in 
favor of the bill and one-half against it. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but how does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLoop] control the time? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I assume that I control one-half of 
the time in favor of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair takes it that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Froop] would control 30 minutes and some 
one opposed to the bill would control the other 30 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. How much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia has con- 
sumed 13 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hopson]. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, the amount called for in the 
billissmall. Its purposes to cooperate in an international move- 
ment to coordinate the agencies of all nations in the fight 
against alcoholism are meritorious. 
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Information is the great need of the peoples of the world on 
this vital question.» Each such congress as this one advances 
that much further the information of the world. Two funda- 
mental facts have already been established that place this ques- 
tion in the front of all the great problems of the world justly de- 
manding the cooperation of all nations in seeking the solution. 
The first great fact is that alcohol is not a natural substance, 
but that every drop of it has come out of the body of a germ, 
the ferment germ, and when fermentation is going on germs are 
carrying on their life processes, devouring the glucose or 
Sugary substance as their food and throwing off alcohol as their 
excretions, their toxin. Alcohol is thus a toxic poison, and, like 
the toxin of the diphtheria bacillus, is a poison to all protopiasm, 
all living tissue. There is a second great fact now established. 
Take the formula for belladonna, the formula for morphia, the 
formula for strychnine, and the formula for alcohol. They are 
all low oxide derivatives of hydrocarbons, and all partake of 
this characteristic, that each one has an affinity for certain par- 
ticular tissue. For instance, strychnine has an affinity for the 
spinal cord, causing death by convulsions or spasms. 

They haye discovered and established beyond peradventure 
that alcohol has an affinity for the cells in the line of any crea- 
ture's evolution, no matter what that line is. Every type and 
every species is developing or evolving along some particular 
line. You take a flower that is developing along the line of 
color and mix alcohol in the water with which you water it and 
this color will fade. You bring up a dog as an alcoholic and by 
the time he is grown he will howl like a wolf. You put him 
back about 6,000 years. Take an Indian and let the fire water 
come down regularly and you will put him on the warpath; 
and you will turn a black man into a cannibal. A highly civi- 
lized man is put down toward the semicivilized and even to the 
level of the semisavage and the brute. 

Now, whenever this reversion of the evolutionary process of 
nature sets in, when degeneracy sets in, nature proceeds to ex- 
terminate, and she adopts two methods which are very plain and 
simple. The first is to shorten the life of the individual, and 
the second is to blight the offspring of that individual. The 
amount of the shortening of life has now been practically estab- 
lished from the records of the great life insurance companies. 

I will not undertake to go into detail, because I have not the 
time. But take, for instance, a young man at the age of 20, 
and if he lives the life of a total abstainer, he will live to the 
average age of 654 years. Some over and some under, but that 
is the average. If he is on the books of the insurance companies 
as a moderate drinker, he will die at the age of 51. The shorten- 
ing of life due to the degeneracy from that much drinking will 
be 14 years on the average. If at the age of 20 he is a heavy 
drinker and remains such, he will die at the average age of 35. 
ue has only 15 years to live. It will take 30 years out of his 

e. 

Now for the second method by which nature exterminates. 
Nature is not going to have the earth inherited by degeneracy. 
Its tendency is to produce higher forms, and when parents 
degenerate themselves, nature blights their offspring. You can 
take a fruit tree—a young tree would be better and more 
scientific. It is bearing; mix alcohol with water and water 
that tree with the liquid and it will go to seed; the fruit will 
fall untimely. 

You can take a pair of domestic animals, a pair of puppies, 
for instance, and give them a little ration of alcohol every day 
in their food—not enough to get them drunk, but just a little 
ration in their food—and when they are grown and you mate 
them there will be a phenomena never heard of before. The 
mother will have ills and sufferings and miscarriages, and some- 
times she dies in birth pangs. Then if a record is kept of the 
offspring, many will be born dead, many deformed; only 17 
per cent will be normal. Five out of every six of the offspring 
will be abnormal. 

Now, if you bring up another couple beside the first free from 
alcohol and mate them when grown, the mother wiil have no 
troubles and you will find that 9 out of 10 of their offspring 
will be normal. Nine out of 10 in one case and only 1 out of 6 
in the other case. 

Investigations along this line have been made abroad, and I 
remember Dr. Foitinien, of Denmark, two years ago at the 
congress against alcoholism stated that he had examined 20,000 
children, of 6,000 families. This investigation showed the same 
proportion for the human family. If both parents are total 
abstainers, there will be no danger in maternity and 9 out of 
10 offspring will be absolutely normal; but if both parents are 
simply moderate drinkers it will double the number of children 
who will die in the first year of infancy. 

Dr. Demme, of Berne, Switzerland, states that up to the age 
of 5 five times as many children will die born of drinking 
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parents as those born of abstaining parents. Infant mortality 
in the civilized nations is appalling, and fs chiefly due to the 
fact that these infants have been wounded at the hands of 
their own parents before they were born, and the parents did 
not know it. 

The great question is this: The world does not realize that 


alcohol is the specific cause of degeneracy. Consequently the 
people of the United States are consuming this substance now— 
alcoholic beverage—at the rate of 25 gallons per capita for every 
man, woman, and child. The result is that we are dying off 
at the rate of 1,000 deaths for 61,000 of our people, when the 
rate ought to be only 560 deaths for 61,000. If we were total 
abstainers there would be only 560 deaths instead of 1,000 in 
every 61,000. Four hundred and forty out of every 61,000 of 
our people come to an untimely death every year because of 
the fact of alcohol in our midst. That makes 700,000 a year. 

When anyone begins to look into the importance of investi- 
gating thoroughly this great question he is appalled by the 
proposition that thus far scientific information practically 
demonstrates that alcoho) kills 700,000 American citizens every 
year. The fact is, all the battles ever recorded in history, all 
the battles of which there is any authentic report, count only 
2,100,000 wounded and 700,000 killed. 

You can say that alcohol kills more Americans in one year 
than all the wars of the world have killed on the field of battle 
in 2,300 years. 

It is vain for Members to intimate that the Government has 
no interest in this Congress. Its interest is as vital as are the 
lives of its citizens. ‘The consumption of this beverage in- 
creases always in proportion to the density of population, so 
that when you get to the great cities degeneracy becomes ter- 
rific. And when a nation comes to rest upon its great cities for 
its yitality abnormals multiply, the degenerate vote ere long 
swamps the electorate and liberty perishes. The Nation's free 
institutions depend on the solution of this problem for their 
perpetuity. When a nation falls into degeneracy it is only a 
question of time when that nation is struck, and when struck it 
falls. The Nation's very life will ultimately be at stake in the 
solution of this problem. 

Now, take any plant or animal and put it in a fair environ- 
ment, and it will continue evermore. You can produce a thor- 
oughbred race of horses by breeding and evolution, but in all 
these thousands of years, with all our favored environment, we 
have never produced a thoroughbred race of men, You can 
only come to the conclusion of history that a great nation is 
only born to die; and recent investigations go to show that in 
those nations that have succumbed degeneracy set in when the 
nation took largely to city life. No subject is more worthy of 
investigation; neither the trifling expense nor any other trifling 
objection should prevent our Government from participating ap- 
propriately in this congress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I have only a word to say in rela- 
tion to this resolution. I am not going to speak upon “af- 
finities“ in relation to the main question, inasmuch as I have 
always understood that “ affinities,” considered from any stand- 
point, whether that of science or not, is a dangerous proposition 
to deal with. [Laughter.] 

I am reminded, however, of the fact that there can not be, in 
the opinion of some people on the floor of this House, any in- 
consistency in the consideration of this bill. 

Since I have been a Member of this House a few brief months 
I have heard discussions on the floor of this Chamber in rela- 
tion to the consideration of appropriations made to defray the 
expenses of a committee to visit the home of a departed Mem- 
ber of this body to attend the last sad rites, and objection made 
to that appropriation on the ground that it encouraged junketing. 

It has been stated that this appropriation is for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of business and philanthropic people 
in attending a convention held upon the other side of this globe, 
and it occurs to me that if this is a group of philanthropists, 
the least we could expect of them is that they should attend this 
convention at their own expense. I believe we have a right to 
expect that. 

If we entertain the idea of paying the expenses of committees 
to attend these various conventions, have not the good-roads 
convention, the chambers of commerce and board of trade con- 
ventions, the river and harbor conventions, the religious con- 
ventions, and all of the hundred and one other conventions held 
each month of every year àn equal right to come to Congress and 
ask that the expenses of attending their convention be defrayed? 

As to the main question whether the traffic in liquor should 
be permitted, I have no desire to make comment at this time, 


The question is simply whether it is inconsistent for us to pay 
the expenses of these delegates to attend this convention and 
then bicker about the expenses of other delegates who attend 
other conventions. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield me a couple of 
minutes? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have only four minutes left, and 
I will yield the gentleman two minutes of it. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is all the time I desire. I only want 
to say, in response to the suggestion of the gentleman with re- 
gard to paying the expenses of delegates, that I think the gen- 
tleman misapprehends the character of this convention. It is 
not made up merely of those who like to go, or merely of those 
who take an interest in it. It is made up largely of the experts 
and scientists, of men who can not attend the convention unless 
their expenses are paid, of men who represent the colleges and 
universities of the country. At this convention they will meet 
the delegates from other countries, whose expenses of a like 
character are paid. 

This is not primarily a convention of delegates for the pur- 
pose of discussing the general features of this subject, but it is 
a convention made up largely of experts, who discuss the sub- 
ject from a scientific point of view. For that reason it is neces- 
sary, if this country is to be represented as other countries are, 
that we should provide for the expenses of the delegates who 
attend it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago I received a 
communication from a national organization protesting against 
passage of the bill now under consideration. Being satis- 
fied that the reasons given in the communication why the bill 
should not pass are stated in much stronger and clearer terms 
than I possibly could state them, I desire that the communica- 
tion be read by the clerk in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the communica- 
tion will be read in the time of the gentleman from Illinois. 
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NATIONAL Liquor LEAGUE or run UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF GENERAL SECRETARY, 
Chicago, August 18, 1913. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: On behalf of a vast army of the American 
embraces the manufacturers, dealers 
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X in, and users of alco. e uors, 
I protest against the of Senate bill 1620 and House biil 6382, 
appropriating er, pay the expenses of American sic Shee ne ERT 
to the International Congress on Alcoholism, at Milan, Italy. 
1620 originally for an appropriation of $6,850 
mses of 10 d tes to the Fourteenth International 
coholism and to authorize the Presid 


wisdom, cut down the a pea gag from 
$6.850 to $4,500, the same as two years 121 and stru 


fore the A riation Committee of the House. 
The prohibition men and women who are at the back of this move- 
ment are not satisfied with the bill as amended, and have prevailed u 


111 FLOOD, of Tipas, to introduce H. R. 82, which 18 
identical with the Senate bill before amended, and the same is now be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which Mr. FLOOD is the 
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the liquor evil, if any, urse 
itself for the loss o rohibi- 
tion, a revenue amounting to over $230,000,000—$231,158 more 
than enough to cover the appropriations for the support of the Army 
and Navy and leave nearly twenty millions for the building of post 
offices and the pensioning of old veterans in your home district. 

In other words, you are asked to — te money for delegates to 
visit a foreign country and there conspire for the destruction of a busi- 
ness that provides you with the ws of war, without which this coun- 
try would be left the tender mercies of the Japs and other fore 

wers. Would not the passers of this appropriation remind you of the 

le of The man who killed the goose that laid the golden egg”? 

Another point: If the antisaloonists, prohibitionists, and other tem- 

ce £0 bave a ht to come to Congress for an appropriation 

o pay the expenses of delegates to an international convention, why 
not the Masons, the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias, the Woman’s 
1 Union, and kindred societies that have for their 
of the sick and distressed and the education of the 
zations as much and even more entitled 
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For these most substantial reasons, we ask rs to use your best 
efforts to prevent this most unnecessary appropriation. 


Respectfully, 
Ronr. J. HALLE, 
Secretary National Liquor League of America. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
chairman of the committee reporting this bill has agreed to the 
Senate bill, which eliminates the two objectionable features of 
the House bill, and in view of the fact that I have the utmost 
confidence in the fairness of our President and Secretary of 
State that they will appoint fair and reasonable men as dele- 
gates to this convention, I personally withdraw any objection I 
might have had against the bill, knowing that the National 
Liquor League and other similar organizations do not object to 
fair consideration of this important question. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield. 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not consider the statement about the American people being un- 
able to resist the attacks of Japan or any other country with- 
out we have this reyenue from the liquor business is an insult 
to the American Congress and the American people? 

Mr. SABATH. I do not so consider it, because they take this 
view that the Government, which derives a large share of its rey- 
enue from a tax on beer and whisky, the manufacture and sale of 
which is recognized as legitimate business, which tax amounts, 
I believe, to over $300,000,000 a year. And they have a right to 
believe that if the Government was deprived of that revenue it 
would be impossible for Congress to appropriate these large 
amounts for our Navy and our Army. That is their view. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does not the gentleman think the statement is 
an infamous lie that we can not protect ourselves without the 
income from the liquor traffic in this country? 

Mr. SABATH. I would not say it is an infamous lie, sir. On 
the contrary, it is true. The Government has derived this large 
revenue for a great many years, and I suppose it will continue 
to derive great revenue from this traffic for many more years 
und until the gentleman will devise a new method of taxation. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman and I look at the matter dif- 
ferently. 

Mr. SABATH. As the Government does derive this revenue 
and uses it, it does naturally aid and benefit our Navy and to a 
large extent pays the expenses of our Army and the general ex- 
penditures of our Government, and this no one can honestly 
deny. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. With pleasure. 

Mr. HOBSON. Let me put that in another form, a little 
more scientific. I have made a scientific investigation and a 
mathematical inyestigation of how the balance would stand 
from the question of revenue to the Nation, and I will say to the 
gentleman, without going into detail 
5 Mr. SABATH. Where does the gentleman get his figures and 

ata? 

Mr. HOBSON. From the reports of just such congresses as 
this, and the reports of the French Government and other Goy- 
ernments. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Alabama has more confi- 
dence in the experts than I have. I haye found in my experience 
that you can get experts to testify to most anything in any 
branch of the scientific field. 

Mr. HOBSON. I am not responsible for the kind of experts 
that the gentleman from Illinois usually employs, 

Mr. SABATH. I do not employ any experts. 

Mr. HOBSON. I want to tell the gentleman the result of the 
investigation without going into details. It amounts to the vast 
total of $16,000,000,000 a year, the economic loss to the Nation 
from the use of alcohol. x 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman was to ask me a question. 

Mr. HOBSON. I want tọ ask one more question. Suppose 
we should lose the revenue of $330,000,000 and suppose we in- 
creased the wealth of the Nation $16,000,000,000, would not it be 
easier to raise the revenue necessary for war and any other 
purpose—something in the nature of Gladstone’s reply when the 
brewers waited on him and asked him to support them, because 
of the revenue derived from their business, and he said, “ Give 
ine a sober people who do not dissipate their substance in strong 
drink, and I will find easy means to raise the revenues needed 
for the expenses of the Government.” [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I was willing to yield to 
the gentleman for a question, but I did not yield for an oration. 
The gentleman is as right in his views on this question as he is 
that the Government would derive out of the elimination of 
alcohol the immense amount of $16,000,000,000, 

Mr. HOBSON. Now, my other question 

Mr. SABATH. I wish I had a little more time, I would gladly 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama, but I have promised to 
yield some of the time to my colleague from Illinois, and I do 
not wish to deprive myself of the pleasure of yielding to him. 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 19 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOBSON. I wanted to ask one more question. 

: 728 SABATH. I will yield for another question, but let it be 
rief. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order, as no one on 
this side has been able to get the eye of my colleague. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I want the gentleman to yield to me 
for a question. 

Mr. SABATH. I can not resist the gentleman from Ala- 
bama—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not want the gentleman to resist; 
I want him to yield to me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
for one more question; then I will yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to my kind friend from Illinois 
that I have not been amongst those who have been bitter on 
this question. My interest has been scientifie and disinterested. 

Mr. SABATH. Again, that is not a question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Now, I am coming to the question. I have 
been associated with many of the men spoken of in the letter 
which the gentleman has had read from the desk, as being big- 
oted. They are the most devoted patriots in the country. I 
want to ask one question of my friend, whether the National 
Liquor League of America, since it opposes the congress against 
alcoholism, advocates alcoholism? 

Mr. SABATH. I really do not know what they advocate. I 
am not a member of that organization. But I do know that 
they stand for what they believe is right and just. I received 
this communication and I have had it read in my time, wish- 
ing the House to have the benefit of the entire communication. 
Now, I will yield to the gentleman frem Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois a question, in view of his statement that 
the President of the United States will appoint fair and im- 
partial delegates, and in*that idea I concur. The question is 
this: The only official information. I can find is the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and it says that this is a 
congress against alcoholism, whereas the bill as passed by the 
Senate appropriated money for a convention on alcoholism. 
Now you could not very well appoint a fair and impartial dele- 
gation to the convention reported by the committee because 

Mr. SABATH. But frequently you will find people who are 
opposed to alcoholism who are fair, [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON, That is very true. 

Mr. SABATH. Yow do not find many of them, but here and 
there you find some. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I want to know which convention we 
are appropriating for, whether for that referred to by the com- 
mittee or the one mentioned in the bill. Which is correct? Is 
it a convention against alcoholism, as stated by the committee, 
or a convention on alcoholism, as stated in the bill? It is 
important to know before we vote. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish to state to the gentleman I did not 
see the report of the committee and I did take it for granted 
that the bill as introduced and passed by the Senate was 
properly drafted and that it means to do what it states. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I wish to say that Senate Document 44 
contains the official report of last year’s congress and it says: 

The present series, however, was begun with that held in Antwerp in 
1885, and began as an International Congress against the Abuse of 


Alcoholic Liquors.” In 1895, the name was changed to the “ Inter- 
nationa! Congress against Alcoholism,” which name it still retains. 


I am afraid this bill as drawn appropriates money for a con- 
vention not in existence and there will be trouble for the 
delegates in getting their pay. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think there ought to be no misapprehension 
regarding the matter and in answer to the suggestion just 
made 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman desire to ask a question? 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire to answer the suggestion made here 
just in a sentence. There ought to be no difficulty whatever 
with regard to the question about alcoholism, for this reason—— 

Mr. SABATH. Now, I did yield for a question but not for a 
speech. The gentleman had two minutes, and I presume that 
is all the time to which he was entitled on his proposition. 
Now I yield five minutes to my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not know that I shall want over 
two or three minutes. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the 
holding of this convention. The delegates who want to go 
there, so far as I am concerned, can go, but I am opposed to the 
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Government paying their expenses. The Democratic Party 
started out with a great cry of economy, laying off a number of 
employees of the Government for the purpose of reducing ex- 
penses, and now you are called upon to spend $6,000 or $7,000 
to provide a junket at the expense of the Government for 
certain interested people who want to attend an international 
congress ostensibly to study alcoholism, but in reality to con- 
demn liquor. I do not know whether they are going to dis- 
cover anything new upon the liquor question, but if there is 
anybody interested in the liquor question, particularly in pro- 
hibition, a perusal of the lecture entitled the “ Great Destroyer” 
might prove of interest to them. I think that will furnish 
all the necessary information relating to the effect of alco- 
holism. But a short time ago there was a resolution intro- 
duced in this House providing as follows: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept an 
invitation extended by the British Government to the Government of 
the United States to partic! te by delegates in an international 
congress of medicine, to held in London, without any expense to our 
Government. 

That congress was held, and some of the greatest medical 
authorities in the world attended that convention at their 
own expense. The passage of this resolution was objected to 
upon the floor of this House, and at that time the Committee 
on Rules did not bring in a rule or make any provision for 
its consideration, and still it was one of the most important 
conventions that could possibly be called together, as its object 
was an investigation and discussion of all the diseases that 
human flesh is heir to. Notwithstanding the importance of this 
convention this Congress did not see fit to intrust the President 
with the power to select delegates, even though it involved no 
expense to the Government. I do not believe it is fair to come 
in here with a resolution providing that we pay the expenses 
of delegates to go to Italy and talk over temperance matters 
or alcoholism when we refused to give consideration to the 
resolution which I have mentioned. I am opposed to this Gov- 
ernment paying any money to defray the expenses of these 
delegates which you propose to have the President appoint under 
this resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. £ 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I had supposed that the time 
had gone by when anyone would come in the Congress and deny 
that the alcoholic liquor traffic was destructive ‘to the best 
interests of our Government. Mr. Gilmore, president of the 
National Model License League of this country, in a communi- 
cation to Dr. Lyman Abbott, admitted that, in his language, it 
was “the most prolific cause of crime, disease, and poverty” 
with which we are contending. And now that this traffic has 
so extended in this country that we derive in revenue from it 
$200,000,000 a year, with which to support our Government, can 
not we afford, out of this $200,000,000 of revenue—blood 
money—that we get from the traffic, to spend $6,000 for con- 
sideration of means for its suppression for the good of our 
country? [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Sasara] wish to consume any more time? 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Amend- 
ments are in order, I believe? 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments are in order. 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out the last word. I would 
like to make an inquiry of the gentleman. Has there been any 
estimate made as to the probable cost to the Government if the 
fifteenth biennial meeting of this congress be held in the United 
States? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. The resolution reported by the gentleman pro- 
vides that delegates from this country shall invite this congress 
to have its next meeting, which is the fifteenth biennial meeting, 
in the United States. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That was in the bill as reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but is not in the Sen- 
ate bill which we are now considering, and which, under the 
rule, has been substituted for the House bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think it was read from the Clerk’s desk. 

= FLOOD of Virginia. It was read as a part of the House 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated they read the Senate bill. 
I heard it read, and evidently it was the House bill instead of 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] that the House bill was read in the House, 
and when we went into the Committee of the Whole the Senate 
bill was read. The provision is not in the Senate bill that we 
fre now considering. 


Mr. MANN. Is it intended, then, that there shall be no 
invitation extended? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not know about that. All I 
can say is that this bill does not provide for any invitation. 


Mr. MANN. What would it cost if such an invitation were 
extended and accepted? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have not made any inquiry as to 
that, and therefore I can not answer the question. 
oe MANN. The gentleman reported the bill providing for 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. My colleague, Mr. SHARP, of Ohio, 
and who is sick now, reported the bill. I did not expect to have 
charge of the bill here, and since I have taken charge of it I 
have not expected to ask the House to pass that part of the bill. 
It would probably take an appropriation of something like 


„000. 

Mr. MANN. How many delegates are there who would at- 
tend this congress? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Does the gentleman mean from this 
country? 

Mr. MANN. No; I mean from all of them. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not know. All the European 
countries will be represented. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There were 1,200 delegates at 
the last congress. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The report states there were 1,200 
at the last meeting of the congress. But we sent only a small 
number. I do not think we will send over nine this time. 

Mr. MANN. If 1,200 delegates were to come over here, it 
would be quite a handsome sum, 

Mr. SABATH. But that part of the resolution has been 
eliminated, I desire to state to my colleague from Illinois. 
The chairman has made the statement that he will only request 
that the Senate bill pass and not the House bill. 

Mr. MANN. But I am not sure it ought to be eliminated, 
I will say to my colleague. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I did not know. 

Mr. MANN. The bill is before the House, and there is a 
request in the House bill that the President direct an invita- 
tion be extended to this congress to meet in the United States 
next year, or two years from now, or whenever it meets. Why 
should it not be made here in the Senate bill? The House 
committee reported it in, recommending that the bill be passed; 
and without the report of any committee at all, without any 
consideration by the House or by a committee, it is now pro- 
posing to pass a bill which eliminates a provision requiring an 
invitation to be extended in behalf of the United States, with no 
reason given for leaving it out. 

Mr. SABATH. I beg the gentleman's pardon. The chairman 
did state and gaye the reasons why he desired the Senate bill 
to pass. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but he did not give any reason that I 
heard for leaving this provision out. The reason he wants 
the bill to pass is because time is the essence at present, I 
believe? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; and I further said there was 
an objection from a number of sources to that provision of the 
bill, and for that reason the Committee on Foreign Affairs de- 
cided not to ask the passage of their own bill, but of the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think that the House 
is entitled to information as to who objected to the provision? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The letter the gentleman from 
Illinois had read, and those who believe with the writer were 
some of the objectors. 

Mr. MANN. And therefore the gentleman yielded—— 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; and we yielded for a com- 
mon-sense reason. We yielded because we want to get this ap- 
propriation through without delay for reasons I have stated. 

Mr. MANN. You brought in the rule under which to pass it. 
Does the gentleman mean to say that a two-thirds Democratic 
vote of this House could not pass the rule providing for the con- 
sideration of a measure because they should have to ask the 
liquor dealers’ association whether or not it was in order? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I did not mean to say that and I 
have not said it. What I wanted to say was that we wanted 
to get this bill through as soon as possible. The gentleman can 
not put me in a position of taking orders from a liquor dealers’ 
organization, nor can he put the Democratic Party in any such 
position as that. I do not think the thrust was exactly fair. 

Mr. MANN. I am more courteous to the gentleman than he is 
to me. That is all right. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am not going to make any objec- 
tion to any statement from the gentleman except the statement 
that he has made that we are subservient to the liquor interests. 

Mr. MANN, The statement is true as far as I made it. 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Well, if the gentleman said it and 
meant it, it is not true. It is absolutely untrue. The reason 
was perfectly plain. The gentleman knew the reason why we 
substituted the Senate bill for the House bill. The Senate bill 
has gone through the Senate, and if we amend it here it will 
have to go back to the Senate, and the delay on that account will 
be so great that these gentlemen may not have time to get 
their appointments and make their arrangements and reach 
Milan by the 23d of September. That is the reason why we 
ask to do this. It is a small appropriation for this great cause, 
a cause that is backed up by thousands and thousands of men 
and women all over this country. We are asking for a small 
appropriation ta have these delegates sent from this country 
to a congress in reference to a question affecting the entire 
country and the entire world. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman also reported a resolution to ac- 
cept the invitation of the International Medical Congress at 
London, did he not? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Did you provide for any appropriation in that 
resolution at all? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; because we knew that the 
doctors all have plenty of money. But these men who are de- 
yoting their time and means to the uplift of humanity in this 
country have not the money to pay their expenses in taking 
these trips abroad. 

I move that the committee rise and favorably report the bill 
to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no amendments, the com- 
mittee will rise. 

“se MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment pending, 
ieve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes, certainly; if the gentleman will ask the 
question. 

Mr. HOBSON. Iwill ask the gentleman if the original House 
provision in the present bill does not imply that the delegation 
may invite the convention to meet in this country? 

Mr. MANN, It provides that they may not by direction of 
the President, because the President would have no authority 
to empower the delegates to make the request. 

Mr. HOBSON. It does not prohibit it. 

Mr. MANN. It would not authorize any appropriation here- 
after. The gentleman from Virginia says it is not because of 
the liquor dealers’ association, and that he does not take orders 
from the liquor dealers’ association. What are the facts? The 
gentleman himself introduced a bill on June 24. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, has not the time for 
debate expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate has expired. 

Mr. MANN. The time for general debate has expired, as 
I understand, but not on amendments. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. There is no provision in the rule 
for debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MANN. If that is the case, I did not so understand it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is exactly the case, 

Mr. MANN. Well, we will let the Chair construe it. The 
gentleman drew it. I did not. Let us see what the Chair says. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The Chair was a member of the 
committee that has jurisdiction of it. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but the Chair has not construed it yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that the rule provides 
that after the bill shall have been read an amendment shall be 
in order, and the bill shall be considered as pending; and then 
at the close of one hour of debate the committee shall yote upon 
the amendment and report the bill to the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the rule says there shall be one 
hour of general debate. It authorizes amendments to be offered. 
Do I understand the Chair to rule that when amendments are 
offered they are net to be discussed? 

The CHAIRMAN, The rule provides— 

That upon the ado: ug Singh gh of 1 order the House shall at once resolve 
itself into the Commit Whole paer on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the | bill (H. R. 6882) to provide for repre- 
sentation of the United States in the Fourteenth International Co: 
on Alcoholism, and for other purposes, and the bill (S. 1620 to ro- 
vide for representation of the United States in the 8 h Inter- 
national ay os on 8 and for other rposes, the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations being hereby discharged From the considera- 
tion of said bill (S. 1620) ; that the bill shall be read and the Chairman 


amendments to the bill (S. 1620), allow- 
shall be 


recognize Members t ec ol 
able under the rule ae he House, and amendments so offered 


considered as pending. 


Mr. MANN. That undoubtedly carries with it the right to 
discuss amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the rule also provides that there shall 
be one hour of general debate. 

Mr. MANN. General debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Or so much as shall be required, to be 
divided equally between those favoring and opposing the bill; 
that at the expiration of this time the committee shall rise and 
report the bill. The Chair's construction of the rule is that 
amendments shall be pending. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does that rule require how the committee 
shall report the bill, whether favorably or unfavorably? 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule provides that the House shall 
pass upon the bill. 
nn BARTLETT. It says the committee shall then report the 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no; the gentleman from Georgia is 
mistaken. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not know whether it directed how 
the committee should report. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the benefit of the gentleman from 
Georgia and other gentlemen the Chair will read the remainder 
of this rule, 

That at the e of this time the committee shall rise and 
report the bill, 6382, with the recommendation that it be laid 
upon the table. and 4 bill S. 1620. with the recommendation that it 
be considered by the House, the previous question being hereby con- 
sidered as ordered on said bill S. 1620 and all amendments to final 
E and the House shall proceed to vote without intervening mo- 

on on the amendments, if any, and the bill to final passage, except one 
motion to recommit, as prov ed by Rule XVI, paragraph 4. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Does not the rule provide that the House bill shall lie on the 
table without regard to what the Committee of the Whole does? 

ae CHAIRMAN. It so provides, and the House adopted the 
rule. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is all right. 
rule, that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
rule was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not complaining. I think the Com- 
mittee on Rules is a great committee and has great power, and 
this is a demonstration of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that under the rule the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union should rise automatically now. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I should like to offer an amendment. Is 
an amendment in order? 

Mr. MANN. Nothing is in order under a rule like this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is not 


It is a remarkable 


The gentleman had his remedy before the 


in order. 
Mr. MANN. Did the Chair rule that an amendment is not 
in order? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules that the amendment is 
not in order. 

Mr. MANN. I respectfully appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I never heard of such a rule as that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question being taken, it was decided in the affirmative. 

Accordingly the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee will rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6382 and 
the bill S. 1620, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with the recommendation that the bill H. R. 6382 
do lie on the table and that the bill S. 1620 do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill S. 1620 was ordered to a third reading. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs with the recommendation that it 
report back the bill forthwith, with an amendment striking out 
the last word, and upon that I desire to be heard for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
Senate bill 1620 be committed to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, with instructions that they report it back forthwith, 
striking out the last word. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I believe it is in order to 
move the preyious question on the gentleman’s motion, but I 
do not wish to do so if we can agree on a reasonable time. How 
much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MANN. I only want five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman have five minutes, and that at the end of that time the 
previous question be considered as ordered. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman need not ask unanimous consent; 
he can take the floor and make the motion for the previous 
question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to limit debate at this time, so 
that we can get out. 

Mr. MANN, The gentleman need not make the motion to 
limit the time, I am only going to say a word. I do not propose 
to detain the House, in view of the fact that the other side of 
the House is waiting to go into a caucus, which, goodness knows, 
I hope will soon end. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop], for 
whom I have a very high regard, was somewhat caught by his 
own statements and used some language which probably he 
ought not to have used. The gentleman from Virginia, on June 
24, introduced a House bill and reported it August 19. The bill 
might have been disposed of a week ago. He now says that 
they left out the provision in reference to the invitation for the 
next congress because it is not in the Senate bill and it would 
make a day’s delay if the bill had to go back to the Senate. 
They left it out, as he says, because of the objection from cer- 
tain quarters. When I ask what quarters, the only quarters the 
gentleman named was the liquor dealers’ association. I asked 
if it had come to a point where the Democratic majority of the 
House could not report a rule without asking consent of this 
association, an association which is entitled to consideration 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; in behalf of the gentleman’s colleagues I 
will not yield or take up the time. 

I was rather surprised that this provision was left out of the 
bill, and more surprised at the reason given for it. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws his 
8 to recommit, and the question is on the passage of the 

ill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Froop of Virginia, a motion to reconsider 
the yote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
necessity for the Democratic caucus meeting as soon as possible, 
I desire that the unanimous consent granted me the other day 
to address the House on tempering the hot winds be extended 
to the next meeting of the House after to-morrow; that I be 
granted the same permission at the next meeting of the House 
after to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks per- 
mission to address the House for 30 minutes at the first meeting 
of the House after to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, in 
view of the fact that all requests from this side of the House 
have been objected to recently in reference to such matters, I 
shall have to object for the present. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, August 27, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, recom- 
mending a provision in the deficiency appropriation bill relative 
to the enlargement of the post-office building at Canton, Ohio 
(H. Doe. No. 208); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Postmaster General, transmitting the results of operations, to- 
gether with certain recommendations, in accordance with the 
act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year 1913 (H. Doc. No. 204); to the 
ong tis! on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5216) granting a pension to William H. Bennett and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 7751) to provide for the 
building of good roads through the cooperation of the Federal 
Government, the States and Territories, and the counties 
thereof; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7752) to extend the provisions of the pen- 
sion acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 6, 1907, to all State 
militia and other organizations that were organized for the 
defense of the Union and cooperated with the military or naval 
forces of the United States in suppressing the War of the Rebel- 
lion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7753) to extend the provisions of the pen- 
sion acts of June 27, 1890, and of February 6, 1907, to all State 
militia and other organizations that were organized for the 
defense of the Union and cooperated with the military or naval 
forces of the United States in suppressing the War of the Rebel- 
lion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 7754) relating to bills of 
lading in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. . 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 7755) to further regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce by prohibiting interstate trans- 
portation of the products of convict labor, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 7756) regulating the salary of 
rural letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By, Mr. CHANDLER of New York: A bill (H. R. 7757) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Hudson River 
just above Peekskill, N, Y.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7758) to pro- 
vide for the construction of the Patent Office of the United 
States, including a hall of inventions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7759) specifying the times at which the 
Congress shall assemble; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 7760) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a Federal building thereon in 
the city of Fort Wayne, county of Allen, State of Indiana, and 
appropriating the money therefor; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 7761) to amend the anti- 
trust act of July 2, 1890; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7762) to prevent the duplication or inter- 
locking of directors in banks and corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 7763) to appropriate 
$200,000 for an additional storehouse at the Rock Island Arse- 
nal, Rock Island, III.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7764) to appropriate $65,000 for repairing 
shop H at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill.; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7765) to appropriate $250,000 for increas- 
ing the capacity of the field-artillery material plant at the Rock 
Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7766) to appropriate $200,000 for a field- 
artillery ammunition plant at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock 
Island, III.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7767) to appropriate $300,000 for a small- 
arms cartridge plant at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, 
III.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7768) to appropriate $15,000 for a maga- 
zine at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7769) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River near Keokuk, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7770) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to deliver to Pollock Post, No. 42, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Marion, Kans., one 
condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece and a suitabie 
outfit of cannon balis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7771) to regu- 
late plastering in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
ou the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOBSON: A bill (H. R. 7772) to make the appoint- 
ment of pay clerks in the United States Navy permanent and to 
create the grade of chief pay clerk under regulations established 
by the Navy Department for other warrant officers; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 7773) to establish an agri- 
cultural, plant, shrub, fruit and ornamental tree, berry, and 
vegetable experimental station at or near the city of St. Peters- 
burg, Pinellas County, Fla.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A pill (H. R. 7774) to regulate the 
interstate transportation of fish or products or compounds 
thereof when intended to be used for fertilizer or oil or in the 
manufacture of fertilizer or oil; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7775) to protect fish not remaining the 
eutire year within the waters of any State or Territory and 
authorizing the Department of Commerce to define the seasons 
and regulate the manner and conditions under which they may 
be taken or destroyed; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. ; 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7776) to pro- 
hibit the practice of extortion upon the hungry, the naked, the 
sick, and the dead in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: Resolution (H. Res. 
232) allowing the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service a 
clerk at the rate of $6 per day for the first session of the Sixty- 
third Congress; to-the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
233) requesting the Department of the Interior, Department of 
Commerce, Department of Labor, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to furnish information relative to coal, ete.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: Resolution (H. Res. 234) to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into and concerning the 
official conduct of Emory Speer, United States district judge 
for the southern district of Georgia; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 121) requesting the President of the United States to take 
the necessary steps, by negotiating with the British and Ca- 
nadian Governmens, to establish railway connection between 
the United States and Alaska; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 122) to 
make available the unexpended balance heretofore appropriated 
for the improvement of the Tennessee River; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 7777) granting an increase of 
pension to George C. Louthain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 7778) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John T. Collins; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. r 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 7779) granting a pension to 
Harry C. Ketcham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7780) granting 
a pension to Dorothea Winklehaken; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHANDLER of New York: A bill (H. R. 7781) ad- 
mitting to citizenship and fully naturalizing Gordon W. Nelson, 
of the city of New York, in the State of New York; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 7782) granting an increase of 
eee to Erastus L. Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 7788) granting a pension to 
John W. Connors; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7784) granting an increase of 
pension to Wilhelmine L. Mahkorn; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7785) for the relief of Joseph Sirenick; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 7786) for the relief of Ten 
Eyck De Witt Veeder, commodore on the retired list of the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


By Mr. HAMILL: A bin (H. R. 7787) for the relief of David 
Crow; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 7788) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Thomas J. Stainbrock; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 7789) granting a pension to 
Mary F. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7790) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Moss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7791) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Bay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7792) granting a pension to Mary E. Harri- 
son; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7793) granting a pension to Joseph W. 
Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7794) granting a pension to Joseph Mc- 
Dowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7795) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Self; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7796) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Stitzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7797) granting an increase of pension to 
Wilson Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7798) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen M. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7799) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7800) for the relief of Louis Burle, alias 
Ganter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7801) for the relief of Henry J. Tucker; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7802) granting a pension to Jane Johnson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7803) granting a pension to W. R. Trout; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7804) granting a pension to Annie Burk; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 7805) granting a pension 
to John R. Simons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7806) granting a pension to Michael H. 
Spaulding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7807) granting 
& pension to James B. Downs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7808) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin N. Melton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7809) granting an increase of pension to 
Walter P. Stockton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 7810) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Michael Barry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7811) granting an increase of pension to 
William C. Aldrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 7812) granting a pension to 
William Haubennestel ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7813) granting a pension to Margaret F. 
Searle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7814) granting an incrense of pension to 
James McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7815) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 7816) granting a pension to 
Eliza Browning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7817) correcting the military record of 
A. P. Armstrong; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 7818) for the relief of 
U. S. Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7819) granting an increase 
5 pension to John Rollins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD (by request) : A bill (H. R. 7820) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary F. Cherry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 7821) for the relief of 
E. B. Huntley, Noah Harper, and S. Hoagland, sureties on the 
bond of Mrs. Jewell B. Pope, postmaster at Astor Park, Fla.; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7822) grant- 
— a pension to Amy Mapes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 7823) granting an increase of 
pension to James S. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 7824) granting a pension 
to John W. McAndrews; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. RUBEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 123) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to award the congressional medal of 
honor to Frederick J. Liesmann; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the United Com- 
mercial Travelers of North America, favoring the passage of the 
1-cent letter postage rate; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petitions of citizens of Port Huron, Case- 
ville, Elkton, Kinde, Bad Axe, Port Austin, Ubly, Sandusky, 
Harbor Beach, Marine City, Minden City, St. Clair, Deckerville, 
Carsonyille, Croswell, Columbiaville, Emmett, Lum, Imlay City, 
Owendale, Dryden, Marlette, North Branch, Clifford, Brown City, 
Yale, Lapeer, Capac, Fair Grove, Unionville, Sebewaing, Pigeon, 
Reese, Caro, Akron, Vassar, Otter Lake, Metamora, Almont, 
Memphis, Berville, Mount Clemens, Algonac, Richmond, Utica, 
Romeo, Armada, New Haven, New Baltimore, all of the seventh 
congressional district, State of Michigan, and all favoring the 
taxation of mail-order houses; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, Buffalo, N. Y., asking that all persons to be employed 
for the collection of revenues shall be selected on the basis of 
merit and fitness; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Papers to accompany H. R. 6608 for the 
relief of Dorothea Christmann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Association of German Authors of Amer- 
ica, protesting against a duty on books printed in foreign lan- 
guages; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Wisconsin State Cranberry 
Growers’ Association, favoring the reduction of the parcel-post 
rates and the increase of the weight limit, and members of the 
Local Union No. 6189, American Society of Equity, of Colby, 
Wis., favoring leaving power in the Postmaster General in 
regard to the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Association of German Authors of Amer- 
ica, protesting against a duty on books printed in foreign lan- 
guages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, protesting against a prohibitive duty on cottonseed oil by 
the Austro-Hungarian Government; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the Order of Railway Conductors of America, 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, favoring a bill to strengthen the present 
liability laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of board of directors of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis.. protesting against the 
passage of the Stanley bill (H. R. 23132) providing that no cor- 
poration shall own directly or indirectly the means of trans- 
porting their products by rail; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
B against the schedules of compensation as provided for 

n the workmen's compensation bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of S. E. Hebuling, international president of 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America, Buffalo, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the schedules of compensation as provided for 
in the workmen’s compensation act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of Washington relative to the land grant to the 
Oregon & California Railway Co.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of the bankers of the Fox River 
Valley, Wis., protesting against the Owen-Glass currency Dill; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of H. E. Horton, of Chicago, III., 
protesting against placing duty on books of a scientific nature; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petition of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y., asking that all persons to be 
employed for the collection of revenues shall be selected on the 
basis of merit and fitness; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the Association of German 
Authors of America, protesting against a duty on books printed 
in foreign languages; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of the Committee on National and State Af- 
fairs, favoring competitive examination for those to be employed 
for the collection of the revenues and especially the income tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Schenectady 
County, N. Y., protesting against the enactment of a law creat- 
ing a holiday to be known as Columbus day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: Petition of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, fayoring the administration of 
the new tariff law by persons appointed under civil service rules 
and regulations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, August 27, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication which will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION, 
Knocrville, Tenn., August 25, 1913. 
To the Hon. THOMAS MARSHA 


LL, 
The Vice President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The president and board of directors of the National Con- 
servation Exposition at Knoxville, Tenn., the first exposition ever held 
for the purpose of accenting the necessity for and best methods of con- 
servation of all the natural resources of the country, take pleasure In 
announcing to the United States Senate that this exposition will open 
in the city of Knoxville, Tenn., September 1, 1913, and will be open 
for 60 days, and request the honor of the presence of the Members of 
the Senate of the United States at some time during said exposition, to 
be designated by the Senate. 

T. A. Wricnut, President. 


W. M. GOODMAN, Secretary. 
. The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be re 
ferred to the Committee on Industrial Expositions. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 1620) to provide for representation of the United States in 
the Fourteenth International Congress on Alcoholism, and for 
other purposes. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CATRON: 

A bill (S. 3052) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant further extensions of time within which to make proof on 
desert-land entries in the county of San Juan, State of New 
Mexico; and 

A bill (S. 3053) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant further extensions of time within which to make proof 
on desert-land entries; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 3054) for the relief of the estate of John J. Dris- 
coll, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3055) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
ae (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. KENYON. I submit an amendment to the pending tariff 
bill, which I ask may be read, printed, and lie on the table. 

The amendment was read, ordered to lie on the table, and te 
be printed as follows: 

‘ 5 paragraph 5804 by inserting, after the word “ developed,“ the 
oe Subject to such censorship as the Secretary of the Treasury mes 
prescribe.” 

Mr, NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses; which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we reached paragraph 326, relating to 
woven silk fabrics in the piece, I asked that it might go over 
and stated that I would offer.a substitute. I offer the proposed 
substitute for the paragraph and move that it be printed and 
referrred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 


1913. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COLUMBIA RIVER, OREG.-WASH. 


Mr. LANE submitted the following concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 8), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of War be directed to submit to Congress a supple- 
mentary report on the project for the improvement of the mouth of 
Columbia River, Oreg.-Wash., setting forth, according to latest estl- 
mates, the amount that will be required to complete the north jetty; 
said report also to contain the opinion of the Chief of Engineers an 
River and Harbor Board as to the advisability of a lump appropriation 
for said work, with a view to hastening its completion. 


ASSISTANT IN SENATE DOCUMENT ROOM. 


Mr. CLAPP submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 174), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be authorized to employ 
one additional assistant in the Senate document room, at a compensa- 
tion of $1,440 per annum, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate until otherwise provided by law. 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill has pro- 
ceeded to subsection B of Section II, on page 167. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment and I should like a larger attendance of the Senate than 
there is, because I want Senators to hear the amendment. So 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Hollis O'Gorman Smoot 
Bankhead Hughes Oliver Sterling 
Borah James Owen Stone 
Bradley Johnson Page Sutherland 
Brady Jones Penrose Swanson 
Brandegee Kenyon Perkins Thomas 
Bristow Kern Pittman Thompson 
Bryan La Follette Pomerene ‘Tillman 
Catron Lane Robinson Vardaman 
Chamberlain Lea Shafroth Warren 
Chilton Lewis Sheppard Weeks 

app Lippitt Sherman Williams 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Shields Works 
Colt McCumber Simmons 
Crawford Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will take occasion to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Bur- 
LEIGU], on account of protracted illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators haye answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Tuesday next, immediately after the routine morning busi- 
ness, I will submit some remarks on the pending bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the time that I desire to take 
is limited. I shall not consider in detail the various schedules 
and provisions of the bill. I shall generalize as far as possible. 
We have been sitting for some weary weeks on both sides of 
the Chamber discussing paragraph by paragraph these provi- 
sions. I could not add anything to what has been said in 
criticism of the bill, nor could I reply to the defenses that have 
been made any better than has been done. I shall content 
myself with such general obseryations as I think are now 
material to the bill. 

Every few years a new generation reaches the ballot box. 
This period approximates the elemental disturbance in the 
method of national taxation. So long as the question of tax- 
ation persists there will be a difference of opinion on how taxes 
are to be levied. Some oppose any restraint whateyer on all 
vommerce between nations. Free trade may be dismissed, 
however, into the realm inhabited by doctrinaires. It is a 
good deal like socialism; it presupposes conditions impossible 
to exist either in government or in human nature. When the 
conditions are such as to make either practicable, both will 
become useless, because government will have become entirely 
unnecessary. If no governments are to be supported, there 
are no tariffs to be framed, and these schedules will, accord- 
ingly, be forgotten. 

All of us learn in various ways. Experience is conceded to 
be an efficient instructor. Some learn by experiences, personal 
and private to themselves; others act so as to involve the gen- 
eral public in the calamities of their educational processes, 
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The latter include those who are never really happy unless 
they are taking the industrial mechanism of the country apart 
in order to see what is inside of it. After they have taken it 
apart they universally fail to put it together again so that it 
will run successfully. 


A NARROW MARGIN. 

I apply myself this morning not to a theoretical but to an 
extremely practical part of this bill in this portion of my com- 
ments. The report of the Senate Committee on Finance esti- 
mates the receipts under this bill for the year ending June 30, 
1914, at $996,810,000. 5 

The expenditures of the Government for the same period are 
estimated at 8994, 790,000. I obtain this information from the 
majority report of the Senate Committee on Finance. The 
excess of receipts over expenditures is $2,020,000. This is 
a mere paper surplus. ‘Those who think the Government ought 
to meet the expenses of each year with that year’s revenue may 
be dubious, I could pardon Mr. Micawber for feeling some- 
what gloomy in the circumstances. 

The fiscal affairs.of the United States are still administered 
under Republican legislation. The Democratic majority so far 
has confined its successful efforts to appropriation bills to be 
met by revenue supplied by legislation enacted by Republicans. 
Anybody can spend money; any political party can empty the 
Treasury; but it yet remains for the majority party in this 
Chamber to demonstrate that they can fill the Treasury again. 
That you have to do for the future. History on this subject is 
not extremely reassuring. 

If industrial effort pause to take stock, to reflect on the 
change and the future, it is not a conspiracy. The law of sup- 
ply and demand, the rise and fall in obedience to the inexorable 
laws that govern the markets, is not a conspiracy against the 
majority party. It is merely a universal law of business fore- 
sight. I haye seen deficits in the Treasury, as some of you 
have. They are storm signals. An experienced mariner, who 
heeds the laws of safe navigation, is to be commended for his 
prudence, not threatened with indictment. Nobody can be com- 
pelled or coerced into keeping his doors open. The inability of 
the Government to meet its current expenses without resorting 
to loans is a grave menace to every private occupation. 


DANGER OF A DEFICIT. 


This tariff bill is born under the shadow of an anticipated 
deficit. I wish to preserve in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, that 
splendid mausoleum of literary effort, the statement that this 
measure, known as House bill 3321, confesses on its face that 
it must be flanked by an income tax to provide revenue on one 
hand and by a currency bill on the other. If perchance the 
income tax fails, the currency bill can, by enforced contribu- 
tions from the national banks of the country, furnish enough to 
keep the Treasury from showing the bottom, 

This bill and the estimates made by the Senate Committee on 
Finance confess so narrow a margin between income and outgo 
that an error in a single estimate will convert the Treasury 
from solvency into bankruptcy. Conjecture is the basis of this 
legislation and public debt is its legitimate offspring. The prom- 
ised reduction of taxes below the necessary level of self-support 
is a morbid propensity of some candidates for public office; it 
is a passport to temporary power. It has been often used and 
just as often repudiated whenever its debilitating effects on pub- 
lic and private credit have become apparent. 

A candid survey of the undisputed conditions is now perti- 
nent. On March 4, 1913, the total regular and permanent an- 
nual appropriations were $1,098,647,960.21. That was for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, excluding all authorized con- 
tracts for the payment of public money. The appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, were $1,019,412,710.91, 
excluding all like authorized contracts. The annual increase of 
expenses is over $79,000,000. If the additional liabilities author- 
ized by contracts to be entered into are considered for each 
year, the increase swells to larger figures. 

The Goyernment balance sheet is an essential element of every 
solvent Government—State or National. ‘The appropriations 
made do not warrant the hopes that are given us by the Senate 
Committee on Finance. When I read the report of the majority, 
the only relief in sight from this nearly $80,000,000 increase in 
a single year is a platform promise of our Democratic brethren 
made July 2, 1912, at Baltimore. ; 

We demand— 

I am quoting now— 

a return to that simplicity and economy which befits a democratic gov- 
ernment. 

As this promise was made over eight months before the in- 
crease of nearly $80,000,000 in appropriations was made, it 
does not inspire in most of us that degree of confidence which 
ought to attend such solemn proclamations. If a person were 
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disposed to be facetious on the subject, it might be said to be 
in the nature of an ex post facto law. 

The House has the sole power to originate all bills raising 
revenue. That body has been in the control of our Democratic 
brethren for two fiscal-year periods, and yet, when I read the 
items of appropridtion for each of those years, I find no befit- 
ing simplicity or economy. I find the same expenditures, the 
same method of handling appropriation bills; I find that method 
continuing, even against the protest of the heads of committees 
and of those in charge of and responsible for the legislation of 
the Democratic House. 

SEEK INCREASED IMPORTS. 


This bill, in the face of these expenditures, notwithstanding 
nearly $80,000,000 increase in appropriations in a single fiscal 
year, in the face of the natural growth inherent in every pro- 
gressive government, admits that we will collect less money 
from customs duties under it than we have in former tariff 
bills or from the law now in force. 

They finally admit upon repeated queries, sometimes with 
reluctance, sometimes inadvertently, but at all times until 
recently with some degree of frankness lacking, that there will 
be an increase of importations, The mathematical result of the 
lowering of rates and the increasing of importations will, it 
is hoped, equal the income under the existing law. That, how- 
ever. is based only on estimates. 

The admitted purpose of this bill is to increase importations. 
It is claimed that more imports at a lower rate will equal less 
imports at a higher rate. Demonstration, as usual, is an- 
swered by prediction. At a time when the country is facing 
grave responsibility it is proposed to hazard a total recon- 
struction of our economic system. 

If domestic production is more than home consumption and 
we show an exported surplus, it is argued that no protection is 
needed. We have heard that statement repeatedly from Sen- 
ators in charge of this bill. They say when such conditions 
exist “we are already selling in the world’s markets, reduce 
duties or free list articles, and let things be cheap or cheaper.” 

If our domestic production is less than our home consumption, 
they say the difference must be supplied by importations. “ We 
have,” they say, “no export trade and are not producing 
enough to meet home consumption. Therefore reduce the rates 
of duty or free list the articles so that they come from abroad 
and we may again have things cheap or cheaper.” 

Both the farmer and the manufacturer are bound on the bed 
of Procrustes. If they are too short, they are to be stretched; 
and if they are too long, they are to be cut off. 

THE THEORY IS UNSOUND. 


I shall not attempt an analysis of the 15 schedules of this 
bill, even if it were possible for any one man to be capable 
of making it. They are all written on the same theory. If 
you were to lay the blue prints down—if it were possible in 
counection with economic and legislative action to do so—you 
would find that they are all drawn on the same scale, on the 
same theory, and attempt to apply the same thing irr practice. 
The theory is unsound. The system put into operation has 
never yet failed to produce precisely the same results. 

The tariff act of 1894 was framed on the lines of this bill, and 
it is only occasionally, merely as a matter of historic reference, 
that it is ever mentioned in this Chamber. When it is men- 
tioned, its friends and apologists spend more time in proving 
an alibi for it than they do in undertaking to explain the mani- 
fold blessings that fell upon us while it was in operation. We 
remember that it conferred on us the pearl of great price— 
cheapness—and its inevitable handmaid, idleness. It ran the 
mills of other countries overtime, just as, in my opinion, this 
bill will do, although I hope I am mistaken. Our own mills 
then rusted and our pay rolls melted into thin air. The farm- 
er’s products shared in the downward revision, and he too 
learned the cost of turning over our markets to alien hands. 

How is it possible, asks a tariff-for-revenue-only disciple or 
a free trader, to maintain American standards of living at our 
prices here and ever to export anything to any market where 
lower prices obtain? 2 

That can be done only when our producers have the entire 
American market. A large volume of business permits a manu- 
facturer to reduce the margin of profit on each unit. Ten cents 
on a barrel of flour is the average margin to the millers of this 
country. There is no combination among the millers; they do 
business on a competitive basis both at home and abroad. A 
divided market on a 10-cent margin of profit does not mean 
the same thing to a miller that it does to a tariff-bill writer, 
It does not mean the same thing to the wheat-growing farmer. 
It does mean to him, though, a diminished market when Cana- 


into our market. Manufactures are sold on a narrow profit to 
the producers. That price can be maintained only by keeping 
all our own market for our own people. This is always the 
larger question, and it is something that our critics haye not 
successfully answered on the floor of this Chamber. 

A leading maxim of tariff for revenue only is that no article 
needing protection can be successfully exported. I take that 
from an address of nearly 20 years ago made by a gentle- 
man from Nebraska who served in the House of Representa- 
tives at that time. It was the keynote speech of tariff reform 
in that year; it is the keystone of that address. That, as I 
have said, was nearly 20 years ago. Let us see what the 
developments since that time have shown. 

The exports of tin manufactures in 1912, after providing for 
the demands of the home market, refute the claim. For the 
last year, after supplying the home demand, our exports were 
nearly a million and a quarter dollars of manufactures of tin 
alone. We have exported manufactures of tin for many years. 
That industry was created by the McKinley Act of 1890. The 
exports of cotton manufactures in 1912 were over $40,000,000. 
That is a protected industry. 


SEA ISLAND COTTON, 


I want to stop here to confirm what I said a day or two ago. 
On the impulse of the moment, without being able to restrain 
myself at the time, I stated that I was perfectly willing to vote 
for a protective duty on sea-island cotton. I am, now or here- 
after, willing to do so. If Members of this body are as ade- 
quately informed as I think some of them are, if they know 
business conditions in the States bordering on the Atlantic, 
where much of the territory susceptible of growing this product 
lies, where the only American source of production is to-day, 
they know that there is something wrong with the market for 
sea-island cotton. 

If those who have money invested in the industry, if the 
banks that have loaned, not their own money but their deposi- 
tors’ money and their shareholders’ money, were to be heard, 
they would tell you that for some reason the market for sea- 
island cotton is unsatisfactory. 

Let me notice for just a minute what the trouble is about 
this. I find in 1912 more than $20,000,000 worth of imports of 
unmanufactured sea-island cotton. I find that the two ports of 
Boston and Charlestown, Mass., received during the last fiscal 
year more than $15,000,000 worth of imports of that product. 
That must be exported from some place. Whence does it come? 
I find that England is shipping a part of it and Egypt a large 
part of the remainder, with some from India, 

Everybody knows that not a cotton boll ever burst in old Eng- 
land. We do know that sea-island cotton or a similar quality 
of long-fiber cotton is produced in Egypt. 

Along in the days when Moses was floating in the bulrushes 
the Egyptians were not producing any long-fiber cotton for the 
export trade, but now in that country they are beginning to 
raise it. England, with her usual foresight and wisdom, has 
seen the possibilities there. She not only has improved the 
natural irrigation that comes from the periodical rise of the 
river, but she has introduced improved methods of agriculture. 

England is always intensely practical in her colonies. The 
English race is a race of colonists. The law of primogeniture 
has sent all except its oldest sons to the four quarters of the 
world. It causes no surprise that Quebec fell into English hands 
in the days of Montcalm and Wolfe. It is not remarkable that 
in Cape Town the English are paramount. It is no wonder that 
wherever valuable minerals are found, wherever there is com- 
merce to be had, wherever progress is possible under tlie de- 
velopment of English institutions that they carry with them 
around the world, you find they colonize. : 

In the days of the Khedive, long before Kitchener went down 
in the Sudan, long before Gordon, down in the desert, fell a 
victim to the negligence of the military and governmental au- 
thorities of the home country long before that England found 
Egypt bankrupt, her public obligations defaulted. interest and 
principal unpaid when due. She found the Egyptians the 
victims of every enemy, without law, without order, without 
a sense of public honor or of governmental security. She estab- 
lished a protectorate. Her purpose was to bring law and order 
and solvency to the Egyptian people. She went further. More 
than 12 years ago she began the great dam of Assuan, the 
greatest single piece of engineering of the kind in the world. 
It is finished; it is in operation. 

In the days of the Pharaohs, since the Sphinx and the Pyra- 
mids have looked down upon that country of mystery. there 
was but a thin ribbon of the arable land of the Nile Valley. 
One could stand on the farthermost eastern edge and look with 
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cradle of the human race when recorded history began. The 
English improved it, be it said to their everlasting credit. They 
built the dam. They stored the flood waters of the Nile. The 
dam was built at the First Cataract. 

What do they do with it? What is the object of it? Just 
a curiosity? Not at all. England has added 2,500 square 
miles, or 1,600,000 acres, to the tillable land of the Nile Valley 
by this irrigation system. What is done with it? It raises 
sugar and long-fiber cotton. 

That is the story; and that is the reason why to-day every 
man who believes in the soundness of the principle of protec- 
tion can consistently vote for a protective duty on sea-island 
cotton. 

Fiffeen million dollars’ worth of sea-island cotton taken out 
of the market of such States as produce it means something to 
the producers of that commodity. The $15,000,000 worth that 
came into Boston and Charlestown last year means $15,000,000 
less of sea-island cotton from our own country. The merchants 
and manufacturers in that part of the country are applying 
the principles of the people who are framing this bill. They are 
buying cotton where they can buy it the cheapest. Therefore 
they are not buying American sea-island cotton. They are going 
to Egypt and India and England for it, and some of it comes 
from Germany. They all get it from the same or practically the 
same source. I would not be so uncharitable as to assume that 
certain apparent discriminations against the highly manufac- 
tured forms of cotton that are explained by the chart on the 
wall of this Chamber are caused by those importations by New 
England. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has referred to the long-staple cot- 
ton exported from Scotland and England. Of course that all 
comes from the same source; that is, the valley of the Nile. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. LODGE. The ports of Scotland and England are merely 
norts of transmission. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; it all comes from practically the same 
source. 

The woolen Industry is protected, and it exported goods 
valued at $2,500,000 during the last year. Zine and zinc manu- 
factures are also protected. They exported over $2,000,000 last 
a THE SIMPLE QUESTION OF EGGS, 

I now come to the simple question of eggs. At present they 
have a duty of 5 cents a dozen. I was talking with a Demo- 
cratic brother of mine one day, and I asked him what he had 
against eggs. He did not reply. I said, “ You are reducing the 
duty on them somewhat.” He said, “Oh, they can not be im- 
ported now. There is no danger.” Well, there is a good deal 
of danger. There was not any danger 25 years or perhaps 15 
years ago, but with the refrigerator process of transportation 
there is danger of anything. What was perishable before in 
the poultry line or in the line of garden produce is to-day put 
into a market from one to three thousand miles away in a 
practically fresh condition. 

Eggs are not so insignificant an item as they may seem. I 
still have reference to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, notwithstanding a distinguished Democratic Senator 
denied its reliability the other day. I can understand why. 
He is a good deal like an old-timer out on the plains who came 
back to Illinois when I was a lad, and told a story about a 
mule climbing the only tree there was on the plains. Some 
doubt was expressed about the ability of the animal so to per- 
form, and he was pressed to give the circumstances. He said, 
“Well, there was a buffalo bull after the mule and he had to 
climb the tree.” The Senator was in a corner. He had 
to climb a tree, and the only way to climb it was to put 
his foot on the Statistical Abstract of the United States and 
reach for the first limb, and he got away. 

I am referring now to the same discredited source of au- 
thority. In 1910 we produced $377,000,000 worth of eggs. Ac- 
cording to this authority in 1894 we could not export them, 
but as a matter of fact in 1912 we exported nearly three and 
a half million dollars’ worth of them and imported $147,000 
worth. I suspect the most of the imports were eggs for fancy 
fowls or improving breeds. They were not used for food. 

WHEAT AND ITS MARKET. 
Wheat is now dutiable at 25 cents a bushel. In 1912 we im- 


ported about two and a quarter million dollars’ worth of wheat 
and $700,000 worth of flour. In the same year we exported 
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nearly $29,000,000 worth of wheat and nearly $51,000,000 worth 
of flour. The reduction of duty made in the House was not so 
severe. It was to 10 cents a bushel. That would equalize to 
Some degree the difference of cost between the production of 
wheat here and abroad. But in the Senate committee the duty 
has been entirely removed. 

In April of this year—I tried to get the figures for August, 
but failed—a bushel of wheat, cash, including insurance, freight, 
and other costs, at Buenos Aires, in the Argentine country, was 
worth 70 cents. The freight to Liverpool is 15 cents. These 
figures I have from a miller who grinds both the domestic 
wheat and that from the South American countries. A barrel 
of flour made from Argentine wheat costs $3.82, counting 44 
bushels to the barrel. The same bushel of wheat from Argen- 
tina, free listed, costs 70 cents, with 12 cents freight added to 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. A barrel of flour milled 
from it costs at the latter point $3.69. The difference between 
that and the cost of an English barrel of flour from the same 
wheat is 134 cents. The English miller sells the by-products of 
the 44 bushels of wheat for at least 20 cents in excess of what 
the like by-products are sold for here. The freight from Eng- 
land is 15 cents a barrel, as freights ran last spring. Where 
will our miller buy wheat on the Atlantic seaboard with wheat 
free listed? He will buy it from South America, because he 
ean mill his barrel of flour cheaper when he gets it from there 
than he can-when he gets it from the Northwest. 

It is said that free listing wheat will cheapen bread. Sup- 
pose we concede that the duty of 10 cents a bushel is a tax. 
and leave the question of domestic competition entirely out of 
it. Four and one-half bushels of wheat will mill into a barrel 
of flour. The duty is 45 cents. The barrel makes 320 loaves of 
bread. If you divide that, it is forty-five three-hundred-and- 
twentieths, or nine sixty-fourths, of 1 cent on a loaf. No one 
believes that this reduction would ever reach the consumer. 
Like free listing hides, or reducing shoes 60 per cent, the lower 
eae ta cost will be absorbed either by the jobber or by the 
retailer. 


FARMERS DIRECTLY INTERESTED. 


At one time the farmer’s gain was indirect. I once had the 
same idea that many of my associates have. Manufactures and 
diversity of pursuits created a home market. Out of that grew 
an advance in land, and the marketing of what at that time 
was largely a quantity of perishable products. Then Canada’s 
wheat land slumbered in the unbroken solitudes of her mighty 
wilderness. Then Argentina was still wrapped in the apathy 
inherited from centuries of Spanish misrule. Anybody who 
has ever traveled south knows what that means. Both of those 
sleepers, North and South, have awakened. The dormant fer- 
tility of their boundless fields has burst into an endless stream 
of grain that reaches the duty-free markets of every port in the 
world. Where once the North Star guided the trapper and the 
explorer, and where the listless native went his careless way 
under the Southern Cross, to-day rival farmers see every harvest 
covering an increasing acreage. 

Grain elevators and railways are tapping the resources of 
that country, and those competing granaries are pouring their 
ceaseless flood through all the ports of the world. 

We used to read in our school days when we studied my- 
thology about Ceres. I never knew who she was; I had no per- 
sonal acquaintance. I found out since what it means. It is 
merely an idea. Mythology is said to be built upon the great 
moments of men who lived in the midst of antiquity and died 
before recorded history began. So the shining moments of 
those great men finally crystallized in mythology and tradition 
in their dominant characteristics and the fabled goddess of 
grain and tillage became Ceres. She no longer appeals to my 
imagination. Mythology and fiction both lag on the swiftly 
moving heel of fact when we contemplate the stupendous and 
complex mechanism of the modern grain market that supplies 
breadstuffs to civilized man. 

The message of the Western Hemisphere to the farmer of the 
United States is a direct protective schedule to keep the markets 
of this country for him who gives to it his service in time of 
war and to which he pays taxes in both peace and war. 

The ringing appeal of the Senators from the Northwest not 
long since touched the heart of every man who knows the farm 
and farm life. The farm, the orchard, and the garden are the 
basis of domestic food supply, and they are still the best, the 
safest homes of our race. 

Who would not welcome in 1920 a return movement of our 
population to the farms of this country, not only in New Eng- 
land, but elsewhere? To cause it I will vote for any reasonable 
support for good roads. I will help to extend by whatever my 
vote is worth the rural free delivery. I will help develop and 
extend the parcel post. Like the Senator from idaho [Mr. 
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Boran], I would rather vote a bounty on the farmer's produce 
than to free list it. 

I believe in the cane sugar and the wool grower's share in 
the protective system as well. 

The man who works the soil and tends the herd or flock is 
disowned and abandoned in this bill. Ruthless as are the cuts 
in manufacturers’ rates, a semblance of incidental protection 
survives to them. The farmer, the flockowner, and sugar 
grower are cast adrift on the open sea of world-wide competi- 
tion. They are told it is a benefit to them, and they are asked 
to kiss the hand that smites them. If they want to do it, I 
have no objection. I am waiting to see whether they will 
or not. 

GIVING AWAY OUR HOME MARKET. 

It is admitted that this bill will increase importations. 
What becomes of them? Are they to be kept as curios to be put 
in museums or are they for our markets? Why is it done? 
'To lower prices and so reduce the high cost of living. That is 
admitted. It is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for future refer- 
ence, 

The resulting cheapness can only be had by displacing a 
volume of home production equal to the importation. Even 
more, the real displacement value is the invoice price abroad, 
with the transportation charges and the profit added in this 
country. Our domestic consumption can not equal our present 
home production and importations combined. Something must 
yield in this increase of importations. If imports increase, we 
consume fewer of our own products. If they do not increase, 
the bill provides no adequate revenue; we gain nothing, and 
take all the risk for our pains. 

Why do some delude themselves by thinking it possible to 
lower the cost of everything they buy without lowering the 
price of anything they sell? 

This country’s industrial body is an entirety. It grows as a 
whole. An injury to a part is at last an ‘njury to all of it. 
Any attack on any vital organ threatens its life. I therefore 
am just as ready to vote to defend sugar in Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia as I am iron and steel in Pennsylvania and Illinois. The 
wheat and dairy products of the great Northwest are entitled 
to the same protection as the cotton mills of New England and 
North Carolina, , 

Protection is national; it is not local. It may begin like the 
tribal instincts in the early days. The first nation was a tribe. 
But the development o7 the tribal feeling with the broadening 
of the horizon led to the nation. It might be local interest at 
first, but it soon becomes national, and we learn that the entire 
fabric of the economic body politic isa whole. It is a national 
question and not a local one. 

The horizon of those who believe in this widens and advances 
with the jurisdiction of the Government. It ends only at the 
invasion of our market by the work of other hands in other 
countries. We believe the highest American statesmanship is 
to make our own production at least equal to our own con- 
sumption in every article we can make in this country. 

PAY-ROLL DOLLAR THE BEST POLLAR. 


The American pay-roll dollar may be, in the language of a 
distinguished Chautauqua lecturer, a man-made dollar, but it 
is the best dollar in the civilized world. It is the gold-standard 
dollar yet, notwithstanding the efforts of some of our dis- 
tinguished friends. When it goes out of circulation what cur- 
rency laws can restore it? 

The farmer is methodically turned out to compete with the 
world in this bill. With the rapid cheapening of freights 
on land and sea the last barrier for his protection is broken 
down in this bill. A few more months will witness a world- 
wide commerce in water transit at the Isthmian Canal. The 
ships of Europe and Asla will reach every port of entry on 
our coasts. The first ship that sails west from sea to sea with- 
out rounding Cape Horn will be the most momentous event in 
the world’s commerce since Columbus planted the cross on the 
shores of San Salvador. 

Facing this, the farmer must be a protectionist. It is only 
lately that he has begun to reap something of our growth and 
of the fields he has plowed in the summer sun and watched in 
winter snow. Now he faces again the tariff reformer with 
only promises against his bitter experience and prophecy in 
answer to his doubts and fears. 

I was against Canadian reciprocity. I am against it now in 
whatever form it may appear. It was a political blunder. It 
was a grave economic error. It was an error against the farmers 
of the great producing areas of the country. The instinct of 
the farmers of the great West and Northwest is still wiser than 
the philosophy of the professors and the treaties of all the 
diplomats of any administration. There was in it, though, some 
feeble effort for a small compensation. 


In this bill there is absolutely none. Not to Canada, not to 
Europe, but to the world it gives the domestic markets of 
nearly 100,000,000 people with the highest standard of living 
known to civilized man without one solitary reciprocal ad- 
vantage to the farmer. To the farmer there is a lame and im- 
potent stagger toward protection; 1 t before it becomes oper- 
ative it must be submitted to Congress, not to this Senate, which 
has the constitutional power of consenting to and ratifying 
treaties, but to Congress, requiring the assent of both branches 
of the National Legislature. 

HOW TO BUY ONE’S SELF Bien. 


The farmer is told that he buys in a free-list market under 
this bill. Say that what he buys is lower. He gains, it is said, 
more than he loses by the joint reduction of what he buys as 
well as by what he sells. That sounds plausible. Small wonder, 
though, that the farmer who is in the habit of looking back of 
things for the substance of them as well as other business men 
fails to see the ineffable blessings of this generous scheme when 
he waits for his team to cool at the end of the furrow. 

He knows just as well as we know that to beat the schedules 
of this bill he has to buy more than he sells. You must repeal 
the law of the multiplication table and the laws of nature be- 
fore you can get away from that. If he sells more of his prod- 
uct at a lower price than he buys of somebody else’s products 
at a lower or equally low price, the balance of trade is against 
him, The only way to enrich himself under this bill is to buy 
more than he sells so as to enjoy the benefits of the low cost of 
living. This is practical. It is not political; it is not govern- 
mental. That rule existed when Euclid framed his first geo- 
metric problem. when mathematics first became known to man 
as an exact science. R 

This bill is drawn under the hallucination of certain political 
economists that everybody buys more than he sells. The basis 
of that notion is that overworked ideal individual known as the 
ultimate consumer. He is supposed to be continually eating, 
wearing out, drinking voraciously, or appropriating to his in- 
dividual use all the luxuries and the necessities of life ad 
libitum. 

For practical purposes he is a myth. I shall assume that 
everybody produces in some form of commodity or service more 
than he himself uses. If he has no surplus to dispose of he 
must at last be a bankrupt. There are no persons but the idle 
rich and the vagrant idle poor who are not producers of more 
either of commodities or service than they consume. The price 
of all one sells must exceed in price what he buys if he save 
anything from year to year. If a wage earner be substituted 
for the farmer the same conditions appear and the same rule 
applies. 

LOW PRICES, 

The low-price phrase is a surface argument. We have heard 
it in many campaigns. It usually comes about 20 years apart, 
after a new generation has arrived. We forget what it means, 
some of us older ones. We naturally think first of what we pay 
out. It is the second thought that reminds us of what we take 
in. If we had some of New England’s thrift in our somewhat 
wasteful ways out in the West and the Middle West, we would 
think of it maybe a little quicker. 

We naturally think of what we pay out, what we buy of some- 
body else, when we think the price is high. It takes a second 
thought to remind us that what we have left of what we take 
in is the surplus at the end of our year. On this depends the 
thrift or thriftlessness of ourselves and others. It is the farm- 
er's continuous market at the market price for his product that 
makes his balance right at the end of the year. It is the pay- 
roll dollar that spells the difference between the workmen here 
and abroad. 

The ability to buy at a higher price is infinitely better than 
the inability to buy at any price. 

This is our country. That seems to be forgotten sometimes, 
Its work, its wages, and its markets belong to our people, 


IMPLEMENTS AND BANANAS, 


The reasoning of this bill describes a vicious circle in legisla- 
tion. As it stands we know what that means. It is arguing 
around to the starting point and begging the question. 

Agricultural implements are free listed to give the farmer 
cheap agricultural implements and to punish the trust, the 
International Harvester Co. All right. Bananas are made 
dutiable at 10 cents a hundred pounds to punish the United 
Fruit Co. We produce $150,000,000 worth of farm implements 
and use 75 per cent of them at home and export the other 25 per 


cent. 
How many bananas do we raise? I ask the question of some 


-of the learned gentlemen who are interested in this phase of the 


question, who investigated it. I do not think any appreciable 
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number of bunches of bananas in the market are raised in this 
country. We will import in the next fiscal year $15,000,000 
worth of bananas. We will collect from that an estimated 
$2,250,000, without a single competitive bunch grown in this 
country. 

SUGAR AND SHEEP. 

Sugar is free listed, and rice is given protection under the 
thinly veiled pretense of needed revenue. Sugar produced 
$50,000,000 and has been dutiable since 1789. Rice, in the hand- 
book accompanying our labors, is estimated to produce $250,000 
in the next fiscal year. 

I should like to have some of the authors of this bill who feel 
we need the revenue feel it in the neighborhood where there is 
some reasonable prospect of having it satisfied. 

The sheep has always been the shibboleth of the free trader. 
The farther he can go from home to buy a sheep or its wool, the 
happier he is. If he can get a sheep or its wool in South 
America, it is a good day’s work. If he can buy one in Aus- 
tralia instead of Wyoming or Ohio, he forthwith proclaims his 
unappeasable happiness by writing a book on political economy, 
with special reference to the wealth of nations. 

Poker chips are protected in this bill by a 50 per cent duty, 
and free salt at last appears as the ineffable boon upon the 
American breakfast table, 

COTTON GAMBLING LICENSED. 

Cotton gambling is licensed at 50 cents a bale, with no sery- 
iceable distinction between the intention to deliver the cottön or 
not in the future. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think that what the Senator says is worthy 
of a better audience, and I suggest the absence of a quorum., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair informs the Senator 
from Illinois that the Senator from Pennsylvania suggests the 
absence of a quorum. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no complaint to make, because, as 
the present occupant of the chair knows, we are used to a stock- 
yard district, where anything goes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nothing can be done but to call the roll 
under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to tbeir names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Hollis » Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Hughes Oliver Smith, S. C 
radiey James Smoot 
r: Johnson Owen Sterling 
Brande ones Page ne 
Bristow Kenyon Penrose Sutherland 
an Kern Perkins wanson 
La Follette Poindexter Thomas 
Chamberlain Lane Pomerene Thom 
Chilton Lea Tillman 
Clap; Lewis Robinson Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Root ardaman 
lt ge Saulsbury Wa 
Crawford McCumber th Warren 
Cummins McLean Sheppard Weeks 
Martin, Va. Sherman Williams 
Fletcher Martine, N, J. Shively 0 
Gallinger elson immons 


Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Gronna] is necessarily absent from the Senate, and is 
paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs]. 

Mr. GORMAN. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. THorntron] is unavoidably absent from 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators have re- 
sponded to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, there is a drawback feature 
drawback features or rebates does not lead to the conclusion 
that the burden will be removed even from the legitimate trans- 
actions in cotton. There is a legitimate sale not only of cotton 
but of every commodity for future delivery. Whatever may 
have been the history of exchanges and boards of trade in the 
past, all of the legitimate exchanges now, without regard to the 
commodity, are adopting or have adopted stringent rules pro- 
hibiting an adjustment of differences merely, with no intent to 
deliver upon the arrival of the future time; in other words, 
they have gone to a strictly lawful basis in the great exchanges 
of the country. 


There will be a burden, under this section of the bill, imposed 
upon legitimate transactions, because of the difficulty usually 
experienced in administering rebate provisions. Who pays the 
burden? Either the cotton grower or the final consumer of cot- 
ton. It is simply another toll station put on the road between 
the man who produces a domestic article and the one who uses 
it. Those accumulating charges are already intolerable; they 
are now amongst the most responsible causes of the high cost of 
living complained of. Is it not better to take those burdens off 
our domestic commerce rather than to put others on? 

I am opposed to this section of the bill as well as to the 
others. If sales of cotton are in good faith, for actual delivery, 
they are lawful alike, without restriction under the laws of the 
State where the exchanges are located and in the interstate 
commerce of the country as well. If there be any evil in any 
of the transactions, real or apparent, the method of reaching 
it effectively is to declare it gambling by an act of Congress. 

Gambling in futures is criminal; such transactions are civilly 
void, and the State and Federal courts are closed to those who 
would invoke their remedies in every jurisdiction in this coun- 
try—almost without exception in State jurisdictions and uni- 
versally so in the Federal courts. Declare them gambling be- 
tween the citizens of the different States and a misdemeanor by 
act of Congress; do not license them even in form, or the Gov- 
ernment becomes a partner in an offense against sound morals 
and the rules of legitimate trade. If these tariff schedules for 
revenue only so exhaust the Treasury that we must compound 
even with apparent gambling to replenish it, then better raise 
the rates than to divide the gamblers’ spoil. X 

The majority of the Senate Committee on Finance reports 
that a large volume of transactions for future delivery of cotton 
is in its last analysis gambling. It is further stated that the 
imposition of a proper tax is not only to eliminate a parasite, 
but to collect a considerable sum of revenue. From whom? 
What would be thought of the municipality that offered to di- 
vide even some of the plunder of such transactions as are stig- 
matized here as, in the last analysis, gambling? Who will jus- 
tify eliminating even a parasite by licensing him to continue to 


infest the country that he inhabits for the sake of the money . 


he pays to the Government? This is one kind of tainted money 
that I can segregate and condemn at its source. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


The income-tax section is a fearsome document, if you will 
allow me to drop into Scotch vernacular. I am for an income 
tax properly laid. I am against it in toto as proposed to be 
applied by this bill. The Senate committee exemption of $3,000 
is too low. The House.exemption is nearer the just classifica- 
tion, if classes are to be introduced into legislation. 

The former sound doctrine was that all taxes be levied on a 
basis of assessed equality. I would prefer that all pay propor- 
tionately and that no class be introduced. That, however, I 
regard as governmentally impossible under present conditions. 
Some class distinctions, I believe, are inevitable in future legis- 
lation on this subject. 

The income-tax amendment is now a part of the organic law 
of this country. We must legislate to execute its provisions. 
It becomes impossible, in my judgment, so to legislate unless 
we do recognize and introduce some form of classification. That 
necessarily brings us to classes, below which some are exempt 
from the tax and above which others are liable, either at a 
uniform rate or on a graduated scale. 

There is a wide difference of opinion on the relative merits 
of what ought to be done. By force of necessity, seeing no other 
solution of the problem, I have accepted the classification stated, 
and I have further accepted the graduated scale, an ascending 
scale with the increase of income, as the only practical and just 
way in which legislation can be had on this subject. 

After we have introduced classes, if any distinction is to 
exist between married and unmarried men, add $1,000 for the 
wife and not less than $500 for every cbild, and take off the 
limit as to children. Why do you want to limit the exemption 
to two children? That is the fashionable number. 

If there is any race suicide, where does it begin? It is among 
the people who ought to raise children and send them out into 
the world, because they are able so to nurture and train them 
as to make them good citizens and better fathers and mothers 
of future generations. Do not leave all the babies in the coun- 
try to be raised by those who have not the means so to nurture 
and raise them as well as haye some whom I have in mind. I 
would put a tax on dogs and a bounty on babies, if I were a 
benevolent despot in this country. 

After a certain limit is reached on fixed investments we all 
know what happens. If the investments are in stable property, 
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the tendency is for offspring to be few and far between. This is 
the race-suicide line, and this bill promotes race suicide in 
spite of its professed love for population, for the family, and 
for the low cost of living. The bill places a premium upon two 
children only. If there are a dozen, the other ten, I suppose, 
are economically undesirable and ought to penalize the wage- 
earning head of the family. Above this race-suicide line the 
income tax ought to be high enough to compensate for the loss 
by raising the exemption limit to $4,000, with the addition for 
wife and children. 

There is an unjust discrimination in the classification made. 
Do you think that nobody but a married man has any bur- 
dens? What about relatives within the degree of consan- 
guinity? Aside from the legal obligation, what about the moral 
obligation that is stronger than any of the laws made by the 
puny fiat of legislation? There may be a sacred burden to be 
borne secoud only to wife and children. 

AN HONOR ROLL, 

Call the roll now of men who earn $4,000 or less. Who are 
they? It is admitted that above the $4,000 line there are a 
yery limited number of men in this country subject to the pro- 
posed income tax, 

The men who are earning less than $4,000 a year comprise a 
yery large number. Who are they? They are the men who toil 
with hand or brain, or both. There are 12,000,000 of them work- 
ing on the farm every time the sun rises on our domain; there 
are 7,000,000 more of them in manufacturing pursuits, who pour 
out of the shops and mills at the close of every working day. 
Five millions are in trade and transportation; they are the 
agencies of. collection and distribution throughout the country. 
Six millions are engaged in personal service, and more than one 
and a half millions are engaged in the learned professions, 

This is an industrial army of more than 30,000.000 people. 
They are the hand, the mind, the eye, the ear. the heart, and 
the conscience of our race. Without them production and dis- 
tribution would cease; the field would lie fallow; the shops rust 
away in idleness; the engine be cold and pulseless; the ship rot 
at the pier, and even the dead would go unshrivyen to their 
tombs. They are 30,000,000 laborers, and of them we are a part. 

I have a broad definition of labor—not the limited one that 
so often springs unbidden to the mind. The countless things of 
vse or beauty, of convenience, or of comfort, the service for 
wages, for charity, or for love; all that gives food, clothing, 
shelter, literature, music, or the arts; necessities or luxuries; all 
that shields, maintains, adorns, diversifies, or develops human 
life is labor. 

A sculptor’s genius shapes from soulless marble a form sur- 
yiving centuries after the last ring of his chisel has died away. 
A day laborer wheels rubbish or dumps slag from the mill. Both 
of them are laborers, as I see it, each in his own way, in the 
great vineyard of human affairs. The engineer in his cab, the 
priest in his surplice, the lawyer with his brief, the miner with 
his pick, all must recognize each other as fellow members of a 
union, and brothers in this mighty army of toil. 

This Senate must recognize this enduring truth in laying an 
income tax. Taxes primarily ought to be on property. This, 
I realize, is largely theoretical at this time; nevertheless it is 
a conviction I have that keeps struggling ever in my mind, so 
I will give it place here. Taxes ought primarily to rest on 
property. The primary purpose of government is the protection 
of the person, not, as is sometimes thought in this latter day, 
the protection of property. Property is a means to an end. 
Property is a means for the promotion of the care and the wel- 
fare of the persons of men. That is the primary object of gov- 
ernment, and property becomes secondary. 


THE IDEAL TAXATION, 


I believe the burden of taxation in its ideal form, when 
levied, would be upon property rather than upon effort or 
ability, industry, skill of hand or brain. If a plumber made 
$5.000 a year I should be willing to vote to exempt him from 
tax. If a lawyer made the same income I should be willing 
to exempt him. All that a farmer makes om land he owns, 
by skill and industry, beyond a fixed percentage on the reason- 
able value of his land ought to be exempted on the same ground 
until it exceeds a given limit obviously beyond the means of 
support. Ability dies with its possessor. Why tax it, at least 
until it rises clearly beyond the bread-line limit? 

Income from fixed investments or property stands on another 
and more enduring basis. Death does not destroy it. The 
source of such income is intact. The principal is imperishable 
if handled with the same prudence as that of the man who 
accumulated it. 

The modern trust company furnishes this prudent manage- 
ment. The trust company is one of the great factors of mod- 


ern life. We sometimes fail to understand what it means in 
the economic problem of to-day. It is used as an instrument, 
coupled with the statutes of wills and with few or no children, 
to build and maintain the huge bulk of certain fortunes, con- 
veniently and habitually used by Socialists as horrible object 
lessons in their attack on the institution of private property. 
There is a good deal more socialism abroad in this country 
than we think. A studied creed, with deliberate purpose, with 
a system and a propaganda well understood to-day, is waging 
war on the Anglo-Saxon idea of regulated individualism in 
government and the private ownership of property. The anti- 
dote is not shrieking radicalism from the curbstone and barrel 
head, but sane, practical legislation, bringing the laws of the 
land down to the practicable requirements of the present day. 
A graduated income tax and an increasing birth rate are an 
adequate remedy. If nature were let alone, her laws, not only 
of ability but of the inherent difference between man and man 
when grown to adult years, would break every undue acecumu- 
lation of property possible in the span of a single life. No 
devisee or heir at law could keep the property of an ancestor 
unless of the kind that husbands inherited resources. That no 
law, no government, can destroy, because it is one of the en- 
during things that lies at the basis of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 


TAXING LIFE INSURANCE. 


The crudest and the most indefensible part of this bill is 
that which taxes the income of life insurance companies. I 
would take every limit off of life insurance—fraternal, social, 
industrial, mutual, or stock companies doing business on the 
stockholders’ investment or on the mutual plan in the depart- 
ment that many stock companies have. I would take the last 
dollar of taxation in the form of an income tax from them all. 

All life insurance is essentially the same. Fraternal, mutual, 
or stock associations answer the same purpose and attain the 
same ends. Fraternal insurance was exempted by the original 
House bill. This is right. The Senate has added mutual com- 
panies to the exemption so far as it might apply to any part 
of premium deposits actually returned to the policyholders. 

Two extraordinary reasons for taxing stock companies are 
given—some who are owners of stock in share-holding com- 
panies have grown wealthy and must be reached; certain policy- 
holders carry very large lines of insurance, and they, too. must 
be charged with more of the revenue burdens of the country. 

Why not reach the owner of the excessive fortune by an in- 
come tax and classify policyholders, as long as classes are to be 
introduced, so as to exempt the insurance intended to shield 
the family from want in the day when the head of that family 
ean no longer toil for those dependent on him? After an in- 
surance policy rises above the line of protection and becomes 
or partakes of the nature of an investment it is time enough 
then to load the premium with this additional tax. 

The other reason given is that certain life insurance com- 
panies have violated their trust. They have given to campaign 
funds and have made investments in which the commissions or 
other features were subject to criticism. Let us admit it. 
Who ever before tried to correct and remedy a breach of trust 
by a trustee by inflicting fresh injuries upon the helpless vic- 
tim? This bill penalizes the beneficiaries of the trust instead of 
those who violated their duties to the beneficiaries. Why penal- 
ize 7,000,000 policyholders in this country for either of these 
reasons? 

“Oh, well,” it is said, “but the company will pay it, not the 
one who buys the insurance.” I respectfully beg to differ and 
say that the company will not pay it. The cost of life insur- 
ance depends upon mortality tables. The mortality tables do not 
depend upon legislation. They are based on a law that comes 
from the Omnipotent Hand that gives to us our lives. The 
other large factor in the problem is the rate of interest on fixed 
investments. 

Examine the report of any great life insurance company. 
The average interest or income will not exceed 5 per cent on 
fixed investments. 

The other item of charge in writing life insurance, outside of 
the mortality tables and the rate of interest upon fixed invest- 
ments, is the cost of conducting the business for the policy- 
holders. If the rate of interest were to fall permanently from 
some cause, the premium measuring insurance cost would rise 
by an inflexible law. If the average period of human life were 
shortened from some universal and permanent cause, the cost 
would rise in obedience to the same inexorable law. If interest 
rates were permanently to rise above the present figures, or 
longevity were to increase, the premium, following the same 
law, would fall to a lower and permanent cost level. To illus- 
trate still further, if a minimum wage scale could be imagined 
that would abitrarily double the compensation of every person 
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employed by the life insurance companies doing business for 
these 7,000,000 policyholders, it would at once be charged to the 
premium cost. It would be loaded on the annual payment of 
premium, and the policyholder in every instance would pay it. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS—AFFAIRS IN MEXICO (H. DOC. No. 205). 


The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.). 
The hour bas arrived when, in accordance with the concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses, the Senate will proceed to the 
Hall of the House of Representatives to listen to a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States. 

Thereupon the Senate, headed by the Sergeant at Arms and 
the Assistant Doorkeeper, and preceded by the Vice President 
and the Secretary of the Senate, proceeded to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Senate returned to its Chamber at 1 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m., and the Vice President resumed the chair. 

The address of the President of the United States, this day 
delivered to both Houses of Congress, is as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Congress, it is clearly my duty to lay before 
you, very fully and without reservation, the facts concerning 
our present relations with the Republic of Mexico. The 
deplorable posture of affairs in Mexico I need not describe, 
but I deem it my duty to speak very frankly of what this 
Government has done and should seek to do in fulfillment of 
its obligation to Mexico herself, as a friend and neighbor, and 
to American citizens whose lives and vital interests are daily 
affected by the distressing conditions which now obtain beyond 
our southern border. 

Those conditions touch us very nearly. Not merely because 
they lie at our very doors. That of course makes us more 
vividly and more constantly conscious of them, and every 
instinct of neighborly interest and sympathy is aroused and 
quickened by them; but that is only one element in the deter- 
mination of our duty. We are glad to call ourselves the friends 
of Mexico, and we shall, I hope, have many an occasion, in 
happier times as well as in these days of trouble and confusion, 
to show that our friendship is genuine and disinterested, 
capable of sacrifice and every generous manifestation. The 
peace, prosperity, and contentment of Mexico mean more, much 
more, to us than merely an enlarged field for our commerce 
and enterprise. They mean an enlargement of the field of self- 
government and the realization of the hopes and rights of a 
nation with whose best aspirations, so long suppressed and dis- 
appointed, we deeply sympathize. We shall yet prove to the 
Mexican people that we know how to serve them without first 
thinking how we shall serve ourselves. 

But we are not the only friends of Mexico. The whole world 
desires her peace and progress; and the whole world is inter- 
ested as never before. Mexico lies at last where all the world 
looks on. Central America is about to be touched by the great 
routes of the world’s trade and intercourse running free from 
ocean to ocean at the Isthmus. The future has much in store 
for Mexico, as for all the States of Central America; but the 
best gifts can come to her only if she be ready and free to 
receive them and to enjoy them honorably. America in par- 
ticular—America north and south and upon both continents— 
waits upon the development of Mexico; and that development 
ean be sound and lasting only if it be the product of a genuine 
freedom, a just and ordered government founded upon law. 
Only so can it be peaceful or fruitful of the benefits of peace. 
Mexico has a great and enviable future before her, if only she 
choose and attain the paths of honest constitutional government. 

The present circumstances of the Republic, I deeply regret 
to say, do not seem to promise even the foundations of such a 
peace. We have waited many months, months full of peril 
and anxiety, for the conditions there to improve, and they 
have not improved. They have grown worse, rather. The 
territory in some sort controlled by the provisional authorities 
at Mexico City has grown smaller, not larger. The prospect 
of the pacification of the country, even by arms, has seemed 
to grow more and more remote; and its pacification by the 
authorities at the capital is evidently impossible by any other 
means than force. Difficulties more and more entangle those 
who claim to constitute the legitimate government of the Re- 
public. They have not made good their claim in fact. Their 
successes in the fleld have proved only temporary. War and 
disorder, devastation and confusion, seem to threaten to be- 
come the settled fortune of the distracted country. As friends 
we could wait no longer for a solution which every week 
seemed further away. It was our duty at least to volunteer 
our good offices—to offer to assist, if we might, in effecting 
some arrangement which would bring relief and peace and set 
up a universally acknowledged political anthority there. 


Accordingly, I took the liberty of sending the Hon. John 
Lind, formerly governor of Minnesota, as my personal spokes- 
man and representative, to the City of Mexico, with the fol- 
lowing instructions: 


Press very earnestly upon the attention of those who are now exer- 
cising authority or g influence in Mexieo the following consid- 
erations and advice: 

The Government of the United States does not feel at liberty any 
longer to stand inactively by while it becomes daily more and mora 
orient that no real progress is being made toward the establishment 
of a government at the City of M which the country will obey 
an 


vernment of the United States does not stand in the same 
case with the other great Governments of the world in t of 
what is happening or what is likely to ha in Mexico. e offer 
our good offices, not only because of our genuine desire to play the part 
of a friend, but also because we are expected by the powers of the 
world to act as Mexico’s nearest friend. 

We wish to act in these circumstances in the spirit of the most 
earnest and disinterested friendship. It is our purpose in whatever 
we do or propose in this perple and 8 situation not only 
to pay the most scrupulous regard to the sovereignty and independence 
of Mexico—that we e as a matter of course to which we are bound 
by every obligation of right and honor—but also to give every possible 
evidence that we act in the interest of Mexico alone, and not in the 
interest of any person or body of persons who ma have personal or 
property claims in Mexico which they may feel t they have the 
right to press. We are seeking to counsel Mexico for her own good 
and in the interest of her own peace, and not for any other purpose 
whatever. The Government of the United States would deem itself dis- 
credited if it had any selfish or ulterior purpose in transactions where 
the peace, happiness, and prosperity of a whole people are involved. 
a SP as its friendship for Mexico, not as any selfish interest, 

es. 

The present situation in Mexico is Incompatible with the fulfillment 
of internationa! obligations on the part of Mexico, with the civilized 
development of Mexico herself, and with the maintenance of tolerable 
political and economic conditions in Central America. It is upon no 
commen occasion, therefore, that the United States offers her counsel 
and assistance. All America cries out for a settlement. 

A satisfactory settlement seems to us to be conditioned on— 

(a) An immediate cessation of fighting throughout Mexico, a definite 
armistice solemnly entered into and scrupulously observed. 

(b) 3 siven for an early and election in which all will* 
agree to pa 

(e) The consent of Gen. Huerta to bind himself not to be a candidate 
for election as President of the Republic at this election, 

(d) the agreement of all parties te abide by the results of the elec- 
tion and cooperate In the most loyal way in organizing and supporting 


the new administration. 
vernment of the United States will be glad to play any part 
1 can les 


The Go 
in this settlement or in its out which it honorably 
Tt pledges itself to ize 


and consistently with international right. 
and in ev way 8 and proper assist the administration chosen 
and set up in Mexico in the way and on the conditions suggested. 

Taking all the existing conditions into consideration, the Govern- 
ment of the United States can conceive of no reasons sufficient to 

tify those who are now attempting to shape the policy or exercise 

he authority of Mexico in declining the offices of friendship thus of- 
fered. Can Mexico give the civilized world a satisfactory reason for 
rejecting our goed offices? If Mexico can suggest any better way in 
which to show our friendship, serve the people of Mexico, and meet onr 
international obligations, we are more than willing to consider the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Lind executed his delicate and difficult mission with singu- 
lar tact, firmness, and good judgment, and made clear to the 
authorities at the City of Mexico not only the purpose of his 
visit but also the spirit in which it had been undertaken. But 
the proposals he submitted were rejected, in a note the full text 
of which I take the liberty of laying before you. 

I am led to believe that they were rejected partly because the 
authorities at Mexico City had been grossly misinformed and 
misled upon two points. They did not realize the spirit of the 
American people in this matter, their earnest friendliness and 
yet sober determination that some just solution be found for the 
Mexican difficulties; and they did not believe that the present 
administration spoke, through Mr. Lind, for the people of the 
United States. The effect of this unfortunate misunderstanding 
on their part is to leave them singularly isolated and without 
friends who can effectually aid them. So long as the misunder- 
standing continues we can only await the time of their awaken- 
ing to a realization of the actual facts. We can not thrust our 
good offices upon them. The situation must be given a little 
more time to work itself out in the new circumstances; and I 
believe that only a little while will be necessary. For the cir- 
cumstances are new. The rejection of our friendship makes 
them new and will inevitably bring its own alterations in the 
whole aspect of affairs. The actual situation of the authorities 
at Mexico City will presently be revealed. 

Meanwhile, what is it our duty to do? Clearly, everything that 
we do must be rooted in patience and done with calm and dis- 
interested deliberation. Impatience on our part would be child- 
ish, and would be fraught with every risk of wrong and folly. 
We can afford to exercise the self-restraint of a really great 
nation which realizes its own strength and scorns to misuse it. 
It was our duty to offer our active assistance. It is now our 
duty to show what true neutrality will do to enable the people 
of Mexico to set their affairs in order again and wait for a fur- 
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ther opportunity to offer our friendly counsels. The door is not 
closed against the resumption, either upon the initiative of 
Mexico or upon our own, of the effort to bring order out of the 
confusion by friendly cooperative action, should fortunate occa- 
sion offer. 

` While we wait the contest of the rival forces will undoubtedly 
for a little while be sharper than ever, just because it will be 
plain that an end must be made of the existing situation, and 
that very promptly; and with the increased activity of the con- 
tending factions will come, it is to be feared, increased danger 
to the noncombatants in Mexico as well as to those actually in 
the field of battle. The position of outsiders is always particu- 
larly trying and full of hazard where there is civil strife and 
a whole country is upset. We should earnestly urge all Ameri- 
cans to leave Mexico at once, and should assist them to get away 
in every way possible—not because we would mean to slacken 
in the least our efforts to safeguard their lives and their in- 
terests, but because it is imperative that they should take no 
unnecessary risks when it is physically possible for them to 
leaye the country. We should let everyone who assumes to 
exercise authority in any part of Mexico know in the most un- 
equivocal way that we shall vigilantly watch the fortunes of 
those Americans who can not get away, and shall hold those re- 
sponsible for their sufferings and losses to a definite reckoning. 
That can be and will be made plain beyond the possibility o 
misunderstanding. — 

For the rest, I deem it my duty to exercise the authority con- 
ferred upon me by the law of March 14, 1912, to see to it that 
neither side to the struggle now going on in Mexico receive any 
assistance from this side the border. I shall follow the best 
practice of nations in the matter of neutrality by forbidding 
the exportation of arms or munitions of war of any kind from 
the United States to any part of the Republic of Mexico—a 
policy suggested by several interesting precedents and certainly 

“dictated by many manifest considerations of practical expedi- 
ency. We can not in the circumstances be the partisans of 
either party to the contest that now distracts Mexico or con- 
stitute ourselves the virtual umpire between them. 

I'am happy to say that several of the great Governments of 
the world have given this Government their generous moral sup- 
port in urging upon the provisional authorities at the City of 
Mexico the acceptance of our proffered good offices in the spirit 
in which they were made. We have not acted in this matter 
under the ordinary principles of international obligation. All 
the world expects us in such circumstances to act as Mexico’s 
nearest friend and intimate adviser. This is our immemorial 
relation toward her. There is nowhere any serious question 
that we have the moral right in the case or that we are acting 
in the interest of a fair settlement and of good government, not 
for the promotion of some selfish interest of our own. If fur- 
ther motive were necessary than our own good will toward a 
sister Republic and our own deep concern to see peace and order 
prevail in Central America, this consent of mankind to what we 
are attempting, this attitude of the great nations of the world 
toward what we may attempt in dealing with this distressed 
people at our doors, should make us feel the more solemnly 
bound to go to the utmost length of patience and forbearance 
in this painful and anxious business. The steady pressure of 
moral force will before many days break the barriers of pride 
and prejudice down, and we shall triumph as Mexico's friends 
sooner than we could triumph as her enemies—and how much 
more handsomely, with how much higher and finer satisfactions 
of conscience and of honor! 

THE TARIFF. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, taxes operate in the same 
way in life insurance. They are loaded on the premium and 
must be carried by the insured as certainly as any other cost 
of carrying a risk. The actuary must compute it as a part of 
the sum to be charged as the price of solyency to the company 
and of safety to the insured. The companies now pay a prop- 
erty tax as any other owner does. They now pay, too, over 
$12,000,000 annually to the various States of the Union for local 
charges in fees, licenses, costs of supervision, and the like. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria Great Britain, by an act of Parliament, allowed her 
citizens to deduct life insurance premiums from the annual 
gains and profits of their business subject to income tax to an 
amount equal to one-sixth of their incomes. This has been the 
law of Great Britain for over half a century. By an act of 
Parliament of August 7, 1912, approved and registered, in- 
surance companies, under the insurance act of 1911, are ex- 
empted from the income tax levied by that Government. Hol- 


Jand, Russia, and Japan pursue a similar course, I am informed, 
although I have not had access here to the laws translated so 
as to examine them personally. 


Life insurance is encouraged in the United Kingdom ; one- 
sixth of a taxpayer's gain from his business may be deducted 
in computing his net income to be subject to tax. The payment 
of life insurance premium is treated as a yoluntary tax and 
deducted accordingly. 


LIFE INSURANCE A PUBLIC BENEFIT. 


Life insurance is a protection. It is not bought for pecuniary 
gain. It ought to be cheapened and made easier. Instead of 
laying burdens on it the Government ought to exempt it and the 
companies writing it from taxation. As a shelter for the help- 
less it has no equal and few substitutes. The uncertainty of 
life and the certainty of death are problems which face every 
man. Most men begin life poor. They marry; their wives are 
dependent upon them; children come into the world, and between 
the family and want there is only the earning power of the 
man. The creation of a family at once increases the liability 
of general society, because if the man fails to support them 
the risk of becoming public charges arises. Through no fault 
55 the man death often causes him to default on his obliga- 

ons- 

Life insurance is a device by which such defaults may be 
avoided, a process by which society may be relieved of what 
ultimately may be a public burden. It capitalizes the future 
earning power of the head of the family. That it is not an in- 
vestment in the ordinary meaning of that word is conclusively 
shown by the fact that men almost never voluntarily seek it. 
They know that, measured by the standards of business, it 
means not profit but sacrifice. Life insurance is not an invest- 
ment; it is a tax, a voluntary tax, by which society is protected 
and social defaults prevented. 

Sound life insurance leaves nothing to chance. There is not 
so certain a business obligation in the civilized world as the 
modern life insurance policy. It never trifles with its obliga- 
tions; it does not guess at how it will pay its obligations. Life 
insurance takes unorganized life and organizes it; it takes un- 
related money, that would otherwise be scattered and lost. 
assembles it and turns it from all quarters of the civilized world 
into great financial reservoirs through cooperation, from which 
States, cities, industrial, and private obligations may draw for 
their upbuilding and for the support of social obligations. 

The average man can understand that large value devoted to 
certain remedial purposes, such as hospitals, should not be 
taxed; he can understand why some billions of dollars in this 
country of value belonging to the various church organizations, 
devoted both to a remedial and a preventive purpose, ought not 
to be taxed. The difficulty is to appreciate the fact that in life 
insurance there is another great accumulation of securities. so 
wise in its obligation to society, so beneficent in its influence 
upon the family, so powerful in its assistance to the State, so 
destructive in its opposition to want, to ignorance, to crime, 
that its appeal for exemption from further taxation is as much 
entitled to consideration in this Chamber as any that can come 
before a legislative body. Instead of being further taxed, it 
ought to be relieved even of some of the enormous burdens now 
charged upon the premium paid by the policyholder. 

Recently we have heard yery much of social justice. It is 
not a mere phrase to be shouted from the curbstone and 
shrieked by agitators. Some of them have but east reproach 
upon it. Mr. Frank Tucker, at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, held at Seattle in June, 1913, defined 
social justice as a “demand for each individual and each family 
fit to be a part of the community for certain benefits without 
which no one should be expected to exist.” Living wages, edu- 
cation, housing,- food, clothes, health, recreation, insurance, 
transportation, heat, light, and government are essential to it. 

Every life insurance policy of every kind is a step toward 
social justice. Each new account at a savings bank helps; 
every building and loan association that builds above the family 
their own roof forges a new link in the chain of self-support; 
every new park, every mile of good roads, every sanitation of 
plague spots, or destruction of slums and sweatshops, preven- 
tion of occupational disease, every provision for light, air, 
safety, and safety appliances, reasonable hours of labor at rea- 
sonable wages, and reasonable service for the wage paid are 
elements in social justice. 

The modern industrial worker has the right to ask that he 
be not killed or disabled or his working years shortened, and 
that the highest degree of human vigilance be used to that end. 
The common-law defenses belong to the code of an age that has 
passed. 
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When the earning power of the workman no longer shields 
his family from want society instantly becomes concerned. The 
3 becomes interested in the solution of the problem, be- 
cause ultimately there is where the risk may rest, where the 
liability may be. We are at last their keepers. Liability laws 
are good; compensation laws are, in some cases, better; indus- 
trial insurance is the most effective of all. 

Great Britain several years ago started upon an experiment 
in her industrial insurance. In some States, within the juris- 
diction of those sovereignties in local affairs, they, too, are be- 
ginning the experiment that will ultimately lead to better social 
justice. No one would have the hardihood to tax any of these 
instrumentalities. Below the support and bread line all taxa- 
tion on any form of income is a gross error. 7 

7 PROTECT OUR OWN WORKMEN. 

Superior to all else in this great industrial army of 30,000,000 
people is work here for willing hands. I believe in a Govern- 
ment of regulated individualism; I believe in the responsibility 
of the individual himself; I believe, further, that he is entitled 
to our work, our wages, and our own markets, botli for his com- 
modities and for his services. 

What does it profit us to rear splendid systems of self-help, 
to sanitate, to safeguard, to insure against disability and death, 
when the mills are silent and idleness reigns supreme, holding 
in his hand the sceptered emblem of cheapness? It is vain to 
talk of social justice unless that mighty army of 80,000,000 
American laborers in all the departments of human activity be 
employed, and that our whole country be at once their market, 
their workshop, and their home. 

BREAKING DOWN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Paragraph O of the income-tax section appropriates $1,200,- 
000 for additional employees to carry 2c into effect, and exempts 
them all from the civil-service laws. Why is this necessary? 
Is the list of eligibles under the civil service exhausted, or, 
perchance, are they unfit? Is the work so difficult as to be im- 
possible of performance unless touched and sanctified as spoils? 
It is neither. I know what it means, and so do you. It is an 


assault on the civil service. It is a legislative precedent. If 


this succeeds, covert paragraphs will soon ornament depart- 
mental appropriations every time a supply bill makes its ap- 
pearance in this Chamber. It is the first break in the dam.. If 
not repaired, the flood behind will force itself through. The 
Government is now making a valuation of all our railways and 
the employees to be engaged in this work are under civil-service 
rules. Why is the income-tax employee exempted? Is any 
particular ability required other than in other departments? 

There are limitations upon the civil service. I do not think 
that every employee ought to be under its provisions. Those 
of a highly confidential character, those that handle money or 

roperty and immediately represent a superior officer or the 
bead of a department, those who sustain such immediate pecuni- 
ary responsibility or that degree of confidence, I think properly 
ought to be exempted. It is not a universal rule to be applied 
to every appointive officer in the country, but with sane limi- 
tations, as every person understands. There is no such proper 
limitation in this provision of the bill; it passes away beyond 
it, and, it seems to me, shows a deliberate intention to violate 
the spirit of the general act. 

: DUTY ON FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Books printed in foreign languages are made dutiable at 15 
per cent. The estimate gives from this source $150,000 revenue 
annually. Many provisions of this bill are to be regretted. 
None other, however, does more than attempt to apply, what its 
critics believe, an economic error in government. The duty on 
books in foreign tongues beggars legitimate criticism; it is piti- 
able. If the free trader in his exalted moments rise to the 
impossible heights of a world-wide altruism, he is theoretically 
sublime, though impossible. When he taxes foreign literature, 
he is practically ridiculous. We are inyiting the derision and 
contempt of the great thinkers in the empire of intellect through- 
out the world. 

A powerful strain in our blood is the German. The German 
is a law-abiding, an industrious, a thrifty, and a most desirable 
citizen. He brings with him and continues to use his native 
tongue. The great literature of his race is not printed here in 
German; but little type to be used for this purpose is found 
here. Many of our people learn the German language. French 
is a cosmopolitan tongue. Many who are native to that lan- 
-guage retain it, and many of us acquire it. Italians have come 
to us. They are industrious, hard working, and saving. The 
Scandinavian Peninsula has given us generously of her hardy 
sons. On many a wide field they sow for the coming harvest 
and serye in many ways the whole industrial life of their 
adopted country; they and many other nationalities all meet 
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fully every demand of American citizenship. I have neighbored 
with all those nationalities named, and with more. 

She particular tariff on books printed in a foreign tongue is 
a tax. No like competitive books are printed to any appreciable 
degree in this country. I will not vote to burden the immortal 
tragedies of Dante or of Faust, the poetry of Schiller, the fiction 
of Balzac, or the drama of Moliere by making them more ex- 
pensive for those who are able to read them in their mother 
tongue. 

Let us not forget that modern science spoke through Pasteur 
and Erlich and all that splendid host who have worked in study 
and in laboratory that science might gain and humanity might 
have a better world for our “ little lives that are rounded with 
a sleep.” So many of them have written the story of their toil 
and triumph in the foreign tongue they learned from their 
mother’s lips. Knowledge is world-wide. There is no good 
thought alien to us wherever the brain was born or in whatever 
accent it falls from the tongue that speaks it. It comes from the 
“eternal spirit of the chainless mind.” 

ART SHOULD BE FREE. 


The artist's brush and the sculptor’s chisel are degraded by 
the customs duties levied in this bill. All of earth's minted gold 
can not produce a genius. No sordid hope of pecuniary gain has 
created the world's great masterpieces. I am opposed to that 
paragraph of the present law and of this bill. Such productions 
ought to be forever duty free. We should attract art from 
every shore. In public or in private it adds to our daily life the 
intellectual, the beautiful, the spiritual that are part of man’s 
priceless heritage that survives the grave. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea in the chair). The 
areon is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will cail the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 7 


Bacon Hitchcock Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Hollis Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Bradley Hughes Norris Smith, Md 
Brady James O'Gorman Smith, S. C 
Brandegee Johnson Oliver Smoot 
Bristow Jones Owen Stone 
Bryan Kenyon Page Sutherland 
Catron Kern Perkins Swanson 
Chamberlain La Follette Pittman Thomas 
Chilton Lane Pomerene Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lea Ransdell Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Robinson Vardaman 
Colt Lippitt Saulsbury Warren 
Crawford Lodge Shafroth Williams 
Cummins McCumber Sheppard Works 
Fall McLean Sherman 

Fletcher Martin, Va. Shively 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sinmons 


Mr. RANSDELL. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON], is unavoidably absent. I ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 165, line 19, it is proposed to strike 
out 520,000 and insert in lieu thereof “ $10,000"; in line 20 
strike out “$50,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$20,000”; on 
page 166, in line 1, strike out “$50,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $20,000,” and strike out $100,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$30,000”; in line 3 strike out “$100,000” and the 
period and insert in lieu thereof “$30,000 and does not exceed 
$40,000, and 4 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed 
$50,000, and 5 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed 
$60,000, and 6 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $60,000 and does not exceed 
$70,000, and 7 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $70,000 and does not exceed 
$80,000, and 8 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $80,000 and does not exceed 
$90,000, and 9 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $90,000 and does not exceed 
$100,000, and 10 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $100,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the proposed amendment pro- 
yides for an income tax of 1 per cent on incomes between $3,000 
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and $10,000. That is the same rate as provided in the pending 
bill up to $10,000. The proposed amendment makes no change 
whatever in the tax on incomes of $10,000 and less. Under dhe 
amendment the tax on an income of $10,000 on a bachelor—that 
is, the maximum tax that could be imposed on anyone—would 
be $70, the same as in the bill reported by the committee. Under 
the exemption, if a man had a family of a wife and two chil- 
dren, the tax would be $50 instead of $70. 

On incomes between $10,000 per annum and $20,000 per 
annum I add an additional per cent over that provided in the 
bill, making the total tax on the second $10,000, 2 per cent; so 
that the tax on an income of $20,000 per annum under the 
amendment would be $270 per annum, while under the com- 
mittee bill it would be $170; that is, I add an additional 1 per 
cent on the additional $10,000. 

On incomes between $20,000 and $30,000 I add another 1 
per cent, making the additional tax 2 per cent. The amount of 
the tax on an income of $30,000 under the proposed amendment 
would be $570 a year, while under the committee bill it would 
be $370 a year. 

On incomes of $40,000, adding 1 per cent more for each addi- 
tional $10,000, the tax would be $970 per annum under the 
amendment, while under the committee bill it would be $570. 

On incomes of $50,000 under the preposed amendment the 
tax would be $1,470 per annum, while under the committee bill 
it would be $770 per annum. 

On incomes of $60,000 the tax under the amendment would 
be $2,070 per annum, while under the committee bill it would 
be $1,070 per annum. 

On incomes of $70,000 or more the tax under the amendment 
would be $2,770 per annum, while under the committee bill it 
would be $1,370 per annum. 

On incomes of $80,000 the tax under the amendment would 
be $3,570 per annum, while under the committee bill it would be 
$1,670 per annum. 

On incomes of $90,000 per annum the tax under the proposed 
amendment would be $4,470 per year, while under the com- 
mittee bill it would be $1,970. 

On incomes of $100,000 the tax under the amendment would 
be $5,470, while under the committee bill it would be $2,270. 
It is a graduated income tax, starting with the same percentage 
that the committee fixes on all incomes less than $10,000; and, 
then, for each $10,000 that is added to the income there is levied 
an additional tax of 1 per cent. 

There has been some apprehension on the part of those who 
are opposed to an income tax that this proposition of mine, 
which I made yesterday, would be extremely radical. The 
papers this morning said that Senator Brrstow had offered 
a radical amendment to the income-tax provision of the bill.” 
I submit this question to the Senate: Does the Senate believe 
that when a man has an income of $100,000 per annum a tax 
of $5,470 for the maintenance of his Government is an excessive 
tax for him to pay? 

There is not a property owner in a city in the United States 
who does not pay far in excess of that on any business he may 
have, when you take into consideration his property and license 
taxes. 

The difference between this tax and taxing property as it is 
taxed in our States, counties, and municipalities is that the 
man whose property is taxed pays a certain percentage upou 
his principal. If you have $20,000 invested in a mercantile busi- 
ness, you are assessed on the $20,000, and you pay on the 
$20,000 whether your business is profitable or not. Even if 
during a year you have lost money in the conduct of your busi- 
ness instead of making money, you have to pay the tax just 
the same, while a system of taxation such as this imposes it 
only upon the men who haye the money to pay it. It is not 
levied on the property investment, but on the actual net income. 

The Senator from Mississippi is apprehensive that we shall 
get too much money. As was stated yesterday by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Beran], I do not think it is possible to form 
any reliable estimate as to how much money this income tax 
will bring. I have here the estimate submitted in the House 
report, but the more you study it the less satisfied you are with 
any estimate that you may undertake to work out. y 

It is estimated kere that there are 100 men in the United 
States who have incomes of more than a million dollars each 
per annum, and thet these 100 men would pay $5,826,000 as 
their income tax under the House provision. That is a mere 
guess, upon the most superficial information. That must be 
conceded by all. Tt is estimated here that there are 178,000 
people in the United States who have incomes ranging from 
$5,000 to $10,000 per annum. I think that is the merest guess. 
We can not tell anything about it. My judgment is—and it is 
a matter of judgment—that the tax as provided in the bill will 


not raise anything like $70,000,000. I may be mistaken in that. 
My judgment is not worth any more than that of anybody else, 
— 7. do not believe we shall get anything like $70,000,000 from 

s tax. - 

My principal objection to the provision of the bill is that it 
does not sufficiently assess the men of enormous incomes. The 
Senator from Mississippi stated yesterday that we ought to 
start with a simple provision, so as not to have it complicated. 
This amendment is not any more complicated than the provision 
in the bill. It simply carries it out in a little more detail and 
places a heavier burden on those who are more able to bear it, 

I trust the Senator from Mississippi will not resist this ad- 
justment of the income tax. It seems to me it is not radical; 
it is not a dangerous levying of tuxes upon the rich; it does not 
come from an enemy of property. It simply seeks to leyy a tax 
for the maintenance of the Government upon those who are 
best able to pay it, and it seems to me that no more just system 
3 can be devised. 

s t herewith a table show the amount of tax under 
the amendment and the bill: te 


Tax on incomes to $100,000, 


Incomes and full tax on incomes, 


sion.2 
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1 Proposed amendment. 2 Committee bill. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have my doubts as to 
whether or not I ought. to take up the time of the Senate, even 
for a few minutes, at this juncture, but perhaps it will be 
weil to do so. : 

In connection with everything in this world there Is a begin- 
ning and an end. The beginning of most things is the motive 
behind them. The end is the effect which follows. The motive 
behind the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas is 
not revenue. It is a punitive, vindictive motive. It is to punish 
and take from those who haye large incomes, not because the 
Government needs the money, but because the Government has 
the power to do it. 

The Senator says we can not make a close estimate of how 
much money we are going to get by the income tax. Admit it; 
nor could we make any very close calculation as to how much 
was to come in from the corporation license tax, but we arrived 
— pretty closely all the same, and I think we will arrive at 


The effect of this amendment, if adopted, would be to pile up 
in the Treasury a lot of money which we would not need. That 
would be the ultimate effect; and it would encourage extraxa- 
gance upon the part of the lawmakers and the bureaus of the 
Government. But the immediate effect wonld be still another 
thing. We would have to go back over this entire bill and 
reduce proportionately the taxes upon consumption which are 
contained in the bill. We have neither the time nor the ability, 
to do that in so hurried a manner. 

The Senator's amendment has a defect that is even greater 
than that. He forgets that the very beauty, the chief raison 
d'être, of an income tax consists in its elasticity. During normal 
times of peace you have a slight tax upon incomes, graduated not 
with a view of punishing those who have large incomes, but 
with a view of equalizing the taxes, because of the greater 
opportunities that people of large incomes have to escape taxa- 
tion than people of small incomes have. In other words, it is 
equalized in proportion to ability to pay. Then, when the piping 
times of peace are past and war times come, instead of having 
to disturb all domestic business by amending the part of the 
tax law which affects domestic business directly, purposely, or 
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incidentally—one of the three—you merely meet in Congress and 
raise the income tax one-tenth or oue-twentieth or one-fourth or 
whatever you choose, as to the entire scale or as to some parts 
of the scale, leaving the balance untouched. 

One of the virtues of an income tax is that it taxes ap- 
proximately in accordance with the ability to pay. That is its 
virtue as far as the payer of the tax is concerned. Its virtue 
as far as the Government, the payee, is concerned lies in the 
elasticity of the tax, the ability to raise and lower revenue 
without disturbing commercial and industrial enterprise. 

I do not see any particular sense in adopting the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas, and I hope it will be voted 
down. 8 

Mr. BRISTOW. Tue Senator designates the motive Behind 
the offering of this amendment as a vindictive one that seeks to 
penalize men of wealth. I deny the statement. I think I have 
an equitable motive. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may be necessary for me to say that I 
did not mean by that to impute any personal purpose to the 
Senator; but the Senator has a large sympathy with the sort of 
feeling to which I was referring, and that is that the people 
who have too much money ought not to have so much. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator may know better about what 
my purposes and feelings are than I do, but I am not willing to 
admit it. I do think some men have more than their share 
of this world’s power that goes with great wealth; but the 
purpose of this amendment is to try to distribute with some 
equality and some equity the burdens of government. 

I believe the man who has an income of $100,000 a year can 
pay $5,000 a year tax to the maintenance of his Government 
without being burdened to any extent or without incurring any 
great personal inconvenience. He has a vast interest in the 
enjoyment of which the Government protects him, and I do not 
believe the Government is imposing upon him any unjust or 
inequitable burden when it asks him to contribute that amount 
to sustain the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, if he wants 
to carry his last observation to its logical conclusion, he can 
carry it very much further. He might say that if a man with 
$5,000 income pays $500 tax per annum, leaying him $4,500, a 
man with $100,000 income ought to pay about $95,500, leaving 
him $4,500 per annum. ‘The object of taxation is not to leave 
men with equal incomes after you have taxed them. 

This bill, if the Senator will pardon me a moment, levies a 
tax of 1 per cent upon people who have incomes or less than 
$20,000. It doubles that tax for the next grade. It adds 333 
per cent to the doubling for the next grade following. So this 
is a graded income tax, and it does attempt to equalize things 
with a view to correcting what the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] referred to yesterday, and which is absolutely true— 
the greater opportunity of men of greater income, whose in- 
comes are generally drawn from bonds, stocks, bills receivable, 
and various things of that sort, to hide their incomes, as com- 
pared with the ordinary man, whose property is in a visible 
shape and form, and whose income is known to all his neighbors. 

I think that is not fair. I do not mean by that, again, that 
the Senator means to be unfair. I am talking about the 
Senator's argument and his proposition, and not about him. I 
do not think it is fair to leave. upon the country the impression 
that we have not made a graduation of the tax in proportion 
to the increase of the income. I think we have made sufficient 
graduation. But the main thing is this: If you go ahead, upon 
your theory, and tax incomes all they can bear in normal times 
of peace, what are you going to do when war comes? 

One of the misfortunes about a tariff tax in war times is that 
when you meet and raise your tax you decrease your revenue, 
because war times decrease importations; and, in addition to 
that, increasing the tax decreases importations, also. So, as an 
emergency tax, the import-duty system is unworkable, and the 
most workable system in the world is the income tax. Let us 
start at a level low enough down to get the revenue which the 
Government needs, and not any more. Suppose we find out that 
we have made a mistake, and can not collect quite as much 
under this tax as we thought we could: We can at the next 
session levy a tax as quickly as the snap of a finger, in a 
statute with 10 lines in it, affecting nothing but the income tax, 
in order to make up the deficit, and to restore the proper rela- 
tionship between expenditures and receipts. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I agree that the bill as formulated pro- 
vides for a graduated income tax. My amendment carries out 
exactly the same principle that the bill itself carries out. It 
provides for a graduated income tax; but I seek to adjust the 
rates of taxation according to my views in a way that is more 
suitable to the ability of the taxpayers to meet. 


While the bill would impose a tax of $2,270 upon a man who 
has an income of $100,000 per annum, my amendment would im- 
pose a tax of $5,470 upon him. I do not think that is an ex- 
cessive tax for the man who has an income of $100,000, as I 
have said before. I started with exactly the same amount as 
the bill upon all incomes less than $10,000; 1 per cent on all 
above the exemption of $3,000, or $70 on the bachelor for the 
first $10,000 of income, which is exactly what the committee 
provides. Instead of going up as slowly as the committee does, 
and having such large amounts in the graduated steps, I take 
$10,000 steps and add 1 per cent for each step, which is very 
simple. Then, when you reach the maximum, I think it is a 
very moderate tax. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Mississippi to feel that the tax proposed by the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas is in its nature a punitive tax, and 
not based upon the principle of equity; in other words, that it 
goes too far, and therefore becomes a punitive tax in its na- 
ture rather than one constructed with a desire to equalize bur- 
dens and secure sufficient revenue. I do not believe there is 
anything inequitable init. Iam notin favor of trying to equalize 
the fortunes of this country through taxation. I am not in favor 
of punishing people who, through one method or another, have ac- 
quired fortunes which it is almost beyond man’s mental conception 
to measure. There are other ways to deal with that. But it isa 
known rule of taxation, and one which we profess to follow, that 
men ought to pay taxes in accordance with their ability to pay, 
or pay them on the principle of causing them the least possible 
inconvenience when they part with their money. 

The report on this bil! which came from the House contained 
this statement : 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, the Government derived 
$311,000,000 from tariff taxation and $293,000,000 from internal reve- 
nue proper. These taxes rest solely on consumption. The amount 
each citizen contributes is governed not by his ability to pay tax 
but by his consumption of the articles taxed. It requires asemany 
yards of cloth to clothe, and as many ounces of food to sustain, the 
day laborer as the largest holder of invested wealth; yet each pays 
into the Federal Treasury a like amount of taxes upon the food he eats, 
while the former at present pays a larger rate of tax upon his cheap 
suit of woolen clothing than the latter upon his costly suit. The result 


is that the poorer classes bear the chief burden of our customhouse 
taxation. 


The tax upon incomes is levied according to ability to pay, and it 
would be difficult to devise a tax fairer or cheaper of collection, 

I have here somewhere the estimate of receipts under the 
present bill, made by the House committee, which gives the cus- 
toms revenue as $267,000,000 and the internal revenue as 
$322,000,000, making a total of $589,000,000, while it is esti- 
mated that we shail collect $70,000,000 from incomes. ‘aking 
the rule announced by the report, that the consumption tax is 
paid, I will not say almost entirely, but disproportionately, by 
the poor people of the country, is it to be said that we are unfair 
or punitive in our disposition when we undertake to raise the 
amount from $70,000,000 when we are already collecting on con- 
sumption $589,000,000 7? 

A short time ago there was an estate probated in this country 
for $87,000,000. The man who possessed that estate, in my 
judgment, did not pay as much tax to the support of the Na- 
tional Government as one of his employees who took care of his 
building. The employee undoubtedly paid all the way from 5 
to 10 or 15 per cent of his annual income into the Treasury of 
the United States, while the man with the $87,000,000 estate at 
that time did not pay nearly so much in proportion to his in- 
come, and under this amendment the percentage he would pay 
would not be in excess of that paid by the laborer who was in 
his employ. 

When we take into consideration the fact that we are collect- 
ing $600,000,000 upon consumption and only $70,000,000 or 
$100,000,000 upon property, can it be said that those who would 
increase the property tax are seeking to do so solely by reason 
of a desire to punish some one? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The very men who are now seeking to in- 
crease the amount of revenue from the income tax have been 
seeking throughout this entire discussion to prevent us from de- 
creasing the taxes upon consumption; that is, the fariff taxes 
upon the necessaries of life. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And they did not succeed. 

Mr. BORAH. The very men who are advocating an income 
tax have done nothing of the kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say, the very Senators in this Chamber 
who are now making these speeches, including the Senator from 
Idaho, who are now asking us to add to the revenues of the 
Government by increasing the income tax, have been criticizing 
Senators on this side of the Chamber for decreasing the taxes 
on consumption, to wit, for decreasing the import duties to a 
point which, in their opinion, was too low. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, one answer which I might make 
to that is that if it be true, nevertheless it is within the power 
of the Senator and his majority to decrease the tax upon con- 
sumption. You have the votes and it is no excuse that criticism 
may or may not have been lodged against you. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have already done so. 

Mr. BORAH. Notwithstanding our criticism, it is perfectly 
within your power to take the tax off clothing, all kinds of cloth- 
ing, remit it in its entirety, and put them upon the free list. If 
you are correct in your position that that is the way to serve 
the people and you want to protect the labor of the country, 
or the men of limited means, you have the power now to take 
off that tax and to collect an equivalent amount by adding a 
percentage to the tax upon these large incomes, Why should 
you hesitate to do what you claim is justice? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
knows that although we have that power, it would be iniquitous, 
it would be foolish, it would be governmentally absurd, to 
attempt now to exercise the power to its limit. The Senator 
knows as well as I know that when you step into a condition 
where a false and artificial fiscal system exists, upon which 
industries have been built, you can not all at once remove all 
taxes upon consumption. 

As far as I am individually concerned, I should like to see 
all revenue raised by the Federal Government by an income 
tax and by internal-revenue taxes upon things which are either 
unnecessary or lead to vice. But when the Senator stands in 
his place and challenges Senators on this side to reduce still 
further the taxes upon manufactured products in this country, 
and then later on, or previously to that time, yotes against us 
because in his opinion we have already reduced them too much, 
I leave him to cure the inconsistency of his own position. 

Mr. BORAH. What particular schedule does the Senator 
have reference to when he says the Senator from Idaho yoted 
against the reduction of the duty upon manufactured goods? 
What vote? What duty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator from Idaho vote for any 
of the Democratic bills that were presented here at the last 
Congress which embodied substantially these schedules? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator made his charge as to this bill. 
What schedule does he refer to? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator just at this moment is criticiz- 
ing nothing except the income tax, but here we had during the 
last Congress Democratic bills that were sent over here from 
the House, and the Senator, as far as my memory serves me, 
was in opposition to them by insisting that substitute bills 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr.-La Fotrerre] and 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bratsrow], which raised the 
duties, should take the place of the Democratic bills which the 
House had sent here, and the schedules in all those bills were 
substantially the schedules in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we will confine ourselves for 
the present to this bill. What rate on a manufactured article 
has the Senator from Idaho criticized because it reduced the 
duty too low? The only criticism which the Senator from Idaho 
has made in the Senate this year upon this bill is because you 
did not treit the producer the same as you did the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Did not the Senator during the last Con- 
gress—— 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator asserted that the same Senators 
who were urging this income tax were the men who were criti- 
cizing that side of the Chamber because in this bill you reduced 
the duties too much. I ask the Senator the schedule the 
Senator from Idaho voted against where you proposed to reduce 
the rate on manufactured goods. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Schedule K came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last Congress and in the opinion of the Senator 
from Idaho it cut the duties too low and the Senator from 
Idaho voted for the bill offered either by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] or the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cuuuixs!], I have forgotten which. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He voted for the bill offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin reducing the duty on the sugar schedule 333 
per cent. The Senator voted for the bill offered by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], which reduced it, I believe, about 
29 per cent or 27 per cent, something less at any rate. The 
same situation confronted the Senator in connection with the 
other House bills sent here, and, so far as I remember, in every 
ease he took a like course. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator has shifted away 
from the present bill and the charge he really made and desires 
to discuss what took place in a former Congress. It is true that 
I yoted for the La Follette amendment, In my judgment, the 


La Follette amendment did not increase the burden to the con- 
sumer. But that is a difference of opinion. In my judgment it 
was more proportionate; it dealt more fairly as between the 
producer and the manufacturer. I repeat that the Senator 
from Idaho has never to his recollection in this bill complained 


of any reduction which the other side has made upon manufac- . 


tured articles. It may be that where I voted for an entire 
schedule that would not be true, but where it-was lifted into 
existence by itself I have not complained of that fact. I urge 
that the Recorp will bear me out. 

Now, Mr. President, I said in my remarks two weeks ago that 
I knew it to be a most dificult thing to formulate an income 
tax,.and I have not indulged in any criticism. The amendments 


which’ we have offered have been offered in good faith to per- 


fect the income tax, assuming, Mr. President, that if we offered 
an amendment which really had the effect of equalizing the 
burdens as we believe they ought to be equalized the majority 
side would accept it in good grace and in good feeling, and not 
charge us with merely an attempt to play politics. As I look at 
it, there ought not to be very much politics in an income tax. 
If I were playing politics I would want something upon which 
I could unite the party of which I am a member. When I 


offered my amendment yesterday I found that I had about as 


many opposed to me on this side as on the other side, and I 
think if the caucus rule had been released I would have had 
fully as many with me on the other side as I had on this side. 
There is one other feature of the bill which ought to be con- 
sidered when we are considering the question of graduation, and 


that is the corporation tax. It is assumed, and it is argued, that 


the corporation tax is one of the taxes which is paid by prop- 
erty, by wealth, and does not rest upon the consumer; but we 
know from experience that that is not true—that a very large 
proportion of that tax is passed over to the consumer in an 
additional price upon the articles which he must buy. So when 
you take into consideration that you are collecting about 
$600,000,000 through indirect taxation and a corporation tax, 
and add those together, we will see that we are collecting a 
very small portion of this tax from the property of the country. 
I do not think it is unfair; I do not think it is inequitable; I 
think it is just and that it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] spoke of the opposition which those of us who 
are advocating an increase in the rate on the large incomes have 
offered to the reduction of certain duties in this bill. In my 
opinion, we could go through the bill, and if the Senator thinks 
this amendment of mine would bring more revenue than the 
Government needs, cut out duties that are levied upon non- 
competing articles. Take the tax on bananas, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, the Senator wants to cut 
out those dutes where all the tax goes into the Treasury and 
none of it goes into the pocket of private individuals. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘The Senator and I could speak probably all 
the remainder of the afternoon on the question of protection and 
free trade. I believe that a protective tariff is a good thing 
for the country. I do not believe it is a tax for the benefit of 
special interests or private individuals. I think it is a tax 
levied for the public welfare, for the purpose of developing our 
latent resources, and also for the purpose of providing and 
maintaining good wages for those employed in the production 
of the various commodities. The Senator seems to think that a 
vicious system of taxation. We disagree as to that. 

But far from criticizing us for undertaking to increase the 
revenue exorbitantly, I was suggesting to the Senator how I 
would reduce the revenues on consumption and do it without 
interfering with the principle that he has laid down frequently 
in the Chamber; that is, not reducing duties that have been im- 
posed for the purpose of protection more than they ought to be 
without demoralizing the industries that have grown up under 
such a stimulus. That can be done very easily by taking the 
duties off of noncompeting articles. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I merely want to suggest that 
frequently as we have proceeded with this bill the only reason 
given for retaining certain duties was for the purpose of raising 
revenue. No suggestion was made that we would disturb busi- 
ness, but that we would have to have the revenue. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; the statement has been made time and 
again. I wish there was some way by which we could get a 
fair expression of the Senate on this amendment. I am going 


to ask for a roll call because I want to have it voted upon. I 
believe it is right. I think it ought to go into this law. The 
roll call will show that there are fewer Senators who believe 
in it than the facts would justify, but I do not know any way 
to induce men to vote for this amendment when they believe it 
is right, because they seem to be bound by a caucus agreement, 
which they think it is dishonorable to violate. If in levying 
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an income tax we are not justified in taxing the man whose 
income is $100,000 a year as much as $5,000 on that enormous 
income, then the theory of 2 graduated income tax, which is a 
theory upon which this bill is framed, is not worthy of consid- 
eration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if I really thought the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Winnrams] was serious in what is really 
a veiled charge that those who favor this amendment are not 
acting in good faith, I would feel considerably grieved. As far 
as I am concerned, there has been nothing so far proposed in 
the consideration of the bill that so completely appeals to my 
sense of justice and right as the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas. I have no disposition to legislate against 
or to criticize the man who is getting a large income. I have 
no prejudice against a man who is getting a large income. I 
have no fault to find with him. I do not see any reason why 
it should be said that because some of us believe that on very 
large incomes a larger rate of income tax should be charged 
than the bill proposes it should be said that we are not acting 
in good faith or that we are not moved by the highest and purest 
of motives. 

Mr. President, every tax is burdensome; we all dislike to pay 
taxes; but it does seem to me that if we are going to levy an 
income tax—one that is not connected with the theory or 
principle of tariff you may be a free trader or a protectionist, 
but your idea of an income tax is not affected one way or the 
other whether you believe or disbelieve in any particular theory 
of tariff. Though you may disagree on that side from us and 
favor a tariff for revenue or a free-trade tariff, the reasons 
that divide us on that proposition do not exist and can not 
exist when we come to the consideration of an income tax. 

It is perhaps one of the fairest and best taxes in theory. It 
is one that is very difficult to properly administer, but having 
decided to have an income tax it seems to me that we ought to 
go into it in good faith, with the idea of getting an income tax 
that is the fairest and the best we can possibly get, each man 
acting according to what he believes to be right in the premises. 

I regret, therefore, that many men on the other side of the 
Chamber are bound by a caucus rule which on this question will 
prevent them from voting their true sentiments and voting for 
a principle in which they believe. If there was any justifica- 
tion to bind each other together on account of the theory of a 
tariff bill as to whether it should be a protectionist measure 
of a tariff for revenue that can not exist when we come to the 
consideration of an income tax. 

The amendment of the Senator from Kansas appeals to me, 
because the heaviest levy of taxation is made upon the incomes 
that will feel it the least. The man with an income of $100,000 
can pay a tax of $10,000 without feeling it nearly as much as 
the man who has an income of $3,000 if he is compelled to pay 
$5. The Senator from Kansas could have gone much further 
in levying the tax so that it would fall with least burdensome 
effect upon those who have to pay it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. During my service in the House at a time when 
an income tax was being considered a prominent Member of 
the House was discussing the question of a minimum amount to 
be taxed. At that time it was proposed to make the minimum 
$5,000, and he said he would make the minimum higher than 
that. When interrogated as to where he would place the limit, 
he finally said that if he had his way when a man had $100,000 
income he would take a quarter of it; “ yes,” he said, I would 
take half of it”; and added that the citizen would have enough 
left even if that were done. 

Now, I would like to ask the Senator from Nebraska where 
we are likely to stop in the unequal taxation which is pro- 
posed in this income-tax provision, and I think the country 
would like to know where the limit is to be placed. Are we 
to adopt the suggestion of the gentleman to whom I refer that 
eventually if a man has $100,000 income we will take half of 
it, on the theory that he will have enough left, or are we to 
approach this subject in moderation and determine where we 
can get the most income with the least danger of unduly sac- 
rificing reasonable equality in our system of taxation? Now, 
where is the limit at which we are to stop? 

Mr. NORRIS. In answer to the Senator from Massachusetts 
FE will say that the limit is very easy to determine under the 
amendment which is offered by the Senator from Kansas. It 
says that upon the excess of that part of an income above 
$100,000 the tax shall be 10 per cent. 

Mr. WEEKS. Suppose that next year we need additional 
revenue, as we shall, are we going to double the limit? 

Mr. NORRIS. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
When we reach that proposition, when we reach the time that 


we need a larger assessment, and if I have a vote on it, and 
if I thought under all the circumstances a larger tax ought to 
be levied, I would not hesitate to levy it either on the man 
who has a $100,000 income or the man who has a smailer in- 
come. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— į 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield., 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Massachusetts asks if next 
year we need more money shall we increase the rate of taxa- 
tion upon incomes. I desire to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if next year we need more money, and we are already 
collecting $600,000,000 from consumption and from 875.000.000 
to $100,000,000 from the property of the country, would the 
Senator from Massachusetts increase the tax upon consumption 
rather than take something from the large estates of the country, 
which would pay it without ever knowing that they had parted 
with their money? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that would lead to a very 
broad discussion of the principles of taxation, whether it is 
wise to get more by imposing additional internal-revenue taxes, 
whether we can impose to better advantage a stamp tax, or 
some other form of taxation. I should want to take all those 
questions into consideration in making my reply. But I do 
think the country wants to know where there is to be a limit to 
this form of taxation that is to be imposed on incomes, and 
whether in future we are to assume that when additional reve- 
nue is required it shall be raised in this way. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, just a word. Undoubtedly the 
country is interested in knowing how much more taxes we are 
going to take either one way or the other, but it can not be 
possible that the country is more concerned about taking an 
additional tax from the incomes of the country than in not 
levying a larger tax upon consumption. It can not be said that 
the country understands that we are inequitable in starting out 
with the kind of an income tax proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas when we are already taxing the small incomes of the 
country, the labor of the country, from 8 to 10 per cent in many 
instances upon their incomes as the law now stands. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] could be asked every day 
upon a proposition to tax anything to raise revenue anywhere. 
You could ask, Where is the limit going to be? Every man must 
know that there is no limit, and that when Congress, to meet 
an emergency, is compelled to raise additional money by taxa- 
tion, it will find some way to fairly and honestly meet the 
emergency. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment, if the Senator please. I 
want to go a little further on that line. I can say the same 
thing to the Senator. When we come to levy a tax on sugar or 
cotton manufactured goods or anything else in the schedule, 
the country wants to know what the limit is going to be. 

The country wants to know where you are going to stop. As 
far as this bill is concerned we are stopping with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas. If that amendment is un- 
just, if it is unfair, if the rate of taxation for the income of 
$100,000 and over is too high, we ought to be honest enough, 
wise enough, and square enough to cut it down, but if we 
believe the rate that he has fixed in it is not unfair, that it is 
just and equitable, then we ought to support it. I support it 
because I believe that there is not any injustice in it, because 
I believe it is fair, because I believe it will not be a hardship 
upon the income of $100,000 to pay the rate prescribed in the 
amendment. Now I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I want to ask the Senator if it is not true that 
there are a great many subjects of taxation on which there is 
a limit, and that is the limit of probable collection. For in- 
stance, take the internal-revenue tax on whisky and beer. There 
is a point at which if you make the tax sufficiently high our 
revenue falls off. j 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. It is well illustrated in the case 
of diamonds. If you tax them too high you get no revenue. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the same way with an import duty. You 
can make it prohibitory, as we did in the case of State bank 
circulation, when by the tax we extinguished the State banks. 
In a great many cases there is a natural limit on taxation. Of 
course, in this case there is no natural limit, because unless 
you have absolute confiscation you can hardly conceive of reach- 
ing a point where collection is not possible. The evasion of the 
tax, of course, can be increased. 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe the suggestion the Senator from 
Massachusetts has just made does not really apply to an income 
tax because, as he yery well says, the same condition does not 
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apply that would apply, for instance, to the levying of an 
internal-revenue tax on beer or whisky or diamonds. But 
every time we are brought face to face with a proposition of 
levying such a tax it is for us to decide it, and it is our duty 
to decide it according to the best light and the best judgment 
that we have. It is no objection to any particular tax to say 
that at some other day,in some other year, in some other Con- 
gress, somebody may want to levy a higher rate. It may be that 
some other day and in some other Congress some one will want 
to levy a lower rate of taxation. 

Neither in my judgment is it any objection to this amend- 
ment that it will raise too much revenue. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WI Iaus] makes an objection on that point. 
He says they framed this bill along certain lines for so much 
revenue coming from every available source, and if we increase 
this income tax they will get more money than they need. If 
that is true, then it is a vindication of the caucus—that is, that 
after a chosen few have framed the bill and fixed it up to 
suit themselves no amendment should be offered, because of 
necessity it would either raise or lower the amount of revenue 
the bill would produce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I do not know that we ought to be insulted at being called 
the chosen few. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We may be few and we may be chosen, but 
we were at least chosen. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think both those statements are true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We were at least chosen by the American 
people. 

Mr. NORRIS. I admit it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And we have our responsibilities and we 
are going to carry them out. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt that you will carry them out, 
no matter what may happen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The chosen few happen to be the majority 
in this Chamber elected by the American people. 

Mr. NORRIS. The chosen few who framed the bill are not a 
majority of the majority, but a very small minority of the 
majority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I beg the Senator's pardon. This is the 
first tariff bill in the history of this country where the bill was 
submitted to a full and free and fair discussion of every one 
of the dominant party in a free and fair caucus, where every 
man could be heard and where they merely obeyed the will of 
the party. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was the first bill, as the Senator says, in 
the history of the country where the bill was submitted to a 
secret caucus of the majority members of the House and then 
to the majority members of the Senate. There never was a 
Republican bill framed in a caucus and brought out with a 
claim that therefore it should be adopted without the dotting 
of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There the Senator is mistaken. There 
never was a Republican bill which was framed by all the 
Republicans in either House. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. However, that is true of this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I haye not contended to the contrary, but 
there neyer was a Republican bill that was framed in a secret 
caucus of the membership, particularly of this body. There 
were methods used that I condemned as much as the Senator 
does, and I condemned them when my party was in power. The 
Senator, however, condemns those measures when his party is 
in the minority and he defends them when his party is in the 
majority. That is the only difference. è 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator never knew a Republican bill 
framed by what he is pleased to call a secret caucus. I doubt 
if he ever knew of a Republican bill that was not framed outside 
of Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. I doubt whether this bill was framed outside 
of the White House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, if the Senator really means that, of 
course he knows, and he does not want to go to his constituents 
as asserting otherwise, that the President has taken no part in 
framing this bill except in connection with two items, ` 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; some of the principai items. I do not 
mean to say that the President went into every detail, or any- 
thing of that kind; but on the very important parts upon which 
there was a very great division of opinion and which were the 
crux really of the bill, the President, I presume, had more to 
do with the framing of this bill than any other person, and the 
caucus simply obeyed his will. 


I did not offer it as an insult, I assure the 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, SMOOT. I simply wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator from Mississippi to the fact that the bill was framed 
exactly the same as all the other bills have been framed, as far 
as the Senate is concerned. There have been importers and there 
have been manufacturers visiting here and visiting the subcom- 
mittees and making suggestions, and many of those suggestions 
have been acted upon and many of them have been rejected. 
That is the way all tariff bills have been framed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I do not want to be diverted by 
going into the ways various tariff bills have been framed in the 
past. Since this matter has been brought up, however, I want to 
say, in passing, that, in my judgment, there never ñas been a tariff 
bill framed either by the Republican Party or by the Democratic 
Party that was framed along scientific lines. 

There never has been a method adopted of framing a tariff 
bill by either party when it was in power that I believe was 
right. The method pursued in framing this bill is much the 
same as that pursued in framing all its predecessors. What 
evidence was taken was taken from men who have a direct inter- 
est in the result of the legislation. There has not been either 
in this instance or heretofore the careful consideration along 
sclentific lines that ought to be given to the making and the 
framing of a tariff bill. 

In my judgment, it only illustrates what has always been illus- 
trated by every tariff bill which has been presented to the 
Congress for consideration, namely, the necessity, before we can 
get a scientific tariff bill, of having a nonpartisan, permanent 
tariff commission to procure and furnish the absolute scientific 
facts and data upon which a just tariff bill can be built. 

But, Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, that has nothing 
to do with the question now before the Senate. In my judgment, 
the man with an income of $100,000 can afford to pay and will 
pay with less hardship upon himself the amount of the tax pro- 
vided for in the amendment of the Senator from Kansas than 
can the man who pays the smallest tax and who has the smallest 
income. I believe that in fixing the income tax we ought to 
take into consideration the ability of the men to pay it, and let 
the burdens—and there are and always will be burdens in tax- 
ation—fall upon the shoulders of those who can best afford to 
bear them and upon those who will feel the effect the least. 

Later on in this bill, if the Senator is afraid we are going to 
raise too much revenue, we will have an opportunity to ent down 
the revenues somewhat. For instance, we can well extend the 
exemptions provided in the income-tax section. I notice in this 
bill that while there is an exemption made in the income of a 
man who has a wife and two children, there is no greater ex- 
emption made for a man who has three or four or five children. 
We can well eliminate the clause that limits the exemption to 
families consisting of a man and wife and two children, and let 
the exemption be unlimited, let the burden fall where it will do 
the least harm, and where it will require the least exertion to 
meet it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, some things which the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has said as reciting what 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILHAus] has stated makes 
it perhaps unnecessary for me to say anything, because the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has stated, according to the reference of the 
Senator from Nebraska, one of the reasons why I have felt that 
we are not prepared, or at Jeast why I am not prepared, to vote 
for a change in the provisions of this bill so far as incomes are 
concerned. 

I have believed that taxes should be levied only for the 
necessities of the Government, properly administered. Where 
the Democratic Party has made an estimate of the expenses 
that would probably be incurred during the next year and 
has made provision for raising the revenue to meet those 
expenses, it would seem that it would be most unwise for the 
Congress to yote to change the rates imposed in the income-tax 
section of the bill. 

I recognize, of course, that the people of this country have 
adopted as an amendment to their Constitution,a provision 
which permits the taxation of incomes. I have no doubt that 
it is as equitable a method as can be employed for raising 
revenue; in many respects the most equitable. It is not, how- 
ever, entirely without some danger. I think the most equitable 
way to impose a tax, if we are to eliminate the reyenue de- 
rived from customs, would be to impose a tax upon all the 
people of the United States in proportion to their ability to 
pay it. 

I myself think, Mr. President. that it may result in some 
danger to the Republic to provide that all the taxes of the 
Government shall be paid by a few, because the majority would 
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not be subject to that tax, and yet they would administer the 
Government and appropriate the money; they would impose 
the taxes and incur the expenses of Government, 

Extravagance is one of the greatest evils that can come to 
any nation. I believe that histery will disclose that it has been 
the cause of the destruction of more nations than any other 
canse, The temptation to extravagance on the part of people 
who do not meet the expenses of the Government, it seems to 
me, would be great. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I desire to say briefly, in answer 
to the statement made by the Senator from Mississippi, that, 
if he had his way about it, all the expenses of the Government 
would be raised by a tax upon incomes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator to keep him from misquoting me, I said by an income 
tax and internal-revenue taxes upon those things which are 
either unnecessary or lead to vice. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I stand corrected. I recall that that is 
what the Senator said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And in that connection, if the Senator will 
pardon me, I will say that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax], 
in quoting the amount of consumption taxes at $600,000,000, 
neglected to make the statement that about half of the taxes 
upon consumption were levied upon tobacco, whisky, and wine— 
internal-revenue taxes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have been in favor of a 
protective tariff because it made incomes possible. I have be- 
ieved that there would be no incomes of any considerable 
amount in this country if we were to destroy the protective 
policy. Provided I and other Republicans are right about that, 
by its destruction we are going to interfere materially with 
the business of the country. 

I have not felt, Mr. President, that the tariff duties in all 
cases, or in a majority of cases, so far as that is concerned, 
taking all things into consideration, impose an additional bur- 
den upon the people. If by diversifying the industries in this 
country; if by increasing the business in all communities, we 
enlarge the opportunities for men to werk and to acquire; if 
we make it possible for them to secure incomes, we, of course, 
make it possible for them to pay taxes, which all ought to pay 
according to their ability to pay. 

I submit that no man can be the best kind of a citizen unless 
he pays his share, no more no less, of the expenses of running 
the Government. We all feel small if we get into company 
where the other fellow pays all the bills; and those of us who 
are of moderate means hesitate about accepting favors from 
those who are better able to entertain, because we feel that we 
can not do the fair thing in return. So it is in reference to 
government itself. The man who helps to support the Govern- 
ment feels more interest in that Government and is a better 
citizen because he contributes to its support. 

I understand, of course, that the income tax is a tax levied 
upon those who are best able to pay it. It has been adopted 
by the people, and I am in favor of it, but I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, even so far as an income tax is concerned, I do not 
care to levy a tax in excess of the needs of government. 

I do not know whether or not the rates contained in this bill 
are proper rates. I do not know that the committee understands 
how much revenue will be derived, but its estimate is that for 
the first 10 months under this bill they expect to receive 
$58,000,000, which, I take it, will be something like $70,000,000 
during the 12 months. 

Mr. SHIVELY. ‘That will be in addition to the present excise 
tax. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that amount is to be raised 
from the income tax as provided in the bill. If we increase the 
rate on incomes without any regard to the amount of tax we 
are to receive, and the amount shall be in excess of the needs 
of government, will it not be a temptation to extrayagance on 
the part of the Government? Is it the legitimate province of 
Congress to levy unnecessary taxes? It is not because I have 
any objection to the income-tax provision that I question this 
amendment. I would like to have it more generally distributed ; 
I would like to have it apply to smaller incomes; I would like 
to know that even the man whose net income is $3,000 a year 
pays something toward the expenses of this Government under 
this tax if all taxes are to be raised from incomes. Increase the 
rate if you wish on the larger incomes, but make the class of 
men who pay the tax as large as you can; distribute it equi- 
tably over as great a mass of the people as should equitably 
bear its burden, but be sure that you need the money before 
you levy it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator from Michigan feel 
that a man who has an income of a thousand dollars a year 
pays his due proportion of taxes under the present indirect 
tax system without being taxed additionally? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. With the suggestion the Senator has 
made I do not agree—that there are schedules in the pending 
bill where the duties on manufactured products are too high. 
I will say now that if I believed that a protective tariff simply 
taxed people on consumption, without compensating benefits 
accruing to the country directly and to him indirectly from it, 
other things being considered, I would be a free trader; but 
I do not believe in that doctrine; I do not believe that all tariff 
duties are necessarily burdens upon the American people. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we have to deal with a situation 
as we find it. It has been stated repeatedly in this debate that 
the reason why our Democratic friends have not reduced in- 
direct taxes is because they had to have revenue. That has been 
repeatedly stated. The majority undoubtedly feel that way, 
because, believing in a tariff for revenue only, they would reduce 
duties more if it were not for the fact that they thought that 
they had to have more revenue. Now, we have offered here a 
means by which they can reduce them more and test the prin- 
ciple upon which they were elected and put to the country the 
theory upon which they came into power without any excuse or 
apology whatever. We offer a means to get revenue. What 
excuse, therefore, can they have on the ground of revenue for 
not reducing duties, as they say they would, were it not a ques- 
tion of revenue? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I can understand how that might be a 
good argument to present to a Democrat, but it is not a good 
argument to present to me, because I do not believe, as a gen- 
eral rule, that the majority have kept duties too high. I am not 
in favor of reducing duties so low as to deny proper protection 
to legitimate American industries. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Michigan 
had the power to shape this bill, I would feel that I ought to 
address my argument to him, instead of to the Democratic side; 
but they are making the bill, and I assumed, when they said 
that they could not reduce the duties because of the fact that they 
had to have the revenue, that they would accept in good faith a 
suggestion as to how to get the revenue. We haye presented 
it, and now they say it will produce too much revenue. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But does the Senator from Idaho have any 
idea that even if we were to adopt the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas the Senators on the other side would 
reduce the duties they have submitted to the Senate? We would 
have the same duties as are contained in the bill now, whether 
we increase the income rates or net, and I do not think we ought 
to unnecessarily increase the revenues. I do not know that any- 
body has any estimate of how much money would be obtained 
by the proposed amendment; I do not imagine that anybody 
knows how much would be raised by it, but certainly it would 
raise an amount in excess of what the Senators in charge of the 
bill say is required to meet the expenses of the Government 
during the ensuing year. Therefore, it seems to me unwise to 
increase the rates at this time. If there was a proposition now 
before the Senate to fix rates on incomes without any regard 
to other revenues which we are proposing to raise in this bill, 
it would be another proposition, and I would gladly support any 
properly prepared measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator, if it is true 
that he can not vote for this amendment because it would raise 
too much money, whether the same reasoning would not prevent 
him, for instance, from voting for a duty on sugar, which the 
majority has put on the free list? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would not that raise more revenue than the 
Government would need? ; 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Bit there is a question involved in the 
sugar proposition that is not involved in this matter. Nobody 
is pretending—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I can see, I will state to the Senator, that 
there is a different theory involved; but, so far as the revenue 
of the Government is concerned, it seems to me it is the same. 
I am not arguing that there is not a different principle behind 
it; I do not want the Senator to understand me as saying that. 
The theory, however, of protection or free trade is not involved 
in the particular motion made by the Senator from Kansas, as 
I understand. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. There is where I differ from the Senator. 
If I thought it was not involved, I should like to consider the 
proposition; but it seems to me it is inseparably involved with 
the tariff question before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will recall the fact that the 
Senator from Mississippi openly declared that if he could have 
his way he would entirely abolish import duties and raise rey- 
enue by an income tax and other similar sources. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire a question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly, if the Senator from Michigan 
will permit. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator from New Hampshire is 
opposed to an income tax 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has no right to make that 
statement. I expect to yote for the income tax. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, I apologize to the Senator; I am very 
glad to hear that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am in favor of an income tax, but I 
can not say that I am in favor of the amendment as here pre- 
sented in connection with this tariff bill. I think the exemption 
is too high; I think we ought to begin lower down, with a very 
insignificant rate, if you please. You might reduce the rate to 
one-fourth of 1 per cent; but I should like to increase the num- 
ber of people who are to be affected by this tax, knowing that 
they would thereby feel a greater interest in the Government; 
and especially do I want to do this in view of the statement of 
the majority that they are expecting the time will come, or may 
come, when from income and internal reyenue taxes they may 
meet all the expenses of the Government. When, however, that 
time comes in this country the question of incomes will have 
solved itself, because when we reach the point that our markets 
are thrown open absolutely on equal terms to the whole world 
we will not have the incomes to tax. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am very much in favor of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRIS- 
tow]. I favor it because I think it tends to equalize the bur- 
dens of taxation. A man with a large income can pay the larger 
amount imposed upon him as a tax with a great deal less burden 
than the man who receives a smaller income, If I believed 
it were intended or would have the effect to penalize the man 
who receives the highest income, I should be opposed to it, of 
course. 

It is not a crime in this country to be rich; it is not an offense 
to receive a large income; but we should impose upon the man 
who receives a‘ large income a greater responsibility and the 
requirement that he should pay a larger sum to maintain the 
Government. 

T am not at all alarmed by the suggestion of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] that we are going to get too much 
money to run the Government. If there is any danger of that 
result following, then I. should like to see the taxes taken off 
of noncompeting goods, as proposed in this bill, which is in 
effect a direct tax upon the consumer. There are ample ways 
by which we can reduce the amount otherwise to be realized 
from this bill without injury to anyone and for the benefit of 
the consumer, and thereby equalize the amount that should be 
realized from the bill. So I am not very much impressed by 
that argument. 

I am satisfied that it is only a matter of simple justice that 
the man who receives a large, sometimes a disproportionate, in- 
come should be compelled to bear a larger proportion of the 
burdens of government. There are a great many men in this 
country, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 7 

Mr. WORKS. Just one moment. There are a great many 
men in this country at present, and the number is increasing, 
whose income and the amount of money they have accumulated 
are a positive burden to them rather than a benefit. If we can 
take some of that away in such an instance and apply it to the 
maintenance of the Government, we shall be doing them a fayor 
rather than an injury. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should infer from what 
the Senator from California has said that he thinks this bill 
does not already impose an increased tax on those with the 
larger incomes. Not only is it true that a uniform ad valorem 


rate would be a larger tax, measured in dollars and cents, upon 
the man with the larger income, but it is also true that in the 
provisions of this bill the rate is doubled and trebled as the in- 


come rises. It is doubled at one point of demareation and 
trebled at another. 

Mr. WORKS. Well, Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Mississippi that the bill is drawn upon right principies, in 
my judgment, but I think the proportionate difference between 
the man who receives a small income and the one who receives 
a large income is not great enough under the bill as it is now 
framed. I think the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] is very moderate in that respect, so far 
as it applies to those who receive an income of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars or more. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I listened with a great deal of 
interest to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], and I 
feel, while I shall cordially support this amendment, and I think 
the amendment should be adopted, that the Senator from Michi- 
gan is entitled to support upon one point, which men rarely get 
in this day and age. I want to commend him for his courage 
in advocating the necessity of extending this tax further down 
the line. 

I would not only make the tax heavy against the larger for- 
tunes, because the larger fortunes can bear it, and I would put 
it on the precise ground that just as in case of war a man who 
is able to bear arms should go forth and bear arms, so in peace 
as in war the man who is able to maintain the Government and 
the burdens of government should bear those burdens. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Michigan that there is 
danger if we leave the minimum amount of taxation too high. 
Of course, we should leave a certain exemption, as in almost 
every State, I think, there is an exemption allowed, not as a 
gratuity, not as an act of kindness or charity, but upon the 
theory that it is unwise for the public to exhaust the resources 
of those of limited means, and among other reasons, lest in the 
exhaustion of their limited resources they become a public bur- 
den. That is one of the grounds upon which the exemption rests, 
not only against taxation but against levies upon execution and 
writ. If this minimum amount were raised and the burden 
upon the large fortunes increased, we would then begin, I think, 
to see in this country a different view with reference to the 
Public Treasury. 

The trouble in this country is that too many people seem to 
think that the Government is an identity, a person, possessed of 
income and reyenue, out of which an endless and ever-swelling 
stream can pour, and yet come from no source whatsoeyer. If 
I had it in my power, I would reduce the tax at the custom- 
house to the point where it was only necessary as a matter of 
keeping alive those industries which require it. The balance 
of the tax to run this Government I would take directly by a 
direct tax from the taxpayers, so that the taxpayers would come 
to more fully realize that every dollar wrung from the Public 
Treasury for the many propositions that we are to-day be- 
sieged to make appropriations for first came from their own 
pockets.. If this were done, it would have the effect in this 
country to discourge the constant demand upon Congress for 
appropriations for those things which ought to be done directly 
by the people themselves, by whom it could be better done than 
through the function of government. For that reason I would 
retain the proposition of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bris- 
Tow] as to the man with the big fortune. I want to say that 
my observation teaches me that it is the men of independent 
means in this country more than the men of small means who 
are constantly insisting that great enterprises be taken over 
by the Government. Those people would then realize that 
every dollar appropriated by Congress came out of some man’s 
pocket, and they would realize that it came out of their pockets. 
At the same time I would extend the limit further down, so 
that a greater proportion of men of moderate means, too, would 
realize that every dollar that came out of the Public Treasury 
first came out of their pockets. 

Then, commending the courage of the Senator from Michigan, 
in proportion as you extend this tax down in the minimum 
amount collected, you would lessen the danger—and no man 
can shut his eyes to the danger in this country—of unwise ex- 
penditure if once we get the theory that only a few are to bear 
the burdens of taxation. 

While I shall most cheerfully support the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas, I feel it was due to com- 
mend the courage of the Senator from Michigan upon one phase 
of his remarks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in response to a sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho IMr. Bon aul. I said that I 
should vote for an income tax. I had no hesitancy in saying 
that; but I shall vote for what I conceive to be a proper income 
tax, a moderate income tax, and I think that the proposition 
contained in the bill meets that view. 
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I am very much disturbed over the declaration made by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], and doubtless shared 
in by other Senators, that, if he could have his way, he would 
entirely dispense with import duties and raise all the revenues 
of the Government from internal taxes, Incomes, and other 
means of that kind. In my judgment, if the time shall ever 
come when that is an accomplished fact, I can see the wreck of 
the industria! world, so far as this country is concerned; and I 
shall never give my consent or cast a vote to bring about a con- 
dition such as I imagine would result. 

This leads me to the further suggestion that, holding to that 
view, I am opposed to the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Kausas [Mr. Batstow], because. iù my judgment, it looks 
to the collection of too large a proportion of our revenues from 
direct taxation. I appreciate the arguments that lave been 
made that we ought to commence moderately; and if the con- 
dition of the country, from war or other enlamities or necessi- 
ties, should require it, we can readily increase the rates of direct 
taxation. 

That is all I care to say about the matter. I never have 
brought myself to believe that an Income tax is an unjust tax, 
aud to-day I cordially give my assent to the proposition that, 
supplemental to the duties that are imposed in the bill under 
consideration, an Income tax is a very proper mode of raising 
additional revenue. $ 

I will add that I have thought, along the line suggested by the 
Senator from Michigan, that we might well commence at a 
lower point than this bill commences. I believe it will make 
better citizens of all our people if they contribute something to 
the support of the Government. But I apprehend that that can 
not be done under existing conditions. That being the fact, I 
think the limit set by the committee is as fair as we could 
reasonably expect. 

I wish to add that in saying that I shall vote for an income- 
tax provision, I mean that I shall vote for it if it is presented 
to the Sennte as a separate proposition. If it is presented. to 
the Sennte as a part of the bill under consideration, I shall feel 
constrained to vote against the entire bill. 

Mr. BORAT. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND) aud the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] seem 
to proceed upon the theory that the man of limited means, the 
man with an income under twò or three thousand dollars, does 
not at this time pay a sufficient tnx to interest him in the ques- 
tion of economy. I differ with them, I think that man feels 
uis tax now and would be quick to support real economy. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP, The difficulty with the fax that he now pays, 
whether he be rich or poor, is that it is an indirect tax which 
he does not feel and be docs not realize that he is paying it, and 
hence is not watchful as to its expenditure. In proportion as 
the direct tax is inereased in the form of an income tax, it will 
naturally follow, or it should follow, that the amount of indirect 
tax that he pays will be decreased. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will pardon me, my discussion was on the proposition laid down 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witrtams], and reiterated 
by others, that this is the beginning of a plan to abolish all 
indireet taxes, except, perhaps, internal-revyenue taxes, which 
would not fall upon all of the people, and that we are starting 
here to-day upon a scheme which probably will endure for years, 
probably as long as we have taxation. I should like to haye it 
start right. I think the Senator will agree that if there were 
no other method of taxation than the income tax, that tax 
58 be equitably spread over as many of the people as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the proposition that if we were 
collecting all our taxes by direct methods we should begin 
with a very low exemption. I agree fully with the proposition 
that every man should contribute something to the support of 
the government under which he lives. I do not, however, 
ngree with the proposition which seems to be thrown out by 
the argument of the Senator from Michigan, and so well ini- 
dorsed by the Senator from Minnesota, that the people who 
belong to the class which would be exempt are not already bear- 
ing a sufficient burden to interest them in the question of ccon- 
omy. I know that there may not be as much pain adminis- 
tered to them as otherwise there might be by reason of the fact 
that it is nn indirect tax; but I think we can administer the 
ion Some other way than that of putting more taxes upon 
wae are to quote a statement made by John Sherman, who 

Noted os a radical in his day and who was a very 
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strong advocate of the protective-tariff system. It was made 
in the last days of his life. I think the declaration which I 
quote is from a speech, but he reiterates it, practically, in his 
autobiography. 

He says: 

The public mind is not yet prepared to apply the code of n genuine 
revenue reform, but years of further experience will convince the whole 
body of our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole 
burden of taxation on consumption and not one cent on property or 
Incomes is intrinsically unjust. While the expenses of National Vor- 
ernment are largely caused by the protection of property, it Is but right 
to require property to contribute to their payment. It will not do to 
say that each person consumes In proportion to his means. This is not 
true, Everyone can see that the consumption of the rich does not bear 
the same relation to the consumption of the poor that the income 
of the one does to the wages of the other. * As wealth accu- 
mulates this injustice In the fundamental basis of our system wil! be 
felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 

I know that it has been said many times since the income-tax 
matter came under discussion in the last four of five years 
that those who are advocating a large exemption are doing so 
because they are playing to n popular vote, They refuse to 
answer the proposition that at the present time the same class 
whom we would exempt are paying in other forms of taxation 
a larger percentage of their Incomes than anyone contemplates 
levying as a tax upon income. I agree in a measure with the 
doctrine announced by the Senator from Michigan with refer- 
ence to protection; but the Senator from Michigan will not con- 
tend that there are not many instances in which the burden of 
the tax does reach the consumer. When you take the duties 
together with the excise taxes quite enough rénches the con- 
sumer, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If my attention can be called to any Item 
in the tariff bill where the burdens upon the consumer are not 
more than offset by the benefits which come from protection of 
the industry for which the duty is levied, I will vote to put it 
on the free list. No such item has been called to my attention. 
If it is called to my attention, as I say, I will yote to put it on 
the free list. 

I have voted for these protective duties on the theory that the 
maintenance of the Industries helped the consumer in this country 
and every other person in this country by making it possible for 
him to obtain higher wages and better prices for his products, 
and thus maintained a better condition of living. If that is not 
trne, if there is a single item that the Senator ean bring to my 
attention as to which it is not true, I desire to yote to put it on 
the free list. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says that the tax which does 
reach the consumer is offset by the general prosperity which it 
gives to the country. I think that Is a correct principle, from 
the protective standpoint. But it then becomes a matter of 
speculation as to how much the consumer is benefited by the 
general prosperity of the country, in which the people who kave 
these large incomes also share. So that which benefits him, 
the indirect method by which he is aided, is also building up and 
is beneficial to those whose incomes we now propose to tax. 
But the amount the laborer, for instance, consumes and uses, in 
proportion to his income, is wholly disproportionate to the in- 
come which we would tax, although the man with the large 
income gets the benefit of the general prosperity the same as 
the man with the small income, 

Mr. TOWNSEND, If the Senator will permit, I quite agree 
with that proposition. I do not know of anything that I have 
said that disputes it. The only difference between the Senator 
and myself on this proposition is that he would fix, for instance, 
a rate higher than the committee has fixed, which has recog- 
nized the difference between the small income and the lurge 
income. The committee has proposed a rate of 1 per cent, for 
instance, with a maximum of 3, if I remember correctly, or 
possibly 4. The pending amendment makes that difference 
greater, and fixes it between 1 and 10. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I just want to correct the Senator for a 
moment, and incidentally to correct a statement which I made 
inadvertently awhile ago. The Senator must remember that the 
normal tax runs clear through, from the lowest to the highest 
taxable person. Then the additional tax begins at 1, which 
donbles the normal, and then adds 2 per cent. and finally it gets 
in 8 additional per cent, which is quadrupling Instead of 
tripling the original tax. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understood it so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I made that mistake, and I want to cor- 
rect it. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to say to the Senator, to make 
myself clenr, that I am not opposing, nor have I said one word 
that could be construed as opposing, the proposition to make 
the tax on the larger incomes greater than on the small in- 
comes. The thing I was discussing, obiter dictum—because 
it is net in the bill, and it will not be considered here—was 
the question of reducing the exemption, making it still smaller, 
and the other question as to whether the proposition submitted 
by the Senator from Kansas to incrense the tax to 10 per cent 
wonld bring about more justice and subserve the best interests 
of legislation ot this time, all other things considered. Those 
are the only questions I have been discussing. 

Mr. BORAH, As I understand the Senator from Michigan, 
he desires to reduce the amount of exemption, which of course 
is not n practical proposition at this time, because he desires 
to rench a class of people who onght to be reuched in order 
that they may know that they are contributing something to the 
support of the Government. I agree with the Senator that if 
we were collecting all our taxes by direct methods, that is a 
perfectly just and fair proposition, But the point which I make 
is that the man whom the Senator wishes to reach has already 
been renched. We is paying more than his proportion nosy, and 
one of the yery objects of Income tax is to equalize burdens, 
equalize taxes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, Is the Senator, then, agreeing that we 
laye sturted out on that proposition now, and that we ought to 
start right by passing this DOI? We have adopted a proposi- 
tion which will eventually lead, according to the Senator from 
Mississippi—and T beleve it is the opinion of Senators gen- 
erally that if this is a success it will finally lead—to an 
abolition of all direct taxes, unless possibly it be the internal- 
revenne tax; and ought we not to begin right? I thought 
$8.000 would be none too low an exemption. 

Mr. BORAH. But so long as we are collecting $600,000,000 a 
year in the other way we hive not really begun to collect our 
taxes by the direct method. We are collecting about one-elglith 
of them by the direct method and the rest by the indireet 
method: When we arrive at the time that we are collecting 
seven-elgbths by the direct method and one-eighth by the fn- 
direct method, undoubtedly we should reduce the amount of 
exemption to n very low figure. But so long as we sre not doing 
that. it can not be justly said that those who are in favor of 
raising the exemption nre doing it through a desire to exempt 
some people from taxation. We do if upon the theory that we 
believe if can be demonstrated beyond all question that those 
people are alrendy paying their proportion of the taxes; yes, 
far more than their proportion. 

One individual in this country Is represented to receive an 
income of $12,000,000 n year. He lives most of the time abroad. 
In my judgment, he does not pay as much toward the support of 
the National Government under the present laws as one of 
his employees. When this bill shall have passed, even with the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas, he will not pay as 
much out of his income, proportionately, as the man who is 
working for him. 

It is upon that theory that we are in favor of the exemption 
and not for the purpose of relieving anybody from the burdens 
which everyone ought to bear in reference to taxation, If I 
thought that it was untrue that men of Umited means are pay- 
ing more than their proportion I would look at this question 
of exemption and graduntion in nn entirely different light. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] was discussing this subject a few days ago 
I took the liberty of suggesting to him substantially the same 
thing suggested by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
this afternoon and concurred in by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Crarp], I have felt that it was a wise thing to provide in 
an Income tax for an exemption very much lower than that 
which is provided by this bil. I should not tax the very lowest 
income that a man earns. I should not begin at $600, or per- 
haps at a thousand dollars; but I think it would be very well if 
the exemption were to begin at $1,200 or $1,500—$1,500 at the 
outside. The danger of this income tax, as I see it—and I 
entirely agree with what Senators have said as to the justice 
of it—is that you will collect your tax from a limited few in 
number; not In ability to pay, but a limited, few in number: 
and therefore the vast majority of the people of the country, so 
far as that tax is concerned, will have little direct interest in its 
expenditure. I think it isa very good thing that a large number 
of the people of the country should feel an interest in the ex- 
peniliture of the revenues of the Government, in order that their 
influence mny operate as n check upon extravagant expenditures. 

The Senator from Idaho has said that we are already impos- 
ing all, or substantially all, our taxes upon consumption, and 
that it is not a wise thing to do; that we ought to begin to 


impose direct taxes. I think the Senator overlooks or ignores 
the faet that in this country we have a dual system of govern- 
ment, At the same time that the Federal Government is collect- 
ing taxes the State governments are collecting taxes, That is n 
condition which does not exist in many of the countries which 
have income taxes. Notably, of course, it does not exist In Eng- 
land, and it does not exist in France. k 

Under the dual system which prevails the bulk of the taxes 
imposed in the States are of the direct character. They nre 
upon property; they are in some instances upon incomes; they 
ore in more instances upon the estates of deeedents, and in 
various ways they are of the direct form. It is true that the 
Federal Government, generally speaking, imposes its taxes in 
an indirect form. But when we come to consider the whole 
field of taxation, as divided between the two classes of govern- 
ment, I undertake to say that a very much larger sum is raised 
from the direct form of taxation than from the indirect form, 

The proposition made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRIS- 
Tow] strikes me as beling a gront deal more scientifie in its 
classification than that proposed by the bill. It has seemed to 
me all the way through that there was rather too large a gap 
between the several amounts upon which the tax is graduated. 
We jump from $20,000 to $50,000, and from $50,000 to $100,000. 
So, as I have said, I think the senle proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas is more scientific in its character, and I should 
support it if it were not for ove consideration. That is that I 
do not know, and I do not think anybody knows, how much more 
the scheme proposed by the Senator from Kansas would put 
into the Treasury. I should like to know whether it would 
pnt into the Treasury an additional fifty million or seventy 
million or one hundred milion dollars, or what it would do, 
before I give it the assent of my vote. It is estimated by the 
committee that the tax proposed by it will put into the Treasury 
about $70,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the estimate for this year, but it 
covers only elght months of this year. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then it would be more for the full 
year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is estimated that it will be $100,000,000 
n year. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Yes. If that be true, T should not want 
to add materially to it. We sre not imposing an ineome tax 
for the purpose of punishing anybody. We are not imposing 
it for the mere sake of making it a burden upon anybody. We 
have no right to impose a tax upon anybody, rich or poor, unless 
the Government needs the tax; and I am not persuaded that 
the Government needs any revenue in addition to that which 
is proposed by this bill. 

Another consideration is that in the past this form of taxa- 
tion has not been indulged in to any great extent by the various 
States. It has been used to some extent. I do not recall just 
how many States in the Union impose income taxes, but they 
ure comparatively few in number. Perhaps there are four or 
five or six or eight of them. I think that has been generally be- 
cause of the diflicuity of collecting such taxes. There has been 
a sort cf feeling that a tax of this kind would be evaded, that it 
would lead to perjury. There has been a great deal of talk of 
that sort, and many States have been dissuaded from imposing 
the tax for those or other reasons, But if the Government of 
the United States shall impose an Income tax which shall prove 
suecessful in collection I have no doubt that the various States 
of the Union, which are continually renching out for new sub- 
jects of taxation and which are continually needing new sub- 
jects of taxation, will in a very large measure adopt the income 
tax as a part of their fiscal system. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senntor is correct in saying that a 
very small number of the States have imposed income taxes, and 
I think he is equally correct in saying that for some reason or 
other they are not made operative.. For instauce, the State of 
Massachusetts has had an income tax for a long time, but I 
think it is safe to say that no money is collected iu that State 
under the terms of that law. I want to add that I hope the Fed- 
eral income-tax law will be enforced more rigorously than the 
State income-tax laws seem to be enforced at the present time. 

It seems to me the Senator must be misinformed when he 
says that the tax rate in Massachusetts is imposed upon only 
15 or 20 per cent of the personal property. That strikes me as 
being extraordinary. 

Mr. BORAH. If I am mistaken, it is due to a report made by 
the tax commissioner of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GALLINGER, It simply can not be so. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. However that may be—and I do not 
know what the situation is in Massachusetts—for some reason 
or other the various States have not favored income taxes in the 


past. When it is demonstrated, as I believe it will be, that a 
tax of this character can be collected, and when the disclosures 
are made that will be made as the result of putting such a law 
into operation, I have no doubt most of the States of the 
Union will follow the same form of taxation; and if that be 
done, nobody can foresee to what extent incomes are going to 
be taxed. I think it is the part of prudence to proceed with 
some caution in beginning to formulate this scheme of taxation. 
As a general feature of revenue taxation it is new in this coun- 
try. We imposed it at one time as a war measure and at a later 
time as a part of a general scheme of taxation, but that was 
soon declared to be unconstitutional, so that it did not become 
effective. But, so far as its enforcement and operation are con- 
cerned, it is substantially a new departure for the Government, 
and I think it is the part of wisdom to proceed with some degree 
of conservatism until we shall demonstrate whether we need the 
additional tax and until we see how far we ought to go in im- 
posing this class of taxation. But, as I say, while I think the 
general scheme presented by the Senator from Kansas, if the 
rates had been reduced, would have been preferable to that 
proposed by the bill, for the reason stated I shall feel con- 
strained to vote against his proposed amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, in considering an amend- 
ment to a general statute like the income tax it is a little diffi- 
cult to exclude a general survey of the bill beyond the more 
narrow question relating to the specific amendment. It may 
be that if we were to adopt the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] and were to make no Cor- 
responding reductions in other parts of the income-tax pro- 
vision, we would get more revenue than we need. But it seems 
to me that we ought to adopt the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas, and we ought to make some correspond- 
ing changes that would remove the probability that it would 
produce an unnecessary surplus. I am not in sympathy with 
the entire elimination of all distinctions between the character 
of incomes with which you are dealing. I think it is funda- 
mentally wrong to place the salary which is earned by a pro- 
fessional man, a college educator, a genius who is contributing 
his service, giving his brain and his ability to serve his fellow 
men, on the same basis that you put the income that is enjoyed 
by a favored child of fortune whose parent has left him great 
property and who is a drone and an idler, doing nothing for his 
fellow men. 

I do not believe we should put as much ofa burden upon the 
income of the first class named as we do upon the income of the 
other. England does not do it. I was just reading from the 
work of Prof. Seligman on the Income Tax, where he quotes 
from Chancellor of the Exchequer Asquith in a budget speech 
he made in 1907 where he distinguishes between what he calls 
the earned income—that is, the income that is actually earned 
by the man following a vocation or practicing a profession—and 
what he calls the unearned income, which is simply the receipt 
which some man enjoys from the rental of property inherited 
by him; and there is a wide distinction made between the two. 

If this amendment should carry, I shall offer an amendment 
which I will ask the Secretary to read. It is hard to discuss 
one of these amendments alone without its relation to the other 
feature. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The SEcRETARY. On page 172, after line 16, add the following 
proviso: 


Provided further, That in computing net income under subdivision 1 
of paragraph A of this section there shall also be deducted the amount, 
if any, which is claimed and proved by any individual to have been 
immediately and directly derived from the personal exercise by him of 
a profession, trade, or vocation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. ‘That is taken from subdivision 3 of sec- 
tion 19, paragraph 7, of the English income-tax law, where 
they except from the other classification of incomes the income 
immediately derived by the individual from carrying on or 
the exercise of a profession, trade, vocation, and so forth. 

Just imagine the number of people in the United States who 
when they leave this earth will practically leave to their 
families nothing except some life insurance and perhaps a little 
home, who while they are alive are actively, unselfishly engaged 
in the practice of a profession—in medicine, surgery, law, 
teaching. Here and there men earn an income that would be 
taxable under the first subdivision of the bill, and they are put 
in exactly the same class with the good-for-nothing idler who 
is not even an ornament, and who lives to dissipate and waste 
himself and be an injury to others. The English draw the 
line there, and I think we ought to draw it there, and if you do 


fras you will materially reduce the receipts in another direc- 
on. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Ido. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply for information. I supposed that 
England made a difference between the earned incomes and 
unearned incomes, but my information has been that the earned 
incomes were not entirely exempt. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh, no; that is true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from South Dakota would 
exempt the earned incomes entirely. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Not from the second subdivision. They 
run up until they come within this additional income provision. 
They are taxed. I think the Senator will find it so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not so gather from the reading of the 
proposed amendment. Possibly I am wrong about it. Then I 
understand the Senator from South Dakota simply means to 
except the earned incomes from the surtax or the additional tax? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Practically all incomes that are earned 
from the following of professions and yocations and personal 
efforts I would exempt until they reach the point of the addi- 
tional tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. You propose that they shall all pay, aboye 
$3,000 up to $20,000, 1 per cent? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I do not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not exactly understand what the Sen- 
ator’s amendment proposes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The purpose of the amendment is to prac- 
tically exempt these incomes personally earned until they come 
within the class where you have the graduated tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That begins at $20,000. Let me ask if the 
Senator from South Dakota proposes to make these earned in- 
comes after they reach $20,000 taxable? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I propose to subject them to this addi- 
tional tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But incomes are to be exempt from 1 per 
cent until they do reach $20,000? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; the additional tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It means, then, that all below $20,000 are to 
be exempt? : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Exactly; where earned in personal serv- 
ice, trade, and vocations where no property income is involved. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator have any idea about what 
part of the proposed revenue would be taken away by the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I only know, as the rest of us, by a gen- 
eral estimate of it. I think it would be considerable, and I 
think we could well afford to make it up by putting the tax upon 
the large property incomes and even by securing an additional 
revenue through an inheritance tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am entirely in sympathy with the propo- 
sition made by the Senator from South Dakota that there ought 
to be a difference in the rate of taxing the earned incomes as 
distinguished from the unearned incomes. I would have to 
reflect a little before I would be willing to exempt them to the 
extent suggested by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I wanted to get this question before the 
Senate, and I offered the amendment in connection with the 
other for the purpose of getting it before the Senate. Mr. Presi- 
dent, take a surgeon over at Johns Hopkins or in Chicago, or 
go out to the hospital where the Mayo brothers operate in Minne- 
sota; take this class of men and see what they are doing for 
their fellow men, and see what they are contributing every day 
of their lives to human happiness, These men have large in- 
comes, but many of them spend it like princes and die poor. 
They give it to charity and benevolence, and contribute of their 
genius to their fellow men and die poor. You could go into 
nearly every field where men of that type are serving humanity, 
and whatever field it may be in which their gifts enable them to 
serve they enjoy large incomes, but they think little of what 
they may save and tie up in trusts and leave to their children 
to spend and waste and dissipate to the fifth generation that 
may follow them. The men who have this power and who are 
earning five, ten, fifteen, and twenty thousand dollars a year 
are a class of men who should be encouraged to go on doing the 
kind of work they are doing. I think if we must raise the 
money, if it is necessary, it ought to be raised by imposing an 
additional tax upon the receipts from dead property. 

I am absolutely in sympathy with what has been said about 
every man carrying his share of the burden. I believe that a 
man who has only a roof over his family and who is earning 
their support by manual labor ought to contribute a little some- 
thing toward the Government. But I tell you he does, and it is 
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not fair to him to intimate in any manner, shape, or form that 
he does not. At least, so far as I am acquainted with him he 
does. He may pay only a poll tax or a road tax or a school tax, 
or he may work it out on the streets. But I tell you when you 
come to measure what it means to him in loss of time and in 
whateyer way he does it, you need not worry about his not doing 
his share. If he lives in the country, he is paying a civil town- 
ship tax and he is paying a road tax and he is paying a school 
tax in the little township in which he lives, If he is living in a 
village or a municipality, he is contributing to that and he is 
contributing to the State. He is not drawing a fine distinction 
when he is making these payments as to whether it is going 
into the township fund or into the county fund or into the school 
fund or into the State fund or into the Federal Treasury. As a 
simple, honest soul who is serving his generation in his way he 
is contributing to the extent he ought to be asked to contribute 
to the orderly support of government, and he does not divide it 
with nice distinctions, 

I am not worried about such a man being benumbed and indif- 
ferent and reckless and anxious to waste the public money be- 
cause he thinks somebody else is paying the bill. I have no fear 
of that whatever, I think I know that man too well in this 
country to have much fear that there is danger from him. 

I am in favor of this amendment, and I am in favor of plac- 
ing in this statute a distinction such as there is in the English 
statute. I believe we ought to do it. It is not with the idea 
that we should make some attack upon great estates and great 
incomes for the purpose of haying a redistribution of wealth 
here, but we must all know and understand that there is a feel- 
ing, and a sincere feeling and a well-founded feeling, in the 
eountry that they do not bear as large a proportion of this bur- 
den as they ought. I do not think they do. I do not believe 
that we are imposing any unfair and unjust burden upon them 
by an amendment of the kind and character of the one I of- 
fered. If the committee thinks it ought to be examined care- 
fully for the purpose of having it weighed in its relations to 
other provisions of thé bill and put into the framework so that 
it harmonizes with its purposes, I think myself it ought to go 
to the committee for that purpose. I do not believe it is a mat- 
ter so hedged about with difficulty and impossibility that the 
committee can not take it and put it info the bill. Change the 
rate if you think it is wrong, but put it into the bill and say in 
this legislation that we distinguish the difference between the 
earning power of an active force for service in society and the 
income from dead property. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. I should like to have the Secretary read 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Crawrorp} once more so that I can note it accurately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 172, after line 16, add the following 
proviso: 

Provided ae That in Computing ner income under subdiyision 1 
of paragraph A of this section there shall also be deducted the amount, 
if any, which is claimed and proved age individual to have been 
immediately and directly derived from personal exercise by him of 
a profession, trade, or vocation, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Brtstow] if he has made any estimate as to how 
much revenue his amendment will produce? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have said that I do not know. No one can 
tell, My judgment is that the estimate of the committee in the 
report that the proposed law will bring $70,000,000 in revenue 
is extravagant. I do not think it will bring anything like 
$70,000,000. My guess would be that this amendment of mine 
would bring from $70,000,000 to $100,000,000, somewhere near 
that amount; but, of course, the committee that prepared this 
estimate would disagree with me. 

There is no data upon which you can base an estimate with 
any accuracy. To illustrate, it is estimated here that there are 
100 people in the United States with an income of over 
$1,000,000 per annum. As to how much more than $1,000,000 
per annum or whether there are 100 or less is an estimate 
that must be based upon very inaccurate information, because 
there is no reliable information that is available. 

Mr. BORAH. Not only that, but so far as this surtax is 
concerned it must all be collected upon the showing of the man 
who is going te pay the tax. It is not collected from the source; 
it must be collected upon his showing that he has an income of 
that kind. In estimating this revenue upon the income which 
he has you fall far short when you come to get the money 
from the income which he will turn in. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My object in asking the question of the 
Senator from Kansas was to find out whether he had taken any 
steps to determine what change his amendment would make in 
the reyenue proposed by the bill. It would seem to me that 


that is quite an important matter. It is a decisive matter with 
me, and I should like to have some information on the subject. 
I thought possibly the Senator might be able to make at least 
a fairly accurate estimate of the amount. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is absolutely impossible for any man liv- 
ing to make an aceurate estimate. Experience is the only thing 
that will determine it, because, just as the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram} has stated, and it is in harmony with our ex- 
perience when we collected the income tax during the war, it is 
a tax which men seek to evade. It is a difficult tax to collect. 
There is no doubt but that it is the most difficult tax to collect 
that we levy. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Suppose the bill with the Senator’s amend- 
ment should produce $200,000,000 instead of $70,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000, as estimated by the committee, would the Senator still 
insist that the amendment ought to be adopted? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that is an absolutely ridiculous pre- 
sumption. There is nobody who has studied the question for an 
hour who would believe that it would produce any such amount. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Barstow] is unduly pessimistic about the collection of the 
income tax. I think the experience of the countries that have 
had an ineome-tax system for a considerable period is that 
gradually, year by year, it becomes easier and easier to collect. 
I do not think it is going to be such a diffieult tax to collect. 
With the provisions for payment and with the gradual place- 
ment of the comparatively small number of persons who are to 
pay a surtax, I think that we may reasonably expect that within 
a short period the income tax will be readily and easily col- 
lected with but little injustice and but little injury or incon- 
venience to the people who bave to pay it. 

I quite dissent from the idea that the income tax must be 
permanently and continuously a vexatious and inquisitive and 
perjury-breeding measure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from New York has assumed 
that I said that the colection of the tax would be a permanent 
difficulty. I did not go that far; but the Senator from New 
York knows that when we were collecting the income tax during 
the Civil War it was a very difficult tax to collect. I agree 
with the Senator that in countries where it has been a con- 
tinuous system of taxation year by year they have greatly 
improved the methods of taxation until they have developed by 
experience a system that has beeome satisfactory. 

Mr. ROOT. May I say one other thing? I do not take so 
much interest in these questions about just how the gradation 
shall be established, because I think we are entering upon a 
new field for us and we have got to get experience; we have 
got to find out how this provision and that provision and this 
rate and that rate will work and what the result will be. I 
do not know but the arrangement which the committee has 
reported is just as good an arrangement to begin on as any 
other. One thing we can be sure of is that after a few years 
we shall know a great deal more than we do now, and we shall 
probably have to perfect, modify, and improve a great many of 
the provisions of the Jaw. I do not really feel as if it were 
particularly useful to try to get a finality in what we are now 
doing here. We can get that only as the result of experience. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Kansas yery properly 
refuses to be led into an estimate that he is willing to authenti- 
cate; but, assuming that the bill before us will produce $70,- 
000,000 a year or $100,000,000 a year, it is easy to see that the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Kansas will not 
lead us into any wild accumulation of money. For instance, 
the tax on incomes up to $10,000 remains the same. Our ob- 
servation teaches us that very much the larger aggregate of 
incomes in this country is made up of incomes of $10,000 or 
less. Therefore, we begin the estimate, I think fairly, with the 
assumption that more than half, I would say—it is purely an 
estimate, of course—but I would say three-fourths of all the 
taxes upon incomes remain the same under the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas as in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee. Then the increase runs in this way: From $10,000 to 
$20,000 the tax would be $270 under the amendment and $170 
under the bill, and so on. If, therefore, it can be assumed 
that the bill will raise $70,000,000 or $100,000,000, it can justly 
be assumed that the amendment will not increase the entire col- 
lection beyond a fair contribution to the Treasury of the country. 

Moreover, Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas will 
yield to me a moment further, the important thing here is to 
fix the ratio of tax correctly in the beginning; that is far more 
important than to fix the amount of the collection correctly in 
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the beginning. If the distribution of the burden under the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas is fairer and 
better than is the distribution as proposed by the committee, 
we ought to adopt it, for if it be found by experience that it 
raises more money than we need it is the easiest thing in the 
world, in the light of that experience, to reduce the percentage 
of taxation upon each of these classifications; but if we begin 
with the adoption of an unwise proportion we shall find it 
much harder in future to change that proportion. Therefore 
it seems to me that every consideration leads to the adoption 
of the amendment, provided we believe that the distribution 
is better in the amendment than it is in the bill. I believe it 
is better. 

If I had my way about it, I would make the disparity still 
greater than in the amendment; that is to say, I would make 
the lower tax lower and the higher tax higher than here. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SurHEeRLanpD] suggested an important 
fact, and it was emphasized by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Crawrorp]. The tax levied by the Government of the 
United States here is a pittance as compared with the taxes 
which the people of this country must pay. In my own munici- 
pality—and I have vast pride in it; I think it is as well gov- 
erned, as well regulated a community as can be found in the 
country—the tax last year was something like 2 per cent on the 
value of all the property. That was made necessary because 
we are a progressive community and we expend a large amount 
of money in order to bring to the people those advantages and 
benefits which come from great development. Here when it is 
proposed to levy a tax of 10 per cent, not upon the value of 
property, but upon the income of property of those who enjoy 
incomes of more than a hundred thousand dollars, it is char- 
acterized as radical and as indicating a feeling of enmity toward 
those who possess such incomes. That charge is unjust and 
unfair. It is a very moderate, conservative suggestion, as I 
look at the whole subject. 

And, again, may I remind the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Minnesota 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I caught rather imper- 
fectly what the Senator from Iowa said. I do not know 
whether he was referring to something I had said or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was referring with great commendation 
to something the Senator from Utah had said, namely, that 
under our dual system of government the taxes paid for the 
support of the Federal Government constitute but a small part 
of the general burden of taxation. A 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. To that part of it, of course, I have no 
objection. I am always glad to have the commendation of the 
Senator from Iowa, but it was a subsequent remark to which I 
referred. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not attribute that to the Senator from 


SUTHERLAND. I misunderstood the Senator from 
Iowa. Of course I did not say, and I did not mean to say, that 
this amendment had been proposed in any spirit of enmity. I 
know better than that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not impute that to the Senator from 
Utah. I was not impressed with the suggestion of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp], which was commended so 
highly by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. There is 
a higher duty that rests upon every citizen than the duty to 
pay taxes or contribute to the expenses of his Government. 
If our Government is to continue and our institutions endure. 
there is one duty which every citizen ought to perform, and 
perform well, that, in my judgment, stands high above the duty 
of contributing to organized society in the way of taxes. That 
duty is to be a good citizen; it is to be moral and upright and 
fairly prosperous. That duty is, if he be the head of a family, 
to provide for that family, to clothe the family, to educate the 
family, and to train it and prepare it to take a useful place in 
a country like ours. My limit upon taxation is fixed by that 
consideration. I do not believe that an income tax should be 
levied upon any incomes fairly necessary to enable the citizen 
to discharge the duties of citizenship, to clothe himself and feed 
himseif—to clothe himself well and feed himself bountifully— 
to give to all those who are dependent upon him every fair 
and reasonable opportunity so to equip themselves that they 
can as they come into maturity discharge their duties with 
fidelity and intelligence. Our country absolutely depends upon 
the performance of this duty on the part of the citizen. 

It is unnecessary for me to say here just where the taxable 
limit is. I am satisfied with the limit of this bill. I do not 
think it ought to be much less in the beginning, at any rate; 
but, whatever it is, my standard would be the amount that 
would enable a man properly to care for himself and for his 
family and fit all those who depend upon him to discharge the 
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duties of citizens of this country as those duties ought to be 
discharged. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, responding to the inquiry of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], I will say that 
I took up the figures which have been given us by the com- 
mittee and undertook to make an estimate; but I soon came to 
the conclusion that the estimate was purely a guess. However, 
in order to compare the influence of this amendment on those 
estimates I will make a brief explanation. 

It is estimated in the report of the Finance Committee that 
there are 425,000 persons in the country who will be subject to 
the income tax. Of these 425,000 persons the committee esti- 
mates that 304,000 have incomes of less than $10,000 per annum. 
Upon the income of those 304,000 there is no increase in the 
tax in the amendment I have proposed; it is just the same. It 
is also estimated that there are 77,000 who have incomes be- 
tween $10,000 and $20,000 per annum. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In the Senator’s amendment does he have 
a tax on incomes less than $10,000 a year? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What is the minimum? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Three thousand dollars a year is the mini- 
mum. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator begins at $3,000? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. The bill proposes a tax of 1 per cent 
on all whose incomes are less than $20.000 and above $3,000. 
In my amendment I leave that the same as is provided in the 
bill up to $10,000. The amount of the tax is 1 per cent on all 
incomes under $10,000 and above $3,000; that is, on those who 
are not married. Where they are married it is $4,000; and 
where they have a family of two children or more the exemp- 
tion is $5,000 a year. I leave that just as it is in the bill. 

As I was saying, the committee estimates that there are 
77,000 persons whose income is between ten and twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year. In that bracket I add $100 additional to 
the committee bill. The committee bill imposes a tax on those 
whose income is $20,000 a year of 1 per cent on all over $3,000, 
or $170 per annum, while my amendment would impose a tax of 
1 per cent on all under $10,000 and above $3,000 and 2 per cent 
on all between $10.000 and $20,000, making $270 per annum. 
If you add $100 per annum, which is the increase that I make, 
to the 77,000 you would have $7,700,000 additional; but, of 
course, there would not be anything like that much added, 
because the income of all would not be the maximum of $20,000. 
If the income is only $11,000 per year, there would be but $10 
additional added to the income tax collected from that indi- 
vidual over that provided by the committee bill; and if it is 
$15,000, there would be 1 per cent of $5,000, or $50 more added. 
So that there would not be anything like $7,000,000 more col- 
lected in that bracket. 

The highest rate imposed is the tax on incomes of $100,000 
and over per annum. Under the bill as it comes from the com- 
I make 
it $5,470. The committee estimates that there are 100 persons 
with an income of more than a million dollars. Under the bill 
if a person has an income of a million dollars, he would pay 
$38,270 per annum tax, while under my amendment he would 
pay $52,285 per annum tax, or $13,965 more. So running 
through hurriedly it appears that the amendment would in- 
crease the estimated revenue, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
about $30,000,000 or $35,000,000 more than the amount esti- 
mated by the committee. Believing that the estimate here is 
too great, my judgment is that, with my amendment adopted, 
the collection would be somewhere between $70,000,000 and 
$100,000,000. So that the apprehension that we are likely to 
have much more money than we can use is entirely groundless. 
I might also add that if in the judgment of the committee we 
are getting more revenue than we need, why not take the duty. 
off some of the noncompeting articles? 

In going through this bill there has been article after article, 
commodity after commodity, taken off of the free list and put 
on the dutiable list in order to get revenue. Articles that have 
been on the free list for years are transferred to the dutiable 
list for the purpose of collecting additional revenue. Let us put 
those back on the free list, where they were, and get the addi- 
tional revenue in this way. It is certainly more equitable. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], and others seem to be 
apprehensive that this is a menace to the protective system. 
Indeed, I might say—and I believe I am justified in saying— 
that the protected interests of this country, or a large number 
of them, have fought an income tax because they believed it 
would be a menace to the protective system. I believe I am as 
firmly convinced that the protective principle is a wise and 
just policy as is the Senator from Michigan or the Senator 
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from New Hampshire. But it must be administered in a’ just 
and equitable way or it is not a wise and a beneficent and a just 
policy. When you undertake to perpetuate an injustice because 
it has been injected into our laws under the protective policy 
which we support and indorse you do an injustice to the pro- 
tective policy and you weaken it and discredit it with the 
American people. 

Every Senator who has spoken here this afternoon has de- 
clared that he is in favor of an income tax. The only objec- 
tion that has been made to this amendment is that there is 
danger of imposing too great a burden upon the rich men of the 
country. Yet no one will contend that this amendment imposes 
an unjust burden upon the rich men of the country. I have 
not much patience with the argument that we ought not to im- 
pose a proper tax because in the future some one may impose 
an improper one. If there is anyone who believes that a man 
with a net income of $100,000 a year will be unjustly burdened 
because the Government believes he ought to contribute $5,000 
a year to maintain his Government, I should like to have the 
Senator get up and make an argument from that point of view. 
That is what is proposed here, and nothing more. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] says 
the country wants to know where we are going to stop. I am 
not worrying about where we are going to stop. I believe in a 
republican form of government. I belieye the American people 
are capable of self-government. I believe their purpose is to do 
what is right to every citizen. The American people as a whole 
would not do an injustice to a rich man any quicker than they 
would to a poor man. Some men may think that is an opti- 
mistic view to take, but I believe it is a correct one. I would 
rather trust the honesty of the American people as a whole in 
dealing with a rich man than to trust a good many of the rich 
men in their dealings with the American people. 

If there is any prejudice in this country against the rich, it is 
because the rich have not been just in their dealings with the 
public. There is no fundamental prejudice in the Anglo-Saxon 
race against property or the rights of property. It is the very 
basis upon which every Saxon nation has been builded in the 
history of our civilization, Yet here in this, the most enlight- 
ened Nation of all, in my opinion, we are afraid to enter upon 
a system of taxation which England has been following for 
years, because, forsooth, the American people may confiscate the 
property of their well-to-do citizens. Such a suggestion is ab- 
horrent to me. 

Do they do injustice to the rich in our system of taxation in 
the States or the municipalities? An income tax such as is pro- 
posed in this amendment is the most equitable tax that can be 
imposed. We tax the property in our towns for the benefit 
of the community to make public improvements, and the man 
who owns property pays the tax. The man who is running a 
dry goods store pays his tax. Even if he loses money during 
the year he has been in business, he has to pay the tax just 
the same, He contributes that much to the welfare of the com- 
munity, But in my experience I have not known a State or a 
community, county. or municipal, where the people have under- 
taken to confiscate property or impose unjustly upon the well-to- 
do men of the community. The fact is that the rich men pay 
less, in proportion to their ability to pay, in almost every com- 
munity in this country of ours than do the men of moderate 
means. The burden of maintaining the municipal and State 
governments rests very largely upon the men who would not 
come within the provisions of this amendment. The great ma- 
jority of the taxable property in the community of every Sena- 
tor here belongs to men whose incomes do not reach $5,000 a 
year; and these men bear the burden of their local taxation. 

In endeavoring to work out this amendment I have tried to 
be conservative and just, so that no man could say it was a 
radical measure, and no man has declared here that it was an 
unjust measure. The only objection to it has been from those 
who were afraid that in the future somebody else might do an 
injustice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to have a vote 
now, if Senators are through discussing the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. GRONNA’s name was called). 
My colleague is necessarily absent from the Senate. He is 


paired with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. 


Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I beg to state that 
I am paired with the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 
As he is absent, I will withhold my vote. Were I at liberty to 
vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (when the name of Mr. SMITH of 
Maryland was called). The senior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. SmitH] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). My colleague [Mr. 
REED] is absent on business of the Senate. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smiru]. Has the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. STONE. In accordance with my general pair with that 
Senator, I will withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I desire to 
announce that the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH] 
is absent from the Senate on important business. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I desire 
this announcement to stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Samira] and will vote. I vote “nay.” x 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I inquire whether the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
I transfer it to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BUBLEIGH ] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the junior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. PrrtMan] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having yoted in the negative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS}, and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Porr] is paired 
with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] ; that the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]; and that the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] is paired with 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. 

Mr. BACON. I inquire whether the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BACON. I haye a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Borah Crawford La Follette Poindexter 
Brady Cummins Norris Sherman 
Bristow Jones lage Sterling 
Clapp Kenyon Perkins Works 
NAYS—46. 
Bankhead Hughes Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bradley ames Penrose Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson Pomerene Swanson 
Bryan Kern Ransdell Thomas 
Catron Lane Robinson Thompson 
88 2 inet 5 3 
hilton aulsburx ardaman 
Colt McLean Shafroth Walsh 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Weeks 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shively Williams 
Gore Myers Simmons 
Hollis Oliver Smith, Ga. 
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Ashurst Fall Newlands Stephenson 
Bacon Got O'Gorman tone 
Burleigh Gronna Owen Sutherland 
Burton Hitchcock Pittman Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Jackson Reed Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. awis Shields Warren 
Culherson Lippitt Smith, Ariz. 

Dillingham McComber Smith, Md. 

du Pont Nelson Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA*FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment. ` 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. For what purpose? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to get permission to insert a table 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is a table which I prepared showing the 
amount of tax collected by the amendment as compared with 
the bill. I should like to have it inserted in connection with 
my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Wisconsin will bear 
with me, I will say that I have another amendment along the 
same line, except it is reduced in amonnt, that I should like to 
offer now, unless it will interfere with the amendment which 
the Senator has. It is in substance the same except that ſt 
starts with one-half of 1 per cent and goes up one-half per cent 
each additional $10,000 instead of 1 per cent. It is drawn to 
meet the objection made by the Senator from Mississippi that 
we would be collecting an additional revenue. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. As it varies somewhat from the per- 
centage which I have fixed in the amendment which I offer, I 
do not think there will be any conflict, and it can be offered 
just as well after this amendment is voted upon. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin offers 
on amendment, which will be read. 

The Secretary. Strike out all after the words “the total net 
income exceeds,” in line 19, page 165, lines 20 and 21, etc., down 
to and including “$100,000,” in line 3, on page 166, and insert 
in lien thereof the following: “$10,000 and does not exceed 
$20,000; and 14 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $20,000 and does not exceed 
$30,000; and 2 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the totale net income exceeds $30,000 and does not exceed 
$40,000; and 23 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed 
$50,000; and 3 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed 
$60,000; and 4 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $60,000 but does not exceed 
$70,000; and 5 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $70,000 but does not exceed 
$80,000; and 6 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $80,000, but does not exceed 
$20,000; and 7 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $90,000 but does not exceed 
$100,000; and 10 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the total net income exceeds $100,000.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it will be observed by 
Senators that my amendment does not make any change in the 
provisions of the bill affecting incomes below $10,000. The 
amendment is a variation, in some respects, from the amend- 
ment presented by the Senator from Kansas. The rates pro- 
yided for each of the subdivisions until an income of $100,000 is 
reached are somewhat lower than the rates of his amendment. 

I have followed this discussion with a good deal of interest, 
Mr. President, and I quite agree with the observations made by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] that we are just enter- 
ing upon a plan of Federal taxation that will move forward 
very rapidly and without obstruction to reasonably perfect 
execution. 

There are a number of States that have income-tax laws. 
These have been constructed upon the old plan, and their 
execution has been committed largely to local officers. This 
has led almost invariably to a defeat of their purpose and to 
a failure of any considerable return from them. In the year 
1911 the State of Virginia collected the largest return from an 
income tax ever collected by any State in this Union up to that 
time, and that amounted to $129,427. 

In Wisconsin we have put into force an income-tax law. We 
made our assessment and collection last year. In the first year 


of its operation we recovered more from the income tax of Wis- 
consin than all the income taxes of all the States combined. 
We collected about 33 per cent more than was collected for all of 
the country under the Federal income tax in 1863. The thing 


can be done. It has been done in Wisconsin. Last year we 
collected $3,300,000 under our income-tax law. We purpose to 
have it take the place of the personal-property tax. The total 
tax levied upon personal property in Wisconsin last year 
would amount to something over $4,000,000. The first year 
that tax was in operation in Wisconsin we found and assessed 
almost enough incomes to take the place of this personal- 
property tax. It will ultimately completely do so. 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator allow me an inquiry? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly, 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator is now upon a subject that has 
given me a great deal of concern. It may not be unfamiliar to 
him as traditional history that I unsuccessfully made the at- 
tempt in the State of Illinois to prescribe an income tax. What 
is the Senator’s opinion, if we adopt the Federal income tax and 
there still shall prevail a State income tax, as to how far that 
could be urged as operating under the Constitution as a double 
tax, as was the ruling of the Supreme Court in the Allen case 
on the matter of the national bankruptcy act superseding State 
insolvency laws? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that point would have no merit 
at all as against an income tax such as we haye enacted 
and are enforcing in Wisconsin. It would be most remarkable, 
Mr. President, if the enactment and enforcement of a Federal 
income tax should deprive the States of the power to tax the 
personal property of that State. Realizing that we in Wiscon- 
sin were reaching, as they are in all the States of the Union, 
but a moiety of the personal property by the ordinary al- 
property assessment and that the great bulk of this class of 
property was escaping taxation, we have established a system 
to take the place of the ineffective and inequitable personal- 
property tax. Surely the Federal Government can not come in 
and say that we may not establish in our State some system of 
taxation to supplant the imperfect system of assessing and col- 
lecting taxes upon personal property. 

Mr. President, I noted the comment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] upon the statement of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] regarding the collection of taxes on 
personal property in Massachusetts. It brought back to my 
mind an investigation of this subject that I made many years 
ago in Wisconsin. At that time I very carefully looked into 
the personal-property tax of the whole country. I recall dis- 
tinctly that by the report of the comptroller less personal prop- 
erty was paying taxes in New York in 1897 than had paid taxes 
in that State 14 years before That is startling. Yet, as to 
all the great financial centers of this country that statement can 
be duplicated in a measure. 

Now, just let me tell you what the operation of the income 
tax law in Wisconsin disclosed. In one case that I recall a 
very eminent citizen of the State made a sworn statement that 
the amount of his personal property was $5,000. Over and 
over again he filed such statements. Under the income-tax law 
his personal property assessable under the law during all the 
years these statements were filed was found to be over $1,000,000. 
Every one of you have cases of that kind in your own States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me to ask as 
to whether in the State of Wisconsin all tax returns are made 
under oath? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Yes; they are. 7 

Mr. GALLIN GER. If the Senator will permit me, in my 
own little State, under the operations of a tax commission 
somewhat recently formed, I am very sure that our personal 
property is being assessed at a very high rate, perhaps not the 
full value of it, and we return under oath our tax lists. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The rate is high, and just in propor- 
tion as you make the rate upon personal property high, under 
the system of assessment and collection of taxes prevailing in 
nearly all the States, you increase the difficulty of discovering 
it and listing it for taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. You have a personal-property tax in Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But we are substituting the income 
tax for the personal-property tax. We offset the personal- 
property tax against the income tax. The theory upon which 
we are proceeding is to make an entire and complete substitu- 
tion of the income tax for the personal-property tax. 
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Mr. LIPPITT. I am quite interested in what the Senator is 
saying. I merely wish to ask him if the returns for the income 
tax made a distinction between the amount of the income that 
came from real property and personal property? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes; the sources of income are 
specified in the return, and the Jaw has distinct provisions for 
the taxation of individuals, partnerships, and corporations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly 
state, if he carries it in his mind, at how low a point is the in- 
come tax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Wisconsin law taxes all incomes 
aboye $800 per annum received by an unmarried person, above 
$1,200 per annum for man and wife, and allows $200 additional 
exemption for each child under 18 years of age. The tax rate in 
Wisconsin is based on units of a thousand dollars. The owner 
of an income amounting to a thousand dollars above the exemp- 
tions is taxed 1 per cent upon that thousand; upon the second 
thousand, if he bas $2,000 of taxable income, he is taxed 14 
per cent; upon the third thousand, 14 per cent; upon the fourth 
thousand, 1} per cent; upon the fifth thousand, 2 per cent; upon 
the sixth thousand, 24 per cent; upon the seventh thousand, 3 
per cent; upon the eighth thousand, 34 per cent; upon the ninth 
thousand, 4 per cent; upon the tenth thousand, 4} per cent; 
upon the eleventh thousand, 5 per cent; upon the twelfth thou- 
sand, 54 per cent; and on any sum in excess of $12,000 he pays 
an income tax of 6 per cent, 

In the administration of the law many cases came to light of 
the heaviest taxpayers under the income tax who were among 
those who had paid the very lightest amount of taxes on per- 
sonal property. There seemed to be a sort of understanding 
among the very wealthy men of the State that they should swear 
off their personal property down to $5,000. In the case of a very 
distinguished citizen of the State now deceased I recall dis- 
tinctly that the settlement of the estate disclosed that the tax- 
able personal property that had been sworn to the year before 
as $5,000 aggregated considerably over $1,000,000. 

In another case one of the most eminent and one of the most 
respectable members of the bar of Dane County, where I live, a 
man for whom I had the very highest esteem, returned $5,000 
personal property for assessment. The inventory of his taxable 
personal estate ran up over $300,000, I think to $375,000. 

In another case, that of a retired farmer who on oath had 
returned $5,000 of personal property subject to taxation, it was 
found on his death that his administrator had turned in for 
assessment notes and mortgages to the amount of $317,000. 

Mr. President, personal property is reached for taxation under 
the Wisconsin plan. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a moment. We do not leave 
the execution of this law to local officers, and I think in that 
fact alone lies to a considerable extent the success we are meet- 
ing with in the levying of this tax in our State. I yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. That is in line with the suggestion I made a 
while ago that in order to reach proportionately the large in- 
comes it is absolutely necessary that an almost exaggerated 
rate be put upon them because they do escape taxation. For in- 
stance, without mentioning the State, as that would not throw 
any light on the subject, there were seven estates probated in 
one State of the Union a few years ago for $215,000,000. Those 
seven estates had paid taxes for the previous year on $3,000,000, 
which is much less than the percentage which I gave a while 
ago. So there is no possible danger of taxing too heavily when 
by any ingenuity which the human mind can conceive of on the 
part of those who have that class of property it so easily es- 
capes taxation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is just that thought, Mr. President, 
which relieves me of any anxiety because of the argument made 
here this afternoon that the adoption of an amendment similar 
to that offered by the Senator from Kansas would work such 
an unequal distribution of burden that a considerable portion of 
citizens of this country would not realize their obligations to 
the Government. They have been bearing double, triple, four- 
fold of the burdens of the Government through many decades. 

The taxation upon living which they have been carrying while 
untold millions have escaped altogether should, I think, relieve 
us of any apprehension that we may overtax this great wealth 
by the adoption of an amendment such as that offered by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] or that which I have just 
presented to the Senate. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to impose double taxation 
on the poor to teach them patriotism. There never has been an 
hour when this Government was in peril that the humblest of 
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our citizens have not been willing to offer their lives for the 
perpetuity of our institutions. There is nothing to be found 
in our history to warrant us in imposing additional taxation 
on them by the direct method in order to make them responsive 
to the call of the country whenever there is a demand for them 
to serve it. No, Mr. President. 

I do not want to speak critically or harshly, but most of 
those who have argued against the amendments presented this 
afternoon to increase the income tax upon great wealth are 
those who have always been opposed to an income tax of any 
kind. When the opportunity offers to equalize these burdens, 
I regret, Mr. President, that there should come a line of division 
on the Republican side, emphasizing differences which I had 
hoped to see disappear. A new day is coming in this country. 
If the Republican Party will not see it, then, Mr. President, its 
place will be taken by some party that will see it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to suggest, Mr. President, 
that this is not the only vote upon which there was a line of 
division on this side of the Chamber and as to which no fault 
has been found. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President; and some of those 
votes will be analyzed before we have finished here. I am 
going to take occasion to say to this side of the Chamber that 
a new accounting must be made in the application of the 
principles to which we are devoted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has made the same assertion, sometimes in the nature of a 
threat, heretofore. It is not going to alarm those of us who do 
not agree with the Senator in his economic views. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, I do not expect to alarm anybody, 
Mr. President. I said to certain associates of the Senator 
from New Hampshire six or seven years ago, when I appealed 
in vain to them to pass a law to ascertain the value of the 
railroad property of this country, that their refusal to heed 
the demand for a correction of grave abuses would result in 
permanently vacating many seats on the Republican side of 
this Chamber. My warning was scorned, and a goodly per- 
centage of those gentlemen have disappeared from their places 
upon this side and many of their seats are occupied by men 
who realize that legislation must adjust itself to the new indus- 
trial conditions of this country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me further 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is true that some Senators. have dis- 
appeared from this side of the Chamber and some have dis- 
appeared from theother side; and it is equally true that the 
Republican Party has been put out of power by some men who 
e with the Senator from Wisconsin in his extreme 
views. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, since the Senator from 
New Hampshire-refers to it, I will say that the Republican 
Party has been put out of power by -the people of this country 
who are in accord with the views which I am now expressing, 
and they will retire more men from the Senate of the type of 
the Senator from New Hampshire before we finally dispose of 
these issues. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire is not a bit alarmed. The Senator from New 
Hampshire may go out yoluntarily, as some other men to whom 
the Senator alludes went out voluntarily; but if the people of 
New Hampshire choose to elect another man than myself the 
Senator from Wisconsin need not grieve over it, for I certainly 
shall not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, I did not say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that I should grieve over it, if he is seek- 
ing that sort of a response from me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator wishes to make this a 
personal issue, I will suggest to him that I shall not grieve 
any more than he will, whatever happens. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. Well, now, that we have adjusted 
these personal matters, I may return to the amendment under 
consideration, 

Mr. President, I want to say to Senators upon the other side 
that this is a matter, it seems to me, of supreme importance. 
You are about to establish an income-tax system for the Federal 
Government. The course of politics has thrown that great op- 
portunity into your hands. Establish it upon principles that 
will appeal to the sense of justice of the people of this country. 
I well understand that there are many Senators on both sides of, 
the Chamber who think that these mighty fortunes, accumulated 
largely in violation of law, can be better dealt with under an 
inheritance tax that shall prevent the dead hand from exerting 
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a controlling influence upon the life of the generation that is to 
follow; but I say to you, Mr. President, that it is a mistake not 
to tax these great fortunes and make them bear their share 
according to the full measure of their ability so to do. The 
income tax offers an opportunity to do it. It should be supple- 
mented by an inheritance tax. Together they will help us to 
attain that end which our fathers thought they were guarantee- 
ing to us when they provided forever against the law of primo- 
geniture and entail. 

Mr. President, I can not hope, in view of the experiences 
which we have had here, that the amendment which I have 
offered will be adopted. I understand that those in the ma- 
jority have started upon quite another course and that they 
will go through with it to the end; but I do hope that they may 
consider it worth while to take this provision of the bill and 
the amendment which I have offered back to their committee 
room and give it consideration, to the end that these enormous 
incomes may be compelled at last to pay the tax they have here- 
tofore evaded. I hope this provision of the bill will be taken 
back to the committee for reconstruction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not care to prolong 
the debate, but the remarks made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] are not altogether complimentary to 
this side of the Chamber. He seems to labor under the delusion 
that we have not given any consideration to this subject matter. 
We think we have; we think the Senate Committee on Finance 
did; we think that the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House did; we think the caucus in the House did; and we think 
the caucus in the Senate did. We may not have arrived at a 
conclusion which meets with the entire approbation of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, but it at least met with our approbation. 
I decline to admit that we have acted without consideration 
merely because we did not consider it in the same way. 

I decline also to let the question as to what shall be the points 
of demarcation in the graduation of the income tax be dignified 
into a great and important national issue. That the principle 
of an income tax itself is a great and important national issue 
nobody would undertake to deny; and, in devotion to that prin- 
ciple, I think I may claim some degree of precedence as a public 
man. I voted for the income tax in 1894, and I introduced in 
every succeeding Congress so long as I was a Member of the 
House of Representatives a joint resolution providing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States to make possible 
an income tax for the Federal Government. So I have not been 
without considering the question of an income tax for very 
many years—that is, many years for a man who is as young, 
as boyish, and as alert as I am, although not so many years 
from the standpoint of history, of course. 

We are doing the best we know how; we are not neglectful of 
our duty, nor are we neglecting to spare time and nerve power 
and intensity in the publie service to accomplish a common 
purpose which we all have in view. I am of the opinion that 
this bill as it stands as a first bill to be presented to the 
‘American people containing an income-tax provision is better 
without the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow] and without the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA Forterre], the latter being substantially the 
same as the former. 

We are not acting over here, however gentlemen upon the 
other side may think, without some degree of common sense, 
some degree of information, and some small degree of knowl- 
edge attained by the best methods that could be employed. All 
of us are fallible and some of us do not take ourselves very 
seriously—it is notorious that at least one of us does not take 
-himself very seriously [laughter]—but to the best of our poor 
ability, with sincerity, with honesty, and with the idea of serv- 
ing the country, we have presented this bill with this provision 
in it; and I am still, speaking individually, unconvinced that 
either of the amendments offered betters the bill in any respect. 
They simply complicate it; they simply undertake to go upon a 
theory that you are to levy a tax without regard to the needs of 
the Government for revenue. That is the defect in all the argu- 
ments on the other side, whether made by standpatters or 
whether made by progressives. They are always considering 
something in a tax besides the tax; something in a tax besides 
the revenue. 

I do not know to what extent inequalities of fortune are a 
-menace to the Republic. I do know that they are a menace to 
a large extent; I do know that our ancestors acted very wisely 
when they abolished primogeniture and entail; and I think I 
know that the time will come some day when there must be a 
limitation put upon the amount that may be inherited or left 
by bequest or devise to any one person or purpose, so as to de- 
stroy the power of attack in great fortunes transmitted from 
generation to generation. But however that may be—and I am 
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not going afield now upon that subject—this is not the instru- 
mentality to play upon in order to give the country that tune. 

- Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me there just for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator realizes the danger that 
may follow from the passing of an enormous fortune from the 
deceased promoter of that fortune to somebody else. Does he 
not also realize the danger of the use of that fortune in the 
hands of the man who accumulated it? 

Mr. President, just a word more. When a fortune has passed 
from the hands of the dead to his successor, perhaps to his son, 
perhaps to one who has inherited no attribute of the man who 
accumulated and used that fortune for 30 or 40 years to oppress 
his fellow men, or eyen though the person inheriting had all of 
the attributes and all of the genius of the one from whom he 
inherited it, he would require years of training and experience 
to make it as great a menace as it was in the hands of the man 
who accumulated it. Then, instead of awaiting the opportunity 
to reach after death that great accumulation of wealth which 
the Senator has admitted is a menace, why not diminish it by a 
system of taxation that is constitutional, legitimate, and proper? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, all through that vale I, too, 
have passed with such measure of thought as I was capable of. 
I not only recognize that a vast fortune may do harm in the 
hands of its accumulator, but I recognize that it may do harm 
in a still greater way after he is dead by being kept together 
by his direction; and I especially fear a sort of habit that has 
grown up among a few of the great rich families of America 
of not permitting their fortunes to be divided equally between 
their children, but leaving them to the best moneygrubber in 
the family, so that the deceased may feel assured in some other 
life somewhere that his philosophy of life is being carried out 
by somebody who is nearest to him in his own family. I 
realize all that. But I realize another thing: No honest man 


can make war upon great fortunes per se. The Democratic - 


Party never has done it; and when the Democratic’Party begins 
to do it, it will cease to be the Democratic Party and become 
the socialistic party of the United States; or, better expressed, 
the communistic party, or quasi communistic party, of the United 
States. I haye a suspicion that a man can not make one of 
these immense, great, big fortunes honestly in one lifetime. 
Perhaps that suspicion grows out of the fact that I myself am 
not a money-maker, and never have seen any way whereby I 
could honestly do it. Perhaps I am mistaken about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not right now. The war that an honest 
man or an honest party makes upon accumulated wealth must 
be a war upon the manner in which the wealth was accumu- 
lated. It comes with bad grace from Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber, whose party has furnished a rough-and-ready 
system whereby great fortunes could be accumulated by the 
prop of the taxing law, to ask us to tax out of existence the 
inequalities which they have created. 

I hope to see the day, some time, when no man will have 
help or hindrance from the law, in a fair competition with his 
fellows; when no law will prop him up in his business and no 
law will weigh him down in his business; when the Govern- 
ment will say to all men: “ Here is a free field and a fair oppor- 
tunity, and that is all the Government has to do with you in 
so far as your business is concerned.” Of course it has a heap 
more to do with him when it comes to his behavior, and some 
other things. 

There will be no great fortunes accumulated in one man's 
lifetime if all men have equal opportunities and no man has 
law-conferred special privilege. Let us start at the evil in the 
right way for doctoring it. Let us start at it by doing away 
with everything upon the statute books which does confer 
special privilege. 

There are no great differences between the intellects of men. 
A man who makes money, as a rule, makes it not because he 
is smarter than the man who does not make it, but because he 
loves money more. The man who loves learning will grow 
learned; the man who loves piety will grow pious; the man who 
loves money will grow rich. He may be naturally 50 per cent 
less able and with less information than the man who piles up 
his millions. That which your heart yearneth for that you are 
pretty apt to attain in this world, because the ruling passion 
will subordinate everything else to its end. 

I am not going to attempt to make this tariff bill a great 
panacea for all the inequalities of fortune existing in this coun- 
try; nor would it do any good if we did, because we would be 
doctoring the symptoms and not the cause of the disease. No 
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wise physician ever fools with mere symptoms. He goes to the 
cause. 

The Senator said a moment ago that a new day was dawning 
upon this country. The Senator is mistaken. A new day has 
dawned upon this country. The sun is almost above the horizon. 
It is not yet the morning twilight, but the sky is showing the 
colors. The great progressive party of America, the Demo- 
cratic Party, has been sent here to do its work, and it is going 
to do it. It is going to do it wisely, cautiously, carefully; and 
while it is doing it it is not going to disrupt everything in pres- 
ent conditions. 

So much for that. I started out by saying that I was not 
going to prolong the debate, and I find myself, like everybody 
else, making a promise to the ear of the Senate and breaking it 
to its patience. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to submit this amendment in order 
that it may be printed and lie on the table for the purpose of 
offering it as soon as the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin is voted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 15 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at 7 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Thursday, August 28, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 

Executive nominations received by the Senate August 27, 1913. 
MEMBER OF THE Excise BOARD OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Henry S. Baker, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 

of the Excise Board of the District of Columbia for a term of 

three years from July 1, 1913. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
Second Lieut. David B. Falk, jr., Twelfth Cavalry, to be sec- 

ond lieutenant of Infantry with rank from June 12, 1913. 
Second Lient. Carlyle H. Wash, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 

second lieutenant of Cavalry with rank from June 12, 1913. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from August 25, 1913. 
Alexander Watson Williams, of the District of Columbia. 
Walter Paul Davenport, of Minnesota. 

Ralph Michael Le Comte, of Pennsylvania. 
Louis Hopewell Bauer, of Massachusetts. 
Lanphear Wesley Webb, jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Austin James Canning, of Pennsylvania. 
Harold Henry Fox, of New York. 

Frederick Henry Dieterich, of New York. 
William Guy Guthrie, of Kansas. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 27, 1913. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
A F. Browns to be register of the land office at Sterling, Colo. 
POSTMASTERS. 

ALABAMA, 
James C. Burns, Bay Minette. 
H. W. Crook, Bessemer. 
Albert M. Espey, Albertville. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Isidore J. Proulx, Willow. 
Eliza Stitt, Vacaville. 
Alice E. Tate, Lone Pine. 
Georgia A. Wiard, Chula Vista. 
Frank Zimmerman, Monrovia. 

FLORIDA, 
J. B. Potter, Mulberry. 
George D. Rhode, Punta Gorda. 

GEORGIA. 

D. F. Davenport, Americus. 

Mary L. Carswell, Jeffersonville. 
Bolling H. Jones, Atlanta. 
A. L. McArthur, Cordele. 


ILLINOIS, 
A. A, Dobson, Elburn. 
J. C. Dorfier, Area (late Rockefeller). 
John H. Henson, Xenia. 
John E. Rethorn, Chandlerville. 
Wilbur A. Woods, Pawpaw. 

INDIANA, 
William B. Latshaw, Oaktown. 
Earl Talbott, Linton. 

NEVADA, 
George A. Myles, Austin. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Harry T. Allen, Vincentown. 
NEW YORK. 
John J. Costello, Manlius. 
John J. Kesel, Syracuse. 
Edward S. Moore, Norwich. 
Jzmes A. Traphagen, Waterloo. 
OHIO. 

William J. Prince, sr., Piqua. 

OREGON, 
J. C. Lamkin, Hillsboro. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


George L. Baker, Britton. 
J. A. Churehill, Hurley. 
James Gaynor, Springfield. 
A. D. Griffee, Faulkton. 
Peter Schnitt, Waubay. 
E. B. Wilbur, Oacoma. 
TEXAS. 
Cora Lee Baker, Buffalo. 
John Dunlop, Houston Heights. 
Lee D. Ford, Brookshire. 
T. W. House, Houston. 
Annie Watson, Sugar Land. 


VIRGINIA. 


C. Moneure Campbell, Amherst. 
H. G. Shackelford, Orange. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, August 27, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 5 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Father Soul, who art leaving the impress of, 
Thy wisdom, power, and goodness upon everything, guiding the 
stars to their appointed courses, swaying the minds and hearts 
of Thy children to nobler purposes and higher destinies, 
rule Thou in the hearts of our chosen rulers and sway the 
minds of these Thy servants in their deliberations, that as a 
Nation we may go forward to all that is purest, noblest, best 
until all the world shall recognize the purity of our motives, and 
Thine shall be the praise through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY NEXT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. | 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. HILL was granted leave of absence, 

for 10 days, on account of important business. 
JOINT SESSION OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE. 

The SPEAKER. Of course Members understand that when, 
the Senate comes over that these three front rows are to be 
vacated for them by agreement. The special order is the Hetch 
Hetchy bill. I | 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, in regard to the bill H. R. 7207, 
Tuk that it be passed for the present, retaining its place on the 


It is a continuing order and it can not lose its 
place. ; : 
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The SPEAKER. It will be passed without prejudice. The 
Doorkeeper informs the Chair that it will take a vacation of 
the three front rows clear around on both sides. The Chair 
desires to admonish people in the galleries that they are here 
by courtesy of the House, and they must refrain from conver- 
sation. A very little talk on the part of each member of a large 
congregation makes a noise that disturbs the proceedings. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

Senate concurrent resolution 8. 


Resolved by the Senate gy House of Representatives Gonourring), 
That the Secretary of War directed to submit to Congress a supple- 
mentary report on the project for the Improvement of the mouth of 
the Columbia River, Oreg.-Wash., setting forth, according to latest 
estimates, the amount that will be required to in eS the north 
jetty : said report also to contain the opinion of the Chief of Engineers 
and River and Harbor Board as to the advisability of a lump appro- 
priation for said work, with a view to hastening its completion. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, the following resolution was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate 
committee, as indicated below: 

Senate concurrent resolution 8. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of War be directed to submit to Congress a sup- 
plementary report on the prosei for the improvement of the mouth 
of the Columbia River, Oreg.-Wash., setting forth, according to latest 
estimates, the amount that will be required to complete the north jetty; 
said report also to contain the opinton of the Chief of Engineers and 
River and Harbor Board as to the advisability of a lump appropria- 
tion for said work, with a view to hastening its completion— 


to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
JUDGE EMORY SPEER. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I presented to the 
House a resolution empowering the Committee on the Judiciary 
to investigate certain charges which have been made against 
Judge Speer, judge of the United States Court of the Southern 
District of Georgia, and I asked unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration at that time. Objection was interposed, and the 
matter went over until to-day. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew 
that request for unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution which was reported from the Clerk’s desk 
on yesterday touching these charges against Judge Speer. (H. 
Res. 234.) 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the resolution ought to have an 
amendment in it with reference to the expenditures. The 
gentleman from Alabama -simply provides that they shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund. The form that has been used 
in connection with all these special committees and special 
authority is something like this: 

On vouchers ordered by the Committee on the Judiciary and signed 
by the chairman thereof and approved by the Committee on Accounts 
and evidenced by the signature of the chairman thereof. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is the practice of the House, and under 
the language of this resolution that would be the practice pur- 
sued in this case. 

Mr. LLOYD. I beg the gentleman's pardon. It is the practice 
of the House because it has been placed in the resolution, but 
it has not been placed in the resolution for the last two 


years—— 
Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman is wholly at fault in his 
recollection. I have taken this language bodily from the reso- 


lution covering a similar matter in the Hanford case, in the 
Archbald case, in the Swayne case, and all other impeachment 
cases that I now recall. The resolution in the case of Judge 
Hanford was adopted June 13, 1913, and is in the following 
language: 


a drunken condition while presiding in court; 
g been guilty of corrupt conduct in office: 
whether the administration of said Judge has resulted in injury and 
wrong to litigants in his court and others affected by his decisions; and 
whether said judge has been guilty of any misbehavior for which he 
should be impeached. 

And in reference to this investigation the said committee is hereby 
authorized to send for persons and papers, administer oaths, take 
testimony, employ a clerk and stenographer, if necessary, and to 
appoint and send a subcommittee whenever and wherever it may be 
necessary to take testimony for the use of said committee. The said 
subcommittee while so employed shall have the same powers in respect 
to obtaining testimony as are herein given to snid Committee on the 
Judiciary, with a sergeant at arms, by himself or deputy, who shall 
serve the process of sald committee and the process and orders of said 
subcommittee and shall attend the sittings of the same as ordered and 
as directed thereby, and that the expense of such investigation shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House. ‘ 


Mr. LLOYD. That is true as to the Hanford case and the 
Swayne case, but 

Mr. CLAYTON. And as to the Archbald case. 

Mr. LLOYD. But this method was brought about in the 
last Congress. It is a very necessary resolution, and I am 
sure it is to the gentleman’s interest to put it in. 

Mr. CLAYTON. This resolution is in the precise terms, as 
nearly as practicable, of the resolution adopted in Judge Han- 
ford’s case at the last session of Congress, And it not only 
follows precedents but is ample for every purpose. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how the gentleman can have any 
objection. 
sion in. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is not true in regard to resolutions 
like this, to investigate the conduct of judges. My only regret 
is that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] did not call 
my attention to this matter before I brought the resolution up, 
so that we could have agreed upon an amendment and put it 
through as a matter of course. I want to meet the views of 
any Member of the House and will do so if in doing so the 
efficacy of the resolution itself is not subtracted from. 

Mr. LLOYD. Here is the amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well, Mr. Speaker. 
up the resolution and move to amend—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has reached a place where 
he can amend it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I understand that, but the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], my associate on the committee, de- 
sires to say a few words to the House. 

Mr. MANN. When unanimous consent is given, the gentle- 
man will yield time? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
eee The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] is recog- 

zed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker—— ` 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAxrox] what has become of 
the original resolution. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Alabama left it with 
the Clerk yesterday and has not seen it since that time. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON ] 
15 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON, I will yield back whatever time I do not 


Of late it has been customary to put that provi- 


Then, I will call 


use. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
son] is recognized for 15 minutes. è 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, judging from observations in 
committee, reports in the newspapers, remarks in this House, 
and discussions in another body, it may be well for some of us 
who represent the minority on the Judiciary Committee to 
briefly supplement what was said by our distinguished chair- 
man to the House on yesterday with reference to this pending 
case, 

There are gentlemen, able, learned, upright, who have serious 
misgivings as to the proposed method of ascertaining the 
facts with reference to the official conduct of members of the 
bench. They raise the issue of the source of the information. 
In plain terms, they question the propriety or the right of the 
Attorney General of the United States to order investigation by 
examiners of the good behavior of any of the judges of the 
country. Now, I am going to spend but a moment or two on 
that issue. I regard it as a side issue, and it may as well be 
settled at some other time as now—indeed, rather so. 

On this subject much may be said pro and con. It may be 
easy to imagine that some time some Attorney General, actuated 
by intense partisanship, or personal malice, or moved by out- 
side evil influences, may build up a system of espionage upon 
the judges of the country whereby he might be enabled to in- 
timidate a timid judge or bias the opinions of a weak judge. 
But it is inconceivable, at least for me, how any judge will 
be biased in his judicial action by any examiuation such as 
this, if he is honorable, if he is honest, if he is incorruptible. 
These virtues of common honesty and honor and ineorruptibil- 
ity are as transplendent in the judicial office as elsewhere, when 
subjected to the bright light of the living day. We can imagine 
cases, I say, conjure up cases, but this is a real case which is 
before us, and as a member of the committee, acting in a 
common-sense, practical way, I bave not seen any earmarks of 
malice or partisanship or any other evil infiuence in this case 
any more than was seen in the Archbald case, and if we are 
to criticize the present Attorney General or the preceding Attor- 
ney General, we must do so by blaming them for erring on the 
side of justice, of seeking to maintain judicial integrity, and to 
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perpetuate thís branch of the Government in the confidence of 
the American people. 

Now. there are other gentlemen who insist upon the technique 
of parliamentary procedure, and rightly so. It is important 
that these proceedings should be begun in an orderly way, and 
it is the usual thing for some Member of the House to rise in 
his seat and impeach a judge, and offer a resolution preferring 
charges, which are referred to the Judiciary Committee, and 
then reported back to the House. But in this case, and in the 
Archbald case, we have had the assistance of the Department of 
Justice in ascertaining the facts, and having investigated the 
Archbald case I find them identical, except that Judge Norris 
introduced a resolution calling for certain facts. There was no 
speech made by him and no charges preferred. Now, this House 
is as safe, it seems to me, in following the suggestions of the 
Judiciary Committee, the action of 23 attorneys, representing all 
three parties, as it would be in following the initiative of any 
individual Member who might arise upon the floor of the House 
and make an impeachment charge. It is well to be regular, but 
it is not always necessary to follow in the rut of regularity. 

Now, the facts are these: We have these charges before the 
committee, and the committee has investigated them in a gen- 
eral way, and finds them sufficiently serious, sufficiently grave, 
to warrant something being done. In general, I may say that 
they go to the mental capacity of the judge, charging that he is 
unfit to execute his office because he is addicted to the use of 
some drug. They go to his official conduct, charging that he is 
unfair. arbitrary, and oppressive; that in fact a fair trial in 
his court is almost impossible. In a measure, they go to his 
official integrity, alleging that he uses funds deposited with offi- 
cials in his court, and that it is difficult to get them back at 
times; that he uses the servants of the court in his private do- 
mestic service, and that he permits a son-in-law, a practitioner 
before his court, to be appointed and reappointed receiver, and 
so forth, and that this son-in-law and others eat up receivers’ 
funds through excessive fees. 

In general terms the charges are of this nature. Now, what 
shall we do with them? They are before us. Shall we accept 
them? Obviously not, because this judge has written to the 
committee a long letter, insisting that he is innocent of these 
charges and asking to be heard, saying that during his twenty or 
more years of service on the bench he has discharged his duties 
fairly and justly as a judge. But are we to reject them or to 
suppress them? Obviously not, because these litigants and the 
members of the bar in that judicial circuit have rights that we 
can not ignore. 

But above our duty to the judge, above our duty to these liti- 
gants and members of the bar, we owe a duty to the bench of 
the United States, which ought not to be demoralized by the 
misconduct of any one judge when attention is called to his 
conduct, and no judge should be permitted to besmirch the 
ermine of the bench under any such conditions as are alleged 
here. But before our duty to the bench, even, is our duty to 
the people of this country. Now that the demand for the recall 
of judges is being heard with increasing insistence, now that 
a political party has made the recall of judicial decisions one of 
its platform planks, we ought to the fullest possible extent make 
use of the machinery which the Constitution has placed in our 
hands to enforce judicial integrity, however complicated and 
cumbersome it may seem to many. If it is important that we of 
the legislative branch should be honest, honorable, upright men in 
the making of the laws or else forfeit our seats; if it is im- 
portant that the members of the Cabinet in the executive branch 
should be honorable, upright, and honest men in administering 
the law or be removed, surely it is still more important that the 
members of the judiciary, who are free from the temptations 
and the turmoil and the strife of party elections and party poli- 
tics, set apart as they are by the Constitution in a peculiarly 
dignified place, should, like Cœsar's wife, not only be virtuous, 
but free from the very suspicion of venality or corruption. 

The Constitution has pointed the way for us. Wehave the sole 
power of impeachment, but our duties and our powers are cir- 
cumscribed and limited. We have not the right to try, but we 
have the right to exereise the functions of a grand jury. The 
Senate tries. We are not to convict this judge, but we ought to 
be sure that we have a prima facie case and we can not then 
take this report alone, however well it may be backed up with 
affidayits or other exhibits. We ought to see the witnesses. We 
ought to look into their faces. We ought to make inquiries as 
to all matters of doubt, and then report to the House. We as 
a committee—— 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 


Mr. NELSON. In just a minute. We as a committee have 
these charges before us. We have looked them over. We find 
them sufficiently grave to report tke facts as they are before us 
to the House and to ask for your instructions; and if you desire 
us to continue to investigate and report upon them to the House, 
we ask for authority to enable us to do so. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. I will ask the gentleman to state how this 
matter got before his committee. If it was not by a motion of 
the House or resolution of the House, how did it get before the 
committee? 

Mr. NELSON. The Attorney General of the United States 
on his own motion transmitted a report of a special examiner, 
he having designated that examiner to look into certain charges 
of misconduct that had come to him as the Attorney General 
with reference to this judge, and submitted the report of that 
examiner to the committee to do with as it pleased. 

Mr. HARDY. If that report of the Attorney General had 
been transmitted to the Speaker of the House for such action 
as the House might see proper, would it not then have been 
necessary to have some motion to refer it to that committee? 
In other words, I desire to know how it leaped through the 
House to the committee. A little attention to that detail would 
have brought this matter properly before the committee for full 
investigation. 

Mr. NELSON. Answering the gentleman, I will say that the 
Attorney General undoubtedly followed the procadure in the 
Archbald case 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me qualify that. He followed that pro- 
cedure, except that there a Member, Judge Norris, introduced 
a resolution calling for certain facts, or asking if those facts 
had been found with reference to a judge, naming him, I think. 
That resolution went to the Judiciary Committee. No speech 
was made and no charges were made. On Judge Norris's state- 
ment to the Judiciary Committee that committee found that the 
resolution ought to go to the Attorney General, and the House 
agreed with the Judiciary Committee. 

In response to that inquiry the President of the United 
States transmitted a letter to the Speaker, but I believe he sent 
the proofs to the Judiciary Committee, and he said, in sub- 
stance, that he sent the documents to the Judiciary Committee 
because it was not advisable that the charges should all be made 
public; that some of them might be of an inconsequential na- 
ture, and that they ought not to be made public until the 
Judiciary Committee had sifted them and ascertained whether 
they were worthy of attention or not. 

Mr. HARDY. Do I understand the attitude of the Judiciary 
Committee is, in effect, the same as offering a resolution sub- 
mitting this matter to them for investigation? 

Mr. NELSON. We initiate this procedure in this way, asking 
an instruction from the House. 

Mr. HARDY. What would be the difference between your 
doing that and some individual Member introducing a resolution 
to the same purport? 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me this is a better way. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, this communication was sent by 
the Attorney General directly to the Judiciary Committee or its 
chairman. 

Mr. NELSON. To the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. MANN. Evidently the Attorney General does not feel 
that he is required to be conversant with the rules of the House, 
and he plainly is not, because Rule XLI of the House provides 
that all communications from the executive departments in- 
tended for the consideration of any committee of the House 
shall be addressed to the Speaker and referred as provided by 
the rules. 

Mr. NELSON. That may be so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. NELSON] has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of, the publicity given 
to this matter through the medium of the press, and the desire 
of the judge and his friends to know what these charges are, I 
deem it important to give a summary of them to the House at 
this time. They charge the judge with having violated section 
67 of the Judicial Code in allowing his son-in-law, Mr. A. H. 
Hayward, to be appointed to and employed in offices and duties 
in his court; with the violation of the bankruptcy act, in allow- 
ing compensation in excess of the provisions of that act to a 
trustee who was his personal friend; a violation of the laws in 
drawing juries; a violation of a mandate of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; oppressive and corrupt use of his official 
position in deciding cases unjustly in favor of his son-in-law; 
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unlawful and corrupt conduct in proceedings in eases wherein 
his son-in-law had a contingent fee; corrupt and unwarranted 
abuse of his official authority in using court officials who were 
paid by the Government as private servants without rendering 
any service to the Government; oppressive and corrupt conduet 
in allowing the dissipation of assets of bankruptcy estates by 
the employment of unnecessary officials and the payment of ex- 
cessive fees; oppressive and corrupt abuse in granting orders 
appointing reeeivers fer property without notice to the owners 
and without canse, resulting in great loss to the parties; op- 
pressive and corrupt abuse of authority in refusing to allow 
the dismissal of litigation for the purpose of permitting rela- 
tives and favorites to profit by the receipt of large fees; im- 
proper if not corrupt abuse of authority in taking or causing 
to be taken money from the court fund for his private use; 
oppressive conduct in entertaining matters beyond his jurisdie- 
tion, fining parties, and the like; unlawful and oppressive con- 
duct in defying the mandate of the circuit court of appeals; 
oppressive conduct in allowing money to remain on deposit 
without interest in banks in which relatives or friends were 
interested. And there is also some evidence adduced before 
the committee of the judge having allowed excessive fees to 
receivers for improper purposes, and also corrupt conduct in 
raising the amount of fees allowed to others in order that his 
son-in-law might profit thereby; attempted bribery of officials 
appointed to act as custodians; oppressive conduct in unlawfully 
seizing and selling property; the use of drugs; general and 
unlawful oppressive conduct for his own private ends. 

Mr. Speaker, accompanying this report to which I referred 
in my remarks of yesterday there are a number of affidavits 
and other documents, ineluding photostat copies of documents, 


ed on erday, it being in the possession of the House fol- 
ari eee set in the Archbald ease, I think. and 
committee thinks, that no further details should be given 
this matter unti the committee, under the authority of the 
House, has made further investigation. 

But the committee deems it proper, in view of what occurred 
yesterday and what has appeared in the press, that I should 
make this statement, which is merely supplemental to the ex- 
cellent statement which my associate on the committee, Mr. 
Netson, made this morning. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the amendment to the resolution which I have sent to 
the desk be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 2, by nering after the word “ House,” in line 19 
and before the semicolon, the following: On vouchers ordered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, by the chairman thereof and ap- 


proved by the Committee on Accounts and evidenced by the signature 
of the chairman thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The question fs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I now ask that the resolu- 
tion as amended be agreed to by the House. : 

The question was taken, and the resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Crayton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


JOINT SESSION OF SENATE AND IOUSE. 


At 12 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper announced 
the Vice President of the United States and the Members of 
the United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice President and by its Sec- 
retary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT took the chair at the right of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Senate took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces as a committee on 
the part of the House to wait upon the President, Representatives 
UNvERWoopD, FFrzGERAŁD, and Mann. The Vice President will 
announce the committee on the part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced as the committee on the 
part of the Senate, Senators Bacon, WILLIAMS, and Roor. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WIESON. 


At 12 o'clock and 57 minutes p. m. the President of the 
United States, attended by members of his Cabinet and escorted 
by the joint committee of the Senators and Representatives, 
entered the Hall of the House, standing at the Clerk’s desk, 
amid applause on the floor and in the galleries. 

The PRESIDENT. Gentlemen of the Congress, it is clearly 
my duty to lay before you, very fully and without reservation, 


the facts concerning our present relations with the Republic of 
Mexico. The deplorable posture of affairs in Mexico I need not 
describe, but I deem it my duty to speak very frankly of what 
this Government has done and should seek to do in fulfillment 
of its obligation to Mexico herself, as a friend and neighbor, and 
to American citizens whose lives and vital interests are daily 
affected by the distressing conditions which now obtain beyond 
our southern border. 

Those conditions touch us very nearly. Not merely because 
they lie at our very doors. That of course makes us more 
vividly and more constantly conscious of them, and eyery instinct 
of neighborly interest and sympathy is aroused and quickened 
by them; but that is only one element in the determination of 
our duty.. We are glad to call ourselves the friends of Mexico, 
and we shall, I hope, have many an occasion, in happier times 
as well as in these days of trouble and confusion, to show that 
our friendship is genuine and disinterested, capable of sacrifica 
and every generous manifestation. The peace, prosperity, and 
contentment of Mexico mean more, much more, to us than 
merely an enlarged field for our commerce and enterprise. They 
mean an enlargement of the field of self-government and the 
realization of the hopes and rights of a nation with whose best 
aspirations, so long suppressed and disappointed, we deeply 
sympathize. We shall yet prove to the Mexican people that 
we know how to serve them without first thinking how we shall 
serve ourselves. 

But we ave not the only friends of Mexico. The whole world 
desires her peace and progress; and the whole world is inter- 
ested as never before. Mexico lies at last where all the world 
looks on. Central America is about to be touched by the great 
routes. of the world’s trade and intercourse running free from 
eeean to ocean at the Isthmus. The future has much in store 
for Mexico, as for all the States of Central America; but the 
best gifts can come to her only if she be ready and free to 
receive them and to enjoy them honorably. America is par- 
ticular—America north and south and upon both continents— 
waits upon the development of Mexico; and that development 
can be sound and lasting only If it be the product of a genuine 
freedom, a just and ordered government founded upon law. 
Only so can it be peaceful or fruitful of the benefits ef peace. 
Mexico has a great and enviable future before her, if only she 
choose and attain the paths of honest constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The present cireumstances of the Republic, I deeply regret to 
say, do not seem to promise even the foundations of such a 
peace. We have waited many months, months full of peril and 
anxiety, for the conditions there to improve, and they have not 
improved. They have grown worse, rather. The territory in 
some sort controlled by the provisional authorities at Mexico 
City has grown smaller, not larger. The prospect of the paci- 
fication of the country, even by arms, has seemed to grow more 
and more remote; and its pacification by the authorities at the 
capital is evidently impossible by any other means than force. 
Diffleulties more and more entangle those who claim to consti- 
tute the legitimate government of the Republic. They have 
net made good their elaim in fact. Their successes in the field 
have proved only temporary. War and disorder, devastation 
and confusion, seem to threaten to become the settled fortune of 
the distracted country. As friends we could wait no longer for 
a solution which every week seemed further away. It was our 
duty at least to volunteer our good offices—to offer to assist, if 
we might, in effecting some arrangement which would bring 
relief and peace and set up a universally acknowledged political 
authority there. ` 

Accordingly, I took the liberty of sending the Hon. John 
Lind, formerly governor of Minnesota, as my personal spokes- 
man and representative, to the City of Mexico, with the follow- 
ing instructions: 

very earnest] 


Press upon the attention of those who are now exercis- 
ing authority or wie influence in Mexico the following considera- 
tions and advice: 


The Government of the United States does not feel at liberty any 

r to stand inactively by while it becomes daily more and more 
evident that ne real progress is being made toward the establishment 
of a government at the City of Mexico which the country will obey and 


t. 

The Government of the United States does not stand in the same case 
with the other pet Governments of the world in respect of what is 
happening or what is likely to happen in Mexico. We offer our good 
offices, not only beeanse of our genuine desire to play the part of a 
friend. but also because we are expected by the powers of the world to 
act as Mexico's nearest friend. 

We wish to act in these circumstances in the spirit of the most ear- 
nest and disinterested friendship. It is our purpose in whatever we do 
or propose im this perplexing and distressing situation not only to pay 
the most scrupulous regard to the sovereignty and independence of 
Mexico—that we take as a matter of course to which we are bound b 
every o tion of right and honor—but also to give every possib 
evidence t we act in the interest of Mexico alone, and not in the 
interest of any person or 8 of persons who may have personal or 
property claims in Mexico which they may feel that they have the 
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right to press. We are seeking to counsel Mexico for her own good 
and in the interest of her own peace. and not for any other purpose 
whatever. The Government of the United States would deem itself 
discredited if it bad any selfish or ulterior purpose in transactions 
where the peace, happiness, and prosperity of a whole people are in- 
volved. I+ is acting as its friendship for Mexico, not as any selfish 
interest, dictates. 

The present situation In Mexico is incompatible with the fulfillment 
of international obligations on the part of Mexico, with the civili 
development of Mexico herself, and with the maintenance of tolerable 
political. and economic conditions in Certral America. It is upon no 
common occasion, therefore, that the United States offers her counsel 
and assistance. All Amoric= cries out for a settlement. 

A satisfactory settlement seems to us to be conditioned on— 

(a) An immediate cessation of fighting throughout Mexico, a definite 
armistice solemnly entered into and scrupulously observed ; 

(b) Security given for an early and free election in which all will 
agree to take part; 

(c) The consent of Gen. Huerta to bind himself not to be a candidate 
for election as President of the Republic at this election; an 

(d) The agreement of all parties to abide by the results of the elec- 
tion and cooperate in the most loyal way in organizing and supporting 
the new administration, 

The Government of the United States will be glad to play any part in 

this settlement or in its 9 95 ont which it ean PIK honorably and 
consistently with international r par It pledges itself to recognize and 
in every way possible and proper to assist the administration chosen and 
set up in Mexico in the way and on the conditions suggested. 
Taking all the existing conditions into consideration, the Government 
of the United States can conceive of no reasons sufficient to justify those 
who are now attempting to shape the porey or exercise the authority of 
Mexico in declining the offices of friendship thus offered. Can Mexico 
give the civilized world a satisfactory reason’ for rejecting our good 
offices? If Mexico can suggest any better way in which to show our 
friendship, serve the people of Mexico, and meet our international obli- 
gations, we are more than willing to consider the suggestion. 

Mr. Lind executed his delicate and difficult mission with singu- 
lar tact, firmness, and good judgment, and made clear to the 
authorities at the City of Mexico not only the purpose of his 
visit but also the spirit in which it had been undertaken. But 
the proposals he submitted were rejected in a note, the full text 
of which I take the liberty of laying before you. 

I am led to believe that they were rejected partly because the 
authorities at Mexico City had been grossly misinformed and 
misled upon two points. They did not realize the spirit of the 
American people in this matter, their earnest friendliness and 
yet sober determination that some just solution be found for 
the Mexican difficulties; and they did not believe that the pres- 
ent administration spoke, through Mr. Lind, for the people of 
the United States. The effect of this unfortunate misunder- 
standing on their part is to leave them singularly isolated and 
without friends who can effectually aid them. So long as the 
misunderstanding continues we can only await the time of their 
awakening to a realization of the actual facts. We can not 
thrust our good offices upon them. The situation must be given 
n little more time to work itself out in the new circumstances; 
and I believe that only a little while will be necessary. For the 
circumstances are new. The rejection of our friendship makes 
them new and will inevitably bring its own alterations in the 
whole aspect of affairs. The actual situation of the authorities 
at Mexico City will presently be revealed. 

Meanwhile, what is it our duty to do? Clearly everything 
that we do must be rooted in patience and done with calm and 
disinterested deliberation. Impatience on our part would be 
childish, and would be fraught with every risk of wrong and 
folly. We can afford to exercise the self-restraint of a really 
great nation which realizes its own strength and scorns to mis- 
use it. It was our duty to offer our active assistance. It is now 
our duty to show what true neutrality will do to enable the 
people of Mexico to set their affairs in order again and wait 
for a further opportunity to offer our friendly counsels. The 
door is not closed against the resumption, either upon the initia- 
tive of Mexico or upon our own, of the effort to bring order out 
of the confusion by friendly cooperative action, should fortunate 
oceasion offer. z. 

While we wait the contest of the rival forces will undoubtedly 
for a little while be sharper than ever, just because it will be 
plain that an end must be made of the existing situation, and 
that very promptly; and with the increasing activity of the 
contending factions will come, it is to be feared, increased dan- 
ger to the noncombatants in Mexico as well as to those actually 
in the field of battle. The position of outsiders is always par- 
ticularly trying and full of hazard where there is civil strife 
and a whole country is upset. We should earnestly urge all 
Americans to leave Mexico at once, and should assist them to 
get away in every way possible—not because we would mean 
to slacken in the least our efforts to safeguard their lives and 
their interests, but because it is imperative that they should 
take no unnecessary risks when it is physically possible for 
them to leave the country. We should let every one who 
assumes to exercise authority in any part of Mexico know in 
the most unequivocal way that we shall vigilantly watch the 
fortunes of those Americans who can not get away, and shall 
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hold those responsible for their sufferings and losses to a defi- 
nite reckoning. That can be and will be made plain beyond the 
possibility of a misunderstanding. 

For the rest, I deem it my duty to exercise the authority con- 
ferred upon me by the law of March 14, 1912, to see to it that 
neither side to the struggle now going on in Mexico receive 
any assistance from this side the border. I shall follow the 
best practice of nations in the matter of neutrality by for- 
bidding the exportation of arms or munitions of war of any 
kind from the United States to any part of the Republic of 
Mexico—a policy suggested by several interesting precedents 
and certainly dictated by many manifest considerations of 
practical expediency. We can not in the cireumstances be 
the partisans of either party to the contest that now distracts 
Mezo, or constitute ourselves the virtual umpire between 

em. 

I am happy to say that several of the great Governments of 
the world have given this Government their generous moral sup- 
port in urging upon the proyisional authorities at the City of 
Mexico the acceptance of our proffered good offices in the spirit 
in which they were made. We have not acted in this matter 
under the ordinary principles of international obligation. All 
the world expects us in such circumstances to act as Mexico's 
nearest friend and intimate adviser. This is our immemorial 
relation toward her. There is nowhere any serious question 
that we have the moral right in the case or that we are acting 
in the interest of a fair settlement and of good government, not 
for the promotion of some selfish interest of our own. If fur- 
ther motive were necessary than our own good will toward a 
sister Republic and our own Geep concern to see peace and order 
prevail in Central America, this consent of mankind to what we 
are attempting, this attitude of the great nations of the world 
toward what we may attempt in dealing with this distressed 
people at our doors, should make us feel the more solemnly 
bound to go to the utmost length of patience and forbearance in 
this painful and anxious business. The steady pressure of moral 
force will before many days break the barriers of pride and 
prejudice down, and we shall triumph as Mexico’s friends sooner 
than we could triumph as her enemies—and how much more 
handsomely, with how much higher and finer satisfactions of 
conscience and of honor! 

I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause on the floor and in the 
galleries. ] ? 

At 1 o'clock and 23 minutes p. m. the President and his Cabi- 
net retired from the Hall of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The joint convention is dissolved. 

Thereupon the Vice President and the Members of the Senate 
returned to their Chamber. 

The SPEAKER. The President's address will be printed, to- 
gether with the nccompanying documents, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. (H. Doc. No. 205.) 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the Eouse do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its order previously agreed to, 
adjourned to meet on Friday, August 29, 1913, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination 
and survey of Fairport Harbor, Ohio, with a view to enlarging 
and improving the outer harbor area (H. Doc. No. 206); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination 
of Rockhall Harbor, Md., with a view to extending navigation 
beyond its present head (H. Doe. No. 207); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors aud ordered to be printed with illus- 
tration. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination 
of canal from St. Jonns River, Fla., to Lake Beresford, with a 
view to making a cut-off from the river to Lake Beresford near 
Da Land River Landing (H. Doc. No. 208); to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illus- 
tration. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on prelimi- 
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nary examination and survey “ from deep water to Oyster, Va. 
(H. Doc. No. 209); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

5. A letter from the Gommissioner of Patents, transmitting 
the report of the business of the Patent Office for the year 
ended December 31, 1912 (S. Doc. No. 946); to cee: Committee 
on Patents and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. `a 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 941) granting a pension to Sarah E. Dillon; 
‘Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4998) granting a pension to Thomas M. Carew 
Birmingham; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7825) reappropriating and 
making available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation of $15,000 for improve- 
ments at Fort Bidwell School, in California, under the act of 
August 24, 1912; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 7826) to provide for the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 124) requesting the Secretary of War to submit to Con- 
gress a supplementary report on the project for the improye- 
ment of the mouth of the Columbia River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DYER: Resolution (H. Res. 236) to print an original 
article read in the general session of the Missouri State Medical 
‘Association, at the fifty-sixth annual meeting, held at St. Louis, 
May 13 to 15, 1913; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin me- 
morializing Congress to amend section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to the taxation by the sey- 
eral States of shares of stock in national banking associations; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin memorializ- 
ing Congress to adopt Senate joint resolution 131 and H. R. 
16808, introduced during the second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWDLE: A bill (H. R. 7827) granting an increase 
of pension to Theodore Elchlepp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7828) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Mary Huenemann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7829) granting a pension to Mary Craig; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7830) granting a pension to Emma Fox; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7831) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Shinkle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 7832) granting an increase of 
pension to Emily Waters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KTESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7833) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah Jane Burroughs; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under gause 1 ef Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

Ey the SPEAKER {by request): Petition of Local Union No. 
8, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
at Wheeling, W. Va., favoring a change in the present form of 
government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen ‘and Enginemen, at Peoria, Ill., favoring adoption of 
electric headlights and safety appliances on road engines; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. PETERS (by request) : Petition of Central Committee 
of the Socialist Party, of Boston, Mass., and the Boston Socialist 
Club with regard to Patrick Quinlan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 1514) for 
the relief of Bert Harris; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of the voters of Pike, Cal., favoring Senate 
Joint resolution No. 1, extending the right of suffrage to women; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, August 28, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Ariz, 
Bacon James Overman Smith, Ga. 
Borah Johnson Owen Smith, S. C. 
Brady Jones Page Smoot 
Brandegee Kenyon Penrose Sterling 
Bristow Kern Perkins tone 

‘yan La Follette Poindexter Sutherland 
Catron Lea Pomerene omas 
Chilton Lippitt Reed ‘Thompson 
Clapp 5 Robinson Townsend 
Colt McCumber Root Vardaman 
Crawford McLean Shafroth eeks 

Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 

Dillingham Martine, Sherman Works 
Fall Myers Shively 
Gallinger Norris 


Mr. McCUMBER. My colleague [Mr. Gronna] is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Curperson], is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] are detained from the Senate on 
account of illness. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make a similar announcement concern- 
ing the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding day. 


THE JOURNAL. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
MEMORIALS. 


Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of the directors and 
officers of the First National Bank of Swissvale, Pa., remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserye banks, for furnishing elastic 
currency, affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, 
and to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. ROOT presented a memorial of the De Laval Separator 
Co., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and of the Iowa Dairy Separator 
Co., of Waterloo, Iowa, remonstrating against the placing of 
centrifugal cream separators on the free list, which Was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3056) granting an increase of pension to Annie M. 
Johnson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3057) for the adjudication and determination of 
the claims arising under joint resolution of July 14. 1870, 
authorizing the Pestmaster General te continue in use in the 
postal service Marcus P. Norton's combined postmarking and 
stamp-canceling hand-stamp patents or otherwise; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to ask for a reprint as cor- 
rected of the amendment which I offered on yesterday provid- 
ing for the taxation of trusts, by striking out, on page 2, line 21, 
the words “a year.” The reprint is rendered necessary on ac- 
count of the typographical error. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and will be reprinted as corrected at the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. LEA submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 175), 
which was referred to the Committee on Industrial Expositions: 


Whereas the National Conservation Exposition is to be held at Knox- 
mes Tenn., from September 1, 1913, to October 31, 1913, inclusive ; 


an 

Whereas this exposition has for its purpose the emphasizing of the 
necessity for conservation of all natural resources of the country and 
_the study of the best methods of forwarding this movement; and 

Whereas the officers of the said National Conservation Exposition have 
requested the honor of the presence of’ Members of the Senate of the 
United States at some time during said exposition, to“ be designated 
by the Senate: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate be empowered to appoint 
a committee of seven Members which will accept this invitation on the 
part of the Senate and visit said exposition at some time to be agreed 
nee areas the members of said committee and the president of the 
exposition. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. LEA submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 176), 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be empowered and di- 
rected to cause to be made a subject index of the contents of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, in the nature of a digest reference of the speeches, 
debates, and subjects introduced into the RECORD, to be supplementary 
to the present form of index, to begin with the Sixty-second Congress 
and go back Congress by Congress to the beginning of the publication 
of the Recorp, to be printed for use as each Congress is completed. 
The index shall be by subjects, with the names of the Senators or Rep- 
resentatives who are the authors attached to each reference. 

That they shall also cause to be made and maintained a current sub- 
ject index to begin with the Sixty-third Congress and go forward, to be 
in addition to the present form of index. 

That the committee shall employ for constructing such subject index 
a capable man with expert knowledge of public affairs and intelligent 
conception of the subject matter of legislation and discussion in Con- 
gress. who shall, when so selected, become an official employee of the 
Senate and go upon its rolls and be paid $3,600 per year for his services. 

That the subject indexer be furnished a suitable room or rooms, in 
the Capitol or elsewhere, furnished or equipped for his work and cared 
for, and he shail be entitled to a credit of $200 per year in the sta- 
tionery room of the Senate for office stationery and supplies. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. I send to the Secretary’s Gesk and ask to 


have read a publication which recently appeared in a news- 
paper published in tke city of Seattle, in the State of Wash- 


ington. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


POINDEXTER CLAN CLUTTERS PUBLIC OFrICE PAY ROLL—ALLEGED FRIEND 
OF THE PEOPLE GRABS ALL PATRONAGE FOR RELATIVES—TAKES CARE OF 
VIRGINIA—FAMILY ALSO GETS FAT PRICE FROM GOVERNMENT FOR ESTATE 
IN SOUTH— WASHINGTON SENATOR SOON AFTER BUYS IMPOSING HOME 
IN CAPITAL—GETTING VERY GOOD FOR THE POINDEXTERS. 

The Progressive Senator from Washington. MILES ’OINDEXTER, A Sup- 
porter of conservation, unloads Virginia mountain land owned by his 
family on the Forest Service for $30,000. 

He buys an imposing home in Washington following this sale. 

VorNDExTeR has no appointments for party supporters in his own 
State, but has put three brothers, one son, six cousins, and the wife 
of a seventh cousin on the Federal pay roil since he entered Congress. 

These relatives are: 

Ernest Poindexter. 

William Poindexter. 

Fielding L. Poindexter. 

Gale Poindexter. 

Eugene Poindexter. 

Carlton D. Poindexter. 

Robert H. Poindexter. 

Maj. Jefferson D. Poindexter. 

Mrs. Anna L. Poindexter. 

Poindexter. 

Samuel J. Graham. 

The unnamed Poindexter is on the navy-yard y roll at Washing- 
ton. D. C., and the son, Gale Poindexter, is a midshipman at Annapolis. 

The first three named are brothers of the Progressive Senator, the 
fourth is his son, and the seven last are cousins. 


Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, this is the first time in 
more than four years’ service in Congress that I have risen to a 
question of personal privilege. In general, it is not a good prac- 
tice to speak of one’s private and personal affairs in public, for 
two reasons, First, it is an imposition on the public which has to 
listen, and, second, it is an embarrassment to the individual whose 
private affairs are exposed to the public gaze. I would not have 
done so in this case, but for the fact that this libelous publication 
has been printed and reprinted throughout the Nation, and on ac- 
count of its specific and circumstantial statements seems to receive 


more credence than such publications: usually meet with. Fur- 
thermore, it involves a number of other people besides myself, 
who are outraged by the false statements made cencerning them 
and who are entitled to have the matter corrected. There is 
also another reason, the more important one, perhaps, namely, 
that the honor of this great tribunal is itself concerned in the 
conduct of every Member of it. If tne matter has been called 
to your attention you are entitled to know all the facts concern- 
ing it. I haye too great a respect for ihe Senate of the United 
States even to pretend that I am indifferent to an attack upon 
the integrity or even the propriety of my conduct here. 

I have not asked that the entire article be read, as it is some- 
what lengthy, but what has been read covers the essential 
points. The publication states that I have secured Government 
positions for 11 relatives, whose names are given, as follows: 
Ernest Poindexter, William Poindexter, Fielding L. Poindexter, 
Gale Poindexter, Eugene Poindexter, Carlton D. Poindexter, 
Robert H. Poindexter, Maj. Jefferson D. Poindexter, Mrs. Anna 
L. Poindexter, Poindexter, Samuel J. Graham. 

The truth is that I do not know Eugene Poindexter, Robert II. 
Poindexter, Maj. Jefferson D. Poindexter, Mrs. Anna L. Poin- 
dexter, or Poindexter. I have never had any 
correspondence with them or with anyone on their behalf, and 
never heard of them until my attention was called to the pub- 
lication referred to. I do not know whether they are holding 
Government positions or not. If they are holding such positions 
I had nothing whatever, directly or indirectly, to do with the 
same, 

Of the others named—Ernest Poindexter, Fielding L. Poin- 
dexter, and Samuel J. Graham—Ernest Poindexter does not 
hold any Government position, and, as far as I am aware, never 
has held any, except that in 1900 he assisted in taking the Fed- 
eral census at Walla Walla, Wash., which employment lasted 
for a few weeks. 

Fielding L. Poindexter is a first lieutenant, retired, in the 
United States Army. He was appointed second lieutenant after 
serving as a private in the Oregon Volunteers in the war in 
the Philippine Islands. He was highly commended for volun- 
tarily exposing himself under fire in a special duty. After re- 
turning to this country and many years before I was a Member 
of Congress, and on account of the strong recommendations of 
his superior officers, he was commissioned a gecond lieutenant, 
and was later promoted first lieutenant and retized. Since then 
he has at various times been employed in active service as mili- 
tary instructor in certain schools and-as recruiting officer at 
different points, and acted in both of these capacities long be- 
fore I became a Member of Congress. 

Samuel J. Graham is a distant cousin of mine, but does not 
owe his appointment to me in any sense whatever. His home is 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was the leader of the Wilsor forces in 
the primary campaign in western Pennsylvania, and later was 
one of the Wilson managers on the floor of the Baltimore con- 
vention. He is a gentleman of excellent character and a lawyer 
of ability. He owes his position to his own standing and to the 
support of influential Members of Congress from Pennsylvania 
and many other States, 

Carlton D. Poindexter I have had some correspondence with, 
and received a call from him on one occasion in this city. He 
lives in West Virginia, and is not a relative of mine unless it be 
that some centuries back we may: have had a common ancestor. 
He had a clerkship under the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
which, I believe, was in the classified service and was given to 
him under the rules of that service after an examination. My 
impression is that he gave up the position some years ago, 
although I am not sure as to that. 

Gale Poindexter is my son. I notice the charge is made that 
when appointed to Annapolis he was accredited to the State of 
Washington. In view of the fact that he was born in the State 
of Washington and has lived there all his life, he being now 20 
years of age, I know of no reason why he should not be ac- 
credited to that State. His mother was born and has lived all 
of her life in the State of Washington; his grandfather, Thomas 
Page, lived in Walla Walla and did his full share as a leader in 
peace and war to hold and develop that great valley; his great- 
grandfather, Joseph Gale, was a member of the first executive 
committee which governed the Oregon colony. Joseph Gale 
built the first ship that was constructed on the Pacific coast 
and navigated it from the Columbia River to San Francisco, 
where he exchanged it for cattle, which he brought back to the 
Willamette Valley. He was one of the great free spirits whose 
genius and ccurage put the Oregon colony on a substantial foot- 
ing and laid the foundations for four Commonwealths of the 
Union. He was one of the noted“ mountain mea” who, always 
pressing forward, carried civilization inland from the Willa- 
mette Valley. Nevertheless the publication referred to irti- 
mates that his great-grandson, Gale, is an u'ien tc that laud. 
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I think the editor of the publication has been in the State two 
years aud, of course, may have some superior claims upon the 


State. This vicious libeler has lived two years in the State of 
Washington and thinks he has now been there long enough to 
be the arbiter as to Wo should and who should not be accred- 
ited to iae State. A short time ago this editor conducted a 
Democratie paper in this city, whence he went direct to conduct 
a standpat Republican paper in Seattle. He was a complete 
failure, for a reason indicated by his name—Bone—more Bene 
than otherwise, ‘oo much Bone. A failure else iere, he will be 
a failure in Seattle. We have come upon degenerate times and 
customs in some respects, but we have not yet become so wholly 
corrupt that a man without regard for truth or justice can 
make a permanent success in the newspaper business. 

It seems to be claimed that my son should not have been 
appointed to Annapolis at all. I was not aware that young men 
in this country were barred absolutely the opportunity of 
service in the Army or Nayy because their fathers were in 
Congress. Perhaps, however, that is the case according to the 
very high standards of the newspaper referred to. My under- 
standing has always been in regard to this and other similar 
matters, that the proper rule is that all should be treated alike; 
that there should be no favor or discrimination one way or 
the other. I think myself that discrimination one way would 
be as bad as the other way. 

I did not appoint my son to Annapolis. He was appointed 
by Representative WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, however, at my 
and my son’s suggestion and request. I suppose, however, that 
Representative LA FoLLETTE would not have appointed him 
except that in his judgment the appointment was proper and 
fair. At any rate, it was passed upon and acted upon not by 
myself but by Representative La FOLLETTE, and it was for the 
very reason that I desired it to be so that I did not make the 
appointment myself. It is also true that at the same time, at 
Representative LA FoLLETTE’S request, I appointed Earl Cham- 
bers, of Spokane, to the West Point Military Academy. In 
this I also acted upon my own judgment as to the propriety 
of the appointment. In fact, as the record will show, I had 
previously appointed Earl Chambers to Annapolis, and he had 
failed in the entrance examinations, and could not be appointed 
to Annapolis by Representative La FOLLETTE, because he had 
passed the age limit for admission to that academy. I was so 
impressed, however, with his perseverance and excellent char- 
acter and disposition that I was glad, not only on Represent- 
ative La FoLLETTE's request but on my own account, to give 
him the appointment to West Point. 

I believe the only other person mentioned in the list of 11 
“ nepotes” by the paper referred to is my brother, William 
Poindexter, and out of the 11 persons named this is the only 
one in regard to whom the allegation is true. I did appoint him 
to a position in the folding room of the Senate, and he filled the 
position for some time and did the work required, although 
recently he has been compelled by ill health to be absent, and is 
now in a hospital. 

The malice of the paper referred to is indicated by its repeti- 
tion of the false statement after it had been informed of its 
utter falsity. In fact, the original publication shows on its 
face that the editor knew it to be false at the time it was pub- 
lished. For instance, it lists Maj. Jefferson D. Poindexter as 
one of the horde of relatives for whom it alleges I have ob- 
tained appointments, yet in the same article is the admission that 
the said Maj. Jefferson D. Poindexter—whom I do not know— 
“entered the Government service without aid from the Pro- 
gressive Senator.” 

If there is any Senator in this body who can say that I have 
ever requested his support for a relative of mine for office, I 
would ask him to state it now or hereafter, so that it may be 
printed in the Recorp, where Mr. Bone can read it. I do not 
recall any such request. 

In the same article there is an insinuation that I had some 
corrupt connection with the sale to the Government of lands 
in Virginia in which I was interested. This is as utterly false 
as the statements referred to above. Of course, with the vin- 
dictiveness of this paper, if there is any record or proof to 
support their allegation that I “ unloaded Virginia mountain land 
on the Forest Service,” they will produce it. They have not 
produced it, because no such fact exists. The sale referred to 
was of a portion of the estate of my grandfather, Judge Francis 
T. Anderson, in Rockbridge’ County, Va. It was negotiated 
with the Forest Service by the executor of the estate, my uncle, 
Hon. William A. Anderson, of Lexington, Va. I did not sug- 
gest it to him, and had absolutely no connection with the matter 
from beginning to end. I had originally a slight interest in 
57 ones sold; but long before the sale had assigned that 
nteres' 


In the search of this editor for misconduct I am charged also 
with the crime of buying a house. It is true that I have 
bought a small house at a modest price. Not a dollar of the 
money from the sale of the Anderson land in Virginia was 
invested in this house, for the very good reason, as stated 
above, that my interest in it was long before assigned to per- 
sons in the State of Washington, the details of which can easily 
be produced, if necessary. 

I will state, in addition, that I have never spoken or written 
a word to any Government official in regard to that sale. I only 
had a very slight interest in it—I think a forty-second interest. 

If this editor had broadened the scope of his investigation, he 
would have found that in my disreputable career this is not the 
only offense of this kind I have committed, but that at other 
times and places, in the last quarter of a century, in different 
States, both before and since I became a Member of Congress, I 
have been guilty of buying houses and paying on those in the 
State of Washington my share of the exorbitant taxes which the 
political ring, of which this newspaper is the principal exponent, 
has imposed upon the people of my State. 

The article which the Clerk has read is a criminal libel. Its 
malice is demonstrated by its repetition in the same paper, and 
by enlargements upon it in the most offensive form of which 
petty vindictiveness is capable. It is of the same class of 
weapons in common use by the criminal interests by which this 
interest-serving paper is controlled and in which it is a common 
partner. It is in the same class as murder by the robber syndi- 
cate of Alaska, kidnaping and assassination with dynamite and 
pistol by the franchise grabbers of San Francisco, and the 
bribery of judges and packing of juries in the State of Wash- 
ington by the same railroad company which supplied the money 
for the purehase of this paper from its former owners. This 
ring and the interests they represent seem to want to make this 
a war of extermination. I often wonder if they imagine that in 
such a war they will be the ones who will survive. There can 
be only one kind of liberty in this country, and that is liberty 
subject to and regulated by law. It is singular that the pro- 
prietors of these property interests can not see that when they 
leave that safe highway there is no other way by which they 
may be saved. When they pack juries and corrupt elections, 
as they have done so often, they are striking at the foundations 
of their own castle. When they institute a war of fraud and 
slander and take up the torch and stiletto of the Mafia and 
Camorra they can not complain when he evil day comes. 

It is said that incendiary speeches, denouncing the flag and 
the law, were made recently i^ Seattle by orators of the so- 
called I. W. W.’s. Forthwith, in order to cure the I. W. W.'s of 
incendiarism and teach them to respect the law and honor the 
flag, a mob broke into the I. W. W.'s rooms and made a bon- 
fire of their property. The mob was led by United States sailors 
and incited by the same type of paper of whict. I am speaking. 
It was a fine example of obedience to law and respect for the 
flag. Of course it will have the same beneficent effect that all 
such object lessons have. However, if I were leading or inciting 
the game of torches I should want to be sure that I lived myself 
in an asbestos house. “They who live by the sword shall die 
by the sword.” 

It is our good fortune, however, to have our habitation in a 
land where public opinion is sovereign and just. We are mem- 
bers of a people who have decreed in their hearts that the law 
shall be supreme; that there skall be no discrimination as to 
persons, whether the disturber of the peace be a thieving cor- 
poration, an I. W. W. wind jammer, an incendiary mob, or a 
libelous newspaper. The ignorant and poverty-stricken alien 
who talks lawlessness should be punished, but for every year of 
his incarceration the bandits of big business and their literary 
prostitutes, like this man Bone, who act lawlessness, should 
serve 10 years in prison. A hired criminal libeer is in the 
S me class as a hired murderer. Nothing would do this country 
more good to-day than that they and those who hire them should 
have a chance to learn what che flag really represents as it 
waves over a penitentiary in which they are confined at hard 
labor. Their present course illustrates that perfectly familiar 
but yet quaintly curious wise saying, “ Whom the Gods would 
destroy they first make mad.” 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 
Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask that the pending ques- 
tion may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin, which is 
the pending question. 

The Secrerary. The amendment is to strike out all after the 
word “exceeds” in line 19, page 165, all of lines 20 and 21, 
page 165, down to and including “ $100,000,” in line 3, page 166, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “$10,000 and does not 
exceed $20,000, and 14 per cent per annum upon the amount by 
which the total net income exceeds $20,000 and does not exceed 
$30,000, and 2 per cent per annum upon the amount by which 
the tetal net income exceeds $30,000 and does not exceed $40,000, 
and 21 per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $40,000 and does not exceed $50,000, and 8 
per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net 
income exceeds $50,000 and does not exceed $60,000, and 4 per 
cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net income 
exceeds $60,000 but does not exceed $70,000, and 5 per cent per 
annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$70,000 but does not exceed $80,000, and 6 per cent per annum 
upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds $80,000 
but does not exceed $90,000, and 7 per cent per annum upon the 
amount by which the total net income exceeds $90,000 but does 
not exceed $100,000, and 10 per cent per annum upon the amount 
by which the total net income exceeds $100,000.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 
President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary ealled the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: . 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Shively 
Bacon Hollis liver Simm 
Borah Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Bradley James Smith, Ga. 
ain TY donan —— ——— 

ran enyon rkins 
Bristew Kern Poindexter Suchertond 
Bryan La Follette Pomerene Thomas 
Ca Len R Thompson 
Chilton Lippitt Reed ‘Townsend 
Clapp Lodge Vardaman 
Coit McCumber Root Walsh 
Crawford McLean Saulsbury Weeks 
Cummins Martin, Va. Shafroth Williams. 
Dillingham Myers Sheppard 
Fall Nelson herman 


Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON], is unavoidably 
absent on important business. I ask that this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fotrerre], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ASHURST (when his name was called). Mr. President, 
I have been assured by leading members of the Finance Com- 
mittee that the necessary alteration will “e made in the present 
condition of the bill, so that incomes over $100,000 a year will 
be taxed properly. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not know that I under- 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH, The roll call is proceeding, as I under- 
stand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call is proceeding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Arizona was in order, 


am. 

Mr. PENROSE and other Senators. Regular order! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I simply desire to say that nobody had a 
right to give such assurance. $ 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Smits] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr, DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Surry]. As he ts absent this morning, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. Gronna’s name was called). 
My colleague is necessarily absent. He has a pair with the 
junior Senator from Minois [Mr. Lewrs]. I will allow this 
announcement to stand for all votes during the day. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


x 


eral pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
As he is absent, I will withhold my vote, 


LANDS]. 


Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
As he is absent, and not knowing how he would vote if present, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirs), which I trans- 
fer to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and will 
vote. I wish to be permitted to say that I am voting under 
the impression and belief, which is very firm with me, that this 
matter will be further considered and will come up again, 
Under those circumstances I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Smr of Michigan 
was called). The senior Senator from Michigan is absent from 
the Senate on important business. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I desire to have this 
announcement stand for the day. z 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I under- 
stand the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] is not 
present, I have a pair with that Senator and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). With the 
assurance that I have received 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, debate is not in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

Mr. THOMPSON. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when the name of Mr. Works was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Works] is temporarily absent on official busi- 
ness. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am requested to announce that both 
Senators from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. LANE] are 
absent on official business. : 

Mr. STONE. I transfer the general pair I have with the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to the senior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencocx] and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I am requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has been called from 
the Chamber on account of public business. If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'GORMAN] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BuRLEIGH] and will allow my vote to stand. 

I have been requested to announce pairs between the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Curserson], the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], and the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN]. A 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Borah Cummins Page Townsend 
Brady 3 Perkins Vardaman 
8 La Follette Poindexter 
app Nelson Sberman 
Crawford Norris Sterling 
NAYS—43. 
Ashurst Hughes Owen Simmons 
Bacon James Penrese Smith, Ariz 
Brandegee Johnson Pomerene Smith, Ga 
ri ene Kern Ransdell 
Catron Lea Reed Stone 
Chilton Lippitt Robinson Thomas 
Colt ——— Root Thompson 
Fall MeLean Saulsbury Walsh 
Fletcher Martin, Va Shafroth Weeks 
Gallinger yers Sheppa Williams 
Hollis Overmun Shively 
NOT VOTING—35. 

Bankhead du Pont MeCumber Smith, 8. C. 
Bradle: Got Martine, N. J. Stephenson 
Burleigh Newlands Sutherland 
Burton Gronna O'Gorman Swanson 

er] Oliver Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Jackson Pittman Tillman 

ke, Jones Shields Warren 

Culberson ne Smith. Md. Works 
Dillingham Lewis Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. La FoLLETTE’'s amendment was rejected. 


1913. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secretary. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
once the following amendment: 
eee 165, oe line 6, before the figure “ w, insert z of,” and in 
line 1 re “1,” insert “ of”: Jn wes 9 strike out 
2 and 1 in niles ‘thereof “$ 0,000 ; in line 20 strike out 
« 59 and insert in lieu thereof “ $30,000," and strike out the 
ngare and insert in lieu thereof the figu 
ge 166, in line 1, strike out “ 250.900 „ and Insert in lieu 
927009 $20,000,” strike out “ $100,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
00," and strike out the figure “3” and insert in lieu — 
“ 11 0; 2 


lieu thereof “ $30,000 
annum upon the amount Eek ee 2 total net income — cent per 
and does not exceed $ per cent 80 f upon the 


amount 408. which the etal — 5 Wes 000 and not 
exceed 860,000, and 3 per gil er annum upon tne’ — A y which 
the total net income exceeds „000 and does not exceed „ and 


r annum 
$50,000 and 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, on yesterday I offered an 
amendment proyiding for a graduated scale, adding 1 per cent 
additional tax for each additional $10,000 of income, making the 
total tax 10 per cent on an income of $100,000. Objection was 
made to that by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
in charge of this part of the bill, upon the ground that it would 
provide too much revenue, thereby giving us more money than 
is needed. To meet that objection, I have prepared an amend- 
ment which starts with one-half of 1 per cent on less than 
$10,000, and then adds, as an additional rate, one-half of 1 per 
cent for each additional $10,000 of income until $100,000 is 
reached, when the tax becomes 5 per cent, and all over $100,000 
is taxed at 5 per cent. 

This would bring in approximately the same revenue as the 
provision in the bill. It is not as much money as I think we 
ought to raise from incomes. The tax is not as high as I think 
it ought to be, but it is higher on the large incomes than the 
present bill provides. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
the aggregate amount collected under the provisions of this 
amendment would be approximately the same as that collected 
under the bill itself? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The only difference being that there is a 
larger percentage assessed on the large incomes? 

Mr. BRISTOW. And a smaller percentage on the small 
incomes. 

Mr. LODGE. It is better proportioned. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; it is better proportioned. 

To illustrate: On an income of $10,000 the tax under this 
amendment will be $35, while under the bill it will be $70; on 
an income of $20,000, under my amendment it will be $135, 
while under the bill it will be $170; on $30,000, under my 
amendment it will be $285 and under the bill $370; on $40,000, 
under my amendment it will be $485 and under the bill $570; 
on $50,000, under my amendment it will be $735 and under the 
bill $770; on $60,000, under my amendment it will be $1,035 and 
under the bill $1,070; on $70,000. under my amendment it will 
be $1,885 and under the bill $1,370; on $80,000, under my amend- 
ment it will be $1,785 and under the bill $1,670; on $90,000, 
under my amendment it will be $2,235, while under the bill it 
will be $1,970; on $100,000, under my amendment it will be 
$2,735, while under the bill it will be $2,270. Under my amend- 
ment it will be 5 per cent on all incomes over $100,000. while 
under the bill it will be 4 per cent on all incomes over $100,000. 
As nearly as can be estimated, I think that the gross collection 
under this amendment will be about the same as under the bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the attention of the Senator 
from Kansas to the fact, which he very well understands, that 
the number of incomes of $10,000 and less will be very much 
greater than those above that amount. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor whether he has taken that into consideration in making 
his estimate? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will permit, it seemed 
to me, as I listened to the figures the Senator gave, that the 
amount of the assessment under his proposed amendment is not 
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as much as the amount proposed by the pending bill until we 
reach the income of something over $40,000 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; $60,000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Sixty thousand dollars, which would 
cause me to think that probably his amendment would not pro- 
aue as much revenue as the proposed amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, it is impossible to tell, but the 
committee estimates that the large collection under the com- 
mittee bill will be on the incomes ranging from $50,000 up. 
Under the estimate of the committee the incomes from $100,000 
to $250,000 will bring $11,650,000, and the largest collection that 
will be made will be on incomes of more than $100,000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was going to make one other sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There will be just as much money collected 
under this amendment as under the law as proposed if any 
reliance whatever can be made upon the committee estimate 
as to the size of the income which will pay the greater amount 
of the tax. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand this amendment, if it 
will raise as much revenue as that proposed by the committee 
I intend to support it, because I think it is a very much better 
arrangement than that proposed by the committee. As I said 
yesterday in speaking about the former amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Kansas, I think the proposition of the 
committee is altogether unscientific; the gap between $50,000 
and $100,000 is too large a gap to make in arranging the gradu- 
ated scale. 

I was going to suggest to the Senator from Kansas whether 
it would not be better if he would begin his assessment at half 
of 1 per cent on incomes between $1,500 and $5,000, 1 per cent 
between $5,000 and $10,000, and then on up. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not want to inject that element of dis- 
cussion into this amendment. It is a separate proposition as 
to whether we are assessing a tax on low enough incomes. 
That is a different proposition from the graduation of the tax 
that is assessed, and there is a wide difference of opinion among 
those who favor an income tax as to the amount of exemptions. 
I did not want to involve that question in this amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then I make this suggestion to the 
Senator, in order that it may be certain that there will be as 
much revenue raised by this proposed amendment as under the 
bill: Would the Senator object to making the initial figure 1 
per cent instead of half of 1 per cent, and then going up by 
steps of half a cent each time until we reach the $100,000 
income, which would be taxed at the rate of 54} per cent? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I could not favor that because that taxes 
the man with less than $10,000 at a higher rate than the man 
with more than $10,000. I do not think that we ought to put a 
larger percent of tax on the man with the lower income. 
doer SUTHERLAND. It puts a higher tax all the way up the 

e. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But I have all that worked out. If I do that 
I will meet with the same objection that I met with yesterday 
in the first amendment, because that will raise a good deal 
more money than the present bill will raise. If you take that, 
then the assessment on $100,000 would be $32,020, which would 
be all right, and it would be $70 on the $10,000 man, and it 
would raise a good deal more money than the bill as it is 
presented to us. 

To satisfy Senators that this amendment will raise as much 
revenue as the bill as proposed I want to call attention to the 
estimate given in the report. It is estimated that on incomes 
above $50,000 there will be $45,000,000 collected out of the 
$70.000,000. The estimate of the committee is that there will 
be $25,000,000 collected on incomes less than $50,000 under the 
committee rates and $45,000,000 will be collected on incomes 
above $50,000. On every income of less than 850.000 I have 
reduced the rate. On most of the incomes above $50,000 I have 
increased the rate. The committee estimate here that $35,- 
000,000, or half of the revenue from this income tax, will be 
collected from parties whose income is more than $100,000 per 
annum. If half of it is collected on incomes of more than 
$100,000 per annum on all those incomes, I add one additional 
per cent, making it 5 per cent instead of 4 per cent. 

Mr. BRISTOW subsequently said: I ask permission to have 
incorporated in my remarks a table showing the amount that 
would be paid on each one of the divisions suggested in the 
amendment I offered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrn of Georgia in the 
chair). Is there any objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
will be so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Tax on incomes to $100,000. 


Up to $10,000 8 F AE ERRAN N ER $35. $70 
From $10,000 to $20,000 at penon cent 135 170 
From $20,000 to $30,000 at 4+- cent= If per cents <<: -17: 285 370 
From $30,000 to $40,000 at per cent=2 per cent. 485 570 
From $40,000 to $50,000 at 4+-2 per cont= 2) per cent 735 770 
From 850, 000 to $60,000 at 5. 21 per cent per cent. 1,085 1,070 
From $60,000 to $70,000 at 4+3 cent 3j per cent. 1,385 1,370 
From $70,000 to $80,000 at Si pet — per cent... 1,785 1,670 
Fe er pen. Eo 31000 a 4 cent 4} eent 2,25 1,970 
From $90,000 to „000 at 34-45 per 2, 735 2,270. 
1 Proposed amendment, 2 Committoo bill. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? A 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 


must remember that in computing an income for the purpose 
of a normal tax there should be allowed as deductions, accord- 
ing to the amendment of the committee— 


ness, not ineludin 
interest id within 
third, all national, S 
thin the year, not including y 
fourth, losses actually sustained during the 
arising from fires, storms, or shipwreck, not 
insurance or otherwise; , debts. due to the taxpn 
tained to be worthless and charged off within the year; sixth, a 
able allowance for the exhaustion, wear, and tear Of property arising out 
of its use or employment in the business, not to . in the case of 
mines, 5 per cent of the gross value at the mine of the output for the 
year for which the computation is made. 
Mr. President, when you get a net income of $20,000 with 


those exemptions and exceptions you have a vast estate behind 


you. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will say in regard to what has just been 
mentioned by the Senator from Idaho I suppose we must as- 
sume that these deductions will finally receive the approval of 
a majority of the Senate. But I desire to say now that in so 
far as I am concerned I shall insist that some of them ought 
not to be made, and when we reach that part of the bill I 
intend to offer amendments which will change the bill in that 
respect. There are seme of these deductions which obviously 
ought not to be made in ascertaining net incomes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the deductions will likely have 
the same place in the bill after we get through as what we 
find at present in the bill with reference to the rates. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am afraid that is true, but I did not want 
it to be assumed so far as E am concerned that I believe the 
committee reached the right eonclusion with regard to these 
deductions. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, referring to the statement 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], I agree with him. I 
do not think this tax is high enough. We tried yesterday to get 
an amendment that levied a higher tax than this. The amend- 
ment I effered yesterday imposed a tax of $270 on a man 
with an income of $26,000—I think a reasonable tax, certainly 
not excessive—and the amendment went up by steps until a 
man who has an income of more than $100,000 was. assessed 
a little over $5,000 a year. I think that amendment should 
have been adopted, but it was defeated by the Senate by a very 
large majority. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Forterre] offered an 
amendment here this morning that has been voted upon and 
which has been defeated. That rate was slightly Tess on the 
smaller incomes than that which I offered yesterday, and it 
has been defented. 


The argument made yesterday, and the only argument prac- 
tically against my amendment, was that it would raise too 
much money. T do not think it would, but I meet that argu- 
ment by offering an amendment which graduates it and makes 
the amount on an income of more than $100,000 pay a larger 
per cent ef the tax in proportion than the bill at present pro- 
vides: on these incomes: Where we collect, according to this 
estimate, approximately half on incomes of over $100,000 this 
amendment of mine would levy a tax of 5 per cent, 1 per cent 
more than the committee proposes. On the smaller incomes it 
levies a less tax. It graduates it, I think, in a better way. A 
man whose income is a million dollars will pay a good deal more 
tax under this amendment than under the provision of the 
Senate committee, and I think he ought to pay more. It does 
not jump from $50,000 to $100,000, but it goes up $10.000 at a 
step and adds one-half per cent for each step until we reach 
$100,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I voted against the amend- 
ment that the Senator from Kansas offered, as well as against 
the amendment the Senator from Wisconsin offered, for reasons 
entirely satisfactory to myself. It seems to me that the amend- 
ment now offered by the Senator from Kansas is a very wise 
one, provided he is satisfied it will raise as much revenue as 
the provision in the bill. 

If I had my way about it, I would increase the rate for the 
lower salaries to three-fourths of 1 per cent in place of one- 
half of 1 per cent, making it quite certain that we would get 
more money from the large class of taxpayers who will pay on 
smaller amounts. But, however that may be; E am so impressed 
with the idea myself that the enormously rich men can well 
afford to pay a larger amount than is provided in the bill under 
consideration I have brought myself to the view that I can 
properly and safely vote for the amendment the Senator has 


proposed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Replying to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I will say that the estimate of the committee is that on 
the small incomes of less than $10,000 the collections will be 
only about $6,000,000. Under the 1 per cent on incomes less 
than $10,000 the committee estimates that at that rate the 
revenue will aggregate only about $6,000,000—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had not looked at the report, and E am 
quite surprised to note that that is the estimate, because I had 

sed it was very much larger. 

Mr. BRISTOW. While the committee estimates that on the 
incomes from 850.000 to $100,000 there will be collected $11,- 
560,000, and between $100,000 and $250,000 they estimate 311. 
650,000. So on the incomes from which we are to receive the 
large returns this amendment of mine increases the rate. I 
think it will really collect more money than the proposed law 
if any reliability whatever can be placed on these estimates. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it has seemed to me in regard 
to the provisions in the bill, whether the House or Senate com- 
mittee provision, the proportion is bad. If we are to have a 
graduated income tax it ought to be the first condition that it 
shall be properly proportioned. It seems to me, not only in the 
amendment but in the proposition of the House, it is ill propor- 
tioned, owing to the great gaps that are made and that it falls 
unduly hard upon the smaller or the more moderate incomes. 
I am speaking only of incomes subject to taxation. It seems 
to me also, as well as I can judge, that the amendment now 
offered by the Senator from Kansas will unquestionably raise 
more money than the one offered by the committee. 

Mr, BRISTOW. I think it will. 

Mr. LODGE. If we are to have a graduated income tax, this 
is much better proportioned and much better @#rranged than the 
others, and I propose to vote for it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, my belief is that whatever 
amendment we propose should te offered on the supposition 
that it ought to be enacted into law. I have not knowingly 
voted for anything that I did not believe would make the meas- 
ure better. ` 

I realize, of course, that amendments offered by the minority, 
whatever their merits, will be defeated. 

Yesterday I opposed what seemed to me to be an effort to in- 
crease the revenues above what it was clearly understood would 
be required for meeting the expenses of the Government. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] offered an amend- 
ment to-day which proposed to reduce the revenues to a ecn- 
siderable extent, as I understand the figures, below those which 
would have been raised by the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] yesterday, and I could vote 
for it. The present proposition reduces it still more, and brings 
the amount of the revenue to be derived practically to the same 
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relative amount as that proposed to be raised by the bill. 
Therefore I shall yote for it. 

The thing that I would do if I had the authority just now is 
this: I would take the duties off from certain noncompetitive 
articles that are shipped into the United States, because I know 
that in every such instance the tax levied is paid by the con- 
sumer without producing any good or benefit to anybody in the 
United States. I would take off those duties and o reduce the 
revenues provided in the bill, and I would make up the deficit 
this would create in the estimate made by the committee by in- 
creasing the taxes which are to be imposed upon incomes. 

I have no objection to increasing the rates provided they are 
equitably distributed. As I said yesterday, I should like to 
begin lower with a very small rate and increase it as the in- 
comes increase. This plan of increasing the reyenues from in- 
comes while reducing i: like amount the duties on noncompeting 
articles would maintain the equilibrium of the bill and at the 
same time present a proposition for which all who are in favor 
of proper income rates could vote without any question as to 
whether they are doing right or wrong. With me, income taxes 
are imposed for no other purpose than that of raisi.g money to 
meet the expenses of government economically administered. 

I have had some talk with Senators this morning, and, as I 
understand, before this bill is disposed of a proposition will be 
presented to the Senate whereby we as Republicans can vote to 
remove what we regard as the unnecessary rates of duty and 
at the same time supply the amount of revenue thereby done 
away with by increasing the taxes on incomes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not understand the state- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan as to what proposition it 
was that was going to be submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. A proposition to remove certain duties 
now imposed on noncompeting articles to be shipped into the 
United States and increasing the tax on incomes, so as to pro- 
duce enough revenue from that source to offset the revenue 
that would be destroyed by taking off such duties from non- 
competing articles. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that we are to have a voice 
in taking those duties off and a voice in fixing the rates or 
graduating rates on incomes? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There is no reason why it should not be 
done. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no reason why it should not be done, 
except the question of votes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. But we will have as many votes for such 
a proposition as we will have for the amendment now pending. 
We will have more votes for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as nearly as I can figure, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
this morning will bring more revenue than the pending bill pro- 
vides, I think also that the amount that has been estimated 
by the committee on incomes under $20,000 will be greater than 
the estimate shows. The estimate of the committee is based 
upon the amount collected during war times, when the last in- 
come tax was in force in this country, and the committee has 
taken the volume of business of that day and compared it with 
the volume of business to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That income tax was not repealed for 
some time after the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I repeat, the committee has taken the volume 
of business at the time the income tax was collected and com- 
pared it with the volume of business of to-day, and compared 
the amount that was collected at the time that we formerly 
had an income tax with the amount that we shall collect under 
this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, can the Senator from Utah 
state or can the Senator from Mississippi state the exact date 
when that tax was repealed? I know it was some time after 
the war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am just trying to refresh my memory. 
It was quite a while after the war; I think about 1871. 

Mr. GALLINGER. About 1871. 

Mr. SMOOT. About 1870 or 1871, as I remember. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought it was about 1871. So the stand- 
ard taken was not altogether a war standard. It was after 
the war as well as during the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but the income tax was collected 
until the time when the law imposing it was repealed. The 
estimate was made from the time that the income tax was first 
imposed until the time it was repealed. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the amount of income in this 
country to-day is in greater proportion to the business that is 
done to-day than the amount of the income during the sixties 
was to the amount of business that was done at that time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That tax was levied in 1862 and went into 
operation in 1863, I think, 


Mr. SMOOT. So, Mr. President, there is no question in my 
mind but what the amount will be collected that is estimated 
in the handbook furnished us by the committee. It is my opin- 
ion that it will be a great deal more than that amount. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Brisrow] a question, to make the matter 
clear before voting. I understand under the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas incomes from $20,000 to 
$50,000 will bear a less tax than under the pending bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. What about those above that amount? 

Mr BRISTOW. Above $60,000 they will bear a heayler tax. 

Mr. KENYON. From $40,000 to $60,000 is the rate practi- 
cally the same as in the pending bill? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is slightly less. 

Mr. KENYON. Is it substantially less for incomes from 
$20,000 to $40,000? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Under the amendment it is $85 on less than 
$10,000, and under the bill it is $70; on $20,000 it is $135, while 
under the bill it is $170. It then gradually goes up until it 
passes $60,000; then, when it gets up to $100,000, it is 25 per 
cent more than in the pending bill. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, has the Senator from Kansas 
noted the probable returns from each class as he has figured it 
out? He mentioned some I noticed a little while ago. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have undertaken to make a comparison 
with the estimates made by the committee. My own judgment 
is that those estimates are not of very great value, because I 
think experience is the only thing that can inform us. 

The committee estimates that on incomes less than $10,000 
there will be collected approximately $6,000,000; on incomes 
between $10,000 and $20,000 the committee estimates there will 
be collected approximately $7,500,000. That is under the bill 
as reported by the committee. On incomes from $20.000 to 
$50,000 the committee estimates that there will be collected 
$11,500,000, approximately; from $50,000 to $100,000 there will 
be collected $11.560,000; from $100,000 to $250,000 there will be 
collected $11,650,000; from $250,000 to $500,000 there will be 
collected $6,743,000; from $750,000 to $1,000,000 there will be 
Collected $9,190,000; on over $1,000,000 there will be collected 
$5,826,000. Those are the committee estimates. 

Now, I propose to increase the tax on the incomes that would 
make up about $45,000,000 of the $70,000,000. I decrease the 
tax on incomes that would make up $25,000,000 of the $70,000,000. 
On the larger incomes, as I have stated, the increase is 25 per 
cent over the pending bill and on the smaller incomes it is less 
than the rate in the pending bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The estimate made by the committee, 
which has just been read by the Senator from Kansas, is that 
there will only be $6,000,000 realized from the tax upon incomes 
under $10,000, which would be considerably less than one-teuth 
of the entire amount realized. To me that is a manifest 
absurdity. 

Outside of a few of the large cities of the country, such as 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia, I venture to say 
that there will be more than a fourth or a third of the amount 
derived under the income-tax provision of the bill from incomes 
under $10,000. In my own State, for example, I do not suppose 
there is a man in the whole State who receives year after year 
an income of $50,000, certainly not more than one or two; in 
fact, I doubt very much whether there are many who are 
receiving an income of more than $30,000 a year. 

The vast proportion of the people are receiving an income of 
less than $10,000; so that in a State like Utah and the adjoin- 
ing States of Wyoming, Idaho, Kansas, and Nebraska, great 
agricultural States, I would imagine that anywhere from a half 
to three-fourths of the revenue derived in those States would 
result from the tax upon incomes of less than $10.000. To say, 
taking the country at large, that less than 10 per cent of the 
entire amount to be realized from the income tax will be 
derived from incomes of less than $10,000 is absurd. 

I think the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas 
will produce less, rather than more, income, and, while I in- 
tend to vote for it, I would much prefer that the Senator had 
begun at 1 per cent on incomes under $10,000, and risen by 
successive steps until he finally reached the amount of 531 per 
cent, instead of 5 per cent, on the larger incomes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my opinion is that it will 
clearly raise more, for the reason that during the years 1862 
to 1870 or 1871, when the income tax was in force, there were 
very few individuals, institutions, or corporations in this 
country that had an income of $20,000 per annum, or even 
$10,000 per annum, while to-day there are thousands of them. 
It is that particular bracket of the income-tax proyision which, 
in my opinion, is going to increase greatly the revenue received, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. But this is not a tax on the income 
of corporations; the tax is on the stockholders of corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the income of a corporation goes to 
the stockholders, so, of course? will amount to exactly the 
same thing in the end. I am only calling attention to the 
matter. The money made by these institutions goes to the 
stockholders, and there is no doubt that in this country to-day 
there are hundreds of thousands of well-to-do men, whereas in 
1865, 1866, and during the years immediately following the Civil 
War there were but few of them. I believe that the com- 
mittee’s estimate on the first bracket is unreasonably low, and 
I shall be greatly surprised if instead of $6,000,000 under that 
bracket the amount collected will not be twenty or twenty- 
five million dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. z 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr] to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
pair upon this question with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Suit. If he were present I should vote “yea.” In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] to the Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] and vote 
“ ea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Jones was called). 
The senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has been 
called from the Chamber on official business. If he were here, 
I am instructed to say that he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrreucockK] and vote“ nay.” - 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
TANDS]. I will transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirxH] to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON ] 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 
I voted without reflection, Observing that pair, I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. STONE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. I transfer that pair on this vote to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Jackson] and therefore withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Borah Fall Norris Smoot 
Brady Gallinger Oliver Sterling 
Brandegee Kenyon Page Townsend 
Bristow La Follette Penrose Weeks 
Catron reat Perkins Works 
Colt McCumber Poindextér 
Crawford McLean Root 
Cummins Nelson Sherman 

NAYS—36. 
Ashurst Johnson Reed Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Kern Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Lea Saulsbury Stone 
Bryan Martin, Va, Shafroth Swanson 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thomas 
Fletcher Myers Shields ‘Thompson 
Hollis Overman Shively Vardaman 
Hughes Pomerene Simmons Walsh 
James Ransdell Smith, Ariz. Williams 


NOT VOTING—30, 


Bradley Dillingham Lane Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh : du Pont Lewis Stephenson 
Burton Gof Lippitt Sutherland 
Chilton Gore Newlands Thornton 
Clapp Gronna O'Gorman Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Hitcheock Owen Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Pittman 

Culberson Jones Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 165, line 6, after the word “ tax,” it 
is proposed to strike out all the words down to the word “All,” 
in line 3, page 166, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Where such income amounts to $1,000 and less than $5,000 the rate 
of taxation shall be one-tenth of 1 per cent; where such income amounts 
to $5,000 and less than $10,000 the rate of taxation shall be two- 
tenths of 1 per cent; where such income amounts to $10,000 and less 
than $20,000 the rate of taxation shall be three-tenths of 1 per cent; 
where such income amounts to $20,000 and less than $30,000 the rate 
of taxation shall be five-tenths of 1 per cent; where such income 
amounts to $30,000 and less than $50,000 the rate of taxation shall be 
seven and one-half tenths of 1 per cent; where such income amounts to 
$50,000 and less than $100,000 the rate of taxation shall be 1 per cent; 
where such income amounts to $100,000 and less than $500, the rate 
of taxation shall be 2 per cent; where such income amounts to $500,000 
and less than $1,000,000 the rate of taxation shall be oa per cent ; 
where such income amounts to $1,000,000 and less than $10, ,000 the 
rate of taxation shall be 5 per cent: where such income amounts to 

„000,000 and over the rate of taxation shall be 74 per cent; except 
as hereinafter provided. And a like tax shall be assessed, levied, col- 
lected, and paid annually upon the entire net income from all property 
owned and of every business, trade, or profession carried on in the 
United States by persons residing elsewhere. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is quite evident that no 
two Senators will agree upon the number of steps in the sliding 
scale in this bill, and it is equally true that no two of them will 
agree upon the ratio of rate for each particular step. 

I have an abiding conviction, based upon my idea of the 
rights and obligations of citizenship, which is entirely out of har- 
mony with the provisions of the bill. I regard it as at least a 
species of tyranny when any one person or number of persons 
have authority to impose a tax upon others in the payment 
of which tax they are to take no part. I believe every American 
citizen, according to his means, should pay his proper propor- 
tion of the taxes necessary to run the Government. 

I appreciate the fact that if we made the steps too low the 
cost of collection in some instances would be considerably 
greater than the amount we would receive from the tax. There- 
fore I recognize the necessity of several steps in an ascending 
scale. But if I have an income of $2,900 a year and the Sena- 
tor at my right has an income of $20,000 a year, I can hardly 
see that I have an inherent right to vote a certain rate of tax 
upon him while I will not be called upon for one cent. I think 
I ought to pay my proportion of it according to my ability. 

Therefore in formulating this amendment I have taken a much 
lower sum for the beginning, namely, $1,000, the same amount 
of income that is adopted as the first rung in the ladder in the 
legislation of the State of Wisconsin. 

I seek by this amendment to accomplish another thing. which 
I think very proper to be done. In the first instance, I make 
the rates very much lower upon the small incomes and very 
much higher upon what we might call the excessively great in- 
comes. I obtained my table from a source entirely independent 
of the report of the committee. The table which I purpose to 
introduce as a part of my remarks I obtained from the depart- 
ment. 

Let me make a statement to show just what the result of this 
amendment would be. 

There are about 5,000,000 persons in the United States who 
have incomes of from $1,000 to $5,000 per annum. I make the 
rate of taxation for those persons only 1 mill, which would 
produce $15,000,000. 

There are 200,000 persons in the United States who have 
annual incomes of from $5,000 to $10,000. I make the rate of 
taxation upon those incomes in this amendment only 2 mills, 
which would bring a revenue of about $3,000,000. 

There are 100,000 persons who have incomes of from $10,000 
to $20,000. I make the rate in that case 3 mills, which would 
give us a revenue of $4,500,000. 

There are about 75,000 persons who have incomes ranging 
from $20,000 to $30,000. I make the rate 5 mills on that class 
of incomes, which would realize $9,375,000, 

There are about 21,000 persons who have incomes of from 
$30,000 to $50,000. I make the rate 74 mills upon those incomes, 
which would realize $6,320,000, z 

There are about 10,000 persons who have incomes of from 
$50,000 to $100,000. I make the rate 1 per cent upon those 
incomes, which would produce $7,500,000. 
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There are about 2,000 persons who have incomes of from 
$100,000 to $560,000. With a rate of 2 per cent we would real- 
ize upon those incomes revenue amounting to $12,000,000. 

There are about 500 persons in the United States who have 
incomes ranging from $500,000 to $1,000,000. With a 34 per 
cent rate upon those incomes we would realize $13,125,000. 

There are about 100 persons in the United States who have 
incomes ranging from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year. With a 
5 per cent tax upon those incomes we would realize „000. 

Finally, there are about 20 persons in the United States who 
have incomes of $10,000,000 and over. With a 74 per cent tax 
on those incomes we would realize $1,500,000. 

This would give us, in the aggregate, $74,820,000. It would 
realize something more than would be realized under the bill 
as it is proposed, and the burden would be very much lighter, 
indeed, upon those with the smaller incomes and very much 
heavier upon those with the very large incomes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has said that his amend- 
ment would produce a revenue of $74,000,000, which he states 
would be larger than the revenue which it is estimated the 
provision of the bill will produce. He is mistaken as to that. 
He is making an estimate per annum, and he is comparing it 
with an estimate for 10 months in the case of the provision of 
the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is estimated that this amendment 
would produce about $75,000,000; so upen a 10 months’ basis it 
would produce about the amount which would be produced by 
the bill. 

I realize the fact that no amendment to the bill can possibly 
be adopted, and I do not want to take up the time of the 
Senate in a call of the roll upon my amendment; but I will 
submit it, and will ask that the table which I send to the desk 
imay be made part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
who offers the amendment does net propose to have a roll call 
upon it; therefore I wish to say just a word on the subject. 

As I understand the amendment, it reduces the exemption in 
the bill from $3,000 down to $1,000. I desire to go on record 


as being opposed to the amendment. As I have discussed the 
matter heretofore, I shall not state at length why I am opposed 
to it. Suffice it to say that in this country, in my opinion, a man 
who has an income of no more than $1,000 has paid his pro- 
2090. of taxes until you reach a sum considerably above 

I know that we contend upon this side of the Chamber that 
a protective tariff does mot visit the consumer with the tax. 
That is not always or wholly true. In addition to that, how- 
ever, we have our internal taxes or excise taxes; in addition 
to that the tax which is now levied upon corporations, and 
which is largely passed over to the consumer; and in addition 
to that taxes are covered by rents and prices and passed over 
to the consumer. 

Suppose a man with a family of three or four children, upon 
whom devolyes the obligation of educating and clothing them, 
finds at the end of the year that he has $1,000 out of which to 
send two or three of his girls or two or three of his boys to 
college. In what position is he to meet the situation—to train 
them for citizenship and to prepare them for the duties of life? 
So far as I am concerned, after men of that class have paid the 
tax which they must pay in this country by our indirect 
method, I am in favor of relieving them from any further pay- 
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ment until they can fully discharge their duties to their fami- 
lies and meet the obligations of citizenship. 

I might extend these remarks, but I wish to go on record 
against the amendment. There is an inevitable and uncon- 
querable disposition in our taxing system to hunt the low man, 
and it always gets him at last. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it is worth the one dollar that a 
man with a net income of a thousand dollars would have to pay, 
to become and remain in every respect a full citizen of the 
United States, shouldering his responsibilities with his duties. 
I think the man who has an income of $5,000 a year can well 
afford to pay $5 of that and become a part of the taxable 
resources of the country. I do not think it is going to injure 
him in any way. But I do believe there ought not to be one 
class of citizens that is taxed and another class that is free 
from taxation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is not one class of citizens 
whom we tax and another class whom we relieve from taxation. 
So long as we have the mixed system of taxation which we 
have in this country that can not possibly be true. There is no 
man in this country outside of an insane asylum or a poor- 
house or prison who does not pay taxes. I do not care what 
his vocation may be or how humble he may be, he pays a tax, 
and in a large number of instances he pays 10, 15, or 20 per 
cent of his income as a tax. So long as we have the mixed 
system of indirect taxation and the direct tax, the excise tax, 
there is no possibility of any man escaping the responsibility of 
taxation in this country. Especially is there no possibility of 
the man of limited means escaping. Not only does he pay taxes 
on consumption, but if he has a little property it is all in sight 
and never escapes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is not any question about one thing, 
that he has a voice in fixing a tax which he pays no part of, 
and I do not think that that is in conformity with our general 
ideas of the rights and obligations of citizenship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
CUMBER]. 

The amendment was rejected, 

E E ADETTEN I offer an amendment which I ask may 
rea 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 166, line 3, after “ $100,000,” insert: 
“and 10 per cent per annum upon the amount by which the 
total net income exceeds $500,000 and does not exceed $1,000,000, 
and 20 per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total 
net income exceeds $1,000,000.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
principal vice of the bill, as far as this phase which we are now 
discussing is concerned, is that the principle of graduation upon 
which the income tax is based stops before it reaches the exces- 
sive fortunes. In other words, an income of $500,000 or of 
$1,000,000 would be required to pay the same income tax as that 
of $100,000. 

The objection which I have to the amendment just introduced 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCu ser], and which 
caused me to vote against it, was not only that which was 
stated by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Botas], that it reduced 
the exemption to a lower amount than in my judgment it should 
be reduced to, but also because it lowered the rate of taxation 
upon incomes—which the Senator from North Dakota seemed 
to refer to as small incomes, but which I regard as large ones— 
ranging from $100,000 to $500,000 a year. 

Mr. President, the incomes in this country over $500,000 per 
annum and over $1,000,000 per annum are not the result of the 
accumulations of steady industry on the part of their possessors. 
In almost every case the incomes are upon fortunes which have 
been acquired by special privilege of one kind or another. Of 
these special privileges one of the most far-reaching, in my judg- 
ment, in bringing about such accumulations has been a discrimix 
nation and special favor in transportation rates, by which the 
public utility of transportation has been used to benefit certain 
industries and certain individuals in preference to the general 
public, with the result that in many instances private monopo- 
lies have resulted. 

I will mention one other special privilege—it might be called 
such—which has been one of the most potent causes in making 
possible the excessive incomes I refer to. In passing I will say, 
that I have not so much objection myself to the existence in this 
country of such incomes as to the manner in which they have 
been acquired. I do think, however, that a just system of taxa- 
tion should proceed with its graduation seale to a point where 
there is a difference made between an income ranging around 
$100,000 and one ranging around $1,000,000 a year, 
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As I started to say, another one of the opportunities which 
have enabled their possessors to obtain such incomes has been 
the gequtrement, ‘through special favors, of the natural re- 
sources of the country—gifts of lands; sometimes the’ acquire- 
ment of vast areas of public land or of valuable elements in 
the public land by illegitimate means; sometimes by what might 
be justly denominated as fraudulent means; sometimes through 
a careless policy of legislation in former years, when resources 
were more abundant in comparison to the demands upon them. 
Some of these incomes were acquired in a perfectly legitimate 
Way, but without effort and without labor by the owners’ good 
fortune in coming into the possession of great mines of precious 
metals. 2 3 j Pe : 

It seems to me that a fortune acquired in such a way, not 
only on account of its size but on account of the easy and some- 
times the illegitimate manner in which it has been acquired, can 
very justiy be called upon to pay a much larger proportion of 
the burdens of government than other fortunes, 

Nr. President, the objection which was made by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. “Win1ams]_ to all these propositions 
to increase the tax on the largest incomes I do not think offers 
any obstacle to the adoption of this or similar amendments. 
His objection is that no calculation has been made as to the 
amount of revenue which would be received, and that we ought 
not to leyy this tax until we know the amount of revenue and 
whether or not we need the revenue. | 
It is impossible, in the first place, Mr. President, to know 
from the information which we have- and I. doubt whether it 
could be obtained—the amount of revenue which would be re- 
ceived by the Government from an increased income tax upon 
the excess of incomes over $1,000,000. I do not think it is 
material. Whatever amount of revenue may be derived from 
that source will be based upon a just principle of taxation— 
and it is always within the power of the Government to remit 
from its revenues by legislation, which can be enacted at any 
time, if we are receiving a surplus, revenues which are paid 
upon the necessities of life, revenues which are a burden upon 
people who have a harder struggle for existence than those 
who are receiving an income of $1,000,000. 
Me could remit some of those taxes—which are nothing at all 
- but taxes, especially according to the theory of the Senator 
from Mississippi, but which are called revenue duties—upon 
the necessities of life. There is always an opportunity to do 
that. As some one has already said this morning, we can not 
know to what extent we ought to do it to offset the effect of 
these amendments until the amendments haye been put into 
operation and we have learned by experience. 

This amendment ought to be adopted, because there is no 
danger that the Government. will be injured by any revenue, 
whatever it may ge, that will be received from it, and because 
Whatever revenue is received is received upon a just principle 
of taxation and from property which can most easily afford to 
pay it, and which, upon the other hand, requires and receives 
more of the care and the expense of government than other 
portions of the national wealth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER]. 

Vr. CRAWFORD. I ask for a reading of the amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment vill be again 
read. 

The Secretary. On page 166, line 3, after “$100,000,” insert 
the following: 

And 10 per cent 755 annum upon the amount br which the total net 
income exceeds $500,000, and does not exceed $1,000,000, and 20 per 
cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hughes Page Smith, Ga. 
con James Penrose Smith, 8. C. 
Bankhead’ Johnson Perkins Smoot 
Brady... Kenyon Poindexter Sterling 
Brandegee Kern Pomerene Stone 
Bryan La Follette Ransdell Sutherland 
Catron Lea Reed Swanson 
Chamberlain Lewis Robinson ‘Thomas 
Chilton: ~ roves Saulsbury Thompson 
Clarke, Ark, M mber Shafroth Townsend 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sheppard Vardaman 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sherman Walsh 
Gallinger Myers Shields Weeks 
Gore = Nelson Shively — Williams 
Hitchcock Norris Simmons 
Hollis Oliver Smith, Ariz, 


Mr. ‘TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Washington 
Mr. Jones] has been called from the Senate on official busi- 
ness. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
pame announcement as to my pair that I made on the former 
vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] to the Junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BuURrLEIGH] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). On account of my 
pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braptry] I with- 
hold my vote. ; 

Mr. LEA (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrr]. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
MOCUMBER]. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I wish to announce 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sanrn]. I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cort]. I therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHEN- 
soN], and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 
` Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Orrveg]. In his absence I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON] and vote “nay.” I desire the announcement of 
this transfer to stand for all votes to-day. 

Mr. BACON (after haying voted in the negative). I inquire 
tna the senior Senator from Minnesota IMr. Nxrsox] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. BACON. Then I withdraw my vote, as I have a general 
pair with that Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to the junior Senator from 
Neyada [Mr. PrrrmMan] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I observe that the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND] has not voted. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was anhounced—yeas 12, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Borah Clapp Kenyon Perkins 
Brady Crawford La Follette Poindexter 
Bristow Cummins Norris Sterling 
: NAYS—4I, 
Ashurst Hughes Ransdell Stone 
Bankhead James Robinson Swanson 
Brandegee Johnson Saulsbuty ‘Thomas 
Bryan e Shafroth Thompson 
Catron Martin, Va. Sheppard Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. Shields Vardaman 
Fletcher Myers Shively Walsh 
Gallinger Overman Simmons Williams 
Page mith, Ariz. 
Hitehcock Penrose ith, Ga. 
Ho! Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING—42 
Bacon Fall McLean Smith. Mich. 
Bradley i Nelson Smoot 
Burleigh Gronna Newlands Stephenson 
Burton Jackson O'Gorman S rland 
Chamberlain Jones Oliver Thoruton 
Chilton Kern Owen Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Pittman Warren 
Colt Lea Reed Weeks 
Culberson Lewis oot Works 
Dillingham Lippitt herman 
du Pont McCumber Smith, Md. 
So Mr. PornDExTER’s amendment was rejected. : 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have made no remarks 
upon these various amendments to change the provisions of the 
income tax as found in the bill. I desire to state very briefly 
the reason why I have voted against most of the amendments, 
and I shall probably continue to do so. This is a bill entitled 
“An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the 
Government.” These amendments have had no such proper 
consideration, in my opinion, as would justify me in voting for 
any ‘one of them. It may bé that one or another of them 
would provide a more equitable or more satisfactory system of 
taxing the incomes of both corporations and individuals, but I 
do not think in the passage of a tariff bill we should attempt to 
utilize it as a vehicle to float through any propositions to tax 
corporations out of existence or to penalize the rich or to reduce 
swollen fortunes or to accomplish any other collateral purpose, 
no matter how desirable. 

I am perfectly satisfied that if it shall be the settled con- 
viction of the majority of the people of the country that the 
tax as provided by the committee should be changed, there is 
sufficient time in the future to overhaul entirely the proposed 
income tax in the light of the way the present provisions may 
operate and with much better satisfaction both to us and to the 
country. 

The amendment just offered, which proposed to tax incomes 
over n million dollars 20 per cent, I could not possibly vote for. 
I have heard of collecting tithes, but I have never heard of 
collecting fifths of the incomes of people. Without going into 
or criticizing the details of the various amendments I simply 
think it is better to try the plan as proposed by the committee 
in its general features, and then having established the principle 
of an income tax, go about amending it as the necessity of the 
occasion in the future may warrant. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, yesterday evening before 
the Senate adjourned I offered an amendment the purpose of 
which was to distinguish between what in England are called 
earned incomes and unearned incomes. That amendment was 
not acted upon. I am not going to press it at this time, but in 
connection with it I want to call attention to the report made 
in the English Parliament in 1907 after a very thorough investi- 
gation of the whole subject. 

England has had an income tax, as I understand it, for 
three-quarters of a century, and from time to time, as the sys- 
tem has been evolved, they have improved it, enlarged it, and 
extended it. Within the last two or three years, under the 
ministry in which Lloyd George has been so active, they have 
thoroughly overhauled it and extended its provisions in many 
ways. In this report in 1907, which was an exhaustive one, 
after a thorough investigation, they find that this distinction 
should be made: 

Differentiation between earned and unearned income. 


They find that it is practicable to observe that differentiation 
in the. income-tax system. I want to put into the Recorp what 
Mr. Asquith said in commenting upon it, because it is so well 
said and is so brief and simple, and it relates to a matter of 
the utmost importance here. In discussing it he gives this 
example. He says: 


Comparing two individuals, one “who derives, we will say, £1,000 
a year from a pertectly safe investment in the funds perhaps accumu- 
lated and left to him by his father, and, on the other hand, a man 
making the same nominal sum by personal labor in the pursuit of some 
arduous and perhaps precarious profession, or some form of business,” 
to say that those two people are, from the point of view of the state, 
to be taxed in the same way is, to my mind, flying in the face of justice 
and common sense.” 


I believe that that simple statement finds a response in the 
judgment of every man. Why not in this bill and in establish- 
ing this system here start right upon that question? Here is 
the question of making property, capital, and investment con- 
tribute ifs share of taxes; on the other hand, here is the ques- 
tion of how far shall we go in putting a tax upon energy, 
industry, and service given to society by men who are engaged 
in practicing professions or in following other useful vocations 
in life. We are putting them all together, and making one levy, 
one rate, upon them all; in other words, we are putting a tax 
upon personal service rendered to the home, the family, and 
the community and which earns an annual income. The income 
may be precarious and vary from one year to another and end 
when the life of the person ends who is earning it. We are 
putting that class of incomes in the same class with rents from 
great structures, inherited, perhaps, by some child of fortune, 
that are a lifeless species of property. England differentiates 
between these classes of income. Why should not we? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This is an interesting phase of the dis- 
cussion, Mr. President, and I desire to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota how it would work. Supposing a man were in 
receipt of $3,000. from investments which his father had made 
possible and he likewise was in receipt of $3,000 from the prac- 
tice of his profession, would there be a differentiation in that? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh, certainly. The distinction is made 
between the earnings from a man’s professional services and the 
earnings from his investments. They have all that worked out 
in England. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would he be exempt on the $3,000 which 
he earns from professional services under those circumstances? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not saying that. I think the fault 
in the amendment which I offered yesterday was that it went 
too far in making exemptions. In England they are not ex- 
empt aboye a certain rate, but they discriminate in their favor. 
So, if the Senator will permit me, I shall offer a resolution 
which I ask to have read and ask to have it considered in con- 
nection with my amendment, which I admit is faulty in that 
respect. I should like to have the Senate consider both the 
amendment and the resolution together and take such action as 
it may think best. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The resolution (S. Res. 177) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be directed to investi- 
te and ascertain ihe difference in character between income imme- 


exercise by him of his 
property 
pa mag which will 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, of course I am not dog- 
matic enough to undertake here to say what this difference 
should be and what this rate should be; but I am offering 
this resolution so that it may come before the Senate for the 
purpose of having this question, which I think has fundamental 
justice at the bottom of it, receive the consideration that I 
think it should receive here and have the investigation to 
which I think it is entitled. Therefore I submit the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
resolution is to lie on the table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that 
that was the request of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I did not ask to have the resolution 
lie on the table; I asked to have it take the usual course. I 
presume, if objection is made to it, it will haye to be printed 
and go over. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota make a request for unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution which has just been read. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
objects, and the resolution will be printed and go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say a few words 
in this connection, so as to explain why I have objected. In the 
first place, I do not see any necessity of any investigation to 
determine an abstract question, which every man can determine 
for himself, as to whether this distinction ought or ought not to 
be made. So far as I am personally concerned, I am opposed 
to it. Of course, it would be a very nice thing for the Members 
of the two Houses of Congress to make that distinction, as 
about nine-tenths of them are lawyers and get their incomes 
from their profession, but I do not see why a man who is in a 
profession should have his income exempt any more than a man 
who is carrying on a farm or a factory. 

The other day some one said something about some surgeons 
who made an immense amount of money each year by their 
great skill and genius, who lived like princes and saved nothing. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator is assuming that the amend- 
ment makes a difference between professional men and men fol- 
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lowing a trade or men cultivating farms. It makes none what- 
ever. It includes professions, trades, and vocations—all three. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, whom would you leave to be taxed? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Property, capital, investments; and not 
human exertion and human energy and human service. I do not 
say they should be exempt. I have said that my amendment 
went too far in that respect, and I say that there should be a 
differentiation in favor of energy and service of the man who is 
doing something and where the earning depends entirely upon 
his personal exertions—that there should be a differentiation in 
favor of that source of income as against the income derived 
from capital and property. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator the other day referred, as an 
illustration, to some brilliant surgeon or some one who made an 
immense income every year, but lived like a prince and had 
nothing left. There might be another surgeon who made the 
same amount of income who would have better sense and 
instead of living like a prince might invest some of the income 
in land or in city property or in bonds or in stocks. So the 
effect of it would be to tax a man who was thrifty, industrious, 
frugal, and saving and exempt the fellow who spent all his 
income and never invested anything. I do not see for the life 
of me why any man who earns $50,000 a year or $20,000 or 
$10,000 as a great surgeon or as a great lawyer should not thank 
God for the possession of that much and be willing to contribute 
of that a small amount for the support of the Government. 
You are taxing men in proportion to their ability to pay, not in 
proportion to their ability to save or to invest. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, that is simply wiping out 
the discrimination—and it is one of the subjects of actual, 
active, growing interest in this country—between the burden 
that should be imposed upon property, upon capital, and that 
which should be imposed upon the character of service that is 
so closely linked with humanity that you can not separate it. 
You can not judge a thing by stating an extreme case. After 
three-fourths of a century and at a time when the most popular 
ministry that was ever in control of the Government of Eng- 
land, the one which has reached out and reached into the hearts 
of the masses to a greater extent than ever before, led by Lloyd 
George, makes this discrimination; the Senator from Missis- 
sippi thinks it is wrong in principle. I believe it is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Money is as much property as is anything 
else, and when a man earns $20,000 in money during a year he 
has got that much property. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I realize that, as the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Caawrorp] has stated, the 
amendment which the Senator submitted yesterday is not 
strictly the pending amendment, I assume, for action at the 
present time. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. No. My statement was that I had offered 
a resolution. I do not know whether the Senator was here at 
the time, but the resolution has been read and laid over. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was here. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The two are simply related to this sub- 
ject, and so I thought it would not be improper for the Senate 
to say whether they should not direct the Committee on Finance 
to consider the questions there suggested and report to the Sen- 
ate whether such a discrimination in favor of vocational income 
as against property income should not be observed in this bill. 

I realize that the amendment which I hastily drew yester- 
day, where the exemption was made broader than it ought to be, 
is imperfect; I was conscious of the fact that it was imperfect 
at the time, but it was introduced to get the subject before the 
Senate. Now, as it is made a little more appropriate for gen- 
eral consideration by the resolution which I have introduced, 
I prefer to have the two considered together. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not at all, as I think, misunder- 
stand the situation, I understand it exactly as the Senator 
from South Daketa has stated it. In conversation with the 
Senator yesterday afternoon I stated that I thought the amend- 
ment was not as carefully drawn as the Senator himself would 
like to have it, and he said that it was hastily prepared and 
simply designed to bring the general subject matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate, which has been accomplished. 

Now, I will read the amendment in order that there may be 
in the Recorp, in connection with the remarks upon this subject, 
the text of the matter we are discussing. The Senator's amend- 
ment reads: 


Provided further, That in computing net income under subdivision 1 
of paragraph A of this section there shall also be deducted the amount, 
if any, which is claimed and proved by any individual to have been 
immediately and directly derived from the personal exercise by him of 
a profession, trade, or vocation. 


I think there is a good deal to be said in favor of the conten- 
tion of the Senator—which is also sustained by the works of 
British origin upon the subjéct to which he has referred—that 


a great income or any income derived entirely from the efforts 
of those who have gone before—which cost the present bene- 
ficiary no effort or labor of any kind—should bear a larger pro- 
portion of the burden of taxation than the income derived from 
the personal effort of the beneficiary in possession of the income. 

The amendment of the Senator, of course, as I think he 
will recognize, and as I am firmly- convinced, would, if passed 
as drawn, exempt absolutely all income derived from the effort 
of anybody. I mean to put it just that broad, because the amend- 
ment provides that there shall be deducted from the amount 
anything which is proved by the individual “to have been im- 
mediately and directly derived from the personal exercise by 
him of a profession, trade, or vocation.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
nectieut yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A thought occurs to me which makes me 
ask the question. Take my salary as a Senator, or the salary 
of the Senator from Connecticut. Would or would not that fall 
within this description? Would that be derived from a pro- 
fession, or trade, or vocation, or would it be connected with 
what the Senator calls “dead property,” or where would it 
come in? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think there is a twilight zone about 
such a question. It would depend, perhaps, upon whether the 
Senator would consider himself to be a professional politician 
or a statesman; I do not know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Really, I consider myself a statesman; 
but that is an income derived in the manner described. in 
the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota, and it 
would be exempt under that very amendment. 

Mr: CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That language is identically the same as 
the language in the income-tax law of Great Britain, except 
that, based upon it, they levy a lower rate on such incomes in- 
stead of exempting them. The amendment which I drew, in- 
stead of differentiating in favor of a lower rate, I admit went 
too far in exempting them; but the language “claimed and 
proved by any individual to have been immediately and directly 
derived from the personal exercise by him of a profession, trade, 
or vocation” is literally copied from the clause in the English 
statute as it appears in Prof. s book. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That does not help it, so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It helps it in this way, that it is being 
successfully operated in England, and Prof. Seligman says in 
his conclusion that after years of evolution the British system 
is the mest perfect income-tax system in the world, and that 
while in Gladstone’s time, a generation ago, it created hostility 
and bitterness, now it is accepted everywhere and will remain 
for all time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Whether it is the English law and whether 
or not the English law is a good law is not relevant to this 
question. The question is whether we want to stert a system 
of taxation in this country that will exempt the incomes of 
lawyers, doctors, politicians, and others—all incomes that come 
directly from personal services, whether for the Government or 
for somebody else. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
seriously asserts that politicians have an income? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, after they get through with the year 
they have not much left. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No net income. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But they have at least had a salary and 
an opportunity to have an income. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as usual, I seem to have 
managed by skillful interference to have projected myself in 
between two fires or between the upper and the nether millstones 
and to occupy the floor simply in the capacity of a yielder. 

I do not disagree with the Senator from South Dakota at all, 
and, if I had been allowed to continue consecutively, I would 
haye stated long since, I think, everything that he has stated. 
I understand perfectly well that the language which he uses in 
his amendment exempts incomes made by the exertion of per- 
sonal effort, whereas the equivalent law in Great Britain 
simply imposes a Jower rate of tax upon them. 

I started to say that I had, so to speak, considerable offhand 
sympathy, without haying had a chance to give it any mature 
consideration, with the idea that the two incomes were so es- 
sentially different in character, especiutly in consideration of 
the sympathy we have with people whip have to strive and 
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work in order to live, as differentiated from those who, so to 
speak, are born with a gold spoon in their mouths and are 
simply living on the efforts of their ancestors—that I have con- 
siderable sympathy with the idea that there ought to be a 
difference at least in the rate of taxation. I am simply calling 
attention to the fact that the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota will exempt entirely from taxation every in- 
come derived from personal effort, because the expression 
“ profession, trade, or vocation” includes every possible line of 
human effort. The amendment would exempt everything that 
was made by a stock gambler or a gambler in the wheat pit. 
It would exempt—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, there would 
be one thing, and one alone, that would not be exempt under 
it, and that would be an inheritance or a Jegacy. The idea of 
taxing inheritances and legacies has much soundness in it, as 
distinguished from income which one acquires by his own 
labor; but that is to be reached by an inheritance and legacy 
tax and is reached in nearly all countries in that way. That 
would be about all that would be exempt under that amend- 
ment, and inheritances and legacies are already quite generally 
taxed. 2 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, what I said was that the 
amendment exempts absolutely everything that a man makes for 
himself. Of course, it would not exempt a legacy which some- 
body else made for him and gave to him. If a man’s occupa- 
tion or vocation—for vocation means nothing but a calling—if 
his calling or occupation were that of a financier it would ex- 
empt everything he made by underwriting and by financial op- 
erations in the course of a year that would be the product of 
his effort. Nothing can be imagined that a man can busy him- 
self about with a view of profit which the amendment as 
drawn would not utterly exempt. I know it is the intention of 
the Senator from South Dakota not to seek to do that, but 
simply to impose a different rate of taxation. 

In addition to what I have already said, it occurs to me that 
it is not, and probably would not be, the perfectly simple ques- 
tion that at first blush it may appear to be, to wit, to arrive at 
a proper differentiation of the various merits of the different 
kinds df professions, trades, and vocations, in order to ascertain 
at what rate they should be taxed. The country doctor works 
hard and makes very little compared with his efforts, and the 
efforts of the clergyman are more or less of a philanthropic 
character and he generally gets low pay. Many people would 
want to tax them at a lower rate than they would tax the in- 
come of the great corporation lawyer or of the financier. 

So that even the products of the individual efforts of various 
men among themselyes might, in the opinion of a legislative 
committee and of Congress, require various shadings of taxa- 
tion. Whether there could be an agreement ultimately about 
a matter of that intricate character I do not know; but I am 
quite willing, although I do not suppose the committee would 
care to enter upon the investigation now—I am quite willing 
at the proper time to vote for the resolution requesting the 
committee to consider the question, and I will dò so without 
any intention of being offensive to the committee or of asking 
them to consider anything out of their jurisdiction or that 
ought not to be considered at this time. I assume, however, 
that the committee would not have either the time or the in- 
clination, perhaps, to take it up now, but simply to show the 
interest that I take in the subject and as an evidence of some 
degree of faith at-least in the idea of trying to see if anything 
possibly could be evolved out of it, I should be happy to vote 
for the resolution introduced by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the income tax as a mode of 
taxation is well recognized by all economists as open to two 
very serious objections. One is the failure to differentiate be- 
tween unearned and earned incomes. The other is the ease of 
evasion. It is one of the easiest taxes in the world to evade. It 
falls with absolute certainty very largely on trustees, who have 
to make returns, who in a majority of cases represent women 
and children, and who can not evade such a tax. The evasions 
of the income tax in England to-day are very large. The tax 
also falls with full force upon the people who are the most hon- 
est in the community, while the shifty and dishonest escape. 
In a word, it has all the objections that arise to any tax which 
in its nature is easy of evasion. f 

The other objection about earned and unearned incomes can 
be partially met, if not wholly overcome. At least it is so 
thought in England, and I am not sure that we may not be able 
to learn something from considering the systems of taxation 
of other countries, although my friend the Senator from Missis- 
sippi does not seem to think so. Speaking broadly, I believe it 
may be said that all economists recognize that a tax imposed 
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upon the earning capacity of a community is not theoretically 
the best tax. It is inferior, for example, to the inheritance tax, 
which does not place a burden upon earning capacity and is 
certain of collection, owing to the fact that an inheritance has 
to pass through probate offices and requires the assent of the 
Government before it can be distributed. 

A burden on the earning capacity of a community is a very 
serious thing. The earning capacity of a community, which is 
the motive power of prosperity, is something which it is desir- 
able under every civilized government to encourage. It is not wise 
to throw too heavy a proportion of the burden upon the earning 
capacity of any community. The men who draw the load should 
not be overweighted or disheartened. England has finally met 
this difficulty in a degree at least by differentiating between the 
tax derived from earned income and the tax derived from un- 
earned income;.and I think this point will have to be con- 
sidered by us if we have adopted the income tax, as I believe we 
have, for a permanent source of national revenue. I think we 
must try to make the burden fall more heavily upon the income 
which is not earned than upon that which is earned, and the 
income, so called, which is not earned is very large, so large that 
there need be no fear of an insufficient return. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator momentarily lose 
sight of the fact that property is taxed in all the States? 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is another consideration, too. The 
very people who will evade an income tax are for the most part 
not those who derive an income from rents or from other prop- 
erty, such as bonds or stocks. Everybody knows what a dividend 
is, and everybody knows what a rent is; but lawyers, doctors, 
and other people have uncertain incomes known only to them- 
selves, so that there is naturally in the very working of the law 
when men are not fairly honest—the fairly honest man is going 
to act the same way in both capacities—already a discrimina- 
tion against the man who has the property. He has to pay- 
State and county taxes upon his property, so that the man whose 
property consists in dollars which he earns in a year is the 
least taxed of all men. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator, of course, understands that I am 
not advocating the exemption of earned incomes, but only that 
a heavier burden should rest on the unearned than on the 
earned income. 

Mr. President, there is another question raised by the income 
tax, as provided. for in the bill, which is to my mind far graver 
than that of differentiating between the earned and the un- 
earned income, and that is, making the exemption limit so high. 

I think a high exemption is vicious in principle if it is made 
for any reason except that at the exemption point you go beyond 
the possibility of profitable collection. In theory, at least, 
everybody should pay his share of taxes, especially in a popular 
government. I know well the great objection to making a lower 
exemption than that established by this bill. The fatal objec- 
tion is that to do so is unpopular. But I believe in the long 
run it will be seen that it has the best and only enduring 
grounds of popularity, which is justice. 

Of course the men of small earnings and small incomes pdy 
taxes to the Government of the United States in the indirect 
form, and one great objection to indirect taxes, so excellent 
economically, is that people do not realize fully that they are 
paying them. The tax which the man pays over the counter is 
the one he realizes. When he walks up to the taxgatherer_in 
his town and finds that his rate has been raised he takes an 
interest in the administration of the business of the town. But 
as to the indirect tax, the tax that the man pays on alcoholic 
liquors, if he chooses to drink, or the tax that he pays on 
tobacco, are not only indirect but voluntary taxes, and he does 
not know, as a matter of fact, whether he pays them or not. 
He pays them, but he does not feel them. The difference, 
moreover, between what one man consumes and what another 
consumes in the way of food and drink and tobacco and 
raiment is not very great, for the power of consumption of the 
individual can not vary very largely, and he who lives and 
chooses most expensively pays most in taxation. But this tax 
which we are now imposing for the first time is a direct tax; 
and this country has hardly known direct taxes except in times 
of war. 

A man who has $1,000 income per annum and pays, as pro- 
posed by the Senator from North Dakota, $1 a year as income 
tax to the United States Government is not, I think, bearing 
too heavy a burden, but he is realizing what his Government is 
doing, which is of enormous value and makes him thereby a 
better citizen. He realizes that he is responsible for the Gov- 
ernment as never before. There has been no greater misfor- 
tune to this country than what we have seen in every great 
city, and that is that the men who pay no taxes spend the 
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“revenues. The result is inevitably extravagance and corrup- 


tion. Men are always ready to spend some one else’s money. 

Look at the history of our municipal governments. They 
are not a subject of pride to any American. But if every man 
in those communities had paid his tax, if it was only 5 cents, 
and if he knew that if the money was extravagantly spent it 
might be 10 cents, he would have had more care about spend- 
ing the public money, about the men he elected, and about the 
administration of his local government. One great reason for 
the extravagance we have had in our National Government, 
in my judgment, arises from the fact that almost all our rev- 
enues have been raised by indirect taxation. 

I want the man with $1,000 to pay his dollar or his 50 cents 
or his 25 cents, if you wish—I do not care how small you make 
it—so that he may keep his eye on the National Government in 
Washington. If you make the man contribute out of his 
pocket to the maintenance of the Government and know that 
he is doing so, he will take the interest he ought to take. He 
will watch his Representatives and Senators; he will look at 
the national appropriations. In my judgment it tends to good 
government, to greater economy in expenditures, to less waste 
of money, to the expenditure of money in such a way as to se- 
cure the best return. I believe, moreover, that it is in accord- 
ance with every sound historie traditional American doctrine 
that I have ever learned in the history of the country, and I 
think it is as sound a doctrine now as it ever has been, that 
every man should pay his share for the support of the Govern- 
ment which he helps to create. 

I am not oblivious to the fact that many of those who can 
best afford to pay have escaped and are escaping their share 
of taxation. We know that this evil exists everywhere, from 
our towns to our Nation. But that does not alter the principle 
that every man, no matter how trifling his contribution, should 
pay his share of the expense of carrying on the Government 
that supports and protects him. 

This brings me to the other important point in the considera- 

tion of the imposition of an income tax. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wirr1ams] said yesterday—and I was ex- 
tremely glad to hear him say it, because I think it touches a 
very vital question—that when taxes were imposed simply to 
take money from a man because he was rich, and for no other 
reason, the party that would do it would cease to be the 
Democratic Party and would become a party of communism, 
and perhaps something worse. It will be an evil day for us 
when we enter on confiscation of property under the guise of 
taxation. What we want to do is to raise money for the sup- 
port of the Government in such a way that we shall make those 
pay most who can best afford to pay. I know that we are far 
short of that standard now. But I remember that among the 
many wise things Mr. Lincoln said was this: That you could 
find fault with any tax as to its incidence, as to those who 
escaped it, as to its unfairness, as to its burdensomeness, but 
that if we stayed talking about it until we got a perfect tax 
we never should raise any revenue at all. 
Fo tax can be perfect; but it should be the effort of the Goy- 
ernment and of the taxing power to impose the tax, if it be an 
income tax, so as to raise the revenue in the largest proportion 
from those who can bear it best. But let us beware how we 
enter upon taxing on the ground that we want to punish some- 
body because he has money. If he has earned his money im- 
properly and unlawfully, by oppression and extortion, he is a 
subject for punishment under other laws. That is a question of 
the method of accumulation, as the Senator from Mississippi 
said yesterday. But to have the Government undertake, for 
vindictive reasons, to punish a man simply because he has suc- 
ceeded and has accumulated property by thrift and intelligence 
and character, or has inherited it honestly under the law, is 
entering upon a dangerous path. It would convert this tax 
from the imposition of a tax to the pillage of a class. That I 
think is a very dangerous ground to enter upon. 

Very rich men, large properties, are no new thing in the 
world. You have but to turn to the history of Rome at the 
time when it passed through the form of a republic to the form 
of an empire and see the enormous properties which were then 
held by single individuals. You can read of it in Cicero's 
familiar letters to Atticus, who was one of that class. There 
were enormous fortunes then; there have been enormous for- 
tunes under every commercial civilization from that day to this. 
What distinguishes our time is the colossal size of the fortunes 
which have been accumulated in this country, because we have 
had the greatest opportunities, larger than exist anywhere else. 
But huge fortunes—huge beyond anything the world has ever 
dreamed of hitherto—have in these days been amassed every- 
where. Undoubtedly they constitute, in some ways, a menace 
to free, orderly, constitutional government. They are often 


grossly abused. They arouse evil passions. Undoubtedly they 
are a danger. Butt the danger is one that is not going to be 
successfully met by allowing a spirit of vindictiveness to enter 
in, and to say broadly that a man, whether innocent or guilty, 
must be punished through the taxing power of the Government 
for merely possessing property. Make him bear his fair bur- 
den, by all means. I would put the burden especially heavily 
on the income that is unearned; but I would not set a class 
apart and say they are to be pillaged, their property is to be 
confiscated, in order to gain, perhaps, for myself or my party a 
brief and fleeting popularity. We shall thereby come too near to 
that which proved the downfall of the Roman Republic, when 
the one cry for the man who chose to raise himself above his 
fellows and to gain great power was to promise, “Panem et 
circenses.” The man who would give the bread and the games 
was the man who attained power, and it is easy to drive men 
to this if they have to choose between that and ruin. 

I do not want to see that class built up in this country. I do 
not want to see its members forced into that position by being 
hunted like wild beasts. I want, just so far as intelligence and 
ingenuity can do it, to impose this direct tax so that it will 
fall most heavily on those best able to bear the burden; but I 
want it done in order to raise revenue for the Government of 
the United States and for no other purpose. I do not want it 
done in a spirit of hatred to a man merely because he happens 
to have money. 

I know the present tone is that any man who has money is 
prima facie a criminal and that any man who has been success- 
ful in any way falls under suspicion. But there has been in 
this country for many years, and there is to-day, in my judg- 
ment, a great deal of honest success honestly won. There have 
been great fortunes honestly made and wisely and benevolently 
distributed. I do not believe Americans of that class are all 
gone. I think this country is full of honest men making large 
incomes in business or at the bar or elsewhere, and making 
them honestly and fairly. I think they are entitled to the fruits 
of their success, and they as a rule bear the burden of their 
duty to the community generously and well. It will be an ill 
day for this country when we raise the cry that success hon- 
estly won is to be punished; that money honestly gained? is the 
badge of criminality; and that we are to go to the people of 
the United States in the search for popularity, and say to them: 
“Follow us. We will plunder the people who have got the 
money. You shall spend it, and it will not cost you anything.” 
‘That is a dangerous cry to raise in any country, for when you 
unchain that force you can not tell where it will stop, and in 
your eagerness to destroy property and rob men of hope and 
ambition you may bring your boasted civilization down in 
ruins about you. 

This Government was founded in justice and in belief in the 
individual man. Of that Thomas Jefferson was the great 
apostle. I believe we are trenching on vere dangerous ground 
when we assume that if a man has succeeded, if a man has 
accumulated wealth honestly and fairly, therefore he ought to 
be brought to the block and punished for the mere fact that his 
brains and his character and his work and his self-control have 
enabled him to rise. 

Success used to be held out as tue prize for every American 
boy. Now we are holding out to him the suggestion that he 
can not reach success without pursuing devious ways, and that 
if he does attain success, if he does amass a fortune, he is to 
be an object of suspicion to all his fellow mən. 

Let us impose our tax in the best and justest way we can. 
Let us do it in such a way as to make those pay most who can 
best pay. Let us do it to raise revenue. Do not let us do it in 
order to gratify hatred and malice and all uncharitableness. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in my judgment if anyone 
should undertake to organize a movement in this country for 
the purpose of attacking a man simply because he was suc- 
cessful, or discriminating against a man or men because they 
were successful or because they were the possessors of wealth, 
he would find himself in a yery short time the most unpopular 
man in America. 

I do not know, from my limited reading, of a country in the 
world where there is so little feeling against a man simply 
because he possesses wealth as in this country. I do not know 
of any country where the people are so tolerant of success, and 
are always so willing and anxious to congratulate a neighbor 
or a friend upon his success, as here in this country. 

I do not believe it is popular in this country to take the 
opposite view, and to assail wealth because of its existence, or 
to assail a man because he has been successful in gathering 
wealth. I think the Senator from Massachusetts has pictured 
a condition which does not exist in this country at all. He 
has painted in lurid and fretful outlines a scene wholly un- 
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known to American life. I do not believe there is any feeling 
upon the part of the people which would encourage men to 
gather about one wlio is following the course he has indicated 
men might be following now for the purpose of securing popu- 
larity. But every time there is an effort upon the part of 
anyone to bring the men of menns and of great wealth within 
the rule that obtains with reference to all other men, the cry 
of the demagogue is raised, and the men who undertake to do 
it are immediately assailed as appealing to popular prejudice. 
It is an old ery. Unable to meet the arguments of justice, unable 
to confute the logic of equity, they draw their phylacteries about 
them and proudly withdraw from the demagogue and the shout- 
ing populace. 

The effort to bring into subjection and under the rule and 
control of the law those who have obtained such power and 
such Inflnence as, in many instances, to enable them to ignore 
it, immedintely leads many people to suppose that it is being 
done solely for the purpose of popularity rather than for the 
purpose of enforcing the law as to all men, rich or poor, great 
or small. I do not know of anyone who has ever advocated an 
income tax or an cxemption upon the theory of punishment, or 
upon the theory that some should pay taxes and others should 
not. The men who have given their lives to the study of this 
question, who do not deal with the populace, who do not deal 
with popular prejudice, who ask no favors at their hands, who 
seek no votes from them, will be found to sustain the position 
of those who advocate a reasonable exemption in an income-tax 
law. 

I challenge the Senator from Massachusetts and those who 
view the matter ns he does to point me to a single great 
publicist or writer upon this question who does not bear out the 
statement I have made. 

The income tax had its impetus not with men seeking popular 
favor but in a thorough, conscientious, persistent investigation 
upon the part of those arho have gone to the sources of in- 
formation and have studied the statistics which are available 
from almost all the countries of the world. I could quote many, 
but I am going to quote a short paragraph from one who occu- 
ples n most eminent position in one of the great universities 
of this country, and who, I presume, cares as little about popu- 
lar favor as any man who could possibly be called into this 
disenssion. 

He says: 

Under existing conditions In the United States tho burdens of taxa- 
tion, taking them all in all, are becoming unequally distributed. and 
the wealthier classes are bearing n gradually smaller share of the 
public burden. Something ts needed to restore the equilibrium; and 
that something can scarcely take any form except that of an Income tax. 

In the State which the Senator who has just spoken has the 
honor to so ably represent it was discovered a few years ago 
that the assessed vuluntion of nll the real estate amounted to 
$2,000,000,000, while the valuation of all the personal property 
in the State, according to the assessment, amounted to only 
$500,000,000. In other words, as I stated yesterday, this class 
of property escapes taxation in spite of all the ingenuity of 
man to bring it within the law, and on honest effort to make it 
bear its proportion of the burden is not to be whistied down the 
wind by the assertion that those who advocate it are appealing 
to popular prejudice. I seek to punish no man because of his 
wealth, I honor the man whose genius, coupled with honesty, 
gathers well of this world’s goods. But I would count myself 
recreant to the public seryice if I did not seek to so shape the 
laws of my country os to mete out to him the same obligations 
as rest upon the unsuccessful or the penniless. It is not demn- 
goguery; it is the fundamental but forgotten principle upon 
which this Government was established. 

Two or three very large estates have been probated within 
the Inst three months in a single city of the United States, one 
of which was probated for $87,000,000 and the other two for 
$160,000,000 each. What percentage of their income or what 
tate of tax did they pay to the National Government? Every 
man should pzy a tax to his government. Of course be should. 
To state that is to state a rule as fundamental as the Ten 
Conmmandments, But does not every man in this country pay 
a tax? Does pnybody escape it? 

The mly logic of the Senator's argument fs finally to accept 
direct taxation, exclusively and alone, as n means of raising 
taxes, When we shall adopt a system of direct taxation, exclu- 
sively and alone, I will join the Senator from Massachusetts in 
putting. the exemptions down to n very low figure. But I insist 
now, as I have insisted before, that so long as we raise seven- 
elghths of our reveune by another method and only one-eighth 
by direct tuxation, it can not be said that any man is escaping 
taxation. Neither can it he said that In giving a reasonable 
exemption we are exempting a class, for that class supposed to 
be exempted have alrendy paid more than their proportion. 


The Senator cited the case of city governments as extraya- 
gant, Do they have a system of indirect taxes to any extent? 
Who operates and runs, and who is responsible for, these 
extravagant city governments? Take the city government of 
New York. Notwithstanding its great extravagance, as exhib- 
ited by the figures which I read in the New York Sun a few 
days ago, docs anybody suppose that the men who are really 
managing the business affairs of New York are the poor people 
upon the streets, to whom the Senator refers as the authors of 
extravagance? Certainly not. The men who are operating 
and managing the business affairs of the city of New York are, 
in u large measure, of the same class of men for whose protec- 
tion the Senator pathetically pleads. 

There is sufficient incentive to economy upon the part of the 
man of ordinary menns in this country by reason of the taxes 
he already pays. Where does the demand for increased ex- 
penditures come from? Has any Senator undertaken to satisfy 
himself from whence arise these demands for increasod expendi- 
tures? Do they come from the man upon the street or upon the 
farm or in the shop or the man of limited means? When there 
is a cry to raise salaries or to build embassies or to incrense 
expenditures in one way or another, from whence comes the 
support? The great support comes, nine times out of ten, from 
those whose properties are paying practically no tax at all to 
the National Government. There is little disposition to extraya- 
gance upon the part of the masses. They are not asking for 
such expenditures, nor have they shown any disposition to 
increase expenditures and put the burden of the increase upon 
the wenlth of the country. I have secn no disposition of men 
of small means to vote taxes. I have always noticed that in 
matters of local expenditure, in matters of new taxes, in mat- 
ters of creating new offices, that the general voter is very slow. 
Extravagant demands have come from those who feel that how- 
ever great the burden they will pay no more out of their abun- 
dance then their neighbor pays out of his less fortunate allow- 
ance. 

It is not necessary, Mr. President, to add something more to 
the burden of the man in the field or shop in order to interest 
him in the question of economy. The effort of those who have 
been here advocating the proposition of n mwensonable exemp- 
tion and a rensonable graduntion is based not upon the design 
to qmnuish, but is based upon the principle which is the fonndu- 
tion of all just taxation, that men shall pay iu proportion to 
their ability to pay. 

Will the Seuntor from Massachusetts or anyone else nuder- 
take to demonstrate to me that the wealth of this country is 
paying as much tax to the support of the National Government 
in proportion to its property and its income ns the one who it is 
said we are appealing to for popular favor? Will they take 
the statistics of the past which may be gathered and under- 
take to show that he is not now meeting more than his pro- 
portion of heavy burden? Until they do that their mouths are 
closed and they are estopped from challenging the good faith of 
those who advocate a reasonable exemption in this kind of 
taxation. After n man pays the tax which he must pay on 
consumption, then give him a chance to clothe and educate 
his family and meet the obligations of citizenship and preparn- 
tion of those dependent upon him for citizenship before you 
ndd any additional tax. That is the basis of this exemption, 
und it is fair and just to all and toward all. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to express the hope 
that we may now go on with the bill. This is n purely academi- 
eal discussion which bas been taking pace between the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senntor from Idaho, and is espe- 
cially academical at this time. There may be great merit in 
the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts some of these 
days, but not now. The reason why there is not great merit In 
it now is because while it taxes these people with indirect taxes 
of various sorts these things should be left for some day, when 
the good day comes—the golden day—when there will be no 
taxes upon consumption at all except upon whisky and tobacco 
and wine and beer and things that are considered barmful, nud 
no import duties at all except countervailing duties to offset 
them, and when everybody will pay in proportion to his income. 
It might then be well to reduce the exemption or to do away 
with it, so that a man with $5,000 would pay his $50, or what- 
ever it was. and the man with $500 would pay his $5, and the 
man with $50 would pay his 5 cents, and the man who got 
but 5 cents would pay his 1 cent, and call it the people's pence, 
like Peter's pence, and let everybody pay his share. 

But it is absolutely acadewical at this moment. It is not 
doing any good to carrying on the legislation of the Senate, aud 
it can not be even intelligentiy discussed until we get into an 
entirely changed condition of things. So I ask that we may go 
on with the bill, 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question, not 
of an academical nature at all. And if the Senator is not tco 
much in haste I want to say, before I ask the question, that I 
am one of those who voted for a constitutional amendment to 
enable the Government, without fear of former constitutional 
limitations, to provide for an income tax. I was one of those 
who then believed and I am one of those who now believe that 
nun income tax should be altogether, or, if not altogether, pretty 
much retained as a reserve resource. I am one of those who 
believe that customs duties and the internal-revenue taxes onght 
to support the ordinary expenses of the Government. I think 
they should be so levied as to harm nobody and to protect and 
encourage Industrial pursuits, in order to enrich and not im- 
poverish the people; and the matter of an income tax could be 
lying back in reserve, with the necessary macLinery ready, if 
you please, so that in time of war or great stress we could im- 
mediately, as the Senator from Mississippi bas said, enlarge 
and provide the necessary additional revenue. 

But there are some questions which arise In my mind; it may 
be because T have not yet sufficient grasp of the bill. I recall 
with regret that one of the matters which has been before this 
body and before the other body ever since I can remember, and 
then some, is the election of Senators by the people. Finally, 
after years and years of struggle and debate and profound con- 
sideration, we legislated, and almost within the twinkling of 
an exe wè are in the midst of trouble in the matter of knowing 
how to apply that measure to existing circumstances or know- 
ing exactly what the law means. There is an eminent man 
rapping at the door here for a seat in the Senate; he is worthy 
in every way; and the live question is, Under what circum- 
stances nud under what interpretation of the law can we per- 
mit him to take his seat? With that election-of-Senators law 
which we have just enacted with so much care and which 
caused us to listen hours and hours to constitutional speeches 
upon the matter, we are hung up in the air by a seeming!y sim- 
ple matter following a happening that may occar again at any 
moment In the death of a Senator and the filling of a vacancy. 

Now, we may meet some very awkward situations in doing 
real business under this proposed income-tax tariff law unless 
we most carefully perfect the measure before its passage. The 
other day I happened to be doing some business with the presi- 
dent of a trust company, My connection with that company 
had been where they had acted as trustee for bondholders of 
certain small corporations which others, with me, had bonded, 
and while it did not come up In the nature of a complaint the 
president nonchalantly asserted that unless the pending bill is 
changed in some manner he fenred it would be very awkward 
in Its application to trust companies and to those who have the 
distribution of money collected for the coupons on bonds, and 
so forth. For instance, as he snid, his company collected or 
paid a great many coupons on bonded companies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Bonds payable to bearer? 

Mr, WARREN. Sometimes they are registered and some- 
times they are payable to bearer, They are issued or indorsed 
both ways, as the Senator knows. A man up in Washington 
or Oregon sends down the coupons here, and, as we understand 
the law, we shall be compelled to enter upon our books collec- 
tions as an account, with names of all collections and pay- 
ments, and if we do that it means 30 or 40 or more extra 
clerks: we must then notify the parties in interest that the 
money is there. Then we shall have to have proof from him 
that it is duly accounted for in the way of an income tax, or 
else we shall have to subtract and pay here and enter up 
accordingly on our books. 

Have the Senator and those who work with him thoroughly 
canvassed that situation? They did very much for it. I do 
not siy they hnve not, but I want to know whether they have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think we hanve: 

Mr. WARREN. I want to say to the Senator that it seems 
to me the way to correctly figure out a bill is Just along a 
proposition of that kind of low it will apply absolutely in 
actual business. AN of us remember the old farmer saying 
that “the proof of the pudding is in chewing the string.” 

The Senator can see what an awkward sitnation there might 
be if somebody sends down a little package of coupons to be 
collected and intended to be applied to paying an obligation 
of his own, and he had to be hung up until he could go before 
some United States officer and make proper affidavit and have 
proper papers execuied and sent down here at an expense 
perhaps that would eat up a large portion of that income, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if coupons of that 
nature are not usually sent through the banks? 

Mr, WARREN. They are often, but in that case I can hardly 
see how it makes any difference. Somebody must be respon- 
sible to the Government. It may be the trust company in New 
York, It may be in Chicago, or it may be nearer home. I 


am only raising this inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether that side of the equation has been fully considered. 
If not, I hope it may be. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. In answer T will say to the Senator it 
gave us a great deal of trouble and it gave those in the House a 
great deal of trouble. We were faced with the question of being 
certain that they got the revenue, and we were also faced with 
the question of deducting at the souree, which is the cause of 
all the trouble, of course. We adopted that system because we 
discovered that in Great Britain and elsewhere without rais- 
ing the rate it Increased the revenue very much, and aiso there 
were less eyasions under it. We adopted generally the principle 
of deducting at the source. 

Mr. WARREN, The Senator will see that if it should be 
necessary for the banks and the trust compaiiies to carry a 
line of accounts open, purposely for this, and employ more help 
for doing this business, it would be a larger thing than a great 
inconvenience to the owners of such securities, because the 
collecting agents would seek compensation for extra services. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is very true; it will increase the 
amount of bookkeeping by paying at the source. It is unfor- 
tunate, but it can not be avoided. 

Mr. WARREN. Can the Senator avoid all the delay? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, The tax is paid at the source. Then if 
the taxpayer is not subject to the tax he makes a statement to 
that effect before the tax is actually paid if he chooses, or the 
company could make it for him, or if it Is paid before any state- 
ment is made, then he becomes entitled to a refund of it upon 
a proper showing In another clause of the bill, Of course, you 
can not have an income-tax law upon the principle of deduction 
at the source without throwing some extra burdens upon the 
people who pay the tax and have the people make a statement 
to the other people as to what they have done. To that extent 
the complaint is just, but it is unavoidable. 

Mr. WARREN. I think I see in this explanation of the Sena- 
tor a good deal of delay and a good dell of expense. Is the Sen- 
ator quite sure that the subcommittee has exhausted all its re- 
sources in reducing that to a plainer mode of handling? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ves. 

Mr. WARREN. Because if everyone must wait until the 
proper proof is presented and all these records are to be made, 
I can see that on a 4 per cent bond or a 34 or 5 per cent bond 
a very large percentage is going to come out of the income, anil 
it goes not into the Goyernment’s hands, but into expenses, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was trying to find the provision here. T 
can not lay my hand upon it right now, but when we do get to it 
I will explain it fully to the Senator. I should like to read it 
now. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator may, before tbe bill 
passes, give it further consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That matter has had our full consideration. 
We had hearings upon it which lasted quite awhile. It gave me 
personally a good deal of trouble and embarrassment, and it 
did to the committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I appreciate the difficulty 
in which the Senator from Mississippi finds himself in framing 
what would be entirely satisfactory to those interested in the 
trustees, and I think he is entirely correct in saying that in 
many of these things a workable or more perfected form of the 
law will not be had until we have tried it a while. I am not 
disposed to be at all critical in the matter, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Just one word. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming will find what I was referring to is In paragraph D of 
this section. 

Mr. WARREN, I understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It begins on page 172, at line 17. T think 
if the Senator will read that entire paragraph he will find the 
matter about as well taken care of as is possible with the 
limited ability of anybody to entirely avoid the absolute im- 
possibility of throwing some extra labor upon those who must 
make the statements in order to pay at the source. 

Mr. WARREN. I notice with pleasure this change from the 
original bill, but I hope the Senator will again still further 
elucidate it. j 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the disénssion originally bo- 
gan on the amendment offered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Crawrorp], ns I remember. I wish to recur to that 
for a brief moment. Tue criticism in the application of the 
principle embodied in that amendment is that it taxes the thrifty 
and exempts the prodiga!. The same criticism I am aware, and 
I know it is one of the difficulties, would apply to the sayings 
of any active person. If the savings be out of property income 
there would be at the end of the year a surplus derived from 
that income, and that in turn invested would become principal; 
the principal would produce in turn income, and so on, in- 
definitely. The earnings of any person from any occupation or 
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profession would, if not spent in like manner, become principal. 
If by professional effort any person should earn a given sum 
annually and he spends half of it, he saves the other half. The 
half so saved in turn becomes principal. That principal is 
property. The savings from the income by professional effort 
or by any form of skilled labor or unskilled by hand becomes 
property. At the end of any given period that saving is a prin- 
cipal, and any income derived from it is an income from prop- 
erty, not an income from the earning capacity or the personal 
ability of the taxpayer in question. So, in every instance it 
comes finally to the same result. I can see no criticism in the 
application of the principle embodied in this amendment be- 
cause of that reason. 

I believe in the classification that we have to make it is a 
just classification to distinguish between those who have in- 
comes from fixed investments of property and those who haye 
incomes from earning capacity. That is the point involved in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 
That distinguishing difference consists in the source of the 
income. The one is a stable, fixed investment in the form of 
property, either in the form of credits or in the form of tangible 
property, either merchandise or realty, or any of the different 
forms that personalty assumes. Those inyestments that pro- 
duce an income from a property source I think are properly to 
be distinguished from those arising from the earning capacity 
of the individual. A public officer, an employee, one who earns 
by professional ability, an architect, a musician, a lawyer, a 
doctor of divinity, a doctor of medicine, all are earning because 
of their personal ability. 

I think the distinguishing line is as indicated in the amend- 
ment. When there is a perfect Government tax rate it will be 
very low or reduced to a point where none of us will complain. 
Every taxpayer is an involuntary victim of the necessities of 
government. That will continue until the time when govern- 
ment has become so perfected that a large portion of our ex- 
penses will be rendered unnecessary. That is a good way off. 
We will have to perfect human nature, and that is so far away 
that it is purely an academic question. 

Here are the percentages on the estimates made by the report 
of the Senate Committee on Finance. If postal receipts be 
excluded, it is some $716,000,000 at present on the estimate and 
on the actual collection of revenue. The greater part of the 
Government income is from internal revenue and is in the 
nature of a direct tax, because it operates directly to increase 
the cost of the commodity. The internal revenue on this esti- 
mate will be 41 per cent of the total income for the fiscal year 
ending the 30th day of June, 1914. Our customs duties will be 
37 per cent, our income-tax revenue will be not quite 10 per 
cent. The corporation tax will be 5 per cent. Our income from 
the sales of public lands and from miscellaneous sources of all 
kinds constitute the other 7 per cent, making a total of 100 per 
cent, aggregating about $716,000,000. The rest of the 
$996,810,000 of the governmental income of the next fiscal year 
consists of $280,000,000 estimated postal receipts. ‘ 

So under this proposed plan of taxation there are now on 
the estimate barely 10 per cent to be raised by an income tax. 
That is a very small part. I think you might justly increase 
within certain limits of the classification the taxes to be levied, 
and you might decrease appropriately the income derived en- 
tirely from the earning capacity or, in other words, the per- 
sonal efforts of the ability and industry of those who earn the 
income. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, let us go on with the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 

The SECRETARY. The bill has been read down to the middle 
of line 13, on page 167, where the committee proposes the fol- 
lowing amendment. On page 167, line 18, before the word 
“ bequest,” to insert the word “ gift,” so as to read: 


B. That, subject only to such exemptions and deductions as are here- 
inafter allowed, the net income of a taxable person shall include gains, 
profits, and income derived from salaries, wages, or compensation for 
personal service of whatever kind and in whatever form paid, or from 
8 vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales or dealings 
n property, whether real or personal, growing out of the ownership or 


`“ nse of or interest in real or personal property, also from interest, rent. 


dividends, securities, or the transaction of any lawful business carried 
on for gain or profit, or gains or profits and income derived from any 
soncee whatever, including the Income from but not the value of prop- 
erty acquired by gift, bequest, devise, or descent, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 167, line 18, after the 
word “contract,” to insert “or upon surrender of the contract,” 
so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the proceeds of life insurance 8 paid upon the 

death of the 1 insured or payments made by or credited to the 

insured, en life Insurance, endowment, cr annuity contracts, upon the 

return thereof to the insured at the maturity of the term mentioned in 

oe contract, or upon surrender of the contract, shall not be included as 
come. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before we go further with 
the bill I want to make a suggestion to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Wir11amMs]. I make it through the medium of an 
amendment, which I now propose. 

I move that all that part of paragraph marked “B,” under 
subdivision 2, on page 167, down to and including the word 
“ descent,” in line 18, be stricken out. 

I want the Senator from Mississippi, the committee, and, in- 
deed, all the Senators on the other side of the Chamber to under- 
stand that I offer this amendment in a friendly spirit. I am 
quite as much in fayor of the income tax as any of them can 
possibly be. 

It ought not to be forgotten, however—and I am now speak- 
ing te the lawyers on the other side; I want to make a lawyer's 
argument and not to raise at this moment any question of 
policy—that the authority of the Congress of the United States 
with regard to this subject is not unlimited. Our power is not 
like the power which Great Britain exercises over the subject. 
It is not like the power which the several States exercise over 
the subject. It is a power granted in article 16 of the Consti- 
tution, and I will read it: 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

Our authority is to levy a tax upon incomes. I take it that 
every lawyer will agree with me in the conclusion that we can 
not levy under this amendment a tax upon anything but an 
income, I assume that every lawyer will agree with me that 
we can not legislatively interpret the meaning of the word 
“income.” That is purely a judicial matter. We can not en- 
large the meaning of the word “income.” We need not levy 
our tax upon the entire income. We may levy it upon part of 
an income, but we can not levy it upon anything but an income; 
and what is an income must be determined by the courts of 
the country when the question is submitted to them. 

I think there can be no controversy with regard to those 
propositions. I am very anxious that when this bill shall have 
passed it may be effective, that its operation may not be sus- 
pended or delayed through a resort to legal tribunals. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to inquire whether the Sen- 
ator means to state that Congress can not by statute define 
what shall be regarded as an income tax? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think so, Mr. President. The word 
“income” had a well-defined meaning before the amendment 
of the Constitution was adopted. It has been defined in all the 
courts of this country. When the people of the country granted 
to Congress the right to levy a tax on incomes, that right was 
granted with reference to the legal meaning and interpretation 
of the word “income” as it was then or as it might thereafter 
be defined or understood in legal procedure. If we could call 
anything income that we pleased, we could obliterate all the 
distinction between income and principal. Whenever this law 
comes to be tested in the courts of the country, it will be found 
that the courts will undertake to declare whether the thing 
upon which we levy the tax is income or whether it is some- 
thing else, and therefore we ought to be in the highest degree 
careful in endeavoring to interpret the Constitution through a 
statutory enactment. 

Now, let us see. Subdivision 1 says: 

That there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid annually 
upon the entire net income 

And so forth. 

That is a declaration which is fair, which is constitutional, 
which is complete. If we wanted to do it, we could levy a tax 
upon the gross income. ‘The bill chooses to levy the tax upon 
the net income; and that is entirely within our power, because, 
as I said before, we can diminish the operation of the Con- 
stitution; that is to say, we need not levy the tax upon the 
entire Income; but we can not enlarge the operation of the Con- 
stitution and levy a tax upon anything but income. Therefore, 
it seems to me that the bill ought to continue throughout its 
length in the language with which it begins, namely, that we 
levy a tax upon the entire net income of the citizens of the 
United States who fall within the provisions of the bill. 

With these observations in view, I want to read that part 
of the bill which my amendment seeks to eliminate, on page 167. 
It is as follows: 

B. That, subject only to such exemptions and deductions as are 
hereinafter allowed, the net income of a taxable person shall include 
ains, profits, and income derived from salaries, wages, or compensa- 

n for personal service of whatever kind and in whatever form paid, 
or from professions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales 
or dealings in pro whether real or personal, growing ont of the 


ownership or use of or ‘Interest in real or personal property, also from 
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interest, rent, dividends, securities, or the transaction of an 
Rerived carried on for gain or profit, or gains or profits an 


lawful 
income 
erived from any source whatever, including the income from but not 
he value of property acquired by gift, bequest, devise, or descent. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to offer an amend- 
ment at that point to cure a defect. After the word “ sales,” in 
line 6, there ought to be a comma. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I do not, of course, found my amendment 
upon any omission of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely want first to perfect the language, 
if there is no objection. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Right at that point—if the Senator from 
Iowa will pardon me—if the Senator from Mississippi inserts 
A comma after the word “sales,” he does not intend—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It reads, “businesses, trade, commerce, or 
Sales 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It reads “sales or dealings in property.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It refers to profits derived from any sort 
of sales—profits derived from “sales or dealings in property.” 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Why have the words “in property” 
after “dealings” and not after “sales”? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Mississippi will be allowed without 
any controversy, because my amendment is not involved nor 
does it concern that correction. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent, then, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi will be 
agread to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It will be observed that here is an attempt, 
Mr. President, to define the meaning of the word “income,” to 
describe its scope, to determine its effect. I reiterate that the 
attempt will be ineffective and may be exceedingly dangerous. 

Great Britain might employ such words as these in modifica- 
tion or explanation or enlargement of the word “ income,” be- 
cause Great Britain has no constitutional restriction upon her 
Parliament. A State might use these words with perfect pro- 
priety, because a State has a right to include whatever she likes 
within the meaning of the word“ income“; but the Congress 
has no right to employ them, because the Congress can not 
affect the meaning of the word “income” by any legislation 
whatsoever. The people have granted us the power to levy a 
tax on incomes, and it will always be a judicial question as to 
whether a particular thing is income or whether it is principal. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, knowing the Senator from Iowa 
to be an excellent lawyer, will he give me his views on this 
point: Does the Senator contend that the word “income,” there- 
fore, as stated in the Constitution, must be construed to mean 
what it meant and was understood to mean at the date of its 
adoption as part of the Constitution? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not so say. What I have said is, kow- 
ever, that it is not for Congress to interpret what it means; it 
is for the courts of the country to say, either at this time or at 
any other time, what it means. If it were within the power of 
Congress to enlarge the meaning of the word “income,” it could, 
as I suggested a moment ago, obliterate all difference between 
income and principal, and obviously the people of this country 
did not intend to give to Congress the power to levy a direct tax 
upon alf the property of this country without apportionment. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, assuming that the matter would have to 
be determined finally by the court, which concession we all must 
make, would the Senator’s legal mind revert to the theory that 
the court, then, would have a right to define the word “income” 
to mean whatever was understood judicially by “income” at the 
date of the adoption of this act? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not accept that at all, because it is en- 
tirely beyond the domain of Congress. In 1789, I believe, the 
people of this country gave Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce among the States. It is not within the power of Congress 
to say what commerce is. Commerce“ may mean a very dif- 
ferent thing now as compared with what it meant in 1789; it 
has broadened with the times; the instrumentalities have 
changed with the course of years; but Congress can, not make a 
thing commerce. The court must declare whether a particular 
regulation is a regulation of commerce, and in so declaring it 
defines for the time being what commerce is. 

Why, Mr. President, should Congress attempt to do more than 
is declared in the first section of the proposed bill? It is right; 
it is comprehensible; it embraces everything—no, I will with- 
draw that; it does not embrace the full power of Congress, be- 
cause Congress can levy a tax upon gross incomes if it likes; it 
may diminish the extent of its taxing power or not exercise it 
all; it may exclude certain things from the taxing power that it 
might include; but it can not change the character of the taxa- 
tion; and when it is declared in the first lines of this bill that a 
tax is levied upon the entire net income of all the citizens of 
this country, we have exercised all the power we have. If we 
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desire to limit ourselves to net income, we can not define “ net 
income“; we can not say what shall be included in income and 
what shall not be included in income. We are only preparing 
ourselves for delay, for disappointment, and possible defeat if 
we endeayor to interpret the meaning of the word“ income.” 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cnwrox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I can readily agree with the Senator that 
the courts will finally give a definition of “income”; but that 
does not prevent Congress from limiting the application of the 
word in legislation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not at all. I have so said. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator will observe the words “ ex- 
sept as hereinafter provided“ in the first subdivision of this 
section 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not sought to strike out any part 
of the limitations saye the gift, devise, bequest, or descent, aud 
I do not think there is any man in America, were it not for 
what precedes those words, who would contend or could con- 
tend that a gift or devise or bequest of property or property 
coming to one by descent is income. I never heard of it being 
so construed, and it is not possible that it could be so con- 
strued. It would not have been put in there were it not for 
the attempted enlargement of the word “ingome” contained in 
the previous part of the paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How does the Senator think that is an 
attempt to enlarge it? Tell us specifically to what words the 
Senator refers. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, if it has not that effect, or 
attempted effect, it can have none. It is certainly not an 
attempt to limit or to restrict the meaning of the word “ in- 
come”; and if it has not the effect or if it is not thought or 
if it was not in the mind of the person who drew it to enlarge 
the meaning of the word “income,” then the draftsman of the 
bill has offended against the first principles of legislation by 
incorporating language that is absolutely meaningless, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, if the Senator will pardon me a 
moment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 5 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was not the intent there to enlarge or 
to stretch the meaning of the words “net income,” which is the 
income referred to here, and not gross income at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I haye not said it was gross income. 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. The Congress in undertaking to specify 
what it proposes to tax does undertake neither to enlarge nor 
to restrict the meaning of the words “net income,” but to 
define their meaning for the purposes of this bill, for the pur- 
poses of this taxation. It may be that a court might come to 
the conclusion that Congress had wrongfully defined the term. 
If so, the court will correct the definition, and if the court 
corrects the definition, then this bill will be to that extent 
altered or changed; but the contention is that this is a correct 
definition of the articles which, under a bill seeking to tax net 
incomes, will be taxed. The question I asked the Senator was 
in what respect he thinks that this definition enlarges the 
meaning of the words “net income” or restricts them, either? 

Mr, CUMMINS, Mr. President, as I remarked before, if these 
words qualifying, modifying, and explanatory are not intended 
either to enlarge or to restrict, they are entirely useless. I 
think, however, with deference—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think it is useless in a 
tax bill to try to define the thing you propose to tax? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do think in this instance ` 
that it is worse than useless; I think it is dangerous, and I will 
proceed to show why. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. I readily agree with the Senator in his con- 
tention that we have no authority to tax anything except in- 
come, and I readily agree with him that, in the last analysis, 
the court must decide what is income and what is not income; 
but before the court can get jurisdiction of that question, there 
must be a levy; there must be an assessment; there must be 
an attempt to collect. I can see no other way in which the 
court could possibly acquire jurisdiction. So that before the 
matter can ever reach the court there must be some one who 
will decide the question of what is “ income.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And describe the property to be levied 
upon. * 
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Mr. SIMMONS. And, as the Senator from Mississippi very 
properly says, describe the property to be levied upon. The 
Senator from Iowa says, as I understand him, that it is not com- 
petent for the Congress to define what is income and what is not 
income. Then, the only conclusion from the Senator’s argu- 
ment is that we ought simply to levy a tax against incomes and 
stop. Suppose we should do that, who then can decide the 
question òf what is income and what is not income, seeing that 
that question must be decided before the court can acquire the 
jurisdiction to determine the question of whether or not the 
thing taxed is income? 

Are we to leave it to the officers of the taxing branch of the 
Government to determine what is income? Are we ourselves 
to hold that we have not the authority to define the word, but 
that the officer of the law has the authority to define and deter- 
mine it? It seems to me that is what the Senator’s argument 
would lead to. I may be mistaken about that; he may have 
some way in his mind by which we could reach a determination 
of what is income otherwise than through the definition of 
Congress or through the decision of the officer of the law, but 
I can not myself see how we would select the things upon which 
this tax is to operate except through a definition of the word 
“income” by Congress, or a definition of the meaning of that 
word by some subordinate officer of the law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the difficulty with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is that he does not distinguish be- 
tveen a requirement in the law for a return to an administra- 
tive officer of the various matters included within this para- 
graph and a declaration that the income shall include these 
things. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I do. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is a very great differ- 
ence. I agree with the Senator from North Carolina that it is 
quite within the proyince of Congress to require the citizen to 
make a return, including his gains and profits and income from 
his sales and dealings of all kinds. That is entirely within 
our power; but it is not within our power to declare that these 
things shall be included in the income. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is mistaken when he says I 
have not considered that. I have considered that as the third 
alternative, If Congress has not the power to decide, if the 
officers of the law charged with the enforcement of the law 
have not the power to determine, then the only other person 
who could have the power is the man who is to pay the tax. 
Would not the Senator's position, therefore, force him into the 
attitude of maintaining that the proper person, in the first 
instance, to determine what is income and what is not income 
is the man who pays the tax, and, next, the court? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think so, Mr. President, nor do I 
think my suggestion leads to that result. I have no doubt about 
the power of Congress in requiring those who are to make re- 
turn to include their gains and profits and their dealings of all 
kinds, and from that return I have no doubt that it is within 
our power to give to the taxing officer the right to discover 
the amount of the net income, and, if his judgment be wrong, 
the taxpayer can question it, and finally the court must deter- 
mine it. That is not what is sought to be done in this para- 
graph. We are attempting to define what “net income” is 
and of what it is composed, and what we may lawfully tax. 
But I want to read now what this means—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator leaves that point, does 
not the Senator think that it would be a great deal better for 
us, in the first instance, to indicate as best we can what the 
legislative judgment is as to what constitutes “income” and 
require the taxpayer to account for his income upon all of those 
particular things? If we make a mistake and include in our 
designation of what is “income” something which is not in- 
come, but is property, then, of course, the court would come in 
and settle that controversy. Does not the Senator think that is 
better than to leave it to the taxpayer to determine in the first 
instance what is “income,” and then leave it to the officer to 
correct him if he should make an error, and bring it into court 
in that way? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not think it is better. 
There is just this difference between the two courses: The 
course suggested by the Senator from North Carolina will end, 
if Congress makes a mistake, in the declaration that the law is 
unconstitutional and of no effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. The other course will end 
in a correction of the report of the individual taxpayer, and 
the law will continue to be enforced according to the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 


f 


Mr. CUMMINS. Ido. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
if the courts, in construing the word “income,” would not take 
Fary eee the usual and ordinary signification of that 
word? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of that, Mr. President. 

Mr. STERLING. And the court would have recourse to a 
standard dictionary, would it not, in construing that word? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Unquestionably; and not only so, but to the 
common acceptation of the word and to the judicial opinions, of 
which there have been very many, in which the word has been 
considered. 


Mr. STERLING. If in the definition of the word “ income” 
as given in a standard dictionary the words“ gains and profits“ 
are also given as synomymous with the term “income” would 
there be anything wrong in the use of those words in the sec- 
tion to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think there would be, although 
they would be wholly unnecessary.- But, of course, the point 
I make has no reference to the use of the words “gains and 
profits.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. z 

Mr. CHILTON. I agree with the Senator that the Congress 
can not add to nor take from the word “income”; but it seems 
to me the Senator has done injustice to the very language of the 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not pointed out my objection to the 
clause I am seeking to strike out, for I have not been permitted 
to advance that far. 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, so far as the Senator has gone. Let 
me offer this suggestion: On page 167, beginning in line 3, it is 
provided that the “income derived from salaries, wages,” and 
so forth, shall be included. It has to be income before it can 
be taxed, no matter how it is derived. We could say that only 
income from salaries or income from property or income from 
interest should be taxed. We have simply mentioned certain 
things; but they must be income before they can be taxed. We 
use the very language of the Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, if that be true, Mr. President, 
then it is simply saying in another way that these words are 
entirely meaningless and useless; and I have never favored the 
introduction of words that can have no other effect than to con- 
fuse, even though they have no material bearing. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON], however, is not, as I view 
it, quite accurate when he says that “income” as used in this 
paragraph necessarily means such income as gains and profits, 
in view of what is subsequently found in the paragraph. 

Now, allow me to read a little further: 

Or from professions, vocations, businesses, trade, commerce, or sales 


or dealings in property, whether real or personal, growing out of the 
ownership or use of or interest in real or personal property. 


I was led to offer this amendment largely on account of a col- 
loquy I had with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
the other day, who seems to haye become indifferent and who 
does not regard the matter as worthy of his attention or pres- 
ence. I recall, however, the Senate to the colloquy that I men- 
tioned a moment ago. I asked this question: 


The Senator from Mississippi must certainly understand what I am 
trying to say. If applied toa genon business, in which purchases and 
sales take place and gains and profits are reckoned, I can very well 
understand that the Senator from Mississippi is right, under the lan- 
180 e of this bill. But suppose 10 years ago I had bought a horse for 

, and this year I had sold him for $1,000, what would I do in the 
way of making a return? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell the Senator precisely what he would do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mean, what would other men do? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know; but what I mean is precisely what the Sen- 
ator would do, or precisely what he ought to do. He bought the horse 
10 years ago and sold him this year for a thousand dollars. That thou- 
sand dollars is a part of the Senator's receipts for this year, and bein 
a part of his receipts, that much will go in as part of his receipts, an 
from it would be deducted his disbursements and his exemptions and 
various other nee 8 
P ee I a Lah ould the price I paid for the horse originally be de- 

uc 

Mr. Witt1aMs. No; because it was not a part of the transactions in 
that year; but if the Senator turned around and bought another horse 
that year, it would be deducted. 

Mr. Cummins. Mr. President, the answer of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has disclosed very clearly the weakness that I have been attempt- 
ing to point out. è 


I am not sure, Mr. President, and I do not assert, that these 
modifying, qualifying, and explaining phrases will render the 
effort of Congress unavailing. I do not assert that they must 
necessarily be construed as unconstitutional. I do assert, how- 
ever, that we are putting the law in a jeopardy which may 
easily be avoided. If the answer made by the Senutor from 
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Mississippi to the question I propounded day before yesterday 
is correct, then the law is unconstitutional. 

Then there is an effort here to convert what is obviously prin- 
cipal into Income, and it was because the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi held that view of the paragraph that I intro- 
duced the amendment that is now pending. 

I do not intend to continue the argument further. I will 
only say that I believe the words that are used here can per- 
form no useful function. I believe that in describing what is 
to be taxed the words “net income” are as comprehensive 
and as complete as any words that can be found in the English 
language, and therefore that we ought not to imperil or hazard 
the bill by attempting to emphasize them or to explain them 
or to enlarge them. 

If the Senate will return to the paragraph immediately before 
this—and it is typical of two other provisious in the bill, I 
think—it will be seen that there is an efort to declare that 
undivided profits in a corporation shall be rec’ ned as income 
of the shareholders. In my opinion that can not be accom- 
plished in any such way. The undivided profits are not the 
property of the shareholder, from a legal standpoint. Although 
he may be in part the equitable owner of all the property of 
the corporation, he is no more the equitable owner of the undi- 
vided proffts than he is the equitable owner of a share in all 
the property of the corporation. I agree that there ought to 
be some way of reaching these undivided profits; but just so 
surely as you attempt here to broaden the meaning of the word 
“Income” so as to make it include property that belongs to a 
corporation which it might distribute to its shareholders, but 
which it has not distributed, you will imperil the bill and meet 
disaster when you come to enforce it. 

I pass now from the legal question to another subject that is 
closely associated with it, and I reach a question of policy. 
I come to the part of the committee amendment on page 169. 
I grant that here we are within the field of complete authority, 
so far as Congress is concerned. Congress can deduct from an 

income, in order to reach a taxable part of the income, anything 
it pleases. It can deduct a quarter of it, or it can deduct a 
half of it, or it can deduct all of it. This, therefore, does not 
relate to the constitutional authority of Congress. 

I read from the committee amendment: 


That in computing net Income for the purpose of the normal tax 
there shall be allowed as deductions: First, the necessary expenses 
actually paid in carrying on any business, not including personal, liv- 
ing, or family expenses. 

I have no objection to that, although I think there will be 
vast difference of opinion in regard to the construction or mean- 
ing of the word “ personal.” n 

Second, all interest paid within the year by a taxable person on im- 
debtedness. 


I have objection to that. This whole paragraph is framed 
upon the idea that the capital of the individual must be pro- 
tected intact, must be preserved; that he can use any part of 
the income he likes for the repair of the capital with which he 
entered the year and have it deducted from the income. The 
principle is wrong. It ought not to be in any income-tax law. 
It is not a part of the purpose of an income-tax law to guar- 
antee that the capital shall be maintained. If the capital is 
lost, there wiil be a diminished income the following year upon 
which to levy the tax; but the taxable income should not be 
depleted by withdrawing from it a sum sufficient to maintain 
the capital, unless the income arose out of a business in which 
the capital was employed. 

Third, all national, State, county, school, and municipal 
within the year, not including those assessed against local 

There can be no objection at all to that deduction. 

Fourth, losses actually sustained during the year, incurred in trade 
or arising from fires, storms, or shipwreck, and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise. 

This deduction is partly right and partly wrong—partly so 
wrong that it is utterly indefensible. 

Suppose I earned $20,000 a year in the practice of my pro- 
fession, and during the same year I speculated upon the Board 
of Trade in Chicago and lost $20,000, I would not taxable 
at all under this provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How does the Senator arrive at that con- 
clusion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Simply because I have lost $20,000 in trade, 
and it would not be compensated for by insurance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator call speculation in 
futures trade? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly it is trade. Why, the very 
organization through which it is carried on is called a board of 
trade. It is trade in the most literal sense of the word. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is no more trade than betting on a 
horse race. 


taxes paid 
benefits. 


Mr, CUMMINS. I say it is trade. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi says it is not. But suppose I had bought 10,000 bushels 
of oats from a farmer and had lost $5,000 on it. That would 
be trade, would it not? I was not including the speculating 
or the gambling idea in the suggestion I made a moment ago. 
But it is trade as pure and simple as any other form of busi- 
ness; and yet because I had lost a part of my capital in doing 
a business that was entirely disconnected with the profession 
out of which I earned my income, I could use a part of my in- 
come to repair my capital and deduct it in my return. 

There is no equity in it. There is no reason in it. There 18 
no principle in it As it seems to me, we ought to confine 
losses in business or in trade to the losses in the business or 
the trade out of which the profit or the income is made; and 
we ought not to permit an income derived from one source to 
be used for the purpose of paying either debts or losses incurred 
in some entirely distinct business or trade. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Senator whether, in 
his opinion, the profits of speculation would be a part of the 
income which should be taxed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly; unquestionably. - 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then why should not the losses incurred 
be deducted? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There is no more doubt about it than that 
two and two make four. I assume that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was not serious in the comment he made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My inquiry is, If the profits made from 
the speculation which the Senator from Mississippi thinks would 
not be trade would be a legitimate object of taxation as income, 
why would not the losses incurred in the same speculation be a 
legitimate deduction from income? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘They should be if the business, being reck- 
oned up at the end of the year, shows a profit. ‘Then it becomes 
a part of the income and should be taxed. If it shows a loss, 
there would be no income arising from it, and it should not be 
taxed. But it is proposed here that if one is engaged in that 
sporadic business in which so many Americans are engaged, and 
in which so large a part of our incomes are dissipated, he can 
take the profit or the income he has from some other vocation 
or profession or trade and use that profit or income to make 
good his losses in the speculation or trade to which we bave 
referred. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, departing from the argument as to the purchase of stocks 
in the market, how would it be if a man legitimately bought, 
Say, railroad stocks? As an illustration, not long ago the stock 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad Co. was selling at over 200 a 
share. To-day it is selling at 63. Suppose a man bought a 
thousand shares of it at the former price, would the loss he 
sustained be a proper deduction? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly, if it could be called “in 
trade.” The general purpose of this paragraph is to insure the 
capital of the person, so that at the end of the year the capital 
will be as great as it was at the beginning of the year. ‘There 
are exceptions to that here; but that is the general idea of 
the paragraph, and it is a false idea in the preparation of an 
income-tax law. 

Mr. SHIVELY. If his losses were actually greater than his 
gains, there would be no net income. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; that is true. That is, if a man had 
$100,000 of property at the beginning of the year and it was 
destroyed in some fashion or other, or if he embarked it in 
a venture of any kind and lest that property, even though he 
had an income of $100,000 from some other source, he could 
take the income from the other source and repair his losses of 
capital and have no income. That is the purpose of the para- 
graph. If you think that is right, you have expressed it 
very well. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let us take the illustration the Senator has 
just used. Suppose he has $100,000, half of which is embarked 
in buying and selling grain and the other half in buying and 
selling live stock. Suppose in the grain business he loses $5,000 
during the year and in the live-stock business he gains $5,000 
during the year. Would the Senator say there was any net 
income? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think there would not be. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Then I do not understand the objection of 
the Senator to this particular clause of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The objection is this: In the case just put 
by the Senator from Indiana, here is a business in which a man 
is engaged. At the end of the year it is to be ascertained 
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whether there is any net profit growing out of the business. of 
course all the losses are considered, all the gains are considered, 
and the result determines whether there is any income from the 
business. But I put the case again: Suppose I am not in busi- 
ness at all, but I have $100,000 a year coming to me from the 
rent of property. I take $100,000 and invest it in a mine in 
Utah, and during the year I reach the conclusion that the mine 
is not worth anything, I deduct that $100,000 from the $100,000 
of rent I have received, and the result is that I am a man with- 
out an income. If that is the real purpose of the framers of 
the bill it is exceedingly well phrased. 

Mr. SHIVELY. You would be without a net income for that 
year, of course. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not suppose it was intended to do 
anything of the kind. In the case I have just put I did not 
suppose it was intended to guarantee a man’s capital and to 
repair all the losses he might sustain in any venture into which 
he might enter. I do not believe that is a fair foundation for 
an income-tax law. 

Mr. SHIVELY. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator will permit me to proceed 
just a little bit further, he will see the full scope of my views. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Very well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We then come to debts: 

Fifth, debts due to the taxpayer actually ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within the year. 

Suppose 10 years ago a man had given me his note for 
$100,000. I had thought it to be good. I had carried it as a 
part of my principal, a part of my property. This year I have 
an income of $100,000 arising from the practice of the law or 
from rents or anything else, I discover this year that the man 
who made that note, who has had nothing to do with my in- 
come, who has not contributed in any way toward it, who is not 
in any way interested in the business out of which my income 
arises, has become bankrupt and that he never will pay the note. 
I am permitted by this bill to deduct $100,000 from my income, 
and again I am a man without an income, although I had just 


- as much income as though the man had remained solvent. I 


have simpiy lost a part of my capital or property, and it is pro- 
posed here to repair that loss by deducting its amount from my 
income. I do not mean now, of course, that it is repaired in 
the sense of being made good, but it is repaired to the extent 
of not making me pay a tax upon the income. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator permit me to make a 
suggestion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A part of the Senator's confusion of 
thought grows out of the fact that he forgets that in all book- 
keeping there is a debit side and a credit side. A man would 
have nted among his credits this note that he thought was 
good, and that would go in as a part of his gross income. Now, 
mind you, I say “gross income.” Then he ascertains that it 
is worthless, and this provision permits him to charge it off 
and deduct it; that is all. 

It is just like the Senator’s horse illustration the other day, 
which proceeded upon the idea that a man did not keep any 
books, and that, when he got a thousand dollars for a horse, in 
rendering his return for the receipts of $1,000 he did not also 
debit himself with the fact that he had lost the horse. It was 
the profit involved in the horse trade that was taxable, not the 
total receipts for the horse. 

Here you are making a serious argument that we should not 
permit a man to strike off a worthless note after he has made 
return of all bis bills payable as a part of his income, or the 
things that constitute a part of his income. You are really 
altogether losing sight of the fact that there is another side to 
the ledger. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; I am not. I am not in 
the least confused about bookkeeping. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Any man would have a right to strike 
off that note if he had put it on the other side of the ledger. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course profits do not consist in the 
difference between the amount of assets and the amount of 
liabilities. A man might have $100,000 of assets and but 
$10,000 of liabilities, and not have any income at all. The 
Senator from Mississippi apparently forgets the way in which 
people arrive at their profits or their losses. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I had supposed, from a 
casual reading of the bill, that the loss had to be sustained dur- 
ing the year; but I infer from what the Senator says that it 
may date back. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, it may date back indefinitely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As an illustration, a man abandons his 
profession, as I abandoned mine, and turned over my books to 
a collector, and he reports to me during the next year that he 


finds $6,000 uncollectible. Would that enable me to come here 
and say that I had sustained that loss under the terms of the 
bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is extraordinary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The difficulty is, if I may again remind the 
Senator from Mississippi about bookkeeping, that this provision 
has in view men who are carrying on a business such as mer- 
chandising or banking or manufacturing. ‘Those are the con- 
ditions which are really covered, and accurately covered. I 
have not a word of objection to the bill as it relates to such 
enterprises. But when you come to apply the bill to nine meu 
out of ten who will be called upon to pay a tax under it, it is 
not accurately adjusted to their affairs, nor is it expressed so 
as to do justice to their affairs. When you come to profits and 
losses and incomes, you can not group all the individuals of 
this country under one rule. You must make some allowance 
for the differences which exist in the way in which they earn 
their incomes and in the way in which they expend their 
incomes. 

I proceed one step further: 


Sixth. A reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear, and tear of 
property arising out of its use or employment in the business. 


That is another effort, of course, to maintain the capital in- 
tact; but see what endless difficulty you will confront in its 
administration, A farmer in my own State, we will say, has 
an income of more than $3,000. In making up his account he 
must determine, if he can, to what degree the soil which he is 
cultivating has been exhausted, and somebody will have to 
make him an allowance for the depreciation caused by the ex- 
haustion of the soil. That is true with regard to every kind of 
property. While there is a certain justice in doing that and it 
will be done among concerns which do keep an account of de- 
preciation, and which do charge up every year a fair percentage 
of depreciation, and in that way reach the amount of their 
profits, so that they will have no difficulty about it, the ordinary 
man will find it impossible to apply this clause to his affairs. 
There ought to be a better considered provision to take care of 


‘the great multitude of the people, nine-tenths of the people 


who must pay and 
becomes a law. 


Of course, as to mines a maximum of depreciation has been 
fixed. I have no objection at all to that. But I could stand 
here and mention a hundred instances of depreciation which it 
va be utterly impossible to ascertain or apply under this pro- 
vision. 

I say this without the least feeling against the provision, I 
would vote for it just as it is if I had to, and it were separated 
from the rest of the bill, so strongly am I in fayor of levying 
duties upon incomes. But when we are beginning this system it 
seems to me we ought to begin it in the best possible way. 

I shall have something more to say at a later time with re- 
gard to the latter part of this paragraph when we come to con- 
sider the payment of the tax at its source. I am in favor of 
that principle; but there are a great many things here that 
it seems to me will make the bill utterly unworkable, and in- 
stead of simplifying the collection of the tax they will compli- 
cate it, and possibly entirely defeat it. 

There is one thing in regard to this provision that I might 
as well say while I am on my feet, and it constitutes the real 
fundamental defect in the bill, so far as principle is concerned. 
I will point it out now, and at a later time I will point it out 
again. The bill provides, substantially, that those who have 
incomes of less than $3,000 shall not pay a tax. I am satis- 
fied at the present time with that limit, and I would not 
yote to reduce it at this time. But there is incorporated heré 
a provision for taxing the earnings of corporations. I hay¢ 
no objection to that, but the men and women in this cour- 
try who have an income of less than $3,000 a year and who de- 
rive all of it or a part of it from the dividends of corporations 
which are taxed are compelled to pay the income tax exactly 
as though they had an income of more than $3,000 a year. It 
is unjust, it is unequal, and it ought in some way to be 
remedied. We have assumed here that a man might well take 
his first $3,000 and use it for the general purposes of life, for 
the training and education both of himself and family; but 
with respect to every one of them who derive a part of their in- 
come or all of it from the dividends of corporations they are 
compelled to pay this tax, are they not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How are they compelled to pay it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are compelled to pay it because the 
corporation pays the tax on the entire income of the corpora- 
tion, and that reduces the dividends paid to these people by just 
the amount paid in the way of the income tax. 


will pay the tax under this bill when it 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator's answer to my 
question has disclosed what I wanted to bring out. In other 
words, instead of meaning that the bill taxes those people, he 
means that the corporations are able to shift their tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So they are. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to know if there is a tax in 
the world, except a poll tax, that can not be shifted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Mississippi has misunder- 
stood me. Of course, the corporation very often passes on its 
entire tax. That unfortunately is true. I do not know of any 
way in which to prevent it. I am not complaining at this mo- 
ment of the tax that is passed on. I am complaining of this. 
As an illustration, suppose I stand with an income of less than 
$3,000. It is the policy of this bill that my income shall not be 
diminished by a tax levied by the General Government. If I 
have that income as an employee of the corporation, it goes free. 
It is not affected by any tax levied upon the property of the 
corporation. I get my pay and I am permitted to spend it in the 
way that seems to me wise. Now, suppose that I have an in- 
come of $2,900 from the same corporation, derived as dividends 
on stocks that I hold in the corporation, the 1 per cent is taken 
from that dividend and I receive just 1 per cent less than I 
would have received if the tax had not been levied. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is taken from the dividends by whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is taken from the dividends necessarily 
by the corporation. It is first taken from the corporation by the 
Government. Here is $100,000—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is just what I said a moment ago. 
The corporation shifts the tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; here is $100,000 which the corpora- 
tion has earned and is applicable to the payment of dividends. 
We will suppose that it is the entire net income of the corpora- 
tion. It is to be distributed among its stockholders, but before 
it is distributed 1 per cent is deducted and paid to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and therefore 1 per cent less 
than would have been paid to me is paid to me, It is all that 
I am entitled to. 

Now, I make no objection to the payment on the part of the 
corporation, but I do say we ought to provide some way in 
which the man who has an income of less than $3,000 should 
not bear that tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How can you do that? 

Mr. GUMMINS. There are two or three ways in which it 
can be done. It can be done either through segregation by the 
corporation under proper provisions, or it can be done by add- 
ing to the bill a paragraph that, in the case of every man whose 
income is derived in whole or in part from the dividends of 
a taxed corporation and is less than $3,000, upon application to 
the Government the Government will reimburse him for the 
deduction that has been made from his part of the earnings of 
the corporation. It can be done in either of those ways, and will 
be if justice prevails. 

But I had not intended to enter upon that subject. I have 
it very much at heart, and when we reach that part of the 
bill I intend, if I can, to offer an amendment that will set 
forth my views with regard to that particular matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator leaves the matter 
of a corporation tax, I wish to say that I think perhaps most 
of the States in the Union in one form or another impose a tax 
upon corporations as such. It is not always measured by the 
income. Sometimes it is measured by the amount of the capital 
stock. It is measured in various ways; but it is a special tax 
upon the corporation, because it is recognized that the right to 
do business in corporate form is a very valuable right and that 
it is more beneficial to the stockholder in the great majority 
of cases to have an investment in corporate form than it is to 
have it in some individual form. 

Now, I ask the Senator whether or not a tax of this kind, 
although it is imposed by the General Government, can not 
be justified upon the same theory that it is a tax upon the fran- 
chise of the corporation, upon the right of the stockholders to 
do business in a corporate form, which is a valuable right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not complaining of the tax upon the 
corporation; I have always thought there was a better way of 
reaching that result; but I am not concerning myself about it 
now. I want to remind the Senator from Utah that we estab- 
lish a policy here that the men who get less than $3,000 ought 
not to pay any part of this Income tax either nominally or 
actually. That proceeds upon the theory that they can make 


better use of their incomes than to pay the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Now, it does not make any differ- 
ence whether the incomes are deriyed from the stocks of corpo- 
rations or whether they are derived from salaries from corpo- 
rations, the men who get the money need the money just the 
same. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, there is this difference: 
The man who derives an income from an investment in a cor- 
poration gets it with less effort than he does if he has to work 
for it. He has the advantage of having his money in a cor- 
poration which has certainly very valuable rights. For ex- 
ample, he has one of the most valuable rights, namely, that he 
can not be sued beyond the extent of his investment in the 
corporation. He can not be held responsible for the debts of 
the corporation as he could be if it were a partnership or in 
some other form of association. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that consideration does not enter 
the question I am discussing at all. Suppose one man gets 
$2,850, we will say, as dividends from a corporation. Another 
man gets $2,900 as rents from real estate. Out of the former 
there has been taken 1 per cent. Out of the latter there is 
taken nothing. I assume that the labor of receiving it is not 
much greater in one case than in the other. It matters not 
that the corporation may have a valuable franchise; however 
valuable it was, its dividends did not result in giving this par- 
ticular man more than $3,000, and therefore he ought to be 
able to hold his place among the untaxed. 

I have consumed much more time than I intended, Mr. 
President, and I apologize for it. I rose simply to suggest the 
desirability of removing from this paragraph some dangers 
which I think are in it and the removal of which would not 
weaken it in the slightest degree, but rather fortify it against 
assaults that may hereafter be made upon it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator takes his seat, he 
referred to another paragraph, and if I understand it I entirely 
agree with the Senator’s position. It is the clause on page 169: 
PA iro ges interest paid within the year by a taxable person on in- 


If I understand that, it would result in this sort of a situa- 
tion: Here is one man, for example, who has purchased a home. 
He has given a mortgage upon it for its price or a large part 
of it, and is paying, let us say, $1,000 in interest. Under this 
bill that would be deducted from his net income. But if his 
neighbor has rented a house, and instead of virtually paying 
what the first-named man does in the form of interest he pays 
directly $1,000 rent. He gets no deduction whatever, and yet 
the situation of the two is to all intents and purposes precisely, 
the same. One has made a purchase and is paying interest 
which virtually amounts to rent. The other has not made a 
purchase, but pays the rent direct. One gets the exemption and 
the other does not, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the conclusion of the Senator from 
Utah is correct. It is simply another illustration of the fact 
that the bill was composed to meet the conditions of organized 
business, such as merchants and manufacturers, and is not well 
fitted to meet the situation as it actually exists, 

I do not intend to call for the yeas and nays upon my amend- 
ment. I know how futile it would be, and I have no desire to 
inconvenience the Senate. I offered it because I wanted to 
make my own position in the matter entirely clear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will ask for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the „ proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cua- 
MINS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Committee, on page 167, lines 18 and 19, 
inserting the words “or upon surrender of the contract.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 167, 
after line 19, to strike out the following: 

That in computing net income for the pu £ the rmal tax 
there shall be allowed as deductions the EGE ae expenses actually 
incurred in ca on any business, not including personal, living, 
or family expenses; all interest accrued and payable within the year 
by a taxable person on indebtedness; all National, State, county, school, 
and municipal taxes accrued within the year, not including those 
assessed against local benefits; losses actually sustained during the 
year, incurred in trade or arising from fires, storms, or shipwreck, and 
not compensated for by insurance or otherwise; debts actually ascer- 
tained to be worthless and charged off during the year; also a reason- 
able allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of property arisin: 
out of its use or employment in the business, but no deduction shal 
be made for any amount of expense of restoring property or making 

the exhaustion thereof for which an allowance is or has been 
made; no deduction shall be allowed for any amount paid ont for new 
buildings, permanent improvements, or betterments, made to increase 
the value of any property or estate; the amount of income received or 
payable from any source at which the tax upon such income, which is 
or will become duc, under the provisions of this section, has been 
withheld for payment at the source in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall be deducted; but in all cases where the tax upon the 
annual gains, profits, and incomes of a person is required to with- 
held and paid at the source as hereinafter provid if such annual 
income, except that derived from_ interest on corporate or United 
States indebtedness, does not exceed the rate of $4,000 per annum, or 
if the same is uncertain, indefinite, or irregular in the amount or time 
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during which it shall kave accrued, and is not fixed or determinable, 
the same shall be included in estimating net annual income to be em- 
braced in a’ personal return; also the amount received as dividends 
upon the stock, or from the net earnings of any corporation, joint- 
stock company, association, or insurance company which is taxable 
upon its net income as hereinafter provided shall be deducted. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


y 
actuall id in carrying on any business, not includin personal, 
itving, oF tasntly Annelia second, all interest paid within the year by 
a Taceo. peon on indebtedness; thir 
school, 
assessed agal 


wreck, and not compensated for by insurance or otherwise; fifth, deb 
due to the eee ascertained to be worthless ‘and e ed 
off within the year; sixth, a reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, 


e stock or from the net 


earnings of any corporation, joint-stock 5 PgR 


provided ; eight the amount of income, the tax upon which has been 
paid or with 
is section: Provided, That whenever the tax upon the income of a 


if such annual income does not exceed the sum of $3,000 
or is fixed or. certain or is indefinite or irregular as to amount or 
time of accrual, the same shall not be deducted the personal return 
of such person, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not rise to propose any 
amendment, but simply to make a suggestion called out by a 
statement made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumaans]}. 
It is in regard to the exemptions on account of losses incurred 
in trade, and so forth. The question was raised as to whether 
it would include losses in speculation on a board of trade. I 
am inclined to think that under the definition of “trade” it 
would include losses thus sustained, and the question is whether 
we want to exempt losses thus incurred. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Mississippi simply to 
the definition of the word trade,“ so that he will see how the 
proposition stands: 

Trade comprehends every species of exchange or dealing, either in 
the produce of land, in manufactures, in bills, or in money; but it is 
chiefly used to denote the barter or purchase and sale of goods, wares, 

and merchandise, either by Wholesale or retail. 

And so forth, 

It seems to me that under this very broad and comprehensive 
definition it might include trade on a board of trade and the 

exemption would pertain to a loss sustained on a board of trade. 

If the language could be qualified by some such expression 
as “losses incurred in legitimate and ordinary trade pursued 
by the party,” or equivalent words, it seems to me that it 
would be better than the broad expression used. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, all net income comes from a 
comparison of receipts and losses. There can be no other way 
of arriving at a net income except by comparing gains and 
losses. If a man lost a certain amount of money during the 
year, no matter how he lost it, he ought not to be compelled to 
put it in as a part of what he still has. If two men bet upon a 
horse race, so far as that is concerned, during the year and one 
of them losi#$i00 and the other gained $100, the man who has 
the hundred dollars would have to take heed of it in computing 
his net income, and the man who lost it would take heed of the 
joss in computing his net income. So far as I can see, you can 
not arrive at net income except by taking what comes in and 
what goes out. 

Mr. STERLING. But, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Allow me to add just this: I think this lan- 
guage would have been more easily understood if, instead of 
using the word “ deductions” here, we had used what it really 
means, namely, that in computing net income for the purpose of 
the normal taxpayer he shall be allowed to return such and 
such things. I think that is where the confusion comes in, if I 
understand at what the Senator is simie 

Mr. STERLING. This is the way in which it occurred to me: 
Here is a man who, under the protection of the Government, has 
an enormous income for which he would be taxable under this 
proposed law, but he squanders all that income or more in 
speculation, in illegitimate trade on the board of trade. The 
question in my mind is whether he ought to have the privilege 
of deducting from his income the losses thus sustained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a squandered income is no 
income. If it was squandered during the year of the computa- 
tion, it does not make any difference how the man lost it. 

Take this sort of a case, for example: The Senator from South 
Dakota and the senior Senator from Iowa seem to be worried 
a good deal about the losses of a man in something else. The 


Senator from South Dakota seems to have the idea in his mind 
that if a man was both a farmer and a lawyer he ought to keep 
two separate income accounts, and that what he lost as a 
farmer ought not to be charged up against what he gained as 
a lawyer, or vice versa, as well as I could understand him; and 
he seems to be very much worried about a part of a man’s 
capital, if it were lost, being permitted to be charged off. 

Now, take this sort of a case: I am practicing law, let us say, 
and I get $10,000 during the year from that practice, and during 
the same year I lose $5,000 in my agricultural pursuits. My net 
income, therefore, so far as that is concerned, is $5,000. Sup- 
pose that my house, which is worth $5,000, burned down; sup- 
pose the house burned by no fault of mine; that I had no in- 
surance upon it; and I take my $5,000 and pay it out during 
that identical year to build a new house, If all three of these 
things happen in the same year, I have no net income at all; 
nor ought I to be charged with any. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I grant that in the case sup- 
posed by the Senator from Mississippi he should not be charged 
with any net income, because his losses were sustained in a 
legitimate business—in a commendable business. But in the 
other case the loss has not been sustained in that kind of busi- 
ness at all; but, whether a man having earned $10,000 as a 


lawyer or as a physician, should be allowed to offset against. 


or deduct from that income of $10,000 that which he has lost in 
speculation on a board of trade, is the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the object of this bill is to 
tax a man’s net income; that is to say, what he has at the end 
of the year after deducting from his receipts his expenditures 
or losses. It is not to reform men’s moral characters; that is 
not the object of the bill at all. The tax is not levied for the 
purpose of restraining people from betting on horse races or 
upon “ futures,” but the tax is framed for the purpose of mak- 
ing a man pay upon his net income, his actual profit during 
the year. The law does not care where he got it from, so far 
as the tax is concerned, although the law may very properly 
care in another way. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, suppose a 
man has made $10,000 legitimately in a legitimate business or 
profession; the inspector or collector knows that; and a tax 
is levied because of that income, or it is attempted to be levied, 
and the man says, “I lost $10,000 in a poker game,” what then? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose, in other words, that at the time 
the computation of his tax takes place he has not a red cent of 
profit or income during that year, no matter how it occurred? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some one must have won what the other man 
lost in the poker game, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the way, it is suggested to me that 
one man has gained what the other has lost, and that the win- 
ner might be taxed on his winnings, so the Government would 
not lose anything. j 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi to give me his opinion on a case which I will 
put to him. Suppose a man has a hundred thousand dollars in 
‘stocks, which are worth par; that they are selling at that price; 
and a dividend of 5 per cent is paid on them; in other words, 
he gets $5,000 income from his investment, he earns $5,000 from 
his personal efforts during the year, and his income is $10,000 
for that year; then suppose his stocks depreciate in value 
$10,000, has he any net income for that year? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I never thought about that, but I do not 
think that cuts any figure because the depreciation in the yalue 
of the stock is not like a depreciation by reason of the wear 
and tear arising out of the use of property. A man’s income 
would still remain an income regardless of the value of his 
property. My plantation this year might yield me, say, $3,000, 
and next year the same plantation might yield me $4,000 or 
$2,000; my income would be measured by what the plantation 
yielded me and not by the value of the plantation. Meanwhile 
the property might go up in value or it might’ go down in 
value. That would have nothing to do with the income, nor 
would the value of your stock in the market have anything to 
do with the dividends which you receive upon your stock. 

While I am talking upon that subject, there is another* point 
that occurs to me, and that is what the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] went over a few moments ago. If the Senator from 
Towa can invent any way under the sun of preventing the shift- 
ing of taxation, he is the wisest man who has lived since Solon 
died. The Senator seems to think that you onght to give a 
bounty to people who have less than $3,000, provided their in- 
come comes in the shape of dividends in corporations, because 
when the corporation was taxed the corporation reduced the 
dividends. It may be that the corporation did, and it may be 
that it did not, but I am going to suppose first that it did. Sup- 
pose it did shift the tax in that way, do you imagine that the man 
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who works for a salary for that corporation will not have a part 
of it shifted on him, too, in the way of not raising his wages as, 
much as they otherwise would have been raised? Do you sup- 
pose that the merchant or the lawyer who pays the income tax 
is not going to make it up somehow in the price of his goods or 
in the price of his services, if he can do it, if the demand and 
supply of the market for the goods or for his peculiar sort of 
ability enable him to do it? And absolutely it is proposed to 
give the man with less than $3,000 a bounty because a corpora- 
tion has shifted its tax to him. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, I want to submit an additional inquiry 
to the Senator from Mississippi, relating to the case which I 
have already submitted to him, and that is: Suppose at the time 
those stocks were selling at 10 per cent below what they were 
selling for the previous year, I sold them for $10,000 less than 
they were priced at the year before, is that to be deducted from 
my income? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think not. That is a mere change of 
capital and principal from stocks into money. 

Mr. WEEKS. It seems to me that it would be deducted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you mean that in casting up your ac- 
counts and arriving at your gross income, you do not count that? 
Of course, you would count it as you would count any money 
that you got from any source, but you would charge against it 
also what was regarded as the value of the stock. 

Mr. WEEKS. It seems to me, Mr. President, that it would 
be a shrinkage of my principal; and, under the reading of this 
bill, I am not sure but what that loss of principal could be 
deducted against my income, so that there would be no taxes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under what clause of the bill? What 
provision of it do you mean? Does the Senator refer to the 
depreciation clause? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. It says: 


Sixth, a reasonable allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of 
property arising out of its use or employment in the business. 


That could not possibly refer “to stocks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in response to the suggestion 
just made by the Senator from Mississippi, let us see how we 
stand. He says that a man at the end of the year sits down 
to make up an account to see whether or not he has any net 
income. If he is a merchant, he takes an inventory of his 
goods; if they are worth less than they were the year before, 
they are marked down, and the market value of that property 
is entered upon the books in order to show whether or not he 
has made a profit during the year. According to the Senator 
from Mississippi, the same thing would happen with a lawyer. 
He sits down at the end of the year and puts on one side of 
the account all he has taken in, all his profits, and he puts on 
the other side all his losses. If his losses are to be reckoned in 
the same way that the merchant's losses are reckoned, then, 
of course, the depreciation of all the property that he may own, 
if there be a depreciation, must also be entered upon the books. 

That shows, Mr. President, that, while the Senator from 
Mississippi is right with regard to ascertaining the profits and 
net income of business, he is not right, and the bill does not ad- 
just itself to the ascertainment of net income of individuals 
who are not in what is ordinarily known as business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the Senator complaining of—that 
they can not charge off anything to depreciation account, while 
the merchant can? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think they ought to be permitted 
to charge off depreciation of their property. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Well, that is a different proposition. I 
supposed that probably the Senator thought the lawyer also 
ought to be allowed to do it, and that we also should be allowed 
to charge the depreciation in our mental faculties, which would 
be pretty hard to estimate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not. I am speaking against the prin- 
ciple. z 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know but that the Senator is 
right about the general idea that no depreciation ought to be 
allowed to be deducted. There may be something in that sug- 
gestion, but it has been almost the uniform policy of all income- 
tax laws to permit it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply want to record my protest against 
that principle. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 169, line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “in trade” and insert “by the taxpayer in the 
pursuit of any ordinary and legitimate trade or business.” 


Mr. STERLING. If the amendment were adopted, the provi- 
sion would read: A 

Losses i 
legitinate F in the pursuit of any ordinary and 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, you are going to count the 
man as having money which he has not got, because he has lost 
it in a way that you do not approve of. 

Mr. STERLING. And I think rightly so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator what becomes of the man who is a broker and whose 
whole business is dealing upon the stock exchange? Does the 
Senator think that he ought to be taxed upon his income; and, 
if so, should not that man be allowed to deduct whatever loss 
he may incur in that particular line of business? 

Mr. STERLING. I think so, because I think the business of 
the broker, asa general proposition, is a legitimate business; but 
the amendment would exclude losses sustained in stock and 
grain gambling; that is the idea. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator differentiates, then, between the 
broker who does nothing else but follow that business and the 
man who does it “on the side”? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no. A man may occasionally engage in 
the brokerage business, and, taking a particular deal, it may be 
perfectly honest and legitimate; or he may be a regular broker 
engaged continuously in a business which is legitimate. My 
only object in suggesting this amendment is to prevent, if it can 
be done, what might be termed the setting off of a loss in a 
strictly gambling operation. š 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator a question right 
there. If the successful party in the gambling operation—and 
I always supposed that what one man loses the other man gains 
in a straight gambling contract—makes $10,000, would not the 
Senator charge it up to him as taxable income? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know but that I would; and I do 
not think there would be any injustice or wrong in doing so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well. Then, if the Senator taxes him 
once upon that, why should he seek to tax that same $10,000 
twice, both to the man who lost it and to the man who gained it? 

Mr. STERLING. The same supposition might be made in 
other cases, so far as that is concerned. You do not always 
avoid double taxation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 2, page 170, at the beginning of line 22, to strike out 
the letter C.“; in line 25, after the word “possessions,” to 
strike out “the principal and interest of which are now exempt 
by law from Federal taxation,” so as to read: 


That in computing net income under this section there shall be ex- 
cluded the interest upon the obligations of a State or any political sub- 
division thereof, and upon the obligations of the Unit tates or its 

ssessions; also the compensation of the present President of the 
Jnited States during the term for which he has been elected, and of the 
judges of the supreme and inferior courts of the United States now in 
office, and the compensation of all officers and employees®of a State or 
any political subdivision thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 171, after line 
6, to strike out: 

D. That there shall be deducted from the amount of the net income 
of each of such persons, ascertained as provided herein, the sum of 
4,000: Provided, That only one deduction of $4,000 shall be made 
rom the ag; egate income of all the members of any on! composed 
of one or both parents and one or more minor children, or Husband and 
wife, but if the wife is living 8 apart from her husband she 
may be taxed independently; but guardians shall be allowed to make 

uction in favor of each and every ward, except that in case where 
two or more wards are comprised in one family and have joint prop- 
$2000; and the aggregate deduction in their favor shall not exceed 
4, ; an 


And insert: 

C. That there shall be deducted from the amount of the net income 
of each of said rsons, ascertained as provided herein, the sum of 
$3,000, plus $1 additional if the person making the return be a 
married man with a wife, living with him and being herself not tax- 
able under the income-tax law, or plus the sum of $1,000 additional if 
the person making the return be a married woman with a husband 
living with her and being himself not taxable under the income-tax 
law; but in no event shall this additional exemption of $1,000 be de- 
ducted by both a husband and a wife. the person making the return 
shall be a married man or a married woman there shail an addi- 
tional exemption of $500 for each minor child weng with and depend- 
ent upon the taxable parent, but the total exemption on account of 
children shall not exceed $1,000: Provided, That the additional ex- 
emption or exemptions for children shall operate only in the case of 
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one parent in the same family, and that the total exemption’ on ac- 
count of children shall apply to a widow or a widower with a minor 
or dependent child or chil ren: Provided further, That where both 
parents are taxable under this act because of having more than $3,000 
of net income each the exemption on account of the children herein- 
before provided for shall not apply to either. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I call attention to the words beginning in 
line 25, on page 171, reading: 

Plus the sum of $1,000 additional if the person makin; 
a married woman with a husband living with her an 
not taxable under the income-tax law. 

Does that presume that a married woman with an income has 
a husband whom she has to support and therefore there ought 
to be an exemption because of that burden upon her? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It presumes that where she has the money 
she ought to pay the tax. The object of it, Mr. President—not 
to follow up the form of the Senator’s question, which would 
lead me into digressions—was simply this: The House framed 
its bill upon the theory that $4,000 was a reasonable amount, in 
its opinion, for an American family to live upon, with a proper 
standard of living, and that a sum below that ought not to be 
taxed. When it came to us in that shape we concluded that 
that was true if you were going to take the family as a basis, 
The House bill provided that the husband and wife should be 
taxed as one. We provide that the man and woman shall be 
taxed just as if they were two men or two women. Then we 
give this $1,000 additional to make the family exemption 
$4,000; but if both husband and wife are taxable, each has an 
exemption of $3,000 already, and therefore we do not give two 
taxable persons, being man and wife, in one household the 
$1,000 additional exemption. They have $6,000, to wit, $3,000 
apiece. That is the reason that was put there. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not think the Senator fully understood 
Just what my objection was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Possibly not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I believe that if the man has a wife to sup- 
port the exemption on the married man should be a thousand 
dollars more than on the unmarried man, but I do not believe 
the woman ought to have an exemption of a thousand dollars 
more because she happens to haye a husband. I think the 
husband ought to be able to take care of himself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think she needs it a lot more than he 
does. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
indigent husbands. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
indigent wives. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not agree with the proposition an- 
nounced by the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My object is to give the family $4,000 in 
any event where a man and wife are living together as man 
and wife, but I did not want to give them $7,000. If both of 
them are taxable persons and each one had a right to an exemp- 
tion of $3,000, if I had given the additional $1,000 that family 
would have gotten $7,000 of exemption. In other words, in addi- 
tion to $3,000 to each as a person, they would have receiyed 
$1,000 as a family. 

Mr. BRISTOW. My view of the matter, I take it, is differ- 
ent from the Senator's view. Where the husband has an income 
of $4,000 I think no attention should be paid to the income 
of the wife, I do not care what it is; and if her income is 
$3,000 I do not believe she ought to have an additional $1,000 
exempted because she happens to have a husband. I am op- 
posed to permitting the wife to deduct the extra thousand dol- 
lars because of the presumption that she has to support her 
husband. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. We did not put it upon the-ground that 

the presumption was that she had to support her husband, nor 
did we put the additional exemption of a thousand dollars in 
the husband's case on the ground that he had to support his 
wife. We put it upon the ground that a family in any event, 
if either of them is taxable, ought to have an exemption a 
thousand dollars greater than a single person not in a family. 
= 7 words, we have tried to make the family the basis of 

e tax. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, in order to express my views 
I move to strike out of the amendment on page 171 all of line 
25 after the word “Jaw” and the comma, down to and includ- 
ing the word “ wife,” in line 4, page 172. That will strike out 
the part of the amendment which permits the wife to deduct 
from her net income a thousand dollars because she happens to 
have a husband. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


the return be 
being himself 


It seems to me the Senator is encouraging 


No; no more than I am encouraging 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I move to strike out, on page 
172, the last two words of line 7 and all of line 8, being the fol- 
lowing words: 

TARN the total exemption on account of children shall not exceed 
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I should like to inquire of the Senator from Mississippi why, 
in the opinion of the committee, the exemption of $500 for each 
minor child supported by the head of the family, who has the 
income, should be limited to two? What is the theory of the 
committee—that the man with two children should be entitled 
to $500 exemption for each one of them, and the man with three 
children should not be entitled to any more of an exemption? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course when you take an arbitrary line 
to stop or start with, in the case of anything, it is utterly im- 
possible to give a logical reason for it, except that we wanted 
to limit somewhere the amount of exemptions to which the 
family would have a right; and it was thought that a thousand 
dollars was enough, in addition to the $4,000, to constitute the 
exemption on account of children. In other words, if a man 
had $3,000 a year that was exempt, and then had another thou- 
sand dollars on account of the fact that he was married, making 
$4,000, and then had another thousand on account of the fact 
that he had children, that would be $5,000, which was as much 
as we cared to have exempted from taxation to any one family. 

It is possible under this bill that a family might have $6,000 
exempt; but, if so, it would be because the husband was a 
taxable person with an income of over $3,000, and the wife 
was a taxable person with an income of over $3,000. 

I will say to the Senator in all frankness that as far as I 
am personally concerned I should not object if the exemption 
from taxation were $500 for each child, with a limitation larger 
than this, but there must be a limitation somewhere. Surely, 
if a man happened to have 10 children, you would not want to 
give him an exemption from taxation of $5,000 on account of the 
children; because the Senator knows, as I do, that the expense 
of taking care of a family does not grow in arithmetical propor- 
tion with the increase in the number of children. It is not 
much more expensive to take care of three or four children in 
a family than to take care of two, because the maintenance of 
the husband and the wife and the household expenses and a 
great many other charges are in common in both cases. But we 
thought we ought to fix a limit somewhere; and the committee, 


as well as the Democratic Party in conference assembled, con- 


cluded that a thousand dollars was a sufficient amount to allow 
for exemptions on account of children. 

Of course I could not give any logical reason why you should 
stop at two any more than at three, or at three any more than 
at four; but the business reason which we had in mind was 
about what I have stated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
the Senator from Mississippi for his very candid explanation. 
I believe the Senate committee has improved upon the House 
bill in this particular respect, at least. It appeals to me that the 
man who is married and has a wife ought to have a greater 
exemption than the unmarried man. It appeals to me that the 
man who is raising children ought to have more of an exemp- 
tion than the married man who is not raising children. So in 
this particular part of the bill the theory upon which the com- 
mittee acted has always appealed to me, with the one excep- 
tion of this limitation. 

The Senator knows, and it is common knowledge, that the 
ordinary family of the ordinary person has, and ought to haye, 
more than two children. There ought to be encouragement 
given for larger families than two children, at least. If $4,000 
is a sufficient exemption for an entire family, the Senator could 
meet the difficulty by making the amount of exemption for 
each child a less amount than $500. 

It seems to me there ought to be no limitation, however. 
It is not very much of a concession if you concede that much 
to the men and the women who are raising families and per- 
petuating the race and continuing the stability of the country. 
If there is to be an exemption, it seems to me that the man who 
is raising four or five children is more entitled to it than the 
man who is raising only two. 

I do not believe the Senator’s argument is well founded as 
far as this particular limitation is concerned. As far as I am 
concerned, I should like to take off the limitation entirely. 
But if you do not feel like taking it off entirely, as my amend- 
ment would, at least extend it to the ordinary-sized family 
that we would like to see and do see exist in the ordinary run 
of life. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, OLIVER. Iwill add te what the Senator says that this 
concession amounts to only $5 a year for each child, and I do 
not think $5 is too much bounty or premium to offer for each 
additional child. In fact, I think it would be good policy for 
the Government to offer more than that to encourage the propa- 
gation of liberal-sized families throughout the land. 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe that is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, stop race suicide; but let 
us do it in a separate bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator knows that particularly on that 
subject it would be difficult to get a bill this far along in the 
parliamentary situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. : 

Mr. NORRIS. The opportunity is here, now. If it is right 
to do it, let us do if. Here is the place, and this is the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Seriously, Mr. President, and laying 
aside—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that in offering 
this amendment I am serious. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I know the Senator is; but I meant 
“being serious.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I am serious, and I think the Senator ought 
to be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When I say seriously,“ I mean that I 
intend to be serious, not that the Senator does. He is always 
serious. But, seriously, this exemption was not put here for 
the purpose of encouraging families to have children. It was 
put here because we thought a man with two children to take 
care of ought not to be taxed at the same rate as a man with- 
out children. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why tax the man with three children 
the same rate as the man with two? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We were trying to adapt the tax to the 
ability of the taxpayer, and not using it as a means to en- 
courage large families, nor do I think this would be precisely 
the right bill in which to include any provision for that pur- 
pose. It may be that the Senator is right, and that the exemp- 
tion ought to extend to three children or to four. Certain it is 
that families with only two children can not increase the popu- 
lation of any country, nor add strength to the State of which 
they are citizens. But we have it this way, and we have 
stopped at $1,000; and I think everybody will admit that 
whether a man has two children or three or four this exemp- 
tion helps him by keeping him to this extent from being taxed 
under the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I look at the matter on this 
theory: I am not advocating giving a premium for families of 
any particular size. I do not want to apply any other rule of 
that kind. I simply think the man with three children can not 
afford to pay the tax as well as the man with two. You have 
made an exemption for children because it is harder for a man 
with a family of children to support to pay the tax than it is 
for the other man. Every time you tax him, and curtail his 
ability to support his family, he does just that much less, and 
must do just that much less, for the family. In the case of 
the family of more than two children, you are depriving them 
of some of the luxuries and some of the necessaries of life 
which you are not taking away from the others. 

I congratulate you on extending liberal exemptions to the 
family of two children; but for the same reason that you did 
that you ought to make the same exemption for the man who 
has three or four children. Certainly there is no justice, it 
seems to me, in stopping where the committee did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We had to stop somewhere. 
man who has 17 children. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we ought to let nature take its course, 
and not make an arbitrary stop. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair as on the former votes, and withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. FrercHer’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is absent on public business. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 


I know one 


pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the 
gunior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] and vote “nay.” 
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Mr. "WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEA. I am paired with the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Liprirr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN. I am paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. Brapiey] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask if the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I withhold my yote. 

Mr. STONE. I have a pair with the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CLARK], and will have to withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], which I transfer to 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN. I announced a pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], so that the 
senior Senator from Florida will stand paired with the senior 
Senator from Connecticut. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I am paired with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SMITH] on this and all other questions which 
arise on the bill. I make this announcement for the day. For 
that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to announce that the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr, CLAPP] is unayoidably absent 
Sion the Chamber this afternoon. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 7 
Borah Fall Nelson Sherma 
Brady Gallinger Norris Smoot 7 
Bristow Jones Oliver ` Sterling 
Catron Kenyon age ‘ownsend 
Colt La Follette Penrose arren 
Crawford Lodge Perkins Weeks 
mins McLean Poindexter 

? NAYS—34. 

Ashurst Johnson Rahsdell Smith, Ga. 
con ne Smith, S. C. 

Bankhead 4 Robinson Swanson 
Bryan Martin, Va Saulsbury Thomas 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J, froth Thompson 

a Senne dee, Bie 

* 
Hughes wen Simmons n 
James Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—34. 

Bradley du Pont Lippitt Stephenso: 
prancegee Fletcher 2 mber Stone = 
Burleig ff Newlands Sutherland 
Burton Gore O'Gorman Thornton 
Clapp Gronna ttman Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Root Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Shields Works. 
Culberson Kern Smith, Md. 
Dillingham Lewis Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Norgis’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. LODGE. I suggest, in line 6, on page 172, to strike out 
the word “minor.” I think it is a hasty conclusion to infer 
that a minor child is a greater burden or expense upon the 
parents than a child that is not a minor. I think that is an 
erroneous deduction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is based upon the theory that the law 
compels the parent to take care of the minor child, and I think 
the law in taxing the parent ought to have some regard to 
that obligation. 

Mr. LODGE. But, in line 7, it reads “living with and de- 
pendent upon.” If the child is liying with and dependent 
upon—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS, There was an amendment to be made. I 
think that is a misprint. It ought to read “each minor child 
of the taxable parent.” The language “living with and de- 
‘pendent upon” was, I think, stricken out, but we will examine 
into it and we can take it up again. If I am right about it, I 
think that the language “living with and dependent upon” 
was stricken out, and it was left to read “each minor child of 
the taxable parent.” 

Mr. LODGE. The language is “child living with and de- 
pendent upon,“ and even if it were not a minor child of course 
the child is a charge upon the parent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell the Senator how it happened. 
It was at one time proposed to say “each child under 1S,” and 
then it was suggested there might be daughters over 18 still 
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dependent upon the family. So that language was put in. 
They were called minor children, and necessarily under 21 
years. The legal obligation stops at 21 and of course the 
exemption ought to stop at that age. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In lines 12 and 18 the words “living 
with and dependent upon” are dropped out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will take the matter up, and if I find 
out that I am wrong about it I will bring it up again. 

Mr. LODGE. If I may make a suggestion to the Senator, 
I think the words “living with and dependent upon” are a 
better definition than the word “ minor,’ because we know in 
many cases there are children of delicate health or perhaps 
crippled who are dependent upon the parents and live with 
them long after they are 21. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; that is true; but the legal obligation 
to support them ceases at 21—— 

Mr. LODGE. The legal obligation ceases. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And of course the principle lying under 
exemption ceases. The language “living with” ought to be 
stricken out, anyhow. It might happen, for example, that a 
child, for many reasons conceivable, might be living with a 
grandparent or living with an uncle or somebody else. My 
impression is that we struck out the words “living with and 
dependent upon“ and just left it to read “minor child.“ 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I notice in lines 12 and 13 it 
reads “that the total exemption on account of children shall 
apply to a widow or a widower with a minor or dependent 
child or children.” ‘Therefore, it seems from the language em- 
ployed that if a married couple have children they must be 
minors, but in the case of a widow or widower the limitation of 
age is entirely stricken off. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The Senator’s suggestion would be per- 
fectly just if it were not the fault of the printer. Instead of 
“or” it ought to read “and.” I was expecting when we got to 
it to make that change, so as to read “with a minor and de- 
pendent child or children.” 

Mr. OLIVER. It is fortunate that there is a printer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will make it now. In line 12 the word 
“or” ought to be “and.” I move that amendment to the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator to say that the ques- 
tion was to be considered whether it should be limited to minor 
children of a certain age, under 18 or 16. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There was a proposition at one time to 
limit it to 18, upon the ground that a boy of 18 ought to be out 
making his living. Then it was suggested it might not be a 
boy; it might be a girl. So, finally, it was put that way. 

Mr. JONES. It occurred to me that some limitation of that 
kind ought to be made. There are many families where there 
may be a couple of boys 18, 19, or 20 years of age who make 
a living for themselves, and I suppose generally they do. 
Yet here the parents get an exemption on that account. Then, 
on the other hand, there is a family of four or five children 
under 7 or 8 years of age, who make nothing for their support, 
and the parents get no greater exemption for those than the 
family does for the grown-up boys who are barely under 21. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Anybody seeking faults with a tax bill 
can always find them. 

Mr. JONES. It seemed to me that it would be a much more 
equitable arrangement to specify minor children under a certain 
age. In the pension laws we recognize a limitation on minor 
children. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rose to suggest to the 
Senator that we probably have passed hundreds, certainly 
scores, of private pension bills giving a pension to deformed 
children and children sick from birth, regardless of their age. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that is true, but 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have passed hundreds of them, and it 
seems to me that if this was made to read “ dependent children,” 
without any reference to age, it would be better. 

Mr. JONES. I merely make that suggestion. I do not think 
I shall offer any amendment, but it seems to me that that change 
should be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought if it read“ dependent children“ 
a great many children might be crowded in, and we had to fix 
some way to meet the conditions. 

Mr. JONES, Why not provide that there shall be so much 
exemption for each child under 16 years of age, like we allow a 
widow in a pension case? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would not be just to the girls in the 
family. Frequently there are unmarried girls who can not sup- 
port themselves. The exemption ought to apply to them until 
they are 21. In other words, it ought to apply until the legal 
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obligation of the parent to support ceases. If the Senator wants 
to find a logical point, the logical point is that the exemption 
shall cease where the legal obligation to support ceases. 

Mr. JONES. Of course the exemption covers children who 
are capable to care for themselves; it becomes more than a mat- 
ter of relief to the parent; it becomes a matter of favor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a relief for the parents because of the 
legal obligation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi is to change 
the final word “or,” in line 12, to the word “ and,” so as to read: 


Shall appl to a widow or a widower with a minor and dependent 
ehild or children. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator propose to strike out 
the words “living with and,” at the beginning of line 7? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I ask to take that back and see what 
we have done. My impression is that it was stricken out, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee will examine it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not mean to recommit it, but I wanted 
merely to assure the Senate that I would look into that matter. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask tue Senator another question. 
The amendment now reads “ with a minor and dependent child 
or children.” Does that mean that there may be an exemption 
on account of one child as a minor and another child over age 
but dependent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it is minor or dependent child or 
minor and dependent children. 

Mr. JONES. What is the significance of the word “ depend- 
ent” there? I understood the Senator to say a moment ago 
that if the child was a minor of course the parent had a legal 
obligation to support it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will notice above, in line 7, 
he will see the language “living with and dependent upon.” If 
the Senator had done me the honor to have listened to me, he 
would Lave heard me say that I thought in caucus or in com- 
mittee, one or the other, we had stricken out that language. If 
it was stricken out in the one place, it was stricken out in both. 
My recollection is that it was stricken out, but if it is to be left 
in one place of course it i: to be left in the other. 

Mr. JONES. I heard the Senator make that remark, but do I 
understand now it is to be left in, or is the Senator 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will examine it and find out whether it is 
to be left in and what we did with it. 

Mr. JONES. Is it not the Senator’s idea that the word “ de- 
pendent” was left out? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is my recollection. 

Mr. JONES. Then the Senator will bring the matter to the 
attention of the Senate again? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will, provided it was left out. 

Mr. JONES. But if it is to be left in, the Senator will let it 
go without any suggestion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to have the Senator bring it to 
the attention of the Senate if he concludes that it is properly 
left in, because I think it ought to be left out or else we ought 
to understand whether the word “ dependent” means something 
more than mere minority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The Senator a moment ago was talking 
about the wrong of the exemption on account of 16 or 17 or 18 
year old children who are not dependent. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And now, if I understand him, he is ob- 
jecting to keeping the word“ dependent“ in the bill. 

Mr. JONES. No; I want to know whether it means some- 
thing or not when it is left in the bill, and I want to know if 
we leave it in whether it means that if the parents have one 
minor child and then another child who is not a minor, but is 
dependent on them, they get an exemption for both. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly it means that in order to have 
the exemption the child must be a minor and dependent. It 
is left in the bill and it says so. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think that is what it means. I do not 
agree with that construction. I think if the Senator leaves the 
words minor“ and “dependent” in, it would be construed to 
mean one minor child and one child that was dependent because 
he was 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It could not possibly be so construed, be- 
cause that is not the language. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator mean that the miner child 
must be disabled in order to enable the parent to secure an ex- 
emption? “5 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not. 
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Mr. JONES. Then, what does the word “dependent” mean? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It means dependent for support upon the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. JONES. Does that mean actually dependent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other werds, where the child or children 
are not making their own living. 

Mr. JONES. But suppose a 20-year-old boy is making his 
living but is living with his parents? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, if this language means anything at 
all, there will be no exemptions on his account. 

Mr, JONES. That is what I want to get at. In other words, 
the word minority“ does not procure the exemption, and the 
parent, in order to get the exemption for a minor child, must 
show that that child is actually dependent on him and is not 
making a living for himself? If that is what it means, that is 
what I wanted to understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what it says. It says minor and 
dependent child. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I had understood, however, that it was 
the Senator’s contention that the fact of minority was the basis 
for the exemption. If the other contention is the understanding 
of the Senator, that is what I wanted to know. : 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator from Washington can easily 
conceive of a case where there may be a minor child with an 
absolutely independent fortune, in which event the parent 
would not have the benefit of the exemption. 

Mr. JONES. What I wanted to understand clearly was 
whether or not that was the intention of the language here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. beginning in line 20, 
on page 171. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, 
on page 172, line 17, before the word ‘‘said,” to insert “D. 
The”; in line 18, after the words “income of,” to strike 
out “such” and insert “each”; in the same line, after the 
word “person,” to strike out “for the year ending December 
31, 1918, and for each calendar year thereafter; and on,” 
and in lieu thereof to insert “subject thereto, accruing 
during each preceding calendar year ending December 31: 
Provided, however, That for the year ending December 31, 
1913, said tax shall be computed on the net income accru- 
ing from March 1 to December 31, 1913, both dates in- 
clusive, after deducting five-sixths only of the specific exemp- 
tions and deductions herein provided for. On”; on page 173, 
line 9, after the word “having,” to strike out “a net” and in- 
sert “an”: and in the same line, after the words “income of,” 
to strike out 83.500 and insert $3,000”; on page 174, line 2, 
after the word “ individuals,” to insert “Provided, That a return 
made by one of two or more joint guardians, trustees, executors, 
administrators, agents, receivers, and conservators, or other 
persons acting in a fiduciary capacity, filed in the district 
where such person resides, or in the district where the will or 
other instrument under which he acts is recorded, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
shall be a sufficient compliance with the requirements of this 
paragraph ”; in line 15, after the word “annual,” to insert “or 
periodical ”; and in line 17, after the word “ person,” to insert 
“ deduct and withhold from the payment an amount equivalent 
to the normal income tax upon the same and,” so as to read: 

D. The said tax shall be computed upon the remainder of said net 
income of each person subject thereto, accruing during each P ng 
calendar year ending December 31: Provided, however, That for the 

ear ending December 31, 1913, said tax shall be computed on the net 
come accruing from March 1 to December 31, 1913, both dates in- 
clusive, after deducting five-sixths only of the pene exemptions and 
deductions herein provided for. On or before the Ist day of March. 
1914, and the ist day of March in each year thereafter, a true and 
accurate return, under oath or affirmation, shall be made by each 
rson of lawful age, except as hereinafter provided, subject to the 
ax imposed by this section, and 33 an income of $3, or over 
for the taxable year, to the collector of internal revenue for the dis- 
trict in which such person resides or bas his principal place of 
business, or, in the case of a person residing in a foreign country, in 
the place where his principal business is carried on within the United 
States, in such form as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, setting 
forth specifically the gross amount of income from all separate sources 
and from the total thereof, deducting the aggregate items or expenses 
and allowance herein authorized; guardians, trustees, executors, ad- 
ministrators, agents, receivers, conservators, and all persons, corpora- 
tions, or associations acting in any fiduciary capacity, shall make and 
render a return of the net Income of the person for whom they act, 
subject to this tax, coming into their custody or control and manage- 
ment, and be subject to all the provisions of this section which apply to 
individuals: Provided, That a return made by one of two or more joint 
guardians, trustees, executors, administrators, agents, receivers, and con- 
servators, or other persons acting in a 8 capacity, filed in the 
„district where such person resides, or in the district where the will 


or other instrument under which he acts is recorded, under such regu- 
Jations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, shall be a 


sufficient compliance with the requirements of this paragraph; and also 
all persons, firms, companies, copartnerships, 5 joint-stock 
companies or associations, and insurance companies, except as herein- 
after provided, in whatever capacity acting, having the control, receip 

disposal, or payment of fixed or determinable annual or periodica 
gains, profits, and income of another person, subject to tax, shall in 
behalf of such person deduct and withhold from the payment an 
amount equivalent to the normal income tax upon the same and make 
and render a return, as aforesaid, but separate and distinct, of the 
— 1 85 of the income of each person from which the normal tax has 
een thus withheld, and containing also the name and address of such 
person or stating that the name and address or the address, as the 
case may be, are own, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to offer an amend- 
ment at this point to cure an oversight in the bill. After the 
colon following the word “unknown,” on page 174, line 24, I 
move to insert the following language: 

Provided, That the provision requiring the normal tax of individuals 
to be withheld at the source of the income shall not be construed to 
require any of such tax to be withheld prior to the date of the passage 
of this act. 

Then, Mr. President, following that amendment, the proviso 
in line 24 should read “ Provided further.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand, the Senator 
from Mississippi a day or two ago asked that a provision of 
the bill back on page 166 should be recommitted to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to have that portion of the bill 
which deals with the subject of relieving corporations from 
withholding the money due upon bonds to go with that pro- 
vision, because they will both have to be considered together in 
a large measure, as I understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not see why they should both go 
together. Does the Senator mean the amendment which I have 
just offered? 

Mr. BORAH. No: not this particular matter; but you have a 
provision in the bill relieving the payment at the source with 
reference to bonds, have you not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator referring to the provision 
in lines 6 and 7 on page 170? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not referring to that. I will call the 
Senator’s attention to the express provision when we reach it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; that will probably be better, if 
we have not reached it. 

Mr. BORAH. I expected to leave the Chamber, but I will re- 
main here until it is reached. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance, was, in 
section 2, paragraph D, page 174, line 25, after the word “ ex- 
ceeding,” to strike out “$3,500” and insert “$3,000”; on page 
175, line 1, after the word “required,” to insert “ Provided 
further, That any persons carrying on business in partnership 
shall be liable for income tax only in their individual capacity, 
and the share of the profits of a partnership to which any tax- 
able partner would be entitled if the same we-e divided, whether 
divided or otherwise, shali be returned for taxation and the tax 
paid, under the provisions of this section, and any such firm, 
when requested by the Commissioner of Internal Reyenue, or 
any district collector, shall forward to him a correct statement 
of such profits and the names of the individuals who would be 
entitled to the same, if distributed“; in line 12, after the word 
„ persons,” to strike out “liable only“ and insert “liable”; in 
line 13, after the word “tax,” to insert “only”; in line 18, 
after the word “ provided,” to strike out the semicolon and the 
words “and the” and insert a period; in the same line, after 
the word “provided,” to insert “Any person for whom return 
has been made and the tax paid, or to be paid as aforesaid, 
shall not be requ'red to make a return unless such person has 
other net income, but only one deduction of 83.000 shall be 
made in the case of any such person. The”; after the word 
it.“ at the end of Hne 24, to strike out “and may increase the 
amount of any list or return if he has reason to believe that tha 
same is understated: Provided, That no such increase shall bè 
made except after due notice to such party and upon proof of 
the amount understated: or if the list or return of any person 
shali haye been increased by the collector, such person may bé 
permitted to prove the amount liable to be assessed; but such 
proof shall not te considered as conclusive of the facts, and no 
deductions claimed in such cases shall be made or allowed until 
approved by the collector” and insert “If the collector or 
deputy collector have reason to believe that the amount of any 
income returned is understated, he shall give due notice to the 
person making the return to show cause why the amount of the 
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return should not be intreased, and upon proof of the amount 
understated may increase the same accordingly,” so as to read: 


Provided, That in either case above mentioned no return of income 
not exceeding $3,000 shall be required: Provided further, That any per- 
sons carrying on business in partnership shall be liable for income tax 
only in their individual capacity, and the share of the profits of a 
partnership to which ang taxable partner would be entitled if the same 
were divided, whether divided or otherwise, shall be returned for taxa- 
tion and the tax paid, under the provisions of this section, and any 
such firm, when requested by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, or 
any district collector, shall forward to him a correct statement of such 
profits and the names of the individuals who would be entitled to the 
same, if distributed: Provided further, That persons liable for the nor- 
mal income tax only, on their own sccount or in behalf of another, shall 
not be required to make return of the income derived from dividends 
on the capital stock or from the net earnings of Sed Saag ws joint- 
stock companies or associations, and insurance companies taxable upon 
their net fneome as hereinafter 55 Anx person for whom return 
has been made and the tax paid. or to be paid as aforesaid, shall not 
be required to make a return unless such person has other net income, 
but only one deduction ef $3,000 shall be made in the case of any such 
person. ‘The collector or deputy collector shall require every list to be 
verified by the oath or affirmation of the party rendering It. If the 
collector or deputy collector have reason to believe that the amount of 
any Income returned is understated, he shall give due notice to the 
person making the return to show cause why the amount of the return 
should not be increased, and upon proof of the amount understated 
may increase the same accordingly. If dissatisfied with the decision 
of the collector, such person may submit the case, with all the papers, 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for his decision, and may fur- 
nish sworn testimony of witnesses to prove any relevant facts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, paragraph E, page 
176, line 20, after the word “ made,” to insert “by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue“; on page 177, line 5, before the 
word “provided,” to strike out “above”; in the same line, 
after the word “for,” to insert “in this section or by existing 
law,” so as to read: 


E. That all assessments shall he made by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue and all persons shall be notified of the amount for which 
they are respectively Hable on or before the ist day of June of each 
successive year, and said assessments shall be paid on or before the 
30th day of June, except in cases of refusal or neglect to make such 
return and in cases of false or frandulent returns, in which cases the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall, upon the discovery thereof, at 
any time within three years after said return is due, make a return 
upon information obtained as provided for in this section or by exist- 
ing law, and the assessment madè by the Commissioner of nternal 
Revenue thereon shall be paid by such person or persons immediately 
upon notification of the amount of such assessment; and to any sum 
or sums due and unpaid after the 30th day of June in any year, and 
for 10 days after notice and demand thereof by the collector, there 
shall be added the sum of 5 per cent on the amount of tax unpaid, and 
interest at the rate of 1 per cent per month upon said tax from the 
time the same became due, except from the estates of insane, deceased, 
or insolvent persons. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, paragraph E, page 177, 
line 19, after the word “including,” to strike out “lessees or“; 
and on page 178, line 2, after the word “ exceeding,” to strike 
out 84.000“ and insert “$3,000,” so as to read: 


All persons, firms, copartnerships, companies, corporations, joint- 
stock companies or associations, and insurance companies, in what- 
ever capacity acting, including mortgagors of real or personal property, 
trustees acting in any trust capacity, executors, administrators, agents, 
receivers, conservators, employers, and all officers and employees of the 
United States having the control, receipt, custody, disposal, or payment 
of interest, rent, salaries, wages, premiums, annuities, compensation, 
remuneration, emoluments, or other fixed or determinable annual gains, 
profits, and income of another person, exceeding $3,000 for any taxable 
year, other than dividends on capital stock, or from the net earnings 
of corporations and joint-stock companies or associations subject to like 
tax, who are required to make and render a return in behalf of another, 
as provided herein, to the collector of his, her, or its district, are hereby 
authorized and required to deduct and withhold from such annual 
gains, profits, and income such sum as will be sufficient to pay the 
normal tax imposed thereon by this section, and shall pay to the officer 
of the United States Government authorized to receive the same; and 
they are each hereby made personally liable for such tax. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, paragraph E, page 
178, line 13, after the word “ tax,” to strike out: : 

In all cases where the income tax of a person is withheld and de- 
ducted and paid or to be paid at the source, as aforesaid, such person 
shall not receive the benefit of the exemption of $4,000 allowed herein 
except by an application for refund of the tax unless he shall, not less 
than 30 days prior to the day on which the return of his income is due, 
file with the person who is required to withhold and pay tax for him, 
an affidavit claiming the benefit of such exemption; nor shall any per- 
son under the foregoing conditions be allowed the benefit of any deduc- 
tion provided for in subsection B of this section unless he shall, not 
less than 30 days prior to the day on which the return of his income 
is duce, file either with the person who is required to withhold and pa 
tax for him a true and correct return of his annual gains, profits, an 
income from all other sources, and also the deductions asked for, and 
the showing thus made shall then become a part of the return to be 
made in his behalf by the person required to withhold and pay the 
tax, or such person may likewise make application for deductions to the 
collector of the district in which return is made or to be made for him. 


And insert: 


Provided, That landlords are to make their own returns and tenants 
fre exempt from the provisions of the foregoing requirement except 
when, in the case of individuals, trustees, and other noncorporate 
owners, the terms of the lease require the tenant to pay State and 
municipal taxes and assessments against the property, the cost of 


maintenance, repairs, and insurance, in which case tenants are author- 
ized and required to deduct the tax out of the gross rental in the 
manner above prescribed. Where the owner is a corporation the tenant 
shall not be required in sny case to deduct the tax upon the gross 
rental, the corporation itself being required to make the return and 
the statement of the deduction. 

If e person receiving such payment of more than $3,000 per 
annum is also entitled to deductions under the second paragraph of 
subsection B which reduce his aggregate income so as to entitle him 
to exemption from the normal income tax, or reduction of the amount 
subject to the tax, he may receive the benefit of such exemption, or 
reduction, either by filing with the person required to withhold the 
tax and pay it to the Government, not less than 30 days prior to the 
day on which the return of his income is due, an affidavit claiming the 
benefit of such exemption, and a true and correct statement of his 
annual income from all other sources, and of the deductions claimed, 
which affidavit and statement shall become a part of the return to be 
made in his behalf by the person required to withhold and pay the 
tax, or by making the application for the exemption to the collector 
of the district in which return is made or to be made for him, and 
proving to the satisfaction of the collector that he is entitled to the 
same, : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the next paragraph is the one 
to which I referred, which I should like to have passed over 
until the committee reports upon the paragraph on page 166. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let the Secretary read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Where under the terms of a contract entered into before this act 
takes effect the payment to which the taxable person is entitled is 
required to be made without any deduction by reason of any tax 
imposed, the obligor shall not be compelled to make such deduction or 
withhold the Income tax, but shall give notice to the collector of the 
payment made, or to be made, as part of the return which he is 
required to make, and the said sum shall in that case, for the purposes 
of this act, be computed as a part of the income of the taxable person. 
If the obligor fails to give such notice he shall be personally liable for 
the income tax if the same is not paid by the taxable person. No 
such contract entered into after this act takes effect shall be valid in 
regard to any Federal income tax imposed upon a person lable to such 
payment: Provided further, That if such person is a minor or an insane 
person, or is absent from the United States, or is unable owing to 
serious illness to make the return and application above provided for, 
the return and application may be made for him or her by the person 
required to withhold and pay the tax, he making oath under the 
penalties of this act that he has sufficient knowledge of the affairs and 
property of his beneficiary to enable him to make a full and complete 
return for him or her, and that the return and application made by 
him are full and complete. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to hear what it is that the 
Senator has in mind. 

Mr. BORAH. What I said was that I should like to have 
that part passed over until the committee reports upon the 
provision upon page 166. 3 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why should this go with that? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the latter part of this has nothing 
to do with that; but there is one view of the matter on page 166 
which I think might have a good deal to do with it. I do not 
know what the report of the committee will be upon it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not see that one of these things is 
connected with the other. The clause to which the Senator 
refers is one intended to meet the case of contracts where the 
corporation undertakes to pay the tax, like the Steel Trust, 
for example, the Carnegie stock, and all that. This substan- 
tially leaves the question to be determinable at law. It ex- 
empts the corporation from being compelled to make the de- 
duction, but makes it give notice to the collector of the tax. 
In that case the collector will compute the interest as a part 
of the income of the taxable person. But it is followed by this: 

If the obligor fails to give such notice, he shall be personally liable 
for the income tax if the same is not paid by the taxable person. 

If a corporation haying that sort of a contract wants to 
keep ifs contract, all it has to do is to fail to give the notice 
and go ahead and pay the tax; and if there is going to be a 
lawsuit about it, the United States Government wants the tax- 
able person—in the illustration I have given, Mr. Carnegie—to 
pay his tax., 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say that I do not think the two 
things are indissolubly tied to one another. If the Senator de- 
sires it to go over for some reason, of course I am perfectly 
willing that it shall go over; but I am not willing that it shall 
be recommitted. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not asking that it shall be recommitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; then the Senator simply wants 
it to go over. In that event it will be passed over; certainly. 
I owe an apology to the Senator. I misunderstood what he 
wanted. ; 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Let the Chair understand the mat- 
ter. Does the amendment go over before it is agreed to, or 
after? 

Mr. BORAH. Before it is agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; before it is agreed to. 
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Mr, SIMMONS. Why may not the amendment be agreed to 
now, with the understanding that it may be called up again if 
the Senator desires? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to that. I simply made the 
suggestion which is usually made here. I have no objection if 
it is to be reconsidered if we desire to reconsider it. Then let 
it be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will make a note 
that the amendment may be reconsidered if desirable. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 181, line 16, after the word “bonds,” to strike out the 
comma and insert the word “and”; in the same line, after the 
word “mortgages,” to insert “or deeds of trust”; in line 17, 
after the word “ other,” to strike out “ indebtedness” and insert 
* obligations,” so as to read: 

Provided further, That the amount of the normal tax hereinbefore 
imposed shall be deducted and withheld from fixed and determinable an- 


nual gains, profits, and income derived from interest upon bonds and 
mortgages, or deeds of trust, or other obligations of corporations. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that after the word “ associations,” in line 18, page 181, the 
word“ and“ should be inserted. It becomes necessary from the 
fact that the language on the next line has been stricken out, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is right about that. That was 
brought about by striking out the subsequent language, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Sporerary. On line 18, page 181, before the words “ in- 
surance companies,” it is proposed to insert the word“ and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 181, line 19, after the words “ insurance companies,” to 
strike out “and also of the United States Government not now 
exempt from taxation”; in line 22, before the word “ subject,” 
to strike out “$4,000” and insert. “$3,000”; in line 24, after 
the word “income,” to insert “and paid to the Government”; 
and on page 182, line 18, after the word “exceed,” to strike 
out “$4,000” and insert “$3,000,” so as to read: 

‘iations and insurance 
. "at aborter or longer periods, although 
such interest does not amount to $3,000, subject to the provisions of 
this ee A requiring the tax to at the source and de- 


ducted fro nnual income and paid to the Government; and like- 
wise the amount of such tax shall be deducted and 2 from 


companies, 


of exchange for or in payment of pel corpora upon 
sin 


ed in bu 
countries: and the tax in each case shall be withheld and deducted 
for and in bebalf of any person subject to the tax hereinbefore im- 

, although such interest, dividends, or other compensation does 
not exceed $3,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next nmendment was, at the top of page 183, to insert: 


‘All persons, firms, or corporations undertaking as a matter of busi- 
ness or for profit the collection of forei payments by means of cou- 
checks, or bills of exchange shall obtain a license from the Com- 


5, 
Harre — of Internal Revenue, and shall be subject to such lations 
enabling the Government to ascertain and verify the due wi holding 


and payment of the income tax required to be withheld and id as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
retary of the Treasury, shall preseribe; and any n who shall 
undertake to collect such payments as aforesaid thout having ob- 
tained a license therefor. or without complying with such regulation 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and for each offense be fin 
in a sum not exceeding 85.000, or imprisoned for a term not exceed- 
ing one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 183, line 21, after the 
word “return,” to strike out “any person for whom return has 
been made and the tax paid, or to be paid as aforesaid. shall 
not be required to make a return unless such person has other 
net income, but only one deduction of $4,000 shall be made in the 
case of any such person” and insert “under rules and reguln- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that ought to be “to be pre- 
scribed.” I move to amend the amendment by inserting the 
words “to be.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
wlll be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 183, line 25, before the word “ pre- 
scribed,” it is proposed to insert “to be.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


85 next amendment was, on page 184. after line 3, to insert: 
e provisions of this section relating to the deduction and payment 
ot the tax at the source of a 

1 . 3 er only apply to the normal tax 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph F, page 184, line 12, 
after the word “ penalty,” to strike out “not exceeding $500” 
and insert of not less than $20 nor more than $1,000”; in line 
18, after the word “person,” to insert “or any officer of any 
corporation“; and in line 18, after the word “exceeding,” to 
strike out “$1,000” and insert “ $2,000,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

F. That if any person, corporation, joint-stock Mages omy fy association, 

e tax afore- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph G, page 185, line 2, 
after the word “organized,” to strike out “but”; in line 4, 
before the word “upon,” to insert “then”; in line 4, after the 
word “income,” to strike out “arising or”; and in line 5, after 
the word “accruing,” to strike out “by it,” so as to read: 

G. (a) That the normal tax hereinbef imposed 
likewise shall be levied, asse sd and aid annually 9 Er AA n 
net income arising or accruing-from all sources during the preceding 
calendar year to every corporation, joint-stock company or ass tion, 
and every insurance company, organized in the United States, no matter 
how created or organized, not including partnerships; but if organized, 
the Agonist ob mee TAOD ENAME v 

ea n rom 
invested within the United States during 5 n 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to line 11, page 185, as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this tion shall 1 
agricultural, or horticultural voce Band teed 8 to , nae inns 
not having a capital stock represented by shares, or to fraternal bene- 
— societies, orders, or associations operating under the lodge 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on line 11, page 185, after 
the word “system,” there ought to be an amendment made to 
carry out the purpose of the bill. It says: 

Fraternal benefici i 
the 8 5 888 ciary societies, orders, or associations operating under 

It appears from some information I have recently received 
that the insurance branch of the Masonic fraternity does not 
operate under the lodge system, although, of course, the fra- 
ternity itself does. I ask that this part of the proviso may be 
held open for the purpose of an amendment. I have not yet 
had a chance to consult the committee about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proviso, beginning on line 7, 
page 185, and going down to line 11, will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 185, line 19, after the 
word “charitable,” to insert “scientific”; and in line 21, after 
the word “ individual,” to insert “nor to business leagues, nor 
to chambers of commerce or boards of trade, not organized for 
profit or no part of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of the private stockholder or individual; nor to any civic 
league or organization not organized for profit, but operated 
exclusively for the promotion of social welfare,” so as to read: 

And providing for the payment of life, sick, accident, and other bene- 
fits to the members of such societies, orders, or associations and de- 
pendents of such members, nor to domestic building and loan associa- 
tions, nor to cemetery companies, organized and operated exclusively 
for the mutual benefit of eir members, nor to any corporation or 
association organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, or educational purposes, no part of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual, nor to 
business leagues, nor to chambers of commerce or boards of trade, not 
organized for profit or no part of the net income of which Inures to 
the benefit of the private stockholder or individual; nor to any civic 
league or organization not organized for profit, but operated exclusively 
tor the promotion of social welfare. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which I should like to offer and have read at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated: 

The Secretary. After the first paragraph in section G, page 
186, it is proposed to insert the following proviso, to come in 
after the word “ welfare” in line 2: ' 

Provided, That whenever a corporation, joint-stock company, or As- 
sociation shall produce or sell annually one-quarter or more of the 


entire amount of any line of 8 in the United States open to 
general manufacture or production the rate of tax to be levied, assessed, 
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und paid per annum upon the entire net income of such corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association arising or accruing from all sources 
shall be as follows: 

A. If its production or sale be one-quarter and less than one-third of 
the total amount of any line of production, its annual tax shall be five 
times the normal tax hereinbefore im to wit, 5 per cent. 

B. If its production or sale be one-third and less than one-half of the 
total amount of any line of production, its annual tax shall be ten times 
the normal tax hereinbefore imposed, to wit, 10 per cent. 

C. If Its production or sale be one-half or more of the total amount 
of any line of producion for the whole country, its annual tax shall be 
twenty times the normal tax hereinbefore {mposed, to wit, 20 per cent 
on its entire net income accruing from all sources. The wa “line 
of production above used shall be construed to mean any particular 
article or any particular commodity, or to mean class of articles 
or commodities ordinarily manufactured in conjunction with each other 
from the same or similar materials; but no line of production shall 
subject a corporation to any additional tax imposed by this graph 


unless said line of production amounts to at least $10,000, a 8 
nor shall this additional tax provided for in this paragraph 2 
corporations, joint-stock companies, or associations emplo; less 


$50,000,000 capital represented by stock or bonds, or doch. In the 
A ae and collection of the tax authorized in this paragraph the 
findings of the Secretary of Commerce as to the annual production and 
sale by corporations, joint-stock companies, or associations shall be 
taken as prima facie evidence; and whenever those findings show that 
a corporation, joint-stock company, or association controls one or more 
other corporations, joint-stock 8 or associations, directly or 
indirectly, the same line of production of the subsidiary concern shall 
be added to that of the controlling eoneern; and whenever it appears 
that two or. more corporations, joint-stock companies, or associations 
have stockholders in common to the extent of 50 per cent in either, 
each SHAIL upd the rate of tax that would be levied if the two concerns 
were united and their product combined. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Nebraska wants to be 
heard upon this amendment, as I apprehend ts the case—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is 6 o’clock now, and I will yield for a 
motion to go into executive session. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 8 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, August 29, 1913, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 28, 1913. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Henry Morgenthau, of New York, to be ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Turkey, vice William Woodville Rockhill, resigned. 


COLLECTORS or Customs. 


Zach L. Cobb, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of El Paso, in the State of Texas, in place of Alfred L. 
Sharpe, resigned. 

Frank Rabb, of Texas, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Laredo, In the State of Texas, in place of James J. 
Huynes, resigned. 


AGENT AND CONSUL GENERAL. 


Oley Arnold, of Rhode Island, to be agent and consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America at Cairo, Egypt, vice Peter 
Augustus Jay. 


MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL GENERAL. 


George W. Buckner, of Indiana, to be minister resident and 
consul general of the United States of America to Liberia, vice 
Fred R. Moore, resigned. 


7 CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 28, 1913. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 


Lieut. George B. Landenberger to be a lleutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Herndon B. Kelly to be a lieutenant. 

Theodore W. Johnson to be a profesor of mathematics. 

Carlos V. Cusachs to be a professor of mathematics. 

Arthur E. Younie to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 

Walter C. Espach to be an assistant surgeon j the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 

John F. X. Jones to be an assistant surgeon in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 


PoSTMASTERS. 
IOWA. 
E. R. Ashley, Laporte City. 
Henry F. Eppers, Montrose. 
Anton Huebsch, McGregor. 
Ben Jensen, Onawa. 
$ NORTH DAKOTA, 
Frank Lisb, Dickinson. 
V. F. Nelson, Cooperstown. 
OHIO, 
E. E. France, Kent. 
James P. Stewart, Niles. 


Lon Davis, Sealy. 
W. T.- Hall, La Porte. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


TEXAS. 


J. L. Butcher, Holden. 


SENATE. 
Fray, August 29, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Stuxtoxs and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved, 
GOODS IN BOND. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication, which will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 27, 1913. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of a copy of a Senate 
resolution under date of the 21st instant, requesting, for the use of the 
Senate, certain information relative to goods held without the payment 
of duty in warehouse now and at the same time in the year 1912. 

In reply I have to advise you that similar information with respect 
to goods in warehouse August 1, August 1, 1913. was for- 
warded to u under date of August 21, 1918, In compliance with a 
resolution of the Senate of August 1, 1913. 

The figures, if compiled on is in warehouse August 21, would 
8 differ but little from those furnished you computed on goods 

warehouse under date of August 1, and it would take some time to 
compile them. In view of the matter, I have to request to be informed 
whether data similar to that given in my letter of August 21, as of 
August 1, ts desired brought down to August 21. 

Respectfully, 


W. J. MCADOO, Secretary. 
joan VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will lie on the 
e. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1620) to provide 
for representation of the United States in the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress on Alcoholism, and for other purposes, and 
it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Norris Smith, Md. 
Bacon Gallinger Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Hitchcock Page Smoot 
Borah Hollis Penrose Sterling 
Bradley Hughes Perkins Stone 
Brady James Pittman Sutherland 
Brandegee Johnson Pomerene Swanson 
Bristow Jones Robinson Thomas 
Bryan Kenyon Root Thompson 
Chamberlain Kern Saulsbury Townsend 

iton La Follette Shafroth Vardaman 

op Lane Sheppard Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Lea Sherman Warren 
Colt Lodge Shields Weeks 
Crawford Me ber Shively Williams 

n e Simmons Works 
Martin, Va. Smith. Ariz. 


rtine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I again gnnounce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
SmirH] is absent from the city on important business. He is 
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paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I 
desire this announcement to stand for ail roll calls to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] are detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness. I will allow this notice to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ESTATE OF THOMAS BRITTON, DECEASED. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. On June 26 I introduced a bill (S. 2642) 
for the relief of the estate of Thomas Britton, deceased, and it 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. I move 
that that committee be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ASSISTANT IN SENATE DOCUMENT ROOM. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with amendments Senate resolution 174, submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Crarr] on the 27th instant. I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 

The amendments were, in line 3, to strike out the words 
“$1,440 per annum“ and insert “$120 per month until October 
81, 1913,” and, in lines 4 and 5, to strike out the words “ until 
otherwise provided by law,” so as to make the résolution read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to employ one additional 
assistant in the Senate document room at a compensation of $120 per 
month until October 31, 1913, to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3058) authorizing the President of the United States 
to appoint Col. James Jackson to the rank of brigadier general 
on the retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 3059) to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with vari- 
ous Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and 
for other purposes“; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3060) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3061) granting an increase of pension to Winfield S. 
Brooks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CATRON: 

A bill (S. 3062) to provide for a mausoleum in Arlington 
National Cemetery for the interment of Army and Navy 
officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed with 
amendments the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) to authorize 
the appointment of Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the 
United States Military Academy, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 111) to authorize the reinstatement 
of Adolph Unger as a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


THOMAS GREEN PEYTON, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 52) to authorize the appointment of Thomas Green 
Peyton as a cadet in the United States Military Academy, which 
were, in line 3, to strike out “Secretary of War” and insert 
“ President,” and in line 5, after “Academy,” to insert “Pro- 
vided, That this shall not operate to increase the Corps of Cadets 
at said academy as now authorized by law.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On August 28, 1913: 

S. 1353. An act to authorize the board of county commission- 
ers of Okanogan County, Wash., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Okanogan River at or near the town 
of Malott. 

On August 29, 1913: 

S. 1620. An act to provide for representation of the United 
States in the Fourteenth International Congress on Alcoholism, 
and for other purposes. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


H. J. Res. 111. Joint resolution to authorize the reinstatement 
of Adolph Unger as a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy was read twice by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

INCOME TAX. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from the previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 177, submitted yester- 
day by Mr. Crawrorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be directed to investigate 
and ascertain the difference in character between income immediately 
and eny derived by an individual from the carrying on or exercise 
by him of his profession, trade, and vocation, and income derived from 
property or inyestment of capital, and to report an amendment which 
will make a just discrimination in the rate of levy in favor of incomes 
immediately and directly derived from the exercise of a profession, trade, 
or calling, as compared with income derived from property and capital 
investment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I do not wish to have this 
resolution in any way delay the Senate or embarrass the com- 
mittee. I wanted the subject brought before the Senate, and I 
am willing that the resolution and the amendment which I 
offered be referred to the Committee on Finance, It is late in 
the session, and it is a new feature of the income tax. I realize 
that it may not be quite fair to ask to have it receive full con- 
sideration. At any rate, I am willing that it shall go to the 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be referred, with the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Dakota, to the Committee on Finance. 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is on 
page 186, where, after line 2, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircxcock] proposes to insert a proviso, which has been read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, this is the first amendment 
to the tariff bill which has been proposed from the Democratic 
side, and in view of that fact it seems to me proper that I 
should make an explanation of the causes which have led me to 
differ from the conclusions of the Democratic caucus and which 
still inspire me to urge this amendment upon the attention of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am not quite as extreme as some who decry 
the caucus. In spite of all the evils which have grown out of 
caucus legislation and caucus domination, I believe there are 
occasions when the caucus may be necessary to harmonize party 
action upon a party bill. If any bill is entitled to be termed 
a party bill it is a tariff bill, because tariff bas become the great 
issue between the two leading parties of the country represent- 
ing two distinct schools of political thought. 

Thus, when the pending bill came to the Senate with its three 
or four thousand separate items, I felt that I could properly 
go into that caucus and surrender a measure of my own inde- 
pendence for the sake of securing a harmonious party result. 

But the pending bill, My. President, is something more than a 
tariff bill. It presents other means of raising revenue. It 
levies other taxes than tariff taxes and contains a number of 
provisions for the regulation of business. 

To my mind it was, to say the least, a mistake to endeavor 
in a Democratic caucus to bind the individual to the details, 
for instance, of the pending section providing an income tax. 
The income tax is a comparatively new idea in revenue legisla- 
tion in this country. It involves great questions. It has its 
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advocates on the other side of the Chamber as well as on this | in this country, instead of paying 1 per cent tax it shall pay 5 


side of the Chamber. The collection of an income tax has be- 
come a matter of distinct constitutional right by Congress, and 
Republicans as well as Democrats voted for and assisted in se- 
curing the amendment to the Constitution to that effect. 

When the income-tax question comes into this Chamber, in- 
volving as it does not only the degree to which taxation shall 
be levied upon the incomes of the country, but involving also 
great social changes which may follow, it seems to me that the 
individual Democrat, like the individual Republican, ought to 
be permitted by his party to stand here and yote for his con- 
victions. 

After all, Senators here were elected to the Senate not to a 
caucus, and it is in the interest of the public welfare that great 
questions of this sort be debated in public and decided in public, 
particularly when we are engaged in formative, fundamental 
legislation of this sort. 

So, Mr. President, it seemed to me a mistake when my party 
undertook to decide the details of the income-tax bill in the 
caucus. Still, I did not leave the caucus on that account. I 
left the cancus when I asked the privilege of being permitted in 
the open Senate to introduce a legitimate amendment for the 
taxation of trusts, and that privilege was denied me. I asked 
it not only for myself but I asked it for other Democrats on this 
side of the Chamber who believe in the principle and want to 
see it engrafted upon the pending bill. Those men, if compelled 
to vote against my amendment, which I am here to-day to urge, 
will have difficulty in explaining to their constituents why they 
have done so. It is not right for the party to put them in that 
position when no great party issue is involved. ; 

It has been an unpleasant sight to me, as it has been to many 
Democrats during the last few days in this Chamber, when 
Senators on the Republican side of the Chamber have proposed 
amendments to the income-tax provision that appeal to the 
sense of justice and appeal to the judgment of Senators on this 
side, but who, because of caucus rule, were compelled to vote 
against such amendments. I do not think that is a worthy 
sight in the Senate of the United States. I do not believe it is 
right to bind individual Senators and compel them to vote 
against their conscience and their judgment upon such amend- 
ments when no party policy is involved. 

Mr. President, in order to justify myself for the position I 
am taking, I shall go a little further, and perhaps verge upon 
the improper in reference to the Democratic caucus of which I 
was a part. Like all caucuses, I believe the fact to be that our 
Democratic caucus degenerated into a political machine, and I 
do not believe that upon the vote upon my tobacco amendment 
the real sense of the caucus was evoked. I did not offer my 
tobacco amendment; I merely asked the caucus to leave me free 
to offer it in the Senate of the United States as an amendment 
and an addition to the revenue bill. 

Mr. President, it might be said that I have the privilege of 
offering a separate bill for this purpose. That is not so. The 
Constitution of the United States, as is well known, requires 
that all revenue bills shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and there is no chance for a Senator of the United 
States to offer a provision for the taxation of trusts except as 
an amendment to a bill which comes here from the other House. 
This was the only opportunity I would have, or that any other 
Senator would have, to offer such an amendment at this session 
or probably at the next session. I did not, however, ask the 
caucus to approve my amendment; I asked to be left free to 
offer it here in the Senate, and I asked that other Democratic 
Senators be left free to vote for it according to their consciences 
and their judgment. I was refused. The Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. AsHunrst], however, offered my amendment, and after a 
heated controversy it came to a vote in that caucus. The votes 
have been published, so I am revealing none of the secrets of 
that caucus when I say that 18 members of the Senate voted 
for my amendment and 23 appeared to vote against it. I say 
“appeared” because it is a fact, which I shall take the liberty 
of stating, that the nine Democratic members of the Committee 
on Finance voted as a unit, regardless of their convictions. So 
we have a wheel within a wheel, a machine within a machine. 
The inner machine controlled the caucus. The vote cast was 
not the correct expression even of the caucus. 

Mr. President, under these circumstances I felt that I was 
justified and that I could still maintain my Democracy in leay- 
ing the caucus and coming here and offering my amendment, as 
I do to-day, to this bill. 

What is this amendment? The pending section of the bill 
provides a tax of 1 per cent upon the net earnings of the corpo- 
rations of the United States. My amendment develops the idea 
a little further and provides that when a corporation has ob- 
tained control of one-quarter of the business in any single line 


per cent; when it has progressed further and secured a third of 
the business of the country in any one line, it shall pay 10 per 
cent; and when it has still further approached a monopoly and 
obtained 50 per cent of the business of the country in any one 
line, it shall pay 20 per cent of its net earnings to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. That is equitable; it is in line with 
the other provisions in the bill, which make the rate of taxation 
upon the income of the rich man higher than the rate of taxa- 
tion upon the income of the poor man. It is equitable because, 
as everyone knows, a corporation which approaches monopoly 
proportions has reduced its cost of production to a minimum 
and magnified its profits to a maximum. Such a corporation 
can much easier afford to pay 5 per cent of its net income than 
the John Smith Grocery Co. can afford to pay 1 per cent upon 
its net income, because the John Smith Grocery Co. is engaged 
in a competitive struggle with the other business men in that 
line, while the great trusts, to which this applies, are freed from 
competition and are practically exercising monopoly powers in 
this country to-day. So I say the amendment is equitable, and 
it is in line with the other provisions of this bill. There is no 
doubt as to its validity. I challenge any Senator here, lawyer 
or not, to question the validity of a tax of this sort that Con- 
gress levies. The Supreme Court has time and time again said 
that there is no limit upon the power of Congress, except that 
the tax levied shall be uniform and for the public welfare. I 
remember a case in which the court acted and upheld a tax 
upon the gross receipts of sugar and tobacco companies in 
excess of $250,000, evidently an effort to levy taxes upon trusts 
then forming. 

So, I say, Mr. President, there is no doubt as to the validity 
of this amendment. Of what other proposed antitrust amend- 
ment or law can it be said that there is no question as to its 
validity? For 25 years Congress has been legislating against 
the trusts, and for as many years we have been embroiled in 
litigation in the courts of the land. 

Now let me consider some of the objections that might be 
urged. I hear one say that this a tax on efficiency. Of what 
value or merit is efficiency in a great trust, organized to the 
highest degree, if consumers receive no benefit and the men who 
labor in that industry receive no benefit? Of what use is that 
efficiency to the country when it only goes to magnify the 
profits of those who are exercising monopoly power? Of what 


use is that efficiency to the country when it has served to create | 


the multimillionaires of the country, to centralize wealth, and 
to really work an injury upon the business world by intensify- 
ing the struggle for existence among those compelled to compete? 

Yes, and I hear another objection, that it proposes to limit 
enterprise. Well, do Senators think of what limitation has 
been placed on enterprise by the great trusts which have grown 
up in the land? Do they think how those trusts have crushed 
small competitors; how they have ruined independents; how 
they haye driven men out of business and reduced them from 
the position of independent citizens to wage earners and salaried 
employees? The limitation of enterprise in this country has 
been worked by the great trusts themselves in the destruction 
of innumerable companies that were endeavoring, under the 
laws of competition, to do the business of the country. 

Mr. President, there may not be many precedents for just 
this style of legislation, but I recall one at the present time 
which seems to me very similar and which is highly thought of. 
A few years ago, under the leadership of Gov. Hughes, of New 
York, now a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
New York enacted a law prohibiting the giant insurance com- 
panies of New York from writing more than a certain per 
cent of new business each year. That law has been proved 
beneficent; it has saved money to the holders of policies; it 
has tended to restrict and reduce the growth of the Money 
Trust in this country; and it has given an opportunity for the 
lesser and legitimate insurance companies to increase their 
business. So that the limitation of the growth of the great 
eoncerns is not altogether without legitimate and healthy 
precedent. 

Mr. President, I have said that for 25 years Congress has 
been legislating and courts have been struggling to enforce 
legislation against the trusts, but our progress has been almost 
insignificant. This has been the very era of the growth of 
trusts; it has been the very era of the centralization of wealth. 
In that time a great imperialism has grown up in our business 
world. To-day, after the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco cases, we are practically con- 
fronted with the fact that we have failed—failed in legisla- 
tion, failed in our courts, and that we have been checked in our 
effort to do away with the development of these great giants 
in the business world. Shall we give up? Shall we abandon 
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the fight and give over the country to the exploitation of these 
eyil concerns? 

Almost every man here has pledged his constituents at one 
time or another to do what he can against the trusts. They 
are an acknowledged evil. Every platform has denounced 
them. I believe I was not only standing upon the ground of 
public interest, but that I was standing on good Democratic 
ground when I left the caucus because I was denied even the 
privilege, if I remained in it, of presenting to the Senate this 
amendment proposing to tax the trusts in proportion to their 
size. 

No plank in the last Democratic platform was stronger or 
more unqualified or definite in binding the Democrats in office 
than that plank which reads: 

We * * > demand the enactment of such additional legislation 
as may be necessary to make it impossible for a private monopoly to 
exist in the United States. 

This, Mr. President, is the Democratic doctrine, and I be- 
lieve I haye the right to call upon the Democratic managers in 
the Senate of the United States to give the Democratic Senators 
here an opportunity to vote for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 
quiry of my colleague, if he will give me his attention. On 
page 2 of the amendment, beginning in line 18, among other 
exceptions it is provided: 

Nor shall this additional tax provided for in this paragraph apply 
to corporations, joint-stock companies, or associations employing less 
than $50,000,000 capital, represented by stock or bonds, or both. 

The question I want to ask is with regard to the modifying 
clause “ represented by stock or bonds, or both.” It struck me 
at first glance that those words weakened the proposition. 
Would it not be possible for some joint-stock company or asso- 
ciation to have a capital of $50,000,000 and have neither bonds 
nor stock; and if that were true, would they not escape the 
provisions of this amendment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think there may be some point in the 
criticism which my colleague makes; but I will state that I 
used that phrase for the reason that if I confined the language 
to capital stock it might be possible for a company to organize 
with $25,000,000 capital stock and have $25,000,000 of bonds, 
and thus escape. I am willing to accept any modification that 
may be suggested. 

Mr. NORRIS. In that case it would all be capital. I should 
think there would be no question about that. It seems to me 
that the ground is covered if you stop at the word “ capital.” 
It would not make any difference then how it was represented, 
whether it was by shares of stock or bonds or any other method 
that might be devised; but if you leave in the words which I 
have mentioned and any scheme were devised to have the capital 
composed not of stock or bonds, then they would be excepted, 
and I take it, of course, that my colleague does not mean to 
have that occur. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is possible that it would be well to 
change the language so as to read “employing less than 
$50,000,000 capital represented by stocks, bonds, or otherwise.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Why should we say anything further? Why 
not stop at “capital”? Would not that include it all? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I doubt it. If a concern in that case had 
only $25,000,000 capital and borrowed $25,000,000 more, I think 
it would not come within the provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the suggestion the Senator has made, 
to add the words “or otherwise,” would at least remove the 
difficulty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask leave, then, to modify the amend- 
ment in that particular by inserting the words “ or otherwise,” 
so as to read: 

Employing less than $50,000,000 capital, represented by stocks, bonds, 
or otherwise. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I am interested in the limita- 
tion of $50,000,000. Does not the Senator have in mind any 
corporations or stock companies that might have a less capital 
and still hold a monopoly of the business? Does he think 
$50,000,000 is low enough? I should like his views as to why 
he made it fifty millions instead of, say, twenty-five millions. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator from Kansas 
that I presume it was because of my extremely conservative 
nature. I do not like to go too far. I thought possibly there 
might be danger that a concern of less capital, manufacturing 
some comparatively insignificant article, might be involved. I 
am not at all wedded, however, to the $50,000,000 limit. If any 
reason can be shown why it should be made $25,000,000, I shall 
be glad to accept the suggestion. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I feel that I should say that my idea as to 
the control of the trusts has been along different lines from 


those proposed in this amendment. I have felt that we ought 
to have an industrial commission, given powers to inquire into 
the operations of all of these concerns, and with authority to 
correct any monopoly that might exist. I have pending now 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce a bill to that 
effect; but this amendment seems to me to be very desirable. 
I can not see how any harm could come from it. Cerlainly it 
would not interfere with any business that was conducted along 
legitimate lines and did not maintain itself by virtue of the 
power it might have as a result of a monopoly. 

I shall certainly most heartily support the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from Nebraska if this extraordinary 
tax is placed upon these monopolistic combinations, what means 
have we to prevent the combinations from transferring prac- 
tically all of the tax to the consumer? Take the case of the 
American Tobacco Co., the corporation which gave rise to this 
amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say to the Senator that this tax is on 
the net income. It is not on the gross business. It is levied 
after the commodities have been sold and distributed and con- 
sumed, upon the profits that accrue from the business. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, even though we 
might admit that the tax could be passed on, I presume the 
theory of the amendment is that if it were passed on it would 
enable those who are independent and who do not have to pay 
this high tax to get on the market with a cheaper article and 
thus bring about real competition. 

Mr. BORAH. That would be true if there were no monopoly. 

Mr. NORRIS. This applies where they control from one- 
quarter up of the product. Unless some concern controlled the 
entire product they would not be able to pass on this tax, even 
if otherwise they could do so, providing somebody else was 
manufacturing it at a lower price and was able to put it on 
the market. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator rom Idaho will observe, on 
page 2, in subdivision C, that the amendment provides that 
“if its production or sale be one-half or more of the total amount 
of any line of production for the whole country, its annual tax 
shall be twenty times the normal tax hereinbefore imposed.” 
When you impose a tax that heavy, it seems to me, it gives the 
smaller concern an opportunity to compete in the market. It 
puts a handicap upon the monopolization of the American 
market by a giant concern and relieves the smaller producers 
from that burden. 

The idea plainly is to give the small man a chance in his com- 
petition with the powerful concern. If there is anything needed 
in American commercial or industrial life to-day it is just such 
legislation as this. It is all very well for us to go on the stump 
throughout the country and advocate the contro! of monopolies 
and denounce them violently, and then, when an opportunity. 
comes in the United States Senate, to refuse to vote for a meas- 
ure that would, to some extent at least, put a handicap on them 
in their efforts to monopolize the American market. 

I think we owe a debt of gratitude to the Senator from 
Nebraska for presenting an amendment like this, which enables 
us at least to express our views as far as that principle goes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, some time before the Demo- 
cratic caucus assembled the Senator from Nebraska introduced 
an amendment which was aimed at and intended to affect the 
American Tobacco Co. I should like to ask him if it was not 
that amendment which was discussed and which received the 
yote to which he referred a few moments ago? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me to reply, 
I not only introduced my tobacco amendment, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, but I also introduced an 
amendment very similar to this now pending providing for a 
graduated tax upon the incomes of trusts. That amendment 
also was referred to the Committee on Finance of which the 
Senator from Colorado is a member. That committee ignored it. 

If a committee is to control the caucus, and the caucus is to 
control the party, and the party is to fix legislation, I think the 
committee at least ought to give hearings, and ought to give 
an opportunity for the consideration of the legislation upon 
which it passes. 


Mr. THOMAS. I am very sorry that my question seems to, 


have offended the Senator. I asked the question in perfect good 
faith. I am of course aware of the fact that this amendment 
and the other amendment were introduced and referred as thé 
Senator says; but I am here to assert from my recollection thab 
it was the tobacco amendment which was there discussed, and 
which there received the vote to which the Senator refers. F 
may be mistaken; my memory may be infirm, but that is my 
recollection, because I know that my chief objection to the 
amendment was that it was aimed at a particular concern, and 
was not general in its terms and purposes. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator states the matter correctl 
so far as he goes; and I certainly regret it if in the heat o 
my remarks I have seemed to reflect overseverely upon the 
Committee on Finance. I realize that the committee has done 
a great work, and that it has been burdened with details; but 
I think a matter which was serious enough to command the 
attention of the Democratie caucus for two days should haye 
been given 15 minutes consideration by the Committee on 
Finance. 

I introduced not only my tobacco amendment but this amend- 
ment. They were both referred to the Finance Committee, and 
both rejected by the Finance Committee, as I was informally 
informed some time thereafter. 

I stated in my remarks here to-day that I did not ask the 
caucus to adopt either one of my amendments and bind all the 
Democrats to yote for them. All I asked was that the caucus 
shonid leave me free and leave its members free to present and 
vote upon those amendments here in the Senate. That is all 
I asked. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator is aware of the fact that 
a vote was asked and taken upon his amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was, but it was not asked by me. I 
said I did not ask it. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true; but it was nevertheless asked 
and recorded, and the matter was discussed by the Senator 
from Nebraska as well as by some others. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is true, but if the caucus had given 
me the privilege of presenting it upon the floor of the Senate I 
should have been entirely satisfied. It was the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHunsr] who presented the amendment, because 
it seemed to be less offensive to members of the committee than 
to give me the freedom of offering the amendment here before 
the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK subsequently said: Mr. President, I find 
upon examining the official report of the colloquy that occurred 
to-day between the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] and 
myself that I placed an erroneous construction upon a question 
which he put to me. Under the erroneous impression that my 
statement was being questioned by the Senator from Colorado, 
I replied harshly and unjustly to him; and I desire to tender 
my apologies. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, some of the secrets of the 
Democratie caucus are now being revealed. I should like to 
ask those in charge of the bill if we may not haye a transcript 
of the entire proceedings of that celebrated gathering? It 
might enable us to legislate more intelligently than we can other- 
wise, being in the dark as we are at the present time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is one very serious 
objection to furnishing the Senator from New Hampshire with 
a transcript of the proceedings of the Democratic caucus. If 
one came back from the dead with Democratic doctrine of any 
description, it would not appeal to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. It would not do him the slightest good if he had before 
him to-day every word of wisdom that was uttered in that 
conference. 

One word more, Mr. President. I had not intended to get on 
my feet at all. In the most good-natured way possible I wish to 
announce that the Democratic Party in its own good time, and 
in the fullness of its wisdom, will deal with the trust problem. 
It will also deal with the banking and currency problem. It will 
deal with a great many other things. But it is not going to 
make this bill the vehicle of all sorts of reformations, and it is 
not going to deal with a great problem like the trust problem in 
any hairbrained manner. It is going to deal with it after full 
consideration and full hearings. 

There are seyeral bills dealing with the trust question pending 
now, introduced by several gentlemen. Perhaps when the Demo- 
cratic Party comes to deal with that question it may avail itself 
of some of the propositions or some of the suggestions con- 
tained in this amendment. I do not know as to that. It will 
if it thinks it is wise. It will not if it thinks it is unwise. But 
it is not going to make this bill the vehicle for every manner 
of alleged reformation in some field or other. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not refrain from expressing regret 
that we can not get this information that is lodged in the 
tomb of the Democratic caucus; but if it has been ordained 
otherwise, of course we must get along as best we can, without 
having information that we would very much like to possess. 

I observe that the Senator has marked out a great program 
for the Democratic Party, which he says it is going to carry 
out in the fullness of its wisdom. I regret to say that in view 
of the past performances of that party, I am afraid the fullness 
of its wisdom will come short of the performance which the 
Senator from Mississippi suggests. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be, Mr. President, but if the 
Senator frem New Hampshire approved of us in any way, we 


might not suspect our wisdom just for that reason, but we 
would suspect cur Democracy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no question about the Senator’s 
Democracy, and there is no question about the Democracy of 
this bill, because it is along the lines of ante bellum days, when 
Democracy was in its glory. It has been rehabilitated for a 
little while, but it will not last long. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have nothing to say with 
respect to the controversy between Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber as to the caucus. I have expressed my opinion 
heretofore with regard to that way of legislating, and I have 
not in the least degree changed it. 

I do desire, however, for a very brief time to express my 
views upon the merits of the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. I am not content with the answer made 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus], who says that 
in the fullness of time and in the wisdom of the Democratic 
Party we will deal comprehensively with the trust problem. I 
suppose he means that when a majority of the Members on the 
other side of the Chamber come to the conclusion that we ought 
to legislate upon that subject we may be able to approach it. 

I assume that the proposal of the Senator from Nebraska will 
be characterized as another assault upon wealth so graphically 
described by my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] yester- 
day. I think that the Senator from Massachusetts did the 
country a great injustice, or the people of the country a great 
injustice, when he declared that there was a prejudice among 
the men and women of America against wealth as such. There 
is no such prejudice and there is no such feeling. I have never 
heard in any campaign, however heated, one word uttered 
against the man of wealth, the man of success. Success is as 
highly esteemed now as it ever was in the history of the world, 
but the last 25 years, and especially the last decade, have wit- 
nessed the accumulation of so much dishonest wealth, or, to 
speak more accurately, so much wealth has been dishonestly 
accumulated, that the criticisms against the methods which 
have been employed are sometimes regarded as criticisms against 
success or the expression of envy upon the part of those who 
have not been so successful. 

When it is remembered that a great proportion of the im- 
mense fortunes of the country have been accumulated in ways 
that have fallen under the condemnation of every right-thinking 
man, it is not to be wondered at that in the effort to analyze 
the causes and in the effort to find some remedy for the evils 
which exist the superficial observer should think there was a 
campaign in progress against all success, against all wealth. It 
is not so. But when the country thinks of the $700,000,000 and 
more unfairly created in the organization of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which made fortunes beyond description for 
those, or some of those, who were engaged in the enterprise; 
when it is remembered that the Chicago & Alton Railway Co, 
rose overnight from a corporation of about $30,000,000 of capital 
to one of $130,000;000 of capital, absorbed by the unscrupulous 
but capable men who were engaged in the enterprise; when it 
is recalled that Mr. Carnegie, an estimable man, sold a plant to 
the United States Steel Corporation that was not worth by any 
fair standard of value more than $100,000,000 for $500,000,000, 
simply because there passed with it a certain monopolistic 
power, we can not be surprised if we find the people of the 
country alert and determined to thwart in some way these 
avaricious’ desires and to restrict these monopolistic powers. 

This, fellow Senators, is the real thought at the bottom of all 
this agitation, and the sooner we recognize not only the right 
but the duty of reaching out for these dishonest fortunes and 
endeavoring in some way to prevent their increase or to prevent 
others from imitating what has heretofore been done, the sooner 
we will inculcate a real respect and a real regard for honest 
success and legitimate wealth. 

If I had my way about it I would prefer to reach this sub- 
ject through some other power of Congress. Primarily I 
would not adopt the taxing power in order to accomplish the 
purposes that every good citizen, I think, wants to accomplish. 
But there are times when we must take whatever power is at 
hand. There are times when our duty requires us not to wait 
for the future and for legislation of another character, although 
it reaches the same end, but to do what we can now, because in 
so doing we at least will have made one step in the long journey 
toward the abolition of great monopolies. 

I do not agree with the sentiment that has been so frequently 
expressed here that we must not employ the taxing power for 
anything else than raising a revenue. I know that that must 
be the legal intent uppermost in our minds; but, incidentally, if 
we can while raising a revenue at the same time restrict 
monopolies and trusts we ought to do it. 

You will all remember that when it was thought necessary 
to retire the circulation of State banks it was done through the 
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taxing power without any real purpose of raising a revenue. 
When it was thought best to protect the farmers of this coun- 
try against frauds and deceptions in one of their products we 
protected them through the taxing power. I think no man will 
now criticize the efforts that were then made and the results 
that were then accomplished. 

Only last year my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner], 
who deplores apparently the use of the taxing power for any 
other purpose than raising a revenue, introduced, and through 
his influence secured the passage of, a law taxing a certain kind 
of matches, not for the purpose of putting money in the 
Treasury of the United States, but for the purpose of protecting 
the lives and the health of the people. He is justly entitled to 
the gratitude of all the people of the country for the destruction 
of the business which thus menaced life and health, but the tax 
which was imposed in that bill was a prohibitive tax and could 
have no other effect than the destruction of the business which 
it concerned. 

Therefore when we observe this great menace of monopolistic 
control in the industries of our country and see how slowly and 
ineffectively we have hitherto dealt with the subject, and see here 
an opportunity at least to discourage the increase of business 
of one corporation beyond a reasonable proportion, I think we 
ought to embrace the opportunity. We ought to pass the amend- 
ment. It will have the effect of discouraging any corporation 
from desiring to do more than 25 per cent of the business of 
the particular kind that the corporation carries on. 

I am willing to go much further. I do not believe that any 
person or any corporation ought to be permitted to do more 
than 25 per cent of the whole business. If I had my way, and 
if there was any effective method by which it could be ac- 
complished, no corporation should be permitted to grow to a 
magnitude that would enable it to take to itself more than 25 
per cent of all of one kind of business of this great country. 
We are large enough always to maintain more than four cor- 
porations or four persons engaged in the same business. 

Take the United States Steel Corporation, inasmuch as I 
have mentioned it, as an illustration. It does practically 50 
per cent of the business in which it is engaged. I have no 
criticism upon the methods that it employs in the business 
itself, but it would be very much better for the people of the 
United States if instead of having one corporation doing 50 
per cent of that business it was distributed among five cor- 
porations doing the same extent of business. If our object is 
to preserve the competition we have and to restore the compe- 
tition we have lost, let us put every obstacle that we can in the 
way of any corporation going to the point at which it can 
exercise this monopolistic power. 

Therefore it matters not to me whether this raises a revenue 
or not. I suppose it will raise some revenue, because I assume 
some of these corporations will be able to pay this added tax 
and still meet their competitors upon fair and even terms. 
But, however that may be, this will be some obstacle in the 
way of growth beyond 25 per cent of the business. There 
ought not, as it occurs to me, to be two minds about erecting 
whatever obstacle we can to prevent the onward march of 
monopoly and trust. 5 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I notice that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] yesterday said that in the State of Massa- 
chusetts a few years ago the assessed valuation of all the real 
estate amounted to $2,000,000,000, while the valuation of all the 
personal property in the State, according to the assessment, 
amounted to only $500,000,000. I do not know to just what 
date the Senator referred, but I have gone back a few years, 
I have taken the report for 1910, three years ago. The total 
value of the real estate was $2,977,000,000 and the total valua- 
tion of personal estate was $2,050,000,000, a difference between 
them of only $900,000,000 instead of a billion and a half or two 
billion, showing that the valuation of the personal estate is 
very close to the valuation of the real estate. Fifty-one million 
dollars 

Mr. NORRIS. Win the Senator yield right there? 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to put in the figures consecu- 
tively. Fifty-one million was raised by the tax on real es- 
tate—I do not give the detailed figures—and $34,000,000 was 
raised by the tax on personal estates. I am reading from the 
tax commissioners’ report covering the year 1910. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr, President, if the Senator will yield, 
for the sake of information I should like to know if he has any 
estimate as to what proportion in value of personal property 
this particular assessment covers? How much, on a percentage 
basis, of the value of personal property was really listed for 
taxation? : 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know. That is undertaking to make 
them state the property that escapes taxation. Undoubtedly 
some property does escape it. That is the case everywhere, 


Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but the Senator was reading 
from some statistics, and I supposed that perhaps the officer 
making that report had given those figures. , 
3 . They La 2 e of the amount that 
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Mr. BORAH. I think that is a ene otha it has been 
estimated very closely and very accurately, apparently, by a 
great many tax commissions that they get for taxation. only 
about 20 or 25 per cent of the personal property. I did not 
cite Massachusetts, because Massachusetts was an exception; 
but there are other States in which when estates come to be 
probated it is shown that they have paid taxes upon about one- 
twentieth of what they were worth. 

Mr. LODGE. Unquestionably some personal property more 
or less escapes everywhere. It is very difficult to determine 
how much has escaped because the very fact that it escapes 
shows that it is concealed, and any estimate must necessarily be 
guesswork. I am far from defending it. I know when estates 
go to probate they often exhibit a much larger amount than they 
are taxed, but under our system which in the main has beem in 
existence for centuries, the man is not required to make a sworn 
return, In the towns and cities he is doomed, as it is called, 
so much personal property. If it is more than he thinks he 
ought to pay on, it is upon him to make a return. Of course, 
under the dooming a certain amount necessarily escapes, but 
there is no such gap as the Senator suggested; just as undoubt- 
edly a certain amount of real estate is undervalued where deal- 
ing with 300 or 400 towns and cities. I know towns where they 
put what they consider the full valuation on real estate, and 
then tax all the real estate in the town one-half its valuation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if it is not the custom in New England largely, if not 
entirely, where property is doomed, where a return has not 
been made, to increase the rate two or three times so as to 
punish them in that way? That is the case in New Hampshire, 

ow, 

Mr. LODGE. In cities and towns where taxes are high and 
money is greatly needed dooming is very severe and comes right 
up to the edge. In other towns and cities where there is no 
debt, perhaps, or they do not require such large taxes they do 
not push the dooming to the limit. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would explain, as a matter 
of information, just what method is employed that he has 
termed “dooming.” 

Mr. LODGE. It is done by the assessors of a city or a town, 
as the case may be. The theory is that all personal property, 
including income of every kind, is to be taxed. Nothing is ex- 
empted practically, except double taxation of mortgages; that is, 
mortgaged property is taxed once and they do not tax a mort- 
gage in the hands of the mortgagee. With that exception, every- 
thing is supposed to be taxed. The assessors value the real 
estate and make another such valuation as they think proper 
for taxation. They then value the man’s personal property and 
make their estimate on it and put it at anything they please. 

Mr. NORRIS. Upon what basis? Do they not consult the 
taxpayer in any way? Does he not have to make some return 
of his personal property? 

Mr. LODGE. He has to make some return if he is dissatis- 
fied with the dooming. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then dooming, as a matter of fact, would be 
mostly guesswork, would it not? 

Mr. LODGE. It may be mostly guesswork, but if you lived 
in one of the cities or towns of Maine or Massachusetts you 
would think they doomed you for about all you had. It is a 
very common practice in many of the cities to go on increasing 
dooming and to make it just as high as they can. Men avoid 
making returns, of course, because they do not want the value 
of their property publicly known. That is the case in Massa- 
chusetts, and the same plan, I believe, prevails in the District, 
as the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] suggests to me. 
Undoubtedly some personal property escapes under any system 
the wit of man can devise. but in the valuation of personal prop- 
erty there is no such gap—at least there has not.been of late 
years, and I am not aware that there ever has been such a gap— 
as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has described. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the figures which I used yester- 
day were taken from some remarks which I made in the Senate 
on the 8d day of May, 1909, at the time when the Senator from 
Massachusetts took part in the debate. At that time when the 
figures were challenged, I had the report to which I referred 
upon my desk, and I read from it. I am not able to give the 
Senator this morning the report from which I read, but I know 
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that I can secure it. I had it on my desk then. The debate 
on this particular subject came up unexpectedly yesterday. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, I do not question that the Senator 
took his figures from some authentic source; but certainly they 
do not correspond with the present figures. 

Mr. BORAH. And I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
will agree with me that practically all the writers upon taxa- 
tion have agreed that an assessment of personal property is a 
failure, and that it is agreed generally among them that the 
assessors do not get over 20 per cent of the property. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is agreed among those writers that 
to assess personal property is a clumsy system} but I do not 
remember what percentage they say can be got, though cer- 
tainly a great deal more than 20 per cent is got in the State of 
Massachusetts. I am sure of that. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I have given some attention to the mat- 
ter, and I have never 

Mr. LODGE. I will say that since the debt of the State has 
increased taxation has risen, and the State authorities un- 
doubtedly have been of late years appraising the valuation of 
property at much more than they did before. You can see how 
the valuation has risen. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is impossible for us on this 
side of the Chamber to hear what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. BORAH. Was the Senator from Missouri making a 
remark? I did not catch it. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to detain the Senate—— 

Mr. STONE. I said I could not hear what was said on the 
other side of the Chamber, and I have not heard what the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has just said. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say, very frankly, that the Senator from 
Idaho and I were not debating the measure under consideration, 
but we were discussing some figures which the Senator from 
Idaho gave yesterday, which have no bearing on this debate. I 
am sorry to have delayed the Senate from its business even for 
so long a time as I have. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to suggest, in 
addition to what my colleague [Mr. Lopere] has said, that there 
is a large amount of personal property in Massachusetts which 
is exempt under our laws. For instance, mortgages on real 
estate in Massachusetts are not taxable. For that reason there 
are hundreds of millions of dollars of that character of personal 
property known to exist which are not included in the lists of 
personal property held by residents of the State. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, those mortgages are all known, if 
my colleague will permit me, because they are all matters of 
record. They ought not to be taxed. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not refer to Massachusetts as an ex- 
ception, 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that. 

Mr. BORAH. But it is an important matter as to how much 
of the personal property of the country is reached. That has 
been pretty thoroughly investigated by tax commissions and by 
the National Tax Association. The figures which I have quoted 
came from sources of that kind. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me, I should like 
to inquire whether we have before us at this time an amend- 
ment to some law in the State of Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. I am sorry to disappoint the Senator, but I 
do not think we have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is one 
to the tariff bill which is now under consideration. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am-sincerely glad, I am re- 
joiced, that at least one Democratic Senator has had the moral 
courage, the independence, and the patriotism to protest against 
the despotic power of the secret caucus. I this country 
owes the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] a debt of 
gratitude for the independence he has shown in the stand he 
has taken. If this sentiment is the beginning of a movement 
that will absolutely destroy the secret caucus, it will be worth 
more to this country, in my judgment, than any tariff bill that 
can be passed during this session of Congress. 

I am in entire sympathy with the object and purpose of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska, but I could 
not let this opportunity pass without expressing my apprecia- 
tion of the stand the Senator has taken upon-this important 
question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I was interested in the state- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus] that the 
Democratic Party in its own time and at its own conyenience 
would provide a proper regulation for the trusts. I can see 
the same spirit prevailing on the part of the Senators in con- 
trol of this bill now which prevailed on the part of the Sena- 
tors in control of the tariff bill four years ago—a dependence 


upon the power of a majority vote independent of the merits 
of the proposition submitted. 

Under the rule that is controlling the proceedings of this 
Chamber now, 26 Senators composé a quorum of the caucus of 
the dominant party, and a majority of 26, or 14, can determine 
what shall be the action of the Senate, and any Senator who 
refuses to obey the orders or the mandates that may be issued 
from that caucus is branded as a bolter from his party. 

I appreciate the position which the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hrreucock] has taken here this morning, and I think 
I can understand something of the spirit that animates him. 
I myself, in connection with some other Senators, have stood 
up and advocated amendments that we believed ought to be 
made to a tariff bill, and thereby incurred the displeasure of 
those then in control of our party’s management. To my mind 
the caucus method is a dangerous method, and it will not, in 
my judgment, receive the approval of the American people. 
The quicker it can be exposed in all its hideousness the better 
it will be for the country, and the quicker the dominant party 
disclaims such a system of legislation the better it will be for 
that party. 

So far as using the taxing power to regulate trusts, as the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Iowa have both 
said, it is not new. It is employed to-day; it has been em- 
ployed for many years, as the Senator from Iowa has illus- 
trated; it can be employed now by adopting this amendment, 
and the results from such legislation will be desirable. Instead 
of waiting for some future time, with its uncertainties and its 
accidents, why should we not employ the opportunity that is 
here now to accomplish something along this desirable line? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, having heard this luminous and 
all-pervading speech of the Senator from Kansas several times, 
I think we might now have a vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had not intended to say any- 
thing on this question at this time, but it seems to me that I 
ought not to let this occasion pass without expressing my grati- 
fication and my congratulations to my colleague in the Senate 
[Mr. Hirencock] for the stand he has taken before the Senate 
and before the country on this particular proposition. 

I have not agreed, and do not agree, with my colleague as 
to a great many measures that have been presented, and per- 
haps as to many which will be presented in the future, in- 
volving some of the basic principles of government; but, to 
my mind, a man has taken the greatest step for the good of 
his country and the good of any party when he declares his 
independence and refuses to permit any caucus to control his 
official action in an official body. 

If I refer in uncomplimentary language to the caucus, I do so 
without having any reference to any individual or any inten- 
tion to charge any individual with any lack of patriotism or 
lack of honesty or lack of ability. I know it is one method of 
government; but, to my mind, my colleague has taken the right 
step, and although, as I have said, we disagree greatly on a 
great many questions, I think it due to him that I should say, 
and say publicly, that I shall be glad to make the statement 
either here or elsewhere at any other time. 

Since he has taken this step, I sincerely trust and hope that 
he will take the next one. He has not yet gone the full length. 
He has, as a rule, I think perhaps without exception, voted as 
the caucus decreed on all matters except this one; and he has 
said, and said truly, that, particularly on yesterday, amendments 
were proposed here on this side which appealed to many Mem- 
bers on the other side, as I know they did to him. He will 
feel better and he will be able to accomplish more good for his 
country and his fellow men when he takes the next step and 
refuses to permit a caucus to control his official action or his 
official vote at any time or on any occasion and on any ques- 
tion where he has reached conscientious convictions as to his 
duty. 

It seems to me that here in this body, where official record 
is kept, where the public are able to see and to hear what is 
said and what is done, in the last analysis, every man, whenever 
he has an official vote to cast or an official act to perform, ought 
to be guided only and entirely by the dictates of his own con- 
science as to what is right and as to what is wrong on that 
particular question. 

I know that there are matters of policy and matters of detail 
where men, whether they are here or elsewhere, if they are 
reasonable and fair, will be willing to give way to their fellows, 
but it should always in the end come home to the individual 
for him to decide for himself whether on a particular occasion 
or on a particular question he should give way, or whether he 
should follow his own idea as to what is just and what is 
right. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the time is coming when mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party will do as some members of the 
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Republican Party haye done heretofore—break the caucus 
shackies—and, in my judgment, when that is done, any act 
that is passed through this body and the House of Representa- 
tives, where the same rules shall eventually prevail, will mean 
the honest and the sober judgment of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States; and in that way alone 
will a majority of the people be able to put on the statute 
books their sentiment and their will. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, in truth, I am getting a little 
tired of these lectures, and I wish to express my disapproval of 
them. In relation to the amendment presented at the Demo- 
cratic conference, of which I was a member, by the Senator 
from Nebraska, I wish to say that it related to a single trust, 
namely, the Tobacco Trust, which produces a luxury and not a 
necessity of life. I voted upon and against it as a free man, 
unbound by any dictation from the caucus, and declared to the 
caucus that I would not be bound by it. I was not asked to be 
bound there, nor am I bound here. I yoted against that pro- 

amendment for the reason that I considered it an abso- 
lutely unfair proposition. It dealt with but one trust. If the 
Senator from Nebraska wants to go into that question, let him 
take it up in a fair manner and treat all trusts alike, and I 
will travel down the road with him. 

I was very much better pleased with the conduct, the expla- 
nations, and the actions of my other associates than I was with 
the conduct of the Senator from Nebraska on that occasion. He 
was impatient and strictly interested in a measure of his own. 
It was not a measure that would have been given consideration 
in the Senate by either side. I merely wish to say this much 
in justice to Senators on this side of the Chamber. 

It is being assumed here that the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska, which was submitted in the conference, covered 
all trusts. It did not do so. I do not know how far it goes 
at this time; but at any rate it seemed to me then that it was a 
proposition which should be acted upon separately and not be 
tacked onto a measure, which, even by the greatest good luck, 
can not fail to have errors and mistakes enough in it under the 
present circumstances. 

I have not been in entire accord with the members of my 
party, and am not now, in relation to the income-tax amend- 
ment, and I take the liberty of saying that I expect that they 
will look into that matter and satisfy me before I finally vote 
upon it. Incidentally and accidentally the other day, after 
being hurriedly called upon to yote, on subsequently looking 
over the roll call I found myself in a position which has rather 
embarrassed me and upset my digestion. I am beginning to 
have doubts about the wisdom of one of my votes on that 
subject, and I am going to ask to have a chance to change it 
later on. I found myself, to my surprise, in company with which 
I am unused to travel. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska a question relative to his proposed 
amendment. In the first place the provision is— 

That whenever a corporation, joint-stock company, or association 
shall produce or sell annually one-quarter or more of the entire amount 
of any line of production in the United States— 

It shall be taxed as thereafter provided. Does the Senator 
mean by that that if a corporation produces in the United States 
more than one-quarter of a given commodity, it would be 
liable to a tax although it should sell the greater part of it 

abroad? 

NMI. HITCHCOCK. That might raise a very interesting ques- 
tion, but I think it would be subject to the tax. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I merely want to understand whether 
the Senator intends to include that kind of a case. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that if it produces more than one- 
quarter of the American production, it would be considered as 
approaching a monopoly to that extent, and subject to taxation 
wherever it sold its product. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Suppose it produced, we will say, one- 
fourth of the entire amount of a given commodity in the United 
States and sold in the United States only one-tenth? I simply 
desire to get the Senator’s view of the meaning of the provision. 

The other question I wish to sumbit is this: On page 2, 
beginning on line 16, the language of the amendment is: 

But no line of production shall subject a Porpora On to any addi- 
tional tax im by this paragraph unless d line of production 
amounts to at least $10,000,000 a year. 

Does the Senator mean by that that the entire production of 
a given article in the United States shall amount to $10,000,000 
per year, or does he mean that the production of the corporation 
or association which is sought to be made Hable to the tax 
shall amount to $10,000,000 per year? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I undoubtedly intended to express the 
idea that this tax was not to apply where the total line of pro- 
duction was less than $10,000,000 a year; that is, it would not 


apply where it was some specialty that was not sufficiently im- 
portant for a control of the production to be a hardship. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator intends to apply this tax 
only to articles which are produced in such enormous quantities 
as would be indicated by the $10,000,000? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And not to require that such quantity 
shall be produced by the given corporation? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is correct. It was intended simply 
to reach the great, notorious concerns that employ $50,000,000 
capital or more and produce a certain percentage of the total 
production. $ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So far as I am concerned, I entirely. 
approve of this method of dealing with these great combina- 
tions. I think probably some such use of the taxing power will 
be the most effective way by which we can reach the evils which 
we all recognize exist, 

I think it is a very unfortunate thing in any country when 
any individual or any combination of individuals, whether in the 
form of a corporation or otherwise, produce and sell an ab- 
normally large proportion of a given commodity. The direct 
effect of that is to stifle competition; and I think competition is 
a very necessary thing and ought to be preserved. 

While I think there are a number of crudities in the amend- 
ment that ought to be worked out before it could become effec- 
tive as a law, I am so much in favor of the general principle 
involved that I intend to vote for it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to ask him a question. 

The Senator has stated that he intends to vote for this amend- 
ment. That encourages me very much to vote for it, because I 
have great respect for the Senator’s legal knowledge and his 
judgment generally. But what I should like to ask the Senator 
is, how are you going to protect the consumer from having this 
tax transferred to him? If I thought it could not be transferred 
I would likely support it, and may do so, anyway, but rather 
as a declaration in favor of a principle than the belief that it 
will work out successfully. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not know that he can be entirely 
protected, but I have always had this particular notion about 
these combinations—that even though the enforcement of un- 
limited competition should result in an increase of prices, it 
would still be a desirable thing. 

The difficulty with a great combination which controls the out- 
put of a commodity is that it drives every aspiring man from 
the field. If it could be imagined that half a dozen great com- 
binations, for example, should control the output of the staple 
commodities of the country, although they might cheapen the 
article to the consumer, and undoubtedly they would be able to 
cheapen the article to the consumer, I think we would pay too 
big a price for the cheapness in the discouragement which such 
a situation would give to everybody who might desire to embark 
in the particular lines of business represented by these great 
combinations and in the final breaking down to a greater or 
less extent of the opportunity for individual initiative and the 
stifling of individual development which would gradually but 
inevitably result. 

I think in the production and sale of commodities, particu- 
larly those whose price can not be regulated by law, as is the 
case with reference to railroad transportation, it is of vital 
necessity that thoroughgoing competition should be preserved; 
and I think a provision of this kind will have a tendency in 
that direction. I think perhaps it may be true that to some 
extent the increased tax will be shifted to the consumer, al- 
though to a certain extent that will be offset by the fact that 
it will give opportunity for the smaller independent producers 
to compete upon more equal terms with those who control a 
large part of the commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the question asked by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho was a very pertinent question. Taking into con- 
sideration all the evidence that has been given before every com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House I have no doubt that this 
tax will be transferred to the ultimate consumer. Whatever 
tax may be added will be figured in by the great corporations in 
the same way that they figure their local taxation, in the same 
way that they figure the interest upon their bonds, and every 
other expense attached to maintaining their business, and it 
will be added as a part of the cost of producing whatever they 
may manufacture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator if he does not 


think the general proposition that the tax can be passed on 
would not apply here, because the competitor who is not able 
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to control any part of the market will not pay this tax? This 
is a tax that is paid only by the so-called monopolist. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am coming to that very subject now. I hope 
the Senator will listen to what I have to say, for I will tell him 
in a very few words what I have noticed during my service in 
the Senate and in the discussion of this same question. 

There never has been a time during the last 10 years when 
every independent manufacturer of steel goods in this country 
has not followed the price fixed by the trust, up or down. There 
nerer has been a time that I know of when the independent to- 
bacco manufacturers of this country have not followed the price 
of the Tobacco Trust, up or down. The testimony before every 
committee of both the House and the Senate has shown that to 
be the fact. 

If this tax is levied upon the Tobacco Trust, for instance, it 
will be added as a part of the cost of producing tobacco just the 
same as the interest upon their bonds is added, just the same as 
their local taxation is added, just the same as wages paid are 
added. When the cost is established they will add their profit 
upon that cost, and at whatever price they sell to the American 
consumer the independent manufacturers of the country will 
follow them, 

Mr. NORRIS There is not any doubt but that the Senator 
states a proposition, I think, that is always followed wherever 
it can be followed. But the illustrations he gives are in every 
instance cases where no such law as this was in operation. I 
am not denying what the Senator says, but I think he ought to 
take into consideration the fact that his illustrations have that 
infirmity. If this amendment were on the statute books, the one 
who was operating the monopoly part of the business would 
haye a tax to pay that the other one would not pay. So unless 
there should be a great deal of difference in the cost of pro- 
duction as between the independent manufacturer and the 
monopolist, the latter could not pass on the tax to the con- 
sumer and he would be driven out of business by competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is my opinion that there is a great deal of 
difference in the cost of production. I believe the Tobacco 
Trust of this country manufactures tobacco cheaper than any 
independent concern in fhis country can do it, I believe the 
Steel Trust manufactures its products cheaper than any inde- 
pendent concern in this country can. 

Mr, NORRIS. Does the Senator think they can do it 20 per 
cent cheaper? 

Mr. SMOOT. In some cases; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the limit in this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some cases I think they can. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomrrene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to say that the questions which I have 
asked are asked by one who is very friendly to the purposes 
which this amendment seeks to attain—that is, the general 
purpose to control these combinations—and I can not say too 
much of the earnestness and courage of the author of it. But 
in 1898 we passed a tax which was designed to tax the output 

of the American Tobacco Co. and the American Sugar Refining 
Co., and it is now known beyond peradventure that those two 
companies pass on that tax to the consumer. In addition to 
that we passed a corporation tax some two or three years ago. 
I think the Senator from Utah supported that tax. I know 
some of us opposed it on the very ground that the corporations 
would pass the tax over to the consumer. 

I could favor this proposition if I could be clear that it is so 
drawn as to prevent that being done in this case, 

Some Senators here believe that the amendment is so drawn 
that it will prevent it. If so, I shall likely vote for it. But 

“unless there is some means by which to prevent the tax being 
passed over to the consumer I am afraid it will not result in 
regulation. I say again that should I, after discussion, conclude 
to vote for it the vote will represent my conviction that some- 
thing ought to be done rather than any faith in the efficacy of 
this particular remedy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In reply to the several instances that 
have been given—say, for instance, the Steel Trust—I think 
the Senator from Utah will admit that the Steel Trust fixes 
prices, not upon the cost of production, but upon the fluctuating 
supply and demand; and such fluctuation as has occurred in the 
steel market has been due to the increasing or diminishing de- 
mand for steel goods. 


Mr. SMOOT. And that, by the way, will continue in the 
future, no matter whether this tax is imposed or not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is an influence which applies to 
large and smali concerns alike. Here in this tax we have an 
influence which applies only to the Jarge concerns. Take the 
instance of sugar, to which the Senator from Idaho refers, 
There, again, it is the supply and demand of sugar, the fluctu- 
ating supply, if not the fluctuating demand, which causes the 
change in the price of sugar from time to time. When the beet 
sugar comes upon the market the price of sugar has been in- 
variably reduced. But here in this proposed tax we have a 
proposition which will not apply to the large and the small 
alike, but will apply only to the large. It gives an opportunity 
to the small to compete. It gives them an opportunity to en- 
large their market against the large concern, that may be re- 
quired to restrict its market on account of the tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble with the Senator's argument is that 
past experience and history prove that no matter whether the 
advance has been 5 per cent, 10 per cent, or 20 per cent, the 
independents have followed it. They have not sold their goods 
upon the basis of cost. They have sold their goods upon the 
same basis upon which the trusts have sold their goods. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the argument of the Senator from 
Utah proceeds upon the theory that we can not have competi- 
tion in this country at all. I grant that it will require all the 
skill and wisdom we have to maintain it. But suppose this 
amendment required the payment of 75 per cent of the income 
of the corporation into the Treasury of the United States, 
Does the Senator from Utah think the United States Steel Cor- 
poration could raise its prices so as to repair its treasury after 
the payment of that amount, and that the others would follow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will come to that question in my argument. 
If it were possible to do so, I would support and will support 
any kind of a measure that will control trusts in this country. 
I hardly think this will do it, however. I think the proper way 
to do it will be to create an industrial commission along the 
lines of the Interstate Commerce Commission and give that com- 
mission the power to regulate the trusts and prices as the rail- 
road rates are regulated in this country by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am in favor of an industrial commission; 
but, looking into the future, it seems to me that a commission of 
that kind is more distant now than it ever was before. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, Mr. President, an industrial com- 
mission has just been appointed. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Not an industrial commission of the kind I 
have in mind. 

This will not completely cure the trust evil, of course; but it 
will help, in my opinion. It can not be asserted as a positive 
fact that the independents or the smaller concerns will in every 
case follow the prices fixed by the larger concerns. They want 
to live, and each wants to get ahead; and there will be some 
competition excited by this amendment that otherwise would 
not exist. 

Mr. SMOOT, It is a matter of opinion between the Senator 
and every other Senator. My opinion is that the amendment 


itself will not bring actual competition, because of the fact that: 


the rates prescribed, in my opinion, are not sufficient to prevent 
the independents from following the prices fixed by the trust. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator’s inferences prove to be true, 
can we not increase it, then, the next time and make it enough 
to control? I do not think that the steel company, with this 
handicap, will monopolize the business of the country so much 
as it does now. If 20 per cent is not enough, if that proves to 
be insufficient, let us make it 50 the next time. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that there may be a way to do 
that, as I said, by the creation of an industrial commission and 
give them power to control the trusts and regulate the prices in 
this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW.. I desire to say that I have a bill pending 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce now to create an 
industrial commission and gire it, I think, drastic powers. 
But it has been there for a year and more, and when will it 
come out? I want to have an opportunity to do something. 
Still, the purpose seems to be to refuse to do something that we 
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can, because, in the future, in our own good time, as the Senator 
from Mississippi says, we propose to do something in our own 
way. This will not interfere with an industrial commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but an industrial commission ought to be 
created, and if it can regulate the trusts, well and good. If such 
a commission can not regulate the trusts, then I think there 
ought to be a provision of this kind, with penalties even greater 
than those here proposed. That is the position I take in rela- 
tion to the matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad the Senator from Utah has joined 
the third party upon the question of the regulation of the trusts. 
I am not going to enter upon a discussion of the regulation of 
trusts, although the regulation implies the proposition that we 
have conceded they must exist and that there is no way to get 
rid of them. But I rose to ask the Senator from Nebraska, who 
I know has given a great deal of time to this matter, does he 
feel that this amendment with its terms and conditions will 
prevent its operation from being oppressive to the consumer? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Most assuredly, Mr. President. I have 
enough faith in the American people to believe that competition, 
if given half a chance, will assert itself. I believe that if a 
concern occupies the field now and has 25 per cent of the busi- 

- ness of the country, it has such a great preponderance of busi- 
ness that it is able to crush its competitor. I believe that by a 
tax you can handicap that concern so as to give competition a 
chance, and giving competition a chance it will live. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Idaho in rela- 
tion to joining the third party, I wish to say to the Senator that 
I do not have to join any party other than the Republican 
Party to vote my true convictions upon any question I am called 
to vote upon. I am fully convinced in my mind that there must 
be a regulation of trusts in this country. The first bill that 
comes before the Senate of the United States with that directly 
in view, I am going to support and vote for; and I do not pro- 
pose to leave the Republican Party to do so. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska how many trusts and corporations the amendment 
would affect, if he has looked into that question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have recently made up a little computa- 
tion here, for the accuracy of which I will not vouch entirely. 
As I figure it, the United States Steel Co. has a capital of 
$1,500,000,000, and its profits are $54,000,000. It would be sub- 
ject, I think, under this amendment to a tax of 20 per cent, 
which would be $10,000,000. 

The American Tobacco Co. has a capital of $98,000,000 and an 
annual profit of $15,000,000. I think its production alone would 
probably subject it to the tax applying to a concern having 25 
per cent of the consumption of the country, to wit, 5 per cent; 
but if it should develop that the American Tobacco Co., Liggett 
& Myers, and the Lorillard Co. are owned to the extent of 50 
per cent of the stock by the same stockholders, and they should 
be considered as one and as controlling 70 per cent of the 
tobacco business of the United States, they would be subject to 
a tax of 20 per cent upon their aggregate output. 

I think the International Harvester Co., which made 
$15,000,000 in the last report, would be subject to the higher 
tax. The Standard Oil Co. unquestionably would be subject to 
the higher tax. There may be some others, but those occurred 
to me yesterday afternoon, and I had them looked up-for this 
purpose. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The amount of earnings has nothing to do 
with it? It is the amount of capital and the amount of produc- 
tion that decides whether they are to be under this provision? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No one is subject to this tax unless he is 
employing $50,000,000 capital. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
having joined the Democratic Party by a profession of undying 
allegiance to the ultimate consumer, and having been invited 
into the third party by the Senator from Idaho, who has full 
authority for advice; and nearly all the presidential candidates 
in the third party having spoken to-day; and the junior Senator 
from Nebraska having mistaken the order of the day, evidently 
thinking his colleague here was dead and his eulogies were up, 
and he was to pronounce a eulogy upon him, can we not now 
have a vote upon the pending amendment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 


son] and withhold my vote. 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'GorMAN], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BURLEIGH] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when Mr. Lea's name was called). I was re- 
quested by the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] to 
announce that he is called from the Capitol on official business 
and that he is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Lippitt]. 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). Speaking for 
myself, I am paired with the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS], 
and he being absent I withhold my vote. 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his rame was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smiru]. I have not been able 
to arrange a transfer, therefore can not vote. If I could vote, I 
would vote, with my party, “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] and with- 
hold my yote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
STEPHENSON]. . 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. THORNTON] and vote “nay.” I make this announcement 
for the day. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
Louisiana is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce a pair between the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. „ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I simply wish to say that the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] is unavoidably absent 
from the Senate Chamber for the balance of the day, and I am 
directed by him to gay that if he were present he would yote 
for this amendment. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 41, as follows: 


If I were permitted to vote, I 


YEAS—30. 
Borah Dillingham Nelson Sterlin 
Bradley Fall Norris Sutherland 
Brady Gallinger Oliver Townsend 
Bristow Hitchcock Page a 
Catron Jones Penrose Weeks 
Clar; Wro fore Perkins Works 
rawfo La Follette Poindexter 
m Lodge Root 
NAYS—41. 
Ashurst Johnson Robinson Smith, S. C. 
con Kern Saulsbury Smoot 
Bankhead Lane Shafroth Stone 
Bryan McLean Sheppard Swanson 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Sherman Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Shields Vardaman 
Colt Myers Shively Walsh 
Fletcher Overman Simmons Williams 
ollis wen Smith, Ariz. 
ughes Pittman Smith, Ga 
James Ransdell Smith, Md 
NOT VOTING—24. 
Brandegee du Pont Lewis Reed 
Burleig off Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Burton Gore mber Stephenson 
Chilton Gronna Newlands Thomas 
Clapp Jackson O'Gorman Thornton 
Culberson a Pomerene Tillman 


So Mr. Hrroncock's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to present an amendment to be in- 
serted at this point, although I do not want to take it up at 
this time. I ask that it be read and passed over, with the con- 
sent of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsn in the chair). The 
amendment will be read 

The Secretary. On page 186, after line 2, insert: 

The tax paid upon that share of the net income distributed in diyl- 
dends to stockholders whose entire annual net income from all sources 
including such dividends, is less than the amount of individual net 
income exempt from tax under this act shall be reimbursed to such 
stockholders. The p ure and rules for reimbursement to be estab- 
lished by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa had 
this identical matter before the Senate yesterday and addressed 
himself at considerable length to the question. 
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Hn CUMMINS. I do not want it to be voted upon at this 
time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not see why we can not vote on it, and 
if the Senater wants to discuss it further why he can not do it 
now. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I make the request that it be passed over 
until to-morrow. If the regust is denied, then I must, of 
course 
Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I win not deny it, but I do think it 
is rather an abuse, when there is no particular reason for it, 
when Senators are here in person, to pass things over after 
they have been once discussed. But I shall not object, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not discussed it; I have referred to 
it. The reason why I ask that it be passed over is that I am 
collecting some infermation with regard to stockholders of 
yarious corporations whose probable incomes are less than the 
PARS amount. I wanted to present that information to the 

enate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why could not the Senator have brought 
it here this morning? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course the Senator from Mississippi can 
take whatever action he pleases. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not object. Let the amendment be 
passed over. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill. 

‘The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 186, after line 2, to insert: 

There shall not be taxed under this section any income from whatever 
source derived accruing to any State, Territory. or the District of 
Columbia, or any political subdivision of a State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, nor any income accruing to the government — ee 


Philippine Islands or Porto Rico, or of any political subdivision 
Philippine Islands or Porto Rico. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 186, line 10, before the 
letter „b),“ to strike out Second“; in line 15, after the word 
“year,” to strike out “out of income”; in line 22, after 
“mines,” to strike out “an” and insert “a reasonable”; in 
line 23, after “deposits,” to strike ont on the basis of their 
actual original cost in cash or the equivalent of cash” and to 
insert “not to exceed 5 per cent of the gross value at the mine 
of the output for the year for which the computation is made,” 
80 as to read: 


(b) Such net income shall be ascertained by deducting from the 
gross amount of the income of such corporation, joint-stock company or 
association, or insurance company, received w: the year from all 
sources, (first) all the ordinary and necessary mses paid within 
the year-in the maintenance and operation of its business and prop- 
erties, including rentals or other payments ired to be made as a 
condition to the continued use or possession of property; (second) all 
losses 3 sustained within the year and not compensated by in- 
surance or otherwise, including a reasonable allowance for deprecia- 
tion by use, wear and tear of property, if any; and in the case mines 
® reasonable allowance for depletion of eres and all other natural de- 
posits not to exceed 5 per cent of the gross value at the mine of the 
output for the year for which the computation is made; and in case of 
insurance com es the net addition, if any, law to be 
made within the year to reserve and the sums o than di- 
widends paid within the year on policy and annuity cont 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 187, line 5, after the word 
85 contracts,” to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That mutual life insurance companies shall not be re- 
5 to return as a part of their income any portion of premium 
eposits actually returned to their policyholders within the year for 
which the income-tax return is made, nor any portion actually credited 
to the policyholders by being applied as a deduction from the amount 
of the premium otherwise due to the company within the year for 
which the income tax is returned. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask in behalf of the committee that the 
proviso be recommitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, that 
order will be made. The Chair hears none, and the paragraph 
stands recommitted. 

The reading of the bill was continned. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 187, line 
21, after the word “reserves,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided further. That mutual marine Insurance companies shall in- 
clude in their return ef gross income gross premiums collected and 
i reecived them less amounts paid for reinsurance, but shall be 
‘entitled to include in deductions from gross Income amounts repaid 


2 policyholders on account of premiums previously paid by them and 
terest paid u such amounts between the ascertainment thereof and 


the payment thereof. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that this proviso be recommitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, that 
order will be made. The Chair hears none, and the paragraph 
stands recommitted. Š 


The next amendment of the committee was, on page 188, line 
5, after the word “ex „to insert “ one-half of the sum 
of its bonded indebtedness and,” so as to read: 

Third. Interest accrued and paid within the year on its indebtedness 
to an amount of such indebtedness not exceeding one-half of the sum of 
its bonded indebtedness, and its paid-up capital stock outstanding at the 
close of the year, or if no capital stock, the capital employed in the 
business at the close of the year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 188, in line 9, afier the 
word “year,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That In case of indebtedness wholly secured by collateral 
the subject of sale in o) business of such corporation, joint-stock 
company, or association, the total interest secured and paid by such 
company, corporation, or association within the year on any such in- 
Gebtedness may be deducted as a part of its expense of doing business. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 188, line 20, after the word 
“association,” to insert “loan”; in Hne 21, after “deposits, to 
insert “or on moneys received for investment and secured by 
interest certificates of indebtedness issued by such bank, 
banking association, loan or trust company ”; on page 189, line 
1, before the word “ or,” to insert “thereof”; in the same line, 
after “or,” to insert imposed by the”; in the same line, after 
* conntry,” to strike out as a condition to carry on business 
therein“; in line 6, after income,“ to strike ont “received” 
and to insert “aecrued”; in line 18, after the word “ mines.“ 
to strike out “an” and to insert “a reasonable”; in line 19, 
after “deposits,” to strike out “on the basis of their actual 
original cost in cash or the equivalent of cash” and to insert 
“not to exceed 5 per cent of the gross value at the mine of the 
output for the year for which the computation is made,” so as 


to read: 
Provided further, That in the case of bonds or other indebtedness 
which have been issued with a guaranty 


that the interest yable 

| thereon shall be free from taxation no deduction for the payment of the 
tax herein imposed shall be allowed; and in the case of a „ banking 
association, loan or trust company interest paid within the year on 
ts or on moneys received for investment and secured by interest- 


posed under the auth 
thereof, or impo: by the Government of an 
$ |, That in the case of a corporation, joint-st 
company or association, or insurance company organized, authorized 
or under the laws of any foreign country such net income shali 
be ascerta’ by — onn f from the gross amount of its income accrued 
within the 8 from business transacted and capital invested within 
the United States, (first) all the ordinary and necessary expenses actu- 
ally paid within the year out of earnings in the maintenance and op- 
eration of its business and property within the United States, including 
rentals or other payments required to be made as a condition to the 
continued use or po: n of deen ; (second) all losses actually 
sustained within the year in business conducted by it within the 
United States and not compensated by insurance or otherwise, including 
a reasonable allowance for depreciation by use, wear and tear of prop- 
erty, if any, and in the case of mines a reasonable allowance for 
pletion of ores and all other naturai deposits not to exceed 5 per cent 
of the value at the mine of the output for the vear for which the 
computation is made; and in case of insurance companies the net addi- 
tion, if any, required by law to be made within the year to reserve 
funds and the sums other than dividends paid within the year on policy. 
and annuity contracts. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 190, line 1, after the word 
contracts,“ to insert the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That mutual life insurance companies shall not be 
required return as a part of their income any portion of premium 
deposits actually returned to their policyhoidcrs within the year for 
which the income tax is made, nor any portion actually credited to the 
policyholders by being ae as a defiuction from the amount of the 
Swng otherwise due the company within the year for which the 

come tax is returned, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The proviso beginning in line 1, on page 
190, and ending with the word “returned,” in line 8, is identical 
with the one previously recommitted, and I desire that ihis also 
shall be recommitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection to 
that course, it will be so ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, ou 
page 190, in line 16, after the word “ reserves,” to insert : 

Provided further, That mutual marine insurance companies shall 
include in their return of gross income gross premiums collected and 
received by them less amounts paid for reinsurance, but shall be en- 
titled to inelude in deductions from gross income amounts repaid to 

licyholders on account of premiums previously paid by them, and 
nterest paid npon such amounts between the ascertainment thereof and 
the payment thereof. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is a repetition of the proviso previ- 
ously recommitted, and I wish it also to be recommitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Accordingly, that proviso will 
likewise be recommitted to the Committee on Finance, in the 
absence of objection. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 191, line 1, after the words “ portion of,” to insert “ one- 
half of the sum of its bonded indebtedness and”; in line 15, 
after the word “thereof,” to strike out “as a condition to 
carry on business therein” and to insert “or the District of 
Columbia”; and in line 17, after the word “companies,” to 
insert “whether domestic or foreign,“ so as to read: 

Third. Interest accrued and paid within the year on its indebtedness 
to an amount of such indebtedness not 3 the proportion of one- 
half of the sum of its bonded indebtedness and its paid-up capital stock 
9 at the close of the year, or if no capital stock, the capital 
employed in the business at e close of the year which the gross 
amount of its income for the year from business transacted and capital 
invested within the United States bears to the gross amount 9 
income derived from all sources within and without the United States: 
Provided, That in the case of bonds or other indebtedness which haye 
been issued with a caray that the interest payable thereon shall be 
free from taxation, no deduction for the payment of the tax herein 
imposed shall be allowed; (fourth) all sums paid by it within the year 
for taxes imposed under the authority of the United States or of any 
State or Territory thereof or the District of Columbia. In the case of 
assessment insurance companies, whether domestic or foreign, the 
actual deposit of sums with State or territorial officers, pursuant to 
law, as additions to guarantee or reserve funds shall be treated as being 
payments required by law to reserve funds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 191, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

Third. The tax herein imposed shall be 8 upon its entire net 
income for the year ending December 31, 1913, and for each calendar 
year thereafter. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(c) The tax herein imposed shall be computed upon its entire net 
income accruing during each preceding calendar year ending December 
81: Provided, however, That for the year ending December 31, 1913, 
said tax shall be imposed upon its entire net_income gr ethers during 
that portion of said year from March 1 to December 31, both dates 
inclusive, to be ascertained by taking five-sixths of its entire net income 
for said calendar year. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I notice in several in- 
stances in provisions similar to this the words “accruing dur- 
ing each preceding calendar year” are used. I wonder whether 
that better describes what is intended than would the word 
“accrued.” It seems to contemplate a perfected thing that has 
happened during the preceding year, and I do not know but that 
the past participle of the word would more properly describe 
what is referred to. The word “accruing” would seem to me 
to contemplate a continuous process not yet completed, though 
I am aware it is sometimes used in a secondary way in another 
sense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Connecticut is right. 
The word ought to be “accrued” instead of “accruing.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the same language occurs in several previous instances 
in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator is right. I move to 
strike out the words “accruing during” and to substitute for 
them the words “accrued within.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Mississippi to the amendment of the com- 
“mittee will be stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The words first occur in line 25, on page 
191, and I move the same amendment there. 

The Secretary. On page 191, line 25, after the word “in- 
come,” it is proposed to strike out “accruing during” and in 
lieu thereof to insert “accrued within.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move the same amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee, in line 4, on page 192. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee proposed by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 192, line 4, after the word “ income,” 
it is proposed to strike out “accruing during” and in lieu 
thereof to insert “accrued within.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 192, line 7, after the word “Provided,” to strike out “ how- 
ever,’ and to insert further.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that there are manufacturing 
concerns that would be affected by the next proviso of the bill, 
which are neither corporations nor joint stock companies nor 
associations, and it has been suggested to me by those who own 
a very large concern in New England, which has several 


branches abroad, that they should have the same leeway as to, 


the date of the filing of their returns, their estimates, and their 


tax as has a corporation. I suggest an amendment describing 
them as “any business or manufacturing concern,” which 
would meet the situation suggested. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To what line does the Senator refer? 

Mr. McLEAN. The phrase occurs in several places. I would 
suggest an amendment in line 9, on page 192, to insert between 
the word “company” and the word “subject” the words “ or 
any business or manufacturing concern.” We haye many such 
concerns where brothers or other members of a family run the 
business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will draw up the amend- 
ments in the several places in which they should come, we will 
consider them. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will call attention to it later. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well, The Senator may hand the 
amendments to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] or to 


me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is understood that the 
amendments may be offered later? 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; the Senator from Connecticut will 
hand the amendments to us and we will consider them. If we 
approvo of them, we shall bring them in as committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MCLEAN. That is satisfactory. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the 
word “ reserves,” on page 194, line 25. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to have recommitted 
the proviso beginning with the- words Provided further,” in 
line 25, on page 194, and going down to and including the word 
“thereof,” in line 14, page 195. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
part of the text referred to by the Senator from Mississippt 
will be recommitted. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to the 
word “ reserves,” on page 196, line 8. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the proviso beginning on page 
196, line 8, with the words “ Provided further,” down to and 
including the word “ thereof,” in line 23, be recommitted to the 
committee. It is identical with the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
proviso referred to will be recommitted to the committee. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 196, line 25, after the word “ exceeding,” to insert “ one- 
half of the sum of its bonded indebtedness and,” and on page 
197, line 23, after the word “country,” to strike out “as a 
condition to carrying on business therein,” so as to read: 


Sixth. The amount of interest accrued and paid within the year on 
its bonded or other indebtedness not exceeding one-half of the sum of 
its bonded indebtedness and its paid-up capital stock, outstanding at 
the close of the year, or if no capital stock, the amount of interest 
paid within the year on an amount of indebtedness not exceeding the 
amount of capit empio ed in the business at the close of the year, and 
in the case of a bank, banking association, or trust company, stating 
separately all interest paid by it within the year on deposits; or in 
ease of a corporation, joint-stock company or association, or insurance 
company, organized under the laws of a foreign country, interest so 
paid on its bonded or other indebtedness to an amount of such bonded 
or other indebtedness not exceeding the proportion of its paid-up capital 
stock outstanding at the close of the year, or if no capital stock, the 
amount of capital employed in the business at the close of the year, 
which the gross amount of its income for the year from business trans- 
acted and capital invested within the United States bears to the gross 
amount of its income derived from all sources within and without the 
United States. Seventh. The amount paid by it within the year for 
taxes imposed under the authority of the United States and separately 
the amount so paid by it for taxes imposed by the Government of any 
foreign country. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 198, line 22, after the 
word “as,” to strike out “above,” and in the same line, after 
the word “ for,” to insert “in this section or by existing law,” so 
as to read: 


All assessments shall be made and the several corporations, joint- 
stock companies or assoclations, and insurance companies shall be 
notified of the amount for which they are respectively liable on or 
before the 1st day of June of each successive year, and said assessment 
shall be piid on or before the 80th day of June: Provided, That every 
corporation, joint-stock company or association, and insurance company, 
computing taxes upon the income of the fiscal year which it may desig- 
nate in the manner hereinbefore provided, shall pay the taxes due 
under its assessment within 120 days after the date upon which it is 
required to file its list or return of income for assessment: except in 
cases of refusal or neglect to make such return, and in cases of false 
or fraudulent returns, in which cases the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shall, upon the discovery thereof, at any time within three 
ears after said return is due, make a return upon information ob- 
Rained as provided for in this section or by existing law, and the assess- 
ment made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenne thereon shall be 
paid by such corporation, ig dee company or association, or in- 
surance company immediately upon notification of the amount of such 
assessment; and to any sum or sums due and unpaid after the 30th day 
of June in any year, or after 120 days from the date on which the 
return of income is required to be made by the taxpayer, and for 10 
days after notice and demand thereof by the collector, tlre shall be 
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added the sum of 5 per cent on the amount of tax unpaid and inter- 
est at the rate of 1 per cent per month upon said tax from the time 
the same becomes due. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 199, at the beginning of 
line 11, to strike out Fourth“ and insert (d),“ so as to read: 

(d) When the assessment shall be made, as provided in this section, 
the returns, together with any corrections thereof which 3 have been 
made by the commissioner, shall be filed in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and shall constitute public records and be 
open to inspection as such: Provided, That any and all such returns 
shall be open to inspection only upon the order of the President, under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and approved by the President. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I can have the atten- 
tion of the Senator in charge of this section, I wish to propose 
an amendment to be inserted after the word “President,” in 
line 19, on page 199, and to read as follows: 

Provided further, That the proper officers of any State imposing a 
general Income tax may, upon the request of the governor thereof, have 
access to said returns or to an abstract thereof, showing the name and 
income of each such corporation, joint-stock company, association, or 
insurance company, at such times and in such manner as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that amendment seems so 
absolutely unobjectionable that I imagine there will be no pro- 
test against it, and I shall take the liberty of accepting it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator that the sug- 
gestion of this amendment comes to me from the tax commis- 
sion of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand. It is merely to enable the 
State authorities to get information upon which they may base 
the administration of their State laws of like character, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTRH. I would like to say, further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the same suggestion is made as to the returns of in- 
dividuals, provision in regard to which occurs earlier in the 
section. Concerning that, however, I will talk to the Senator 
at his convenience. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am afraid that that would involve too 
much expense. The amendment which the Senator has proposed 
would not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tnonursox in the chair). 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY, After the word “President,” at the end of 
line 19, page 199, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided further, That the roper officers of any State imposing a 
general income tax may, upon the request of the governor thereof, have 
access to said returns or to an abstract thereof, showing the name and 
income of each such corporation, joint-stock company, association, or 
Insurance company, at such times and in such manner as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA FOLLETTE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in the hasty reading of 
the bill I was not quite able to follow, and I do not yet see, 
‘though there may be a reason for it, what is the meaning of the 
‘word “for,” in line 6, on page 199. Let me read the part to 
which I refer, commencing in line 2: 

And to any sum or sums due and unpaid after the 30th day of June 
in any year, or after 120 days from the date on which the return of 
income is required to be made by the taxpayer, and for 10 days after 
notice and demand thereof by the collector, there shall be added the 
sum of 5 per cent on the amount of tax unpaid and interest at the rate 
5 1 per cent per month upon said tax from the time the same becomes 

ue. 


Does that mean that only for 10 days 5 per cent additional 
shall be added? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator to repeat his sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does it mean that the 5 per cent shall 
only be added for the period of 10 days? 

Mr. CHILTON. Commencing 10 days after that. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Then, I should think, if I get the idea of 
what is intended, it should read “and after 10 days after notice 
and demand thereof by the collector there sball be added the 
sum of 5 per cent,” and so forth. I may be obtuse about it, but, 
as I baye said, in the hurry of reading I did not understand it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator is right. I make the 
motion, or the Senator can make it, to strike ou. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let the Senator make it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to amend by striking out the word 
“ for,” in line 6, on page 199, and inserting the word “after” in 
lieu thereof. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
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The Secretary. On page 199, line 6, before the word “ ten,“ 
it is proposed to strike out the word “for” and insert the word 
“i after.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 200, after line 7, to insert: 

In addition to the normal tax of 1 per cent as herein provided there 
shall be levied and collected an additional tax of 4 per cent per annum 
on the net income of railway corporations doing business In Alaska 
upon business done in Alaska, which shall be in lieu of the license tax 
of 8100 per mile per annum now imposed by law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph N, page 207, line 15, 
after the words “ governments of,” to insert “the District of 
Columbia,” so as to make the proviso read: 

And provided further, That nothing in this section shall be held to 
exclude from the computation of the net income the fee Rag ne ap aid 
any official by the governments of the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippine Islands or the political subdivisions thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. JONES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho is 
recognized. ` 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I move to amend the paragraph 
by inserting, after the words “ Porto Rico,” in line 6, a comma 
and the word “Alaska.” : 

I desire to ask the Senator from Mississippi whether the com- 
mittee gave any consideration to the proposition of giving to 
Alaska the same right you have given to Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands in regard to any income tax that may be col- 
lected in those jurisdictions? i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Alaska is n regular Territory of the United 
States and is provided for under that language. Porto Rico 
is not a Territory, as the Senator knows; the District of Colum- 
bia is not a Territory, and the Philippine Islands are not. All 
the balance of our possessions are Territories, and Alaska falls 
under the general appellation of “ Territories.” 

Mr. JONES. The point I make is that you allow all the rere- 
nue collected in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands to go to 
those jurisdictions. While they may not be Territories in ex- 
actly the same sense that Alaska is, yet they have organize 
governments, much more so than Alaska. They have property 
titles far more than Alaska. The conditions in both those juritk 
dictions are far more fayorable toward the collection of the tax 
and its use, even outside of those jurisdictions, than in Alaska. 

Only last year we provided for a Territorial form of govern- 
ment in Alaska. The powers of the legislature there are very 
limited. They are not nearly so great as in the case of the legis- 
lative bodies of Porto Rico and the Philippines. No titles to 
real property have passed. They own practically nothing upon 
which taxes can be levied. 

As a matter of fact, there is but very little income there 
except what is actually dug out of the ground. It seems to me 
we ought to help these people, if we possibly can, in starting 
their goyernment, Their legislature first met in the spring of 
this year. They have no property that they can tax, because no 
titles can pass. About all the taxation they can raise is direct 
taxation. 

It does seem to me that the conditions in Alaska should ap- 
peal much more strongly to those who favor a provision like 
this than the conditions in Porto Rico or the Philippines, and 
if the committee have not considered the proposition I wish 
they would do so. 

Alaska must look to Congress for help. While we have given 
it a Territorial form of government, it is one of very limited 
powers. We have tied up all her resources, and while I hope 
we will open them soon, we have not yet done so. This is a 
small thing to do and we ought to do it gladly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, ever since this Government 
embarked upon the high seas of imperialism we have had one 
way of managing things in continental America and another 
way in the Philippines and Porto Rico. That never has met 
with the approval of my judgment, speaking individually, It 
has seemed to me that every foot of territory under the flag of 
the United States ought to be treated like every other foot of 
territory under the flag, and that there was no more reason why 
the Philippine Islands should be given the proceeds and bene- 
fits of Federal taxes than why Mississippi should be given them, 
much less Alaska. I never have seen any sense at all in it, as 
far as that goes. But we can not undo the whole system in 
this tariff bill, and we have recognized it as a thing that is 
existing. Hence this provision has been put in the bill. We do 
not care, however, to extend it still further to Alaska. 
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The truth is that all Federal taxes ought to go into the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and taxes ought to be uniform everywhere. The 
truth is that this bill ought to apply to the Philippines as much 
as to the United States, as long as the Philippines are under 
our flag at all. But if we had undertaken to do it in this bill 
it would have brought on every sort of embarrassment. We 
would have had to amend all the laws that have been passed 
since we started upon this course. 

I will say frankly to the Senator that I do not see any more 
resson why Alaska should not have the revenue collected from 
incomes in Alaska than why Porto Rico should have it; but I 
differ with him about wanting to give it to Alaska, because if I 
had my way I never would have given it to the others. 

Mr. JONES. But, Mr. President, as a matter of fact, the 
committee have given it to Porto Rico and they have given it 
to the Philippines. I do not exactly appreciate the reason why 
it was given there. I do not think it should have been given. 
at it has been done, and I ask the same treatment for 
Alaska. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think Porto Rico ought to be declared a 
Territory of the United States, the same as all our other Terri- 
tories have been treated, and that we ought to get rid of the 
Philippines as soon as we can. 

Mr. JONES. Porto Rico has a Commissioner on the floor of 
the House, who for all practical purposes has just as much 
authority as the Delegate from Alaska. The only difference 
is the difference between the names. They have an organized 
government in Porto Rico, much more comprehensive than 
that in Alaska. So if there are any reasons that appeal to us 
for allowing the people in Porto Rico and the Philippines to 
have this money, it seems to me that they should appeal to us 
all the more strongly in Alaska, where we are just starting a 
government and where, as I suggested a moment ago, they 
have no titles to land, as they have in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This does not appeal to me any more 
strongly for Alaska than it does for Arizona or New Mexico, 
although they are States. 

Mr. JONES. They are in the Union now, as States, and 
Alaska is the only Territory we have. It is separated from 
the main body of the country by several hundred miles. As 
the Senator has already said, there is certainly no more reason 
why these revenues should go to Porto Rico or the Philippines 
than why they should go to Alaska. In my judgment, there are 
far greater reasons why they should go to Alaska than to these 
other outlying possessions. x 

I had very much hoped the Senators in charge of the bill 
would be willing to allow Alaska to be treated the same as 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, and I hope the Senate will vote 
in that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sorry I can not accommodate my 
friend, but I can not think that way. It seems to me that that 
sort of thing has gone far enough and that we ought to retrace 
our steps rather than to advance further in that direction. 

Mr. JONES. Of course Alaska is the only Territory we have 
left, besides Porto Rico and the Philippines; so that the propo- 
sition could not go any further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I do not know; it may not be the only one 
we may have before we get through. 

Mr. JONES. I hope it will be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have been left several times with very 
few Territories, but later on we had others. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think we ought to be controlled in our 
action on this bill by the remote possibility of getting some 
other territory in the future. This bill is to deal with the 
present condition of things as they are. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am impressed with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Washington that Alaska might 
well be included in this list, but I wish to inquire why Guam is 
not included? Why is Porto Rico included and not the island of 
Guam? It has a governor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know. 

Mx. LODGE. Or Tutuila? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think probably we ought not to take in 
Tutuila. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think Guam is mentioned in the bill some- 
where. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not discover it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You will find a general definition here, say- 
ing that wherever the word “ States” is mentioned it shall in- 
clude political subdivisions not mentioned elsewhere. 

Mr. LODGE. Guam and Tutuila are excepted in the first 
section. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the first section; that is what I thought. 

Mr. LODGE. But they ought to be mentioned here, because 


they are there mentioned with the Philippine Islands. They 
ought to be mentioned here. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. They are mentioned in the first section 
only for purposes of tariff duties. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. This is the income tax. 

Mr. LODGE. I think they ought to be included with the 
here pa Islands. They are classed with them in the first 
section. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was my view, and that is the reason 
I rose to suggest Guam. I see no reason why Porto Rico and the 


Philippine Islands should be dealt with more generously than | 


our other possessions. I hope it will be consented on the other 
side that at least Guam may be included, and I assume that 
Tutuila is in the same attitude. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
from Mississippi, or to the Senator from North Carolina, that 
putting in Guam and Tutuila will make this section corre- 
spond to the first section. They ought to be enumerated. Where 
the Philippine Islands are spoken of as excepted, Guam and 
Tutuila ought to be excepted, too, for the sake of completeness, 
to conform to the first section. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suspect the Senator is right. I am willing 
to aceept that suggestion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, do I understand that the Senator, 


“from Mississippi is willing expressly to provide here that the 


income tax from these other Territories shall be left to them? y 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not understand that that was S 
suggestion of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That would be the effect of inserting | 
the names of those two islands, 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. } 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where would that amendment come in? i 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On line 6, page 207. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Washington is referring 
to one part of the bill, and this is a suggestion that is made toj 
apply to the following part of it. 

Mr. JONES. I understood it was made in connection with tha 
part of the bill to which I have offered my amendment. ! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This part of the bill says: 

That nothing in thls section shall be held to exclude from the com 
tation of the net income the compensation pald any official b ab. 
Governments of the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, and the 
pine Islands or the political subdivisions thereof. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi, | 
if he pleases, that what I had in view was to add to the proviso’ 
which reads: 

Provided, That the administration of the law and the . etc 8 
the taxes imposed in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands shall be 
the appropriate internal-revenue officers of those Governments, and alt 
revenues collected in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands thereunder | 
shall acerue intact to the general governments thereof, respectively. | 

My suggestion was that I could see no reason why the island | 
of Guam, which has a governor, should not also be welded 
there. That was my purpo 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that 18 what the Senator is talking about, | 
I differ with him there. Guam is administered as what might 
be called a sort of a crown colony. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has a governor, has it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I understand correctly—I may be mis. 
taken—I think all the expenses in Guam are paid by the Federal | 
Government, just as they are paid at a military station or reser! 
yation. 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, of course, we do not want to have any, 
income tax going to the treasury of Guam. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I was not { 
aware of that fact, and I think it ought to be looked into. I 
had an entirely different impression. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to say that this is a 
matter of very considerable importance, especially to the people 
of Alaska; and while I do not like to delay the consideration of 
the bill, I feel that I shall have to ask for a yote on the amend, 
ment I have proposed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will allow me, before he 
asks for a vote, lines 7 and 8, on page 207, provide that this 
revenue “shall accrue intact to the general governments 
thereof.” What would the Senator say was the general govern- 
ment of Alaska? 

Mr. JONES. We have a legislature there; we have a treas- 
urer and a governor—a Territorial government. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Does it mean to pay it into the treasury, 
of the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; certainly. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, would it not be just as proper 
to provide that this income should be paid into the treasury of 
a State? Alaska is certainly a Territory of the United States. 
These others here—for instance, Porto Rico—are not Territories 
of the United States. They are simply possessions of the United 
States. We have permitted them to use their own revenues for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of their own governments. 
But when you come to an organized Territory, so far as its 
relations to the Federal Government are concerned in the levy- 
ing of Federal taxes, it stands upon a parity with a State. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me, the 
usual custom was to take everything from the Territories in- 
stead of giving them anything. That is my experience with 
national legislation in that particular. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may be that the Territories have not had 
quite a fair deal in the past. I do not know how that is. But 
I can see no reason why an income tax levied for the. support 
of the Federal Government, if the taxpayer happens to reside in 
a Territory, should go into the treasury of that Territory any 
more than an income tax imposed upon an individual resjding 
in a State should go into the treasury of that State. 

Mr. JONES. But the Senator from Mississippi concedes 
that there is no more reason why the revenue coming from this 
tax in Alaska should go to the Federal Government than there 
was why it should go to it in Porto Rico or the Philippine 
Islands 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi conceded that 
but asserted at the same time that it ought not to go into the 
local treasury in either event. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; but it does go into it in these other 
cases. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, And the only excuse for it is that we 
could not disrupt existing conditions in this bill. 

Mr. JONES. It certainly will not disrupt anything to bring 
this revenue into the Treasury of the United States; and it cer- 
tainly would not disrupt anything to take this revenue and let 
it stay in Alaska, occupied by our own people, part of our ter- 
ritory, technically a Territory but without any lands or property 
upon which they cau assess taxes to raise any revenue, most of 
its revenue coming from direct taxes, from licenses, and all 
that sort of thing. I can not see where there would be any 
disruption. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I meant by that statement that one rule 
has been established for continental America and another rule 
for the appurtenances or appendages of continental America, as 
the Supreme Court has called them. The Philippine Islands 
get all of their revenues. They get the import duties that are 
collected there. 

Mr. JONES. Alaska does not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the Philippine Islands there is a good 
reason for it. We want to get rid of them in the course of time, 
and it is pretty well for them to have all their revenues kept 
there. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me to 
interrupt him, the Senator has no more sympathy for Alaska 
in its difficulties than I have. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I presume I have had about as 
much experience with territorial existence and its relations to 
the Congress of the United States as any man who has ever lived 
in the whole world. I know what Territories suffer from. I 
see no reason, however, in this particular case for permitting 
the revenues under this bill to remain in Alaska any more than 
they should have remained in the other Territories which have 
now become States, except that in those days we had a greater 
freedom. 

Alaska, by the course of conduct which has been followed 
toward her, has been absolutely robbed of the resources that she 
should necessarily have to support her government. I would 
suggest, rather, that the Senator from Washington and others 
join me in an effort to take the oppressive hand of the Govern- 
ment off of the property in the Territory of Alaska to which 
her people are entitled. 

There never has been a Territory in the last 50 years that 
could not have easily taken care of itself if properly treated, 
and Alaska as easily as any of them, or easier, provided you 
will permit the brave and vigorous and strong spirits who have 
gone there to develop that country to have some sort of a right 
to develop it by getting possession of the resources of the 
Territory and using them, not only for their own benefit but in 
a way that will result in the greatest possible benefit to the 
common country. We ought to take the hand of the Government 
off of Alaska, or at least soften the grip, and give her a chance 
rather than to continue present conditions. This little income 


from taxes will amount to nothing and can do no good to Alaska, 
but may be held up against her when we try to give real aid. 

Mr. JONES. I agree with all the Senator has so well said 
as to the treatment of the Territories and what Alaska might 
do if properly treated. He has said it much better than I could. 
The fact that we have treated the Territories unjustly in the, 
past, however, should not be held as an excuse for continuing 
that injustice toward Alaska. While this will not do very much, 
it will certainly show a disposition on the part of Congress to 
deal at least fairly with the people in that far-away Territory, 
who are suffering under possibly far greater hardships than the 
people of any other Territory of the United States. I can not 
believe that Congress would take this for an excuse to treat 
Alaska unjustly in the future. That would be even worse 
treatment than we have accorded it heretofore, and that has 
been very bad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that Alaska is treated with a 
great many more hardships than any other Territory that I 
know of, for the simple reason that all of her lands have been 
withdrawn. Nobody can get a foot of land in Alaska. Not a 
dollar of taxation is raised from the imposition of taxes upou 
lands there. She is off of the great highway of trade. There 
are a very few people in that vast territory struggling for exist- 
ence. I recognize the truth of what the Senator from North 
Carolina says, that technically there would be no difference be- 
tween taking this income and giving it to the treasury of a 
State on the one hand and giving it to the treasury of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska on the other. The conditions in the two cases 
are entirely different, however. From a moral standpoint it 
does seem to me that we could at least do that much for Alaska 
for the reasons that have been so well stated. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
my amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. Let the amendment be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 207, line 6, after the words “ Porto 
Rico,” the Senator from Washington proposes to insert a comma 
and the words “and Alaska.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not see any reason 
for turning over the proceeds of this Federal income tax to the 
treasury of Alaska. Her people do not own the lands there. 
They lease them. They lease rights, and they make money, and 
they have incomes, and they are calling upon the Federal Goy- 
ernment for a great many improvements. If they do, not 
prosper there as other people do in their States, they are not 
compelled to stay there. If they want to raise money from 
their incomes for local purposes independently of the Federal 
income tax, they can impose one of their own, as other 
States do. 

While I have nothing whatever against Alaska, I do not see 
any reason for making a special exception of that Territory 
and paying back to them for their own uses the monays that 
the Federal Government raises for its uses. 

Therefore I shall be compelled to vote against this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I rose to offer the amendment 
which the Senator from Washington has offered. Having had 
considerable information from the Territory of Alaska as to the 
situation there with reference to taxable property, and the 
means by which they can raise taxes, I think they are entitled 
to this tax. They have not the property to tax, and under 
present conditions of governmental control they can not very 
well get it. If the country were open to exploitation or occu- 
pation as in other places there might be considerable logie in 
the argument of the Senator from Connecticut, but under pres- 
ent conditions it seems to me it is not well founded. 

I do not desire to continue the debate, but I concur fully in 
what the Senator from Washington has said. The people of 
Alaska are building up that Territory under very adverse cir- 
cumstances and conditions; and in my judgment they would 
build it up much more rapidly and efficiently if they were given 
an opportunity to do so. But certainly in building up their 
schools and their communities they need something in the way 
of taxes, and they ought to have that which is collected from 
them in this way. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, reiterating my ex- 
pression of sympathy for the people of Alaska, I think their con- 
dition is such that it will require much more for their relief 
than anything that could occur to them under this bill. For 
myself rather than put in a tariff bill a mere provision that 
they shall have covered into the treasury of the Territory the 
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taxes from the few people there who are able to pay them I 
should much prefer, if we still insist on keeping our hand on the 
throats of those struggling people, that we treat them as we 
have treated other dependencies of the United States, and pro- 
vide for them out of the Treasury itself, provide for their gov- 
, ernment by paying the money to carry it on, or else give them 
an opportunity to run their government on the resources which 
they can easily run it on if they are given any sort of freedom. 

I shall yote against this amendment; but fearing that that 
vote might reflect a want of sympathy for the people of Alaska, 
I 55 = necessary to give this expression to my views on the 
subjec 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am in cordial sym- 
pathy with the Senators who have expressed themselves in favor 
of opening up at least a part of the resources of Alaska to the 
people of this country, and I am usually in sympathy with the 
arguments of the Senator from Washington along this line. 
But I can not agree with him in reference to this particular 
amendment, for the reason that the Government of the United 
States appropriates quite largely for the support and mainte- 
nance of the government of Alaska. It makes contributions to 
its support which it does not make to any of the other States 
or Territories generally, and the money that might come to the 
Treasury through the imposition of this income tax would 
practically go back to Alaska again. So there is no particular 
reason why this amendment should be favored at this time. 

I wanted to state this much, because I am not voting against 
the amendment because I am not in sympathy with the people 
of that country. Besides that I doubt very much if there are 
men in Alaska who have incomes generally that would be tax- 
able under this provision. Those who have the largest interest 
in Alaska, those who have reaped the harvest from the resources 
of Alaska, are men who live principally in the United States 
proper, and many of them in the State of New York. 

So I do oer think there is any reason for the adoption of the 
amendmen 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
demands the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by him. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair the same as on the previous roll call, and withhold my vote. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GormMAN], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BurtercH], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. Gronna’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Gronna] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. I will allow 
this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I haye a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps]. 
He being absent I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I am paired -with 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarm]. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPH- 
ENSON]. This announcement will stand for the day. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRYAN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is necessarily absent on public business, 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I am paired with that Senator and withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. OwEN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Orarr] is unavoidably de- 
tained from the Senate. If present, he would vote yea on 
this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
just learned of the absence from the Chamber of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], with whom I have a pair. 
I voted a moment ago. I want now to transfer my pair with 


the Senator from Pennsylvania to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock], and let my vote stand. 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 3&, as follows: 


YEAS—28, 
Borah Crawford La Follette Root 
Bradley Cummins Lodge Sherman 
Brady Dillingham Nelson Smoot 
Bristow Fall Norris Sterlin 
Catron Gallinger Oliver Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Jones 8 Townsend 
Kenyon Poindexter Weeks 
NAYS—38. 

Ashurst Johnson Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Kern Saulsbury Stone 
Bankhead Lane Shafroth Swanson 
eee 3 1 5 ope pi Thomas 

ryan e, N. elds Thompson 
Chamberlain Overman Shively Vardeman 
Clarke, Ark. Pittman Simmons Walsh 
Hollis Pomerene Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Hughes Ransdell Smith, Ga. 
James Reed Smith, Md, 

NOT VOTING—29 

Burleigh Gore McLean Stephenson 
Burton Gronna Myers Thornton 
Chilton Hitchcock Newlands Tillman 
Clapp Jackson O'Gorman Warren 
Cul n Lea Owen Works 
du Pont Lewis Penrose 
Fletcher Lippitt Perkins 
Goft McCumber Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Jones’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In behalf of the committee and in behalf of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], I as* that the provi- 
sion which I understand the Secretary is about to read, from 
line 18, on page 207, be passed over until Monday next, as the 
Senator from Aikansas wishes to speak upon it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Mississippi will pardon 
me, the Senator from Arkansas wishes section 3, on page 210, 
which relates to cotton contracts, passed over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right. We have not reached that. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. In connection with the statement 
of the chairman of the committee, I will say that on Monday 
15 I will submit some observations in support of that propo- 
sition. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 207, after 
line 17, to insert: 

O. That for the of carry! into effeet isi 
Section II of this ok aad to pay 8 of rand eee 
ing the income tax therein imposed, there is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not 8 ae ah eee ted for the fiscal 
year soou: une 30, 1914, the sum of $1,2 and the Commissioner 
of Intern. Revenue, with the a provai of Ps Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is Katee to 8 an pay from this appro tion all 1 
2 officers, agents, pectors, deputy conectan clerks, messenge 
and janitors, and to rent such quarters, purchase such L poppa; equip. 
ment, mechanical devices, and other articles as may be necessary for 
employment or use in the District of Columbia or any collection district 
in the United States, or any of the Territories thereof: Provided, That 
no agent paid from this appropriation will receive compensation at a 
rate higher than that now received by traveling agents on accounts in 
the Internal-Reyenue Service, and no inspector sh receive a compen- 
sation higher than $5 a day and $3 additional in lien of subsistence, 
and no deputy collector, clerk, messenger, or other — 1 te shall be 
pata at a rate of compensation higher than the rate now be paid for 

e same or similar work in the ternal Revenue Service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to strike out the word will,” after 
the word “ appropriation,” in line 8, on page 208, and substitute 
the word “ shall.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. In line 15, on page 208, after the word“ Serv- 
ice,” I submit the following amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 208, at the end of line 15, after the 
word “ Service,“ insert: 


a) The amounts collected in each 1 district. 

b) The number of persons contributing to the tax. 

c) The amounts allowed for exemptions. 

ing A 8 of the income-tax payers in each district accord- 

to occupation 

country assification of the taxpayers in each district and in the 
y at large according to the amount of income assessed to each. 

A classification of sources of income so * as shown by the 
28S: 


‘ os 2 3 statement of amounts and kinds of Income collected 
att 


(h) 2 classification of the amounts claimed and allowed as deduc- 
tions, and such other information as he may deem pertinent and 


n r, 
Such Neport shall be made and flled on or before the third Monday 
of November of each year, beginning with the year 1914. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to take up the 
time of the Senate in discussing this amendment, but it is 
apparent upon the face of the amendment what is the object 
to be attained. It is to 72 5 er data for our intelligent action 
with reference to formulating 


an income- tax law. It will enable 
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us also, if we desire, to take up the subject in the future of 
differentiating as to earned and unearned incomes, and so forth. 
At any rate it will give us that which we have not now 
and which the English people acquired only after a long inves- 
tigation. 

I submit the amendment for the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr., President, the committee had this 

identical provision before it. It was suggested by somebody 
down in the department and we went through with it. It 
seemed to us that it was not necessary to provide for all this 
annual expense in the shape of a report that perhaps would 
not be read. The information will be there; it can be obtained 
at any time by a resolution of either House upon the request 
of a Senator or Representative if he wants any particular part 
of the information. These rolls are made public rolls for certain 
purposes. 
After a full consideration of it we concluded that it was 
better to leave that out of the bill at this time. Of course the 
object of it is purely statistical. We have all sorts of statistical 
bureaus all around everywhere, and we did not see any use 
of establishing another one. The main result of it would be 
to establish a new bureau with a new man at the head of it— 
I started to say earning—receiving probably $5,000 a year. 

Mr, BORAH. I do not ask for any appropriation nor the crea- 
tion of any bureau nor the appointment of persons for any extra 
services, but there is enjoined upon the collector of internal 
revenue the duty of classification, which he can do if he is re- 
quired to do it by a very little additional expenditure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but the Senator must 
understand that this great report, with all its classifications 
and complications, must be made every year upon a new com- 
putation of incomes, and there would have to be a bureau and 
a lot of clerks provided. 

If there is any particular information concerning the income 
tax, as to how many people there are paying incomes, for ex- 
ample, between $20,000 and $50,000 or between $50,000 and 
$100,000, or how many people there are paying incomes accru- 
ing purely and altogether from personal service, or anything 
of that sort, it could be obtained without keeping this bureau 
in constant operation and all this immense expense and creat- 
ing a new bureau. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The record will necessarily show the 
facts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The record will necessarily show the fact, 
and anybody having access to the record can ascertain the fact. 

Mr. BORAH. The record will not show the fact at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute. This morning, even, a 
couple of amendments were put upon the bill which gives access 
now for statistical purposes to the officers of the United States 
Government, giving the officers of the States upon the request 
of the governor access so that they could prepare statistical re- 
turns from the material in the office of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue attained in the process of administering this law. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will not urge any information 
upon the majority side that they do not desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, I want a yea-and-nay yote on the amend- 
ment following. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a part of the committee amendment, 
but it has not yet been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is a part of the original amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BORAH. I refer to that portion of the amendment be- 
ginning on line 16 on page 208 and ending with the word “ap- 
pointment,” in line #2 on page 209. 

The Secretary read the remainder of the amendment of the 
committee, as follows: 

For the administration, In the Internal Revenue Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D, C., of this act in the collection of the tax aforesaid there 
shall be appointed one additional deputy commissioner, at a salary of 
$4,000 per annum; two heads of divisions, whose compensation shall 
not exceed $2,500 per annum; and such other clerks, messengers, and 


employees, and to rent_ such 1 bai and to purchase such supplies 
as may be necessary: Provided, That for a period of two years from 


and after the passage of this act the force of agents, deputy collectors, 


and inspectors authorized by this section of this act shall be aaa 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and withont compliance with the conditions 
prescribed by the act entitled “An act to regulate and improve the 
civil service,” approved January 16. 1883. and amendments thereto, 
and with such compensation as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may fix, with the 1 of the Secretary of the Treasury, within 
the limitations herein prescribed: Provided further, That no rson 
now in the classified service who shall be appointed an agent, depu 
collector, or inspector shall lose his civil-service status because of su: 
appointment. 


Mr. LODGE. I move to strike out from the amendment just 
read the first proviso. ‘That proviso, of course, is a perfectly‘ 
unvarnished attempt to take all these offices out of the classi- 
fied service and make them the subject of political appointment 
and personal favoritism. The registers of the civil service 
contain an ample number of persons competent to fill the places 
mentioned here. They are people, both men and women, who 
have taken the examinations in good faith, believing that when 
the services of clerks were needed they would have their op- 
portunity. It is a much quicker and better way, and you get 
a better class of clerks. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: ` 


Ashurst Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Hollis Owen Smith, 
Bankhead Hughes ge Smith, S. C. 
Borah James Perkins Smoot 
Brady Johnson Pittman Habe J 
Brandegeo Jones Poindexter Sutherland 
Bristow Kenyon Pomerene Swanson 
Bryan Kern Ransdell Thomas 
Catron La Follette Robinson Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Root Tillman 
Chilton toes Saulsbury Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
Colt McLean Sheppard Warren 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sherman eeks 
Cummins Martine, Shively Wiliams 
Dillingham Myers Simmons Works 
Gallinger Norris Smith, Ariz. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will repeat what I said. This 
proviso which I move to strike out arranges for the giving of 
these additional offices, made necessary by the addition to the 
work of the Internal-Revenye Bureau, over to political and 
personal favoritism, and sets aside the act of 1883 under which 
the civil service was first classified. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
made his statement a little too broad when he said that the 
proviso provides that all the officers authorized to be appointed 
for the enforcement of this section of the bill shall be appointed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If the Senator will examine the 
language he will see that applies only to agents, deputy col- 
lectors, and inspectors. 

Mr. LODGE. I am aware of that. I should have said the 
more important offices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. His statement was very broad. 

Mr. LODGE. Many of them are agents, inspectors, and dep- 
uty collectors. I suppose under the wording of the section that 
ony. those mentioned in the proviso are thrown out of the 
service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is true. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not question that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to state to the Senator 

Mr. LODGE. If I said all the officers, without exception, of 
course my statement was too broad. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to state to the Senator that I think 
he will find in that respect this provision is an exact copy, 
or very nearly an exact copy, of the provision for the appoint- 
ment of officers under the denatured-alechol act, which was 
passed by the minority party only a few yehrs ago when they 
were in the majority: As in that act so in this act, the author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint is limited to two 


years. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, that may be the case; but I do 
not think that two wrongs make a right. ‘These positions can 
all be filled perfectly well from the civil-service registers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts if it is not true that there is a special 
examination required for each State, and is it not further true 
that in many of the States the registers are not now filled and 
that the new collectors do not find men upon them eligible for 
appointment as deputies? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there are plenty of names on 
the registers to fill such places as these—an abundance of them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will state to the Senator that in 
my own State the collector had to get authority to appoint tem- 
porary deputies because there were only six on the list of eli- 
gibles in the State, and four of them had other positions and 
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did not want the small salary of about $1,200 that a deputy 
received. 

Mr. LODGE. They can be sent from here perfectly well. 
.There is no difficulty in filling the places; none whatever. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, as a matter of fact, if the Senator 
will pardon me, that not only in the State of Georgia but in a 
great many other States, if not in all of the States, they are now 
holding examinations for applicants for positions in the Inter- 
ual-Revenue Service. I know they have held examinations dur- 
ing this month and also in July in my State. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobakl to the word- 
ing of the provision here; doubtless he has noticed it, but I 
want to read it. It is as follows: 

That for a period of two years from and after the passage of this 
act the force of agents, deputy collectors, and inspectors authorized by 
this section of this act shall be appointed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and without compliance with the conditions 5 by the act 
entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service,” approved 

. January 16, 1883, and amendments thereto. 

It is not left discretionary with the President or with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to whether they may take these 
employees from the civil-service rolls, but it forbids them 
doing so. 

Mr. LODGE. I was about to call attention to that point, but 
I am very glad the Senator from Kansas has done so. This 
makes it impossible for two years to put anyone into the service 
from any eligible list now or hereafter to be made. 

Mr. President, at the time of the Spanish-American War, on 
the ground of immediate emergency, a large additional force of 
clerks was authorized without requiring a clyil-service examina- 
tion. It took longer to fill the places in that way than it would 
have done if the heads of departments had gone to the register ; 
but emergency was made the ground of the change. As a result 
they got, as was the testimony of all the departments, an in- 
ferior class of clerks. 

Of course, Mr. President, the object is simply to make polit- 
ical a certain number of positions commanding a fair salary. 
There is no other purpose in it. I think it a bad thing to break 
down the civil-service act in that way; but I do not want to 
take the time to argue here what has been argued again and 
again—the general question of the civil service. I think, how- 
ever, this is a thoroughly bad provision. I move to strike it out; 
and on that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

I also ask leave, Mr. President, to insert in the Recorp some 
brief letters from chambers of commerce in Massachusetts and 
in Ohio and from the civil-service reform associations—the 
National association and State associations—of Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and other States. All the statements are brief, and I 
should like to have them printed with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so is granted. 

The papers referred to are as follows: . 

WORCESTER, MASS., August 18, 1913. 


Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: At the last meeting of the executive committee of the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce it was voted that the Worcester Cham- 
ber of Commerce go on recard as opposing that provision of the 
Simmons-Underw tarif bill as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, which provides for the employment of agents, inspectors, 
deputy collectors, etc., required to enforce the income-tax law without 
requiring said officials to comply with the provision of the civil-service 


law, : 

The Worcester Chamber of Commerce is of the opinion that all the 
ollicials used by the Federal Government in the enforcement of this 
law should be certified by the Civil Service Commission exactly the same 
as all other officials are, this organization being informed that said 
Civil Service Commission has upon its registers a full complement of 
cligibles from whom selection can be made for these positions. 

Any 3 to discriminate in favor of these employees is directly 
contrary to the spirit of the civil-service laws and is calculated to pave 
the way to further inroads upon a system which is now os and 
satisfactory operation in this country. There appears to s organiza- 
tion to be no reason for making exception in this instance and in behalf 
of the Worcester Chamber of Commerce we desire to respectfully pro- 
test against any such exceptions being made. 

For the Worcester CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By HERBERT N. Davison, Secretary. 


FALL RIVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Fall River, Mass., August 9, 1913. 
Hon. Hexry CABOT LODGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. ° 
Dear Sin: I am inclosing herewith a copy of a protest sent by vote 
of the Fall River Chamber of Commerce to the Hon. Furnirotp MCL. 
Srunoxs, chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, and relating 
to the provision of the Simmons-Underwood bill, by which a large force 
of agents, inspectors, and deputy collectors are to be employed without 
complying with the provisions of the civil-service law. 
ay we ask Tour efforts in preventing the passage of this provision? 


Very tru ou 
z PEERS WII LIAN A. Hart, Secretary. 


FALL RIVER, MASS., August 9, 1913. 


Hon. Fonxtrorp MCL. SIMMONS, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Finance, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The- Fall River Chamber of Commerce, by vote of its 
directors, desires to enter its protest against the provisions in amend- 
ment O of the Simmons-Underwood tariff bill, H. KR. 3321, allowing for 
the employment of a period of two years of agents, inspectors, deputy 
collectors, etc., without complying with the provisions of the civil-service 
law. We believe that this arrangement Is a serious step backward from 
the merit system now satisfactorily established in this country, and at 
the same time contrary to the protestations of the platforms of all 
three of the great parties in the recent national election. It is our 
belief that all appointments provided for in the bill should be made 
5 civil-service law, and we trust that this provision will not 
prevail, 

Very truly, yours, * 
‘ THe FALL River CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WILLIAM A. Hart, Secretary. 


CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cleveland, August 18, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

Deak Sin: On behalf of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce I urge 
upon your attention the undesirability of those portions of amend- 
ment (pp. 207-209) of the Simmons-Underwood tariff bill, as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, providing for the employment for 
a period of two years of a considerable number of agents, deputy col- 
lectors, and other employees without compliance with the provisions of 
the civil-service law. 

As we understand this provision, it is a step backward in the eficient 
pperation of the Government service, in addition to the immediate effect 
of placing the actual duties to be 83 duties ot the greatest 
significance and importance, in the hands of N employees. We 
agree with the National Civil Service Reform League in believing that 
inefficiency and friction in the administration of law would be the 
inevitable result. 

If we are correctly informed, the Civil Service Commission has upon 
its register a full complement of eligibles from whom selection could 
be made for these itions It scems to us that the regulation is in 
violation of the spirit of the Democratic, Progressive, and Republican 


Party platforms. 
Very respectfully, yours, W. S. HAYDEN, President. 


THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, August J, 1913. 
Hon. Hexry CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LODGE : On behalf of the 1,100 members of the Women's 
Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform Association I 
desire to express our earnest hope that you will use your utmost in- 
fluence to secure the striking out of the clause under amendment Q 
in the Simmons-Underweod tariff bill which permits the appointment 
of a large force of agents, inspectors, collectors, etc., cutside the civil- 
service law. 

To exempt these positions from the supervision of the Civil Service 
Commission will make possible appointments for political or personal 
motives instead of on the basis of merit, and thus will seriously handi- 
cap the work of enforcing the income-tax act. Such a backward step 
is especially to be deplored at a time when public sentiment so strongly 
favors economy and efficiency for the Nation. 

Yours, respectfully, 
MARIAN C. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


SPOILS RAID IN THE TARIFF BILL. 


{Memorandum of the National Civil Service Reform League in opposition 
to paragraph O of section 2 of the tariff bill (H. R. 3321). 


NATIONAL CIVIL Service REFORM LEAGUE, 
New York, July 25, 1313. 
To the Members of the Senate and the House of Representatires: 


The tariff bill (H. R. 3321) as introduced in the Senate provides for 
the employment for the period of two years of a large force of agents, 
inspectors, deputy collectors, ete,, without complying with the provisions 
of the ciyil-service law. This provision is found in amendment 0 
(pp. 207-209) appropriating $1,200,000 for salaries and supplies re- 

uired to enforce the income-tax law. The provision referred to in 
ull is as follows: 
“Provided, That for a period of two years from and after the passage 
of this act the force of agents, deputy collectors, and Inspectors author- 
ized by this section of this act shall be appointed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and without compliance with the conditions prescribed by the act entitled 
‘An act to regulate and 1 the civil service,“ approved January 
16, 1883, and amendments thereto, and with sueh compensation as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may fix, with the approval of the 
83 of the Treasury, within the limitations herein prescribed: 
Provided further, That no person now in the classified service who shall 
be appointed an-agent, deputy collector, or inspector shall lose his civil- 
service status because of such appointment.” 
We can find nowhere in the report of the Committee on Finance, as 
rinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, ang reasons stated why this large 
orce should be recruited outside the civil-service law. The only excuse 
for such a provision would be inability on the part of the Civil Service 
Commission to supply an adequate force within a reasonable time, but 
we are informed by the commission that it has upon its registers a full 
complement of eligibles from whom selection could be made for these 
positions. In view of the lack of any necessity for going outside the 
eligible lists to make these ig «Senge ee this provision in the bill is a 

ross injustice to those who have taken the examinations and qualified 
or itions in accordance with the law and custom, 

The number of clerks whose appointments are thus thrown open to 
political influences will run into the hundreds. Congress could continue 
their appointment by further legislation at the end of the two-year 

eriod and Senators and Representatives would be importuned by the 
orce so appointed to grant an extension of employment or transfer to 
the classified service. There is no precedent for such a widespread ex- 
ception since the days of the Spanish War other than the unnecessary 
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and ill-advised provision in the sundry civil appropriation bill of last 
year allowing temporary appointments in the Pension Office for a 
period of one year. At the time of the Spanish War emergency and in 
the face of full lists of eligibles a large force was appointed without 
regard to the civil-service rules. Before the lapse of an considerable 
time it was shown that this force was distinctly inferlor in capacity to 
the regular civil-service employees, yet by subsequent legislation they 
were covered into the classified service. 

This proposed legislation is an attempt to secure patronage at the 
expense of the merit system and is contrary to the civil-service planks 
in the HIAK of the three great parties. The plank in the mo- 
cratic platform favored the enforcement of the civil-seryice law to the 
end that “ merit and ability should be the standard of appointment and 
poses rather than service rendered to a 3 party.“ The 

rogressive Party went on record as in favor of “the enforcement of 
the clvil-service law in letter and spirit,” while the Republican Party 
“stands committed to the maintenance, extension, and enforcement of 
the civil-service law.” 

We therefore ask your assistance in preventing any such spolls raid 
as is proposed in the tariff bill and in 5 by your vote the 
principles of your party that the subordinate ci service should be 
absolutely withdrawn from politics. We sincerely hope that you will 
RAT 9 7 record your vote in favor of this particular provision of the 
ar A 

Very respectfully, yours, ROBERT D. JENKS, 
Chairman of the Council. 
GEORGE T, KEYES, 

Assistant Secretary. 


NATIONAL CIVIL Service REFORM LEAGUE, 
New York, July 26, 1918. 
Hon. Henry Caror LODGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Str: Permit me to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
25th instant addressed to Mr. Jenks as chairman of the council. We 
are very glad to learn that you are opposed to the provision in the 
tariff bill excepting from competition the large force of in tors, 
deputy collectors, etc., uired to enforce the income-tax act. In case 
you feel willing to speak against this proposal on the floor of the 
Senate, I take the liberty of presenting further arguments on this 
matter. As stated in our circular of recent date, the registers of the 
8 Service Commission contain sufficient eligibles who can be imme- 

lately certified for appointment. The experience of the Civil Service 
Commission shows that little inconvenience is occasioned to the depart- 
ments in supplying large numbers of employees. It is a misconception 
that it requires red tape and delay to set the machinery of the com- 
mission in motion. Hundreds of appointments can be made from the 
registers in a few hours, and it only remains to send printed letters of 
appointment to the persons chosen. For example, when the Record and 
Pension Office was created 140 persons were appointed in one day. 

The civil-service rales also make ample provision for the transfer of 
trained employees from other parts of the service. In the organization 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor exceptions were found to 
be unnecessary, as that department was able to secure employees with 
the necessary qualifications by transfer. 

The rules further allow unusual latitude in the organization of a 
new department. Legislation is unnecessary, as the President may 
make such exception from“ examination as he may deem wise. The 
proposal to exempt positions by law is opposed to the declared policy 
of the Senate Committee on Civil Service Retrenchment. In a report of 
March 9, 1898, this committee agreed that the “ Executive has the 
power to make such modifications, i. e., exempting positions from the 
operation of the civii-service rules, as may be found advisable, there- 
fore no legislation is nceded.” 

The officers of the league will be teful to you for any action that 
you 1 take to secure the ellmination of the ate amendment. 

espectfully, yours, 
GEORGE T. KEYES, 
Assistant Secretary. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGÓ, 


Chicago, July 25, 1913. 
Hon. Hrexey CABOT LODGE, 
Member of Finance Committee, United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Str: We beg to direct your attention to the inclosed protest 
against amendment O to the tariff cat bd R. 3321). - 

We urge you to use every proper uence to defeat this attack on 
civil-service principles. 


Respectfully, yours, R. E. BLACKWOOD, 
Seer 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, 


Chicago, July 25, 1913. 
To the Hon. F. McL, SIMMONS, 
Chairman, and the members of the Finance Committee 
of the United States Senate: 


The Illinois and Chicago Civil Service Reform Associations in joint 
session vigorously protest against provisions in amendment O to the 
tariff bill (H. R. 3321, pp. 207-209) for the employment for a period 
of two years of a large force of agents, inspectors, deputy collectors, 
etc., without complying with the provisions of the civil-service law, 


ause— 

It is In direct violation of the spirit of the civil-service law. 

Hundreds of persons would be employed upon a spoils basis. 

The Civil Service Commission stands ready to certify persons to be 
employed in enforcing the income-tax law. 

To fill the positions by other than persons whose names a ron the 
eligible lists would be an injustice to those who have qualified by tests 
for such work. 

Experience has shown that employees obtained in this manner are in- 
oli in efficiency to those obtained through the operation of civil 
service. 

We protest against spolls and urge that this amendment be defeated 
in the interests of merit and efficiency. 

Respectfully, WILLIAM B. HALE, 
Chairman of Joint Aleeting. 
R. E. BLackwooD, 


Secretary. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF N 
u 


ly 26, 1913. 
Hon. Henry Canor LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The civil service reform committee of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, an organization representing a miliion women, 
respectfully urges that you use your vote and influence to*defeat that 
provision of amendment O of the Simmons-Underwood tariff bill which 
would permit the appointment of agents, inspectors, deputy collectors, 
etc.. without civil-service examinations. 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs believes that efficiency and 
economy in government can be obtained only through the enforcement 
of the civil-service law. 

Yours, respectfully, 


IMOGEN B, OAKLEY, 
Chairman. 
WATERTOWN, MASS., July 29, 1913. 
To the Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

Sm: The Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs takes 
this opportunity to appeal to vou to use your influence against the 
passane of amendment O of the Simmons-Underwood tariff bill — R. 

321). The proposed legislation is not only contrary to the interests 
of the pane service but is diametrically opi A to the clvil-service 
planks the platforms of the three ae political parties. 

May we d. d upon you to do all In your power to prevent the 
passage of this measure? 

Yours, truly, MABEL ROGERS TABOR, 
Chairman Civil Service Reform Department. 


F} NEWTON, Mass., August 4, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Sin: The Simmons-Underwood tariff bill (H. R. sid § as re- 
ported to the Senate, provides for the employment for a period of two 
years of a large force of agents, inspectors, deputy collectors, ete., who 
are to be appointed without civil-service examinations. This provision 
is under amendment O, appropriating $1,200,000 for salaries and sup- 
plies required to enforce the income-tax act, 

On behalf of the Newton Branch of the Women's Auxiliary of the 
Civil Service Association, I take the liberty of writing you to urge 
pou to use your influence against, and if necessary to vote against, 


7 measure so diametrically opposed to the spirit of civil service 
reform. 


I thank you for the interest I am sure you will take in a matter so 
vital to the improvement of the public service, and remain, dear sir, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
MARION A. (Mrs. CHARLES H.) BUCK, 
Chairman of the Newton Branch. 


z MANCHESTER, MASS., July 30, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Senator Lopez: May I call your attention to the provision in 
the House of Representatives bill 3321 (the Simmons-Underwood tariff 
bill) for the employment for a period of two years of a large force of 
agents, inspectors, deputy collectors, etc., without complying with the 
provisions of the civil-service law? 

Of course, I know you would not approve of this in eral, but may 
I bring to your notice the fact that during the War with Spain the War 
De lent was given the wer to make appointments outside the 
civil-service law, under the p ea of emergency, and that, as a matter of 
fact, it took longer to make these appointments than it would have 
taken under the civil-service rules, as the commission had then, as it 
also has now, a large number of eligibles fitted for these positions? 
Furthermore, it was later found out and reported by the War Depart- 
ment itself that the appointees made in this way were inferior on the 
average to those that had been sent in by the Civil Service Commission, 
and that a large Bi pe ha of these Parona appointments proved so 
undesirable that ly 50 per cent had to be changed. 

With kind regards, believe me, 

incerely, yours, RICHARD Henry Dana. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not think the question raised 
by the amendment the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
proposes can be disposed of by any reference to so trifling a 
matter as providing for the statute regarding denatured alcohol. 
We are now entering upon a new system of Government finance, 
a new system of raising the revenues for the support of the 
Government of the United States. It is a vast undertaking; it 
will involve the cooperation of an enormous number of Govern- 
ment employees; and the question raised is whether in this new 
departure, in the adoytion of this new system of Gorernment 
finance, we are to repudiate the existing civil-service system. 
Are the revenues of the Government of the United States here- 
after to be raised and administered without reference to the 
hitherto established policy of the United States in regard to 
civyil-service appointments? No reason has been given or can be 
given for inaugurating this new system with a return to the old 
method of- making appointments without reference to merit, 
without selection upon examination, which will not continue to 
apply to the continuance of the system. 

Mr. President, we have bad here an exhibition not equaled in 
recent years of legislation through the method of party govern- 
ment. It is not my purpose to criticize the method adopted by 
the Democratic Party in securing the full force of its party 
membership in the Senate by means of caucus action; but, sir, 
the exercise of the power of party government involves party 
responsibility, and I beg my friends upon the other side of the 
Chamber to realize that their action upon the method of con- 
stituting this new force for collecting the revenues of our Gov- 
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ernment will be the test—they can not avoid its being made the 
test—of the sincerity of the Democratic Party in its professions 
of adherence to the principles of civil-service reform. If they 
reject this amendment and insist upon the method they propose 
here of constituting this new force, they must be held to be in- 
sincere iif the professions they have made and to have aban- 
doned the merit system in American politics. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, assuming that the effect of 
striking out the committee provision would leave these appoint- 
ments to be made under the civil-service law and rules, I take 
occasion now to submit a few remarks, although I had myself 
prepared and introduced an affirmative amendment requiring 
the appointments to be made in accordance with the civil-service 
law. 

It was my privilege, Mr. President, a few weeks ago to 
present to the Senate and to have printed in the Recorp the 
protest of the National Civil Service Reform League against the 
last paragraph of section O of the committee amendment to 
the income-tax portion of the bill. The Civil-Service Reform 
League in its protest states what must be obvious to every 
Senntor here, namely, that nowhere in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is any reason stated why this large force of 
deputy collectors, inspectors, and agents should be recruited 
outside the civil-service law; that the only excuse for disregard 
of the civil-service law would be the inability on the part of the 
Civil Service Commission to supply an adequate force within a 
reasonable time; that instead of this being the situation it is 
the contention of the league that the Civil Service Commission 
has now on its registers a full complement of eligibles from 
whom selection could be made for these positions. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota what authority he has for that statement? Are the Civil 
Service Commission not limited in the appointments? 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Georgia will indulge 
me, I will produce 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Are they not limited in the appoint- 
ments to the States in which the examination is taken and to 
the districts in which the examination was had? 

Mr. LODGE and others. No. 

Mr. STERLING. I think not. e 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are. F 

Mr. LODGE. They can be sent from Washington. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On the contrary, I was advised by 
the Civil Service Commission that they are limited to men 
from the States and to the registers from the States. 

Mr. LODGE. I think if they will open the examinations in 
the State of Georgia there will be plenty of excellent young men 
and women who will take those examinations and fill any vacan- 
cies before this bill goes into operation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think that a young man 
just out of high school is fit for one of these places. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the old argument. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will later impress it a little 
further. 

Mr. STERLING. It is further shown, in view of the fact that 
we have the services of this commission, that it will be a gross 
injustice to go outside the eligible lists and appoint persons to 
these places who haye never taken any examination or qualified 
themselves for the positions in accordance with law and custom; 
that the number of clerks whose appointments are thus thrown 
open to political influences will run into the hundreds; that Con- 
gress could continue their appointment by further legislation at 
the end of the two-year period; and that Congress would be 
importuned at the end of that period to grant an extension of 
employment or to cover all the appointments made thereunder 
into the classified service. I think we have already some exam- 
ples of that. It is further contended that the proposed legisla- 
tion is an attempt to secure patronage at the expense of the 
merit system, and that it is contrary to the civil-service planks 
of the platforms of the three great parties, and, I might say, 
notably of the Democratic Party during the last several cam- 
paigns. 

The communication from the league is otherwise vigorous in 
its protest against this disregard of the law and the evident 
will of the people, as that will has been truly expressed, I 
think, in the several party platforms, . 

Some of the most distinguished citizens of our country are 
numbered among the officials of this great reform league. Their 
names appear on the face of the communication which I pre- 
sented on July 25. They are the names of men distinguished 


for their great services in the cause of education, in the cause 
of literature, in the cause of jurisprudence, and in the cause of 
good government. 

I am now, and have always been, in full sympathy with the 
purpose sought to be accomplished by the Civil Service Reform 
League and with the protest against this, as it appears to me, 
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flagrant and needless violation of the principles of civil-service 
reform. So it was that on the day after presenting this com- 
munication I submitted the amendment to which Tha ve referred, 
and which I think is rendered needless perhaps by the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobazl. 

First, as to the necessity of the amendment proposed by the 
committee. My remarks, Mr. President, are largely for the 
purpose of submitting a record on which this vote may be taken. 

The evidence at hand shows there is absolutely no necessity 
for this proposed method—this return to the spoils system. It 
will not be even a matter of convenience, let alone necessity, 
for the appointment of these hundreds of employees to be made 
in the manner proposed by the committee instead of zecording 
to civil-service rules. The “convenience,” as I shall show con- 
clusively, is all in favor of recourse to the Jaw instead of the 
proposed provision here, which, for the purpose of these nppoint- 
ments, abrogates the law. 

Here is our Civil Service Commission; the examinations have 
been had under it; men have answered to the test of ability 
and merit required; their names are now on the list of eligibles 
for the performance of these duties in the investigation of 
incomes and the collection of the income tax. If in the face of 
these facts the majority of this Senate are in favor of sus- 
taining this committee amendment, it will be obvious that the 
purpose is purely political and partisan. The majority might 
well take warning, too, that the country will take note that 
such is the purpose. 

But, adverting to the proofs, I send to the desk to be read 
by the Secretary a letter received from Hon. John A. Mcllhenny, 
president of the Civil Service Commission, of date August 5, 
showing what the commission will be able to do in supplying 
these various positions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

UNITED STATES CIVIL Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., August 5, 1913. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
United States Senate. 


Senator: At the request of Mr, George T. Keyes, assistant secretar 
of the National Civil Service Reform League, the ‘commission — 
RONDE to advise you that there are ordinarily a sufficient number of 
eligibles at all times on first-grade registers of the commission available 
for certification for filling classified positions in the Internal-Revenue 
Service, such as deputy collectors, clerks, etc. Mr. Keyes calls atten- 
tion to the provision in the tariff bill for the employment, for a period 
of two years, of a large force of deputy @llectors, agents, and clerks 
to administer the income tax without complying with the provisions of 
the civil-service law, and to the amendment introduced by you eliminat- 
ing this Pee and providing that this la force of men shall be 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of the civil-servyice law. 

nformation was recently furnished the Treasury De artment, show- 
ing the number of eligibles which would result from the annual first- 
1513. examinations held throughout the United States in February. 

913. For many of the internal-revenue districts it was belleved by the 
department that the register contained 


a sufficient number 
to meet the needs of the service. ot phe vies 


In certain of the districts, however, 
the department advised that it was believed that additional examina- 
tions would be necessary. For this reason examinations were announced 
to be held throughout many of the internal-revenue districts of the 
United States on August 16, 1913 (in the internal-revenue district of 
Arkansas on Sept. 20, 1913). A list of these pisces is inclosed here- 
with, and it is trusted that this information will supply you with the 
facts desired. 

Should the positions referred to in connection with the income-tax 
law be filled in accordance with the civil-service law, it would be pos- 
sible to fill them not only from the registers referred to but also by 
transfer of competitive classified employees in the Internal-Reyenue 
Service or other branches of the Federal service. 

A copy of this letter will be sent to Mr. Keyes for his information. 

By direction of the commission: 

Very respectfully, JOHN A. MCILHENNY, President. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have here a list of the ex- 
aminations held in various internal-revenue districts in several 
States of the country on the 16th of the present mouth. Men- 
tion is made of one State where an examination will be held on 
the 20th of September next. The list is entitled and gives 
notice as follows: 

Places at which the first-grade or clerical examination for the Inter- 
nal-Revenue and other field services will be held on August 16, 1913, 

Prospective applicants may secure application forms and pamphlets 
of instructions from the local board of civil-service examiners at the 
place at which examination is to be held. 

Date of closing receipt of applications, August 11, 1913. 

Without reading further, I ask that the list may be printed 
in connection with my remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is that a list of questions pro- 
pounded at the examination itself? 

Mr. STERLING. No; a list of places where the examina- 
tions are to be held in the several internal-reyenue districts of 
18 States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing in 
the Recorp the matter referred to by the Senator frou South 
Dakota? The Chair hears noue. - 


1913. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 

The internal-revenue district of Alabama: Birmingham, Ala.; Green- 
ville, Miss. ; Gulfport, Miss.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Jackson, Miss. ; Merid- 
ian, Miss.; Mobile, Ala.; Montgomery, Ala. ; and Vicksburg, Miss. 

he internal-reyenue district of Arkansas (Sept. 20, 1913): Fort 
Smith, Harrison, Little Rock, Pine Bluff, and Texarkana. ` 

The internal-revenue district of Connecticut: Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Hartford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; New London, Conn.; Newport, 
R. I.: Providence, R. I.; Stamford, Conn.; Waterbury, Conn.; and Wil- 
limantic, Conn 

The internal-revenue district of Florida: Cedar Keys, Gainesville, 
Jacksonville, Key West, Miami, Pensacola, Tallahassee, and Tampa. 

The internal-revenue district of Georgia: Atlanta, Augusta, Columbus, 
Macon, and Savannah. 

3 . district of IIlinois: Galesburg, Peoria, and 
ock Island. 

Eighth 6 2 of Illinois: Bloomington, Danville, 
Decatur, Quincy, and Springfield. 

Thivteonth internal-revenne district of Illinois: Cairo, Carbondale, 
East St. Louis. 

Seventh internal-reyenue district of Indiana: Evansville La Fayette, 
New Albany, Terre Haute, Vincennes. : 

Third internal-revenue district of Iowa: Ames, Cedar Rapids, Deni- 
son, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux 89575 Spencer, Waterloo. 

Fourth internal-revenue district of Iowa: Burlington, Council Bluffs, 
Creston, Davenport, Des Moines, Iowa City, Ottumwa, 

Second internal-reyenue district of Kentucky: Bowling Green, Hop- 
kinsville, Owensboro, Paducab. 

Sixth internal-revenue district of Kentucky: Covington. 

Seventh internal-revenue district of Kentucky: Ashland, Frankfort, 
Lexington, Maysville. 

Sie ua internal-reyenue district of Kentucky: Danville, Middlesboro, 
chmond. 

1 internal- revenue district of Louisiana: Alexandria, New Orleans, 
reveport. 

Fourth  internal-revenue district of Michigan: Escanaba, Grand 
Haven, Grand Rapids, Houghton, Kalamazoo, Manistee, Marquette, 
Muskegon, Sault Ste. Marie, Traverse City. 

The internal-revenue district of Montana: Billings, Mont.; Boise, 
Idaho; Bozeman, Mont.; Butte, Mont.; Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; Great 
Falls, Mont.; Helena, Mont. ; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Kalispell, Mont.; 
Lewiston, Idaho; Lewistown, Mont.: Livingston, Mont. ; Tayan, Utah; 
Miles City, Mont. ; Missoula, Mont. ; Moscow, I o; Ogden, Utah; Poca- 
tello, Idaho; Provo, Utah; Salt Lake City, Utah; Sandpoint, Idaho; 
Wallace, Idaho. . 8 

Fifth internal- revenue district of New aa Newark, Perth Amboy. 

Fourteenth internal-reyenue district of New York: Albany, Newburgh, 
Plattsburg, Troy. 

Fourth internal-reyenue district of North Carolina: Beaufort, S. C.; 
Chaxleston, S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Durham, N. C.; Elizabeth City, 
N. C. ; Georgetown, S. C.; Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; New- 
bern, N. C.; Raleigh, N. G.; Wilmington, N. G. 

Fifth internal-revenue district of North Carolina: Asheville, Char- 
lotte, Statesville, Winston-Salem. 

Tenth internal-revenue district of Ohio: Lima, Sandusky, Toledo. 

The internal-revenue district of Tennessee: Bristol, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville. 

Second internal-revenue district of Virginia: Fredericksburg, Newport 
News, Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond. 

Sixth internal-revenue district of Virginia: Abingdon, Alexandria, 
Charlottesville, Danyille, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Staunton, Winchester. 

The internal-revenue district of West Virginia: Bluefield, Charleston, 
Clarksburg, Huntington, Martinsburg, Parkersburg, Wheeling. 

First internal-revenuc district of Wisconsin: Appeton Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Oshkosh. Racine, Sheboygan. 

Second internal-reyenue district of Wisconsin: Beloit, Eau Claire, 
Janesville, La Crosse, Madig-n, Stevens Point, Superior, Wausau. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, what I have most com- 
plained of heretofore in connection with the civil service has 
been that hundreds and thousands of young men and women 
are summoned from their homes to take civil-seryice examina- 
tions, and, after passing and going on the eligible list, they never 
receive an appointment. It costs five or ten or fifteen or twenty 
dollars, perhaps, for each one, and they are flattered with the 
information that they have passed the examination. They re- 
main on the list for one year without an appointment; then 
they are dropped from the list, and if they want to get on it 
again, they are compelled to take another examination. 

It seems possible that, anticipating this legislation, examina- 
tions have been held in the collection districts, and doubtless a 
large number of young men and young women have passed the 
examinations and are waiting for certification; and now it is 
calmly proposed to ignore this fact and make these appoint- 
ments without reference to the civil-service law. 

Mr. President, I think it is a violent thing to do. While I 
have not been a great admirer of the civil service as it has been 
administered in this country, in this particular instance it seems 
to me that it would be an injustice to the young men and the 
young women who have taken the examinations, and that it 
would be unpardonable on our part unless we rebuked it with 
our votes. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, I quite agree with the Sena- 
tor; and in connection with what he has said as to the number 
of applicants for these places or of persons taking the examina- 
tion, I will say that on inquiry made of the Civil Service Com- 
mission this morning I found that, while they have not obtained 
returns from the examinations held on the 16th of August, the 


estimate was that between 3,000 and 3,500 persons had taken 
the examinations. 

-Mr. President, the Civil Service Commission has communi- 
cated with the chairman of the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate in regard to this very situation, and he, the president of 
the commission, has kindly furnished me with a copy of the 
letter, without my having requested it. I desire to take the 
liberty of reading some extracts from that letter. The com- 
mission say to the Finance Committee: 

The commission is not informed of the reasons for these exceptions 
from the requirements of the civil-service act. If it is necessary in the 
organization of a new service that latitude be allowed in the selection 
of employees, the President has authority to make exceptions from 
examination. It has been found wise that this authority be exercised 
by the President, since he may adapt it to the varying exigencies of 
the service and avoid extensive and unnecessary exceptions, which in 
the past have resulted in the appointment of persons of inferior ability, 
causing the work to be unnecessarily prolonged and its cost increa 
The ability of the majority of persons appointed on the basis of political 
favor is far below the average of persons appointed to like positions 
by apenoten; transfer, or through competitive examinations, and if 
additional en for this service may be appointed as needed by 
the established methods, with such modification as the President may 
maks better service will be secured and efficiency and economy pro- 
moted. 

In the case of the Spanish War emergency employees, of 1,242 persons 
appointed without reference to the provisions of the civil- ce law 
nearly one-half had to be dropped as useless, and not because of failure 
of appropriation or reduction in force, while those remaining were as a 
class distinctly inferior to those selected from competitive examination. 
The exception of the Spanish War emergency employees was made for 
the ostensible reason that the commission was not prepared to meet 
such an emergency. 

Just as has been intimated on the other side, the commission 
may not be prepared to meet an alleged emergency existing on 
the passage of this bill. 

The commission said there was no need to depart from civil- 
service rules even then, great as that emergency was. 

The letter continues: 

The commission in its seventeenth report said: 

“Never in the history of the commission were there so many names 
upon the eligible registers for all characters of positions necessary to 
carry on the increased work incident to the War with Ke gait as at that 
time; and, moreover, the commission had demonstrated its ability in 
times past to meet such emergencies. 0 

Further, they say: 

When positions are left to be filled without examination, the appoint- 
ing officers are rarely left free to choose the best men. 

The Internal Revenue Commissioner will be met with just 
that situation and just that condition, and if there are any sub- 
ordinates under him who have recommending power or appoint- 
ing power they will be confronted with that situation. 

It has been the constant testimony of appointing officers that they 
are forced by pe considerations to appoint to these excepted places 
men who are incompetent and who would never be appointed were they 
left untrammeled in the exercise of their own judgment. 


Mr. President, if I was-ever led to doubt the efficiency of our 
Civil Service Commission or to question the practicability of 
civil-service reform, that doubt has been dissipated by the con- 
tents of this letter from the president of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to the chairman of the Committee on Finance. I see 
that the commission is accomplishing great good, that its ideals 
and purposes are high, that it warns against a disregard of the 
law, that it anticipates the needs of the service, and does all it 
ean in the way of improving the Government service. 

Further, the president of the commission says: 


If positions are required to be filled under the civil-service rules, 
8 officers are freed from importunate solicitation and coercive 
infiuence from outside the service. That the committee which submitted 
the bill which later became the civil-service act intended to except very 
few nonpolitical places from its operation will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from the committee’s report: 

‘ But the subordinates in the executive e whose duty is 
the same under every administration, should selected with sole ref- 
erence to their character and their capacity for doing the public work. 
This latter class includes nearly all the vast number of appointed of- 
ficials who carry into effect the orders of the Executive or heads of 
departments, whether in Washington or elsewhere.” 

Not stopping to read all of this letter, I will n-erely read the 
concluding paragraph: 

Upon a proposal to exempt certain classes of positions by law the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, in report of 
March 9, 1898, said: „The Executive bas the power to make such modi- 
fications as may be found advisable, therefore no legislation is needed.” 


So, from that standpoint there is absolutely no need for this 
express legislation incorporated in this bill authorizing appoint- 
ments to be made outside of the civil-service law and rules. 

Now, Mr. President, to complete this record, I desire to call 
attention to a few declarations of the Democratic Party in its 
platforms in regard to civil service. I shall not ge back prior to 
1888 or prior to the civil-service law of 1883, although several 
declarations in favor of civil-service reform were made by the 
party prior to that time. But taking the platform of 1888, what 
does it say? 

Honest reform in the civil service has been inaugurated and main- 


-tained by President Cleveland, and he has brought the public service te 
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$ onl rule and precept, but 
the example of his owa e . e 0 pulls 
affairs. 

I think that, to a large degree, is a deserved tribute to Presi- 
dent Cleveland and his efforts to abide by and enforce the civil- 
service law according to its spirit. à 

I take just a short extract from the platform of 1892: 

Publie office is a public trust. We reafirm the declaration of the 
Democratic nationa! conyention of 1876 for the reform of the civil 
service, and we call for the honest enforcement of all laws regulating 

e same. 

These several declarations are not simply declarations in 
favor of the idea of civil-service reform, but they are declara- 
tions in favor of enforcing existing laws in regard to civil 
service. 

Take the platform of 1896: 

We are opposed to life tenure in the public service, except as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. We favor appointments based on merit, 
fixed terms of office, and such an administration of the clvyil-service 
laws as will afford equal opportunities to all citizens of ascertained 

tness. 

Oh, you must consider the grand principles you have enun- 
ciated here, though just now you seem to think they are more 
honored in the breach than in the observance.” 

Take the next platform, that of 1904: 

mitted to the principles of civil- 
Pel fon peg a a ra i A honest, Just, ant impartial 
enforcement. ¥ 

The principles have been enacted into law, and it is that law 
of which you demand the enforcement, 

The platform of 1908 said: 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and 
rigidly enforced to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard 
of appointment and promotion rather than services rendered to a 
political party. 

Yet here, in face of the fact that the Civil Service Com- 
mission certifies to the number on the eligible list, and certifies 
to the fact that examinations are being held sufficient to cover 
every possible need under the civil-service law, you are going 
absolutely to ignore ig, and you have the hardihood to say so 
right here in this bill. 

Again, the very last declaration—that of 1912—is: 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and 
rigidly enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard 
of appointment and promotion rather. than service rendered to a 
political party. 

The Civil Service Commission is trying out the question of 
merit and ability with thousands now for the very purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not they are competent to perform the 
duties of inspectors, collectors, and agents under this law. Do 
you really believe in merit and ability? Then, when there is 
no need for going outside the law and the rules, why not now 
put into practice the splendid principles you have so loudly 
professed and in which, I think, your constituents, nay, the 
American people, now most heartily believe? 

Why, with those many expressions of loyalty to the principle 
of civil-service reform, if I should be permitted to personify 
that principle, I think I would be quite justified in exclaiming: 

Et tu Brute! 

For in the face of such pretensions this is the unkindest cut 
of all. 

Mr. President, we know the old saying, the declaration of the 
old principle which permeated and poisoned our politics for so 
long a time and was so detrimental to the interests of good 
government— 

To the victors belong the spoils. 


I want to call attention to one or two extracts here, and 
inquire if the Democratic Party to-day sanctions these expres- 
sions on the part of Democrats. 

A Member of the present House of Representatives says: 

I am opposed to the civil-service law as now administered and could 
not vote for any provision placing these positions under such civil- 
aries law. In fact, I expect to introduce a bill to repeal the present 

In this day and age of the world and at this time in the his- 
tory of our country talk about repealing the civil-service law 
and going back to or approaching anywhere near the old and 
evil doctrine, “To the victors belong the spoils”! It is pre- 
posterous! 

But here is another. He says: 

I do not concur with the reasons you assign for your opposition to 
this feature of the income-tax provisions of the tarif bill. 

And he boldly asserts: 


I am one of those who believe that to the victors belong the spoils, I 
am not in favor of any of the provisions of the “act to r ate and 
improve the civil service.“ 
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I suppose before the election these men stood on the party 
platform. Have you, too, here in the Senate thrown off all 
disguises? 

There is another saying—I will not say it is the saying of any 
author in particular, but in contrast, anyhow, to the saying, 
“To the victors belong the spoils,” I here urge this expression, 
“To the victor belongs magnanimity.” Not, Mr. President, a 
magnanimity which calls for a division of the spoils; nothing of 
that kind, but“ magnanimity“ means great-heartedness, grent- 
mindedness; the great-mindedness which, putting aside the 
thought of mere party advantage, resolves to obey and observe 
a wholesome and beneficent law in which the people believe. 
That is the magnanimity we crave, and that is all. 

Why, with these professions, how does it seem to say, “To 
the victors belong the spoils”? To the Democratic Party, civil- 
service reform again pexsonified, it might say, as said the char- 
acter in King Lear: 

Despite thy victor sword and fire-new fortune, 
Thy valor and thy heart, thou art a traitor. 

A traitor to the principles you have proclaimed again and 
again, and which, aside from the spoils that tempt, you in your 
hearts now believe to be just. 

So, Mr. President, without any necessity for it—but on the 
other hand, with convenience as a reason for making these ap- 
pointments under the eivil-service rules—where is the justifica- 
tion for this act to-day? It is not simply for civil service that 
I ask this, and that the friends of civil-service reform ask it, 
but here is a peculiar law, an income-tax law. I want briefly 
to call attention to some observations made by Judge Cooley in 
regard to such a law. 

Time out of mind we have heard it said that an income-tax 
law is the most difficult of enforcement of all tax laws. The 
system of espionage involved, the inquisitorial methods neces- 
sarily employed, have rendered it an unpopular law. I do not 
believe such prejudice exists now as existed when Mr. Cooley 
wrote these lines. I believe to some extent it has been overcome. 
But the thing more than all others that has helped to over- 
come that prejudice is the fact that in an income tax the people 
see a more equitable distribution and some relief from the rap- 
idly increasing burdens of taxation upon their property, State 
and municipal taxation. But there will still be objections to its 
enforcement and greatest care will be required to avoid preju- 
dice against the law. ; 

Judge Cooley said: 


1, An income tax can not be enforced without minute inquiry into 
every man's affairs. In this regard the difficulties are found to be 
mu (Sigg in this country than in most others, because in older 
countries society is more steady and fixed; the people change their 
locality, their pursuits, and their business relations less 3 
and sources of income and probable returns are more open to public 

ction. In most other countries, also, the supervision by the public 
authorities of private life and povare business is more constant; 
nais and particular than the ideas of our own people would tol- 
erate— 


We all recognize that is true and that that has made one 
great difficulty in the reconciliation of the people to an income- 
tax law— 
and the traditions of our people—who remember the general grarrants of 
the last century and who trace their liberties through résistance to 
inquisitorial inspection of private affairs and domiciliary visits of offi- 
c all such as to set them instinctively and firmly in opposition 
to the measures necessary to obtain the information on which the tax 
must be levied. 

And much more to the same purpose. So I want to see the 
faithful, honest, efficient administration of this income-tax law, 
in which I believe and in the principle of which I believe. How 
shall we get it? By looking first to merit and to ability in these 
subordinate officials who are to inspect, who are to be the agents 
of the Government, and who are to collect the tax, and who 
can leave with the public the impression that they, the officials, 
are in no sense partisans, and that no person on account of 
party will be visited with their oppression or be the recipient 
of their favors. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I believe it was dur- 
ing the latter part of the administration of Mr. Cleveland that 
the civil-service law was extended over deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue. With the reorganization of the service under 
Mr. McKinley, it was found that the civil-service examinations 
were unsatisfactory. The order of Mr. Cleveland was set aside, 
and appointments of deputy collectors were made without refer- 
ence to the civil-service law. 

I do not believe civil-service examinations, certainly not the 
present ones, are at all suitable to determine the question of 
merit for deputy collectors of internal revenue. The suggestion 


of the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], that the object was 


to get away from the merit system, I do not think is warranted. 
I regard the present examinations that are given by the Civil 
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Service Commission as utterly incapable of determining the 
question of merit for a deputy collector. I have examined a 
number of them. A bright young man out of the high school 
might take them, but very few business men 40 years of age 
could pass them. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Georgia if he thinks 
the recommendation of a Congressman is a better means of de- 
termining merit than the examinations that are now held? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the recommendation of a 
Congressman would be better than this examination, but I think 
a competent collector would pass upon the qualifications of his 
deputies, and select good men, and select them on account of 
their merit. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Georgia, then, what 
there is left of the present merit system, if he would have the 
recommendation of a Congressman substituted for the examina- 
tions as a means of determining merit? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not state that I would have the 
recommendation of a Congressman substituted. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment; let me answer the 
Senator’s question. I said I thought the recommendation of a 
Congressman was a better method than this examination. That 
was what I said. 

I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROOT. I entirely fail to perceive any distinction between 
the last statement and the former statement of the Senator from 
Georgia. He now says he thinks the recommendation of a Con- 
gressman would be a better means of determining merit than an 
examination; and in this bill he proposes to substitute an ap- 
pointment without examination, which we all know—eyvyeryone 
knows—means merely that the appointments will be made upon 
the recommendations of Congressmen. I ask, again, what there 
is left of the civil-service system, based upon merit as deter- 
mined by examination, if the course proposed by the Senator is 
to be followed? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I propose entirely to 
distinguish these deputy collectors from the ordinary class of 
civil-service employees, and to show why they fall under a dif- 
ferent head. I will answer the Senator from New York. He 
did not quote me correctly. I simply said that I believed that 
the recommendation of any Congressman, certainly from my 
State, would give a better deputy collector than the examination 
propounded by the Civil Service Commission in my State and I 
repeat it. I not only say that is true, but I say that the men 
who passed their civil-service examinations are not as suited 
for the service as the men that haye been recommended to the 
collector. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did I understand the Senator from 
Georgia to say that during the McKinley administration deputy 
collectors of internal revenue had been removed from the pro- 
yisions of the civil-service law? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is my information. 
seen the order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator from Georgia, 
upon information received within five minutes, that they are 
now under the civil-service law. I knew that to be the fact in 
my own State and I made inquiry of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, and he states that to be a fact. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That they are now under the civil- 
service law? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That they are now under the civil-service 
law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think they were again put under it 
some six or eight years ago. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is probably right 
about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But what I was bringing to the at- 
tention of the Senate was the fact that Mr. Cleveland undertook 
to extend the civil-service law over them and President McKin- 
ley found that they were not suited to the civil service and took 
them out from under it. If I could do so—— : 

Mr. LODGE rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I 
should like to make a few remarks before being interrupted. 
I should like to see every deputy collector taken out from under 
the present system of civil service. 


I bave not 


Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me at that point, I 
will say that I am sure he is going to see it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I am afraid I am not. But this 
is one instance in which we are going to follow, I hope, the 
advice of our friends upon the other side, and exercise our own 
judgment, without waiting for advice from the other end of the 
Avenue. 

Mr. LODGE. Subsequently the deputy collectors were all put 
back into the civil service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why, certainly. After the places 
were all filled, after the men were all appointed, the civil- 
Service law was extended over them. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; they did exactly what Mr. Cleve- 
land did. He filled all the offices with Democrats, and covered 
them in. In the case of the deputy collectors Mr. McKinley did 
the same thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. Mr. Cleveland did 
not find them under the civil service. He put them there for the 
first time. 

Mr. LODGE. After filling the positions he put them there. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He put them under civil service 
after the appointments had been made, as the Republicans have 
so often done in other cases, 

Mr. LODGE. As both sides have always done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; you took them out from under 
the civil service, made appointments, and then put_the civil 
service over your appointees. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope the Senator will permit me to 
enter a dissent right there to his statement, “as the Repub- 
licans have always done everywhere.” j 

As goyernor of the State of Wisconsin I had the opportunity 
to sign a civil-service law that covered not only all of the ap- 
pointments ordinarily covered, but all legislative appointments 
as well. That law required every official in the State to pass 
the same examination and the same test for holding his office 
or remaining in his office that he would have had to pass had 
he been outside of the civil service and applying for appoint- 
ment. There is one instance, anyway, where they were not cov- 
ered in under the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am not surprised 
at the course pursued by the governor of Wisconsin, but I am not 
willing to give the Republican Party credit for everything that 
is done by the Senator from Wisconsin. There are a great 
many things he has done, and still does, that the Republican 
Party generally can not claim credit for. I was referring to 
national appointments and national action, and I repeat that the 
Senator from Massachusetts is not justified in saying that the 
Democrats and the Republicans acted alike. 

Mr. Cleveland did not remove from the civil service those he 
found under it. He extended the civil service over deputy col- 
lectors, and Mr. McKinley took them out from under it. I think 
Mr. McKinley was right about it. Now I wish to say why I 
think he was right about it. 

Wherever an appointment can be filled by a young man just 
out of college, or just out of the high school, I believe in these 
competitive examinations, testing his scholarly acquirements, 
starting him in at the bottom, keeping the whole of the work 
under the civil service, and promoting solely upon the ground of 
merit. I believe in opening up to young men through the civil 
service just as wide and broad a field as possible for advance- 
ment in the Government service under the civil service. 

What I am contending for is this: Deputy collectors get only 
about $1,200 a year. A young man just out of college is unfit 
for the work. You might just as well expect a big wholesale 
house in New York City to select its traveling salesmen from 
young men just out of the high school, or just out of college, 
and have efficient work on the road, as to expect a collector of 
internal revenue to select an efficient force from young men just 
from college. 

There is no field for promotion in this service, and there is 
no room for any considerable adyancement. A man of from 35 
to 45 is needed to do the work. A man of some experience in 
handling men is needed. An ex-collector of taxes of any county 
would make a good deputy collector. An ex-sheriff would make 
a good deputy collector. Some man of middle age, who has 
had experience in doing work something upon the same lines, 
would do the service splendidly. 

It might be that the Civil Service Commission could get up 
some kind of an examination, coupling with it tests of experi- 
ence and age, that would be sufficient to decide by a civil-sery- 
ice test how to select men with merit for this work; but I deny 
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that the examinations they have been given are any tests of 
merit for this work. It never has been tried heretofore, because 
you filled them all up outside of the civil service. You have put 
in some since in that way, to be sure, but you have not under- 
taken to organize a force from the civil service, 

Mr. LODGE. Why, Mr. President, large numbers who have 
gone in since the positions were covered into the civil service 
haye gone in under the civil-service rules. These places of dep- 
uty collectors are not miraculous places. I suppose the Sena- 
tor’s remarks apply also to inspectors and agents as much as to 
deputy collectors, that their positions are so difficult that they 
can not be filled by examination. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is not what I said. I said 
the examinations given are no test for fitness. 

Mr. LODGE. We will discuss that later. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is my position. 

Mr. LODGE. I wanted to know if agents and collectors were 
in the same category. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not inquired particularly 
about them, 

Mr. LODGE. They are in this proviso. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I think they are. 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. ` 

Mr. STERLING. Is not the presumption in favor of the man 
who has stood the theoretical test and taken the examination? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think it is in this instance, 
and my observation is against it. The best men for the work 
who took the examination that I have examined did not pass it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is nothing in the law, is there, that 
would prevent the Civil Service Commission from holding just 
such an examination and applying just such tests as the com- 
mission believes will develop fitness? We now have a Civil 
Service Commission of which, at least, two members are new 
and were appointed by the present administration. What reason 
is there to believe that this commission wili not prescribe such 
an examination as will test, so far as an examination can test, 
the fitness of men who are proposed to be appointed deputy 
reyenue collectors or inspectors or the like? 

It seems to me the argument of the Senator from Georgia is 
directed toward a command to the commission to hold the kind 
of examination which he believes ought to be held. I quite agree 
with him that there could be held an examination for clerks 
that would be entirely unsuitable to determine the fitness of 
collectors; but if we have a commission that does its duty, it 
seems to Me we can secure fitmess through the examination pre- 
scribed rather than through the recommendations of Congress- 
men. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator asks me what reason 
there is for believing this commissién will not do so. I have 
seen the examination papers that they sent out in August, and 
I do not think that examination is any test whatever of the fit- 
ness of a man for the position of deputy collector. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Then, Mr. President, that simply proves 
that our commission is not doing its duty and is not applying 
the tests which ought to be applied in order to secure the most 
capable men for the offices. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not necessarily. The commission 
has under it men who prepare examination papers, and who 
have been there for a long time. They are supposed to be 
trained and are supposed to use the best means that can be de- 
vised. Their means I consider a failure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not making any charge against the 
commission, for I have the highest regard for them. I am simply 
applying the charge which the Senator from Georgia has made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not making any charge against 
the commission. I tell you what they have done, and I say I 
do not consider that examination any test. I feel sure that it 
is no test, and I apply it, then, to the men who took it, and I 
know that the least efficient for the particular service stood the 
examination, while the more proficient did not. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Georgia if there is anything in the argument which he has 
used in support of this provision which will not apply with 
equal force to all other similar civil-service examinations? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In answer to that question I will 
say that if it was exactly similar of course my argument would 
apply, but a few moments ago I undertook to distinguish a large 
class that were not similar. 

Mr. WEEKS. One more question, Mr. President. Is this an 
indication of the tendency or the policy of the Senator's party 
regarding the civil service and its future application? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not prepared to say that it is, 
except as to a case like this. If I had my way, I would take 
every one of the deputy collectors out of the civil service and I 
would extend the civil service to every place where a young man 
could properly enter it and have a field for advancement as he 
grew in years and as he grew in experience. 

Mr. WEEKS. One more question, Mr. President. Does not 
the Senator think that the Civil Service Commissioners could 
so frame their examinations that they would cover all the 
objections which he has made in this case? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not sure. I think that there 
would bave to be a good many changes in the subordinate force 
in 2 service for them to have judgment enough to pass 
upon it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do I understand that the Senator would 
have no examination whatever for these positions? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For what positions? 

Mr. McCUMBER. For the positions he is speaking of. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would take the deputy collectors 
out from under the civil service. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would the Senator have any system what- 
ever of examination to determine their fitness or competency? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not at all think that is the 
best way to determine it. I think in the case of the deputies— 
a capable man to be selected—the experience and record of a 
man would better determine his fitness than any book ex- 
amination. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator believe that the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue would of his own yolition select the 
men whom he desired or would he be influenced more or less 
by those who were responsible for his appointment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Perhaps more or less by that; but I 
think also if he was a capable man he would pass on the men 
himself and reject any who were not competent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the Senator suggested a short time 
ago in his remarks that he thought the Civil Service Commis- 
sion might promulgate some rules of examination that would 
determine the fitness and competency of men for these positions. 
Now, I want to ask the Senator this question, because I have 
already prepared an amendment to conform to the idea. Would 
he object to an amendment, inserting in line 6, on page 209, the 
words: 

But upon such examination as to compet 
8 the Civil Service „ . 

So that while these appointees would not be under the civil 
service so far as relates to their right to hold like positions, 
and so forth, yet some commission would pass upon the com- 
petency or fitness of the persons applying for such positions. 
Could not the Senator conscientiously support an amendment of 
that kind? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish the Senator would read his 
amendment once more. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will read it as it would read with my 
amendment, as follows, and then the Senator will understand it: 

That for a period of two years from and after the of this act 
the force of agents, deputy collectors, and inspectors authorized by this 
section of this act shall be appointed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the 55 the Treasury, and with- 
out compliance with the conditions prescri by the act entitled “An 
act to regulate and improve the civil service," approved January 16, 

83, and amendments thereto, but — — such examination as to com- 

perency. and fitness as may be prescri by the Civil Service Commis- 
8. - * 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, very frankly I would 
rather let the Secretary of the Treasury prescribe the rules 
for this particular class of officials than the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I think there are some men in the Civil Service 
Commission who prepare examinations, and who could not 
stand an examination for the positions they have if they were 
tested by the examination papers that they have sent out. I 
think as to deputy collectors they have shown no conception 
of the work, and they have lacked the knowledge they ought 
to have had with reference to the work in their scheme of test- 
ing the fitness of those who are to take the places. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why does the Senator think that we 
would obviate that by changing the examination from one arm 
or department or bureau of the Government to another? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have seen one tried and it has 
failed. We would have a chance in the other direction. I know 
that the other examinations have failed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia., Yes. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire why the Senator 
favors the language used forbidding the President or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury from taking those from the eligible list 
of the civil-service rolls if he thought it best? This language 
forbids him to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We agree with you that sometimes 
it is just as well for us to act without advice. 

Mr. BRISTOW. This is an administrative provision. I agree 
with the Senator that it is altogether proper for the legislative 
branch of the Goyernment to legislate, but where it provides a 
system for the administration of the executive branch of the 
Government it seems to me some discretion might be left with 
the Executive as to the character of the subordinates upon 
whom he must depend to carry out the law. They are not 
legislative subordinates. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I wish to say, in response to 
what the Senator from Kansas stated, that I think he is totally 
in error in construing this language as he did. If he will look 
at the last proviso on page 208, he will see that there is really 
a legislative construction of the former provision. It reads: 

Provided further, That no person now in the classified service who 
shall be appointed as an ageak deputy collector, or inspector shall lose 
his civil-service status because of such appointment. 

Clearly meaning that we do not mean to prohibit an appoint- 
ment from the classified service now. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suppose that means that those who are 
now deputy collectors shall not be discharged if they happen to 
be assigned to this work. 

Mr. CHILTON. No; it means if you appoint anyone from the 
classified service, which in contemplation of law may be done, 
he shall not lose his place; that is all. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, then, let me read the first proviso. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 
who was first on the floor, and then I will yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The first proviso reads: 

That for a period of two years from and after the passage of this 
act the force of agents, deputy collectors, and inspectors authorized 
by this section of this act shall be appointed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and without compliance with the conditions prescribed by the act 
entitled— 

And so forth. 

Mr. CHILTON. If the Senator will pardon me, that means 
that you are not required to comply with the act, but you may 
do so. That is, you may appoint persons either as deputy 
collectors 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the language is, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, that they shall be appointed by these officers, “ and with- 
out compliance with the conditions” of the act of 1883. If 
that does not mean that they shall not be taken from the 
eligible list, I can not construe language. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply going to suggest to the Senator 
that it seems to me the easiest way to stop the whole of this 
argument is to say, “ We want the offices, and we intend to have 
them if possible.” It seems to me that is the whole situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will answer both 
the Senators. y 

In answer to the Senator from Kansas, I call his attention to 
the fact that the latter part of the clause applicable to ap- 
pointments allows men to be taken from the classified service. 
‘The first clause means that they shall not be subject to the 
examination that has been held by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for deputy collectors, They may be selected from men 
already in the civil service and not lose the right of returning 
to the civil service. 

Now, with reference to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah, if we had had intelligent examinations in my own State, 
of a character that would really test the fitness of men, I would 
vastly prefer they should get places that way than by political 
designation. So far as Representatives and Senators are con- 
cerned, the responsibility about suggesting men for office is 
not a political asset, but a liability. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may be allowed for five minutes to 
express my views without interruption, I do not believe that 
so far the examination by the Civil Service Commission tests 
the fitness of men for these small-salaried places, which re- 
quire men of some experience and business capacity. These 
positions are easily distinguished from the class of positions 
where there are a large number employed, some at small sala- 
ries, some which quite young men without experience can fill, 
and where there is an inducement to enter the service by the 
chance of promotion. They are distinguished because these 
places have no promotions in them and they take a full-grown 
man to start with. They take, as nearly as you can get him, as 


capable a man as a wholesale house or factory would employ to 
travel through a State and look after business on the road. It 
is that class of men who are needed to do this work efficiently, 
and a young man just out of school or college has not the 
training and is not fit for it. It is not a clerical position in an 
office where you can start a young man and promote him. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the case with most of the offices. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is with the agents and deputy col- 
lectors and inspectors. We are not freeing the clerical force 
from the civil service. We have expressly distinguished be- 
tween the clerical force and the field force. We intended this 
provision to apply only to that class of men who are sent out 
on the road, and a class of them doing work, as I said before, 
like the highest class and best-paid traveling men for big whole- 
sale or manufacturing plants. I should like to know what 
wholesale house in New York City, being just organized and go- 
ing into business, would undertake to hold a civil-service ex- 
clusively book examination for the selection of its force of trav- 
eling men. I wish to know what wholesale house in New York 
City, if half of its traveling men resigned, would undertake by 
the examination prescribed by the Civil Service Commission to 
fill up the vacancies existing in its force. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] urges a merit system. If a business 
house followed such examination to select its force, it would not 
be in business very long. 

Mr. BRISTOW rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would rather not yield to the Sen- 
ator now. I have been interrupted so often that I should like 
to finish. 

My reason for justifying President McKinley in taking these 
deputies out of the civil service is that a book examination is a 
very poor test, beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic, of the 
fitness of a man for the place. If you test his mental culture 
by an advanced examination, no man of 45 with any business 
capacity would wish the place. To illustrate, the questions in 
geography in the recent examination covered little towns scat- 
tered over the United States, with which I do not believe any 
Senator, except from the State in which the towns are located, 
would be familiar. I doubt whether half the Senate could take 
the examination. 

I would rather risk the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
select a capable force of men to do this work. I believe he 
would select them with just as much care as any one of us 
would select a collector for his State, and I am sure no Senator 
would select a collector for his State that he was not confident 
would fill the place well. 

Now, the Senator from Kansas wanted to ask me a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wanted to suggest to the Senator, by his 
permission, that there is a wide difference between the running 
of a wholesale house and the administration of a Government 
position. The Senator knows well that the man in control of a 
wholesale house is interested in the development of a business 
for profit. The man in charge of a political office in Georgia 
or Kansas or any place else is appointed there, if it is outside 
of the civil service, nine times out of ten because of political 
service that he has rendered to members of the party in power. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is not free to go out and 
select the men who he thinks will administer the office better 
as is the man in charge of a business concern; he is bound by 
political obligations and ties. Now, we may theorize all we 
please, but that the Senator from Georgia knows to be a fact. 
I do not claim that Senators are any better than anybody else 
when it comes to appointments to office. The Senator from 
Georgia is as honorable and high minded as any Senator on 
this floor, and when he recommends a man for oflice in Georgia 
he recommends nine times out of ten some political friend who 
has rendered service to him. Of course he thinks he can prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the office or he would not recom- 
mend him. The result of such an appointment has been such 
that the American people thought it best for their Government 
to establish a civil-service system and through that system to 
select men independent of political obligations. 

Now, the Senator has arraigned the Civil Service Commission 
for incompetency. If it is incompetent, then it ought to be 
removed and competent men selected. If there are men in 
charge of the administration of that bureau who are not prop- 
erly doing their duty, the commission should change them by 
reductions or transfers to positions which they can properly 
fill, or remoye them if they are not fit for the service. But 
when one undertakes to make a comparison between a political 
and business administration, the comparison does not properly 


lie. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator's reference to appoint- 
ments in my own State has made, the suggestion to me to still 
further illustrate the distinction I draw between these deputies 
and a large number of places under the civil service. The Sen- 
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ate during the present week confirmed the new postmaster 
at the city where I live, which ranks among the cities having 
the largest postal receipts in the United States. Here there is 
a large force of men with varying salaries. I would not take 
a man in his force out from under the civil service. There is a 
splendid opportunity in this service to obtain proficiency through 
the civil service. They enter at from $600 to 5900. The best 
men to enter are young men, and they are promoted until their 
salaries reach quite competent pay. 

The saine is true in the Railway Mail Service and in all the 
postal service. I was distinguishing these lines of appointment, 
because they were all places of small pay—$1,200 is about the 
pay—with no chance for an increase, and not suited to men 
without some business experience. I was not arraigning the 
Civil Service Commission. I was stating a fact. I have no 
doubt they do the best they can, but I do say that they have not 
found a way properly to test the selection of men of this char- 
acter, and it is very difficult to find a way to test the capacity 
and fitness of a man where the position requires some business 
ability, some maturity, some knowledge of men, and yet is a 
poorly paid place which does not require any scientific knowl- 
edge and which does not offer the opportunity for promotion. 

I am in favor of keeping the civil-service law over places that 
open a field to young men, that will be an inducement to them 
to enter and make the Government service their life work. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The remark just made by the Senator from 
Georgia emboldens me to ask him his opinion concerning an 
amendment which I intend to offer to the clause under considera- 
tion if it shall be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the Senator will not ask me 
whether I will vote for the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I will promise him to consider 
anything that comes from him. ~ 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator his opinion with regard 
to it, but not as to how he will vote upon it. If this change shall 
be effected in the civil-service law I shall offer this amendment, 
which I think is in absolute harmony with the suggestion just 
made by the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will yield the fioor to the Senator 
from Iowa. I bave been on the floor so much longer than I in- 
tended to be that my associates on the Finance Committee will 
never forgive me if I take up any more time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I want the Senator’s opinion 
about this amendment, because it may lead to a good deal of 
light. I shall propose this: 

Provided further, That the person so appointed without the examina- 
tion provided by the said act approved January 16, 1883, and acts 
amendato thereof, shall not be covered into the regular classified 
service without competitive examination. 

I am not going to argue it now, but I ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether he is not of the opinion that that is necessary 
in order to complete the very purpose he has in view? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was interrupted, and did not 
exactly catch the language of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If this proposed act passes, we are about 
to appoint a great many men and women to the service without 
examination. Of course the Senator from Georgia knows that 
once they are appointed to the service they can be covered into 
the classified service by an Executive order. Then they become 
officeholders for life or during good behavior or during com- 
petency, and are capable of being transferred into any other 
department of the service to which they may be eligible. There- 
fore I shall propose—I think it is in exact harmony with 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Georgia—that these 
special people, if they are not required to take an examination, 
ought not to be permitted to hold any other places than those 
to which they are appointed, and they ought not to be protected 
in their tenure by the civil-service law, but ought to retire at 
the will of the appointing power. Therefore I shall propose 
this: 

Provided further, That the 
tion provided by the said a 
amendatory thereof, shall not be covered 
service without competitive examination. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will say to the Senator from Iowa 
that while I am not prepared at this time to vote with him 
the amendment suggested by the Senator impresses me most 
favorably. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, since I took my seat in the 
House of Representatives in December, 1887, down to the pres- 
ent time I have tried to fight for the maintenance and the ex- 


rson so appointed without the examina- 
approved January 16, 1883, and acts 
into the regular classified 


tension of the civil-service system. I have fought with my own 
party, I think, quite as often as I have with the party on the 
other side, and though I may not have effected much I have 
acquired a considerable familiarity with the arguments which 
are made when gentlemen want to get offices for political dis- 
tribution. They have always been the same from the beginning; 
there has been no change in the arguments, though the illustra- 
tions may vary a little. 

In the earlier days, when the civil-service system was strug- 
gling into life, it was common to hold it up to ridicule and to 
say, “ You want to examine clerks here in the departments and 
you examine them in Greek and Latin; it is the Chinese system; 
you examine them in the higher mathematics.” Of course that 
was never done; and still that kind of argument did very well 
at the time. As the character of the examinations became 
generally known the burlesque as to the examinations had to be 
abandoned, and the opponents of the system came down to the 
general proposition, when they wanted to get an office for 
political distribution, that the examination was bad—I am 
always perfectly certain that that will be said; that it does not 
test the fitness of the person properly—I am always perfectly 
certain that that will be said; and also that no Senator and 
no Member of the House could pass the examination if it was 
presented to him. I waited with interest to hear the Senator 
2 8 [Mr. Surra] say that, and I was not disappointed; 

e i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I think it is true. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no doubt it is; I have heard it repeated 
here at intervals within the last 26 years, and I expect to hear 
it again. 

1 Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not heard it since I have been 
ere. 

Mr, LODGE. Perhaps we have not had a clyil-service dis- 
cussion, though I think we have. While the last Republican 
administration was in power I think I remember making a 
fight against any amendment of the law in regard to covering 
in certain appointments, in which I found the Senator from 
Georgia, with the traditions of the Cleveland administration 
strong about him, one of the most ardent civil-service reformers 
that I have ever met. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts if the places we then had under con- 
sideration were exactly the same class of places as those to 
which I have referred to-day? 

Mr. LODGE. They were not the same places that are now 
to be distributed; no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And not the kind? 

Mr. LODGE. Not the same kind that are now to be dis- 
tributed; no. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
same fight. 

Mr. LODGE. The case that is under consideration for politi- 
cal distribution is always a little different from all the other 
cases, and though the illustrations have varied there are cer- 
tain figures that have always marched with me in civil-service 
debates during the last 24 years; there is always the high-school 
boy; there is always the college graduate; generally the school- 
teacher—he was omitted to-day, but the high-school graduate 
and the college graduate have always been with us in these 
debates. They are open to the charge, the crime, of being young 
men, which is a charge that is always made. Those dark fig- 
ures have passed through these debates, casting their baleful 
shadow over the pathway of the experienced, valuable business 
man who can not take an examination. There the high-school 
boy and the college graduate have been shutting out the invalu- 
able business men who can not take an examination. 

I have great respect for all those figures and all those argu- 
ments. They are all old, and they deserve the respect which age 
inspires; but, Mr. President, now, as always, the real purpose is 
that on one side or the other we want to make political appoint- 
ments to some office. I do not think there is any moral turpi- 
tude in that desire; I think it is a very natural one; we have all 
had it; but that is the real purpose behind this provision. 

There is nothing very wonderful in the duties of a deputy col- 
lector or an agent or inspector of internal revenue. The work a 
deputy collector has to do in many districts is office work similar 
to the work performed by the collector. In some districts, no 
doubt where there is illicit whisky distilling, the deputy collec- 
tor has to lead a more active life, and if the examination in 
such cases could be extended to test his readiness with a gun 
I think it would be very well, and perhaps better men would 
be secured for the place. Such a test might be added for those 
districts. As a rule, however, there is nothing very complicated 
about the duties of a deputy collector. Such a position is no 
more difficult to fill than a clerical position in any other branch 


I would be with you again in that 
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of the service; it is no more diffieult to fill than the office of 
gauger or deputy collector in the customs service, or a thou- 
sand and one offices which require honesty, character, intelli- 
gence, good common sense of a reasonable sort, and also a 
reasonable degree of education. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. LODGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator mentioned honesty as one of the 
requirements of a deputy collector. Does he recall that the law 
makes the collector liable for any dereliction or default of a 
deputy? The law goes so far as to make him not only Hable 
upon his bond, but it makes him liable in a criminal prosecution 
for any default of the deputy. 

Mr. LODGE. I am aware of that, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHILTON. Would the Senator be willing to let an ex- 
amination be held in Washington of girls and boys and men—I 
am not after the boys—and appoint people from the District of 
Columbia, from Ohio, and from Pennsylvania and send them to 
the State of Massachusetts, where the local officer upon his 
bond is liable to the Government for any dereliction? Would 
the Senator be willing to do that, or would he not want to 
make the selection himself and determine himself as to the 
honesty of the appointees? Is not defalcation really the first 
thing that should be guarded against? Does the Senator not 
think that makes this provision an exception and quite a differ- 
ent case from that of a clerk who has not the responsibility 
which makes the danger great? 

Mr. LODGE. I know that argument also, Mr. President; it 
is an old friend; it has been met very largely by bonded officers 
taking bonds from their subordinates. Of course, if they take 
bonds from their subordinates, I will admit that you at once 
introduce an element which is dangerous to the experienced and 
invaluable business mam who can not take an examination, be- 
cause sometimes he can not furnish a bond. Of course a collec- 
tor has the right to protect himself, and, as a matter of fact, 
such officers do protect themselves. Where their subordinates 
are ciyil-service appointees the superior officer takes a personal 
bond. 

But, Mr. President, the collectors are not going to fill these 
places. We all know that. If it were left to the collector alone 
though I think we probably should do better than we do on the 
average under the civil-service system—if it were left solely 
to the collector or solely to the Secretary of the Treasury or 
solely to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, looking merely 
at his administration, we should get a pretty good body of men; 
but the collector does not make the appointment, though he is 
responsible for the conduct of the service. Senators and Mem- 
bers of the other House make them, although they are not re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the service, and that is the most 
vicious thing in the whole system. We may cover it up with all 
the fine phrases we please, but every one of us who has been in 
polities and has had experience knows that those places are 
filled by the heads of departments on the recommendation of 
Senators and Members of the House, who are not responsible 
for the administration of the department. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDEN’. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. LODGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. CHILTON. Since the Senater has had the experience 
and appreciates what it is, I want. to say to him that I have 
neyer had that pleasure, and I should be pardoned for wanting 
to have the same experience that he has had. 

Mr. LODGE. Naturally; and this clause has been put in to 
gratify that very natural desire on the part of the Democratic 
Party. That is the honest reason, and there is no need to be 
ashamed of it. If you choose to argue it, I do not think it is 
for the best interest of the Government, but an honest reason 
squarely stated is all right. You may disagree with it, you may 
try to defeat it, but at least it is straightforward and honest. 

Now, 2 word as to private business, which is another familiar 
argument. Private business is a constant examination. If the 
traveling man or the agent, or whoever he is, does not de well, 
he is dismissed. He is acting under an examination of the most 
effective possible kind, but a man who enters office on a politieal 
appointment, with strong infiuence behind him, and does not do 
his work well, is net dismissed, because he is held there by 
political influence. The people who gather and pursue Senators 
and Representatives of both parties to help them retain their 
places in the departments, to help them get promotions—the 
men and the women, too, who seek influence in that way, as a 
rule, are inefficient clerks. The good clerks, who have nothing to 
fear, whe are getting their promotions on merit, rarely disturb 
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a Senator or a Representative. That is the distinction between 
private business and public business. 

Mr. President, when I began E did not mean to say as much 
as I have said; I only meant to say a few words. What I want 
is simply a vote on this paragraph, and I regret that I have con- 
sumed as much time as F have. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to say merely a few 
words in connection with this subject. It is a matter which has 
yy nd epg tyne ye Nene me AEAT 


the civil-service system is superior to the spoits system and re- 
Neves the country of a great many evils which followed the 
spoils system, yet the present civil-service system has certain 
een about it which I think we ought to endeavor to cure 

we can - å 

The scope of an examination dees not at any time prove the 
honesty, the common sense, or the energy of the appoimtee. 
Those characteristics ean not be shown by any examination 
which has yet been devised. 

If an employee is imert or if he is unfriendly to the admin- 
istration under which he is working, he can impede it, he can 
block it, he can do great harm, and yet commit no offense for 
which he can be held subject to dismissal, He ean become an 
embarrassment which is insurmountable, and yet he is irremoy- 
able. So in our State we finally decided upon a change in our 
eharter, and we changed it to this effeet: We gave the civil- 
service commission full authority to eonduct examinations for all 
subordinate positions, and we compelled the appointing power, 
the executive officer, fairly and openly to select his employees 
from the eligible list. It was a nonpartisan board and a non- 
partisan administration. To protect the people from the loss 
which they sustained from imeffictent work on the part of the 
eivil-service employees who had been given their positions, who 
resented any interference with them, who, if you removed them, 
obtained a trial and carried the ease elear through to the 
supreme court, and if you did not have the strongest possible 
evidence against them, enough to convict a man for murder, 
you would fail to get rid of them and they would draw their 
salaries all the time while they were suspended—to protect the 
people, I say, we put a clause into. the eharter by which the 
appointing power, the executive officer under whom the em- 
ployee worked, had the right to dismiss him at any time for 
cause, provided he were not removed for causes either of a 
political or of a religious nature. 

We allowed him a free hand in every respect; then he could 
go back to the list again and pick and choose until he secured 
men who could loyally work with him for the benefit and the 
advantage of the people, the taxpayers, who have to pay these 
salaries. i 

We found that the city had lost and had frittered away hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars through inefficient help, and that 
was the only remedy we could devise without going back to 
what I consider a worse system—the spoils system. 

I give you that for just what it is worth. I thank Senators 
for their attention. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I never have been a very 
firm advocate of the portion of the civil-service law which pro- 
vides for a life tenure. I always have opposed it. I opposed 
it upon the very grounds that have just been given by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. LANE]; but I always have been in favor 
of the portion ef the law which provides for an examination to 
determine the fitness of the applicant for the position whieh he 
seeks. 

I can scarcely understand what seems to me to be a sudden 
change of position on the part of the Senator from Georgia upon 
this question. Only a year ago the Senator from Georgia 
seemed to be one of the strongest advocates of the inviolability 
of the civil-service law. I found him only about a year ago 
not only the ardent supporter of that law, but found him joining 
such radicals as the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopse}, and such con- 
servatlves as the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow} and the 
Senator from Fowa [Mr. CUMMINS], in an ardent défense of the 
Civil Service Commission, and its methods of examination, and 
everything connected with it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, is it not true that the whole fight we had then was 
on the effort to limit the length of service? Was not the part 
I took one of insisting that the classes of places that could be 
opened to young men ought to be opened as a permanent service? 
And was. there anything inconsistent in the position I took then 
as compared with the one I took to-day? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is not the oecasion to which I refer. 
A year ago I myself seught, by an amendment, to cover under 
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the eivil-service law a number of persons that might range all 
the way from 30 to 100, who had had several years of experi- 
ence as clerks in the Immigration Commission and who, after 
that, had had about two years of service in the Census Bureau, 
and to allow them to be used as clerks in both the Census Bu- 
reau and the Bureau of Pensions. If I remember rightly, those 
clerks who hnd had experience in the Immigration Commission 
had been weeded out until there were left only the very best of 
them. Then those very best were utilized by the Census Bureau, 
and came before us with the best character of examination in 
the world—the examination which consisted of a demonstration 
of their ability to do the work required of them. 

I desired to cover them into the civil service. I think, if I 
remember rightly, the Senator from Georgia joined these other 
Senators, and was not in favor of opening the door one inch to 
allow these persons to get in under the civil-service law, because 
of the influence it might have in the way of widening the 
breach and allowing others to get in. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. McCUMBHER. Possibly I may be mistaken as to the 
Senator joining in that, but I think he was one of those who 
were opposed to opening the door even to that extent where 
there had been this best of examinations in the world. 

The Senator ought to agree with me at least upon one thing, 
and I think the Senator from Iowa ought to join him in that 
before he offers his amendment, and that is to vote in favor of 
an amendment I propose which will require an examination; 
that is all. If the Senator has doubts as to the propriety of the 
Ciyil Service Commission making this examination, I will agree 
with him that the Treasury Department may prescribe the rules 
of the examination for this purpose, but I do believe there 
should be an examination, so that we may not lay ourselves open 
to the charge that this is merely an opportunity for us to pay 
our political debts by the appointment of people who may or who 
may not be fit to fulfill the duties of their positions. 

I think that is a proper amendment, and that it should be 
made, so that we may have at least competent persons; and I 
am willing to trust the Treasury Department to promulgate 
rules for that examination. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this matter haying been 
fully debated again for about the fortieth time since I have 
been a Member of Congress, and all the things that have been 
said before having been said again, I hope we may have a vote 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Secretary please state the amend- 
ment, so that we may understand just what it is? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment proposed by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] to the amendment of 
the committee is, on page 208, line 23, to strike out the follow- 
ing words: 

Provided, That for a 1 of two years from and after the passage 
of this act the force of agents, deputy collectors, and inspectors au- 
thorized by this section of this act shall be appointed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the retary of 
the Treasury, and without compliance wi the conditions prescribed 
by the act entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service,” 
approved January 16, 1883, and amendments thereto, and with such 
compensation as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may fix, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, within the limitations 
herein prescribed. 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the yeas and nays are taken, is 
this a motion to strike out this part of the committee amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a motion to strike out. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair as on the former yote and withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRYAN (when Mr. FrercserR’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is necessarily absent on public busi- 
ness. He is paired with the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). On account of my 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I again announce 
the transfer of my pad with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


Burton] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” - 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Towxskxp's name was called). I de- 
sire to state that the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] is necessarily absent from the Chamber. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], so 
that he may stand paired with the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. TowNsenp], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I am paired with the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmirnH]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] to the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). By 
inadvertence and without thought I voted when I ought not to 
have done so. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose}. As he is absent, I desire to with- 
draw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—82. 
Borah Crawford McCumber Root 
Brady Cummins McLean Sherman 
Brandegee Dillingham Nelson moot 
Bristow Gallinger Norris terlin 
Catron Jones Oliver Sutherland 
Clapp Kenyon Page Warren 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Perkins Weeks 
Colt Lodge Poindexter Works 

NAYS—87. 
Ashurst Lane Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Martin, Va. Saulsbury Stone 
Bankhead Martine, N. J. Shafroth Swanson 
Bryan Myers Sheppard Thomas 
Chamberlain Overman Shields Thompson 
Clarke, Ark, Owen Shively Vardaman 
Hollis Pittman Simmons Walsh 
Hughes Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 
James Ransdell Smith, Ga, 
Johnson Reed Smith, Md, 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Bradley Fletcher Lea Stepbenson 
Burleigh Goff Lewis ‘Thornton 
Burton Gore Lippitt Tillman 
Chilton Gronna Newlands Townsend 
Culberson Hitchcock O'Gorman Wiliams 
du Pont Jackson Penrose 
Fall Kern Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Lopor’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, after the negative vote, I 
now move to strike out the proviso and to insert the matter 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary In the committee amendment it is proposed 
to strike out the proviso commencing on line 23, page 208, and 
ending on line 8, page 209, and to insert the following: 


Provided, That all appointments under the provisions of this section 
shall be made in strict compliance with the rules and regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission, in accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil 
service of the United States,” approved January 16, 1883, and amend- 
ments thereto: Provided further, That hereafter when examinations are 
held for the positions of deputy collectors, ents, and inspectors the 

uestions shall be so framed as to specifically test the capacity and 
fitness of the applicants for the several positions. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
JACKSON]. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his nome was called). I will make 
the same transfer of my pair as heretofore announced and will 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brapiey] to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrroscocK]. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair as before and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as before and vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. TowNsenp's name was called). I 
make the same announcement in reference to the pair of the 
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Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] that I made on the 
preceding vote. I will let this announcement stand for the rest 


of the day. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as before, so that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] stands paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
'TowNSEND], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to reannounce my pair with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 

Mr. REED. I am paired with the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. SmirH], and having been unable to get a transfer I with- 
hold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Borah Crawford McCumber Root 
Brady Cummins McLean Sherman 
Brandegee Dillingham Nelson moot 
Bristow Gallinger Norris Sterlin 
Catron Jones Oliver Sutherland 
Clapp Kenyon Page Warren 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Perkins Weeks 
Colt Lodge Poindexter Works 

NAYS—37T. 
Ashurst Kern Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Lane Saulsbury Stone 
Bankhead . Martin, Va. Shafroth Swanson 
Bryan Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thomas 
Chamberlain Myers Shields ‘Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Overman Shively Vardaman 
Hollis wen Simmons alsh 
Hughes Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
James Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Johnson Ransdell Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Bradley Fletcher Lewis Stephenson 
Burleigh Gof Lippitt Thornton 
Burton Gore Newlands Tillman 
Chilton Gronna O'Gorman Townsend 
Culberson Hitchcock Penrose Williams 
du Pont Jackson eed 
Fall Lea Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. GALLINGER's amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer the following amendment to be in- 
serted after the word “ thereto” in line 6, on page 209. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 209, line 6, after the word “ thereto,” 
insert: 


But upon such examination as to competency and fitness as may be 
prescribed by the Civil Service Commission. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now offer the following amendment, 
which is the same as that just offered and defeated by the 
other side, except that it provides that upon such examination 
as to competency and fitness as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and upon it I shall ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 209, line 6, after the word “ thereto,” 

But upon such examination as to competency and fitness as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator what is 
the object in making this exception to the ordinary rule? He 
proposes that the Secretary of the Treasury shall make the 
examination? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I could get the ordinary rule applied, 
I would not have offered this amendment. I have just intro- 
duced an amendment, and it was voted down, which provided for 
examinations as to competency and fitness by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator I voted for that 
amendment; I am very much in favor of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know; and having failed in that I desire 
to get the nearest I can possible to it, and have some kind of an 
examination, so that these may not be wholly political appoint- 


ments. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think the tendency would be to make 
it a somewhat political appointment, because the examination 
would be held by 2 political officer rather than by the Civil 
‘Service Commission. It would make an exception to the ordi- 
‘nary rule of civil-seryice appointments. I doubt whether it 
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would be wise to do it. 
think we should. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it would be better to have some 
examination than to bave none at all. In the discussion of the 
Senator from Georgia I think he agreed that an examination 
by the Secretary of the Treasury ought to be made. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it was the usual rule to have that done 
there might be something in it, but this would break into the 
regular rule, making an exception, and the Senator himself 
concedes that it would not be as good as though it was done by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator see the way that the 
bill has already broken into the rule? 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I simply want to make the breach not 
quite as wide as it now is. y 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree entirely with the Senator that there 
ought to be an examination and it ought to be made by the Civil 
Service Commission. I am very much in favor of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘Then would the Senator say if it can not 
be made by the civil service it ought not to be made by anyone? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not say that. 

I am forced to concede as an abstract proposition that if the 
Senator’s amendment should be adopted it would be better than 
nothing. The danger, however, I fear, would be the establish- 
ment of a precedent that would perhaps be followed in the 
future, and before we got through we might have all kinds of 
examinations from all sorts of political appointees where we 
know the examination would be a farce. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think, if the Senator pleases, that 
it is going to establish any new precedent, if I gather the senti- 
ment on the other side from all the votes they have cast. 

Mr. NORRIS. I rather think that is true. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the remark of the Senator from 
North Dakota just made, it seems to me, is a reason why we 
ought not to be asked to vote for this amendment. Either we 
yote for it knowing that it is absolutely a waste of time or we 
vote for something which we do not stand for. I for one do not 
stand for any modification of the elvil-service law with reference 
to the matter contained in this bill or any other bill. If there 
wis any use in voting for it, if there was a hope of succeeding 
in the vote, it would certainly put us in a position of taking a 
step toward modifying the civil-service law. We would not 
yote for this amendment if we knew that it could be adopted 
and made an expression of the legislation of this country with 
reference to the civil-service law and rules. For one, I would 
not vote for a precedent standing for something that was a 
modification of those rules. 

The other side have taken these particular positions out of 
the civil service. We have tried earnestly and honestly to put 
them back. We have voted, first, to strike out the clause which 
exempts them, and then we have voted to place the appointments 
permanently within the classified service. For one I must say I 
do not like to be put in the attitude even by a vote of establish- 
ing a precedent here in an attempt, if no more than an attempt, 
to modify the civil-seryice law of this country and modify it 
with reference to this particular matter. 

Having voted first to strike out the exemption and then 
having voted to put these places permanently within the classi- 
fied service, I do not think, for one, that I can vote for the initia- 
tion of an attempt to modify the civil-service law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
is fearful lest in voting for this amendment he should vote for 
taking some steps to modify the civil-service law. By a failure 
to pass an amendment of this kind he is allowing a provision to 
stand which absolutely abolishes the civil-service law upon that 
particular branch of appointments. If I can not obtain all that 
I would desire, at least I would prevent, if I could, the total 
abandonment of the civil-service law in these appointments, and 
I would at least hold on to the part of it declaring that there 
should be an examination. 

I shall not ask for the yeas and nays upon the amendment, 
because I know how useless it would be, and it would be taking 
up time, but I will ask for a vote upon the question. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Having witnessed in recent years several 
hundred thousand Federal officers and employees locked away 
in the civil service by Executive orders without civil-service 
examinations of any kind whatsoever, I believe the Senate 1s 
ready for a vote on the pending amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it will be interesting to 
learn just what the Senator means by several hundred thou- 
sand having been put into the service without examination. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Not only put into the service without ex- 
amination, but kept in without civil-service examination or any 
other real test of efficiency. 


Of course we could do it, but I do not 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The most of those were put in by a 
Democratie President. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Not at all, Mr. President. Quite the reverse. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Sixty or seventy thousand at one stroke 
of the pen. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Why, to-day, at least 90 per cent of the 
men employed in the Federal service throughout the United 
States are men of the Senator’s own party faith. 

Mr. GALLINGER. To my knowledge there are 50 per cent 
in the hands of Democrats. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, within the 
last five minutes I was in conversation with a gentleman who 
is a post-office inspector in the city of New York. He made a 
statement to me that seemed impossible. I asked him to put it 
down on paper, which he did. He says there are 390 post-office 
inspectors, and they are all Republicans but 35. This came 
under the Republican system of civil service. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator give the name of that 
gentleman? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I would give the name, but 
the trouble would be that he himself is in the post-office employ 
in the city of New York, and I suppose that under the rules 
which govern it would make him amenable to some of the regu- 
lations and perhaps would hold him up. I have the name right 
here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is he afraid of being dismissed by a Demo- 
cratic President and a Democratic Postmaster General? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Whether dismissed by a 
Democratic or Republican President or not, he would be amen- 
able to the rules. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, did the Senator from New Jersey 
permit an official to violate the rules by communicating this to 
him? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We have not absolute hold 
of that thing yet, but we will have it in the near future. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator did not understand me. Did 
the Senator permit an official to violate the rules of the Post 
Office Department by bringing this information to him? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not speak understand- 
ingly that there is such a rule, but I believe there is a rule. I 
say advisedly before the Senate of the United States that this 
gentleman, whom I know, whose name is here, made this state- 
ment and placed those figures on this paper. 

Now, I think that is about in harmony with the general line 
of the operation of the civil, service. I would have the best 
civil service in the world. I would not appoint a man unless 
he was fit and competent. Fitness and competency should be the 
qualification in every instance. I say advisedly that I would 
not appoint any man to office, however insignificant the office 
was, simply because of the fact that he was a Democrat; but I 
would not appoint a man to office unless he was a Democrat 
under this system. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator had—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I say if this civil-service 
proposition of examination were carried out here in the Senate 
I think there would be comparatively a small percentage of 
us who would be able to pass. I think, in the college phrase, 
we would “flunk.” I believe it is possible for us to have a 
good and efficient service in the Internal-Revenue Service, in 
the Post Office Department, and in all the other branches of 
the Government without being compelled to go through the 
process of the civil service. I think there is an infinite amount 
of truth in the thought advanced here that young men or 
young women from high schools would pass most flippantly 
and glibly an examination which others who for 40 or 50 years 
of our lives have been fairly successful in the transaction of 
business, who have led honest and sober lives, would find it 
impossible to pass. I do not believe that the public service or 
the well-being of our country would be enhanced if that system 
is pressed any further. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Jersey has de- 
clared his business position. It is that he would not appoint 
anybody to office but a Democrat; so that if the young men and 
the young women who pass the civil-service examination chance 
to be Republicans or Prohibitionists the Senator would not 
appoint them. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will do that which in my 
conscience and judgment will best advance the welfare of my 
country. I am a Democrat. I believe in the teachings and 
dogmas and principles of my party. I can not make my Goy- 
ernment a success by installing New Hampshire Republicans. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator from New Jersey has a 
conscience that does not allow him to go beyond appointing 
Democrats to office. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, my conscience is a 
pretty fair one. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is rather elastic. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. By general average through- 
out the length a21 breadth of the land, I believe in years gone 
by the Democratic conscience made good government for this 
fair land, and I believe that the Democratic conscience can be 
trusted here to-day to do justice to the people of this land and 
to advance and glorify the principles of the Democratic Party, 
which have been ratified and of which Woodrow Wilson to-day, 
is the exponent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is very beautiful, but it still leaves 
the Senator from New Jersey in e attitude of being unwilling 
to appoint a man to office who is not a Democrat. And yet the 
Senator wants the best interests of the Government subserved. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I might take you in a pinch, 
but I venture to say I will be as liberal as the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Tell me how many Democrats, 
dyed-in-the-wool, real, genuine Democrats, not make-believe 
ones, the Senator has been the means of installing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I Lave recommended the appointment c4 
quite a number to positions to which I thought they were 
entitled. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It would be ungenerous not 
to take the Senator’s word for that. I will have to take his 
word for it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. SHIVELY] undertook to create the impression, as I infer 
from what he has said, that the covering of Federal em- 
ployees into the civil service by Executive order has resulted 
in hundreds of thousands of Republicans being now in the serv- 
ice who would not be there if the civil-service law had been 
properly administered. The Senator from Indiana ought to 
know that it has been the custom of the Presidents for a genera- 
tion, at least since the civil-service law was enacted, to ex- 
tend it. Provision was made in the law for its extension by 
Executive order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In a separate law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And when it is extended by Executive 
order it covers all those who are then employed and are affected 
by the order. Mr. Cleveland, when he was President, extended 
it very largely, and his example has been followed by the 
Presidents who have succeeded him. In one order issued a few 
months before Mr. Cleveland retired from the Presidency, he 
covered into the service thousands of men who had been ap- 
pointed upon political recommendation without examination. 
I do not complain of that; that was the method that was estab- 
lished by the Congress for extending the civil service. Other 
Presidents who have followed him have extended the law and 
covered in members of their own political parties. To en- 
den vor to create the impression by remarks here that the civil 
service had been made partisan is an unjust reflection upon 
the Executives of the past, as well as upon the administra- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
if he can state the exact date when President Taft covered into 
the civil service about 30,000 fourth-class postmasters? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not care to state the date he did it. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the Senator approve it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, I approve it. 

“Mr. JAMES. Does he approve the covering in of all the 
fourth-class postmasters throughout the Southern States who 
robbed Roosevelt of the Republican nomination for President? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That has nothing to do with this question 
before us now. 

Mr. JAMES. That is a fact, nevertheless. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not care whether it is a fact or not. 
What has that got to do with the civil-service provision we are 
discussing? 

Mr. JAMES. I know the Senator does not care whether or 
not it isa fact. That is the reason I brought it out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Can the Senator from Kansas tell me, when 
Mr. Cleveland went out of office and his suceessor came in, how 
many thousand who had been covered into the civil service by 
Mr. Cleveland were turned out of office by his successor? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Very few. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Were there any? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I think there were some. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am here to tell the Senator that I believe 
there were hundreds of them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, no; not that many. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know of one case of my own knowledge, 
where I saw an affidavit of the chairman of the Republican 
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national committee, which has been placed on file, setting forth Mr. JAMES. So that, if I understand the Senator from 


the fact that a certain man in my State was turned out of office 
after he had been covered into the civil service simply and solely 
because he was a Democrat. It was done in that case and it 
was done in thousands of other cases. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, “thousands” are too many. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, hundreds. 

Mr. BRISTOW. “Thousands” are too many. I will not say 
that on the incoming of the McKinley administration men were 
not removed occasionally for political purposes who should not 
have been removed; I think a few of them were, but not many. 
I think also that a number were removed for cause who con- 
vinced their political friends that they were removed for po- 
litical purposes, when in fact they were removed for inefficiency 
or for malfeasance in office. It is a familiar practice when any 
Federal employee gets into trouble to attribute that trouble to 
political reasons instead of to the real reasons. That occurs 
under all administrations. 

So far as the civil service is concerned, I believe that, with 
few exceptions, during the last 25 years it has been administered 
honestly and efficiently. I believe that there should be some 
changes in the law. The extension of the civil service has been 
brought about by the executive department in the face of hos- 
tility on the part of the Congress, because Congress has not been 
friendly to civil-service reform. Its extension has been in the 
face of pronounced opposition time after time by Congress. 
I want to say that I think we have made greater progress by 
giving the Executive the power to extend it than we would have 
made if that authority had been reserved to Congress itself, 
because the Executive realizes the necessity of having men to 
perform the clerical work of this great Government who are not 
controlled by political motives, but who are selected because of 
their competency, irrespective of their political affiliations. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr, JAMES. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
what he thinks would have been the effect of the issuance of 
an order by President Taft covering into the civil service 30,000 
fourth-class postmastcrs if that order had been issued before 
the last Republican national convention was held in Chicago? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know what might have been the 
effect of it. If the Senator from Kentucky has any fault with 
President Taft because he used the civil service to promote his 
political fortunes, I am not going to hold a controversy with 
him in regard to that. I do not believe that the last adminis- 
tration was as careful to obey the spirit of the eivil-service law 
as it should have been; that is my judgment. 

Mr. JAMES. But the Senator from Kansas told me a mo- 
ment ago, when I inquired as to how many of those post- 
masters had participated in the wholesale robbery of Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Chicago conyention, that that made no differ- 
ence. Now, I am pointing out to the Senator from Kansas that 
President Taft served the people of the United States for a 
little more than three and a half years as President, and that 
he never did put those postmasters under civil-service protec- 
tion until after his fight for the nomination for the Presidency 
was over and he saw in front of him overwhelming defeat. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As to what may have been President Taft's 
motive I do not prepose now to inquire. It may have been as 
worthy as the motive of the Senator from Kentucky or my own 
motive in any act that he or I may have performed, and it may 
not have been; but if President Taft did cover into the civil 
service the fourth-class postmasters of the country he did a 
goed thing. and I am not at all in sympathy with the subterfuge 
that has been resorted to by this administration to destroy the 
effect of that order. 

Mr. JAMES. And the Senator approves that order, notwith- 
standing the fact that it was issued without having any exami- 
nation whatever to test the qualifications of the respective 
postmasters? ` 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘Those postmasters had served the United 
States Government in the capacity of postmasters. If they are 
not competent, they should be removed by this administration 
now. It has the authority to remove any man from the service 
who is incompetent, whether he is in the civil service or not. 
When those postmasters by their experience, by actual service, 
have demonstrated that they are qualified to conduct the affairs 
of their offices in a creditable way, they are entitled to stay 
there so long as they shall satisfactorily perform the duties of 
their office. If they are not efficient, if their service is not prop- 
erly rendered, if their experience demonstrates that fact to the 
present administration, they should be removed for that cause. 


Kansas correctly, the ideal civil-service system is one that does 
not accord to all the people the right of competition for the 
place under proper examination, but appoints them as Repub- 
licans and solely on account of their politics and then covers 
them under the protecting wing of the civil service without re- 
quiring any examination at all. That was what was done in 
the case to which I have referred. 

Mr. BRISTOW. An examination 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
pardon me for just a moment, an examination is held for the 
purpose of determining the fitness of the applicant for the office 
which he seeks. If a man is in office and is performing the 
duties of the office, then it is easy to determine whether he is 
competent, because he has a record to show that fact, and an 
examination is not necessary. 

Mr. JAMES. I agree that is the case ordinarily, and, of 
course, we are going to make a thorough examination into the 
qualifications of these various officials; but I doubt not that, 
after we do that and find many of them disqualified, as I have 
no doubt we will, the Senator from Kansas will be quite 
vehement in declaring when we remove them that we are doing 
it all for partisan purposes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, well, the Senator from Kansas may or 
may not; it depends upon whether he would be justified in 
making such a declaration. The Senator says that they are 
going to determine the qualifications of these men by examina- 
tion; and yet the very amendment which we have been dis- 
cussing all the afternoon declares that they shall not be ex- 
amined to determine as to their qualifications, but shall be 
appointed independent of any civil-service law. 

Mr. JAMES. Let me ask the Senator another question. Does 
not the Senator admit, if the spirit of the civil-service law is to 
be actually carried out in justice to all men, without regard to 
politics, that instead of covering in a blanket fashion all of these 
officeholders into the protection of the civil service it would have 
been better, fairer, and more nonpartisan to have allowed exam- 
inations to have been held, so as to ascertain whether or not 
they might have found some straggling Democrats down in Ken- 
tucky who had at least enough wisdom to perform the duties of 
these offices? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me ask the Senator if he believes when 
a man is in office performing the duties of the office it is neces- 
sary to hold an examination to find out whether or not he is 
properly attending to those duties? You may examine the rec- 
ord he has made, with a view of determining whether he is 
efficient, but if he is in office and performing its duties, to give 
him an examination to determine whether or not he is com- 
petent to fill the office is simply ridiculous. 

Mr. JAMES. He did not get that office under civil-service 
rules. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course he did not 

Mr. JAMES. He got it from his party as a reward, doubt- 
less, for party service; and all at once you discovered that it is 
necessury to extend the protection of the civil service to him on 
the eve of Democratic success. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does not the Senator from Kentucky know 
that that has been the method in vogue heretofore? Did not 
President Cleveland, a Democratic President, do exactly the 
same thing? 

Mr. JAMES. President Cleveland did not do exactly the 
same thing, nor anything like it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did he not extend the civil service system 
and cover in men who had not taken an examination to deter- 
mine their fitness before they were appointed? 

Mr. JAMES. No other President of the United States ever 
did the same thing. President Taft stands to-day lonely, with 
the absolute distinction of being the only President who ever 
did, in front of impending defeat and for the purpose of cover- 
ing under protection his own partisans, extend the civil service 
system. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is simply not informed; that 
is all. If he will look up the record of his own party under 
the administration of President Cleveland, he will see that that 
President did exactly the same thing. I am not complaining 
of it. We have got to extend the civil service, and I do not 
know a better way than the one which has been employed. 
It has not been a partisan question. The same method which 
President Cleveland followed was followed by McKinley, Roose- 
velt, and Taft, and will be followed by President Wilson, if he 
lives out the term of his office. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I hardly think the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. James] is justified in the inference he has 
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drawn about the motive which governed President Taft in ex- 
tending the civil-service system to fourth-class postmasters; that 
is, that it would affect his election. I should like to remind the 
Senator that fourth-class postmasters in the Northern and East- 
ern States—that is, north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
Riyer—had been under the civil-service law for several years, 
and the extension which President Taft made only applied to 
postmasters of a section of the country where there could be 
little or no possibility of his receiving an electoral vote. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I want to remini the Senator 
from Kentucky that President Cleveland in the last days of his 
first administration covered the whole Railway Mail Service into 
the civil service without any examination whatever. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senate should be reminded also that 
President Cleveland's successor revoked the order, dismissed 
large numbers without cause other than politics, refilled the 
service with partisans without examinations, and then restored 
the order. But this was not the purpose for which I rose. 
Rather haye I risen to remind the Senate that the pending 
legislation is not without precedent that might be regarded 
as respectable on the other side of the Chamber. I invite atten- 
tion to page 218 of the United States Statutes at Large for 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, and to section 3 of the act there set 
forth and entitled “An act for the withdrawal from bond, tax 
free, of domestic alcohol when rendered unfit for beverage or 
liquid medicinal uses by mixture with suitable denaturing 
materials.” That act was passed by a Congress Republican in 
both branches. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, that has been referred to 
here this afternoon. e 

Mr. SHIVELY. Just wait a moment—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. It has been read here this afternoon, I 
presume in the Senator’s absence. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It has been referred to, but not read. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not care what the language was 

Mr. SHIVELY. But I do, and now the Senator will suspend 
until I yield to him. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will be very glad to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana declines 
to yield. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The act the title of which I have read was 
approved June 7, 1906. Senators who are shocked by the lan- 
guage of the pending amendment are invited to compare it with 
the language of that act. The concluding clause of section 3 
of that act reads as follows: 

For a period of two years from and after the of this act the 
force authorised by s section of this act shalt be appointed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and without compliance with the condi rescribed 
by the act entitled “An act to regulate and improve the ci service,” 
approved January 16, 1883, and amendments thereef, and with such 


compensation as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may fix, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Has the Senator stated who was 
President then? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I have not. Of course, Theodore Roosevelt 
was President at the time, and approved the act. He had been 
training for years with the school of politicians, or statesmen, if 
preferred, who professed stout allegiance to the cause of civil- 
service reform. He himself had been a member of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. I am not appraising the wis- 
dom of that act; it may not have been wise in all respects. But 
the words of the pending bill on the subject under controversy 
are precisely the words of that act. I assume there were ex- 
ceptional reasons then, as there are now. Let, Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber profess to see something novel and 
startling in a provision which after due consideration was de- 
liberately incorporated in the act of 1906. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WEEKS] entirely misunderstood the statement I made in re- 
gard to President Taft. I never suggested that President Taft 
had covered fourth-class postmasters into the civil service upon 
the idea or with the hope that it would aid him to secure a single 
electoral vote in the final election. I am very well aware that 
President Taft knew before the November election that he was de- 
feated. What I did say was that the Southern States, where the 
postmasters have been appointed without regard to the civil serv- 
ice, was the field of contest between President Taft and ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the Republican nomination. If President Taft 
had covered the postmasters into the civil service before that 
contest, then there might have been some suggestion here that 
it was entirely for the good of the service, but I have my own 
opinion about why he covered those postmasters under the pro- 
tection of the civil service after the Chicago convention was 


held, and my opinion is that he did it because these men had 
been his friends and had helped him to secure that nomination. 
It was charged in Chicago—and they had affidavits to sustain 
the charge—that the postmasters in the Southern States took 
charge of the polls at the delegate elections and carried those 
States for President Taft. The point I make is this: These 
men, guilty as Roosevelt himself charged them and as many 
people believed, who had robbed Roosevelt of a nomination and 
participated in politics to that extent, were covered into the 
civil service by a blanket order—30,000 of them—without any 
examination being held or any investigation being made as to 
their participation in politics. This was done, in my judgment, 
as a reward for partisan work of the most reprehensible char- 
acter, and was not for the good of the public service and does 
not meet the approval of the American people. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, so far as concerns the law 
relating to denatured alcohol which the Senator from Indiana 
read, I do not approve the provision in that law any more than 
I approve this. I suppose the same motive was behind that 
exemption that is behind this—that is, to exempt the appoint- 
ments from the civil service so as to make them matters of 
political patronage. 

The fact that that was done under President Roosevelt's 
administration is no reflection upon him. It is true that he 
might have vetoed the bill. President Wilson might veto this 
bill. Judging from his declarations in the past, I do not believe 
that he believes in any such provision as the one that is 
incorporated here. If the majority in this Chamber believed 
President Wilson was in favor of the spoils system, they would 
not make it mandatory in the law that he should not use the 
Civil Service Commission and the civil-service law in filling 
these places. They would leave it discretionary with him. He 
has the power now to exempt these appointments from the civil- 
service law if he cares to do so. But no; it is not left to his 
judgment or his discretion; and it would be just as fair to 
denounce him in the future because he signed the bill contain- 
ing this provision or this amendment as it would be to denounce 
President Roosevelt because he approved a bill that had a 
similar provision in it. 

That method of argument is one that has been resorted to a 
great deal during the consideration of this bill. The fact that 
something was done a few years ago by a Republican Congress 
and a Republican administration seems to justify doing the 
same thing now; and time and again that argument has been 
brought up as the reason why something has been done that has 
met criticism from some Members of this body. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, can we not have a vote? 

Mr. BRISTOW. As to the opinion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky with regard to the motives of President Taft, I have no 
interest in that matter now. They may have been worthy, 
and they may have been unworthy. The Senator from Kentucky 
may be right as to his motives. I am not going to discuss that 
question with the Senator from Kentucky. But if he extended 
the civil-service law so as to take out of politics the fourth- 
class postmasters, the result of that order, if it were permitted 
to stand, would be good for the administration of our postal 
affairs. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in view of the discussion 
that has taken place on the subject of the civil service, it seems 
to me it may not be out of place to give a few figures relating to 
the number of men who were covered into the civil service un- 
der the several administrations. An examination of the record 
shows the growth of the competitive classified service by various 
Executive orders. 

Under President Arthur there were covered into the civil 
service 15,573 places. ` 

Under President Cleveland's first administration there were 
placed under the civil service, by Executive order, 11,757 places. 

Under President Harrison’s administration there were placed 
under the civil service, by Executive order, 15,598 places. 

Under President Cleveland’s second administration there were 
placed under the civil service, by Executive order, 38,961 places. 

Under President McKinley's administration there were placed 
under the civil service, by Executive order, 3,261 places. 

Under President Roosevelt’s administration there were placed 
under the civil service, by Executive order, 34,766 places. 

Under President Taft’s administration there were placed un- 
der the civil service, by Executive order, 41,559 places. 

I have not been in the city of Washington very long, but I 
have been here long enough to justify the statement that the 
civil service is a very much more beautiful thing in profession 
than it has been in practice. 

It seems to me—and this remark applies as well to past 
Democratic administrations as to Republican administrations— 
that if these Executive orders had been issued at the beginning 
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instead of at the end of the different administrations we could 
have more confidence in the good faith of the orders. It does 
seem to me that the American public is justified in having some 
suspicion with regard to the good faith which has actuated the 
making of these orders when we bear in mind that the places 
have been filled by the spoils system, and after they had been 
filled under the operation of the spoils system they have been 
covered with the cloak of civil service. That is not the kind 
of civil service in which I believe, and I am a believer in honest 
civil-service reform. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. While I agree most fully with the Senator, at 
least in all but the last remark he has made, I wish to suggest 
to him that these various Presidents, both Republican and 
Democratic, found these offices already filled with spoilsmen. 
I would have had more faith in their good faith if they had done 
as the Senator says, and had covered them in at the beginning 
of their administrations. But in fairness it seems to me we 
ought to say as to all of them that the only difference was that 
they put their spoilsmen in at one time, when if they had done 
it before they would have put in spoilsmen of a different political 
faith. They would have been spoilsmen anyway. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think an examination of 
the record will show that most of these orders were made near 
the ends of the administrations. I am not complaining of one 
party more than another in this matter. I am simply adverting 
to the systein as it exists and as it has been administered. 

I have had occasion to make some inquiry. I think it will be 
found in many of the departments, at least, that there are about 
nine Republicans to one Democrat. I think it will be further 
found that on the eligible lists, from which these places are 
filled, about nine out of ten of the persons are Republicans, I 
am not willing to admit that the intellectual qualities of the 
Republicans who apply for examination are so far superior to 
those of the Democrats who apply for admission to the official 
service of the country as to justify this disparity. 

All this I say as reflecting the difference between the two 
propositions, namely: Is it right to extend the civil-service 
system by Executive order and wrong to extend it by legislative 
act? If we must condemn the one, why not condemn both? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCOUMBER] 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I offer an amendment to follow the word 
“appointment,” in line 12, page 209. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 209, line 12, after the word“ appoint- 
ment,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided further, That the persons so appointed without the exam- 
nation required by the sald act approved January 16, 1883, and acts 
amendatory thereof, shall not be covered into the regular classified 
service without competitive examination. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a moment. 

During the last hour we have heard a great deal with respect 
to the wrongdoing in the past. That is water over the dam. 
It can not be recovered. But we can care for the future. 

The bill, as it has been already approved by the Democratic 
majority, annihilates the civil service so far as these offices 
are concerned—offices that are already within the scope of the 
classified service, and which would be filled from the classified 
lists were it not for the bill about to be passed. 

I have nothing further to say about that innovation upon the 
service. But I do propose in this amendment that the persons 
appointed under the authority here conferred, inasmuch as 
they are not to bear the burden of a competitive examination, 
shall not be clothed with the immunities and the privileges 
which the law confers upon those who have passed a competi- 
tive examination. I propose to allow them to stand separate 
and apart from the other persons in the service, so that no 
Executive can cover them into the service and give them with- 
out examination the protection which the civil-service law 
confers, 

I have much sympathy with the observation made by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. If he is right respect- 
ing that criticism he will vote for this amendment, which will 
prevent these persons being covered into the service in the 
future without the competitive examination. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not desire to delay 
a vote upon this amendment except long enough to express my 
approval of the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, 


and to say that it seems to me, carrying out the spirit of the 
proper civil service, that the Executive order covering—I use 
that word as it is in common use—into the civil service certain 
offices ought to apply to the offices themselyes, and not to the 
incumbents that are in the offices at the time the order is made. 

In what he has said about the abuse of a great principle like 
the civil service, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] is 
undoubtedly correct, and he might have said a great deal 
more. In my judgment, the motive of the President at that 
time in applying the civil-service rules to all the fourth-class 
postmasters then in office was so bad that it was disreputable. 

There ought to be such a system in practice in putting into 
the civil service different officers of the Government as would 
make an act of that kind impossible and prevent its recurrence 
in the future. It ought to refer to future appointments to offices. 
Take postmasters, for example. If President Taft had made an 
order that hereafter all appointments of fourth-class postmas- 
ters should be subject to the civil-service rules it would have 
been fair to the Republican Party and to the Democratic Party 
and would not have been used under the guise of applying a 
great principle in the interest of good government to prostitute 
it to partisan politics of the worst description. 

I think the amendment of the Senator from Iowa would tend 
to bring about that sort of administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunts! to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I will transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] 
to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and vote. I vote 
“ nay. * 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Buntzidh] and 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). Announcing my 


-pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], I with- 


hold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS] 
to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer as before and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Surra] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcu- 
cock] and vote “nay,” 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
LEAN] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I am paired with that Senator cnd withhold 
my vote. : 

Mr. BRYAN. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the negative). I for- 
got again. I want to withdraw my vote. I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is paired with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Cutnerson]; that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Liprirr] is paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Lea]; that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] is 
paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; 
and that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseEnp] is paired 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 

The result was announced—yens 27, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—27, 
Brady Crawford McCumber Root 
Brandegee Cummins Nelson Sherman 
Bristow Gallinger Norris Smoot 
Catron Jones Oliver Sterling 
5 Kenyon Page Warren 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Perkins Weeks 
Colt Lodge Poindexter 

NAYS—35 
Ashurst Johnson Robinson Smith, Md. 
Bacon Lane Saulsbury Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Martine, N. J. Shafroth Stone 
Chamberlain Overman Sheppard Swanson 
Chilton Owen Shields Thomas 
Fletcher Pittman Shively Thompson 
Hollis Pomerene Simmons Vardaman 
Hughes Ransdell Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
James Reed Smith, Ga. 
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NOT VOTING—33. 


rah Fall Ley pais Sutherland 
Bradley Gof McLean Thornton 
Bryan Gore Martin, Va. Tillman 
Burleigh Gronna Myers Townsend 
Burton Hitehcock Newlands illiams 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson "Gorman Works 
Culberson Kern Penrose 
Dillingham Lea Smith, Mich. 
du Pont Lewis Stephenson 


So Mr. CUstzixs's amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The hour of 6 o’clock haying arrived, the 
bill may now be laid aside. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I may have the attention of the Senator, 
I understand that we have finished the income-tax provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. At this point I have an amendment that I 
want to offer, because the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] has an amendment on the same subject and he is not 
ready te discuss it. I would like to bave it go over until the 
other amendments that have gone over are taken up, if that 
course is satisfactory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it an amendment to the income-tax 
section? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it is an amendment providing for an 
inheritance tax, and it comes in properly at this point. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think it has been understood that we 
would go back for the purpose of an amendment any Senator 
desired to offer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Several amendments have gone over, and the 
Senator from Washington, who has also an amendment on the 
same subject, desires that this may go over, to be taken up when 
the other amendments that have been put over are taken up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator might offer the amendment at 
any time, I understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator please, does he want to 
offer an amendment to our Federal inheritance tax? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the amendment that I offer will be in the 
way of an inheritance tax, but it comes right after the income- 
tax provision of the bill. It comes in right now, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator desire to repeal the pres- 
ent inheritance tax and substitute a new one for it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not aware that we have an inheritance 
tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; we have an inheritance tax. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have gone on the theory that we have not 
an inheritance tax. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; it depends on how much the inherit- 
ance is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from Nebraska does not de- 
sire to offer his amendment now, he can probably offer it 
to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought, perhaps, it would be well to offer 
it now and let it be pending with the other amendments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would advise the Senator to consult the 
present law before offering it. It may be that he will find he 
has what he wishes on the statute book. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am obliged to the Senator for the suggestion. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi when the inheritance law was passed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was passed, I think, in connection with 
the corporation tax. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator from Mississippi is mis- 
taken about it. I do not think we have an inheritance tax. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the regular order. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is agreeable to the Senator from North 
Carolina, I will offer the amendment now and let it be pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
a perfect right to offer the amendment now or at any other 


time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume I have a right to offer it now and 
have it taken up now, but I do not want to do that. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Nebraska 
that it might be well to have the amendment printed in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator can offer it now if he wants 
and it can go over, but the Senator can offer it at some later 
time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will offer it now and let it go over. I do 
not think it is necessary to haye it read. It is quite long, and 
I will not ask that it be read. 


Mr. SIMMONS. It is not necessary to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be printed and lie on the table. 
The bill will be temporarily laid aside. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 


15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, August 30, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 29, 1918. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


F. R. Brenneman, of Alaska, to be United States marshal for 
the District of Alaska, division No. 3, vice Haryey P. Sullivan, 
whose term has expired, 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Joseph E. Terrell, of Hobart, Okla., to be receiver of publie 
moneys at Woodward, Okla., vice Charles ©. Hoag; term ex- 
pired May 22, 1913. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Isaac N. Lewis, Coast Artillery Corps, to be colonel 
from August 27, 1913, vice Col. John P. Wisser, who accepted an 
appointment as brigadier general on that date. 

Maj. John P Hains, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from August 27, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. Isaac N. Lewis, 
promoted. 

Capt. Robert E. Wyllie, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from August 27, 1913, vice Maj. John P. Hains, promoted. 

First Lieut. James B. Dillard, Coast Artillery Corps (detailed 
captain in the Ordnance Department), to be captain from August 
27, 1913, vice Capt. Robert E. Wyllie, promoted. 

First Lieut. James K. Crain, Coast Artillery Corps, to be cap- 
tain from August 27, 1913, vice Capt. James B. Dillard, whose 
ont in the Ordnance Department is continued from July 1, 
1911. 

INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Daniel L. Howell, Nineteenth Infantry, to be 
colonel from August 27, 1913. Under the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1911, this officer is named for ad- 
vancement in grade in accordance with the rank he would have 
been entitled to hold had promotion been lineal throughout his 
arm since the date of his entry into the arm ty which he per- 
manently belongs. 5 

Lieut. Col. Walter K. Wright, Twelfth Infantry, to be colonel 
from August 27, 1913, vice Col. Thomas F. Davis, Eighteenth 
Infantry, who accepted an appointment as brigadier general on 
that date. 

Maj. Abraham P. Buffington, Twenty-first Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from August 27, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. Walter K. 
Wright, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Joseph ©. Castner, Fourteenth Infantry, to be major 
from August 27, 1913, vice Maj. Abraham P. Buflington, Twenty- 
first Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Elverton E. Fuller, Twelfth Infantry, to be cap- . 
tain from August 27, 1913, vice Capt. Joseph C. Castner, Four- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Alvin G. Gutensohn, Twenty-seventh Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant from August 27, 1913, vice First Lieut. 
Elverton E. Fuller, Twelfth Infantry, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Midshipman Neil H. Geisenhoff to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 7th day of June, 1913. 
Midshipman Rawson J. Valentine to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the Tth day of June, 1913. $ 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


J. T. Farmer to be postmaster at Samson, Ala., in place of 
A. W. Hawke. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1912. 

Moilie P. Henderson to be postmaster at Enterprise, Ala.. in 
place of James A. Chambliss. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1912. 

H. O. Sparks to be postmaster at Boaz, Aln., in place of Joe R. 
McCleskey, removed. 
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CALIFORNTA. 


Warren A. Bradley to be postmaster at Gustine, Cal. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 

Byron Q. R. Canon to be postmaster at La Mesa, Cal., in place 
of Robert K. Haines, resigned. 

James F. Monroe to be postmaster at Upland, Cal., in place of 
George B. Hayden, removed. 

CONNECTICUT. 

J. Edward Elliott to be postmaster at Central Village, Conn. 

Otlice became presidential October 1, 1912. 
FLORIDA. 

A. Keathley to be postmaster at Brooksville, Fla., in place of 
Charles C. Peck. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1918. 

M. H. Sione to be postmaster at Plant City, Fla., in place of 
Charles E. Barnes. Incumbent's commission expired December 
I7, 1912. 

. ILLINOIS. 1 

John A. Freeman to be postmaster at Heyworth, III., in place 
of John S. Albin, resigned. 

B. L. Greeley to be postmaster at Tremont, III., in place of 
J. II. Sipe, deceased. 

Ira W. Metcalf to be postmaster at Momence, Ill., in place of 
Henry ©, Paradis, removed. 

L. T. Neff to be postmaster at IIliopolis, III., in place of A. P. 
Bickenbach, removed. 

Fred Le Roy to be postmaster at Streator, III., in place of 
John W. Fornof, resigned. : 

Joseph F. Traband to be postmaster at Lebanon, III., in place 
of William L. Jones, removed. 

Henry Werth to be postmaster at Breese, Ill., in place of John 
Otto Koch, resigned. 

INDIANA, 

John M. Nelson to be postmaster at Crothersville, Ind., in 

place of William Goecker, resigned. 
IOWA. 

Sebastian Dischler to be postmaster at Rock Valley, Iowa, in 
place of A..W. Hakes. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
23, 1913. 

M. H. Kelly to be postmaster at Waterloo, Iowa, in place of 
William Robert Law. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
18, 1913. 

J. S. Wildman to be postmaster at Blockton, Iowa, in place 
of N. O. Hickenlooper, resigned. 

KENTUCKY. 

J. B. Cray to be postmaster at Millersburg, Ky., in place of 
U. S. G. Pepper, resigned, 

P. A, McIntire to be postmaster at Uniontown, Ky., in place 
of James W. Thomason, deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

John Adams to be postmaster at Provincetown, Mass., in 
place of Joseph A. West, deceased. 

Martin B. Crane to be postmaster at Merrimac, Mass., in 
place of George E. Ricker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1912. 

MICHIGAN. 

Frank D. Perkins to be postmaster at Flushing, Mich., in 
place of M. B. Halliwell, resigned. 

William R. Teifer to be postmaster at Trenton, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1912. 

MISSOURI. 

Ross Alexander to be postmaster at Mercer, Mo., in place of 
Edward Gloshen, resigned. d 

L. R. Dougherty to be postmaster at Pacific, Mo., in place of 
Homer Calkins, resigned. 

MONTANA. 

L. H. Adams to be postmaster at Somers, Mont., in place of 
George Noffsinger, resigned. 

W. H. B. Carter to bè postmaster at Polson, Mont., in place of 
H. W. Douglas, resigned. 3 % 

NEW JERSEY. 

George Deiss, jr., to be postmaster at Bradley Beach, N. J., 
in place of Charles F. Burney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Deeember 16, 1912. 

Adolphus Landmann to be postmaster at Oradell, N. J., in 
place of Edmund Maples. Incumbent's commission expired July 
23, 1913. ' 

Henry Otto to be postmaster at Egg Harbor City, N. J., in 
place of Charles Morganweck. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1913. 


NEW YORK. 

E. A. Arnold to be postmaster at Katonah, N. X., in place of 
David A. Doyle, deceased. 

Leo R. Grover to be postmaster at Silver Springs, N. Y., in 
place of Albert H. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913. 

William X. McIntosh to be postmaster. at Pleasantville (late 
Pleasantville Station), N. Y., in place of William H. Marshall, 
to change name of office. 

Hiram E. Safford to be postmaster at Cherry Creek, N. Y., in 
place of Charles J. Shuits, removed. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 


John Foran to be postmaster at Mandan, N. Dak., in place of 
Be a Simpson. Incumbent’s commission expired July 20, 
1913. 


Lydia Gullickson to be postmaster at Goodrich, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 
ono. 
Wiley K. Miller to be postmaster at Shreve, Ohlo, in place of 


Reno H. Critchfield. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 
1913. 


OKLAHOMA, 


J. M. Crutchfield to be postmaster at Tulsa, Okla., in place of 


Waiter I. Reneau, removed. 

W. H. Davis to be postmaster at Stilwell, Okla., in place of 
Sid Smith. Incumbent's commission expired June 12, 1913. 

M. C. Falkenbury to be postmaster at Miami, Okla., in place 
o Tanana J. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

Walter T. Fears tọ be postmaster at Eufaula, Okla., in place 
of Bruce McKinley, resigned. 

S. R. Hawks, jr., to be postmaster at Clinton, Okla., in place 
ae Gallop. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 


W. T. Kniseley to be postmaster at Glencoe, Okla., in place of 


Poe B. Vandament, resigned. 
OREGON, 
Esther Eyers to be postmaster at Huntington, Oreg., in place 
of Herbert H. Mack, removed. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Henry P. Tindal to be postmaster at North, S. ©. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1913. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Hugh J. McMahon to be postmaster at Philip, S. Dak., in place 


pres W. Prewitt. Incumbent's commission expired June 14, 


TEXAS, 
T. J. Lilley to be postmaster at Whitewright, Tex., in place 
of A. H. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired July 20, 1913. 
J. W. Whatley to be postmaster at Miami, Tex., in place of 
Charles S. Seiber, resigned. 
WASHINGTON. 
George P. Wall to be postmaster at Winlock, Wash., in place 
of John L. Gruber, resigned. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
J. Carl Vance to be postmaster at Clarksburg, W. Va., in 
place of Sherman C. Denham, removed. 
WISCONSIN, 
J. P. Keating to be postmaster at Neenah, Wis., in place of 
Leonard H. Kimball, deceased. 
George F. Mader to be postmaster at Winneconne, Wis., in 


place of George E. King. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1912. : 


Fred Seifert to be postmaster at Jefferson, Wis., in place of 
George J. Kispert, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 29, 1913. 
MEMBERS OF Excise BOARD FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Henry S. Baker to be a member of the Excise Board for the 
District of Columbia. 
Robert G. Smith to be a member of the Excise Board for the 
District of Columbia. 


Joseph C. Sheehy to be a member of the Excise Board for the 
District of Columbia. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Howard Franklin Smith to be assistant surgeon. 
Lon Oliver Weldon to be assistant surgeon. 
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PoOSTMASTERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Edmund S. Higgins, Lynn. 
MINNESOTA. 


Emil A. Kurr, Sauk Rapids. 
George Lien, Granite Falls. 


OHIO. 

Charles E. Gain, London. 

Stewart D. Hazlett, Ada. 

Adam H. Meeker, Greenville. 
OKLAHOMA, 

J. L. Avery, Lindsay. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fray, August 29, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, with whom there is no 
yariableness, neither shadow of turning; the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever; help us as we thus pause amid the busy 
- whirl and turmoil of life’s activities to fix our thoughts upon 
the eternal values. Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 
Justice, though long delayed, shall assert itself, and love, the 
crown of all humanity, shall at last claim its own. May we be 
the humble instruments in Thy hands to hasten the day; and 
we will ascribe all praise to Thee, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 8 s 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, August 27, 1913, 
was read and approved. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates Mr. Hay to preside 
to-morrow. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: . 

S. 1620. An act to provide for representation of the United 
States at the Fourteenth International Congress on Alcoholism, 
and for other purposes. 

BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House, as in Committee of the Whole House, consider the only 
two bills on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hay). The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DENT] asks unanimous consent that the 
House, as in Committee of the Whole House, consider bills on 
the Private Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand the gentleman only makes that request about two 
bills. 

Mr. DENT. Two bills. There are only two bills on the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. There are some other bills ordered reported. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know the character of these bills. 

Mr. DENT. They are simply to authorize the reappointment 
of two cadets to the Military Academy. They have been there 
and have been dismissed and want to be reappointed, and will 
be reappointed by their respective Congressmen. 

Mr. FINLEY. On what grounds were they dismissed? 

Mr. DENT. One of them had exceeded his demerit record by 
about nine points. The other failed in only one study by only 
a small fraction. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition to interfere 
with the gentleman from Alabama, but the Speaker will remem- 
ber, and likewise the House, that for several days the San Fran- 
cisco waterworks bill has been the unfinished business, and I 
would not want anything to displace it more than these two 
bills. It is still the unfinished business under the unanimous 
consent heretofore granted, and with that understanding I have 
no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama if it is true that 
at the Military Academy they have a practice of forcing the 
cadets to testify at the end of the session whether or not they 
have any knowledge of any hazing having taken place during 
the session? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am not familiar with the situa- 
tion and I could not answer the question of the gentleman. I 
do not know what the practice is there. 


Mr. LEVER. The fact was brought to my attention, and I 
thought perhaps the gentleman might know something about it. 

Mr. DENT. It has not been brought to my attention nor to 
the committee as far as I know. 

Mr. LEVER. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma that this unanimons consent will not 
interfere with the unanimous consent heretofore adopted. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


THOMAS GREEN PEYTON. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was Senate joint 
resolution 52, to authorize the appointment of Thomas Green 
Peyton as a cadet in the United States Military Academy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to appoint Thomas Green Peston a cadet in the United States 
Military Academy. 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Add after the word “Academy,” line 5, page 1, the following: 

“Provided, That this shall not operate to increase the corps of cadets 
at said academy as now authori by law.” 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to amend 
the resolution by striking out 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman that the vote is first on the committee amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to make an inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Alabama. This bill and the other bill which will be 
next taken up each proposes the appointment of a certain indi- 
vidual as a cadet at West Point; and the committee has re- 
ported an amendment in each case providing that it shall not 
increase the number of cadets. As I understood from the gentle- 
man in private conversation, based upon a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, the only effect of these bills is, first, to waive the 
age limit and authorize a reinstatement in one case, but that the 
cadet will still have to be named by a Member of Congress? 

Mr. DENT. That is absolutely true. That is the situation. 

Mr. MANN. And still be a representative of one of the dis- 
tricts now authorized to have a cadet? 

Mr. DENT. That is absolutely the fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Dent] offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, in line 3, 
the words “Secretary of War” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ President.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 3, by striking out the words “Secretary of War” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “ President.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
ha 3 offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 

ENT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was passed. 

ADOLPH UNGER. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
resolution. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the consideration of 
House joint resolution No. 111. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 111) to authorize the reinstatement of 
Adolph Unger as a cadet in the United States Military Academy. 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to reinstate Adolph Unger as a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy, 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

After the word “Academy,” in line 5, insert the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this resolution shall operate to increase 
the number of cadets now allowed by law at the United States Military 
Academy.” s Ta 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the several resolutions were agreed to was laid on the 
table. 


The Clerk will report the 


The Clerk will report the 


HETCH HETCHY. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, under the order of business 
H. R. 7207 is the regular order, and before moving to go into 
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the Committee of the Whole I would like to see if we can agree 
on time for general debate. In order to get the matter before 
the House I move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and I ask unanimous consent that four 
hours be allowed for the purpose of general debate, two hours 
to be controlled by myself and the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker], who is reporting the bill—I may not be here all 
the tiie—and two hours by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Mobi. who announced two weeks ago he had some views on 
the subject. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the minority leader should have con- 
trol of the time on this side. 

Mr, MANN. Who is the ranking member? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], in 
the absence of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroort], is 
the ranking member, but, of course, the committee is all for the 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be better to proceed without 
limiting the time at present. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, I do not know as I have any objection to 

‘that. I think the gentleman realizes that where we can con- 
trol debate and get under the five-minute rule it is a little better. 

Mr, MANN. I would be very glad, indeed, if the bill could 
be disposed of, in order that I may go out into the country on 
Labor Day, but I expect it will take to-morrow anyway, or it 
may take three hours’ time or it may take four hours’ time. I 
will say this, that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] had 
expected to address the House in opposition to this bill for one 
hour. He has been called out of the city and he asks that he 
may haye permission to insert his remarks in the Recorp, and 
later I hope the request will be granted. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, to dispose of that, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Towner] be 
permitted to extend his remarks in the Record. He has asked 
for time on this bill, but is absent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Ferris] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner] have permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp on this bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. Relying on the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] I withdraw my request for consent 
to fix time now, and move, Mr. Speaker, that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7207—the Hetch 
Hetchy bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris] moves that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 

~ sideration of House bill 7207. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 7207, with Mr. Foster in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
bill 7207, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill by title, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco certain rights of way in, over, and rough certain public lands, 
the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus National Forest, and cer- 
tain lands in the Yosemite National Park, the Stanislaus National 
Forest, and the public lands in the State of California, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Terris] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, of course the bill will be 
read for amendment under the five-minute rule, so that there 
will be a reading of the bill at length? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kremer], who represents in the House the district for- 
merly represented by Mr. Olmsted, lately deceased, is prepared 
to make a few remarks upon the life and character of Mr. 
Olmsted for a short time, and the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris] concedes that he may be given recognition now. 
I hope the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Kreiper]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kremer] is recognized for one hour, 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr, Chairman, I do not rise to pay either 
an adequate or a studied eulogy to our late friend, colleague, 
and associate, the Hon. Marlin E, Olmsted, who for 16 years 
served with you in this House and so ably represented the 
eighteenth, the capital, district gf Pennsylvania. Any words of 
praise I might speak here will fall short of being adequate to 
measure our affection for the one that has passed on or the 
loss his countrymen feel, for a mighty man has passed away. 
But I desire to record a living tribute to his services and to his 
character on the records of this body. * 

It is fitting that we should say a few words to commemorate 
the services of those who have bequeathed to us the legacy of 
a life spent in devotion to high ideals. The good influence of 
such a life continues as long as public and private virtues are 
reverenced among the sons of men. 

In every time and in every clime the undying dead have 
risen and have lived again. Some have lived again in the 
beaten brass or in the sculptured marble, others in story and 
song. But, Mr. Chairman, these fleeting tributes may pass 
with their authors to the oblivious tomb. The beaten brass or 
sculptured marble may be buried beneath the accumulated dust 
of ages; they all pursue the paths that lead but to the grave. 
The brightest and best monuments, those really worth while, 
are those that are enshrined in the hearts and memories of their 
friends, associates, and fellow men with the milk of human 
kindness, purity, consideration, and devotion. 

The pyramids are still standing, but their builders are only 
remembered for the oppression and misery they wrought. 
Scholars may dispute about the tomb of the Son of Mary, but 
will anyone deny the beneficence of His influence? 

Mr. Chairman, the capital district of Pennsylvania gives 
praise to the memory of her honored son, and well it may, for 
the fame of his brilliant career has brought honor to the dis- 
trict he loved and served so well. When the news of his sudden, 
untimely, and unexpected taking off was flashed across the 
wires and became generally known, there was genuine sorrow 
throughout the district. Coming as I do from his district as 
his succesor, I am perhaps better qualified than any other per- 
son to testify to the respect and esteem in which he was held 
and the confidence of his constituents, a people noted for 
chivalry, integrity, loyalty, appreciation, and all that goes to 
constitute character and good citizenship, and I feel that I ex- 
press their sentiment when I say that in the death of Marlin E. 
Olmsted the eighteenth congressional district of Pennsylvania, 
the State of Pennsylvania, and the Nation (for he had become 
a national figure) have lost a faithful friend, a great leader; 
a man wise in counsel, strong in action; a doer of great deeds; 
a constructive statesman. 

Marlin Edgar Olmsted was born in Ulysses, Potter County, 
Pa., on May 21, 1847. He was the son of Henry Jason Olmsted 
and Evalena Theresa Cushing Olmsted. The Olmsted and Cush- 
ing families were among the early settlers of Potter County 
and always prominent in its affairs. Mr. Olmsted as a boy 
attended the common schools and later the Coudersport Acad- 
emy. At the age of 22 years he held his first public office, being 
elected as auditor of the borough of Coudersport, Pa., in 1869. 
The same year he was appointed assistant corporation clerk 
and afterwards corporation clerk in the auditor general’s oflice 
of Pennsylvania. Later he served in various positions of trust, 
honor, and responsibility. He studied law, was admitted to 
the bar, at once rose to a position of prominence, and was soon 
recognized as one of the most brilliant lawyers in the State 
and acquired an extensive law practice. He served eighs 
terms—16 years—continuously in Congress, and was active and 
prominent in most important legislation. 

It is, I believe, needless to call attention to his activities in 
this body nor to the fact that early in his congressional career 
he became a recognized leading expert in parliamentary law. 
The House soon learned something of the worth of the man. He 
never addressed the House until he had mastered his subject, 
and then from the abundance of his information he was able té 
instruct. To such a speaker the House always listens. Mr. 
Olmsted was able to command attention. He might, perhaps, 
not be called by some a great orator. His style was deliberate, 
judicial, and convincing; his analysis was clear; his logic un- 
answerable, and behind the words was the living man—honest, 
truthful, and sincere. It is to such a speaker that men delight 
to listen and by whom people are moved by the power of reason. 

He was always of the sane and normal type of mind, serene and 
calm, sure and reliable. He was considerate and courteous, 
firm in his convictions, and when those convictions found them- 
selves rooted upon principle, unyielding but always open- 
minded. ; 

He was sympathetic to a degree and rejoiced in service. His 
life was full of good deeds to others. In his quiet way he was 
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ever eager and watchful to be of assistance to others, often with- 
out their knowledge. Whenever there were grave cries before 
this House, when there were questions of high moment for de- 
cision and wise counsel was required, there was no man to 
whom the entire House turned with more respect and more con- 
fidence than to Mr. Olmsted. His views of life were sweet and 
wholesome. He was progressive without being radical. He was 
an optimist, not a pessimist; hopeful, not despondent. He lived 
as one who did daily his task and left the consequences with 
God. 

On October 26, 1899, he was married to Miss Gertrude How- 
ard, daughter of the late Maj. Conway R. Howard, of Virginia, 
and they were blessed with five children. His home life was 
ideal; he was a devoted husband, a kind and loving father. He 
greatly desired to spend his entire time with his family. The 
place that was dearest of all to him was his home. 

When he retired from this House in March he was broken in 
health, though he never complained. He was suffering, but gave 
no sign, He took a trip abroad, hoping to regain his health, but 
it seemed to fail, and when at last he could hope for no rellef 
except by an operation that was pronounced extremely delicate, 
he decided to submit. Manly and godly man that he was, pre- 
paring for the worst, yet hoping for the best, he arranged his 
worldly affairs, selected his burial ground, took leave of his dear 
children and his loving wife, and then, with a living faith in his 
Saviour and his God and a prayer for his loved ones as his last 
benediction, he was prepared to leaye all to “Him who doeth 
all things well.” It can be truly said of Marlin E. Olmsted that 
“he was faithful unto death.” In our weakness we can not un- 
derstand why he who seemed so full of life and courage; he 
whose companionship was so dear to us; he who was so useful 
to his community; be from whose lips I never heard an unkind 
expression toward a fellow man, should be called away at this 
time. Yet some day we shall understand, “for now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face; now we know in 
part, but then we shall know even as we are known.” 

Our sympathy goes out to her who now mourns the loss of a 
true and devoted husband. Deprived of his counsel, his support, 
and his love, she sits among the ruins of a broken family circle, 
and at her lonely fireside, waiting; yes, waiting“ for the touch 
of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is still.” We 
say he is dead. “He is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

The nigh that f 
ogh i ents 3 


Shall bi ten with verdure 
The grave where he sleeps. 


And the tear that we shed, 
Though in secret it rolis, 

Shall long keep his memory 
Green our souls, 


[Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I shall at this time detain the 
committee only a few moments. My colleague on the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], has drawn 
the report on the bill and will make a more exhaustive state- 
ment concerning it than I am prepared to do. 

This bill, as the committee knows, is known as the San Fran- 
cisco Hetch Hetchy waterworks bill. The committee has been 
convinced by conversations had with Secretary Lane, with city 
officials of San Francisco, and conversations and hearings had 
with 11 Members of Congress from Oalffornia, that the city of 
San Francisco is suffering from a water famine. About one- 
third of the city is without water connection, and those con- 
nected with the system are not permitted to use any consider- 
able proportion of what they actually need. Notices are run- 
ning in the papers out there to prohibit the watering of lawns, 
to prohibit the washing of steps, and generally to curtail the 
use of water. In fact, the city of San Francisco is not using 
one-half of the water that the people need. The lawns and the 
shrubbery and the plants are suffering for want of water. 

Secretary Lane appeared before the committee. He used to 
be city attorney of that city. He explained the situation to us. 
There is a letter printed in this report which explains that situ- 
ation. I do not say this with any idea of embarrassing San 
Francisco, because I believe if this bill can be passed the people 
of that city can handle the situation. On this point I will 
insert Secretary Lane’s lettter: 

LANE URGES ACTION. 


[Copy of letter from Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
to Hon. Oscar W. Uxperwoop, House of Representatives, which let- 
ter was transmitted to Hon. Scorr Ferris, chairman Public Lands 
Committee. ] 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 29, 1913. 
Hon. Oscar W, UNpERWOOD, 
House of Representatives, 


My Dran MR. UxDERWOOD: I have been in receipt for some time of 
communications from San Francisco respecting their water situation. 


The newspapers and others are keeping it as quict as 
situation one of emergency and of actual distress, 

know there has been pending here for some 10 years or more an appli- 
eation before this department for rights of way which will permit the 
use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir for San Francisco’s water 


supply. 

When I was city attorney for San Francisco I made an argument 
before Secretary Hitchcock in this matter and have been interested in it 
ever since. Secretary Fisher just before he went out of office said that 
the matter was one that should be dealt with by Congress. I was 
10 to to revoke this decision, but said that owing to the fact 
that I had been a constant advocate of such a permit and was one of 
the attorneys of record in the matter I felt it would be improper for 
me to act further than to express to Congress my opinion tha is was 
2 aoe almost yital to San Francisco's growth as well as her present 


ble, but the 
s you doubtless 


8. 

I am advised to-day that the matter of securing the necessary legisla- 
tion under which the Tuolumne waters may be used for a Bun Ipal 
water supply can be taken up by Congress as an emergency matter if 
you will say the word. San Francisco's need is so great that I think 
such action would be entirely patie. There is absolutely no polities 
in the matter. The president of the Spring Valley Water Co., which 
now supplies the city, in describing the water supply in that city re- 
amet said, “It is doing the city more harm than the earthquake ever 


I quite realize the pressure that is brought to bear upon you with 
respect to legislation that Members desire to poah at this session. This 
fact, however, is not to be lost sight of, that a delay as to the Hetch 
Hetchy water supply now means the postponement for at least a year 
of securing the re for San Francisco. ere is sufficient data already 
had for the Land Committee to act upon and there is no question of 
policy involved affecting anything other than this one proposition. 

I hope from these considerations that you will find it practicable to 
make the Mage free and permit this proposition to be considered during 
this session of Congress 

Respectfully, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE. 

This bill grants to them a right of way over a part of the 
Stanislaus National Forest and part of the Hetch Hetchy Val- 
ley, which is 20 miles from the Yosemite National Park. The 
dam site is 142 miles from the city of San Francisco. The dam 
will, when completed, be about 300 feet high. It will cost San 
Francisco about $77,000,000, no part of which is to be paid for 
by the Federal Government. In return for this grant, or, rather, 
almost a sale or a condition precedent, the city of San Francisco 
and San Francisco County agree to construct roads and trails 
and bridges and improvements which aggregate approximately 
$1,000,000. 

In addition to that, beginning at the end of a five-year period, 
which it is assumed will be required to construct the dam, San 
Francisco agrees to pay $15,000 a year for the first 10 years, 
$20,000 for the second 10 years, and $30,000 annually thereafter 
until Congress sees fit to change it. 

Now, much has been said in opposition both in the press and 
by correspondents concerning this proposition. Many of you 
have received circular letters from people who actually believe 
and in good faith think that this will destroy the park. Now, I 
desire with such emphasis as I have to deny that it will destroy 
the park in any sense. On the contrary, I believe it will im- 
prove the park. As the matter now stands only rich and well- 
to-do people can visit the park at all. It is an expensive propo- 
sition to journey there. You have to go on burros, pack trains, 
and so forth, and there is no railroad or street car line that 
would enable you to go in any other way except by pack train. 
San Francisco concurs in this bill, and this bill exacts of the 
people of San Francisco as a condition precedent to build street 
car lines and roads and trails and railroads, so that the poor can 
visit the park. The improvement will really make a park in 
reality of what is now the roughest country God ever made. 

In addition to that they must construct roads surrounding 
this lake, so that the people can go in there and view the 
scenery in the higher Sierra of California. I said before and 
I gonent that San Francisco will have to pipe this water 142 
miles. 

The project has been examined by a board of Army engineers, 
who say this is the most available supply and the supply that 
San Francisco ought to have. 

The Secretary of the Interior knows the facts and he has 
recommended the bill both by letter and in person before our 
committee in the strongest terms. 

The committee has moved slowly and cautiously in this mat- 
ter, because some good people differed with them about it. We 
had before us the Secretary of Agriculture and examined him 
upon it. His view was that the bill was a good one, that it 
ought to be passed, that this dam site ought to be used, and 
that San Francisco was entitled to it. 

I print his letter herewith: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. O., August 2, 1913. 
Hon. Scorr FERRIS, 


Chairman Committee on the Publio Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


Dran Mr. FERRIS: I have before me a copy of the bill, H. R. 7207, 
approved unanimously by the Committee on the Public Lands, grantin 
to the city and county of San Francisco certain rights of way throug 
the public lands, national forests, and Yosemite National Park, I have 
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your request that this drpartment make a report thereon and such sug- 
gestions as It may see fit to offer. 

This bill. II. R. 7207, now before me, does not differ in any essential 
particular, so far as the matters porcelains to the Department of Agri- 
culture are affected, from the bill which was considered by your com- 
mittee at the time I testified before it and on which I submitted to you 
n formal report with the approval of this department. So far as the 
Department of Agriculture is concerned in this bill, I tan see no objec- 
tion to its passage. 

Sincerely, yours, D. F. Hotstron, Secretary. 


We had the Chief Forester, Mr. Graves, before us, who has to 
do with the handling of the national forests, and inasmuch as 
a part of this pipe line goes across the national forests, we 
thought he ought to be brought in and consulted about it. He 
says that with the regulations contained in this bill no part of 
the forest will be injured, no trees can be cut or devastated; 
oe that San Francisco is entitled to this legislation and ought 
to have it. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, June 30, 1913. 
Hon. Scorr FERRIS, 3 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Ferris: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your request 
for a report upon the bill (H. R. 4319) 1 te the city and county 
of San Francisco certain rights of way throu the public lands and 
reservations of the United States. On June 24 the Secretary of Agri- 
culture addressed a letter to you giving the views of this department. 
The. Forest Service participated in the preparation of the Secretary’s 
report, which was designed to represent the agreed policy of the depart- 
ment, including the Forest Service. 

Very sincerely, yours, H. S. Graves, Forester. 


I telegraphed to Mr. Pinchot, and some of the other members 
did likewise, urging him to appear before the committee. Mr. 
Pinchot is well known to this House and well known to the 
country. He has given much patriotic attention to conservation 
questions. Mr. Pinchot came down from Pennsylvania, where 
he was temporarily, and before our committee in the strongest 
sort of terms, as the printed hearings show, and as his letter 
shows, he indorsed this as true conservation. I here present his 
- testimony at the committee hearing: 

PINCHOT INDORSES BILL. 


{Extracts from statement of Hon. Gifford Pinchot, former Chief For- 
ester, before Public Lands Committee, House of Representatives, June 


25, 1913.1 


We come now face to face with the perfectly clean question of what 
is the best use to which this water that flows out of the Sierras can be 
put. As we all know, there is no use of water that is higher than the 
domestic use. Then, if there is, as the engineers tell us, no other source 
of supply that is anything like so reasonably available as this one, if 
this is the best and within reasonable limits of cost, the only means of 
supplying San Francisco with water, we come straight to the question 
of whether the advantage of leaving this valley in a state of nature is 

3 than the advantage of using it for the benefit of the city of San 
Francisco, 

Now, the fundamental principle of the whole conservation policy is 
that of use—to take every part of the land and its resources and put it 
to that use In which it will best serve the most peaple—and I think there 
can be no question at all but that in this case we have an instance in 
which all weighty considerations demand the passage of the Dill. 
+ + „ The construction of roads, trails, and telephone systems which 
will follow the passage of this bill will be a yery important help in the 
park and forest reserves. The national forest telephone system and the 
roads and trails to which this bill will lead will form an important addi- 
tional elp in fighting fire in the forest reserves. As has already been 
set forth by the two Secretaries, the presence of these additional means 
of communication will mean that the national forest and the national 
park will be visited by Ta large numbers of people who can not visit 
them now. I think that the men who assert that it is better to leave 
a piece of natural scenery in its natural condition have rather the better 
of the argument, and I believe that if we had nothing else to consider 
than the delight of the few men and women who would yearly go into 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley then it should be left in its natural condition. 
But the considerations on the other side of the question, to my mind, 
are supiy overwhelming, and so much so that I have never been able 
to see that there was any reasonable argument against the use of this 
water supply by the city of San Francisco, provided the bill was a rea- 
sonable bill. * + be (sanitary) regulations which dre required 
are substantially what ought to be followed by any well-intentioned 
camper, * * s 

Now. some people have had an unusual and extraordinary 
idea of what conservation is. At times in my life I have had 
the same feeling about it; but when Mr. Pinchot came on the 
stand and told the committee that the conservation people be- 
lieved in the use of our natural resources, I was glad to enlist 
with him, I have never believed in the form of conservation 
which purposes to bottle things up, but I do believe in that form 
of conservation which uses things and puts them to the highest 
and most beneficial and economic use. I am in favor of making 
war on graft, monopoly, and waste, but I am in favor of use, 
progress, and development. 

Water in California is almost like gold dust. Every drop 
of it will have to be used for some purpose sooner or later. I 
call the attention of the committee to the fact that no higher 
purpose, no higher use, no higher conservation can ever be 
practised than furnishing a municipality with clear, pure water 
to drink and to bathe in. This bill accomplishes this for a 


heroic people who only ask an opportunity to do for them- 
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selves at their own expense what many others would not 
undertake, 

Some gentleman may. want to know what are the complica- 
tions. This valley is just a rough craggy gorge between two 
mountains, which constitutes a good natural dam site. Below 
the gorge is the San Joaquin Valley. Some one may ask, “Are 
you going to do justice to the San Joaquin Valley.” The an- 
swer is “Yes.” The irrigationists were present by two. able 
oe room yaaa attorneys who knew and preserved their every 
right. 

The city and county of San Francisco are doing justice to 

the San Joaquin Valley by giving them the entire flow of the 
river and a part of the flood water with which to irrigate the 
land. San Francisco and the San Joaquin Valley people came 
together honorably as men and have aided the committee 
materially. 
The fact is that San Francisco purposes to go out and spend 
$77,000,000 of her own money to corral the fiood water that 
comes out of the snows and flood waters of the higher Sierra, 
to impound it in her waterworks system for herself, the 
irrigationists, and the other cities about her. I contend, and I 
believe this committee wil: conclude that there can be no higher 
form of conservation than to use flood waters for drinking, 
bathing, and other domestic purposes rather than to let them 
flow idly, unsubdued, and unattended into the sea. 

I do not think there is or will be much opposition to this 
bill. There is a little up in New England. I think one gentle- 
man from Boston came down and appeared before the com- 
mittee, and he was of the opinion that it was wrong to construct 
this dam, because he thought that this gorge ought to be left 
in its original condition. Well, now, I think that practical, 
thoughtful men, who really want water put to its highest use, 
can not agree with him. ‘That gentleman from Boston has 
visited this park two or three times, at great expense and great 
inconvenience to himself, and while I do not attack his patri-_ 
otism or his earnestness, his judgment will not square with 
any principle of economics known to man. The 11 Members of 
the California delegation approve this bill, all holding commis- 
sions from their people won on the battle field of politics. The 
Secretary of the Interior approves this bill, and he knows con- 
ditions there in California, as he has long been a resident of 
that State. Gifford Pinchot approves this bill, and he is always 
careful to safeguard the interests of the Government and those 
concerned. Mr. Graves, the Chief Forester, approves this bill, 
and he knows what is safe and unsafe in forestry and park 
matters. The Army engineers approve this bill, and they ure 
not swayed by politics or partisanship at any time. The irri- 
gation people below the dam approve this bill; they know 
when their rights are secure. The city of Oakland and the other 
cities surrounding San Francisco approve this bill, and it will 
be a blessing and a godsend to them. The only opposition that 
the committee have been able to find, in two or three months’ 
painstaking investigation, has been that of a few people who 
believe it is wrong to dam up a gorge and collect the mountain 
waters that come down from the melting snows and use them 
for the highest economic purposes. These patriotic, earnest 
men believe that it is a crime to clip a twig, turn over a rock, 
or in any way interfere with Nature’s task. I should be 
grieved if I thought practicability should completely drive out 
of me my love of nature in its crude form, but when it comes 
to weighing the highest conservation, on one hand, of water for 
domestic use against the preservation of a rocky, craggy 
canyon, allowing 200,000,000 gallons of water daily to run 
idly to the sea, doing no one any good, there is nothing that 
will appeal to a thoughtful brain of a common-sense, practical 
man. 

I have never feared the judgment of this House when Mem- 
bers can understand what is going on. I do not speak with any 
disrespect of these people who think that a rugged, jagged gorge 
is of more importance than a beautiful lake of fresh bathing 
and drinking water for the people, but I respectfully differ 
with them. What is more beautiful than a beautiful lake sup- 
plying a great and growing city with water to drink and with 
water to bathe in, and who is there of us that can long con- 
tend that a rugged, jagged gorge between two mountains in 
the Sierras is of more importance, and that it is a crime to con- 
vert it into a beautiful lake? 

Why, my friends, we have spent $60,000,000 out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury for irrigation purposes in helping the settlers in 
the West. I am glad that is so. It has done good and has 
helped to develop the West, but here comes San Francisco, and 
her Members of Congress are here ready to vouch for what I 
say, ready to spend $77,000,000 of their own money, without a 
penny from the Federal Government in constructing these 
great improyements, ready to build a million dollars’ worth 
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of ronds so that the park may be available not for a few rich 
but for all the people. In addition to that they are ready to 
build a dam so that the irrigators can have not only the natural 
flow but a great deal of the flood waters in addition thereto. 

Now, one word further. The Committee on the Public Lands 
did not move quickly; this bill involves some perplexing ques- 
tions. 

We have brought before us every conceivable authority we 
could get hold of to justify us in our action. The departments 
all favor it. They know of its merits and its demerits. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. It has been said by gentlemen opposed to this 
bill that the report of the Army board of engineers who came 
to the city of San Francisco was never furnished to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FERRIS. We investigated that very carefully, and we 
brought the city engineers of San Francisco before us, the city 
clerk before us; the city clerk is still in town, and we brought 
the Army board of engineers before us, and they said that they 
had access at all times to every report, every document, and 
every species of proof of investigation of any sort. In addition 
to that the Public Lands Committee now has the identical 
book or report which was considered by the committee and 
referred to by a gentleman by the name of Sullivan, who came 
on and tried to fight this measure because he had a rival sys- 
tem that he wanted to sell to the city of San Francisco. The 
committee has absolutely exploded that, and there is no truth in 
it. The hearings disclose that Sullivan was an adventurer in 
the real estate business, who would like to stir up strife for 
San Francisco and unload a piece of property of doubtful value 
on the city when she does not want it and it would not be ap- 
propriate or suitable if she did. On this subject I present a 
letter from Col. John Biddle, of the Army board, who was there 


and made the investigation. 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or tHe CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, July 31, 1913. 


My Dear Mr. Kent: el Seg reir gy to your communication of Jul 
21, asking for comment from board of 2 on the testi- 
mony of Mr. E. J. Sullivan, 3 ierra Blue Lakes water 
project on the Mokelumne River, proar eets of which testimony were 
sent by you, the following is submitted by the whole board : 

The two main questions by Mr. Sullivan appear to be—first, 
whether San Francisco needs water from the Sierras at all, and secon 
whether the Mokelumne River is not the best and cheapest source o 
such a supply. 

According to the estimates made by the boa 
now used by the communities surrounding San 
000,000 gallons daily. It is estimated that by the 
aily will be needed. The board believes that about 


the amount of water 

isco Bay is 133,- 
ar 2000, 540,000,000 
100,000,000 


estion, however, but that from 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 gal- 
lons daily additional will be needed by the d on account 
of the situation in ifornia, where all of 
eventually used for irrigation or power, it is most desirable for San 
Francisco and the other cities to establish now their rights. 


NO SUPPRESSION OF DATA. 


As to the Mokelumne River, it is stated In the testimony of Mr. Sul- 
livan that Gen. G. H. Mendell, Corps of Engineers, reported favorably 
This report was dated 


on the Mokelumne River as a source of 0.000 
about 1877, and provided for only 25,000, gallons daily, so that, of 
course, it has no bearing on the present inyestigation. Mr. Sullivan 
makes as his principal point the fact that a report by Mr. Bartell, 
assistant city engineer, in April, 1912, was never submitted to the 
board of Army engineers, and that if this report had been submitted 
the conclusion of the board would have been very different. This re- 

rt was not seen by the board. The board, however, attaches no im- 

ortance to this fact. The assistant engineer in the employ of the 

oard, Mr. H. H. Wadsworth, has written that he had several conter- 
sations with Mr, Bartell on the subject and was generally familiar with 
considerable, at least, of the data obtained by him and his deductions 
therefrom, The main point, however, is that the board itself had such 
independent examinations and investigations made of the Mokelumne, 
as well as other streams, as seemed necessary in order for the board to 
form its opinion on this source of supply. Mr, Bartels ort could 
not have changed the facts thus ascertained. The report of the chief 
engineer of the company was in the hands of the board. 

In determining the supply of water that can be obtained from any of 
the Sierra sources there are two main considerations: First, the amount 
of water that flows down the stream; and, second, the reservoir capacity 
for storage of water during the dry seasons of the year, and especially 
during dry years, which frequently occur in California. 

-The method of determining the flow of any river, such as the Moke- 
lumne, is to measure the flow at such points and at such times as may 
be practicable and to have the record of the rainfall from which the 
run-off may be deduced. The records of rainfall and run-off are not 
very complete or continuous for any length of time on these Sierra 
rivers. e have been made the State of California, some in recent 
years by the United States. a others to a certain extent by corpora- 
tions or individuals, All these records, as far as known, were at the 
disposal of the board, and the board was therefore able to deduce with 
as much accuracy as anyone what is the total fow of the Mokelumne, 


RESERVOIRS TOO COSTLY AND INFERIOR. 


As to the reservoirs, the assistant engineer of the board made per- 
sonal examinations and reconnoissances of the three principal reservoir 
sites—namely, North Fork of Mokelumne, Railroad Flat, and Forest 
Creek—and directed special surveys to bo made of the two largest ones 
by the city of San neisco, which was done. The board itself in- 
spected one of the two main reservoir sites, the Railroad Flat. for the 
special reason that the use of this reservoir was considered of doubtful 
value on account of its cost. One of the reservoirs specially mentioned 
by Mr. Sullivan is the Blue Lakes. This reservoir is, however. of little 
vaine, as the catchment area is only 44 square miles, and therefore but 
little water will flow into it. 

rthermore, investigations by the Geological Survey in the last few 
years have indicated that the reservoir capacity on this watershed out- 
side of the few mentioned is very smali. The reservoirs on the Moke- 
lumne are very inferior to those on the Tuolumne. For instance, with 
a dam somewhat over 300 feet in height, the amount of masonry in the 
dam at Hetch Hetchy is less than 5 cubic yards for each million gallons 
stored, while for the main reservoir on the Mokelumne, on the North 
Fork, it is 23 cubic yards, and that it the Railroad Flat Reservoir but 
little less The capacity of the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir with a 800- 
foot dam is about 120,000.000,000 gallons; that at the North Fork of 
the Mokelumne, about 28.000,000,000° gallons; the Railroad Flat Reser- 
voir, about 21,500,000,000 gallons, It is therefore very evident that the 
relative cost of the reservoirs on the Mokelumne River is much greater 
than at Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

The amount of land that could well be irrigated from the Mokelumne 
and the rights for power and irrigation were obtained by the board 
after such investigation as was possible and are believed to be correct. 
As stated, much of this land is not yet irrigated, but the tendency in 
that pgs of California is toward irrigation, and it is believed that in 
time it wll be desired to irrigate much more land than at present. The 
amount assumed for irrigation is 200,000 acres, less than half of what 
is allowed for irrigation in the discussion of the supply from the 
Tuolumne River. 

INADEQUATE SUPPLY OF WATER, 

The board therefore believes that the estimate of 128,000,000 gallons 
daily is about all that could be counted on from the Mokelumne River 
unless the existing water eae be purchased at great expense and 
unless the land tributary to this river be perpetually deprived of water 
from this source for irrigation. Even if all the water from the 
Mokelumne could be used for San Francisco, it would not be sufficient 
on account of the relatively small reservoir capacity in this watershed 
and the La Sere ghd of using reservoirs in other watersheds on account 
of the prohibited expense. In California the floods last but a shert 
time; dry years occur along with the wet ones and large storage 
possibilities are imperative. 

It does not appear from the testimony of Mr. Sullivan just where 
the large supply he estimates, 350,000,000 to 500,000,000 gallons daily, 
is to be obtained. is thought possible that he may make use of some 
of the water falling on the foothills and lower. his, however, has 
not been considered allowable in making estimates on any of the supply 
from the Sierras, for the reason that these foothills are fast becoming 
more and more thickly inhabited and it was desired to obtain water 
from a source which lies above ordinary habitation. 

ARMY BOARD GOT ITS OWN DATA. 

To sum up, there is nothing in the testimony of Mr. Sullivan, and 
it is belleved that there can nothing in the report of Mr. Bartell, 
which would affect the conclusions of the board, for the reason, as stated 
abo that the board obtained, as far as was considered desirable, its 
ata, excepting that which was of a publie nature and therefore 
available to the board. As to the relative cost of the projects, the 
report indicates that the Tuolumne supply is much the more economical. 
The distance over which Mokelumne River water would have to be 
transported is about the same as for the Tuolumne, and difficulties in 
construction of 3 are about the same, while the cost of the 
reservoirs is relatively very much greater. For the amount of water 
that is needed by the bay communities there can be no question but that 
the Tuolumne supply is more economical than any other and that the 
Mokelumne can only in connection with supplies from otber 
sources, as it is not In itself sufficient. 

FULL HEARING GIVEN COMPANY. 

It might be added that the board pn to the Sierra Blue Lakes 
Water & Power Co, on July 5, 1911, a hearing, which was stenographi- 
cally 3 a At this hearing were present Messrs. E. J. Sullivan, 

resident; C. M. Burleson, chief engineer; James N. Gillett and W. H. H. 
art, attorneys for the company. Every opportunity was given them 
to thoroughly present the project, and in addition, a rt on this 
source of supply prenan y the chief engineer, Mr. C. M. Burleson, 
was submitted to the board. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN BIDDLE, 


Colonel, General Staff, Chairman Board of 1 of 
‘ Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 
Hon. WILLIAM KENT, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. MANN. But the gentleman understands that this state- 
ment is made by Robert Underwood Johnson, a gentleman of 
the highest character, a man whom no one would ever accuse 
of having a personal interest, and also by some other gentlemen, 
and I think it is due the committee that there be an under- 
standing or explanation if such a report was not presented, 
and if so, why; and if it was presented, to have the erroneous 
impression corrected. 

Mr. FERRIS. ‘The gentleman is right; Robert Underwood 
Johnson, in my judgment, is a patriotic and good man. There 
are three or four rival companies in San Irancisco—real 
estate concerns—trying to sell San Francisco a water supply 
which San Francisoc does not want. There are various ramifi- 
cations, and they have through their engineers, who are on a 
eontingent fee in event of sale, stirred up interest among patri- 
otic men who really know nothing of the true conditions. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand it, if this proposed improye- 
ment is completed it will not in anywise affect the appearance 
of the world-famous Yosemite Valley as commonly understood 
by that name? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is, in my judgment, fully true. The 
Heteh Hetchy Valley is 20 miles away from the Yosemite 
Valley. There are 719,000 acres in the Yosemite National Park, 
and this only floods about 8,000 acres. It really beautifies and 
improves the park. It does not mar it in the least. 

Mr. COOPER. I asked the question of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma because of what has been said and written to me 
at different times. The correspondents evidently think that 
this would in some way seriously injure the beauties of the 
Yosemite Valley. 

Mr. FERRIS. The question is an important one, and a good 
many good men have been misled about it. They have an idea 
that a section of the park is going to be destroyed because San 
Francisco wants to erect a dam 300 feet high in this ragged, 
jagged, rough place and create a storage dam that only floods 
about one two-hundredths part of the park. It is all a frenzy 
and a mistake. This is created sentiment amongst people who 
do not have time to ascertain the facts. 

Mr. COOPER. How far from the Yosemite proper would 
this proposed lake be? 

Mr. FERRIS. Twenty miles away. 

Mr. HAYES. Thirty miles. 

Mr. FERRIS. Thirty miles, one of the California Members 
says. I think it is 20 by the map and according to the hear- 
ings before the committee. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. How long will it take to get 
the water to San Francisco if this bill is passed? 

Mr. FERRIS. The engineers estimate four or five years, 
some longer; and I am glad the gentleman asked that question, 
because that is important. Some one may say if San Fran- 
cisco is really in the throes of a water famine, as I have stated 
and the report states and as Secretary Lane states and the 
newspapers state, what good will it do to pass this bill. There 
is an answer, and I think the committee is entitled to it. 

In 1910 they voted $45,000,000 in bonds under a permit they 
had from the Interior Department to go ahead and construct 
a dam here and use this water. They can not use that 
$45,000,000 of bonds they yoted unless it be in laying mains 
and starting in on the Hetch Hetchy project, so that a part 
of that money will be used in laying additional mains, will be 
used in starting in to develop water they can get for tempo- 
rary use, and in that way it will relieve them from a tempo- 
rary water famine. I call attention to it, and I do it with no 
little feeling in my heart about it, to this disaster that San 
Francisco went through. We all know that they bravely, 
courageously, and heroically built that city up almost in a 
day and a night, and now they have voted bonds and are will- 
ing to go out with courage in their hearts, with a true con- 
ception of patriotism and statesmanship, to spend $77,000,000, 
which will be the final sum spent, to develop a waterworks 
system that will be the glory of the whole Pacific coast, And 
I want to call attention to the fact that a beautiful, growing, 
and thriving city like San Francisco ought not to be hampered 
by an insufficient water supply. They ought not to be crowded 
and cramped and their progress impeded by an inadequate 
supply of water. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Is it the gentleman’s understanding that it is 
the expectation to get this water for the coming exposition, 
or for one 100 years from now, out of this system? 

Mr. FERRIS. I take it for granted the gentleman is indulg- 
ing in a little sarcasm 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says this bill ought to pass to 
furnish a water supply for the exposition. Does the gentle- 
man mean the water from the Hetch Hetchy Valley? 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not quite state it that way and I think 
I can answer the gentleman so as to satisfy him. I do not think 
he heard my statement fully. My statement was this, that 
the engineers say it will take four, probably seven years, to 
complete this. That, of course, will carry it beyond the expo- 
sition period. I said that in 1910 they voted $45,000,000 for 
that purpose and unless Congress passes this act so they can 
begin the perfection of that system, so a part of the improye- 
ments can be laid to be attached to a temporary source, they 
can not spend any of the money they voted to relieve them- 
selves as they otherwise could. 

Mr, KENT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that there 
comes another emergency question in regard to this San Fran- 


cisco water supply which the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands did not mention. That is this: A large proportion 
of the water that San Francisco uses is pumped from Alameda 
County across the bay. That has lowered the water table some 
80 feet, which constitutes a great damage to agricultural inter- 
ests over there, and the people of San Francisco believe, and 
have reason to believe, that unless they have some means in 
sight for getting another supply sufficient to restore that water 
table that they will be enjoined and litigated against, which 
would cut off a large part of their present supply. That is an- 
other emergency matter which has been overlooked. 

Mr. FERRIS. I thank my colleague on the committee very 
much, He knows much more about the whole matter and will 
explain it to-you later. I want to add one or two things, which 
I said a while ago and which I repeat, and that is that every 
Member of the 11 Members of the California delegation have 
come before us in a patriotic, painstaking, careful way, and 
have helped us perfect the bill and protect the rights of the 
irrigationists and protect the rights of San Francisco and to 
protect the Federal Government. Some one may perhaps sa 
that San Francisco would not protect the Federal Governmen 
I want to say they have been patriotic, generous, square, and 
very fair in helping to protect the Government and to protect 
everybody from any possible wrongdoing in this thing. Cali- 
fornia may well be proud of their delegation. I am proud of the 
three members of the committee from that State. They have 
been fair, square, and generous in their endeavors to arrive at 
a just solution during all our work on this bill. 

But to be doubly safe we brought the highest conservation 
authority in the United States, Mr. Pinchot; we brought all the 
departmental officers before us, and they all put their O. K. on 
this waterworks system for San Francisco. 

Now, I want to mention a fact that is a little personal to 
myself. I was a member of the Committee on the Public Lands 
five years ago when this bill was considered by the committee. 
I opposed it then and signed an adverse report, with my good 
friend from Wyoming [Mr. Monperi] and others. The gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Moxp rr] wrote a very strong report. 
If the conditions were the same now as then I would oppose it 
again. These were the conditions then: They had a local water 
company with whom they were in iitigation, and they could not 
come to terms as to taking over the local supply. That was the 
principal reason for my position then. Another reason, they 
were not putting enough in the bill to protect the irrigation 
people below the dam. However, both of those objections are 
now overcome. As to the irrigation proposition and as to the 
local water-company proposition, if the conditions were the same 
to-day as they were then, I would not support this bill now. 
However, it is all changed. They have settled with the irriga- 
tionists and they are satisfied. I have resolutions here from the 
chambers of commerce of the San Joaquin Valley, where the irri- 
gation people live. This is a great fertile valley below this dam, 
and they are pleased with the proposition. They say that they 
are getting all that they are entitled to under the law. There 
are extracts in the hearings from the local water-supply com- 
pany, which say that the San Francisco earthquake itself never 
did as much damage to San Francisco as this drought and 
scarcity of water. So if the 11 Members of the California dele- 
gation, the board of Army engineers, all the Secretaries and de- 
partments that have anything to do with it, the local water- 
company people and the irrigation people will be satisfied with 
this bill, I call your attention to the unanimous report of the 
Public Lands Committee. I call your attention to some of the 
people who indorse this bill. I here present them: 


The use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley in the Yosemite National 
Park as a reservoir for storing water for the city of San Francisco 
and other cities and for irrigation purposes is urged by the following: 

Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 

Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dr. George Otis Smith, Director United States Geological Survey. 

Hon. F. II. Newell, chairman United States Reclamation Commission, 

Hon. Henry 8. Graves, Chief Forester, United States Forest Service. 

The Board of Army Engineers: Col. John Biddle, Lieut. Col. Harry 
Taylor, and Col. Spencer Cosby. 

on, Gifford Pinchot, former Chief Forester. 

Two Senators and 11 Representatives from the State of California, 

The people of Oakland. 

The people of Berkeley. 

The people of Alameda, 

The people of Palo Alto. 

The people of San Jose. 

The people of Menlo Park. 

The pie of Richmond, 

The fee slature of the State of California. 

The governor of the State of California. 

The engineer of the State of California. 

The conservation commission of the State of California. 

The ple of San Francisco. 

The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. 

The labor unions of San Francisco. 
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The improvement clubs of San Francisco. 

The newspapers of San Francisco and cities about San Francisco Bay. 

The landowners of the Turlock irrigation district. 

The laudewners of the Modesto irrigation district. 

The Commonwealth Club of California. 

Many members of the Sierra Club of California, 

The Native Sons and Daughters of California. 

The Public Lands Committee of the House of Representatives. 

I am willing to pin my faith to this bill. I hope and firmly 
believe that the House will grant to San Francisco the right to 
expend her own money in securing a water supply that is 
needed more than poor words can well depict. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Brown] is going away at 5 
o'clock. I want to yield him 10 minutes from my time, or so 
much thereof as he may consume, in which to conclude his 
remarks, so that he can get away. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROWN of New York. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in 
favor of this bill. At this time I wish to discuss only one 
feature of it—that provision which grants to San Francisco 
some acres of land now included in the Yosemite National Park. 
The fact that San Francisco deeds to the United States an 
equivalent in acreage does not materially affect the main propo- 
sition; that part of a park which belongs to all the people of 
the United States is given to the use of some of the people of 
the United States. 

Those who are familiar with conditions in our crowded eastern 
cities are of the opinion, and I heartily agree with them, that 
no encroachments more solid than an open band stand shall be 
permitted in their municipal parks; and the reason is that con- 
seryation of human life requires reservoirs whence fresh air, 
sun purified, may bring oxygen to those who live in dark rooms 
on narrow courtyards. ` 8 

The word “ park” is used equally to describe the paved trian- 
gles surrounded by high tenements and the 1,100 and more square 
miles in the Yosemite National Park; so the natural tendency 
of people and newspapers is to judge all parks by those with 
which they are familiar. They forget that the highest beneficial 
use to which our parks can be put is often different in one case 
from that of another, 

Now, as regards the Yosemite Park, I think it is generally 
conceded that there is no lack of fresh air in the mountains 
and on the plains that bound it. But the crying need of the 
semiarid country around the Yosemite National Park, where the 
sun shines unclouded for 8 months out of the 12, is for water. 
Without water on the fields there are no crops; without abun- 
dance of water for domestic use there is sickness and desola- 
tion. If the State of California had sufficient water for its 
future development, I should have nothing to say, but the testi- 
mony of the record shows that it has not. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I maintain that the highest conservation requires that 
the waste waters from the melting snows which each spring 
rush unrestrained into the sea be impounded at the only avail- 
able economical place in this whole great catchment area, and 
be then put to their most beneficial use. I maintain that the 
few acres needed for this purpose within the park can be made 
to serve no higher purpose. 

Let us see how this grant will affect the people of the United 
States who now own the Hetch Hetchy Valley. The turning of 
part of the valley into a lake may make or mar its beauty—that 
is a question of individual taste—but it is significant to note 
how few people have ever seen the valley as it is to-day. The 
reason is simple: In the winter it is too cold, in the spring it Is 
flooded, in the early summer the mosquitoes are a fearsome pest, 
and on account of no transportation facilities it requires of most 
people on foot or horseback more time than they can afford to 
go in and out during the brief season while the going is good. 

For their deprivation of the use of these few acres of the 
valley floor the people of the United States receive great bene- 
fits. The grantee builds and maintains a half a million dollars’ 
worth of roads and trails, and contributes annually after a few 
years toward the maintenance of the national park such amounts 
as Congress shall determine. Upon the passage of this bill 
upward of 400,000,000 gallons daily of flood water will be 
conserved to the people of the State of California, and the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley will be made accessible as a recreation 
ground to thousands to whom it is now only a name. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I can not quite agree with the 
last speaker [Mr. Brown of New York], who really made a de- 
lightful speech to the House, that because the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley or any other part of the parks of the United States may 
not at present be very accessible that that is any reason at all for 
destroying them. But that might be a very good reason for 
providing accessibility to them. 


Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite safe to say that Congress, 
approaching a proposition involving the destruction of one of 
the greatest pieces of natural scenery in the United States, 
would approach the solution of the problem with a very strong 
bias in opposition if it were not that there was involved on the 
other side of this particular question the furnishing of a 
proper and sufficient water supply to one of the large cities 
and populated areas of the United States. In my judgment, it 
will not be many years until the question of the water supply 
becomes of pressing importance in all parts of the United States. 
Recently we provided by law that the Public Health Service 
should have added to its other functions that one of investi- 
gating and reporting upon the water supply, the purity, and so 
forth, of water in navigable streams. 

Now, San Francisco is confronted with a situation where some 
gentlemen claim that the passage of this bill is necessary, whereas 
some who are opposed to it claim that it is not necessary. I 
say this in passing, that I fear San Francisco is taking a load 
upon itself which in the end will bear down very heavily upon 
its people. With the World's Fair to be financed largely by 
San Francisco publicly, and more privately; with the issuance 
of bonds for the production of the great sums of money involved 
in this bill, stated by the chairman to be $77,000,000, which 
can probably be multiplied by two; with the recent yote of the 
people of that city to build competing and parallel street car 
lines, and with many other things which they are undertaking, 
in my judgment they will find that they have bitten off, to use 
a very homely phrase, more than they can comfortably chew. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it is proper to present to the House, 
in a way at least, the other side of the question, and I shall 
therefore ask to have read in my time a public letter, sent out 
generally throughout the country, by Robert Underwood John- 
son, one of the men in the country who are wholly disinter- 
ested, of the highest standing, holding a commanding position 
among those who are in favor of preserving nature’s beauties. 

The CHAIRMAN. Withont objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 

My DEAR Mr. MANN: Here is a challenge as to facts from a reputable 
source. I have seen a photo taph of the ol 4 dol rag report. Either 
these charges are untrue, in which case they should be refuted, or they 
are true, in which case the legislation should be delayed for further 
investigation as to the other sources available. In this unequal fight I 
hope you will stand for the whole pcople. 

Sincerely, yours, R. U. Jonxsox. 


[For publication and comment in the press.] 


THE METCH HETCHY SCHEME—WHY ir SHOULD NOT BE RUSHED THROUGIL 
THE EXTRA SESSION—AN OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Fellow owners of the Yosemite National Park: 


For 12 years the city of San Francisco has been trying to obtain from 
the Government the gift of the wonderful Hetch Hetchy Valley, 18 
miles from the Yosemite Valley and one of the chief attractions of the 
greatest of your national parks. The plea has been that the Hetch 
Hetchy is the only available source of water kuppi for the city, this 
being the only plausible reason for the scheme, which involves the de- 
struction of the valley by flooding it as a reservoir and the exclusion 
of the public from two of the three chief W 1 places amid this 
phenomenally beautiful scenery and from access to 20 miles of the most 
remarkable cascades in the world, The language of hyperbole is the 
only ag Ae riate medium to describe the features of your Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. Better that there had never been a Niagara than that 
the northern half of the park should thus be diverted from the use of 
the public. The Hetch Hetchy is a veritable temple of the living God, 
and again the money changers are in the temple! 

For these 12 years a few public-spirited men in California and else- 
where, led by John Muir, “ California’s grand old man,” and supported 
by 8 or 10 national organizations, have succeeded in thwarting this 
project. Their attitude is not quixotic. They say: “If San Francisco 
could nowhere else obtain an abundant supply of good water, supreme 
necessity would require that the valley should be placed at its disposal.” 
But they claim that not until the city has demonstrated that the supply 
can not be obtained from ney other source should any concession be 
made to its demands. And they further claim that the city is under 
obligations to prove this negative; that the Hetch Hetchy is not merely 
desirable, but that it is absolutely necessary. The importance of the 
reasons for dismembering your park must be equal to the importance of 
the reasons for its creation. And the reasons for dismembering it must 
not be accepted as final when they come from the party in interest. 
Otherwise we shall pay too high a price for San Francisco's water. 

I wish to call your attention to some aspects of this project that 
amount to a scandal, Its proponents have been defeated four times— 
once before Secretary Hitchcock of the Interior Department, again 
before the Senate Committee on Public Lands in 1909-10, again before 
Secretary Ballinger, and again before Secretary Fisher. Secretary Lane 
has refused to take the responsibility of applying first to the Hetch 
Hetchy the revocable grant given by Secretary Garfield, and even Mr. 
Garfield thought that by compelling the city first to take the Lake 
Eleanor watershed (which it could have without opposition) the Hetch 
Hetchy would never be in danger. The city, by which is meant its 
eupervisors, taking advantage of the announcement that no general leg- 
islation would be considered at the extra session, and the fact that the 
opponents were therefore off their guard—many being absent or ill— 
have invented an “ emergency” and with the aid of salaricd officiais 
who have been at Washington for several months, and, with a fund of 
$45,000,000 (water-supply bond issue of 1910) to draw upon for ex- 
penses, are endeavoring to rush through a drastic measure that would 
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500 square miles—half your national park. The 

She op (1) That the appeal is made on ex parte 
ished by the city and not fully verified by the eink 
board of Army engineers ap etary Fisher, and (2) tha 
in presenting data to this ty actually withheld a report 
showing that the Mokelumne River region wiil afford abundant resources 
at a smaller Sepa. 

Before considering this other source of 


evidence furn 


9 advocate of the scheme, substantially this: 
“You know, Mr. Phelan, that you could go out overnight anywhere 
the Sierra and get an abundant supply of pure water for the city. 
“ Yes,” said Mr. Phelan, “by paying for it.” a 

And Mr. Manson (another advocate) echoed, “ Yes, by paying for it. 

This is matter of record and has never been disputed. It shows that 
the object of the scheme is to get something for nothing—the simplest 
sort of a commercial “ grab.” The Nation is called upon to make sacri- 
fice of its noblest pleasure ground, not to save the lives or the health of 
San . dollars; and, moreover, to supply water not 
merely for drinking but for power. 

9 — the 8 of the Army board states the belief of its members 
that the city’s E on other sources besides the Sacramento and the 
Tuolumne Viet y Hetchy) are not thorough and complete, “ due 
largely, it is thought, to the lack of importance and 5 
from the point of view of the city authorities, of any source of supply 
other than the upper Tuolumne.” This ae bed was made on the o 
of the Interior Department that the city should Investigate and report 
on all possible available sources, It has not done so in good faith. 
This report of the Army board, it is understood, was drawn up by 
H. Wadsworth, assistant engineer and secretary of the who on 

1, 1913, said he had not seen the elaborate report favorab 
Mokelumne River on, known as the Bartell re and added: “I 
am very confident that no such report was submi to the board.” 
This is confirmed by Col. Biddle, chairman of the board, in a telegram 
to me. 

The plain fact is that the Bartell report to the city of April, 191 
though Ut was made for the city, proved an obstacle to the theories aud 
rposes of the supervisors, and 
the Army board, substitution bein 

tion by Enginee 


H. 
Jul 


v 


citizen. 

If the legislation is not railroaded through Co 
report of the Mokelumne resources than that of the Engineer Bartell 
wil be presented, along with an offer of rights and sites by the Sierra 
Blue Lakes & Water Power Co. 

The advantages claimed for this source over that of Hétch Hetchy 


B It would obviate the invasion of your national park. 
ro 


ess, an even fuller 


It would save 70 miles of tunneling, much of its through solid 


3) It would be a shorter route by 65 miles. 
4) It could be completed Im 4 years, as against the 10 needed to 
e Hetch Hetchy available. 

{8} Its owners will offer it to the city at a price to be arbitrated. 

6) Its watershed is virtually in a forest reserve, not a national 
res and thus is more fully protected than a seenie resort like Hetch 
etchy. 

The fact is that with the $45,000,000 at thelr command the city 
made a most elaborate investigation of the source desired and very in- 
adequate investigation of all but one of the others. A congressional 
investigation may be necessary to reveal whether there was any sinister 
reason for this attitude. 

The country ought to know that the 8 5 to the city would do an 

easurable wrong to the residents of California’s greatest valley, 
the San Joaquin. ithout water this valley is almost a desert; with 
water it is a para his central valley of California should have 
prior claim on the water. I well know the purposes of Congress in cre- 
ating the Yosemite National Park, for I was the only person who advo- 
cated it before the Public Lands Committee of the House in 1890. 
These were primarily to preserve the great scenery for the use and 
recreation of the whole Nation, to defend the forests against destruc- 
tion by herds of sheep—*“ hoofed locusts,” as Mr. Muir called them 
and to conserve the waters of the region for purposes of irrigation in 
the San Joaquin SORR The residents in that valley are overwhelm- 
ingly against this legislation, and although the city seems to have 
phd, aa with the Turlock and Modesto 5 representatives the 

le are not satisfied. This is particularly true of the Waterford 
region and other large regions dependent for prosperity on the Yosemite 
Park sources. In order to silence the opposition of the irrigation 
interests the city’s agents have agreed to divide with them the waters 
of the coveted valley. The Oe) ac pi of thus parceling out the resources 
of one of God's most beautiful creations has had no counterpart since 
the casting of lots for the raiment of Jesus. 


n the face of these facts, where is the “emergency” requiring the 
ponar of this piece of inexcusable folly? There an emergency, but 
lies in the other direction; the emergency is that unless as American 


ur representatives in both Houses of Con; 

your great national park is likely to be lost to you and your descendants 
oreyer. Yosemite Valley will become “the back door of San Fran- 
cisco,” and a precedent will be established under which all your other 
national parks will become the loot of corporations, private or munie- 
ipal. pretense of the supervisors is that there is a shortage of 
water—this in the face of a reserve of 100,000,000 gallons per day of 
the local water 8 to which Lobos Creek and the wells of the 
city can add 8,510, gallons, while the water in driven wells is said 
to be inexhaustible. But even if there were a „ the 
Hetch Hetchy 10 years from now would not meet the 


citizens you protest to 


resources of 

nr have eat. nothing b f the offer of the local pany, the 
ve sa g here o e offer o e local com 

1 Valley, to sell to the city all its vested interests an options, 

wW. undred years, nor of the 


These are pertinent considerations, and are new to the present 
Congress, and time should be given to them.” This plece of vandalism, 


so * to the enlightened opinion of the country, can only be 
rus by the deference of the judgment of Congress to the 
statements of interested rties. A complete investigation of other 
sources—which the Army rd states that it has bad neither time nor 
facilities to make—should be undertaken by an im commission. 
Col. Heuer, United States Engineer, said in 1898: 
Engineers who made surveys of Lake Eleanor and Hetch Het 
inform me that there are other Sierra supplies which can be brough 
here at much less cost than the Hetch Hetchy. The latter by persistent 
advocates has been preached, almost forced, into acceptance by the 
le of San Francisco.” 


he simple issue is not “Shall San Francisco have a satisfacto: 
water su 2” but “ Shall the national park be embered and He 
Hetch The report of the Army board is 


uo 
not 
oe 


in antity and is, or can be made, suitable in quality. 
Aa Soaig difficulties are not insurmountable, the determin- 
ing factor is one. 9 i 

n other words, merican ple are asked to subsidize the city’s 
water supply to the extent of A ses money value of Heteh Hetchy and 
of 500 square miles of phenomenal scenery. Put up at auction what 
would wonderland bring? What am I bid,” the auctioneer 
might say, “for one superb valley, 20 miles of unique cascades, half 
a dozen snow peaks, beautiful upland meadows, noble forests, ete., 
now owned by a gentleman named Uncle Sam, su: ed of not bein; 
able to administer his own 7 Do I hear 820,000,000 to sta 
the bidding? Remember that these natural features are priceless.” 

Will the reader of these lines also remember that fact? 

Citizens, will you not help prevent this outrage writing in protest, 
however briefly, to your ators and Representative and to Hon. 
— . —- 1 = te peri F. ore a 

0 on, D. C., and to the press, asking others 
to do the same? “They have rights who dare maintain Them.” . 


Respectfully, yours, 
ROBERT UNDERWOOD Jonsson. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, in order that Congress 
might be informed of the opinions of those that are opposed to 
this bill I have had this letter read. This matter has been 
pending in Congress for a number of years. Committees in 
some cases, I believe, have failed or refused to report the bill. 
At one time the bill was reported adversely from the Committee 
on Public Lands. It now comes before the House with a unani- 
mous report from the Committee on Public Lands and with the 
unanimous indersement of the Members in the House represent- 
ing the State of California. It is possible that I have been led 
astray by the personal opinions of the gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia—Mr. Kaun and Mr. J. R. KNOWLANÐ and Mr. Kent—with 
whom I have frequently consulted in regard to this bill. I am 
not disposed to present any captious opposition to it. I may 
offer some amendments to it. Since the Committee on Public 
Lands is a very fair committee and stands very high in the 
House, and since they have reported that in their opinion this is 
the best solution of the problem eonfronting the city of San 
Francisco and the surrounding territory—a problem that must 
be met in some way and solved by some method; the problem of 
furnishing water to San Francisco—I am disposed to accept the 
judgment of the distinguished chairman and the members of the 
Committee on Public Lands and favor in general the bill that 
is presented. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 40 minutes remaining, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on the Public Lands I was disposed, when this mat- 
ter came before the committee, to look upon it with little favor; 
but as the evidence was produced before the committee, and as 
we all had an opportunity to see it from every side, to see the 
necessities of the great and growing city of San Francisco, and 
to see how fairly and in what a splendid spirit the people of 
San Francisco were meeting the needs of the various irriga- 
tion projects Involved. I think I can truthfully say that all op- 
position in the committee was overcome and pushed aside. 

San Francisco is in great need of a better water supply. This 
is the only practicable means it has for getting it. It is true 
there are other places in the mountains where water could be 
had, but at a prohibitive cost. 

The valleys where the irrigation projects are located were 
well represented before the committee, both by persons inter- 
ested in them and by their Representatives in this House, and 
they were satisfied with the arrangements provided in this bill. 
Every interest was properly cared for, and I think it is the 
simple truth that now the only opposition remaining is the oppo- 
sition of those who have an exceedingly fine artistic taste or 
temperament, who think that the floor of the valley ought not 
to be covered with water even for so high and so necessary a 
purpose as this. 

I need hardly say that conservation and what it stands for 
appeal to me very strongly, and my sympathies would be in that 
direction; but I can not overlook the fact that the highest form 
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of conservation is the kind which conserves for human necessi- 
ties and human rights. Good, pure, clear water could not be 
put to any higher use than domestic use, and the most earnest 
advocates of the highest conservation admit that to be true. 

Mr. Underwood Johnson attacks the bill for artistic reasons. 
But even from the purely artistic point of view I deny that this 
bill would have the effect which Mr. Johnson's circular claims it 
would have. In passing, let me say that I have information, 
which I believe to be accurate, that Mr. Underwood Johnson 
never saw the Hetch Hetchy himself; that he is writing only on 
information which he has received from others. 

Will flcoding the floor of the valley decrease the artistic 
beauty of the locality? I asked a number of persons who gave 
information to the committee on that point, and they one and 
nll agreed that it would not. For my own part, while my artis- 
tic sense is net very highly developed, I have never in my life 
seen a piece of natural scenery that I thought complete if there 
were not water mingled with it as a part of it. Flooding the 
floor of this valley to a depth of 100 or more feet will still leave 
the great precipitous sides, and will add to the interest by the 
reflected beauty in the water which will be held there by this 
dam. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there is not a single industrial interest in- 
volved here that has not been cared for, and in addition the 
natural beauty will be enhanced rather than diminished, and 
San Francisco will have her much-needed water supply, although 
at a tremendous cost. But the people of that city are willing 
to pay the bill, the people of the valley below are willing, and 
therefore I say that the objections or scruples which I had in 
the beginning have been entirely overcome, and I am now 
heartily for this bill and I belieye it ought to pass. [Applause.] 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. Brirren was given leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I trust the com- 
mitee will be patient with me in my effort to present this mat- 
ter in as short and concrete a form as I am capable of present- 
ing it, as well as to present the natural conditions of the Hetch 

. Hetchy Valley and the general surroundings. 3 

The theory on which this bill is drawn is that the United 
States, having sole jurisdiction over the national park, has the 
right to refuse the grant and also has the right in making the 
grant to impose certain conditions upon the grantee. 

The bill is not drafted nor designed nor intended to usurp 
the powers of the State of California in the matter of control 
of the distribution of water. The conditions imposed—which 
are acquiesced in by the grantee—relate only to the protection 
of certain rights of the Turlock-Modesto irrigation district by 
recognizing, without affecting one way or the other prior rights 
of the said districts to certain waters in the Tuolumne River, 
the source of this river being the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

That is a general statement of the theory of the bill and of 
the conditions between the irrigationists and the city and 
county of San Francisco. 

In passing I call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that this bill (H. R. 7207) has been reported by the committee 
without amendment. I think it is due to the committee that I 
should explain this, so that we may thoroughly understand it. 

Mr. Chairman, originally H, R 112 was introduced this Con- 
gress, and also IL R. 4819. Another bill, H. R. 6281, was intro- 
duced, and a full hearing had by the committee of the House 
upon that bill. The committee then thoroughly went through 
that bill, suggesting amendments and appointing a subcommittee 
to go into the language, so as to cover every phase. Then a sub- 
sequent bill, H. R. 6914, was introduced and was gone over by 
the committee, and after it had Leen thrashed out in a work of 
six weeks the committee agreed upon amendments to the origi- 
nal bill. So as to avoid confusion in the House, I introduced 
the present bill, H. R. 7207. It is the combined work of this 
committee after full hearings and after six weeks of work. 

In the first place, I want to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that the city and county of San Francisco owns under 
the laws of the State of California a water right. She has 
taken all necessary acts to acquire it, appropriate it, and use 
the water of the Tuolumne River, which has been done in strict 
compliance with the laws regulating the appropriation and use 
of waters in the State of California, and now has and holds a 
valid water right by virtue of its acts performed under the laws 
of said State. 

The committee heard all the parties who desired to be heard 
on the bill, and granted full and free opportunity for such hear- 
ing, and after hearing all parties the committee were of the 
unanimous opinion that the legislation provided for in H. R. 
7207 is of an urgent character and -nould be acted upon at this 
session of Congress, and by the unanimous consent of said com- 
mittee said bill is approved, and Congress is asked to pass it. 
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Now, in addition to the statement made by the chairman of 
the committee that the Secretary of the Interior was heard 
before the committee, as well as writing in favor of the bill, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was present, as well as writing 
a savor of the bill, and the committee’s report is in favor of 
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In addition to that, Dr. Smith, the Director of the Geological 
Survey, was before the committee and approved of the bill. 
F. H. Newell, the Director of the Reclamation Service, was 
before the committee, and in a full statement by him is in 
favor of the bill. 

As stated by the chairman, Mr. Graves, Chief Forester, was 
before the committee, as well as all members of the Board 
of Engineers who were sent to California to make a special 
investigation in relation to this project and report to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief forester at one time, now head 
of the National Conservation Association, appeared before the 
committee favoring the bill, and stated that upon the inves- 
tigation and reports of the various engineers and officers upon 
this point, the general principle of conseryation, no bill had 
been presented in Congress which carried out in detail better 
the question of actual conservation than does this bill. The 
entire population surrounding San Francisco, the large cities 
of Berkley, Oakland, and Alameda, and others, have favored 
this bill and request that it be passed. The State of California 
by its legislature has recommended and unanimously passed 
a resolution urging this legislation. The governor of the State 
of California, the conservation commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and, in fact, it is practically the unanimous sentiment 
of the State of California that this bill ought to be passed; 
that it is good legislation; that it is a question of conserva- 
tion in addition to permitting the utilization of the waters of 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley. San Francisco urgently needs an 
additional supply of water. The city is confronted by an 
emergency, Practically one-third of the municipality is with- 
out an adequate water supply. The condition is so grave that 
the water company now supplying the city has advertised in 
all the papers warning the people not to wash down their steps, 
sprinkle their lawns, or otherwise waste water. 

The reason for this is that there have been two years of 
light rainfall and the storage reservoirs have not been refilled. 
San Francisco is situated on a narrow, arid peninsula, where 
there are no summer rains, and it is necessary to store a water 
supply during the rainy seasons. On its eastern side it has 
a coast range of mountains, California running north and 
south, and along on the western slope is what is called the 
coast range—— 

Mr. BALTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. BALTZ. Under whose supervision will these improve- 
ments be made? 

Mr. RAKER. Why, they will be made under the supervision 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BALTZ. As I understand it the United States Govern- 
ment will have no expense whatever in connection with these 
improvements? 

Mr. RAKBR. Absolutely none. 

Mr. COOPER. What revenue will the United States Goy- 
ernment get out of this? 

Mr. RAKER. The revenue the United States Government 
will get out is, as stated by the gentleman from Oklahoma, first, 
after 5 years, will be $15,000 for 10 years—— 

Mr. COOPER. A year? 

Mr. RAKER. A year. The next 10 years $20,000 a year, 
and from that on indefinitely $30,000 a year. In addition to 
that the city and county of San Francisco maintains at its 
own expense the question of sanitation. In addition to that 
the city und county of San Francisco pays and maintains for 
all of the roads that are to be built in and about this park, and 
I will come to those features a little later. In addition to that 
it means a large increase of revenue to the Government by 
virtue of the roads that will be opened, so that people will be 
able to go into the Yosemite National Park, thereby paying each 
year an .additional amount for concessions that to-day are 
absolutely nil. 

Mr. ELDER. Is there any danger that San Francisco will 
come back at some time in the future and ask for an appropria- 
tion from the Government, as they did on a celebrated occasion 
in relation to an exposition? 

Mr. RAKER. No; for many reasons. 

Mr. ELDER. Well, I would like to hear them. 

Mr. RAKER. The question is, they are getting this right, 
practically a purchase, upon conditions provided for by this 
bill—not to be fixed by any Cabinet officer or executive officer, 
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but fixed in this bill by the Congress itself —so there is every 
reason, it seems to me, why the city and county of San Francisco 
can not come back, because this grant, when made, compels the 
city and county of San Francisco to file with the Secretary of 
the Interior its regular acceptance of this grant, and therefore 
it is bound on that account just the same as any other grant by 
the Government—— 

Mr. KAHN. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from California to the fact that Congress, under this bill, still 
retains complete control of the fixing of charges for the privi- 
leges granted. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Under the terms of this bill Congress does not 
relinquish its right to fix the charges that will be paid by the 
city. It is not left to any executive officer, but it js always in 
the hands of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. RAKER. In the first place, it is fixed definitely by this 
bill. Some think that it might be worth more in the future, 
and to avoid any possibility an amendment was put in the bill 
that Congress in the future, if it desired, might raise or lower 
this annual rent to be paid, so that San Francisco would be 
compelled to pay it to the Government. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit a few questions 
for information? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. How many acres of the public domain will be 
taken under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. RAKER. If my friend will just let me precede that with 
a little formal matter, I will then come to it, and I would be 
delighted then to yield to anyone who desires to ask questions 
on that subject, but now I desire to take it up in consecutive 


order. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I desire to ask the gentleman 
one question in connection with the reply of his colleague from 
California, 

Mr. RAKER. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I understood the gentleman 
from California to say that Congress did not relinquish its 
right to control with respect to electric powers or other matters. 
Is that true or not? 

Mr. RAKER. It is a grant under conditions, and when it 
is accepted by the city and county of San Francisco it becomes 
efféctive for all purposes except that they retain the right to 
control the question of charge per year. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. The reason why I ask is that 
I was under the impression that this bill gave the State of Cali- 
fornia the absolute right to fix charges and control the matter 
with respect to who should have or might have that surplus 
power after the city of San Francisco utilized what they wanted 
to utilize under the terms of the bill. And in the event there 
was not any law in the State of California to fix the rate or 
regulate the matter of rates and say who should have this 
power, then the Congress of the United States could step in and 
exert its control? 

Mr. RAKER. That covers the situation. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. There seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion between the two gentlemen on that point. 

Mr. RAKER. I will get to that feature and explain it as I 
understand it. 

Over the divide on the north is the Sacramento Valley a 
couple of hundred miles long and which has approximately 
8,500,000 acres of arable land. On the south side of the city of 
San Francisco is what is known as the San Joaquin Valley 
haying approximately about 7,500,000 acres of arable land. 
And then on the east are what is known as the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains running practically from the north to the south of 
the State of California. In these Sierra Nevada Mountains is 
where the Hetch Hetchy Valley is located, all in the State of 
California. 

The city has a population of about 500,000 people, and its 
water supply is approximately 40,000,000 gallons per day. 
Half of the present water supply of San Francisco is brought 
from the gravel beds beneath agricultural lands in Alameda 
County. The other half is stored water in peninsular reservoirs. 
Proof of this emergency is given by William Bourn, president 
of the Spring Valley Water Co., who testified under oath before 
the water rates committee of the board of supervisors on May 
19, 1913, 2s follows: 

The situation to-day in this city—there is nothing as deplorable— 
there is nothing in my life that I regret as much as the water situation 
in San Francisco to-day. It is doing this city more harm than the 
earthquake ever did it, 

And, in passing, the Spring Valley Water Co., which made op- 
position always heretofore, both before the Secretury of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, and before Congress, 
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has practically withdrawn its opposition because the matter has 
been adjusted between the Spring Valley Water Co., the company 
now supplying water to San Francisco, and the authorities of 
San Francisco. The matter is now in court and up to the 
judges to determine the value of the Spring Valley Water Co.'s 
property, and after it has been determined the city and the 
county of San Francisco will take it over. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield there, right in con- 
nection with the water supply of the city? 

Mr. RAKER. Let me finish this statement and then I will 
yield on that. Mr. Bourn states: 

The situation to-day in this city—there is nothing as deplorable— 
there is nothing in my life that I et as much as the water situation 
in San Francisco to-day, It is doing this city more harm than the 
earthquake ever did it. 

Now, that is the president of the Spring Valley Water Co., 
that furnishes the water supply for the city and county of San 
Francisco to-day. At that same hearing, referring to the Hetch 
Hetchy project, Mr. Bourn said: 

If I had it in my power to give you Hetch Hetchy to-morrow, I would 
give it to you. If you think the Spring Valley Water Co. is going to 
make any objection to your application to Congress, you are greatly 
mistaken, 

Now I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. WINGO. Is it the contention that San Francisco's only 
available water supply is this Hetch Hetchy Valley project? 

Mr. RAKER. Not the only available water supply, but the 
only reasonable available water supply. 

Mr. WINGO. What other available supplies have they, and 
what would be the estimated cost of those supplies? 

Mr. RAKER. It is in the report. I have it here. There are 
a number of them. 

Mr. KAHN. If my colleague will permit me, I think it is 
resolved to four principal sources that could be utilized, includ- 
ing the Hetch Hetchy. 

Mr. RAKER. That is about the condition. I have it here 
very handy. If the gentleman will let me go and finish this, 
I will get back to that in just a moment. 

For 12 years San Francisco has been endeavoring to procure 
a water supply from the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

The city’s object was opposed until this year by the Spring 
Valley Water Co., the irrigationists of the Turlock-Modesto 
irrigation district, the promoter of several water schemes which 
the city did not want, and by a small group of men who based 
their objections upon the love of nature and opposed the cre- 
ation of a lake where a canyon now exists. All this opposition, 
except that of the nature lovers, is withdrawn. 

The city has arranged for amicable condemnation proceed- 
ings to acquire the property of the Spring Valley Water Co. 
The city will spend from $500,000 to $1,000,000 more than is 
required at this time to increase the storage to guarantee water 
for irrigation. 

The city owns two-thirds of the floor of the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, and also owns a portion of the dam site. 

The city has spent $1,750,000 in the purchase of privately 
owned rights in the Hetch Hetchy Valley and the Yosemite 
Park, and now asks Congress for permission to build a dam 
and for rights of way for conduits, pole lines, and so forth, over 
the public lands. 

In creating this water system, the city agrees to supply water 
at cost to irrigationists, and will also supply electric energy at 
cost to landowners in the Turlock-Modesto district. 

The power potentiality of the stream is estimated at 115,000 
horsepower in its ultimate development. It is proposed to 
develop this energy in 10,000 horsepower units, and use the 
power for public purposes in San Francisco and adjoining cities. 

Now, going back to the fact of the city and county of San 
Francisco owning the Hetch Hetchy Valley, the elevation above 
the level of the sea is 3,500 feet. The maximum height of the 
dam will be 325 feet. The acres in the reservoir to be covered 
when the water is raised to 325 feet will be 1,320 acres, holding 
852,000 acre-feet of water. 

Lake Eleanor, which is right across the divide, and a little 
farther north and east, is 5,000 feet in elevation. A dam 245 
feet high will cover an area of 1,443 acres, or hold 288,000 acre- 
feet of water. 

The Cherry Valley, just north, is of 5,000 feet elevation, and 
with a dam of 150 feet it will cover 960 acres, or hold 56,800 
acre-feet of water. 

The Stanislaus Forest, in which part of this is located—the 
Cherry Creek and part of the ditches—coyers 1,135,500 acres 
of land. The Yosemite National Park covers an area of 1,124 
square miles, or 719,622 acres. 

I want to call the particular attention of the committee to 
this fact, that the city and county of San Francisco own in the 
park 1,960.33 acres of the land that is to be covered by the 
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reser voir. They have a patent to the neighborhood of 780 acres 
in the flower of the Heteh Hetchy Valley. They own land in 
the reserve to the extent of 1,446.13 acres, together making 
8,406.46 acres; and the total area to be covered in the three 
reseryoirs is 3,373 acres—tess than the area of the land that is 
now actually owned by the city and county of San Francisco. 

I want particularly to call the attention of gentlemen to the 
fact that the world-wide famed Yosemite Valley, which is in 
the Yosemite National Park, lies south in the neighborhood of 
20 to 25 miles, on a different divide and in a different water- 
shed from that in which the Hetch Hetchy Valley is located. 
The Merced River heads in the Yosemite Valley, and the 
| Tuolumne River heads in the Hetch Hetchy. There is not an 
attempt, there is not an effort, to in any way interfere with 
‘or to come within less than 20 miles of the Yosemite Valley. 

Take now the Hetch Hetchy, which is owned practically, 
half of it, by the city and county of San Francisco, the other 
half being owned by the Government. The city and county 
of San Francisco, without the consent of the Government to use 
it as a dam, can not use it unless the Government condemns 
the-city’s property, upon which it has expended $1,750,000 in 
various ways; about $700,000 for land alone. The city and 
county can not use this land that they now have for a reservoir 
site unless the Government gives its consent, and there we see 
‘this natural reservoir site unused, with the waters of the 
Tuolumne River, that from the beginning of time have been 
running to waste as flood waters in the Pacific Ocean, causing 
devastation in the spring, flooding part of the San Joaquin 
Valley, around Stockton, up to the steps of the depot, as I 
have seen myself, and from then on to Sacramento, flooded, 
and eyen from there on up to Red Bluff, or Tehama Junction 
in conjunction with the Sacramento River, and now this per- 
mission is asked to build this dam in order that these flood 
waters may be restrained in flood times, and in order that the 
city and county of San Francisco may use the flood water, not 
the natural flow of the stream, because in the bill they concede 
the prior right to the irrigationists below, but for the purpose 
of supplying the natural wants of the city. 

I want, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the committee 
further to this fact that this bill provides for roads to be 
built by the city and county of San Francisco, from the public 
highway into the valley, the Hetch Hetchy Valley. They say 
there is a trail around the Hetch Hetchy Valley. The city and 
county of San Francisco under this grant are to build the road 
up to the dam, around the lake, and from there north to the 
Tioga Road, which is a public road leading across the mountains 
to the State of Nevada. It will also build a trail up to the 
Tiltill Valey, where the city and county of San Francisco now 
own 160 acres of land, an ideal place for hotels and camp sites. 
They will build a road from there through the valley to 
Smiths Peak, and a trail from the main road around the Hetch 
Hetehy on to Lake Eleanor and then to Cherry Creek. The city 
and county of San Francisco will keep up these roads from 
now until the crack of doom. To-day about 25 to 75 people 
per year visit the Hetch Hetchy Valley. You must go in on the 
trail and on burro back to get there. Instead of that, you will 
have one of the scenic roads of the world built to this valley, 
and instead of having barren cliffs on either side you will have 
boulevards around this lake, so that the people may see the 
wonders of the Hetch Hetchy Valley and also the remainder 
of this territory that is in the watershed of this valley. They 
will make it accessible, and make accessible the Tuolumne 
meadows, which are about 40 miles beyond, where there are 
about 1,500 acres which will be accessible to campers. That 
part of the floor of the valley which is now owned by the city 
and county of San Francisco, about 780 acres in extent, could 
now be fenced, and the Government could be prevented from 
using any of that part of the floor of the valley. But instead of 
that, they say they will build roads where people can go and see 
this beautiful lake, as well as the rest of the park. 

They will turn over the 160 acres of land which they now own 
at the Tiltill Valley for camping purposes. They will make 
aecessible Lake Eleanor, which is to-day inaccessible, except 
to a few who go there by trail. They will turn over the Cherry 

| Creek Valley in the same way, all that they do not use for 
| reservoir purposes, and there is a good deal of it. So that in- 
| stead of destroying the scenery and preventing the people going 
‘in there, this valley will be made more beautiful with a road 
i in, through, and about it, with the enmping ground made acces- 
sible and turned over to the use of the public instead of being, 
as now, controlled by a municipal corporation. These who have 
seen lakes in the mountains can not but believe that Lake Hetch 
Hetchy will be more beautiful than anything there to-day. Lake 
Louise, in Canada, which is but a pond of water with a snow- 
capped mountain in front of it, a rugged mountain on one side 


and a rugged mountain covered with trees on the other, fs one 
of the most famous bits of scenery in the world. The very 
colors of the rainbow are reflected in that lake, and people go 
from all over the world to behold its beauty. It will be the same 
with this lake in the Hetch Hetchy Valley, which is to-day in- 
accessible. As for the rocks, there are grander and larger rocks 
to be seen in the Yosemite Valley. You can see them almost 
anywhere; but this bill proposes to make accessible that which 
to-day is inaccessible. Prof. Grant said in relation to Lake 
Louise, I would like to go to heaven. I do not want to go to 
hell; but if I can not go to heaven, send me to Lake Louise.“ 
And it will be the same with Lake Hetch Hetchy when it is 
completed. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not had an opportunity to read the re- 
port or to hear the gentleman’s speech, and I am asking this 
question for information. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the gentleman state what are the approxi- 
mate requirements of the San Francisco water supply in millions 
of gallons per day at the present time? 

Mr. RAKER. They figure it at 40,000,000 gallons per day at 
the present time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have before me a statement which alleges 
that aside from the Hetch Hetchy there is an available water 
supply of between 600,000,000 and 700,000,000 gallons outside 
this proposed reservoir. What does the gentleman say about 
that? Let me read this statement. 

Mr. RAKER. It is an article that was published this morn- 


g. 

Mr. WILLIS. This is an extract from an artiele printed in 
the New York Times. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, I have it in my pocket. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will read it to the gentleman: 

The suppressed report, showing that the Mokelumne River is a better 
and cheaper source than the Heteh Hetchy, says that between 
600,000,000 and 700,000,000 gallons of water outside the park may 
be delivered daily into San Francisco and the adjacent bay region, sup- 
plying their growing needs for perhaps a century to come. 

What can the gentleman state about that? 

Mr. RAKER. I can answer that by stating this: The com- 
mittee went into that matter fully. The Army board appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior went into it fully, and the 
Secretary of the Interior went into it fully, and Mr. Pinchot 
went into it fully, and they claim that these people did not have 
the water supply that they claimed they did; that it would not 
be enough to fnrnish the city and county of San Francisco with 
the required amount of water. Next, that there is 200,000,000 
gallons daily that belongs to the irrigationists already appro- 
priated, but that the main objection is by the president of the 
company, who appeared before the committee and admitted that 
his only opposition to this bill was, practically speaking, that 
he wanted to sell his system to the city and county of San 
Francisco and if he could beat this bill he would have some hope 
of doing it. 

Mr. WILLIS. The article referred to alleges the suppression 
of the report. 

Mr: RAKER. Yes. He said he had an engineer by the name 
of Aston, and it developed that Mr. Aston was to get 10 per cent 
if he sold the property on a contingent fee. The Bartel report 
that is supposed to be suppressed lies on the committee table in 
the House now. That report was in the public files of the 
proper office of the city and county of San Francisco, open to 
the public at all times; was used by Mr. Wadsworth, the engi- 
neer who made the report; was known of and all its facts and 
history familiar to the board of engineers, as the record of the 
testimony appeared before the committee as well as the written 
letters attached to this report from Col. Biddle show. 

The entire report, all of the facts stated in it, all of the condi- 
tions, all of the maps were a public record, open to be seen by 
everybody, were used by Mr. Wadsworth, were used by the 
Board of Engineers, and, lastly, the testimony of Mr. Sullivan, 
the president of the Blue Lakes Water Co., admitted before the 
committee that if Aston was given time the only thing he could 
do would be to elaborate upon the Bartel report, and that he 
would be unable to put in the report any single one item of 
materiality that was not already in the report. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, it is stated in another document here 
and no doubt the gentleman has seen a copy of it—that this 
report stated that the resources of this Mokelumne River was 
600,000,000 gallons instead of 430,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, that is a misstatement. I have read it 
carefully. 

Mr. WILLIS. It says 600,000,000. 

Mr. RAKER. „That was written by an sloquent gentleman, a 
man who understands the English language and knows how to 
present his statement, but he did not have the facts. You know 
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you can write a good thing, and it reads well, but if you want to 
use it to convince men you must have the facts. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, one more question. Is it a fact that this 
project has been taken up by governmental authority on four 
different occasions and unfavorably passed upon? 

Mr. RAKER. No. I will answer “no” and then explain. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hitchcock, refused it. It 
came back and a rehearing was granted. Then it came back to 
Mr. Garfield, and he granted a revocable permit under condi- 
tions stated in it, which were that the city and county of San 
Francisco should do certain things, and should recognize cer- 
tain irrigationists’ rights. Now, that report stands for us 
to-day. Mr. Ballinger when he took office made an order citing 
the city and county of San Francisco to show cause why the 
permit should not be vacated. Under that this Army board 
was appointed, extended hearings of 10 days were had; - they 
took five volumes of testimony before Secretary Fisher, and he 
said he did not have time to go through it all, but with the 
doubt he had about granting the right, it being a national park, 
the city and county of San Francisco should obtain these rights 
through an act of Congress. Now, that being the case, Secre- 
tary Lane, having been attorney for the city and county of San 
Francisco, put it up to Congress that they should take it up, 
and he appeared before the committee, making a full and clean 
statement that he had been counsel for the city and county of 
San Francisco, and from his knowledge and information he be- 
lieved that this was one of the important pieces of legislation 
that ought to be granted. Therefore I say that, as a matter of 
fact, the city and county of San Francisco rights have never 
been denied. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? He has been very patient. 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is stated in various communications that 
have come to me that this is simply a question of money; that 
there are other available sources for this water supply which 
the city of San Francisco can get if it is willing to pay for it; 
but this is simply a proposition of having the Government of 
the United States give one of its parks for the use of the city of 
San Francisco simply in order to saye money for the people of 
San Francisco. I have seen that statement. ve does the 
gentleman say as to that? 

Mr. RAKER. Now, in the first place, take ao the Hetch 
Hetchy. The city and county of San Francisco commenced in 
1901 under the laws of the State of California, and before this 
land became part of a public park it literally complied with the 
statutes of California in filing its water rights, posting its 
notices and filing them under the law, and it had a reasonable 
time within which to complete the ditches and other appliances 
to make it available. It then proceeded with the Government, 
and after this hearing they suggested they must eliminate any 
private interests or holdings, They did proceed and bought the 
ground in the Hetch Hetchy, costing them six hundred and odd 
thousand dollars, and they bought the land around the Tiltill 
Valley, to be turned over for camping grounds; they bought the 
land around Lake Eleanor and Cherry Creek; they expended in 
getting title to land and procuring water rights, always urged 
on by the Secretary of the Interior with the idea that it would 
become their property, approximately $1,700,000 to get those 
rights. Now, there is another system, known as the McCloud, in 
the northern part of the State, that will cost something over 
$20,000,000 more than this, without any resulting benefit from 
the electrical power, and the water rights purchased will be as 
great as those that are connected with this system. There is 
another scheme of pumping water from the Sacramento River 
up about 30 miles at its mouth, and its pipes are to be brought 
down on each side of the bay down to Dumbarton Point, or even 
farther, and thus bringing them into San Francisco, but that is 
objectionable. That will cost something over $20,000,000 more 
than this, and it is not giving any returns for any money in- 
yested. There is another system, known as the Cisumins. 

Mr. WILLIS. How much does the gentleman estimate the 
enactment of this law will save the city of San Francisco in 
providing her water supply? 

Mr. RAKER. Well, I believe it will save them up into 
$20,000,000 to $50,000,000. The report is $20,000,000. There 
are many reasons, it appears to me, which will run it more, 
because the people living in the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco and around the bay know that they are getting a purer 
water supply, and it enhances values and conditions there. 
They would know that they are going to get a good supply that 
will not be contaminated by the surroundings. The Hetch 
Hetchy and the country tributary, which is about 1,200 square 
miles of territory that will be drained, is now uninhabited, only 
in the summer time, when campers go in there. Now, regula- 


tions are provided for in this bill to protect campers, which 
ought to be, notwithstanding the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco did not have the right to make the dam; but after these 
regulations are complied with no further regulation shall ever 
be imposed upon the Government, and all of those who ap- 
peared before the committee—Mr. Pinchot, Secretary Lane, Mr. 
Houston, Mr. Smith, Mr. Graves, and others—say that the regu- 
lations now imposed will not preyent the park from being used 
to its very utmost, or as much as it ought to be used if the res- 
ervoir were not there. Now, in conclusion, if any further sani- 
tation is required the city and county of San Francisco shall 
filter their water. Now I yield to my colleague from California. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the matter of saving $20,000,000 
by the city of San Francisco is an important matter. I desire 
to say, replying to the gentleman from Ohio—— 

Mr. RAKER. I just wanted to yield to a question at this 
point. 

Mr. KAHN. I just wanted to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. WI is! to the fact that that saving is 
important to the city—— 

Mr. RAKER. Personally a matter of $20,000,000 does not 
amount to much, but, of course, it is a big item to the city in 
its completing a water system. 

Mr. KAHN. But it amounts to a great deal to the taxpayers 
of the city and county of San Francisco, a city destroyed by 
fire in 1906. 

„Mr. RAKER. It is a question of conservation and of utiliz- 
ing every water supply in the State of California to its highest 
purpose. It is a turning of what is now a barren canyon into 
a beautiful and exquisite lake. It is opening up the roads of 
that park to the people of the*world, so that after they go to 
the Yosemite they may go to see the Hetch Hetchy Valley, and 
in addition to that it provides and supplies the most exquisite 
taste of the people who live in San Francisco and the surround- 
ing communities in that they may know they are receiving a 
supply of water that is pure and healthful. And, in addition to 
that, the expense in the use of water for household purposes to 
the city and county of San Francisco and neighboring cities will 
amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars in saving because 
of the softness of this water as compared with that from other 
sources. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman from California think 
that the saving of $20,000,000 to the taxpayers of the city who 
had their streets destroyed, their sewers destroyed, their school- 
houses burned down, their fire houses burned down, their city 
hall burned down, their hospitals burned down—does not the 
gentleman thin 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say to my colleague that that fire 
was hell. There is no question about it, It amounts to a great 
deal, and there are many other reasons why Hetch Hetchy 
Valley should be used for this purpose. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman think the people who 
have had to tax themselves to reestablish all those utilities 
ought to be considered in the question of cost? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. Still, I would go on a higher and 
broader basis, that out of every other consideration—for health, 
improvement, and conservation, for building up the rest of the 
State—this is the proper place for San Francisco to go for water 
rather than to pump it out of the river. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand the gentleman. to state that this 
will save San Francisco somewhere from between twenty and 
fifty millions of dollars? 

Mr, RAKER. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIS. And his colleague thinks that is proper on 
account of the great loss that San Francisco suffered. What 
I want to know is, if this is going to save the city and county 
of San Francisco twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty millions of 
dollars, how much the people of the United States are going 
to get out of this grant? Is it proposed to give it away? 

Mr. RAKER. No, sir. There never has been a bill passed 
or offered to this Congress that is more fair, more equitable 
to the American people, not only in California, but every other 
part of this Government than this one, for the reason that 
this is a grant under conditions that the city and county of 
San Francisco do certain things. What are they? They are 
to maintain roads as specified, which would cost this Govern- 
ment in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIS. For whose benefit are those roads being made? 

Mr. RAKER. For the benefit of the great, loyal, God-fearing, 
liberty-loving people of the United States—all of them. 
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Second, after the first five years it provides a fund of $15,000 
' a year for 10 years; the next 10 years it provides a fund of 
$20,000 a year to go into the Treasury and build up and main- 
tain the rest of the park. After the period of 25 years the 
city and county of San Francisco pays the Treasury, into the 
special fund, the sum of $30,000 a year from then on, ad 
infinitum, unless Congress desires to make it $50,000 a year. 
That is a provision of the bill. In addition to that, they pay 
for all the sanitation, which means that all you good people 
frem Ohio and other parts of the United States who go into 
that section may know you are going to be provided with and 
drink good water without having any contagious disease fol- 
lowing. 

The city and county of San Francisco are to do that. They 
are to maintain the roads that will be built from there as soon 
as they use this dam. In addition to that it makes a beauty 
spot out of what is a barren canyon to-day. That dught to be 
worth something. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 8 

Mr. RAKER. For another question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very much entertained with the gentle- 
man’s eloquent description. I wish he would put it in figures. 
He says he will admit this will save San Francisco $20,000,000. 

Mr. RAKER, Among friends a few million dollars do not 
make any difference. 

Mr. WILLIS. Ves; I know. But I wish the gentleman would 
reduce the things he has enumerated to their present worth. 
What I want to know is how the Government is going to get 
out of this the value of the property which it is proposed to 
give up. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me call the attention of my friend to this 
fact, which possibly he did not know: Does the gentleman 
know that 780 acres of this glorious valley belong to the 
city and county of San Francisco today? Does the gentleman 
know that under a decision of the Supreme Court, which I 
have here, the city and county of San Francisco could fence 
it up and prevent anybody from going on it and getting any 
use out of it? Does not the gentleman know that the Govern- 
ment itself could not go in there and build a dam to-day unless 
it paid millions of dollars for it? And does not the gentleman 
know that the city and county of San Francisco, on the other 
hand, could not go in there and build without the consent of 
the Government? 

Now, are we going to stand as a dog in the manger and pro- 
hibit and prevent this natural reservoir from being used, and 
refuse to hold back these flood waters which, as I have stated, 
from time immemorial have run to waste on their way to the 
sea and caused the destruction of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of property in the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Valleys? In addition to that this bill proposes to give the 
irrigationists in the San Joaquin and Medisto and Turlock dis- 
tricts a solemn guaranty that they will always have water for 
their 300,000 acres of land. To-day they have to depend upon 
the stream flow. That will be utilized and put into operation 
instead of being allowed to go to waste. Under those circum- 
stances what is the Government losing? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will ask the gentleman how much is all that 
worth? I want to know how much the Government is going to 
realize out of this. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course I can not look into the future and 
say how long San Francisco is going to last, but I think that 
city will last at least 500 years and then some. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, a thousand years. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. The city and county of San Francisco 
are paying for this. What more do you want? I do not under- 
stand what the gentleman wants to effect. I have given the 
figures in detail. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am trying to ascertain the facts. I am not 
trying to use up the gentleman's time. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, I know the gentleman would not do that. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman's colleague, the gentleman 
to my left, has explained about the great desirability of helping 
the city of San Francisco. I agree to that. The gentleman 
states that this saves San Francisco somewhere between 
$20,000,000 and $50,000,000. 

Mr. RAKER. I did say that. 

Mr. WILLIS. What I am trying to get at is, so far as it may 
be estimated, what is the actual cash value of this property 
which it is proposed to turn over, and how much is the Govern- 
ment going to realize from it? 

Mr. RAKER. Why, my dear sir, the actual cash value to-day 
consists only of cliffs, barren cliffs, from the public land right 
of way up to the Hetch Hetchy Valley, and the actual money 
value of the dam site and the property of the Government. 
There is no man under the sun who can accurately figure the 
actual cash yalue of it at the present time, but it can not be 


over $250,000 or $300,000, or something like that, to the Govern- 
ment. That land until lately was all open to public settlement, 
and everybody could have used it. 

This is not the only beautiful valley, the only garden spot, in 
the State of California, It runs for 500 miles to the north. We 
have the great Calaveras Trees, the greatest and the largest in 
the world, for the protection of which we have been appealing 
in vain to this Congress. They are now in private ownership, 
and we have appealed to Congress in order that they shall not 
be destroyed. But can we get a peep in? No. We also have 
the great extinct yolcano—the latest in the United States—on 
Mount Lassen, where we have been trying to establish a public 
park, so that it may not be looted and destroyed. But can we 
get action and have our proposition adopted? No. The great 
snow-topped peak of Mount Shasta we have been trying to have 
put in a national park. Can we get that done? No. The great 
redwoods of Humboldt County, that have been there according 
to the best estimation for over 800 or 900 years, measuring 35 
feet in diameter and 380 feet high, are now in private ownership, 
and when once destroyed can never be replaced. Do you find 
anyone trying te save them? No. We have old barren rocks 
there, such as this country is full of, and simply because we de- 
sire to put water on that barren area, 200 feet deep, you say we 
are attempting to deprive this Government of something valuable 
that belongs to it. 

If you will look to the lakes now in the mountains, and 
particularly in the Yosemite Valley, you will find that when 
this lake is created there, instead of having cliffs 2,000 feet 
high on the floor of the valley, looking into the lake you will 
see the appearance of a cliff 4,000 feet high. That is the dif- 
ference that we will have there. 

This improvement, like any other, will add to the value of 
the surrounding property. I believe this will be an absolute 
benefit to the Government. From the dam down to the first 
power-plant site there will be no overhead wires, and from 
there there will be a beautiful road to the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley. A 

Mr. SIMS. The Government does not have to pay out any- 
thing for the doing of this work does it? 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutely not one dollar. 

Mr. SIMS. It will receive a return without making any 
investment?“ . 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutely. 

Mr. SIMS. Yet we are building a $400,000,000 canal and 
letting privately owned coastwise vessels go through it free. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. And then depriving the people of San Francisco 
of the water that the Government does not pay a cent to 
furnish? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. ` 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. If the gentleman objects to that, 
will he have that paragraph stricken from the last Democratic 
national platform? 

Mr. SIMS. It ought to be stricken from it. It is the only 
blot on the pages of that platform that I know of. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. I understand that by this 
bill the city of San Francisco can get 60,000 horsepower within 
a certain time? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. And that in the event they 
do not use that much power it can be utilized by other persons 
or corporations? 

Mr. RAKER. Not by corporations. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Other persons? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Under the bill, who has the 
right to say what persons shall utilize that surplus power, the 
Secretary of the Interior or the State of California? 

Mr. RAKER. The bill is intended to give to the city and 
county of San Francisco the right to build a dam. The right to 
build that dam will cover certain land owned by the Government 
as well as the right of way to bring out the power and to build 
roads to transport the material. For the granting of that land 
the Government will receive the pay stated in the bill. Now, so: 
that there can be no mononoly in regard to the water power that 
may be generated, the city and county of San Francisco must, 
as a unit, develop electric power up to 60,000 horsepower of the 
115,000 horsepower. If they do not do so, the Secretary of the 
Interior may offer this right to the highest bidder who will 
develop it and use it, so that there will be no waste of the 
property thus created. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Does not the gentleman think 
the State ought to have the primary right to say what persons 


One other question. . 
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shall get this water power, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I do not believe that is involved. In the 
first place, there is no attempt by Congress to control the waters 
which belong to the State or to private individuals. You will 
notice that a further provision of this bill is that the laws of 
the State of California shall control absolutely the question of 
water rights and the interests of those that it may affect, and 
this bill does not attempt to supersede the laws of the State of 
California or the rights of those who desire to exercise and 
perfect their rights to haye them adjudicated under the laws 
of the State of California. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Does San Francisco own its own lighting 
plant now? 

Mr. KAHN. No; it does not. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand it does not. 

Mr. KAHN. It does not own its own water supply. Its pres- 
ent water supply is furnished by a private company. 

Mr. RAKER. The Spring Valley Water System. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Is it the purpose of this bill to have San 
Francisco supply electric power and water to its own people? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Or to supply these corporations, which will 
in turn supply the people? 

Mr. RAKER. Under this bill it is to supply its own inhabit- 
ants first. It is to supply the public utilities, the courthouse, 
the schoolhouses, the street lights, and such things as that for 
its own citizens. Next, it is to supply those around the bay— 
some 10 cities that may come under the State law and become 
beneficiaries of this system and pay their proportion. 

BAY CITIES UNITE IN PETITION. 

The cities around San Francisco Bay join in asking that 
San Francisco be given the Hetch Hetchy grant. These cities 
propose—and the State law permits—to organize a metropolitan 
water district, and the Hetch Hetchy system, together with the 
local water, will insure an adequate supply for the future. 

No injury can possibly be done to anyone or to any interest 
by the construction of this system. One the contrary, it will 
be a development of resources for the beneficial use of millions 
of people. 

The ultimate cost of the project is estimated at $77,000,000. 
The initial cost for the first installation necessary to bring 
200,000,000 gallons of water to the city is $37,500,000. 

BONDS VOTED IN 1910. 

In 1910 the city voted overwhelmingly $45,000,000 in bonds 
for the construction of this water system. There were 30,000 
votes cast for and 1,200 against this bond issue. 

A water famine is impending, and the city desires to get to 
work at once on its Hetch Hetchy supply. Pending the con- 
struction emergency development of water has to be made, and 
this work ought to begin at once. It is impossible for the city 
to do the emergency work until the larger question—the source 
of the mountain supply—is settled, as no part of the bond money 
available can be used unless it is expended for an integral part 
of the Hetch Hetchy system. 

With the Hetch Hetchy grant assured, additional pipes, which 
ultimately can be used in the Hetch Hetchy scheme, will be laid, 
and the stored waters now available can be drawn lower and 
wells sunk for neighborhood supplies. 

COSTLY WATER. 

To-day San Francisco pays higher rates for water than any 
city of its size in the world. The rates are 15 to 21 cents per 
1,000 gallons. 

When these water rates are added to a burdensome tax rate 
caused by a $500,000,000 loss from earthquake and fire in 1906, 
no reasonable person should object to the city obtaining an ade- 
quate supply at the cheapest cost. 

Any alternative supply would cost the city $20,000,000 more, 
with no credit for power development. This $20,000,000 differ- 
ence in cost does not represent the full amount of difference, as 
any other source in the State of California which the city might 
use is now owned by power companies and other corporations. 

TO CONVERT CANYON INTO LAKE, 

Hetch Hetchy Valley is a gorge in the Yosemite National 
Park. It is 30 miles from Yosemite Valley proper. The water- 
shed is composed wholly of granite mountains, on which there is 
a heavy snowfall every winter. It is proposed to convert the 
valley into a magnificent lake and store the water from the 
melting snows which now runs off in torrential floods each year, 
doing good to no one and at times causing great damage, 

HISTORY OF SAN FRANCISCO WATER PROBLEM. 

In 1900 engineers and thoughtful citizens realized that the 
existing local supply from the peninsula and across the bay was 
not suficient for the progressive growth of the city. In 1901 


the city engineer of San Francisco was directed to examine 
available sources of water supply from the mountains. Mr. C. E. 
Grunsky, the engineer afterwards selected as commissioner 
on the Panama Canal and still later engineer of the Reclamation 
Service, made a comprehensiye survey of Sierra sources. In his 
work he spent $50,000 and something over a year in time. He 
and his assistants examined, first, the Spring Valley waterworks, 
With 12 separate sources as auxiliaries; second, Lake Tahoe; 
third, the Yuba River; fourth, the Feather River; fifth, the 
American River; sixth, the Sacramento River; seventh, the Bel 
River; eighth, Clear Lake; ninth, the San Joaquin River; tenth, 
the Stanislaus River; eleventh, the Mokelumne River; twelfth, 
the Tuolumne River; thirteenth, the bay shore gravels in and 
around San Francisco and Alameda County; and fourteenth, 
the Bay City Water Co.’s reserve. 

As a result of this investigation, the Tuolumne River, its 
source in the Hetch Hetchy Valley, draining 1,501 square miles 
of the Sierra Mountains, with an annual rainfall of from 20 to 
50 inches and a mean annual run-off of 24 inches, or nearly 
2,000,000 acre-feet, was selected. 


SCIENCE AND SENSE APPROVE PROJECT. 


Every engineering, sanitary, and economic factor favored the 
Hetch Hetchy as the source. Added to these factors were free- 
dom from complicating water rights and additional power 
possibilities outside the national reservation. 

The distance which the water is to be brought is 142 miles. 
It is proposed to install 10-foot pressure tunnels, lined with con- 
crete, through the mountains, and 10-foot steel pipes across the 
valley. This system wili bring water to San Francisco under 
sufficient pressure to boost it to the highest levels without pump- 
ing. The plans originally made by city engineers C. E. Grursky 
and Marsden Manson were revised by Mr. John R. Freeman, 
probably the most noted hydraulic engineer in the world. Mr. 
Freeman brought to his assistance a group of noted experts, 
and now the work is in charge of M. M. O’Shaughnessy, city 
engineer, who has had extended experience in the construction 
of water systems in California, the Southwest, and Hawaii. 
Mr. Freeman remains as consulting engineer. 

Immediately following Mr. Grunsky’s report selecting the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, the then mayor cf the city, Hon. James 
D. Phelan set about to perfect water rights. At that time, 1901, 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley was not in a national park. The city 
could not as a municipality make filings for water under the 
laws of California at that time. Therefore Mr. Phelan in his 
individual capacity made filings, perfected them, and transferred 
them to the city of San Francisco. By this procedure San 
Francisco obtained priorities and has, in spite of all obstacles, 
kept the city’s rights alive. 

Subsequently the Hetch Hetchy Valley was included in the na- 
tional parks at the time the State of California receded the 
Yosemite Valley to the United States. 

Application was made to Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock 
for a permit to construct the dam and for rights of way. Mr. 
Hitchcock refused the permit and directed the city to buy out 
the Spring Valley Water Co. This was the beginning of trouble. 
Bitter contention arose over the water rates charged by the 
company and over a purchase price. No agreement could be 
reached, and for several years the problem remained unsettled. 


GARFIELD GAVE LIMITED PERMIT. 


When James R. Garfield became Secretary of the Interior San 
Francisco renewed her application for a permit. There was bit- 
ter opposition. After investigation, Secretary Garfield, on May 
11, 1908, authorized the city to use Lake Eleanor and Cherry 
Creek, sources contiguous to the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, and part 
of the Tuolumne watershed. About this time a group of men 
adverse to the city’s interest secured an option on 720 acres of 
land which the city had to have and immediately ran up the 
price. This scheme caused delay. In 1909 the city voted 
$600,000 bonds for the purpose of acquiring privately owned 
lands and water rights, and part of the expenditure of this sum 
was $174,311.20 for the 720 acres of land in the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley. This land was of value to the city, and a number of 
private interests were trying to acquire it for the purpose of 
developing power, and as the Government had made the condi- 
tion that private ownership be bought out, the city had to pay 
the price asked. 

ARMY BOARD INVESTIGATES. 

In 1910, at the request of the President of the United States, 
a board of three Army engineers was appointed to investigate 
and analyze the data and report on all available sources for a 
water supply for San Francisco. 

This board was composed of Col. John Biddle, Col. Harry Tay- 
lor, and Col. Spencer Cosby. The investigation was completed 
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in December, 1912, and the Army board report was filed in Feb- 


ruary, 1913, (H. Doe. 54, 68d Cong., Ist sess.) 

Secretary of the Interior Fisher, with the Army board, the 
engineers of the Geological Survey, the Directors of the Rec- 
lamation Service and the Geological Survey, and other Govern- 
ment experts, conducted a 10-day oral hearing on all the reports 
submitted in November and December, 1912. 

UNITED STATES ENGINEERS APPROVE, 


As a result of all this, the Army board reported in favor of 
San Francisco, stating that the Hetch Hetchy was the most 
economical and available source of water supply for the bay 
cities. 

Secretary Fisher did not issue the permit. He received the 
Army board report a few days before his retirement from office, 
and passed the question on to his successor and to Congress. 

Secretary Lane, having been the city attorney of San Fran- 
cisco and an attorney of record in the Hetch Hetchy proceedings, 
while he urges the grant, felt that it were better procedure for 
the city to obtain its authorization from Congress. 

These facts and additional data are more clearly set forth in 
the transcript of proceedings by Hon. Perey V. Long, city 
attorney of San Francisco, (See Vol. I of hearings, beginning 
at p. 94; see also engineering history by M. M. O'Shaughnessy, 
p. 130, Vol. I.) Mr. O’Shaughnessy says in part: 

In California we are often subject to a succession of two and some- 
times three dry years, For a municipal supply this involves having a 
reservoir and storage capacity able to tide over such a dry period. In 
Ban Francisco for the past two years there has been a shortage of 
over 50 per cent of rainfall, and this has resulted in leaving our reser- 
yoirs in a very depleted condition, so that the public is very much 
alarmed as to what the outcome is going to be. Personally, as the 
city official most directly responsible for improving conditions, it is a 
subject of very grave alarm, and for the past three or four months I 
have been making explorations all over the city in our narrow penin- 
sula trying to develop what strata there is that will be capable, in this 
emergency, of relieving our situation. There is no other city in the 
United States at the present time of the size of San Francisco con- 
fronted with such a situation. 

Mr. O'Shaughnessy says further that the Spring Valley Water 
Co. is supplying about 41,500,000 gallons per day. In addition 
there are drawn from private wells about 8,000,000 gallons per 
day, so that the daily consumption is about 50,000,000 gallons. 
He adds that if the present demands were supplied, the con- 
sumption would be 75,000,000 gallons per day. 

When it is considered that San Francisco is growing very 
rapidly, and that whole districts can not be improved, homes 
built, and sanitary requirements fulfilled because of lack of 
water, it is apparent that San Francisco must haye more water 
than is available from any near-by source. 

ALL WATER NEEDED FOR USE. 


Supplementing Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s judgment is the following 
from the report of the Board of Army Engineers: 


In one important respect the situation in California requires special 
consideration. In California all water has great value; due to the 
large extent of arid and semiarid land that can be made fertile by the 
use of water, irrigation is assuming great importance; due to lack of 
coal and the opportunity for economical water-power development, the 
use for the latter purpose will surely be greatly extended. In a rela- 
tively few years practically all available water will doubtless be 11 5 
priated for one or the other purposes, and it will then be possible to 
obtain it for ee e use only at great cost and damage to existing 
communities and industries. It is therefore necessary to-day for the 
cities of California to look further ahead than in most other. parts of 
the country and to take such steps that in the future when they may 
need the water they shall have the right to take it. For this reason, it 
is believed that in making provision for the future supply of San Fran- 
cisco and other bay cities, a source should be selected, if possible, that 
is capable of supplying the needs of the communities før the balance of 
this century. uch a course would seem both wise and reasonable, pro- 
vided it involves no sacrifice of economy. 

With a full knowledge of this entire subject, Gifford Pinchot, 
leading conservationist of the country, declares to the Land 
Committee that San Francisco's proposition is the highest form 
of conservation he has seen, and he urges the passage of the bill. 


CITY READY TO HELP STATE. 


Encouraged by the friendly aid of neighboring cities, San 
Francisco stands ready—money in hand—to make a great in- 
vestment which will bring incalculable benefit to the State of 
California. This willingness to pack the burden is not wholly 
self-interest. The people of the city realize that economic deyel- 
opment of the great San Joaquin Valley will help to produce 
cheaper foodstuffs, attract home builders, and enhance the prog- 
ress of the State. Imbued with this sentiment and character- 
istic gererosity, the city is willing that an additional million 
dollars shall be spent for storage of water to be used solely by 
irrigationists. 

And, further, proud of the glories of the State, the beauties of 
the Yosemite, the delights of the Sierra, the city proposes to 
expend another million dollars in making the sublime scenery 
of the Hetch Hetehy and Yosemite accessible to people of small 
means and limited leisure. The historical associations and the 


league for the preservation of California landmarks are more 
jealous of the preservation of California’s natural beauties than 
can be the residents of remote cities—men who never have seen 
California and probably would never go to the Hetch Hetchy 
if they had time and opportunity. 

A people who undauntedly met the greatest disaster in all the 
world’s history and who rebuilt a devastated city ought to be 
given sufficient consideration to enable them to select their own 
water supply and to ease the tax burden which falls most 
heavily upon those who work for a living. The Hetch Hetchy 
question is not “a raid upon the Yosemite”; it is a question 
solely of providing pure water in ample supply to human beings. 


ARMY BOARD FINDINGS. 
[Extracts from conclusions of Board of U. S. Army Engineers. 
No. 54, 63d Cong., Ist sess.) ] 

The project proposed by the city of San Francisco, known as the 
Hetch Hetchy project, is about $20,000,000 cheaper than any other 
feasible project for furnishing an adequate supply. 

* * + * * 


(H. Doe. 


+ * 
The Hetch Hetchy project has the additional advantage of permitting 
the development of a greater amount of water power than any other. 
> » * * 


+ * 0 

The board is of the opinion that the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
as a reservoir site is necessary if the full flow of the upper Tuolumne 
is to be conserved. 

The board further believes that there will be sufficient water, if ade- 
quately stored and economically used, to supply both the reasonable 

emand of the bay communities and the reasonable needs of the Turlock- 
Modesto irrigation districts for the remainder of this century. 

* s * * ~ 


* * 

The board believes that on account of the fertility of the lands under 
irrigation and their aridness without water the necessity of preserving 
all available water in the valley of California will sooner or later make 
the demand for the use of Hetch Hetchy as a reservoir practically ir- 
resistible. The board does not think that a delay of a few years in 
transforming the Hetch Hetchy Valley into a reservoir is of importance, 
and therefore does not think it necessary to require delaying construction 
of this reservoir until the Lake Eleanor and Cherry sources have been 
fully developed. 

$ * $ + * * * 

The board believes that the regulations proposed by the city will be 
found sufficient to protect the waters from pollution, and that these 
regulations will tend toward the protection of campers and others using 
the park and will not be onerous upon them. It recommends, however, 
that the permit to the city regire the city to take other means, such 
as filtration, to purify its water supply if these regulations are eyer 
deemed insufficient. 

The construction of reservoirs, especially the Hetch Hetchy, will 
destroy a few camping grounds in the park. The construction of the 
proposed trails will, however, render accessible other parts of the park 
not now readily reached, and the number of camping places within the 
park is large. 

* a * * * * * 

Construction of Tuolumne system as proposed by city of San Fran- 
cisco, to be extended over about 50 years, $77,000,000. 

Against the above expenditures there will be developed 115,000 horse- 
power, having an estimated capitalized net value of $45,000,000. 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 29, 1913. 
My Dear Mr. UnNperwoop: I have been in receipt for some time of 
communications from San Francisco respecting their water situation. 
The newspapers and others are keeping it as quiet as possible, but the 
situation is one of emergency and of actual distress. As you doubtless 
know there has been pending here for some 10 years or more an applica- 
tion before this department for rights of way which will permit the use 
of the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir for San Francisco's water 


supply. 

nen I was city attorney of San Francisco I made an argument be- 
fore Secretary Hitchcock in this matter and have been interested in it 
ever since. ecretary Fisher just before he went out of office said that 
the matter was one that should be dealt with by Congress. I was 
apnena to to revoke this decision, but said that owing to the fact that 
I had been a constant advocate of such a permit and was one of the 
attorneys of record in the matter, I felt it would be improper for me to 
act further than to express to Congress my opinion that this was a 
i 5 almost vital to San Francisco's growth as well as her present 
needs, 

I am advised to-day that the matter of securing the necessary legis- 
lation under which the Tuolumne waters may be used for a municipal 
water supply can be taken up by Congress as an 833 matter if 
you will say the word. San Francisco's need is so great that I think 
such action would be entirely justifiable. There is absolutely no politics 
in the matter. The president of the Spring Valley Water Co., which 
now supplies the city. In describing the water supply in that city re- 
Senny said, “It is doing the city more harm than the earthquake ever 

I quite realize the 8 that is brought to bear upon vou with 
respect to legislation that Members desire to push at this session. This 
fact, however, is not to be lost sight of, that a delay as to the Hetch 
Hetchy water supply now means the . for at least a year 
of securing the relief for San Francisco. ere is sufficient data already 
had for the Land Committee to act upon, and there is no question of 
pouer involved affecting anything other than this one proposition. 

I hope from these considerations that you will find it practicable to 
make the exception and permit this proposition to be considered during 
this session of Congress. 

Respectfully, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE, 

Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 

House of Representatives, 


LANE TESTIFIES AT HEARING. 
San Francisco needs a new and adequate water supply. The water 
supply that she has now has been deve oped from time to time during 


the last 50 years, and the city has outgrown it. The situation in San 
Francisco now is that there are many homes where sufficient water can 
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not be had for a bath: where it is necessary in the new and growing 
portions of the city to leave a spigot turned on at night in order to ge 
sufficient water for the morning breakfast. More than that, you know 
the situation that developed Immediately after the earthquake. San 
Francisco attempted to sopplemeny her fresh-water supply with a salt- 
water supply drawn from the ocean—an emergency supply in case of 


re, 

There is every kind of reason why San Francisco should have a 
larger supply of water than she has. At the present time they are 
advertising in the papers that people must stop washing down their 
steps, washing off the sidewalks, and watering their lawns, because 
the water is not to be had. 

The Hetch Hetchy Valley is distant from the Yosemite Valley and 
in no way touches that beautiful scenic valley. The Heteh Hetchy 
Valley I have never seen, but it is a valley in a canyon which is 
partly submerged nuroa a of the year, which, as I learned 10 
years or more ago, was for the greater part even of the summer season 
an impossibility for camping purposes because of the mosquitoes 
there, there being so much swamp. Great cliffs arise around it. 
* +» »I think that I have as much appreciation of natural beauty 
as anyone, and as much of a desire to conserve the natural beauties 
of my own home State as anyone, and my conclusion, after thinking 
of this thing a long while, has been that to turn that valley into a 
lake 2 9 5 add to the beanty ot the whole thing rather than to detract 
from it any way. 

Both the pirate engineers and the War engincers have reached the 
conclusion that this dam site must eventually be used. California needs 
water for other than municipal purposes, for irrigation purposes, and 
she needs this water that comes down from these high mountains for 

wer, because she has no coal, so that it is probably a matter of 
Bat a few years, even if this application were denied, and if this bill 
should fail to pass it would be only a very few years before you would 
find yourselves pressed by the State of California or by private parties 
with large public influence behind them to set aside this identical site 
as a dam site for the holding back of the flood waters which run 
to waste, so that those waters might be used for irrigation 28 
and for power . if not for municipal purposes; an 
seemed to me, in looking over the whole situation, that 
cisco’s demand or uest made to the Secretary of the Interior in 
times past was a pertuctly. reasonable one. My concern as Secretary 
of the Interior has been to see that the interests of the Government 
were protected. I have looked over this bill, and in the very brief 
time I have had it seems to meet a — 7 —7 many of the objections that 
have been heretofore raised to such bills, * s 

My ap is unequivocally in favor of the use of the floor of 
the valley. If San Francisco does not get it, some one else must; 
it is too precious a reservoir site to remain unused. 

* * * * * . * 

In building this dam San Francisco will necessarily build roads 
which will make the high sierra accessible—will make that whole 
portion of the park accessible to hundreds of thousands of people who 
neyer will have any chance to go in there if it remains as at present. 
Therefore it seems to me that as a park proposition alone this thing 
is worth While. + 

I think, as one having 1 5 A of the park, that it will be beneficial, 
and that anyone who really ows the country and appreciates the 
advantages that will come by the opening up of it and it acces- 
sible and putting it to use must indorse this proposition as against 
some rather doubtful esthetic consideration. 

2 > * * * e * 

San Franelsco has absolutely needed an additional water supply for 

ears. 
z J + * * . + * 

I am advised by the irrigation people themselves that they are satis- 
fied that this (bill) protects their rights, and I think it becomes quite 
evident when you consider that the city puts up a great dam which 
will hold back flood waters that run idly by their land, that it must 
work out for their benefit if they have any right whatever to the use 
of the waters. 

„ » > . > > * 
The general principle of the bill is that these lands belong to the 
Federal Government and that we have control of them. The water 
originates in them, the water flows through them, and we have control 
over the dam site, and if we are to allow these lands to be submerged 
we have got the right to make certain conditions. Certainly no one 
can come in and use lands in a national park without our consent, and 
if you give consent you have got the right to make conditions. 

* * * s of a r 

I think the rights of the irrigation districts are very well protected 
see and that they have the right to call upon the city for additional 
water. 

* kd Ld . * s * 

I think that it is very proper that the Federal Government should 
use whatever power it has over the public lands, over the parks, and 
over the forests, to co npel the fullest use of these waters, and indi- 
rectly to require through its power to make conditions the lowest 
possible rate for consumers. 

» * * > s s * 

In my judgment, the permission desired by fan Francisco to secure 
water from the Yosemite National Park for municipal purposes, etc., 
should be accorded. The communities on San Francisco Bay constitute 
the largest center of population on the Pacific coast and are urgently 
in need of an adequate supply of pure, wholesome water for domestic 
consumption and for fire protection. 

This project would insure the development of a dependable supply of 
water for the use of the adjacent irrigation district, and it would also 
provide for the development of power now going to waste. The city 
of San Francisco has evidenced its good faith in this matter by pro- 
viding large bond issue looking to securins 


money to effectuate the 
grant if pccorded. The bill under consideration fully protects the in- 
terests of the United States In the park and elsewhere. Under the 


project as proposed by the city, the floor of the Hetch Hetchy Mga 
now difficult of access and frequently unhealthy, will de converted in 
a lake of great beauty and be provided with suitable approaches. Under 
the provisions of this bill the revenues derived by the Governmen 
which in time will grow into a vi considerable sum, are to be 

for the maintenance and improvement of the Yosemite National Park, 
and the ay of San Francisco has undertaken to construct and maintain 
roads, trails, and bridges which will practically result in a great en- 
largement of the park areas of the high Sierra by making them more 
safely and easily accessible, : 


HOUSTON APPROVES. 


[Extracts from statement of Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, before the Public Lands Committee, House of Representatives, 
June 25, 1913.] 

I have examined this proposed bill, and I am in hearty accord with 
what the Secretary of the Interior says as to the eral features. So 
far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned, I think that all of 
the interests of the Government are safeguarded in the bill. 

* * . > . e s 

It is unnecessary for me to repeat anything that has been said about 
the need of the of San Franciseo for water. There is no doubt, 
from the representations made, that they have a great and growing need 
for this water supply. It is a N epee to the development of a 

eat city. Now, I am also informed that this has been determined as 

e best way to secure the additional water required. It seems to me 
that we can not afford to stand in the way of that. * * I have 
5 Rec nese the bill, and I can see no reason why it should not 
go through. 

The CHAIRMAN. In your opinion the development of roads and trails 
might mean an additional protection to fhe forest, might it not? 

ecretary HOUSTON. Yes, sir. « 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you considered the matter from the int of 
view of the people who cp d think it is a great wrong to put this water 
to beneficial use because of the possible injury to the natural beauties 
of the valley or because of the destruction of scenic values? 

Secretary HOUSTON. In the first place, if I am correctly Informed, it 
will add to the beauty rather than injure the appearance of the forest 

„ So that answers the question from that point of view. 

But I think there is a par deal of beauty in San auge to be con- 

served, and I think that the thousands of people there have some claims 

upon the Government. * * * 


PINCHOT INDORSES BILL, 


[Extracts from statement of Hon. Gifford Pinchot, former Chief For- 
2 2 ore Public Lands Committee, House of Representatives, June 


ye come now face to face with the perfectly clean question of what 
is the best use to which this water that flows out of the Sierras can be 
ut. As we all know, there is no use of water that is higher than the 
omestic use. Then, if there is, as the engineers tell us, no other 
source of supply that is anything like so reasonably available as this 
one, if this the best and within reasonable limits of cost, the only 
means of supplying San Francisco with water, we come straight to the 
Soano or 1 1 the 3 of leaving Tis ged ae a state of 
ure r than the advantage of using it for the 
city of San Francisco. . s k oe 
the fundamental principle of the whole conservation policy is 
that of use—to take every of the land and its resources en ut 
it to that use in which it will best serve the most people—and I think 
there can be no question at all but that In this case we have an instance 
in which all weighty considerations demand the passage of the bill. 
+ * * ‘he construction of roads, trails, and telephone systems which 
will follow the passage of this bill will be a ve important help in the 
park and forest reserves. The national forest telephone system and the 
roads and trails to which this bill will lead will form an important 
additional help in fighting fire in the forest reserves. As has already 
been set forth by the two Secretaries, the I hag of these additional 
means of communication will mean that the national forest and the 
national park will be visited 125 Hag large numbers of ple who can 
not visit them now. I think that the men who assert that it is better 
to leave a piece of natural scenery in its natural condition have rather 
the better of the argument, and I believe that if we had nothing else to 
consider than the delight of the few men and women who woul yearly 
go into the Hetch Hetchy Valley, then it should be left in its natural 
condition. But the considerations on the other side of the question, to 
my mind, are simply overwhelming, and so much so that I have never 
been able to see that there was any reasonable argument against the 
use of this water supply, by the city of San Francisco, provided the biil 
was a reasonable bill. e (sanitary) regulations which are 
mired are substantially what ought to be followed by any well- 
intentioned camper. * * 


In a colloquy with Hon. Jon E. Raker, member of the Public 
Lands Committee, Mr. Pinchot discussed the effect of the con- 
struction of roads and dam site in the Hetch Hetchy Vailey. 
He agreed with Mr. Raxer that this work would make the val- 
ley more accessible and that the use of the park would be enor- 
mously increased. Mr. Pinchot, in reply to a question by Mr. 
Raker, said he had neyer been able to agree with John Muir in 
the latter’s attitude toward the Sierras. 

Mr. Pinchot unequivocally indorsed the bill, and said there 
was no reason to delay its passage, as every possible phase of 
the subject had been inyestigated and discussed for 10 or 12 
years. He said: 

I am thorou 4 z 
CCC 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY CHIEF FAVORS BILL. 

{Extracts from statement of Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of United 


States Geological Survey, before mmittee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives, June 25, 1913.] 


The Hetch Hetchy Valley must eventually be made into a reservoir. 
Now, I believe that the sooner that dam site is actually used, the sooner 
that reservoir is utilized, the better.. There are three parties, 
it seems to me, to this proposition. San Francisco, by reason of its 
claim for the hest use of the water; the Turlock-Modesto irrigation 
districts, by reason of their prior use and their actual dependence upon 
the Tuolumne watershed for their water; and, thirdly, the general pub- 
lic, which is interested in the full utilization of our water resources 
here, as elsewhere, and also interested by reason of oo rights which 
they have in the national parks. I believe that the citizens of San 
Francisco and the other bay cities will receive re water from the 
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indeed also more attractive. And right there I would say that in my 
opinion natural beauty has little value unless there is the human eye to 


see it. 

The sanitary restrictions in the bill are not a bit more than should be 
placed upon any users of a national park, this and other national perks. 
whether San ane is to get the water from the park or no In 
addition, this is necessary in order to protect the campers from them- 
selves, $ 

To sum up, the proposed legislation appears to me to serye present 
needs without in the least compromising foe needs. If we look abea! 
there is also in this pret some future ibilities of general benef 

0 


to the public, and not the least of these benefits will be the in: 
degree n which these national playgrounds of the h Sierra will be 
made more attractive to the general public because they will be more 
accessible. 


I base my opinions on actual observation of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 


itself. 
* + * * * * 


* 
I do not think that anyone else (than San Francisco) is liable to 
8 the Hetch Hetchy dam site, unless there is a reasonable hope 
that the irrigation use can be connected with the municipal and power 


use. 
* * * . * * 


. 
y 00 to show that the full utilization of 
the . nen e 3 but absolutely essential. 
CHIEF FORESTER o. K'S PLAN. 55 
Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester, 
aate. riere 7 poe 5 June 25, 1913.) 
Mr. Graves analyzed the bill before the Land Committee, so 
far as it relates to the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. He 
approved the provisions and said that the telephones, trails, 
roads, etc., would materially assist in the proper conduct of the 
Stanislaus National Forest, and would result in good for all 
concerned. As to the bill itself, Mr. Graves said he had assisted 
in the preparation of Secretary Lane’s report, which represented 
the agreed policy of the department, including the Forest 
Service. 8 
NEWELL WANTS DAM BUILT. 
N ch a 
Crete from Lene before ue Lands Commit, House ot 
Representatives, June 25, 1913.] 


J agree fully with what has been stated by the representatives of the 
departments in this particular case. I made a study of the water 
supply of the higher Sierras 18 years ago. I made this study in the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley as well as in the surrounding area. It was found 
then that the irrigation development of the valley (San Joaquin) 
would require the building of a reservoir in that place. At that time we 
did not anticipate the needs of the city of San Francisco, and in fact 
gave that no consideration; but we are now fully aware that the 
ultimate development of the city of San Francisco will require the use 
Now, touching the question of the destruction 
of the natural beauty of the valley, I will say that, having been con- 
cerned with the building of many large reservoirs, I have naturally come 
to believe that there is nothing more beautiful than a well-built dam 
with a reservoir ind it. * > 

Those of us who have been handling this water-supply question feel 
that the municipal or domestic use is so far superior to any other use 
that it does not enter my mind that there can be any competition. 
$+ è + You can supply, perhaps, one hundred times as many poopie 
with water for domestic use in a city as could be supplied for irrigation 
purposes. 


Mr. Newell discussed at great length with the members of the 
committee the cost of water for irrigation and the reasonable 
investment that should be made by landowners. He stated that 
in his opinion no encouragement could be held out to irrigation- 
ists that the Government would build a reservoir at Hetch 
Hetchy, the water to be used for irrigation purposes. In his 
opinion the construction by San Francisco of the Hetch Hetchy 
Dam would materially benefit the irrigationists and promote 
conservation. He approved the passage of the bill. 


ARMY BOARD TELLS COMMITTEE BILL SHOULD PASS. 


{Extracts from statement of Col. John Biddle, chairman of the Board 
of Army Engineers which investigated and reported upon the San 
Francisco water problem, before the Public Lands Committee, House 
of Representatives, June 26, 1913.] 

Responding to Chairman Ferris, Col. Biddle stated that he 
was stationed in San Francisco from 1907 to 1911 and was in 
general charge of the rivers of California, and in that way be- 
came familiar, to a certain extent, with them, and also with the 
water situation in California. He further stated that the Army 
board was appointed in 1910, while he was stationed in Cali- 
fornia, and that the other members of the board went out there. 
In 1911 the board went over several of the important sources 
of supply, and in 1912 the board again went out there and went 
over a number of these sources. In addition, Col. Biddle said 
that he had personally seen most of the sources in question. 

Following are quotations from testimony of Col. Biddle: 


The city of San Francisco obtains its water supply at present from 
sources all within about 50 miles of the city. It has been recognized 
for some years past that these sources were insufficient, and therefore 
San Fiancisco has been investigating supplies from other points. Early 
investigation convinced the engineers employed by the city that the 
most economical supply was from the upper Tuolumne River, making 
use of two main reservoir sites, Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetehy Valley, 
lying within the Yosemite National Park, * * * 


Col. Biddle recited the appointment ca the Board of Army En- 
gineers, and stated that two inspections of the reservoirs in the 
Yosemite Valley and other proposed sites were made, and also 


of this reservoir site. 


that very comprehensive inspections of the available sites were 
made. In addition, Mr. H. H. Wadsworth, assistant engineer. 
United States Engineer Service, was secured by the board to 
make further investigations and examinations. Mr. Wadsworth 
had been in the employ of the engineer department in California 
and is familiar with the rivers and reseryoir sites in central 
California. Mr. Wadsworth spent about a year and a half on 
duty in connection with the work of the Army board. 
Resuming, Col. Biddle says: 


While the city of San Francisco makes the application, the other 
cities on the bay are also vitally interested, as in most cases the water 
supply in those communities is nearing its limit of development, and 
the more important ones have already taken such steps as seem desir- 
able to join San Francisco in obtaining a new water supply. 


* * * * * . * 
The board took into consideration all possible scarces of water supply. 
s * . 8 . * * s 


The Hetch Hetchy supply is estimated to cost $77,000,000, spread over 
a number of years. The second and third sources are estimated to cost 
from $97,000,000 to $99,000,000. 

The data and analysis of these projects appear in the Army 
board report (H. Doc. No. 54) and also in the hearings before 
the Public Lands Committee, beginning at page 50. Reference to 
these reports and hearings is hereby made. 

Resuming extracts from the hearings: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If you know any reason why we should pass 
this bill, tell us that reason. N 5 

Col. BIDDLE. The reason why you should is that San Francisco has 
to have the water; that it is a pertsu practicable way, and by far 
the most economical way. * * The power development in the 
Hetch Hetchy is greater than it is at any other source of supply. 


Col. Biddle then analyzed the possible alternative sources, 
which analysis is to be found in the printed hearings, page 56 
et seq. He said that all these alternative sources were much 
more expensive and presented greater engineering difficulties 
than the Hetch Hetchy. He stated further that, in his judg- 
ment, San Francisco would meet opposition from the irrigation- 
ists and others if other sources were selected. Further, Col. 
Biddle stated that it would take San Francisco longer to obtain 
water rights in other systems, whereas the city now owns the 
water rights in the Hetch Hetchy. He also stated that the city 
owns the greater part of the floor of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
and a small part of the dam site. 

Resuming extracts: 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you acqnainted with the sentiment of the peo- 
ple of San Francisco touching the supply they desire? 

Col. BIDDLE. Yes, sir; the sentiment is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the Hetch Hetchy supply. 

The CHAIRMAN. There can be no question about that? 

Col. BIDDLE, None whatever. 

* a $ * * . * 

Col. BIDDLE. There is no question in my mind that the Hetch Hetchy 
is the best water supply for San Francisco, and that it is the most 
economical that can be obtained; it can be obtained more promptly, 
and is better in every way — 

The CHAIRMAN. With the information before you, coupled with the 
results of these two investigations, if you were a member of this com- 
mittee, having due regard for the rights of the irrigation people, and 
having due regard for the rights of the nature lovers, who believe that 

ou should not interfere with the Yosemite National Park, and having 
5 ere for the needs of San Francisco, which system would you 
vote for 

Col. BIDDLE. I would vote for the Hetch Hetch 

The CHAIRMAN. You would vote for the Hetch 

Col. BIDDLE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you feel, in casting a vote of that kind, that 
you had inflicted a greater wrong upon the irrigation people and the 
nature lovers than if you voted for one of the other systems? 

Col. BIDDLE. No, sir; so far as the nature lovers are concerned, my 
own preference is for a valley, for the reason that the Slerras are full 
of beautiful lakes. While there are, of course, a number of valleys, 
there are very few like the Hetch Hetchy. There are very few in the 
whole Sierras; still it would be very beautiful as a lake. he difference 
between the Yosemite Valley and the Hetch ees in i opinion, is 
that the Yosemite is far grander than the Hetch Hetchy, but the floor 
of the Hetch. Hereby is more attractive. The cliffs and waterfalls of 
that valley are wonderful, and would not be injured by the creation of 
a lake. So, with this lake you would still have a wonderful piece of 
scenery. Then, of course, the facilities that the city would give would 
afford more people an opportunity to visit the valley. 

* s 3 * * * „ 
I think the city of San Francisco is agreaing to do a very reasonable 
Hing and that the roads and trails required will satisfy the demand. 

The CHAIRMAN. As matters now stand, it would be pretty extrava- 
gant for poor peop o there? 

Col. Bibpn. It is impossible for them to go in there, unless mey go 
in with knapsacks on their backs. In the early summer the mosquitoes 
ore very bad, and in the late summer it is too hot in the Hetch Hetchy 

alley. 


Col. Biddle stated that the Hetch Hetchy Lake would be 6 or 7 
miles long by 14 miles wide and would flood an area of approxi- 
mately 1,100 acres. 

Col. Biddle also stated that the proposed sanitary regulations 
“are such as should be made anyhow, if the park is to be used 
by any large number of people.” Answering a question on this 
subject, Col. Biddle added: 


I think that as soon as the park begins to be used to any extent it 
will be necessary to have the same rules for the protection of campers 


system. 
etehy system? 


le to undertake to 


as for the protection of the people of San Franc 
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Discussing necessity for a long look ahead in California, on 
account of the general lack of water, Col. Biddle said: 


Cities situated as San Francisco have to look a long time forward. 
Here at Washington, for instance, you have the Potomac River, and the 
chances are that the water situation, so far as Washington is concerned, 
50 years hence will be the same as it is to-day. In the case of San 
Francisco, however, there will be danger of so many water rights and 
water use developments that it might be almost impossible 50 years from 
now to obtain water rights without great expense and even hardship to 
3 communities, That is the reason we take that advanced 

ate. 

Responding to the chairman, the other members of the Army 
board expressed their views: 

Col. Cossy. I concur fully in the statement of Col. Biddle. There is 
only one small point of difference, and that is as to whether the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley would be more attractive with this reservoir in it than 
in its present condition. I believe that with the lake it would be even 
more beautiful than it is in its natural condition. 


TAYLOR AND COSBY INDORSEMENTS. 


Col. TAYLOR. There is not the slightest question in my mind but that 
this should be used as the source of water supply, and not only that, 
but that it will be used as a water supply in a very short time inde- 
pendently of whether this project is adopted or not. I think that the 
pressure will be so great to conserve the water up there that it will be 
used as a storage reservoir. It is by far the best storage reservolr in 
that section of the country, and water is so valuable up there that they 
can not afford to let it run to waste. If you deny the use of it to San 
Francisco, sooner or later the water will be put to other uses. Some- 
body will be asking for permission to utilize the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
as a storage reservoir for irrigation purposes. This water will certainly 
be nsed for the city of San Francisco or for irrigation purposes. 

Col. Cossy. I presume the members of the committee fully under- 
stand how inaccessible the Hetch Hetchy Valley is. I think the roads 
will make it accessible to a greater number of people. At the present 
time I think that there are practically only two classes of people who 
use it, people who are unusually wealthy, or people who are unusually 
strong and healthy and are able to make the trip. 


CITY’S POINT OF VIEW. 


[Extract from statement of Hon. James D. Phelan, former mayor of 
San Francisco, and representative of Mayor James Rolph, jr., and 
the city of San Francisco.] 

I will emphasize the fact that the needs of San Francisco are 

ressing and urgent. A large number of our population has been lost 

70 Oakland, Alameda, and rkeley by reason of the fact that we 

have never had adequate facilities, either of transportation or of 

water supply. So San Francisco, the chief Federal city on the Pacific 
coast, asks the Federal Government for assistance in this matter by 

nt and not by money. It has obligated itself to y $70,000,000 
or a water supply. We have endeavored to satisf; e needs of the 
irrigationists in good falth, as well as_the local water monopoly, 
and we come this year to Washington, I think, with the good will 
of those heretofore opposed to us, possibly with the exception of the 
gentlemen who are devoted to the preservation of the beauties of nature. 

As Californians, we rather resent ponar from diferent parts of 
the country outside of California telling us that we are invading the 
beautiful natural resources of the State or in any way marring or de- 
boty tery 5 from them. We have a greater pride than they in the beauties 
of California—in the valleys, in the big trees, in the rivers, and in the 
high mountains. We have the highest mountain in the United States 
in California, Mount Whitney, 15,000 feet above the sea, as we have 
the lowest land, in Death Valley, 300 feet below the sea. We have 
the highest tree known in the world, and the oldest tree. Its history 
goes back 2,000 years, I believe, judged 2 the internal evidences: as 
we have the youngest tree in the world, Luther Burbank's plumcot. 

All of this is of tremendous pride, and even for a water supply we 
would not injure the great resources which have made our State the 
playground of the world. By constructing a dam at this very narrow 

rge in the Hetch Hetchy Valley we create not a reservoir but a lake, 

2 Mr. Freeman has shown that by planting trees or vines over 

the dam the idea of a dam, the appearance of a dam is entirely lost; 

60 coming upon it it will look like an emerald gem in the mountains; 

and one of the very few things in which California is deficient, 

especially in the Sierra, is lakes, and in this way we will contribute, 
in a large measure, to the scenic grandeur and beauty of California. 

I sup nature lovers suspecting a dam there not made by the Creator 

will think it of no yalue in their estimation, but I submit man can 

imitate the Creator—a worthy Examplar. I remember the story of 

John Hay’s Little Breeches,” which describes the old fellow who, 

believing in nothing that was religious or good, and having been told, 

after his child recovered, that he had wandered away in the woods and 
must have been restored by the angels, said: 
To restore the life of a little child 
And bring him back to his own, 
Is a darned sight better business 
Than loafing ‘round the throne. 

To provide for the little children, men, and women of the 800,000 
population who swarm the shores of San Francisco Bay is a matter of 
much greater importance than encouraging the few who, in solitary lone- 
liness, will sit on the 2 of the Sierra loafing around the throne of 
the God of Nature and singing his praise. A benign father loves his 
children above all things. There is no comparison between the highest 
use of water—the domestic supply—and the mere scenic value of the 
mountains. When you decide that affirmatively, as you must, and then 
on top of that, that we are not detracting from the scenic value of the 
mountains, but enhancing it, I thing there is nothing left to be said. 


All the Members of Congress from California are favorable 
to the grant to San Francisco under the provisions of the bill. 

A written statement for the Turlock and Modesto Irrigation 
Districts was presented by the authorized representatives of 
said water district, which approved the bill as drafted and re- 
served the right to object should the conditions relating to those 
irrigation districts be eliminated or materially modified. These 
districts have telegraphed their approval of this bill. 

For the purpose of presenting bill H. R. 7207 with its provi- 
mons fully before the House, an analysis is made thereof, as 
‘ollows. 
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Section 1 provides a grant of all necessary rights of way not 
exceeding 250 feet, as in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture are required for the 
construction and operation of a water-supply system for the 
city of San Francisco and other cities which may hereafter join 
in the Metropolitan Water District about San Francisco Bay. 
The grantee is required to file maps showing proposed location 
of rights of way, power houses, pole lines, roads, trails, bridges, 
and so forth, and procure the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior as to these locations. Within the jurisdiction of the 
Stanislaus National Forest, the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture must be procured. This section is analogous to and 
practically identical with the grant made to the city of Los 
Angeles for a water-supply system from the Owens River. 

Section 2. This section requires the grantee to file with the 
registers of the United States land offices within three years all 
maps showing boundaries or locations, and prohibits permanent 
construction work until maps shall have been filed and approved. 
Proviso 1 permits changes in location by approval when engi- 
neering problems are met and such changes are advisable. 
Proviso 2 provides that the rights of the grantee already pro- 
cured shall be given due consideration and relate back to the 
filing of maps as provided in this section. Proviso 3 is to the 
effect that copies of maps already filed and approved under pre- 
vious permits may be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Section 3 provides that the rights of way granted shall not be 
effective over homestead, mining, or other valid claims which 
in law constitute prior rights unless the grantee shall procure 
relinquishment by due process and just compensation; and, 
further, the section provides that any such entryman or claim- 
ant shall have the right to sell and the grantee shall have the 
right to purchase rights of way over homesteads or other 
claims. A proviso prescribes that the act shall not apply to 
lands embraced in rights of way heretofore approved for the 
benefit of any party other than the said grantee or its predeces- 
sors in interest. 

(The language of section 3 and preceding sections is designed 
to protect the vested rights heretofore procured by the grantee 
or others.) 

Section 4 provides that the grantee shall conform to all regu- 
lations prescribed to govern the Yosemite National Park and 
the Stanislaus National Forest, and further provides that no 
timber shall be cut in the national park or in the forest reserve 
except such timber as may be actually necessary to construct, 
repair, and operate its water and electric power system. All 
timber cut shall be designated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior or the Secretary of Agriculture where such timber is 
outside the right of way. Proviso 1 prohibits the cutting of 
any timber in the Yosemite National Park, except from land to 
be submerged or which constitutes an actual obstruction to the 
rights of way or to any road or trail provided in the act, and 
to preserve artistic harmony the grantee is compelled to submit 
designs and structures to the Secretary of the Interior for ap- 
Droval. It is intended that all permanent dams, buildings, etc., 
shall conform to the landscape surroundings. 

(The grantee acquiesces in this proviso, which is designed 
to prevent the cutting of a stick of timber in the Yosemite 
National Park, and thus prevent any possible destruction of 
trees within the reservation, and also to make the park as 
artistic as possible.) 

Proviso 2 of section 4 requires the grantee to construct and 
maintain bridges and crossings over its rights of way of such 
character and construction as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or. the Secretary of Agriculture, and, fur- 
ther, the grantee shall, upon order of the United States officials, 
construct and maintain fences along the rights of way. It is 
still further provided that the grantee shall clear its rights of 
way of débris and inflammable material, thus preventing forest 
fires, and also shall permit the free use by Government officials 
of all trails, telephone and telegraph lines, railroad and other 
utilities which may be constructed as adjuncts to the water- 
supply system. (The requirements of this section cause the 
grantee to expend a considerable sum in the improvement of 
the park and the forest reserve and make access to these public 
places easy and comfortable. The expenditure of this money 
for this purpose is a consideration, in part, for the grant.) 

Section 5 provides that the grant by the Federal Government 
is an easement and that the lands shall be disposed of only sub- 
ject to such easement. Proviso 1 compels the grantees to dili- 
gently prosecute its construction work without cessation, and 
in the event that such construction work ceases for a period of 
three years and the Secretary of the Interior determines the 
grantee has not been duly diligent, all rights under the grant 
may be declared forfeited by suit in the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of California. The Attorney 
General is required to prosecute such suit to final judgment 
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when requested to do so by the Secretary of the Interior. Pro- 
viso 2 provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall not 
attempt to make a forfeiture if the work of the grantee has 
been delayed or preyented by the act of God or the public 
enemy, or by engineering or other special or peculiar difficulties 
which could not have been reasonably foreseen and overcome 
and were beyond the control of the grantee. Proviso 3 compels 
the grantee to at all times comply with the regulations author- 
ized by the act, and in the event of material departure from 
said regulations the United States officials may take such action 
as may be necessary, in the courts or otherwise, to enforce such 
regulations, 

Section 6 provides that the grantee is prohibited from selling 
or letting to any corporation or individual, except a munici- 
pality, a water district, or an irrigation district, the right to 
sell or sublet the water or electric energy sold or given to it by 
the grantee; it is provided also that the rights under the grant 
shall not be subject to sale, assignment, or transfer to any 
private person, corporation, or association. 

(This provision, acquiesced in by the grantee, was designed 
to prevent any monopoly or private corporation from hereafter 
obtaining control of the water supply of San Francisco.) 

Section 7 provides that for and in consideration of the grant 
the grantee shall make certain payments, the proceeds of which 
are to be used exclusively for the construction of roads and 
other improvements in the Yosemite National Park and other 
national parks in the State of California. The theory of this 
section is that San Francisco is receiving certain privileges 
and benefits from the national park, and that the consideration 
is for the use of public lands now owned by the United States. 
The payments proposed will, it is estimated, amount to more 
money annually than is at present charged to private corpora- 
tions under similar Federal conditions. It is proposed that the 
grantee shall pay, beginning five years after the passage of the 
bill, the sum of $15,000 annually for a period of 10 years; 
$20,000 for a period of 10 years thereafter; and, unless other- 
wise provided by Congress, $30,000 annually for the remainder 
of the term of the grant. The moneys so paid are to be kept 
in a separate fund by the United States and applied to park 
improvements as designated by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Congress retains the power to revise the schedule. 

(The amounts specified in this section are approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior and his subordinates. The method 
of providing for improvement of the park is also approved.) 

Section 8 defines the grantee as the city of San Francisco and 
such other municipalities or water districts which may, with 
the consent of the city or in accordance with the laws of the 
State of California, hereafter participate in or succeed to th 
beneficial rights and privileges of the act. ? 

(The cities about the Bay of San Francisco have always ap- 
proved the granting of the Hetch Hetchy reservoir site to San 
Francisco, with the understanding that these cities may in the 
future join with the city of San Francisco in a metropolitan 
water district. The State law of California provides for the 
creation of a metropolitan water district, and because of this 
law the bay cities have not requested at this time to be made co- 
grantees. They know they will have the privilege to share in 
the benefits after San Francisco has made the necessary invest- 
ment and brought the needed water to the bay cities for domes- 
tic use.) 

Section 9 requires the grantee to observe sanitary regulations 
within the Hetch Hetchy watershed and around reservoir sites. 
These regulations provide that no human excrement, garbage, or 
other refuse shall be placed in the waters of any reservoir or 
stream, or within 300 feet thereof; and, further, that all sewage 
from permanent camps or hotels within the watershed shall be 
filtered by natural percolation through porous earth or other- 
wise adequately purified; and, further, no person shall bathe, 
wash clothes or cooking utensils, water stock, or in any way 
pollute the water of the reservoirs constructed under this grant 
or the streams leading thereto within 1 mile of said reservoir. 
The cost of inspection necessary to enforce sanitary regulations 
is to be paid by the grantee, and such inspection shall be under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. Should these 
regulations prove insufficient to the grantee, then the grantee 
shall install a filtration plant, and no other sanitary rules or re- 
strictions shall be granted. 

(These sanitary regulations were prepared by experts of the 
United States Government, and Mr. Allen Hazen, and Prof. 
Whipple, and are approved by the Board of Army Engineers, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Director of the Geological 
Survey, and others. It is intended that the use of the water- 
shed shall be free to campers and visitors, and that no onerous 
or prohibitive sanitary regulations shall ever be imposed. The 
sanitary experts assert that the storage of water in the Hetch 
Hetchy reservoir will insure adequate purity, and the Govern- 
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ment officials assert that the regulations herein are only those 
required by common decency and for the protection of campers 
themselves; and, further, these reguiations are practically iden- 
tical with the rules now in force in the Yosemite National Park.) 

Paragraph (b), section 9, provides that the grantee shall 
recognize the prior rights of the Modesto and Turlock irriga- 
tion districts to 2,550 second-feet of water. This provision 
permits of the enlargement of the districts as now constituted 
by an additional area of 43,000 acres, but does not affect the 
distribution of water. 

(The irrigation districts having prior rights desire that those 
rights be recognized on the theory that the Government, haying 
the right to refuse the grant to San Franciseo, has therefore the 
right to place lawful conditions therein. The recognition of 
these priorities does not impinge upon California State law 
or modify existing rights.) 

Paragraph (e), section 9, is a condition that the grantee shall 
be required to release the necessary amount of stored water 
to assure the flow of 2,350 second-feet included in the priorities 
of the irrigation districts; and, further, condition (c) recognizes 
the rights of the said irrigation districts to take 4,000 second- 
feet of water out of the natural flow of the Tuolumne River 
during a period of 60 days following and including April 15 
of each year. 

(Condition (e) is a limitation upon the grant, according to the 
theory of the bill, and is protective of rights already acquired 
and which can not be disturbed so far as they relate to the 
irrigation districts. The provision relating to the 4,000 second- 
feet of water is to provide for the beneficial use by the irriga- 
tionists of water which otherwise goes to waste. In the period 
mentioned, April 15 to June 15, the Tuolumne River is a tor- 
rential flood. Fifty miles of watershed intervene between the 
Hetch Hetchy Dam and the dam of the irrigationists at La 
Grange. It is proposed that the irrigationists may take up 
waste waters, store them, and thus lessen the possible draft 
upon the stored waters of the city. It should be borne in 
mind that San Francisco does not contemplate interfering with 
the natural flow of the Tuolumne. - The intent is to store flood 
waters which come from melting snows and leave the normal 
flow of the river uninterrupted. The benefit to the irrigation 
districts in this provision is that the landowners will receive 
the benefit of an investment of approximately $50,000,000 with- 
out being compelled to put up any part of the cost, and the con- 
struction of the system will insure the priorities of the irri- 
gationists and they will receive water in the dry period, when it 
is most needed. Without the construction of the Hetch Hetchy 
7 80 there can be no flow in the river during the summer and 

II.) 

Paragraph (d), section 9, provides that the grantee shall sell 
unused stored water needed for benefictal use on irrigable lands 
at cost, to be computed by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
minimum and maximum of such stored waters to be so de- 
lHvered to the irrigation districts is to be regulated each calen- 
dar year, and if the irrigation districts develop sufficient water 
in the foothill reservoirs for their own needs then the said 
grantee shall not be required to sell or deliver any stored waters, 
It is also provided that water used for the generation of electric 
power be released in the Tuolumne River free. 

(The theory of condition (d) is that after the domestic needs 
of the city are satisfied and a surplus remains then the irriga- 
tion districts shall have the right to purchase so much of this 
surplus as may be beneficially used. In the event of any dis- 
pute the Secretary of the Interior may be called in to adjust 
the differences. ) 

Paragraph (e), section 9, provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall fix the minimum and maximum of stored waters 
to be released, and he shall also fix the price to be paid therefor, 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph (b). 

Paragraph (f), section 9, provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall revise the maximum and minimum amounis of 
stored water to be released whenever the irrigation districts 
shall have properly developed certain reservoir and storage 
dams in the foothills. In the purview of this condition the irri- 
gationists may not be required to expend more than $15 per 
acre-foot storage capacity for the development of local storage, 
and it is further provided that the grantee may require the 
stoppage of excessive water losses and waste because of de- 
fective ditches. 

(This and conditions are acquiesced in by the 
grantee and by the irrigation districts. The provision is the 
result of an amicable settlement between the two parties.) 

Paragraph (g), section 9, provides that the grantee shall not 
be required to supply stored water to the irrigation districts 
until the latter shall haye first drawn upon their own stored 
water to the fullest practicable extent. 

(This is also agreeable to all parties.) 
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Paragraph (h), section 9, provides that the grantee shall not 
divert beyond the limits of the San Joaquin Valley any waters 
of the Tuolumne watershed in excess of the amount to be used 
for domestic and municipal purposes. 

(The purpose of this provision is to make possible the use of 
surplus waters of the San Joaquin Valley and prevent the use 
of possible surplus for irrigation of lands remote from the Tuo- 


lumne Riyer. John R. Freeman, consulting engineer for San 
Francisco, suggested that surplus water might be economically 
used for intensive farming in lands contiguous to San Francisco 
Bay. Inasmuch as San Francisco expects to purchase the local 
water supply, and thus acquire sufficient water for local irriga- 
tion purposes, it was deemed advisable and economical to pro- 
vide that surplus from the Tuolumne should be used in the San 
Joaquin Valley: This is an economic use of water for the high- 
est purpose of all concerned.) 

Paragraph (i), section 9, provides that the grantee shall at 
its own expense provide water-measuring apparatus and keep 
hydrographic records, which apparatus and records shall be 
open to inspection by any interested party at any time. 

Paragraph (j), section 9, is the engineers’ definition of the 
flow of the Tuolumne River. ; 

Paragraph (k), section 9, requires San Francisco to build a 
dam at least 200 feet high. 

(This means that the city will expend from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 in excess of initial expenditures necessary for its im- 
mediate needs. The intent is to build the dam high enough to 
provide adequate storage to meet the conditions of the grant, 
and is primarily a benefit for the irrigationists.) 

Paragraph (1), section 9, provides that the grantee shall sell 
excess of electrical energy to the irrigation districts and munici- 
palities within the irrigation districts for the beneficial use of 
landowners, whenever such excess is not required for the actual 
municipal purposes of the grantee. It is also provided that no 
power plant shall be interposed on the conduit of the grantee, 
except by the grantee itself. The proviso of the paragraph is 
that the grantee shall first satisfy the needs of landowners for 
pumping water for drainage or irrigation and the needs of the 
municipalities within the irrigation districts for municipal pur- 
poses before excess of electrical power may be sold for com- 
mercial purposes. 

(This is a direct benefit to the irrigationists, and places no 
burden or hardship upon the grantee.) 

Paragraph (m), section 9, provides for the development of 
electric power. The grantee is required to develop 10,000 horse- 
power within three years after the completion of that portion 
of the system which is usable for power development, Within 
10 years thereafter the grantee shall develop 20,000 horse- 
power; and within 15 years 30,000 horsepower; and within 20 
years 60,000 horsepower; unless, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the public interests will be satisfied with a 
lesser development. 

The prices of electricity are to be fixed under the laws of 
California, or if there be no such laws, at prices approved by 

the Secretary of the Interior, such prices to return to the grantee 
x actual cost of construction. 

Paragraph (n), section 9, provides that if the grantee fails to 
develop horsepower as directed herein, then the Secretary of the 
Interior may lease to such person or persons as he may desig- 
nate those portions of the rights of way, structures, dams, etc., 
as may be necessary for development, use, and sale of power 
which the grantee has failed or neglected to develop. 

(This is a forfeiture penalty to prevent cold storage of power 
possibilities.) 

Paragraph (0), section 9, provides that rates to be charged 
for power for commercial purposes (in the event that lease is 
made to another party under paragraph (n)) shall conform to 
the laws of the State of California, or in the absence of any 
such law shall be subject to approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior; and it is also provided that all records, books, etc., 
shall be open to inspection by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Paragraph (p), section 9, provides for the building of roads 
and trails in the Yosemite National Park as designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

(The routing of these roads and trails was made by Mr. 
Marshall, of the Geological Survey, who surveyed the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley and is familiar with all the scenic and topo- 
graphical conditions there. These roads will cost the city of 
San Francisco $500,000 to $1,000,000, and are to be turned over, 
free of charge, to the United States. This is one of the im- 
portant considerations, and carries compensation to the Govern- 
ment for the rights of way granted. The construction of these 
roads will make the Hetch Hetchy Valley accessible and will 
provide a convenient and easy way for mountaineers to reach 
the higher parts of the Sierra. The paragraph also contains a 
requiremeat that the grantee shall provide a water supply for 


camp purposes at the Meadow camping place, a third of a mile 
from Hetch Hetchy. It is also provided that all trail and road 
building shall be done subject to the approval and direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, 
according to their respective jurisdictions. ) 

Paragraph (q), section 9, provides that the grantee shall fur- 
nish water at cost to any authorized occupant within 1 mile of 
the reservoir, and shall repair and maintain roads and trails 
constructed under the provisions of the grant. > 

Paragraph (r) provides that the grantee shall pay all the cost 
of inspection and investigations which may be required of the 
Department of the Interior where such investigations and in- 
Spection involve expense to the department. 

Paragraph (s) provides that the grantee shall file an accept- 
ance of the conditions of this act within six months after its 
passage, 

Paragraph (t) requires the grantee to convey to the United 
States any and all tracts of land now owned by the city within 
Yosemite National Park or the national forest, which lands are 
not actually required for use under the provisions of this act. 

(The city of San Francisco purchased private lands for the 
purpose of exchanging the same with the Government in lieu of 
that portion of the floor of the Hetch Hetchy Valley which is 
not owned by the city. The purpose of this plan is to provide 
suitable and desirable camping places for visitors who may 
wish to visit the Sierra and who would otherwise have camped 
in the Hetch Hetchy, and at the same time compensate the 
United States for lands to be submerged.) 

Paragraph (u) provides that the grantee shall sell the water 
at cost to the military reservations at San Francisco. This 
was requested by the Secretary of War and is acquiesced in 
by the city. 

Section 10 provides that the conditions of this grant shall be 
a binding obligation upon the grantee so far as the conditions 
relate to the irrigation districts. 

Section 11 provides that this act shall not be construed as 
affecting or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with 
the laws of the State of California relating to the control, ap- 
propriation, use, or distribution of water or any vested right 
acquired thereunder, and the Secretary of the Interior is di- 
rected to proceed in conformity with the laws of the State of 
California in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

The. CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his :emarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Wrs]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the whole of the 
article from the New York Times to which I referred in my 
question to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask what the article is, 

Mr. WILLIS. The article is from the New York Times, con- 
cerning which I interrogated the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker}. It is an article on this subject. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

A NATIONAL PARK THREATENED, 


Why the city of San Francisco, with plenty of collateral sources of 
water supply, should present an emergency measure to the special ses- 
sion of Congress whereby it may invade the Yosemite National Park 
is one of those Dundrearian things that no fellow can find out. The 
Hetch Hetchy Valley is described by John Muir as a “ wonderfully exact 
counterpart of the great Yosemite.” Why should its inspiring cliffs 
and waterfalls, its groves and flowery, parklike floor be spolen by the 
grabbers of water and power? The public officials of San Francisco are 
not even the best sort of politicians. As appraisers and appreciators 
of natural beauties their taste may be called in question. 

It is the aggregation of its natural scenic features, the Secretary of 
the Interior lared to the would-be invaders of the park when a de- 
cade ago they presented their first petition, that “ makes the Yosemite 
Park a wonderland, which the Congress of the United.States sought b 
law to preserve for all coming time.” Their application was rejected. 
Now they have obtained from the Board of Army Engineers a report 
approving their project as an emergency measure, which is based on in- 
complete, erroneous, and false evidence. The engineers say in their re- 
port that they have merely passed on such data as were presented by 
the officials of San Francisco, since they had neither time nor money 
to investigate independently the various projects presented. But San 
Francisco's officials have withheld from these data the report upon the 
Mokelumne River and watershed, submitted April 24, 1912, in which 
Engineers Bartel and Manson declare that this system is capable of 
supplying to the city of San Francisco between 280,000,000 and 430,- 
000, gallons daily, the larger amount if certain extinguishable rights 
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Even on their insufficient data, the Army engineers 
report that San Francisco's present water supply can be more than 
doubled by adding to present near-by sources and more economically 
than by going to the Sierras. 

The suppressed report, showing that the Mokelumne River is a better 


are disposed of. 


and cheaper source than the Hetch Hetchy, says that between 600,- 
000,000 and 700,000,000 gallons of water outside the park may be 
delivered daily into San Francisco and the adjacent bay region, supply- 
ing their growing needs for perhaps a century to come. Representative 
Scorr Ferris, chairman of the park lands committee, has been apprised 
of the existence of this report. A receipt of the copy is worth waiting 
for. If the water-power grabbers are put off this on, or two or 
three or many more sessions, before gaining an entrance to the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, the dwellers of San Francisco will not go thirsty. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, before I begin any extended 
statement on the bill under consideration I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that quite a number of very good people in 
the country have misunderstood my attitude in regard to the 
legislation. I was chairman of the Committee on Public Lands 
in 1909, at the time when a bill proposing to grant San Fran- 
cisco the right to utilize the Hetch Hetchy Valley for storage 
purposes was before the committee. The committee unani- 
mously reported against that bill. Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, John Muir, and many other good people in the country, 
lovers of nature, desirous of maintaining our national parks as 
pleasure grounds for all the people, were opposed to the legisla- 
tion at that time, as they are at this time. The adverse report 
of the committee at that time was not, however, based to any 
considerable extent on the arguments made by those gentlemen; 
nor was it altogether predicated on the proposition that San 
Francisco ought never to be allowed to use the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley for storage purposes. It was based largely on the fact 
that at that time San Francisco had not, we thought, suffi- 
ciently examined other possible sources of water supply, and 
more particularly because the legislaticn itself contained a 
number of provisions that were held to be highly objectionable, 
to quote the language of the report: 

The legislation is objectionable for reasons which take it out of the 
category of legislation of doubtful propriety and expediency and place 
it in at of doubtful constitutionality, and of unquestionably mis- 
chievous and dangerous character. 

So that report was not intended to voice the conviction of the 
committee against San Francisco using the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, and certainly it was not based on the proposition that 
the utilization of the Hetch Hetchy Valley by San Francisco 
would necessarily be a misfortune from a public standpoint. 
But the nature lovers, the gentlemen to whom I have referred, 
high-minded, disinterested men, knew that the committee did 
take into consideration their views and that it was one of the 
matters that persuaded us to order an adverse report; and so 
the same gentlemen have assumed that, as I wrote the report of 
1909, I would take an adverse position at this time. 

Mr. Johnson, in a circular letter which he sent out, which was 
placed in the Recorp at the instance of the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] this morning, asked those opposed to the use 
of the valley by San Francisco to write me or the Senator from 
Utah, the Hon. Reen Smoot. I have received, I think, about 60 
letters, all of them, or most of them, from people well known in 
the country—men whose motives are of the best, men t+ whose 
opinion I am much inclined to defer—all of them opposing the 
grant on the ground that the Hetch Hetchy Valley should be re- 
tained in its present condition. As much as I appreciate the mo- 
tives which actuate these gentlemen, as much as from a senti- 
mental standpoint I am inclined to agree with them, I feel that 
the situation is such that we can not afford to deny the use of 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a storage reservoir for the reasons 
they suggest. Eventually and in the running of time, every 
available storage possibility west of the Sierras must be utilized, 
and the Hetch Hetchy Valley will eventually be a storage reser- 
voir either for the supply of San Francisco and surrounding 
cities for domestic and allied purposes or for the purposes of 
irrigation in the San Joaquin Valley. If I were a Californian 
living outside of the influence of San Francisco, I am rather in- 
clined to think that I should insist that the Hetch Hetchy should 
be held for the uses of irrigation. 

Mr. KAHN rose. 

Mr. MONDELL. I trust that the gentleman will not interrupt 
me at present. I will endeayor to make a fair statement, and 
the gentleman knows that I have given a good deal of study to 
this matter. As I say, I have been rather inclined to think that 
the Heteh Hetchy Valley should be held for the uses of irriga- 
tion rather than utilize it for the use of San Francisco and the 
surrounding cities, for a number of reasons. There are a num- 
ber of other possible sources of water supply for Sau Francisco. 
Everyone acquainted with the situation must admit that, al- 
though they may not be as satisfactory to San Francisco as 
Hetch Iletchy for a number ef reasons. 

On the other hand, the Hetch Hetchy Valley is the only 
source of water supply for the full and complete irrigation of 


certain portions of San Joaquin Vailey, and without any desire 
to influence anyone with regard to his vote on this bill, but to 
state the matter absolutely fairly as I see it after careful con- 
sideration, I think I am justified in saying that we must admit 
that the granting of the use of the Hetch Hetchy to San 
Francisco will have the effect of dooming certain areas of the 
San Joaquin Valley that might otherwise be irrigated to 
perpetual aridity. Now, of course, that is an expression of 
opinion. People may not agree with me—the gentleman from 
wee ornia may not agree with me, but that is my personal 
view. ` 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman will permit, I know the 
gentleman is familiar with the bill and I am sure he will admit 
that the annual flow of the Tuolumne River is in no wise in- 
terfered with, and in addition to that some of the flood 
waters 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true that the right of the valley to 
the use of the normal flow during the irrigation season is 
recognized. San Francisco is proposing to conserve the entire 
flood and winter flow of the Tuolumne River, providing the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley will hold it, and that means a complete 
utilization primarily for the bay cities and for the irrigated 
districts to a certain extent as well. I do not say that fact 
should be controlling in deciding as between the two uses, but 
I do say that candor compels us to admit that as a feature of 
the situation that can not be overlooked. If I were a Cal- 
ifornian, to repeat my former statement, living outside of the 
influences of San Francisco, I am inclined to think I should 
hold to the view that San Francisco should go elsewhere for 
her water supply and that the Hetch Hetchy storage should be 
cheek utilized for the irrigation of the San Joaquin 

alley. 

Mr. RAKER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In a moment. Whichever way you view 
it that disposes of the proposition that you can not or must 
not use the valley for a reservoir. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I expect to use the 
full hour. I have quite a number of things to say and prefer 
not to be interrupted unless I may have an extension of time. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has been very accommodating 
to me and I will not interrupt. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be delighted to be interrupted, it 
will please me very much to be interrupted and yield for an 
interruption, particularly to the gentleman who is so well in- 
formed, but I would like to say to the House that if I am to 
be interrupted I shall ask for a slight extension of time and if 
there is no objection to that I will be delighted to yield to the 
gentleman now. 

Mr. RAKER. Personally, I have no objection, because I 
always like to hear the gentleman talk. While I may differ 
from him I always like to hear him discuss questions which he 
knows so well. 

Mr. MONDELL. No better than the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia who has just spoken. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought not to assume there is 
going to be an extension of time. Could not we reach an 
agreement now as to time? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think we could. 

Mr. MANN. I understand it is the intention of the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill to move that the committee rise 
at half past 4 o’clock to accommodate a Democratic caucus? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. And ask that the House meet to-morrow at 
11 o'clock? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope this does not come out of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. i 

Mr. MANN. It is an hour and three-quarters more now. 
How much more time do you want on that side of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that several gentle- 
men have spoken to the Chair asking to be recognized, probably 
consuming an hour and a half to two hours. 

Mr. FERRIS. We can not conclude to-day. 

-~ Mr. MANN. But I think we can close general debate to- 
morrow morning by unanimous consent. — 

Mr. FERRIS. If it is agreeable to the gentleman, I will ask 
unanimous consent that we run to-day until 4.30—— 

Mr. MANN. You can not do that. 

Mr. FERRIS. In the committee, after which it is tacitly 
agreed we will rise and then have general debate to-morrow 
until 12 o’clock. That will give us an hour and three-quarters 
to-day, and immediately after the morning hour to-morrow 
morning we will proceed under the five-minute rule, so as to 
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finish the bill to-morrow, as a good many want to get away for 
Labor Day. 

Mr. MANN. What you mean is to have general debate to- 
morrow? 

Mr. FERRIS. For one hour, and one hour and three-quarters 
to-day. 

Mn MANN. If that were done, would there still probably be 
liberal debate under the five-minute rule fer gentlemen who 
want to get in? 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly. I think there is no disposition 
to hurry anything. We have been waiting quite a while—— 

Mr. MANN. I think we can finish to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FER- 
RIS] asks unanimous consent that general debate shall continue 
until 4.30 o'clock this evening, when the committee shall rise, 
and that to-morrew there shall be one hour of general de- 
bate—— 

Mr. FERRIS. Beginning at 11 o'clock a. m. and closing at 12. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I have requested that I be given a half hour, and I presume 
that will be taken into consideration in this arrangement of 
time? : 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think I can give that much time to the 
question. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is the ranking member of the 
committee and ought to have that much time. 

Mr. MANN. There are several members of the committee 
wko want to be heard. My colleague from Illinois [Mr. THOM- 
son] might desire time, and the gentieman from California [Mr. 
Kan] and the other gentleman [Mr. J. R. Knowianp] wants 
time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman. I desire to say that I 
may want some time. I am not on the committee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma {Mr. Ferris] that, judging from the time the 
gentlemen have asked the Chair for, he would suggest that at 
least two hours’ time will be required to fill these requests. 

Mr. FERRIS. For the present, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the request. I think we will have no trouble in getting along. 
There is no disposition to shut off anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma withdraws 
the request. 

Mr. MONDHLL. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact I would 
prefer to be able to yield to interruptions, because I think per- 
haps I could illuminate the subject better by answering inter- 
rogatories than otherwise., I simply suggested I did not feel 
inclined to yield, because being, so far as I know, about the only 
one who proposes to speak at length in opposition to the legis- 
lation, there is a considerable field to cover, and, therefore, if 
I had any considerable amount of interruption I should feel 
constrained to ask for at least a few moments of extension 
equal to the amount ef the interruptions. 

Before I begin a discussion of the bili, I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, in a way I feel somewhat embarrassed in opposing 
this legislation. I was long a member of the Committee on 
Public Lands. I have a very high regard for the men who 
constitute that committee, the chairman and all the members 
on both sides. I am inclined to take their view in regard to 
this legislation. I am taking their view with regard to the 
legislation so far as the matter of granting this right to San 
Franciseo is concerned. 

I have taken that view a little against my judgment, because 
I felt that the members of the committee, after hearing the mat- 
ter so patiently as they had, were probably better informed as 
to the advisability of doing what is proposed to do, so far as the 
general proposition is concerned, than I would be. Further- 
more, I know, Mr. Chairman, that the members of the committee 
made a yery earnest effort to secure a good bill, and it is with 
Some regret that I shall call attention to the features of the 
bill that I consider objectionable. I shall not be as frank in 
regard to what I believe to be the opinions of many members of 
the committee as I might be. I shall not say that I am certain 
that a very considerable number of the members of the com- 
mittee do not like many features of the bill, that a majority 
of them are much opposed to some of its provisions, and that a 
majority of them would be delighted to see some of the provi- 
sions amended or stricken from the bill. If I were to say that, 
however, I think, Mr. Chairman, I should be well within the 
truth. 

Argument is made that San Francisco must have Hetch 
Hetchy because there is no other available source of supply. 
Well, that is true only in a way. Hetch Hetchy, as some one 
suggested some time ago, is with San Francisco a state of mind. 
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Eyer since Los Angeles went to the far Sierrns and secured a 
spectacular and magnificent water supply it has been useless 
for anybody to talk to San Francisco about going anywhere for 
a water supply except to this majestic valley, only slightly in- 
ferior in size, beauty, and grandeur to the Yosemite itself. In 


other words, San Francisco must needs have not only an ade- ` 


quate water supply, but a more expensive and spectacular one 
than her sister city farther down the coast. 

In my opinion there are other available supplies that would 
be cheaper than the Hetch Hetchy. They talk about the Hetch 
Hetchy being cheap, as though that were an argument in favor 
ofit. In my opinion that would be an argument if it were actu- 
ally true, but in my opinion it is not true. I think that San 
Francisco could edge over a little and leave the Hetch Hetchy 
to the San Joaquin irrigators and get her supply from the 
adjacent lakes and streams at a less cost than that at which she 
can utilize Hetch Hetchy. But then it would not be the striking 
and majestic thing that the securing of the water supply from 
the gem of the Sierras is, and therefore it does not appeal to 
San Francisco. 

In a good many ways San Francisco has been entirely frank 
and open and fair about this matter; and that being true, it is 
very much to be regretted that there was a report suppressed— 
unquestionably suppressed. - 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. People say it would have thrown no new 
light on the subject. Well, in a way that is true, because much 
contained in that report was contained in a report made by the 
engineer of a company having some rightsin the Mokelumne. But 
a report officially made by the assistant engineer of the city of 
San Francisco would be very much more appealing to the aver- 
age citizen than a report to the same tenor and effect made 
by some one who wanted to sell a water right; and San Fran- 
cisco, or her attorneys, have been entirely lacking in frankness 
in the suppression of this report on the Mokelumne source. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I did not want to interrupt 
the gentleman, because I knew he wanted to hasten through his 
argument, and I dislike to do it now. However, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asked one question on this proposition 
that ought to be answered. It is an important question. I have 
here a letter from Col. Biddle, under date of July 31, 1913, in 
which he says in substance two things. It will be found on 
pages 33 and 34 of the committee’s report. In the first place, 
there never was any suppression of a report. They had absolute 
access to everything in the clerk's office. And, furthermore, he 
says that the report dealt in its entirety only with the 25,000,000- 
gallon supply, which would be only about one-tenth of what the 
city now needs. It could have been considered by the board if 
they desired to do so. Again, the limited supply discloses that 
it would have been valueless if presented or considered, and it 
is here on the desk and is accessible, and can be taken up if it 
should be deemed desirable. 

Mr. MONDELL. I regret that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
takes up my time with a point that I said myself would not be 
material except for the fact that if you are coming to Congress 
with a case you ought to come with a clean case and with 
candor. It is not true that that report was available, and if 
the gentieman from Oklahoma will read in the report of the 
Army board the list of papers presented to them he will find the 
Bartel report is not among them, and he will find, further, that 
the Army engineers never saw that report and never heard of 
it until after they had made their report. 

Now, I am not putting any particular stress on that. I am 
not insisting that it would have affected their decision if they 
had had it before them. But I do say that some one was 
lacking, and I can say it very much more strongly if I was dis- 
posed to—I could say that some one was much lacking in candor 
and fairness in suppressing a fresh report, just off the type- 
writer, a report made by an assistant engineer of the city in 
regard to what is perhaps the most available water supply pos- 
sible to secure. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr, FERRIS. The report was not suppressed. It was made 
in 1897. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; the report I refer to was made within 
the last year and a half; completed within a year. I think it 
was made in April, 1912. There was a report made away back 
yonder, it is true. I do not say it would have affected the re- 
port of the Army board, because, to tell the truth, and depart- 
ing a little from my line of argument, I do not place a high 
yalue on the report of the Army board. 

The gentleman from [ilinois [Mr. Mann] stated a little while 
ago in apt language what he thought about that report. The 
Army board took the statements made to them by the officials 
and engineers of the city of San Francisco, and they spent a 
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Jean honr and a half one sultry afternoon in the examination 
of a very small portion of the watershed of the Mokelumne, 
and then sought the shade of the orange groves. 

While that does not necessarily alter the situation, it casts an 
illuminating light upon it. There is an opportunity to secure a 
supply from the McCloud River, water that no one else can use. 
That is, perhaps, a little expensive, but not nearly as expensive 
as the engineers of the city of San Francisco have made it ap- 
pear, and a careful examination of the last report made on the 
McCloud River convinces me that he who wrote it intended to 
estimate the cost so high as to make it appear prohibitive, so 
that no one would think of utilizing it. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to. $ 

Mr. RAKER. In addition to the report of the Army engi- 
neers, is the gentleman familiar with the facts that down along 
that river there are many people using and diverting the water 
by large pumps, pumping out many acre-feet of water per day? 

Mr. MONDELL. All the reports state, as the gentleman from 
Californi4 knows better than anyone else, that, taking into con- 
sideration every possible use of the water of the McCloud, there 
is a larger supply there than is to be obtained by the damming 
of the Hetch Hetchy. Of all the sources that have been sought 
that is the largest, and the water is as pure as the mountain dew. 

There is an unfailing supply in the Sacramento River, better 
than most cities haye. 

But I do not insist that San Francisco be compelled to go 
away yonder to the McCloud or that she be compelled to take 
the water from near her doors out of the river or that she 
take the waters from the Mokelumne, the Stanislaus, and Lake 
Elinor. So far as I am concerned, if the people of California 
are satisfied, I am content that San Francisco shall use the 
Hetch Hetchy to impound the waters of the Tuolumne, but I 
think in coming to that conclusion we should be entirely fair 
as to all the features of the situation. 

Some gentlemen may wonder why this matter is pressed here 
at this time. I do not know as to that. Out yonder by the 
Golden Gate they have an impetuous way, and any business of 
theirs is business that must be disposed of forthwith, instanter, 
and without delay. The fact that it comes from the Pacific 
coast makes it, without any further inquiry, an emergency 
question, a matter that must be taken up, no matter what the 
Democratic Party in the House may say with regard to other 
and pressing legislation. Why, they do not expect to begin the 
construction of this system for 2 or 3 years, and if they 
complete it in 10 years after they begin they will be doing 
mighty well, even with all of the energy and push that these 
splendid communities out there on San Francisco Bay have. 

So it is not an urgency proposition, by any manner of means, 
but it is here, so why discuss a small matter of that kind. 
The Democratic majority have been convinced that it is urgent, 
and so we have it before us. 

Mr. FERRIS. The political faith of San Francisco would 
hardly be an inducement to the Democratie Party to act for any 
partisan reason, would it? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I absolve the Democratic Party from 
any partisan view of the matter at all. 

Mr. FERRIS. I thought so. 

Mr. MONDELL. And I absolve the gentlemen who urge the 
matter from anything but the desire to promote the legislation 
they believe to be useful. I have entire confidence in the good 
faith of everyone connected with the whole matter. 

Mr. FERRIS. I say that in the height of good humor. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that. Now, those of us who have 
been here for some time have noted the divers and curious ways 
in which legislation is sometimes presented to Congress. We 
come down here with the idea that we represent the people, and 
that it is our duty to care for the interests of the people and to 
legislate in their behalf. We therefore expect that when a mat- 
ter is ripe for consideration the Members from the district or 
locality, or a community directly interested, or the men charged 
by reason of committee assignment with responsibility for gen- 
eral legislation shall take the initiative, prepare the legislation, 
and present it to the committee. 

But the city officials of San Francisco evidently for the mo- 
ment forgot the forcible and energetic representation which they 
and California, as a whole, has on the floor of this House—a 
delegation second to none from any State in the Union, either 
in intelligence, energy, or forcefulness. We would have expected 
that in an important matter of this kind they would have 
come to their Members in the very first instance and suggested 
that they draft a bill. The bill was introduced by my good 


friend the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], and I trust 
he will not be embarrassed by what I will say in this line, 


because I say it in the best of humor, realizing his entire ability 
to draft a very much better bill than has ever been drafted in 
connection with this matter, not excluding the one which I 
drafted and which I shall offer as a substitute. 

He did not haye the opportunity to write this bill either in 
the first instance or as now presented to the House, and he 
does not claim it. The city officials of San Francisco went 
browsing about through the Government departments, inviting 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
A esa of the Geological Survey, the Chief Forester, and 
others 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, Yes. 

Mr, RAKER. Let me say that the bill which the gentleman 
from California introduced was H. R. 112, introduced two years 
ago. Then, one covering the city and county of San Francisco, 
introduced by the gentleman from California to-day, contains 
the ideas and theories of the bill introduced two years ago, with 
modifications and material changes by the committee, so that 
practically you might say that the main features of the bill 
introduced two years ago haye been the basis of this bill, and 
R 5 was eyolyed by 21 members of the Committee on Public 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentlemen all understood me. 
The question whether we shall grant San Francisco the right to 
utilize the Hetch Hetchy Valley for storage purposes is one 
long before the House, and a bill of 10 lines would carry the 
grant that would allow that to be done. All of the bills intro- 
duced on the subject are similar in that they in one form or 
another grant a right of way. But what I am referring to 
is the innumerable pages and multitudinous propositions, some 
of them difficult of understanding, which encumber the legisla- 
tion as it appears before us. The first people interviewed seem 
to have been a certain class of self-styled conservationists well 
known in the Nation. Next, all of the Secretaries that could by 
any possibility be persuaded to believe that their departments 
had an interest, direct or indirect, in legislation of this charac- 
ter. I do not think the Commissioner of Labor or the Secre- 
tary of State contributed to the draft of the bill. With that 
exception I think we may embrace the majority of the depart- 
ments of the Government. And they stopped not at Secretaries, 
but advised with Assistant Secretaries and commissioners, 
directors, and other gentlemen in Government service intent on 
extending Federal authority. I doubt if any charwoman in 
any of the departments has made a suggestion which is written 
into the bill, but if that be true it must be an oversight. 

Of course, I mean no reflection on the ability or patriotism 
of any of these gentlemen. When the representatives of San 
Francisco come to them, inviting them to fix conditions and 
place limitations extending the control of their respective de- 
partments or bureaus they would be more than human if they 
did not respond, 

Each had a few suggestions, a few limitations, a few condi- 
tions, and as each was made separately it is not to be wondered 
at that the net result was of great length and somewhat con- 
flicting. As thus put together, the gentlemen representing Cali- 
fornia we expected to take responsibility for the measure. So 
that it came into the House, 2 pages in length, containing propo- 
sitions with which the Federal Government has nothing to do, 
carrying in one place one of the most curious suggestions of leg- 
islation that was ever written in a bill. In attempting to decide 
the waters San Francisco is to impound it was provided that 
this was to be accepted, “ notwithstanding any general laws of 
the United States or of the State of California, or any general 
rule of property established by the courts.” * 

I hasten to say on behalf of the committee that that lovely 
proposition has been stricken from the bill, leaving in it, how- 
ever, divers and sundry other provisions of practically the same 
tenor and effect, but in language a little less clear and explicit. 
I am not certain which of the officials consulted by the officials 
of San Francisco proposed and insisted upon this particular 
gem of statute. That the gentleman who introduced the Dill 
was not responsible for it goes without saying. 

Before I go further I am going to read just a few objections 
to the bill that I have jotted down. Remember, I do this as 
one who has introduced a bill, H. R. 7297, which is before the 
House, which grants to the city of San Francisco all the rights 
which this bill does, in 7 pages as against 27; which does not 
lay impossible burdens, does not attempt to overturn the Con- 
stitution of the United States, filch the sovereignty of Cali- 
fornia, or set aside beforehand the decisions of the courts dur- 
ing all the running of the years to come. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MONDELL. Les. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman think that his 7-page bill 
thoroughly safeguards the interests of the Government and the 
irrigationists? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not attempt to do what the gentleman 
knows, as well as I do and better because he is a good lawyer 
and I am no lawyer at all, that this Congress has no power to 
divide the waters in the sovereign State of California. All the 
words that may be written into the bill would be utterly value- 
Jess and futile in the direct accomplishment of any such pur- 
pose. So far as any provision in the bill can have any such 
effect it can only be through San Francisco making a contract 
with the Government, which contract the courts might or might 
not hold to have been made under duress, a contract in no event 
binding upon the Turlock or Modesto irrigation districts, and 
much less on any other irrigationists in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Mr. FERRIS. ft is fair to say to the gentleman that he goes 
right at the troublesome feature of the bill when he gets to 
that question. Let me put to him the proposition. If I own 
160 acres of land and it becomes necessary for you to utilize 
part of that land and have a right of way across that land do 
you assert I do not have the right to connect with my portion 
of land such conditions as I may impose? And, again, if the 
Federal Government owns the Yosemite National Park, which 
is conceded by everybody, and if they grant certain rights—cer- 
tain storage rights—to impound water, then have not they the 
right to sry how you will put up that dam, how you will con- 
struct that dam and impound that water, because it is simply 
a condition that goes as a conditiom preeedent to the grant, and 
I do not agree with the gentleman on the proposition laid down 
by him. = 

Mr. MONDELL. As I said a moment ago, I am not a lawyer, 
and therefore perhaps should not argue this legal question with 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, who is a good lawyer—— 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not bid for that. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). But no landowner can affix any 
condition to the use of landed property, he will admit, that 
shortens the sovereignty of a sovereign State. As a landowner 
you can affix any condition within the power of the landowner to 
affix, but neither the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
as a landowner or the Government of the United States as a 
landowner can affix any condition to the use of landed property 
that interferes with the exercise of sovereignty. 

Mr. FERRIS. We do not do that in this bill. I think the 
gentleman does not quite state the proposition correctly. 

Mr. MONDELL. If you do not do that, then you do not do 
anything. I do not think you do it as a matter of fact, but 
that is what is attempted. But to return to objections to the 
bill, to which I haye referred: 

The bill is verbose, prolix, diffuse, and conflicting. 

Grant absolute and enforcement of conditions or require- 
ments scattered through the bill doubtful. 

Attempt to divide waters without force or effect as a matter 
of statute law, questionable of enforcement if intended to be 
made binding on the city as a contract, and in no event binding 
on Turlock and Modesto or other irrigation claimants. 

Attempt to regulate use by a municipality of electric power 
of doubtful propriety if, Indeed, it is within the power of 
Congress. 

If the terms of water distribution are enforceable, they are 
not understandable. 

Conditions are onerous and burdensome on San Francisco: 

First. If the provisions as to water distribution and division 
of electrical energy are what they appear to be and can be 
enforced, they are exceeedingly onerous and burdensome on 
San Francisco and Hable to very greatly restrict and hamper 
the city in the use for its own people of the water and power 
they propose to ultimately invest nearly a hundred million to 
develop. 

Second. The charges against the city are arbitrary and 
excessive; are based on no tangible or logical theory as to the 
ground for such payment or its reasonableness. 

The sanitary provisions are ridiculous, inadequate, and un- 
changing as the laws of the Medes and Persians.~ 


TURLOCK AND MODESTO. 


As for the irrigation districts, they may feel that they 
have fully and liberally protected themselves in this bill, but 
if it should develop that the terms of the contract, which it is 
contemplated the Secretary of the Interior shall compel San 
Francisco to sign, are not enforceable, or if enforceable the bene- 
fits are held to apply to all applicants, the irrigation districts 
may wake up to learn that they have been handed a gilded brick. 


A perfectly sane bill with reasonable and understandable 
provisions can be passed, therefore there is no excuse for the 
bill in its present form. 

I started in to remark how the departments of Government! 
were consulted and how each of the Secretaries and the com- 
missioners and directors added his own little suggestion until 
the bill was enlarged and extended to 26 pages. Not only that, 
but there was a gentleman who called himself a sanitary engi- 
neer, who wrote a few pages of suggestions in regard to sanita- 
tion, and they were put into the bill verbatim, and are one of 
the unique euriosities of the measure. Well, of course, after 
Mr. Secretary This and Mr. Secretary That and the Secretaries 
and commissioners, one after another, had all contributed to the 
legislation, each was compelled, by reason of the fact that he 
had been consulted, to give his assent and lend his influence to 
the passage of the bill. Now, I have just this to say in regard 
to that sort of thing: I hope the time will come when constitu- 
encies as well represented as California is will trust their 
Representatives to draft legislation, as they can draft it, along 
sane and reasonable lines, and that the time will come when it 
will not be deemed necessary, as I hope it is not necessary new, 
to secure the support of administrative officers and of every so- 
called conservationist throughout the length and breadth of the 
country by putting into legislation propositions that Members 
who support it do not and can not possibly fully approve. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a mighty nice piece of legislation 
when you get all sides to agree that the provisions of a bill pro- 
tect everybody? - 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I can understand you might satisfy 
all of the cooks—not only the cooks proper and the cooks adja- 
cent, but the cooks invited and called in on a proposition—but 
the kind of soup you would have when you got through, in my 
opinion, would be very like the bill we now have before us. Of 
course, the cook that had suggested a pinch of this and the cook 
that had insisted upon a dash of that and the cook whe had 
hoped there would be a few ounces of something else, his wishes 
having been acceded to, while feeling no responsibility for the 
outcome and final result, would no doubt feel bound, by the fact 
ne his wishes were heeded, to say that it was probably a good 

g. 

In the ease of this particular brew, I doubt if any one of the 
gentlemen outside of Congress who have given it such hearty 
approval have ever read the bill in its entirety, and I will 
guarantee there are few, if any, who could explain all of its 
provisions. Now, there is another thing, and I want to diseuss 
this because I think it is a matter in which we are all interested. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? I want 
to get the matter straight, and I hope he does. 

Mr. MONDELL. Ido. I hope San Francisco will get Hetch 
Hetchy, but I hope she will get it under different legislation. 

Mr. RAKER. After you have worked and assisted in pre- 
paring a bill affecting the Government domain, can you conceive 
of any better protection to the Government and to the people of 
the Government than to go to the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Seeretary of Agriculture, the Reclamation Service, and the Geo- 
logical Survey, and to the War Department 

Mr. MONDELL. To Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Garfield 

Mr. RAKER, That will cover the whole subject, and get their 
approval of it—the guardians of the public property? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am willing to let the gentleman’s state- 
ment stand just as he has made it. The plan has been success- 
ful in this case. There is no doubt about that. Each one of 
these gentlemen has had his little dip into this legislation. Each 
bureau has a little something to do with its enforcement. Each 
department of the Government has extended a little further the 
doctrine of federalism. Each has curtailed a little of the sov- 
ereign rights of the good people over yonder by the Golden Gate, 
and each is, in consequence, content. But I am not, because, 
frankly, I do not take the view of these things that some of 
these gentlemen do. 

Now, another thing. I am something of a “ State's righter.“ 
but I hope not in an offensive sense, but in the sense that I do 
not believe this mighty Government can stand unless we shall 
recognize on the one hand all of the powers and all the dignity 
of the Federal Government, and, on the other hand, shall recog- 
nize and guard jealously the reserved rights of all the people of, 
the Commonwealths of the Union. Of all the States that have 
been in late years most effective as well as most insistent in 
that view there is none that stands out in the publie eye like 
the State of California. P 

This administration and the last administration have ap- 
peared to be sorely tried by reason of the powerful insistence 
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on the part of the people of that State that they control and 
manage their own affairs. The last administration pleaded with 
them that if they must be so insistent they should not, at least, 
be so precipitate, and this administration has now under con- 
sideration some knotty and difficult questions involving our 
relations with an entirely friendly power, raised by the people 
of California. During all the time these questions have been 
under consideration, and to-day, I stand by the view taken by the 
people of California in those matters. I believe that legally 
they were right, constitutionally they were right, and unques- 
tionably from the standpoint of the perpetuation and the per- 
petuity of free institutions and civilization of our form and 
character they were eternally right. [Applause.] But what 
shall we say when immediately thereafter there is brought 
before this Congress as a matter of emergency a proposition 
that shortens, or attempts to shorten—aye, in express language 
as introduced, attempted to shorten—the sovereign powers of 
the people of the Commonwealth out by the Golden Gate? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield there? Will the 
gentleman, just in a concrete statement, point out here where 
there is one single thing provided in this bill that affects the 
sovereign power of the great State of California? 

Mr. MONDELL. There is an attempt in this bill to divide 
the waters of the State of California. Does the gentleman from 
California believe the Federal Government has any authority 
to do that? 

Mr. RAKER. There is no attempt in this bill to divide any 
Waters. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has certainly read his own 
bill, and knows that five or six pages of it are taken up with 
the detail of division of waters. 

Mr. RAKER, Not a division. 

Mr. MONDELL. If not a division, then nothing is accom- 
plished by whole.pages of the bill. The gentlemen haye tried 
to get away from the force and effect of what was in the orig- 
inal draft by providing that San Francisco shall be coerced and 
dragooned into making contracts with the Secretary of the 
Interior, which, if enforceable, would shorten the sovereignty 
of the State of California. 

Now does that change the matter any? Does that make it any 
different because it required all of that circumlocution to arrive 
at the point originally sought? This bill, if it passes, will pro- 
vide that as long as time shall run, as long as the golden sun 
shall be seen of men sinking in the peaceful waters of the 
Pacific, the agents of the Federal Government will be traveling 
3,000 miles from Washington to divide the waters of the soy- 
ereign State of California between the people of the San 
Joaquin Valley and the people who dwell on the shores of 
San Francisco Bay. And the gentleman knows it. The gen- 
tleman regrets it just as much as I do, but fortunately I am free 
to say what I think about it. 

My good friend from California [Mr. Raker], whom I love 
and honor and who has worked faithfully for this bill and has 
tried to get a bill that would accomplish what was sought to 
be accomplished without setting an unfortunate example, is to 
be congratulated, and I congratulate him and the members of 
his committee in as far as they have been able to get away from 
a dangerous precedent. But they have not actually escaped it. 
They still leave in this bill the seed of the proposition which 
we have been fighting for years, and against which we shall 
expect to fight until it shall be admitted by all men that Cali- 
fornia is as sovereign as Maine—— 

Mr, FERGUSSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from New Mexico? 

Mr. MONDELL. And as sovereign as Minnesota, and that 
her star is as undimmed in sovereignty as is the star of-Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. With reference to the illustration of 
California curtailing her sovereignty, an individual is sovereign 
of his own real estate, is he not? Assuming thät that is true, 
and assuming that California enters into a contract for a con- 
sideration to be given by another which it very much desires 
for its prosperity, is it curtailing her sovereignty any more than 
it is curtailing the sovereignty of a private owner of real estate 

* when fgr a consideration he binds himself to obtain something 
that he desires? Is entering into a contract the surrender of 
important soyereignty—in real estate, for instance? 

Mr, MONDELL. Oh, the gentleman probably was not in the 
Chamber when I answered the question of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. I am not a lawyer, and perhaps it is not fair for 
gentlemen who are lawyers to propound to me these legal 
propositions. 


Mr. FERGUSSON. But the gentlerian assumes the rôle of 
a lawyer. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I have never assumed the rôle of a 
lawyer at any time. I have never assumed any rôle whatever. 
I have said, and I repeat it, that no one can fix any condition 
upon a sale, lease, or grant of property which will deny a 
sovereign or constitutional right. I trust no man from the 
West will claim that the Federal Government can, by fixing a 
condition on the use of property, deprive a State of her author- 
ity. If that can be done, there is not a guaranty in the Bill 
of Rights, not a provision of the enabling act of his young 
State, that can not be made of no force or effect as regards a 
large portion of the State which is still public domain. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman refers to a division of the water 
between the irrigationists and the city of San Francisco? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentleman know that the irriga- 
tionists, under the laws of the State of California, are entitled 
to 2,350 feet of water before San Francisco can get a drop, 
and that this bill simply recognizes that right? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no opinion as to whether that is true 
or not. I do not know whether it is true or not. It is true 
that people in the southern part of California, John Jones and 
Bill Smith, let us say, are entitled to divide certain waters, 
under the law, between them. But I do not find anything in 
this bill setting out what that division should be; and it would 
be just as germane to the proposition and just as legal to try 
to divide the waters in this bill between people in southern 
California as to try to divide the waters between the people in 
middle California. 

And further, there is not any necessity for it. When this 
matter was before the committee four years ago we asked 
these people, “Do you expect that every time anyone comes 
here asking for a right of way we shall have to go into all the 
court decisions in regard to the distribution of water from the 
stream which it is proposed to impound and divert?” 

Do you expect we are going to do that? Is there any way 
in. which we can do it, any way in which we can secure that 
information? And if we did it, we would take up all our time 
in attempting to settle by legislation that which is a judicial 
question. and we should never get anywhere. What should have 
been said to these people is: “‘Gentlemen, this is not so urgent 
but that you can go back to California, take this matter 
up with the people of Turlock and Modesto, and the other 
irrigationists in the valley of the San Joaquin, and haye an 
adjustment, an adjudication, or agreement that is binding, so 
that you can come to us as others come, simply asking the 
right to build a dam.” It would be well to have a provision in 
the bill that the grant would not be effective until such an 
agreement or adjudication was had. 

While I have no doubt San Francisco has high-minded and 
energetic engineers and other public officials, it would rather 
seem that they very much prefer moving on the large stage of 
national affairs, before the National Congress and before the 
national bureaus, and talking about 845. 000,000 bond issues, 
rather than to do the common, hard, drab work of coming to an 
agreement with their neighbors in their own State touching 
their own matters. That would require some effort and labor, 
an appearance before a court, and some really hard work and 
mental effort that would not be featured in all the news- 
papers. It would be effective, but it would not appear on the 
front page of all the newspapers. On the contrary, city officials 
appear here pledging San Francisco to all kinds of hard con- 
ditions, even inviting these conditions, and asking that we pass 
legislation under which the trail from here to the Golden Gate 
shall be kept hot so long as time runs as Federal officials pass 
back and forth dividing the last bucket full of the waters of 
the Tuolumne between the irrigationists of the San Joaquin 
and the dwellers along San Francisco Bay. 

We are dealing with a great community, now 700,000, to be 
two and a half million people some day. One would judge from 
some of the provisions of this bill that we were making a grant 
to Archbold or Rockefeller or other Standard Oil magnates, 
and had to surround it with every possible safeguard to prevent 
a hard-lieaded and grasping individual from filching away the 
rights and taking advantage of the defenselessness of the people 
in some way. These great communities ought to be dealt with 
in the generous spirit with which all of the people should deal 
with a considerable portion of the people in their official collec- 
tive governmental capacity. 

I am rather inclined to think that if the contract contem- 
plated is enforceable San Francisco could be made drier and 
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shorter of water after this reservoir is built than she has been 
in the past. A particular section to which I shall refer later 
seems to give the Secretary of the Interior the authority and 
the power to give the San Joaquin Valley at times the major 
portion of the water that will be impounded at a cost of $70,000,- 
000 by the city of San Francisco. 

There is a charge of $15,000 for five years, $20,000 for a 
period of years, and $30,000 for all time—for what? On what 
basis does San Francisco pay $30,000, and what does she pay it 
for? Land? Scenic beauty? Is that the price she must pay 
for taking from all the people the enjoyment of the floor of this 
valley? If so, it is either too much or too little. I do not 
know which. But there is no logical basis for it, and as a 
precedent for future legislation it is bound to make no end of 
trouble for the committee which reported it. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman has made a plea here for the 
preservation of the rights of California respecting its water 
power. May I just read this short clause from the bill and 
get the gentleman's interpretation of it: 

Suc. 11. That this act is a grant upon certain express conditions 
specifically set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as affecting or intending to affect or in any way to interfere 
with the laws of the State of California relating to the control, appro 
priation, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation or for municipal 
or other uses, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor, in carrying out the E iP of this act, shall 
proceed in conformity with the laws of said State. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is a question whether the courts will ulti- 
mately hold that the provision the gentleman has read is the 
controlling provision of legislation or whether the pages that 
precede it and are in direct contradiction of it prevail and con- 
trol. The two of them can not stand together. One may say 
“T do” and “I do not” in the same breath, but I either do or I 
do not. The provision in regard to the distribution of the water 
is in direct conflict with the provision the gentleman just read. 
I think the provision the gentleman just read will eventually 
be held to control, in which event the gilt on the brick Turlock 
and Modesto is being handed is so thin that a breath of air 
will brush it off. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman is aware that 
section 11 is a copy of the section 8 of the Reclamation Service 
act? 

Mr. MONDIELL. I am aware of that, and it is in the bill 
largely through the insistence of my friend from Colorado and 
others who agree with him. 3 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is my portion of the soup. 

Mr. MONDELL. It has a goodly flavor, and is intended to 
take a little of the poison out of the mess. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. When it is put in as the last 
section in the bill and winds it up by saying that the act is 
granted on certain conditions, does not the gentleman think 
that that will be held by the courts to modify and control the 
entire bill, and if it does, does it not preserve the constitutional 
rights of the Western States? ‘ 

Mr. MONDELL. After having read the bill and its conflict- 
ing provisions my head was in a perfect whirl of uncertainty 
as to what the courts would finally hold this legislation to mean. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman asserts that there is a con- 
flict between some previous sections of the bill and the laws 
of the State of California, but this last section of the bill, which 
the gentleman from Colorado claims he is proud of, provides 
that if there be a conflict with the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia the laws of the State will control. Now, what oppor- 
tunity is there for discussion? 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of fact, the provision that the 
gentleman has read is the law of the land. It is constitutional; 
there is no necessity of writing it there, and it is not any more 
the law because it is in the bill. That is the law. It is taken 
from the national reclamation law, and that same provision in 
the national reclamation law is not a new proposition, it is 
simply a statement of a legal fact. 

Mr. COOPER. In making that statement the gentleman from 
Wyoming begs the question in assuming, as he does, that Con- 
gress will comply with the conditions in the statute as to the 
distribution of waters over which it has control. g 

Mr. MONDELL. Congress has no control over any waters for 
any purpose except for the purpose of navigation. 

Mr. COOPER. Has the gentleman read the decision of the 
Supreme Court promulgated about six weeks ago? 
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Mr. MONDELL. Oh, in connection with the question of navi- 
gation there are a great variety of provisions and requirements 
that may be made. 

Mr. COOPER. The Supreme Court goes a great deal further 
than that and says that the power of the Government is not 
limited as far as that matter is concerned to the purposes of 
navigation. 

Mr. KENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. KENT. The gentleman said that the clause at the end 
of the bill was useless. I agree with him fully that it is. the 
law of the land. I do not see how in legislating Congress can 
change the law of the sovereign State of California. I think it 
is making a lot of trouble by haying that provision in there by 
leading people to believe that we are seeking to change the laws 
of the State of California, which we could not do. If the waters 
are to be distributed under the laws of California, the bill sim- 
ply means as a condition precedent to this grant the Federal 
Government wants to see that the laws of California are obeyed 
and that there is a proper division. We have the right to make 
that condition precedent, althongh we could not legislate for 
California. 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not agree with the gentleman. If I 
agree with one part of his statement, I could not agree with the 
other. The gentleman’s statements seem to conflict with them- 
selyes. You say you are not attempting to infringe upon the 
sovereignty of the State of California; then why do you at- 
tempt to divide the waters of the State by Federal statute? 

Mr. KENT. I did not say that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, but what you do is this: You say 
we make a grant. The grant is absolute—I doubt if there is 
any condttion here that will affect that grant at all—I doubt 
if there is a condition in that bill that you can enforce so as to 
in any way lessen San Francisco’s hold on Hetch Hetchy after 
the bill passes. I do not think any of these conditions—tI will 
not put it as strong as that—I doubt whether 

Mr. KENT. Does the gentleman deny the right 
i ae MONDELL (continuing). This is what the bill attempts 

o do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask that I may have 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rather hope the gentleman 
from Kansas will allow the gentleman from Wyoming to pro- 
ceed, because the gentleman from Wyoming has been submitting 
to interruptions all through his speech, and he stated that if 
he submitted to those interruptions he would have to ask for 
more time. I rather hope that in view of this phase of the 
question 

Mr. HELVERING. I only objected on account of the 
time 

Mr. FERRIS. I am satisfied the gentleman from Kansas did 
not know that. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I regret to take up so much 
of the time, but I feel I must answer this proposition. What 
you attempt to do is this: You say that San Francisco shall not 
have the right to build a dam at the mouth of the Hetch 
Hetchy Canyon—and that is the only important right you grant 
here—that they shall not have the right to do that unless 
they make a contract relative to a division of the water be- 
tween the cities on the bay and the irrigationists in the valley. 
Now, if that contract is enforceable in all of its provisions, then 
you have shortened the sovereignty of California. 

Mr. KENT. What contract? These are conditions to the 
grant; we are not making a contract, but we are exacting con- 
ditions precedent to a grant. 

Mr. MONDELL. As printed letters on a page signed by the 
Speaker and the Vice President and the President, those provi- 
sions would have no more force and effect than if they had 
been written on the sands of the river. If they ever have any 
force or effect, it will be because they are written into a contract 
signed by the city of San Francisco. Nobody claims, there are 
not any of the gentleman's colleagues here who will claim for a 
moment, that any of these provisions are enforceable as a 
matter of statute law. Certainly not. 

Mr. DECKER. Which provisions? 

Mr. MONDELL. If they have any force or ever have any 
effect whatever it is because San Francisco has entered into a 
contract. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. DECKER. Just generally, what provisions does the gen- 
tleman refer to? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, provisions running through four or 
five pages of the bill, providing for a division of the water 
which is to be impounded by San Francisco between San Fran- 
cisco and the irrigationists in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. DECKER, Turlock and Modesto? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman allow me to suggest 
my understanding of that is—and if I am wrong, I desire to be 
corrected—that all the bill provides is this: That Modesto 
claims certain rights under the laws of California. San Fran- 
cisco claims certain rights under the laws of California. 

San Francisco comes to the Federal Government asking for 
certain rights of way. Now, does not the gentleman think that 
it is just as equitable as well as legal for the Federal Govern- 
ment to say to San Francisco, “ If the Federal Government gives 
you these rights of way, we have the right to require of you 
that you acknowledge the rights of a third party.” Now, we 
do not say that anybody has a right to the water; we just say 
that San Francisco, so far as San Francisco is concerned, ac- 
knowledges the right of Modesto. If anybody else has a right to 
the water under the laws of the State of California they can 
enforce them. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the actual fact is, I will say to my 
friend, Turlock and Modesto have certain rights in the Tuolumne 
River. Those rights may or may not amount to the ordinary 
flow of the river in the irrigation season. I do not know; no 
one here does; I doubt if anyone anywhere does. Turlock and 
Modesto feel this is a very good opportunity to come forward 
and attempt to fix rights which it may or may not have under 
the laws of California. 

Now, that is really the fact in the case. This legislation un- 
questionably, beyond any controversy, not only compels San 
Francisco to recognize what is alleged in the bill to be the rights 
of the irrigation district, but compels it in addition to, under 
certain circumstances, furnish a supply of water that I am very 
confident Turlock-Modesto feels it could not enforce under the 
laws of California. So, as a matter of fact, you have at- 
tempted to divide these waters. You have attempted to divide 
them by shortening the amount that San Francisco is entitled 
to and giving a larger supply to Turlock-Modesto, providing the 
contract which you propose to enforce upon San Francisco is 
not set aside by the courts. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have only a moment, unless my time can 
be extended. Unless the court sets aside this contract you are 
attempting here to establish a new precedent relative to the dis- 
tribution of water, as you are attempting to establish a new 
precedent with regard to other matters. 

It is altogether unnecessary, because if the officials of the city 
of San Francisco were willing to go to work and meet on a 
friendly footing the people in the valley there would be no 
difficulty under the law of the State of California in reaching 
an agreement to fix and adjust and settle the rights of each, 
and then they could come here just as other people come here, 
asking us to grant a right of way under proper conditions, and 
not asking us by some hocus-pocus of legislation to attempt to 
get up an entirely new rule with regard to the use and distribu- 
tion of waters throughout the irrigation States of the Union. 
It is not fair to San Francisco. It is not fair to the men who 
represent that State. It is not fair to the Congress to have a 
proposition of that kind placed before it. 

I have introduced a bill. I do not claim it is perfect, though 
I gave it considerable thought, because I wanted to be fair to 
San Francisco and fair to all others; but I did not go into the 
domain of the regulation of the waters of California, as I would 
not want the legislation, if it was in my State, to invade that 
domain. In my bill I did provide for a grant under express 
and easily understood and, I think, clearly stated provisions 
and conditions, enforceable by the United States or by any party 
in interest. I should like to see San Francisco secure this grant 
of right of way, not because it is absolutely essential that she 
should, because there are other sources of water supply avail- 
able, and perhaps ultimately it would be better to have Hetch 
Hetchy used to irrigate the San Joaquin Valley. But I should 
like to see San Francisco secure this grant because the people 
of California seem to be of the opinion that this is the better 
way to provide for this construction, which will be useful both 
to the people present and to come on San Francisco Bay, and 
very largely, if they can live amicably under the provisions of 
the bill, to the people in the irrigation districts as well. But 
it is exceedingly unfortunate that in passing legislation of this 
kind we are called upon to give our assent to propositions that 
will rise to plague us in the future, and it is unfortunate that 


because this beautiful valley is in a national park that we must 
lay on San Francisco certain onerous conditions which, in my 
opinion, she will find it exceedingly difficult to comply with. 

The charge itself is not based upon any theory of which I 
know as to the value of the right conferred or as to the shorten- 
ing of the privileges of the balance of the people by reason of 
this grant to San Francisco, My bill provided that they shouid 
pay for the timber on the right of way; that they should pay 
for the maintenance of sanitary conditions there; that they 
should pay for the upkeep of the roads around and approaching 
their reservoir and works; and, in addition to that, that they 
should pay their proportion of the cost, whatever it may be, of 
the supervision and control of the watershed in the national 
park and forest reserve. 

San Francisco could secure the right to construct these works, 
without any additional legislation, under the general laws if it 
were not for the fact that the Hetch Hetchy Valley lies just 
within the borders of a national park. That fact necessitates 
special legislation, as the ordinary right-of-way acts do not grant 
permanent easements in national parks. The fact that Hetch 
Hetchy is in a national park, and that it is a region of great 
scenic beauty, gives all the people of the country a lively in- 
terest in the matter. But these facts do not justify an attempt 
altogether unnecessary to indirectly supersede the laws of Cali- 
fornia with regard to water rights, or the imposition of onerous 
or burdensome conditions, conditions particularly objection- 
able because they contemplate that, as to certain waters and 
certain power development utilized by a great community, the 
agents of the Federal Government, in nowise directly responsi- 
ble to the people directly interested, shall be the final arbiters 
for all time. For the purpose of clearly expressing my views 
as to what should be done and how, I shall, at the proper time, 
move a substitute, which I now ask to have printed at the close 
of my remarks. [Applause.] 


A bill (H. R. 7297) granting a right of way over certain public lands 
and reservations to the city and county of San Francisco for the 
purposes of a water supply and power development. 

Be it enacted, cto., That a right of way through the public lands of 
the United States, the Yosemite National Park, and the Stanislaus 
National Forest is hereby granted to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, a municipal corporation in the State of California, for the pur- 
pose of the said city and county to construct and maintain 
reservoirs, canals, works, and structures of every kind and character 
n d or desirable in securing, establishing, and maintaining from 
the Tuolumne River and its tributaries in said State a water supply 
for the said grantee, the city and county of San Francisco, and such 
other municipalities and water districts as may, with the consent of 
the said grantee, or in accordance with the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia, hereafter participate therein, and for the generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of power which may be generated by the utiliza- 
tion of such water supply. to the extent of the ground occupied oy. the 
reservoirs, canals, and all other works or structures of every kind and 
character necessary or desirable for the purposes specified In this act, 
8 with such additional lands on the marginal limits of all reser- 
voirs and canals or surrounding or bordering on other works or struc- 
tures as in the opinion of the retary of the Interior shall be neces- 
sary for the purposes of this act, but in mo case exceeding 250 fect 
on the of or surrounding or bordering on such reservoirs, canals, 
works, or structures, together with the right to take from the public 
lands and reservations herein referred to adjacent to its right of way 
earth, stone, and other like material necessary or desirable for the con- 
struction of the reservoirs, canals, works, or structures herein provided 
for. That it shall be the duty of the officers of the United States 
having supervision of the national forest and national park on and over 
which the said right of way shall be located to establish, maintain, and 
enforce such regulations affecting the use of ihe said national forest 
and national park as will reasonably protect said water supply from 
contamination by such use: Provided, That such sanita regulations 
shall not be of such character as to deprive the poni of the use and 
enjoyment, in a reasonable and proper way, of the said national park 
or national forest. 

Sec. 2. That the rights of way and privileges herein enumerated are 
granted on the follow z express terms and conditions: 

(a) That the rights of way herein granted shall not be sold or trans- 
ferred. That from and after the approval of — 5 of right of way, the 
work of construction shall be N tly undertaken and be prosecuted 
diligently and continuously. That the water supply made available by 
the rights of a, herein provided, and the power that may be generat 
therefrom, shall be continuously develo and made available as rapidly 
as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior there shall be a publie 
need for the same. That the said water — and power shall at all 
times be used and ntilized in conformity with the laws of the State of 
California and rp herein contained shall in any wise alter or 
affect any rights or claims to the use of water. 

(b) That within three years after the passage of this act, and in any 
event before any actual construction work shall be undertaken, the 
grantee shall file with the registers of the United States land offices of 
the districts wherein the same are located maps and plats of its pro- 
posed right of way and lands necessary for the purposes of this act, 
which maps and plats shail be of such form and character as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; and said Secretary shall 
also provide, by regulation, for the filing of maps and plats of changes 
of location whieh may be necessary before the final completion of the 

roject herein provided for; but no right of way within the Stanislaus 

Rational Forest shail be approved by the Secretary of the Interior until 

after the approval of the same by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

1 That the grantee shall construct on the north side of the Hetch 
He reservoir site a scenic road above and along the proposed lake 
to — int as may be designated by the said Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Sad leading from said scenic road a trail to the Tiltill Valley and 
to Lake Vernon; also a road to Lake Eleanor and Cherry Valley by wa 
of McGill Meadow. The said grantee shall also build a wagon roai 
from Hamilton or Smiths Sta along the most feasible route adja- 
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cent to its proposed aqueduct from Groveland to Portulaca or Hog 
Ranch and to the Hetch Hetchy dam site, and a road along the south- 
erly slope of Smiths Peak from Hog Ranch past Harden Lake to a junc- 
tion with the old Tioga Road, in section 4, township 1 south, range 21 
east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, together with such other roads 
and trails as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine are made 
necessary by reason of this grant. That the said grantee shall lay and 
maintain a water pipe, or otherwise provide a good and sufficient sup- 
ply of water for cy urposes at the Meadow, one-third of a mile, 
more or less, southeasterly from the Hetch Hetchy dam site. That the 
said grantee shall furnish water at cost to any authorized occupant 
within 1 mile of its reservoirs, 

(d) That the grantee shall, for the benefit of the Yosemite National 

ark and the Stanislaus National Forest, pay for all timber taken from 
ts right of way and shall pay annually such sums, to be fxed from 
time to time by the heads of the departments having cha of the said 
reservations, a8 shall be amply sufficient for the repair and maintenance 
of the roads and trails herein provided to be built by the grantee, and 
for the enforcement of the sanitary regulations provided for in section 
1 of this act, together with such further reasonable sums as shall, in 
the opinion of said heads of departments, fairly measure its ‘propor 
tionate share of the cost of maintaining and protecting that portion of 
the said national 2 5 and national forest as constitutes the watershed 
of the water supply of said grantee, 

(e) That the grantee shall at all times, in the construction and main- 
tenance of its work, conform to all the requirements, rules, and regula- 
tions adopted by the head of the department of the Government meine 
jurisdiction of the reservations over which its right of way may exten 
and shall be responsible for any loss or damage to such reservations or 
the timber thereon caused by the grantee or its agents. That the 

rantee shall at all times korp its right of way clean and free from 
debris and inflammable materlal, and shall construct such crossin 
over, or such fences along, its right of way as shall be uired 15 the 
roper public authorities or by the head of the department having juris- 
iction over the reservations over which its right of way passes. 

(f) That the grantee shall 1 to the United States, b roper 
conveyance, a good and sufficient title, free from all liens and incum- 
brances of any nature whatever, mn and all tracts of land which are 
now owned by said grantee within the Yosemite National Park or that 
part of the national forest na 2 thereto not actually required for 
use under the provisions of this act, said conveyances to be filed with 
the Secretary of the Interior within six months after the said i kplan 
ceases to use such lands for the purposes of construction under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

(g) That the conditions of the grant made herein shall be enforceable 
and the rights and privileges of the said grant may be canceled or 
annulled, in whole or in part, upon the failure on the part of the grantce 
to comply with the terms and conditions thereof, on notice by the See. 
retary of the Interior, in accordance with the judgment of any court 
of competent jurisdicton in a sult brought by the United States or any 
party in interest, 

SEC. 3. That the rights of way hereby granted shall not be efective 
over any lands upon which homestead, mining, or other existing valid 
claim or claims shall have been filed or made and which now law 
constitute prior rights to any claim of the grantee until said grantee 
shall have purchased or procured proper relinquishment of or acquired 
title to, by due process of law and just compensation paid to said entry- 
men or claimants, such portion or portions of such homestead, mining, 
or other existing valid claims as it may require for the 8 herein 
above set forth and caused proper evidence of such fact to be filed 
with the Commissioner of the General Land Office; and the right of 
such entrymen or claimants to sell and of said grantee to purchase such 
portion or portions of such claims are hereby granted: Provided, That 
this aet shall not apply to any lands embraced in rights of way hereto- 
fore approved under any act of Congress for the benefit of any parties 
other than said grantee or its predecessors in interest. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from California [Mr. J. I. Notan], who 
is confined to his bed, have permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp on this subject when he comes back. He is very 
much interested in this legislation, and very much in favor 
of it. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. J. I. Notan] be granted leave to extend his remarks 
in the Record on this bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KINKEAD] to insert 
something in the RECORD. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
letter which I send to the Clerk’s desk be read. Then I would 
like to add a word in explanation. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
New Yorn, August 28, 1913. 
Hon. E. F. KINKEAD 


Congressman for Eighth District, New Jersey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We take notice of an article on the 26th instant in the 
Journal of Commerce, New York City, and your interest in the matter 
of imported beef. In the past eight weeks we have sold 650 hind 
quarters of imported beef, about 100,000 pounds, at 2 cents a pound 
less than native beef. We have sold it in New York City, Washington, 
Boston, Albany. Troy, Ithica, and other places, and find that the goods 
give good satisfaction. 

Of course, if the law wili discriminate against foreign inspection, the 
present importers will become d'sheartened and will withdraw from 
the field. It is pioneer work in the interest of the public, and the 
benefit is more for the consumer than anyone else. However, we thank 
you for your interest in the matter and hope you are successful in 
your effort to reduce the high cost of living. 


Yours, very truly, 
Gro. C. ENGEL Co., 
Geo. C. ENGEL, Treasurer. 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
statement after statement was made by myself and other Mem- 
bers on this side of the Chamber that if we were able to open 
up the markets here to Australian and Mexican and Argentine 
beef the people of our country would be able to buy their meats 
at a lower figure than they have been paying for them during 
the past two or three years. This is but one evidence of many 
that I have received, principally from New York merchants. 
But here in Washington, the week before last, the statement 
was made by one of our commission merchants here, similar to 
that which Mr. Engel made. And it must be borne in mind 
that these independent packers, independent merchants, are now 
paying 14 cents a pound tariff duty on the meats that they 
import. This means that the retail merchant may buy from the 
commission merchant, after the Underwood bill is passed, at at 
least 34 cents a pound less than he is paying for it now. 

The reports which I have on hand from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, together with the statements that ap- 
pear from time to time in the trade journals of the packers, in- 
dicate that a difference of 34 cents per pound in the price of 
meats to the retail dealer means a reduction of from 7 to 10 
cents per pound to the consumer. It will therefore be seen, Mr. 
Chairman, that the statements that have been made by the 
agents of the Beef Trust and by some Republican Members of 
this House, that the removal of the duty from cattle and meats 
would in no way tend to reduce the cost of meat products to the 
consumer are erroneous. 

At a later date I propose to submit to the House additional 
evidence along this line, which will prove to any fair-minded 
man that the position which I have assumed during my service 
in the House in endeavoring to secure the removal of all duties 
from cattle, as well as meat products, will bring about a reduc- 
tion in the price of meats to the consumer of at least 20 per cent. 

As further evidence, I bring to the support of my argument 
the testimony of at least two of the leading commission mer- 
chants here in the District of Columbia. They have stated in 
the publie press that they have purchased a supply of Argentine 
beef and were able to sell it to the people of Washington at 
about 22 cents per pound less than the representatives of the 
Chicago packers were charging the retail dealers here. 

In my judgment, the full relief coming from the admission of 
foreign meats into this country free of duty will not come to 
the American people until the Underwood bill shall haye been 
in effect about six months. Trade conditions and the delay in- 
cident to securing representation here among the independent 
packers by the foreign houses are responsible. But the relief 
promised by the Democratic Party will come—statements of the 
packers and their representatives notwithstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make some ob- 
servations on the subject introduced by the gentleman from 
New Jersey IMr. KINKEAD], but I shall refrain. I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. J. R. KNow- 
LAND]. . 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, San Francisco hav- 
ing taken the initiative in requesting the legislation now before 
the House granting certain rights on the part of the Govern- 
ment to enable that city to obtain an abundant and pure water 
supply is generally regarded as the principal if not the sole 
beneficiary under the proposed act. But there are other Cali- 
fornia cities as vitally interested, chief among these being the 
municipalities of Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Hayward, and 
San Leandro, situated directly across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco and within the congressional district I have the honor to 


‘represent. 


That these are all growing communities is attested by a refer- 
ence to census statistics. Oakland in 1900 had a population of 
but 66,960. The census of 1910 increased this to 150,174, and to- 
day a conservative estimate is 206,000. Berkeley jumped in 
1910 from a population, under the census of 1900, of 27,220 to 
40,434, and at the present moment can boast of 45,000. Alameda 
city in 10 years increased from 16,464 to 23.383. and can now 
safely claim a population of 27,000. The growth of Hayward 
and San Leandro has been in like proportion. ‘The combined 
population of these cities in 1910 was 220,208 and of the entire 
county 246,131. To-day Alameda County has a population of 
fully 360,000, which is almost equal to that of the city and 
county of San Francisco. 

It is generally conceded by those who have investigated con- 
ditions that these east bay cities will be compelled to eventually 
seek an additional water supply. At the instance of the cities of 
Oakland and Berkeley, Mr. J. H. Dockweiler, consulting engi- 
neer, was appointed in 1911 to investigate and report on the 
sources of water supply of the east bay region of San Francisco. 
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The resolution passed by the city of Oakland on March 20, 
1911, providing for the appointment of engineers read as fol- 
Tows: 


Whereas on the 2ist of November, 1910, the council of the city of Osk- | 


land adopted its resolution No. 37418, reading as follows: 
“Resolved, That the city of Oakland, in conjunction with the cities 
of Berkeley and Alameda, appoint some engineer to assist the board 
of engineers of the city and county of San Francisco in the prepara- 
tion of the report te the Department of the Interior at Washington 
to be used at the hearing of the order to show cause now pen in 
that department for the revocation of the . —. heretofore granted 
2 that 8 for the use of Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir 
te; an 


Whereas on or about the same date a resolution similar in form was 
passed uncil. of the city of Berkeley and by the city 
council 5 on 4 of Alameda: 6 be it r i 

y Sys z $ akland, and J. D. Galloway, o 

e ag Pi na eo neon 88 engineers in piran ee 

with said resolution; the said J. H. ckweiler to prepare data upon 

existing and future needs of water supply for the cities of Oakland, 

Berkeley, and Alameda, and upon the possibilities of reenforcing such 

local supply from the Sierra Mountains and other outside sources. 

Berkeley passed a similar resolution on March 7, 1911. Engi- 
neer Galloway resigned shortly after his appointment and the 
report was prepared by Mr. Dockweiler. 

This comprehensive report shows that all available local 
sources will fall short of supplying the needs of the growing 
population of the east bay communities by 1926. Engineer 
Dockweiler was most careful in his estimates and conservative 
in his deductions. There are many who contend that there will 
be a shortage long before that date, particularly if there are suc- 
cessive dry seasons. The present water supply of the cities of 
Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda is furnished from what is 
known as the Lake Chabot Reservoir, located in Alameda 
County, and also from artesian wells. It should be borne in 
mind also that part of the San Franciseo supply comes from 
Alameda County, the Spring Valley Co. taking water from what 
is known as the Alameda Creek system; and it is not at all 
unlikely that this will eventually affect the Alameda County 
supply, lowering the water plane on the east side of the bay. 

In the report of the advisory board of Army engineers to 
the Secretary of the Interior the scarcity of the Alameda County 
supply available for the east bay cities is discussed. In the 
hearing before the Public Lands Committee on June 26 Col. 
Jchn Biddle, chairman of the advisory board, stated that the 
cities of Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda were in very poor 
situation and that they had about reached the limit of their 
immediate supply. 

What I desire to impress upon this House particularly is the 
fact that this grant is not for a single city, but for the entire 
bay region. Bordering upon San Francisco Bay are six coum- 
ties, containing a total population in 1910 of 829,955, or 35 per 
eent of the entire State. This population of the bay cities is 
rapidly increasing, for in California during the past decade the 
urban population increased two and a half times as rapidly 28 
the rural. What will contribute to the growth of this particular 
locality is the fact that practically 80 per cent of the arable land 
of California is tributary to this San Francisco Bay region. 

As these localities grow the development of all the near-by 
sources, including the supply of the Spring Valley system, the 
People’s Water Co., and other small companies and private 
plants will fall far short of meeting the needs. This fact being 
generally recognized, the only question is as to the best and 
most available future supply. I am convinced after going over 
the various and most exhaustive reports, including that of the 
advisory board of Government engineers, that the Hetch Hetchy 
is the most feasible and, in the long run, will be the most eco- 
nomical of the various projects proposed. Surely the valley 
could not be put to any higher beneficial use than to furnish the 
people of the bay cities with a bountiful supply of pure, fresh 
water. It has been suggested that the language of the pending 
bill provicing for the participation of the east bay cities is not 
satisfactory to these localities. When the bill was introduced 
and the hearings began I sent the following wire to Mayor 
Frank K. Mott, of Oakland: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 25, 1913. 


In bill introduced Monday granting San Francisco certain rights in 
matter of Hetch Hetchy water supply, it is provided that other munici- 
pantie or districts may, with the consent of the city and county of 

an Francisco, or in accordance with the laws of the State of Califor- 
nia, hereafter participate in the beneficial use of the rights and privi- 
leges granted.” As this bill grants rights for the largest ava le 
water supply in the State of California, the only question entering m 
mind is whether the words “may, with the consent of the city cat 
coun of San Francisco, or in accordance with the laws of the State 
of California,” would be satisfactory to Oakland and adjacent cities. 
San Francisco representatives declare that under the State laws pro- 
viding for formation of municipal water districts Oakland and adja- 
cent cities could not be barred from this supply by San cisco, - 
preciating tremendous importance of this matter to future of east — 
of bay cities, I would Uke to hear from these localities. Am mailing 


bills to-day to you and mayors of Alameda and Berkeley. and would 
suggest when bills arrive you call a meeting and wire me fully position, 
Hearings are now being beld. Furnish copies this wire to Mayor Wil- 
son, Berkeley, and Otis, Alameda. 

J. R. KXOWLAND. 


To my telegram I received the following reply: . 


OAKLAND, CAL., July 6, 1913. 
Hon. J. R. KXOWLANXD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Absence from city cause of delay in answering relative to water bill. 
Have had conference with San Francisco officials, and they agree with 
our suggestion to insert word“ water“ before “ districts,” line 7, page 2. 
While language of bill erate to. other municipalities is not altogether 
satisfactory, we feel that under circumstances it is probably the best 
that can be done. Amended as herein suggested bill ought to be upand: 

Fnaxk K. Morr. 


The amendment to the bill suggested by the mayors of the 
east bay cities was adopted, the language referring to other 
municipalities, found on page 2, line 9, now reading as follows: 

For Covering woes. for domestic purposes and uses to the city and 
county of San neisco and such other municipalities and water dis- 
tricts as, with the consent of the city and county of San Francisco, or 
in accordance with the laws of the State of California in force at the 
time splice con is made, may hereafter participate in the beneficial 
use of the rights and privileges granted by this act. 

Fear has been expressed in certain quarters that San Fran- 
cisco might not consent to the participation of the east bay 
cities. I think such a fear is groundless. In the first place, the 
compelling reason would be a financial one, for without the as- 
sistance of these other localities the burden upon San Francisco 
would be tremendous. San Francisco will be only too willing to 
cooperate. Let us consider the remote contingency of a refusal, 
or an attempt to hold up the bay cities. The constitution of 
California provides, article 14, section 1: 

The use of water now apy e pia or that hereafter mey pe appro- 
printed for sale, rental, or distribution is hereby declared to of public 
use and subject to regulation and control of the State in the manner 
to be pi ed by law. 

The Railroad Commission of California, which exercises con- 
trol over the public utilities of that State, its powers having 
been broadened by the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
within the past two years, would unquestionably exercise control 
over the municipality of San Francisco, having recently de- 
elared that it would not allow the city of Los Angeles, whose 
Oweus River water grant is not dissimilar to the one now asked 
of the Government for San Francisco, to fix arbitrary rates for 
the sale of water for irrigation purposes along the line of its 
150-mile aqueduct. In effect the commission held that it was 
within its power to prevent the city of Los Angeles from fixing 
such rates for the use of this water as might enable that city to 
quickly reimburse itself for the vast sums expended in the instal- 
lation of its system. I am also of the opinion that under the 
remote possibility of a refusal on the part of San Francisco an 
appeal to the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture could 
be taken for an adjustment of any differences between the two 
localities. 

On the other hand, should the Alameda County cities be made 
joint grantees with San Francisco at this time, they would 
necessarily be immediately asked to assume certain responsi- 
bilities and carry their proportion of the financial obligations so 
far incurred. As it now stands it is optional. If they conelude 
that the Hetch Hetchy project offers the best and cheapest 
water supply they can unquestionably participate as separate 
municipalities or by organizing themselves into a municipal 
water district under the State act of December 24, 1911. 
This act provides that the people of any city or county or 
of one or more municipal corporations in any county with or 
without unincorporated territory in such county may organize 
a municipal water district. When the district is organized it 
has power among other things to acquire or contract to acquire 
waterworks or a waterworks system, water rights, and so forth. 
It may also lease waterworks systems, exercise the right of 
eminent domain, and condemn property for public use. It may 
borrow money, issue bonds, and cause taxes to be levied to pay 
any obligation of the district. 

While the preliminary steps have been taken to form such a 
district in Alameda County, considerable opposition has devel- 
oped. This opposition is not against participation in the 
Hetch Hetchy project, but is due to certain proyisions of the 
State act. 

There is another State law, approved March 24, 1903, which 
provides that any two or more incorporated cities may jointly 
acquire and develop a water supply for municipa! and domestic 


purposes. 

If present State laws are not adequate to protect the interests 
of the east bay cities, a satisfactory legislative act could be 
passed between now and the time when the water supply will 
be available, the pending bill providing that municipalities or 
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water districts may participate with the consent of San Fran- 
cisco or in accordance with the laws of the State of California 
in force at time application is made. 

To sum up, the supply is urgently needed to-day by San 
Francisco and will be required by the near-by cities shortly. 
Every possible source of water supply has been examined, with 
the result that the Hetch Hetehy project has been determined 
to be the most practicable and by far the most desirable. The 
interests of the Government and the people are amply protected. 
By section 6 of the bill the grantee is prohibited from selling, 
assigning, or transferring the rights to any private person, 
corporation, or association. The Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, the chairman of the United States Reclama- 
tion Commission, and the Chief Forester of the United States 
Forest Service have all indorsed the bill. It is also backed by 
the united congressional delegation of California. 

I do not hesitate to frankly state that I am not particularly 
enamored of section 7, providing that the grantee shall pay to 
the Government after five years from the passage of the act 
$15,000 annually for a period of 10 years, and for the next 10 
years $20,000 annually, and the remainder of the term of the 
grant, unless otherwise provided by Congress, the sum of 
$30,000 annually. This simply means that this amount will 
come out of the pockets of the water consumers of San Fran- 
cisco and the east bay cities, if they participate. The water 
is for a public use, and the rights are not granted to a private 
corporation. ‘The committee, however, insisted upon the in- 
sertion of this provision. 

Notwithstanding this objectional provision, I shall support the 
bill. Nine years’ experience in this body has taught me that 
no important measure of this character can be framed to meet 
fully the views of every individual Member. I appreciate that 
San Francisco has fought long to obtain this grant. Opposed by 
private water corporations, besieged and hampered by those 
seeking to unload other water projects, held up by landowners, 
the city is at last to be given the opportunity of realizing its 
fondest hopes in obtaining a water supply that will equal, if 
not excel, that enjoyed by any city in the world. The bili 
should receive the unanimous support of the membership of 
this House. 

I will insert as part of my remarks two editorials from lead- 
ing Alameda County papers supporting the Hetch Hetchy bill: 
{Editorial frof the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, July 23, 1913.] 

LET US STAND WITH SAN FRANCISCO FOR HETCH HETCHY. 


Oakland and her sister cities have an interest in the Hetch Hetchy 
water scheme that should make them allies of San Francisco and give 
their support to the bill now before Congress. This interest is con- 
tingent as yet, but it is none the less vital, and the sense of remote- 
ness should not lead us to ignore a proposition which should enlist both 
our sympathies and self-interest. 

Steps are now being taken by the cities on the Alameda shore to 
inaugurate the policy of public ownership of water supply and the 
facilities for supplying water. One of the chief objects in view is 
acquiring a more abundant and dependable supply, for the increasing 
55 will In a few years reach the limit of the supply that it is 
pe le to obtain from local sources. We must look to the high 

lerras for a future supply that will be at once pure, abundant, and 
permanent. This can only be obtained by cooperating with San Fran- 
cisco to bring in a supply that can never be interfered with and which 
will be a guaranty against all vicissitudes in future and forever re- 
move the menace of water famine from the cities around the 5 

The Hetch Hetchy scheme promises all we could ask in this direction. 
An adjustment of the differences between the irrigators of the San 
hg Valley and the authorities of San Francisco which permits of 
a division of the water of the Tuolumne River has been reached on a 
basis that will supply the wants of each without interference with 
the agricultural development of the valley. The only obstacle now to 
be overcome is the objection made in Congress to granting San Fran- 
cisco the use of Hetch Hetchy Valley as a storage basin, an objection 
that Senator Works has unexpectedly and, as we believe, mistakenly 
voiced. Regard for their own interests and their future security 
against water shortage should prompt the people on this side of the 
bay to assist in removing this objection. Senator Worxs should be 
ur to withdraw his objection in the punue interests and lend his 
aid to a solution of the water problem of the bay cities that will inflict 
injustice on no one and substantially benefit nearly a million people. 

So far as we on this side of the bay are concerned, the proposition 
is Sten San Francisco proposes to make available a minimum supply 
of 400,000,000 gallons daily stored and conserved in the Sierras— 
a quantity adequate to the needs of 5,000,000 people. That great sup- 

ly will insure Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda an abundance of water 
‘or generations to come. If we need more water we can buy wholesale 
from San Francisco without sacrificing our municipal independence or 
surrendering domestic control of the rate-making power or the admin- 
istration of the local systems of distribution. With the situation 
around the bay in view, the legislature has passed laws expressly per- 


remove an element of doubt which disturbs our domestic politics and 
is an obstacle to growth. 


[Editorial from the Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer, July 23, 1913.] 
SAN FRANCISCO’S WATER SUPPLY. 
No good purpose can be served by the prevention of a vote of Congress 
u the bill whereby the city of —. — Francisco is seeking to gain 
ts to carry forward her desired Hetch Hetchy water-supply project. 
Nothing is ed by her that is d 


lesigned to work prejudice to the rights 

of any individ corporation, irrigation district, or munici ty. 

Nothing is sought contravention of any law, contract, or public pol- 

icy. pon its part, under the terms of the bill, the city of San Fran- 

cisco stands to make good upon all conditions im as a condition 
of the continued enjoyment of the privilege sough 

The right to immediate consideration of this matter before Congress 

and this is all that is now insisted upon—is ng Sey by a condition 

000 people. t city’s water supply 

is less than that of Seattle; with only half San Francisco’s present 


quate, is of a gean to eign its use, in part, and to constitute a 

ealth of the users to a considerable extent. Without 
the district reached by the high-pressure salt-water fire service, there 
is not sufficient water in San cisco’s present service to afford rea- 
sonable protection against fire. Indeed, she has suffered within the past 
week a very considerable property loss by fire for the lack of an ade- 
quate water 8 And. worst of all, the possible capacity of the 
present system has been reached. 

We understand that this matter of granting to San Francisco the 
rights she desires is already sanctioned by Government engineers who 
have made the project subject of rigid investigation. It is understood 
that in making up its findings and recommendations the Board of En- 

eers set forth an bn Mag one indorsement of the scheme, emphasizin, 
he — — 2 — 25 the . could be built at a saving o 

20.000, over any other possible. 
$ This imperative 5 is one which by being delayed works a serious 
resent hardship, and is fraught with a perilous menace for the future 
n that it retards any alternative action until finally settled. Already 
San Francisco has ded $1,700,000 in the work, and naturally feels 
that no abandonment of the project can be thought of. She simpl 
awaits a 9 of the 3 by a vote of Congress, and will 
hen be resi to act accordingly. 
$ re 10 years would probably te required to build the great system 
roposed, any unnecessary delay in determining the matter is a mani- 
est hardship. 
I will also print a brief analysis of the Hetch Hetchy bill. 


ANALYSIS OF H. R. 7207. 


il ting to the city of San Francisco rights of way for water- 
SA ee ad tock Yo- 


1 m and ental hydroelectric power plant in the 
sem to ational Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and public 
lands in the State of California.] D 
The theory on which this bill is drawn that the Unit es. 
having sole jurisdiction over the national park, has the right to refuse 
the grant and also has the right in making the grant to impose certain 
conditions m the ea” 7 

The bill is not drafted nor designed nor intended to usurp the 
powers of the State of California in the matter of control of the dis- 
tribution of water. The conditions imposed—which are acquiesced 
in by the grantee—relate only to the protection of certain rights of the 
Turlock-Modesto irrigation district by recognizing. without affecting 
one or the other prior rights of the said districts to certain 
waters in the Tuolumne River, the source of this river being the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley. ` 

Section 1 provides a grant of all necessary rights of way not exceed- 
ing 250 feet, as in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are required for the construction and 
0 tion of a water-supply system for the city of San Francisco and 
other cities which may hereafter join in the metropolitan water dis- 
trict about San Franc Bay. he grantee is required to file maps 
show proposed location of rights of way, power houses, pole lines, 
roads, trails, bridges, etc., and procure the approval of the tary 
of the Interior as to these locations. Within the jurisdiction of 
the Stanisiaus National Forest, the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture must be procured. This section is analogous to and prac- 
tically identical with the grant made to the city of Angeles for a 


of the ‘United States land ices within three years all maps showin, 

boundaries or locations, and 1 permanent construction wo 

a ie — he 8 engineering problems are met 
a 

ie aes advisable. Proviso 2 provides that the rights 


interest. 
in ithe language of section 3 and preceding sections is designed to 
protect the vested rights heretofore procured by the grantee or 
others.) 

Section 4 provides that the grantee shall conform to all regulations 
rescribed to govern the Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus 
National Forest, and further provides that no timber shall be cut in 
the national park or in the forest reserve except such timber as may 

be actually necessary to construct, repair, and operate its water an 

electric power system. All timber cut shall be designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture where such 
timber is outside the right of way. Proviso 1 prohibits the cutting 
of any timber in the Yosemite National Park, except from land to 
be submerged or which constitutes an actual obstruction to the rights 
of way or to any road or trail provided in the act, and to preserve 
artistic harmony the grantee is compelled to submit d s and struc- 
tures to tue Secretary of the Interior for approval. t is intended 
that all permanent dams, buildings, etc., shall conform to the landscape 
surroun 


\ 


ae pearen any possible destruction of trees within the reservation, 
and a 


ant.) 

e Secon 5 provides that the grant by the Federal Government is an 
easement and that the lands shall be dis of only subject to such 
easement. Proviso 1 compels the grantees to diligently prosecute its 
construction work without cessation, and in the event that such con- 
struction work ceases for a period of three years and the Secretary of 
the Interior determines the grantee has not been duly diligent, all 
rights under the grant may be declared forfeited by suit in the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of California. The 
Attorney General is required to prosecute such suit to final udgment 
when requested to do so by the Secretary of the Interior. roviso 2 
provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall not attempt to make 
a forfeiture if the work of the grantee has been delayed or prevented 
by the act of God or the public enemy, or by engineering or other special 
or liar difficulties which could not have been reasonably foreseen 
and overcome and were beyond the control of the grantee. Proviso 3 
compels the grantee to at all times comply with the regulations author- 
ized by the act, and in the event of material departure from said regu- 
lations the United States officials may take such action as may be neces- 
sary, in the courts or otherwise, to enforce such regulations. 

Section 6 provides that the grantee is prohibited from selling or 
letting to any corporation or individual, except a municipality, a water 
district, or an irrigation district, the right to sell or sublet the water 
or electric energy sold or given to it by e grantee; it is provided also 
that the rights under the grant shall not subject to sale, assign- 
ment, or transfer to ay private person, corporation, or association. 

(This provision, acquiesced in by the grantee, was 8 to prevent 
any monopoly or private corpori ion from hereafter obtaining control 
of the water supply of San Francisco.) 

Section 7 provides that for and in consideration of the grant the 
grantee shall make certain payments, the proceeds of which are to be 
used exclusively for the construction of roads and other na] eon ge 
in the Yosemite National Park and other national perks in the State of 
California. The theory of this section is that San neisco Is receiving 
certain privileges and benefits from the national park, and that the 
consideration is for the use of public lands now owned by the United 
States. The payments proposed will, it is estimated, amount to more 
money annually than fs at present charged to private corporations 
under similar Federal conditions. It is proposed that the grantee shall 

ay, beginning five years after the passage of the bill, the sum of 
18.000 ETERO for a period of 10 years; $20,000 for a period of 10 
years thereafter; and, unless otherwise provided by Congress, $30,000 
annually for the remainder of the term of the grant. The moneys so 

d are to be kept in a arate fund by the United States and applied 
o park improvements as designated by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Congress retains the power to revise the schedule. 

(The amounts fied in this section are approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior and his subordinates. ‘The method of providing for 
improvement of the park is also approved.) 

ction 8 defines the grantee as the city of San Francisco and such 
other municipalities or water districts which may, with the consent of 
the city or in accordance with the laws of the State of California, here- 
after participate in or succeed to the beneficial rights and privileges of 


act. 

the the cities about the Bay of San Francisco have always approved 
the granting of the Hetch Hetehr Reservoir site to San Francisco, with 
the understanding that these cities may in the future join with the city 
of San Francisco in a metropolitan water district. The State law of 
California provides for the creation of a metropolitan water district, 
and because of this law the bay cities have not requested at this time 
to be made cograntees. They know they will have the privilege to share 
in the benefits after San Francisco has made the necessary investment 
and brought the needed water to the bay cities for domestic use.) 

Section 9 requires the grantee to observe sanitary regulations within 
the Hetch Hetchy watershed and around reservoir sites. These regula- 
tions provide that no human excrement, garbage, or other refuse shall 
be placed in the waters of any reseryoir or stream, or within 300 feet 
thereof; and, further, that all sewage from permanent camps or hotels 
within the watershed shall be filtered by natural percolation through 
porous earth or otherwise adequately purified; and, further, no person 
shall bathe, wash clothes or cooking utensils, water stock, or In any 
way pollute the water of the reservoirs constructed under this nt or 
the streams leading thereto within 1 mile of said reservoir. he cost 
of inspection necessary to enforce sanitary regulations is to be paid by 
the grantee, and such inspection shall be under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Should these 9 fara prove insufficient to 
the grantee, then the grantee shall install a filtration plant, and no 
other sanitary rules or restrictions shall be granted. 

(These sanitary regulations were prepa by experts of the United 
States Government and Mr. Allen Hazen and Prof. Whipple, and are 
approved by the Board of — 1 the Secretary of the Inte- 
ror. the Director of the coast urvey, and others. It is intended 
that the use of the watershed ll be free to campers and visitors, and 
that no onerous or prohibitive sanitary regulations shall ever be im- 

The sanitary experts assert that the storage of water in the 

etch Hetchy reservoir will insure adequate purity, and the Govern- 

ment officials assert that the regulations herein are only those required 

by common decency and for the protection of campers themselves; and, 

further, these regulations are practically identical with the rules now 
in force in the Yosemite National Park.) 

Paragraph (b), section 8 that the grantee shall recognize 
the prior rights of the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts to 
2.350 second-feet of water. This provision permits of the enlargement 
of the districts as now constituted by an additional area of 43,000 
acres, but does not affect the distribution of water. 

(The irrigation districts having prior rights desire that those es 

recognized on the theory that the Government, having the righ 
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refuse the t to San Francisco, has therefore the right to place 
lawful conditions therein. The recognition of these prioritics does not 
apes upon California State law or modify existing rights.) 

Paragraph (c), section 9, is a condition that the grantee shall be 
required to release the necessary amount of stored water to assure 
the flow of 2.350 second-feet included in the priorities of the irrigation 
districts; and, further, condition (c) recognizes the rights of the said 
irrigation districts to take 4,000 second-feet of water out of the natural 
flow of the Tuolumne River during a period of 60 days following and 
ineluding April 15 of each year, 

(Condition (e), is a limitation upon the grant, according to the 
theory of the bill, and is protective of rights already acquired a 
which can not be distur! so far as they relate to the irrigation 
districts. The provision relating to the 4, second-feet of water is 
to provide for the beneficial use by the irrigationists of water which 
otherwise goes to waste. In the period mentioned, April 15 to June 
15, the Tuolumne River is a torrential flood. Fifty miles of watershed 
intervene between the Hetch Hetchy Dam and the dam of the irriga- 
tionists at La Grange. It is ah pet that the irrigationists may take 
up waste waters, store them, and thus lessen the possible draft upon 
the stored waters of the 1 7 It should be borne in mind that n 
Francisco does not contemplate interfering with the natural flow of 
the Tuolumne. The intent is to store flood waters which come from 
melting snows and leave the normal flow of the river uninterrupted. 
The benefit to the irrigation districts in this provision is that the land- 
owners will receive the benefit of an investment of approximatel 
$50,000,000 without being compelled to put up any part of the cost, 
and the construction of the system will insure the priorities of the irri- 
gationists and they will receive water in the dry period, when it is 
most needed. Without the construction of the Hetch Hetchy Dam 
there can be no flow in the river during the summer and fall.) 

Paragraph (d), section 9, provides that the grantee shall sell unused 
stored water needed for beneficial use on irrigable lands at cost, to be 
computed by the Secretary of the Interior. e minimum and maxi- 
mum of such stored waters to be so delivered to the irrigation districts 
is to be regulated each calendar year, and if the Irrigation districts 
sorely sufficient water in the foothill reservoirs for their own needs 
then the said grantee shall not be required to sell or deliver any stored 
waters. It is also provided that water used for the generation of 
electric power be released in the Tuolumne River free. 

(The theory of condition (d) is that after the domestic needs of the 
city are satisfied and a surplus remains then the irrigation districts 
shall have the right to purchase so much of this surplus as may be 
beneficially used. In the event of any dispute the Secretary of the 
Interior may be called in to adjust the differences.) 

a (e), section 9, provides that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall fix the minimum and maximum of stored waters to be released, 
and be shall also fix the price to be paid therefor, in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (b). 

Paragraph (f), section 9, provides that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall revise the maximum and minimum amounts of stored water to 
be released whenever the irrigation districts shall bave properly de- 
veloped certain reservoir and storage dams in the foothills. In the 
purview of this condition the irrigationists may not be required to 
expend more than $15 per acre-foot storage capacity for the develop- 
ment of local storage, and it is further provided that the grantee may 
8 0 the stoppage of excessive water losses and waste because of 
defective ditches. 

(This and preceding conditions are acquiesced im by the grantee and 
by the irrigation districts. The provision is the result of an amicable 
settlement between the two parties.) 

Paragraph (g), section 9, provides that the grantee shall not be 
required to suppiy stored water to the irrigation districts until the 
latter shall have first drawn upon their own stored water to the fullest 
practicable extent. 

(This is also agreeable to all parties.) ‘ 

Paragraph (h), section 9, provides that the grantee shall not divert 
beyond the limits of the San Joaquin Valley any waters of the Tuo- 
lumne watershed in excess of the amount to be used for domestic and 
municipal purposes. 

(The purpose of this 8 Is to make possible the use of surplus 
waters in the San Joaquin Valley and prevent the use of possible surplus 
for irrigation of lands remote from the Tuolumne River. -Jobn R. 
Freeman, consulting engineer for San Francisco, suggested that surplus 
water might be economically used for intensive farming in lands con- 
tiguous to San Francisco Bay. Inasmuch as San Francisco expects to 

urchase the local water supply, and thus acquire sufficient water for 
ocal irrigation purposes, it was deemed advisable and economical to 
oe that surplus from the Tuolumne should be used in the San 
oaquin Valley. This is an economic use of water for the highest 
pur of all concerned.) 

aragraph (i), section 9, provides that the grantee shall at its own 
expense provide water-measuring apparatus and keep By crograpnie 
records, which apparatus and records shall be open to inspection by any 
interested party at any time. 

Paragraph De section 9, is the engineers’ definition of the flow of 
the Tuolumne River. 

Rusga h (k). section 9, requires San Francisco to build a dam at 
least 2 eet high. 

(This means that the city will expend from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
in excess of initial expenditures necessary for its immediate needs. The 
intent is to build the dam high enough to provide adequate storage to 
meet the conditions of the grant, and is primarily a benefit for the irri- 
gationists.) 

Paragraph (1), section 9, provides that the grantee shall sell excess 
of electrical energy to the irrigation districts and municipalities within 
the irrigation districts for the beneficial use of landowners, whenever 
such excess is not required for the actual municipal purposes of the 
grantee. It is also provided that no power plant shall be interposed 
on the conduit of the ntee except by the grantee itself. The proviso 
of the paragraph is that the grantee shall first satisfy the needs of 
landowners for pumping water for drainage or irrigation and the needs 
of the municipalities within the irrigation districts for municipal pur- 
poses, before excess of electrical power may be sold for commercial 
meth 
OF Paragra h (m), section 9, provides for the development of electric 

wer. The grantee is required to develop 10.000 horsepower within 
Eran after the completion of that portion of the system which is 
usable for power development. Within 10 years thereafter the grantee 
shall develop 20,000 horsepower, and within 15 years 30,000 horsepower, 
and within 20 years 60, horsepower, unless in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior the public interests will be satisfied with a 


to U lesser development. 
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The pay of electricity are to be fixed under the laws of California, 

or, if there be no such laws, at prices approved by the Secretary of the 

preter such prices to return to the grantee actual cost ef construc- 
on. 

Paragraph (n), section o: p vides that if tbe grantee fails to develop 
horsepower as directed herein, then the Secretary of the Interior may 
lease to such person or persons as he may designate those portions of 
the rights of way, structures, dams, etc., as may be necessary for devel- 
8 use, and sale of power which the grantee has falled or neglected 

evelo 
pullddes) f a forfeiture penalty to prevent cold storage of power possi- 
es. 

Paragraph (o), section 9, provides that rates to be for power 
for commercial purposes (in the event that lease is made to another 
ay. under paragraph (n)) shall conform to the laws of the State of 

alifornia, or in the absence of any such law shall be subject to a 
proval by the Secretary of the Interior; and it is also provided that all 
aia ye ks, ete., shall be open to inspection by the Secretary of the 

nterior. 

Pa 8 (p), section 9, 1 for the building of roads and 
8 s t e Yosemite National Park as designated by the Secretary of 

e Interior. 

(The routing of these roads and trails was made by Mr. Marshall, of 
the Geological Survey, who surveyed the Hetch Hetchy Valley and is 
familiar with all the scenic and topographical conditions there. These 
roads will cost the city of San Francisco $500,000 to $1,000,000, and 
are to be turned over, free of charge, ta the United States. This is one 
of the Important considerations, and carries compensation to the Gov- 
ernment for the rights of way granted, The construction of these roads 
will make the Hetch Hetchy Valley accessible and will provide a con- 
venient and easy way for mountaineers to reach the higher parts of 
Sierra. The 1 also contains a requirement that the grantee 
shall provide a water supply for camp 7 0 at the Meadow cam ing 
place, a third of a mile from Hetch Hetchy. It is also provided tha 
all trail and road building shall be done subject to the approval and 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, according to their respective jurisdictions.) 

Paragraph a), section 9, provides that the grantee shall furnish 
water at cost to any authorized occupant within 1 mile of the reser- 
voir, and shall repair and maintain roads and trails constructed under 
the provisions of the grant. 

Paragraph (r) provides that the grantee shall y all the cost of 
ins on and investigations which may be requi of the Department 
of the Interior where such investigations and inspection Involve expense 
to the department. 

Para: h (s) provides that the grantee shall file an acceptance of 
the conditions of this act within six months after its passage. 

Paragraph (t) requires the grantee to convey to the United States 
any and all tracts of land now owned by the city within Yosemite 
National Park or the national forest, which lands are not actually 

ulred for use under the provisions of this act. 
ede city of San Francisco 1 private lands for the perce 
of exchanging the same with the Government in lieu of that Fe fon 
of the floor of the Hetch Hetchy Valley which is not owned by city. 
The purpose of this plan is to provide suitable and desirable campin 
places for visitors who may wish to visit the Sierra and who woul 
otherwise have cam in the Hetch Hetchy, and at the same time com- 
pensate the United States for lands to be sa enged} 

Paragraph (u) provides that the grantee shall sell the water at cost 
to the military reservations at San Francisco. This was requested by 
the Barreta of War and is acquiesced in by the city. 

Section 10 provides that the conditions of this grant shall be a bind- 
ing obligation upon the grantee so far as the conditions relate to the 
irrigation districts. 

Section 11 provides that this act shall not be construed as affecting 
or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the 
State of California relating to the control, in par ete use, or dis- 
tribution of water or sny vested right acquired thereunder, and one 
Secretary of the Interior is directed to proceed in conformity with 
laws of the State of California in carrying out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, there have never been but two 
real objections urged, as far as I am advised, to the passage of 
this bill—the one by nature lovers, splendid people, who claim 
the beauties of the mountains will be marred by the making of 
this grant; the other by the farmers, thousands of feet below 
on the great San Joaquin plains, whose farms depend for life 
upon the waters of the mountains originating in the region of 
the Hetch Hetchy. 

I do not share in the conclusion of the nature lovers that a 
lake covering a part of this valley will detract from its beauty; 
on the contrary I am persuaded a lake will add new charms to 
the scenery. One must understand the geography of our moun- 
tains out there in order to be able to properly decide. As you 
know, the Sierra Nevada Mountains constitute the eastern 
boundary of the State of California and rise to an average 
height of 9,000 feet, while now and then a sentinel lifts its 
snowy head above 14,000 feet. 

On the western slope of this mountain range, about midway 
from the summit to the plains, an ancient forest stands. Its 
width from east to west has an average of 40 miles, while it 
extends from north to south 600 miles within the State. And 
you, my colleagues, who love Allegheny’s heights or the Adiron- 
dack’s woods, would stand in rapture anywhere among that 
California woods; and I invite you some time, when worn with 
the busy cares of life, to go out there and spend a few summer 
or autumn days wandering amid those heights, and when you do 
I want you to climb those mountains and stand at close of day, 
like the pioneers of old, upon their rugged, ragged tops, and while 
leaning on your walking stick lift your eyes westward above and 
‘beyond the San Joaquin Valley and past San Francisco and her 
Golden Gate to the sun sinking as behind a mountain range on 
fire into the Pacific far away, a picture grand, picturesque, sub- 


lime, painted by the hand of God, and in the morning you will 
see the twin sister picture of the night before, the sunrise above 
the Wasatch, this side of the Great Salt Lake, a thousand miles 
away. From where you stand take any course and you will be 
repaid. Go to the Yosemite and look down into its blue abyss. 
Stand where t n 

Up where the lightoing h C 

Up where the eagle builds her nest, and the lofty peaks defy ; 

here rivers fail from towering heights, and rainbows l the sky. 

In this sublime place you should stop for a few days and 
absorb wonders no tongue has ever yet described. 

From there go to the Tehippitti, back in the mountains from 
Fresno, on the plains, with its domes 5,000 feet hanging over- 
head, monarchs of the sky, chiseled smooth and polished through 
the ages by winter’s storm and nature’s hand, and oh, the mossy 
glades, the tossing fountains, the drifting spray, the fishes in 
the stream eager to grasp the hook, the wild deer bounding 
around the cliffs, and the sighing pine trees overhead will charm 
your heart. 

Go from this to Boyden Caye, but a few miles away, and with 
lantern travel underground and view chambers more gorgeous 
than palaces of kings, and see stalactites and stalagmites of rare 
size and strange hue, pictures crocheted upon the walls which 
limewaters have silently wrought in the dense darkness through 
countless ages, palaces and mansions beneath 2,000 feet of rock, 
whose architect is God. 

Go to our redwood groves, choice as they are, but 8 miles 
away, and wander about these monstrous trees, for as Mount 
Whitney, less than a hundred miles from them, lifts its snowy, 
ancient head above all other mountains of this land so these 
great trees stand without kith or kin, survivors of another age 
from which all but they are gone. Oh, if they could speak, 
what strange stories would they tell of mountain peaks, of can- 
yons, of wilderness, and possibly of men—history not written on 
tablets or in books, but on circles, strata, petrification, and 
mountain banks of shells. They would tell of a day about which 
no others speak, when mad winds swept the land, when strange 
clouds and smoke filled the sky and when ashes fell, when cliffs 
went down and mountains rose and canyons deep were made, 
and the great inland waters burst through the Golden Gate and 
mingled with the seas and the western plains were born. They 


would tell how when the storm was past they stood alone, 


their companions gone, a new world everywhere. Oh, if they 
could only speak, what history would they tell; but they will 
not speak. What did I say? They will not speak? Why, in 
days gone by they have spoken in silvery tones to me. When, a 
shoeless child, I tried to climb their rough and rugged trunks, 
they spoke to me; when, in after years at night I camped alone 
amid their groves and heard the forest winds and saw the shad- 
ows change and the great moon drifting overhead, they spoke to 
me; and in winter, far back in Sierra’s heights, when the snow 
was deep and fond memories constrained me to visit my ancient 
friends, I found them standing as they had stood through the 
ages, and there in solitude, clad in overcoats of snow, these sul- 
len, sulky giants spoke to me. I never asked them a question 
they did not answer; and, oh, the choice lessons they imparted! 
They taught me to love the lesser trees, the vines, the mountain 
trail, the snow-clad heights, and all the wonders of the woods. 
They taught me to love my fellow man. They made me wonder, 
and as I wondered I thought of God, the destiny of my country, 
and of the human race. 

Mr. Chairman, many lessons during my lifetime I have 
learned, some that lighten my pathway and make it sure and 
others that darken and hover as angry clouds; but from the 
lessons that these California mammoth trees have taught I have 
gathered dewdrops and honey dew, which has sparkled and 
sweetened the hours of life. 

I might go on and describe the wonders and beauties of this 
picturesque mountain range, for we surely have scenery there; 
but, in my judgment, God, when He commanded the wonders 
and beauties of all of the earth to appear on the western slope 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, overlooked nothing save a 
few extra lakes, which He might have placed here and there. 
The eastern slope of these mountains is not the same, for 
Donner, Lake Tahoe, and other lakes, beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion, make the hearts of the wayfarer glad, but on the Hetch 
Hetchy side lakes are few and very small; and so I say to you, 
as I said before, I believe a lake covering part of the Hetch 
Hetehy Valley will add new charm to this already beautiful 
place, for around about this lake campers and nature lovers will 
pitch their tents, and instead of a valley, in which the mountains 
are already rich, will appear a beautiful mountain lake, blue, 
deep, and clear, in which fishes swim and on the surface of 
which rowboats and sailboats glide; and nature lovers and 
natural loyers and rheumatic members of the Sierra Club will 
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sit on the rocks along the shore in the morning time, and just 
before sunrise will look upward at the great cliffs, rising per- 
pendleular, thousands of feet on every side, and then down into 
the clear waters where the great shadows fall and into the 
waters as if into a looking-glass all the outlines and beauties 
of the mountains will again appear; and as the sun sinks in 
the evening behind the mountains to the west the same picture 
will greet the eye, and at bedtime, just as the nature lover 
spreads his blankets upon the pine boughs, the real lovers, hand 
in hand and arm in arm, will wander among the rocks along 
the shore, and there will be a sky above and a sky below, for 
the moon and the stars will shine in the waters even as they 
do overhead, and the moonlight wanderers, looney and mooney 
as they are, will see beauty everywhere. 

As I said at the outstart, the second real objection to the 
making of this grant has been urged by the irrigationists of the 
San Joaquin Valley, who have been fighting the proposition 
for years; but I am pleased to say most of them are now satis- 
fied with the provisions of this bill and have asked me to sup- 
port it and urged its passage at this time. They have sent me 
certain telegrams, which I now read and trust will appear in 
the RECORD : 


Hon. DENYER S. CHURCH. M. C., 
- Washington, D. 0.: 

At a mass meeting of taxpayers and irrigators of Hughson section of 
the Turlock irrigation district the secretary of the 9 was fn- 
structed by resolution to wire you to vote for and use your influence for 

edi Raker bill as approved by our committee, 
E. F. Sawpey, Secretary. 


HUGHSON, CAL., August I, 1913. 


the immediate passage of the 


TERLOCK, CAL., August 14, 1913. 
Denver S. CHURCH, 8 
House of Representattres, Washington, D. 0.: 

We, the committee appointed by a citizens’ mass meeting of the 
Turlock irrigation district, working in conjunction with the directors 
of said district, do hereby indorse the work of the representatives of 
the Turlock and Modesto irrigation districts sent to Washington for 
the purpose of protecting our rights as against the propo! claims 
ot gan Prancisce as set forth in a certain bill known as the Raker bill. 

e further ask our Representatives in Congress to support and vote 
‘or the said Raker bill, II. R. 7207, as reported out of the Public Lands 
Commitee — * . Congress. 

nanimously carried. 
y H. C. HosKINs, Chairman. 
v — 
8 MODESTO, CAL., August 13, 1913. 
DexveR S. CHURCH, M. C., 
Washington, DS Ges 

At a joint meening of the board of directors of the Modesto and Tur- 
lock irrigation districts held in Modesto this day the action of the com- 
mittee sent to Washington to represent the districts was fully in- 
dorsed and the Raker bill, as recommended by the House committee, 
was approved. The boards also passed resolutions requesting our Rep- 
ENLALO in Congress to use their best efforts to pass such bill and 
oppose the passage of any Dill granting San Francisco the Hetch 

etchy which does not contain provisions recognizing and protecting 
the rite of the districts in the Tuolumne watershed, as provided in 
the bill. 


Stanislaus County Board of Trade passed resolutions on Monday 
night in effect that no further opposition would be made to the Raker 
ill. Some little opposition to the bill has been engendered by persons 
aving special interests outside of the districts and by a few others who 
feel that the waters of the river should never be taken from the valley, 
People nerally of the irrigation districts believe that under all the 
circumstances the Raker bill should be adopted without material 
amendments and that the strongest opposition should be made to any 
change in the bill which would eliminate any of the conditions in favor 
of the districts. 
C. S. ABBOTT, 
Secretary Joint Meeting Members of Directors 
Modesto and Turlock Irrigation Districts. 
P. H. GRIFFIN, 
Attorney irain Irrigation District. 


. R. JONES, 
Attorney Modesto Irrigation District. 
L. W. FULKERTH. 

Mr. Chairman, the authors of these telegrams, as well as 
myself, were originally opposed to this grant, and I at first 
opposed it in no uncertain terms; but the people representing 
the irrigation districts and the irrigationists in general sent to 
Washington certain distinguished gentlemen from the San 
Joaquin Valley to represent the interests of the irrigationists 
before the Public Lands Committee, of which committee I have 
the honor of being a member. Among those who thus repre- 
sented the irrigationists were Hon. J. C. Needham, former Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the San Joaquin Valley; Judge 
Fulkerth, superior judge of Stanislaus County; Messrs, Griffin 
and Jones, attorneys who represented the two irrigation dis- 
tricts; also James W. Corson, chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Modesto. These chosen representatives of the irriga- 
tionists presented their cause to the Public Lands Committeo, 
and this committee, in order to safeguard in every way the rights 
of the water users of the San Joaquin, embodied in this bill cer- 
tain conditions favorable to their interests; and I wish to say, 
gentlemen, that had these conditions not been thus embodied, 
instead of the telegrams which I have just read, requesting me 
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to urge the immediate passage of this measure, 10,000 people, if 
necessary, from this far-away valley would have beeu here at 
this time, protesting against the making of this grant; and I 
want further to say to you so you will understand the true con- 
ditions, should by any means this bill, either here or in the 


Senate, be shorn of the conditions favorable to the irrigationists, - 


it will cause broken prospects and broken hearts, and a blighting 
panic in the great San Joaquin Valley; but I feel such a con- 
tingency will never arise, 

Mr. Chairman, I am a zealous advocate of irrigation. My 
people were the founders of the greatest system of irrigation 
that has been established in the West, and it has been with the 
greatest reluctancy that I have become an advocate of the meas- 
ure now before this committee; but my constituency, formerly 
opposed to the grant, are now favorable to it, as shown by the 
telegrams which I have just read, and my own judgment being 
convinced I feel that I should follow the dictates of my judg- 
ment and the requests of my people. 

That you may know the real history of irrigation in the San 
Joaquin Valley and my natural interest in the same, I desire to 
intrude a few moments more upon your time. 

The San Joaquin Valley 50 years ago was a desert, bleak and 
bare, where nothing was seen to stop the desert winds save now 
and then a cottonwood tree that stood along the river's bank, 
On the border of this great plain, 200 miles in length and a 
hundred miles in width, in springtime the shepherd watched 
and fed his flock. During the remainder of the year nothing 
lived upon it except coyotes, horned toads, billy owls, and gal- 
loping lizards. 

It was late in the sixties my uncle, M. J. Church, drove a 
span of mules down the eastern border of this valley, traveling 
from the north toward the south. One night he camped on the 
highlands near the beautiful Kings River at a point where, after 
making a descent of 10,000 feet, the river started on its mean- 
dering way across the plains. That night as he lay there upon 
the desert beneath the starlit sky, where no sound was heard 
save the coyote’s cry and the river's swish as it beat against 
the rocks, he had a dream, and God was in that dream. He 
dreamed of a desert changed, where sagebrush no longer grew. 
where galloping lizards no longer beat the sand, where the 
coyote’s howl had ceased and wailing winds no longer sighed. 
He dreamed of happy homes where orchards and alfalfa grew, 
where graptvines twined and vineyards made the landscape 
green. He dreamed of cities flourishing upon those plains—a 
civilization of sturdy, rugged men. At daybreak his mules were 
headed toward the north, to the land from whence he came, not 
to remain, however, but to bring reenforcements that he might 
earry out his dream. ` 

A few years ago he died, but his dream had long been ful- 
filled. A great cement dam he had thrown across that river, and 
600 miles of ditches he had dug upon those sandy plains, and 
hundreds of thousands of people lived, and small cities and 
towns were there, a hundred million pounds of raisins were 
annually produced, and tens of thousands of acres of fruit trees 
and alfalfa everywhere. It was indeed a land transformed, a 
desert blossoming as the rose; and when the dear old man was 
gone they erected a monument there on which the sculptor drew 
with his chisel pictures in the granite stone. On this side a 
desert bleak; bad lands everywhere. On the other a goodly land 
with orchards and vineyards, where agriculture reigns, and 
above it all, impressed upon the rock, I trust for all time, the 
words “M. J. Church, Father of Irrigation.” 

Gentlemen, in conclusion let me say I have recited the narra- 
tive of my uncle’s work so you may know my heart is with the 
water users of the San Joaquin; to impress upon you the fact 
that no conditions favorable to them should be stricken from 
this bill; that they have rights that all are bound to recognize; 
that their waters are their all. Rob them of these and you 
loosen pestilence in their land that will cause their vines to cast 
their fruit before the vintage time; their fruit trees to wither 
in the sun; their alfalfa, now so green, to turn to straw. So 
I ask all you who are farmers’ friends; all who like to see his 
spring crops grow and his granaries full; all who believe that 
he who plows and toils and sows should also reap; I ask all 
such to guard with zealous care the farmers’ interests in this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Crunch] reserve the balance of his time? 

Mr. CHUROH. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the balance of my 
time, but I remember that I had a previous arrangement to give 
to my colleague from California, Mr. Kent, 10 minutes. After 
making that grant I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr, FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. Hay] haying resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain public 
lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus National 
Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, the 
Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State of 
California, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL SATURDAY AT 11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. I do this at the request of the gen- 
tlemen who have in charge the bill that has been under consid- 
eration to-day, in the hope that we can complete the bill to- 
morrow in time to let the Members of the House take the after- 
noon trains out of town. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWoop] asks unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 11 
o'clock. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Post], chairman of the Committee on Elections 
No. 1, I ask unanimous consent that those Members who spoke 
on the contested-election case of MacDonald against Young be 
permitted to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp] asks unanimous consent that all those who spoke 
on the contested-election case of MacDonald against Young 
be permitted to extend their remarks in the RECORD. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
in that connection I would like to have permission to extend a 
few remarks on that same subject. They will not take up more 
that 5 or 6 inches of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. RAKER] asks that the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] be modified so that he, too, may extend his 
remarks in the Recorp on the contested-election case of Mac- 
Donald against Young. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Georgia as modified? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE CURRENCY BILL, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I overlooked a request of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. At the request of 
that gentleman, chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I ask unanimous consent that there may be printed 
5,000 copies of the bill that he introduced to-day, H. R. 7837, 
and placed in the folding room for the use of the Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Unprerwoop] asks unanimous consent that 5,000 copies of 
the currency bill, introduced to-day by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], be printed and placed in the folding 


room for the use of the Members of the House. Is there 
objection? 
Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 


from Alabama says ‘‘the folding room.” Of course a very 
large share of the membership of the House is not here, and 
the copies of this bill will be only for current use. If they 
are not used in the next few days, they will be valueless. For 
the benefit of those Members who are here, why not let the 
printed copies of the bill go to the document room, so that they 
may all be available? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will modify my request, 
and ask that the copies be sent to the document room. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UnpEerwoop] modifies his request so that the 5,000 copies 
of the bill will be sent to the document room. Is there objec- 
tion. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 36 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
August 30, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an estimate of appropriation for furnishing permanent quarters 
to the auditors of the Treasury Department (H. Doe. No. 210); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the,Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination 
of Belvedere Harbor, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 211); to. the Committee 
= n and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 

ration, 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination 
of Salem Harbor, Mass., with a view to providing a channel 12 
feet deep at mean low water from the outer harbor to the mouth 
of the South River (H. Doc. No. 212); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6608) grant- 
ing a pension to Dorothea Christmann, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of New York (by request): A bill (H. R. 
7834) to authorize the construction and maintenance of a tunnel 
under Buffalo River; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 7835) to provide a com- 
mission of Army engineers to investigate the impounding of 
flood waters on the Missouri River and its tributaries; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 7836) for the recognition of 
the military services of officers and enlisted men of certain 
States and Territorial military organizations; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic 
currency, affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, 
and to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LONERGAN;: A bill (H. R. 7888) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to set aside certain lands to be used as a 
sanitarium by the Order of Owls; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 7839) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish-cultural station for the hatching and propaga- 
tion of shad in Georgia; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 7840) to amend an act 
entitled “An act providing a permanent form of government for 
the District of Columbia,” approved June 11, 1878; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7841) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a Government armor-plate factory; to the Committee on 
Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7842) to es- 
tablish a fish-cultural station in Center County, in the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. GREGG: Resolution (H. Res. 237) providing for a 
committee to investigate cost of armor plate add gun forgings 
and the economy of their production by the Government; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FOWLER: Resolution (H. Res. 238) to investigate 
the dissolution of the American Tobacco Co., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
favoring the setting aside of certain islands in the Great Lakes 
for the purpose of establishing thereon bird reserves; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, relating to 
the use of the postal savings deposits to provide funds for sys- 
tems of State loans to farmers; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the Legislature of Texas, 
favoring legislation establishing the Mescalero National Park; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 7843) to place Michael 
James McCormack upon the active list of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 7844) granting a pension 
to Edward Lichtenstein; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7845) granting a pension to Frederick 
Rattke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7846) granting a pension to George W. 
Neily; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7847) to remove the charge of desertion 
against C. S. Lockwood; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 7848) for the relief of Ten 
Eyck De Witt Veeder, commodore on the retired list of the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7849) granting a pension 
to Henrietta A. Silver-Grim; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7850) granting an increase of pension to 
D. H. Clifton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7851) granting an increase of pension to 
John Beckley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7852) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Friar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7853) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph A. Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7854) granting an increase of pension to 
William Goodin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7855) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Gault; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7856) for the relief of Samuel Cole; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7857) to correct the military record of 
Charles Beach; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 7858) granting a pension 
to Alice G. Hudson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7859) for the relief of Joseph Glessner; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 7860) granting a pension to 
Martha Tincher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7861) granting a pension to Levi Salier; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 7862) granting an increase of 
pension to William Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (H. R. 7863) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda Hyde; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7864) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John E. Iman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7865) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Wildman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 7866) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Lambert; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 7867) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susan I, Keene; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 7868) granting a pen- 
sion to Rose Gregory Houchen; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7869) granting an increase of pension to 
William Birmingham; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7870) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank W. Dickey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 7871) grant- 
ing a pension to Moses S. Pittman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 7872) granting an increase of 
pension to T. C. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of citizens of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring the passage of legislation tending to 
bring about a final and just settlement on all pending questions 
concerning the serious Balkan, Prussian, and Austro-Hungarian 
Slavic controversy; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia: Petition of Local Union 
No. 3, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Wheeling, W. Va., favoring the passage of legislation for a re- 
publican form of government and representation for the city of 


Washington and District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DYER: Papers to accompany House bill 7144, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Pleasant F. Clutts; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 6608, granting a pen- 
sion to Dorothea Christmann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 6609, for the relief of 
Arthur E. Rump; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Association of German 
Authors of America, protesting against the passage of legisla- 
tion placing a tax on books printed in a language other than 
English; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 109, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of legislation for a republican form of government 
and representation for the city of Washington and the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of Southwest Texas Progressive 
League, Corpus Christi, Tex., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion to extend the intercoastal canal to Baffins Bay and the 
mouth of the Arroyo Colorado; to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of Mountain View, Cal., 
protesting against the passage of Senate bill 752, providing for 
the proper observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Watsonville 
and the Pajaro Valley, Cal, favoring the passage of the 1-cent 
letter postage rate; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the San Jose Grange, No. 10, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, San Jose; J. D. Dunoyant, Greenfield; T. J. Hender- 
son, Campbell; J. W. Tennant, Watsonville; C. W. Dayton, 
Owensmouth; all of the State of California, and all favoring 
an extension of the parcel-post system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Papers to accompany House 
bill 5915, granting an increase of pension to C. R. Taylor; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of the local union, 
No. 244, of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, Grand Junction, Colo., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation for a republican form of government and representation 
for the city of Washington and the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, August 30, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’elock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev., Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Overman and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of Hall of South San 
Francisco Parlor No. 157, Native Sons of the Golden West, of 
California, praying for the construction of a naval station at 
Hunters Point, on San Francisco Bay, in that State, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Cheyenne and Laramie, Wyo., praying for the enactment of 
legislation for the prevention of fraud in the manufacture of 
American watch improvements, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. ROOT presented a memorial of a special committee of the 
New York Produce Exchange, remonstrating against the pro- 
posed duty on bananas, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

MARSHFIELD (OREO.) TIDAL BASIN. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 767) 
granting permission to the city of Marshfield, Oreg., to close 
Mill Slough, in said city. As this is a local measure, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be considered now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read for information. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mill Slough, a tidal tributary of Coos Bay, 
lying within the limits of the city of Marshfield, State of Oregon, 
hereby declared to be not a navigable waterway of the United States, 
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within the meaning of the laws enacted by Congress for the preserva- Resolution pee by the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, 
tion and protection of such waterways, and the consent of Congress | National Brick Manufacturing Association, National Building Brick As- 
is hereby given to the filling in of said slough by the said city of | sociation, Charlotte Chamber of Commerce. 
Marshfield. The ne ware of establishing a sega exhibit and permanent 
x AE exhibition hall with adjoining warehouses from which to. distribute 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present | North American foods into South America is pregnant with the greatest 
consideration of the bill? FCC 
Mr. SMOOT., I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon | ever Gotten ma, Canal is the best advertising “copy” Uncle Sam has 
if there is a favorable report on the bill from the department? 3 toi Ponti America have aowa 8 phenomena gain in. tie 
8 DF N Peer 5 cal year w ends e present month. Prior to e tota 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; the Chief of Engineers recom value of exports to South America has never reached $100,000,000. In 
mends it. : 1911 the total $109,000,000, and in the current fiscal year which ends 
I may state in this connection that the Government, in connec- | with the present month seems likely to be about $135,000,000, having 


tion with the local authorities, is dredging Coos Bay. Mill | More than doubled since 1905. y 
Slongh is just a little tidal stream that goes out from the bay po VV 
t 


rts to South America. The figures now available in the Bureau of 
about half or three-fourths of a mile. At low tide there is no | Statisties of the Department of Commerce indicate that the total 


E 8 exports to Argentina for the complete fiscal year will amount to 
water in it. At high tide canoes, skiffs, and launches can go about $55,000,000, against twenty-three and one-half in 1905, having 
up, but at other seasons it is not navigable. It is desired to | thus considerably more than doubled in the period in question. To 
empty the silt which results from dredging Coos Bay into this J oo 3 Soe Zor 8 Bape Toor VAI 8 . in 

4 — case gentina, 
tidal stream and so fill it up entirely, resulting in improved | fo Chile the total for the Fear will amount to about $15,000,000: 
arg ey eae me Oy: 1 f og pre gg ech 8 155 e 5 

GE Cl . E y 
$ * 5 R 7 . It is not liable to be of any use to gen ends with the present month will aggregate about $7,000,000 in value, 
eral navigation? t against a little less than $2,000,000 in 1905. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. This Increase pm erports a Routh America, E E e a large 
Mr. S iS. ; x number of articles, is especially notable in lumber, leather, mineral oils, 
eo . TE Saer 228 Oregon does not under and railway material. For example, the exports of lumber to Argentina 
stan e bill will lead to any debate? in the 10 months ending with last April amounted to five and three- 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. Lia ed muons of, dollars in valag. against 3 a the corra: 
1 z ; . | sponding months of last year, an ose to other Sou merican Re- 
aes 1 objecuon the bill was considered as in Com publics over $3,000,000, against about $2,000,000 in the corresponding 
mittee o e ole, period of the preceding year. Illuminating oil exported to Argentina in 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- —— ay doana 5 0 iioge ag Erai 7 0 N 
oered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, | i fpricating oll over 4,000,000 gallons, against less than 4.000.000 in 
and passed. the same months of last year. Glazed kid leather exported to Ar- 

BILLS INTRODUCED. gentina in the 10 months of 1912 amounted to over $1,000,000 in 
value, against $370,000 in the corresponding months of the preceding 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous oat Automobiles exported to Bouts 1 as i 1 in 

i 4 0 months in question to one and one-half millions dollars in value 
C referred as follows: against $688,000 in the corresponding months of the preceding year. : 


The total value of exports from the United States to South America 
A bill (S. 3063) to huthorize the Secretary of the Treasury | as a whole was, 10 years ago. in the fiscal year 1902, $38,000,000; five 


to employ consulting architects in connection with the work of | Years ago, in the fiscal year 1907, $52,000,000. and in the current year, 
’ as indicated above, will probably be about $135,000,000, an increase 
the Supervising Architect 8 Office, and for other purposes; to the | of more than 250 per cant tn the decade and of more than 50 per cent 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. in the last Bye pense 15 rae wa 0 
064 anti o lose the opportunity which comes w such culminative force : 
1 A bill (8. 3 ) granting an increase of pension to James W. the opening of the canal to exploit American goods and manufactured 
emison (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on | products to buyers in South America, who had previously gone to Ger- 
Pensions. many for their goods. is little short of a crime. 
By Mr. McLEAN: © > . hall, win 5 ve showing 5 suck as 
= z ‘oliseum in cago, Ww representatives present w samples an 
A bill (S. 8065) granting an increase of pension to Rachael J. | goods, is sure to bring Fequlta, with. the great traveling trade who are 
Baldwin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on | destined to visit and cross the canal. 
Pensions. The seeing of this exhibit will be made easy from the fact that the 
By Mr. BRAD 7 a traveler who crosses will likely disembark from his ship and cross the 
y Mr. tADLEY : Isthmus in a leisurely way by the electric car line which will run par- 
A bill (S. 3066) granting an inerease-of pension to Larkin J. sue fo the cane), litical e tn site day E wants 833 
cs i i elper, a famous political writer in his z e of North - 
Vanhook; to the Committee on Pensions. lina, who was apenan per a oe Aires oe Tan Se 
EN 2 s wrote eloquently o e Pan American or “ Three ericas™” rail- 
- ane Fe ee EDES way, which would some day extend from Bering Sea to the Strait of 
Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed | Magellan. 
by him to the bill (H. R. 3321) to reduce tariff duties and to The idea fascinated the mind of James G. Blaine, who openly cham- 


re 85 loned it and did much to bring it into notice. 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes, z When the rails of Mexico's railway system reached the northern 


which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. border of Guatemala, at Mariscal, July 1. 1908, the Pan American 
P : enthusiasts saw it as a great link in the gigantic railway dreamed of 
PERMANENT PANAMA EXHIBIT. by Helper long years before a north-and-south trunk-line road was 
Mr. OVER} z . à projected for that country. 
Mr. RMAN. Mr. President, I present to the Senate a The construction of less than 100 miles southward from Santa Maria 
short resolution from the manufacturers and jobbers of tha woe pin 177 ka ht serem ef . and connect the capital of 
United States, together with a short editorial from the Pied- | that Republic with New York City by rail. 
There are short lines in Salvador. Nicaragua, and Costa Rica which 
mont Industries, on the matter of the Panama exhibit plan and | will eventually join terminals. Already a railroad extending through a 
a ship railroad line in South America. I ask that it be printed | large section of Panama, from David to Panama City, has been sur- 
in the Recorp without reading. veyed and construction began: In Colombia there. bas not been much 
new construction that would be part o e Pan American system. bu 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered | new lines are being contemplated and financed. In Ecuador railroad 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: connections tye a cern n È 5 auto ths 
capital. good part o s line wo e the trunk system o: e 
Resolution favoring a permanent Panama exhibit. Pan American railway. 1*5 Eea the: road from Cusco south to Lake 
Whereas the manufacturers of the United States and jobbers as well | Titicaca and the road in Bolivia from Lake 1 
Š 8. capital, La Paz, and then farther south to Chile would form important 
10 ate bead e a OF AN possible mean to extend their trade Hinks in the 52 8 3 A a 8 Pate 8 
Whereas a number of the largest manuf; under construction in hile, and a road which reaches from e hear 
have expressed a desire CCC Siate of Bolivia south through Argentina to Buenos Aires lacks only about 
oods and wares may be exploited; and 175 miles of completion. The construction of less than 500 miles of 
Whereas a large number of national conventions, among these being the | track will bring the South American section of the Pan American rail- 
Associated Advertising Clubs of America, the National Brick Manu- | Way as far northward as Lima. connecting the capitals of Argentina, 
facturers’ Association, and other associations and chambers of com- | Bolivia, Chile, and Peru by bonds of steel. 
merce and boards of trade passed resolutions favoring a point of Thus at the completion of the canal in a few years we shall see a 
exploitation; and great concourse of trade passing not only “across” the Isthmus but 
Whereas the matter having been brought to the attention of Col. George | “ through" the Isthmus, making it a great “crossroads” point of 
W. Goethals, and he havin pores favorably on same, provided the | retracting lines of travel and trade. 
manufacturers of the Unite tates become interested: Therefore We have thus gone into the railroad construction in South America 
Resolved, That we favor an exhibit hall and permanent exhibit with | in detail because when a railroad extends from Panama into all South 
adjoining warerooms and showrooms to be opened at the opening of the | American Republics it will greatly facilitate shipping. The shipping by 
canal to the world, or as soon thereafter as practical and as near after | rail is much safer, because there are no harhors on the South American 
as possible after the world exposition at San Francisco. coast and the ships’ cargoes must be unloaded on lighters in an open 
esolred, That this exhibit and exhibit hall shall have for its object | sea while waves are running high, with great danger both to men and 
the exploitation of the merchandise and manufactures of the waited cargo. 
States to South America and the world, and to serve as a common The plan of establishing a warehouse and exhibit hall on the Panama 
ground on which to meet the trade from South America and the world, | Canal has been pronounced feasible and practical by the South American 
and a place where language and customs and manners of trade can be | commissioner in Washington, who is associated with Mr. John Barrett, 
learned in the Latin-American countries. of the Panama American Commission. 
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The management might be vested in two com one a holding 
company, to operate the 9 and warehouse, the other an exhibition 
company, to carry on the exhibition. 

I have just received the following letter from Mr, Barrett, director 
general Pan American Union: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1912. 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed note of March 2, 
with press clipping from the ene Evening Post in regard to a 
showroom in the Canal Zone for displays. 

The greatest opportunity, before the United States for its future for- 
eign commerce is the 20 Republics lying south of us, and as a result 
of the efforts of the Pan American Union the trade of the United 
States to-day with that part of the world is growing more rapidly than 
it is with any other foreign group or nations, We are, however, onl 
at the beginning of what we can accomplish in the future if we will 
simp! make the proper effort. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of my last annual 
report, which may be of possible interest to you. 

* 


Yours, very cordial Joun BARRETT. 


THE TARIFF. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I think it was agreed on yesterday that 
section 8, relating to contracts for the sale of cotton for 
future delivery, should be passed over until Monday. I will 
ask that the Secretary begin reading at page 214, section 4. 

Mr. CLAPP. Before the reading begins, I desire to call the 
attention of the chairman of the committee to paragraphs 281 
and 282, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On what page? 

Mr. CLAPP. On pages 84 and 85. Under the old law mats 
and rugs were included entirely in the paragraph equivalent of 


282. The committee, following the House, has placed them in 
paragraph 281. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 


from North Carolina to it, so that when the matter comes be- 
fore the committee, as I have no doubt many of these matters 
will that were passed over, the committee may consider the in- 
consistencies which will arise from using the words “ including 
mats and rugs” in paragraph 281, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator is speaking to 
the point that mats and rugs in paragraph 281 and mats and 
rugs in paragraph 282 ought to be in the same classification. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; “floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, 
manufactured from straw,” is the language of the present law. 
In paragraph 282 we have “carpets, carpeting, mats, and 
rugs made of flax, hemp, or jute.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Paragraph 281 applies to “floor mattings, 
plain, fancy, or figured, including mats and rugs, manufactured 
from straw.” Paragraph 282 applies to “mats and rngs made 
of flax, hemp, jute, or other vegetable fiber (except cotton).” 

Mr, CLAPP. Yes. If you stopped at straw there would be 
no difficulty, but you say, in paragraph 281, “ manufactured 
from straw, round or split, or other vegetable substances.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. “ Not otherwise provided for.” 

Mr. CLAPP. Under the existing law the words “including 
mats and rugs” are not in the equivalent of paragraph 281. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We will consider the matter. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill at page 214, 
section 4. i 

The next amendment of the committee was to change the sec- 
tion number by striking out III“ and inserting IV.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 214, line 12, beginning 
with the word“ That,” to strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph in the following words: 


That for the purposes of this act bringing or causing merchandise to 
be brought within the territorial limits of the United States shall be 
construed to be an attempt to enter or introduce the same into the 
commerce of the United States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 215, line 12, after the word 
“owner” and the period, to insert: 

That such involces shall have appended for the pur 
statistical entry, an enumeration of articles contained therein, in form 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, with the total of 
each article, and it shall be the duty of the consular officer, to whom 
the invoice shall be produced, to require such information to be given. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 216, line 6, after the word 
„purchase,“ to strike out the words “or agreement for pur- 
chase,” so as to read: 

D. That all such invoices shall, at or before the shipment of the mer- 
chandise, be produced to the consular officer of the United States of 
the consular district in which the merchandise was manufactured, or 
purchased, or contracted to be delivered from, or when purchases or 
agreements for purchase are made in several places, in the consular 


of mak 


district where the merchandise is assembled for shipment, as the case 
may be, for export to the United States, and shall have indorsed 
thereon, when so produced, a declaration i by the purchaser, 
seller, manufacturer, owner, or agent, setting forth that the invoice is 
in all e e correct and true and was made at the place from which 
the merchandise is to be exported to the United States; that it con- 
tains, if the merchandise was obtained by purchase, a true and full 
statement of the time when, the place where, the person from whom 
the same was purchased, etc. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the subdivision which re- 
quires the legalization of invoices by American consuls. It has 
been amended so as to require that the invoice shall be con- 
sulated in the consular district where the merchandise is as- 
sembled for shipment in cases where the purchases or agree- 
ments for purchase were made in several places. Other amend- 
ments in this paragraph D are apparently for the purpose of 
securing a true and exact account of the transactions so that 
their precise nature will be disclosed to the United States apprais- 
ing officer. In connection with the declaration of the shipper 
before the American consul required by the statute, it might 
be proper to call attention to a suggestion which has been made 
which, if adopted, would probably secure truthful declarations. 
The suggestion is that shippers be required to make oath to the 
truth of these declarations before a judge or other functionary 
who is empowered to administer oaths. This would make false 
swearing before such a functionary punishable as perjury under 
the laws of the particular country. 

I wanted to call the Senator’s attention to that condition of 
affairs, because I expect hereafter to call attention to other para- 
graphs in connection with the words used on page 216, line 7, 
where the bill says “a true and full statement of the time 
when,” and no oath whatever is required. I believe it should 
be required, and as we proceed with the other sections of the bill 
I think the Senator having the bill in charge will fully see the 
reason why it should be required. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have been thinking that perhaps the bill 
as at present worded may dispense with’a part of the present 
requirements as to oaths to be taken before our consuls. I have 
in contemplation an examination into that question to see 
whether there is any danger of that, and if so what remedy 
will cure it. As we go along with the bill and reach the proper 
place I will call attention to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted the Senator to pay particular 
attention to was that paragraph D, which we have under dis- 
cussion now, requires simply a true and full statement of the 
time when, the place where, the person from whom the same 
was purchased, and then the words“ or agreed to be purchased“ 
are stricken out, to which, of course, I have no objection; but 
this simply requires a statement to be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘This is merely a repetition of the language 
of the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law that statement is to be 
made out in a form approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and under this provision that is left out entirely, so what kind 
of a form are you going to have? Is the form to be made by the 
importer or the exporter from a foreign country, or is it to be 
made out or approved by the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The language of the bill is— 

A true and full statement of the time when, the piace where, the 
person from whom the same was pure , and the actual cost thereof, 
or price agreed upon, fixed, or determined, and of all charges thereon, 
as provided by this act. 

We did not see why there should be any particular form or 
that the returns should be definitely prescribed, provided those 
things were contained in it. It is like the statute of a State 
when there is a declaration setting forth certain things, espe- 
cially in common-law form. 

Mr. SMOOT. As soon as we reach paragraph F, I think it 
will be emphasized more strongly, and then I will bring it to the 
Senator’s attention again. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; the same matter will present 
itself later on. The principle runs through the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to suggest to the Senator that it 
seems to be clear that these statements here are part of the 
general declaration of the statements he refers to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a mere repetition of existing law. 
It has been on the statute books for years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and a concluding clanse of the section 
says “if the merchandise was actually purchased,” and also 
“the declaration,” referring to the other statements of fact to 
which the Senator has called attention, “the declaration shall 
also contain a statement that the currency,” and so forth. It is 
a part of the general declaration. There can not be any ques- 
tion about the bill requiring the declaration to be under oath. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will wait until we get to paragraph F 
and see. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will examine the clause at 
some time fully, he will find the only thing the committee did 
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was to strike out a provision the House made and to restore the 
original law. 

Now, Mr. President, in this connection I want to make a 
statement for the benefit of Senators generally. We found 
ourselves in a situation where it looked to us as if we were 
about to substitute for a protective tariff a prohibitive adminis- 
tration in the manner in which this came from the other House. 
We therefore concluded that it would be well to revise, codify, 
and harmonize the administrative laws of the United States 
with regard to tax collections and import duties especially. 
These laws run back for years and years in a most heteroge- 
neous sort of way; some of them are amendments upon appro- 
priation bills, and heaven knows what. So we provided here 
for a joint committee composed of members of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, whose duty it shall be to revise, codify, and 
harmonize the tax administration laws of the United States and 
to report to the Ways and Means Committee of the House not 
later than February 1, 1914. 

For that reason we did not go very far into the new provi- 
sions with regard to administration, and we left out most of 
the amendments which the other House had made, with a view 
of enabling us to have this report by the time stated, so that 
both Houses could act upon it and kave an harmonious tax 
administration law. Where we struck little phrases which the 
other House had put into the old law like the one to which the 
Senator refers, we struck them out, with the idea that it would 
go back to this joint committee, who would make a complete 
report in connection with the subject matter and with all other 
subjects matter pertaining to the same question. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on ugreeing to the 
committee amendment. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bili was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 216, line 8, after the word purchased.“ to strike out 
“or agreed to be purchased”; and on page 217, line 4, after the 
word “purchased,” to strike out “or agreed to be purchased,” 
so as to read: 

The person from whom the same was purchased, and the actual cost 
thereof, or price agreed upon, fixed, or determi and of ail charges 
thereon, as provided by this get: and that no discounts, rebates, or 
commissions are contained in the invoice but such as have been actually 
allowed thereon, and that all drawbacks or bounties received or to be 
received are shown thereln; and when obtained in any other manner 
than by purchase, or agreement of purchase, the actual market value 
or wholesale price thereof, at the t of exportation to the United 
States, in the principal markets of the country from whence exported ; 
that such actual market value is the price at which the merchandise 
described in the invoice is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in 
said markets, and that it is the price which the manufacturer or 
owner making the declaration would haye received, and was willing to 
receive, for such merchandise sold in the ordinary course of trade in 
the usual wholesale quantities, and that it includes all charges thereon 
as provided by this act, and the actual quantity thereof; and that no 
different invoice of the merchandise mentioned in the invoice so pro- 
duced has been or will be furnished to anyone. If the merchandise was 
actually purchased, the declaration shall also contain a statement that 
the currency in which such invoice is made out is that which was 
actually paid for the merchandise by the purchaser, or agreed to be 
paid, fixed, or determined. = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, referring to page 217, 
lines 4 to 8, inclusive, I have not looked to see whether or not 
any change has been made in existing law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No change has been made. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The language is: = 

If the merchandise was actually purchased the đeclaration shall also 
contain a statement that the currency in which such invoice is made 
out is that which was actually paid for the merchandise by the pur- 
chaser, or agreed to be paid, fixed, or determined, 

I do not understand exactly what that language means. It 
may have been interpreted by decisions in practice, but if the 
merchandise was actually purchased what does it mean when it 
says: “That the currency in which such invoice is made out is 
that which was actually paid for the merchandise by the pur- 
chaser, or agreed to be paid, fixed, or determined“? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All the goods might have been bought and 
agreed to be paid for 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Yes; but what does it mean? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And paid for in francs, in marks, in 
pounds sterling, or in dollars. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That would cover the phrase “or agreed 
to be paid“? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the remainder of the phrase means 
simply the currency fixed or determined upon in the bargain. 
At any rate, that is the language of the present law, and the 
matter has been administered all right under it. So we left it. 

Mr. BRANDEGBE. And it produces no friction in adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. None. 7 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finanée was, in 
paragraph F, page 219, line 5, after the word “ declaration,” 
to strike out “upon a ferm to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
„ according to the nature of the case,“ so as to 
read: 

F. That whenever merchandise imported into the United States is 
entered by invoice, a declaration shall be filed with the collector of 
the pot at the time of entry by the owner, importer, consignee, or 
agent, which declaration so filed shall be duly signed by the owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent before the collector, or before a notary 
public or other officer 1 authorized by law to administer oaths and 
take acknowledgments, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secra- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this will bring to the attention 
of the Senate the point I made in connection with paragraph C. 
This portion of the proposed statute provides for the declarations 
being filed with the collector at the time of entry by the owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent who makes entry of the goods, 
whereas under the present law the forms of these declarations, 
as suited to the circumstances of the importation, are set forth 
in the statute. The House adopted an amendment conferring 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury the power to prescribe the 
forms of these declarations. This seems proper, because they 
are purely a matter of administrative detail, and in consequence 
of the variance in the circumstances of commercial transactions 
their embodiment in the statute deprives them of necessary 
flexibility 

As reported to the Senate, the words “upon a form fo be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and according to 
the nature of the case,“ have been stricken out and nothing 
has been inserted to take their place. The result is that the 
provision has been so thoroughly emasculated as to make it as 
it stands of no avail whatever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From what is the Senator from Utah 
reading? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have run through this hurriedly, and I put 
into writing what I had to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is reading from his own 
manuscript? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROOT. I rise for the purpose of inquiring whether this 
bill does away with the forms of declaration which are pre- 
seribed in the existing law? The existing law contains full 
forms—one form of declaration of the consignee, the importer 
or the agent where merchandise has been actually purchased; 
then, another form of declaration of the consignee, importer, or 
agent where merchandise has not been actually purchased; 
then, a declaration of the owner and a declaration of the manu- 
facturer. That is all set out in full in the present statute. My 
inquiry is, whether that is*proposed to be done away with now? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I am objecting to, Mr. President. 
The way the provision is now it requires a simple declaration to 
be filed with the collector of the port at the time of entry, but 
it does not prescribe what shall be in the declaration. As it 
stands, an importer could comply with the law by making some 
noncommittal observation of any kind. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Mississippi, out of some experience in the enforcement of 
our customs laws, that that language will lead to a great deal 
of uncertainty and litigation. If the importers are left by law 
at liberty to make up their declarations in their own way, 
clever, adroit, skillful fellows will make up declarations that 
come pretty near answering the purpose, but which omit things 
or are equivocal upon the very matters as to which they want 
to avoid committing themselves. The result will be that our 
officers will have to deal with a great variety of different forms 
of papers, and there will be no end of litigation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from New York is taking for 
granted that the reply given to him by the Senator from Utah 
is correct, and that this provision will repeal some present 
regulations of the Treasury Department. So far as I can see, 
however, it will not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the reason I made that state- 
ment was because of the fact that the committee have stricken 
out the words: 

Upon a form to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case. 

In subdivision C of this section a statement is required to be 
made, and that is all that is required. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And that subdivision is the language of the 
existing law; and the regulations of the department require 
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certain things to be in the statement, and they will continue to 
require them. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the present law provides specifically what 
those declarations shali be, and they are set out in detail. 

Mr. ROOT. Section 5 of the existing tariff law provides—— 

Mr. SMOOT. And that corresponds to this paragraph. 

Mr. ROOT. And section 5 is a continuance of what appears 
in tariff law after tariff law, going back for many years. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far back as the act of March 1, 1823. 

Mr. ROOT. Section 5 of the existing law provides: 

That whenever merchandise imported into the United States is entered 


by invoice one of the following declarations, according to the nature of 
the case, shall be filed with the collector of the port at the time of entry. 


And so forth. Then follow the series of declarations. It is 
by force of that statute that this kind and form of declaration 
has to be filed, and not by the force of any Treasury regula- 
tion. I think it would be an unfortunate thing for administra- 
tion to do away with that without giving express authority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to substitute something in its place. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator from Mississippi to 
think that I am criticizing from any unfriendly point of view. 
Iam simply calling attention to what seems to me a very serious 
omission. If those words were left in as the House provided, 
I believe, then there would perhaps be some little conflict, but 
very little, indeed, because then the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have the power to regulate the matter. 

Mr. President, these declarations are of great importance, for 
they inform the customs authorities as to the precise interest 
of the party making the declaration. 

Mr, ROOT. May I make another suggestion before we pass 
from this matter? I should like the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi. Our customs officers haye to deal with an 
enormous number of papers, and in order that they may do so 
expeditiously, it is of the highest importance that the papers 
which perform the same service in all the vast number of cases 
shall be identical in form. Then the eye becomes accustomed to 
find figures and the really important and vital matters in such 
a place on such a page on each paper, and the officers can go 
over hundreds of thousands of them; but if the papers are dif- 
ferent in form it will enormously multiply the cost and labor of 
ordinary administration. I am very much afraid that if these 
statutory requirements as to form are eliminated and no au- 
thority is given to the Secretary of the Treasury, all the fel- 
lows who want to defraud the customs will choose their own 
forms. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, these forms were required by 
the act of March 1, 1823, which was reenacted in section 2841 
of the Revised Statutes. The provision was amended and re- 
enacted by section 8 of the tariff act of 1883, which, in turn, 
was superseded by section 5 of the act of June 10, 1890. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to save the time of the Senate and 
of the country so far as possible, and I am convinced by what 
has just been said that we have made an error. The subcom- 
mittee, of which I was chairman, struck out this new language 
put in the bill by the House: 

Upon a form to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case. 

First, because we thought we had better leave the adminis- 
tration of the law, so far as possible, just as it already is, The 
House language was new, and we thought it was technical. Sec- 
tion 5 of the act of 1909 was overlooked by me. I neglected to 
notice the fact that the House in inserting this provision had 
put it in as a substitute for that section of the present law, and 
my object was to restore the administration feature just as it 
was, subject to the report of the joint committee which is to 
investigate the whole subject. I will take up that matter with 
the subcommittee and the committee, and I have no doubt, so 
far as my own opinion goes, that we will simply restore the 
language of the present law. The intention was not to change 
the present law. It is really a fault of my own, because it is a 
matter that was left to me to examine, and I failed to examine 
it as thoroughly as I ought to have done. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look at subsection 5 of the 
present law, he will notice that not only are those words used, 
but the forms are given. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, and I want to restore 
the language of the existing law. I am speaking for myself 
now; I do not know what the committee or the caucus may do, 
and I will have to submit it, of course, to them; but my own 
idea is to restore subsection 5 of the present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I have no doubt the House struck out the forms prescribed in 
the old law and gave the Secretary of the Treasury the power 
to formulate and promulgate regulations, because the House 
had made certain very important changes in connection with 
purchases or agreements to purchase. We have stricken out 


those provisions put in by the House, and therefore we can 
return to the language of the old law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The House provision says “upon a form.” 
That would haye been one form for everything according to the 
nature of the case. The Secretary of the Treasury has been 
given very large discretion. For how many different cases he 
may find it necessary to prescribe, nobody can tell; so that the 
administration of the law would have been largely dependent 
upon whether there was a Secretary of the Treasury who was 
favorable to these provisions or who was unfavorable to them. 
I think there can be no doubt about the fact that we will restore 
the words of the present law. That is true so far as I am con- 
cerned, at any rate. 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. What is to become of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no amendment offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; there is a committee amend- 
ment here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the Chair refers to the committee 
amendment. I insist upon the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment, but I ask that the paragraph may go back to the com- 
mittee to be remodeled. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not satisfy the Senator to recommit 
the paragraph to the subcommittee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it would be better first to act upon 
this new language, and then we will be left to remodel it. 
1 SMOOT. Would it not be better to remodel the whole 

ng 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not see anything else in it that needs 
remodeling. I request that the Senate committee amendment 
be artea upon, and then that the paragraph go back to the com- 
mittee. = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph will be referred 

back to the committee. 
- Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before that is done, will the 
Senator from Mississippi allow me to call his attention to one 
other thing that I believe the committee ought to take into con- 
sideration? The Senztor will notice that the wording on line 
11, page 219, is that this declaration shall be made “before a 
notary public or other officer duly authorized by law to admin- 
ister oaths and take acknowledgments.” The present law limits 
this authority to such notaries public and other officers as are 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This does substantially the same thing, be- 
cause it says “under regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That refers to regulations as to the oath or 
affirmation; but the present law specifically requires that the 
notary public shall be designated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I only wish to call it to the attention of the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I really do not think there is any substan- 
tial difference there. It goes on to say “or before a notary 
public or other officer duly authorized by law to administer 
oaths and take acknowledgments, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” The fecretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to make such regulations in regard 
to the matter as he thinks necessary. f 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the language of the present law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I thought it was the language of the 
present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present law is, “before a notary public 
or other officer duly authorized by lav to administer oaths and 
take acknowledgments, who may be designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the difference. The present law re- 
quires that before a notary public can take a declaration he 
must be designated, and there is a gvod reason why that should 
be the case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Docs not the Senator think that the Secre- 
tary, in his regulations, could designate the kind of notary be- 
fore whom the acknowledgment should be taken.? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because the bill says it is “ befcre a notary 
public or other officer duly authorized by law to administer 
oaths.” 

The reason for the language ef the present law is that an im- 
porter might have a particular friend who was a notary public, 
and a declaration made before him might be worded in such a 
way that there would be a loophole of escape in case a question 
should arise. That is why the present law says that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall designate the notary public. 

I ask the Senator to take this into consideration with the 
other matter. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I will take it into consideration, but I do 
not see any occasion for making any change. I think the two 
things are substantially the same. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph F, page 219, line 21, after the word “ subsequently,” 
to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce 
are hereby authorized and directed to establish from time to time for 
statistical purposes a list or enumeration of articles in such detail 
as in their judgment may be necessary comprehending all goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported into the United States, that as a part of 
the declaration herein provided there shall be either attached thereto or 
included therein an accurate statement specifying, in the terms of the 
sald detailed list or enumeration, the kinds and quantities of all merchan- 
dise imported, and the value of the total quantity of each kind of article. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that connection it might be well for me 
to state to the Senate the purpose of the amendment. 

We have a whole lot of paragraphs in the tariff laws which 
include a whole lot of different articles, and we are reduced to 
the necessity of finding an average from the report; and we 
want a report on each one as nearly as possible. This is a 
provision purely for statistical purposes, so that we may know 
better hereafter what the unit of value is in connection with 
each thing contained in the paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. I approve most heartily of the 
provision; but I desire to call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that in paragraph C there is a provision practically identical 
with this one. It reads: 

That such invoices shall have appended, for the purpose of making 
statistical entry, an enumeration of articles contained therein, in 
form to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, with the total 
of each article, and it shall be the duty of the consular officer. 

And so forth. 

Why make a duplication, and, in this provision, add “the 
Secretary of Commerce“? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The first provision refers to the invoice. 
Perhaps the words “the invoice shall contain” should be in- 
serted there for the purpose of helping to get the information 
sought. Then the later amendment says: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce 
are hereby anthorized and directed to establish from time to time 
* © © ‘a list or enumeration of articles. æ 

That would be a guide to the man who makes the invoice. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me the proper place is just where 
the committee placed it, in paragraph C. If it is on the invoice, 
every requirement is complied with, and all possible statistics 
are obtained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator's view is correct, and his 
objection is that the two things are identical, it will not hurt 
to repeat the provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the objects are identical, but in one case 
it is the Secretary of the Treasury and in the other case it is 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We put in “the Secretary of Commerce” 
later on, because he is more of a statistical officer than the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and we thought it would be well for 
him to have something to do with establishing this list or 
enumeration of articles. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator does not want this information 
collected twice, does he? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under this language I think that would be the 
result, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One part of it refers to the invoice which 
the importer makes up and the other refers to the list or 
enumeration which the Secretary of the Treasury makes up. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is collecting it twice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
_ paragraph G, on pages 220 and 221, as follows: 


G. That if any consignor, seller, owner, importer, consignee, agent, 
or other 3 or persons, shall enter or introduce, or attempt to 
enter or introduce, into the commerce of the United States any im- 
ported merchandise by means of any fraudulent or false invoice, 
declaration, affidavit, letter. paper, or by means of any false statement, 
written or verbal, or by means of any false or fraudulent practice or 
appliance whatsoever, or shall make 1 7 false statement in the declara- 
tions provided for in paragraph F withont reasonable cause to believe 
the truth of such statement, or shall aid or e the making of any 
such false statement as to any matter material thereto without reason- 
able cause to believe the truth of such statement, or shall be Sore ar 
any willful act or omission by means whereof the United States 1 
or may be deprived of the lawful duties, or any portion thereof, ac- 
cruing pee the merchandise, or any rtion thereof, embraced or 
referred to in such invoice, declaration, affidavit, letter, paper, or state- 
ment, or affected by such act or omission, such person or persons shall 
upon conviction be fined for each offense a sum not exceeding $5,000, 
or be imprisoned for a time not exceeding. two years, or both, in the 
discretion of the court: Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to relieve imported merchandise from forfeiture by reason 
of such false statement or for any cause elsewhere provided by law. 


Mr. SMOOT. T' simply wish to say that as paragraph F 
stands at present this statutory definition of a crime means 
nothing, for, as already pointed out, paragraph F does not 
require any statements to be made in the declaration. As I 
say, this statutory definition of a crime, under those conditions, 
will amount to nothing unless a change is made in paragraph F. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph H, page 222, line 5, after the word “relates,” to 
insert: 

That the arrival within the territorial limits of the United States of 
any merchandise consigned for sale and remaining the property of the 
shipper or consignor, and the receipt of a false or fraudulent invoice 
thereof, or the existence of any other facts constituting an attempted 
fraud, shall be deemed to be an attempt to enter such merchandise, for 
the purposes. of this paragraph, notwithstanding no actual entry has 
been made or offered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, on page 221, in line 9, I 
notice this language: 

That if any consignor * * * rhal * + > 
or Introduce into the commerce of the United States any 
chandise by means of any * * * invoice * * 
of any false statement— 

And so forth. 

Why should he not be probibited from entering it or pun- 
ished for entering it into the United States at all, whether he 
puts it into commerce or not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To what line is the Senator referring? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I happened to notice this language. in 
passing, on page 221, line 9. It seems to me, without any 
knowledge of the subject except what is suggested by reading 
the paragraph, that the offense ought to consist in the fraudulent 
importation of the article into this country and not necessarily 
the fraudulent entry accompanied by an introduction into the 
commerce of the country. The mere evasion by fraud of the 
revenue law ought to be enough, it seems to me, without intro- 
ducing the article into commerce. 

I merely suggest that to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the existing law, and it has been 
successfully administered. The House undertook, in a different 
part of the bill, to change the existing law along the line indi- 
cated by the Senator and to provide that the arrival of goods 
at a port, if I understand correctly, should be considered an 
introduction into the commerce of the country. We got to look- 
ing into the matter, and we found this situation: Here are 
men who receive goods as agents, let us say. Here are other 
men who receive goods as purchasers. Sometimes a man may 
receive an invoice of goods shipped to him that he does not want 
to accept at all. He finds out that those goods are sent to him 
under-a fraudulent invoice, and he wants to amend the invoice. 
He wants an opportunity voluntarily to correct any injustice that 
has been done by the exporter abroad. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The point I make, Mr. President, is that 
the bill provides, on page 221, at line 7: 

That if any consignor, seller, owner, importer, consignee, agent, or 
other person or persons shall enter or introduce, or attempt to enter 
or introduce, into the commerce of the United States any imported 
me by means of any fraudulent or false inyoice— 

And so forth. 

If an importer or a consignor fraudulently enters a large 
cargo of goods and puts it in a bonded warehouse, for instance, 
I desire to know whether or not he has introduced it into the 
commerce of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am not so sure about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is the language of the existing law, 
and under the existing law that has been construed to be the 


case, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator is positive that the mere 
entering of the cargo through the customhouse is entering it 
into the commerce of the United States, I have nothing further 
to say. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That raises another point. The Senator a 
moment ago said, “if it went into a bonded warehouse.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I said that for one instance. That is 
not the entire case, however. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This sort of a case might happen, and it 
would not be entering it into commerce: The Senator might 
be in New York, for example, and I might be a German mer- 
chant who had been dealing with him, and I might undertake 
to ship him certain goods on trial, or trusting to him to take 
them, or otherwise, and he might refuse to take them. He 
might refuse to have anything to do with them. He might 
leave them there to be sent back or to be sold; or he might 
discover that the goods had been undervalued in a fraudulent 
manner, and he might not want to be connected with the 
transaction, 


attempt to enter 
imported mer- 
or by means 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why, yes; but this paragraph provides 
that if the consignor shall fraudulently enter the goods into 
the commerce of the United States, a certain penalty shall 
apply. Suppose the consignor fraudulently enters the goods 
through the customhouse? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And suppose the consignee refuses to take 
them? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then they are not entered into the com- 
merce of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are subject to forfeiture and sale, 
however. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Ought not somebody to be punished for 
the fraudulent entry? z 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You can not punish the consignor, because 
he is a foreigner, and you have no jurisdiction over him. 
You ought not to punish the consignee for a thing of which 
he is guiltless; but you do punish the consignor indirectly, 
because you forfeit and sell the goods. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the consignee fraudulently enters the 
goods, it seems to me he ought to be punished, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, he is punished. This refers to the 
consignor, not to the consignee, however. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. This refers to both of them, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It refers to either the consignor or the seller or the 
owner or the importer or the consignee or the agent—or either 
of them, I suppose—or other person or persons. It refers to 
everybody who has anything to do with the fraud. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I understand that, if the Senator 
pleases; but it refers to them at different times. The con- 
signor has committed a fraud with the shipment of the goods 
and their landing at the port. The consignee has not become 
particeps criminis until he accepts the goods—until he makes 
himself a party to the transaction by putting them into the 
commerce of the country—that is, by accepting them and pay- 
ing the duty. Why should he be left free not to pay it and let 
the goods go? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Suppose the importer imports a large 
amount of goods for a large structure in this country for his 
own use and enters them without putting them into the com- 
merce of the country at all; he ought to be punished for the 
fraud he commits whether he introduces them into the com- 
merce of the country or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Oh, well, if a man imports a thing for his 
own use, it enters into the commerce of the country just as 
much as if he sold it to somebody else who used it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not at all satisfied as to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the language of the existing law; 
it has been administered very successfully, and the importer 
has not had much more chance than a one-legged man at a 
kicking match. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. The importer is getting his chance pretty 
well under this bill, I think. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He has not hitherto had it, and this is the 
old law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Mississippi that for the sake of the grammatical integrity 
of the provision it would be better to transpose the phrase “ for 
the purpose of this paragraph” to follow the word “ deemed” 
in line 10 on page 222. It reads: 
shall be deemed to be an attempt to enter such merchandise, for the 
purposes of this paragraph. 

Of course the Senator does not mean that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the suggestion of the Senator? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My suggestion is that the phrase ought 
to follow the word “deemed,” so as to read, “shall be deemed, 
for the purposes of this paragraph, to be an attempt to enter 
such merchandise,” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that would do no harm, and it 
would do some good. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, line 9, trans- 
pose the words “for the purposes of this paragraph” so that 
they shall follow the word “ deemed,” in line 10. z 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the 
Senator from Mississippi somewhat as to the meaning of this 
proposed amendment. The provision which is here marked “H,” 
I will say to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], is 
a very old provision. It is in the terms of the existing law, 
and what has been the law for a great many years. It has been 
very frequently construed by the courts, and it covers not 
merely the entry of merchandise by means of fraudulent devices, 
but attempts to enter. Unquestionably, taking goods and put- 


ting them into a bonded warehouse, having the entries liqui- 
dated, as they would have to be, would be an attempt at entry 
quite irrespective of whether they were ever taken out of the 
warehouse or not. It covers also the introduction of goods by 
any fraudulent device whatever. So I should think it would be 
wise to leave this language exactly as it is, because it has been 
so long the basis of judicial enforcement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, when an importer goes up and 
settles and lets his goods go into the bonded warehouse, he has 
rendered himself a party to the transaction. If he accepts the 
goods in any way he is guilty either of fraud or an attempt to 
commit it. 

Mr, ROOT. Now, as to the amendment, I doubt whether that 
15 the precision which a new criminal provision ought to have. 

t is: 

That the arrival within the territorial limits of the United States of 
any merchandise consigned for sale and remaining the property of the 
shipper or consignor, and the receipt of a false or fraudulent inyoice 
thereof, or the existence of any other facts— 

And so forth, shall be deemed an attempt. The receipt by 
whom? An attempt by whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS (reading)— 

That the arrival within the territorial limits of the United States of 
any merchandise consigned for sale and remaining the property of the 
shipper or consignor, and the receipt of a false or fraudulent invoice 
thereof. 

Mr. ROOT. A receipt by whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a receipt by the agent, of course, 
who gets the goods. 

Mr. ROOT. Necessarily. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (reading) 
or the existence of any other facts constituting an attempted fraud, 
shall be deemed to be an attempt to enter such merchandise 

Mr. ROOT. Attempted fraud by whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS (reading)— 
notwithstanding no actual entry has been made or offered. 


Mr. ROOT. Does the receipt by me of a paper sent from 
Europe constitute a fraud on my part, though I make no use 
of it, though I may not have known of it? I may repudiate it 
the. moment I see the paper. I may see that it is a fraudulent 
paper and I may not make any use of it. Nevertheless, under 
this provision I suppose I would be guilty of a fraud. I think 
that ought to be revised. 

Mr, SIMMONS, If the Senator from New York will pardon 
me, that means a receipt by the consignee or by an agent of the 
consignor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why not say so, then? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I believe it would be better to make it more 
specific. I am inclined to think, although I am not quite sure 
of it, that the mere entrance of these goods into the territorial 
limits of the United States has been considered and held to be 
an attempt to introduce the goods into the commerce of the 
United States. 

Mr. ROOT. I do not doubt that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was to avoid that that we adopted this 
change of language. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will state to the Senator from New York 
that this amendment was drawn up at the department. It 
seems to me that his criticism is just as to the mere bare 
receipt, without a voluntary acceptance of it. I think we ought 
to say there “the acceptance” instead of “the receipt,” so as 
to read “the acceptance of a false or fraudulent invoice.” 

Mr. ROOT. Now, let me make a suggestion about that. 
The Treasury Department takes cognizance of the property, 
ownership, and values of things, and thus in their suggestions 
which led to this amendment they had in mind circumstances 
leading to forfeiture. It is all right to denounce certain acts 
as cause for forfeiture of the goods without any regard to who 
is responsible for the acts, but when you come to put a provi- 
sion of that kind into a section which imposes personal liability 
for crime, then you have got to deal with the person who is 
responsible for the acts. You can not impute criminal re- 
sponsibility because of an act unless you have some known 
participation in it. The trouble with this, I should say, is that 
it intended to do the two things in the same breath. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I asked for information in rela- 
tion to this particular provision from one of the appraisers at 
New York, and I was informed that the amendment was un- 
doubtedly prompted by the case of the United States v. Twenty- 
five Packages of Panama Hats (195 Fed. Rep., 488), in which the 
Government undertook to forfeit the hats. Notwithstanding 
the Government proved the arrival of.the goods in the country 
and proved the existence of a false and fraudulent consular 
invoice, the libel of forfeiture was dismissed, because no 
actual entry or attempt at entry had been made, the court 
holding that under the terms of subsections 6 and 9 there was 
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no criminal act, and there could be no forfeiture of the goods. 
That of course was a case under the present law. It is found at 
One hundred and ninety-fifth Federal Reporter, No. 438, Treas- 
ury Decisions 33737. This amendment was prompted no doubt to 
meet just such a case. 

Mr. President, I believe it is proper that a provision of this 
kind should be in the law, and I have no doubt but that it was 
placed there for that purpose. 

Mr SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that the amendment 
was drawn by the department. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I really think the Senator from New York 
is right in the suggestion that we ought to define more specifi- 
cally the term “ receipt,” so as to show what is meant by that 
word. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from New York that this language is somewhat too indefinite 
for this sort of a statute. I move to strike out the word “ re- 
ceipt,” in line 8, and substitute for it the word “acceptance,” 
and then after the word “thereof” to insert the words“ by the 
consignee or the agent of the consignor.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, page 222, line 
8, it is proposed to strike out the word “ receipt“ and to insert 
in lieu the word “ acceptance,” and at the end of the same line, 
after the word “thereof,” to insert “by the consignee or the 
agent of the consignor.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have here collected the 
tables which the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] presented during the discussion of the agricultural 
schedule, which I thought would be very valuable. The series, 
which he devoted a great deal of time to, I have here collected, 
and I ask that it may be made a public document. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not hear the Senator, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The tables which the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] prepared during the consideration 
of the agricultural schedule. I regard them as very. valuable. 
He spent a great deal of time on them. I have had them col- 
lected from the Recorp as they appeared, and I ask that they 
be made a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is no part of the Senator's speech, but just 
the tables? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just the tables, the statistical information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall not object, but if we make public 
documents out of all the tables constructed there will be no 
end to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Kansas mean the 
tables the Senator from North Dakota gave in connection with 
the various and sundry speeches he made upon the agricultural 
schedule? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would look very much like publishing 
portions of the speech of the Senator as a public document. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not the speech; it is simply the tables. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should have no objection if the Senator 
from Kansas desired to make a speech himself and present those 
tables; but it does not seem to me it is quite right to be col- 
lecting from the various and sundry speeches of a Senator ex- 
tracts and 8 those extracts as a public document. 

Mr. BRIXZOW. This is not a speech, I will say, and it con- 
tains none of the comments of the Senator at all. It is simply 
statistical information which he collected and submitted at 
various times. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Where were the tables collected from? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is stated here. I have written a state- 
ment here which I will read to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, They were collected from public documents 
already printed? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes, of course they were; but it required a 
great deal of labor to collect them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But, Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Kansas, did not the Senator from North Dakota sometimes pre- 
sent a table from the Agricultural Yearbook; and did he not 
sometimes present tables that had been gotten up for him prob- 
ably by some expert, and in presenting these various and sun- 
dry tables he each time explained to the Senate the source and 
authority for his statements? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, does the Senator do that in this pro- 
posed document? 


L— 247 


Mr. BRISTOW. I will read exactly the preliminary com- 
ment I made on the tables: 


The figures in the following tables, as to imports and exports, are 
taken from Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1912. Those 
as to production in the United States are taken from the 1912 Agricul- 
tural Yearbook, 5 in the following cases: 

Where the production figures are for 1909 they are taken from the 
Abstract of the Tenth Census. The production figures for cotton are 
from the 1912 Statistical Abstract. The figures as to production in 
other countries and as to international trade are from the 1912 Agri- 
cultural Yearbook. 


That is the preliminary statement that is made, and then the 
tables follow. I think it will be a yery valuable document. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like, at least, to make a temporary ob- 
jection and examine them. I may withdraw the objection later. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am perfectly willing to send them to the 
Senator’s desk and let him examine them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, just a moment of the Senate's time. 

Day before yesterday I made some statements with reference 
to personal property taxation, and those statements were chal- 
lenged as to accuracy. I do not like to make statements which 
leave the impression upon my colleagues that I speak without 
authority or without regard to the accuracy of my statements. 

While I am not going to take up the time of the Senate to 
read, I want to ask permission to insert in the Recorp a very 
brief excerpt from the Massachusetts Commission on Taxation 
report in 1897. 

Also the New York Special Tax Commission report of 1907. 

Also a brief excerpt from the speech of ex-President Harri- 
son upon this subject and an excerpt from an article in the 
Forum of 1897 upon the subject of the inheritance tax. 

These are the sources from which I derived my information, 
and I desire to insert them in the Recorp, as they bear out 
fully the statements which I made. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That may be done without objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The total valuation of personal pro A assessed for taxation by the 

assessors in 1896 was $582,319,634. The amount of taxes as- 

sessed upon personal property was $8,398,980. 
* » s s $ > = 

The total propert, real and personal, assessed by the local assessors 
in 1896 was $2,622,520,278, of which $2.040,200,644 was real estate 
and $582,319,624 was personal estate. (Massachusetts Commission on 
Taxation report, 1897, pp. 13, 44.) 

First. That the assessed value of all real estate in the State is ap- 
8 587.000.000.000. t 

Second. That the assessed value of all personal property is ap- 
proximately $800,000,000. - 

Third. at the market value of all real estate is but slightly in 
excess of its assessed valuation. 

Fourth. That the value of all persons property owned by the citizens 
of this State is not less than $25,000,000, 5 

Fifth. That the income from investments made in real estate is of 
much lower percentage than that derived from personal property. 

Sixth. That the richer a person grows the less he pays in relation 
to his property or income. 

Seventh. That the owners of personal property have advocated and 
voted for local improvements without any substantial contribution on 
their pes until the taxes on real estate has become a great burden. 

Eighth. Experience has shown that under the present system personal 
property practically escapes taxation for either local or State pur- 
poses. As proof of this the following table showing the amount as- 
sessed against well-known multimillionaires for ga soy property is as 
foliows for the year 1907 in the city of New York: 


PET I r AET BASE pe RSE cease! SE BE IE E EREE 
Oliver: HEP. Belmonts san ree eee ae 


John D. Rockefeller 
John D. Rockefeller, jr- 
William Rockefeller 


Will 


(From the report of the special tax commission of the State of New 
York, 1907, pp. 58, 59.) 

In 1870, in the State of New York, the personal property assessed 
amounted to 22 per cent of the total property assessed. In 1896 the 
proportion of personal property assessed had fallen to 12.4 per cent. 

Comptroller Roberts of that State declares that as a rule this class 
of property escapes taxation. The taxable value of real estate in the 
State of New York increased betwen 1870 and 1895, 155 per cent, while 
the value of taxable personai roperty, as shown by the assessment, 
within the same time increased less than 6 per cent. 

* * s $ $ * » 

He states that from two and one-half to three billion dollars of per- 
sonal property taxable by law in New York escapes taxation every 
year. 


* * * * s * * 
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The tax commission of Massachusetts, which apr god to the governor 
a few months ago, shows that the total valuation of real estate in that 
State for taxation was ‘n peg “ia han and the total valuation 
of personal property assessed in — i was 882.319.634. about 
gee eo (From Views ef an Ex-Pres Benjamin Harrison, pp. 

I think it will be readily coneeded that in personal property New 
York is proportionately the richest of all the ‘Skates, And yet, im the 
perenne of its assessed pe to its assessed reaity, it is the 

est among the pee States. The en value of real estate 
— — York is $3.952,451,417, and of pe property. $539,863,305, 
12ch per cent that rg the realty. Phe fo Toone table shows that 
the same difference exists elsewhere, though not in so marked a degree. 


Some interestin 
of New York's table of valuations. 
bears to the realty in the various eounties 
1 per cent in Richmond County to 22 
counties which show the larges 
districts are Washington and Jel with nearly 
with nearly 14 per cent; and Jeff 


facts may be gathered from a com 


The propo: — 8 . N 
rtion w 
from six-tenths of 
in New York. The 


Kings County, cont: rooklyn, has but 43 per cent; 
Monroe County, with iss oity of e has but 5,% per cent; Erie 
County, with the ei o, bas bu per cent; Onon 
County, with * * * 1 has but 6% per cent. The coun 


the 
in the first group are eee to farming. Does anyone for a 
moment suppose that th 
of personal 1 than the coun 
ing eittes named? 

The amount of 9 
New York in 1896 was $459, posse; an 
tendent of the banking department, it appears that the 
and nt pe profits of the trust 
companies of the State was $311,386,372. 
tions could not escape taxation. They, 
of their capital stock; and that in 


ty pore taxes to the State of 
y the report of the superin- 

Sota’ SPSE 
es ol the law these Dotita institu- 


ae to on the value. 
— 8 and undivided 


profits. There was then only $148, 4285 154 of personal pi rh ache over 
and aboye the banking and | trust-company capital which 2 taxes in 
1806. In 1857 T Pnn E. Church, then comptroller, felt called upon in 
his annua? t to —.— the attention oo the M. aes wale to the = 
in which personal pro —— on tion. He repented the 
amount of PAADAM en il es — the S pod. — — 22 155, 
of which $1 110,000, 000,000 was a Panting eap 00,807 185 ot 
other personal property th oct fs to e round 
numbers there was 61,000,000 n ee of gets personal pope aying 
taxes in 1857 than in 1896. Yet if hp As knows tha haf person prop 
erty in the State of New York has increased enormo: the last 
ears. 

Onn undred and seven esta tes Be pic selected at random in the comp- 
troller’s office, with the amount of appraised personal pr found 
after death; and the amount 157 on which ent 
in each case was the before was The 
estates were selected from va F the one 
hundred and 1 pate 84, ranging from $54,559 to 19,500, 
were assessed the deceden 


r before t's death absolutely Se Whe! a, 
ever. The following “table gives the figures in the remaining 7 


tof Amount assessed Amount of a 
Amoun ap — r P- 


H 
$15, 000 | $10, 000. 
10, 000 5, 000. 
15, 000 20,000 
20, 000 5,000 
500, 000 10,000 
10, 000 5,000 
10, 000 18, 000 
8,000 15,000 
15, 000 55,000 
80, 000 18, 000 
12; 000 6, 412 
1,146, 10L 8,000 81,000 
3.800, 000 100, 000 30, 000: 
4, 703, 424 220, 000 28,000 
3, 060, 238 000 10,000 
1,100, 000 12, 000 2 125, 577 409, 000 
1/500, 000 100, 000 1,374, 039: 12.000 
1,077,387 100,000 3, 284, 819 25, 000 
1) 484, 265 87,000 Ë, 056, 809 10,000 
034, 164 50, 000 770, 570 200; 000 
1,160, 629 10, 000 342, 672 000 
1,000, 000 100; 000 0,685, 735 0 
1; 600, 000 50, 000 27,844 110058 
1.500, 000 50,000 388, 429 | 20, 000 
6, 500, 000. 160, 000 410, 058 30, 000. 
800, 000 000 1,435, S16 10, 000 
800,000 000 1,100, 666 000 
3, 500, 000. 20, 000. | 1.117, 908 000 
80 000; 000 800; 000 92550 30, 00 
170, 655 10, 000 | 947, 504 000 
828 25 28,000 2,015, 882 00 
312, 894 35, 000 844 000 
263, 268 20, 000: 133 000. 

539; 552 10, 000 


No Somes Bove heen. given. txt, thts tabin, deennse these cases are 
neither singular nor exceptional. The decedents were not sinners shove 
all the men that ‘dwelt in New York, but they oaks did that which 
everybedy in the joni was doing. ‘These 207 estates disclosed 


setae mer gd to the 8 agzregating 5213. 132.3880: and yet the 
o cedents, the year before their respective deaths, bad been im 


assessod 
he aggregate on personal pro 8 to — — amount of Bao 819.412. or on 
1 cent of the actual va e property. (From The Forum, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
subsection I, page 222, line 15, after the word “ merchandise,” 
to strike out but not after either the invoice er the mer- 
chandise has come under the observation of the appraiser,” so 
as to read: 


That the owner, consignee, er agent of any imported merchandise 
may, at the time when he shall make entry of sueh merchandise, make 
such addition in the entry to or such deduction from the cost or value 
given in the invoice or pro forma invoice or ee in form of an 
inveice, which he shall produce with his entry, as in his opinion 
may raise or lower the same to the actual market 8 or wholesale 
price of such merchandise at the time of exportation to the United 

tates in the principal markets of the country from which the same 
has been imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the present law the person 
who makes entry of merchandise has the privilege at the time 
of entry, but not afterwards, of either adding to the invoice or 
deducting therefrom in order to make his entry value conform 
to the prevailing market value. The present law prohibits a 
change afterwards, and the law to-day uses the words “but 
not afterwards.” The House struek out the phrase “but not 
afterwards” and substituted for it but not after either the 
invoice or the merchandise has come under the observation 
of the appraiser.” The Senate committee struek out this latter 
phrase but did not restore the former phrase of the present 
law. The reason for the action of the House in this amendment 
is oo in a report accompanying H. R. 8321—that is, this bill 
as follows: 


We recommend substituting for the word “afterwards” the words 
“after either the invoice or the merchandise has come under the 
observation of the appraiser.” 

This is in accord with the present practice of the Depart- 
ment, It will give the importers a pro; length of time wi which 
to correct errors, without « 8 e privilege to such an extent 
as to permit them to be“ nopan oft” 82 officers as to the 
values about to be set upon their merchandise. 

I believe that if the Senator will reconsider this paragraph 
and use the words of the law, “but not afterwards,” which 
were stricken out, then there would be no objection whatever 
to the wording of the paragraph. 

I think it happened, Mr. President, in this way: The House 
struck_out the words “but not afterwards” and inserted “but 
not after either the invoice or the merchandise has come under 
the observation of the appraiser”; and in striking out that 
language of the House bill the Senate committee failed to put 
in the words of the present law, “but not afterwards.” I think 
that they ought to be inserted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the present practice has 
grown up regardless of the phrase to which the Senator refers. 
The phrase was a phrase of restriction, not a phrase of ex- 
tension. Notwithstanding the phrase of restriction people have 
been permitted a reasonable time within which to make cor- 
rections in invoices. The language is this: 

Starr ee Oe oe —— t of any Í handise 
may, at the time when — — — 2 e 85 

Then there Assia the totally unnecessary words, “but not 
afterwards.” 

When you say that a man may at the time when he shall 
make entry of such merchandise do certain things, it means that 


| that is the time at which he must do them. Then there were 


added, as if to strengthen the restriction to that particular 
time, the words “but not afterwards.” Notwithstanding that, 
there has been given a leeway for honest men to make cor- 
rections in Invoices where they themselves thought that they had 
perhaps bought the goods at a lower price than the market value 
in the foreign countries, which y happens. A man may 
buy bankruptcy merchandise or something of that sort, and It 
is invoiced to him at the price at which he bought. Then he 
wauts the opportunity to correct it, and that opportunity he has 
been given under the practice of the department. Certainty 
adding the words “but not afterwards” will not increase his 
leeway; it would rather restrict it; and adding the language 
of the House bill is not permissible at all, for the language of 
the House bill is— 

But not after fine the invoice or the merehandise has eeme under 

observation the appraiser. 


The appraiser may see it before the consignee sees it, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Iam not defending the House provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do believe that the language of the 
present law is preferable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand precisely. The Senator wants 
to restore the words “but not afterwards.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I do not want them there, first, be- 
cause I think they are unnecessary; secondly, because, if they 
mean anything, they are still further restrictive of the right of 
an honest man to correct his invoice, I think this language is 
all sufficient : 

A e, mported merchandise 
may, at the e eee chute DeLee of ä make 
such addition in the entry to or such deduction from the cost or value 
given in the invoice— 

As he may choose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not worried about a 
restriction of the honest importer; it is the dishonest importer 
that I want restricted; and, if those words are placed in the 
law, the dishonest importer will be restricted. 

If there is any collusion between an appraiser and a dishonest 
importer, without those words, it seems to me as the House 
provision stands, the appraiser could tip off the dishonest im- 
porter before the case is to be tried or passed upon. He could 
then change his invoice, and he would always be sure, through 
this collusion, of not being caught in trying to import goods at 
an undervaluatlon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when the law prescribes the 
time at which a thing may be done it is totally unnecessary and 
superfluous to add the words “ but not afterwards,” and I think 
the committee was right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PomMerene in the chair). 
The question is on the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 223, line 8, after the word “entry,” to insert “by more 
than 5 per cent,” so as to read: 

And if the appraised value of any article of imported merchandise 
subject to an ad valorem duty or to a duty based upon or regulated 
in any manner by the value thereof shall exceed the value declared in 
the entry by more than 5 per cent, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid, in addition to the duties imposed by law on such merchandise, an 
additional duty of 1 per cent of the total appraised value thereof for 
each 1 per cent that such appraised value exceeds the value declared 
in the entry. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I should like the Senator from 
Mississippi to explain the reason for this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvdnia will observe, if he will read the remainder of the para- 
graph, that it is substantially an antidumping clause. It fixes 
a heavy penalty upon undervaluations—a penalty of “an addi- 
tional duty of 1 per cent of the total appraised value thereof for 
each 1 per cent that such appraised value exceeds the value 
declared in the entry.” It could run up to 70 per cent of the 
value of the goods in addition to the duty. 

We will say, here is a man who is engaged in importing goods 
and he buys certain goods in Germany, he has an agent over 
there representing his house for the purpose of purchasing cer- 
tain goods, or he has an agent in France representing his house, 
buying wines in one place and something else in another. The 
natural course is that whatever he pays for those goods is the 
price that is stated in the invoice. We have established a 
principle that, regardless of what a man pays for the goods he 
imports, the duty must be levied upon them in proportion to the 
market value of the country of export. He may buy his goods 
cheaply for very many reasons; he may be a very large dealer, 
or it may be, as I said a moment ago, that somebody over there 
has made an assignment and is selling the goods very cheaply. 
To say that a man whose invoice underyalues his goods one- 
half of 1 per cent or one-fourth of 1 per cent is to be regarded 
as a criminal and visited with this punishment we thought was 
too much. We found that this leeway of 5 per cent was allowed 
in import-tax laws of other countries, and we thought it but 
fair and reasonable not to visit a man with this punishment 
when he had not varied from the market value of the goods 
more than 5 per cent, especially as the Government will lose 
nothing anyway, for it collects its import duties. The invoice 
is corrected in order that it may correspond with the wholesale 
market value in the country whence the goods were exported. 
To go further than that and to punish him with this penal tax, 
when he has not varied by more than a very small percentage 
from the wholesale price, which he himself perhaps had no 
method of ascertaining, struck us was wrong. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator's explanation fur- 
nishes, to my mind at least, a very strong argument against the 


adoption of this provision allowing 5 per cent leeway. In this 
legislation we are departing very largely from specific duties 
and turning to ad valorem duties as a basis of taxation on im- 
ports. The yery men who best know the market value abroad 
of the commodities in which they deal are the men who, through 
their agents in foreign countries, ship the goods to themselyes 
in this country, and it seems to me that this amendment is 
simply equivalent to extending to them an invitation toward 
undervazuation to the extent of 5 per cent. In adopting the ad 
valorem principle every safeguard should be thrown around it, 
so as to provide against undervaluation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why does the Senator say it is an invitation 
to undervalue to the extent of 5 per cent? If they undervalue 
4 per cent, they would, upon the reassessment by the appraiser, 
have to pay upon the additional valuation. We simply do not 
impose the penalty of the additional 1 per cent unless the under- 
valuation is 5 per cent—— 

Mr. OLIVER. I understand all that. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. But for any undervaluation the importer 
would not be able to protect himself against the actual valua- 
tion as ascertained by the appraiser if that valuation did not 
conform to his valuation. 

Mr. OLIVER. He will take the chances of a reappraisement, 
because he understands more about the market value abroad 
than do the appraisers themselves. I think that, in order to 
hold these people who understand what they are doing to a 
rigid compliance with the law, a penalty should be imposed to 
the extent of any undervaluation, so that if there is any under- 
valuation to the extent of 1 per cent the ‘mporter will have to 
stand an additional 1 per cent, and if 2 per cent there shall 
be 2 per cent added, and so on. In that way the importer will 
be careful to see that if any error is made it is made upon 
the side of the Government and not upon the side of himself. I 
think, Mr. President, that the provision in the House bill is 
exactly right and that this leeway should not be allowed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph “TI,” page 223, line 20, after the words “limited to,” 
to strike out “75” and insert 70,’ so as to read: 

Provided, That the additional duties shall only apply to the par- 
ticular article or articles in each invoice that are so undervalued and 
shall not be imposed upon any article upon which the amount of duty 
imposed by law on account of the appraised value does not exceed 
the amount of duty that would be imposed if the appraised yalue did 
not exceed the entered value, and shall be limited to 70 per cent of 
the appraised value of such article or articles. Such additional duties 
shall not be construed to be penal, and sball not be remitted nor pay- 
ment thereof in any way avoided except in cases arising from a mani- 
fest clerical error, nor shall they be refunded in case of exportation of 
the merchandise, or on any other account, nor shall they be subject 
to the benefit of drawback. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 224, line 3. before the 
words “ per cent,” to strike out “75,” and insert “70,” so as to 
read: 

Provided, That if the appraised value of any merchandise shall ex- 
ceed the value declared in the entry by more than 70 per cent, except 
when arising from a manifest clerical error, such entry shall be held 
to be presumptively fraudulent, and the collector of customs shall seize 
such merchandise and proceed as in case of forfeiture for violation of 
the customs laws, and in any legal proceeding other than a criminal 
prosecution that may result from such seizure, the undervaluation as 
shown by the appraisal shall be presumptive evidence of fraud, and 
the burden of proof shall be on the claimant to rebut the same, and 
forfeiture shall be adjudged unless he shall rebut such presumption of 
fraudulent intent by sufficient evidence. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 224, line 15, after the word 
apply.“ to insert “only,” and in the same line after the words 
“to the,” to strike out “ whole of the merchandise or the value 
thereof in the case or package containing the,“ so as to read: 

The forfeiture provided for in this section shall apply only to the 
particular article or articles in each invoice which are undervalued. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that I care in 
detail to go into what that amendment really means. One 
effect will be that if a case of merehandise is imported into 
this country and the invoice recites the fact that the case con- 
tains a dozen and there should happen to be 15, under this 
provision the importer could be penalized for the undervalua- 
tion on the dozen, but not on the three extra. Of course, I do 
not know that that is sufficiently important to require a 
change in the bill. The present law reads in that way, but it 
has developed in many cases that through an error—not a 
willful error, but through a mistake—an additional amount 
has been inclosed in a case over and above what the invoice 
ealled for. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think the House proyision is 
right. 
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Mr. SMOOT. So do I. 

Mr. ROOT. Under the provision reported by the Senate 
committee I do not think the penalty is severe enough to check 
attempts at fraud. A man may get caught once in 40 times, 
and if he loses nothing but the particular article which he is 
attempting to bring in fraudulently, he will make money out 
of it. 

The provisions in this section of the bill are pretty liberal. 
There is allowed 5 per cent for an honest difference, of opinion 
between the importers and the appraisers, with no penalty. 
Then, presumption of fraud does not attach to an underyalua- 
tion until it reaches 70 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a conclusive presumption. 

Mr. ROOT. No; that is only presumptively fraudulent. 
Here is the provision: 

Provided, That if the appraised value of eny merchandise shall ex- 
ceed the value declared in the entry by more than 70 per cent, except 
when arising from a manifest clerical error, such entry shall be held 
to be presumptively frudulent, and the collector of customs shall seize 
such merchandise and proceed as in case of forfeiture for violation of 
the customs laws. 

That undervaluation is only presumptive, and the presump- 
tion can be rebutted. That is certainly pretty liberal. Five 
per cent without any penalty and 65 per cent more with only 
proportional penalties, and no presumption until you get to 70 
per cent; and then that can be rebutted. I think that is 
exceedingly liberal for a revenue statute. I think that the 
penalty forfeiting only the particular article, instead of for- 
feiting the package, is too light to secure respect for the law. 
Tt will be perceived that the present law and the bill as passed 
by the House is an intermediate between the heaviest and the 
lightest penalties, The heaviest penalty would be to forfeit the 
invoice; the lightest possible penalty would be to forfeit one of 
the articles; and the intermediate penalty would be to forfeit 
the package in which the article is contained, leaving the rest 
of the invoice to come through without penalty. I think, if 
this proposed law is to be respected, the House provision should 
be retained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, frequently the importer 
imports an invoice of goods, and the various packages and the 
various articles are distributed after they are received here. 
The provision of the House would punish one man for the 
undervaluation of goods by another. I think we have acted 
wisely in leaving the law as it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment on lines 15 and 16, page 224. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 225, line 1, after the word “value,” to insert unless by 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, after consideration 
of the particular case, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
accompany his direction with a statement of his conclusion and 
the reasons for it,” so as to read: 

The duty shall not, however, be assessed in any case upon an amount 
less than the entered value, unless by direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after consideration of the particular case, and the retary 
of the ury shall 8 his direction with a statement of his 
conclusion and the reasons for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is a new provision, not only 
to the House bill but to the present law. It gives authority to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to permit duty to be assessed 
upon less than the entered value. No administrative provision 
in any tariff bill before has ever given the Secretary of the 
Treasury that power. The law heretofore has always directed 
that in no case shall the duty be assessed at less than the en- 
tered value. This statutory direction was based upon the very 
reasonable assumption that the importer of merchandise knew 
what he paid for it and what its value was, and that having as- 
certained its value he was estopped from claiming an assess- 
ment of duty on a lower amount than that which he had pre- 
viously said his goods were worth. 

It may be that the law worked an occasional hardship, for 
example, where a man with more money than brains paid a 
large sum of money for a curious antique, or something of that 
kind, but such a case is the only class in which the question 
would arise. 

If, however, this amendment is to be adopted, it should be 
amended so as to require that the statement of the conclusion 
and reasons of the Secretary of the Treasury, required by the 
amendment, shall be published weekly in connection with the 
other rulings of the Treasury Department and the Board of 
General Appraisers, provided for in paragraph Q, I believe, of 
the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Assuming, of course, that you have a Secretary 
of the Treasury who takes proper views of the revenue laws, 
this provision would encourage importation, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. I think that is the object of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely; and the amendment the Senator sug- 
gests would hamper the Secretary. I think.the Senator must 
see that the amendment he suggests would hamper the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in enlarging the importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why I suggest it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection, nor has anybody over 
here, to amending that language by adding that these state- 
ments of the Secretary’s conclusions and the reasons for them 
shall be published. Of course nobody ought ever, in an official 
capacity, to make a decision and give a statement of his con- 
clusions and reasons for it without being willing to have that 
statement published. 

If the Senator will draw up an amendment to be inserted 
right after that language, we shall very willingly accept it. We 
do not want anything done in the dark. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator while he is 
on his feet, if he has no objection, why is this amendment 
offered? Why should the Secretary of the Treasury be allowed 
to assess a duty lower than the entered value? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because it is perfectly possible, now and 
then, that the entered value may be too high. The man who 
receives the goods does not make the entered value, as the 
Senator seems to think. The value is made in the invoice by 
the shipper, the man in the other country. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Frequently goods are sent to agents, and 
sometimes to people who receive them and afterwards try to 
sell them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator ever heard of a case in the 
history of the United States of a foreign manufacturer or a 
foreign exporter fixing an invoice on which was stated a 
price greater than the real yalue of the article? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I never have had any experience at the 
customhouse, neither has the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. My experience has been universally that the 
invoice price is under the yalue of the goods, if any difference 
at all is shown. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If such a case will never arise, then the 
clause will not operate. That is the answer to that objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is an invitation for it to arise. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I desire to ask a 
question for information. 

I understand that when these invoices are to come here they 
are sworn to before the consul of the United States in the 
particular port from which they are sent. It occurs to me that 
a sworn invoice should at least bind the man who makes the 
invoice and sells the goods and the other party to the transac- 
tion, who purchases the goods. 

I was going to ask the same question that has been asked 
by the Senator from Utah—why our Treasury should set a 
price for imports, particularly under an ad valorem system, 
that is less than the purchaser agreed to pay and the seller 
agreed to take, as shown by the particular invoice? I ask for 
information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The price never would be less than that, 
but it might be less than the entered value. It is possible to 
suppose eyen a clerical mistake in the entered value. It is 
possible to suppose a great many cases where the goods might 
be entered at a greater price or a different price from that at 
which they were bought and sold. 


The Senator seems to think goods are entered at the prices 


at which they are bought and sold. ‘They are not. They are 
entered on the theory which we built up about the market 
value in the country of export. If the man got the market 
value in the country of export too high, as he possibly might 
have done, why not allow the Government itself to correct the 
error? It is not allowing him to do it, but it is allowing the 
Government to do it through the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the Senator, of course, under- 
stands that it never would be done except on the application 
of the owner of the goods. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, of course, I understand that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It occurs to me that it would be 
an invitation to lower duties. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. A man is never pardoned, either, except | 


upon his own application; but that is no reason why he should 
not be pardoned. 
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Mr. ROOT. I think the radical vice in this amendment is 
that it authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to admit goods 
apon the payment of a duty on a basis other than that fixed by 

W. 

In the statute we prescribe with great care and particularity 
the basis upon which all imports shall be taxed. We say that 
the duties shall be assessed upon the foreign market value; we 
provide various ways for ascertaining the foreign market value; 
we require that the importer shall enter the goods at that for- 
eign market value; and we require the collector to assess the 
duties upon that value. 

This amendment would permit the Secretary of the Treasury 
to let in goods upon another value, so that instead of exacting 
duties from all importers on the same basis fixed by law you 
exact them from importers generally on the basis fixed by law, 
but you permit the Secretary of the Treasury to impose duties 
upon a different basis, fixed by himself. 

That opens the door to favoritism. It opens the door to par- 
tiality. It opens the door to importunity, to influence, to scan- 
dal. I do mot think we ought to introduce any such element into 
our reyenue laws, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this provision reads: 


Provided further, That all additional duties, penalties, or forfeitures 
applicable to merchandise entered by a duly certified invoice shall be 

ike applicable to merchandise entered by a pro forma invoice or state- 
ment in the form of an invoice, and no forfeiture or disability of any 
kind incurred under the provisions of this section shall be remitted or 
mitigated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The next clause is to be taken in connection with that: 


The duty shall not, however, be assessed in any case upon an amount 
less than the entered value, unless by direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after consideration of the particular case, and the ae 
of the Treasury shall accompan direction with a statement of 
conclusion and the reasons for k. 

The Senator from New York talks about our changing the 
basis fixed by law. We are not changing it at all. There rests 
the power, wherever the entered value is less than the foreign 
“wholesale market value, to raise it; and hitherto, wherever it 
was fe gi whether by mistake or otherwise, it could not be cor- 
rected, 

If it shall be corrected in one direction, why shall it not 
be corrected in the other? The Secretary in correcting it in 
either event, or the appraiser in correcting it in the first event, 
corrects it back to the basis fixed by law, to wit, the market 
value in the country of export. 

Senators say this will never happen. If it will never happen, 
the clause will never operate, so it can not hurt anything. 

Mr. ROOT. I do not say it will never happen. I say it will 
happen if you haye this provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was just challenged by the Senator from 
Utah to cite a case. 

Mr, SMOOT. I say we never have had 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield, and to whom? 

Mr. ROOT. I yield to everybody. 

Mr. SMGOT. Mr. President, I did not say it would not 
happen. I said it had not happened, and of course it would 
not happen under the present law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it shall happen that any goods im- 
ported into the United States by clerical error or mistake about 
the market quotations or otherwise have been entered at a 
price higher than the wholesale market price in the country 
of export, the error ought to be corrected, and the power ought 
to rest with the Government to correct it upon the application 
of the injured party if the Government chooses to do it. If it 
will never happen, then this provision will be inoperative. 
That is the answer to both alternatives. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, this provision is not one cor 
latiye to the power to raise an entry to make market value. It 
is not merely a provision to lower an entry to make market 
value. It is a provision under which the Secretary of the 

Treasury can depart altogether from the standards fixed by law 
for the imposition of duties. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, Mr. President; there the Senator is 
losing sight of the other provisions of the bill which fix the 
manner in which valuations shall be made. 

The other provisions of the bill, which must be taken with 
this in construing the bill, fix the basis, which is the market 
value in the country of export. So the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will have no authority under this bill to raise or to lower 
a duty—that is, no rightful authority; of course if you presume 
that he is going to act fraudulently, that is a different propo- 
sition—except by direction of the bill itself with regard to fhe 
manner in which valuations shall be fixed. 

Mr. ROOT. But there is no such limitation imposed upon 
him. The entry has to be the entry of foreign market value, 
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This language authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to im- 
pose the duty upon a lower value than the entered value; that 
is to say, the foreign market value. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That assertion assumes that the entered 
value is the foreign market value. That is precisely what we 
are trying to cover. 

Mr. ROOT. It has to be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, frequently it is not. Sometimes it 
is below the foreign market value and sometimes it is above it. 

Suppose I import a pipe of wine from Burgundy or from 
the Loire country. I am perfectly ignorant of the foreign mar- 
ket value. All I know about it is what I paid for it. Then I 
get to the customhouse with it, and the customhouse, advised 
by the consular agent abroad, says that the foreign market 
value of this wine is so much, and it is fixed at that. Suppose, 
being perfectly ignorant, I should pay $5 a gallon for wine that 
was worth $3, and should ascertain the fact, am I to be cut off 
from haying the Government itself reduce the rate to the for- 
eign market value? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 225, lines 1 to 5, inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 228, line 10, after the word 
3 to insert “profits not to exceed 8 per cent and,” so as to 
read: 


f Waits 
onsigned e Un 
ion to the United States, and 


sale quantities in the open market of the country of nig ode oy to all 
purch han the whole- 
sale price at which such or similar imported merchandise is 8 


cost of tr rtation, insurance 
the place of shipment to the place 


g 6 per cent, if any has been 
contracted to be paid on co ed goods, or profits not to 


ceed 8 per cent and a reasonable allowance for general expenses 

and profits (not to exceed 8 per cent) on purchased goods. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 228, line 11, after the word 
expenses,” to strike out “and profits,” so as to read: 

A reasonable allowance for general expenses (not to exceed 8 per 
cent) on purchased goods. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 228, line 12, after the 
word “ goods,” to strike out “and with reference to the appraise- 
ment of all imported merchandise, whether purchased or con- 
signed, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and em- 
powered to determine the existence or nonexistence of a foreign 
market, and such determination shall be binding and conclusive 
upon all persons and interests.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 229, line 15, after the 
words “a fee of $1,” to strike out the words “with respect to 
each appraisement objected to,” so as to read: 

If the collector shall deem the appraisement of any imported mer- 
chandise too low, he may, thin 60 days thereafter, appeal to re- 
appraisement, which shall be made by one of the general appra 
or if the imperter, owner, agent, or consignee of such merchandise shal 
deem the appraisement thereof too high, and shall have complied with 
the requirements of law with respect to the entry and appra ent of 
merchandise, he may within 10 days thereafter appeal for reappraise- 
ment by giving notice thereof to the collector in waang: Such appeal 
shall be deemed to be finally abandoned and waived unless within two 
days from the date of fil thereof the person who filed such notice 
shall deposit with the collector of customs a fee of $1, 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I wanted to call the attention 
of the Senator from Mississippi to a provision on this page. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Suivety] is now in charge of 
the bill. I will ask him to look at the provision in line 7, on 
page 229. 

That is a case, and there is one other very similar, in which 
the House undertook to change the language of the law and 
the Senate committee omitted to put it back in accordance with 
the general policy that was described to us by the Senator from 
Mississippi yesterday. I think, at all events until after the 
joint committee provided for has bad an opportunity to make 
its revision and consider the subject, it would be unfortunate 
to change the law. I will state what the change is and the rea- 
son why I think it should not be made withont further con- 
sideration. 

The present law provides that when a general appraiser has 
fixed the value of goods his finding shall be conclusive against 
all parties interested unless the importer, owner, consignee, or 
agent of the merchandise shall be dissatisfied with such decision 
and shall within five days thereafter give notice, and so on, and 
seek to review it on appeal. That is contained in section 13 of 
the present statute. 
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Then there is another provision in section 14 of the present 
statute which relates to the classification of goods by the col- 
lector; that is, that his decision is conclusive in fixing what 
class of goods comes under the statute, unless within 15 days 
persons interested, if dissatisfied with such decision, file a pro- 
test and seek a review. 

That is the law as it is now. Anybody having an interest in 
the importation who is dissatisfied with the decison of the ap- 
praiser as to value or with the decision of the collector as to 
classification can have a review by following the formalities 
prescribed by law. 

The House changed the provision about the appraiser, on 
page 229, by making it read that the decision shall be conclusive 
unless the owner, agent, or consignee, and so forth, “ shall deem 
the appraisement thereof too high,” and, on page 232, there is a 
similar change in regard to the collector. Instead of giving a 
right of review from the collector's decision as to classification 
to anyone who is dissatisfied, the House limits the right of re- 
view to the person upon whom the decision imposes “a higher 
rate of duty or a greater charge, fee, or exaction than he shall 
claim to be legally payable.” 

I hope I make clear the precise change to which my remarks 
are directed. Under the existing law anyone interested in the 
importation who is dissatisfied with the decision of the ap- 
praiser as to value or with the decision of the collector as to 
classification can secure a review of that decision by the Board 
of Géneral Appraisers or in proper cases by the courts upon 
filing his protest and taking the proper proceeding. The House 
has changed that provision so as to limit the right of review 
to the person from whom more money is exacted by reason of 
the decision, and it cuts off the right that now exists of any 
person interested in the importation to secure a review of an 
erroneous decision, even though it may not exact more money 
from him on that particular importation. 

There are two things which can be guarded against under the 
present law which could not be guarded against if this change 
were made which the House proposes. They are, first, the 
effect upon a class of importers of haying some appraiser 
through whimsy or through prejudice or through favoritism or 
through corruption fix too low a value upon some one man’s 
importations to the detriment of the remainder of the class. 
There is no way to review that under the present bill as the 
House has changed it. The Secretary of the Treasury can not 
control it; the law vests in him no power to control it; and 
very great injury may result from the uncontrolled exercise of 
discretion of a subordinate officer acting under prejudice or 
favoritism or worse. Very great prejudice may result without 
any power to control it unless it goes so far that you can make 
it the foundation of criminal proceedings or establish a basis 
on which to go to the President and ask him to remove an 
officer. Those are not very practical remedies for men who are 
engaged in business and losing money. 

The other thing which can be guarded against under the 
present law and could not be under the law as proposed is the 
equalization as between imports into different ports. I ask the 
committee to consider now what effect it would have upon 
importations if an appraiser and a collector at the port of 
Philadelphia, we will say, wishing to increase the trade of 
Philadelphia as against New York and Baltimore, were to put 
excessively low valuations or low classifications upon a certain 
kind of goods, while the appraisers and collectors in New York 
and Baltimore acted upon a different idea of their duty and 
put high values on or high classifications. Would not all the 
trade go to Philadelphia immediately? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course it would. 

Mr. ROOT. Of course it would. And how are you going to 
control it? There is no power to control it under the proposed 
law. It can not be brought before the general appraisers; it 
can not be brought before the courts; the Secretary of the 
Treasury can not do anything about it; and by the time a great 
hubbub is raised and the President is taken away from his 
proper duties to discipline an officer, that particular kind of 
business is past and something else has come into the field. 

So I say until this joint committee, which I think is very 
wisely provided for, has had an opportunity to see whether 
there may be some way to meet this difficulty which is more 
suitable, the only existing way to meet it ought not to be cut 
off by a change. I think that the policy of the Senate committee 
in restoring the administrative provisions of the existing law 
pending that revision ought to be applied in this particular case, 
and that would call for an amendment in line 7, on page 229, 
striking out the word “deem” and inserting the words “be 
dissatisfied with.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Where is that line and page? 

Mr. ROOT. On page 229, line 7, to strike out “deem” and 
insert “be dissatisfied with”; and then at the last of that line 


and the first of the next strike out the words “too high”; and 
a similar insertion of the words “ of such dissatisfaction” after 
the word “ writing,” in line 11. Then a similar change should 
be made on page 230, line 1, by striking out the words “ deem 
the reappraisement of the merchandise too high“ and inserting 
the words “be dissatisfied with such decision”; and on page 
232 strike out, in lines 11 and 12, the words “ imposing a higher 
rate of duty, or a greater charge, fee, or exaction than he shall 
claim to be legally payable.” That is simply restoring the 
words of the existing statute. I think there is nothing more. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the 


Senator from New York to be offering an amendment or simply 


as making a suggestion to the committee? 

Mr, ROOT. It is a suggestion which I hope the committee 
will consider. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a part of the suggestions of 
the Senator from New York are purely clerical—the suggestion 
on page 229 to insert “be dissatisfied with” instead of shall 
deem,” and after the word “ writing” the words “of such dis- 
satisfaction.” There is, however, a point of cardinal difference 
between us or between his viewpoint and mine. It has been the 
habit in this country for very many years of special interests 
which are protected by the tariff laws to come in and raise ques- 
tions in connection with importations where they have no per- 
sonal interest of any description, and with a view of prevailing 
upon the appraisers and Customs Court to fix a higher rate, not 
for the purpose of protecting the Treasury but for the purpose 
of protecting them. 

Legislation by hypothesis is about the most dangerous thing 
that I know of, and the Senator this morning has made seyeral 
hypotheses that he wants us to legislate upon. He has figured 
us that the Philadelphia appraiser who would want to make 
trade for Philadelphia by lowering the entered value, thereby 
lowering the import duties and thereby increasing the imports 
into Philadelphia, and somebody in New York, who was more 
patriotic and did not want to do that, and he has drawn a hor- 
rible picture of New York suffering in that way. The plain 
answer to that is that if that sort of thing ever happened the 
remedy is in the discharge of the employee who was dishonestly 
engaged in doing something else besides his duty. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator, with his large experience in cus- 
toms matters, must certainly be aware—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have the largest of any man in. the coun- 
try except the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator must be aware that difference of 
appraisal is constantly happening at different ports. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely; all the time. 

Mr. LODGE. It can not be helped, even if done perfectly 
honestly; and if there is no means by which you can check too 
low appraisements and check too high appraisements, you will 
have all the goods going to the low port. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. LODGE. That has happened in many cases. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that the Senator is mistaken, when I 
take his observation parallel with the observation made by the 
Senator from New York in arguing a hypothesis. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not a hypothesis; it is a thing that hap- 
pens every day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the thing which the Senator 
from Massachusetts says happens does happen every day, but 
the thing which the Senator from New York says might happen 
has never happened yet, and that is that some appraiser at some 
particular port would become interested in the business of re- 
ducing the charge on imports so as to help the commerce of that 
port. Thus far that has never happened, and there is no par- 
ticular reason to assume that it will happen; and if it should 
happen, the proper remedy is the discharge of the scoundrel who 
is engaged in that sort of performance of public duty. 

Mr. LODGE. That is rather a remote remedy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course it is perfectly palpable that an 
entry of pineapples may be made at San Francisco to-day, an- 
other at New Orleans, and another in New York, and all of them 
at different entry values. That does happen, and it happens in 
spite of the fact that we have our consular officers whose busi- 
ness it is to tell us what the wholesale-market price is. 

That is not all. In pursuing this investigation I discovered 
that five ships landed with pineapples in one port of the United 
States one day, and that the entry values of every one of them 
were different. It grew out of the fact that sume of the pine- 
apples were bought prior to the time of the ripening of the 
pineapples at a contract price; some of them were bought later 
at another price; and some still later at still another price. 
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‘All of them, as it happened, were delivered in the city of New 
York upon the same day. Now, it just happened that the 
appraiser went to work and fixed all those pineapples at a 
certain price. 
Mr. LODGE. 
Mr. SMOOT. Why should the appraiser do so? 


I thought pineapples have a specific rate. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
apples. 

Mr. LODGE. He may have to make allowance for injured or 
destroyed fruit, but the rate is specific; he could not have 
changed the valuation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may be I am wrong in saying they were 
pineapples, but I do remember that that fact occurred in con- 
nection with some sort of tropical fruit. 

Now, the answer to most of what the Senator from New 
York has said is that when the Senator from Massachusetts 
imports goods and they are fixed in their entered value by the 
appraiser, that does not have anything to do with an importation 
the Senator from New York makes the next day or that I make 
the week after. His argument seems to travel upon the ground 
that after an appraiser has fixed the value somewhere, that con- 
trols the question of entered values. It does not. Each case 
stands upon its own merit. 

‘ow, Mr. President, to come to the point of difference, it is 
plainly this: The Senator from New York contends that some- 
body not interested in the lawsuit at all, either upon the side 
of the revenue or upon the side of the importer, ought to have 
å right to intervene in order to protect his domestic industry. 

Mr. ROOT. No, Mr. President; I do not suggest anything of 
the kind. I do not want to have it extended to anyone who 
is not interested in thé importation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What does the Senator mean by inter- 
paren in the importation”? A direct party to the importa- 

on? 

Mr. ROOT. I meant to substitute a brief expression for the 
words of the statute. The statute provides that if the im- 
porter, owner, consignee, or agent of the merchandise shall be 

_ dissatisfied with such decision he shall have this right. No one 
else has any right, and I do not claim that anyone else should 
-bave any right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But under the existing law, whether they 
had any right or not, they have been permitted to appear be- 
fore the appraiser and before the Customs Court and to set up 
the fact that a different rate ought to prevail. In one case that 
the Senator, I think, will recall some of our domestic apprais- 
ers became alarmed about the sale of bullfrogs. The tariff law 
had not taken care of bullfrogs’ legs and things of that sort. 
So they made a case and had them declared to be dressed 
poultry, subject to a eertain duty. 

If the existing law is not amended, the existing practice will 
continue, and the existing practice under the existing law is 
that a man representing some special interest, who is not finan- 
cially interested in the slightest degree in the transaction be- 
tween the Government of the United States and John Smith 
upon importation No. 1 or 2 or 3 or 5, will appear before the 
appraisers and will appear in the department and will appear 
before the Customs Court to make claims that the goods were 
imported at too small a duty or at too small a value. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I do not know that an American appraiser, as- 
suming the case stated by the Senator from Mississippi, has 
any more special interest than a foreign importer or that there 
is anything wrong in the court allowing an American who bears 
a part of the burdens of American taxation to be heard as to the 
equalization of burdens of taxation, just as under all civilized 
taxing systems the owners of property cau be heard for the pur- 
pose of remedying inequalities in the taxation upon their prop- 
erty and upon their neighbors’ properties. If my house is taxed 
more highly than all the other houses in the block, the law pro- 
vides an opportunity for me to complain of the inequality. 

What the Senator from Mississippi is complaining of is that 
a practice has grown up under which the American producers 
who have to sell their goods in competition with imported arti- 
cles haye an opportunity to complain of the inequalities of 
taxation by which they are injured. 

But that, Mr. President, is not what this provision of law 
authorizes, for the law as it stands now permits no one except 
a person with a legal interest in the importation to complain 
and have a review. The amendment which I suggest, putting 
back the language of the law, would give no right to anyone 
except the importer, the consignee, the owner, or an agent of 
theirs to cal) for a review. 


I may be mistaken in saying it was pine- 


But, Mr. President, I will waste no more time arguing this 
question. Nothing that can be said is in the nature of any- 
thing but an appeal to the judgment of the committee. If the 
judgment of the committee is against me there can be no other 
review but that which is left to the American producer under 
the amended law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the phrase “an interest in 
the importation” is a pretty broad one. 

Mr. ROOT. I said “a legal interest in the importation.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, hitherto it has been construed to 
mean that any man whose business might be interfered with by 
an importation at a rate which he thought was too low had a 
right to come in and question the rate, and they have been com- 
ing in and questioning it. ‘This bill fixes it so that nobody shall 
have anything to do with the lawsuit between the importer and 
the Government except the importer or his agent or consignee 
or consignor or somebody directly interested in the particular 
lawsuit. There is nothing peculiar about it. That is the gen- 
eral law which applies to all lawsuits in the world, and which 
has always applied to all Jawsuits except a lawsuit between the 
importer and the Government of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment on page 229, in lines 15 and 16. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
should like to ask the Senator from Mississippi what he under- 
stands the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor], on page 229, at line 7, to be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment was to strike out the 
word “deem” and to insert the words “be dissatisfied with,” 
and also to strike out the word “too,” in line 7, and the word 
“high,” at the beginning of line 8. The first part of the 
amendment, to insert the words “be dissatisfied with” instead 
of “deem,” is clerical. 

Mr. ROOT. It is clerical only by striking out a word which 
means one thing and putting in words which mean an entirely 
different thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It will, provided the Senator’s next amend- 
ment is agreed to, but if it is not, it is purely clerical. The 
second amendment, to strike out the words “too high,“ goes to 
the very gist of the discussion that we have just had. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Of course, if the words “be dissatisfied 
with” were inserted in place of the word “deem,” and the 
words “too high” were left in, there would be no sense to the 
language of the provision, because it would then read: 

Or consignee of such merchandise shall be dissatisfied with the ap- 
pralsement thereof too high. - 

That would not make sense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We would have to make it read “as too 
high” in order to make it make sense, so that it would read: 

Be dissatisfied with appralsement thereof as too high. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Assuming that the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York were adopted and that the im- 
porter, owner, agent, or consignee of such merchandise could 
appeal for a reappraisement if he were dissatisfied with the 
appraisement thereof, how does somebody else get into that 
appeal of the importer? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will tell the Senator, and it will be such 
a simple explanation that it may perhaps astonish him. Every 
now and then a protected manufacturer in this country himself 
imports some goods in order to get a test case to fix a rate, or 
he has some agent of his do it.. Then he quarrels with the rate 
as between him and the Government, not because the Govern- 
ment has charged him too much, but because the Government 
has charged him too Jittle upon his importation. Several cases 
of that sort have been tried out. By the way, the Steel Trust 
imported at one time—I have forgotten what it was they im- 
ported—but they did import something, and they made a point 
upon the rate of duty. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, if an importation 
is being made at a rate which a review would show was in fact 
too low, it seems to me that the Government, at least, risks 
nothing by having a reappraisement of the goods made to see 
whether they are being brought into the country at too low a 
rate. I do not myself see how the public or the Government 
would stand to lose anything. 
aie WILLIAMS. The Treasury would stand to lose some- 

ng. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The appraisal at an alleged too low rate 
could be at least tested or inquired into. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, let us suppose the Senator from Con- 
necticut makes an importation. Of course his direct interest in 
the payment of the duty is to pay as little duty as Is just and 
right; but suppose he makes an importation for the purpose of 
trying to get a higher rate. Then there comes about a fictitious 
suit between him and the Government, both of them on the same 
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side, the Government, of course, anxious to put all the money in 
the Treasury from the importations that it can, and the Senator, 
although nominally on the other side of the lawsuit, really is 
on the side of the Government. He represents a wealthy pro- 
tected interest, he has good lawyers, and his lawyers and the 
Government lawyers try that alleged law case. There is no dif- 
ference between them except that the Senator wants the duty a 
little bit higher even than that at which the Government is will- 
ing to put it if the Government is actuated by proper motives. 
In other words, this provision as we have worded it here just 
simply kills such fictitious lawsuits. 

No man is allowed to complain in an ordinary court of justice 
unless he is hurt, unless he is injured, unless he is damaged. 
Under the practice now the man complains because he is not 
damaged, because he is not fined, because he is not tollgated, be- 
cause he is not taxed; and this fictitious suit arises with all the 
lawyers on both sides really on the same side. We want to 
abolish that practice, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, I am perfectly aware that fic- 
titious suits can be made up and are made up continually, and 
until they are discovered to be such the influence of a decision 
rendered therein may have some effect, but how 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will admit, if he will pardon 
me just one moment, that in an ordinary law case a man is 
never permitted to come in and complain that he has been bene- 
fited by the decision of the court below. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Well, Mr. President, this seems to be a 
somewhat peculiar situation. There are two sides to this ques- 
tion. Fictitious suits may be brought by either party to a ccn- 
troversy, and while it might not be a commendable thing for an 
importer to claim that he had been gssessed too low, still, sup- 
posing somebody induced some importer to import something 
which is in fact assessed too low, and that is used as a prece- 
dent for the assessment of large quantities of other goods, 
thereby facilitating large imports of goods at rates too low, 


there is a situation where I think there would be very little 


remedy; and if the bill as it stands should prevail—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; the.Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I can see no objection whatever to the 
language of the law as it stands and as it is proposed to be 
restored by the Senator from New York. I should like the 
yeas and nays on this amendment, Mr. President, when the yote 
is taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the valuation is too low, of course the 
ordinary law pertaining to undervaluations applies. I shall not 
make the point of there being no quorum, but let us have a yea 
and nay vote on this question, so as to get the Senate present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] a question. Suppose an importer is dis- 
satisfied with the valuation and insists that it is too high, it 
being to his interest to get the goods in as low as possible, and 
there is some protected industry which has a contrary interest 
in it, whose interest is that the merchandise should be valued 
higher, would the Senator contend that the representative of 
the protected industry should be permitted to intervene in that 
suit and set up his controversy as against the controversy of 
the importer? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Not at all. 
should be allowed to intervene. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the Senator insist that anyone should 
be permitted in any way whatever to come in and raise a dif- 
ferent issue from that which the actual importer raises? 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Not at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The importer is interested in the lowest pos- 
sible rate, and his objection is based upon the ground that the 
rate is too high, but there is somebody else interested in a 
higher rate. Does the Senator insist that that somebody else, 
whoever he may be, should come in and set up the claim that the 
rate is too low, and thereby have a double issue in the same 
proceeding, one made by a party who was actually in interest 
and the other made by a party who has an indirect, collateral, 
and incidental interest? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
Senator from North Carolina stating a case and then himself 
demolishing it; but the case he demolishes is not my case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply making an inquiry. 

Mr. ROOT. That is not my case either. I proposed nothing 
of the sort. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I did not say the Senator from New York 
did, but I said the Senator from Connecticut did. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator from North Carolina en- 
tirely misunderstood me. What I say is that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] does not 
open the door to any interyention by anybody else, except, under 


I do not claim that anybody 


the language of the bill as it stands, to the importer, the owner, 
the agent, or the consignee of the merchandise. The Senator 
from New York proposes to fix it so that the importer shall be 
allowed to have a reappraisement if he is dissatisfied with the 
appraisement, and I see no objection to having a legal trial 
about the merits of his dissatisfaction as to whether or not the 
rate is proper. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment 
if the amendment is to be now offered. i 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, then I will offer the amendment, 
so that we may have a vote on it. On page 229, line 7, I move 
to strike out the word “deem” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
words “be dissatisfied with”; and in lines 7 and 8 to strike out 
the words “ too high.” That is all one amendment. 

Before the vote is taken let me say—the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] has spoken about a fictitious suit—that 
I think it would be fairer to contemplate the possibility of the 
bringing of a test suit in order to determine the fact, which may 
be of vital interest to a great number of business concerns, as 
to the true, market value of a particular line of goods. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator from New York 
admit that the test suit brought by a party not really a party 
in interest is a fictitious suit? 

Mr. ROOT. No; the test suit would be by a party in interest, 
3 it would be by the party who actually imports the 
goods. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah! In that case, then, does not the 
Senator concede that a lawsuit brought for the purpose of mak- 
ing the Government make a man pay more money than he 
otherwise would baye to pay is a fictitious suit? 

Mr. ROOT. No; I do not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I think a test suit, properly brought for the 
purpose of having the value of a particular line of goods in 
which the complainant proposed to trade properly established 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Or their classification, 

Mr. ROOT. Or their classification—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know of no court in Christendom where 
a man Was ever permitted to come in and contend that he had 
been fined too little and ought to be fined more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the question on the committee amendment should first be 
put, it having been stated. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Which is the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment is 
to strike out a part of lines 15 and 16. The question is on 
agreeing to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor], which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 229, line 7, after the word “ shall,” 
it is proposed to strike out “deem” and insert the words “ be 
dissatisfied with”; and in the same line, after the word 
“thereof,” to strike out the words “too high.” 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I have already asked for the yeas and 
nays on that amendment. 

Mr. ROOT. The yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
demanded. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORN- 
TON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” I ask that this announce- 
ment of the transfer of my pair stand for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. In 
his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. Gronna’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Gronna] is necessa- 
rily absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Illinois 
IMr. Lewis]. I will allow this statement to stand for all votes 
that may be taken to-day. j 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. GRONNA]. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Siro]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] and will vote. 
I yote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], 
and vote “nay.” 
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Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON ] 
and withhold my vote. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. - 

Mr. JONES (when the name of Mr. TowNseND was called). 
I desire to state that the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] is necessarily absent. He is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I ask that this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to in- 
quire if the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I withhold my vote, as I have a pair 
with that Senator. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER.. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], which I transfer to 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Bund], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am informed that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, CLARKE] 
has not voted. As I have a pair with that Senator, I withdraw 
my vote. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] are detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON] to the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. I will transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Smrru] to the Senator. from Nevada [Mr. PITT- 
MAN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], which I transfer to the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Surrn] and vote “nay.” 


Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). A moment |, 


ago I transferred my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Smr] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrratan] under the 
impression that the Senator from Nevada was not here. I see 
he has entered the Chamber and voted, and therefore I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair, announced a moment ago, 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircucocKk] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutnerson]; the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD]; and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Livrrrr] 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Perkins 
Bradley Colt Lodge Poindexter z- 
Brady Crawford McLean Root 
Brandegee Cummins Nelson Smoot 
Bristow Dillingham Norris Warren 
Catron Gallinger Oliver Weeks 
Clapp Jones Page Works 

NAYS—36. 
Ashurst James Pittman Simmons 
Bacon Johnson Pomerene Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Kern Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Lane Robinson Stone 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Saulsbury Swanson 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thomas 
Fletcher Myers Sheppard Thompson 
Hollis Overman Shields Tillman 
Hughes Owen Shively Walsh 

NOT VOTING—31. 

Burleigh Gronna Newlands Stephenson 
Burton Hitchcock O'Gorman Sterl 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Penrose Sutherland 
Culberson La Follette Reed Thornton 
du Pont Lea Sherman ‘Townsend 
Fail Lewis Smith, Ga. Vardanian 
Goff Lippitt Smith, Md. Williams 
Gore McCumber Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Root’s amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
section 4, subdivision M, page 230, line 13, after the word “ mer- 
chandise,” to strike out “and in so doing may exercise both ju- 
dicial and inquisitorial functions. In such cases hearings may, 
in the discretion of the general appraiser or Board of General 
Appraisers before whom the case is pending, be open and in the 


presence of the importer or his attorney and any duly author- 


ized representative of the Government, who may in like discre- ` 


tion examine and cross-examine all witnesses produced“ and in- 
sert “In such cases the general appraisers and the Board of 
General Appraisers shall give reasonable notice to the importer 
and the proper representative of the Government of the time and 
place of each and every hearing, at which the parties or their 
attorneys shall have opportunity to introduce evidence and to 
hear and cross-examine the witnesses for the other party, and 
to inspect all samples and all documentary evidence or other 
papers offered. Hearsay evidence and unsworn statements shall 
not be admitted, but affidavits of persons whose attendance can 
not be procured may be admitted in the discretion of the general 
appraiser or Board of General Appraisers”; and on page 231, 
line 20, after the word “same,” to insert “ where no party in 
interest had demanded the inspection of such merchandise or 
Samples,” so as to read: 


In such case the general appraiser and Board of General Appraisers 
shall proceed by all reasonable ways and means in their power to sscer- 
tain, estimate, and determine the dutiable value of the imported mer- 
chandise. In such cases the general appraisers and the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers shall glye reasonable notice to the importer and the 
3 representative of the Government of the time and place of each 
an oray hearing, at which the parties or their attorneys shall haye 
opportun ty to introduce evidence and to hear and cross-examine the 
witnesses for the other party, and to Spt all samples and all docu- 
mentary evidence or other papers offered. Hearsay evidence and un- 
Sworn statements shall not admitted, but affidavits of persons whose 
attendance can not be procured may be admitted in the discretion of the 
general appraiser or Board of General Appraisers. The decision of the 
appraiser, or the person acting as such (in case where no objection is 
made thereto, either by the collector or by the importer, owner, con- 
signee, or agents), or the single general appraiser in case of no appeal, 
or of the board of three general 8 in all reappraisement cases, 
shall be final and conclusive against all parties and shall not be subject 
to review in any manner for any cause in any tribunal or court, and 
the collector or the person acting as such shall ascertain, fix, and liqui- 
date the rate and amount of the duties to be paid on such merchandise, 
and the dutiable costs and charges thereon, according to law; and no 
reappralsement or re-reappraisement shall be considered invalid because 
of the absence of the merchandise or samples thereof before the officer 
or Officers making the same where no party in interest had demanded 
the inspection of such merchandise or samples. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in subdivision N, page 232, line 18, 
after the word “thereon,” to strike out “Each protest shall 
be limited to a single article or class of articles, and to a single 
entry or payment; and issues of classification shall not be 
joined with other issues in the same protest”; so as to read: 

N. That the decision of the collector as to the rate and amount 
of duties chargeable 1 . Imported merchandise, or upon merchandise 
on which duty shall have been assessed, including all dutiable costs 
and charges, and as to all fees and exactions of whatever character 
(except uties on tonnage), shall be final and conclusive against all 
persons interested therein, unless the owner, importer, consignec, or 
agent of such merchandise, or the person paying such fees, charges, 
and exactions other than duties, shall, within 80 days after but not 
before such ascertainment and liquidation of duties, as well in cases 
of merchandise entered in bond as for consumption, or within 15 9 de 
after the payment of such fees, charges, and exactions, if dissatis- 
fied with such decision pon a higher rate of duty, or a greater 
charge, fee, or exaction, than he shall claim to be legally payable, 
file a protest or protests in writing with the collector, setting forth 
therein distinctly and specifically, and in respect to each entry or 
payar the reasons for his objections thereto, and if the merchan- 

ise is entered for consumption shall pay the full amount of the 
duties and charges ascertained to be due thereon. Such protest shall 
be deemed to be finally abandoned and waived unless within 30 days 
from the date of filing thereof the person who filed such notice or 
protest shall have deposited with the collector of customs a fee of $1 
with respect to each protest. Such fee shall be deposited and ac- 
counted for as miscellaneous receipts, and in case the protest in con- 
nection with which such fee was deposited shall be finally sustained 
in whole or in rt, such fee shall be refunded to the importer, with 
the duties found to be collected in excess, from the appropriation for 
the refund to importers of excess of deposits. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 233, line 7, after the 
word “ deposits,” to insert: “ No agreement for a contingent fee 
in respect to recovery or refund under protest shall be law- 
ful. Compliance with this provision shall be a condition pre- 
cedent to the validity of the protest and to any refund there- 
under, and a violation of this provision shall be punishable 
by a fine not exceeding $500, or imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year or both.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, does that mean that if 
anybody makes an agreement for a contingent fee, in the event 
of a successful protest he is liable to be sent to State’s prison 
for it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should think that was a pretty serious 
penalty for a mere agreement for a contingent fee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We want to do away with all this contin- 
gent-fee business. It causes endless litigation and has become 
a sort of petty trade. 

Mr. ROOT. I think the amendment is right. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 233, line 24, after the word 
“Appeals,” to insert “or in a United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

U h t of duti: tes d di it of test fee, the 
colt shal tensa e inca ad all the papers tnd ers 
connected therewith to the board of nine general appraisers, for due 
oe and determination as provided by law; such determination 
shall be final and conclusive upon all persons interested therein, and 
the record shall be transmitted the proper collector or person acting 
as such, who shall liquidate the or accordingly, except in cases 
where an appeal s filed in the United States Court of Customs 
‘Appeals or 2 a United States circuit court of appeals within the time 

manner provided for by law. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this is a case where the 
committee has come to the conclusion that it has made a mis- 
take. I desire to strike out “or in à United States circuit 
court of appeals ”; and I should like to have the Secretary read 
some letters submitted to the committee on this subject. When 
we get to page 273 I wish to have a similar change made. I 
might as well attend to both matters now. 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand, the Senator asks that this 
amendment shall be disagreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understood it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On page 273, lines 11 to 17, this language 
occurs: 


no 1 * to 
pi shall be allowed unless the amount — 
troversy, either in the case ee or in pending cases involving the 


We put in this provision for concurrent jurisdiction on the 
part of the circuit court of appeals because the Customs Court, 
which has the right to meet anywhere, has persisted in meeting 
here in Washington all the time, and that has resulted in a good 
deal of discomfort to litigants; that is to say, we thought it had. 
We had that idea in our minds at the time. About 70 per cent 
of these cases arise in the port of New York. I never have 
seen any reason why this court should not hold its sessions in 
the port of New York, and in fact I thought it ought to do so. 
The law permits it to do so if it will; but it never has held but 
one session outside of the city of Washington. My own opinion 
is that the members of the court have been led to adopt that 
course by considerations of their own personal comfort, rather 
than by any consideration for the public interest. 

In attempting to correct that condition we thought we would 
give concurrent jurisdiction to the circuit court of appeals. 
But after we got to looking into the matter we realized, of 
course, that this court is altogether an appellate court; and the 
litigants themselves are not dragged here, although their attor- 
neys are. Iti- a badge of our tribe—the attorneys’ tribe—that, 
of course, we charge the litigants every time we get a chance 
to do so for traveling expenses, and so the lawyers do charge 
these people for their trips to Washington. 

Now, as a matter of fact, very frequently these customs 
lawyers have to be here anyhow in connection with business 
before the Treasury Department, and I find upon investigation 
that the Customs Court has set its cases to suit the convenience 
of the attorneys. The main idea in our minds at first was that 
there would be matters over in San Francisco or down in New 
Orleans that had to come here, but there are very few cases of 
that sort. 

In connection with the reconsideration of what we have done, 
I should like to have read by the Secretary the matter I send 
up to the desk, except the part I have struck out, which seemed 
to me to be a little personal toward another party. I should 
like to have the rest of it read. 

I move to strike out > 

Mr. GALLINGER. The question will be upon agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move, first, to strike out the language in 
lines 24 ard 25, reading “or in a United States circrit court of 
appeals.” Then I move to strike out the language on page 273 
which I read a moment ago. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator means to move to disagree to the 
amendment, not to strike out. He can not strike out this part, 
because the Senate has not yet agreed to insert it, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The motion would be upon agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; disagreeing to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator wishes to have it disagreed 
to, we will disagree to it on, a vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The language I wish to disagree to on page 
273 is all the language contained in lines 11 to 17, inclusive. 
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Rather than have the Secretary read the matter I have re- 
ferred to, I ask that it may be inserted in the Recorp. It is 
rather long. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


NOTES ON PROPOSED PROVISIONS OF THE CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
AFFECTING APPELLATE JURISDICTION IN CUSTOMS CASES. 


These provisions are two in number; first, on page 233, lines 24 and 
25, of the pending Senate act, the words, “or in a United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals ; and, second, on page 273, the paragraph as 


follows: 

“That the circuit courts of appeal of the United States shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Court of Customs Appeals In all mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the last-named court, but no appeal to 
the circuit courts of appeal shail be allowed unless the amount in contro- 
versy either in the case appealed or in pending cases involving the same 
issue shall exceed $100." 

It is further intimated that the court was created to decide questions 
according to prejudged ideas. The falsity of that statement is 
demonstrated by an examination of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The idea of the Court of Customs Appeals first took form in 1904, 
when a bill for the same, drafted by Marion De Vries, a Democrat, then 
a member of the Board of General Appraisers at New York, was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Representative Needham, of 
California, at the request of its author, a legal resident of Mr. Need- 
ham's district. It was su uently introduced in the several Con- 

resses until its final adoption in 1909. When the customs adminstra- 

ve features of the Payne-Aldrich tariff act were considered by the 
Finance arnom Sezer particularly the provisions creating the Court 
of Customs Ap „ the whole committee, including the Democrats, 
participated in the deliberations. These provisions were neither deemed 
nor treated as partisan legislation. Senator Simmons and Senator 
Bailey were both members of that committee active in the consideration 
of the provisions creating the Customs Court. ‘The matter was the re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of representatives from the Attorne 
General's office, a representative from the Treasury Department, an 
representatives from the Board of General Appraisers, whose printed 
report favoring the court as now constituted in law is on file with the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. There was open and ful! discussion 
at all times upon the subject, and its framework is made up of both 
Democratic and Republican s tions, mostly the former. en this 
provision of the bill was finally voted upon in the Senate seven Demo- 
erats, including Senators Simmons, Bacon, Bailey, Bankhead, Me- 
Enery, Money, and Newlands, voted for the measure. (See vol. 44, t 
4, p. 4225, CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, Gist Cong., ist sess.) The state- 
ment, therefore, which denounces the creation of this court as a Re- 
publican party measure, created as a partisan meagure for the pu 
of deciding questions according to certain predetermined views rather 
than —— to law, is disproven by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
reflects discredit upon the present chairman of the Finance Committee 
and other able and prominent Democrats of the Senate cooperating and 
aiding in its establishment. 

The true reasons e and * 
the court are set forth In the report o 
thereupon 3 forth the then condition of customs litigation in 
precise detail and the necessities for a single tribunal of final authority 
and prompt decision in such cases. This report will be found printed in 
the volume of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD above stated, pages 4202 
to 4225, inclusive. 

In brief, the controlling purposes were twofold: 

1. The tion of customs decisions. Under the old practice it 
was found that the average life of a customs Sopen was four and one- 
half years. That ofttimes it required more than 10 or 12 years to 
secure ultimate decision in a customs case. For a long list of such 
‘cases by title see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 4205, et seq. Of all 
classes of litigation in which early final decision is both desirable and 
necessary, customs cases are the most urgent. The decision not alone 
affects the particular Importation, but definitely determines a disputed 
question as to the rate or amount of the particular duty on like im- 
portations for the entire remaining life of the tariff act. A doubtful 
provision of the tarif law is not complete nor the rate of ay settled 
until finally adjudicated by the court of last resort. The law is finally 
enacted when lly adjudicated. Since the creation of the Court of 
Customs Appeals the average life of a customs appeal has been reduced 
from four and one-half to less than one year. ê 

2. Uniformity of decision. Under the old system, as set forth in the 
report —— cases coming up from different ports of the country and 
being decided by different circuit courts and circuit courts of spoe 
resulted in numerous conflicting decisions between different circuit 
courts and circuit courts of appeal, with the result that a tarif law 
being the same was enfo differently in different parts of the 
country. For a long list of such decisions by title see CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 4214, et seq. The report stated sets forth the title of 
the cases and numerous instances of this kind. This was and ever will 
be the result of coordinate final appellate authority in customs cases 
with judges of conscientious convictions for the distinctions are more 
often than not technical, narrow, and of doubtful construction. Since 
the creation of the Court of Customs Appeals this is, of course, im- 
possible. The purpose and inevitable result of these amendments is 
a return to the ol 


warranting the creation of 
the Committee on Finance 


the country. 

It is urged, however, and, I am informed, that it is a controlling 
argument, that litigants at different ports have a right to a hearing 
at their respective rts. is true as to the trial of cases but not 
as to ments appellate courts such as is the Court of Customs 
Appea s. 


ppended hereto, marked “ Exhibit A,” is a statement of the cases 
docketed to June, 1913, in the Court of Customs Appeals. It will be 
found that 80 per cent of these cases arose at the port of New York, 
and 50 1 cent of the remainder at eastern ports. If there is any 
cogency this argument it would result in the removal of the Court of 
Customs Appeals from Washington to New York, but there is no virtue in 
the argument. It excludes by quiescence the true facts of the situation. 
Of course every man is entitled to a trial of his case in his vicinage; 
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but that does not and has never been held to apply to the 
of cases upon appeal in State or Federal courts. he Court of 
Appeals hears cases solely upon printed records and briefs sent up from 
the trial tribunal. Oral arguments are afforded by the court when 
desired. It makes no difference to the party whether he be in Boston 
or New York or Washington or San Francisco or New Orleans, he sub- 
mits his evidence before a board of general appraisers at the port 
whereat he resides, if he chooses. He can under the law be present 
at the trial with his counsel and witnesses, The case on appes is 
made up on a printed record on appeal. He does not appear court 
on appeal and his presence in court can not have any effect upon his 
case. I venture the suggestion that under the old system, as would be 
true under the pro; amendments, not one litigant in a hundred 
would be present at the argument of his case on appeal to a circuit 
court of appeals. 

It is preposterous, for example, to suppose that an importer at 
Seattle would go to San Francisco to be oe at the argument of 
his case on appen If it is vicinage trial that is desired he has it 
now, for the Board of General Appraisers affords it; if it is vicinage 
argument, as the proposed amendments provide, it would be but 
slightly better afforded under these amendments than is now had, 
is something never availed of or desired. And the present is the pre- 
cise method of procedure of the United States Supreme Court and all 
other supreme appellate courts. 

The appeals to the Court of Customs Appeals are largely handled by 

rtant cases throughout 


New York City customs attorneys. The 
the country are usually handled by some of these attorne: They are 
more particularly skilled in that line of work and introduce the testimony, 


prepare briefs, and argue the case before the court. These attorneys 
always have similar protests and it is to the advantage of the distant 
attorney that his case be decided upon a record made up in one of the 
larger cities. In ents of this the records show that from February, 
1912, to June, 1913, there were actually argued in the Customs Court 
188 appeals. The attorneys appearing were from the following ports: 
In 172 cases from New York; in 10 cases from Boston; in 3 cases 
from Washington; in 2 cases from Chicago; and in 1 case from Cleve- 
land, Ohio. As a matter of fact, the experience of the court has taught 
it that there is no demand that the court should be trave about 
the country to hear arguments. The court has studiously served 
the convenience and the rights of the litigants before it. All customs 
attorneys are necessarily called to Washington in their dealings with 
the Treasury Department at frequent intervals. The court so arranges 
its calendars that the cases of any attorney proceeding to Washington 
can be heard while here, and there has absolutely been no complaint. 
Nor could any be made that litigants have not n afforded an op- 
portunity for hearing. I have no hesitancy in saying that every one 
of the attorneys appearing in these outside cases during their pendancy 
visited Washington on business with the Treasury many times, and 
could have without inconvenience or additional expense been heard 
by the court, and the court has always observed at condition and 
accommodated it. Those distant counsel who do not visit Washington 
have representatives here or in New York who do. This fact makes 
Washington a peculiarly appropriate place for the hearing of such 
cases, 

The requirement is the same as that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in exactly the same class of cases, and there is abso- 
lutely no hardship worked upon the litigants by having their cases 
submitted on briefs or by having their cases argued orally in Wash- 
ington. The reason that the court has not sat outside of the ay of 
Washington is, first, because there is no demand for it; second, there 
is no reason for it; and thirdly, it means a needless ape expense. If 
it were a nisi prius court g testimony it would be diferent, but 
it is an appellate court and arguments before it might as well be 
submitted by brief or by attorneys without the presence of the litigant. 
It is a court of final Federal jurisdiction, and for this reason anything 
prompting a change in its procedure would for the same reason prompt 
5 chango the proceedings of the Supreme Court of the United 

ates. 

But does not the procedure proposed by these amendments lead to 
the same result? It is proposed to go to the circuit court of appeals 
and thence to the Supreme Court for final decision. Will the Supreme 
Court travel about the country when it takes up customs cases? If 
the argument is sound it should, or the moving purpose of the amend- 
ments be lost. d 

It is said that this amendment follows a provision relating to the 
Court of Claims. In pare this is true, in part it is not. The pro- 
vision relating to the Court of Claims affected nas of comparatively 
small moment. They were confined to cases under $1,000 in district 
courts and cases under $10,000 in circuit courts. (See sec. 2, act of 
Mar. 3, 1887.) The idea of that act was for the convenience of the 
litigants in introducing testimony. It affected a nisi prius situation 
wherein parties having a claim must go before the court with their 
witnesses and prove their cases. It was expressly confined to minimum 
cases, whereas this provision relates to cases above a maximum. 
was essential to subserve the party litigant in presenting this testimony, 
but in this case no such purpose is subserved. There are no wit- 
nesses here, there is but an oral argument which may well be sub- 
mitted by brief as orally or through many eminent customs attorneys 
near at hand. 

Indeed, the proposition ignores the essential character of customs 
cases. In most customs cases of any moment protests arise on the 
issue at all ports of the country. enever — —.— is made by an 
«attorney at: New York or some other port, immediately it is taken u 
hy the attorneys and brokers at all other ports. Sometimes ít is ur; 
at one port and sometimes at another, but if the theory is to be ed 
out in this case the court would have to sit at every port for the hear- 
ing in the single issue. Otherwise, but one of several es to the 
issue would be benefited. As a matter of fact, most of the evidence is 
had at New Tork or one of the larger eastern ports, and the more 
esperenc customs attorneys are at New York; and while the issue 
arises at all ports the same issue is usually carried to completion at 
and from the port of New York. 

It should be particularly noted that these provisions, while conferring 
jurisdiction in circuit courts of appeal in custom cases, provide no 
procedure whereby those appeals are to be taken into those courts and 
poras no procedure; nor is such otherwise provided by law, whereby 
hey may be reviewed in the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
language proposed confers jurisdiction upon courts without 
any p ure whatever for the mode of exercise of that juri: 
a review of the decisions of the court in such cases. s condition 
would, therefore, result in constant litigation. When coordinate juris- 
diction in claims cases was conferred upon district and circuit courts 
that act provided (sec. 4) for the procedure controlling in such appeals. 
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And so in the creation of the United States circuit courts of apnea). 


When such courts were created and their jurisdiction prescribed and 
vV them the act vesting that jurisdiction also prescribed the 
procedure for the exercise thereof. act of Mar. 3, 1891.) 80 


when the customs administrative law previously provided appeals to 
the circuit courts that act, prior to the creation of this court, pre- 
scribed how such appeals were to be taken and how they might be re- 
viewed by circuit courts of appeal and the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Likewise does the organic act creating this court so provide. 
Here we have a jurisdiction vested, but we have no procedure provided 
for or how it should be exercised. If this jurisdiction is to be granted 
there should be further provision made as to its exercise; otherwise 
we 3 D N a statute of confusion. 

The inevitable effect, however, of these provisions would not be that 
there would be hearings at the different ports of the country, but that 
the United States Circuit Court of igre at New York will be con- 
stituted the customs court of apparis of the country. As stateđ, 80 per 
cent of these appeals arise at that port. The procedure wuold be more 
desirable by customs attorneys and brokers for the reason that it would 
extend such litigation from an average of one gear to an average of 
four anā one-half years in each case, as was the case under the old 
system. The result would further be that more judges would of neces- 
sity have to be added to that court, and there would be great delay in 
final decision in these cases. 

When the act of May 27, 1908, passed the House of Representatives 
it provided that all appeals from the Board of General Appraisers 
should be taken directly to the United States circuit courts. When 
it went before the Finance Committee of the Senate for consideration, 
the judges of that court, learning of this provision, wrote a protest to 
the Finance Committee against its passage, upon the ground that it 
would throw the vast bulk of customs cases into that court and wouid 
seriously retard if not render impossible the business of that court. 
That protest caused the provision to be stricken from the act as it be- 
came a law. Their protest in writing is now on file with the Finance 
Committee. It was one of the reasons 1 the creation of this 
court, and is found in the report of the Finance Committee, cited supra, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, supra, 4208. It is as follows: 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT, 


New York, April 22, 1908. 
Hon. NELSON W, ALDRICH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: We have just learned that a bill has been passed by the. 
House of Representatives and Is now before the committee of which 
you are chairman, making certain changes in the procedure touching the 
review of assessments for duty on imported merchandise. 

With one provision of the bill only is this court concerned. Had we 
known sooner that such legislation was in contemplation we should 
have furnished your committee and the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House with the following information, which would seem to be 
entitled to consideration before making the particular change in the 

rocedure which is referred to. The Dill abolishes appeals from the 

ard of General Appraisers to the circuit court and from the circuit 
court to the circuit court of appeals, and substitutes therefor th appeal 
direct from the Board of General Appraisers to the circuit court of 


appeals. 

Tt would seem that the immediate result of the passage of the biil as 
now framed would be very 8 to increase the amount of business to 
be disposed of by the circuit court of appeals. The consequence might 
very well be that this court would become so congested as to be unable 
to dispose of its calendar each year. This we consider a most serious 
matter, because circuit courts of appeal were originally constituted for 
the express purpose of disposing in each year of all the appeals which 
might taken to them. 


e offer for your consideration the following figures: 
Appeals heard and disposed of. 
OCTOBER. 


SHUG 300 Tee OE E EEA EAA eee (eee eee Soe ee 
When the calendar did not present more than 160 cases to be 


dis- 
of the circuit judges were able to hold sessions of three weeks 


‘or the hearing thereof with recesses of two weeks each between for 
the disposition of the same. Since the great Increase of the past three 
ears the recesses between sessions, during which the opinions have to 
written, have necessarily been uced to one week each. What the 
result might be if the present calendar of 285 cases were suddenly in- 
creased by adding 200 additional appeals it would be difficult to fore- 

We remain, 

Very respectfully, yours, E. Henry LACOMBE, 
ALFRED C. COXE. 
H. G. WARD. 
WALTER €. NOYES. 

If the work, then, of that court was too much for additional labor, 
what would it now be with customs appeals added? 

I therefore conclude that there is no sound reason In fact support- 
ing the amendments. If it was desirable or necessary or at all prac- 
ticable that local hearings be given the arguments, the court stands 
ready to afford them, but there has been no demand for such, and in the 
interests of the public revenue and justice to all litigants there is no 
necessity for them. That this was the view of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House appears from a letter addressed them on the 
subject, no sufficient appropriation having been made in the premises. 
I Pee aga position was correct. See copy of letter, Exhibit B, hereto 
attached. 

The adoption of these amendments will result In 10 courts of final 
jurisdiction in customs cases or in 2 courts of final jurisdiction in cus- 
toms cases, to wit, the United States Supreme Court and the Court of 
Customs Appeals. The United States Supreme Court, of course, will not 
go to the ports to afford a hearing in customs cases and therefore there 
would be no betterment by these amendments. 

Since the creation of the Court of Customs Ap 
of customs appeals has n di of in the three years of its exist- 
ence. The court is up to date, and every case ready to be argued, has 
been argued and submitted and, with the exception of three, been de- 
cided. The calendars of all other Federal courts have been cleaned of 


als the accumulation 
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these cases. There is no court, either State or Federal, better up in Its 


a comm 

istrative laws it is 8 — 1 r that this most importan 
far-reaching amendmen 

appeals from the Court of Customs Appeals be eliminated, 


Exumrr A. 
Origin of cases before the United States Court of Customs Appeals, 
YOLUME 1 OF DOCKET, CASES NOS. 1-500. 


Chicago 
St. 3 


Of these, 347 were eld cases transferred from other courts. 
VOLUME 2 OF DOCKET, CASES NOS. 801-1000. 
S FU We OR cna re ere a iene emer 


—— — — — — 


an cisco (7 were on one issue) 
10 other ps oer eS ER — LEA TY i ED 


ue DOA Ee Sa BEA Ge ptt re — 


Of these, 47 were old cases, transferred from other courts. 
VOLUME 3 OF DOCKET, CASES NOS. 1001—1200; 
From hed York 


t Louis 
andusky, Ohi 
Era 


ne 
Port Townsen 
Los Angel 
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RECAPITULATION, 


ExHIBIT B. 
Wasurneron, D. C., May 4, 1912. 
Hon, JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


» Chairman Committee on 93 
ouse of Representatives. 

Dear Sim: In 5 bill making appropriations for legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses, Union Calendar No. 216, H. R. 
24023, I find on page 136 appropriations for the expenses for this court 
include the follow item: 

Ber, | — veling expenses of members of the court and 
erk, ` 

This provision Is made in view, of the provision of law rayon 
the court to hold terms of court at places other than the city o 
W: on. In submitting the estimate for these provisions, I sepa- 
rated e traveling expenses from the expense for subsistence of 
members of the court and clerk, which are of course also provided for 
by law, and the expenses for subsistence appear to have been omitted 
in the bill as repo’ . = 

If we hold one or more terms of court, for instance, in New York, 
the amount for traveling expenses would clearly be inadequate for the 
subsistence of the members of the court during a term of any reasonable 


length. 
T direct your attention to it, 9 that the omission may 
1 from misunderstanding. As 


led in the . bill. 
This letter is not written with a view to any criticism of any 
decision the committee may have made under that question, but to 
direct attention to the fact that the item for traveling expenses would 
be inadequate to enable the court to hold such term or terms of court 
if in the view of the court it should be deemed wise. 
Yours, very truly, 


R. M. MONTGONERY, 
Presiding Judge. 


Mr. ROOT. As to the Court of Customs Appeals, I wish to 
say that at the time the court was constituted there was a 
pretty full discussion in the Serate as to the place where its 
principal place of session should be. I think the impression was, 


and I know my feeling was very strong, that it was better that 
the court should sit here than that it should sit in the city of 
New York. I would rather have the court in the free atmos- 
phere of Washington, where there is no importation to speak 
of, than to have its members sitting as a subordinate tribunal 
in the city of New York, surrounded by the attorneys who are 
piling up these enormous masses of protests, and living and 
breathing in that atmosphere. 
Oh, undoubtedly their sitting here is a 
sort of discouragement of litigation, because often a man does 
not care to pay his lawyer's traveling expenses when he may 
be willing to pay the lawyer himself. But the fatal defect in 
the amendment which we adopted in committee—and I do not 
say this in criticlsm of the committee, but in criticism of 
myself—consists in the fact that if the Customs Court made 
decisions and the circuit court of appeals at New York made 
some, and the circuit court of appeals at New Orleans made 
Some, and the circuit court of appeals at San Francisco made 
some we would not have a homogeneous line of decisions in 
connection with customs appeals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on disagree- 
ing to the committee amendment—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 233, lines 24 and 25, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand it 
a 5 to have the amendment put Which is stated on page 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. It is precisely the same subject 
matter, and I should like to have it considered now. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let it come in its regular order. 

Mr. ROOT. No; let us dispese of it now. 
e Secretary. On page 273, the committee proposes to in- 


That the circuit courts of appeals of the United States shall have con- 
current jurisdiction with the Court of Customs Appeals in all matters 
within the 8 of the last-named court, but no appeal to the 
circuit courts of appeals shall be allowed unless the amount in con- 


troversy either in the case appealed or in pending cases involving the 
same issue shall exceed $100." a s ik 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. á 

Mr. SIMMONS. I únderstood that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi moved to disagree to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. "i 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 234, line 7, after the word “thing,” to strike out “which 
they, or either of them, may deem,” so as to read: 

O. That the general appraisers, or any-of them, are hereb 
ized to administer oaths, and said general appraisers, the boa of gen- 
eral appraisers, the local appraisers, or the collectors, as the case may 
be, may cite to appear before them, and examine opon oath any owner, 
importer, agent, consignee, or other person touching any matter or 
thing mater respecting any imported merchandise then under con- 
sideration, etc. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the striking out of the words 
“which they, or either of them, may deem,” refers to the 
materiality of questions asked by the examining officers. This 
amendment would seem to weaken very much the authority of 
these officers. Under the present law and the wording of the 
House bill, a question was material if the general appraiser 
or the collector or the local appraiser deemed it so. But appar- 
ently, under this amendment, the person being examined would 
have an equal voice with the examining officer in determining 
whether or not a given question was material. 

I believe if you strike out those words, the question will arise 
hereafter as to what authority the appraiser or the collector or 
even the local appraiser had in deciding as to what may be a 
material question. In the event of a disagreement, who is to 
pass upon this point? I ask that question of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course in the first instance, where the 
appraiser is sitting as a judge, he must be and is the judge of 
the materiality of any questions presented to him. Therefore 
it was utterly absurd to say “which they, or either of them, 
may deem material,” in so far as a trial before him was con- 
cerned. When the trial goes up from him to the three ap- 
praisers, or to the Customs Court, we want the question as to 
whether or not a thing is material determined as it is in all 
law cases—not by the lower court merely arbitrarily saying that 
it is material; but if it is appealed from there, of course 
whether or not a question that they considered material was 
really material becomes a question in the court above. 


author- 
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Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. Suppose there was an obstinate witness, who declined to 
answer a question upon the ground that it was immaterial? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And who took an appeal upon that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he would not necessarily have to take an 
appeal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then he would be subject to be dealt with 
summarily, unless he answered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not under this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; there is not in any statute book 
in the world any language which says that that shall be mate- 
rial which the court in which the proceeding is initiated deems 
material. It is material before that court, of course, because 
that court makes all the decisions upon points of evidence. 

mes SMOOT. That would be the case if it were specifically 
stated. 9 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But with this language there, when the 
case went up there would be no power to review the decision of 
the lower court as to what was or was not material. That 
would be material which the lower court had said was material, 
whether it was really material or not, even in the court above. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, this is not a court proceeding. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is simply a hearing. 

Mr. ROOT, This is not a proceeding inter partes. It is an 
inquisitorial proceeding. The provision authorizes these ap- 
praisers, whose duty it is to ascertain certain facts, to send for 
the people interested and get information from them. It is not 
a proceeding in court. 


` Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, but still the Senator must admit that 


the appraiser does act in a judicial capacity when he makes a 
decision, and unless that decision is appealed from and carried 
higher it is final. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from what the Senator has 
already said I can see now why the last words of this para- 
graph were inserted—that is, lines 19 and 20: 

And such evidence shall be given consideration in all subsequent 
proceedings relating to such merchandise. 

In other words, the Senator from Mississippi has taken the 
proceeding before the local appraiser as a court proceeding, 
whereas it is only a hearing. I quite agree with the Senator 
from New York that if it is only a hearing the law must 
specifically state whether or not they shall have the power to 
determine as to the materiality of a question, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Any hearing which results in mulcting 
me or any other citizen of a certain amount of money is nec- 
essarily judicial as far as the victim is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law specifically gives them that 
authority, in these words: 

Which they, or either of them, may deem. 

Meaning the general appraiser or the collector or the local 
appraiser. The House provision had those words in it, but 
the Senate committee have stricken them out. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from Mississippi. As the provision 
stood before those words were stricken out it gave the ap- 
praisers authority to examine into anything which they thought 
material, did it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the first place, the language which we 
have stricken out was not in the old law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, Mr. President, those very words are 
in the present law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think so. I may be mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are in subsection 15 of the present law. 
The Senator will find those words in that subsection. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Could not the question of materiality here 
be made a subject of litigation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; of course, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Under the language as it came from the 
House it could not be? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It could not be, 

Mr. BRISTOW. And now it can be? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now it can be, if our amendment striking 
out the House language is embodied in the bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator think the question as to 
whether the board of appraisers should inquire into a thing 
ought to be opened up and made a matter of litigation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, absolutely. I do not know of any 
provision in any law in the world, on any statute book, that does 
not make the question of materiality the subject of litigation in 
the court above when it is appealed from. Of course, practi- 
cally, it is not a subject of litigation before the appraiser him- 
self, because, sitting as he does, he determines in the first 
instance that the thing about which he wants the information is 
material. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Could he not be enjoined from making this 
inquiry on the ground that it was not material? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think so. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does not the Senator think that would be, 
or might be, a handicap upon the administration of the law? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not to any unjust extent. If an appraiser 
wanted to go too far in the espionage business or the inquisi- 
torial business, there ought to be some power to stop him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Here is the present Jaw, subsection 15. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not this language by any manner of 
means. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says: 

That the general appraisers, or any of them, are hereby autttorized 
to administer oaths, and said general appraisers, the of general 
appraisers, the local appraisers, or the collectors, as the case may be, 
may cite to appear before them, and examine upon oath any owner, 
1 agent, consignee, or other person touching any matter or 

which they, or either of them, may deem material respecting any 
imported merchandise, in ascertaining the dutiable value or classifi- 
cation thereof; and they, or either of them, may require the production 
of any letters, accounts, or invoices relating to said merchandise, and 
may require such testimony to be reduced to writing, and when so 
taken it shall be filed in the office of the collector, and preserved for 
use or reference until the final decision of the collector or said board 
of appraisers shall be made respecting the valuation or classification of 
said merchandise, as the case may be. 

That is the language of the law to-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was mistaken about that. The Senator 
is right. I thought the language of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
differed somewhat from the language of the House. The intent 
of the two was the same, but I did not think the language was 
identical. It seems, however, that the language is identical. 

Mr. SMOOT. Referring again to what the Senator from 
Kansas says, I think he is perfectly right. Under the present 
law it is impossible to take even the testimony before the local 
appraiser before the board of appraisers; but they have tried 
under this provision to require that that testimony shall be 
taken before the board of appraisers by inserting these words: 

And such evidence shall be given consideration in all subsequent 
Proceedings relating to such merchandise. 

In hearing a classification case, where the question at issue is 
the rate of duty, the board of appraisers is conducting a regular 
judicial proceeding, and it follows the rule of evidence; but the 
rule of evidence is never followed before the local appraisers. 
Here they are trying to change the law and change the pro- 
cedure, and are requiring that whatever evidence a local ap- 
praiser may have found out in any way shall be taken before 
the Board of General Appraisers as evidence, and considered as 
such. The Senator knows that in the very preceding paragraph 
they have excluded hearsay evidence, which, before the local 
appraisers, has always been taken under consideration at least, 
if not received as evidence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This language is, “such evidence shall be 
given consideration.” That does not mean that it shall be ac- 
cepted as true. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think to make it possible for an investi- 
gating officer to be served with an injunction preventing him 
from undertaking to get evidence to satisfy himself in an in- 
quiring way is a very serious handicap to put upon his official 
conduct. I think it isa very unfortunate thing to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may be; but it ought to be done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saursnunx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think this change simply makes this pro- 
vision conform to every known and settled principle of evidence 
of any court of judicature in this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But this is not a court. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no prohibition here upon the ap- 
praiser investigating and interrogating the witness as to any 
matter which is material to the controversy or the issue, what- 
ever it may be. That is the case with every court in this 


country. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not a court, though. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are permitted to receive in evidence 
testimony which is material to the issue; but if the court shall 
receive testimony which it thinks is material, but which after- 
wards, in a court of appeal, is determined not to be material, 
it was in error in admitting that testimony. 

Under this change the appraiser would have a right to ask 
any question which he thought material; but when this testi- 
mony was taken up for use by the collector, or the appraiser, 
or the board of appraisers, as the section provides it shall be, 
if that tribunal should hold that the interrogatory of the lower 
court was not material to the issue it would not be considered, 
as we have written it. But if we permit the words that are 
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stricken out to remain in the statute, then the collector, the 
appraisers, or the board of appraisers for whom the testimony 
would be taken and who in a subsequent proceeding on appeal 
would have to consider it, would not be permitted freely to 
decide whether it was material testimony or not. The question 
before them would be simply the question of whether or not 
the appraiser considered it to be material. 

We have not interfered here with any question which is ma- 
terial, but we have simply provided that a thing shall not be- 
come material when it is not material simply because the ap- 
praiser thinks it is material. That is all we have done. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But if the Senator will just permit me a 
moment, I should like to invite the attention of the Senator 
from North Carolina to the paragraph in the bill we are con- 
sidering. Let me read it: 

That the general appraisers, or any of them, are 1 authorized 
to administer oaths, and said general appraisers, the boards of general 
appraisers, the local appraisers, or the collectors, as the case may be, 
may cite to appear before them, and examine upon oath any owner, 
importer, agent, consignee, or other person touching any matter or 
thing material respecting any imported merchandise then under con- 
sideration in ascertaining the classification or dutiable value thereof or 
the rate or amount of duty. 

The purpose of the appraisers or collectors is to find out what 
is the value of these goods that are being imported if they ques- 
tion that a proper value has been placed upon them by the 
parties in interest. In order to ascertain what is the value, if 
they have cause to believe that the value is not a proper one, 
they are given authority under the present law to summon 
people before them on any point they think is material. Now 
you change the law by saying that they may summon them upon 
any material point. The question of materiality, therefore, is 
a question to be determined. Suppose the witness is called, and 
the question is asked him by the court, and he says, “ That is 
not material; I decline to answer it,” then it becomes a ques- 
tion of litigation at once, does it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; if the collector shall decide, notwith- 
standing the objection of the witness, that it is material, he 
would have to answer the question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But you take from him the very authority 
which the present law gives him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; we do not take from him that authority, 
but we provide that if this matter shall become the subject of 
litigation before any other tribunal, upon appeal or otherwise, 
if he has forced from the witness an answer on a matter which 
is not material, then it shall be eliminated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose the Senator from Kansas has 
pretty much the same system of courts in his State that we have 
in ours. There is a lower court and then an intermediate court 
and then a higher court, by whatever names they are known. 
Does the Senator know of any statute anywhere which ever said 
that any court could examine into anything which the court 
deemed to be material? Is it not always “any matter material 
to the controversy ”? 

As a matter of fact, the way it practically works, of course, in 
the lower courts whatever the court deems material is material 
until the case gets out of that court, because the court says so, 
and that determines it. Now, what the Senator wants to do is 
to keep the question of materiality itself from being litigated. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is not so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me take for an illustration a contro- 
versy in the superior court of any State in the Union. The 
question of the materiality of any testimony that may be offered 
is a question which the judge must in the first instance decide. 
If he decides the question of materiality erroneously and upon an 
appeal he is overruled, the case is considered when it comes 
back as if that immaterial testimony had not been admitted at 
all. That is what we seek to do in this case. Of course the 
appraiser before whom the witness is subpœnaed must neces- 
sarily decide, in the first instance, whether a particular matter 
he wishes to inquire into is material or immaterial. If he 
decides that it is material, the witness must answer. But that 
does not conclude the matter, as the Senator will see if he will 
read further down in the section. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me a minute 
just there, it seems to me, as the Senator says, that the col- 
lector in this inquiry which he makes must necessarily decide 
whether the information he wants is material. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, but he must decide it according to lega 
rules. He must decide it correctly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But he decides under the present law—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. If he decides it incorrectly, then he does it 
at his hazard. But if you leave in the words “which he or 


either of them may deem material“ it will not make any differ- 
ence whether the question he asks is a material question or not. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. It seems to me we are splitting hairs here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we are myself. 

Mr. WORKS. And we are taking up the time on nonessen- 
tials. What difference does it make whether this language is 
here or not? What right would the examining officer have to 
ask for or to receive immaterial evidence, if there was no such 
limitation in the bill? It seems to me it is utterly immaterial 
whether it is in it or out of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be immaterial. Under the bill if this 
5 prevails the witness need not answer the question 
at all. 

Mr. WORKS. He would have the same right if this limita- 
tion were not in the bill. He would not have to submit to an 
immaterial examination in any case. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the case if it were a court, but 
this is not a court. 

Mr. WORKS. It does not make any difference whether it is 
a court or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that the local appraiser may have 
that power, it must be conferred upon him by statute. The 
present law confers it on him by the words “which they, or 
either of them, may deem material.” You strike out those 
words. This is what the law is to-day touching any matter; 
not whether it is a material question, but the thing itself must 
be material. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the language in the Dill is 
simply equivalent to saying that they may receive material evi- 
dence. I take it that using the language “ which seems to them 
material” does not alter the situation in the least. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not in the case of court. There is 
no question about that. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not think it makes any difference, I 
will say to the Senator from Utah, whether it is a court or 
some examining officer; the rule is precisely the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 234, line 9, after the word 
“consideration,” to strike out “or previously imported”; in 
line 10, before the word “ classification,” to strike out dutiable 
value or”; in the same line, before the word “thereof,” to 
insert “or dutiable value”; and in line 10, after the word 
* „ to insert “or the rate or amount of duty,” so as to 
read: 


O. That the general appraisers, or any of them, are hereby author- 
ized to administer oaths, and said general appraisers, the boards of 
general appraisers, the local appraisers, or the collectors, as the case 
may be, may cite to appear before them and examine upon oath any 
owner, importer, agent, consignee, or other person touching any matter 
or thing material respecting any imported merchandise then under 
consideration in ascertaining the classification or dutiable value thereof 
or the rate or amount of duty. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 235, after line 2, to strike 
out the following: 

To be summarily imposed by the collector or chief officer of customs 
in the customs collection district where the citation issued; and upon 
the report of such officer to the district court in the Judicial district 
where such eltatlon issued, the amount of such penalty shall be 
forthwith entered upon the docket of such court against the person so 
poea. 1 such entry shall have the full force and effect of a judgment 
of said court. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 236, paragraph Q, line 7, 
after the word “important,” to strike out the words “and of 
the decisions of each of the general appraisers, and boards of 
general appraisers, which abstract shall contain” and to insert 
„to be published either in full, or if full publication shall not 
be requested by the Secretary or by the board, then by an ab- 
stract containing,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Q. That all decisions of the general appraisers and of the boards of 
general appraisers respecting values and rates of duty shall be pre- 
served and filed, and shall be open to inspection under proper regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. All decisions 
of the eral appraisers shall be reported forthwith to the Secretary 
of the easury and to the Board of General Appraisers on duty at 
the port of New York, and the report to the board shall be accompanied, 
whenever practicable. by samples of the merchandise In question, and 
it shall be the duty of the said board, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. to cause an abstract to be made and published 
of such decisions of the appraisers as they or he may deem important, 
to ue. puntos either in full, or if full publication shall not be re- 
quested by the Secretary or by the board, then by an abstract con- 


taining a general description of the merchandise in question, a state- 


ment of the facts upon which the decision is based, and of the value 


and rate of duty fixed in each case, with reference, whenever prac- 
ticable, by number or other designation, to 1 in the 
place of samples at New York, and such abstra issued from 
time to time, at least once in each week, for the information of customs 
officers and the public, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph T, page 238, line 13, 
after the word “claimant,” to strike out the words “and in 
all actions or proceedings for the recovery of the value of 
merchandise imported contrary to any act providing for or 
regulating the collection of duties on imports or tonnage, the 
burden of proof shall be upon the defendant,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


T. That in all suits or informations brought, where any seizure 
has been made pursuant to any act providing for or regulating the 
collection of duties on imports or tonnage, if the property is claimed 
by any person, the burden of proof shall lle upon such claimant: 
Provided, That probable cause is shown for sueh prosecution, to be 
judged of by the court, 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 238, after line 18, to 
strike out paragraph U in the following words: 


U. That if any person, persons, corporations, or other bodies, selling, 
shipping, consigninz, or manufacturing merchandise exported to the 
United States shall fail or refuse to submit to the inspection of a 
duly accredited investigating officer of the United States, when so 
requested to do, any or all of his books, records, or accounts pertain- 
ing to the value or classification of such merchandise, then the 

tary of the Treasury, in his discretion, is authorized while such failure 
or refusal continues to exclude from entry any and all merchandise 
sold, shipped, consigned, or manufactured by such person, 1 
corporations, or other bodies and imported into the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 239, to strike out para- 
graph V, in the following words: 


V. That if any person, persons, corporations or other bodies, engaged 
in the importation of merchandise into the United States or engaged 
in dealing with such imported merchandise, shall fail or refuse to 
submit to the inspection of a duly accredited investigating officer of 
the United States, upon request so to do from the chief officer of 
customs at the port where such merchandise is entered, any or all of 
his books, records, or accounts pertaining to the value or classifica- 
tion of any such imported merchandise, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his discretion, is authorized, while such failure or refusal 
continues, to exclude from entry any and all merchandise consigned 
or shipped, or intended for delivery, to such person, persons, corpora- 
tions, or other bodies so failing or refusing. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 239, to strike out para- 
grap W, in the following words: 


W. That there shall be established in each of the consulates of the 
United States a * of commissionaires or purchasing agents; that 
no persons shall permitted to register as such except upon some 
affirmative showing of his agency by affidavit indicating the scope of 
such agency. the parties thereto, the duration, the merchandise to which 
it relates, the terms and conditions of its exercise, and the commissions 
involved, the truth of each of which affidavits shall be verified by inves- 
tigation of the consul before registration is permitted; no such registra- 
tion shall be permitted unless the agency is operative in the open mar- 
ket exclusively and the commissions provided for are the usual and 
ordinary commissions prevalent in the trade. Each invoice in which an 
item of commission appears covering merchandise shi from any con- 
sular district where such registry has been established shall have in- 
cluded in the certificate of the consul a statement that the parte cane 
ing in the invoice to be the agent of the purchaser appears on the reg- 
istry of the consulate as such, and in the absence of such certificate no 
officer shall allow as nondutiable any item of commission appearing on 
such invoice or claimed on behalf of any importer. 

No consular officer shall certify any invoice unless he is satisfied that 
the person making oath thereto is the person he represents himself 
to be and that he is a credible person and that the statements made 
under such oath are true, and he shall thereupon, by his certificate, 
state that the person is the person he represents ‘himself to be, is a 
credible person, and he believes the statements made in his oath to be 
true. No co officer shall certify to the truth of the values stated 
in any invoice. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph X, page 241, line 8, 
after the word “ this,” to strike out “Act” and insert “ section.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph Y, page 242, line 8, 
after the words “per cent,“ to insert “of the value of the 
contents of any box, package, or other container, or if in bulk 
to 10 per cent,” so as to read: 

Nor shall any allowance be made for da >» but the import 
within 10 days after entry abandon to the United States all or «ny DON. 
tion of goods, wares, or merchandise of every description included 4 in 
any invoice and be relieved from the payment of duties on the portion 
so abandoned: Provided, That the portion so abandoned shall amount to 
10 par cent of the value of the contents of any box, package, or other 
container, or if in bulk to 10 per cent or more of the to value or 
quantity of the invoice. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 247, after the subhead 
“ Section,” to strike out “IV” and insert V.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in Section V, on page 247, line 10, 
after the word “rejection,” to insert the following additional 
proviso: 


vern- 
ment im any restriction or prohibition upon the rtation of 
any article to the United States which unduly or unfairly discriminates 
a st the United States; or whenever he shall ascertain as a fact 


t any such eountry, depend colon: or other itical 
subdivision of 5 does no 3 of the United 


States 5 and equivalent treatment, he shall have the wer 
and it shall be his duty to suspend proclamation the o ion of 
the provisions of this act relative to the rates of duty to assessed 


upon the importation of the following specified articles, or such of them 
as he may deem just, and to substitute therefor the rates of duty kere- 
inafter prescri upon such articles when imported directly or in- 
from such country, dependency, colony, province, or other 
subdivision of pigs 4 
fresh, smoked, and dried, pickled, or otherwise prepared ; comes; 
earthen, stone, and china ware; lemons; cheese; wines of all 
; uors; knitted goods; silk dresses and silk goods; 
— — 12 — 6 pe Y 
and a es w or e same; 3 A 
precious and semiprecious and imitation precious stones, suitable for 
use in the manufacture of jewelry; sugars, tank botto sirup of 
cane juice and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not 
above 75°; molasses; wool; vegetable oils. 

On the issuance of such proclamation and until its revocation there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid yee all articles covered thereby, 
when imported directly or indirectly m the place mentioned therein, 
the following rates: 

On fish, fresh, smoked, and dried, pickled, or otherwise 88 1 
. pound; on coffee, 3 cents per pound; on tea, 10 cents per 
pound; on the following articles one and one-fourth times the rate 
specified in section 1 of act, namely, on earthen, stone, and china 
ware; expressed oils; lemons; cheese; wines of all kinds; malt 
liquors; knitted goods; silk dresses and silk goods; leather gloves; 
laces and embroideries, of whatever material composed, and articles 


rt of the same; toys; 8 and precious, semi- 

recious, and imitation ous stones, suitable for use in the manu- 

fa a7 On the following, in addition to the duties as pro- 
of this act, the Sones specified below : 


political 
Fish, 


is duty 
to revoke such proclamation, whereupon the articles covered thereby 
when imported om the meee mentioned therein, shall pay the rates of 

y law. But this provision 
ears after the date of the passage 


e period of three 
erwise prescribe, = 


So as to read: 

A. That for the purpose of readjusting the present duties on impor- 
tations into the United States and at the same time to encourage the 
export trade of this country, the President of the United States is au- 
thorized and empowered to negotiate trade agreements with foreign 
nations wherein mutual concessions are made looking toward freer 
trade relations and further reciprocal expansion of trade and com- 
merce: Provided, however, That said trade agreements before becoming 
operative shall be submitted to the Congress of the United States for 
ratification or rejection: And provided further, That whenever the 
President shall ascertain as a fact that any country, dependency, colony, 
province, or other political subdivision of government imposes any 
restrictions, ete. 


Mr. OLIVER. I move to amend the amendment by inserting, 
on page 248, at the beginning of the line 18, the words “ me- 
chanically ground wood pulp and paper produced therefrom.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer an amendment to the amendment, 
to be inserted after line 4, on page 250. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 250, after line 4, insert the follow- 
ing proviso: 


Provided further, That when such Government, dependency, or sub- 
division thereof imposes such undue and unfair restrictions against 
ticular product of the United States, the President may impose 

a uly upon the same kind of product when imported from such coun- 
try, dependency. or subdivision E eh to the duty imposed by such 
realy dependency, or subdivision upon the product of the United 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that will need a little ex- 
planation. Reducing the provision on pages 247, 248, and 249 
to the simplest form of expression, you will find this: 


And provided further, That whenever the President shall ascertain as 
a fact that any country, dependency, colony, province, or other political 
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subdivision of government imposes any restrictions, either in the way 
of tariff rates or provisions * * upon the importations into or 
sale in such foreign country of any agricultural— 

I call especial attention to that word— 

Agricultural, manufactured, or other product of the United States 
which unduly or unfairly discriminates against the United States or 
the products thereéf; or whenever he shall ascertain as a fact that any 
such country, dependency, colony, province, or other political subdivision 
of government imposes any restriction or pronto upon the expor- 
tation of any article to the United States which unduly or unfairly dis- 
criminates against the United States; or whenever he shall ascertain 
„as a fact that any such country, dependency, colony, province, or other 
political subdivision of government does not accord to the products of 
the United States ere and equivalent treatment, he shall have 
the power and it shall be his duty to suspend by proclamation the 
operation of the provisions of this act relative to the rates of duty to 
be assessed upon the importation of the following specified articles, or 
such of them as he may deem just, and to substitute therefor the rates 
of duty hereinafter prescribed upon such articles when imported directly 
or indirectly from such country, dependency, colony, province, or other 
political subdivision of government. 

The provision then proceeds to set out a few articles upon 
which the President may exercise his judgment in a discrimina- 
tory manner upon “ fish, pickled or otherwise prepared; coffee ; 
tea; earthen, stone, and china ware; lemons; cheese; wines of 
all kinds; malt liquors; knitted goods; silk dresses and silk 
goods; leather gloves; laces and embroideries, cf whatever 
material composed, and articles made wholly or in part of the 
same; toys; jewelry, precious and semiprecious and imitation 
precious stones, suitable for use in the manufacture of jewelry; 
sugars, tank bottoms, sirup,” and so forth. 

Then the President is to issue a proclamation carrying into 
effect such provisions as he may make. It then proceeds to 
determine what the rates of duty shall be upon any one of these 
particular articles which it has mentioned. 

Mr. President, again I find that everywhere there is this 
eternal discrimination against agricultural products. It is 
specially provided in this bill, and I call the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sarmrons] to the provision, 
that if a discrimination is made in any country, either against 
our agricultural products or our manufactured products, you 
allow a retaliation in the shape of an increased duty on a few 
manufactured products. Why should not that include some of 
the agricuitural products? For instance, if Canada discrimi- 
nates against our meat, the only provision you have here is 
that we may turn around and discriminate against Canadian 
molasses. 

Has the Senator made a computation of the amount of mo- 
lasses that would probably be imported from Canada? And, 
again, if Canada discriminates against our grains, we will punish 
her by imposing an extra duty upon Canadian lemons, but noth- 
ing upon Canadian grain. And, again, if Canada discriminates 
against the importation of American cattle, we shall punish her 
by increasing the duties on Canadian coffee. 

I should like to haye the Senator point out one thing that 
Canada, for instance, produces and exports that we could levy 
a duty upon to compensate for any discrimination against any 
one of our agricultural products. The proposition seems to be 
everywhere In the bill that no matter how any country treats 
our agricultural products we shall make no objection, but we 
will allow their agricultural products in every instance to come 
in absolutely free. 

The provision which I have asked to be inserted in the bill 
provides that if Canada discriminates against our meats the 
President shall have authority to levy a tariff upon Canadian 
meats equivalent to the Canadian tariff upon our meats. Can 
there be any reasonable objection to a provision of that kind? 
If Canada passes some discriminatory law against the im- 
portation of American cattle and horses, this amendment to 
the amendment would allow the President of the United States 
to provide that the tariff on the product paid by the Canadian 
importer should be equivalent to the tariff charged by Canada 
against the like import to the United States. 

I think that that should apply to manufactures as well as to 
products of the farm. It is fair, it is equitable in all respects, 
and I can conceive of no reason why the Democratic Party 
should object to at least an equal trade between this country 
and Canada upon our agricultural products. It certainly will 
not be maintained that it costs more in Canada to produce any 
of these articles than it costs in the United States, and it must 
be admitted that, as a rule, it costs more in the United States. 
We would labor under a disadvantage, even though we had 
absolute reciprocal relatioms with Canada upon the products of 
the two countries; but certainly there can be no reason on 
earth for discriminating against the American agricultural 
product and in favor of the Canadian product. I should hope 
that the Senator would readily agree with this amendment, 
whereby we can place the American farmer nearer on an 
equality with the Canadian farmer, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, one of the curious things 
developed by the discussion of this tariff bill is that, whenever 
the name “Canada” is mentioned it puts my friend, the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, into “a fine frenzy.” As a matter of 
fact, this bill carries a countervailing duty upon wheat, flour, 
semolina, and the other products of wheat. ‘The Senator has 
challenged somebody to mention anything that Canada pro- 
duces that we have provided for. Among the provisions in the 
bill are some in relation to wool, sheep, and all that. Canada 
undoubtedly produces wool. 

Then, the Senator has said that we have not given any of the 
agricultural implements a place in this bill. In a separate 
place, where a countervailing duty upon wheat appears, we 
have given wheat this punitive treatment, we have given sugar 
in this very clause the same treatment, and we have given wool 
in the same clause the same treatment. 

I do not suppose over here we care much about how many 
different things we put on this list. Some few of us, of whom 
I am one, are of the opinion that there is nothing more absurd 
than saying that just exactly in proportion as some foreign 
country is afraid of a so-called invasion of our products we 
ought to be afraid of an invasion of theirs, and that we ought 
to regulate our import duties by their import duties, upon the 
general principle, I suppose, that if they think we can under- 
sell them we ought to think they can undersell us. 

If the Senator has an amendment to offer to put some agri- 
cultural product upon this list, and will take his choice, I do 
not suppose there will be any very material objection over 
here to leaving the President to deal with that product in 
this way. A 

What is fhe underlying gravamen of the Senator’s com- 
plaint? It is that Canada can send to the United States cattle 
and wheat cheaper than we can furnish them, because, if they 
are to invade us at all they must invade us in that way. They 
do not come as an armed enemy, bringing these things and giv- 
ing them to us to eat out of philanthropy; they do not come 
with arms in one hand and food in the other. We would have 
nothing to do with such a transaction. If they come with food 
which we purchase, it would be because we think the food is 
worth more to us than the money we pay for it. After alarm- 
ing himself to death about that condition of affairs, that they 
may invade us with valuable products at a cheap price, the Sen- 
ator then wants to make the measure of our protection against 
that invasion the standard that they have fixed against our 
products. Just in proportion as Canada gets scared to death 
for fear we can undersell her with our products in her market, 
the Senator wants us to get scared to death for fear Canada 
may undersell us with her products in our market. 

So far as I am individually concerned, I have never seen 
much sense in a countervailing duty, unless in general lan- 
guage there was enacted a minimum tariff to be given as a re- 
ward to countries which gave our producers minimum taxes 
upon our exportations to their citizens but the general idea 
that, because Canada punishes her consumers by taxing valu- 
able things that may come in cheaply to them, we are to turn 
around and say, “If you do not quit punishing your consumers 
by taxation, we are going to injure you by punishing our con- 
sumers by taxation” never peculiarly appealed to me. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I think certainly the Sena- 
tor misunderstands the scope of the amendment when he clings 
to that argument. This is not a question of equalizing the 
tariff on each side; it does not apply to cases where Canada 
may have a higher or a lower tariff than ours; it is directed 
toward that particular amendment which deals with undue 
discrimination against any of our products. That is all the 
amendment is aimed at. If Canada’s rate, which may be 
higher than ours, is not an undue discrimination or an im- 
proper discrimination against our articles, this would not apply 
at all. We have got, however, to have some measurement of 
countervailing duty on this side. Therefore, I thought it was 
better to take their own duty as the measurement of a coun- 
tervailing duty rather than to take an ad valorem duty or 
some such other duty as has been given in the paragraph pre- 
ceding the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, the Senator says that the object of 
his amendment is not to equalize duties. This is the way the 
amendment reads: 


Provided further, That when such Government, dependency, or sub- 
division thereof imposes such undue and unfair restrictions against any, 
articular product of the United States, the President may impose a 
uty upon the same kind of product when imported from such country, 
dependency, or subdivision 8 to the duty imposed bx such 
rer dependency, or subdivision upon the product of the United 
tates. 


The mere reading of the amendment answers the Senator's, 
argument. Let us say that the United States and Canada are 
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engaged in raising wheat; that one of them can raise wheat 
cheaper than the other and sell it cheaper, which as a matter of 
fact it cau. As a matter of fact, one part of the United States 
will raise wheat cheaper than any part of Canada, and a part of 
Canada will raise wheat cheaper than any part of the United 
States except that part. It depends upon the part of Canada 
and the part of the United States you are talking about. Let 
us say, however, for the sake of the argument, that Canada can 
raise wheat cheaper than the United States can raise it. If 
Canada puts a duty upon wheat, it is for the purpose of pro- 
tecting, in accord with all the Republican precedents, our wheat 
producers; it is because she thinks that the United States can 
undersell her or oyerproduce her at the same cost. If the 
United States can undersell Canada as regards wheat, and Can- 
ada is right in the position she has taken, then what good would 
there be in imposing a duty on our side of the border against 
Canadian wheat? We can already undersell her, if she is right 
in framing her tariff law, or we can already overproduce her at 
the same cost of production—one or the other. 

What sort of logical connection is there, even from a protec- 
tionist standpoint—a pretty hard standpoint for me to take, 
even for argument—but what sort of connection is there be- 
tween the duty that Canada from a protective standpoint ought 
to levy on wheat coming from America and the duty which we 
ought to levy on wheat coming from Canada? 

Mr. SMOOT. Canada may be levying her duty as against 
Argentina and not against the United States, the same as the 
United States may be levying a duty against Argentina and 
not against Canada. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be; but I am arguing that point 
now without regard to Argentina; I am arguing it as between 
Canada and the United States, for that is a favorite position 
of my friend, the Senator from North Dakota. Of course, these 
provisions placed here are intended to apply to the entire world. 
They do not apply alone to Canada and the United States. 

The Senator's amendment is that we shall punish somebody, 
anybody, anywhere, who is afraid of our competition by levying 
a duty upon the thing that they are afraid that we will send 
to them at a lower price than they can sell it for in their own 
market. The Senator’s amendment is that we shall fix an 
equivalent duty. If, for example, Germany to-morrow should 
fix a duty on cotton imported from the United States, if the 
Senator’s amendment should be accepted, we would fix a duty 
on cotton, though we never get any cotton from Germany, be- 
cause Germany does not raise any. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is wholly untrue. The Senator 
from Mississippi insists on misinterpreting this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not misinterpret it. I read it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. President, let me explain, if 
the Senator will give me a little time. The amendment would 
not apply though Germany should levy ten times the duty upon 
her products that we would levy upon German products: It 
simply applies to the same cases to which the preceding por- 
tion of the section applies, where there is an undue discrimina- 
tion—not undue in the shape of having a higher or a lower 
tariff. The other section will not apply to a case where one 
country has a higher tariff than the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not the question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Nor would this amendment apply. The 
only thing is that we shall have some measurement. If the 
Senator can conceive of a better standard of measurement than 
that which I have provided to meet a case where there is undue 
discrimination against our agricultural products, the same as in 
the case of our manufactured products, I would agree with him 
upon any specific duty, the same as is provided for in the case 
of sugar and molasses—that is. so much on sugar and so much 
on molasses—but I considered that the other standard was 
better. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Evidently the Senator must have drawn his 
amendment very hastily, because he has not considered what it 
means. So, of course, he must have done it hurriedly. The 
amendment reads: 

Provided further, That when such Government, dependency, or sub- 
division thereof imposes such undue and unfair restrictions against any 

rticular product of the United States the President may impose a 

uty upon the same kind of product when imported from such country, 
dependency, or subdivision 9 5 to the duty imposed by su 
conntry, dependency, or subdivision upon the product of the United 

The language speaks for itself. 
about what it means. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not care to rediscuss 
the countervailing duty upon wheat and flour, mentioned by the 
Senator. Whenever the Canadian Government wishes to enter 
flour or wheat from that country into the United States all the 
Canadian Government has to do is to have a bill introduced in 
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Parliament fixing the duty at a lower rate. The bill when intro- 
duced by the Government takes effect until it is acted upon, 
so far as it relates to those duties—a method in the Canadian 
Parliament which certainly does not have any equivalent in any 
other legislative body, so far as I know. Whenever it would be 
to her advantage to drop her duty of 12 cents a bushel upon our 
wheat, as I understand, all she has to do is to have a bill intro- 
duced into Parliament for that purpose; and, without even 
passing it, the reductions will be made until that bill is finally 
acted upon in some way by the Parliament. 

The Senator has taken perhaps the worst kind of a case he 
could haye selected to show the trade relations between this 
country and Canada. Now, let us take a case that will be in 
point. Suppose that Canada should impose a 20 per cent duty 
upon cattle imported from any country outside of Great Britain. 
The fact that we only impose 10 per cent upon cattle would not 
make her tariff an undue discrimination, therefore my amend- 
ment would not apply in that event; but suppose Canada should 
impose against the importation of American cattle other re- 
strictions that would be unreasonable and unjust, so that we 
could not export them at all. The Canadian duty might not 
be 5 per cent; but wholly irrespective of the duty, she might im- 
pose restrictions against this country—and that is what my 
amendment is aimed at—which would prevent the importation 
of cattle from this particular country. Then we would have the 
right to say that the duty upon Canadian cattle imported to 
this country should be equivalent to the duty imposed by Canada 
upon American cattle. That is all the amendment means. 

If the Senator will notice where the amendment comes in, he 
will see that it relates only to impositions and restrictions out- 
side of the tariff, although there might be a special rate against 
the United States which would be discriminatory in every 
respect. 

I mention Canada when I come to discuss the question of 
agricultural products probably because Canada is our chief 
competitor. Argentina might, under your free-trade bill, become 
a strong competitor in some products. She is already ex- 
porting an immense quantity of flax to the United States. 

The State in which I live produces about one-half of the 
flax crop of the entire United States, so that every bushel that 
is imported from Argentina comes in competition with our prod- 
uct. Canada is also a heavy exporter of flaxseed to the United 
States. I do not suppose that, under any circumstances, the 
conditions would be such that it would be very profitable for 
us to export the same products to Canada which Canada sends 
to the United States. There might be conditions, if the Sena- 
tor's contention is correct, that it costs just as much to pro- 
duce in Canada as it does in the United States, under which 
we might desire to export cattle to some sections of Canada. 
Well, if we should do that, then we would have the Canadian 
tariff of, I think, 30 per cent ad valorem, or its equivalent at 
least, upon our meat products—I think 25 per cent upon cattle 
and 8 cents a pound upon meat products—and we would not 
be able to get into the Canadian market at all. If Canada 
should provide some other restrictions than those of tariff 
rates, we ought to be in such a position that we could treat the 
agricultural preducts the Canadians ship to us the same as we 
treat those countries which ship to us manufactured products. 

It is provided in the amendment reported by the committee 
that in case any country discriminates against us as to any 
manufactured product, we may retaliate against her by adding 
to the tariff against certain articles from that country a given 
amount, which is specified; but that relates only to manufac- 
tured products. Why should it not relate to agricultural prod- 
ucts as well? That is all that I am asking for in my amend- 
ment. 

I disagree with the Senator from Mississippi that cattle can 
be raised as cheaply in this country as in Canada. I know that 
it can not be done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where does the Senator find authority in this 
bill for the statement that the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee only relates to manufactured products? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How does the Senator arrive at the con- 
clusion that this provision is confined to manufactured products 
when the provision reads: 

Upon the importations into or sale in such foreign country of any 
agricultural, manufactured, or other product of the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is, if another country discriminates 
against our agricultural products we may add a duty to their 
manufactured products. You specify the things against which 
you can levy the additional duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Fish is not a manufactured product. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is not an agricultural product men- 
tioned in the list, with the exception of something that would 
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not in all probability be exported to this country from any coun- 
try Hkely to discriminate against us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wool is not a manufactured product; fish 
is not a manufactured product; the hair of the goat is not a 
manufactured product; cheese is not a manufactured product. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said there is not mentioned an agricul- 
tnral product of any country that would be likely to discrimi- 
nate against this country. You have included wool in the list, 
and I admit that you have included molasses, if you call that 
an agricultural product. I would call it a manufactured prod- 
uct after it is in the form of molasses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have included cheese. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why have you not included cattle in the 
list? Why have you not included poultry and all agricultural 
products? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have just said to the Senator that he 
can offer to add anything he desires to this list of articles. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to do so if my amendment 
shall be defeated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have no objection to that; but we have 
an objection to this kind of an amendment, because it goes upon 
the foolish theory that whatever duty we fix upon the product 
must be fixed regardless of the condition of the market and 
must be simply equivalent to the duty the other country levies 
against us. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that is as reasonable as saying that 
if we are punished by any country by reason of a discrimination 
against our agricultural products we will charge them 2 cents 
a gallon on molasses, whether they produce molasses or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the rate on molasses is fixed with 
some regard to the condition of molasses in the market. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CLAPP. I understood the Senator from North Dakota 
had concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is what I understood. I want to say to 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WitrtamMs] that I appreciate 
his generosity in offering the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumeer] the option of adding some particnlar item to 
the list of articles covered by the committee amendment. Will 
he extend that privilege to all other Senators, so that each one 
of us can pick out some item that he would like to have 
covered? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think there would be the slightest 
objection to putting anything upon this list of things that you 
choose, provided you accompany it with a sensible instruction 
to the President as to the rate of duty to be fixed upon it. 
That rate of duty should be fixed in accordance with the market 
conditions of importation and exportation concerning the prod- 
uct itself, as well as the conditions of domestic consumption 
and production. 

Mr. CLAPP. I was so much impressed with the gener- 
osity of the Senator from Mississippi in offering to allow the 
Senator from Nerth Dakota the option of picking out one item 
to be inserted that I wondered if the same privilege would be 
extended to other Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCUMBER] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is one thing I should like 
to ask the Senator from Mississippi in connection with the com- 
mittee amendment on page 248. I read the portion of the 
amendment to which I refer: 

Or whenever he shall ascertain as a fact that any such country, de- 
Roes not accord’ co the products ot tno ‘United Staten relprocal and 
equivalent treatment, he shall have the power and it shall be his duty 
to suspend by proclamation the operation of the provisions of this act 
relative to the rates of duty to be assessed upon the rtation of the 
following specified articles, or such of them as he may deem just. 

Why are the words “or such of them as he may deem just” 
included? It seems to me that the President should not be 
given the right to decide as to whether or not a thing is just. 
If a discrimination against the United States exists, it is his 
duty to enforce the provision. It reads: 

He shail have the power and it shall be his duty to suspend by 
proclamation— . 

And so forth. I do not see why the President should say 
reg fresh fish should be dutiable and that smoked fish should 
be free. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I can answer that, and I think I 
will answer it to the Senator’s full satisfaction. We put in 
the language “or such of them as he may deem just” merely 


as a matter of comon sense. Suppose, for example, that New- 
foundland, as a Province of Canada, was treating us unjustly. 
It would not do any good for the President to put a duty on 
sugar to punish Newfoundland. Suppose Cuba was treating us 
unjustly and discriminating against us. It would not do any good 
to put a duty on fish coming from Cuba. Suppose that Argentina 
was treating us unfairly. It would not do any good for us to 
punish her by putting a duty on fish or sugar. We would prob- 
ably put it on wool. So, mstead of having the President im- 
pose the additional duty on all the specified articles when a case 
of discrimination arises, we left him free to impose a duty on 
all or such of them as he might deem just. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I want to learn is, why should not all 
of them be named by the President? Why should he be given 
the right to name one article specified in the amendment and 
not another? Let the whole list apply whether or not the par- 
ticular Government exports such goods to this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, if you increase the list sufficiently, 
you will restore the protective system. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all; I am not asking to have the list 
increased; I am simply referring to the list that is already 
made. It seems to me if any country is unduly discriminating 
against this country that this provision ought to go into effect 
automatically as soon as the President ascertains that a dis- 
crimination exists. It.does not apply to all articles, but only 
foore enumerated here, but I believe tħat it ought to apply 
o all, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator that the com- 
mittee in adopting this provision had no sueh purpose in view 
as he seems to think we had. The committee had reference to 
a situation which often arises in relations between nations. 
One nation might discriminate unjustly against us in favor of 
other nations, and we wanted to provide a method by which the 
President of the United States, representing this Government, 
might make reprisals as to that nation in order to force it to do 
justice to and to deal fairly with us. 

We selected a great many articles and we tried to select— 
we may not have succeeded—articles that were valuable expor- 
tations of various countries of the world; and we give the 
President authority, in case any one of these countries dis- 
criminates against us, to select any of the specified articles 
which that country might export to us, and, for the purpose of 
punishing her for her discrimination against us, raise the duty 
upon that specific article. Now, what good would it do to 
raise the duty on all of these articles where we were trying to 
meet the situation of discrimination on the part of a particular 
nation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us take a specific case, so that I may 
bring it home to the Senator. 

Suppose any country, we will say, that raises wool and hair 
from the Angora goat, such as Australia, should discriminate 
against us, and the President declared that it had unduly dis- 
criminated against the United States. Under this bill the 
President has the authority to say: “I will not impose the 15 
per cent duty on Angora goat hair. That is used in some part 
of the United States which I do not think ought to be sub- 
jected to that additional duty, but I will impose it upon the 
wool of the sheep.” Under this bill he has that authority. 

Why should he have it? Why should net those words be 
stricken out? When any conntry discriminates against the 
United States, why should it not be penalized by whatever 
rates are named in this part of the bil? and upon all items so 
named? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator’s Mustration is peculiarly 
unfortunate, because, unless I am misinformed, in that par- 
ticular case what the President would do if he was sensible 
would be to impose a duty so as to restrain the importation of 
the wool and not to impose a duty upon the hair of the Angora 
goat, because, if I am correctly informed, Australia does not 
send us any of the hair of the Angora goat, but she does send 
us wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I used that only as an illustration. 
The Senator knows perfectly well that other items in this bill 
ean be named 

Mr. SIMMONS. As a sensible thing, now, let us take wool 
from Australia, for instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are goats in Australia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose Anstralia is discriminating against 
us in an unjust way, and the President wants to bring her to 
terms, to force her to deal fairly with us. The President has 
authority to impose 9 duty on wool, not from all the world, but 
from Australia. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So by his proclamation he declares that 
wool coming in from Australia shall pay a duty, but wool 
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coming in from any other country in the world shall not pay a 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. We all understand that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose there is some other product that 
Australia exports to this country. The President might add 
that to wool if he wanted to; but, on the other hand, he might 
wait and see whether Australia would be brought to terms by 
the imposition of the duty on wool. If she was not brought to 
terms by that, he might add the duty upon the other exports 
from Australia to this country, leaving it in the discretion of 
the President. i 

Mr. SMOOT. It gives the President the power to pick out 
any of the articles named that may in his judgment 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are leaving the power in the hands of 
the President to impose these duties as in his discretion he 
may think will bring about fair treatment on the part of the 
discriminating countries. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law and all other retaliatory 
measures in tariff laws have provided that wherever there has 
been a discrimination made by any country there was an addi- 
tion to the rates imposed upon all of the items in the tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator loses sight of the fact that 
the President may impose these duties against the discrimi- 
nating country—not against the world, but against the discrimi- 
nating country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator, as a matter of 
common sense, what good it would do for him to impose these 
duties upon all of the things enumerated in this paragraph 
against Australia, for instance? What good would it do? 
What would it accomplish toward bringing about the result we 
have in view? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would bring about the result a great deal 
quicker if this duty were imposed upon all the articles named 
in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose Australia produces and exports to 
this country only one of the things enumerated here. What 
good would it do to impose a retaliatory duty upon a product 
which Australia does not produce, and does not export, and 
does not sell to us, and has no interest at all in our duty upon, 
in bringing Australia to terms? \ 

Mr. SMOOT. If Australia were prevented from exporting to 
this country all of the articles that are mentioned in the bill, 
she would very much more quickly yield and remove the dis- 
crimination against this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator takes his seat, I wish 
to ask him a question. Following up the instance of Australia, 
suppose Australia did discriminate. Suppose the President put 
the duty specified here upon the wool of Australia. Does the 
Senator imagine that putting the specified duty on sugar from 
Australia would help bring Australia to terms at all? In other 
words, if the imposition of the duty on wool had not done it, 
does he think the addition of the duty on sugar would do it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but there may be other items named that 
would. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It happens, however, that there are none 
in the case of Australia. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that in going through the bill it will 
be found that there are items that Australia could export to 
this country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as this power is to be given 
to the President under this amendment, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Mississippi if he does not think it would ex- 
press the purpose of the amendment better to say “such as he 
may deem to be applicable”? This is not a question of justice; 
this is a question of selecting the article that is effective and ap- 
plicable to the case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should have no objection to putting in 
the word “ applicable.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is a better word. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should have objection to taking out the 
word “just,” because there are two things involved in it. 
The two ideas are, such duty as might be applicable to the 
situation, and also such duty as might be just to our own 
people. So I would rather have it “just and applicable.” 

Mr. LODGE. Just and applicable ”—I think that would 
improve it, if he is to be given the power of selection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is a very valuable suggestion. 

Mr. LODGE. I also want to ask the committee, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to amend the words “reciprocal and equivalent,” in 
line 9. $ 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, before he 
goes on to the other matter, I should like to state that this 
amendment was drawn by the department. 

Mr. SMOOT. That seems to be a universal excuse. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; I do not mean anything by that 
except to say that we are not absolutely responsible for the 
language. I do not think the word “ just,” by itself, is properly 
descriptive. 

Mr. LODGE. I think “applicable” improves it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think if our attention had been called to 
it we would have used some other words. 

Mr. LODGE. But these words, “reciprocal and equivalent,” 
are very broad and somewhat indefinite. 

Mr. ROOT. They are in the old law. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from New York suggests that 
they are taken from the old law, which may well be the case, 
but it struck me, in looking at them, that they might give rise 
to a good deal of question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me an interrup- 
tion, I think the word “equivalent” there is pretty indefinite, 
and I do not see what “equivalent treatment” means. I sup- 
posed it meant “ equal treatment.” 

Mr. LODGE. For example, take the first article here in the 
Ust, fish ”: We are to admit fish free under this bill. Canada 
imposes a duty of 1 cent a pound upon fish and also gives a 
bounty to her fishermen. If we admit her fish free, and she 
puts a duty of a cent a pound on our fish, I should not think 
that was either reciprocal or equivalent. I should think clearly 
it would be neither reciprocal nor equivalent. Yet I have a 
certain doubt about those words, as to their being rather broad 
and indefinite. I should think “equal” would be a better 
word than “ equivalent.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am clearly of that opinion. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not desire to delay the bill, and I merely 
offer that as a suggestion. I offer no amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will offer an amendment in a minute. 
The word “equivalent,” especially when used in connection 
with “reciprocal,” might mean that they gave us a duty or an 
exemption equal to that which we gave them. What the bill 
is really seeking is that they shall treat us equally with other 
nations, 

I therefore move, Mr. President, to strike out the word 
“equivalent,” just before the word “treatment,” and substitute 
the word “ equal.” 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I recall that the word “ equiva- 
lent ” was put into the law of 1909 because it was broader than 
“equal.” The idea that was expressed in the discussion upon 
the framing of the section in the Finance Committee itself was 
that there might be some country which, though unable to give 
us equal treatment upon the particular article involved, because 
of some special relations that she had with some other country, 
might nevertheless make it up to us by treatment which was 
equivalent, by a benefit that was equivalent to the injury, so 
that there would be real reciprocity of treatment, and no re- 
prisals justified. The word was used ex docet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will ask the Senator why it would not 
meet the situation, then, if we were to use the words “equal or 
equivalent”? 

Mr. ROOT. That would answer perfectly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right; let us do that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, unlike my friend from Utah, 
my objection to this provision is not because it gives the Presi- 
dent too much power, but because it gives him too little power. 

I think that in order to be effectual a retaliatory provision 
like this must be very considerably enlarged. You have said 
that if the President of the United States finds that any 
country unduly or unfairly discriminates against us, or if he 
finds that the treatment accorded to us by any country is not 
equivalent to our treatment of that country, the President may 
retaliate upon that country by increasing the duties upon cer- 
tain commodities. The Senator from North Caroling very prop- 
erly expressed the idea when he said that the President was 
given this power in order to compel fair treatment or even 
treatment. If that is true, you must give the President the 
power to increase the duty on something in which that country 
is interested. . 

Suppose the President should find that Canada does not treat 
our country fairly, or discriminates unfairly against our coun- 
try: You ought to give him the power to increase the duty on 
something that Canada wants to export to the United States. 
That is true of every other country as well. You have so nar- 
rowly limited the articles upon which the additional duty may 
be imposed that many a country can discriminate against the 
United States and the President will have no power of retalia- 
tion. I think you ought to give him much more latitude than 
you have giyen here in the way of bringing about justice in 
our international dealings. 

I hope the suggestions that have been made this afternoon will 
so impress the committee that you will clothe the Executive 
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with the power to do what you really desire him to do, namely, 
to increase the duties upon the commodities or the articles which 
the offending country desires to export to the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to say to the Senator that it was the 
purpose of the committee to select articles which the various 
nations with which we have trade are interested in selling to 
our people. It may be that we have failed to enumerate certain 
articles that we ought to include in order to accomplish the 
main purpose that we have in view. As the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has indicated, we shall be glad to include additional 
articles if they are suggested and it appears that they are 
articles which are imported into this country and upon which 
we might with advantage place this discriminatory duty in car- 
rying out our main purpose, 

Mr. CUMMINS. But I do not think it would be necessary 
to name a specific duty for every article that could be brought 
into the scheme of retaliation. You cay arrange it so that the 
duty will be increased upon a very large list of articles without 
naming the specific duty upon each. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee desired to avoid any possible 
constitutional question with regard to the delegation of legis- 
lative authority, and the committee felt that if they picked out 
the articles and specified the duties that might be imposed upon 
those articles by the President upon the finding of certain facts 
or the happening of certain contingencies, they would run no 
risk of complications from a constitutional standpoint. 

Mr. CUMMINS, The point I make, however, does not in- 
yolve the constitutional question. That is already in the bill. 
It will not be rendered more doubtful by enlarging the list of 
articles which the President may use in a retaliatory course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I entirely agree with the Senator, if the 
bill also prescribes the rate of duty and authorizes the President 
to apply it upon the happening of certain contingencies. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; and that could be very easily 
done by using a percentage. I agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that the President ought not to be required 
to increase the duty upon every article in the tariff schedules 
or which might be imported from the offending country. You 
have already given him the discretion to select from a small 
class of articles. While there may be some doubt about that, 
I am not questioning it at this time. But the doubt certainly 
would not be made more serious if the list of articles were 
increased and the duties raised by a percentage rather than by 
specifically naming them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator will notice that we have pre- 
scribed specific rates as to only a few articles—for instance, 
fish, and so forth, 1 cent per pound; coffee, 3 cents per pound; 
tea, 10 cents per pound. Then we say: 

On the following articles 14 times the rate specified in section 1 of 
this act. 

So under that we might add as many articles as we wish to 
add, because that fixes a rate. 

Mr, CUMMINS. That could be very easily increased by in- 
eluding every article in the tariff schedules, and then you 
would have clothed the President with the power to accomplish 
your purpose, whereas now he may find it utterly impossible 
to correct the injustice that may be inflicted upon us by other 
nations, because in the list of articles which you give there 
may be none in which the offending country is particularly 
concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair and the Secretary are 
in doubt as to whether the Senator from Mississippi offered an 
amendment or whether he did not offer it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As to what matter, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Page 248, line 9, with reference to 
the word “ equivalent.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; his suggestion was that we add the 
words “equal or,” so that it would read, equal or equivalent.” 
I offer that amendment now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 248, line 9, before the word “ equiva- 
lent” it is proposed to insert the words “equal or,” so that 
if amended it will read: 

Reciprocal and equal or equivalent treatment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment on line 13 will be 
stated. 

The Secrerany. After the word “just,” on line 13, page 248, 
it is proposed to insert the words and applicable.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Mississippi also offered 
that amendment, as I understood. If he did not, I offer it now. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the committee, which I send to the desk. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, In line 3, page 249, after the word “ oils,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “lime”; and in line 18, after 
the word “ jewelry,” it is proposed to insert the words “on lime, 
oe and one-half times the rate provided in section 1 of this 

ct. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senate will remember that 
when I offered an amendment to the preceding section of the 
bill I called attention to the fact that the tariff on lime in one 
of the countries adjoining the United States is 17} per cent. 
The committee in this bill places the rate at 5 per cent. I 
called attention to the conditions in our section of the country 
especially, where the lime industry is developed slightly across 
the border, and they bring the lime into our markets and sell 
it cheaply and come to our people and say, Here, now, unless 
you buy us out we are going to brenk down the market.” In 
other words, they use the tariff wall that Canada has had 
against us to break down our own industry. This amendment 
is to make our rates equivalent to the rates that Canada im- 
poses on lime coming from this country. I hope the chairman 
of the committee will accept it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me see if I understand the Senator. 
Where does the Senator propose to have his amendment 
come in? 

Mr. JONES. In line 8, page 249, I propose to put in the 
word “lime” after “oils,” making that one of the articles 
named at the top of page 249. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then where does the Senator propose to in- 
sert another amendment? 

Mr. JONES. Down in line 18, after the word “jewelry,” I 
propose to insert: 

1 * three and one-half times the rate provided in section 1 of 


That makes it 174 per cent, the same as the Canadian rate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Three and a half times what? 

Mr. JONES. Three and a half times 5 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Three and a half times the present rate? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; three and a half times the rate provided 
in section 1. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not feel like consenting 
to the rate. I have no objection to adding lime and fixing the 
rate; but I will ask the Senator if he will not offer the amend- 
ment and let it go to the committee. 

Mr. JONES. That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not object to including lime, but I do 
not care to agree to a certain rate at this time. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. I shall be very glad to have the 
amendment go to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Washington to the amendment of the committee will 
be referred to the committee. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the com- 
mittee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina that at this point in the bill I desire 
to offer an amendment that covers the Coffee Trust situation. 
It will take me some time to discuss it. I understand the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is anxious to finish this part of the 
bill this evening. I myself would a little rather not take up 
the matter to-night. If it is agreeable to the Senator—if he 
wants to finish these provisions to-night—I should like to pass 
over that amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is entirely satisfactory to me, and I 
shall be very glad to have the Senator pursue that course with 
reference to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to an- 
nounce again that the bill is open to amendment either in Com- 
mittee of the Whole or after it comes into the Senate, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, I will formally offer the amendment 
now, so that it may be read. I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman and the members of the committee to it, 
and perhaps they can? give it some consideration, because I 
expect to convince them before we get through that they ought 
to adopt either this amendment or something similar to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
ear SECRETARY. On page 250, after line 13, it is proposed to 

rt 


That whenever the President shall ascertain as a fact that an 
country, dependency, state, colony, province, or other political subd 
vision of government is a party to any ree ogy Or combination to 
monopolize and control the trade or commerce tween the United 
States and such foreign country, dependency, state, colony, province, or 
other political subdivision of government of any of the products of 
such country, whereby the prices of such products are increased to the 
consumers of the United States, or has any law, rule, or regulation 
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legalizing any such combination or 3 
regulation välorlzing any of the products of such foreigu co by 
purchasing any part of the same and holding the same out o the 
markets of the world, whereby the price of the same is increased to 
the consumers of the United States, he shall have the power, and it 
shall be his duty, to suspend, by proclamation, the operation. of the pro- 
visions of this act relative to the rates of duty to be assessed upon the 
products of such country, dependency, state, colony, province; or other 

litical subdivision of government when: imported into the United 
Rates; and thereafter, in addition to whatever rate of duty is assessed: 
against the products of such country by this act, all the products of 
sneh country, dependency, state, colony, province; or other political sub- 
division cof government shall, when imported into the United States, pay 
2 duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, y 


Mr. CUMMINS. I moye to strike out paragraph B, on page 
250. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
graph. 

The Secretary read paragraph B, on page 250, as follows: 

B. That nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to 
abrogate or in any manner impair or affect the provisions of the treaty 
of commercial reciprocity concluded between the United States and the 
Republie of Cuba on the Lith day of December, 1902, or the provisions 
of the act of Congress heretofore passed for the execution of the same. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have already submitted to 
the Senate my argument upon this subject. I do not intend to 
repeat it. I shall content myself with its restatement. 

We have in the bill already impaired and affected the. provi- 
sions of the treaty to which reference is made in the paragraph. 
The Senate m committee has decided that after March 1, 1916; 
all sugar from whatever part of the world it may come shall 
enter the ports of the United States free. In my opinion such a 
law will impair our treaty with Cuba. 

The proposition I have just made was not controverted when 
the matter was under debate a few days ago. It is obvious that 
a provision for free sugar is in violation or at least impairs the 
provisions of a treaty by which we have undertaken to give 
Cuba a preference of 20 per cent upon sugar. 

I am not now questioning the propriety of admitting sugar 
free. The debate upon that subject has occurred. I take it it 
would be of no avail to repeat it. But let us not put ourselves 
in the position of saying that nothing in the act shall be con- 
strued to impair or affect any provision or any obligation in the 
treaty when we have already impaired or affected a provision 
in the treaty. It isa mockery. To me it would be and ought to 
be very offensive to Cuba for us to reassert the obligation to 
give her a preference upon sugar when we in the same act take 
away that preference. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CUMMINS. T yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It seems to me that this provision would 
be an effective one if it stated in the bill that it would. pre- 
vent the reduction ef the duty upon sugar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. T did not catch what the Senator said. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggested that the other day, and it may 
be—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that the committee has an 
amendment to meet that suggestion, and the.Senator from 
Mississippi intends to offer it and probably will do so before 
we adjourn this afternoon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To meet what situation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The one just referred to by the Senator 
from Connecticut, as I understood him. I understood the 
Senator from Connecticut to say that it seemed to him there 
would, be no duty at all upon sugar between now and the time 
when this provision becomes operative, which is next March. 
Did I understand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. BRANDEGED,. Of course this purports upon its face to 
be the official interpretation of the act,.and it says that nothing 
in the act shall interfere with the provisions of the treaty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may be that I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is understood that it does infringe the 
provisions of the treaty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I misunderstood the Senator. I thought he 
was talking about the point made by the Senator from Iowa the 
other day, that as the bill now stands under the amendment 
made by the Senate there would be no duty on sugar at all 
between now and the Ist day of next March, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am saying that after the Ist of March, 
1916, under the bill there will be no duty on sugar, and after 
that time Cuba wiil have no preference upon the imports: of 
sugar, and our treaty with her will have been impaired or our 
obligation to her will haye been recalled or canceled. 


conspiracy, or has any law. rule, or 


Now, I am not suggesting that we have not the power to recall 
the obligation; I am not even arguing now that it is not wise 


to recall the obligation; but I do hope that the Congress of 


the United States will not put itself in the position in one 
paragraph of taking away the preference we have granted to 
Cuba and in another paragraph of the same bill asserting that 
Cuba shall continue to have the preference that we granted to 
her in 1902, I believe. One or the other of these legislative 
declarations ought to be eliminated from the bill. 

I have assumed that there is no hope of preserving any duty 
on sugar. Therefore let us treat Cuba fairly, as though she 
were, as she is; a friendly and responsible nation, and frankly 
refrain from reasserting the continuing obligation to extend to 


her a preference upon this subject. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from North Carolina whether this particular 
provision, in view of the general provision of the bill, is not an 
impossibility ? f 

Mr. SIMMONS. You mean section B? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Section B, to which the amend- 
ment is directed. Is not that an impossibility? 

Mr. SIMMONS. What does the Senator mean by saying that 
it is an impossibility? 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. I mean, summing up what the 
Senator from Iowa has said, that you provide that sugar from 
all countries shall be free at a definite time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In three years from now. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In three years from now? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. We do not provide that sugar shall be 
free immediately. If we did, undoubtedly we would abrogate 
by an act of legislation the treaty. It is competent, of course, 
to do it. Any general statute passed after a treaty would be 
the law of the land and paramount to the treaty. If the bill 
provided for free sugar at once, I think the Senator is right 
about. it, and it would be an abrogation of the treaty. But I 
take it that what this is intended to mean is that during the 
next three years, while there is a duty upon sugar, and while 
Cuba can have her preferential rate of 20 per cent, the provi- 
sion that at some future day sugar is to be on the free list shall 
not be assumed and taken to mean an abrogation by statute of 
that treaty during that period of time. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then paragraph B, as I understand 
the Senator, is only intended to preserve the preferential rate 
which Cuba now has from the present time te 19167 

Mr. SIMMONS, I take it that the meaning of it is that, so 
far as we are concerned, as for three years we are going to re- 
tain a duty upon sugar, Cuba will have 20 per cent preferential 
during that time. and we do not mean this on our part as an 
abrogation of the treaty. Of course the right would be given 
to Cuba by reason of this action, if she wanted to do so, to 
abrogate it herself. 

Mr. LODGE. The treaty with Cuba reserves to both parties 
the right to modify or change their tariffs in any way they 
please. If either party to the treaty thinks that it is injured 
or the changes made by the other party are not to its advantage, 
it can then terminate the treaty on six months’ notice. But 
the right to make any tariff changes is explicitly reserved in 
the treaty. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What I was trying to get at was 
the incomprehensible absurdity, as it occurred to me, of saying 
that the treaty should remain in force and then taking away 
the very thing that does keep it in force. 

Mr. LODGE. And destroy it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have not destroyed it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Wyoming, I think, hap- 
pened not to be here some days ago when this question was 
brought up, and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumuens], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lendl, and I discussed it 
quite fully. I think on examining into it he will find there is 
absolutely nothing in the theory that there is any discrepancy 
between this clause as it appears in the bill and the treaty. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Undoubtedly if I had heard the 
discussion between the Senators I would have been convinced, 
but I am not convinced by the paragraph that is under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely meant to furnish an excuse for 
not saying the same thing over again that I said before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 251, line 3, after the word “both,” to strike out “or which 
do not contain foreign materials to the value of more than 50 
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per cent of their total value, or 20 per cent in case of manu- 
factures of tobacco, upon which no drawback of customs duties 
has been allowed therein,” so as to read: 

C. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles 
coming into the United States from the Philippine Islands the rates of 
duty which are required to be levied, collected, and paid upon like 
articles imported from foregin countries: Provided, That all articles, 
the growth or product of or manufactured in the Philippine Islands 
from materials the growth or product of the N 1 Islands or of 
the United States, or of both, coming into the United States from the 
Philippine Islands shall hereafter be admitted free of duty. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. After the word “duty” I offer the following 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 8, page 251, insert: 

Except cigars in excess of 150,000,000 cigars, which quantity shall 
be ascertained by the Secretary of the Treasury under such rules and 
regulations as he shail prescribe. 


Mr. LODGE. That, Mr. President, is a repetition of the 
present law, putting a limitation on the number of cigars to be 
imported from the Philippines free of duty. The cigar makers 
of the country believe that the competition from the Philippine 
Islands in cheap cigars, which are what they chiefly make, will 
be extremely severe and detrimental to them, and they desire to 
have the limitation of the present law preserved. I do not know 
how many cigars were brought in, because the customs report 
gives only pounds, but under the existing law there came in 
from the Philippine Islands last year $1,330,000 worth of cigars 
and cheroots, and their capacity I suppose is unlimited. 

I know that the amendment will not be agreed to, but I de- 
sire to read the statement I have received in regard to it. The 
letter is addressed to me. 

Boston CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
Boston, July 16, 1913. 
Hon. Henry Canor LODGE, 
United Statea Senator for Massachusetts. 

TIONORABLY AND RESPECTED SIR: At a regular meeting of the Boston 
Central Labor Union the inclosed resolutions were adopted. Hoping 
you will take such action as the subject matter warrants, 

I have the honor to be, 


Very respectfully, yours, Henny ABRAHAMS, Secretary. 


Boston, July 16, 1913. 
Whereas at a meeting of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 97, of Boston, a reso- 
lution protesting against a measure now pending in the Congress 
of the United States, which measure puts the cigar makers and other 
organized workers against Mongolian, Asiatic, and oriental hand 
labor of the Philippine Islands, was unanimously adopted, because 
of the following reasons: 

One-half of the cigar factories in Manila. P. I., are owned by 
Chinese, whose employees work from 10 to 12 hours per day, while 
organized cigar makers here work 8 hours per ony: 

The Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor of the Philip- 

ine Islands shows that in 53 factories the annual wages averaged 

93.50, which is less than $2 per week, or about 30 cents per day. 

The cigar trade is practically a hand industry; practically no ma- 

chinery is used in the production of cigars. 

Owing to the difference in the standard of living there and here, 
in the cost of living, in wages and the hours of labor the hand 
workers of this country_can not successfully compete with the hand 
labor of the Mongolian, Asiatic, oriental coolie handworker of the 
Philippine Islands snd should not in justice be asked to do so. If 
the product of this oriental cheap labor comes into this conntry 
the result will be ruinous to the industry here and would in a 
measure impaip and partly nullify the Chinese-exclusion act. 

Resolved bythe Boston Central Labor Union in regular session 
assombled, That we, the delegates, fully indorse and concur in the 
position and protest of the affiliated organized cigar makers and cigar 
packers’ union of Boston for the reasons stated, and Instruct our 
secretary to immediately forward a copy of this resolution to the sec- 
retary of the Cigar Makers and Packers’ Union of Boston. 

Resolved, That nothing in the foregoing resolutions commits the 
Boston Central Labor Union, its officers, or members, individually or 
collectively, to a protective tariff, a low tariff, a tariff for revenue 
only, or any kind of a tariff, and that the resolution and our action 
thereon is solely an indorsement of the protest of our affiliated organ- 
ized workers being pitted against the Mongolian, Asiatic, oriental, and 
coolie hand labor of the Philippine Islands. 


They state their ease. I have heard nothing from any of the 
manufacturers of cigars, but simply from the handworkers. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have received numerous com- 
munications from organizations of cigar makers in my State to 
the same effect. They evidently are thoroughly impressed with 
the idea that the coming of free cigars into this country will 
cripple or destroy their business or affect them very seriously. 
Therefore I join in what has been said by the Senator from 
Massachusetts on that subject. $ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish very briefly to join 
with the Senator from California [Mr. Works] and for the 
same reason. It is a very large industry in the State I have 
the honor to represent in part, and from all the manufacturing 
centers there have come the same protests. The International 
Cigar Makers’ Union, together with all the lecal unions in the 
principal manufacturing cities of IIlinois, have sent in such 
protests. 

I therefore wish to allude here to those protests and the 
reasons they have given. They are all summarized very shortly 


in the wages paid in the colonial dependencies, and the standard 
of liying and the conditions under which the manufacture takes 
place, all of which are greatly inferior to the conditions in this 
country. If these cigars are brought in as provided in this bill, 
it will create a competition that the petitioners say they can 
not withstand. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have learned that of the num- 
ber of cigars which have been brought in during the last year 
123,000,000 were imported from the Philippines, which is an 
increase of 59,000,000 over the number imported during 1912, 
showing how rapidly the exportations of cigars from those 
islands to this country goes on under the present restrictions. 
They have nearly reached the limit, and, if this duty were 
taken off, the increase in the importation would be much faster. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In behalf of the committee, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. The amendment was 
drawn by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON], and 
we have conciuded that it ought to go into the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 248. line 20, before the word 
“ cheese,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Coal, bituminous, culm slack, and shale and compositions used for 
fuel in which coal and coal dust is the component material of chief 
value whether in briquets or other. 

On page 250, line 4, after the words “ad valorem,” to insert: 

On coal, bituminous, and shale, 45 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 
pounds to the bushel; coal slack or culm, such as will pass through a 
half-inch sereen, and briquets ef which coal and coal dust is the com- 
nent 88 chief value, 15 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 80 pounds 

And the President may provide for drawbacks for the refunding of 
the duty paid upon any such coal, culm or slack imported for the pur- 
pose of being used for fuel upon vessels propelled by steam and en- 
gaged in trade with foreign countries or between Atlantic and Pacific 

rts of the United States and which vessels are registered under the 
aws of the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. May I inquire if that is an addition to the 
articles on which retaliation is to be made? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. I have looked into it and I think the 
auty is reasonable in comparison with the conditions of the 
rade. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
propesed by the Senator from Mississippi on behalf, of the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and continued to the 
end of the following proviso beginning in line 14, on page 251: 


And provided further, That the free admission, herein provided, of 
such articles. the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, 
into the Philippine Islands. or of the growth, product. or manufacture, 
as hereinbefore defined, of the Philippine Islands into the United States, 
shall be conditioned upon the direct shipment thereof, under a through 
bill of lading, from the country of origin to the country of destination. 

Mr. LODGE. On page 251, in line 20, near the bottom of the 
page, I wish to call the committee's attention to the words 
which are proposed to be inserted in the present law which 
really relate to the article of hemp. The words are “ that shall 
be conditioned upon the direct shipment thereof.” Those words 
were put into the bill regulating the Philippine tariff, which 
was one of the bills reported from the Philippines Committee 
when I was its chairman a good many years ago. By the 
words “shall be conditioned upon the direct shipment thereof, 
under a through bill of lading, from the country of origin to the 
country of destination,” the great hemp business was ‘really 
transferred from London to New York. Somebody, I do not 
know who, has inserted in the House bill the words “under a 
through bill of lading.” That would enable hemp to go through 
London, and I am afraid would undo all that has been done in 
that direction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, for the purpose of having 
that matter considered in conference, I think it would be very 
well to strike out the words under a through bill of lading,” 
and then we shall take the matter up. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad to hear that, although I think 
the Senator will find that is a rather risky sentence to put in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. On page 251, line 20, after the word 
“thereof,” it is proposed to strike out “under a through bill 
of lading.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on page 259, line 2, para- 
graph H, subsection 2, the word “section” should be stricken 
out and the word “subsection” inserted. I refer to the word 
following the word “ preceding.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph H, subsection 2, page 259, line 
2, after the word “ preceding,” it is proposed to strike out “ sec- 
tion” and to insert “ subsection,” so as to read: 

H. Subsection 2. That arid person convicted of a willful violation of 
any of the provisiens of the preceding subsection shall be fined not 
exceeding $500, or imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. H 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of tbe Committee on Finance was, on 
page 259, after line 4, to strike out: 

I. That all goods, wares, articles, and merchandise manufactured 
wholly or in part in any foreign country by convict labor shall not be 
entitled to entry at any of the ports of the United States. and the 
importation thereof is hereby prohibited, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary for the enforcement of this provision. 

And to insert: 

I. That no goods, tiel d rehandise—except im- 
mediate products of 3 8 wand fisheries—-manufactured 
wholly or in part in any foreign country 7 convict labor, or prin- 
cipally by children under 14 years of age countries where ere 
are no laws regulating child labor, shali be entitled to mg’ | at any 
of the ports of the United States, and the importation thereof is 
hereby 5 Any shipment consigned for entry at any of the 
ports of the United States o: „ wares, articles, and merchandise 
except immediate products of agriculture. forests, and fisheries— 
manufactured in any foreign country, province or dependency, where 
the industrial employment of convicts is not prohibited by law, or of 
children not regulated by law, shall be accompanied by an affidavit of 
the shipper of such merchandise, or his legal agent, to the effect that 
the mer covered by the N not been manufactured 
wholly or in part by conyict labor or principally by children under 
14 years of age, the form of the affidavit to be 5 manne by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is also authorized and directed to issue 
such further regulations and to collect all information pertinent thereto 
through cooperation with the Consular Service of the United States, as 
may be necessary for the enforcement of the provision. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not want to let this amend- 
ment go without saying that, while I fully sympathize with the 
policy of the amendment as an American policy, and while I 
should like to see it enforced everywhere in America, and 
should like to see all countries in the world adopt and enforce 
the same policy, I do not think we have any right to attempt 
to enforce our policy upon the domestic affairs of a foreign 
country by refusing to receive their goods in the ordinary 
methods of commerce unless they conform to our ideas rather 
than to their own. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Have we nota right to say that we will not 
receive goods into our country except upon such conditions as 
suit us? 

Mr. ROOT. Oh, yes; we have a right to stop all commercial 
intercourse if we choose; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me if it is a wise policy not to 
have our goods manufactured in that way by reason of humane 
principles, we ought to be willing not to accept goods that 
are manufactured in that way. 

The only regret that I have about the amendment, Mr. 
President, is that it is not strong enough. I had submitted an 
amendment to the bill, and I presume the committee had it un- 
der consideration, or, at least, I understood it had, but that 
they preferred the amendment as they have emasculated it, 
and it would be useless, therefore, for me to urge the amend- 
ment. The amendment as it reads provides: 

I. That no goods, wares, articles, and merchandise—except imme- 
diate products of agriculture, forests, and fisheries—manufactured 
wholly or in rt in any foreign country by conyict labor, or prin- 
cipally by children under 14 years of age. 

Of course that would mean no exclusion at all, because it is 
scarcely ever a fact that goods are ever manufactured prin- 
cipally by child labor. Child labor may enter into an industry, 
but it is not the principal labor, and therefore the amendment 
really will have no effect at all in excluding that kind of goods. 
As I understand, the committee considered the amendment 
which was offered in lieu of it and thought that it was too 
drastic. Is that true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is that? 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment which I submitted and which 
I intended to offer reads as follows: 


That all goods, wares, articles, and merchandise manufactured wholly 
or In pet in any foreign country by convict labor; or by children 
under 14 years of age; or by children under 16 years of age employed 
for more than 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week; or by boys 
under 18 years of age or women over 16 years of age employed for 
more than 9 hauta per 2 or 54 hours per weck. shall not be entitled 
to 8 at any s of the United States, and the importation thereof 
is hereby prohibited; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to 8 such regulation as may be necessary for the 
enforcement of this provision. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not remember at whose instance we 
had it under consideration, but we had it under consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator to say that the com- 
mittee had under consideration the amendment which I haye 
read, 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
I do not recollect the committee having that particular amend- 
ment under consideration, although I presume it had; but we 
had under consideration another amendment different in form 
from the amendment which now appears in the bill. I urged 
the amendment upon the committee in its original shape. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We had under consideration the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucnes], 
and we had under consideration the amendment just read by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. I do not remember 
whether we considered it as having been proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho or whether we had it in some different way; 
but substantially, and I think identically, the same amendment 
was under consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. It is the substance of the amendment to which 
I am referring rather than to the particular anthor of a par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. The question of the Senator, as I under- 
stand, was as to whether or not his amendment was aban- 
doned because it was regarded as too drastic. I do not know 
that I have ever read the Senator’s amendment. I prepared 
an amendment before I knew the Senator had submitted one, 
and in the shape in which it was prepared it was considered 
and, I think, was passed upon by the committee. There were 
some protests against it, which led me to make an investigation 
of the child-labor laws of foreign countries, and I was amazed 
to find that in nearly every foreign country whose goods it 
was expected would be affected by the amendment the laws 
restricting child labor were better than the laws on the subject 
prevailing in this country. I found that in countries from 
which it was predicted goods would be excluded there were 
regulations with reference to the age at which children should 
be allowed to work, the time when they should be permitted to 
go to school, and in very many other respects there were laws 
which were infinitely better than I had any idea of when I 
drew the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I found it to be true, upon in- 
vestigation, that foreign countries In many instances had better 


`| child-labor laws than we have; but as to those countries the 


amendment would do no harm. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that even as affect- 
ing Calcutta protests were made against this amendment with 
considerable force and with considerable justice, I suppose, 
from the standpoint of those interested. A strong protest came 
from the men who import bagging from Calcutta. The ma- 
chinery and instrumentalities are not available in this country 
to supply the demand for bagging if the Caleutta supply were 
suddenly shut off, and we found that, even in Calcutta, child 
labor was regulated and restricted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then they do not enforce it in Calcutta; do 
they? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have in my office photographs 
of employees in cotton-bagging mills and burlap mills showing 
children at work that I am positive are not over 10 years old. 

Mr. HUGHES. Children under certain years of age are per- 
mitted to work for certain hours, provided they have done ecer- 
tain other things—provided they have been to school a certain 
length of time, or there are special cireumstances—showing 
that at any rate the Government is making an effort to meet 
this situation. It was a total surprise to me, I will say to the 
Senator, to find—— 

Mr. ROOT. That is to say, the Government of Indid has its 
own public policy. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. And has framed and is applying certain regula- 
tions designed to preserve the health of its people; and we 
make the doing of business with us contingent or conditional 
upon their complying with our ideas of what the regulations 
ought to be. 

Mr. HUGHES. Not so far as this amendment is concerned. 
This particular amendment is innocuous so far as that is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I think that is true, and so far as any 
other country is concerned, the way it is worded. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not claim there is much virility in the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROOT. It is innocuous because there are no means by 
which we can sit in judgment on the processes by which mer- 
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chandise can be produced in other countries; but it is a declara- 
tion of intention to compel other countries to comply with our 
public policies in the manufacture of their goods, by refusing to 
have commercial intercourse with them unless they do. In- 
nocuous and impossible of application as it may be, I do not 
think we ought to put it in a statute. 

Mr. BORAH. As I view the statute, it was not intended to 
enforce, and of course no one could enforce, upon a foreign 
country a policy that that country did not desire to adopt; but 
we haye a right to say whether or not we shall ayail ourselves 
of goods manufactured in establishments where children 5 and 
6 years of age are worked from 10 to 12 hours a day. 

If there is any humanity left in us on this question it should 
not be confined to State or national lines. I have never thought 
that such a thing as religion or humanity was subject to State 
or county or national lines, If we are not willing to see that 
sort of thing go on in our country, there is no reason why we 
should not say that we are not willing to avail ourselves of 
cheaper goods because they are made by children working under 
those conditions. 

It is a perfectly humane policy; it is a perfectly just policy. 
We can not enforce it upon those countries, but we can say, so 
far as we are concerned, that we will not share in that kind 
of infamy. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, this seems to be an effort to 
stop the shipment into this country of goods made by what is 
commonly called child labor. As long as we premit in this 
country the shipment in interstate commerce, from State to 
State, of goods that are made by child labor are we not rather 
in the position of giving better care to the children in foreign 
countries than we give to the children in our own country? 

Mr. BORAH. There is 4 constitutional inhibition with ref- 
erence to the shipment of goods between State and State that 
does not embarrass us when we come to deal with the shipment 
of goods from another country into this country. 

Mr. KENYON. As I understand, child-labor bills were intro- 
duced here some years ago; in fact, I introduced one myself 
at the beginning of this session which has slept in the com- 
mittee ever since. It seems to me we are a little more con- 
earned about the foreign children than about our own children. 
If we are going to permit in this country the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of goods manufactured by children, I can not 
see very much reason why we should prevent it in the case of 
foreign children. 

Mr. BORAH. I am sure I know the Senator from Iowa well 
enough to know that he is glad to do a humane thing in any 
part of the world. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; and I will vote for this amendment; 
and I hope it is an indication that Congress may adopt a 
national standard for this country prohibiting the shipment 
in interstate commerce of goods made by child labor in this 
country. 

Mr. BORAH. If we can do that under the Constitution, I 
think it will shortly be done. 

Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator any doubt about it? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I have very serious doubt about it. 

Mr. KENYON. I baye not. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that this prohibition with regard to 
the products of child labor applies only to goods coming from 
countries where there are no laws regulating child labor. They 
may come from a country that has the weakest kind of laws 
relating to child labor or laws that are not enforced, and still 
they would not come under this prohibition at all. If we are 
going to prohibit them I think we should not prohibit them 
solely from countries having no laws relating to child labor. 

This provision reads: 

Or principally by children under 14 years of age In countries where 
there are no laws regulating child labor. 

I would suggest that the words “in countries where there 
are no laws regulating child labor” be stricken out, or that 
something be done so that this language will apply as well to 
countries where the laws relating to child labor are either not 
sufficiently severe or not sufficiently enforced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the observations made by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania must go back of the tariff bill 
and establish themselyes substantially upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Idaho, because if we undertake to 
say that the entry of these goods shall be prohibited when 
they come from countries where they have no regulations as 
to child labor we shall be compelled to go into the business of 
prescribing the sort of regulations they shall have for child 
labor. 

Mr. OLIVER. I know the Senator from Mississippi does not 
like to hear a hypothetical case; but let us suppose that some 


country has a law that allows the labor of children down to 
12 or even 10 years. There is a law relating to child labor, but 
still we admit those goods under this language. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was coming right to that. People some- 
times forget how big the earth is and how diverse are the con- 
ditions, climatic and otherwise, under which people live. A 
Hindu girl is a wife and a mother and a widow by the time 
she is 12 years of age. The consequence is that child-labor laws 
in India take into consideration much younger ages than they 
do in a temperate country. Even in our own great country a 
boy or a girl of 15 in Florida and a boy or a girl of 15 in 
Maine are totally different creatures. 

Mr. OLIVER. I suppose that is the reason they work them 
so young down in that part of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is true that man or 
woman, boy or girl reaches a certain stage of maturity much 
earlier in tropical countries than in temperate countries, and 
much earlier in temperate countries than in frozen countries. 
That has been the case since the world began. I did not origi- 
nate that law at all. God originated it. The Senator must 
not think I am responsible for it. 

For us to attempt, as the Senator from Idaho does in this 
amendment, to prescribe certain years as the years under which 
children shall not be permitted to work or else the products of 
those countries shall not come into the United States, is an 
illustration, just as I said in the beginning, of a total forget- 
fulness of the fact that a child in one country at 14 is more 
matured than a child in another country at 18, and a child 
of still another country is more matured at 12 than in either 
of the other countries. 

Mr. BORAH. Strange as it may seem, I was familiar with 
that piece of universal knowledge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am willing to admit that it is strange 
that the Senator should be familiar with the fact, because he 
has offered this amendment, which would tend to prove that 
the Senator was not familiar with the fact at all. His amend- 
ment reads: 

That all goods, wares, articles, and merchandise manufactured 
+ * dy children under 14 years of age; or by children under 16 
years of age employed for more than eight hours per day * * * 
or women over 16 years of age employed for more than nine hours per 
day, and so forth. 

In other words, the Senator is prescribing an age limit for 
child labor that shall apply to India and to Norway at the same 
time. 

It may be true that it is strange, as the Senator said it was, 
that he was acquainted with that fact, but he evidently had 
lost sight of it temporarily when he drew up this amendment. 

As I said a moment ago, if tae Senator’s amendment should 
be adopted it would absolutely cut off our entire commerce with 
Japan and nearly all of our commerce with Hindustan. We 
can not undertake to enter into the details of child-labor laws 
in other countries. The utmost we can do is what we have 
done here. 

The adverb “ principally,” in line 15, has been criticized. We 
put it in on purpose. If you take our trade with Japan, for 
example, it would be difficult to find anything that is produced 
in Japan that is not produced partially by child labor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator criticizes the fact 
that I put in the age at 14. I think I will show the Senator 
in a moment that this amendment of his, as it was drawn, was 
not designed to do anything, because you say, “ children under 14 
years of age.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but we use the word “ principally.” 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; and by its use you render the provi- 
sion worthless. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. But if the Senator will notice, the differ- 
ence between his amendment and ours is just this: We say, 
“ principally by children under 14 years of age in countries 
where there are no laws regulating child labor.“ Then we 
leave to the countries which have laws regulating child labor 
the business of fixing their own age limit. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. Now, if you desired to have non- 
importation from countries where children are not permitted to 
labor under 14 years of age, you would not have said where it is 
“ regulated ” by law, but you would have said where it is “ pro- 
hibited” by law, because otherwise a country might pass a law 
saying that children should be permitted to labor under 14 
years of age, and it would then come under this provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator misunderstands me. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not misunderstand the proposed statute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The provision that the Senator has re- 
ferred to applies to the countries Which do not have any child- 
labor laws. Now, take a country like India, for example, which 
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has a child-labor law. Unless my memory fails me, one of the 
ages for a certain sort of work is 9 years; another age is 12— 
and, in point of maturity, a 12-year-old girl in Calcutta is the 
equal of a 19-year-old girl in Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. She may be the equal in mere question of 
age. I desire to ask the Senator a question and to see if I am 
correct in regard to it. Suppose Japan or some other oriental 
‘country had a law providing that all children under 14 years of 
age should be permitted to labor, say, 8 or 10 hours a day down 
to the age of 6. Would this language have any effect at all? 
In such a case child labor would be regulated by law, but the 
law would not be prohibitory, but, rather, permissive. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. If the Senator can really suppose that any 
country would be absurd enough to have that sort of regu- 
lation 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is no absurdity at all, be- 
cause it does exist. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That some countries have an age limit of 
6 years? 

Mr. BORAH. No; not that; but much under 14. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what the Senator stated. 

Mr. BORAH. But they have an age limit under 14 years 
of age. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; and they ought to have. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, the Senator’s amendment would have 
no effect whatever, because child labor is regulated by law; but 
it is not in any way prohibited. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is right in saying that 
wherever the country itself has a law regulating child labor, 
this provision does not apply. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, having been able to agree with 
the Senator on one thing, I am willing to take the vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, paragraph J, subsec- 
tion 4, page 262, line 2, after the word “thereof,” to insert 
“models of women's wearing apparel imported by manufac- 
turers for use as models in their own establishments,” and to 
strike out, before the word “samples,” in line 4, the words 
“commercial trayelers’,” so as to make the subsection read: 

J. Subsection 4. That machinery or other articles to be altered or 
repaired, molders’ patterns for use in the manufacture of castings 
intended to be and actually exported within six months from the date 
of importation thereof, models of women's wearing 1 peak imported 
by manufacturers for use as models in their own establishments, sam- 
pies solely for use in taking orders for merchandise, articles intended 
solely for experimental purposes, and automobiles, motor cycles, bicycles, 
aeroplanes, airships, balloons. motor boats, racing shells, teams, and 
saddle horses, and similar vehicles and craft brought temporarily into 
the United States by nonresidents for touring purposes or for the pur- 
pose of taking part in races or other specific contests, may be admitted 
without the yment of duty under bond for their exportation within 
six months from the date of importation and under such regulations 
and subject to such conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe: Provided, That no article shall be entitled to entry under 
this section that is intended for sale or which is imported for sale on 
approval. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph J, subsection 5, page 
262, line 19, after the words construction of,” to insert naval 
vessels of the United States,” so as to read: 

J. Subsection 5. That all materials of foreign production which 
may be necessary for the construction of naval vessels of the United 
States, vessels built in the United States for foreign account and 
ownership, or for the purpose of being employed in the foreign or 
domestic trade, and‘all such materials necessary for the building of 
their machinery, and all articles necessary for their outfit and equip- 
ment, may be imported in bond under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe ; and upon proof that such materials have 
been used for such purposes no Guties shall be paid thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that subsection 5 and subsection 6 
may go over for tlie day. I did not expect that we would reach 
this part of the bill to-day. I promise that there will be no 
delay about it at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are perfectly willing to agree to that. 

Mr. JONES. And also subsection 7, relating to the same mat- 
ter; I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have not reached that yet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee propose to strike out sub- 
section 7. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that it may go over, in connection with 
subsections 5 and 6. 

Mr. STONE. Let subsections 5 and 6 and 7 go over without 
reading. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We strike out subsection T. 

Mr. JONES. I want to have the question of adopting the 
amendment of the committee, striking out subsection 7, to go 
over. è 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The subsections will go over. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the committee was, in paragraph M, 
on page 266, line 4, after the word “manufacture,” to insert 
“including waste derived from cleaning rice in bonded ware- 
apt under act of March 24, 1874,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 

Provided, That the waste material or by-products incident to the 
processes of manufacture, including waste derived from cleaning rice 
in bonded warehouses under act of March 24, 1874, in said bonded 
warehouses may be withdrawn for domestic consumption on the pay- 
ment of duty equal to the duty which would be assessed and collected, 
by law, if such waste or by-products were imported from a foreign 
country. All labor performed and services rendered under these pro- 
visions shall be under the supervision of a duly designated officer of 
the customs and at the expense of the manufacturer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 267, line 5, after the word 
“therefrom,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That cigars manufactured in whole of tobacco imported 
from any one country, made and manufactured in such bonded manu- 
facturing warehouses, may be withdrawn for home consumption upon 
the Ferment of the duties under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe, and the payment of the internal-revenue 
tax accruing thereon in their condition as withdrawn, and such cigars 
shall be stamped to indicate their character, origin of tobacco from 
which made, and place of manufacture. - 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suppose it means that the packages 
containing the cigars shall be stamped. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It says the cigars shall be stamped. 
They could not put all that statement on the cigars, I presume. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It means the packages containing the 
cigars. I move, after the word “and,” in line 12, page 267, to 
insert “ the boxes or packages containing,” so as to read, “and 
the boxes or packages containing such cigars shall be stamped,” 
and so forth. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 17, on page 267. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that paragraph N, beginning at line 
18, on page 267, and ending on page 268 with line 16, be re- 
committed. We want to consider further the question about the 
metals, and all that, in bonded warehouses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the paragraph 
will be recommitted. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 268, line 22, before the 
words “ per centum,” to strike out “1” and insert “3,” so as to 
read: 

O. That upon the exportation of articles manufactured oduced 
in the United States by the use of imported merchandise 5 Anteils 
upon which customs duties have been paid, the full amount of such 
duties paid upon the quantity of materials used in the manafacture or 
production of the exported product shall be refunded as drawback, less 
3 per cent of such duties. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 12, on page 269. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On page 269, line 11, before the words “ per 
cent,” I move to strike out “1” and insert “3.” By an omis- 
sion the amendment made in line 22, of the previous page, was 
not inserted here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 11, page 269, before the words “per 
cent,” strike out “1” and insert “3,” so as to read: 

Where no duty is accessible upon the importation of a correspondin, 
by-product, no drawback shall be payable on such by-product produce 
from the imported material; if, however, the principal product is ex- 
ported. then on the exportation thereof there shall be refunded as draw- 

ack the whole of the duty paid on the imported material used in the 
1 of both the principal and the by-product, less 3 per cent, as 
ereinbefore provided. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 23, on page 271, 
the last paragraph read being as follows: 

Q. That on and after the day when this act shall go into effect all 
foods, wares, and merchandise previously imported, for which no entry 

s been made, and all goods, wares, and merchandise previously entered 
without payment of duty and under bond for warehousing, transporta- 
tion, or any other purpore. for which no permit of delivery to the im- 
porer or his agent has been issued, shall be subjected to the duties 
mposed by this act and to no other duty, upon the entry or the with- 
drawal thereof: Provided, That when duties are based upon the weight 
of merchandise deposited in any public or private bon warehouse, 
said duties shall be levied and collected upon the weight of such mer- 
chandise at the time of its entry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND] has an amendment lying on the table to be offered at 
this stage of the bill. Would it be convenient for him to offer 
it now? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Srecrerary. On page 271, strike out subdivision Q of sec- 
tion 5 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Q. That all goods, wares, and merchandise imported prior to the 
day when this act shall go into effect for which no entry has been 
made, and all wares, and merchandise previously entered with- 
out payment of duty and under bond for warehousing, transportation, 
or any other purpose, for which no permit of delivery to the importer 
or his agent has been issued shall be subjected, upon the entry or the 
withdrawal thereof, to the duties in force when such goods, wares, and 
merchandise were imported or preyiously entered, respectively. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, unless the committee is 
prepared to accept this amendment, of course, I realize that 
there is no hope of its being adopted. At the same time, I de- 
sire to be heard very briefly with reference to it. 

The first proposition to which I desire to direct the attention 
of the Senate is the effect which subdivision Q as now found in 
the proposed bill will have upon the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a resolu- 
tion asking for the information, reports that the value of mer- 
chandise in the bonded warehouses of the United States on 
August 1, 1912, was seventy-one million and some odd thousand 
dollars, and that the value of merchandise in bonded ware- 
houses for the corresponding period of 1913. one year later, was 
one hundred and four million and some odd thousand dollars, 
an increase of over $30,000,000. The duties under the existing 
tariff law upon those goods would amount to over $58,000,000. 
The estimated duties upon the same merchandise under the pro- 
posed bill would be something over $48,000,000. 

So if these goods are permitted to be withdrawn upon the 
payment of the duties proposed by the pending bill there will 
be a loss to the Government of the United States of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, I think the estimate of the Treasury De- 
partment is under rather than over that amount, because I find 
from a report which is unofficial, but which I believe to be en- 
tirely accurate, that in the bonded warehouses of New York 
alone, which of course would carry the greater proportion of 
all these goods, there was during July, exactly what date I do 
not recall, $80,000,600 worth of goods in bond, the duties upon 
which would have been between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 

On the 30th day of April of the present year there were in 
the bonded warehouses of Boston over 40,000,000 pounds of 
wool alone. The duties upon that wool, being accurately com- 
puted, amount to $4,106,319.75. Under the proposed bill, of 
course, this wool will be admitted free, and that entire amount 
of revenue will be lost. On July 21 of the present year there 
was in New York in the bonded warehouses 21,000,000 pounds 
of wool, the duties upon which would have been over $2,000,000. 
So upon that one item of wool in those two cities the loss of 
revenue under this bill would be over $6,000,000. 

It is perfectly apparent that the amount of wool on deposit 
has increased since those dates. There is certainly more in 
Boston to-day than there was April 30, and more in New 
York than there was July 1. So I think the estimate made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury respecting the loss is too little. 
At any rate, this was the estimate made for August 1. By 
the time this bill goes into operation it will be still more, 
probably reaching anywhere from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

Now, it seems to me to be worth while to save this amount 
of revenue to the Government. 

In the next place, if these goods are withdrawn and the 
duties paid under the proposed law, the Government will be 
compelled to reclassify, to reexamine, to a very large extent, 
these importations. The duties which have already been fixed 
and which could be paid automatically upon the withdrawal 
of these goods will all have to be reliquidated. It has been 
estimated that there are about 40,000 different entries in the 
New York warehouses alone. I undertake to say that in other 
ports of the country that would be swelled to 50,000. In other 
words, there are 50,000 separate entries of goods in these 
bonded warehouses. Hach of these entries must be reex- 
amined. 

We have, for example, changed the method of estimating the 
duties upon cotton goods, Every one of the importations of cot- 
ton goods will have to be taken from the bonded warehouses, 
carried over to the appraiser's warehouses, and there reclassi- 
fied, reexamined, and the duties reliquidated under the provi- 
sions of the new law. It means weeks, if not months, of addi- 
tional labor upon the part of the customs officers of the United 
States, and that is to be done at Government expense. It 
means no one can estimate how much Government expense; it 
will undoubtedly run into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

So by permitting these duties to be paid under the new law 
instead of under the old law there will not only be a direct loss 
to the Treasury of the United States of $12,000,000 or $15,000,000 
but, in addition, a tremendous expense incurred in order to re- 
liquidate the duties. 


In addition to that, demands will be made for immediate de- 
livery upon the part of many of the importers, which will re- 
sult in hurry and confusion, in the clogging of the business of 
the customhouses, in great loss of revenue, and in great expense 
to the Government. 

The third consideration that must be borne in mind is the 
effect which, upon the payment of these reduced duties, the 
dumping of an abnormal quantity of goods will have upon the 
American market. To the extent that we are producing in this 
country goods of like character, and to the extent that goods of 
a like character which have been imported are now held by mer- 
chants in this country, the disastrous effect upon their business 
can scarcely be overestimated. We dump within a few weeks 
upon the American market perhaps one-half or more of this 
great volume of $104,000,000 worth of imported goods. It seems 
to me that the effect upon the American producer can not be 
other than demoralizing. 

It is said that the importers haye put their goods in bond upon 
the belief that they would be permitted to withdraw them upon 
paying the duties provided by the new law, and that the Govern- 
ment is under some sort of moral obligation to carry that under- 
Standing into operation. The effect of providing for the bonded- 
warehouse system was to extend credit to importers. Nobody 
knows precisely whether the bonded-warehouse system was 
adopted for that reason alone, but we do know that in the very 
early history of the Government there were no bonded ware- 
houses and that the Government adopted a plan of extending 
credit directly; and it is probable, although it is not certain, 
that the Government, because of losses which it sustained in 
that way, devised the bonded-warehouse 

One result of holding goods in bend is that they become se- 
curity for the payment of the amount of the duty for which 
crečit is extended. The Government is not benefited in any 
way whatever by the bonded-warehouse system. It would be 
far better, so far as the fiscal operations of the Goyernment are 
concerned, if it required payment of these duties immediately 
upon the importation of the goods; but in order to allow the im- 
porting merchants credit, to enable them to defer the payment of 
duties pending the time when they may want to use their goods, 
the Government has generously extended this credit to them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Utah says that the 
Government gets no benefit from this extension of the time 
of payment to the importer. I ask the Senator if the Govern- 
ment does not sustain a very considerable loss on that account? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes; the Government not only gets 
no benefit, but it carries on the bonded-warehouse system at a 
very great expense. It must keep books of account, and it must 
maintain a certain sort of supervision over the operations, all 
of which costs money. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And pay the employees. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; and all as a pure matter of 
generosity to the importers. Instead of the moral argument 
being on the side of the importers, it is upon the Government's 
side. The importers take advantage of the generosity of the 
Government in extending credit to them to pile up abnormal 
quantities of goods for the sole purpose of taking advantage of 
the greatly reduced duties. In doing so they not only rob the 
Treasury of the United States, but they do injury to our own 
American producers. There is no reason in good morals why 
they should not be compelled to pay the duties which were as- 
sessed against those goods at the time they were imported. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all I care to say about 
the question, and I ask for the yeas and nays upon the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when the Government de- 
prives a man of his natural right to buy wherever he can buy 
cheapest and to bring his goods home, and taxes him and puts 
obstacles in his way, I do not see that there is so much gen- 
erosity in allowing him a little delay in the payment of duties. 

As the Senator from Utah says, the Government will lose a 
certain amount of money, whatever it is, but the Senator for- 
gets that the people will gain identically that same amount of 
money by not being required to pay these duties. As a partial 
reply to the Senator from Utah, I ask that the letter which I 
send to the desk, which was addressed to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] by one of his constituents, be read. 

The provision in this bill is identical with the provision that 
was in the law of 1900. It has been in every other tariff law 
which we have ever enacted; so there is nothing new about it. 
There is no reason why a different provision should be in a 
law reducing taxes from that which has been in all the laws 
raising taxes. 


Utah yield 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the letter asked for by the Senator from Mississippi? 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
Demarest, N. J., July 31, 1913. 
Hon, WILLIAM HUGHES, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We desire to address you with respect to the Sutherland amend- 
ment, submitted to the Senate by Senator SUTHERLAND on Friday, July 
1S (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2467). That amendment, if adopted 
finally in the tariff bill, would have the effect of suspending the opera- 
tion of the tariff as to a great deal of bonded for many months. 
It seems to us to be opposed to the principles upon which the Demo- 
cratic Party went into power last fall. It was then held out that imme- 
diately as era the party would give to the people a revision 
which would sincerely and without subterfuge allow lower duties upon 
rted merchandise. 
oubtless in the expectation of such a reduction bein 
merchants have made large importations—too large 
dling. These they have warehoused, with the idea of withdrawing them 
after the new rates were in effect. They had every reason to believe 
that there would be retained the long-existing provision, under which 
goods in warehouses when withdrawn pua the duties that are fixed by 
the law at the time of the withdrawal. (See subsection 19 of section 
28 of the tariff of 1909, which is a reenactment of section 20 of the 
customs administrative act of June 10, 1890; sce also section 10 of the 
tarif act of March 3, 1883.) 

In his statement in support of his 8 amendment Mr. SuTHER- 
LAND argues two points: (1) That unless the practice 1 
the past 80 years, I. e., that goods in bond when withdrawn shall pay 
the duties prescribed in the tariff in force at the time of the with- 
drawal, be adopted, then the Treasury of the United States faces a 
loss of revenue of very large proportions; and (2) that the unloading 
of this accumulation of warehoused goods immediately upon the going 
into effect of the pending tariff bill will tend to a commercial de- 
moralization.”’ 

As to this first point, it is generally conceded that the present duties 
have been in large part if not altogether prohibitive at least unduly 
in restraint of importation. That is the condition which is sought to 
be ended by the pending measure. That also is a condition which Mr. 
SUTHERLAND’s amendment would cause to continue for many months. 
Now, if the duties prescribed in the present tariff are either prohibitive 
or unduly 1 the importation of some of this merchandise that 
has been warehoused, then that merchandise, or a large part of the 
same, will be reexported, thus leaving the field to the protected domestic 
industries and prolonging a situation which the public has come to 
regard as intolerable. 

As to the second point: He expresses apprehension that the unload- 
ing of this vast accumulation” of these warehoused goods will result 
in some sort of demoralization.“ This argument assumes too great 
a degree of commercial ignorance on the part of the domestic interests. 
They have for some months had in prospect the enactment of a new 
tariff which will lower duties. Undoubtedly they have made their 
arrangements accordingly, so as not to leave themselves in a position 
to suffer by reason of the situation which Senator SUTHERLAND fears. 
They may say otherwise, but we should doubt the sincerity of such 
statements, since they would indicate a lack of business acumen not at 
all probable. A second feature to be considered is that the domestic 
producer can do business even under this proposed bill. The yarious 
reports in the House and in the Senate and the statistics indicate very 
clearly that as to the great preponderance of items enumerated in the 
bill these interests have had a degree of protection that enabled them 
to make disproportionate profits and to export and sell much of their 
product at lower prices in foreign markets than what the consumer in 

his country was obliged to pay. 

In short, this amendment would operate to a large extent to per- 
petuate over many months a state of unfair advantage or absolute 
monopoly. Furthermore, it is to be considered that when the avowedly 

rotective tariffs of 1890 and 1897 were adopted by the Republican 
"arty the increased rates were clapped upon all merchandise in ware- 
hottse at the date of the enactment of the bills, notwithstanding that 
such a course was prejudicial to the importers ad depriving them of 
the advantage of the former rates and also hurtful to the consum 
public by. automatically driving up the prices of the commodities o 
which they had need. 

There is a further consideration that we should like to present to you 
that has a special relation to our line. You will understand that there 
are many businesses that must have an accumulation of stock to be 
drawn upon as the same is called for, such is particularly true of our 
business which covers a line inclusive of about 1,000 patterns, even 
the same pattern 8 vary in color or some slight detail. 

ible for us to ant 7 just what pattern, or style of pattern, will 
e called for. In order therefore to keep our business going we mnst at 
all times have at hand considerable stock to draw upon. ith at in 
view we have accumulated a large collection to add to our reserve 
stock. This we have done in a perfectly 5 way with no pur- 
pose of evading or defeating the tariff. If we could sell our entire 
reserve stock to-day, we should doubtless do so. Consider our position, 
however, when the new tariff goes into effect, according a lower duty 
upon our article and such lower duty is denied us as to our ware- 
housed stock. We should be paced in a very serious dilemma, 
Either we should haye to let our business come to a standstill or draw 
upon our stock and sell it at a substantial loss because of a lower duty 
going into effect as to new importations. 

The amendment of Senator SUTHERLAND promises to be ineffective in 
very large measure. We are advised that, in anticipation of the enact- 
ment of the new tariff bill, accumulations of merchandise have been 
made at the different ports of shipment in the various foreign 
countries. Immediately upon the going into effect of the new tariff 
these goods will be transported here as fast as they can be ladened 
upon ships. The demoralization which Mr. SuTHERLAND seems to fear 
would therefore be threatened even in apite of his amendment by rea- 
son of these great accumulations of merchandise abroad. I migbt`state, 
further, that concerns like ours, that haye been doing for years in a 
regular way business upon a substantial scale and have paid whatever 
duties have been prescribed under the different tariffs, would be at a 
very considerable disadvantage as against new concerns especiall 
organized to do business under the lower rates that may be accord 
in the new tariff. We have done business with the Government for 
years and have relied upon the preservation of this old clause that 
warehouse goods should be subjected to the dutics in effect at the time 
of their withdrawal. If this provision is to be abolished, we, who have 
some standing in this country, will be exposed to the unfair advantage 


Is there objection to the reading of 
The 


im 
enacted, many 
or present han- 


cous 3 upon many new concerns of no standing comparable 
ours. 
We therefore respectfully insist that the Sutherland amendment 


above mentioned should be rejected. We understand that this amend- 
ment will shortly come up for discussion in your committee, and we 
therefore pray that the points we have presented may have the benefit 
of your examination at this time, 5 


Respectfully, JÄCOB & JOSEF KOHN, 


Per WALTER SCHMITS, Manager. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask if there is a business heading 
to that letter? In other words, iu what line of business are the 
men who sign the letter engaged? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed by the Sec- 
retary that there is no business heading on the letter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think they are importers; but they pre- 
sent a very sound argument. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SurHer- 
LAND], on which the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair, as on the previous vote, with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Jackson], and transfer it to the Senator from - 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was ealled). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] and 
vote “yea.” ; 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. GRONNA]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am paired with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 25 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. If 
he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore] and vote “ nay.” A 

Mr. BRYAN. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] to the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. FALL] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Savutssury], who is absent, so I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmurrH] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BITTMAN] 
and vote “nay.” 12 

Mr. PERKINS (after having voted in the affirmative): 1 W. 
quire if the junior Senator from North Carolina IMr. OvermMAn} 
has voted? i 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not. 

Mr. PERKINS. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] to the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurstT] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Bradley Crawford La Follette Sherman 
Brady Cummins McLean Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham Neison Sterling 
Bristow Gallinger Norris Sutherland 
Catron Jones Oliver Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Page 

NAYS—35. 
Bacon Johnson Reed Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kern Robinson one 
Bryan Lane Shafroth Swanson 
Chamberlain Lewis Sheppard Thomas 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Shively Thompson 
Fletcher ers Simmons Vardaman 
Hollis Poindexter Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Hughes Pomerene Smith, Ga. Williams 
James Ransdell - Smith, Md, 
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Ashurst Goft Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Gore O'Gorman tephenson 
Burleigh Gronna Ove Thornton 
cheock Owen ‘Tillman 
app Jackson Penrose Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Perkins Weeks 
It Lippitt Pittman Works 
Culberson Ee Root 
du Pont McCumber Saulsbury 
Martin. Va. elds 


So Mr. SUTHERLAND'S amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. s 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 271, after line 23. to strike out: 

R. That whenever articles are exported to the United States of a 
class or kind made or produced in the United States, if the export 


or actual selling price an importer in the United States, or the 
hich such d is less than the fair market 


us} and o course in the country whence exported to the 
United States at the time of its exportation to the United States, 
there shall, in addition to the duties otherwise established, be levied, 
collected, and paid on such artiele on its importation into the United 
States a special duty (or — — duty) equal to the difference be- 
tween the said export or actual selling price of the artiele for export 
or the price at which such goods are consigned, and the said fair 
market value thereof for home consumption, provided that the said 
speciai duty shall not exceed 15 per cent ad valorem in any case and 

at goods whereon the duties otherwise established are equal to 50 
per cent ad valorem shall be exempt from such special duty. 

“Export price” or “selling price” or “price at which such goods 
are consigned" in this section shall be held to mean and include the 
exporter’s price for the goods, exclusive of all charges thereon after their 
shipment from the place whence exported directly to the United States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall make euch rules and regulations 
us are nece for the carrying out of the provisions of this section 
and for the reement thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, In paragraph S, page 273, line 9, 
after the word “message,” to insert “if deemed important in 
the publie interest,” so as to read: 


S. That the President shall cause to be ascertained each year the 
amount of imports and exports of the —— enumerat in the 


any paragraph amount to less than 5 per cent of the domestic eon- 
sump adyi: 
to the facts and his conclusions by special 
in the public interest. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 273, after line 17, to insert: 


mittee of the Senate, to be Lege by the President of the Senate, 
70 be appelnleg by the Speaker vf the House. whose duty it 
0 appoin y the 0 ouse, W 
investigate and consider the revenue administration laws of the United 
States with the view of simplifying, harmonizing, revising, and codify- 
the same. The said committee is hereby Erea pores to subpeena 
and compel the attendance of witnesses, to a r oaths, to hear 
testimeny. to record and print hearings, to employ an expert clerk at 
not exceeding $250 per month, and 2 stenographer or stenegraphers, at 
a cost not to ex the sum of $1 per printed 5 
report, to print the same for the use ef the Senate and House; and it 
ia hereby made their duty to file said final report and their recom- 
mendations with the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
ntatives not Inter than February 1. 1914. The sum of $15,000, 
or so much thereof as is needed, is hereby a nee out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to carry out the 
provisions of this paragraph. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph T, page 274, line 22, 
after the word “construed,” to insert “to permit any oaths to 
be demanded or fees to be charged except as provided in this 
act nor,” so as to read: 


T. That, except as hereinafter provided, sections 1 to 42, both in- 
tim — ef ta provide revenue, equalize duties, 

ed tes, and for other 
urposes,” approved August 5, 1909, and all acts and parts of acts 
consistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed: 


tions of the aforesaid act approved August 5, 1909, ete. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator why those 
words are included? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Utah has anticipated 
me in connection with that very matter. I am afraid it might 
be claimed that this amendment, if enncted into law, would 
prohibit the Secretary of State from directing consuls to require 
oaths to consular certificates. I had therefore designed, and I 
now request, that this matter may go back to the committee to 
be made clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the reason I asked the question. I 
thought the Senator would give that as the reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am a little afraid it might be subject to 
that construction, although I am not convinced that it would be. 
I want to make it clear, anyway. 

I ask that the proviso on page 21 be recommitted. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The proviso will be recommitted. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 275, line 21, after the word “efect,” to insett: A 
And vided furth 
equivalent to rf r . nee Siro Ags — eerie: 
a and collected upon boa! door joint-stock companies or asso- 


ciations, and insurance. co of the characte bed in section 
38 of the act of August 5, 900. fo 2 


— 2 —.— or associations, and Insurance companies, for said year, sald 
net income to be ascertained in accordance th the gabe as of sub- 


in imposed sh force for the eollection of 
the excise tax herein provided, but for the year 1913 it shall not be 
necessary to make more than one return and assessment for all the 
taxes imposed herein upon said corporations, joint-stock companies or 
associations, and insurance companies, either by way of income or 
excise, which return and assessment shall be made at the times and in 
the manner provided in this act. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I should like an explanation as to just what 
effect that has on the incomé-tax provision. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a corporation tax. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I know it is a corporation tax; but it con- 
nects up with the income tax, does it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will state the object. When we tax the 
income of a preceding year in the present law, there are two 
months in which we had no constitutional power to tax incomes 
at all. We have attempted to continue the old excise law in 
existence for those two months, and to make the income-tax 
Iaw operative for the other 10 months. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand now. I had forgotten just 
the reference. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question with relation to this amendment which 
provides that an excise tax— 

the do 0 T+ 6.2 
= — ees a eaae shall be levied, assessed, ard 

My recollection is that the language of the present co 
ration tax, which I think was sustained by the Supreme Conn 
of the United States, was that “an excise tax with respect to 
the transaction of business” was imposed upon the corpora- 
tion. This language imposes an excise tax “upon the doing 
of business” upon the corporation. 

While I do not know that it is at all material, I simply wish 
to suggest, if the committee cares to do so, that it consider 
ee it would be wise to preserve the language of the exist- 

W. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Win the Senator read that language to me 
again, please? A 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. It is found at the bottom of page 275. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I say, will the Senator read to me 
again the language of the existing law? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have stated it simply from my recol- 
lection of the present corporation-tax law, which levies the tax 
upon the corporation “with respect to the transaction” of its 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it will be safer and better to keep 
up the language of the existing law, and not to run the risk of 
any new construction. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply suggest it for the consideration 
of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought we had the same language here. 
I think this language is used in part of the existing law. How- 
ever. I will look into the matter. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator may be correct. It is 
simply my recollection of a year or two ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think both phrases are used. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 277, after line 13, to in- 
sert: 


U. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act shall for 
any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to be 
invalid, sueh gment shal! not affect, impair, or invalidate the re- 
mainder of act, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the contro- 
versy in which such judgment shall have been rendered. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, this language on page 
277 strikes me as somewhat peculiar. It is in the House bill. 
It provides: 


All acts of limitation, whether applicable to civil causes and pro- 


ceedings or to the prosecution of offenses, or for the recovery of penal- 
ties or forfeitures, embraced in, or modified, changed, or repealed by 
this act, shall not be affected thereby, 
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That seems to me to be a contradiction in terms. Of course, 
if they are changed or repealed by this act, they certainly are 
affected by it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the suggestion of the Senator 
with regard to that? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The suggestion is that I do not under- 
stand what it means when it says that these things that have 
been “ modified, changed, or repealed by this act shall not be 
affected thereby.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it says all acts of limitation shall not 
be modified, changed, or repealed. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Read the whole of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. “All acts of limitation, whether applicable 
to civil causes and proceedings or to the prosecution of offenses, 
or for the recovery of penalties or forfeitures.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That merely takes care of existing limita- 
tions, so that they will not be barred by the statute. 

Mr. BRANDEGERE. It says that acts of limitation that are 
affected by this act or repealed by it “shall not be affected 
thereby.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it says: 

All acts of imitation, whether applicable to civil causes and proceed- 
ings or to the prosecution of offenses, or for the recovery of penalties 
or forfeitures, embraced in, or modified, changed, or repealed by this act, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Is this the language of the existing law? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not remember. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I think, at any rate, it could be improved 
if it said “no act of limitation shall be affected thereby.” All 
the acts may not be affected, but some of them may be. 
one WILLIAMS. I think the Senator is clearly right about 

at, too. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no suggestion to make about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It ought to read “no act of limitation.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let the committee look it over when it 
meets. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; we will do that. 

Mr. President, on page 275 there is a provision as to the sec- 
tions and subsections of the previous law which are not in- 
tended to be repealed by this act. I ask that that go back to the 
committee, because I am afraid we have not taken sufficient 
pains with regard to tobacco or some of the internal-revenue 
schedules. 

I therefore ask that the matter on page 275 may go back to 
the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 277, line 21, to strike out 
the letter “U” and insert “ V.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer an amendment which I send to 
the desk, to be inserted at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 6. First. There is hereby constituted and established a commis- 
sion to be known and officially designated as the Tariff Commission. 
The Tariff Commission shail consist of five members, to be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
term of office of each member of the commission shall be 15 years, sub- 
ioi to removal at any time by a majority vote of the Congress of the 

nited States; and the salary of each member of the commission shall 
be $12,500 per annum: Provided, however, That the terms of the first 
members of the commission shall be as follows: One for 8 years, one for 
6 years, one for 9 years, one for 12 years, one for 15 years; it being the 
intention of this act that the term of one member shall expire and his 
successor be appointed each three years, and the President shall desig- 


nate the term, in accordance with the foregoing, of each of the first 
members of the commission. ‘Thereafter the term of each shall be 15 


years as ified above. 
1 t shall be the duty of the Tariff Commission to ascertain as 
nearly as 


ossible such facts and information aias ig nag on production 
and manufacture of articles of trade and commerce in this country and 
foreign countries as will enable said commission to determine the com- 
parative cost of production and manufacture of the same in this country 
and abroad; and shall also ascertain as nearly as ible all other 
facts, circumstances, and conditions of production and manufacture, in- 
cluding the amount consumed, the amount produced, and the amount 
salon into this country of the several articles under investigation as 
will enable said commission to decide approximately what rate of duty 
upon the several articles would place the domestic and foreign pro- 
ducer and manufacturer upon an equal and fair competitive basis in 
our home market: Pro , That the cost of transporting the several 
articles from the foreign country to the United States shall not be 
taken into account, but a rate shall be ascertained which will give our 
domestic producers or manufacturers any natural advantage w they 
may have by reason of such cost of transportation. 

hird. decided upon such rate in 
any particul have power to issue an order 
chang: the existing rate so as to make it conform or more nearly 
conform to such fair competitive rate mentioned above; but in making 


en said commission shall have 
ar case or item it shall 


such changes the commission shall avoid such sudden and extensive 
changes as will, in the opinion of the commission, unsettle the general 
business of the country, it being the intention of this act that such 
changes shall be made by degrees if necessary, but at the same time 
as speedily as possible, so as to adjust tariff rates to the principle of 
just protection and fair competition stated above, and to keep the same 

usted from time to time 233 to changing conditions of trade 
and indur‘ry. Every rate so adjusted by the commission shall at all 
times be subject to change or modification by Congress. 

Fourth. In the performance of its duties as aforesaid the commission 
shall at all times consider the amount of revenue received by the Goy- 
ernment from the tariff rates in force and shall estimate as nearly as 
possible and report in its annual reports both the revenue of the current 
year and the estimated revenue of the ensuing year from tariff duties 
upon each item. In is bah rates as provided herein the commission 
shall segregate all purely revenue rates upon items where the element 
of protection is not involved, and as to such purely revenue rates the 
commission shall make no changes but shall leave the same as fixed by 

gress. In adjusting prot ve rates as herein provided the com- 
mission shall deal only with items upon which rates of duty shall have 
been levied by Congress. As to such rates the commission shall have 
8 to raise or lower the same within the rule stated above, item by 
tem, in such manner as will best accomplish the purpose stated above 
and also in such manner as will avoid any unnecessary violent disturb- 
ance of business. The commission shall not have power to add new 
items to the schedules. 

Fifth. The Tariff Commission shall make and print an annual rt 
to Congress, properly indexed, fully setting forth in clear and succinct 
form all of its doings under this act, with a tabulated statement in 
logical sequence of its decisions, conclusions, and orders, togetber with 
any recommendations which it may sce fit to make to Congress on the 
27 or administration of tariff duties. 

ixth. For the purpose of forming its duties, as provided by this 
act, the Tarif Commission shall have authority, unless otherwise sup- 
lied with the same by the Government, to rent adequate quarters and 
urnish the same; to employ such clerks, experts, and assistants, and 
to incur such traveling or other expenses as in its discretion may be 
required, having at all times a due regard for economy and efficiency 
of administration, and all such expenditures before being paid shall be 
2 9 575 in writing by the chairman or by a majority of the com- 
mission. 

Seventh. The commission shal! organize by the election of one of its 
members as chairman and by the appointment of a secretary at a 
salary and for such term as shall be determined by the commission. 
The commission shall fix the term of office and functions of its chair- 
man, and shall yi such rules for its conduct and method of trans- 
acting business as its judgment shall promote efficiency, economy, 
and expedition in the performance of its duties. The commission shall 
have power to hold hearings, to summon and compel the attendance 
of witnesses, to examine the books and operations of producers or man- 
ufacturers, and to compel the production of papers and documents. 
Any person willfully refusing to obey a summons of said commission, 
or to exhibit books or operations, or to produce papers or documents 
upon the order of the commission shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction in any court of competent 8 ction shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment in jail not exceedin 
one year or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion o 
the court. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington will permit me, in order to get rid of a routine matter 
here—— ; 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask to go back to line 4, on page 277, so 
as to clarify the matter to which the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Huemes] called attention. Beginning with line 4, on page 
277, before the word “acts,” I move to strike out “all” and 
insert “no”; in line 5, after the word “limitation,” to insert 
“now in force”; in line 8, after the word “shall,” to strike 
out the word “not” and after the word “thereby” to strike 
out the semicolon and the words “and all” and insert “so far 
as they affect”; and in line 11, after the word “act,” to insert 
the word “ which.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 277, line 4, strike out the word 
“all” and insert the word “no” before the word “acts”; in 
line 5, after the word “limitation,” insert “now in force”; 
in line 8, after the word “shall,” strike out the word “ not,” 
and after the word “thereby,” in the same line, strike out the 
semicolon and the words “and all” and insert “so far as they 
affect”; and in line 11, after the word “act,” insert the word 
“which,” so as to read: 

No acts of limitation, now in force, whether applicable to civil 
causes and proceedings or to the prosecution of offenses or for the re- 
covery of penalties or forfeitures embraced in or modified, changed. or 
repealed by this act, shall be affected thereby, so far as they affect 
suits, p gs, or prosecutions, whether civil or criminal, for causes 
arising or acts done or committed prior to the passage of this act, which 
may be commenced'and prosecuted within the same time and with the 
same effect as if this act had not been passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. en Will the Senator from Washington per- 
mit me 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume the Senator proposes to dis- 
cuss his amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; but I do not desire to discuss it 
this evening. My purpose in addressing the Chair was to ask 
that it might go over to some other time. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. It will go over if no action is taken. I 
was about to suggest that we have put in a long day and it is 
Saturday. I presume the Senator from North Carolina is ready 
to lay the bill aside. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the Senator from Washington 
mapy offered his amendment this afternoon for future discus- 
sion? A 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The hour of 6 o'clock haying arrived, I will 
ask that the bill be laid aside. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S REPORT ON MANUFACTURES (S. DOC. 
NO. 172). 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the bill is laid aside, I wish 
to make a request. 

I ask unanimous consent that a communication to the House 
of Representatives on December 5, 1791, by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Secretary of the Treasury, on the subject of manufactures, 
and particularly the means of promoting such as will tend to 
render the United States independent of foreign nations, and 
so forth, be printed as a public document. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think if we did that I 
should like to have Robert J. Walker’s report printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Robert J. Walker’s report was printed by the 
Senate as a document in the last Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Have Gallatin's reports under Jefferson 
and Madison ever been printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to haye those printed he 
himself can ask to have it done. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; if you challenge me to object, I do. 
[After a pause.] Mr. President, being assured that the Senator 
from Utah smiled when he addressed me in that tone of voice 
a moment ago, I will withdraw my objection to his request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objection is withdrawn, and 
if there be no further objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive Session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
September 1, 1913, at 11 o’cléck a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 30, 1913. 
PosTMASTERS. 
MICHIGAN. 
William J. Nagel, Detroit. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
F. F. Burchard, University. 
OKLAHOMA, 


George E. Baker, Gage. 

L. E. Chase, Westville. 

C. N. Fluke, Boynton. 

J. P. Ford, Konawa. 

M. B. Hickman, Coalgate. 
J. N. Hopkins, Boswell. 
Blanche Larkin, Delaware. 
W. S. Livingston, Seminole. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, August 30, 1913. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was called to order 
by Mr. Hay as Speaker pro tempore. k 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Jehovah, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
our Father, whose wisdom is attested in an infinite variety of 
ways and means, whose power is revealed in the stupendous 
worlds around us swayed by Thy will, whose love pours out 
upon us in a thousand blessings day by day, awaken in our 
hearts a holier reverence, a profounder faith, a larger hope, a 
love: supreme, that we may conform our thoughts to Thy 
thoughts, our ways to Thy ways, as they have been revealed to 
us in the sublime life and character of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing communication: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, August 29, 1912. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the Heuse of Representatives, 


Sir: I beg leave to inform you that I have this day transmitted to 
the governor of West Virginia my resignation as a Representative in 
ben Congress of the United States from the first district of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Respectfully, Jxo. W. Davis. 
HETCH HETCHY. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Hetch Hetchy 
bill, H. R. 7207, and pending that I ask unanimous consent 
that the general debate be concluded at 1 o'clock. That will 
give us two hours, one hour to be controlled by gentlemen on 
the other side, either the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
or the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], as they prefer, 
and one hour to be controlled by myself, in charge of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that the general debate in Committee 
of the Whole be concluded in two hours. 

Mr. FERRIS. At 1 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One hour to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] and one hour by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Idaho. Mr. FRENCH, desires 30 minutes; my colleague 
from Illinois, Mr. THomson, desires 30 minutes, both being in 
favor of the bill. The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. STEEN- 
ERSON, desires 30 minutes in opposition to the bill. The gentle- 
man from California, Mr. Kaun, desires 25 minutes, and the 
gentleman from California, Mr. BELL, yesterday desired not 
more than 10 minutes. The gentleman from California, Mr. 
Kent, desires some time. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want all of these gentlemen to have time, 
just as the gentleman does, 

Mr. MANN. And the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Reep] desires some time. 

Mr. FERRIS. As I understand, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Reep] does not desire a long time. 

Mr. REED. Five or ten minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Who else on that side desires time? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know of anyone else. Mr. Kent is 
u member of the committee, Mr. THomson is a member of the 
committee, Mr. FRENCH is a member of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
he make his request, then, that in the general debate the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. THomson, be given 30 minutes, the 
gentleman from Idaho, Mr. Frencu, 30 minutes, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Mr. STEENERSON, 30 minutes, the gentle- 
man from California, Mr. Kaun, 25 minutes, the gentleman 
from California, Mr. Kent, 10 minutes, and the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, Mr. REED, 10 minutes, and that the 
general debaie be then closed. 

Mr. FERRIS. How much time will that make? 

Mr. MANN. Make the request in that way, and if anyone 
else wants to be heard, he can be heard under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. FERRIS. Perhaps we had better save 10 minutes for 
the committee. That will make 2 hours and 25 minutes in all. 

Mr. MANN. Do not limit it by fixing the time, but give the 
time to the gentlemen named. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think that is proper. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent that at the end of the time which 
I will designate general debate be closed; that the gentleman 
from Idaho, Mr. FRENCH, baye 30 minutes and the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Mr. Sreenerson, 30 minutes, the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. TuHomson, 30 minutes, the gentleman from 
Jalifornia, Mr. Kaun, 25 minutes, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Kent, 10 minutes, and the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Reep, 10 minutes, and I will reserve 10 min- 
utes for the committee in the event that some one may come in 
and want it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Frrris, asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Idaho, Mr. Frencu, have 30 minutes, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Mr. THomson, 30 minutes, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Mr. STEENERSON, 30 minutes, the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Kaun, 25 minutes, the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
Mr. Reep, 10 minutes, the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Kent, 10 minutes, and the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. 
Ferris, 10 minutes. 
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Mr. MANN. And the gentleman from California [Mr. BELL] 
was to haye 10 minutes if he desired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. After which the general debate 
shall be closed. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Reserving the right to object, I desire 
to inquire whether the order in which the speeches are to be 
delivered will necessarily be as indicated? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. : 

Mr. STEENERSON. I should like to come in later. I want 
to hear all the arguments for the bill, or as many of them as I 


can. 

Mr. FERRIS. The order of the speakers will not be fixed in 
that way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. And then at the end of that time the general 
debate is to be closed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. At the end of that time the 
general debate is to be closed. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris] moves that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of H. R. 7207. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes, with 
Mr. Foster in the chair. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to postpone action 
on this bill by length of talk. I do not believe in much talk, 
anyway. I merely wish to say that for my part, having spent 
two months in hard work upon this bill in the Public Lands 
Committee, having attended all the hearings, heard all the ob- 
jJections, that I believe this bill represents a higher ideal of con- 
servation than any bill that has come into this House. The 
ideal conservation is publie social use of resources of our coun- 
try without waste. When we reach the proposition of the use 
of water we are perfectly certain that the waste occurs by its 
nonuse. There has been a great outcry made about spoliation 
of the national parks. Anyone who will take the trouble to read 
the report and the hearings will find that this so-called spolia- 
tion does not exist; that the claim of spoliation has come in a 
most exaggerated and untruthful form. 

Now, I shall not take up the task of answering the untruths 
and exaggerations at length, because the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. THomson], a member of the committee, has taken that 
duty upon himself. My ideal of conservation would teach that 
if Niagara Falls could be totally used up in alleviating the bur- 
dens of the overworked in sweatshops of New York City I 
should be glad to sacrifice that scenic wonder for the welfare of 
humankind. Or if Niagara Falls could be turned in to slush 
out the greed, corruption, and misery of New York and others 
of our great cities, that, too, would be worth the sacrifice. 

I can lay claim to being a nature lover myself. I think that 
is a matter of record. I am recognized as a conservationist. As 
a nature lover and a conservationist I certainly believe what I 
stated in the beginning, fhat this bill is the highest and best 
type of conservation. All public interests are protected. The 
people reap an untold benefit. [Applause.] Gentlemen of the 
House, I will detain you no longer. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, it is with some reluctance that I 
engage in the debate in relation to this stupendous proposition 
of furnishing the cities of California—San Francisco and the 
bay cities—the privilege of invading the national park for the 
purpose of securing an adequate water supply. I have listened 
to the debates yery closely upon both sides, and I want to say 
that I consider the debate of the committee in relation to this 
bill to be eminently fair, and their side of the proposition to 
have been ably set forth. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] yesterday in 
his speech made a masterly effort and set forth the proposi- 
tion as I see it, and as I hope it will finally be adjusted. I 
have no desire, however, to vote against any proposition that 
will alleviate the condition of any city that is without an ade- 
quate water supply, and shall do so with some reluctance. In 
his remarks yesterday he proved to my satisfaction that there is 
an abundance of available sites, conveniently adjacent, which 
can be developed in the way of an adequate water supply for 
San Francisco and the bay cities without invading the reserya- 
tion of Yosemite National Park, which has been acquired and is 


now maintained at an enormous expense by the United States 
Government. 

In the State which I have the honor to represent we have 
forest reserves that have been acquired by purchase, and the 
people of New Hampshire look upon the White Mountain Forest 
Reserve, no less beautiful than your own beautiful California 
park, with a great deal of pride; and I am sure that they 
would rise up in just indignation should either a private in- 
dividual or a municipality attempt in any way to invade the 
White Mountain Forest Reservation. I am inspired to speak a 
word on this subject because of the fact that I have received 
over the signature of Philip W. Ayres, the chief forester in 
New Hampshire, representing 2,800 foresters in my State, a 
protest against the Hetch Hetchy bill being enacted into law. 

Many things have been said here in all fairness that tend to 
prove to me that there is a better way proposed in which San 
Francisco and the bay cities may have an adequate supply of 
water, a better way than taking it from the park that is a 
source of pride to every patriotic American citizen, and I be- 
lieve that when the bill which will be presented as a substitute 
measure to the House by the distinguished gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monperr] it will be in such language and con- 
tain such features as will be perfectly satisfactory to the 
framers of this bill and the Committee on Public Lands. 

It is with some temerity that I oppose any proposition which 
has the indorsément of such a body of men as have been re- 
ported to be in favor of this bill, and I refer to Secretary Lane, 
to Mr. Johnson, to Mr. Pinchot, and to Mr. Graves, the Chief 
Forester of America. I have personally 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I will. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not mean Mr. Johnson is 
in favor of this bill? 

Mr. REED. I have understood him to be, although adverse 
comment has been made upon the proposition and it has been 
contended, I believe, he is in favor of the bill, although Mr. 
Monpett in his speech on yesterday emphasized the fact that 
he was not. 

Mr. MANN. I am quite sure no member of the committee has 
5 pretended Robert Underwood Johnson was in favor of this 

ill. 

Mr. REED. I know that Robert U. Johnson has sent out a 
circular in which he condemns in no uncertain language this 
proposition, but, unless I am mistaken, I think I understood 
one of the gentlemen representing the committee to say that his 
opposition had been withdrawn and that he was now in favor of 
the bill. If I am in error in regard to that, I am glad to be 
corrected, and I am very glad to know that his opposition 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is in error; and if not, 
the gentleman who made the statement was in error. 

Mr. REED. I now yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr, STEENERSON. I simply want to confirm what the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said, that this gentle- 
man is opposed to this bill, and I shall elaborate upon that when 
my time comes to address the committee. 

Mr. REED. I am very glad to know that. In my State just 
recently there have been several cities in the eastern section 
endeavoring to procure an adequate water supply, and it was 
suggested they might possibly desire the privilege from Con- 
gress of going into the White Mountain Forest Reservation for 
the purpose of installing a water system. Indignation of men 
prominent in reservation organization was rife at the very sug- 
gestion of the proposition, and I am sure there will be an uprise 
of opposition should invasion for that or any other purpose be 
attempted. The committee have made an exhaustive and pains- 
taking effort, I am sure, and are absolutely honest in their con- 
yictions that no great harm can grow out of this thing. I de- 
sire, however, to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that once our 
public parks or domain are trespassed upon we have estab- 
lished a very bad precedent, and other requests of like char- 
acter will follow in rapid succession, and for one I do not care 
to support a proposition which in effect lets down the bars and 
invites other propositions of like character to be made to this 
House for our consideration. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
there is one thing especially that makes it stem to me that a 
member of the committee outside of the State that is interested 
should say something upon this question, and that is the report 
that has appeared in numerous papers that this is a matter 
that was considered by the committee at a time when it could 
not be expected that the committee would give serious atten- 
tion to matters before the Congress; that it was a sort of recess 
period for all committees aside from those having considera- 
tion of the tariff and the currency questions, and that possibly 
this bill may have been reported without the consideration that 
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it ought to have had. I want to say with respect to that idea 
that the Committee on Public Lands has been most faithful 
in the examination of all the evidence brought before it and, 
indeed, have been to a great deal of pains to hunt up evidence, 
either favorable or unfavorable, looking to the merits of the 
proposition, and I can not fail at this time to pronounce my 
approval upon the chairman of the committee [Mr. FERRIS] for 
his zeal and faithfulness in working to attain a right and just 
solution of the problem that has been pending in Congress for 
a number of years, . 

The subject matter of the present bill is not at all new to 
me as it is brought before Congress at this time. I was a 
member of the Public Lands Committee during the Fifty-ninth 
and Sixtieth Congresses, and at that time a bill somewhat 
similar to the present one, although not so carefully prepared, 
in my judgment, was considered. 

During the Sixtieth Congress the committee held extensive 
hearings upon the whole subject and received the testimony of 
many persons who favored the proposition, and as well the 
testimony of those who were opposed to the legislation. 
During the last Congress the matter was again carefully con- 
sidered by the Public Lands Committee, and while I was not 
a member of the committee I was able to gather further infor- 
mation through the hearings that were held. 

In the present Congress the proposition again has been 
brought to our attention, and the Committee on Public Lands 
has held extensive hearings and has had the benefit of the 
comprehensive reports made upon the subject by engineers of 
the city of San Francisco, the Advisory Board of Army Engi- 
neers of the United States, and the evidence of numerous wit- 
nesses who have appeared before the committee in support of 
the proposition or in opposition thereto. 

This is a measure that is deserving of the full inquiry and 
consideration that has been given to it by the Committee on 
Public Lands. It is a proposition that involves the granting 
to certain municipalities certain rights within the public 
domain that when once granted can not be withdrawn and that 
will entail an expense upon the grantees of something like 
$77,000,000. s 

Not only this, but the measure is important because it raises 
the question of the extent to which the Federal Government 
may go in the control of the use of natural resources encom- 
passed within a State, and is of further importance because it 
proposes the modification in an important way of a great 
national park set apart by act of Congress as a park on account 
of its natural beauty and the wonders contained within its 
bounds. 

THE PROPOSITION. 

Briefly stated, the proposition embraced within the bill is to 
grant to the city and county of San Francisco and such other 
municipalities as may, under the terms of the bill, join’ with the 
city and county of San Francisco, the right to construct a dam 
in the Hetch Hetchy Valley and to overflow a portion of the 
valley by converting it into a reservoir; to maintain suitable 
works for the diversion of the waters collected within the park 
and for the handling and control of the same, and the right to 
use as supplemental to the main purpose of the grant any power 
that might be generated as a result of the works so constructed. 

The bill provides that in consideration of this grant certain 
responsibilities shall be placed upon the grantees toward the 
Government, and as a condition precedent to the grants con- 
tained in the bill the grantees recognize the rights of certain 
irrigation districts in the State of California. 

Probably I should say that as part of the proposition it is 
specifically set forth that nothing in the act shall interfere 
with the rights enjoyed by the citizens of the State under the 
laws of California. Further, in connection with the proposition 
of enacting this legislation, the Congress has been called upon 
to consider the question of necessity of an additional water 
supply for the city and county of San Francisco, the question of 
whether or not the proposed water supply is the one that should 
be granted, taking into consideration the economic conditions 
that have to do with other water sources and with the water 
source with which the proposed Hetch Hetchy Dam is related. 

The details of the proposition I shall consider later. 

NECESSITY von THE PASSAGE OF THE BILL, 


The idea that has impressed me most deeply as one that 
should control in the consideration of this measure is the neces- 
sity of the city of San Francisco to acquire an additional water 
supply. I believe that it is the universally accepted doctrine 
that the highest use of water is its use for domestic purposes. 

In the section of country that lies below the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley there is not a sufficient rainfall to make the country 
abundantly productive in the absence of irrigation. In fact, 
California, as the other States of the West, must consider care- 


fully and well the question of husbanding the water that falls 
within its area. Forever, so far as we can now know, the State 
will need to consider the relative uses of water and determine 
the question of right of use of water upon the basis of that 
which may be accepted as the highest use and the relative rights 
to use when the more important uses have been taken care of. 

San Francisco, including the county of San Francisco, con- 
tains a population at this time of about 417,000 people. This 
population is supplied with water by the Spring Valley Water 
Co., which receives its water in part from the San Francisco 
peninsular system and in part from the Alameda Creek sys- 
tem. This company furnishes something like 40,000,000 gallons 
daily to the people of San Francisco. 

In addition to this a large part of the city is required to 
obtain its water from private or public wells. Something like 
5,500,000 gallons daily are obtained in this way. The total 
amount of water used per capita is about 103 gallons. By 
comparison of the total amount used per capita with the total 
amount used per capita in other cities I find that the city of 
San Francisco uses far less than is usually required. 

As further evidence of this same general statement, the city 
of San Francisco is at present required to exercise the utmost 
care in the use of her water. In some places spigots are re- 
quired to be turned on during the night so that a small amount 
of water will be collected for ordinary household uses the next 
day. In all parts of the city the citizens are limited or denied 
the right to use water upon their lawns. In addition to this 
the city of San Francisco has built at large expense an auxiliary 
water system by which it uses salt water from the bay in fight- 
ing fire, in flushing sewers, and upon the streets. More than 
this, in my judgment, it was very clearly demonstrated to the 
committee that the Spring Valley Water Co. has practically 
reached the limit of its possibilities for the supplying of water 
to the city of San Francisco from the sources upon which it is 
now drawing. 

Not only are the city and county of San Francisco face to 
face with the necessity of an adequate water system, but sur- 
rounding San Francisco Bay are other municipalities which are 
also in vital need of water supply and without the ready means 
at hand to inaugurate or establish an adequate system. 

I shall not enumerate all the municipalities that are included 
in what are known as the bay cities, but among them are San 
Jose, Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, Richmond, and numerous 
other cities and communities of lesser population. 

I said that the population of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco is about 417,000. The people of the additional bay cities 
that are approaching the time when adequate water systems 
will need to be installed is about 358,000, making a total popula- 
tion in the bay cities and communities of 773,000 people. At 
this time there is used by these people 133,000,000 gallons daily, 
of which amount approximately 54,000,000 gallons daily is used 
for irrigation, leaving a balance of 85,000,000 daily, or 110 gal- 
lons per capita. 

No definite figure can be given as representative of the per 
eapita consumption of water in the different cities of the United 
States. Different standards have been adopted in various places, 
and in some instances it is shown that the use is as low as 60 
gallons per capita, while in others the per capita use is as high 
as 300 gallons. I believe, however, that it is fairly well estab- 
lished that 130 gallons per capita is not an unreasonable amount 
of water to be furnished for the consumption of the people of 
the city, and upon this basis not only the city of San Francisco 
but all the other bay cities as well are using less than should 
be provided for them. 

We can not look, however, to the immediate population of the 
city of San Francisco and to the population of the other bay 
cities and counties and upon the basis of their present popula- 
tion determine the question of reasonable water supply. Any 
water system that may be constructed, whether it will be upon 
the basis of sinking wells, upon the basis of diverting the waters 
of the Sacramento River, or upon the basis of collecting the 
water in the Sierra Mountains, conveying it by enormous pipes 
to the several cities, must be constructed at an immense cost, 
and ought to be constructed in such a manner as will permit the 
ultimate development of a system in the most economical way, 
adequate to meet the requirements of a greater future popula- 
tion. 

If it shall develop in the consideration of the various proposed 
systems that by an act of Congress the people of San Francisco 
and the other municipalities interested may be provided with a 
water supply that at once will be adequate and at the same time 
economical of development, it is the duty of Congress to so pro- 
vide. 

We can not know what the future population of San Fran- 
cisco and the other bay cities will be in 25 or 100 years from 
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now. We do know something of the development that has been 
made during the last 50 years, and upon the basis of that de- 
velopment and upon the basis of that which is believed to be 
reasonable growth during the coming years I have no doubt 
that the population at the end of the present century will be 
not 773,000 people, but nearly 4,000,000 people, or, as has been 
estimated by those who haye made careful examination of the 
question and as is indicated in the report by the Board of Army 
Engineers, 3,632,000 people. 

It is my judgment that the city of San Francisco and the 
other bay cities ought to consider the question of establishing 
such an adequate water system as will supply not only the popu- 
lation of the present but also the population that will be in 
these cities in years to come. If the supplying of a population 
with water were a matter of small expense, these municipali- 
ties would need to anticipate the future by only 10 or 15 years, 
and as the population shall increase continue to add to the 
water system. p 

In some places water systems of this character may be devel- 
oped. The examinations that have been made, however, of the 
water sources from which San Francisco and the other bay 
cities may draw, indicate that such condition does not prevail 
there, but that whatever system may be established will entail 
the expense of many millions of dollars, and hence it is impor- 
tant that the right system be selected now and in the interest 
of economy it is important that the works that may be estab- 
lished now shall be of use in supplying still greater populations 
of the various cities during the years to come. 

POSSIBLE SOURCES OF WATER SUPPLY. 


As might be expected, cities situated as are San Francisco, 
Oakland, Alameda, and the other bay cities, surrounded as they 
are in part by mountains and valleys and at the mouth of the 
river that drains with its tributaries a large section of the State 
of California, are not limited to any one particular water source. 
There are numerous water sources. Some of them would sup- 
ply water for 25 years for a population that in all probability 
will be in the bay cities by that time. Other water sources 
would supply water for a period of 50 years. Other water 
sources, or a combination of water sources, would supply the 
population that will in all probability be in these municipali- 
ties at the end of the present century. 

The development of some of these water systems would mean 
a tremendous expense, and the one question that the city of 
San Francisco has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
determine, and I think wisely, is the system that in the great 
long run will be the most economical, will furnish the most 
satisfactory water, and will be, generally speaking, most accept- 
able. 

It is needless to say that the present water source will be 
utilized in connection with whatever system may be developed. 
It is true that a private company owns the system that supplies 
most of the water to the city of San Francisco. Plans are now 
being carried through by which the city of San Francisco is to 
take over the water system of the Spring Valley Water Co., 
and I have no doubt that this will be consummated within the 
next six or eight months. 

It is estimated that by the end of the present century to 
supply the population of the bay cities with 130 gallons daily 
per capita a system would be required that would furnish 
daily a total of 441,000,000 gallons. The present system of San 
Francisco, including the system of thé Spring Valley Water Co. 
and the private and public wells, furnishes approximately 
43,000,000 gallons daily. 

I said a little while ago that this amount could be regarded 
as available under whatever system might be adopted, and 
hence it is necessary to figure upon the basis of an additional 
water system that will ultimately supply some 400,000,000 
gallons per day. ` 

San Francisco has expended a vast amount of money in ex- 
ploring the various possible water systems and finally, on May 
18, 1910, there was appointed a board of Army officers from the 
Corps of Engineers, consisting of three members, for the pur- 
pose of acting in an advisory capacity to the Secretary of the 
Interior on the question of the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
for a reservoir for water as a part of the water system. 

I need not go deeply into the question of the reason why 
the board was appointed. The Members of the Congress are 
doubtless familiar with the fact that under the general laws 
the Secretary of the Interior has the power to issue a permit 
to the city of San Francisco for the purpose contemplated in 
the pending bill. It was for the purpose of assisting the Secre- 
tary in arriving at a right conclusion that he asked that such 
a board be appointed. He finally determined that although his 
office had the power to issue a permit, the amount involved 
was so stupendous that it would be altogether advisable to 
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have the matter acted upon by Congress. More than that, 
the city of San Francisco would undoubtedly hesitate to 
expend a large amount of money in the development of a water 
System if the basis for the right of construction of parts of 
its system should rest upon a permit of revocable character 
of an officer of the Government. 

So much for the reason why the board was appointed. This 
board was made up of three eminent men, namely, Col. John 
Biddle, Lieut. Col. Harry Taylor, and Maj. Spencer Cosby. 
This board was assisted by Mr. H. H. Wadsworth, assistant 
engineer, Engineer Department, United States Army, who had 
been employed on work in connection with the California 
Débris Commission and with river work in California for 
about seven years and who was familiar with the general water- 
supply conditions in California. 

A careful examination was made by him of all the sources 
of water supply and he personally inspected all the more im- 
p sources and suryeyed many of the proposed reservoir 

es. 

Col. Biddle was stationed in San Francisco from 1907 to 
1911, and was in general charge of the rivers in California 
and became quite familiar with them and with the water situ- 
ation in the State. 

During one month in 1911 and during another month in 1912 
the board met in San Francisco. It examined the reservoirs 
within the Yosemite Valley and several other proposed sites 
and made a very comprehensive inspection of the same. 

In addition to this the Board of Engineers had the assist- 
ance of the data collected from other sources, including the data 
collected by the engineers of the city of San Francisco. 

I am not an engineer, and I do not know that any member 
of the Committee on Public Lands is an engineer. The members 
of the committee and the Members of the Congress in matters 
such as this must depend upon the technical advice and informa- 
tion of those who are most competent to advise, and the con- 
clusion of myself and the conclusion, I believe, of the mem- 
bers of the committee are based upon the facts brought before 
the committee by these eminent men who haye made an ex- 
amination of the question. In passing upon what is meant by 
an available source of water supply, the board assumed the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First. The water yield shall be sufficient under the most severe condi- 
tions of run-off to meet the requirements of the communities and of 
good potable quality. 

Second. The water can be collected and delivered with reasonable 


economy. 
Third. No pad ens be caused without proper compensation to 
any industries or ds that have a just claim upon the water. 


Measured by this standard, which I think the Members of 
this House will agree is reasonable, the board found the follow- 
ing sources of water available for supplying the bay cities: 


Eel River, Putah Creek, Clear Lake and Cache Creek, McCloud River, 
Sacramento River, Feather River, Yuba River, American River, Lake 
K River, Stanislaus River, San Joaquin River, Tuol- 
umne River. 


I desire at this time to insert in my remarks the description 
of these various sources given by the Army board in their re- 
port of February 19, 1913: 


(a) Eel River rises in Mendocino County and flows northwest to the 
Pacific. Investigations show it could be developed to supply from 
170,000,000 to 200,000,000 gallons daily of suitable water. As this 
amount is not sufficient and as it would be ponte costly to develop this 
in connection with other supplies, it is not considered available and no 
estimate of cost has made. 

(b) Putah Creek, a small branch of the Sacramento River, rises in 
ne oast Range. Its discharge is inadequate and there is no available 
storage, 

(c) Clear Lake and Cache Creek: Cache Creek rises in the Coast 
Range and is tributary to the Sacramento River. Clear Lake empties 
into Cache Creek. Their use would interfere with irrigation develop- 
ment and the water is not of the excellent quality of other sources. 

(d) McCloud River rises on the south side of Mount Shasta and, 
uniting with the Pitt River, forms the principal tributary of the upper 
Sacramento. Its least flow is about 1,200 cubic feet per second, or about 
770,000,000 gallons daily, amply suflicient for all possible needs. The 
water appears to be and pure. No reservoir would be necessary as 
far as quantity is concerned. If desired to hold in reservoirs for sani- 
tary reasons, suitable sites could doubtless be found in Contra Costa 
County if not in the McCloud River Basin. This source is considered a 
feasible one and it will be discussed in greater detail later in this report. . 

125 Sacramento River: The plan in this case would be to pum 
water from near Rio Vista, the point nearest to San Francisco at whic 
it is always free from sea water, and filtered before euren: The cost 
of delivery would be At great on account of the filtering and 

umping. The water, though harder than Sierra water, wouid be good 
uality and ample in quantity. As population and irrigation increase 

in the valley, the quality is liable to deteriorate. This is considered a 
8 source, if no better is available. In cost for 
00,000. gallons daily, and in quality it is inferior to the Tuolumne 


supply. 

PP) Feather River: This is the principal tributary of the Sacra- 
mento River. The supply for city purposes can be made ao A 
storage. On Indian Creek, a branch of this river, Indian Valley affords 
an excellent and economical reservoir site. The city has made no sur- 
veys nor estimates as to the cost of the use of this valley. The eleva- 
tion is about 3,500 feet. 5 
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reservoir ndian Valley is estimated at $2,384 le 
proposes a dam 120 feet high above low water of the com, ae the 
reservoir would have a capa of 600,000 acre-feet, or 196,000,000,000 
pue Indian Valley comp 

ral land largely devoted to Ls and three 
two would be flooded by the constru fon of the reservoir. 
water rights are not known. From the Geological Survey map it woul 
appear that the watershed would give the needed supply of water. 

o protect the water a continuous aqueduct would have to be built 
from Indian Valley, and this, on account of the ruggedness of the coun- 
try, would necessitate, probably, a more or less continuous tunnel for 
about 50 miles, which would necessarily be very costly. On account of 
existing water-power developments it questionable if the amount of 
water could be taken out of the river above the power installation. If 
allowed to flow in the river, the water would doubtless need to be 
filtered. If filtration is undertaken, the lower Sacramento River offers 
the advantage of shorter aqueduct and more ample supply without 
storage; in other words, will be more economical. As there are other 

ible available sources superior to the Feather River, it has not 

rther considered the board. 

(g) Yuba River: The Yuba River is a branch of the Feather River. 
By a = ng of natural and artificial reservoirs on the Middle and 
South Forks a supply of 164,000,000 gallons ony, of suitable water can 
be secured at a reasonable cost. - While the quantity is not sufficient, the 
— 5 might be combined with other sources so as to give a satisfactory 
supply. 

By taking the full flow of the Yuba River a sufficient quantity of 
water for city purposes — be obtained. The point diversion, 
however, would be necessar so near the moutb and at such a low 
elevation that pumping would be required. As the storage reservoirs 
would have to be much higher up in the mountains, the purifying effect 
of storage would be lost and filtration be advisable. As compared with 
several other sources, the use of the full flow does not appear advan- 
tageous. Much of the flow has been taken for power and irrigation, 
and the cost of extinguishing these rights has not been determined. 

(h) American River: This is a tributary of the Sacramento River, 
entering it at the city of Sacramento. Immediately south of the water- 
shed of the American River lies the watershed of the Cosumnes, a 
tributary of the Mokelumne. Owing to the topographical situation 
of the two watersheds they have usually been combined when con- 
sidered as a source of supply for the bay cities. This apparently gives 
the most satisfactory results and has been the method considered. Tt 
is estimated that about 220,000,000 gallons daily of entirely suitable 
water can be obtained from these sources. By combination with other 
sources these could be made an available source of supply. A thorough 
discussion of this source is made in report of Mr. J. H. ckweller. 

A further possible development of water from the North Fork of the 
‘American River has been suggested, and is known as the Giant Gap 
supply This has not been reported on by the city, for the apparent 
reason that it can not be combined economically with the rest of the 
North Fork supply. 

(i) Lake Tahoe: This lake lies in part in California and in part in 
Nevada. Its outlet, the Truckee River, passes through California into 
Nevada. The water is extensively used for power and irrigation pur- 
poses, copertally fn the latter State, where it is much needed. 0 

uality is excellent and the storage capacity good. The average supply 
is about 275.000.000 gallons daily. On acconnt of the use made of these 
waters elsewhere, especially in Nevada, it is not thought they could be 
diverted to San Francisco, and the lake is not considered an available 
source of supply. 
j) Mokelumne River: This river is a tributary of the San Joaquin, 
It has been given consideration as a source of supply for San Francisco 
since about 1877, and recently has been offered by the Sierra Blue Lake 
waters are used to a certain extent for power 


too 1 d. Peobebiy only about 138.000.000. gallons 
mates appear arge, and proba only abou R 5 gallons 
daily conta, he used in connection with other 


supplies. 

] v1) Stanislaus River: This is one of the tributaries of the San 
Joaquin. Its waters are quite fully utilized by power companies and 
for irrigation, and only about 57,000,000 prions 5 be counted 
on as availablé for water supply. It could be used connection with 
other supplies. 

| (1) San Joaquin River: The development of this source would be 
similar to that of the lower Sacramento River by filtration and pump- 
ing. As the water of the San Joaquin is inferior in quer and quan- 
tity to the Sacramento, with no advantage as to cost, it need not be 
further considered except for possible temporary use during construc- 
tion of the aqueduct. 

(m) Tuolumne River: This is one of the maln branches of the San 
Joaquin. It is claimed that from this river the full 400,000.000 gallons 
daily can be obtained after making allowances for all existing rights. 
The ity of the water is excellent and the cost of delivery relatively 
It is the source of supply desired i a Francisco and the 
Lake or and rry Creek are a part 


There are other rivers to the south, such as the Merced and the 
upper San Joaquin, which might, if it were necessary, be used. Their 

stance from Francisco and their pon use for irrigation render 
them, however, inferior as compared with other available sources. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the available sources 
that may be considered as practicable are as follows: 


small. 
other bay ‘communities. 
of the Tuolumne system. 


Milion ` 

gallons daily. 

Necloud River----_-_--.._----_-_.---_---__.... EEY e 

Sacramento River -zzz eana TT 400 + 

Tuolumne River — — 400+ 
Yuba — 164 
American-Cosumnes. — 220 
Mokelumne River_—-..-—--_____-- -_---—--_-—-—- res — 128 
tanning nie. nnn OE 


The first three of these alone meet the requirements of the 
bay cities for any considerable length of time so far as quantity 
of water may be concerned. These sources are the St. Cloud, 
the Sacramento, and the Tuolumne Rivers. 


Of the following four sources at least three of them vould 
need to be combined in order to produce the amount of water 
equal to the anticipated needs of the municipalities in question: 
Yuba River, American-Cosumnes, Mokelumne River, and Stanis- 
laus River. 

The report of the Board of Army Engineers goes into detail 
in indicating the comparative worth of the various systems that 
are deemed practicable. All of these systems contemplate the 
construction of vast aqueducts and the conveying of the water a 
distance of between 50 and 200 miles to the city of San Fran- 
cisco. I am not competent to pass upon such engineering prob- 
lems as the construction of dams, reservoirs, aqueducts, and 
the other parts of a comprehensive water system, and hence I 
shall give in a general way the conclusions of the Board of 
Army Engineers. Probably I should say at this place that a 
system that would be established in connection with the Sacra- 
mento River would require the establishment of an immense 
filtration and pumping plant, and I have no doubt that tn spite 
of this the water would be of an inferior quality to the water 
that would be taken from the St. Cloud, the Tuolumne River, 
or the other systems that have been proposed. More than that, 
it is estimated by Col. Biddle that the use of water from the 
Sacramento River would be at a disadvantage to navigation 
of the Sacramento River, as this river is navigable well above 
tidal action. 

It is estimated that the cost of establishing a water system 
with the Sacramento River as the basis would be $107,000,000; 
the St. Cloud system could be developed at a cost of from 
$71,000,000 to $84,000,000. A combination of the Yuba, Ameri- 
can-Cosumnes, Stanislaus, Mokelumne, or a combination of 
Lake Eleanor, Cherry, Stanislaus, and Mokelumne, could be 
made and an adequate system provided at a cost of from 
ninety-seven to ninety-nine millions of dollars. 

The Hetch Hetchy system, which would include Lake Eleanor 
and the Tuolumne River, and which is the system that San 
Francisco desires, the Board of Army Engineers estimates 
could be developed at a cost of about $77,000,000. 

Frem this it will be seen that of the systems that are prac- 
ticable the Hetch Hetchy system could be developed at the least 
cost to the city of San Francisco. More than that, the ques- 
tion of electric power that might be developed incidentally is a 
matter that should receive consideration. It is important from 
the standpoint of economy, and it is important from the stand- 
point of conservation, for it is desirable that the water that 
may be used may be made of the greatest use whether it be 
for domestic purposes, for irrigation, or for the generating of 
electric power. 

The net value of a water-power development of the Yuba- 
American-Cosumnes-Mokelumne-Stanislaus Rivers is estimated 
at $21,300,000, and it is estimated that 64,300 horsepower conld 
be developed. The Lake Eleanor-Cherry-Stanislaus-Mokelumne 
system, it is estimated, is capable of a water development of 
95,000 horsepower, valued at $33,000.000. The Yuba-American- 
Cosumnes-Stanislaus-Mokelumne system, it is estimated, has 
power development of 62.000 horsepower, valued at $24.300,000. 
The Hetch Hetchy project, which includes the use of Lake 
Eleanor and Tuolumne River, has a development estimated 
at 115,000 horsepoWer, valued at $45,000.00. Again. it will read- 
ily be seen that from the standpoint of conservation, the Hetch 
Hetchy project is by far most to be desired. From an exami- 
nation of the facts as brought before the committee, which 
sustain in my opinion the brief outline that I have made, it is 
my judgment that the Hetch Hetchy system is the most feas- 
ible system, and I do not wonder that it meets with the 
approval of the engineers of the city of San Francisco, and that 
from an engineering standpoint it meets with the approval of 
the Board of Army Engineers. 

> OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 

One of the other considerations that enter into the question 
is the use of the water of the various systems for other pur- 
poses. There can be no higher use of water than its domestic 
use. At the same time I have no doubt that the question of 
feasibility of obtaining water from other sources beside the 
Hetch Hetchy deserves consideration, even though the city of 
San Franciseo desires its water for domestic purposes. With 
this idea in mind I made inquiry into the question of ultimate 
use of all the water from the various sources that might be con- 
sidered as available for the water supply of San Francisco. 
Engineers did not hesitate to say, and it seems to be the uni- 
versal testimony of those who have studied the question care- 
fully, that the water of all the proposed systems will ultimately 
need to be used for domestic or other purposes. That being 
the case the committee can not say to San Francisco, “ You 
shall take your water from the St. Cloud River because the 
waters of the Tuolumne and Lake Eleanor can be used for 
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irrigation.” We can not say that, because the waters of the 
St. Cloud River will ultimately be used for irrigation or for 
domestic purposes. We can not select any one of the systems 
proposed and say to San Francisco, “This is the system that 
will not need to be used for irrigation and consequently, 
although it will cost you more for the installation of your 
water system, it is required that you shall be to that expense 
in the interest of prime conservation which, in connection with 
water supply, is the best and complete use of all the water.” 

It may be that some years will pass before all the water in 
the various streams that have been considered as possible water 
sources for San Francisco will be ujilized. A few years ago 
it did not pay to reclaim arid land unless the water could be 
diverted and turned upon the land at the cost of a few dol- 
lars per acre. To-day a higher standard is fixed and it is eco- 
nomical and profitable to reclaim land by irrigation at a cost of 
$25, $50, $200, or more per acre, dependent upon the locality in 
which the land may be situated and whether or not the land 
shall be available for production of bulky commodities or for 
the production of commodities that require intensive cultiva- 
tion and yield a vastly greater return per acre. 

To-day, in the region that might be said to lie fairly under 
the Lake Eleanor and Tuolumne River Valleys, some, 200,000 
acres of land have been reclaimed. This land was naturally the 
land that could be reclaimed with the least amount of cost. 
Probably there is a vast amount of land in addition that could 
be reclaimed by the waters of the Tuolumne River, though it 
would not be economically wise at this time to use the waters 
for that purpose. 

WHAT ARE THE TERMS OF THE BILL? 


As has been stated in the report of the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, the theory on which this bill is drawn is that the 
United States, having the sole jurisdiction over the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands that would be involved in the grant, has the right to re- 
fuse the grant and also has the right in making the grant to im- 
pose certain conditions upon the grantees. 

The bill grants to the city and county of San Francisco all 
necessary rights of way, not to exceed 250 feet in width, as in 
the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior may be required 
for the purposes of the act, through the public lands of the 
United States in the counties of Tuolumne, Stanislaus, San Joa- 
quin, and Alameda, in the State of California, and in, over, and 
through the Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, or portions thereof lying within the said counties, 
for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
aqueducts, canals, ditches, pipes, pipe lines, flumes, tunnels, and 
conduits for conveying water for domestic purposes and uses for 
the city and county of San Francisco and other municipalities; 
the right to construct, operate, and maintain proper equipment 
for the generation, sale, and distribution of electric cnergy; 
and, finally, such lands in the Hetch Hetchy Valley and Lake 
Eleanor Basin within the Yosemite National Park, and the 
Cherry Valley within the Stanislaus National Forest, as may be 
necessary for underground reservoirs, diverting and storage 
dams, and the uses incidental to the enjoyment of the grants. 

In return for these grants the bill sets forth certain condi- 
tions. It is required that the grantees shall begin work under 
the grant within a certain definite time and that prior to begin- 
ning work shall file with the proper officers of the Government 
such maps and plats as may indicate the plan of work—rights 
of way desired—all of which must meet with the approval of 
the heads of the particular departments in charge of the Goy- 
ernment property with which such documents have to do. 

The grantee is required to build extensive roads and trails, 
and in its construction work shall cut only such timber as may 
be designated by the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary 
of Agriculture where such timber is outside of the right of way; 
and, further, the grantee is required to construct and maintain 
bridges and crossings over right of way, construct and main- 
tain fences, clear its right of way of débris and inflammable 
material, permit the free use by the Government of its trails, 
telegraph and telephone lines, railroad, and other utilities which 
may be constructed as adjuncts to the water-supply system. 
That the benefits of the grant shall attain to the highest use 
the grantee is prohibited in some respects and limited in others 
in its right to sell or let water or power that may be developed 
under the grants. The grantee is further required to compen- 
sate the Federal Government for the grant by paying $15,000 
annually for a period of 10 years, beginning 5 years after the 
passage of the act, $20,000 annually for 10 years immediately 
thereafter and unless otherwise provided by Congress, $30,000 
annually for the remainder of the term of the grant. The 
moneys paid are to be kept in a separate fund by the United 
States and applied to park improvements, as designated by the 
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Secretary of the Interior. Congress retains the power to review 
the schedule referred to, and this the committee deemed wise 
because of the difficulty in arriving at a definite basis for making 
estimates. 

While the city and county of San Francisco are the munici- 
palities immediately interested in the passage of this bill, it is 
provided that such other municipalities or water districts may 
enjoy the benefits of the measure either through the consent 
of the city or in accordance with the laws. Finally, as an addi- 
tional precedent, the bill recognizes existing water rights that 
have been acquired under the laws of California. 

The maximum of 2,350 second-feet is recognized as embracing 
these priorities; and, further, the bill recognizes the rights of 
the irrigation districts to take 4,000 second-fect of water out of 
the natural flow of the Tuolumne River during the period of 60 
days following and including April 15 of each year. 

In connection with and in amplifying the grants that I have 
indicated, provision is made regarding sanitation, regarding the 
manner or use of water or of electric energy developed. In fact, 
the conditions precedent as they concern the city of San Fran- 
cisco and the other cities that will be interested appear to meet 
with their approval. As they concern the Government they 
meet with the approval of the representative heads of the 
departments that chiefly have to do with the administration of 
the Government’s properties. As they have to do with the 
rights of irrigators they meet with the very general approval of 
those most concerned. In addition to this, the city of San 
Francisco is required to deed to the Government all of its lands 
and properties in the Hetch Hetchy Valley or embraced in the 
region in question that it does not need for the purpose of de- 
veloping the water system. 

The city has already spent $1,750,000 in the purchase of 
privately owned rights in the Hetch Hetchy Valley and the 
Yosemite Park. It owns two-thirds of the floor of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, and also owns a portion of the dam site. I do 
not hesitate to say that I would much prefer to have seen a 
grant made upon conditions somewhat differently indicated 
than they are in the pending measure. I would prefer to have 
seen the grantee and the irrigation districts interested enter 
into an agreement under the laws of California or adjust their 
differences through court decree, the same to be done precedent 
to the passage of this act. This seems to have been out of the 
question, however, and to require it to be done would mean to 
delay the pending measure for a length of time that probably is 
not warranted. I have been opposed to the principle of the 
Government attempting to adjudicate in any way water rights 
within the several States or to exercise control over water that, 
in my judgment, is under the control of the several States. 

Upon a hasty reading of the pending bill there are some who 
may say that we are violating this very principle, and yet upon 
closer consideration and especially upon consideration of sec- 
tion 11 of the bill, which is the final section, I believe that one 
can not feel that such is the case. On the cortrary, in the final 
section it is specifically set forth that nothing contained in the 
act shall be construed to affect or in any way to interfere with 
the laws of the State of California relating to the control, ap- 
propriation, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation or 
for municipal or other uses or any vested right acquired there- 
under. And the Secretary of the Interior in carrying out the 
provisions of the act is required to proceed in conformity with 
the laws of the said State. 

It is my opinion that the bill as originally drawn did not 
recognize the rights of the State to the control of waters with 
which this bill has to do. As a result, however, of earnest de- 
bate within the committee and careful consideration of the 
principles involved, the committee finally agreed upon language 
that could not be said to have the appearance even of adjusting 
water rights, but that recognizes certain rights and methods of 
handling water as a condition precedent and finally requires 
that the administration of the act, so far as it has to do with 
the waters that may be used, shall proceed in conformity with 
the laws of the State of California. 

Assuming, then, that this particular water system is the one 
that is most feasible and the one that from an economic stand- 
point should be approved, it is my judgment that the bill fairly 
protects the rights of the Government and the public, as well 
as rights that to some extent will be articulated with the system 
when it shall be developed upon the one side, and upon the other 
does justice by the grantees under the act. 

THE BARTELL REPORT. 

It has been urged that the consideration of this bill should 
be deferred on account of the alleged suppression of what is 
called the Bartell report. 

As a member of the Committee on the Public Lands, I was in- 
terested in the question of the Bartell report, as soon as the 
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charge was made that there was such a report and that it had 
been suppressed. In view of the fact that the charge was made 
that the report contained evidence that was material and that 
had it been submitted to the Board of Army Engineers would 
have caused that board to have reached a different conclusion, 


I deemed it worth while to make an examination into the facts 


in the case. Now, what are the facts? Mr. Bartell was in the 
employ of the engineering department of the city of San Fran- 
cisco. He was not the chief engineer, and the results of his 
examination and his conclusions can in no sense be regarded 
as the conclusions of the engineering department of the city of 
San Francisco. 

It was brought out before the committee that there are in 
the employ of the city of San Francisco under the engineering 
department not less than 100 engineers occupying subordinate 
positions. The work performed by such engineers is of highest 
importance to the engineering department, yet to handle the 
work devolving upon the engineering force of a city like Sqn 
Francisco there must be a responsible head, and this head must 
have the anthority to accept, to reject, to be aided by, the reports 
and advice of the employees who may be under his direction. 
Mr. Bartell did make certain examinations under the direction 
of the city engineer of problems that have to do with the Heteh 
Hetchy system. 

The final report of the city engineer’s office would necessarily 
not be in the name of Bartell, but would be in the name of the 
city engineer himself. The city engineer did not accept all of 
the findings of Mr. Bartell, but there was no mystery about his 
report, nor was there any reason for publishing his report any 
more than there would be reason for publishing all the various 
and multitudinous suggestions and temporary findings and rea- 
sonable deductions that were made from time to time by the 
numerous subordinates of the chief of the engineering depart- 
ment in the examination of the question of water supply for the 
city of San Francisco. $ 

it happens that the report of Mr. Bartell is a little more 
favorable to a competing company that has water to sell, or 
claims that it has, and hence it has been seized upon as a 
document which, by its being alleged to have been suppressed, 
will thus be surrounded by mystery and create distrust in the 
minds of the Members of Congress and in the public mind as 
well. 

The fact is Mr. Bartell was consulted by Engineer Wads- 
worth, who was assisting the board of officers of the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army. Mr. Wadsworth 
was in the employ of the board. He had several conversations 
with Mr. Bartell, as is brought out in the hearings. He was 
generally familiar with considerable at least of the data ob- 
tained by Bartell and Bartell’s deductions therefrom. He may 
not have seen the technical report that Mr. Bartell had made, 
and in all probability it did not occur to Wadsworth that 
Bartell had made a written report that it was desirable that 
he should see, and in all probability it did not occur to Bartell 
that the report that he had made a year ago should have been 
personally inspected by the Army board. 

In the abundance of caution touching this report, one of the 
members of the Public Lands Committee, Hon. WIELIAM KENT, 
in the absence of the chairman of the committee, sent to the 
members of the Army board the transcript of the testimony that 
was taken touching the Bartell report. 

The chairman of the Board of Army Engineers, Col. John 
Biddle, replied under date July 31, 1913, in a letter that is pub- 
lished on pages 33 to 35, inclusive, of the report of the com- 
mittee on the pending bill. In that letter the following state- 
ments occur: ' 

NO SUPPRESSION OF DATA. 


okelumne River, it is stated in the testimony of Mr. Sulli- 
Aa E en G. H. Mendell, Corps of Engineers, reported favorably on 
tbe Mokelumne River as a source of supply. This report was dated 
about 1877, and provided for oniy 25.000.000 gallons đaily, that, of 
course, it has no bearing on the present investigation. Mr, Sullivan 
makes as his principal point the fact that a report by Mr. Bartell, 
assistant city engineer, In apri 1912, was never submitted to the 
Board of Army Engineers, and that if this report had been submitted 
the conclusion of the board would have been very diferent. This report 
was not seen by the board. The board, however. attaches no importance 
to this fact. he assistant engineer in the emp! of the board, Mr. 
H. H. Wadsworth, has written that he had several conversations with 
Mr. Bartell on the subject and was generally familiar with considerable, 
at least, of the data obtained by him and his deductions therefrom. The 
main int, however, is that the board itself had such independent ex- 
aminations and investigations made of the Mokelumne, as well as other 
streams, as seemed necessary in order for the board to form its opinion 
on this source of supply. . Bartell’s report could not have changed 
the facts thus ascertained. The report of the chief engineer of the 
company was in the hands of the board. 

* s = * . . * 
ARMY BOARD GOT ITS OWN DATA. 


To sum up, there is nothing in the testimony of Mr. Sullivan, and it 
is believed t there can be nothing in the 8 of Mr. » which 
would affect the conclusions of the board, the reason, as stated 


abo that the board obtain as far as was considered desirable, its 
own ta, excepting that which was of a public nature and therefore 
available to the board. As to the relative cost of the projects, the 
report indicates that the Tuolumne supply is much the more economical. 
The mee over which Mokelumne River water would have to be 
transported is about the same as for the Tuolumne and difficulties in 
construction of agueduct are about the same, while the cost of the 
reservoirs is relatively very much ter. For the amount of water 
that Is needed by the bay communities there can be no question but 
that the Tuolumne supply is more economical than any other and that 
the Mokelumne can be used only in connection with supplies from other 
sources, as it is not In itself sufficient. 


FULL HEARING GIVEN COMPANY. 

It ht be added that the board gave to the Sierra Blue Lakes 
Water Power Co., on yay 5, 1911, a hearing, which was steno- 

aphically reported. At this hearing were present Messers. F. J. 

ulltran. 8 C. M. Burleson, chief engineer; James N. Gillett 

and W. H. Hart, attorneys for the company. Each o rtunity 
was given them to thoroughly present the project, and in addition, a 
report on this source of supply, p red by the chief engineer, Mr. 
C. M. Burleson, was submitted to the d. 

Surely the facts brought out by Col. Biddle abundantly set 
at naught the question of the “suppressed report”; and, after 
all, suppose it had been suppressed, it was merely the judg- 
ment of one assistant engineer upon certain phases of the water 
supply problem and could in no way modify the facts that 
exist touching the merit of the Hetch Hetchy system or the 
other possible systems of water supply. 

OPPOSITION TO THE MEASURE. 


As the provisions of this bill have been considered for a good 
many years, opposition has constantly been manifest, and there 
is opposition to-day to the pending measure. 

There are some individuals within the Turlock-Modesto irri- 
gation districts who are opposed to the measure, because they 
are quite satisfied with their present rights and fear that in 
some way the grant to the city of San Francisco under this bill 
will modify or jeopardize the same. It is my judgment that 
such will not be the case. Vested rights can not be disturbed 
by act of Congress, and more than that it is clearly apparent 
in the bill that its proponents are endeavoring to protect 
abundantly every vested right. Most of the irrigators within 
both districts have withdrawn their opposition. 

There are those opposed to the bill who are interested in 
the reclamation of additional tracts of land and who desire to 
be recognized for water sufficient to reclaim their lands before 
any grant for dam site, rights of way, and so forth, as provided 
in this bill shall be made under which the waters that will ba 
collected will be used for the city of San Francisco and the 
other bay cities. 

The committee has considered the claims of this character. 
It is the opinion, I believe, of most, if not all, of the members 
of the committee that the Congress can not adjudicate water 
rights within the States. Consequently, if there are any valid 
claims or rights that are prior to or superior to the rights of 
the city of San Francisco, those rights must be recognized and 
the grantees under this act will undoubtedly be required, if 
they obtain those rights, to pay for them either upon the basis 
of an agreement that may be made or a court decree after 
condemnation proceedings. 

While it is not the province of Congress to adjust or attempt 
to adjust water rights, yet in making a grant such as that 
proposed in this bil it is my judgment that Congress can not 
be insensible to the reasonable economic use of the waters with 
which the grant has to do. It may be that there are some lands 
that could be economically reclaimed that lie under the valleys 
of Lake Eleanor, Cherry Creek, and Hetch Hetehy, but I can 
not but believe that these lands must be inconsiderablé and that 
as a condition precedent to the passage of this act the grantees 
recognize the diversion of water sufficient to reclaim all lands 
that can be economically irrigated within any reasonable period 
of time. 

There are those opposed to this bill who believe that other 
sources of water supply are available. Some of them believe 
that the present system can be still further developed. Some of 
them have water sources of their own that they would like to 
sell to the city. Again doubtless, there are some who feel that 
the judgment of the engineers of the city of San Francisco is 
wrong; that the judgment of the board of Army engineers is 
not to be relied upon; that the judgment of Secretary Lane; 
Secretary Houston; Director Newell, of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice; Mr. Graves, the Chief Forester; Gifford Pinchot, and other 
men who have made a careful study of this whele matter is 
altogether wrong and that one of the other proposed systems 
should be adopted. 

There is no way to meet the objection of those who urge the 
adoption of other water-supply systems aside from meeting it 
upon the basis of a close analysis of the merits of the respective 
systems. The Committee on Public Lands has given its earnest 
consideration to the merits of the systems proposed, and I be- 
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lieve undoubtedly feels that from an economic standpoint, both | water supply and a great deal larger supply of power without 


for the present and for the future, the system that will involve 
the constraction of the Hetch Hetchy Dam is most desirable. 

Another objection that from time to time has cropped out 
against the proposition embodied in the present bill is based 
upon the idea that the Government is not receiving an adequate 
consideration for the grant that it is preposed to make. 

If. as a matter of fuct. the bill contemplated a straight gift to 
the people of San Francisco of water for domestic purposes, the 
measure would have abundant precedent in the acts of Congress 
where grants of somewhat similar nature, though probably of 
less magnitude, have been made for the benefit of the people of 
a community. 

More than this, the Government is annually expending mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars upon one project er another for 
the benefit, presumably, of the people, but as a matter of fact 
in such a way that the people of an immediate section interested 
receive the greatest benefit. 

The Government has expended millions of dollars upon the 
harbors along the various coast lines of the United States. It 
is said that the people generally receive the benefit of these im- 
provements. So they do. but the cities located upon the harbors 
receive a benefit of vastly greater character than the benefit 
that is received by the people generally living at some distance 
from the improvement that is made. 

A similar illustration may be drawn from the millions of dol- 
lars that are expended annually for the improvement of the 
rivers of the United States. True, river improvement means 
great benefit to the people at iarge, but it is also true that the 
river improvement means vastly more for the people along the 
river that receives the attention of the Government than the 
people receive living at remote points from the water that is 
made available for navigation. 

I could continue and draw similar lessons from a multitude 
of vast expenditures made by the Federal Government ostensibly 
in the interest of the great public, but where the people located 
near at hand to the improvements receive the greatest advan- 
tages therefrom. 

I am in perfect accord with and shall support the policy of 
making these improvements. but at the same time no one can 
say that the expenses for the improvement of harbors, either 
in Boston or New York or elsewhere, or expenses incurred upon 
our navigable rivers do not help the local communities more 
than they help the people generally throughout the country, 
notwithstanding the fact that they are incurred ostensibly and 
really for the purpose of benefiting the whole country. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Idaho yield to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FRENCH. I do. A 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Was it considered by the com- 
mittee whether or not the Government should construct this 
work? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. That is not a part of the proposition. 
I shall reach that presently. It has never been suggested that 
the Government should construct the work. 

I was saying that even though the Government did not entail 
a responsibility upon the city of San Francisco, it would not 
be an unusual thing. But I am going to show pretty soon that 
we have placed a heavy responsibility upon the city in consid- 
eration of the grant. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. I referred not only to the 
construction of this work, but also work in connection with the 
other sources of supply which might be connected in one system. 

Mr. FRENCH. As applied to this system it has never been 
suggested that the Government itself should be to any expense. 
But I say if we should make the grant, even without imposing 
conditions upon the city, it would not then be an unusual thing, 
and we would find an abundant parallel in the development of 
our country elsewhere with respect to like grants and benefits 
extended in other ways. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
did not get the question*of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Tarcorr]. He asked if the committee had considered the ques- 
tion of the Government building this dam. 

Mr. FRENCH. I endeavored te answer that question. It 
was not even proposed by the city of San Francisco. The city 
of San Francisco is willing to bear all of the expenses connected 
with the matter. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. I was trying to ascertain from 
the gentleman whether in his opinion if the Government under- 
took this construction as one system of the work and the work 
in connection with other sources of supply, this legislation 
would not result in the development of a great deal larger 


proportionate increase in cost. 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, I would oppose that proposition be- 
cause I think the benefits to be derived here are so local in 
character that you can separate this from the question of 
river and harbor improvements, which improvements undoubt- 
ediy have a larger bearing and confer a wider benefit upon 
the people of the country. But I would oppose that proposition. 
It has never been even suggested for the consideration of the 
committee. On the contrary, the city of San Francisco is 
called upon to do certain very important things in considera- 
tion ef the grant that shall be made. In the first place the city 
will be permitted to spend its own money to the extent of 
$77.000,000 for the development of the system. J 

That which is granted and which will enable the city to 
incur this great expenditure is a something that to-day has 
no great money value unless a vast amount of money is ex- 
pended in developing it. The right of a city to build a dam 
and impound water for her people, the right of the city to util- 
ize to the best economie adrantsge such power as may be gen- 
erated incidentally with the development of the particular water 
source, this is the grant that is contemplated, and as I said, it is 
for the use of something that without the expenditure of vast 
money can have little claim to money value. 

But it is not proposed in the bill to make this grant to the 
city of San Francisco without consideration, It is required that 
the city shail undertake to build a system of rondways and 
trails that otherwise the Government would need to build if the 
grent park is to be made the people's playground that its estab- 
lishment contemplated. The city is required to build bridges, 
te construct fences, to pérmit the use of its telephone lines and 
other property of similar character by the Government in the 
protection of the Government's property. 

The city is required to convey to the United States title in 
fee simple to all its properties located within the Yosemite 
National. Park or that part of the national forest adjacent 
thereto not actually required for use under the provisions of 
this act. 

The city is required to furnish to the Government for the 
use of the War Department such water as it may desire and in 
numerous other ways is required to assume responsibilities of 
important character. 

In the next place, and to repeat, the city of San Francisco 
will be required to pay to the Government annually, after five 
years, the amount of $15,000 per year for 10 years; after that 
for a period of 10 years 820 000 per year; and after that per- 
petually the amount of $30.000 per year, unless a different 
amount may be fixed by Congress. 

More than that, it is required that the city pay an amount 
equal to that expended by the Government for the maintenance 
of the roads and trails built by the grantee in the development 
of the system. In my judgment that amount will be not less 
than the $30.000 required to be paid annually to the Government 
in consideration of the grant that is made. 

Mr. PETERSON. I should like to ask the gentleman upon 
what theory the city is required to pay this immense amount. 
Why should it be required to pay it? 

Mr. FRENCH. Upon the theory that a very valuable grant 
is being made. This is a preposition that is differentiated from 
a good many others, in this respect, that we are entering a 
national park. 

Mr. PETERSON. Does it take from the Government any- 
thing in particular that is of valne? 

Mr. FRENCH. Asa matter of fact, the Government is placed 
in such a position that if the lands within the grant were to be 
retained by the Government, and if the Government could not 
acquire property that it does not now own, it would be of little 
value to the Government from the standpoint of revenue. The 
city of San Francisco to-day owns two-thirds of the floor of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley. The Government owns one-third. The 
city has paid about three-quarters of a million dollars for the 
two-thirds that it owns, and if the other land is valued at the 
saine relative amount it would leave it worth approximately 
$800,000 or $400,000. Besides that the very dam site itself is in 
part owned by the city of San Francisco and is not being used 
for the purpose of raising revenue, and could not be used by the 
Government for the purpose of making any considerable money. 
Consequently it has little or no value for the purpeses for which 
it is used at this time. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FRENCH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has stated that the city of San 
Francisco has paid a certain sum for two-thirds of the surface 
of the valley, which it now owns? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 
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Mr. WINGO, And that the Government owns one-third? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Has there been any estimate made of the 
yalue of the water rights? 

Mr. FRENCH. I am coming to that point. The water-right 


yalue is something that it is very hard to estimate. This value 
will depend upon the quantity of water that will be impounded 
after the dam shall have been constructed, and the power that 
may be developed. Now we do not know and we can not esti- 
mate the value of the power that will be developed. It is for 
that reason that the committee have. provided in the bill in a 
rather elastic way that Congress may modify the amounts 
required to be paid to the Government in consideration of the 
nt. 

* WINGO. Is not the gentleman in error when he says 
that there is no practical method of estimating the value of 
water rights? Are not water rights valued frequently all over 
this country by engineers for private companies by simply 
taking the estimated amount of the water that will be obtained, 
the use to which it may be put, and the sale price for which 
the water will be sold to the consumers or the public? Have 
not water corporations and concerns of that kind a very prac- 
tical method of estimating and finding out the commercial 
value of water rights? 

Mr. FRENCH. In part, yes; but I do not think the Govern- 
ment would want to charge the city of San Francisco upon the 
basis of water actually used for domestic purposes, or would 
consent to charge upon the basis of water actually used for 
irrigation, assuming that a charge might be made upon this 
basis in consideration of the grant. I do think that the Gov- 
ernment might properly want to charge for the grant upon the 
basis of water used for power purposes and sold by the city of 
San Francisco. This is a secondary use and we do not know 
how much power could be sold. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman from Idaho yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I am glad to. 

Mr. HAYES. I should like to ask the gentleman, is it not 
true that under the statute of 1866 and amendments thereto, 
all the water used or consumed by San Francisco, either for 
power or domestic use, is the property of the State of Califor- 
nia and not the property of the National Government at all? 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course that is my understanding, but I do 
not care to inject that question into the subject, because the bill 
is so drafted that we do not need to discuss that question neces- 
sarily in considering the bill. 

Mr. ELDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Certainly. 

Mr. ELDER. In relation to these amounts which the Gov- 
ernment is to receive, I see on the last sum the city is to pay 
$30,000 annually. Then they put in the clause “unless other- 
wise provided by Congress.” What is the reason for that 
clause? 

Mr. FRENCH. The reason was suggested in the answer to 
the question a few moments ago, that the committee at this 
time and Congress are not able to accurately measure the 
amount of power development, the amount of power that it may 
be possible to sell; it may be a small amount, and it may be a 
Jarge amount. The amount of charges is something for Con- 
gress to fix at the end of a certain period, if it shall be found 
to be unjust either to the city or to the Government. 

Mr. ELDER. In other words, it is not put in so that even- 
tually they will be coming back here to get a remittance? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think not. I have no doubt Congress will 
do the right thing. 

Mr. ELDER. One further question. I see that the money is 
to be spent in the national park for roads, trails, and so forth. 
What right have these people to pay us for this thing and then 
tell the Government how it shall spend it? Does not the gentle- 
man think it would be better to let the Government spend the 
money in the park in its own way and not be confined to the par- 
ticular way in which it shall spend it? In other words, it seems 
unfair to force us to improve the park unless we want to with 
thé money that they are paying us for this privilege. 

Mr. FRENCH. It is estimated that it will cost as much as is 
provided in the bill to maintain the roads and trails necessary 
throughout the park, and for this reason it has been provided 
that the money shall be diverted to this particular purpose. 
However, this is a subject that may be modified by Congress at 
any time. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I notice in the bill there are annual sums 
to be paid to the Government ranging from $10,000 up to 
$30,000 annually. What is the method of enforcing these pay- 
ments? Is there any penalty attached if the claims are not 
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paid, or do you propose to take the right of way from them if 
they do not comply with the law? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that latter suggestion is the one that 
runs throughout the entire bill; the Goyernment reserves the 
right to compel the city of San Francisco to comply with all 
the conditions the city has assumed under the grant. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Does the gentleman think that this is a 
wise provision? In other words, does not the gentleman think 
that after the law has been placed on the statute book it 
would be rather difficult to have the law repealed providing 
they did not comply with the provisions? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think automatically the Government will 
be able to compel the city of San Francisco and the other 
grantees to comply with the conditions of the bill without any 
special act of Congress. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. And the gentleman thinks that this is well 
taken care of? 

Mr. FRENCH. Abundantly taken care of. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; although I have only a few moments 
and I hope to conclude soon. 

Mr. KAHN. In regard to the water rights spoken of by the 
gentleman from Louisiana, the city of San Francisco has pur- 
chased all the water rights on this river, and they are now 
owned by the city, except those that are owned by the Tuolumne 
& Modesto Irrigation Co. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not wish to appear in any controversial 
spirit, but I am at a loss to understand how the city of San 
Francisco has acquired water rights on the Government domain. 
I would like to know what procedure was adopted. I do not 
See how it could be done without appropriate legislation by 
Congress. 

Mr. KAHN. My recollection is that this did not become a 
Government domain until 1906, when it was transferred by an 
act of Congress. 

Mr. RAKER. It was public domain, and being a part of the 
public domain it was acquired by individuals. 

a KAHN. I meant to say that it did not become a national 
park. 

Mr. HAYES. These water rights were owned up to a few 
years ago by private individuals who had acquired them from 
the Government some time ago, and the city of San Francisco, 
in its efforts to secure this water, purchased these rights of pri- 
vate parties who many years ago had acquired them from the 
Government. 

Mr. FRENCH. In that same connection I will say that the 
city was so solicitous that through its mayor some years ago 
the mayor filed, in his individual capacity, upon water rights 
and then turned them over to the city, because at the time he 
made the filing the city of San Francisco was not authorized 
to do so. 

Mr. WINGO. There are some other things I desire to ques- 
em the gentleman about; I believe he is a member of the com- 

ttee. 

Mr. FRENCH. I am a member of the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to know whether or not the committee 
made any estimate of the value of the public property that 
would be taken under the clause that permits the city to take 
free of cost from the public land stone, gravel, and other mate- 
rial for construction of these railroads, telegraph lines, and so 
forth? Did you make any estimate of what the value of that 
property would be? 

Mr. FRENCH. Now, I will just say, it is provided in the 
bill that the roads, trails, telegraph and telephone lines, and all 
these improvements may be used by the Government, and if 
this grant were not made, in order that the park might be 
utilized fully, the Government would need to make similar 
improvements itself. For that reason it seems to me that the 
Government is making a good bargain when in addition to mak- 
ing this grant it can require the city of San Francisco to do 
that which it in itself would need to do in order to make the 
park accessible. Consequently I do not think we need to make 
inquiry into just what the cost or value of the gravel will be, 
or the stone or timber that will be fsed in building bridges, 
culverts, and roads. . 

Mr. RAKER. Permit me to say the bill provides that they 
shall pay for all the timber used. 

Mr. FRENCH. I should not have said the timber; the bill 
itself provides that with regard to timber. 

Mr. WINGO. That language worried me. You have one 
provision that proyides for the taking of construction materials 
free of cost under which, testing it by every rule of construc- 
tion. they could get timber, and then you require them to pay 
for timber taken from the right of way. 

Mr. RAKER. Where is that? 
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Mr. WINGO. That is the provision in line 14, page 3, and 
other materials of like character,” and under any rule of con- 
struction that would include timber for ties, and so forth. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think, however, the language of the specific 
provision with respect to timber would control, and I think 
it would not be held to be included under that general state- 
ment. 

Mr. WINGO. But you have a provision which permits them 
to take gravel and other material of like character necessary 
for construction from public lands adjacent to the right of way 
and this other provision permits timber to be taken from the 
right of way. 

Mr. FRENCH. If there is a weakness there we can correct 
it when we get to it under the five-minute rule. Just in con- 
clusion on this subject I will say that under the present pro- 
visions of the bill the income that will be received by the 
Federal Government from this grant places a ‘capitalization of 
some two millions of dollars at 3 per cent upon the dam site 
and the lands that will be required for the lake, not to speak 
of values to the extent of possibly another million of dollars that 
will be conveyed by San Francisco to the Government of the 
United States. Hence, I say, the objection that is made to the 
grant upon this basis is not well founded, while, on the other 
hand, the Government is doing the unusual thing in accepting 
the returns that San Francisco is ready to give for the grant 
that the bill proposes to make. 

Finally, there are those opposed to this measure who believe 
that the construction of the dam at Hetch Hetchy will be 
ruinous to the national park, that it will destroy a great valley 
that might be available otherwise for hotels and camps for 
pleasure seekers, and that in short the bill is a serious assault 
upon the Yosemite Park, from the standpoint of its use as a 
park and the standpoint of its beauty. 

I have profound respect for all who may oppose this bill for 
any honorable and honest reason, and I have profound respect 
for those who feel that from the standpoint of maintaining the 
beauty of the park and its usefulness the bill should not become 
a Jaw. 

Among those who take this position are Dr. John Muir, with 
whose name we all are familiar; Dr. William Frederick Bade, 
president of the California Branch of the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of National Parks; Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, 
for many years the editor of the Century Magazine, and Hon. 
Edmund A. Whitman, of Cambridge, Mass., president of the 
Eastern Branch of the Society for the Preservation of National 
Parks. These and other men of equal candor and patriotism 
oppose the passage of this bill because they feel that the work 
proposed to be carried on under it will mean the desecration of 
one of the beauty spots of California. 

I think I need not say that just as I have profound respect 
for these men I also have deep sympathy with their idea as 
applied generally to the Yosemite National Park and to all 
other natural wonders and beauty spots either in California or 
elsewhere. This question alone would make me think earnestly 
and well before giving my approval to the proposition. How- 
ever, there are numerous questions that must be considered from 
this standpoint. In the first place I can not think that the work 
that it is contemplated shall be done under this bill will mean 
the ruination of the park or the material modification of its 
scenic beauty. The park embraces something like 900 square 
miles. The amount of land that will be subjugated by the con- 
struction of the Hetch Hetchy Dam is approximately 2 square 
miles, of which the city owns two-thirds. From the standpoint 
of area this amount is inconsiderable, but we are told that the 
canyon walls around Hetch Hetchy are in themselves wonderful 
and that much beauty will be destroyed by the construction of 
the dam. We are also told that this area that will be covered 
with water after the dam shall have been constructed should 
be left free for use for hotels and campers, that from this point 
they may visit other sections of interest within the park. 

In this regard, however, the question is rather one of judg- 
ment than one that can be regarded as capable of only one 
point of view. 

It was brought out in the committee hearings that one of the 
members of the Board of Army Engineers believed that the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley undisturbed would be more beautiful 
than a lake would be that would be maintained by the con- 
struction of the Hetch Hetchy Dam. Another member of the 
Board of Army Engineers, with the same facts at hand, came 
to exactly the opposite conclusion, and it was his judgment that 
n lake in the beautiful Hetch Hetchy Valley would be more 
beautiful than the canyon itself. 8 

I have in mind some of the beautiful lakes in my home State 
of Idaho that are surrounded by mountain fastnesses and into 


whose mirrored surfaces are reflected the pictures of almost 
changeless precipices and mountain peaks and hillsides covered 
with eternal green, and into which is still reflected the pano- 
rama of clouds and sun and moon and stars; and I think that 
such a lake, created though it might be by the eonstruction of 
the great dam at Hetch Hetchy, would not be a mar upon the 
beauty of even the Yosemite National Park, but would rather 
in itself be something worth establishing and that would 
lend inspiration to those lovers of nature who are jealous lest 
the beauty of the parks may be forced to yield to some utili- 
tarian purpose. 

So I say, from the standpoint of whether or not the construc- 
tion of the dam at Hetch Hetchy will injure or improve the 
park, it is my judgment that there is abundant opportunity for 
difference of opinion. 

More than this, I understand that at no time has this section 
been visited by more than a few hundred people in a given year. 
I am not certain that my estimate may not be exaggerated, and 
it may be that such large numbers as I have indicated have in 
a single year visited this region at comparatively rare intervals. 
Under the terms of this bill, however, there will be constructed 
roads and trails at a cost of many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. These roads will be bounded by fences of such type 
and character as will meet with the approval of the Govern- 
ment's executive officers. Bridges and culverts will be built 
that, too, will need to be of a character approved by the proper 
heads of departments, and altogether an avenue will be pro- 
vided by which not a comparatively few but a large number of 
people may enjoy the beauties of the Yosemite Valley and the 
Scenery surrounding the whole section of country with which 
the pending bill has to do. 

The fact is, I believe that many times as many people will be 
accommodated through the construction of the works provided 
for in this bill as will be with the expense and care necessary to 
visit the Hetch Hetchy Valley, providing it shall remain in its 
natural state. 

Let us assume for a moment, however, that the construction 
of the Hetch Hetehy Dam will mar the beauty of the park, a 
proposition to which I do not subscribe, are not the rights of 
three-fourths of a million people to-day and millions of people 
during the decades that will follow deserving of our profound 
consideration? 


I have gone out of my way repeatedly to avoid injuring or. 


to extend safety to some representative of nature’s great ani- 
mal kingdom and I have grieved at the loss of a beautiful 
tree. So now the question of protecting the beauty of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley is one that appeals to me, but I recognize 
as paramount to whatever beauty there may be in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley the welfare and indeed the life itself of the peo- 
ple who are asking that they may have water to use in their 


homes. More than this, I realize that in the construction of ` 


the works contemplated in this bill there is no unanimity, 
of opinion that the beauty of the Hetch Hetchy Valley will be 
marred but rather that there are some who think that its 
beauty will be enhanced, and when I realize further that the 
park will be made available as a great national playground, 
not for a few hundred, but for thousands upon thousands of 
people, who with the facilities provided for in this bill will 
have the opportunity of visiting this pleasure ground, I can 
not feel that there is any other course left for me to pursue 
than to support the passage of the measure. 

I can not believe that those who are opposed to the utiliza- 
tion of the waters that fall within the area of the Yosemite 
National Park and the Stanislaus Forest have a full realization 
of the facts that surround San Francisco and the other bay 
cities and the hardships with which the people of a country, 
whether within a municipality or in rural communities are 
required to undergo, who live in a region that is semiarid. 

The papers of the last few days have told of the hardships 
that the drought in the Middle States has inflicted upon rural 
communities and upon cities themselves. One report speaks 
of numerous towns in Kansas, including Olathe, Lawrence, 
and Medicine Lodge, as having exhausted their water supply. 
Olathe was forced to purchase 60,000 gallons daily from Kansas 
City, and Lawrence was forced to turn the water of the Kansas 
River into the mains of the city as a protection against fire. 
Under such conditions can anyone doubt that much suffering 
will result? Can anyone doubt that typhoid and other diseases 
may be disseminated by the hasty improvising of water for a 
city’s use without the opportunity of exercising the ordinary 
care of filtration? 

The dispatches tell that in western Kansas the farmers were 
forced to sell one-third of their cattle, and that they were com- 
pelled to rush their poultry to market because of the water 
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and feed situation. Yet the cities to which I have referred 
are in a region that in the ordinary years is capable of produc- 
ing crops without irrigation. 

California, on the other hand, is a State that contains large 
areas that will not produce profitable crops unless water be 
turned upon the lands by artificial means. I can not believe 
that those who are opposed to this measure have a full realiza- 
tion of the fact that all of the waters of the streams that are 
available as possible water sources for San Francisco will be 
utilized for the irrigation of lands, for the production of food 
for man, or for domestic purposes of people living in cities or in 
rural communities. 

I can not believe that those who are opposed to this bill have 
thought of the responsibility that devolves upon the city of 
San Francisco and the other bay cities of protecting the health 
and lives of their people. ` 

It may be said that the city of San Francisco can not de- 
velop the Hetch Hetchy system within a period of five years. 
Granting that this is so, it is all the greater reason why action 
should be taken now. Already the city is in need of water; 
already the people are denied the use of water that the people 
of other cities enjoy. By passing this bill now, much of the pre- 
liminary work necessary to the development of the system can 
be accomplished during the present year, and maybe an entire 
year can be sayed if action be taken at this time rather than 
next winter. 

Looking at the question from that standpoint, I do not see 
how the most enthusiastic lovers of nature can oppose the meas- 
ure. Even Mr. Whitman, to whom I have referred, in testifying 
before the committee, admitted that the use of water for do- 
mestic purposes is a superior use than to permit conditions to 
prevail that would deny the use to mankind. 

The question was raised by Mr. La FOLLETTE, a member of 
the committee, as to whether or not the use of the valley for the 
storage of water for irrigation and municipal purposes is not 
higher than to use the valley for the accommodation of the peo- 
ple who might visit it and the accommodation of their horses 
for feeding purposes. Mr. Whitman said that he agreed with 
his questioner, and continued : 

When the time comes that the use of this water is required by people 
outside for the raising of food products or for domestic purposes, that 
contention should prevail. It might be perfectly wise at some time to 
take steps which would flood that part of the valley. 

So far, then, as Mr, Whitman is concerned—and I believe all 
lovers of nature must agree with him—the question is rather 
one of time and not one of principle. It is my Judgment and 
it is the judgment, I believe, of the other members of the 
committee, that the time has come which Mr. Whitman Limself 
defines, and that the water that can be impounded within the 
Hetch Hetchy Vailey is required by people outside for the rais- 
ing of food products and for domestic purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Sreenerson] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, this is not a local ques- 
tion. If it were a local question, local to the State of California, 
I certainly would not for one moment put my judgment as 
against the judgment of the California delegation, a delegation 
that stands deservedly high—as high as any in this House, 
whether we refer to the Democratic or the Republican side. And 
it is with a great deal of reluctance that I rise to oppose this 
bill, because of my personal regard for the members of that dele- 
gation, who have united in the advocacy of this measure. 

But the conservation of the natural beauties of mountain 
scenery is in question, and is one of national importance, All 
the people of the United States have expressed themselves as in 
favor of the doctrine of conservation, and there seems here to be 
a dispute only about its application. Every political party, so 
far as I know, has pledged itself to the doctrine of conserva- 
tion, and no one in this debate has declared himself as opposed 
to it. 

But it is argued that this measure is not a violation of that 
doctrine, for various reasons, and I shall allude to some of them. 
But whatever else I may say, I wish to say a word about what 
this bill is. It is a bill to grant the right of way to the city and 
county of San Francisco for the construction of waterworks, 
pipe lines, and reservoirs. The proposition as stated in the bill 
is to grant the city not to exceed 250 feet in width through the 
Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus National Forest; also 
the right to construct a dam, to construct a lake in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley for the purpose of constructing, operating, and 
maintaining aqueduets, canals, ditches, pipes, pipe lines, flumes, 
tunnels, and conduits for conveying water for domestic purposes 
and uses to the city and county of San Francisco, and for the 
purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining power and 
electric plants, poles, and lines for generation and sale and dis- 


tribution of electric energy; also for the purpose of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining telephone and telegraph lines, and 
for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
roads, trails, bridges, tramways, railroads, and other means of 
locomotion, transportation, and communication such as may be 
necessary or proper in the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the works constructed by the said city and county. It 
also provides for the construction of underground reservoirs, 
and so forth. . j 

Now, it will not do to say that this is to simply supply San 
Francisco with a domestic water system. The argument has 
been made here in support of this bill that San Francisco is in 
need of a water supply so great that it creates an emergency, 
and that is an excuse for bringing up this bill at the extra 
session, when the general public was not aware that it was 
going to be considered. Emergency? What kind of emergency 
is it? It is am emergency that one of the gentlemen stated 
would occur in 1926. The estimate of nearly all the gentlemen 
who advocate this bill is that it will take 10 years to construct 
these waterworks, hence this is an emergency to occur in 1923 
at the very earliest. Why, when the Democratic caucus con- 
vened and decided that nothing but tariff and currency legisla- 
tion and emergency measures should be taken up at the extra 
session, I was unsophisticated enough to write to some of the 
poor settlers in my district who had settled on burned-over tim- 
berlands and cut-over timberlands, and who could not cultivate 
20 acres on a quarter, as required by a recent act of Congress, 
and were in danger of losing their homes, and tell them it was 
not any use to bring that up at the extra session, because the 
emergency was not sufficiently pressing. But, lo and behold! 
San Francisco comes in here and says, “ We are going to go dry 
in 1923, and hence we will get the matter up at the extra session, 
when nobody expects it.” Emergency? Yes; no doubt there 
was an emergency. But, as pointed out in the communication 
of Dr. Johnson, the editor of the Century Magazine, a true friend 
of conservation, and Mr. John Muir, the great naturalist, the 
emergency was that they found out that there was a change of 
the party in power and they thought that perhaps they could 
get this measure through to destroy the beauties of Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, although it had been attempted four times in the 
last six years and defeated. That is the emergency. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman yield right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman know that in San Fran- 
cisco within the last month nine buildings have been destroyed 
from a lack of water with which to extinguish fire, and that 
the city and county of San Francisco can not extend their water 
mains because the Spring Valley Water Co. owns them and 
will not do it, but that the moment that this bill is passed they 
can take part of the $43,000,000 voted and extend the mains as 
part of the system, and thereby protect the city and protect life 
and the property of property owners there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I decline to yield further, Mr. Chair- 
man. I know what the gentleman is talking about. 

We can fudge, I will say to the gentleman, by the hearings 
and by the undisputed evidence and by the arguments that ha 
been brought forward here. Even the gentleaan who spoke last, 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], said that it was not 
disputed, but that there were other sources of water supply for 
San Francisco than the Hetch Hetchy Valley. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the hearings before the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands, as quoted by Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson, it was said 
by the engineers of San Francisco themselves that there were 
other sources of water supply, but that it would cost money to 
get them. That was the only key to this situation. It would 
cost San Francisco more money to get the water supply from 
elsewhere. So that there is no emergency. There is no reason 
for bringing up this bill at the extra session. 

I grant that the committee has given this bill careful con- 
sideration. I grant that great skill and legal lore have been 
expended in trying to harmonize all the conflicting interests. I 
hold in my hand here a resolution or memorial from 2,000 set- 
tlers who live right in the San Joaquin Valley, and they, over 
the signature of their chairman, say that San Francisco has 
other sources of water supply than Hetch Hetchy. They were 
then opposed to this proposition, but since have been converted 
to it, as I understand, by some means known only to the repre- 
sentatives of San Francisco. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
right there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. John Muir, the naturalist—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

m STEENERSON. Not at present, I will yield after 
awhile. 
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Mr. KAHN. Well, the gentleman spoke of the representatives 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not mean the gentleman in Con- 
gress. I meant lobbyists from San Francisco, representing the 
$45,000,000 voted for waterworks, the men who have been here, 
as I understand, lobbying for this bill. They have succeeded 
in bringing all the conflicting interests together, so that there 
is no opposition to this bill any more from Representatives of 
California. 

Mr. KAHN. There are no lobbyists in favor of this bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not know what else you would 
call them. Nobody will admit that he is a lobbyist, you know. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Not now. Here is the letter from Dr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, which contains statements strong 
enough to convince me that instead of investigating the in- 
sidious lobby“ in regard to the sugar tariff, the President and 
the Congress ought to investigate the “insidious lobby” in 
regard to this bill. = 

Mr. KAHN. The only lobby that is operating is on the part 
of those who are fighting the bill, and I shall point that out to 
the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The only communications I have re- 
ceived in opposition to this bill are the letters of Mr. John 
Muir, the naturalist, from San Francisco; of E. E. Parsons, 
William F. Bade, and Mrs. R. V. Colby, who represent the 
Society for the Preservation of National Parks. I will print that 
letter in full in the Recoxrp, with the names of the members com- 
posing the association. If you want to call them “ lobbyists,” 
all right. They are lobbying by means of letters in opposition 
to this bill, and they give their reasons. 

Dr. Robert- Underwood Johnson, who one gentleman to-day 
said was in favor of the bill, writes this letter and dates it in 
ink, “August 22, 1913,” at Mattapoisett, Mass., where he is 
temporarily spending the summer. 

Now, I think that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] in his argument settled, so far as argument can settle 
it, the question that this water supply is not the only water 
supply available for San Francisco. But that is the whole 
basis of the argument in favor of this bill. If it were not for 
that, nobody could say anything in favor of it. The gentleman 
from Illinois, a member of the Committee on Public Lands 
[Mr. GRAHAM], said—and I agree with him—that the greatest 
object of conservation was human life, and that if it were 
absolutely necessary to destroy the Hetch Hetchy Valley for 
the purpose of giving pure water to the people of San Fran- 
cisco, he thought that the greater and more meritorious object 
should prevail over the scenic beauty argument. But since that 
necessity does not exist, his whole argument and all of the argu- 
ments based upon that theory fall away. 

It is said by some that this improvement will not injure the 
park. Here is a national park, created by Congress, belonging 
to the whole people. 

It is, no doubt, a rare beauty spot. I have never had the good 
fortune to visit California and behold its beautiful scenery. I 
have stored up that pleasure for some future day, and I hope 
to be able to see the Hetch Hetchy Valley in its pristine glory 
and beauty before the destroying hand of greed and commerce 
shall have been laid upon it. 

I can not speak from personal knowledge as to the scenic 
value of the land here in question, but I take it that no better 
authority on that subject could be found than Mr. John Muir, 
the naturalist. In a letter addressed to me, dated June 27, 1913, 
he says: 

The Yosemite National Park is not only the greatest and most won- 
derful national playground in California, but in many of its features 
it is without a rival in the whole world. It belongs to the American 
88 and in world-wide interest ranks with the Yellowstone and the 

rand Canyon of Colorado. It embraces the headwaters of two rivers— 
the Merced and the Tuolumne. The Yosemite Valley is in the Merced 
Basin; the Hetch Hetchy Valley. the grand canyon of the Tuolumne, 
and the Tuolumne Meadows are in the Tuolumne Basin. Excepting 
only the Yosemite Valley, the Tuolumne Basin in its general features 
is the more wonderful and larger half of the park. 

The Hetch Hetchy Valley is a wonderfully exact counterpart of the 
great Yosemite. not only in its cliffs and waterfalls and peaceful river, 
but in the gardens, groves, meadows, and camp grounds of its flowery, 
parklike floor. 

{Applause.] 

Why, Dr. Johnson, the editor of the Century Magazine, says: 


The Hetch Hetchy is a veritable temple of the living God, and again 
the money changers are in the temple to desecrate it. 


Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STEENERSON. ! will yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. FERRIS. These letters ought not to go unchallenged. 
Doubtless the gentleman knows that this park is 20 miles away 
from the main Yosemite National Park. There are 719,000 
acres in the park. This will only flood 3,000 acres, and two- 
thirds of the 3,000 acres are owned in fee simple by the city of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That has been stated several times. 

Mr. FERRIS. Compared to the size of the whole park this 
is no more than a pimple on your back. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It has been stated several times that 

this is not the main part of the Yosemite Park, but it is a 
part of the park, and as Mr. Muir, the naturalist, who ought 
to be a good judge of such things, says, as I have read, that 
valley is the most wonderful part of the park. So I will put up 
ME Mu against the judgment of men who want to destroy the 
park. 
As I have already remarked, this is not a local question. The 
people of the whole United States are interested in it. If the 
entire New York delegation should come here unanimously 
demanding that Niagara Falls be destroyed for the purpose of 
creating power, would we from the other portions of the United 
States stand here indifferent? Could we recognize the claim 
that nobody except the State of New York is interested? This 
question is exactly analogous. 

Although my State is a comparatively young member of this 
Union, the people of Minnesota believe in and practice the doc- 
trine of conservation. They have conserved some of the most 
beautiful forest regions on this continent, and they are trying 
to enlarge those reservations. 

They have conserved the mineral and timber resources of the 
State, so that the school fund, which belongs to the children 
of future generations, has a probable value, running into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. We are doing all we can to 
conserve our own resources, aS we believe, and our own 
beautiful landscapes. I could not fairly represent the people 
of that State unless I raised at least one voice against this bill, 
and I understand I am the only one who has spoken or will 
speak in opposition to the bill. $ 

Mr. FERRIS. How about the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MOoNDELL]? 

Mr. MONDELL. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I will not yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. I will qualify my statement by saying that 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonDELL] spoke against 
this bill; but at the same time he said he was willing to give 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley to the San Francisco waterworks, and 
that is the crux of the whole proposition. He is going to offer 
a substitute, and the substitute will provide for the destruction 
of the park just as much as this bill does. 

Mr. REED. The gentleman will acknowledge that I have 
spoken against this bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think the gentleman said Mr. Muir 
and Dr. Johnson were in favor of this bill, I think the gentle- 
man favored the substitute of the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman will not misquote me. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will not. 

Mr. REED. I said I hoped that the substitute to be presented 
by the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming would embody 
such features as would afford San Francisco or California the 
privilege which they desired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I believe, as I have already stated, that 
my duty to my constituents and to the whole people of the 
United States requires me to oppose this bill. There is noth- 
ing in the argument that the flooding of this valley will improve 
upon nature. One gentleman from California, who spoke in 
favor of the bill yesterday, had the temerity to make that argu- 
ment, and he was indorsed by the gentleman from Idaho. You 
might as well try to improve upon the lily of the field by hand 
painting it. The idea that a reservoir for water supply. will 
make a beautiful lake is absurd. Of course, you understand 
that in a dry time when water is needed the reservoir will prob- 
ably be empty, as all reservoirs are at those times, and you will 
have in place of the beautiful floor of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
as described by Mr. Muir, a dirty, muddy pond, with the water 
drained off to supply San Francisco, and probably some dead 
fish and frogs in it. [Laughter.] Will that be beautiful? And 
then there will be perhaps large generating works, with rolling 
wheels and buzzing machinery and transmission wires with a 
devilish, hissing noise echoing and reechoing sounds strange and 
eacophonous. [Laughter.] That is what you will offer us in 
place of the temple of the gods that has been made ready for 
our admiration. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. KNowLanp] yesterday 
pointed out the wonderful increase in population in the cities 
on San Francisco Bay, and he took great pride in it. He said 
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that the influx from the country to the city was very strong in 
that region, the same as it is elsewhere in the world. Instead 
of taking pride in that fact I deplore it. All the greatest states- 
men of our time are deploring the fact of the influx to the city 


from the country. They are putting forth efforts for Govern- 
ment encouragement of rural life. We hear on every hand 
futile complaints against the rising cost of living. Some gen- 
tlemen have discovered that the way to cheapen the cost of 
living is to import beef and foodstuffs from abroad, but that 
is a vain remedy, because, when you discourage the farm and 
country life here in the United States, the foreign farmer will 
have you in his power and charge you even higher prices than 
you now pay. 

I am opposed to the eternal drawing upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment resources and of the people to make cities more at- 
tractive at the expense of the country. Rather would I en- 
courage the people to go to the national parks, where they can 
admire nature in its pristine beauty and glory and become im- 
bued with the love of nature—become second Burbanks in 
knowledge and practice and science of plant breeding and all 
the secrets of animal and vegetable life. 

Do you think you can produce such men by building up 
large cities and raising your families in apartment houses, like 
the cliff dwellers? No. It is said this park is hard of access; 
that only a few hundred people reach it every year; that more 
win reach it when you have destroyed it. Then they can go in 
trolley cars and railroad ears; but I would rather have a few 
see it in its natural glory than in its desecrated form. Per- 
laps some lone, footsore, weary wanderer may find his way 
into the valley some day and by means of inspiration of these 
wonderful surroundings will produce something more valuable 
than money. Suppose he could write a poem like Burns’s poem 
to a mountain daisy? Would you trade it for $45,000.000 that 
the taxpayers of San Francisco have voted for this enterprise? 
Why, you could not estimate the value of such a contribution 
to human thought in its refining effects in dollars and cents. 
That poem I have read often, but it can never be read too 
2 and I will put part of it in the Recorp to remind you 
of it. 

The fate of Hetch Hetchy Valley, this beautiful mountain gem, 
is touchingly like that of the mountain daisy, and when it is 
gone I do not believe I shall be the only mourner at its bier. 

TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 
Wee, modest, crimson-ti flow'r, 
Thou's met me in an hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
To spare thee now 5 r 
= Thou bonie po ae s 


o 5 * > * 


There, in 8 mantle elad. 
Thy snawie som sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou Hes! 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love's simplicity be d, 


TH! sh ike thee Il. 20 fd. 13 data, 
ee, 80 
z Low i' the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple san 

On Life’s gy n ocean luckless rrdt 

Unskilful he note the card 

Till billows 5 oh 3 hard, 
daa wheter bier cee: 

Now, you say that is all sentiment; that Mr. Muir and Dr. 
Johnson are sentimental. I grant it, and I am glad of it. You 
people in California, where woman suffrage prevails, will find 
out that you bave got to pay some respect to sentiment here- 
after. [Laughter.] One reason why I am opposing this bill is 
that the Woman’s Club in Minnesota passed a resolution unani- 
mously in favor of protecting this national park from vandalism 
and desecration. I have great respect for their sentiments. 
Such sentiments are the foundation of all noble find heroic deeds 
among men. 

Sentiment, if you please! It is a wise saying that the man 
“who writes the songs of a people has more influence than he who 
writes its laws. I hope that upon reflection the House of Rep- 
resentatives will not press this bill to final passage at this 
time, and I say to you now that if you try to do it you will have 
to muster a quorum when the time comes for action, because 
I will not stand here an idle spectator when this hand of greed 
is laid upon our national forests, and I want the Democratic 
Party to go on record, after this same proposition to destroy 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley has been defeated four times in the 
last six years—I want them to go on record as doing this as an 


emergency measure; and I want to go home to Minnesota and 
tell the people on the stump that this is the kind of emergency 
measures that the Democratic majority and the caucus are 
forcing through here at this time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I speak for myself only as a member 
of the Republican Party and not the whole party. 

Mr. FERRIS. Of course the gentleman is aware, he having 
mentioned some of the political phases of the question, that 
California is a Republican State; that San Francisco is a 
Republican city; that the Members who will be benefited by it 
locally, if any particular partisanship should be injected into 
it, are Republicans; and, furthermore, does the gentleman now 
set his own judgment up against the combined judgment of the 
California delegation, of 11 in number; and does he set his 
judgment up against the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; the Chief Forester, Gifford Pinchot; F. H. 
Newell, the head of the Reclamation Service; the head of the 
Geological Survey; the unanimous report of our Public Lands 
Committee? Every other arm of the Government that has 
anything-to do with or knows anything about it has been con- 
sulted. They have appeared in person and by letter, and they 
are all earnestly for it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In answer to that, I will say I will set 
up my judgment with Secretary Hitchcock and Secretary Gar- 
field and Secretary Fisher as against the present Secretary; and 
as to the judgment of the present Representatives from Cali- 
fornia, for whom I have great respect, you must admit they 
are interested parties, and they can not act as judges in a 
matter of this kind. As to the question of politics, I acquit 
the gentleman from Oklahoma from trying to work any political 
scheme in this bill. I acknowledge his generosity to the Cali- 
fornia delegation—and it is a very great gencrosity—but it is 
impossible for the majority of this House to escape the respon- 
sibility for this bill. Youcan not throw it on the Representatives 
from California, because, being in control, you are responsible. 
As to Gifford Pinchot, I will say that I go by his first stand, 
which I am advised was against taking Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

Mr. FERRIS. He has always been for the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This bill? He was opposed to this idea 
a few years ago. 

Mr. FERRIS. He has always been for the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, even if he now is for this bill, I 
do not take him as an authority. I can not follow blindly, 
but must know his reasons. Some four years ago he and 
other conservationists stated that they were in favor of free 
lumber, because by getting free lumber supplied from abroad 
we would save our own forests—a plain proposition, that could 
not be contradicted—yet only a few hours after conferring with 
a few lumber barons he changed about and wrote a letter to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and said that the way to con- 
serve the forests of the United States was to put on a duty 
and make lumber high priced to the farmers. A man who can 
make a somersault like that can not command my confidence 
either in economics or politics. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman does not intend to state that 
Secretary Garfield was not in favor of this grant, because Sec- 
retary Garfield gave a revocable permit to construct it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But it was revocable; to that extent I 
will stand corrected. 


=- —— — 


EXHIBIT A. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL PARKS, 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH, 302 MILES BUILDING, 
San Francisco, June 27, 1913. 


Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


most wonderful national play; 
without a riv 
le, and in world-wide tnterest ranks with the Yellowstone 
D of the Colorado. It embraces the headwaters of 
two and the Tuolumne. The Yosemite Valley is in 
the Merced Basin; the Hetch ee These hi the Grand Canyon of the 
Tuolumne, and the Tuolumne Meadows are in the Tuolumne Basin. 
Excepting only the Yosemite Valley, the Tuolumne Basin in its general 
features is the more wonderful and farger half of the park. 
The Hetch Hetchy Valley is a wonderfully exact counterpart of the 
t Yosemite, not only in its cliffs and waterfalls and peaceful river, 
But in the gardens, groves, meadows, and camp grounds of its flowery, 
park- r. 


ike fioo 
of Congress a most determined attack was made 
s city of San Francisco to get 


Va fe ir site, thus d ving DO, 000,60 8 oie of goo ge 
alley as a reservoir site, thus depriving A e of one 
“34 Francisco 


their most priceless possessions for the sake of ‘saving 
dollars, 


As soon as this scheme became manifest public-spirited citizens all 
over the country entered their protests, and before the session was over 
the park invaders saw that they were defeated and {tted the bill 
ne aes rege a oe aie ee Wr 

r Er e e n 
M Aaftroduesd at this session 4 


the same destructive pespose been rein t 0 
Congress and is now pending before the Public Lands Committee, and 
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ts supporters are speciously urging that it should be rushed through at 
ii special session as an emergency measure, when in reality nothing 
like an emergency exists, 

San Francisco may be in immediate need of an increased supply of 
water, but her own engineers admit that the present supply can 
more than doubled by adding to present near-by sources, and that is the 
.first and most economic plan of development before the city eventually 
goes to the Sierra for additional water. 

The advisory board of Army engineers “is of the opinion that 
there are several sources of water FODDI tbat could be obtained and 
used by the 5 of San Francisco and adjacent communities to supple- 
ment the near-by supplies as the necessity develops. From any one of 
these sources the water is sufficient in quantity and is or can be made 


suitable in quality.” 

We are preparing data based on the reports of the Army engineers 
which will demonstrate that San Francisco can obtain abundance of 
pure water from other sources than the Tuolumne Hetch Hetchy. 

So important a bill should not be rushed through Congress without 
mature consideration and time allowed for its opponents to be heard. 
Anything less would be unjust to the American people; therefore, in 
bebalf of all who appreciate our mountain parks and believe that they 
should be preserved we call on you to aid us in postponing considera- 
tion of this destructive bill until the regular session of Congress, for 
we have not even seen a 4 of the bill now being considered. ver 
since the establishment of the Yosemite National Park by act of Con- 

ess—Octo! 5 onstant strife has been going on around its 

undaries and is likely to go on as Ho of the universal battle 
between good and evil, however much its boundaries may be broken 
or wild beauty destroyed. 

When this 9 was first made, over 10 years ago, the Secretary 
of the 5 en holding office emphatically denied the right, saying 
n part: 

“ Presumably the Yosemite National Park was created such by law 
because of the natural objects of varying degrees of scenic importance 
located within its boundaries, inclusive alike of its beautiful small 
lakes, like Eleanor, and its majestic wonders, like Hetch Hetchy and 
Yosemite Valleys. It is the aggregation of such natural scenic features 
that makes the Yosemite Park a wonderland which the Congress of the 
United States 2 by law to preserve for all coming time as nearly 
as practicable in condition fashioned by the hand of the Creator— 
a worthy object of national 
and rest for the thousands o 
during the heated months.” 

In behalf of all of the people of the Nation we ask your aid in 
putting an end to these assaults on our 1 national parks and to 

revent this measure from being rushed through before it can be 
rought to the attention of the 90,000,000 people who own this park. 
Faithfully, yours, 


ride and a source of healthful pleasure 
people who may annually sojourn there 


Jonx MUIR. 

E. T. Parsons, 
Wa. F. BADE, 
R. V. COLBY. 


EXHIBIT B. 


Dran Mr. STEENERSON : I hope you will insist on the objections here 
stated being met—they can not be refuted. Unless somebody stands 
up for the national interest in national parks they will go to the 
wolves by default through good-natured acquiescence and personal and 
political influence. 


Sincerely, yours, R. U. JOHNSON. 


[For publication and comment in the press.] 


THE WETCH HETCHY SCHEME—WHY IT SHOULD NOT BE RUSHED THROUGH 
THE EXTRA SESSION—AN OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Fellow owners of the Yosemite National Park: 


For 12 years the city of San Francisco has been trying to obtain from 
the Government the gift of the wonderful Hetch Hetchy Valley, 18 
miles from the Yosemite Valley and one of the chief attractions of the 
3 of your national rks. The plea has been that the Hetch 

etchy is the only available source of water sane for the city, this 
being the only plausible reason for the scheme, which involves the de- 
struction of the valley by flooding it as a reservoir and the exclusion 
of the public from two of the three chief Gyr ae places amid this 
phenomenally beautiful scenery and from access to miles of the most 
remarkable cascades in the world. The language of hyperbole is the 
only appropriate medium to describe the features of Ped Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. Better that there had never been a ara than that 
the northern half of the park should thus be diverted from the use of 
the public. The Hetch Hetchy is a veritable temple of the living God, 
and again the money changers are in the temple! 

For these 12 years a few public-spirited men in California and else- 
where, led by John Muir, “ California’s grand old man,“ and supported 
by 8 or 10 national organizations, have succeeded in thwarting this 
project. Their attitude is not quixotic. They say: “If San Francisco 
could nowhere else obtain an abundant supply of good water, supreme 
necessity would require that the valley should be placed at its disposal.” 
But they claim that not until the city has demonstrated that the supply 
ean not be obtained from any other source should any concession be 
made to its demands. And they further claim that the city is under 
- obligations to prove this negative; that the Hetch Hetchy is not merely 
desirable, but that it is absolutely necessary. The importance of the 
reasons for dismembering your park must be equal to the importance of 
the reasons for its creation. And the reasons for dismembering it must 
not be accepted as final when they come from the party in interest. 
Otherwise we shall pay too high a price for San Francisco’s water. 

I wish to call 8 attention to some aspects of this project that 
amount to a scandal. Its proponents have been defeated four times— 
once before Secretary Hitchcock of the Interior Department, —.— 
before the Senate Committee on Public Lands in 1909-10, again before 
Secretary Ballinger, and again before Secretary Fisher. Secretary Lane 
has refused to take the responsibility of applying first to the Hetch 
Hetchy the revocable grant given by Secretary Garfield, and even Mr. 
Garfield thought that by compelling the city first to take the Lake 
Eleanor watershed (which it could have without opposition) the Hetch 
Hetchy would never be in danger. The city, by which is meant its 
supervisors, taking advantage of the announcement that no general leg- 
islation would be considered at the extra session, and the fact that the 
opponents were therefore off their guard—many being absent or ill— 
have invented an “ emergency” and with the aid of salaried officials 
who have been at Washington for several months, and, with a fund of 
$45,000,000 (water-supply bond issue of 1910) to draw upon for ex- 


* 


penses, are endéavoring to rush through a drastic measure that would 


turn over to the ci uare miles—half your national park. The 
scandal] consists in these facts: (1) That the appeal is made on ex parte 
evidence furnished by the city and not fully verified by the advisory 
board of Army engineers appointed by Secretary Fisher, and (2) that 
in presenting data to this board the city actually withheld a report 
showing that the Mokelumne River region will afford abundant resources 
at a smaller se, 

Before considering this other source of supply let me cite two dam- 
aging statements of a general nature. At the hearing before the Public 
Lands Committee of the Senate, Mr. NELSON, of Minnesota, in the chair. 
Mr. McCutcheon said to Mr. James D. Phelan, then and now the most 
conspicnous advocate of the scheme, substantially this: 

“You know, Mr. Phelan, that you could go out overnight anywhere 
along the Sierra and get an abundant supply of pure water for the city.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Phelan, “by paying for it.” 

And Mr. Manson (another advocate) echoed, “ Yes, by paying for it.” 

This is matter of record and has never been disputed. It shows that 
the object of the scheme is to gt something for nothing—the simplest 
sort of a commercial “ grab.” he Nation is called upon to make sacri- 
fice of its noblest pleasure ground, not to save the lives or the health of 
San Franciscans but their dollars; and, moreover, to supply water not 
merely for drinking but for power. 

Again, the report of the Army board states the belief of its members 
that the city’s reports on other sources besides the Sacramento and the 
Tuolumne (Hetchy Hetchy) are not thorough and complete, due 
largely. it is thought, to the lack of importance and e 
from the point of view of the city authorities, of any source of supply 
other than the upper Tuolumne.” ‘This report was made on the order 
of the Interior Department that the city should investigate and report 
on all possible available sources. It has not done so in good faith. 
This report of the Army board, it is understood, was drawn up by 
H. H. Wadsworth, assistant engineer and secretary of the board, who on 
July 1, 1913, said he had not seen the elaborate report favorable to the 
Mokelumne River region, known as the Bartell report, and added: “I 
am very confident that no such report was submitted to the board.” 
Tais is confirmed by Col. Biddle, chairman of the board, in a telegram 

o me. 

The plain fact is that the Bartell report to the city of April, 1912. 
though it was made for the city, proved an obstacle to the theories and 
dean of the supervisors, and therefore was withheld by them from 

he Army board, substitution being made of a report after a brief in- 
vestigation by Engineer Grunsky (July, 1912) 1989 5 the resources of 
the Mokelumne at 60,000,000 instead of 432,000,000 8 daily. 
This withholding constitutes an important suppression of the truth, and 
was a wrong to the board, to the city’s expert (Mr. Freeman), to the 
Members of both Houses of Congress, and to every other American 


citizen. : 

If the legislation is not railroaded through Congress, an even fuller 
report of the Mokelumne resources than that of the Engineer Bartell 
will be presented, along with an offer of rights and sites by the Sierra 
Blue Lakes & Water Power Co. 

The advantages claimed for this source over that of Hetch Hetchy 

2 2 


fi It would obviate the invasion of your national park, 
5 It would save 70 miles of tunneling, much of its through solid 
rock. 
2 It would be a shorter route by 65 mlles. 
4) It could be completed in 4 Fears, as against the 10 needed to 
make Hetch Hetchy available. 

( 85 Its owners will offer it to the city at a price to be arbitrated. 

(6) Its watershed is virtually in a forest reserve, not a national 
ark. and thus is more fully protected than a scenic resort like Hetch 


etchy. 

The fact is that with the $45,000,000 at their command the city 
made a most elaborate investigation of the source desired and very in- 
adequate investigation of all but one of the others. A congressional 
investigation may be necessary to reveal whether there was any sinister 
reason for this attitude. 

The country ought to know that the grant to the city would do an 
immeasurable wrong to the residents of California's greatest valley, 
the San Joaquin. Without water this valley is almost a desert; with 
water it is a paradise. This central valley of California should have 
prior claim on the water. I well know the purposes of Congress. in cre- 
ating the Yosemite National Park, for I was the only person who adyo- 
cated it before the Public Lands Committee of the House in 1890. 
These were primarily to preserve the great scenery for the use and 
recreation of the whole Nation, to defend the forests against destruc- 
tion by herds of sheep—" hoofed locusts,” as Mr. Muir called them 
and to conserve the waters of the region fer purposes of irrigation in 
the San Joaquin Valley. The residents in that valley are overwhelm- 
ingly against this legislation, and although the city seems to have 
arranged with the Turlock and Modesto irrigation representatives the 

le are not satisfied. This is particularly true of the Waterford 
region and other large regions dependent for prosperity on the Yosemite 
Park sources. In order to silence the 8 of the irrigation 
interests the city’s agents haye agreed to divide with them the waters 
of the coveted valley. The 1 of thus parceling out the resources 
of one of God's most beautiful creations has had no counterpart since 
the casting of lots for the raiment of Jesus. 

In the face of these facts, where is the “emergency” requiring the 
3 of this piece of inexcusable folly? There is an emergency, but 
t lies in the other direction; the emergency is that unless as American 
citizens you protest to par representatives in both Houses of Congress 
your great national park is likely to be lost to yon and your descendants 
forever. Yosemite Valley will become “ the ck door of San Fran- 
cisco,” and a precedent will be established under which all your other 
national parks will become the loot of corporations, private or munic- 

The pretense of the supervisors is that there is a shortage of 
water—this in the face of a reserve of 100,000,000 gallons per day of 
the local water company, to which Lobos Creek and the wells of the 
city can add 8,510, gallons, while the water in driven wells is said 
to be virtually inexhaustible. But even if there were a shortage, the 
resources of the Hetch Hetchy 10 years from now would not meet the 
emergency. 

I have said nothing here of the offer of the local company, the 
Spring Valley, to sell to the city all its vested interests and options, 
which it claims would solye the problem for a hundred years, nor of the 
Gesirability of establishing a great filtration scheme, such as London is 
about to do, abandoning the plan of piping from the Welch Mountains, 
These are pertinent considerations, and they are new to the present 
Congress, and time should be given to them. This piece of vandalism, 
so repugnant to, the enlightened opinion of the country, can only be 
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rushed through the deference of the judgment of Congress to the 
statements o tntereeted A — ce pene 


in 
made surveys of Lake Eleanor and 
there are Sierra supplies w. de brought 
here at much less cost than the Hetch Hetchy. on latter by persistent 
been almost forced, acceptance 
people of San Francisco.” 


The simple issne San ve a satisfact 
water su «Gi but “ Shall the national park be dismembered and H 
Hetch estroyed unnecessa 2 ef the Army board 
g in favor of the scheme; but it the following significant. 

not concinsive paragraph 


“What am I bid.“ the aucti 
miles of 


ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, 
í S27 Lewingjon Avenue, New York. 
MATTAPOISETT, MASS., August 23, 1913. 


ExHIem C. 


PROTEST AGAINST DIVERSION OF WATERS FROM LANDS REQUIRING IRRIGA- 
TION, ADOPTED AT LIVINGSTON, CAL., MAY 30, 1912. 


Whereas a determined effort is being made the city and county of 
San Francisco to secure tbe passage of a speciai act of Congress 
. and county of San Francisco certain rights and 

ties to certain wa of and 


d 
reports of United States Army engineers show naa ai wie 
commercial de- 


and 

has been clearly shown and proven through the medium 
of competent engineers that San can secure an adequate 
supply of water for its own use from other sources, where such 
Weter is not’ mesded for the development of its contignous ter 

ry; an 

Whereas the question of conserving all of the waters of the San 
ptt aioe A 5 for = N said valley is one of para- 
moun portance te the very life every county and communi 
within said valley: Therefore be it z 


the 
highway to 


herewith gly against such 3 diversion, and cali 
— the Senators and Representatives of the State of California in 
sress, and all other Members of Congress having the interest of 


y, and thereby assure 
of said valley, as well as 
tural resources of the State: 


e Beate of Califernin tn OLED med teat Gann 
rn n and that 
timate means to enlist “4 


blage goes on record as favorin Federal 
ald to the efforts of the citizens the San Joaquin Valley reclaim 
their lands and make them fruitful, such ald to 1 
through the medium of scientific water conservation works the 
st of the flood waters of the stresms of the San Joaquin water 
shed in reservoirs and basins along said streams as they come down 
into the San Joaquin Valley from the Sierra Nevada Mountains; such 
waters so conse: and stored to be made available to the use of the 
people of the San Joaquin Valley in the i tion 
of 5.000. acres of 
because of the insufficiency of the natural flow of the streams of 
watershed. 

Passed by a unanimous vote. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
Mr. THOMSON of Minois. 
from a great city, and I have always lived there—the city of 


Chieago—I claim to be something of a lover of nature, and I 
have always believed in the principles of conservation. Feeling 
as I do generally on this question. I came to a consideration of 
this bill as a member of the Committee on Public Lands with 
quite a feeling of doubt as to its wisdom, as to the wisdom of 
the bill as a general proposition, and particularly as te the’ 
wisdom of certain of its provisions. 

After having listened to the testimony which was submitted 
to the committee and the discussion of it in the committee I 
felt convinced that the request of San Francisco as embodied 
in this bill is a reasonable one and that the bill, in the form to 
which it has been worked by the committee, is a reasonable 
and proper bill. My friend from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] 
asks whether there are not other sources of supply, and that 
question has been asked frequently. There are.* There is the 
Pacific Ocean, right at the door of San Francisco. Why not 
use that? That might be thought to be a rather extreme illus- 
tration or proposition, but it was not so extreme as to be 
disregarded by our friend, Robert Underwood Johnson, who has 
sent to all of us, I presume, this circular, which has been con- 
siderably discussed and a copy of which I hold in my hand. I 
have not the pleasure of Mr. Johnson's acquaintance, but I 
regret exceedingly that he has been led to circulate this state- 
ment about this bill and this proposition, which has so many 
allegations in it that are entirely contrary to fact and on which, 
for some reason or other, Mr. Johnson seems to have been 
grossly misinformed by somebody. 

To go back to the Pacific Ocean for a moment. I hold in my 
hand a part of the testimony which was submitted to Secretary 


Fisher at the time this matter was before him. By the way, in 


passing may I say that this matter has not been up four times 
in the last six years and met defeat, as has been alleged here 
to-day. I suppose one of those four times referred to by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenrrson] was the time 
when it was up before Secretary Fisher. Mr. Fisher did not 
say that he was against this proposition. He did say that this 
matter had come up just before he was stepping out of office, 
and that for that reason he was unwilling to make a decision 
in the matter; and he said further that he felt the proposition 
was of sufficient importance to be laid before Congress, and 
that it contained some vital principles and propositions that in 
any event probably ought to have action by Congress, and it was 
for that reason that he declined to act in the matter. 7 

Mr. Johnsen, who circulates this letter, was before Mr. Fisher 
as a witness, and he stated, among other things, that Ie felt 
that if there was any possible source in existence which San 
Francisco could use as a basis for a water supply, without re- 
spect to the cost of using it, they ought to be compelled to use 
that source rather than resort to the Hetch Hetchy Valley. At 
that point Mr. Fisher said: 


Let us see if you mean just what you have stated. We could, of 
course, distill the water of the Pacific for a water supply. Now, 
that is obviously true. Would you say that that ought to settle this 


questi 
you have exhausted the other sources of 


on? 
Mr. Jonxson. If, after 
ply from the Sierras, you find that no one of those sources would 
water from the ocean Toy 


nate, and you do know tbat by distillin 
th I should say undou y it was the duty of 
authoriti 


9 than take the Hetch Hetchy water? 

Mr. Jonxsox. Certainly. 

Secretary Fisnuer. Even though it might cost—to make it sufficiently 
absurd—we will say $100.000.000 a year? 

Mr. Jonxsox. It would be well invested. 

Mr. Johnson is sufficiently unreasonable about this proposi- 
tion to go to the extent of saying that rather than take the 
Hetch Hetchy water supply, San Francisco ought to be com- 
pelled to distill the salt water of the ocean. 

Now, it seems to me there is no question at all of the fact that 
San Francisco needs water. It has been at the mercy of a 
water monopoly for years, spending as high as 15 to 21 cents 
per thousand gallons for water. To my friend from Minnesota 
[Mr. Sreeverson] I would say there is an emergency here, and 
it was demonstrated to the committee that there was reason for 
bringing this bill to the attention of Congress at this time. The 
people out there have voted unanimously for a bond issue, and, 
if this bill can pass, there will immediately be available certain 
proceeds from that bond issue which can be used by the people 
of the city for extending their piping system and doing certain 
things in the way of furnishing an emergency supply at once 
which will help them very materially. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this Hetch Hetchy site was selected by eminent engineers as the 
best source of supply for San Francisco as far back as 1891, 
and the decision of such engineers who gave that verdict at that 
time has been confirmed repeatedly by some of the most eminent 
engineers of this entire country. 

Another fact has been referred to, and I think it should be 
emphasized, namely, that under this revocable permit that was 

‘ >» 
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issued by Secretary Hitchcock, and also to conform with certain 
requirements that Secretary Ballinger later laid down, the city 
of San Francisco, acting in good faith under that revocable 
permit and to conform to the conditions laid down by Secretary 
Ballinger, has expended about one and three-quarter million 
dollars in acquiring certain lands and water rights in connection 
with the Lake Eleanor proposition and with this Hetch Hetchy 
proposition; and, as has been pointed out, the city now owns 
some 780 acres on the floor of this very valley. 

The testimony before the committee brought out the fact that 
the city has 1,9604 acres in the national park. The further 
fact was brought out that the entire amount of Government land 
to be flooded and to be used under this proposition, as provided 
in this bill, is 2,173 acres. It will also use some portion of its 
own acreage of 1.960 acres, and the bill provides that such lands 


as are in the park and owned by the city now and are not used’ 


by the city are to be returned and conveyed by the city to the 
Government after the construction operations are completed. 

Now, my friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Reep] and one 
other gentleman here this morning, just who I have forgotten, 
compared this plan of getting a water supply for this western 
city to conditions in their own States. That is an impossibility. 
You can not compare the conditions in California as to water 
with the conditions in New Hampshire or with the conditions 
in the State of New York. The facts as to annual rainfall and 
the possibilities of impounding water are so vitally and so 
vastly different that there is no basis of comparison between 
such Eastern States as those and the State of California. 

It has been demonstrated many times by facts collected by 
engineers and otherwise that this Hetch Hetchy Valley must be 
used as a reservoir site in time, because conditions in California 
are such that all the water that it is possible to impound must 
be conserved. This dam is necessary because this Tuolumne 
River is a torrential stream. It comes down in certain seasons 
in great floods and in other seasons it is well-nigh dry, and it is 
therefore necessary to build this dam in a valley like this in 
order to get these flood waters and hold them for the dry sea- 
sons, when they can be used. 

Now, let us look just a moment at the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
as it is at present. I confess not to have a great deal of pa- 
tience with gentlemen who sit by their firesides in the East and 
discuss the plan of giving this valley to this use, without a bet- 
ter knowledge than they seem to have of the facts that surround 
that valley and of the physical conditions that are present there, 
which conditions were so clearly presented to the committee by 
the witnesses who appeared before it. 

My friend from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON], who addressed 
us last, said that he hoped to live to get into that valley. If he 
does, I would advise him to take a very generous amount of 
mosquito dope with him and any cooling apparatus he may have. 
I assume he is going in there in the summer time, which is 
about the only time when one can get in there. 

I would like to find out how many Members of this House 
have ever been in that valley. There are only two that I know 
of—one is Mr. CHURCH and the other is Mr. BELL, both of Call- 
fornia. I have heard them describe the conditions there, and if 
my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenremson] had carefully 
read the hearings showing all the evidence produced before the 
committee he would have found that in the early part of the 
summer this valley is almost impossible of occupancy because of 
the mosquitoes. They are so vicious that when my friend from 
California [Mr. BELL] went in there he was told that the mos- 
quitoes were so bad that they had driven out the cattle and 
had even driven out the wild game. Yet in spite of that he 
went in there with some of his friends, and stayed there only 
just as long as it took them to turn around and run out again. 

Those are the conditions in the first half of the summer, and, 
according to those who bave been there and who appeared be- 
fore the committee, the conditions in the latter part of the sum- 
mer are that the heat is so great that it is impossible to stay in 
that valley. 

Now, a Mr. Denman appeared before the committee—a man 
who had been in this valley a number of times—and he told us 
of his experience there. I will not take the time to read his 
testimony to the committee. If any of you have any doubts of 
the physical conditions of that valley, you ought to read his 
testimony, found on pages 243, 244, and 245 of the hearings. 

This man was a member of the Sierra Club, and he showed 
us how the sentiment of the members of that club was quite 
divided on the question of this bill and on the question of 
whether or not the things that would be done under the bill 
would impair or improve the scenery of that valley. He showed 

us, further, that the Hetch Hetchy Valley is not used as an 
, objective point, as a point to which to go to spend a period of 
time in camping by people who go up into the Sierras. It is 


merely used as a stepping-stone, as a temporary stopping place 
on the way from the lower levels up into some of the higher 
valleys of the Sierras. 

Our friend from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenerson] stated, further, 
that it was all nonsense to say that the flooding of this valley 
could possibly make this beautiful scenery even more beautiful, 
and I have no doubt it is beautiful to-day. I would prefer to 
take the testimony of such men as Mr. Lane, the Secretary of 
the Interior, who says that in his judgment it would be more 
beautiful with a lake. I would prefer to take the testimony of 
a number of men who were before the committee, who say that 
in their judgment it will be even more beautiful with a lake 
than it now is. For instance, there is a wonderful waterfall, 
which is very high, near the upper end of this valley. That 
waterfall would not be disturbed by the operations that would 
be undertaken by San Francisco. It has been pointed out to 
us that with this waterfall at the head and the ciffs on both 
sides that have been described by others better than I can 
describe them, the picture that would be presented would be 
similar to that at Mirror Lake, farther up in the mountains, 
which is said by lovers of nature to be one of the most beau- 
tiful sights in all the Sierras, one that is an objective point of 
travelers up there who go to see the wonderful sights pre- 
sented by Mirror Lake. A similar sight would be presented by 
this lake if the valley was flooded as contemplated in this bill. 

The distinguished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEEN- 
ERSON] said be had not heard any reason given by Mr. Pinchot 
why this bill should pass, My distinguished friend from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MoxpbELL] made considerable fun of the committee 
for calling before us and for the coming before us of a lot 
of people, among whom he included the charwomen. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Les. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman wants to quote me correctly? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Certainly, 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will recall, I made no 
rene whatever to anyone who was called before the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. THOMSON of Mlinois. Gentlemen who appeared. 

Mr. MON DELL. My reference was entirely to the genesis 
of the bill—long before the committee ever saw it or heard 
of it; when it was being incubated. My reference was to the 
gentlemen who had to do with the genesis and incubation of 
the measure; not those who were at the hearing after the 
measure had been drafted. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. The measure presented to the 
House is not the measure that was originally drafted. It has 
‘been changed a great many times. The committee studied it 
carefully with the help of these people and made a great many 
changes, and the remarks of the gentleman from Wyoming 
were in connection with the part which these people who came 
before the committee had to do with the accomplishment of 
those changes, One of them was Mr, Pinchot, another was 
Secretary Lane, another was the head of the Geological Sur- 
vey, another was the head of the Reclamation Service, and so 
on. It seems to me it was highly proper to have those people 
come before the committee, and I believe their ideas were 
good. Let me read just a few words from the testimony of 
Mr. Pinchot: 


. We come now face to face with the 3 clean ‘question of what 
is the best use to which this water that flows out of the Sierras can be 
— As we all know, there is no use of water that is higher than the 

omestie use. Then. if there is, as the engineers tell us, no other source 
of supply that is soyiumg like so reasonably available as this one: if 
this is the best, and, within reasonable limits of cost, the only means of 
supplying San Francisco with water, we come straight to the question 
of whether the advantage of leaving this rng She a state of nature is 
8 than the advantage of using it for the efit of the city of San 

neisco, 

Now, the fundamental principle of the whole conservation policy is 
that of use, to take every part of the land and its resources and put it 
to that use in which it will best serve the most poopie; and I think 
there can be no question at all but that in this case we have an instance 
in which all weighty considerations demand the passage of the bill. 
There are, of course, a very large number of incidental changes that 
will arise after the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Pinchot's testimony was early in the hearings. Later he 
says: 

I think that the men who assert that it is better to leave a plece of 
natural scenery in its natural condition have rather the better of the 

ment, and I believe if we had nothing else to consider than the 
delight of the few men and women who would yearly go into the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, then it should be left in {ts natural condition. But the 
considerations on the other side of the question to my mind are simply 
overwhelming, ard so much so that I have never been able to sce that 
there was any reasonable argument against the use of this water sup- 
ply by the city of San Francisco, provided the bill was a reasonable bill. 

My friend from Minnesota [Mr. Strenrrson] stated that Mr. 
Pinchot's position was otherwise. Here we see Mr. Pinchot 
says he has never been able to see that there was any reasonable 
argument against the use of this water supply by the city of 
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San Francisco, provided the bill was a reasonable bill. Later 
on he states that, in his judgment, this bill, which he has ex- 
amined carefully, is, with one exception, which he stated, and in 
connection with which the committee adopted an amendment, a 
reasonable bill, and should be passed, and in his judgment 
should be passed at this session, because he felt it was an 
emergency proposition. 

A good deal has been said as to the effect of the passage of 
the bill on the inhabitants of the San Joaquin Valley. Gen- 
tlemen from the Eastern States have been very solicitous about 
the welfare of the people in that valley. I doubt not that they 
are ably represented here by the gentleman from California in 
whose district that valley lies, and who is a member of the com- 
mittee, and who voted with the rest of us on the committee to 
report the bill favorably. He asserts and assured this House 
yesterday in the remarks he made that he was authorized to 
state that the people in that valley and his district are not op- 
posed to this bill. There were times when they were opposed 
to it because of the fact that the bill then before Congress did 
not have the conditions which my friend from Wyoming finds 
fault with. His substitute bill is without these conditions, and 
such a bill would be strongly opposed by these very people he 
seeks to protect, the irrigationists in the San Joaquin Valley. 
They insist that if the bill is passed giving San Francisco the 
use of the valley as a water supply the Government shall im- 
pose such conditions as will properly and reasonably require the 
city to recognize the rights they have and which they claim. 

It has been said that if this bill passes the valley will be 
forever arid. It may be in part, but only in part. It was 
called to the attention of the committee that there were other 
water sources which can be availed of for irrigation pur- 
poses in additien to the water which will come from this river. 
Under the rights which the Turlock and Modesto and other irri- 
gation districts have in the State of California the waters can 
be impounded in dams farther down the valley and used for 
irrigation purposes. At any rate, if San Francisco should not 
have the use of this valley, the irrigationists could not avail 
themselves of the opportunity of using it, because the construc- 
tion that would be necessary to conserve the water for irriga- 
tion purposes, or for any purposes whatever, would entail such 
an expense that it would be prohibitive from the standpoint of 
irrigation. They could not finance the proposition. x 

Now. as to the comparison between Hetch Hetchy and certain 
other sources, like the McCloud and the Sacramento, I will 
read a word from the testimony of Col. Biddle: 

There is no question in my mind that Hetch Hetchy is the best 
wea Supply for San Francisco, and the most economical that can be 

And then, on another page, he enlarges on that. You will 
find it on page 65 of the hearings. Other speakers on this 
bill have shown the disadvantages of the McCloud River project 
and the Sacramento River project. May I call attention to 
another fact in connection with the McCloud River which has 
not been mentioned. It is a tributary to the Sacramento. 
Under the Federal law there must be a certain water stage 
maintained in the Sacramento. If San Francisco took nearly 
all the water out of the McCloud River, it would result in reduc- 
ing the stage of the water in the lower Sacramento to a point 
below the stage beyond which the law says it must not go. 
This law provides that if the water gets down to that point 
it shall be unlawful to take any more water from the Sacra- 
mento or its tributaries, and this would interfere with the use 
of the McCloud River, because at the very time the water was 
most needed it would be the least available. 

As to the Sacramento River, the proposition would involve 
filtration, and also pumping the entire supply; it would be taken 
out of the river below many cities the sewage from which flows 
into the river. It would necessitate filtration and would inter- 
fere with navigation, as has already been pointed out. 

A great deal has been said about the Lake Mokelumne source 
and about the suppression of the report on this source of sup- 
ply. May I say this about that source of supply: It is claimed 
to be owned by what is known as the Sierra Blue Lakes Water 
Co., of which Mr. Sullivan is president. He appeared before 
the committee and testified. 

I do not know whether they really own or have a title to that 
water or not. I do know this, that testimony was produced 
before the committee from two different sources which showed 
that bonds of that company out in the State of California are 
regarded by banks and financiers as worth nothing because of 
the prior rights on that river, and in fact it is believed by those 
who claim to know whether these people have title or not that 
they have not, and it was brought out on cross-examination of 
Mr. Sullivan by Mr. French that there were 476,425,000 gallons 
daily from the Mokelumne River on which filings had been 


placed prior to the filings by this company. ‘The report that 
is supposed to have been suppressed was a report by one of the 
assistant city engineers of San Francisco, as I remember it; 
a report in which the chief engineer under which this assistant 
worked could not agree as to the facts claimed and conclusions 
reached by this assistant engineer. Is it to be wondered at 
that the chief engineer, who did not agree with the conclu- 
sions of the gentleman who was working under him as an 
assistant, one of some 110 other assistants in the engineering 
force of San Francisco, is it to be wondered that the chief 
engineer did not advocate that report as being a sound one and 
one which he could approve when he felt that the facts which 
his subordinate reported as true were not true, and when he 
felt the conclusions which his subordinate reached were not 
sound? The report was never suppressed in the sense it was 
spirited away. It was always available if it was wanted. It 
was not presented to the Army board, true, nor was it re- 
quested by the Army board. Possibly they did not know about 
it, but it was available, and in the committee report on this 
bill you will find a letter from the chief of the Army board in 
which he states that report could not have changed their find- 
ings in any way, shape, or manner; that the board got their 
facts at their own instance at first hand and that their findings 
were based on those facts. And further it shows Mr. Wads- 
worth, who drafted the form of the report, had a number of 
conversations with the gentleman who made this report, Mr. 
Bartell, in which Mr. Bartell went into the theories of his 
report, so these theories were before this board even before 
they drafted their report. 

Now, I want to take up in the few minutes which remain to 
me some of the statements included in this letter of Mr. John- 
son. I have all respect for Mr. Johnson and I recognize that 
he has a right to his views and I do not quarrel with him 
because of his views nor do I wish to unduly criticize him, but 
I must take this opportunity to call attention to the fact that 
there are some statements in this letter that are absolutely con- 
trary to the facts. All through this letter runs the idea that 
the passage of this bill will dismember the park. These words 
are used near the top of the first page: Better that there had 
never been a Niagara than that the northern half of the park 
should thus be diverted from the use of the public.” The 
northern half of the park diverted from the use of the public 
by this bill. The fact of the matter is that the northern half 
of the park, which is unavailable to the public now, will be- 
come available under this bill and the people can go in there 
if this bill passes who can not get in there now. 

At another point Mr. Johnson intimates that the passage of 
this bill would amount to turning over 500 square miles— 
half of the National Park—to the city. 

In one of his last paragraphs he intimates that the passage 
of the bill will result in destroying 20 miles of unique cascades, 
half a dozen snow peaks, noble forests, ete. What is the truth 
about all this? It will turn a valley 1,100 acres in extent, 730 
acres of which San Francisco now owns in fee and acquired 
at great cost at the direction of the former Secretaries of the 
Interior or to comply with conditions imposed by them, into a 
lake. True the valley is beautiful, but so would the lake be 
beautiful, and whereas the beauty of the valley can be viewed 
and enjoyed by a very few because of the inaccessibility of 
this part of the park and because of the mosquitoes, it will, 
if this bill passes become available for many more people 
because of the roads and trails required to be built under the 
terms of this bill. It has been well said that there is no 
beauty unless there is an eye to view it. 

The wonderful waterfall at the head of the valley will not be 
disturbed, and to say or intimate that snow peaks of the 
Sierras will be disturbed or lost to the people by the passage 
of this bill is too unreasonable and absurdly beyond the fact 
to call even for an attempt at a reply. 

It seems to me that any doubt that may be entertained by 
anyone here as to the reasonableness of this bill should be dis- 
pelled by an examination of the long list of those who favor the 
bill. This list includes: 


Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 

Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dr. Geo Otis Smith, Director United States Geological Survey. 

Hon. F. H. Newell, chairman United States Reclamation Commission. 

Hon. Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester, United States Forest Service. 

The Board of Army Engineers: Col. John Biddle, Lieut, Col. Harry 
Taylor, and Col. Spencer Cosby. 

on, Gifford Pinchot, former Chief Forester. 

Two Senators and 11 Representatives from the State of California. 

The people of Oakland. 

The people of Berkeley. 

The people of Alameda. 

The people of Palo Alto. 

The people of San Jose. 

The people of Menlo Park. 

The people of Richmond, 


to it. 
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The Legislature of the State of California. 

The governor of the State of California. 

The engineer of the State of California. 

The Conservation Commission of the State of California. 

The people of San Francisco. 

The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. 

The labor unions of San Francisco. 2 

The improvement clubs of San Francisco. 

The newspapers of San Francisco and cities about San Francisco Bay. 

The landowners of the Turlock irrigation district. 

The landowners of the Modesto irrigation district. 

The Commonwealth Club of California. 

Many members of the Sierra Club of California. 

The Native Sous and Daughters of California. 

The Public Lands Committee of the House of Representatives. 

On the other hand, who is opposing this bill? Mr. Sullivan, 
the president of a rival company, anxious to sell its souree to 
the city of San Francisco; and Mr. Johnson, who, as I have 
pointed out, believes that if Hetch Hetchy was the only source 
available other than the Pacific Ocean, the city should be com- 
pelled to make use of the latter; and other well-meaning gen- 
tlemen of high character but similar extreme views, based, it 
would appear, on certain alleged facts as to this Hetch Hetchy 
Valley which are grossly incorrect. 

It has been stated that this bill is for the benefit of San 
Francisco alone. That also is incorrect. It expressly is for 
the benefit of all the cities about San Francisco Bay and also 
for the very great benefit of the irrigationists, who by the terms 
of this bill are assured a greater and a more dependable water 
supply than they have at present or that they could afford by 
themselves to procure. 

Some have asked why this bill looks a century ahead in pro- 
viding water for these coast cities. That question is ably and 
abundantly answered by Col. Biddle in his testimony before 
the committee. It appears on page 92 of the hearings. Col. 
Biddle said: 

Now, I would like to make this further statement: The reason we 
take the year 2000 in the case of San Francisco—and I do not think 
eastern cities need take such an advanced date—is on account of the 

neral lack of water in California. Cities situated as San Francisco 

ve to look a long time forward. Here at Washington, for instance, 
you have the Potomac River, and the chances are that the water 
Situation, so far as Washington is concerned, 50 years hence will be 
the same as it is to-day. In the case of San Francisco, however, 
there would be the danger of so many water rights and water-use de- 
9 that it might be almost possible 50 years from now to 
obtain water rights without eat expense and even hardship to agri- 
cultural communities. That the reason we e that advanced date. 

I would also call your attention to a paragraph in the Army 
board report. I read from page 14: 

In one important respect the situation in California requires special 
consideration. In eastern cities, where there is little consumption of 
water except for municipal supply, it may be safely assumed that if 
at rite future time additional] water is needed the existing sources will 
usually be available as at present. In California all water bas great 
value. Due to the large extent of arid and semiarid land that can be 
made fertile by the use of water, irrigation is assuming great im- 
portance; due to lack of coal and the opportunity for economical water- 
power development, the use for the latter p se will surely be 
greatly extended. In a eee few years practically all available 
water will doubtless be appropriated for one or the other purpose, and 
it will then be possible to obtain it for municipal use only at great 
cost and damage to existing communities and industries, It is, there- 
fore, necessary to-day for the cities of California to look further ahead 
than in most other — of the country, and to take such steps that 
in the future when y may need the water uy shall have the ht 
For this reason it is believed that in making provision for 
future supply oi San Francisco and other bay cities a source should be 
selected if possible that is capable of supplying the needs of the com- 
munities for the balance of this century. Such a course would seem 
both wise and reasonable, provided it involves no sacrifice of economy, 


One more word as to the conditions imposed by the Govern- 
-ment in this bill. This is not so much a legislative act or grant 
as it is a contract between the Government and San Francisco 
and these other cities, in which we, representing the Govern- 
ment, not only may but should place proper and reasonable 
conditions. That Congress has the right to impose such condi- 
tions there can be no question. 

Let me quote a few words from the testimony of Secretary 
Lane before the committee: i 


t is ent wW. your power. 
In Butte City Water Co. v. Baker (196 U. S., 119, 126) we 
find the following language: 
The authority of Congress over the public lands is granted section 
3, Article IV, of the Constitution, witch provides that “ the 
shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 


ting the tory or other property belonging to the United 


tions respec 
States.” In other words, Congress is the body to which is given the 
ublic lands shall be 


pomer to determine the conditions upon which the 
isposed of. The Nation is the owner and has made Congress the prin- 


cipal agent to dispose of its property. 


And again, in United States v. Gratiot (14 Pet., 526, 527), we 
find the following language used by the court: 

The Constitution of the United States (Art. IV, sec. 3) provides, 
“That Congress shall have the power to dispose of and make ail needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property. belong- 
ing to the United States.” The term territory as here used Is mere 
descriptive of one kind of property and is equivalent to the pat: § 
“lands.” And Congress has the same power over it as over any other 
property belonging to the United States; and this power is vested in 

ongress without limitation, and bas been considered the foundation 
upon which the Territorial governments rest. 

What does it mean to conserve our natural resources? Does 
it mean to build a wall about our ferests and prohibit the use 
of our power sites and mineral deposits until some time in the 
distant future? Does it mean that we must deny the use of 
these natural resources to the generation of to-day and seal 
them up for the benefit solely of posterity? 

Most certainly it does not. In the words of the platform of 
the Progressive Party, of which I am proud to be a member, 
“the natural resources of the Nation must be promptly devel- 
oped and generously used to supply the people’s needs.” As. Mr. 
Long, the city attorney of San Francisco, has well put it in his 
very able brief submitted to the Committee on Public Lands 
in connection with this bill, conservation means so regulating 
the development of our natural resources that they may be put 
to the greatest beneficial use, may yield the maximum economie 
return for all the people of all generations, the present one as 
well as these which are to come after us. 

There are three classes of people to be considered: 

1. The people of San Francisco and the other bay cities. 

2. The people of San Joaquin Valley who have irrigation 
interests. 

3. The people of the Nation who want to enjoy the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley. 

How can this valley be used or developed so as to bring about 
the greatest good to the greatest number now and in the future? 

(a) If left as it is— 

1. No good to San Francisco or bay cities. A 

2. No good to San Joaquin Valley beyond its present use. 

3. It supplies a poor camping place and beautiful scenery for 
a comparatively very, very few. 

(b) If developed as contemplated by this bill— 

1. It supplies the hundreds of thousands in bay cities with 
abundant pure water, the highest possible use to which water 
ean be put. 

2. It insures irrigationists greater amount and more depend- 
able supply than they now have. 

3. It supplies better camping places near by and many think 
even more beautiful scenery than is now there. 

True, if this development of this canyon is permitted to pro- 
ceed, as contemplated in this bill, it will result in some parts 
of the valley being deprived of water that might be used to 
irrigate the land, and therefore they will have to remain arid 
and unproductive. But this fact should not be permitted to 
stand in the way of the passage of this bill for two reasons: 

First. The same objection could be raised to every available 
source to which these cities might turn for a municipal supply. 

Second. The highest use to which water can be put, from the 
standpoint of true conservation, is domestic use, and if a do- 
mestic use and an irrigation use depend upon the same supply, 
which is insufficient to satisfy both uses, then, under the law 
of conservation, as well as the law of the land, where the courts 
have had occasion to declare it, the irrigation use should and 
must yield to the domestic use. 

As has been well asked, shall the ever-increasing thousands of 
inhabitants of these California cities be deprived of the supply 
of pure water, which engineers agree is the most available for 
them, in order that a comparatively small area, which is not 
reasonably near the river, may some day receive intensive cul- 
tivation? And it might well have been added, in order that a 
few enthusiasts may go into this valley and be eaten up by 
mosquitoes while they are admiring some cliffs, admittedly 


‘beautiful, and which will be just as beautiful after the valley 


has been turned into a lake. Certainly true conservation can 
not and does not dictate such a policy. 

Let me call your attention to a few of the provisions of this 
bill that I feel should be emphasized. At the risk of repetition 
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may I again call your attention ‘to the advantages the irriga- 
tionists will gain from this bill: 

The city of San Francisco in the proposed bill has conceded to the 
Modesto-Turlock irrigation district the füll amount of flow of the Tuo- 
lumne to which they are legally entitled, viz, 2,350 second-feet; has 
allowed them to take for storage purposes during the two months of 
the year when the water is highest up to 4 second-feet of the 
daily flow; has agreed to sell them stored water from the city’s reser- 
voirs at cost whenever they need it; and has allowed them to increase 
their maximum irrigable area from 257,000 acres to 300,000 acres, so 
as to permit of their sharing their supply with the newly organoa 
Waterford district. In addition to all is it has agreed to rnish 
both districts with hydroelectric power at absolute cost. Could any- 
thing be more equitable than this proposition? The Army board char- 
acterizes, on page 45 of its report, the proposition made by San Fran- 
cisco tå Secretary Fisher for protection of the irrigation districts as a 
reasonable one.” The present proposition goes further than that one. 
It is more than reasonable. It f distinctly nerous, and has been 80 
recognized by the representatives of the irrigationists, with the sole 
exception of those who believe San Francisco should never be allowed 
to use the Tuolumne watershed at all. 

Under the provisions of section 1 of the bill the participation 
of other cities in the benefits of this bill does not depend on the 
will of San Francisco; but any one of them that chooses to avail 
itself of this source of water supply may do so “in accordance 
with the laws of the State of California in force at the time 
application is made.“ 

Under the provisions of section 6 the grantee can not assign 
its rights atquired under this bill to any private corporation 
and can not sell water or electric energy to any private corpora- 
tion or individual for the purpose of resale. 

The sanitary regulations imposed in section 9 on campers and 
others who may go into this region are no more than any 
camper who has any sense of consideration for others should 
observe anyhow. Under the provisions of paragraph O of sec- 
tion 9, the prices to be charged by the grantee for water or 
electric energy are under the control of the public utilities com- 
mission created by the laws of the State of California. 

In paragraph P of the same section we find a requirement 
that the grantee shall build various roads and trails, which will 
make this part of the Yosemite National Park much more ac- 
cessible than it is at present. 

In its last section the bill expressly disclaims any attempt to 
interfere with or override the State laws of California in the 
matter of the control; appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses. 

I have heard of no reason why the passage of this bill should 
be delayed to the regular session. In testifying before the com- 
mittee Mr. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior, said: 

I think that there is not any argument that can be advanced against 
this | ccna that you will not find in your records. They have 
already, as I understand it, presented before Secretary Fisher, and 
perhaps before your committee, the full line of their objections. 

In reply to a question Mr. Pinchot said while before the 
committee: 

I am thoroughͤl 
favor of passing 
this session. 

The fact that the entire delegation in Congress from Cali- 
fornia, counting among their number men of every political 
faith represented in this body, is unanimously in favor of this 
bill should mean much to the others of us here. It certainly 
can not be believed by anybody that every Member from Cali- 
fornia in both Senate and House would so far fail to reflect the 
sentiment of the people of his State as to unite, without excep- 
tion, on a bill that the people do not want. Nor can it be be- 
lieved that these men, sent here by the people of their State, 
would come here and unanimously ask for the wanton destruc- 
tion of some of her natural beauties, as some people would have 
us believe is the case, 

They all unite in saying that in their judgment, and in the 
judgment of their people, this request of San Francisco and the 
other bay cities of California is a reasonable request; and they 

all ask the passage of this bill. 

And in this delegation in the House from California, all in 
favor of this bill, is the greatest conservationist in Congress, 
WILLIAM Kent, a man who is such a lover of nature that he 
purchased a forest of great trees out there, named it after Mr. 
Muir, and presented it to the Government, that these great trees 
might receive proper care and be preserved. 

Such is not the act of a nature fakir, but of a true lover of 
nature. Mr. Kent is known all over this continent as a 
stickler for conservation. I am sure I have much to learn of 
conservation and of its application, and I am not as familiar 
with the physical conditions surrounding the valley and the 
park involved in this bill as those who are from that far-distant 
State in which they are located. However, I do not hesitate 
to take my stand in favor of this bill, along with the solid 
delegation from California and with those noted conservation- 
ists, Mr. Kenr and Mr. Pinchot, to whose views on this bill I 
have already referred. 


and heartily in favor of it (this bill). I am in 
è biil, now before the committee, and passing it at 


Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, at the outset I desire to thank 
the gentlemen of the Committee on the Public Lands for the 
splendid manner in which they have presented the facts con- 
cerning this legislation to this House. They have covered the 
ground so fully there is little left for me to say. The city of 
San Francisco, since 1898, has grown very rapidly, and from 
that period its growth has been constant. Notwithstanding our 
terrible: disaster of 1906, the census of 1910 disclosed the fact 
that we had added about 100,000 to our population in the decade 
between 1900 and 1910. The cities around the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco had also grown very largely in population during that 
period, the city of Oakland alone haying increased more than 
100 per cent. It was believed by the men who had the future 
welfare of the city of San Francisco at heart that it would be 
necessary to go to the Sierra Nevada Mountains for an ade- 
quate water supply, because in California the Coast Range, 
which lies along the shores of the Pacific, does not enjoy the 
precipitation that takes place in the high Sierras. We have, 
approximately, 25 inches of rain at San Francisco when we 
have a full seasonal rainfall. 

The rainfall has been somewhat less than that in the last 
three years, and, notwithstanding the statements of one or two 
of the gentlemen on this floor who have spoken in opposition 
to this bill, that there is no emergency for water at San Fran- 
cisco, the fact remains that there are many sections of that 
city that to-day are not supplied and can not be supplied by the 
local company which furnishes the water to that municipality. 
We have had, as the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker} 
stated, a number of severe fires, where the engines went to the 
seat of the conflagration and could do nothing toward staying 
the flames because there was no water in the vicinity. 

When the question of taking a Sierra supply was called to 
the attention of the people, no less than 14 different sources of 
supply were investigated. Some of them did not constitute 
an entire supply, but it was believed that they could be utilized 
In conjunction with other sources for the purpose of furnishing 
pure water to the cities around the Bay of San Francisco. 
These 14 sources were fully investigated. 


The Hetch Hetchy Valley was the one that was deemed most 
desirable for many reasons. „In the first place, the water run- 
ning through that gorge rises high up in the Sierras; there are 
no habitations in the vicinity, and probably there nevey will 
be. Therefore, the danger of contamination is exceedingly 
remote, and that is an all-important factor when you are look- 
ing for a source of pure water. Pure water is one of the 
greatest assets that any city in the world can have. 

The letter of Robert Underwood Johnson, which has been 
alluded to here many times, states that 500 square miles of 
the Yosemite Valley will be destroyed if this bill shall be 
enacted into law. The statement is absolutely ridiculous and 
absurd. It is not true. There are 719,622 acres, or there- 
about, in the Yosemite National Park, and all of the land 
that will be affected by this bill will be 3,800 acres. Of these 
8,800 acres, San Francisco now owns in fee simple nearly 2,000 
acres in that park. And so Mr. Johnson's statement all the 
abo through is filled with similar absurdities and misstate- 
ments, 

I will not attempt in the short time that I have to’ go into 
details, but I deplore the fact that that gentleman has seen 
fit to print at the very top of his misleading circular the words 
“For publication and comment in the press.” He wants the 
press of the country to carry his erroneous data to the citizens 
of our great country. I deeply regret that the distinguished 
publicist has found it necessary to so distort the facts. 

Now, it was stated on the floor this morning that there is a 
lobby here from San Francisco advocating this bill. The only 
evidence of a lobby, of an insidious lobby, if you please, 
that I have seen is a letter from Mr. Edmund A. Whitman, 
of Boston, Mass., who appeared before the Committee on the 
Public Lands, not only in this Congress, but in previous Con- 
gresses. Mr. Whitman sends out a statement regarding this 
legislation over his own signature. I have a high regard for 
him. He is a great lover of nature, and that is the impelling 
motive that causes him to send out this statement. He is one 
of that class of enthusiasts who would sooner save a rock than 
human life. Fortunately they are not numerous in the United 
States. He is afraid that we are going to destroy some wonder- 
ful scenery, and accompanying his statement he sends out this 
letter: å 

SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL PARKS, 
EASTERN BRANCH 


* 
Boston, Mass., August 11, 1913. 
To THe EDITOR: 

You are 1 requested to write an editorial of protest against 
the proposed high-handed invasion of a national park, and urge your 
readers to write letters of protest to their Congressmen and Senators. 

EDU A. Wurman, President. 
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He is president of the Society for the Preservation of National 
Parks. Probably the letters that my friend from Minnesota 
[Mr. Strenerson] received from some of the women's clubs in 
his district were inspired by Mr. Whitman’s lucubration. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not know how much time the gentleman 
has—— 

Mr. KAHN. Not very much. 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not wish to encroach on it at all, but 1 
would like to know how it is going to destroy the looks of the 
park by putting in a reseryoir? Just give us a minute or two 
on that line. 

Mr. KAHN. We contend that it will beautify the park; we 
contend that we will construct a beautiful mountain lake 6 
miles long and 14 miles wide out of an area that to-day is al- 
most entirely a mosquito swamp. 1 

Let me call to the attention of the gentleman from Mississippi 
a parallel case: If the gentleman has ever traveled over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and has come around Horseshoe Curve, 
he has noticed a series of three little lakes that supply the 
water for the city of Altoona, Pa. Those lakes have materially 
enhanced the beauty of that locality. It was an open gorge in 
the years gone by, which did not begin to compare in beauty 
with the aspect of the surrounding country to-day. In the Yose- 
mite Valley itself, that marvelous wonderland which is visited 
by anywhere from 30,000 to 50,000 people a year—because that 
part of the Yosemite National Park has been made accessible— 
there is a little sheet of water known as Mirror Lake. 

The visitors to the Yosemite Valley, by the hundreds, get 
up in the morning before sunrise and go up to Mirror Lake to 
see the wonderful reflection of the towering granite cliffs that 
surround it. They watch the reflection of the sun on the bosom 
of the lake as it comes up over these cliffs. The Half Dome, 
Mount Watkins, and other granite walls gain added beauties 
in these reflections. Within the last two or three years, by 
reason of freshets, Mirror Lake has become filled with sand to 
some extent and its beauty has been greatly impaired. The 
reflections have been partly destroyed. I was in the Yosemite 
Valley in the early part of October of last year, and many of 
the people there told me that they hoped something might be 
done to dredge Mirror Lake so that its great natural beauty 
could be restored. 

This lake which we propose to create in this narrow gorge of 
the Tuolumne River will reflect upon its placid bosom every 
cliff and the beautiful waterfall that has been referred to by 
one of the previous speakers. It will glass the soft blue skies, 
the trees, the granite walls, and all the natural wonders of the 
valley. There is nothing more beautiful than a clear, moun- 
tain lake. We in California, who have many of them, treasure 
them highly. We know that the scenery of the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley will be improved materially by the construction of a 
dam so that this mosquito-breeding swamp shall become a 
beautiful mountain lake. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, 

Mr. LAZARO. Does the gentleman*think it is reasonable 
for anyone to believe that an entire delegation would come 
here and stand as a unit back of a measure that would destroy 
the beauty of anything in their State? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think so. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not a fact that all the members of your 
delegation are united on that—Republicans and Democrats? 

Mr. KAHN. Absolutely. There is absolutely no politics in 
the thing. As a matter of fact, Hetch Hetchy Valley lies in the 
district represented by my colleague, Mr, Raker, The people 
of that district know the mountains of California. They are 
mountaineers, They love their mountains, that rear their 
lofty peaks into the very blue of heaven, and yet there is not a 
man that I have ever heard of in that whole district that objects 
to the conversion of this mos,;uito-breeding swamp into a beau- 
tiful mountain lake, destined to give pure water for drinking 
purposes to the citizens of many large municipalities near the 
Golden Gate, 140 miles to the westward. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] yesterday 
undertook to say that San Francisco conceived the idea of get- 
ting its water from the Hetch Hetchy Valley after Los Angeles 
had secured her legislation for Owens Lake. 

Mr. MONDELL. No—— 

Mr. KAHN. I understood him to say so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman misunderstood me. 
What I did say was that after her sister city, somewhat her 
rival, had gone for a source of supply to Owens Lake there was 
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no use in talking to anybody from San Francisco about any- 
thing but Hetch Hetchy. They would have a finer supply than 
the people of Los Angeles. 

Mr. KAHN. ‘The people of San Francisco, I will say to the 
gentleman, discussed the project of Hetch Hetchy for about 
seven years before the people of Los Angeles ever dreamed of 
the Owens Lake project. We had been working on the Hetch 
Hetchy project, I say, for about seven years before Los Angeles 
thought of going to the Sierras for her water supply. 

Mr. MONDELL. It must have been a state of mind, then, 
on the part of San Francisco. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, the gentleman can put it that way, if he 
desires, San Francisco is desirous of getting the best water 
supply that is available, and we believe that Hetch Hetchy is 
the best. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am inclined to agree with that. 

Mr. KAHN. I was sure that was the state of mind of my 
friend from Wyoming. 

There are other sources of supply. There is no doubt about 
that. But there is not one of them that can compare with this, 
and all of them are infinitely more expensive. 7 

After all, the taxing capacity of any municipality is limited. 
San Francisco, up to the time that she was overwhelmed by 
disaster in 1906, was practically free from debt, and that fact 
was a godsend to that city, for when the earthquake and con- 
flagration of that year came along and destroyed her streets, 
destroyed her sewers, burned down her schoolhouses, her fire- 
engine houses, her city hall, her hall of justice, her jails, her 
police stations, and numerous other utilities, it became necessary, 
in the rehabilitation and the reconstruction of the city, to sup- 
ply the municipal utilities that had been destroyed in the over- 
whelming disaster. Consequently we have a considerable 
bonded debt now. 

It is presumed that this project will cost, when it is com- 
pleted, $77,000,000. It is a great sum for any municipality to 
expend. But we are limited in our possibilities for bond issues 
under our laws, and the addition of twenty or thirty or forty 
million dollars would practically make it impossible, or would 
tend to make it impossible, for the city to go to the mountains 
for a source of pure water for domestice uses. 

We do not think that this is too early to secure this legisla- 
tion. Some people have said, “ Wait; develop the water sup- 
plies in the Coast Range before you ask for this.“ The sup- | 
ply from the Coast Range that we now get is furnished by a 
local privately owned corporation. They have developed some- 
thing like 40,000,000 gallons per day for the use of San Fran- 
cisco, They probably can develop at least half as much again; 
possibly as much again. This city of Washington, with not so 
many inhabitants by 100,000, has a supply that yields 66,000,000 
gallons of water a day. There is that city, out by the Golden 
Gate, that receives only about 40,000,000 gallons a day from 
the local company. The city of Denver, which has about half 
the population of San Francisco, has a supply from the moun- 
tains that furnishes her 200,000,000 gallons a day. Yet we in 
San Francisco have only 40,000,000 gallons a day. Why, most 
every one of the large municipalities of our country have been 
expending many millions of dollars on their water supplies in 
recent years. 

We believe that after this bill is passed we may have litigation. 
I do not doubt that the owners of riparian rights will take us 
into the courts, and we will have to fight for everything we get. 
That litigation may take years. Every year’s delay means 
additional cost to our taxpayers. We are preparing for the 
future; we are looking ahead a hundred years, which is none 
too far, because, in my judgment, after the opening of the 
Panama Canal those cities around the Bay of San Francisco 
will increase in population by leaps and bounds. 

Much has been said about the matter of irrigation. - We all 
believe in irrigation in the West. Irrigation is one of the most 
important factors in the upbuilding of California and the West. 
Millions of acres of our broad domain would be practically 
valueless if we were not able to put life-giving water upon the 
soil. There are two irrigation distriéts that will be supplied 
from this Hetch Hetchy source—the Turlock district and the 
Modesto district. Those irrigation districts filed their claims 
under the laws of the State of California some years prior to 
the time that San Francisco filed her claims for drinking water. 
Under the law of the State those irrigation districts are en- 
titled to the full amount of water for which they filed before 
San Francisco can get a single drop for drinking purposes. 
Those claims of the irrigation districts are for 2,350 second-feet 
of water. Under the terms of this bill we have been more 
liberal than that. We give the irrigationists 4,000 second-feet, 
so that their tract will be increased to 300,000 acres that will 
be irrigated by this water. 


True, there are some landholders in the San Joaquin Valley 
who live beyond this 300.000-acre area, who have claimed that 
the construction of this dam and the use of the water by San 
Francisco may deprive them of some of their rights. Not one 
of those irrigationists ever filed under the law of California 
for a single foot of the water prior to the filing of San Fran- 
cisco; and the highest use to which water can be put is domes- 
tic use. The owners of that area, who claim their land will 
not be irrigated if this bill goes through, could never afford to 
build such a dam. ‘They could not finance the expense. It is 
practically impossible for them to do it. The city of San 
Francisco and her sister cities around the bay are able, by 
reason of their resources and their taxing power, to raise this 
vast sum of money. The irrigationists would go bankrupt if 
they attempted such a thing. 

There is nothing more that I desire to say about the matter. 
I feel satisfied that the proposition which San Francisco has 
placed before the House is a fair one to the people of the United 
States. There are some provisions of the bill that I do not 
like. There are some burdens placed upon my city that I do 
not believe ought to be in the bill, but we are willing to com- 
promise and to accept the conditions, because we need the water. 
The growth of our city demands the enlargement of our supply, 
and for that reason we are willing to accept the bill, and we 
do accept it, with all its burdens. 

Mr. ELDER. Do you expect after the bill is passed to try 
ut a later time to get these burdens removed? 

Mr. KAHN. . Oh, no, indeed. We are anxious to get to work 
on this supply; so anxious that we will take it with all its 
burdens, and the city will have to agree to live up to every 
proposition set forth in the bill, under the terms of the bill 
itself, before it can even begin operations in constructing the 
dam. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. You may possibly remember that 
during the hearings I had some doubt as to whether the clause 
providing for a forfeiture back to the Government in case of fail- 
ure to construct, or for any other reason, was sufficiently 
broad. 

Mr. KAHN. I remember that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Do you believe that the language 
of this bill is sufficient so that in the event that if any unto- 
ward or unforeseen reason should arise the property could not 
revert to any private ownership? 

Mr. KAHN. I am satisfied that under the terms of the bill 
it could not. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is there anything in the bill to 
prevent the city from mortgaging this plant and permitting it 
to be foreclosed? 

Mr. KAHN. I believe all of those matters are thoroughly 
eared for in the bill. I think the committee that considered 
the matter gave it very earnest attention and safeguarded the 
rights of the Government in a manner which I for one believe 
could not be bettered. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The only thing that occurs to us 
is that we want the assurance that the city of San Francisco is 
going to live up to the spirit as well as the letter of this bill in 
granting them this right. 

Mr. KAHN. ‘There is no question but that San Francisco 
will live up to the spirit and letter of the bill. To give my friend 
an idea of what the sentiment is in San Francisco I want to 
say that when the question of the first issue of bonds was 
placed before the voters, on a proposition for the city to issue 
$45,000,000 of bonds so as to begin this work, the election that 
was held developed the fact that 30,000 of our citizens voted in 
favor of it as against 1,200 against it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But the gentleman understands 
that there are some burdensome conditions placed in the bill, 
I feel personally that there are more than is necessary—more 
than the Government ought to exact. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the gentleman from Colorado and I are 
in thorough accord op that proposition. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is some lingering doubt in 
the minds of some people as to whether or not San Francisco 
is in a position and will live up literally to all these conditions 
and will build the roads and the water power that they are 
getting by this act which will inure to the benefit of the people 
of the bay cities. 

Mr. KAHN. Not only to the people of the bay cities, but to 
all the people of the United States. The roads which she will 
build will make that place accessible. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] this morning said that he wanted 
to go to Hetch Hetchy Valley and see it in all its pristine 
splendor. f 
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I will warrant that the gentleman from Minnesota can not 


get into the Hetch Hetchy Valley. It requires a mountain 
climber; it requires an agile, energetic man. There are trails 
in there so narrow that if you were to make a single misstep 
you might fall 1,000 feet to the bottom of the valley. As a 
matter of fact, the construction of these roads will make this 
valley very accessible. It will create opportunities for those 
tourists who desire to see it to do so with little or no discom- 
fort. At the present time a trip into the Hetch Hetchy is all 
discomfort. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. At the beginning of section 9 there are 
three lines which undertake to make these conditions run with 
the grant. Is that the only provision in the bill with reference 
to this feature? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. My time having expired, I will try to answer 
the gentleman when we reach that section under the five- 
minute rule. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I asked unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from California [Mr. J. I. 
Noran], who is sick in bed, might have the right to extend 
remarks in the Record. That was granted. I have a short 
manuscript of four or five pages which embraces what he would 
have said if he had been able to be here, and he desires that 
it be inserted at this point in the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that the remarks of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. J. I. Noran] be inserted in the debate at this 
point. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The remarks are as follows: 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, in speaking on the bill 
now before the House it 15 my intention to enter into an 
exhaustive analysis of the bill as presented by the Publie Lands 
Committee, as I deem the unanimous vote of that committee 
and the report on the nreasure submitted by the Public Lands 
Committee, along with the report of the Board of Army Engi- 
neers appointed by a former President of the United States, 
fully sustains the position of San Francisco in asking Congress 
to grant to the city the right to use the Hetch Hetchy Basin 
as a storage reservoir. 

The conclusions of the committee, its accompanying report, 
and the report of the Board of Army Engineers are based upon 
exhaustive hearings covering every phase of this situation. 

I want to lay before the Members of the House some facts 
in connection with San Francisco's long-continued effort to 
secure the Hetch Hetchy Basin as a storage reservoir incident 
to a pure supply of mountain water for the people of San 
Francisco. 

San Francisco has keen making an effort for 12 years to 
secure this grant, involving an expenditure of 51.750.000 in 
the purchase of lands, water rights, and conducting investiga- 
tions; several hundred thousands of dollars of this amount 
being actually spent in conducting investigations ordered by 
the Government, and which necessitated the employment of 
some of the most expert engineers in the United States, this 
owing to the opposition of the various interests that were de- 
sirous of preventing the city from securing this grant, even 
though the water to be used and the power to be developed 
would be of great benefit to at least 1,000,000 people in the 
bay county districts and along the right of way. 

An actual and increasing emergency confronts the city of 
San Francisco and correspondingly affects the neighboring 
cities about San Francisco Bay. This emergency is a real 
shortage of water, which absolutely checks the growth of the 
city and is feared will result in a distressing condition, which 
will injure the commercial and social interests of that com- 
munity. 

The rainfall for the past three years has been far below the 
normal, and the city, which is situated in a semiarid location, 
is drawing on its reserve water for the third consecutive year. - 

The Spring Valley Water Co., a corporation which supplies 
water to San Francisco, has up to this year been able to meet 
demands. The company now declares that it can go no further, 
and it is unsafe to continue under the extreme high draft on 
its storage. 
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San Francisco needs this grant to get pure water immediately. 
The people of that city are suffering greatly in the outlyin 
residential districts from a shortage of water. This applies 
domestic use as well, as in a number of sections people are 
absolutely without fire protection from lack of water. One 
instance of this lack of fire protection occurred within the last 
month, when nine houses were burned to the ground in what 
is known as the Poterero district. All of these houses were 
occupied by workmen and their families. The fire department 
was unable to make connections with water over half a mile 
away in time to save any of the property. 

A short time ago the Mount St. Joseph Orphan Asylum, con- 
taining several hundred children, was destroyed by fire, one 
child being burned to death. These buildings could have been 
saved—at least a part of them—if there had been an adequate 
amount of water for fire-protection purposes. 

These are only a few of many instances of this character. 

Insurance rates in the outlying districts of San Francisco are 
prohibitive; in some cases the insurance companies decline to 
take the risk on account of complete lack of fire protection, 
and when a small home owner loses his property by fire he 
loses his all. 

These people in the outlying districts are unable to get water 
for domestic use, water carts being used to distribute water for 
household use in this great metropolitan city, and each week 
large delegations of home owners are continually waiting upon 
the board of supervisors of our city asking them to grant some 
relief. Under present conditions it is impossible for our city 
government to do anything in their behalf. 

In this connection the statement might be made that the ac- 
quiring of this grant will not instantly relieve the urgent needs 
of these people, inasmuch as it will take three to five years to 
make the first installation of the Hetch Hetchy system. This 
is true. But I call your attention to this important phase of the 
situation: The $45,000,000 bond issue voted upon by the people 
of San Francisco for the building of this system specifically 
provided that the money realized from the sale of the bonds 
was to be used for the purpose of acquiring rights, developing, 
and completing the Hetch Hetchy source of supply. Therefore 
it is necessary for the people of San Francisco to secure this 
grant before any of the money can be spent for development 
purposes in San Francisco, such as laying mains in the outlying 
districts and negotiating with the Spring Vailey Water Co., 
which company now supplies the city with water; the purpose 
of which negotiations would be to use a part of this bond money 
in developing certain portions of the Spring Valley properties 
so that water could be supplied to the people of our city imme- 
diately. 

The negotiations with this company would be in line with the 
agreement entered into by the city of San Francisco and the 
Spring Valley Water Co., whereby four judges of the supe- 
rior court of the State of California have been agreed upon to 
determine the value of such parts of the company’s property as 
the city will need for the municipal water supply, suits to that 
end being filed in the several counties of California recently, 
both parties to the agreement to abide by the decision of the 
court, without appeal. This means that the long-standing con- 
troversy between the people of San Francisco and the Spring 
Valley Water Co. over the price to be paid for their prop- 
erty will be amicably adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties; 
and arrangements can be made, if San Francisco secures this. 
grant, for the immediate development of certain portions of the 
company’s properties that in a very short time will mean relief 
to the people of San Francisco, providing plenty of water for 
domestic use and for fire-protection purposes. 

Investigation by the city engineer developed the fact that, in 
the laying of pipes and mains to immediately relieve the press- 
ing needs of the outlying districts of San Francisco, it will 
require 400,000 feet of pipe and will cost the sum of $1,250,000. 
This is only a small portion of the money to be spent immedi- 
ately on securing this grant from Congress. 

If any portion of this money were to be used for development 
purposes in San Francisco, or other arrangements made with the 
company in developing their properties, without first acquiring 
title to the Hetch Hetchy Basin as a storage reservoir, any tax- 
payer in San Francisco could immediately go into court and 
enjoin the city from proceeding with this development work, 
thereby depriving the city of any immediate relief from this 
water shortage. ; 

The people to be benefited believe we should acquire this 
grant immediately, because the storage reservoir_at Hetch 
Hetchy will be used to retain water that will be conserved for 
the use of human beings, the highest purpose for which water 
can be used, 


The people of California are almost unanimous in favor of 
this project. 

The California delegation in the House are unanimous in 
their request that this bill pass as reported to the House by 
the Public Lands Committee. 

San Francisco has exhibited a fair spirit in dealing with 
every interest that had a legitimate claim to any portion of the 
land or water. This is particularly instanced in the case of 
the Turlock-Modesto irrigation district, where the demands of 
the irrigationists have been met satisfactorily, so much so that 
they are now enthusiastic supporters of this measure. 

The city has also met every demand made upon it by the 
officials of the United States Government. 

Therefore, we feel that we are perfectly justified in asking 
Congress at this special session to consider this bill as an emer- 
gency measure and bring relief to thousands of our citizens 
who are handicapped by this shortage of water. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, we all recognize the necessity 


o: proceeding with the bill, and I ask now for the reading of 
e 3 


ae CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
men 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby granted to the city and 
county of San Francisco, a municipal corporation in the State of Cali- 
fornia, all necessary rights of way along such locations and of such 
width, not to exceed 250 feet, as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
the Interior may be required for tne eee of this act, in, over, and 
through the public lands of the United States in the counties of 
Tuolumne, Stanislaus, San Joaquin, and Alameda, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and in, over, and through the Yosemite National Park and the 
Stanislaus“ National Forest, or portions thereof, lying within the said 
counties, for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
aqueducts, canals, ditches, pipes, pipe lines, flumes, tunnels, and con- 
duits for 9 water for domestic purposes and uses to the city 
and county of San Francisco and such other municipalities and water 
districts as, with the consent of the city and county of San Francisco, 
or in accordance with the laws of the State of California in force at 
the time application is made, may hereafter participate in the beneficial 
use of the rights and privileges granted by this act; for the purpose 
of constructing, operating, and maintaining power and electric plants, 
poles, and lines for generation and sale and distribution of electric 
energy ; also for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
telephone and telegraph lines, and for the purpose of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining roads, trails, bridges, tramways, railroads, 
and other means of locomotion, transportation, and communication, 
such as may be necessary or proper in the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the works constructed by the grantee herein; together 
with such lands in the Hetch Hetchy Valley and Lake Eleanor Basin 
within the Yosemite National Park, and the Cherry Valley within the 
Stanislaus National Forest, irrespective of the width or extent of said 
lands, as may be determined by the Secretary of the Interior to be 
actually necessary for surface or underground reservoirs, 8 and 
Fine dams; together with such lands as the Secretary of the 
Interior may determine to be actually necessary for 8 houses, and 
all other structures or buildings necessary or properly incident to the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of said water-power and 
electric plants, telephone and telegraph lines, and such means of loco- 
motion, transportation, and communication as may be established; 
together with the right to take, ~~ of cost, from the public lands, the 
Yosemite National Park, and the Stanislaus National Forest adjacent 
to its right of way, stone, earth, gravel, sand, tufa, and other materials 
of like character actually necessary to be used in the construction, 
operation, and repair of its said gee ft Fret and electric plants, its 
said telephone and telegraph lines, and its said means of locomotion, 
transportation, or communication, under such conditions and regula- 
tions as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, within their respective jurisdictions, for the protection 
of the panic lands, the Yo: te National Park, and the Stanislaus 
National Forest: Provided, That said grantee shall file, as hereinafter 
provided, a map or maps showing the boundaries, location, and extent 
of ae Pe rights of way and lands for the purposes hereinabove 
set fo $ rovided urther, That the tabi of the Interior shall 
approve no location in the national forests unless said location shall 
have been approved in writing by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, lines 6 and 7, in each case after the word “ location;“ insert 
the words or change of location.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the bill provides for the ap- 
proval of the map of location by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and then says that he can not approve it so far as the national 
forests are concerned except it is approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. But at the bottom of page 4, section 2, gentlemen 
will see that the bill provides as to change of location that it 
shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as his jurisdiction may appear. F 

If the amendment I offer prevails I shall move to strike put 
the words “or Secretary of Agriculture as his jurisdiction iray 
appear,” so as to require both as to the location and the chiuge 
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of location an approval by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
that he shall not approve in the national forests except with 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me understand the gentleman. Iftheamend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman prevails then is it his intention 
to strike out the whole of the proviso beginning with line 18? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; only the language commencing with the 
words “or the,” line 25, at the bottom of the page. “Or the 
Secretary of Agriculture as his jurisdiction may appear.” As 
the bill now is it provides that the origina} location shall be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, but that the change of 
location may be approved by the Secretary of the Interior or 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think there can be no objection to the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. MANN. It simply makes the bill conform. 

Mr. FERRIS. We had intended to reach that point in the 
proviso beginning line 18, but I think the ameudment of the 
gentleman is even superior to ours. 

Mr. MANN. It makes it uniform, that is all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rose for another purpose, 
but as the matter is before the committee I want to say that 
the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Illinois is 
clearly a proper one. Under all of our right-of-way statutes 
the Secretary of the Interior must approve all rights of way 
that grant a permanent easement, which this does. The statute 
also provides that where the permanent easement is within a 
forest reserve the matter shall be referred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for his approval; but the Secretary of the Interior, 
having charge of the maps and the plats of all the publie do- 
main, reserved and unreserved, the law places upon him the 
duty and responsibility of approving all patents, all claims to 
title that are permanent in character, and the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois is therefore in harmony 
with the general spirit of the statutes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call attention to the lines on page 2, which 
authorize the city of San Francisco to maintain roads, trails, 
bridges, tramways, railroads and other means of locomotion, 
aud so forth. It seems to me that under this grant the city of 
San Francisco would have the power to sublet the right to 
operate a railroad or telegraph line or a trolley line to a 
private corporation for the purpose of exploiting the public, and 
it does not come within the purview of the act to supply the 
city with necessary water for domestic uses. It is entirely 
beyond and extraneous to the purposes, and I would like to 
have the gentleman in charge of the bill explain why these 
things are granted. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I am not in 
charge of the bill; but, as I understand, the quéstion was as to 
why the city is given the right to construct and maintain a 
telephone and telegraph, railroads, and so forth. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado.” If the gentleman will read 
further, it says: 

may be n or in the construction, maint 
Pn mag the works DOARA TS by the grantee, E S 

That was found absolutely necessary, and the engineers said 
it was absolutely necessary in order to make this construction. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Could not the city of San Francisco 
under this grant sublet the right to run a railroad from San 
Francisco to the Hetch Hetchy to a private corporation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They are prohibited from that 
further on. This all reverts to the Government as soon as the 
plant is built. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the clause which says it reverts? 
I do not recall any such provision in reading the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have forgotten the line, but 
it is over here all right. It all reverts to the Government 
of the United States. This is only to take care of it during 
construction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman from Colorado desig- 
nate the exact clause limiting this power? 

Mr. RAKER. Page 10, line 20, provides for and in considera- 
tion of the grant by the United States as provided for in this act 
the said grantee shall assign. free of cost to the United States, 
‘all roads and trails built under provisions hereof, and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the word “roads” cover in this 


general language the railroad that may be built? I got the idea 


in reading this bill some weeks ago that the city of San Fran- 
cisco would have the right to operate a railroad to the reservoirs, 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Clearly not. It is not contem- 
plated or intended. This is solely for the purpose of allowing 
them to build a temporary railroad to be used in the construc- 
tion of this work. That is the purpose of it. 

SE opii 3 ona like to know what objection there would 
o the city o Francisco operating a passenger road up to 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley so that people might get up there? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. I might want to visit there sometime, and I do 
not want to walk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was curious to find out whether that was 
one of the grants made to the city of San Francisco or not. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee a question. I notice in line 14, page 3, the language 
reads as follows: 

Together with the right to take, free of cost, from the public lands, 
the Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus National Forest adjacent 
to its right of way, stone, earth, gravel, sand, tufa, and other materials 
of like character actually necessary to be used in the construction, 
operation, and repair of its said water-power and clectric plant, its 
said telephone and telegraph lines— 

And so forth, 

I take it that the language there would permit the telegraph 
and telephone lines and the railroad line to use earth, stone, 
gravel, and timber? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not timber. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Now, as to this word “adjacent,” the first 
word in line 17, I would call the chairman's attention to the 
fact that that word has been construed by the Federal courts to 
mean anywhere within 25 miles on either side of the right of 
way of any railroad. Is it the purpose of the committee to per- 
mit them to go 25 miles on either side of the right of way and 
use stone, gravel, and all those things? . 

Mr. FERRIS. It is not. I am glad the gentleman has raised 
that question, because it is important, and one or two Members 
have spoken about it. It provides under such conditions and 
regulations as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. At the same time, the word “adjacent” 
having been construed by the courts, they undoubtedly could not 
limit the distance unless the court would limit it. 

Mr, FERRIS. I think they could, because it expressly says, 
“under such conditions and regulations as they may prescribe.” 
I think the gentleman will recognize how difficult it is to say 
that at one point in the right of way they shall use a right of 
way 10 feet wide, in another 20 feet wide, and in another 30 
feet wide, for the reason that in places they have’ to cross can- 
yons. It is the roughest country God Almighty ever made, up 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. We have pictures in the com- 
mittee showing it. It has mountains which are sky high and 
ravines and gorges which they have to cross. They will have to 
get material up there and build a $77,000,000 plant and have 
a temporary railroad. They have no right to operate a railroad, 
no right to use stone or tufa or gravel, or anything else, except 
under the regulations of the department. 

I think the gentleman will understand it is difficult in a 
proposition of this kind to delineate in detail in legislation just 
what amount they will take. It must be apparent to him and 
to all of us that they ought to have a right to take from those 
great mountain quarries there, that never will be used for any- ` 
thing else in a million years, enough stone to build what they 
want to build. I think that would satisfy the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman, in that regard. have 
any objection to an amendment after the words “right of way,” 
in line 17, page 3, carrying out the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], as follows: 

For such distances as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture may be deemed necessary. 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all. I know the gentleman does not 
want to do otherwise than perfect the legislation. If he will 
notice, in line 22, beginning with the word “under,” after the 
comma, it says: 

Under such conditions and regulations as may be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Now, the gentleman will readily understand that the head 
of each department, Agriculture and the Interior, is included. 
The Secretary of Agriculture operates and has jurisdiction over 
the forest reserves, and the Secretary af the Interior has to 
do with the national parks. That makes a combined board, and 
they would bave to have the combined judgment of the two 
before they could take anything. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But both of those members of the Cabinet 
might take this position: There being a full grant of power, 
as was pointed out by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLD- 
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FIELD], that the grantee has the right to the use of these mate- 
rials at any distance adjacent to this right of way, all they can 
do would be to provide the manner and method in which they 
could utilize this material or any part of it adjacent to the 
right of way. I think there is much merit in the position taken 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 

Mr. FERRIS. We have no pride of opinion in the matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a full grant of power here in that 
language, and the proposed amendment would limit the use of 
these materials in any part adjacent to the right of way. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLpræLp] has pointed out that 
adjacent means 25 miles. The gentleman in charge refers to 
the limiting clause, “under such regulations and conditions 
as may be fixed.” 

Mr. FERRIS. I will say to the gentleman that they can not 
move a wheel or turn over a rock or dig a ditch or lay a brick- 
bat or a stone until they have filed maps and charts showing 
exactly what they are going to do and obtained the approval of 
the Secretaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But these Secretaries might well say, 
“Here we are following the directions of Congress. They have 
given power and authority to this grantee to go to this adjacent 
territory and use this material. There is no limitation here ex- 
cept that these Secretaries may provide the conditions and regu- 
lations under which it may be obtained.” 

Now, if you would insert after the words “right of way” or 
at some other appropriate place in language something like this, 
“for such distance as the Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may determine,” that would place full dis- 
cretion in the Secretaries to limit the distance. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me call the attention of the gentleman to 
this fact, that words of limitation and too many words some- 
times serve to broaden in fact the provisions of general terms. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the limitation does not limit the ex- 
tent of the adjacent district. 

Mr. FERRIS. It would not hurt anything if it were put in, 
but I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The word “adjacent” has a fixed defini- 
tion, as defined by the court of appeals. They say they can 
go 25 miles, That applies to timber. It is true they define the 
meaning of the word “adjacent” in regard to timber, but it 
would also apply to stone, because the court of appeals held 
that it meant that. 

Mr. FERRIS. We do not think that is wise, and we do not 
think it would have that effect. Further along in the bill the 
gentleman will find that they can not even make a start to 
begin work until they have filed plats and have the Secretaries’ 
approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not know, Mr. Chairman, that I had 
the floor. But I would like to be recognized to offer an amend- 
ment if the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] does not 
see fit to offer an amendment. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The gentleman suggested an amendment, 
and I shall not offer one at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rise, Mr. Chairman, for recognition, to 
offer an amendment such as was suggested a moment ago. I 
offer the following amendment: After the word way,” in line 
17, page 3, insert the following language: “For such distance 
as the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may determine.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 17, after the word “way,” insert the words “for such 
distance as the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may determine.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. It should be “within such distance” 
instead of “ for such distance.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman whether 
he has in contemplation the language on page 7 in reference to 
timber, which provides that no timber shall be cut or removed 
from land outside of the right of way until designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
spectively? That covers it, does it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me suggest that it is not 
reasonably to be expected that they would haul granite rock or 
anything of that kind for a great distance when it is right in 
the canyon there, where they could not get it out except in a 
balloon. It is right near them, and they can not get the timber 
there without specific permission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My attention has been called to the limita- 
tion pointed out by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
which shows that, so far as the remoyal of timber is concerned, 


there are restrictions that make it absolutely in the discretion 
of the Secretaries to limit the cutting of timber. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may suggest that both Secre- 
taries have gone over this measure exhaustively, and they have 
had people investigate on the ground the conditions, and have 
had exhaustive reports from the Army engineers and other 
kinds of engineers, and we have put hundreds of limitations 
and restrictions in this bill, so much so that I fear the city of 
San Francisco may be hampered in its work by the limitations 
that have been imposed. 

cre MANN. There can be no possible objection to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Golorado. We do not object to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it will do no harm to have such a 
limitation here, to show that the Secretaries have that power, 
to limit the distance to which the grantees may resort for the 
use of this material. 

Mr. RAKER. It will not make any difference, because that 
is the real purpose of the committee, to cover these very things. 
If the gentleman could see that country, or even see a map of it, 
he would recognize the fact that in going in there you must go 
into a very deep, rough canyon, and when you get in there you 
have a natural limit to the use of this material. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What objection has the gentleman to plac- 
ing this limitation in the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. None whatever; but it is in here already, just 
as strong as language can make it. Let me call the gentleman's 
attention to it: 


Together with the right to take 


Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. RAKER. In line 14, page 3: 

Together with the right to take, free of cost, from the public lands, 
the Yosemite National Bark, and the Stanislaus National Forest Lon PY 
to its right of way, stone, earth, gravel, sand, tufa, and other materials 
of like character ‘actually necessary to be used in the construction, 
operation, and repair of its said water-power and electric plants, its 
said telephone and telegraph lines, and its said means of locomotion, 
transportation, or communication, under such conditions and regula- 
tions as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, within their respective jurisdictions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I decline to yield further. The gentleman 
is not advancing anything new. That has been gone over half 
a dozen times here by the gentleman himself, or the chairman 
of the committee, or some other member of the committee. 

There is some need for this amendment. The gentleman from 
Colorado tries to ridicule it by endeavoring to create some 
imaginary case of hauling granite from a distance. But, Mr. 
Chairman, there may be something else besides granite neces- 
sary in this construction. There may be earth, there may be 
gravel, sand, tufa, and other material at a distance, but of 
superior quality, that these Secretaries might not see fit to grant 
them, and therefore I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman understood that I had for 
any reason attempted to ridicule anything he has said, he is 
mistaken, because I never attempted to do such a thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I referred to the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Tay tor]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I did not know I was being 
referred to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not mean to cast any reflections on 
the distinguished gentleman from California [Mr. Rakrerj, who 
is so deeply interested in this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. It is not a question of keeping the bill in its 
present form. That is not the purpose of it at all. But the 
committee did try to go over the bill and strike out superfluous 
words wherever they occurred. I believe what the gentleman 
is contending for is here already; but if the gentleman thinks 
it will afford additional protection we have no objection. 

Mr. MANN. The language of the bill provides that the tak- 
ing of these things shall be under conditions and regulations 
fixed by one of the proper Secretaries. What objection is there 
also to letting him say from where they shall be taken? 

Mr. RAKER. There is no objection at all. 

Mr. MANN. Fixing conditions and regulations would not 
fix the location. I do not think it is important, but I am sure 
the gentleman has no objection to it. 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know whether the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker] has ever engaged in construction in a 
mountainous country or not. 

Mr. RAKER, I have seen some of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. If this amendment is adopted, it will place 
this construction work in this position, that they can not take 
a spadeful of earth, or a cubic foot of rock, or a bunch of 
tufa from the land adjacent to this right of way for any pur- 
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pose whatever without referring the matter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Secretary of the Interior. It will be neces- 
sary for tliese officials to say just where all the materia! shall 
come from. An earth pocket near by, necessary ‘to make an 
embankment, can not be utilized until the honorable Secretary 
has been called upon and asked as to whether in his opinion it 
may properly be used. A small ‘amount of rock 50 feet from 
the right of way can not be utilized until the honorable Secre- 
tary has been consulted with regard to it. Any man who has 
eyer had anything to do with construction in a mountain can- 
yon knows that this amendment will make the city of San 
Francisco a great deal of trouble, a great deal of difficulty in 
the construction of this work, and it will do absolutely no good 
at all. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if he does 
not think section 2, page 4, offers sufficient safeguards. I have 
no objection to the gentleman’s amendment, but I do not want 
to do ine same thing over twice. The language I refer to is 
this: 

Sec. 2. That within three peas after the passage of this act said 
grantee shall file with the 5, by of the United States land offices, in 
the districts where said rights of way or lands are located, a map or 
spa showing the boundaries, locations, and extent of said proposed 
rights of way and lands uired for the purposes stated in section 1 of 
this act; but no permanent construction work shall be commenced on 
said land until such map or maps shall have been filed as herein pro- 
vided and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Now, the question I want to ask the gentleman is, Does not 
the gentleman think, when they come in with their maps show- 
ing what they want to do, the width they want to occupy, 50 
feet here on account of the canyon and 100 feet there, that the 
Secretary of the Interior would scrutinize every line? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be very frank with the gentleman. 
When I read the bill three or four weeks ago I scanned the 
phraseology pointed out by the gentleman, and I understood that 
the only interpretation to be given that just read was that the 
maps referred exclusively to the right of way; that the lan- 
guage does not cover and does not purpose to cover sand pits or 
places where they could get material which is covered in section 
1 of this act. Responding, in the gentleman’s time, to the highly 
fanciful conception of the gentleman who has had so much to 
do with construction work, the distinguished gentleman from 
Wyoming, so learned in all matters, I want to say that the 
an- udment proposed can bear no such interpretation as he 
gives it, becanse it says such distance as the Secretary may de- 
termine, It is only in the fanciful conception of the gentleman 
from Wyoming that any such interpretation could be placed. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I think, after conversation 
with members of the committee about me, that if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin still thinks these words are important and 
ought to go in, we have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
section and the remainder of the bill, and if the substitute is 
adopted I will move to strike out the remaining sections of the 
bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is in order 
at this time. We have not finished the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. It is proper always after the first section of a 
bill is read to offer a substitute for the bill, giving notice that 
you will move to strike out the other sections. There is no 
other way of offering a substitute. 

Mr. FERRIS. But the gentleman is offering a substitute for 
the entire bill, and we have not read the bill yet. 

Mr. MANN. There is no other place he ean offer it. 

Mr. FERRIS. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7297) granting a right of way over certain public lands 
and reservations to the city and 3 of San Francisco for the 
purposes of a water supply and power development. 


Be it enacted, eto., That a right of way through the public lands of 
the United States, the Yosemite National Park, and the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest is hereby granted to the city and county of San Francisco, 
a municipal corporation in the State of California, for the purpose of 
enabling the said city and county to construct and maintain reservoirs, 
canals, works, and structures of every kind and character necessary or 
desirable in securing, establishing. and maintaining from the Tuolumne 
River and its tributaries in said State a water supply for the said 
grantee, the city and county of San Francisco, and such other munici- 
palities and water districts as may, with the consent of the said grantee, 
or in accordance with the laws of the State of California, hereafter 

articipate therein, and for the generation, transmission, and distribu- 
ion of power which may be generated by the utilization of such water 
supply, to the extent of the ground occupied by the reservoirs, canals, 
and all other works or structures of every kind and character necessar 

or desirable for the purposes specified in this act, together with such 


additional lands on the marginal limits of all reservoirs and canals or 
surrounding or bordering on other works or structures as in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Interior shall be necessary for the purposes of 
this act, but in no case exceeding 250 feet on the margin of or sur- 
rounding or bordering on such reservoirs, canals, works, or structures, 
together with the right to take from the public jands and reservations 
herein referred to adjacent to its right of way earth, stone, and other 
like material necessary or desirable for the construction of the reser- 
voirs, canals, works, or structures herein provided for. ‘That it shall 
be the duty of the offices of the United States having supervision of the 
national forest and national park on and over which the said right of 
way shall be located, to establish, maintain, and enforce such regula- 
tions erecting the use of the said national forest and national park as 
will reasonab! 8 said water supply from contamination by such 
use: Provided, That such sanitary regulations shall not be of such 
character as to deprive the public of the use and enjoyment, in a rea- 
sonable and proper way, of the sald national park or national forest. 

Sec. 2. That the rights of way and privileges herein enumerated are 
granted on the following express terms and conditions: 

(a) That the rights of way herein granted shall not be sold or trans- 
ferred. That from and after the approval of ma of right of way, 
the work of construction shall be promptly undertaken and be prose- 
cuted diligently and continuously. That the water supply made avail- 
able by the rights of wer herein proviaea, and the power that may be 
generated therefrom, shall be continuously developed and made available 
as rapidly as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior there 
shall a public need for the same. That the said water supply and 

wer shall at all times be used and utilized in conformity with the 
aws of the State of California and nothing herein contained shall in 
anywise alter or affect any rights or claims to the use of water. 

b) That within three years after the passage of this act, and in 
any event before any actual construction work shall be undertaken, the 
grantve shall file with the registers of the United States land offices of 

e districts wherein the same are located maps and plats of its pro- 
posed right of way and lands necessary for the purposes of this act, 
which maps and plats shall be of such form and character as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; and said Secretary shall 
also provide, by iegulation, for the filing of Maps and plats of changes 
of location which may be necessary before the final completion of the 
. herein 8 for; but no right of way within the Stanislaus 

ational Forest shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior until 
after the approval of the same by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(c) That the grantee shall construct on the north side of the Hetch 


Hetchy reservoir site a scenic road above and along the proposed lake 
to such point as may be designated by the said Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and leading from said scenic road a trail to the Tiltill Valley 


and to Lake Vernon; also a road to Lake Elennor and Cherry Valley by 
way of McGill Meadow. The said grantee shall also build a wagon 
road from Hamilton or Smiths Station along the most feasible route ad- 
jacent to its proposed aqueduct from Groveland to Portulaca or Hog 

anch and to the Hetch Hetchy dam site, and a road along the south- 
erly slope of Smiths Peak from Hog Ranch past Harden Lake to a junc- 
tion with the old Tioga Road, in section 4, township 1 south, range 21 
east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, together with such other roads 
and trails as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine are made 
necessary by reason of this grant That the säid grantee shall lay and 
maintain a water pipe, or otherwise provide a good and sufficient supply 
of water for camp purposes at the Meadow, one-third of a mile, more 
or less, sontot tany from the Hetch Hetchy dam site. That the said 
grantee shall furnish water at cost to any authorized occupant within 
1 mile of its reservoirs. 

(d) That the grantee shall, for the benefit of the Yosemite National 
Park and the Stanislaus National Forest, pay for all timber taken from 
its right of way and shall pay annually such sums, to be fixed from time 
to time by the heads of the departments having charge of the said res- 
ervations, as shall be amply sufficient for the repair and maintenance of 
the roads and trails herein 8 to be built by the grantee, and for 
the enforcement of the sanitary regulations provided for in section 1 
of this act, together with such further reasonable sums as shall, in 
the opinion of said heads of departments, fairly measure its proportion- 
ate share of the cost of maintaining and protecting that portion of the 
said national park and national forest as constitutes the watershed of 
the water supply of said grantee. 

(e) That the grantee shall at all times, in the construction and 
maintenance of its work, conform to all the requirements, rules, and 
regulations adopted by the head of the department of the Government 
having jurisdiction of the reservations over which its right of wa 
may extend and shall be responsible for any loss or damage to suc 
reservations or the timber thereon caused by the grantee or its agents. 
That the grantee shall at all times keep its st of way clean and 
free from débris and inflammable material, and shall construct such 
crossings over, or such fences along, its right of way as shall be re- 
quired by the proper public authorities or by the head of the depart- 
ment having jurisdiction over the reservations over which its right 
of way passes. 

(e 1) That within three years after the passage of this act and in 
any event before the maps and plats of right of way shall be approved, 
there shall be filed with the Secretary of the Interior an agreement or 
adjudication legal and binding on the grantor and those claiming 
water rights for irrigation from the waters of the Tuolumne River, 
fixing and adjudicating their respective rights. 

(f) That the grantee shall convey to the United States, by proper 
conveyance, a good and sufficient title, free from all liens and 2 
brances of any nature whatever, any and all tracts of land which are 
now owned by said grantee within the Yosemite National Park or that 
part of the national forest adjacent thereto not aetually required for 
use under the provisions of this act, said conveyances to be with 
the Secretary of the Interior within six months after the sald grantee 
ceases to use such lands for the purposes of construction under the 
provisions of tbis act. 

(g) That the conditions of the grant made herein shall be enforceable, 
and the rights and privileges of the said grant may be canecled or 
annulled in whole or in part, upon the failure on the part of the grantee 
to comply with the terms and conditions thereof, on notice by the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor, in accordance with the judgment of any court 
of competent jurisdiction in a sult brought by the United States or 
any party in interest. 

Bec. 3. That the rights of way hereby granted shall not be effective 
over any lands upon which homestead, mining, or other existing valid 
claim or claims shall have been filed or made and which now in law 
constitute prior rights to any claim of the grantee until said grantee 
shall have purchased or procured proper relinquishment of or acquired 
title to by duc process of law and just compensation paid to said 
entrymen or claimants, such portion or portions of such homestead, 
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mining, or other existing valid claims as it may ire for the par 
poses herein above set forth, and caused proper evidence of such fact 
to be filed with the Commissioner of the General Land Office; and the 
right of such 3 or claimants to sell, and of said grantee to 
8 such portion or portions of such claims, are hereby granted: 

ovided, That this act shall not apply to any lands raced in 
rights of way heretofore approved under any act of Congress for the 
benefit of any parties other than said grantee or its predecessors in 
interest. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, as this is a substitute for 
the entire bill, I should like to have more than the ordinary 
5 minutes to discuss it. I would appreciate it very much if I 
can have 15 minutes for a discussion of this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the sub- 
stitute that is not in the original bill in some form. There 
are a number of matters treated of in the original bill that are 
not referred to in the substitute. My thought in drawing the 
substitute was to make the grant clear and concise and readily 
understandable, and to follow it with certain terms and con- 
ditions clearly stated, and all of them beyond question or 
controversy enforceable, There has only been one objection 
offered to the substitute that has or should have, in my opinion, 
any force at all from the standpoint of the people of Cali- 
fornia—that is, that it made no provision as originally drawn 
and introduced for the settlement of the conflicting claims of 
the Turlock and Modesto irrigation district and other irriga- 
tionists in the San Joaquin Valley and of the city and county 
of San Francisco. I made no provision of that kind in the bill, 
because, while we have been granting rights of way under gen- 
eral laws and special bills for the last 50 years, it has never 
heretofore been considered necessary, wise, or proper to ut- 
tempt, in providing for rights of way, to adjudicate the judi- 
cial question as to the respective rights of claimants in the 
waters that might be impounded or diverted. 

Gentlemen all understand that as a matter of fact no words 
we can write into a statute can divide these waters, and that, 
so far as the proyision intended to effect a division between 
the irrigationists and the city are concerned, if they shall have 
any binding force or effect, it can only be by reason of a con- 
tract which the bill contemplates shall be entered into between 
the city of San Francisco and the Secretary of the Interior 
whereby the city of San Francisco binds itself to recognize cer- 
tain rights, or alleged rights, of the irrigation districts and 
to furnish the irrigation districts certain waters in excess of 
what is claimed to be the legal right of the irrigation districts, 
and to furnish the irrigation districts at cost power for the 
purpose of pumping water for irrigation. If the contract which 
the act contemplates was held by the courts to be binding and 
valid, then this legislation by that process and through that 
procedure will have effected a division of the waters of the 
Tuolumne between and among the various claimants. If it can 
be done at all by an act of Congress, it can only be done in 
that way. I shall not further argue at this time the inad- 
visability of attempting to do that, but I say what I have said 
in order to explain why I did not make any provision with re- 
gard to a distribution of the water in the original bill. In 
order, however, that those who believe in having the grant and 
its conditions clear and explicit should have no excuse for voting 
against the substitute on the ground that it does not attempt 
to provide for an adjudication of the water rights, I have in- 
serted an additional clause or condition to the effect that within 
three years, and in any event before any of the maps of 
rights of way are approved, there shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior an agreement or adjudication binding 
on all parties in interest relative to their respective rights in 
these waters. That is what ought to have been done long ago. 
That is what the committee said to the officials of San Fran- 
cisco when they were before us four years ago, and I have no 
question but what that could have been done if those gen- 
tlemen had been willing to get down to the plain hard work of 
securing such an agreement or adjudication rather than coming 
before Congress asking its committees to legislate in matters 
entirely beyond its jurisdiction. t 

Mr. KENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. KENT. I would like to know whether this adjudica- 
tion would bring in the possibility of claims of right not filed 
prior to the right obtained by the city of San Francisco and 
the Turlock-Modesto district? That is the thing we are afraid 
of. We do not want to let a lot of other claims come in here 
and stop this matter by a process of litigation. We want every- 
body recognized that is now recognized under the California 
law, but we do not want the whole business stopped by an in- 


terminable litigation of people whose claims we do not now 
know. 

Mr. MONDELL. No Californian should have asked me that 
question, because, of course, any adjudication would be made 
under. the laws, of the great and glorious State of California so 
ably represented in part by the gentleman who has just inter- 
rogated me, and therefore no one could secure any rights under 
that adjudication who was not entitled to those rights and 
confirmed in those rights under the laws of California, and it is 
for the purpose of upholding California's sovereignty, for the 
purpose of giving California laws and California courts an op- 
portunity to adjudicate that I propose that before this grant 
becomes effective there shall have been brought about in an 
orderly way, in a legal way under the laws of your State, an 
agreement, an adjudication as to the respective rights of your 
citizens in these waters. 

Mr. KENT. There seems to me to be a large difference be- 
tween litigation and rights. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows my time is very brief, 
and that he will have time in which to discuss that difference 
later. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I explained yesterday that the bill be- 
fore us is very verbose, consisting of 26 pages, conflicting and 


difficult to understand; that there are conditions running all- 


through its many sections and that at best it is not a piece 
of legislation which clearly and concisely sets forth its purposes. 
In addition to that, it has those provisions running through a 
number of pages which I object to relative to respective rights 
of claimants to water. I do not think that the legislation be- 
fore us is fair to San Francisco. It is not fair to San Francisco 
first with regard to the matter of sanitary regulation. 

I said yesterday the sanitary regulations in the bill are 
ridiculous. I shall say nothing more now in regard to them, 
because the members of the committee will reach those regula- 
tions in a few moments and they will agree with me that they 
are not only ridiculous but inadequate and intended to be like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, unamendable, for we 
solemnly provide that San Francisco shall not in the future 
ask, and we shall not in the future grant, any modification 
whatever of these lovely provisions with regard to sanitation. 
In that regard my bill simply provides that the officers having 
charge of these areas shall enforce such proper sanitary rules 
and regulations as will preserve to a reasonable extent the 
purity of the water; that those regulations shall not, however, 
be such as interfere with the reasonable use of this territory 
by the general public. 4 

Both bills provide that the city shall pay for the enforcement 
of those regulations. The bill before us provides that the city 
of San Francisco shall pay a lump sum of $15,000, $20,000, and 
finally $20,000 per annum for the grant. Now, that may be too 
much or it may be too little. It depends on how you look at it. 
But it has no logical basis. The committee has not enlightened 
us as to the process of reasoning whereby they arrive at the 
conclusion that this is exactly the sum San Francisco should 
pay, no more, no less. The committee has not enlightened us as 
to its estimate of the value of the grant or if the charge is 
based, not on the value to San Francisco, but on the loss to the 
general public, then as to the amount of that loss. In the opin- 
ion of the committee that must be great if it is measured by the 
sum of $30,000 per annum. 

My bill provides that the city shall pay for all the timber 
taken from its right of way; that it shall build certain roads, 
as the other bill provides, and that it shall forever maintain 
them; that it shall pay for the maintenance of reasonable sani- 
tary regulations, and that in addition it shall pay such propor- 
tion of the cost of guarding and policing its watershed as shall 
measure its benefits from such policing and guardianship. 

Now, in my opinion, that is a fair charge upon San Francisco. 
San Francisco could not reasonably ask to receive this grant 
unless she paid whatever expenses the grant might entail upon 
the Public Treasury. She ought not to be asked to pay in the 
years to come any sum whatever on the theory that in some 
way or other we are granting her something of valne which 
she should pay for. If that be the theory of the committee, 
then we should fix the value, decide what it is, and have San 


Francisco pay us for it out of the $46,000,000 that she has or is 


about to raise from the sale of bonds. Have the thing settled 
and the transaction complete. We are simply giving her the 


right to use as a storage reservoir that which is now quite an 
inaccessible though a quite beautiful valley. There is no loss to 
the Nation and no grant of value for which San Francisco 
should forever pay an arbitrary sum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monvetr] has expired. 
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Mr. FERRIS. I want to be entirely fair with the gentleman. 
I know that he has more wisdom on land matters than all the 
rest of us put together. He may have a good bill, but it never 
has been presented here; it does not bear the approval of any 
departmental officers; no member of the committee has ever 
seen it unless he has seen it to-day as it is brought in here; 
and without speaking in disrespect of the gentleman or his bill, 
I hope no one but the author, who of course is bound to vote for 
it, will vote for the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KINKBAD of New Jersey. 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
KINKEAD] moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
the bill which has been presented by the committee is eminently 


Mr. Chairman, I moye to 


‘fair, and it is my purpose to give to it my support. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I regret I can not yield at 
the present time. The gentleman knows that my time is brief. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has read the bill that he has 
so highly commended, has he not? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. The gentleman from Wyo- 
ming knows that I have read the bill, because I have gone over 
it with him so many times that I begin to know it by heart. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I hope now that the few minutes that are al- 
lotted to me will be left to me in peace, because I want to say 
something that is of great importance to me and to the people 
of my district, and to the country. A few weeks ago the great 
Committee on Naval Affairs, on a visit to the navy yards of the 
Atlantie coast, did me and the people of my district a signal 
honor. They came to view for the first time a proposed naval 
base on the Jersey side of New York Bay. 

That the gentlemen were well received in my district I need 
not say. Some of them are here, and at a more appropriate 
time I expect that they will speak for themselves as to the 
hospitality of the eighth district of New Jersey. That they 
realize that this was an ideal position for a naval base I need 
say no more than that it is in my judgment one of the most in- 
telligent of the many committees in this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that any base that is chosen by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs should have these three distinctive 
marks: First, that it should be adequate; second, that it should 
be economical; and, third, that it should be accessible. I pro- 
pose to show in the few moments that have been allotted to me 
that the Brooklyn Navy Yard, as it is at present constructed, 
is inadequate, that it is uneconomical, and that it is inaccessible; 
and after having proved these three points I shall then demon- 
strate to this committee that the proposed base that is located 
in the district that I have the honor to represent is adequate, 
economical, and accessible. 

First. The commandants of the Brooklyn Navy Yard have 
repeatedly requested that additional land be purchased in order 
that the yard might be enlarged, so that it might be suitable 
for the requirements of our increased Navy. 

Second. It is uneconomical, because the supplies coming to 
the yard from the West and South—the steel from Pittsburgh, 
the lumber from Mississippi or the Carolinas, the paints from 
Michigan—all must be shipped from the mainland across the 
Hudson River in boats, and the handling and rehandling adds 
greatly to the cost of these supplies. While on our trip through 
the Brooklyn yard one of the officers stated to me that, as a 
result of the location of the yard, the pine which was used in 
ship construction was as costly as mahogany on account of the 
number of times it must be handled. 

Third. It is inaccessible. On a stormy night or in fog it is 


almost impossible for a warship to reach the Brooklyn yard, 


and when it is clear but two of our vessels can dock there in 
24 hours. 

I would like every Member of Congress to read Capt. Van 
Duzer’s report regarding the availability of the site which by 
chance is situated in my district. I need hardly say to my 
colleagues in this House that were the proposed site located in 
Maine or in Florida, and I were as familiar with its advantages, 
I would as strongly urge its purchase. This is not a question of 
congressional districts; this supersedes State lines. It is really 
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of national importance, and I want to see the Government pur- 
chase that site, which will be of greatest strategic and com- 
mercial value to the Nation. 

We have miles of water front along the Jersey shore which 
can be purchased for a reasonable figure; therefore the site in 
question can be made large enough to suit our present and 
future needs. 

It is the most economical location along the Atlantic sea- 
board, since in our county we have the eastern terminal of 
every trunk line saye one. We can, therefore, lay down the 
paint required in the paint shop, the steel and lumber in that 
section of the yard where they are required, and by spurs and 
trackage the handling of supplies can be made simple and 
economical. 

The Jersey site is accessible, since we are within 300 feet of 
the 50-foot channel of the Hudson River, and with the plan 
proposed by Capt. Van Duzer in effect the yard could take care 
of our entire Navy, and every ship carrying the Stars and 
Stripes could dock there within 24 hours. 

Mr. Chairman, may I now call attention to the report in 
question? And permit me to add that Capt. L. S. Va» Duzer, its 
author, is regarded as one of the most progressive and brainy 
men in the service. 

Here is what he says regarding the site that I favor: 


GENERAL CONSIDERATION OF NAVY-YARD DESIGN, LOCATION, CAPACITY, AND 
MAINTENANCE, WITH PLAN AND DESCRIPTION OF A LARGE, EFFICIENT 
YARD PROPERLY LOCATED, 


(By Capt. L. S. Van Duzer, United States Navy.) 


1. During somewhat more than three years continuous service as 
commandant of Olongapo and captain of the yard at New York the 
features of an ideal navy yard have been a matter of much thought 
and careful consideration. ‘The following remarks are presented at this 
time in view of the reported plans for the removal of the New York 
Yard to seme other site, one suggestion being Narragansett Bay. The 
writer has suggested in a letter to the department a site below Cum- 
munipaw, which he believes, considering all modern requirements, to 
be the best navy-yard site in the world. 

2. The present site of the New York Yard is not only unsuitable as 
regards capacity, economy, and accessibility, but it is incapable of sat- 
isfactory improvement at any cost. The shape of the water front 
precludes the possibility of suitably berthing more than a dozen battle- 
ships at any time. Occasionally, when the weather is foggy, no large 
vessels can be brought to the yard for several days, because the range, 
which must be seen in order to clear Diamond Reef, is obscured by the 
fog. As this range is not lighted, and can not well be, large vessels 
can not be brought to the yard after dark. ven in clear weather not 
more than two deep-draft vessels can safely come to or leave the yard 
In 24 hours. Improved conditions would extend this to not more than 
four. This situation is partly due to the short time of slack water in 
East River, partly to the lack of depth of water abreast Governors 
Island and the difficulty of increasing it, but most of all to the strong 
tidal currents and the difficulty of berthing at the yard during the 
strength of the tide. The depth of water can be increased at great 
ery but the other elements of the problem can not be much 
changed. 

8. The present arrangements at the yard—the layout of the docks, 
piers, wharves, shops, storehouses, power plant, streets. and equip- 
ment—is wasteful of both time and money. The cars of all railway 
shipments must be brought to the yard on floats. And the internal 
transportation is unduly expensive, owing to unabatable conditions, 

. The general conditions at other navy yards are equally unfavor- 
able. Some lack depth of water; others available area; others have 
too strong tides, no iarge centers of supply of labor and material in 
the vicinity, ete. P 

5. Even a moderate study of the demands of the fleet point to cer- 
tain definite conclusions. 

(a) That the greatest navy yard in the country should be located as 
close as practicable to the greatest center of supply and transportation, 
therefore at New York. 

(b) That it should be so placed as to be as near as possible to all 
the great railroads on one side and to deep water on the other. One 
available location only fulfills these requirements, the Jersey shore 
below Cummunipaw. 

(e That this great yard should have great capacity. sufficient to 
berth = repair the whole battleship fleet with all its adjuncts and its 
auxiliaries. 

(d) Since there is likely to be 20 years of peace to 1 of war, if we 
may judge the future by the past, 3 of peace operation should 
receive due consideration as well as capacity and efficiency in time of 
war; for in time of peace we prepare for war, and the less money we 
waste in inefficiency the more we shall have for effective use. 

6. In order to test the correctness of the foregoing conclusions it is 
necessary to investigate the requirements and desirable features of a 
yatd of the highest class. These may be divided into: 

I. Suitability of location. 

II. Capacity. á 

III. Cost of construction, maintenance, and operation. 


I. 


SUITABILITY OF LOCATION, 

7. This comprehends: 

(1) Strategical position as regards the probable operations and re- 
quirements of the ficet. 

2 2 position as regards defense. 

8) Accessibility under all conditions of tide, wind, and tempera- 
tures. This involves: 

(a) Depth of water and safety of approach. 

b) Proximity to main channels and ease of approach. 

. and proximity to the great highways of trans- 
po: 


5 

6 5 
is} arge rty can be given to a 

large number of men while the ships are under repair at the yard. 


8. Th 
Capacity to keep the fleet In repair in time of war. 


is includes : 


9 to keep the fleet in repair in time of ce. 
Capacity to keep the fleet supplied in time of war. 
Capacity to xep the fleet supplied in time of peace. 
Capacity to d ships of the largest size. 
Capacity to quickly repair ships under all conditions of injury 


(14) Capacity to berth, repair, and supply at one time a very large 
number of ships of the largest size. 
III. 
COST OF CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATION, 
9. This includes: 


an 


15) Cost of yard anā plant. 

16) Cost of maintenance. 

17) Cost of operation, which involves: 

a) Efficiency of operation as regards speed of doing work under 


vary ng conditions of weather and volume of work. 
b ciency of operation as regards cost of doing work under 
varying conditions of weather and volume of work. 


I. 
SUITABILITY OF LOCATION. 


10. Taking the various requirements in succession, we find with 
respect to (1) that the position of New York is superior to all ports on 
the coast as regards depth of water and ordinary ease of exit and 
entrance with the single exception of Narragansett Bay. It is the only 

ort on our whole coast which has two entrances separated by a 
undred miles, It is nearly in the industrial center of the coast. It 
is somewhat farther from Europe than Narrangsett Bay, but the 
difference is so small as to be immaterial, while it is a little nearer to 
the Panama Canal. 

11. As regards (2), it is easy of defense against sea attack as com- 

ared with Narragansett Bay, and, furthermore, New York is always 
ikely to be incomparably the best defended port on the coast, its great 
interests and the character of its entrance both contributing to this 
end. A navy yard located at the place indicated in the accompanying 
drawing is a mile or two farther away from possible sea attack than 
the present yard. And it is far more secure against a landing force 
than any location on Long Island, or almost any other practicable 
location in New York Harbor or elsewhere. As against a naval raid, 
its security is practically absolute, while any conceivable location in 
Narragansett Bay is peculiarly open to this form of attack, 

12. As regards (ah the accessibility under all conditions of tide, 
wind, and temperature, the low-water depth in the entrance channels 
of New York have for 50 years been maintained at 10 feet greater than 
the deep-load draft of the heaviest battleships. This condition, based 
upon the draft of heavy freight vessels, is practically certain to be 
maintained. This margin of depth—to which tidal rise adds 4 to 5 
feet—is sufficient to take care of any probable draft of a_battleship 
due to injury. The depth at all points from the entrance channels to 
far above the suggested location of the yard is considerably greater 
than in the channels. The only dredging necessary would be in and 
near the yard wharves and piers. The suggested location of the yard 
and the arrangement of piers is such as to render access particularly 
easy. 

The currents in this locality are very much less than above or below, 
owing to the width of the bay in this vinicity and to the configuration 
of the shore. This part of the harbor is also quite free of drifting ice 
which gives much trouble in both the East and North Rivers. In fo; 
weather New York Harbor is much easier and safer to enter than 
Narragansett Bay. The slowly shoaling water gives to a careful 
navigator definite and ample warning of the approach to danger; and 
that danger is a simple grounding on sand and not striking rocks. 
Moreover, New York fogs are less 8 hel and generally less dense 
and of shorter duration than those of Narragansett reg In this con- 
nection it must not be forgotten that a navy-yard site in Narragansett 
Bay is far above Newport and involves a long and rather tortuous pas- 
sage between rocky shoals and islands. 

13. As regards (4) the west end of a yard (of the type hercinafter 
suggested) located below Communipaw would be close to railway tracks 
leading to all the great trunk lines of the country. While the water 
front would bè accessible to every form of vessel or barge and only 
shortly distant from the wharves of all the steamer lines, coastwise and 
foreign, A navy yard located in Narragansett Bay would be dependent 
upon service from only one railway and that rallwaz's steamers. Such 
a condition of affairs would be well-nigh intolerable aside from the 
added expense of freight. 

14. As regards (5) “proximity to a great center of supply of ma- 
terials,” New York is incomparably superior to all other rts as it 
is by far the greatest center of supply of materials that sts on the 
western continent. Articles of ordinary commercial desi; and com- 
position can be obtained in a few hours. In Narragansett Bay puppies 
would ordinarily take several days for delivery and could not se- 
lected except at great cost. Nearly all would come from or through 
New York. The supplies of provisions and of coal and oil fuel are at 
hand in New York and from dozens of sources. The great coal roads 
would lead directly to the yard, while the main oll pipe lines end only 
2 or 3 miles away, and oil could be piped from them directly into the 
yard. No such conditions exist in Narragansett Bay. The stock of all 
appie in such an isolated location would have to be enormous or the 
delays would greatly hamper work and add 8 to the cost of it. 

15. Concerning (6) the conditions of labor supply in yards which 
are not near large cities is well appreciated by all who have had 
experience in them the labor situation in a large yard located in 
Narragansett Bay would be serious. Only workmen continuously em- 

loyed would be available. Men will not go far for employment last- 
ing only a few days or even weeks. Sudden and temporary increase 
of force in an emergency would be impossible. Greatly increased 
wages ht bring mechanics after considerable delay and much trou- 
ble, and labor offices would haye to be opened and maintained in New 
York and Boston. The labor difficulty alone should preclude us from 
attempting to place a yard on which the fleet (or even a portion of it) 
depen or repairs and maintenance of any great distance from a 
source of supply of labor of all kinds and in any quantity. 

16. As regards the liberty of the enlisted force, the desirability of 
having a navy yard adjacent to a la city is of the utmost im- 
portance if we are to keep them contented; unless we waste time by 
giving liberty in one place and at one time and sacrifice a further 
ength of time for repairs at some other point. Such an arrange- 
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ment is wasteful of the time of both officers and men, and cuts down 
the time available for drill and training. and extends the intervals of 
inefficiency. No other place compares with New York for the pur 

of liberty-giving, and a navy yard should exist there large enough to 
berth the whole fleet. An attempt to keep battleships at anchor in 
the North River and similar places in winter invarlably results in the 
8 of members of crews and loss of steam launches and other 
on 

II. 


CAPACITY, 


17. It seems perfectly clear that one navy yard should, if possible, be 
large enough to repair the whole organiz eet in time of war. The 
separation of the fleet into three or four parts for any reason whatso- 
ever is strategically wrong. No vessels should be sap pce from the 
main. body of the fleet except such as are so 1 njured that they 
will be out of service for many weeks or months. rue strategy points 
to the establishment of the Jargest kind of yard in the best possible 
location with the best possible defenses. Small yards are only 
excusable as distant bases. 

18. The great central yard should be large enough to keep the whole 
active fleet In repairs during peace as well as war. A large establish- 
ment is much more efficient and economical than several small ones. 
If the smaller yards serye no useful purpose in war, they are equally 
inefficient in times of peace and should no longer be Lech pay nage 

19. As regards (10) and (11), the capacity for supplies in times of 
peace and war, it is perfectly apparent that if we put a navy yard in 
a place like Narragansett Bay we must run the risk of failing to pro- 
viđe supplies at critical moments or have enormous storehouses in the 
navy yard. In the latter case the losses from déterioration of stores 
will be very considerable, A navy yard located in New York Harbor 
need have comparatively small storage capacity, for the warehouses 
and storehouses of the whole city are so close as to render them an 
annex to the yard. 

20. The capacity to build ships of the largest size is a necessary 
feature of a great navy yard and is not a very expensive addition to 
a great repair plant, unless the considerable area of ground necessary 
is costly owing to high value of land. 

21> The 353 to berth, repair, and supply the whole fleet at one 
time and to repair the largest ships rapidly under all conditions of 
injury and draft implies large and wer enupped shops, ample wharf- 
age capacity, and numerous large dry docks. It also implies very dee 
water in the approach to the dry docks, and at least one dock wit 

reat depth over the sill; and the storage, transportation, and similar 
acilities should correspond to the other equipment. 


III. 
COST OF CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATION. 


22. The cost of the yard and plant should be as low as consistent 
with economy and the achievement of the end in view—the care and 
upkeep of the fleet. 

23. The design of the yard should be such that its maintenance 
should cost as little as practicable. The power plant should be located 
in a favorable position as regards fuel and water supply and be fitted 
with equipment of the best ty so that the power charges should be 
as low as practicable, while the character of the buildings and trans- 
ier ne should render upkeep and transportation charges 

¥ A 

24. Given a well-designed, well-equipped, and well-located yard, the 
efficiency of operation, as s both cost and speed, depends upon 
suitable organization and methods of carrying on work. 

25. The accompanying sketch shows only the main features of the 
design. Some details can not be shown except on a larger scale, and 
they are so numerous that many of them would require additional 
study. The general characteristics shown are planned to meet the re- 

ulrements enumerated in the foregoing pages and are independent of 
the exact design of details. 

26. Location: It will be noted that the proposed yard is placed 
where its inner end abuts lands contiguous to all the great railways 
and that its outer end reaches deep water. The cost of supplies of all 
kinds is therefore reduced to a minimum. The yard is located where 
the tidal current is always weak; it is therefore easy of access. Access 
is further facilitated by placing the piers at 45° with the direction of 
entrance and with the direction of the tidal current. The location of 
the yard is such as to render it quite free from ice accumulation during 
winter, except such as may form in and around its own piece: 

27. Wharves, piers, and docks: There are 20 main piers, all of 700 
feet length. These 20 piers will berth 40 battleships or other war 
vessels of the largest size. At the wharves between the plers there is 
berthing space for 18 ship of length of 450 feet or less. Three other 
large vessels. can berth at the outer end of the yard. Twenty torpedo 
vessels or small craft can berth at the outer ends of the piers, while 
about 100 tugs, barges, submarines, ete., can be berthed at the piers 
(with the battleships, which are all less than 600 feet long), or else- 
where about the yard. Its shape has been carefully studied, and the 
one chosen is believed to be the best for wharfage space, convenience 
of operation, and general efficiency, The placing of the dry docks at 
the outer end prevents their interfering with the yard transportation. 
Additional docks can and should be added if this yard is to take care 
of the whole fleet. The docks shown in the plan may be entered at 
either end and each has a middle caisson which has several seats, so 
that the dock may be divided into two single docks of variable length. 

28, The building ways offer nothing particularly new. The estimates 
given are for the utilization of the old ways (those in the present 
me as far as possible. If not too expensive, a double gantry crane, 

stead of the present cantilever, might be desirable. The plate yards 
are covered with railway tracks on a system that should cheapen the 
handling of material. 

29. The outer row of shops: The shops of the outer row on each 
side of the yard are of one story only and are 120 feet wide, exclusive 
of “ed slight additions to the floor space made by the lean-to’s such as 
would be desirable in foundries. All shops are reached by standard- 
gauge railway tracks (single dot-and-dash line), while the shops where 
heavy weights are handled are reached by the 60-ton crane track (double 
broken line). The positions of the tracks are only approximate, and 
further study on a larger scale might change a number; some additions 
should doubtless be made. All curves are of 125 feet radius. 

30. The inner rows of shops: These shops are on the lower floors of 
two-story buildin, They are 80 feet wide and are all reached by 
standard-gauge railways. 

81. The storehouses: The second floor of all the inner rows of shop 
buildings forms the general storehouse for all active stores, except 
those of very great weight or those which are supplied only to ships 
and are not used in any process of yard work. he ends of these 
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bulldings are connected by covered bridges and at the east and west 
ends a curved structure ae sat covers a track connecting the 


north row of storehouses with the south row. This gives a continuous 
track. On this track it is intended to run trolley trains (always in 
one direction) for distributing stores and N of people, pen 
ticularly of foremen and leading men who are inspecting stores des 
for use, and of men sent to the storehouse for certain articles urgently 
needed. It will be noted that this continuous railway track (with two 
full-len sidings in each biulding) will reduce enormously the cost 
of handling, the time of delivery, and the convenience of examination. 
When desirable to do so, railway cars would be hoisted on the elevators 
in the receiving store lumber store and run to the place where their 
contents would be stored. Stores for the inner rows of shops are low- 
ered through small elevators directly to the spot desired. Stores for 
the outer shops are lowered on cars which can be brought alongside or 
inside the outer shops. 

82. The buildings of the central row are only 60 feet wide. On the 
ground floor there are miscellaneous storeroo the electrical school, 
yard restaurant, etc. On the second floor are all the yard offices, the 
commandant, and central correspondence, and planning offices in the 
approximate center, and other ces grouped about these. The 
8 petana .— aight pig 2571 eo 5 . — 5 Nr 

u as central row may 8 „ are the only ones w a 
— 2 ee only: DAAE OA See eee Poe 

33. Miscellaneous buildings: The provision and clothing storehouse 
is located outside of the shop area and is for the os of ships and 
not of sho; The clothing factory is near it. The paint and oil store- 
house is placed at some tance from the other stores on account of 
the inflammable character of the stores. The paint factory is equally 
isolated. The barracks and quarters for officers are not shown. They 


the pla of the power house is such as to render the 
ble if such use should ever become necessary. The 
cost of power with oil fuel ought to be less than 0.4 cents per kilowatt 
hour, this cost to include all expense except plant and to cover repairs 
and maintenance of plant and distributing systems. 
35. The estimates of cost of the yard are as follows: 


BUILDINGS, 


Outer row of shope, 1 story, 4,400 by 120 feet—528,000 
square feet, at $3.50. 
Inner row of shops, 2 story, 5,600 by 80 feet—448,000 


BOUATE (eet, Bt S08 oS ee 2, 240, 000 

Office buildings, ete., 2 and 3 stories, 2,000 by 60 feet 
420.000 square feet, at T, ññ%ͤ —e, 720, 000 
Miscellaneous bulldings——— 2 „444ͤ“ẽ.; 890. 000 
fot eat NALS Oa aoe ROL Ae Game A Uae cherie na — 5,698, 000 

SEA WALL. 
About 15,000 feet, at $175 per foot 2, 625, 000 
— — — 
PIERS. 


20 piers, 700 feet by 70 feet—=980,000 square feet, at $2- 1, 960, 000 
Miscellaneous piers, 75,000 square feet, at 822 150, 


GRE AAA eee 
DREDGING, 
D Cubic yards. 
7200) feet: by 2 by 3,800) by 27 ee 21, 600, 000 
500 feet: by: 3,200: By 27225 x.... SES, 600, 000 
Uso POS ESR EEE — amet EE p a 
Tata- T00 bE 70 by 20: by 27-—= ar 980, 000 
＋— — ———ů— 21. 220. 000 
— — 
22 Ä¼ꝛ1 ü ̃—— — a ae 


Foreshore and approach 
piy docks, 2,400 feet, at 


al — Fath 
Railways, 16 miles, at $15. per mile (exclusive of tracks 


„„ I Fane EEE SAU ee EI ay Eas SEE ITE Ps cee G 

Crane’ tracks, 4 miles, at $60,000 per mile (exclusive of 
MOUSE COR: TROON a ape ia alee genders E c — 240, 000 

Water, heating, sewers, electric mains, alr mains, paving, 
66 NORON.) BOO ASEE ERR A E E E eens 1, 000, 000 

Miscellaneous, includi some possible additional dredging 
and unforeseen con OT EES AIEEE SIE FEO 475, 000 
ns PE en S a Se e ee e 26. 521, 000 


36. If the present yard were sold, the receipts for its sale would go a 
long way toward paying for the new yard. It may be mentioned here 
that the proposed yard is not only four times greater than the present 
one as regards berthing capacity and capacity for work, but that it is 
also two or three times as pm in shop capacity and storage 3 
The dock capacity for very large ships is also four times that of the 

resent yard. But it is not enough to take care of the whole fleet, and 
Fro ‘additional similar docks should be added if this yard is to attain 
e end. 

37. It will be noted from the 5 that the suggested at 
New York is far superior to any possible in Narragansett Bay. 
But this is not saying half enough. The Narragansett yard of equal 
capacity would cost much more to build and equip, much more to 
main and the work done in it would cost two or three times as 
much, particularly urgent and emergency work. Power would cost 
double and wages very much more. Transportation to the yard would 
cost ve much more; and its Insufficient and madequate character 
would a greatly to costs through delays and stoppages of work, as 
well as through high freights due to lack of com tion. Adequate 
fortification does not now in Narragansett . To efficiently 

rotect so vital a int as our greatest navy yard is the most impor- 

tase step to vith os vietory in war. These fortifications and other 
defenses will be very expensive and are not needed except for the 
defense of the yard. At New York other considerations will always 
insure adequate defense. Nothing need be added because of the yard. 


Mr. Chairman, at another time I will ask the House to adopt 
this plan. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Unperwoop having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Pratt, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

8.767. An act granting permission to the city of Marshleld, 
Oreg., to close Mill Slough, in said city. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 52) to authorize the appointment of 


Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy. j 


SENATE BILL REFERRED., 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 767. An act granting permission to the city of Marshfield, 
Oreg., to close Mill Slough. in said city; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


HETCH HETCHY. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. That within three years after the passage of this act said 
grantee shall file with the resisters of the United States land offices, in 
the districts where said richts of way or lands are located. a map or 
mans showing the boundaries, locations, and extent of said proposed 
rights of way and lands requited for the purposes stated in section 1 
of this act: but no permanent construction work shall be commenced on 
said land until such map or maps shall have been filed as herein pro- 
vided and approved by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided. howerer, 
That any changes of location of any of said richts of way or lands ma 
be made by said grantee before the final completion of any of said cork 
permitted in section 1 hereof. by filing such additional map or maps as 
may be necessary to show such changes of location. sald additional map 
or maps to be filed in the same manner as the original map or mans; 
but no change of location shall become valid until approved by the See- 
retary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, as his ſurisdic- 
tion may appear; and the approval by the Secretary of the Interior ef 
said map or maps showing changes of location of sald rights of way or 
lands shall operate as an abandonment by the eity and county of San 
Francisco to the extent of such change or changes of any of the richts 
of way or lands indicated on the original maps: And provided further, 
That any richts fnuring to the grantee under this act shall. on the ap- 

roval of the map or maps referred to herein by the Secretary of the 
nterior. relate back to the date of the filing of sald map or mans with 
the register of the United States Land Office as provided herein, or to 
the date of the filing of such mans as they may be copies of as pro- 
vided for herein : And provided further. That with reference to any map 
or maps heretofore filed by said city and county of San Franeisco or its 
grantor with any officer of the Denartment of the Interior or the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and anproved by said department. the provi- 
sions hereof will be considered complied with by the filing by sald 
Grantee of copies of any of such man or mans with the register of the 
nited States Land Office as provided for herein, which said map or 
maps and locations shall. as in all other cases, be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, commenc- 
ing on line 25, page 4, the words “ or the.“ and in line 1, page 5, 
the words “ Secretary of Agriculture, as his jurisdiction may 
appear.” That is to conform with the amendment already 


agreed upon. 

Mr. RAKER. That is all right. Let us have a vote, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out in line 25, page 4, the words “or the,” and 
in line 1, page 5. the words “Secretary of Agriculture, as his jurisdic- 
tion may appear.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. g 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the sald grantee shall conform to all tions adopted 
and prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior governing the Yosemite 
National Park and by the Secretary of Agriculture governing the 
Stanislaus National Forest, and shall not take, cut, or destroy any 
timber within the Yosemite National Park or the Stanislaus National 
Forest, except such as may be actually necessary in order to construct, 
repair, and operate its said reservoirs, dams, power plants, water- 
power and electric works, and cther structures above mentioned. or is 
actually necessary in the construction, repair. and operation thereof, 
but no timber shall be cut or removed from lands outside of the right 
of way until designated by the Secretary of the Interior or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. respectively ; and it shall nay to the United States 
the full value of all timber and wood cut. Injured, or destroyed on or 
adjacent to any of the rights of way and lands, as required by the 
Secretary of the Inferior or the Secretary of Agricultura: Prorided, 
That no timber shall be cut by the grantee in the Yosemite National 
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as may be prescribed in writing by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
elsewhere on panne lands along the line of said works, and within 
the Yosemite National Park, and such as may be prescribed in writing 
by the Secretary of the Interior; and said grantee shall, as said water- 
works are completed, if directed in writing by the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, construct and maintain along 
each side of said right of way a lawful fence of such character as may 
be prescribed by the proper Secretary, with such suitable lanes or 
crossiags as the aforesaid officers shall prescribe: And provided further, 
That the said grantee shall clear its rights of way wit the Yosemite 
National Park and the Stanislaus National Forest and over any public 
land of any débris or inflammable material as directed by the tare 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, respectively; an 
gaid grantee shall permit any road or trail which it may construct 
over the public lands, the Yosemite National Park, or the Stanislaus 
National Forest to be freely used by the officers of the Government and 
by the public, and shall permit officers of the Government, for official 
business only, the free use of any telephone or telegraph lines, or 
equipment, or railroads that it may construct and maintain within the 
Yosemite Nationa! Park and the Stanislaus National Forest, or on the 
public lands, together with the right to connect with any such tele- 
phone or telegraph lines private telephone wires for the exclusive use 
of said Government officers: And provided further, That all reservoirs, 
dams, conduits, power plants, water-power and electric works, bridges, 
fences, and other structures not of a temporary character shall be 
sightly and of suitable exterior meg and finish so as to harmonize 
with the surrounding landscape and its use as a park; and for this pur- 

ose all plans and designs shall be submitted for approval to the Secre- 
fary of the Interior. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, on page 7, line 23, after the word 
“park,” I move to strike out the comma and the words “and 
such.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 23, amend by striking out the comma after park” and 
the words “and such.” 
Mr. MANN. They are clearly in there by inadvertence. In 
that connection, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman this 
question? On the top of page 7 is the language, “except such 
as may be actually necessary in order to construct, repair, and 
operate its said reservoirs,” and so forth, and “or is actually 
necessary in the construction, repair, and operation thereof.” 
Is there any distinction between what “may be actually neces- 
sary in order to construct, repair, and operate” and “ what is 
actually necessary in the construction, repair, or operation 
thereof ”? 
Mr. FERRIS. I think the gentleman is right about it. Has 
he his amendment prepared? 
P Mr. MANN. Let us have a vote on the first amendment. 

å Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

- The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 
Ihe amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. On page 7, in lines 4 and 5, I move to strike out 
the words “ or is actually necessary in the construction, repair, 
and operation thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 7, lines 4 and 5, by striking out the words “or is ac- 
tually necessary in the construction, repair, and operation thereof.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out the last word. On page 8 
there are several provisions intended to give to employees of 
the Government the right of free use for official business of the 
telephone and telegraph lines, and so forth. The word as used 
in three places is “officers” of the Government. I think the 
word “officers” ought to be changed to “ officials,” or else 
after the word “ officers” the words “and employees” should 
be inserted. The word “officers” has always been held to apply 
to certain classes. 

Mr. FERRIS. In those three places there will be no objec- 
tion to the substitution of the word “ officials,” in lines 14, 15, 
and 22. 

Mr. MANN. Then, I move to strike out, in lines 14, 15, and 
22, the word “officers” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
* officials” in each case. 

„The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 8, in lines 14, 15, and 22, by striking ont 
“ officers ” an inserting in lieu ‘thereof the word 85 officials.” 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That all lands over which the rights of way mentioned in 
this act shall pass shall be disposed of only subject to — easements: 
Provided, however, That the construction of the aforesaid works shall 
be diligently prosecuted without cessation af such construction for a 
period of three consecutive years, and in the event that the Secreta 
of the Interior shall find and determine that there has not been dil 
gent prosecution of the work or of some integral and essential part 
thereof, or that there has been a cessation of such construction for 
a 5 of three consecutive years, then he may declare forfeited all 
rights of the grantee herein as to that part of the works not con- 
structed, and request the Attorney General, on behalf of the United 


„ 


States, to commence suit in the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California for the purpose of procuring a judg- 
ment 3 all such rights forfeited to the United States, and upon 
such request it shall be the duty of the said Attorney General to com- 
mence and prosecute to a judgment such suit: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall make no such finding and take 
no such action if he shall find that the construction or progress of the 
works has been delayed or prevented by the act of or the public 
enemy, or by engineering or other difficulties that could not have been 
reasonably foreseen and overcome, or by other ial or peculiar difti- 
culties beyond the control of the said grantee: Provided further, That, 
in the exercise of the rights granted by this act the grantee shall at 
all times comply with e regulations herein authorized, and in the 
event of any material departure therefrom the Sccretary of the Interior 
or the Secretary of Agriculture, respectively, may take such action 
17 be necessary in the courts or otherwise to enforce such regu- 
ons, 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been called to 
this bill by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

As I understand the bill, it provides for the furnishing of 
water, and also for power for commercial use. There are two 
questions here of serious, vital concern. One is the conserva- 
tion of natural scenery, the conservation of natural beauty, the 
conservation of natural grandeur—the face of nature as God 
carved it in that far-away day of creation, and compared to 
which the works of man are dull and diminutive. 

They tell us here this morning that all this is sentiment. 
And what is not sentiment? To wear clothes to cover the naked 
body is sentiment. To live in houses instead of in caves is 
sentiment. To cook and prepare food instead of eating raw 
and bloody meat is sentiment. The desire to live is only senti- 
ment, for every cradle calls for a grave, for as surely as we are 
born we shall die. No matter whether we live long or for only 
a brief time, all earthly things shall alike come to naught. The 
desire to live for the fleeting time of life is sentiment. All is 
sentiment. 

The other question involved here is the conservation of human 
welfare, the conservation of human health, the conservation of 
human life, the only substantial physical good, the greatest of 
all wealth to man, the most benign of all blessings that the 
human mind can conceive or the human body can enjoy. 

Mr. Chairman, much as I admire the beauties of nature and 
deplore the desecration of God's creation, yet when these two 
considerations come in conflict the conservation of nature should 
yield to the conservation of human welfare, health, and life. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if these works which are proposed to be con- 
structed here are for the conservation of human life and health, 
there is no desecration of this great valley, but it will only be 
a work of transformation of natural beauty in one form into 
the natural beauty of the human body in health and life in the 
very image of the Creator. But if these works here are to be 
constructed to serve the baseness of commercialism, it is the 
vilest of all vandalism. My suggestion here to you is to strike 
out of this bill all the commercial profit which is sought here to 
secure under the plea of humanity. You can pass this bill upon 
the high plane of humanity and reverence for the works of God. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, I should like to suggest to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] that this bill is strictly 
drawn in the public interest, that there is no possibility of 
selfish gain, and that no corporation or individual can obtain 
any benefit whatsoever from this bill. It is for the benefit of 
the people of California. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, the test of that proposition will 
come on striking out the commercial profit to the grantees and 
reserving the same for the use of all the people. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 9, line 22, 
by inserting, after the word “to,” where it first occurs, the 
words “cause to be,” and to add the letter “d” after the word 
“commence” and the word “ prosecute,” so that it will read: 


Duty of the Attorney General to cause to be commenced and pros- 
ecuted to a final judgment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 9, in line 22, by inserting, after the first word “ to,” the 
words “cause to commenced and prosecuted.” that when 
amended it shall read: “It shall be the duty of the said Attorney 
General to cause to be commenced and prosecuted to a final judgment.” 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask a question of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. In this section you provide that the work shall be com- 
menced and prosecuted for three years, and after that you 
seem to provide that there may be a cessation of the work for 
three years. May I inquire the purpose of that provision? 

Mr. FERRIS. I hardly think the committee had in mind 
the fact that the language would import what the gentleman 
states. Our idea was that if they had gone ahead diligently 
for three years it would be safe to leave it in the hands of the 
department, they having an interest to progress further. We 
thought it could be safely left in that way; after they have 
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spent the time and money we thought they would have sufficient 
interest to proceed. 

Mr. SUMNERS. The penalty for failure to proceed seems to 
be the right of the Government to compel a reversion to it of 
that part of the property occupied by construction. That would 
leave it in the situation that neither the Government nor the 
city could proceed if they intended the whole plant for any 


purpose. 

Mr. FERRIS. The city is going to construct a great plant 
there and they will have to have a lot of material; they are 
going to expend 877.000.000. They necessarily would have tem- 
porarily, during the construction period, to use an excess of 
Jand. The committee wanted to be sure that as soon as the 
construction was over the land not needed would go back to 
the park and beck to the Government. 

Mr. SUMNERS. The gentleman did not quite understand 


my question. The section provides upon failure of the city to | 


comply with the obligations a suit may be instituted, and as a 
result of that judgment would extend to a reversion to the 
Federal Government of that part of this property which has 
been oceupied by some construction on the part of the city. 


Mr. FERRIS. I am not sure that I get the gentleman’s point. | 


Mr. SUMNEnS. I will read the provision: 


rt thereof, or that there bas a cessation of such construction 
for a od of three consecutive years, then he may declare forfeited 
all rights of the grantee herein as to that of the works not con- 


struc and request the 8 General, on behalf of the United 
States, to commence suit in the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Callfornia for the purpose of procuring a Joar: 

forfeited to the United States, aa 


ment such 
upon such — it shall the duty of the said Attorney Gene 
to commence and prosecute to a final judgment such suit. 


Now, the question that occurs to me and what I want to ask 
fs, if that suit should be instituted—and you contemplate the 
possibility of the institution or you would not put it in—at the 
end of the suit you would have one end of this property belong- 
ing to the city and the other end of it belonging to the Govern- 
ment by reason of the forfeiture resulting from the suit. Does 
not the gentleman think that would be rather a complicated 
situation? 

Mr. FERRIS. I hardly think it would result in that. In 
the event that the city failed I think it would be up to the 
Attorney General not only to bring suit for that part that was 
under construction, but for the whole thing. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Then why do you put in this provision? 
Because later on you have a provision which says that upon 
a failure to comply with the obligations Imposed in the bill the 
grant herein shall be annulled. 

Mr. FERRIS. That was during the construction period. The 
gentleman understands that in the construction of such a 
gigantie work they must have some latitude, and we gave the 
Secretary of the Interior latitude so that if he desired at any 
time to proceed on the ground that they were not going on 
with the work it should be the duty of the Attorney General's 
office to proceed with the cancellation. 

Mr. SUMNERS. In section 9, as contemplated by the failure 
on the part of the municipality to comply with the conditions 
in this act, it shall result in forfeiture to the Government. In 
section 5 you make only a qualified and partial forfeiture. 
This seems to be in conflict with section 9 and leaves the situa- 
tion confused in the event of the Government having a necessity 
to proceed for forfeiture. 

Mr. FERRIS. We intended to avoid confusion. Does the 
gentleman have any suggestion which he thinks would clear 
it up? As I read it, it seems to provide for- what the committee 
had in mind. Now, will the gentleman wait until we get to 
section 9? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. MANN. I have an amendment pending. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I will speak to the amendment. I 
have no doubt but what the amendment is a proper one. The 
section can be amended to a very much greater extent and still 
be in very much better form. I simply rose to call attention 
to the illustration that this section gives of the diffuse and 
prolix character of the legislation. In one single section of 
the bill are two entirely separate and distinct provisions in 
regard to the enforcement of its conditions, separate and apart 
from each other, and there are half a dozen others in other 
parts of the bill. It will require a Philadelphia lawyer and 


a man learned in legal procedure as a Government official to 
know which one of these various provisions he shall adopt or 
follow in attempting to enforce the various provisions of the 


statute. This could have been all provided for in one very brief 
section, in which provision could have been made for the en- 
forcement of the conditions of the aet. The legislation would 
then have been clear, readily understandable, and there would 
not have been any confusion in regard to the enforcement of its 
conditions. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the attention of 
the committee for a moment, I wish to call attention to the first 
words of the proviso, which begins in line T, page 9. and espe 
cially to the eluuse “for a period of three consecutive years.” It 
seems to me that that clause may grammatically limit either the 
word “ prosecuted,” in line 8, or the word “cessation,” in line 9. 
I assume the meaning is that it shall Hmit the word “ cessutien,” 
but it might as it now stands with equal propriety be under- 
stood as limiting the word “prosecuted.” That ambiguity, it 
seems to me, might result in very considerable inconvenience, 
because it might mean that the grantee under this bill would 


be obliged to continue the work without cessation of any 


period of time whatever. A mere change in the order would 
perhaps accomplish. the desired result. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The latter provision, “or that there has been a 
cessation of such construction for a period of three consecutive 


| years this forfeiture may occur,” is not that itself a construc- ' 
| tion of the former language so that ıt means without cessation 


for a period of three consecutive years in the former part? 

Mr. ROGERS. I looked in the back part of the book. so to 
speak, in order to be helped to an answer here; but it seems to 
me it would be desirable to have a change in the phraseology 
so as to achieve clarity at the outset. 

Mr. MANN. I certainly am not criticizing any proposed 
change: because personally I doubt whether anybody can read 
this section and tell what it means. 

Mr. ROGERS. My idea would be that this clause in lines 9 
and 10, “without cessation of such construction for a period 
of three consecutive years” should be placed after the word 
“shall,” in line 8; that would be grammatically clear, and 
would be entirely devoid of ambiguity. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will say to the gentleman the committee 
bas no pride of words. The gentleman knows how this thing 
works out; it is a question of give and take, and we accept 
suggestions offered in order to arrive at a just conclusion. If 
any member of the committee has a suggestion that will help 
us, I am sure the committee will accept it. 

Mr. ROGERS. What does the gentleman say as to the sug- 
gestion I have just made? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not sure that will be necessary, but if 
the gentleman will offer it it possibly may help some. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question first is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann}. 

The question was taken. and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. My suggestion would be to change the erder 
of the clause in lines 9 and 10, without cessation ef such con- 
struction for a period of three consecutive years,” so that that 
may follow the word shall.“ in line 8. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, that will undoubtedly help the 
grammatical construction; I do not know whether that will 
relieve the gentleman from Texas or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wiil report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amen b L in after - ” 
gud tae bast K 
out cessation of such construction for a period of three consecutive 
years. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rocers] said, there are two possible construc- 
tions of the provision. One is that the work shall be diligently 
prosecuted for a period of three consecutive years. and the other 
is that the work shall be diligently prosecuted until it is eom- 
pleted, without a cessation at any time of three consecutive 
years. 

Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roerrs] offers 
an amendment taking the first construction, which would only 
require a diligent prosecution for the first three consecutive 
years, when this work will require to be constructed many more 
years than that. The language of the section provides that 
when there has been a cessation—that is, lines 13 and 14. on 
the same page—for a period of three and one-half yenrs, there 
may be a forfeiture, and clearly indicates that the purpose of 
the bill above is to require diligent prosecution of the work for 
the entire time during which it is constructed, but allowing a 
cessation for three consecutive years. And I am sure no one 
enn tell what the section means if the gentleman's amendment 
prevails. It is involved now. There is no question about that. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, could I suggest that I think 
the meaning could be made clear if the language were like this: 
Shall be prosecuted diligently and without cessation ef such construc- 
tion for a period of three consecutive years. 
It seems to me that would answer the purpose. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Roszns]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend so that it 
will read: 
Shall be prosecuted diligently and without cessation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 3 

Amend, 9, line 8, by inserting, after th rd “ diligently,” the 
worda = without — tien ne 8 Tor a period of three 
consecutive years.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, that does not quite get it. 
You will have to change the order and put the word “ prose- 
cuted” before “ diligently.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Shall be prosecuted diligently and 


Mr. McKENZIE and Mr. DAVIS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Davis] is recognized. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, Y do not care to criticize the 
phraseology of the bill, and I am almost willing to say in the 
beginning that probably my comprehension is dull as to certain 
provisions. There appears in line 14, after the words “ con- 
secutive years,” the following language: 

Then he may declare forfeited all rights of the grantee herein as to 
that part of the work not constructed. 

That seems to be limited to the forfeiture of that part of the 
work not constructed. There is nothing said about forfeiting 
gny other rights. Then it provides: 

And request the Attorney General. on behalf of the United States, 
to commence suit in the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of California for the purpose of procuring a judgment de- 
claring all such rights forfeited to the United States.” 

What is the meaning of “all such rights forfeited"? Does it 
mean all the rights that the grantee has under the provisions 
of this bill, or only such parts of this grant as they have neg- 
lected to construct? 

Mr. FERRIS, I do not know that my construction is right 
about it. I am apt to be mistaken about it, but the idea was to 
keep San Francisco constantly constructing the work, otherwise 
to cause the suit to be brought to cancel. The committee 
recognized the necessity of throwing every safeguard they could 
around the Government. I do not know that I heard the amend- 
ment aright, but it appears to say and appears to mean that 
the Government would not bring a suit until the three years’ ces- 
sation had occurred. I think that would be the construction 


of it. 

Mr. DAVIS. That, I think, is plain. But in one provision 
here you make it plain that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
declare the rights of the grantee as far as that part of the werk 
not constructed is concerned forfeited. Then you provide that 
the Attorney General shall commence an action to put into 
judgment a forfeiture of “all such rights.“ It is not clear 
what is meant by “all such rights.” 

Mr. FERRIS. I am inclined to think that language in line 
16 undoubtedly ought to be stricken out. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral is going to cause any of it to revert, he ought to cause all 
of it to revert. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wanted to ascertain what the understanding 
of the committee was, whether everything was to be declared 
forfeited, or only that part of it which the Secretary of the In- 
terior had declared forfeited and which the grantee had failed 
to construct. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, suppose the city 
of San Francisco goes ahead and constructs a part of this work 
and finishes the construction of it, and finds it is impossible to 
construct other parts under the provisions of this law unless 
it comes to Congress and has the law changed. There is no 
desire, I suppose, on the part of the General Government to take 
away from San Francisco the werk that it has constructed. It 
is like building a railroad anywhere under any grant that we 
have made. They file plans for a right of way and they forfeit 
their rights unless they construct the railroad, but they do not 
forfeit their right to that part of the railroad that is con- 
structed. They forfeit only their rights on the part where it is 
not constructed. No one could ever build a railroad otherwise. 
Probably the city of San Francisco would never be able to 
finance this proposition if at the outset Congress should say, 
“You haye all your work constructed with the exception of a 


small amount, and then you will have to forfeit the entire con- 
struction, involving all the expense you have been put to.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I agree with the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. 
Mann] that that would be the only equitable proposition to 
submit to any Congress or to any people. But I was criticizing 
or questioning, you might say, the language of the bill. The 
language of the bill says that the Secretary of the Interior may 
forfeit only such portions as they have not constructed. Then 
you ask the Attorney General, in substance, to put into judg- 
ment a forfeiture of “all such rights” without any limitation 
as to the extent of such rights.“ This might include all rights 
given under this act. 

1 MANN. No; that which the Secretary has declared for- 

t 

Mr. DAVIS. What benefit would that be to the city of San 
Francisco to have part of it forfeited and be left in that posi- 
tion? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. MANN. That would not benefit the city of San Fran- 
cisco. That would protect the Government without helping the 
city of San Francisco. 

Mr. DAVIS. What benefit would San Francisco obtain if 
she finished part of the work and had another part forfeited? 
The entire act, so far as San Francisco is concerned, would be 
utterly useless. 

Mr. MANN. Very true; it would be entirely useless. But in 
coming again to Congress the city of San Francisco would be 
compelled to come here and say they owned certain work which 
they had constructed, whereas if that work were all forfeited 
the city would own nothing. 

Mr. DAVIS. My only point is this language, “A judgment 
declaring all such rights forfeited.” What is the meaning of 
“such rights” when read with respect to the foregoing lan- 
guage? 

Mr. MANN. I think it would mean the rights where the 
work was not constructed. f 

Mr. DAVIS. If that is the construction of the committee I 
would not war with it; but I wanted to know whether that 
was the intention of the commitiee, or whether they wanted the 
whole grant forfeited. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the construction of the committee, and 
I think it is very clear. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then it is limited simply to what the Secretary 
of the Interior forfeits? 

Mr. RAKER. To that which has not been completed. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is the intention of the committee, is it? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. You think the forfeiture would be limited to 
that only, or would it take in the whole thing? 

Mr. RAKER. Only those works that are not complete. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wanted to have it understood. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the purpose. If they had completed 


most of it and saw with respect to one branch of it that they 


did not need to finish it right away—— 

Mr. DAVIS. It might be a branch that they needed abso- 
lutely, and still it would be forfeited, and then the whole thing 
would be useless to the city of San Francisco. 

Mr. RAKER. If they ceased work for three years on the 
whole plan, then that part of it that was not completed would 
be forfeited. Otherwise they could continue this indefinitely. 
They should start in under this bill and keep busy right along 
all the time. That is the law of the State of California in 
regard to water rights. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think the city of San Francisco is entitled 
to this legislation, and I am in favor of the bill. But I think 
they are entitled also to know what their rights are. But if 
the ipse dixit of the Secretary of the Interior will forfeit one 
part of it and the Attorney General, starting under this pro- 
vision, might forfeit the whole thing, then this ought not to 
be left so ambiguous. I want it made plain that the court 
would not forfeit all where the Congress intended that oniy a 
part should be forfeited. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, or some one else familiar with this 
question, whether or not the words “fully completed,” follow- 
ing the word “cessation,” in line 9, then striking out all the 
remainder of the section, would not be sufficient? 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Ferris] that if all of the section after the word 
“ cessation,” in line 9, were stricken out and the words “ until 
fully completed” inserted it would be better and fully cover 
the ground. 

Mr. FERRIS. This bill has had a great deal of attention, 
both from the departments and from the committee. from the 
representatives of San Francisco, and of the irrigation people 
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by their attorneys, and I would be a little fearful that by strik- | a bond issue or something of that kind—although they have 


ing out these words we might sacrifice something that would be 
more important than the ambiguity referred to. The heads 
of the departments have all had their fingers on this, and I 
know that those words meant something to the committee. I 
do not mean to say that the Committee of the Whole must swal- 
low this bill as it is or anything of that kind, because it is per- 
fectly right and proper that every Member should have the 
privilege of picking it to pieces or improving it in any possible 
way; but I am rather of the opinion that we had better not 
strike that out, although at first glance I think myself that 
it would read better; but there will be many chances to look at 
this in the Senate and in conference, and unless.the gentleman 
feels too deeply about it, I hope he will let it go. 

Mr. McKENZIB. If this were a grant to a private individ- 
ual or some private corporation, I could see the force of the 
language following in this section; but this is not a specula- 
tive proposition on the part of the city of San Francisco. . 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. McKENZIE. They want this water right, and they ex- 
pect to construct this project, and I for one believe they will 
act in good faith and proceed to build it as speedily as possible. 
If they do not, then the Government of the United States has its 
remedy and its way of forfeiting this grant. Why tie it up with 
all the ambiguous langnage that follows in this section? Sim- 
ply require them to proceed with diligence to construct it. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand full well the force of what the 
gentleman says. It is true this bill does limit them against 
selling to any corporation or anybody else. It is a grant to 
that municipality to help all those people. There is no selfish- 
ness about it; but at the same time the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. McKenzie] will realize that there are a great many good 
and patriotic people in the country who do not believe we ought 
to dam up this gorge at all, because it is on the property of 
the United States; and while I do not agree with them about 
it, and believe they are mistaken about it, and I believe if they 
had the same information that the committee had and that the 
department had, they would favor it, yet I believe we had 
better hesitate about removing these conditions, because in 
attempting to befriend the city of San Francisco we might hurt 
her. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have no purpose to embarrass the city 
of San Francisco. I would like to help her out. I am in favor 
of the proposition. I have no patience with the argument that 
some worthless chasm should be forever preserved, or that the 
top of some barren mountain should not be blown off because 
one man in a million might like to look at it some time, while 
hundreds of thousands of people in San Francisco and in the 
surrounding cities may be benefited by making use of God's 
plans in putting snow on the top of those mountains, by divert- 
ing the water therefrom to the city. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. The remarks of the gentleman hit the spot 

exactly. 

Mr. COX. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] to the word “ material” in line 8, 
page 10. It seems to me that if that word is left in there it 
may form the basis for a serious contention between the Gov- 
ernment on one side and the city of San Francisco on the other, 
in the event of a suit being filed for the purpose of ousting this 
corporation. It strikes me when we are giving such an im- 
portant grant as this—and it must be important, otherwise the 
city of San Francisco would not undertake to bond itself to the 
amount of $70,000,000—some benefit is coming to somebody. 

Now, again, I want to call your attention to that language, to 
see whether you think the word “ material” ought to be left in, 
or whether you think it ought to be taken out: 

Provided further, That, in the exercise of the rights granted Dr this 
act, the grantee shall at all times comply with the regulations herein 
authorized, and in the event of any material departure therefrom the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, respectively, 
may take such action as may be necessary in the courts or otherwise 
to enforce such regulations. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the gentleman understands that the 
money is to be raised by the municipality of San Francisco by 
bond issues from time to time, and the city has to act through 
its officials. It is not like an individual. They can not always 
control their own purses as an individual would; and by giving 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior 
full power to hold them up and not let them even scar a tree or 
turn over a rock until the maps and plats were approved, and then 
later on giving the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior full power to promulgate regulations, with every 
possible safeguard, we thought those regulations would be rigor- 
ous enough. 

If we said “any departure,” the slightest little misstep, the 
slightest cessation, or the slightest little delay in the placing of 
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already voted $45,000,000 of bonds—we thought we had better 
put that in so there would have to be a material departure. No 
one should desire to torture San Francisco because she craves 
at her own expense an ample water supply. 

Mr. COX. Ordinarily we are safe in relying on the presump- 
tion that every man does his duty, especially the heads of 
great departments. Ordinarily we are justified in arriving at 
that conclusion that they will do their duty; but in view of 
the fact that here is the Government of the United States 
ceding a grant practically free, because the United States will 
not reap the benefits even of this little $30,000 a year, when we 
give them a charter, which this practically is, are we justified 
in allowing any latitude or discretion whatever on the part of 
the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture to 
say whether or not they have materially departed therefrom? 
Or would we not better be justified in prescribing rules and regu- 
lations, and then saying to the city of San Francisco, “If you 
want to take it on these conditions, you may do so. And if 
you depart from the plans and specifications and profiles you 
have filed there shall be a forfeiture.” I do not like the word 
„material.“ 

Mr. FERRIS. IMelieve the gentleman will agree that the 
very next section specifically limits the possibility of its get- 
ting into the hands of a corporation or private parties. It is 
a grant for the city of San Francisco and the bay cities about 
her. They own two-thirds of the floor of the valley themselves, 
and they will build $1,000.000 worth of roads and pay $30,000 
annually. This contract is an onerous one, and anyone who 
studies carefully the facts must wonder how San Francisco can 
bear the load. 

Mr. COX. Yes; but that is going back to that section of the 
country. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; but it is our property that we are im- 
proving; it belongs to the Federal Government. I hope the gen- 
tleman will not insist. 

Mr. COX. I do not want to be captious or put myself in the 
attitude of being captious, but who is coming here to say 
whether there has been a material diversion one way or the 
other from the plans and specifications? Suppose somebody 
says they have diverted from the plans and specifications as 
originally agreed upon and as originally filed. Somebody makes 
the charge. How are you going to get the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or the Secretary of the Interior to move in that particu- 
lar? Suppose they say that they have not diverged or diverted? 

Mr. FERRIS. The section we have just passed over or is 
pending specifically provides that they must proceed to bring 
suit to final judgment. Before they begin the work they must 
file the plans and specifications of what they expect to do, and 
they can not start in until both Secretaries approve. That is 
not all. The two Secretaries have the right to prescribe the 
rules and regulations and put up all safeguards to regulate it. 
There have been few bills with such good indorsement; few 
bills so well safeguarded. ; 

Mr. COX. That is the point. They have got to come up to 
certain rules and regulations, and suppose somebody says that 
they have wavered from the rules and regulations? 

Mr. FERRIS. Then the Interior Department would be put 
in motion; but hardly any court would cancel such a grant to a 
municipality for any little diversion. 

Mr. COX. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. FERRIS. While I do not think it is extremely im- 
portant, San Francisco is paying every cent of this expense, 
and the Government is just and could not but be benefited 
thereby. 

Mr. COX. She evidently wants it, or she would not ask it. 
Now, I am not going to make a motion to strike it out; but, as 
I say, I do not like the word “ material.” 5 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to add to my 
amendment that the letter “a,” in line 9, should be changed to 
the word “any.” 

The ‘CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crisp). 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, in line 8, by ennai s Sige words “ diligently prosecuted," 


and inserting in the beginning of 9 the word “and,” and strikin, 
out the wor in line 9 and inserting the word “any,” so that i 


wit That ‘the construction of the aforesaid works shall be prosecuted 
diligently and without cessation of such construction for any period of 
three consecutive years.” 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how it helps any to strike out the 
word “a” and insert the word “any.” It says “ without cessa- 
tion of such construction for a period of three consecutive 
years.” 


The Clerk will report the 
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Mr. CRAMTON. My idea was that it should haye reference 
to any period of three consecutive years. 

Mr. ROGERS. That might go with the verb. 

Mr, CRAMTON, It might refer, as it stands now, to the first 
three years. 

Mr. MANN. But one three years is enough. Cessation for 
one period of three years produces forfeiture. Once is enough. 
If you kill a man he is dead and it is not necessary to kill him 


again. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But this does not say that the man is dead. 

Mr. MANN. This says that when construction ceases for a 
period of three years there shall be a forfeiture. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want it so that it will apply not only to 
the first three years of the work, but to any three years. As 
it reads now,-if you say “a” period of three years it might be 
the first three years, but none thereafter. 

Mr. . But you have changed it so as to cut that out. 
You say without cessation of such construction for any period 
of three consecutive years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois with- 
draw his amendment to the amendment offered or request for 
a modification of the amendment? 

Mr. ROGERS. I wish to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
if he will accept as a substitute this amendment: Strike out 
the words “ without cessation of such construction for a period 
of three consecutive years” in lines 9 and 10 and substitute 
therefor the following: “no cessation of such construction to 
continue for a period of as long as three years.” It seems to 
me that absolutely cuts out ambiguity and makes the language 
mean just what the committee presumably wants it to mean. 
I offer that, if it is in order, as an amendment or as a substi- 
tute to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I withdraw my suggested amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “ without cessation of such construction for a 
period of three consecutive years” in lines 9 and 10 and substitute in 


place thereof the following: “ no such cessation of such construction to 
continue for a period of as long as three consecutive years.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. I will accept that as far as I am concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 


by the gentleman from Massachusetts for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substi- 
tute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Was the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois to line 22 finally adopted? 

TheeCHAIRMAN. It was adopted. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to make more plain the point I tried to make a mo- 
ment ago. In line 20, after the word “rights,” insert the fol- 
lowing: “to that part of the said work not constructed to be,” 
so that the paragraph will read then, “ procuring a judgment 
declaring all such rights to that part of the said work not con- 
structed to be forfeited to the United States,” and so forth. 

Mr, RAKER. We think the word “such” means that; but 
as this is intended to clarify it, we have no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is all I want, to make it absolutely cer- 
tain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 20, page 9, by inserting after the word “rights” the 
following: to that part of the said work not constructed to be.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the grantee s prohibited from ever selling or letting to 
any corporation or individual, except a municipality or a municipal 
water trict or irrigation district, the right for such corporation or 
individual to sell or sublet the water or the electric ener, sold or 
given to it or him 1 said grantee: Provided, That the rights hereby 
granted shall not subject to sale, assignment, or transfer to any 
private person, corporation, or association, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, on page 10, line 
17, I think the bill should be amended so as to make the proviso 
read as follows: 


Provided, That the rights hereby nted shall not be sold, alienated, 
assigned, or transfe to any private person, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, and in case of any attempt to so Sell. assign, transfer, or 
— . this grant it shall revert to the Government of the United 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arkansas offer 
that as an amendment? f 
Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas, I do, and I want to say this: I 
am a member of the committee and I favor this bill in every 
respect, but I do not think that this grant should be given 
without that proviso in it. I think that it is safe to the 
Government and safe to the rights of the people of San Fran- 
cisco and San Francisco County and to those people who are 
entitled to this water for irrigation purposes, a 
Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I desire to say I have run through this bill and 
J find no condition of forfeiture, and it occurred to me, on 
page 25, line 24, it says “that this act is a grant upon certain 
express conditions specifically set forth herein.” Now, it oc- 
curred to me, right after the word “herein,” in line 25, ought 
to be inserted the condition of forfeiture for failure to per- 
form any part of the conditions of the grant. In other words, 
as a lawyer, if you write a contract for a client and you put 
conditions to it, you certainly as a lawyer write conditions of 
forfeiture, and it occurs to me what you have there ought to 
be here so as to cover every part of it. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. The gentleman may be correct in 
that, but, Mr. Chairman, I think that provision should be in- 
serted in this bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Arkansas send 
his amendment to the Clerk’s desk? 
Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I would not object to the gen- 
nanan placing it in every place where it is necessary to make | 
it clear. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma this ought to go in here be- 
cause this is a forfeiture section, but I am very insistent that 
the language of section 11 remain as it is. It is the identical 
language of section 8 of the reclamation act regarding the 
protection of State rights, and I would not like to have that 
phraseology encumbered by any forfeiture act. 
And I would just as soon you would put this in as a separate 
section there, but not inject it into section 11. 
Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Well, do you object to 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not object to this going in 
at any other place, except that I do not want that language 
modified. | 
Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. ‘Then turn back to section 9. 
Mr. RAKER. You might put it at the end of section 10 on | 
the same page. | 
Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. In section 9, on page 11, there | 
is another one, as follows: | 
This 1 erar is made to the said grantee subject to the observance on 
the part of the pers of all the conditions hereinbefore and herein- 
after enumerat 
Mr. FERRIS. That would be a better place for it. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
state to the committee again that I am in favor of this bill. I 
think it ought to pass. But the amendment printed in the com- 
mittee bill was originally written, as I understand, at my sug- | 
gestion, but not broad enough. I think in order to absolutely 
safeguard this bill so that nothing improper of a grafting 
nature shall ever happen hereafter, my amendment should go 
into it.- 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 7 
Page 10, line 18, after the word “ be,“ strike out the remainder of 
the line and insert sold, assigned, or transferred.” 
And at the end of line 19 insert the following: 
And in case of any attempt to so sell, assign, transfer, or 
this grant shall revert to the Government of the United States. 
Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty accord with the 
position of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Taytor], but I 
do not believe his amendment touches the spot or cures the 
defect that needs curing. If I grasp the meaning of this sec- 
tion of the bill, it is that this parent concern or franchise that 
is to be created or granted is prohibited from ever selling or 
subletting to any corporation or individual, except a munici- 
pality or a municipal water district or irrigation district, any 
of the rights, benefits, or powers granted the grantee. Now, the 
parent concern can sell to a municipality without limit. no 
matter how small that municipality may be. It may be a mere 
village, a spot on the map, so to speak. It may be a dummy 
that is created to come within the very scope of this exception. 
It could contract for a volume of power of any description. 
either of water or electric energy, far beyond its capacity to 
absorb. Being permitted under the terms of the bill to contract 
as a municipality with the parent concern, there is no limita- 
tion upon the volume of energy or power that it can contract for, 
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and having secured a valid contract as a municipality or as a 
municipal water district, or as an irrigation district, it can then 
sublet or peddle out that power that it has acquired under this 
contract from the parent concern; and it seems to me that the 
proper way to reach what the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TAYLOR] intends to reach by his amendment is to provide that 
the rights that may be granted to any municipality or any water 
district or irrigation district, solely for their respective use, 
shall not be subject to sale or assignment or transfer to any pri- 
vate person, corporation, or association, subject to the for- 
feitures provided for in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill that carries with it enormous 
possibilities. There is no one who would not be fortunate by 
being in on this bill, and this Congress had better look well to it, 
if it wants to escape adverse criticism, that this power that it 
is proposed to grant by this bill to the city of San Francisco 
and to the county of San Francisco is properly safeguarded. 

From what I have heard talked on the floor, you are going to 
create one of the biggest water-power propositions that was ever 
created in the United States. If my information is correct, this 
concern is one hundred and forty and some odd miles from the 
city of San Francisco, up in the mountains. Is that correct? 

Mr. RAKER. That is right. 8 

Mr. HELM. You are going to create a river. It takes well- 
nigh a big-sized river to supply the city of San Francisco with 
water, outside of these irrigation projects and these other mu- 
nicipal water districts. You have a river 140 miles long, with 
an elevation of how much? 

Mr. RAKER. Of about 4,000 feet. 

Mr. HELM. You can put water-power plants along this river 
every few hundred yards. 

Mr. KENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. Not just now. This water can be used over and 
over again and time and time again as a water-power proposi- 
tion. - 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
bas expired. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman. I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for fiye minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
if we can not close debate on this section? 

Mr. FERRIS. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. BRYAN. I also would like to baye fiye minutes. 
on this particular section. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that it is very 
strange that when we reach this particular subject gentlemen 
undertake to close debate in 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and it strikes me as very strange that the 
gentleman would make a remark of that kind when he is asking 
unanimous consent to address the House. 

Mr. HELM. I think the membership of this House and of 
this committee should have time in which to consider this propo- 
sition. 

Mr. MANN. I was in favor of discussing it, so far as I am 
concerned. Discussion may kill it. However, I shall not object 
to the gentleman talking. 

The CHAIRMAN. ithout objection, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. HELM] is recognized for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, there are two matters to be 
guarded. in this section now under consideration and in the 
next section that follows. The first thing to do now is to fix 
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this provision so that this parent concern can not, either by im-- 


plication or by express terms, acquire a right to peddle out the 
proceeds that will arise from the utilization of this water power 
and the construction of this plant. 

While I am no expert on this subject and never had any con- 
nection in the remotest degree with a proposition of this kind, 
I can see the greatest possible results arising from the methods 
here made possible of manipulating this enterprise so that a 
great deal of this money will get into pockets that you are not 
now thinking about. It is of prime importance to frame the 
language of this section of the bill so that these enormous 
powers and these enormous incomes that are going to result 
from the operation of this plant may go to the grantee. 

And let me say, just in passing, that this paltry sum after 15 
years of $30,000 as a rental charge, if you please, is for what? 
For the grant of a right of way? No; for these water plants 
and water powers that are going to be constructed along this 
right of way, which is going to be used for lighting purposes, 
for electric-railway propositions, and so on. The income to be 


derived from this proposition is going to be commensurate, when 
it is under full headway and under full operation, with the 
income of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. The amendment that I suggested 
you prevent the very thing that the gentleman is speaking 
about. 

Mr. HELM. I am in thorough sympathy with the gentleman 
from Arkansas, but the only criticism I have to make of his 
amendment is that it does not cure the defect. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HELM. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois, Is it not correct that this section, 
as it reads now, provides substantially that the grantee under 
this act can not sell to any individual or corporation other than 
a municipality the right to take any of this water and this 
power and resell it to somebody else? That is provided here 
now. 

Mr. HELM. I am not at all familiar with the location of 
this proposition out there. I assume that the gentleman is 
from California. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. No; I am from Chicago. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. He is a member of the committee, 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Let me suggest that if this lan- 
guage is read carefully I think it will be seen that it covers the 
gentleman's contention. These municipalities are prohibited 
from ever selling or letting to any corporation or individual ex- 
cept a municipality the right to take any of this water and this 
power and resell it. 

Mr. HELM. Let me ask the gentleman a question. I have 
the floor, I believe. We will assume that this plant is in full 
operation, and that there are a number of little municipalities 
along the line or no matter where they are. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. San Francisco is the grantee, is it not? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Yes; and the other cities. 

Mr. HELM. And the county in which San Francisco is lo- 
cated. The city and county of San Francisco are the grantees. 
Now, they can sell without any limitation whatever as to vol- 
ume or quantity, we will say, what electricity might be required 
by a little place along this right of way, a place of 25 inhab- 
itants, provided it is incorporated, can they not? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. And that little place can buy enough electricity 
to light the city of Chicago, could it not, and then turn around 
and resell it? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Only to consumers. 
man’s proposition would prevent it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. . 

Mr. HELM. That little municipality could resell it to any 
corporation or individual for any purpose. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know my good friend from Kentucky does 
not want to leave any false impression. I always have the 
greatest respect for his judgment. I am sure, however, that if 
he had given the consideration to the facts in this case that has 
been given to them by the committee he would not labor under 
his present impression. Every drop of water in the Tuolumne 
River is appropriated by irrigation people in the San Joaquin 
Valley below this proposed dam site. The city of San Francisco 
does not take a drop of the natural flow of the Tuolumne, but, 
on the contrary, this bill forces the people of San Francisco to 
agree to deliver every drop of Tuolumne water back into the 
channel, 

Mr. HELM rose. . 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me 
until I finish this statement. The committee, of which I am a 
member, have given months of consideration to this, and the 
gentleman, I am sure, has not given that time to it. The city 
of San Francisco must deliver every drop of the water of the 
Tuolumne River back into the channel for the irrigation people 
below. What does San Francisco spend $77,000,000 of her own 
money for, without one penny of expense to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? It is to collect the melting snow and flood waters 
that fall on the Sierra Nevada Mountains and to use this valley 
as a catch basin. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me for 
a moment. He has had 10 minutes, and I have not interrupted 
him at all, and I am only going to use a few moments. The 
flood waters are all they get by this remarkable expenditure, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle 


The gentle- 
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It is easy enough for anyone who has not given this matter the 
study and consideration that the committee have given it to make 
insinuations and erect scarecrows and monuments of fear in the 
minds of people by saying that this has great power possibili- 
ties and that it is going to get into the hands of corporations 
and monopolies, and so forth. 

I call attention to the fact that every department head who 
knows anything about this particular matter, or knows anything 
about water power or knows anything about irrigation, or any- 
thing about waterworks or national parks or national forests, 
has been before the committee and has been quizzed carefully, 
and every one of them has O. K.'d this proposition. Gifford 
Pinchot has been before the committee and he has been quizzed, 
and he says this bill has every safeguard to prevent monopoly 
and to help conservation, to conserve the water that now flows 

. idly into the sea, lost to the irrigationists, lost to the people of 
San Francisco, lost to every living man. Would the gentleman 
from Kentucky erect scarecrows to defeat the opportunity of 
the people of San Francisco to construct for themselves a water- 
works system and to use the snow that now melts and runs 
wasted into the sea? 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to answer the gentleman. 
the mind of the gentleman? : 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman has completely misunderstood 
me if he thinks I want to prevent San Francisco from getting 
the use of this water power. I want the people of San Francisco 
to have all the water they can drink and use for every possible 
purpose, but I want this franchise or grant that you are now 
giving to them to be safeguarded so that it will not become in 
the hands of the people who operate it a tremendous money- 
making proposition—which will go to people whom you are 
not trying to benefit. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know the gentleman is entirely patriotic in 
his motives, and I appreciate his suggestions; but the gentle- 
man must recall that 22 men on the committee sat for six or 
seven weeks and carefully considered this bill, line by line, with 
Secretary Lane before them, who has been the city attorney of 
San Francisco. 

We had Secretary Houston before us—the head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The committee had before them Mr. 
Graves, who knows all about the provisions for safeguarding 
the forests, They had before them Mr. Newell, who knows 
about safeguarding reclamation and irrigation. They had 
George Otis Smith before them, who knows about preserving 
the stone quarries and other natural deposits out there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am very much in earnest in my desire to 
accomplish a proper result in this matter, and so if I have 
appeared at all nettled, I hope the gentleman will excuse me. 
Our committee have given devoted attention to this matter. 
We have worked faithfully with wide-open doors, with an invita- 
tion to everybody to come in, and I hope the gentleman will not 
feel that there is any sinister motive in this. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will let me proceed for 
a moment longer. We are not granting a water system here. 
We are merely granting the right to build a dam between two 
rugged hills. The city of San Francisco owns the floor of this 
dam site. They have paid nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars to get the title in fee simple. All they want to do is 
to spend $77,000,000 of their own money to build a dam between 
two mountains. How preposterous it is, every time that any- 
body wants to construct an improyement in relation to water or 
water power or the use of water, that some one should discover 
in it some sinister purpose. 

There is no sinister motive on the part of any one. Poor 
San Francisco is willing to do her part and submit to any 
reasonable amendment, but she should not be made a football 
of. I am heartily in favor of any amendment which the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky and the gentleman from Arkansas may 
offer that will improve the bill. I think I shall support the 
gentleman's amendment, but I want to call attention to the 
fact that you must no exclude the right to sell water to the 
irrigationists, otherwise we could not return to them the water 
they are entitled to under the law. You must not exclude the 
right to sell water to the cities around the coast, for they need 
water the same as San Francisco does. 
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Mr. HELM. While you say you must grant them the power, 
is there anything in this bill that prohibits them from dealing 
with a third party? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, yes; they shall not assign, sublet, or dis- 
pose of. I think the amendment of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas probably improves it, and if the gentleman can improve 
upon it I hope he will. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman understands the point I am 
trying to make is that these small municipalities lying on the 
right of way or elsewhere have the right to contract and may 
contract for a volume of power in excess of the necessities of 
the particular municipality. They may become sort of middle- 
men or factors in the peddling or dealing out excess power. 

Mr. FERRIS. Both this bill and the State law would prevent 
that. They have in California a utilities commission which will 
safeguard extortion or a misuse of water. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of returning to the amendment adopted 
on page 9, line 8. I do not know that I correctly understand 
the gentleman's amendment. It seems to me that it is not a 
good amendment, although it was adopted. I have no serious 
apprehension that there will be any cessation in this work or 
any liability to forfeiture, but there might be. From the 
earnest support given here, and from the long and persistent 
efforts covering a great period of time, during which the sup- 
porters of the bill have never tired—from one Congress re- 
peatedly to another—it would appear there is no such danger. 
But the amendment provides that if the work shall fail to 
be diligently prosecuted for a period of three consecutive 
years, the cause for forfeiture would accrue to the United 
States. Under the amendment it seems to me that it might be 
that this property might be held only for the purpose of pre- 
venting other interests from coming in, and operation on the 
works might be stopped for 34 months and then proceed with 
the work for a month or a year to destroy the consecutive 
period, and then cease operations for another 34 months, and 
so continue until they had spread the work out over half a 
century. I do not know whether this provision is important or 
not, but if it is important, if it is worth while to safeguard the 
Government against a cessation of the work, then this word 
“consecutive” totally destroys such safeguard originally pro- 
vided for in the bill. And yet the committee acquiesced in the 
amendment and was followed. If I understand the effect of 
the amendment, and if it is material that this work should 
be prosecuted diligently without cessation, then in that event 
the word “consecutive” should be stricken out, as this work 
could not only be made to cover a period of half a century 
but could spread out over a whole century to keep the others 
from this valley and to keep the Government itself from enter- 
ing and making any improvements or prosecuting any under- 
taking there which might be necessary for the public good. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite 
get the point of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. I 
feel that he has raised a point that is a good one, and I think 
it would be met by striking out the word “ grantee” in the first 
line and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ assign.” 

Mr. HELM. Would not that create an endless chain? You 
assign to me and I assign to another and he assigns to another. 
The word “assign” provides that the person to whom it was 
assigned might reassign, and you would get an endless chain. 
What you want and what the purpose of the bill is is to let these 
municipalities contract with this parent concern for a sufficient 
power for its local consumption and no more. We do not want 
to create a sort of a dummy to make a contract with this sys- 
tem for the purpose of acquiring the rights, and after they are 
acquired then go on the market and peddle these rights out. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. I think if the grantee and assigns 
were prohibited under this section from doing this thing, that 
that would preclude its being accomplished by any subsequent 
assignee. An assignee of the grantee could not sell a right 
that he did not have. 

Mr. HELM. But the gentleman agrees with me that the lan- 
guage of the section is vague and uncertain. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. I think it will be met by using 
the word “assigns.” I would like to offer that amendment after 
the pending amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, referring to the amendment 
pending, it seems to me that this amendment is not an amend- 
ment proposed by the committee; it has not been considered by 
the committee, but is proposed here on the floor of the House, 
I am thoroughly in accord with this bill to grant this right to 
San Francisco. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? I 
am a member of the committee, and I offered the amendment. 
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Mr. BRYAN. I am aware of that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I suggested that amendment, and 
in writing it up it was not written exactly as I have it now. 

Mr. BRYAN. I refer to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arkansas which a little while ago he introduced on his 
own initiative as a Member of this House. As to the merits of 
that amendment, I am opposed to the last part, which provides 
a forfeiture of all of those rights in case of an attempt on the 
part, for instance, of the city council of the city of San Fran- 
cisco to alienate those rights. I think it would be absurd for 
us to provide in this bill that if the city council of the city of 
San Francisco should pass an ordinance, some night when they 
desired to wreck the concern, selling the whole enterprise to 
some one else—and, perchance, even it be signed by the mayor— 
that then all of these rights belonging to the people of San Fran- 
cisco would at once be forfeited; and I think if we make a 
provision of that kind in this bill it will unfavorably affect those 
securities that may be floated on the profits or on the revenues 
of the system; and I believe it would be injurious, and I cer- 
tainly think that the gentleman who is a member of the com- 
mittee should amend his amendment by eliminating this for- 
feiture of the bonds and let that come further on as involving 
the whole statute in a different way. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. When should it revert to the 
Government, after it had been sold or conveyed or when they 
are attempting to do so? 

Mr. BRYAN. The statute already provides that a sale is im- 
possible. Then no such time will ever come as has been sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Arkansas. If we provide that a 
sale will be void, then we have accomplished everything; but if 
you provide that if the city council or any hostile force on the 
council should succeed in making an attempt to sell, it then be 
yoid, it provides the means for wrecking the whole thing and 
injecting into the statute a provision that makes the securities, 
it seems to me, uncertain and would make those who expect to 
put their money into the bonds very dubious. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, so we may understand the 
amendment—I think there is some doubt in regard to it—I 
would like to ask the Clerk to read it for the benefit of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 10, line 18, after the word “the” strike out the re- 
mainder of the line and Insert: “Provided, That the rights herein 
granted shall not be sold, assigned, or transferred, and in case of any 
attempt to so sell, assi; transfer, or convey this grant shall revert to 
the Government of the United States.” 

Mr. MANN. This is in lieu of the proviso in lines 17, 18, 
and 19? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied the gentleman 
from Arkansas does not intend to convey the idea that an at- 
tempt to sell forfeits the right. The point raised by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Bryan] is clearly right. I under- 
stand an attempt to sell forfeits the right. Now, clearly, no 
one is going to invest any money in the bonds if at any time you 
can prove an attempt to sell thereby forfeits the right and de- 
stroys the bonds. The gentleman clearly does not mean that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I mean this, that 
it is too late after this franchise is sold, transferred, and 
alienated or conveyed to a private person or to a corpora- 
tion 

Mr. GRAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California has the 
floor. 

Mr. RAKER. In the first place, this proviso intends that 
there shall be no sale, no transfer, or assignment of this prop- 
erty. That is clear. A provision that any attempt to sell it 
proven in court would absolutely forfeit all the rights of the 
city and county of San Francisco, and in addition to that defeat 
the bonds that had been issued, and certainly this Congress 
would never put such a provision upon the act. 

But beyond question 

Mr. GRAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Not just at present. If you provided in the 
bill that they shall not sell, transfer, or assign, and then it is 
sold, transferred, or assigned, clearly it is then forfeited, if you 
so provide in the bill, and it is sold, and you have a right to 
do it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Is it not another question of 
vested rights in your proposition? Innocent persons have ob- 
tained a title to it, and where would the Government stand? 


Mr. RAKER. No; it is on its face a part of the bill. Now, if 
I was going to offer an amendment to this, if you want to hedge 
it about so as to avoid any complications, I would offer an 
amendment that no sale, transfer, or assignment, either volum- 
tary or involuntary, should be made, and that an assignment, 
transfer, or sale forfeits the rights. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion as 
to phraseology? 

Mr. RAKER. I will in just a second. I want to complete the 
thought. If a man wants to violate the law in a sale of real 
estate, he can do it every day without any question by an invol- 
untary sale in the way of giving a mortgage, permitting the 
mortgage to be foreclosed to-morrow, and the next day selling 
at eas auction, and thereby defeating the very object in the 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. This bill provides that property rights shall not 
be sold. But suppose they are sold, what will happen? 

Mr. RAKER. My conviction is that under the provision of 
the law they are forfeited. 
oon MANN. Where is a provision in the bill that forfeits 

em 

Mr. RAKER. The law itself. The sale would be void. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the sale would be void, but who 
could raise that question? 

Mr. RAKER. The Government of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Where is the authority of the Government of 
the United States to raise it? The city of San Francisco sells 
the property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Raker] has expired. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent’ to 
proceed for two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. RA- 
KER] asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes longer. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] that I am in hearty accord with him in wanting to 
avoid all complications, and to put on an amendment so as to 
provide that there is a forfeiture if there is an actual sale. 

Mr. MANN. This bill provides there can not be a valid sale. 
Now, the attempt to sell does not mean the passing of a resolu- 
tion. An attempt to sell in this case would mean an actual con- 
veyance, which this bill says is invalid. That is only an at- 
tempt to sell; it is not a sale. You provide you can not make a 
sale. I can not see any objection to the provision of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Tayrtor], which is that if the city of 
San Francisco tries to make a sale of this property, which is 
invalid; then the rights will be forfeited. That is all it 
amounts to. 

Mr. HARDY. Would it not be simply a proper provision to 
make it read: “Provided, That the right herein granted shall 
not be subject to assignment, sale, or transfer, and any such 
sale, assignment, or transfer, or attempted sale, assignment, or 
transfer, shall be void“? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will support that amendment if the gentle- 
man will offer it as an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. So that there can be no misunderstanding let 
us rove the Clerk again report the amendment as it was pre- 
sent 8 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “be,” in line 18, strike out the remainder of the line 
and insert the words: 

“ Sold, assigned, or transferred.” 

And at the end of line 19 add: 

“And in case of any greys to so sell, smo. transfer, or convey 
this grant shall revert to the Government of the United States.” 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Put the word “to” on the other 
side of “so,” in order to make it grammatical. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move a further 
amendment to the one offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. HELM] to strike out the word “is” in the first line and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ and its assigns are.” 

Mr. MANN. The first line of what? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. The first line of section 6. 

Mr. RAKER. On page 10, line 12, 

Mr. MANN. In line 12, does the gentleman mean? 
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Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What was the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. It was to strike out the word 
“is” in that line and insert in lieu thereof the words“ and its 
assigns are.” 

Mr. MANN. It has not any assigns. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. It may have. 

municipal corporation as assignee. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will first report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMSON]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 12, page 10, strike out the word “is” and insert the words 
‘and its assigns are.” 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Now I yield, Mr. Chairman, to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs]. : 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, if I understand correctly the 
definition of the word “grantee,” it is found in section 8 of 
page 11. It takes care of that point fully, without necessitating 
any such amendment as that which is now proposed. I do not 
see any objection to the amendment, but I think it is needless. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. There may be a municipality to 
which the city of San Francisco may assign certain rights under 
this section, a municipality not included in the definition to 
which the gentleman refers as the “ grantee,” and this amend- 
ment would prevent that assignee or municipality, other than 
those named further on in the bill, from making any transfers 
of its rights to a private corporation. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Does not the word “assignee” in legal par- 
lance bear the same relation to the grantee as the party to 
whom you convey as grantor bears to the Government? Now, 
the city of San Francisco can not have an assignee under this 
bill in that sense, as I understand it. San Francisco may be 
the grantee of certain rights that are given under the bill, but 
she can not transfer directly any rights arising from the 
Federal Government to atother concern. Is not that so? 

Mr. THOMSON ‘of Illinois. Under the express provisions of 
the bill the city of San Francisco cap assign certain of its 
rights to other municipal corporations, and when it does that 
the contention of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM] 
is that under this bill as it now stands there is nothing to pre- 
vent that corporation to which the city of San Francisco as- 
signs its rights from turning around and reselling its power 
to Tom, Dick, and Harry, or to whomsoever might want to 
monopolize it. But if you cover the assigns, you would cure 
that defect. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It seems to me that under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. THOM- 
son], making it read, “the grantee or its assigns are hereby 
prohibited forever from letting or reselling its rights,” if San 
Francisco sold to the city of Alameda, for instance, so many 
kilowatts of electricity or such a quantity of power, the city of 
Alameda would not have any right to resell the same to its 
inhabitants. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. It could sell to its inhabitants; 
the right to sell the water or the power; certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We have got to let the munici- 
pality sell to individuals or consumers, 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Yes; but not the right to sell 
some one else the power. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Supposing that San Francisco 
sells a certain block, you may say, of its power to Alameda. 
Has not Alameda got the right to resell that to its inhabitants? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in answering the 
question of the gentleman from Colorado, I would like to call 
his attention to the fact that the subject of sale as printed in 
this section is not the power or the water, but the right to sell 
the power or the water. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of the 
gentlemen over there if this is just a continuation of the dis- 
cussions in the committee between the two gentlemen on the 
committee? [Laughter.] If so, go ahead with that and let 
us go ahead with the bill. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote 
on my amendment, 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 


It may have a 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

T want to call the attention of the committee to some language 
in this section that seems to leave its meaning in doubt: 

Sec. 6. That the grantee is prohibited from ever selling or 1 to 


any corporation or individual, except a municipality or a municipal 
water district or irrigation district, the right for such corporation or 
individual to sell or sublet the water or the electric energy sold or 
given to it or him by the said grantee. 

To my notion that is ambiguous, and we ought to strike out 
the words “for such corporation or individual,” in line 15, so 
that it will read: 


That the grantee is prohibited from ever selling or letting to any 
corporation or individual, except a municipality or a municipal water 
district or irrigation district, the right to sell or sublet the water or 
the electric energy sold or given to it or him by the said grantee. 

Mr. RAKER. That means exactly the same. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. It makes it clearer to strike oat 
those words. If you will analyze it, you will see the effect of it. 

Mr. RAKER. It is all right either way; but if you think it 
clarifies it to leave out those words, we have no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I move to strike out, in line 15, 
after the word “right,” the words “for such corporation or 
individual.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 15, strike out the words “for such corporation or indi- 
vidual.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I would like 
to inquire what is the meaning of the word “individual” in 
this section? 

Mr. RAKER. That really is intended to cover any person 
who might attempt to buy this electric power or right. I think 
it would cover everybody outside of a corporation, the intention 
beng to prevent anybody getting in and getting a right and sub- 

etting it. 

Mr. MANN. Then plainly the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma ought to preyail. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; we are for it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 10, 
line 15, after the word “ district,’ to insert the words “for 
their respective use solely.” 

That holds it down, so that the section will then read: 

That the grantee is prohibited from ever selling or letting to any 
corporation or individual, except a municipality or a municipal water 
district or irrigation district for their respective use solely. 

Mr. FERRIS. What is the effect of that? 

Mr. HELM. ‘That simply prohibits these municipalities, 
water districts, or irrigation districts from acting as a dummy 
or go-between between the parent concern and any third party, 
to prevent any third party from acquiring right under this 
franchise, so that the corporation or municipality shall acquire 
the right for its own use solely. 

Mr. FERRIS. What does the gentleman mean by that? 
Does the gentleman mean that he does not want the city of 
Alameda or the city of Oakland to sell water to its own citizens? 

Mr, HELM, Oh, no; simply so that the city of Oakland can 
not sell it to the city of Perryville or the city of Darktown. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no objection to that, if that is what it 
is; but I do not want any amendment to go into this section 
that will keep the water from being returned to the irrigation- 
ists or from being sold by the city, of Oakland or the city of 
Alameda to their citizens. 

Mr. HELM. This will permit the people of Oakland and 
Alameda to buy all the water they want for their sole use and 
benefit. 

Mr. RAKER. Then the word “citizens” should be inserted 
there. 

Mr. FERRIS. If this will prevent the city of Oakland and 
the city of Alameda from selling water to their residents it 
ought not to be done. 

Mr. HELM. Oh, no. The grantee is prohibited from selling 
or letting to any corporation or individual, except a munici- 
pality or municipal water district or irrigation district, for their 
respective use solely. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky and I are absolutely in agreement. He 
has it in his mind that the cities of Oakland and Alameda 
that have the water returned to them under the water rights 
want to peddle the water to parties outside. I do not want 
that. What other purpose do they have than to sell the water 
to their own people? 

Mr. HELM. This does not prohibit their selling the water 
to their own people. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


Suppose they wanted to sell it 
outside the corporation limits? 

Mr. HELM. Do you want these people to sell to people to 
whom the parent concern could not sell? 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. 

Mr. HELM. Then this is the thing in a nutshell: You do 
not want the concerns to whom the parent concern does sell to 
have the right to sell to a third party. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We do not want to limit San 
Francisco, or any of the bay cities, from being able to sell 
power, to make the use of it, for the benefit of the munici- 
pality. Suppose there are truck gardeners around the outside 
who want to buy some water from the city. 

Mr. HELM. Well, that is just what I wanted the gentleman 
to come to. The municipality makes a contract with the parent 
concern for water for the supply and use of its citizens. That 
is what they buy the water for. Now, do you want these con- 
cerns to turn around and make a profit by going into the busi- 
ness of selling it to other municipalities? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No. 

Mr. HELM. Then this amendment of mine holds it down. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Public Utilities Commission 
of California will regulate the price and the rates. 

Mr. HELM. This is not a question of price at all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Where can there be any mo- 
nopoly or anything wrong in selling it for legitimate use? 

Mr. FERRIS. Let us vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not been able to get the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. HELM. My amendment is, on page 10, line 15, after the 
yon “ district,” insert these words: “solely for their respec- 

ve use.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “district,” in Hne 15, page 10, insert the words 
“solely for their respective use.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost, 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
‘ollows: 


Sec. 7. That for and in consideration of the grant by the United 
States as provided for in this act the said grantee shall assign, free of 
cost to the United States, all roads and trails built under the provi- 
sions hereof; and further, after the expiration of five years from the 
82 518.000 annually fo “a period Saf 10 years, beeinaing with the expi- 
0 s annua ra o years, n expi- 
ration of the Sree on period before mentioned, and for the next 10 
years following $20,000 annually, and for the remainder of the term of 
the grant shall. unless otherw provided by Congress, pay the sum 
of $20.000 annually, said sums to be paid on the Ist day of July of each 
Toer Said sums shall be kept in a sè te fund by the United Stat 

be applied to the building and maintenance of roads and trails an 
other improvements In the Yosemite National Park and other national 
7 in the State of California. The Secretary of the Interior shall 

esignate the uses to be made of sums pano under the provisions of this 
section under, the conditions specified herein. 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


s act. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that these rentals 
of $15,000 after 5 years, $20,000 annually after 10 years, and 
$30,000 annually thereafter, are a very slight toll upon the in- 
come and earnings of this franchise. 

The amendment I have offered is a better business proposition 


both from the viewpoint of the grantee and of the Government. | 


If the income derived from the franchise from all its branches, 
its water power, its telephone, its telegraph, electric railroads, 
power plants of every description, anywise approximates the sum 
of money that I believe will be realized, then these sums are 
wholly inadequate. From the standpoint of the grantee, if these 
incomes do reach into larger figures or smaller figures, it occurs 
to me that a percentage of the income, be it large or be it small, 
is a safer business proposition than the one defined by the bill. 
We have had experience and observation enough to know that if 
the people behind this concern think that $30,000 after a period 
of 10 years is a reasonable sum, the income from the operation 
of this enterprise is going to be an enormous one. 
It strikes me as a more equitable arrangement to base the 
proceeds that the United States Government is to receive upon a 
= tage. The other feature of this section of the bill, while 
it is not covered by this amendment, I want you to bear this in 
mind, that whatever the Government does receive from this 


enterprise is to be spent in the Yosemite National Park. The 
Government does not get anything out of it except incidentally 
in the upkeep of the parks, but it is practically spent in the ter- 
ritory adjacent to and a part of this enterprise. I submit this 
amendment for your thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I feel we ought 
to say to the gentleman from Kentucky that we went into a 


careful consideration of this matter before the committee, and 


we had the regulations of the Interior Department, and we had 
those gentlemen there, and we decided that a percentage matter 
of this kind would involve bookkeeping and considerable detail 
matter, and we felt it was safer and better to fix some definite 
sum and then leave it subject to the right of Congress all the 
time to change it and also subject to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to modify that right at any time. 

Mr. HELM. Does the gentleman say that this amendment 
involves some bookkeeping on the part of this concern? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. On the part of the Government 
to figure out the 6 per cent and 

Mr. HELM. Does the gentleman believe an enterprise of 
this kind ts going to be run without some bookkeeping? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, it does not require very 
much bookkeeping to send a check for $30.000 a year to the 
Government of the United States. That certainly does not 
require any at all. 

Mr. HELM. This concern is going to have to keep books, 
else how will its business be run and how will they know what 
their receipts are? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
by “this concern“? 

Mr. HELM. This enterprise. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Of course the city is going to 
keep books of its own as well as sales to its own individual in- 
habitants. It ought not to have to keep a set of books to 

Mr. HELM. Are not they going to sell power to these other 
municipalities? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Wait a minute—the city of San 
Francisco Is going to divide this up among the other cities 
around the bay. 

Mr. HELM. They are going to charge something for it? 

: a TAYLOR of Colorado. Surely they are going to charge 
‘or it. x 

Mr. HELM. Does not that mean bookkeeping? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But why should the Government 
of the United States have some agent in all of these little 
towns to find out how much money they are going to get when 
the Government can get one lump sum of $30.000 a year? We 
felt it was much more simple and on a sufficiently safe basis. 
On the gentleman’s basis they would have to sell something 
like half a million dollars a year in order to get 6 per cent. 
We felt it was an unnecessary obligation. and the Government 
of the United States is satisfied with this sum, although we 
provided it could be changed, but it was looked upon as fair. 
The city of Sah Francisco is undertaking a great big propo- 
sition here. It is an enormous proposition to expend $77,000,000, 
and we felt we ought not to ask them anything further. The 
Government of the United States is not giving up anything, 
but the Government is getting a million dollars’ worth of roads 
and getting $30.000 a year. The Government is getting a good 
proposition by having 1,100 acres of swamp covered by a lake. 
That is all it amounts to, and the city of San Francisco and 
these enterprising people are doing the work and spending 
their money, and after paying this enormous royalty we figured 
it was better to fix it at this lump sum. I think it is much 
better. 

Mr. HELM. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. The people of San Francisco are going into this 
matter as a business proposition, and 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. 

Mr. HELM. Then why do they pay the $30,000? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is a matter of necessity; they 
have got to get the water there to drink. 

Mr. HELM. Is not the business going to be a profitable con- 
cern? If they did not anticipate an enormous profit from it, 
they would not pay the $30.000 as a business proposition. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It is because this Congress takes 
them by the throat and makes them. That is the only reason on 
earth. Congress, as a matter of fact, has not got any right to 
— these charges on the city of San Francisco. 

Francisco is trying to get water for 
drink. There is not enough water in that city to-day to wash 
down the streets or irrigate the grass or even perform the 


What does the gentleman mean 


washing of the city, and because they are in desperate circum- | 


stances and have to get water, we find these conservationists 


its inhabitants to 
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here taking them by the throat and taking $30,000 out of them | gentleman's amendment. It only adds to the bill an option 


to build reads, whereas they have allowed Seattle and other 
cities, without one dollar’s expense, to go on the public domain 
and construct reservoirs and secure water. The city of Col- 
orado Springs, in my own State, and of Boulder, in my own 
State, every city in the West, has constructed reservoirs on the 
public domain in order to get water, and sometimes some little 
incidental power, fer the benefit of the inhabitants. Is not San 
Francisco, with the two and one-half millions of people there 
and around the bay, a part of this Government, and is that 
public domain any more sacred to you or to me than it is to 
them? Why have they not the right to get water without be- 
ing handicapped and throttled here in this manner by imposing 
hardships npon them? I feel that we are compelling them to 
pay a very great royalty here, and I do object to its being 
more onerous and complicated with more bookkeeping and more 
supervision and more control over them all the time and mak- 
ing it more of a hardship for them to float their bonds and 
carry on this enterprise. Let us permit them to get their water, 
and even if they did not pay one dollar for it, the whole United 
States would be benefited. [Applause.] 

Mr. HELM. After this is in operation, do you not provide 
in this bill for the sale by this concern to irrigation projects? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; they do not sell to irrigation 
projects. The irrigation projects own the flow of the stream 
now, and they have got to furnish on a silver platter, without 
a dollar practically, to those irrigation districts the water they 
now own. 

Mr. HELM. Is this provision in the bond for sale to munici- 
palities an obligation that is now outstanding? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; but this bill makes them 
assume that joint obligation, so San Francisco can not take 
this water and monopolize it and prevent Richmond, Alameda, 
and Oakland and those other bay cities from getting water. 

Mr. HELM. And the income from that goes to whom? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. ‘To the people. 

Mr. HELM. To what people? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The inhabitants of the cities 
themselves. 

Mr, HELM. Who sells this water? 

; Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The cities sell it to their inhab- 
tants. 

Mr. HELM. ‘To whom is this franchise given? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. To the city of San Francisco in 
trust for the municipality and the bay municipalities. 

Cas HELM. Who makes these contracts for these other 
ties 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The city of San Francisco makes 
them with these other cities, and they make them under 
this law. 

Mr. HELM. Do you not anticipate that would be a source of 
income to the city of San Francisco? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; not one dollar of income, 
but actual cost. The other cities come right in. As a matter 
of fact, it says right here the grantee shall be considered to 
be those other cities as well as San Francisco. San Francisco 
does not make a dollar out of these other cities at all; and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. J. R. KNO WAND], who rep- 
resents Alameda and Oakland over there, is satisfied with this 
provision. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment. I want to read the amendment before I send 
it up, and explain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will please send his amend- 
ment to the Clerk's desk, and the Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

Strike out all of the amendment; striking out lines 1 to 7, inclusive, 
Bsr ‘the United State what! Rave tho option of culectingy and add 
thereto all of the amendment. 55 lor, 

Mr. GRAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, what I wanted to get up 
915 was that we are granting very valuable rights for a long 


e. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We are not granting anything. 

Mr. GRAY. I think that the Government ought not to be re- 
stricted to one remedy or right to share in the profits under 
this bill. It ought to have the option of either collecting the 
amount provided for in the bill as originally specified or of 
collecting the amount provided for in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. It might become material in the course of time should 
an effort be made to evade this law, and if it did become ma- 
terial the Government would have lost none of its remedies or 
rights to collect a share of these profits, but could pursue either 
to collect the rent. My amendment does not impair the pro- 
Vision of the bill as originally written, nor does it impair the 


for Lows benefit of the Government, so that it could pursue either 
at 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman as a special 
favor; not to anybody else, [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. That is very kind of the gentleman. The 
gentleman is familiar with the fact that practically all the 
grants that have been made to cities and municipalities for 
water rights have been without any imposition of terms, so far 
as the cost is concerned. Is not that right? 

Mr. GRAY. It might have been so in the past. I admit that 
very valuable grants have beeen given away—sometimes with 
a bouquet or a bonus. : 

Mr. RAKER. I am talking now about a municipality. This 
is a municipality. This is not a corporation or an individual. 
It is a grant to about 700.000 people, and within the next few 
years it will possibly be 3.000.000 people. It is for the purpose 
of controlling and conducting their own affairs. 

The gentleman, I know, does not believe that the people of 
San Francisco, to whom this is granted, are going to fritter 
it away and not use it. Does not the gentleman think they 
ought to have the opportunity to get pure water and better 
milk, because pure water makes better milk? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. RAKER. And more water for washing, which makes for 
better health conditions, so that more people can have the bene- 
fit of a bath. That is a health condition, is it not? 

Mr. GRAY. Yes; and I think it also improves the moral con- 
dition to have a good bath. [Applause.] 

The gentleman seems to be very candid about this matter, 
and yet, with a full knowledge of the people of San Francisco, 
knowing all their good qualities, he opposes the proposition of 
allowing the word “ attempt” to go in the bill as a ground for 
forfeiture. I do not want to impugn the motives of the people 
of the city of San Francisco or the council of San Francisco, 
but there are some things which have come from San Fran- 
cisco and its city council that so savor of graft and so many 
rumors of great prosecutions from there have scaled the Rockies 
eastward that I am particularly anxious to so safeguard this bill 
that it will never become the subject matter of such rumors. I 
grant for the purpose of argument that good water makes good 
milk. [Laughter.] You have my unqualified approval of that. 

Mr. BARNHART. And it makes more milk, too. 

Mr. GRAY. Sure. I grant that, too. It would be very diffi- 
cult to get milk from a famished cow. 

Gentlemen, you see my time is going, and as I have no 
further suggestions myself, I will be glad to answer questions 
and will await your interrogatories until time is called on me. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DIES. What is before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Herm] and a substitute therefor offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. DIES. I rose only, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what the parliamentary situation is. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment was offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Heim], and what the Chair under- 
stands is an amendment by way of a substitute was offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, can we have a vote? Can we 
not have a vote now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] by 
way of substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. HELM]. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Heras]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MURRAY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 10, line 23, by inserting after the word “trails” the 
words “railroads, electric or interurban roads, and ali telegraph and 
telephone Lines.” 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. ‘Then it will read: 

The said grantees shall assign, free of cost to the United 5 
roads and trails, railroads, electric or interurban roads, and all @- 
graph and telephone lines built under the provisions hereof. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, let us have a vote. 

The amendment was rejected. - = 
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Mr. MANN. 


I move to amend by striking out, on page 11, all 
after the word “ year,” in line 7, down to the end of the section, 
and I ask to have reported the language which I propose to 
have stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 11, by striking out after the word “year,” in line 7, 


the words: 
“Said sums shall be kept In a se te fund by the United States, to 


be applied to the building and maintenance of roads and trails and other 
improvements in the Yosemite National Park and other national 8 
in the State of California. The Secretary of the Interior shall 5 
nate the uses to be made of sums paid under the provisions of th 
section under the conditions specified herein.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman,-I do not intend to detain the com- 
mittee long. I think this is the first time, except in the irriga- 
tion act, that I have ever heard of anyone proposing that upon 
the disposition of a part of the public domain at a special place 
the money received shall be reseryed for other purposes within 
the limits of the State. 

The opposition to this bill is on the ground that it takes away 
from us a place of great natural beauty which ought to be pre- 
served for the benefit of the citizens of the United States. If 
we grant to the city of San Francisco and the adjoining munici- 
palities the authority to destroy this place of scenic beauty and 
to utilize power which comes from the transportation of the 
water, why should we say that the money we exact shall all be 
spent in California? What rights has California in this matter 
over the rest of the country, so far as the grant that we make is 
concerned? We are granting a national right, a right owned by 
the people of the entire United States. If we exact some ex- 
change for that right in the way of a yearly payment, why shall 
we say that this money shall all be spent in the State of Cali- 
fornia? Possibly the original provision was that this money 
should be spent in the Yosemite Park. I do not know. I would 
not be willing to agree to that fully. But what reason is there 
for expending any portion of this yearly receipt in other parks 
of California which reason does not apply to parks in Nevada, 
that are much nearer, or parks in other States that are prob- 
ably nearer. It is an exceedingly bad precedent to make. If we 
grant the use of water power or the making of water power, as 
is proposed by this bill, any money that we exact for it ought 
to be paid into the National Treasury, subject to disposition by 
Congress. 

Mr. DIES. I should like to know if my friend from Illinois 
is in favor of or against this bill? 
` Mr. MANN. I am in favor of the bill. Does that help the 
gentleman out any? 

Mr. DIES. In view of the gentleman’s suggestion, I make 
the point of no quorum present. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will not do that. The 
majority leader [Mr. UNDERWOOD] has explained to us that the 
deficiency bill will come in next week. I think the gentlemen 
will recall that this bill has been a continuing order for a long 
time, and that we have deferred its consideration from day to 
day on account of the caucus and have yielded to the con- 
venience of the caucus and of almost every one and have got 
out of the way for everything. I hope the gentleman will let 
us run a little longer. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think we ought not to work any 
longer to-day. It is after 5 o’clock. 

Mr. DIES. Let me ask the gentleman from Illinois about 
how long does he expect to continue the debate? 

Mr. MANN. Not very long, so far as I am concerned. I 
have finished what I haye to say. I think we ought to finish 
the bill if we can. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman from Texas will with- 
draw his point. 

Mr. DIES. I withdraw the point. 

Mr. FERRIS. If I understood the amendment of the gentle- 
man from IIIinois [Mr. Mann], it was that the money received 
in this way shall be taken and put into the Federal Treasury 
rather than expended in the State of California. I think 
that is a fair statement of the case, is it not? 

Mr. MANN. That would be the effect of it—to be spent 
wherever Congress may direct. 

Mr. FERRIS. The proposition is not a new one. The money 
from a State, gleaned as a royalty or a direct tax from the 
revenue produced there, ought to be expended for the Federal 
Government, but it ought to be expended out there. The Federal 
Government has not gone into the proposition of direct taxes 
yet, and it ought not to do it in this instance. We derive our 
national revenue at our ports of entry, from the collection of 
customs dues, and when the Federal Government goes out and 
begins to tax the State of California for the purposes of the 


Treasury, for a nonnavigable stream, and for the collection of 
the snow and surplus waters that fall in the mountains, that is 
55 than the gentleman from Illinois or anybody else ought 
oa 

I do not think the money ought to be turned over to Cali- 
fornia, but I think it ought to be spent in the parks as provided 
in the bill. There is a great clamor for their improvement. It 
will help California, it will help the Nation to improve these 
playgrounds. 

Mr. MANN. If we have no right to collect fhe money we 
ought not to collect it. If we have the right to collect it it 
belongs to the people of the United States. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman knows that there is a close 
question connected with that that has been debated all over 
the country, and many good and strong lawyers and many 
good men are on both sides of the question. My idea is that 
if they improve the parks it improyes the Nation and its 
resources. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. COX. If I remember correctly, under the forest reser- 
vation act, we take a certain per cent, I think originally 10 
per cent but now 25 per cent, and pay it back into the State in 
waen the reservation is situated to be used on highways and 
roads. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true, but we turn it over and appro- 
priate out of the Treasury more than we ever collect. 

Mr. COX. Why, then, does the gentleman propose to go so 
much further in this case than what we do in the case of the 
forest reserves? Here you propose to pay it all back, not in 
this particular park but in other parks also. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will say that the gentleman knows there are 
many people who want the parks improved; many nature 
lovers in the country want the parks built up. This would be 
a means to an end to satisfy them. It would help both State 
and Nation. It is a good solution of the question. 

Mr. COX. The obligation is still on Congress to maintain 
these parks. 

Mr. FERRIS. But if they get revenue enough to do it it 
will lessen the burdens on Congress. There are many both 
within and without this House that deny the Federal Govern- 
ment has the right to collect direct taxes or royalties. I do 
not think it necessary to go into that question here in all its 
ramifications. We have a solution of the question in this 
bill that suits all sides and all views. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that the Congress of the United 
States yearly appropriates for the maintenance of the Yosemite 
National Park, in California, not less than $50,000. It ap- 
propriates annually for the maintenance of the General Grant 
National Park, in Caljfornia, $2,000 or $3,000. It appropriates 
for the maintenance and care of Sequoia National Park, in 
the State of California, several thousand dollars a year. 
These parks are all playgrounds and pleasure resorts for the 
people of the United States. Now, under the terms of this bill 
the amount San Francisco will be called upon to pay per annum 
ranges from $10,000 to $30,000, that under the terms of this 
bill is to be expended in California on these parks. It will 
simply mean that the appropriations carried in the sundry civil 
bill will be lower to that extent. We have heard much to-day 
upon this floor about the desire of the people of the United 
States to visit these wonderful scenic resorts. It will take 
many years and large sums to build roads and trails through 
these mountain fastnesses. The amounts carried in the sundry 
civil bill for the maintenance and improvement of these parks is 
given grudgingly. The parks do not belong to the State of 
California. They belong to the United States and the people of 
the United States. The money San Francisco will have to pay 
will not be expended for the people of California, but for all 
the people of the United States. The Yosemite National Park 
alone covers an area of 1,124 square miles. Roads, trails, 
bridges, shelter, and safety stations ought to be built and im- 
proved, and all the money available under this bill ought to be 
used for that purpose. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word in support 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. I regard it 
as a very important amendment. I can not subscribe to the 
doctrine that after voting this franchise to San Francisco, prac- 
tically a million of people, for the mere nominal sum of $30,000 
a year, we should give them the whole of that amount. I be- 
lieve as we are giving them a valuable franchise, giving away 
the franchise that belongs to all the people of this country, 
that whatever revenue is derived from that franchise the people 
ought to have back in return. The only way to get the money 
back is to have it put in the Treasury of the United States. 
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As the gentleman from Minois has well said, let Congress 
control it. I am not in favor of the provision in that bill. It 
did not strike me favorably when I first pead it. I do believe 
it will give better satisfaction if the amendment obtains. I 
doubt whether the argument of the gentleman from California 
| [Mr. Kann] will ever come true. In other words, in my judg- 
| ment, Congress will continue to go on year after year appro- 
|priating $50,000 for the Yosemite Park, notwithstanding this 
measure proposes to give them $30,000 a year revenue derived 
| from this bill for the upkeep, There will be some reason pre- 
| sented to Congress to induce it to keep up the appropriation 
of $50,000 a year, and we will never get credit for the $30,000. 
It will always be an addition. Instead of being $30,000 less, 
we will be asked, in effect, to appropriate 880.000 to maintain 
it. The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois ought to 
' carry, and I am going to vote for it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to agree with the 
| soundness and logic of the argument made by the gentleman from 
Í Illinois in support of his amendment, but tọ oppose the ameng- 

ment. 

Mr. MANN. That is certainly logical. 

Mr. MONDELL. The geptieman from Illinois is logical In his 

conclusion. There is no justification for the provision he seeks 
to strike out; none whatever. If the city of San Francisco is 
called upon to pay $30,000 a year, that payment is on behalf 
of all the people of the United States by reason of the fact 
that all the people of the United States are granting to the 
city and county of San Francisco something said to be very 
valuable. 

Why, putting ft another way, reducing very largely the value 
of this property to the people of the United States. The trouble 
is that this entire charge is illogical and rests on no possible 
foundation. If it is proper to allow the city and cofinty of San 
Francisco to impound the waters of the Tuolumne in the Heteh 
Hetchy Valley for the use of the people in the bay cities, there 
is no rhyme or reason in making any charge whatever for the 
beneñctal use of that valley. It does not reduce its value to the 
balance of the people of the country at all, and if we were actually 
taking a thing of value we ought to call upon San Francisco to 
pay for it here and now and have the account settled. There 
is a charge that San Francisco ought to be called upon to meet, 
and that is the cost of sanitation, the cost of superintendence, 
the cost of policing this watershed, and beyond that the people 
of this country have no claim whatever upon these good people 
because it so happens that the mountain tops on which their 
water supply falls happens to be within a forest reservation and 
within a national park. The rains of heaven will fall upon the 
high peaks and rugged cliffs just as plenteously after this grant 
is made as they do now and as they have in days past, and the 

valley of the Heteh Hetchy, instead of being a dry and barren 

and inaccessible chasm of the mountains, will be a beautiful 
lake accessible to all the world. And there is no logic in mak- 
ing the charge of $30,000 a year for this useful purpose for 
this grant, not to an individual or a small aggregation of 
individuals, but to two and one-half millions of American people 
| who are going to use these waters for the highest and best 
purposes for which water can be used. The trouble is that 
| your charge does not rest on any logical or equitable basis. 
| If it is to be made, then the payment should be to all of the 
people and it should go to the Treasury of the United States, 
and not for the benefit of a part of the people. 5 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a few words. 
I know it is getting late, but I believe that the attention of 
members of the committee ought to be called to a feature of the 
bill with respect to this particular item. Now, you are well 
aware that there are many having different views as to what 
is beantiful and what is not, but you go down to the funda- 
mental basis upon which this bill is drafted and you find that 

it is a grant upon conditions. A grantee may fix the condition 
that he desires to that grant, just like a private individual. 
The books are full of conditions placed upon grants almost 
similar to this. In the Western States, where you grant a man 
| the right of way across your land to bring a ditch or to divert 
| Water from a stream, which he could not do even under the 
right of eminent domain, you can say, “ When you cross my 
land with your ditch I have no right to the water, but I have a 
right to the land, and when you cross my land I can put condi- 
tions upon you“ Just like are placed upon the city and county 
of San Francisco in this grant. Now, that being the case, to go 
back to the question of a grant upon conditions by the Govern- 
ment, the United States has clearly and undoubtedly a right to 
place a condition as the absolute owner of the property and the 
right to dispose of it by ifs Congress, and Congress is the grantee 
here representing the National Government. Now, having in- 
vaded the park and taken from there in the neighborhood of 
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3,000 acres of land for the purpose of reservoirs and some right 
of way from the reservoir down through the foothills to the 
valley, it seems to me when you talk about giving the money that 
is to be paid by the city and county of San Francisco to all the 
people, that the very fact of placing this money, this $15,000, 
$20,000, and $30.000, respectively, as provided in this bill, in a 
separate fund, you say that it must be appropriated and used. 
For what? For the remainder of the land that the Government 
owns. For the purpose of bettering its conditions; for the pur- 
pose of building more roads through that wonderland that the 
people may see. I desire to call to the attention of gentlemen 
that for years and years we have been struggling to get renson- 
able appropriations before the Congress for the purpose of going 
into the Yosemite Park. Do you know that after you allowed a 
railroad to come within 15 miles of the entrance of the park that 
there had to be built 44 miles of road at an expense of 
$80,000? 

And we are running over that road to-day. The Department 
of the Interior has been every year asking for two hundred 
thousand to three hundred thousand dollars of appropriation 
to build the road so that they could get into Yosemite Valley, 
and they have not been able to get It. 

Mr. DIES. Did my friend from California vote for free Ium- 
ber in the interest of conservation? 

Mr, RAKER. Surely, I did. It is all right. But this is con- 
ser vation of the highest character. There is a road that comes 
from the southern part into the Yosemite Valley that you can 
hardly get over with a wagon. On the road coming from Stock- 
ton you are not permitted to go in there with an automobile, 
because of the danger to life and property in going down over 
the hill. And therefore the people of this Government are 
prevented from going onto their own property, just as a man 
might be prevented from going into his own park because of a 
holdup. That is the position we are in. We say to the people 
of the United States, to the Members of Congress, if you desire 
to open this park so that everybody can get in, not the people 
of San Francisco—— : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raxer] has expired. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more, and then I will be through. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman—— x 

Mr. RAKER. I will yield now, so we can vote on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interferè with 
my friend’s desire, but there is this I do want to say: I am 
awfully glad my friends from California and elsewhere are 
getting tired of this conservation hobby, because, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it is one of the delusions of the age in which we 
live. My friend here voted for free lumber, some of my other 
conservation friends voted for free lumber, and yet lumber is 
the one staple commodity in this country that has not advanced 
in value in the last 10 years. Oats, wheat, corn, cattle, all of 
the things that make life in our country, have advanced in 
value, while lumber has not. And yet, in the interests of con- 
servation, they voted for free lumber. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman 8 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. DIES. For a question only, and thai a very brief one. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I want to ask the gentleman whether or 
not I understood him clearly when he said that lumber had not 
advanced in price in the last 10 years? 

Mr. DIES. My friend did understand me clearly. Lumber 
is one of the staple products in this country that has not 
advanced in the last decade, and every other article of com- 
merce in this country has advanced. Oh, the gentleman may 
titter. I only speak of the report of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor: The fact is that all of this how! has been 
made by gentlemen from the West that the resources of our 
Republic were being devoured, and the fact is that wheat has 
advanced more than lumber. Who doubts that? Corn has 
advanced more than lumber. Who gainsays that? Pork has 
advanced more than luniber. And who doubts that? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. This is the question: How does that affect 
the price that these Californians will pay for this grant? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, my friend is always more or less at a tangent. 
Sometimes he is at a right-angled triangle and sometimes a di- 
rect triangle, but he is always wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, what I want to say is thts. The whole Pinchot 
doctrine is wrong. [Applause.]. The forests of this count-y, 
the reservations of this country, are as safe as all the mines 
and the resources of this country. You know we will have a 
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better chance to reproduce our pine and oak and elm trees than 
we will have to preserve our soil and its fertility in this country. 

I only rise, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of those gen- 
tlemen who were so vociferous for free lumber in the Sixty- 
first and Sixty-second Congresses to the fact that they had 
better conserve the resources of the country in the matter of 
wheat, oats, and corn, and mules, than in the matter of trees in 
this country. But I sympathize with my friends in California 
who want to take a part of the public domain now, notwith- 
standing all their declamations for conservation of resources. 
I am willing to let them have it. Iam willing to let them have 
it when they take it in California and San Francisco for the 
public good. 

That is what the great resources of this country are for. 
They are for the American people. I want them to open the 
coal mines in Alaska. I want them to open the reservations in 
this country. I am not for reservations and parks. I would 
haye the great timber and mineral and coal resources of this 
country opened to the people, and I only want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that your Pinchots and your conservationists generally 
are theorists who are not, in my humble judgment, making a 
propaganda in the interest of the American people. 

Let California have it, and let Alaska open her coal mines. 
God Almighty has located the resources of this country in such 
a form as that His children will not use them in disproportion, 
and your Pinchots will not be able to controvert and circumyent 
5 laws of God Almighty. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!” 
Vote ! "] . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
“noes” have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dries] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman—— 

85505 CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? . 

Mr. RAKER. I believe that after we have disposed of this 
section we can agree to adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). Sixty-eight gentlemen 
are present—not a quorum. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. Hay] haying resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain public 
lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus National 
Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, the 
Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State of 
California, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] asks unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. d e 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Merrirr, by unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. 
PAYNE, was granted leave of absence, indefinitely, on account 
of iliness. 

. EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Hixps] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
make the same request. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The genileman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jounson] asks unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objéction. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing an interesting 
and able editorial which appeared in the New York Times of 
August 11, 1913, the subject being Combinations in restraint 
of trade.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 


previously made, until Tuesday, September 2, 1913, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, Hills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 7873) to es- 
tablish an agricultural experiment station, ete., at Donaldson- 
ville, Ascension Parish, La.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 7874) to provide for a 
site and public building at Tarpon Springs, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. z 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 7875) to increase the 
limit of cost of the public building at Augusta, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 7876) to define the standing 
of officers of the Coast Survey during the late Civil War; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 125) authorizing 
the President to appoint delegates to attend the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of the World's Purity Federation to be held 
in the city of Minneapolis, State of Minnesota, November 7 to 
12, 1913; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution (H. Res. 239) requesting 
the President to direct the Attorney General to furnish infor- 
mation respecting the intercorporate relations of certain rail- 
road and transportation companies, and to advise whether or 
not proceedings have been begun under the act of July 2. 1890, 
to dissolve the relations of said companies; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally,referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 7877) granting a pen- 
sion to William J. Harding; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ° 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7878) granting a pension to Downey Mil- 
burne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7879) granting a pension 
to Mille Gaines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7880) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben J. Harper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7881) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob L. Detrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7882) granting an increase of pension to 
Theresa L. Breese; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 7883) granting a pension to 
Addison Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 7884) for the relief 
of Edward R. Wilson, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 7885) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7886) granting an increase of pension to 
W. P. Altman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7887) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey Haugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7888) granting an increase of pension to 
John Travis Mathews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 7889) granting an increase of 
pension to Rosalia Spohr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7890) granting a pension to 
Frances W. Whitaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7891) for the relief of Michael Feeler; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 7892) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Robins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 7893) for the relief of 
Francis H. Connelly; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: p 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the passage of the 
workmen’s compensation bill (S. 959); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring the passage of legislation for an im- 
mediate reform in the national banking system of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the Traffic Club of New York, New York, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of legislation making an appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the Commerce Court; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Petition of citizens of the eleventh 
congressional district of Michigan favoring the passage of House 
bill 5808, compelling concerns selling goods direct to the con- 
sumer by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for the 
development of the local community, county, and State; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of Overland Lodge, No. 5, Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, Omaha, Nebr., protesting against 
the passage of the employees’ compensation act (S. 959) ; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Democratie central committee of Cuming 
County, Nebr., protesting against the passage of the proposed 
legislation known as the Glass-Owen bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


SENATE, 
Monpay, September 1, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we begin the labor of another day with the 
ancient and blessed custom of lifting our hearts to Thee for Thy 
blessing. Especially remember this day, recognized by our Gov- 
ernment, the great army of workers in this country. We pray 
that Thy blessing may rest upon those men in field and mine 
and shop who by their skill and labor create the values of our 
great national wealth. We pray that they may feel the dignity 
of labor, not only because of the value that it brings to us in 
this life, but because it allies them with God, and being cowork- 
ers together with God, may they work out the destiny for them- 
selyes and for our great Nation. Grant that with a sympathetic 
regard for those who work in the discharge of the duties of this 
day in this honorable Senate they may receive the thanks of the 
people and the blessing of God. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Suoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and. by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 8067) granting an increase of pension to Tillman H. 
Snyder; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 8068) to cause certain lands to revert to the State 
of Oregon; to the Committee on Public Lands, : 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, I present a communication addressed to 
me from Elizabeth Chandler Hendrix, being a report of her 
personal experiences and observations in Mexico. I ask that 
the communication may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the request of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I asked that a communication addressed to 
me may be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 
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There being no objection, the paper was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconb, as follows: 


Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senator from Teras. 


Sin: According to your request, I have the honor to submit this 
ne of my personal experiences and obscrvations in Mexico. The 
only claim which can be advanced for its special consideration is the 
fact that it comes from one who does not own an acre of land or any 
other property in the Republic, and who is not now and never has been 
in the pay of any individual or organization remotely interested in 
the outeome. For that reason it may be expected to be fairly free 
from rsonal bias, For the same reason no one is ey “dey e for 
any of these utterances except the person whose name is a 

Also by request, I offer the following personal introduction and 
8 of my knowledge of Mexican affairs: 

am a native of Wytheville, Va., daughter of Willlam J. Davi 

deceased, and up to recent years 9 home was in th State. 
have one brother, who is a practicing attorney at Bristol, Tenn., 
James L. Davis, of the firm of Davis & Warren, and another brother, 
Capt. W. R. Davis, of the United States Army, stationed at Honolulu. 
These, with two daughters in El Paso, Tex., constitute my entire 
family connections, As further reference I mention the name of Mr. 
John D. Campbell, vice president of the Commercial National Bank 
of El Paso, Tex., whom I have known continuously since my residence 
in the West. 

About seven years ago I went to El Paso and was employed on a 
local newspaper, doing some work at intervals for eastern magazines, 
In the meantime I invested the remnants of a small estate in Texas 
lands so advantageously that within a short time I was able to dispense 
with a salary and devote myself to whatever form of activity best 
suited me, exico having been to me always the most interesting 
country on earth, I have spent the past few years almost exclusively 
studying the history and resources of the nation and the character 
and life of the people. 

Helen after the publication of the sensational “ Barbarous Mexico” 
articles was approached with a request to write a series in reply 
designed to annul the injury which it was believed those articles would 
do. The papers of Mexico gaye much space to the work and called on 
the people to furnish information and in every manner possible aid in 
the 8 e 

It is remarkable that we in the United States know less about 
Mexico than we do about any other civilized country on earth, and we 
are ignorant merely because we have never thought it of sufficient im- 
portance to inform ourselyes. The pupils in our public schools study 
the history of Greece and Rome, but here against our borders is a 
country vastly more important than Greece or Rome, because it has a 
future as well as a past, and we give less attention to it than we do 
to darkest Africa. 

Most of our information about Mexico is derived from books com- 
piled from car windows or at first hand from adventuresome friends 
who have gone as far inland as Juarez or Matamoros, attended a bull- 
Aght, and forever afterwards are regarded as authority whe», speaking 

the “ cruel and n Mexican. 

The American ideal of the Mexican is a composite characisr evolved 
from picture post cards and the light-opera stage. The upper class 18 
represented by a picturesque figure in skin-tigħt trousers aud peaked 
hat, perennially twanging a guitar before the barred window of his 
novia, while the lower class is typified by a blanketed beggar who toils 
not, neither does he spin, but spends his entire lifetime crouched in the 
shadow of an adobe wall, with an unwashed hand outstretched for 


alms. 

Now, the truth is there are a number of people in Mexico who 
habitually manicure their nails and wear dress clothes to dinner and 
who can converse intelligently in several languages. There are cul- 
tured homes, exclusive clubs, and the nucleus of a national life quite 
apart from that which is visible on the market place and in the streets. 
It is composed of 8 of as much ability, courage, pride, and 
patriotism as is to be found in any nation, and when the true story 
of their struggle for freedom shall be written it will be found that 
they are capable of as high acts of heroism as has ever been inscribed 
on the 2 — of any history. 

The United States appears to have two means of securing information 
about Mexico, one is from consular representatives, and the other is 
from fleeing refugees. The consulates are located in cities or large 
towns, widely separated and 8 large areas of country. There 
being practically no mail or pony 3 5 ¢ communication between the con- 
sular headquarters and the outlying portions of the district, and the 
Government maintaining no independent scout system whereby reliable 
information can be secured, the consular reports must of necessity con- 
sist of statements made by Mexican residents in that immediate vicinity. 
who are either indifferent to the accuracy of the information furnishe 
or directly interested in making it misleading. 0 

As to the information furnished by refugees, a man fleeing from 
real or imaginary danger is rarely in condition to give a clear and 
reliable report of what has happened to him, and owing to the absence 
of uniform, it is impossible to say with certainty whether the depreda- 
tions reported were committed by soldiers or bandits. 

In the beginning of the Diaz régime there were but two classes in 
Mexico, the educated upper class and the peons. With American capital 
came American settlers and American ideals, which ideals by slow de- 

permeated even the peou class, so that there has grown up in 

exico a_new eration of fairly intelligent middle class, working 

ple. These form the body of the constitutionalist army which is 

ka by the sons of their old masters who, for the most part, have been 

educated in the schools of the United States, and from such sources 
have imbibed their ideas of freedom and self-government. 

This is distinctly a young Mexico movement, the inevitable result of 
enlightenment and progress in a new generation, striving to embody in 
definite form its ideals of patriotism. It is not the independent upris- 
ing of guerilla bands. as some seem to suppose, without organization or 
purpose, except robbery and plunder, but is the operation of a great 

rinciple; the same principle which inspired our Revolutionary fore- 
Rother, e same irresistible principle which is operating throughout the 
world, to the overthrow of old dynasties and the upbuilding of young 
republics. It took definite form in Mexico with the marshaling of the 
armies under Madero, and so well is it organized that the martyrdom of 
the first leader is only felt in greater impetus to the cause. The rumors 
of tion and discord among the leaders is without foundation. and 
is propagated for an evident purpose. During long association with the 


ed hereto. - 


constitutionalist forces, extending from the of Mr. Madero’s occu- 
pation of the cy of Juarez down to date, Í have never heard one man 
utter a disparaging remark about another, and have never seen or heard 
the slightest signs cf insubordination, 

On the 3d day of June, this year, the constitutionalist army under 
Gen. Lucio Blanco defeated the Federals at Matamoros, in the State ot 
Tamaulipas. and took possession of that city. Within a few days there- 
after I returned and took be my residence at the ion house of the 
Presbyterian Church, located on the main plaza, where I remained until 
August 17. There were in the city at that time about 2,000 troops, 
undisciplined as we count military discipline; there were also numerous 
unguarded cantinas well stocked with tequila, and according to accepted 
ideas most any kind of outlaw: night have been expected. I saw onl 
one drunken man during my si there, and never witnessed or hear 
reports of the slightest disorder. There was no evidence of the wanton 
destruction of property or the confiscation of anything except such sup- 
plies as were necessary for the maintenance of the army. 

Shortly after the capture of Matamoros Gen. Blanco summoned the 
troops bef him and delivered an impressive address. After con- 
Aenlatin ehem on their victory and commending them for brav 
e concluded somewhat on this wise: While we have accomplis 
this great vietory we do not know what defeats — bs before us. 
Undoubtedly there will be many hard-fought battles before we shall 
have won our m. There remains yet much hardship for all 
and death for some. Sometimes I shall have money to pay, you and 
sometimes I shall have none. Sometimes I shall haye food for you 
and your horses and sometimes I shall have none. If there is a man 
here who does not want to face it, he can take his borse and his side 
arms and enough money to provide him with food for the journey and 
go back to his own people.” It is needless to say that not a man lef 
and those men would go forth to death cheerfully for thelr idoliz 


leader, 

Brig. Gen. Lucio Blanco, Jefe de las Armas of Nuevo Leon 
Tamaulipas, is a fair type of the constitutionalist leader. He is 
young, net over 35 years old, dignified, yet withal affable, with the 
appearance and address of a soldier and a gentleman. Associated with 
him ag staff officers is a coterie of the most remarkable PP men I 
have ever met. They nre all of wealthy families, for the most part 
educated InN the United States, with a few years of foreign travel. 
They could betake themselves and their possessions, after the accepted 
method of many wealthy Mexicans, to some foreign 3 erase eah 


gling with them one hears no stories of hardship, no boasting of what 
they have done or expect to do, but one gets the impression that they 
consider the privilege of sacrifice a badge of honor, and like all badges 


liberated after serving a 


prison from which he had 
He 


40-day sentence on cha 
was wretchedly emaciated and had evidently suffered 
This young man said to me with an apologetic smile: 
the whole trouble is that your je do not know us. If they did. 
everything would be different. e have had a better chance to ow 
the people of the United States than they have to know us. We have 
learned much from them, we owe much to them, and we believe them 
to be our best fricnds. In time they will understand us better and 
will respect us for wanting to achieve our liberty for ourselves. We 
are men. We have pens as other men. We do not want to buy our 
Oredo cheaply or ve it given to us. We are willing to pay the 
rice,” 
x These are the men who during the annual festival in honor of their 
8 Juarez, marched in a body to the American consulate and in 
he presence of this representative of the American Government, gave 
ublic expression to their gratitude for the example which the United 
States has set for the world, and for the inspiration which it furnishes 
in their own struggle for free government. They then marched— 
thousands strong—to the banks of the Rio Grande and with faces 
uplifted to the sky, so fair over free America, so oe over enslaved 

exico, they sang the national hymns of the two Republics. 

ELIZABETH CHANDLER HENDRIX. 


PROPOSED CURRENCY LEGISLATION, 


Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Rrconb a letter answering the suggestion printed in one of the 
New York papers to the effect that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency haye not afforded any opportunity to the bankers 
of the country to be heard. -I do not think it is worth while to 
have the letter read, but I should like to have it appear in the 
Reconrp, if there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered.. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES Sxxarx, 
COMMITTER ON BANKING AND ENCY, 
September i, 1913. 
MARSHALL FIELD & Co., 
Mr. James Stursox, Vice President, 
Chicago, IM. 
Dear Sir: My attention has been called to your telegram of August 
ae — a leading New York paper, in which you express the following 
n: 
oP We think fullest exchange of opinion between framers of currency 
bm — absolutely Lect * gur to Sro sap ar A 
our telegram was an answer a telegram sent broa day, 
August 24, ToS New York paper, to the following Soon irae * 

Cooperatlon appears to be lacking between the framers of the ad- 
ministration currency bill and the bankers of the country. you feel 
that the best interests of the business men of the country would be 
served by a free exchange of opinions between the framers of the bill 

representative bankers? The New York would appreciate a 
rey ae 5 from you by telegraph upon a matter which ts of vital 
rest to all.” 

Lore days previously to this publication the Committee on Banking 
and Currency had invited these bankers to heard before the com- 
F and they had had four previous hearings by the framers of the 
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a replies to this tch are 


published from many prominent 
Reop from_one end of the coun to the other—Minnesota, Texas, 
ennessee, Ohio, Wisconsin, Colorado, Indiana, Utah, lowa, Nebraska, 
ete.—showing that this misleading inquiry was sent broadcast through- 
out the United Sta and. whether intended to do so or not, conveyed 
the Impression that the framers of the currency bill had denied a free 
exchange of opinions with the bankers of the country. This suggestion 
is utterly untrue, because, as stated, they had been heard four times 
and their views were printed for committee nse, Such a suggestion, 
moreover, would excite hostility against the pending measure, on the 
eran that it was drawn without consultation and without knowledge. 
k ose drawing this measure have had the most abundant means of 
Anun ledge Congress dlseu the question of currency reform very 
s 8 and at great length Immediately after the disastrous panic 
2 7 in passing the so-called Vreeland-Aldrich bill. The present 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. who had 
previously to that time given the matter creat attention, delivered a 
80 5 Boer of the Senate discussing this ques- 
receive e 5 
United State widespread approval of the press of the 
ongress, in passing the Vreeland-Aldrich bill, provided for the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission and appropriated a large amount of moncy 
ad enable an exhaustive study to be made of this great problem, and 
undreds of thousands of dollars were expended for the employment of 
22 and over 30 volumes of reports were printed. beginning in 1910 
and extending up to 1912, giving an ¢laborate description of the bank- 
pie system in the British Empire, in France, in Germany, in Belgium, 
nd eden. Switzerland, in Scotland, in Canada, in Italy, in Russia. 
ustria-Hungary, Netherlands, and Japan, as well as in the United 
States, and discussing various mentee oft banking practice and reform 
roblem, 


C 

n to S mensely laborious work, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, throngh the Committee on Banking ard Currency, during the 
last winter gave most elaborate hearings to the bankers and banking 
experts of the country, including Mr. K. B. Hepburn, chairman of the 
currency commission of the American Bankers’ Association; Paul War- 
burg, of the great banking bouse of Kubn, Loeb & Co.: Victor Moro- 
mu Bene M. Shaw; Prof. J. L. Laughlin; Mr. D. G. Endy, chairman 
of e banking and currency committee of the Nationa! Association 
of Credit Men, accompanied by Messrs. J. H, Tregoe, Charles D. Joyce, 
and W. W. Orr. representing the National ation of Credit Men; 
Mr. Festus J, Wade, president of the Mereantile Trust Co., St. Loris; 
Mr. James E. Ferguson, of Temple, Tex.; Mr. Edmund D. Fisher, deputy 
comptroller of the city of New ork; Mr. Ludwick Rendig: Mr. Samuel 

. Wilhite, comptroller of the city of Louisville, Ky.; Mr. William A. 
ne former chairman of the Clearing House Association of New York: 
3 Geor e M. Reynolds, president of the Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago ; lon. Charles N. Fowler, of New Jersey, banking expert; Mr. 
Andrew J. Frame, president of the Waukesha National Bank, Wisconsin ; 
John V. Farwell, of John V. Farwell Co.. of Chicago, director of the 
National Bank of the Republic; William T. Creasy, master of the Penn- 
ene State Grange; Mr. T. J. Brooks, representing the Farmers’ 

ucatlonal and Cooperative Union of America; Mr, William W. Flan- 
e e bis ue H. Bery ex-State treasurer of Penn- 

urer; and m ting 
N interests of the country. Star eerie: eee 
ir statements were published and comprised a u 
pages. In addition to this, the Committee 5 F 
also made a careful investigation into the so-called Money Trust, the 
8 Dena protea in three volumes of 2,226 and a notablo 
report of over 250 pages, prepared by the Pujo n ee Hon. Samuel 
Untermyer, counsel, showing in remendous detail the concentration of 
control of 8 and credits by Morgan & Co. First National 
Bank, and the National ay Bank, of New York, through 841 director- 
ships in 112 corporations, having aggregate resources or capitalization 
of 522.245,000,000. (H. Rept. 1503, p. 88, 62d Cong., 3d sess.) 

After the reports had been made by the National Monetary Commis- 
sion in 1910, the bankers of the country carried on an active ropa- 
ganda during 1911 and 1912 for the so-called Aldrich bill, whic pro- 
posed to establish a great central reserve bank on the theory that it 
would mobilize the reserves, provide elastic currency, and give an im- 
nens ite. Breton pi — . 84260 Onn paper. 

8 y re at from $300,000 to $500,000 was s 
in this propaganda. The American Bankers“ 3 approved This 
bankers: controlled central bank. The plan was objected to by the pub- 
lie opinion of the country because of one great fundamental and fatal 
defect; that is, having been proposed at 188 public expense for the 
avowed purpose of being a great public-utility bank, the supreme control 
—2 3 the inser meg A who wouid have been muaa necessarily, un- 

s verning human e, vate intere: 
2e ene ve we 8 N W EDS 
er the further investigation made by the Banking an 
Committee of the House of Re e during the iS NADE, 
dne pub aan batons no 3 8 drawn to comply with 
ublic opinion, the preliminary t was submitted - 
resentatives of the American Bankers’ Association. e 

They were thus consulted a second time by those responsible for the 
present bill. 

After the preliminary draft was actuall repared for submission 
Congress before being submitted, the press mt caine of the Sean 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the United States Senate spent 
seven hours with Mr. Paul Warburg, regarded as one of the ablest e 
resentatives of those banking interests and their greatest expert on "the 
ſuestlon of bank currency: The present chairman also spent over 10 

ours consecutively in conference with the representatives of the Ameri- 
cah Bankers’ Association, discussing the details of this bill, and has 
been in constant communication with bankers from all over the country 
as well as with leading experts on banking. 

After the bill was introduced in both Houses a further and third 
hearing was accorded to the representatives of the American Bankers“ 
Association by the chairmen the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
reucy of the House and Senate, also by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and also by the President of the United States. In addition, the chair- 
man of the Committee on 5 and Curreney of the Senate called 
for the opinions of over 500 bankers on the penons bill and on the 
pionne involved in it. and 50,000 copies of the bill were sent out for 
nspection and report. The Committee on Banking and Currence 
the Senate has lished for its use a volume of such opinions. 
pare at their disposal a special library on this question of over 2,00) 
volumes, 

The propagann now being carried on, led by the National City Bank 
of New York, which has circularized the country against the bill, is 
obviously intended to discredit the administration and to make it 


of 
0 
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appear that the bankers have not been consulted and that the commit- 


tee is not well informed. is misrepresentation has the effect of 


Co., have popis, agents, to whom they pay very large salaries and 
who are abl 


1 rivate interests, which 
aire Rise 2 estion that the 


the greatest, most important, and most valuable 1 Egat kadete 


ro; nblic-utility banks—the so-called Fed 
wit be to pore stability, peace of mind, and greater opportunity to the 
bankers of the country to render patriotic service. 

It fs not surprising that a few men, having an enormous control of 
credits of the country, should oppose surrendering to the United States 
in any degree the vast power which they have heretofore exercised, en- 
abling them to control credits, to bull and bear the market, to enrich 
or impoverish other men, 

P Tery respectfully, 3 Rost. L. OWEN. 


IMPORTATIONS IN AMERICAN VESSELS. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, something over a week ago the 
Senate passed a resolution calling on the State Department for 
copies of protests or correspondence which may have been re- 
ceived from foreign countries with reference to the provision in 
the tariff bill proposing a discount of 5 per cent in duties on 
goods imported in American ships. I have endeavored to keep 
track of the matter so as to know whether any report has come 
in, but I have not learned of any report. I desire to inquire 
whether such a report has been made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No report has come to the hands of 
the Vice President. 

The morning business is closed. 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 3321. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) 
to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. : 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Overman Smith, Ga. ` 
Bankhead Hughes Owen Smith, S. C. 
Borah James Page Smoot 
Brady Johnson Perkins Stephenson 
Brandegee Jones Poindexter Sterling 
Bristow Kenyon Pomerene Stone 
Bryan ern Ransdell Sutherland 
Catron La Follette Reed Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Thomas 
Chilton Lippitt Root Thompson 
Clap Lodge Shafroth Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Sheppard Tillman 
Colt Martin, Va. Sherman Vardaman 
Crawford Martine, N. J. Shields Warren 
Cummins Norris Shively Weeks 
Dillingham O'Gorman Simmons Williams 
Gallinger Oliver Smith, Ariz. Works 


Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CuLBerson], is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This an- 
nouncement will stand for the day. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] asked me to state that he could not be here at the open- 
ing of the session, having been detained at the State Depart- 
ment on business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the amendment 
heretofore offered by me to be incorporated in the pending bill 
was deferred until to-day for the purpose of permitting me to 
submit certain observations in support of the propositions con- 
tained in it. The terms of the amendment are very well known 
in the Senate. It proposes to insert as an additional section the 


following: 
CLARKE AMENDMENT. 

Sec. —. That upon each sale, agreement of sale, or ment to sell 
any cotton for future delivery at or on any cotton exchange, or board 
of trade, or other similar place, or by any person acting in substantial 
conformity to the rules and regulations or market quotations of any 


such cotton exchange, board of trade, or other similar place, there is 
hereby levied a tax equal to one-tenth of 1 per cent per pound on the 
quantity of cotton mentioned and described in any such contract: Pro- 
vided, at in all cases where the quantity and kind of cotton men- 
tioned and described in such contract is actually delivered, in compli- 
ance in good faith therewith, by the seller to the buyer therein respec- 
tively named, the tax levied by this section shall be refunded to the 
Paying the same in such manner and under such regulations as 
he etary of the Treasury shall prescribe. Any sale, agreement of 
sale, or a ent to sell, any cotton for future delivery, at or on any 
cotton exchange, board of trade, or other similar place, or by any per- 
son acting in SRO to the rules and regulations of any such cot- 
ton exchange, board of trade, or other similar place, in any forci 
country, where the order for such sale has been transmitted from the 
United States to sich foreign country and either the buyer or the seller 
described in such contract of.sale is at the time of the execution there- 
of a resident of the United States, shall be deemed and considered in 
all respects a sale, agreement of sale, or agreement to sell, for future 
delivery, of the cotton described therein within the meaning of this 
section. A corporation organized under the laws of aby State or 
country shall be deemed for all pu s a person within the meaning 
of this section. All contracts for the sale as aforesaid of cotton for 
future delivery at the places and by the persons herein mentioned shall 
be in writing, plainly stating the terms of such contract and indicatin 
the 3 thereto and signed 2 the party to be charged, by himsel 
or his agent. The said tax shall be paid by means of stamps affixed 
to a written contract and shall be paid by the party named as buyer 


erein. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to make, prescribe, and publish all rules and regulations necessary 
to the enforcement of the foregoing section and to the collection of the 
tax thereby imposed. To further effect this purpose, he is hereby au- 
thorized to require all persons coming within its provisions to keep such 
records and systems o 3 as will fully and correctly disclose 
the transactions in connection with which the said tax is authorized: 
and he may appoint such agents as he may deem necessary to conduct 
the inspection necessary to collect the tax herein authorized and other- 
wise to enforce this statute and all rules and lations lawfully made 
in parsuance thereof, as in his judgment may required, and to fix 
the compensation of such agents 

That any cotton exchange, board of trade, or other similar place, its 
officers and agents, or person acting in substantial conformity with the 
rules and regulations or market quotations of any such cotton exchange. 
board of trade, or other similar place where contracts for the sale o 
cotton for future delivery are made in violation of this statute, and 
every person who is made liable for the tax thereby imposed, who shall 
fail to pay, or shall evade, or attempt to evade, the yment of the tax 
levied by this section, or shall otherwise violate this statute, or any 
rule or regulation lawfully made by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
pursuance thereof, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall pay a fine in any sum not less than $1 nor more 


than $20,000; and in case of natural persons or unincorporated asso- - 


ciations of persons violating this act an additional punishment by im- 
risonment for not less than one year nor more than three years may 
imposed, at the discretion of the court, 
In addition to the foregoing 3333 there is hereby imposed a 
alty of $2,000 on each separate sale made in violation of this statute, 

o be recovered in an action founded on this statute in the name of the 
United States as plaintiff, and when so recovered one-half ¿of said 
amount shall be paid over to the person giving the information upon 
which such recovery is based. 

That no person whose evidence is deemed material by, the officer 
rosecuting on behalf of the United States shall withhold his testimony 
— 0 5 by him in — violation of this statute, but any 
such person 80 u to give evidence as a witness shall be exempt 
from prosecution any court of the United States for the particular 
offense in connection with the prosecution whereof such testimony was 

ven. 
s Phat the payment of the tax levied under authority of this section 
shall not exempt any person from any penalty or punishment now or 
hereafter provided by the laws of any State for entering into contracts 
for the future delivery of cotton; nor shall the payment of taxes im- 

sed by this section be held to prohibit any State or municipality from 
— a tax on the same transaction. 


IMPORTANCE OF COTTON INDUSTRY. 


The purpose of this amendment is to relieve one of the great 
primary industries of this country from an incubus that has 
rested upon it for the past 20 years. The inherent commercial 
potentialities of the industry involved are such that it has par- 
tially withstood a system of brigandage that would have de- 
stroyed any other in our country. The production of cotton con- 
stitutes the backbone industry of the United States. It is the 
foundation of the industrial existence and prosperity of 11 of our 
States. It constitutes the principal source of employment for 
their people, and contributes annually to iLe commerce of the 
country more than $1,000,000,000 in value as a raw material. 
When ufactured, the possibilities and value of the industry 

tely increased It is now, and has been for years— 

largely in the past than at the present time—the item 

export which has maintained the balance in our favor in our 

trade with foreign countries. For 1912 the following is a sum- 
mary of our foreign trade: 


eng poe Re ate et aera iin Sawn ate Seales Ors $2, 170, 319, 828 
Imports ----+------------------------------__-_-_ 1, 653, 264, 934 
Balance:-in: Our PRO nn eee 417, 054, 894 


In the amount of our exports there is included raw cotton, 
$565,849,271; cotton manufactures, $50,769,511; aggregating, 
$616,618,782. The exports of raw cotton are 26.07 per cent 
and cotton manufactures 2.34 per cent, aggregating 28.41 per 
cent of our entire exports. This showing indicates that our 
cotton exports constitute nearly $200,000,000 more than the en- 
tire balance of trade in our favor. What is contributed to our 
domestic commerce is a sum so fabulous that the necessities 
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of the present occasion do not require that it shall be estimated. 
It will be sufficient on this occasion to say that its value as 
raw material is the basis. in a large degree, of the prosperity of 
nearly every manufacturing center in New England. Raw 
cotton is the product exclusively of what is known as the 
southern section of our country, and the census of 1900 shows 
that 65 per cent of the crop of that year was grown and mar- 
keted by white people, and 35 per cent by the colored popu- 
lation. It is evident that the industry is one of the very first 
importance among the vital elements that go to make up the 
fabric of our commercial greatness. It ougbt to be treated 
fairly. In fact, if there is in the science of government room 
for extending benefits and conferring favors it ought to be 
favored. Those who engage in the production of cotton as a 
business have never enjoyed any of the benefits of the cus- 
tomary policies of favoritism, the existence of which is sought 
to be justified by a purpose to stimulate the full development 
of the fundamental industries of the Republic. On the con- 
trary, in the negative way of nonaction, the lawmaking powers 
of the land have inflicted upon that great industry an injury 
of the most grievous and demoralizing character. I refer to 
the business of gambling in the market prices of cotton, noml- 
nally contracts for the future delivery of cotton. This perni- 
cious business has attained to proportions wholly beyond the 
knowledge of the average citizen outside the cotton-producing 
industry, and is understood very vaguely by many directly in- 
terested therein. This business is conducted by two organiza- 
tions known as cotton exchanges, one of which is located in 
New York and known as the New York Cotton Exchange, and 
the other in New Orleans and known as the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange. The chief offender is the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. The exchange at New Orleans is a minor affair in 
its power to bring about the demoralizing results of which the 
cotton-growing industry complains to-day. In a report made by 
Senator George to the Fifty-third Congress for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, he said of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange: 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange. though located in the largest spot- 


cotton market this side of the Atlantic, is a mere annex to and a sub- 


New York Cotton Exchange, and so need not be described 
eie N it had the will ko do good it has not the power. 
In a gpeech subsequently delivered in the United States Sen- 
ate he justified this observation in his report by presenting the 
following communication from Latham, Alexander & Co., at that 
time one of the chief cotton-exchange operators in the United 
States: 


Th is al some controilin wer or market for every com- 
8 D ts the financial — of the world. New York is the 
financial market of the United States There is virtually one stock 
exchange in the United Btates—that is the New York Stock Exchange— 
and the price of every bond and stock that is sold here regulates the 

rice everywhere else. The price of cotton In New York oftentimes con- 
Trois the price of sic ae — N ee e 5 

u su un eo a e 
iag eg gat tagid and dealers ave oftentimes followed. No small 
market doing business in contracts— 

That is, futures; they call that dealing in “ contracts "— 
could survive 24 hours unless their business was conducted on the basis 
of the prices at controNing centers. If any market for contracts 
smaller than ours should attempt to sell down prices, cotton dealers in 
New York could 

They do not say they would; they could do it 

1 fi hours buy all they had to sell. If they attempted to ad- 
8 against quotations ta New York, „ here could within 
24 hours offer to sell them more cotton than they could buy. 

The conditions thus described probably represent conditions 
as they exist to-day. In the aspect in which I deal with the 
question now, I think I am justified in treating the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange as a minor affair. It has some very able men 
connected with it, and its membership and officers have been 
exceedingly active in opposing pending legislation. Being situ- 
ated in the cotton-growing section of the country, it should 
naturally have more or less interest in the man who producés 
the cotton. But the fact remains that, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent attempts to liberalize their plans and policies, they have 
been wholly unable to do anything in the way of effective cor- 
rection of the evils that have borne down so heavily upon the 
cotton producers of the country. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE REAL OFFENDER. 


The New York Cotton Exchange is an organization created 
under the authority of the Legislature of New York. It is a 
close corporation, consisting of a membership limited to 450. 
It is located in New York City. The express object of its cre- 
ation, among other things, is— : 


to adopt standards, classify. acquire, preserve, and assimilate useful 
inf tion connected 


orma with the cotton interest, througbout all markets, 
to decrease the local risks attendant upon the business, and tend to pro- 
mote the cotton trade of the city of New York. 
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As New York City is not a spot-cotton market, and never can 
become one, the significance of this enumeration of powers must 
be evident. The proposition to promote the cotton trade of the 
city of New York by so formidable an array of talent and power 
of initiative as there assembled can only mean the creation 
there by abnormal, arbitrary, and illegal methods of a place 
where phantom cotton is to be the normal business carried on. 
The business is a close corporation in the sense that no one save 
a member can either buy or sell upon its floor. Its rules provide 
for a liberal system of supplying to its members information 
relating to the acreage, state of growth, pesis, drought, and 
weather in the cotton region. These trade secrets have been 
protected as the private and confidential property of its mem- 
bers by the two decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, one of which is Hunt against New York Cotton Exchange 
(205 U. S., 115), and the other, Board of Trade against Christy 
(108 U. S., 251). The latter ease is one in which an injunction 
was secured to restrain an outsider from making nse of the 
market reports of the exchange. In deciding the case the court 
said: 

The plaintiff's collection of quotations is entitled to the protection 
of the law. It stands like a trade secret. The plaintiff has the right 
to keep the work which it has done or paid for doing to itself. The 
fact that others might do similar work, if they might, does not au- 
thorize them to stgal the plaintiff's. * * * 

The objection being made that the exchange was engaged in 
an illegal business, and therefore not in court with clean hands, 
the court added: 

If, then, the plaintiff's collection of information is otherwise entitled 
to protection. it does not cease to be so, even if it is information con- 
cerning illegal acts. The statistics of crime are property to the same 
extent as any other statistics, even if collected by a criminal who fur- 
nishes some of the data. 

The reference to the statistics of crime in connection with 
this particular class of business is significant. It can not, 
therefore, be said that the exchanges serve a public purpose 
and are designed to promote the public interest. In the nar- 
rowest and most offensive sense it is an institution created to 
carry on in secret a wholly selfish and purely illegal business, 
For a long time this cotton exchange was the sole collector 
of statistical information concerning the extent and condition 
of the growing crop of cotton. This information, or perversions 
of it, is communicated to the outside world from time to time 
in such form as will best suit the purpose of the dominant 
clique in that institution, and it was habitually so used, and it 
is so used now, for all that it is worth. The participation of the 
Government in the matter of collecting and disseminating in- 
formation along the same lines has somewhat curtailed the 
value of this private information of the exchanges, but it has 
not appreciably influenced the full effects that can be produced 
by the exchanges in the use of their information between the 
dates on which the Government makes its publications, which is 
the 10th of each month, I believe. But I shall refer to this 
again. 

Then, the exchange has provided a system of dealing on its 
boards by which the seller who contracts for the future deliv- 
ery of cotton is given the sole option to deliver during the month 
for which he makes the sale. All contracts purport to be made 
upon the basis of the middling grade of cotton, which is a 
first-class, merchantable cotton, capable of being devoted to the 
uses for which cotton is usually employed, There are several 
grades, the standard one being the medium, or middling, grade. 
The contracts are all made upon the basis of the middling 
grade, but with the right on the part of the seller to deliver 
any one of the 28 grades, varying from the very highest quality 
of cotton to the very lowest grade than can be rationally cal 
cotton, allowance being made in favor of the higher grades 
above middling, with a reduction in those delivered below that 
grade. These differences are not the differences in price pre- 
vailing in the market as between the different grades on the 
date of delivery, but is a fictitious difference established by the 
cotton exchange itself. It is said by those who are familiar 
with the business that these are invariably fixed upon an erro- 
neous and unfair basis. 

The organization also has committees whose business it is to 
determine the quotation for futures, covering the months for 
which there were no transactions during the day, and also one 
to fix the price relation of the several grades of spot cotton 
to each other for purposes of delivery on contracts. Very little 
spot cotton is actually delivered in New York in performance of 
these future contracts, probably not one-half of 1 per cent of the 
amount represented by the so-called future sales. 

Every contract executed by members of the exchange is re- 
quired to stipulate that it is the intention of the parties thereto, 
the one to make the delivery and the other to accept the de- 
livery of the actual cotton described therein. This is done to 
escape the condemnation of the common law, which would 
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otherwise attach if the real intention of the parties were to be 
expressed in the written instrument. At common law the pur- 
chase or sale for future delivery of a given product, with no 
intention to deliver or receive at the time the contract was made 
but to close the contract on the basis of the difference in price 
on the date of delivery, is gambling, and has been so invariably 
treated by the courts. To escape the condemnation of this rule 
and to give the business the appearance of regularity and 
legality, this fiction of a declared purpose to make delivery is 
always a conspicuous feature in the transaction, although in 
ninety-seven cases out of a hundred both parties understand 
perfectly well that no such delivery is ever to take place. In 
fact, the cotton exchange could not do business if it were com- 
pelled to make delivery on every contract that was sold thereon. 
The Institution does not purport to be a cotten-dealing proposi- 
tion. In this connection, I call attention to the extract taken 
from the report of the Commissioner of Corporations, Mr. Her- 
bert Knox Smith, on cotton exchanges, part 1, page 56, as 
follows: 


It should be clearly understood that while most of these cotton ex- 
changes are corporations, they are not e as such in the cotton 
business In any way. Instead, they are mere associations of individuals 
who in their financial! operations are free to act as they like, subject 
to the general regulations of the exchange. Exchanges, as such, do not 
buy or sell cottton, and, except that occasionally some exchanges de- 
rive a smal! Income from fees for the Inspection or grading of cotton, 


they have no direct financial interest in the produet itself. Their in- 


come is derived from membership dues. rents of buildings, investments, 
or similar sources. This characteristic of cotton exchanges should be 
clearly appreciated. The impression which appears to exist in some 
quarters t exchanges in their corporate capacity act as a unit in 
the cotton market is altogether erroneous. Market operations in cotton 
are wholly matters of individual concern. 


THE COTTON EXCHANGE A GAMBLING INSTITUTION. 


In its final elements, and when its operations most nearly 
approximate the perfection of the scheme that lies at its foun- 
dation, it is a gambling institution, and so understood by every- 
bedy who goes there to trade. What its victims consider abuses 
and desire corrected the exchange regards as the most artistic 
features of the system and desires perpetuated. Its operation 
has evolved two distinct branches of the business. One is 
known as pure speculation, or more properly gambling, and the 
other is known as hedging, which is a qualified form of gam- 
bling. The first class is capable of subdivision into two sub- 
classes. The first is composed of members of eliques, organized 
from time to time among the leaders of the cotton exchange, to 
arbitrarily fix the price in accordance with the requirements of 
the particular corner or scheme at the time In hand. This may 
be either up or down, but is usually in the direction of lower 
quotations. The second class is what is known as “suckers” 
or “lambs,” or, as Mr. Thompson, ex-president of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, characterizes them, the insane or 
cracked-brain operators” who will take all sorts of chances. 
This latter class is found most numerously in the South and in 
the larger cities. The feature of pure speculation, or gambling, 
in the future business constitutes 95 per cent of it, accerding to 
the best estimates that can be made. In the Christie case, 
above cited, the proof showed that the operations on the grain 
exchange were about 95 per cent gambling to about 5 per cent 
where deliveries were made or accepted. The so-called hedging 
business is in itself nothing but a process of gambling, it is 
said, foreed upon a large class of persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing cotton. There is no reason why cotton 
should be differentiated from any other product of the country 
in the matter of hedging. Persons who engage therein ought to 
be willing to run the risk of loss or gain as legitimately incident 
to the business. 

The other group of the gambling class is composed of mem- 
bers of the exchange and their clients, whose object is to arbi- 
trarily create a price quotation that they want to rule for a 
time. They exert the combined powers of the organization, in- 
cluding thé edited reports of information about crop conditions, 
which they control and doubtless color to suit the demands of 
the eccasion. They are thus formidable beyond the hope of 
being matched by the mere exercise of judgment ef any dealer 
or manufacturer. This cotton exchange thus stands there with 
a perpetual declaration of war against this industry and all who 
are engaged in it, and the dealers and spinners assume that 
they must pay 2 ransom to protect themselves from its ravages. 
Buyers and spinners therefore go upon this exchange to hedge 
their transactions in actual cotton, not because they are not 
willing to take the natural risks that are involved im the busi- 
ness, but because they are afraid that while they are employed 
about other branches of their business this diligent and un- 


whole business is based. They therefore resort to the exchange 
for the purpose of hedging; that is te say, making a countersale 


or purchase of what they have already sold or purchased in 
fact. For instance, a spinner who buys eotton will go upon the 
exchange and sell an equal amount, namely, he will agree to 
deliver to some anknown purchaser an amount of cotton equal 
to the amount that he has bought and is at that moment putting 
through process of manufacture. The last thing in the world 
he desires to do is to deliver cotton to anybody. He is engaged 
in the purchase of raw cotton and the manufacture of goods 
therefrom and not in selling cotton, although he is compelled 
to sign a contract in which he agrees to deliver a commodity 
which everyone else knows that he never will deliver. You 
have only to read the statement of Mr. Lewis W. Parker, of 
South Carolina, which is quite extensively quoted from in these 
remarks, to find out what he thinks about that. 


comes very near a 
valuable privilege of selectin 
the wide range of grades whi 


self or. conversely, to an ee 


the greatest disadvantage to the receiver. A 
tage to one party is obviously 
inequity is not overcome mT 


stating that it is not conceaied, but is wn to both parties. (P. 
BEAL DELIVERY NEVER CONTEMPLATED. 

I quote an extract from the testimony of Mr. Lewis W. 
Parker, of Greenville, S. C., given on May 14, 1910, before the 
Select Committee to Investigate Wages and Cost of Commodities, 
Senate Document No. S47, Sixty-first Congress, third session, 
volume 2, page 938: 

Mr. Parker. The seller has no option but that of deli — 
n is called for. I may, for N85 ri = Pe 6 
late: ‘om avert, and as a general proposition I do 

t, and F run away from it; but if 
Here, | want my eg think I will get it. 


m the delivery, and he 
in that case can he make 


play into 
5 = counted 
Now, I am president 


bene that is ek there is this i 
— tba w 
— on the exchange and suantate anes pr spi a 

That is to say, the prices quoted by the board for future cot- 
ton are very much lower than the price of actual cotton. That 
testimony is repeated by a number of cotton buyers and repre- 
sents a standard method of treatment. The actual deliveries 
on the exchange hardly amount to one-half of 1 per cent of the 
sales, 

The following is an extract from the testimony ef Mr. Julius 
Lesser, of St. Louis, then the principal cotton dealer west of 
the Mississippi River, taken by Senator George for the com- 
mittee, at page 41 of the report: 


About how many contracts ef that sort have you ma 

2—A. Severa? thousand bales of contracts. 8 

We ever gue gh ys when you sold?—A. Never; be- 
deliv te get near enough before I 


of 
close ent before the time af deli because feared 
would be made?—A. I always cloned — that kind 
eur spat cottons wanted 
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The following extracts are from the report of Herbert Knox 
Smith, Part IV, page 9: 


The future market, aside from its major movements, is almost always 
in a state of oscillation. * * + 

Under these circumstances the prices paid producers obviously will 
fluctuate—except to the small extent that limits might be departed 
from—directly with fluctuations in the future price thus used as a basis. 
While this means that some individual producers sell their * on 
these minor depressions of the future price. this would not result in in- 
justice to producers as a class, since others would sell at a corresponding 
advance. 

s = » . * * 

prices confirms the conclusion 

It is therefore clearly established 


t this effect, while less 


upon the prices paid the producer; and 
eee cod an th — is nevertheless appreci- 


pronoun d 
x To a certain limited extent such abnormal discounts of future prices 
tend to depress the prices paid producers, not only intermittently, but 
constantly. » Anything which has a tendency to increase the 
risks of hedging merchants, as such abnormal discounts of future prices 
unquestionably do, has a tendency at least to force these merchants to 
demand a wider margin to cover their expenses and profit than they 
would require if they were properly protected. This means, of course, 
that the price which merchants are willing to pay the producer is 
thereby depressed. Furthermore, this influence, as just stated, op- 
erates almost constantly so long as the cause of such additional risk 
is not removed and not merely from time to time. 

It is conceded that the deliveries of actual cotton on the New 
York Cotton Exchange in performance of future contracts are 
merely negligible, rarely amounting to 1 per cent of the amount 
of transactions there. The gamblers habitually employ the 
facilities of the exchange to manipulate the price for the pur- 
pose of making money in this improper and reprehensible way. 
The chaos that they are thus able to create in the calculations 
of any legitimate dealer or manufacturer is such as to make it to 
his interest to minimize its effect by hedging with the authors 
of this commercial disorder. It is said that they involuntarily 
resort to the exchange for this protection or insurance—but 
insurance against what? Insurance against the machinations 
of the very fellows whom they are paying to. protect them. 
And the manner in which they protect them is quite well de- 
tailed in the extended quotation from the testimony of Mr. 
Lewis W. Parker, contained elsewhere in these remarks. I 
have drawn largely upon the statement of that gentleman, be- 
cause his observations are very recent and represent an ex- 
tensive and personal experience by an intelligent man, who is 
possessed of the capacity and independence to accurately relate 
the treatment accorded to him. He testifies in the main that 
he has no prejudice against cotton exchanges further than the 
actual facts in the case warrant him in entertaining. 

It will serve my present purpose very well to read here some- 
what at length the testimony given by Mr. Parker before the 
Committee on Agriculture in the House of Representatives on 
the 9th of February, 1910: 

TESTIMONY OF Mn. LEWIS W. PARKER, OF GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Mr. Parker. My name is Lewis W. Parker. My address is Green- 
ville, S. C. My business is cotton manufacturing. I am the man- 

ng officer—president and treasurer, one or both—of eight mills, viz: 
The Olympia Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C.; the Granby Cotton Mills, 
Columbia, S. C.; the Richland Cotton Mills, Columbia, e Cap- 
ital City Mills, Columbia, S. C.; the Lorem: degra Mills, Greenville, aC. 
the Victor Manufacturing Co., Greers, S. C.; the Apalachee Mills, 
Arlington, S. C.; and the Beaver Dam Mills, Edgefield, 8. C. Those 
are eight mills of which, as I say, I am either president or treasurer, or 

th, and I am director in quite a number of others. I am at this 
time president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
Personally I represent and control about 350,000 spindles. * * * 

I think I control more spindles in the South than any other person. 
I wish to have it understood, though, that I do not appear in my ca- 
pacity & president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. s 


One of the Senators asked him how he protected himself. Mr. 
Parker replied : 
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To illustrate that, itr. Chairman, in January, 1908, I t 5,000 
bales of cotton from a certain intermediate man—a thousand bales a 
month—for delivery in Jan and May, inclusive. At that time New 
York contracts were selling at 9.90 for May. I bought those 5,000 bales 


of cotton at 110 points on May. To begin with, that was an absurdity, 


that I should be buying cotton in South Carolina and hay to 
where the cotton is raised, 110 points more than it was Daniae 
worth in New York. That was an absurdity on its face. But the New 
York Exchange quotations then were away below the parity, away be- 
low the price of spots. Therefore the intermediate man said: “I have 
got to ask you 110 points on New York.” I agreed to pay 110 points 
on New York for those 5,000 bales. Futures were 9.00. That made the 
spot cotton cost me 11 cents. 

What happened? Spot cotton advanced; and when my friend went 
to deliver the t cotton to me he had to pay 123 cents for it in place 
of 11 cents. at became of futures? Although spot cotton advanced 
a cent and a half, futures went down a quarter of a cent. t was 
— 5 ane man Droe, He 2 not stand the strain. He has a 

£ s only one of man 

perfectly legitimate sale. z FFF 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether he had attempted to protect 


himself? 
z: he bought futures. He had the futures. He 


Mr. Parker. Oh, 
bought 8 at 9. 

e CHAIRMAN. And he “ went broke because futures went down? 
Mr, Parker. Futures went down and spots went up. g bs 
Mr. BEALL. He lost on both sides? 

Mr. PARKER. He lost on both sides of the market; and that Is con- 
stantly happening. I say to you as a 1 to-day that I do not care 
how strong an intermed ate Man may ; I do not care whether it is 
George H. McFadden or not; I do not care how strong he is; it is al- 
Ways a serious question with me, when I buy up spot cotton from the 
intermediate man, as to whether he will be able to stand the strain of 
the differences existing between spots and futures. * * + 

Now, take a case, Mr. Luver, where I have bought 1,000 bales of 
cotton from the intermediate dealer. I have bought it at the price of 
New York futures, we will say. He agrees to sell me, at May quota- 
tions, a thousand bales of cotton for delivery in March, April, or May. 
He has not got the cotton there. He buys the futures. He imme- 
diately becomes interested in the sustenance of those futures. He 
wants to see futures at least sustained on a parity with spots. Su 

futures go down. The minute futures go down he has a loss in 

is future transaction. He is going to make that good by trying to 
Tores t cotton down correspondingly. And there is one very serious 
effect that the fluctuation of futures has on spots, The very minute 
the intermediate man who has sold me cotton buys futures he becomes 
a bear on the market, especially if the futures decline, because he has a 
— — —.— 8 Be are ee from that loss he is try- 

g cline spot . 

which in the end fix the price of spot pi Atos = 3 

Now, gentlemen, so far as I am concerned, that is all I have to say 
as representing myself as a large consumer of cotton. I fee) that the 
exchanges t y, as now operated, are not of advantage to the con- 
sumer of cotton, I am satisfied er are not of advantage to the pro- 
ducer of cotton. Notwithstanding the most illustrative reports of the 
Government officials, notwithstanding the earnest protests of the mill- 
men who are the consumers, and notwithstanding the protests of the 
producers, it seems impossible to make our friends on the exchanges 
realize the justice and fairness of our complaint. The complaint, I feel, 
is just and falir. I feel, therefore, that the only way in which we can 
hope for relief is through Government action. if. the Government, 
speaking through your committee, feels that the effect of these ex- 
changes is unfortunate for trade, that their effect is to depress the 
value of the product of the producer, that the effect is to disorganize 
the business of the manufacturer, and that the result of that is specu- 
lation, and that these exchanges, through the rules that they adopt, 
favor speculation—lI say if your committee feels that—I feel that we 
as consumers of cotton and my friends as producers of cotton have a 
right fe come here together and ask for action from your commit- 


Just allow me to say (and I am sure my farmer friends wi 
agree with me in this) that my fight and their fight lies in ts 
ing our farmer friends to properly warehouse their cotton as you do 
your wheat in the West and market it gradually during the season 
rather than to take and put it all on the market at one time.. è 

Q. What effect; in your judgment, would it have if the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange were the only cotton exchange in the world to dictate 
the pnas of 5 n 1 

r. PARKER. My ormation—I have never traded on the Liverpoo 
Exchange on the spot—is that the speculative feature of the Tatton 
Exchange is almost altogether from America; that the Liverpool Ex- 
0 is used very little for speculation by the Englishmen; that it Is 
America that speculates on Liverpool to bring Liverpool up or down to 
i Amak hat if he’ Liverpool, Exch 

n a e verpoo! xchange were the onl ne, - 
questionably a certain amount of speculation which is 5 Gona 
on the New York and New Orleans exchanges would be transferred to 
Liverpool. And if the effect of that speculation on New York and 
New Orleans is—as I think it is—to depress the market, I think it 
would have the same effect on the Liverpool Exchange; it would have 
a depressing effect. But, at the same time, I think no condition could 
arise under which the crop would be sold over, as now, 20 or 30 or 40 
times a year on the New York and Live 1 exchanges. I think the 
amount of speculation would be infinitesimal compared with what it 
s now. 

Mr. BURLESON. Right on that point, is it not a fact that the farmers’ 
organizations throughout the South are now adopting means to ware- 
house their own cotton? Are they not building up a system of ware- 
houses all through the cotton section? 
Mr. PARKER. I consider that the farmers’ o izations in the South 
have been of the greatest assistance in the maintenance of prices; and 
I think the method you s t is one of the means that they have 
adopted and have properly adopted. * * * 

Se. Lever. What would be the ultimate effect on producer and 
spinner of the abolition of the exchanges in this country? 

Mr. Parker. It would revolutionize, of course, the character of the 
present business. I would not sell ahead, as I now do, covering on the 
exchan; without having made absolute purchases of my cotton—spot 
cotton. at it would not effect me in my sales ahead. I would have 
to readjust 22 7 business, and I would readjust it and buy the spot 
cotton, put it In my warehouse, and anz 1 

Mr. fever. There would be no difficulty, then, in readjusting your 
business so as to meet it? 

Mr. Parker. I do not think so; no sir. I do not think so. I have 
regretted exceedingly to have a condition arise where I felt that the 
exchanges had to be abolished. But I do say that if the exchanges 
do not respond to this just demand, then there is pesos to do except 
to te them. I do say that they have not 11 „ and, Judgiug 
from the past, I can not hope that they will do so in the future. s 
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I think that if the effect of with the would 5 
e ont oe Bi gym e exchanges following extracts from Herbert Knox Smith's report on cotton 


be to have wa it would be the s 

worth „ many times an ble harm that come from exchanges, on pages indicated : 

the abolition A A many of our Herbert Knox Smith's report, parts 2 and 3, page 156: 
planters now let their cotton out in the wea t through the From various statements made representatives of the bureau 
Winter and do not warehouse It. If, by the abolition the however, it appears reasonably certain the 2 
we could force them to a condition where they would warehouse a r of grades in the New York market bas n 
oeeene tows ee. ie tee Shine A Hee for all of those inter- times individual deliverers. Such are not 
es n cotton. confined to N ork market, they appear 

Mr. Stus. But it is a fact that there are warehouses to take care of | curred he Kew revs ng 5 to` kave oe 
cotton now. market, where the deliverer allowed to tender 4 marks single 
Mr. Parker. There are; and the most intelligent farmers are now ö — ry — to six 
learning to avail themselves of them. deliveries to this t, even though they may be put to some trouble 
Q. Is it not a fact that during the last three years there have been in doing so. In the same way, in the New Orleans mark 

about 2.000 of them built? tenders are much more at New York, 
Mr. Parker. Yes; there are a great many small warehouses being certain sellers who found that a mill was able to use the deliveries are 
built all around. said to have made a special point of ten a of cotton not 
The CHAIRMAN. Is it the practice of those warehouse companies adapted to of the mill in question. 
receive the cotton and charge so much a month for warehousing it? As a matter of fact, no large unt of time was t in Investi- 
Mr. Parker., That is right. T ; Enting this VF or motive, for the 
The C MAN. do they advance a certain portion value simp matter o rs are so 
fart rerea Shans ace aair argen ar They all charge | mixed as to be objectionable. The fact this condition Xon- 


was 

sidered of more importance than the persona) motives which might 
have been res ble for The o; 
of this 5 eitir the ew an tae Now or 5 

The long and the short of the whole business is that the 
New York Cotton Exchange and its New Orleans parasite as 
well are engaged in a systematically organized raid upon the 
prosperity of those engaged in the cotton-producing business. 
The members of the New York Exchange exact a charge in the 
way of brokerage fees from its victims and its involuntary 
coconspirators, the spinners, of at least $10,000,000 a year 
for transactions on its floors. Up to 1907 it was possible to 
get authentic information concerning the amount of phantom 
cotton bought and sold on that exchange. Since that time 
no reliable information can possibly be obtained. Instances 
have occurred where prominent members of the exchange were 
interrogated on oath as to the extent of these operations there, 
and they have invariably answered that they knew nothing about 
the matter, no record thereof being kept. By a process of com- 
parison it has been indicated as a fairly justifiable estimate 
that the transactions there exceed the amount of the actual 
cotton crop produced from ten to twenty times. A conservative 
estimate would be that the transactions on that exchange 
amount to 100,000,000 bales of future cotton, where the crop 
of actual cotton will not exceed 15,000,000 bales, and that the 
fees paid to the brokers for these transactions will amount 
nominally to $15,000,000 annually, but when we make deductions 
therefrom for that part of the business known as wash sales,” 
which are collusively made between the members of the ex- 
change for the purpose of creating market quotations to serve 
some prearranged corner or raid, it can reasonably be assumed 
that the amount of money taken as brokerage fees from non- 
members who deal on that exchange easily amounts to 
$10,000,000 annually. A “wash sale” is one made by one 
member to another who, either directly or indirectly, during 
the day sells back to the member from whom he bought an 
equal amount of cotton. It implies collusion, and many times 
is resorted to to circumvent some speculator or investor not 
a party to the deal. The amount taken from pure speculators 
or gamblers amounts to $75,000,000 a year according to esti- 
mates. In connection with this matter of the extent to which 
future deals are made on the New York Cotton Exchange. I 
submit the following extract from Herbert Knox Smith's 
report in a table given at page 273, parts 4 and 5: 


for the storage. Some make an advance upon it directly. The gen- 
eral method, receipt to the 


kept 
the receipt can be hypothecated in the banks at a reasonable rate of 
interest, the effect in Seen (and I think Mr. Burleson will bear me 


myself, to help In placing loans 
a season as low as cent, 
whereas in the South, previously, our rates have ben T and per cent. 
Mr. Parker knows exactly what he is talking about. His 
statements represent his actual experience, not only as the most 
extensive cotton spmner in the South but as president of a 
national organization that embraces in its membership a thou- 
sand spinners who are actively engaged in the business of man- 
ufacturing cotton. His statements are entirely in harmony with 
the information that anyone can derive from other perfectly 
authentic sources. In fact, what he says is common knowledge 
among those who ure informed about the business. In addition 
to the testimony given by Mr. Parker before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, he testified before the Senate Committee 
to Investigate Wages and Cost of Commodities on the 14th of 
May, 1910, and I make further extract from his testimony then 
given, volume 2, page 947. The vice of the whole future-gain- 
bling system, as it exerts itself on the legitimate manufacturer 
of cotton, was uncovered by a single question propounded by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], noted everywhere for 
the hard, practical sense which characterizes his consideration 
of every commercial question. The following is the statement 
made by Mr. Parker in answer to the questions propounded by 
Senator Soor and Senator CRAWFORD: 


SYSTEM FORCES EVERYONE TO BECOME A SPECULATOR, 


Senator Smoot. Then it resolves itself right down to this, that if you 
ourself are ing to deal in futures in goods, you have got to deal in 
| repos in cotton 7 
Mr. PARKER. I agree with you on that. 
Senator Crawrorp. You make the best — on your keenness in 
N in ae ee for the future sale and delivery of your 
oods ; isn't t true 
s Mr. PARKER, I will tell you that I think a cotton is doing 
more trouble than anything else. If the co ms are to be con- 
tinned, then I tell you I am not a legitimate business man or a manu- 
facturer, but I am a,speculator. 


It is not a possibility for any cotton dealer nor for any manu- 
facturer to maintain his distinct attitude as such in his business 
as long as the New York Cotton Exchange is permitted to carry 
on the business in which it is now engaged. Mr. Parker dis- 
tinctly admits as much, and what he has admitted can be estab- 
lished by every other person engaged as he is in an effort to 
confine himself exclusively to the legitimate business of manu- 
facturing cotton. The process by which this commercial outlaw 
is practicing its impositions upon the great cotton industry is 
the result of growth and evolution. The wit of no one man was 
ever sufficiently perverted to invent any such scheme in a day. 
Every time something new in the line of vitiated ingenuity has 
been brought to the surface by an actual transaction it has been 
concreted to the laws of the New York Cotton Exchange. In 
addition to giving the seller the option, the laws of the exchange 
do not require him to deliver merchantable grades of cotton, but, 
to the contrary, encourages him to a course of virtual fraud 
upon his contract by giving to him the privilege of delivering 
cotton wholly unsuited to purposes and use by any spinner. 
The buyer is still further handicapped and penalized by being 


can only be estimated; op 
volume widely. ‘Estimates obtained by the bureau of the annual 
total of transactions 
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more than 000 bales. An exporter at Orlesas estimated 
that a 13.000,80 dale 26, 


000,000 bales of 
required to accept only certificated eos ; that is to say, cotton on = the —— markets combined. ang ew Oriems 
which bas been arranged to serve the ultimate purpose of the | factor comb hedging operations in these markets 
exchange of deterring any deliveries at all. In support of my | ment ensiy hase amounted bn 30,000,006 bales, 5 
assertion that cotton intended to be delivered to those who sub- gaes ctions in the total of future dealing was 
scribe to the rules of the gambling game sufficiently to manifest — E eager npn age eect 25 
a willingness to accept deliveries are deliberately circumvented cee — to five times. As eventual! — both a sale 
by what is permitted by the rules of the exchange, I submit the | and a purchase, every counts in the total of future transac- 
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tions ; that is, if 13,000,000 bales of cotton were hedged once this would 
yaoi contribute 26,000,000 bales to the total of future transac- 
ons. 

Whatever the volume of hedging transactions proper may be, there 
ean be no doubt that future trading is largely made up of what are 
commonly regarded as porey speculative—though not necessarily gam- 
bling—transactions, and that without such operations on an extensive 
scale the future market would be impracticable. The best evidence of 
this is the repeated failure of attempts to establish organized future 
tanny in cotton in markets where speculation was practically absent. 
Thus, In the season of 1906-7 an attempt was made to establish future 
trading in cotton at Memphis, but the movement fell flat from the start, 
chiefly owing to the fact that there was no speculative business. Similar 
attempts have been made on the Mobile, Savannah, and Galveston Cotton 
Exchanges, but in every case without success. In all of these markets 
there are merchants who employ buying and selling hedges extensively, 
so that this feature of the business was not lacking. * * * 

It is true that transactions in future contracts on either the New 

York or the New Orleans Cotton Exchange in any year ordinarily repre- 
sent a volume of cotton vastly greater than the total crop. It is not 
unlikely that the combined transactions in futures on the two exchanges 
in some years represent 10 times the volume of the crop. The greater 
volume of transactions is due, in part of course, to the fact that con- 
tracts repeatedly change hands during the period from the time that 
they are ente into until the date of maturity (p. 268). 
. The cotton-exchange interests insist that if the pending 
amendment shall become law the business of dealing in cotton 
for future delivery on the exchanges of the country will cease. 
The logic of that statement is that, unless the so-called specu- 
lative, or gambling, element is allowed to make money illegiti- 
mately, the so-called hedging branch of the business will be 
discontinued: In Mr. Smith’s report on cotton exchanges, at 
page 161, this observation occurs: 

The chief reason for a future system is that it renders some service 
to the trade. If the future system consisted merely in the exchanging 
of contracts between speculators, without conferring some benefit upon 
trade as a whole, an exchange would have no right to exist. No matter 
how correctly such speculators might judge crop conditions and forecast 
prices, if their operations did not confer some advantage upon the trade 
and the community at — an exchange under such conditions would 
be little more than a gambling place. 7 


GAMBLING NOT TO BE DEFENDED. 

The indefensible doctrine is thus declared that a wholly 
vicious business must be permitted to continue if, by indirection, 
some good or profit shall result to a small number in the com- 
munity. The rule is, you must so use your own that no harm 
to others do. It is not true that when the character of the work 
done on the cotton exchanges is wrong and oppressive to a class 
of persous, that this wrong should be allowed to continue be- 
cause, in some remote way, some one kas been alle t) make 
such terms with those in control as will minimize his losses due 
to the commercial disorder produced by them. The fact of the 
business is, from the very first page to the very last of this very 
able and exhaustive report made by the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, there is an arraignment of the cotton exchanges and 
their present methods of doing business. The admonition has 
been repeatedly given that they must change their methods or 
else they must expect to be dealt with as others are who 
habitually violate the laws by which society is maintained. 

The report has now been before the public for more than five 
years and no changes have been made in their methods, and the 
New York exchange solemnly insists that no changes can be 
made and its essential purpose preserved. They contend that 
the exchanges are not places where cotton is bought and sold. 
They simply deal in the element of price, naturally or artificially 
produced. The institution has nothing whatever to do with the 
handing of actual cotton or its manufacture. It is an interfer- 
ence with its plans to even talk about the actual delivery of 
cotton. They deal with it in its theoretical and not in its prac- 
tical aspect. They fix the price to suit themselves when they 
can create conditions by invoking the combined powers of the 
organization. Sometimes they operate in the interest of the 
spinners, and sometimes they will buy or sell for a well-organ- 
ized and gigantic clique of cotton-exchange members and their 
allies in opposition to the spinners. The producers are never 
consulted. They never appear there. They have no voice in 
what is taking place and no notice that it will take place. The 
fluctuations are so rapid there that the local buyers with whom 
the actual producers deal, especially the small producers, are 
constantly perplexed by this artificial activity, and in order to 
be on the safe side the first-hand buyers from the small pro- 
ducers must give themselves the benefit of this uncertainty by 
a reduced offer. The larger dealers may keep themselves closely 
in touch with what is going on in the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, but it is not true with the scattered and disorganized 
producers and small buyers at interior points, where probably 
the greater part of the cotton is marketed. The vice of the 
whole system is directed against the small producer and the 
small dealer, who have no cotton-exchange connections or means 
by which they can protect themselves even if they did. The 
whole trend of modern progressive action is to help the fellow 
at the bottom and to make it easier for the man who is willing 
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to work to do so in such a way as will bring to him a fair part 
of the value he produces. All of our modern legislation is char- 
acterized by this enlightened purpose and policy. The cotton 
growers of the South should not be the only victims whose 
wrongs shall pass unnoticed. 
The representatives of the cotton exchanges in the dise 

of this subject imply that they are the KUAPA of the 577 
raisers of the South; that, in fact, if it were not for them there 
would be no market for cotton and that the whole business 
would fall into disuse and demoralization. Such a contention is 
grotesque and would excite mirth if it did not relate to a sub- 
ject so serious. The South is about as independent in its 
commercial relations as any part of this country, and if it 
shall only have fair play in the framing of the laws of this 
country it will excel in commercial and industrial progress 
and power any other section of the land. Its industries and its 
activities are not dependent upon any measure of bounty doled 
out to it by 450 cotton gamblers in New York. There is a grow- 
ing independence manifest in all kinds of commercial employ- 
ment all over the South. There is not a State in which cotton 
is grown that does not possess sufficient banking facilities to 
take care of every bale of cotton produced in that State. It 
is the foundation industry of them all, and its beneficent ef- 
fect runs into every channel of trade and affects every calling. 
Everybody's business depends upon it, and everybody locally 
concerned is interested in seeing that the great staple is per- 
mitted to sell on its own merits and to bring into the section 
where it was produced its real value. The spot-cotton busi- 
ness is now carried on upon a perfectly satisfactory and inde- 
pendent basis, and this wholesome condition is increasing in 
strength and usefulness all the time. The last 10 years have 
been years of prosperity in the southern cotton-growing section. 
Even now there is a very large number of farmers who are 
sufficiently financially independent to be consulted in the nego- 
tiation before they part with their cotton. This is not only 
due to the bettered financial condition of the farmers, but be- 
cause they understand better than they ever did before the 
conditions that surround them, They, therefore, are but slightly 
alarmed about the threat of the exchanges that they will per- 
mit the business to drop into hopeless demoralization if they 
are not permitted to rob the industry annually out of 
$100,000,000. Many of these cotton-exchange impositions are 
such as to increase the price that the consumer pays without 
giving to the producer his proper share of what the consumer 
pays, produced by abnormal market arrangements. Existing 
conditions show their evil effects in a course of dealing that 
requires that the price must be higher after the cotton las 
passed out of the hands of the producer into the hands of 
some middleman. I submit a table here which presents as strik- 
ingly as anything can the necessity for a more rational system 
of marketing: 


Comparison of autumnal low price for cotton and subsequent high price for 12 seasons. 
( Cotton season commences Sept. 1.) 


[As shown by quoted value middling cotton, New Vork. 


Price. Variation, 


Cents. 
ty Autumnal low price, 7.80 cents November, 1901... 
1901-2...- Subsequent high price, 9.80 cents ‘April, 1002. 2.00 
1902-3 Autumnal! low price, 8.30 cents November, 1902 
****!\Subsequent high price, 13.50 cents. ees] July, 1003. 5,20 
1903-4. Autumnal low price, 9.50 cents tober, 1903 7.7 
1901-5... be 4.55 
1905-6... 2.75 
1906-7.. 2.95 
1907-8... 1.69 
1908-9 4.15 
1909-10... 7.35 
1910-11... 2.55 
1911-12... 4.20 
1912-13... 2.65 
12)48. 70 
Average variation between high and low extremes 4.05 


The average variation between the antumnal low price and subsequent 
high price is 4.05 cents pe pound, equal to $20 per bale. Assuming 
that one-half of this could be saved by gradual marketing. the resulting 
gain to the cotton growers of the South would be $10 per bale. On the 
present average crop of 15,000,000 bales this would be the equivalent 
of $150,000,000 a year, 


1913. 


nsumer, for, aside from the 
dock that VOTEI of. So atten — 5 is exported, it is probable that 
the consumer now pays the average price of the season, and the differ- 
ence between it and the minimum low price is the profit exacted by 
the maeman for the theoretical risk of buying cotton when it must 
be sold. 

The discussion incident to the pendency of this amendment 
has been valuable in more directions than one. It has at least 
established the fact that the so-called hedging business car- 
ried on by the exchanges is tolerated by them as a sort of in- 
vestment in popularity. Every vicious and demoralizing busi- 
ness must have some way by which it can at least attempt to 
justify its existence and to protect itself against the force of an 
aroused public opinion. In this particular instance the hedgers 
and their friends perform this service for the room gamblers, 
who could not openly defend their part of the undertaking. So 
completely is this true that it is now openly declared that the 
source for funds to make hedges safely is the unprotected specu- 
lator or actual gambler. In other words, the exchange will not 
carry on the hedging business unless it is also permitted to 
carry on the gambling business. In this connection I quote a 
statement from a very plausible and able paper on the general 
subject prepared by Mr. William B. Thompson, late president of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and dated July 21, 1913: 

NO GAMBLING, NO HEDGING. 


The source of the supply of hedge contracts is speculation (gam- 
bling). Traders with different views as to the future course of prices 
meet in the future market and either in person or through brokers 
ofer to bu From this nucleus the broad hoging market 


or sell. 
develops. It is quite true, as has been alleged, that the non- 


speculative contracts constitute the bulk of the trading in the ture 

market, and that through the meeting of many such traders it often 

happens that by transfer and exchange both parties to the contract 

are nonspeculative hedge traders, but the fact remains that the basis 

of the underwriting function is the risk assumed by the speculative— 
Gambling— 


division. If therefore speculation—4 


Gambling— 
be eliminated from the future market, the basis of the hedging market 
is destroyed. So if you prohibit speculation— 

Gambling— 
the hedge market will suffer likewise and there will be little or no 
revenue therefrom. e 

The purpose of this amendment is to differentiate the two 
classes. It is as probable as anything depending upon a future 
contingency can be that the “sucker,” “lamb,” or purely specu- 
lative element will not pay 50 cents a bale for the privilege of 
gambling, The ideal “sucker” on the cotton exchange is the 
one-or-two-dollar-a-bale-margin dealer. It is easy to get rid of 
him by prearranged fluctuations, and thus get him out of the 
way so that he will no longer be any trouble and have his mar- 
gin entered on the books as a real profit in the transaction. 
These fellows will not pay the tax and the commission when 
there is a certainty that just an ordinary daily fluctuation will 
leave them without an interest in the game. Without the possi- 
bility of this accumulation of small margin dealers it is said 
that the exchanges will not take upon themselves the risks inci- 
dent to deals made by spinners and strong dealers. 

These latter can easily keep their margins good until the 
maturity of their plans, at least until the accomplishment or 
failure of the purpose they have in view. The rules of the ex- 
changes are so adjusted that they may be mulcted quite liberally, 
but not to the extent that the ordinary inexpert speculator is, 
this being the graceful term used to describe him after he has 
been separated from his cash. I think the New York Cotton 
Exchange is wholly bad and has no right to exist. There is not 
the slightest possibility of its being a real service to the cotton 
industry, and its longer continuance under present conditions 
is detrimental in the highest degree to the people in whose 
welfare it is both my duty and inclination to be interested. 

The pernicious business has been assailed by so many people 
and from so many quarters that its defenders have evolved a 
highly technical and awe-inspiring phraseology with which they 
project their alleged excuse for its existence before legislative 
assemblies. They never attempt to justify their right to exist 
before the public, for with them it is a case of “the public be 
damned.” They ask nothing from the public except a crop of 
“suckers” moderately well supplied with actual cash. To read 
one of their printed arguments—and they are sometimes able 
and very plausible—the average reader will get the same im- 
pression that a Digger Indian would on hearing a Greek poem 
recited. The people understand the effects, but they can not 
instantly understand all of the plausible arguments advanced 
in support of this business by their interested and subsidized 
defenders. The fundamentals are not hard to understand 
by those who are the victims, The cotton producers know 
that before a single seed of the next cotton crop is planted that 
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scores of people who never saw the inside of a cotton fleld 
assume to fix the price at which they guarantee, in the form of 
contracts for future delivery, to deliver the whole of the next 
cotton crop; and not only that one, but ten times the number of 
bales that can possibly be produced and marketed. The farmer 
who is to make the cotton is never consulted about the arrange- 
ment and has no means of protecting himself against it. The 
cotton spinner may, in n measure, protect himself against it by 
paying tribute to the institution that has created this unwhole- 
some condition. No matter what takes place, the farmer is at 
the mercy at every turn in this unholy negotiation and without 
any means of protecting himself. He is the only party inter- 
ested in the transaction who is now clamoring for recognition 
of the legitimate law of demand and supply. He is the only 
real victim of the business. The spinners of the country are 
an organized body and can treat as a unit with the other organ- 
ized bodies, namely, the cotton exchanges, who are on occasion 
their adversaries and at other times, to a greater or less degree, 
their confederates. The farmer is never represented in the 
affair, and the smaller farmers have no means whatever of know- 
ing the influences that are at work against them. The existence 
of this condition has become all too well known. While there 
may be difference of opinion as to the best method of getting 
rid of it, there is no one engaged in the cotton-producing busi- 
ness that is ignorant of its effects. That part of the community 
is a unit against the continuation of the system. The time has 
arrived when this business must cease if justice is to be done to 
that great body of our toiling citizens who produce this great 
and all-important commodity. 

These cotton exchanges have been warned to change their 
methods so as to bring them somewhat into harmony with the 
enlightened sense of justice of the present day, and they have 
insolently disregarded all of these warnings, because the busi- 
ness, as they have planned it, can not be conducted on any prin- 
ciple which recognizes justice to the producer. This warning 
has been given to these exchanges by every legislature in the 
cotton-growing States except two; by the often repeated pro- 
tests of the spinners organizations of the country; by the 
united and earnest protest of every farmers’ organization in the 
country; by the repeated efforts that have been made in Con- 
gress from time to time to reform the business or put an end 
to it; by every chapter and every section in the elaborate and 
able report of Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, on cotton exchanges; and, again, by the specific and defi- 
nite obligation laid upon the members of the dominant party in 
the present Congress by the platform adopted at Baltimore last 
summer, in which that party pledged itself to be active in aid of 
agriculture, and as a means to this end urged Congress to pass 
laws that will effectually destroy gambling in agricultural prod- 
ucts. I had the honor of offering this provision in the commit- 
tee which incorporated it in the platform as reported and 
adopted. None of the admonitions have been heeded to the 
slightest extent. The fact of the business is, the exchanges have 
lost the power of self-correction of the evil. They have sinned 
away their day of grace. The hour for their destruction is at 
hand, and the only power that can deal effectively with them is 
the Congress of the United States in the exercise of the taxing 
power authorized by our Constitution. When the Hatch anti- 
option bill came so near passing Congress in the Fifty-third 
Congress a widespread movement for reform was agitated 
among the cotton-exchange membership themselyes. Quite a 
show of virtuous dissatisfaction with existing evils and a de- 
termination to reform them was then made, but when that bill 
met with defeat in the House of Representatives we heard no 
more about changes in the system. Conditions have been grow- 
ing steadily worse instead of better. As an indication of the ex- 
tent to which the New York Cotton Exchange was willing to go 
in modifying its methods rather than to take the chance of pro- 
hibitory legislation under the taxing power, I call attention to 
the following quotation from Report on Cotton Exchanges, to 
which I have made such frequent reference, on page 191: 

The adoptien of such a clause has been advocated for many years. 
In 1892 and 1893, when the so-called Hatch antioption bill was before 
Congress. a determined effort was made by many cotton Interests to 
secure the adoption of such a clause, its advocates taking advantage of 
the uncasiness in exchange circles over the Hatch bill to press their 
claims. On January 24, 1891, the St. Louis Cotton Exchange passed 
resolutions addressed to the New York Cotton Exchange urging the 
adoption of the low-middling clause. Noden substantial appears to 
have resulted from tbis agitation. Opposition to the Hatch anti- 
option bill became more and more vigorous, until the measure finally 
failed to pass; and with this danger out of the way the two cotton 
exchanges became more indifferent to this agitation for a modification 
of the contract. 

This action presents a repetition of the situation described in 
the old saying: 


When the devil was sick, the devil a saint would be; 
But when the devil got well, the devil a saint was he. 
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Why shonid this business continue longer? The spinners say 
they are eppesed te it, and every representative authorized to 
speak for the organized farmers of the country say they are 
opposed to it. The farmers have presented their attitude in re- 
gard to it in the form. of an authorized statement by a repre- 
sentative of theirs sent here for the purpose, as will be seen from 
the following extracts of the testimony of Hon. T. J. Brooks, of 
Atwood, Tenn, who is a prominent officer of the Farmers’ 
Union of the United States. His testimony was given before the 
Committee on Agriculture in the Hous: of Representatives on 
the 9th of February, 1910. His statement on that occasion is 
comprehensive and able, and bis arguments against the longer 
existence of these exchanges are as concise and forcible as can | 
be found anywhere. A perusal of his statement in full will com- 
pensate the time required to do so. At this point I present 
somewhat extended extracts from that statement: 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BROOKS. 


If the hedging business was confined to the actual number of bales | 
of cotton raised and ee I doubt tf it 3 have attracted such wide- 


only that cent of each year’s crop can be 
d limit each years options to something like 4. 000 or 
5,000,000 bales, or perhaps 6,000,000 bales, and at furthest extent 
the number of bales that were produced in a year, and 
it seems that the most reliable figures that we can obtain that 
100,000,000 bales are bought and seid on the of this country 
every year, so that they can be called actual cotton exchanges, 
but are more option exchanges than cotton exchanges. * * * 
All we would ask is to give the normal ration of the law of 


supply 
and demand full sway. Let that help who it will or be to the detriment | or 


of who it will, it Is justice. That is ae that is 
think to demand more is wrong, and we th to 

is cowardice. We see no excuse for anyone, even though he ‘be a farmer, 
wanting the business to go on, if it puts money in his po et 
at the expense somebody else who gets ne equivalent. We want 
noth but equity, if we know and we would not fer one 
instant advocate the continuance of this system if we thought it put 
money in our by robbing : body 1 pri 
that we t obtain. You can not 
8 ectly willing to take the results, the consequences, of abol- 

e 


cur friends on the other side 
that they are simply in 

I am not discussing this from the standpoint of the consumers or 
manufacturers or farmers, but from the standpoint ef all, and those 
who are in the manufacturing some of them, have expressed 
themselves just as firmly on the side that is not necessary for their 
business as any farmer could. Even Mr. McCall ex ent of the 
A on, testified before this commit- 


indles, the International of Spinners and Cotton 
rowers, in October. 1907, say that 97 per cent of it was and 
ot eliminated you had better evil. 


This threws the maniputaters of the exchanges on 
as a natural consequence, so that the professionals must load down the 
/ a en go) ce a atelier Oe 
red. 


There is but one answer, the 1,500,000.000 citizens of earth who 
consume cotton goods furnish all the 3 that there is to it. and 


T prae in prices; we are will to take 
the consequences. We — me OE the results, and — ba it. 
The opposition te this business is world-wide. As evidence 
of this I call attention to two extracts, taken from author- 
ized and reputable sources, which reflect the state of sentiment 
in England. England is not a grower of cotton to any extent 
comparable to our capacity as a producer of that staple. The 
Liverpool Cotten Exchange is a buyer's proposition. Its mech- 
anism is adjusted to promete their interest, and its management 
is under their control. It does not encourage speculation, and 
this feature does not form a very considerable part of the busi- 
ness carried on there. The greater part of the speculative busi- 
ness carried on in the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, as will be 
observed from the testimony of Mr. Parker, to which I have 
heretofore referred, are transactions in which American specu- 
lators are interested. So it seems the gambling business even 
there is carried on by American speculators for the purpose of 
bringing the Liverpool market in futures to the American ex- 
change level. The grades there deliverable on future contracts 
are limited to four, and the cost, in the way of brokerage and 
other fees, is about double what it is in this country. The Ger- 
man manufacturers carry on the business of manufacturing | 
cotton without the aid of any future-contract dealing. German 
cotton merchants buy large quantities of actual cotton, which 
is placed in warehouses and sold to spinners as their wants 
demand it. I here call attention to the two extracts referred to. 
The first one is a paragraph from a very exhausivearticle on 


this observation : 
anges: sary Bana must be warned again that nothing in this paper 


can that prices would be steadier if “ fut * 
| were not used, or that it wo not be advanta gre 
futures” to facili of risks even if disturbed 
— peor — — Cad oe — — 
* 25 tampering with the 


do not include what is taking place in our country. I present 
it simply for the purpose of showing what the cotton exchange, 
in its best aspect as an institution for the purpose ef promoting 


The outcome of the whole matter is that the investigator is still 

baffled in his attempt to discover what effect the use of “futures” is 

rices to-day. The sole piece of evidence from which reliable 

usions may be drawn is tha 
luctuation 


expressed absolute! 5 

price. (Cotten—Encyclopedia Brittanica, iith ed. p 2 T3 8 

It is proper to say in concluding this feature of these remarks 
that the spinners of this very reluctantly engage in the 
buying and selling of futures fer hedging purposes. Many of 
them condemn the business as strongly as do the body of pro- 
ducers. Mr. McCalJ, the former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Spinners, is reported in the statement ef Mr. 
Brooks as saying that a very large percentage of spimners who 
are members of his organization do not deal in futures; and Mr. 


Coates, representative of one of the greatest spinning organiza- 


tions in the country, said that 97 per cent of the business of 
dealing in futures is bad. 

It is worth while to remark in passing from fhis feature ef 
the discussion that dealers and manufacturers of commodities 


| for the sale of which organized exchanges exist are the only 


ones who require for their preper protection the right to hedge 
the risks incident to the business. Even a superficial knowledge 
of the structure and operations of the exchange and its methods 
discloses unmistakably that if there were mot any sach there 
would be no apparent necessity fer hedging. What the legit- 
mate dealer intends to do when he hedges is to protect himself 
against the abnormal and fabricated risks of his business. The 
exchange produces the necessity for the hedging and is not 
called inte existence in response to a demand for legitimate 
protection of this kind. The promoters of these exchanges con- 
trive with an inspired ingenuity in selecting as the field for 
their best success the agricultural community. ‘The scattered 
and unorganized producers of these products form but a feeble 
adversary in the commercial warfare which it is the function 
of these institutions to wage in the hope of reaping a profit 
from these who must pay to escape their ravages. No hedging 
is required in the case of wool, bay, tron, eggs, lumber, and a 
variety of other commodities of equal or nearly is great valne 
as the cotton crop itself. The pending amendment is manifestly 
one where the object is to equalize the forces of society when 
unfairly or dishonestly deranged. I think a case is made where 
such relief should be extended. 

I bave attempted to do this by offering the pending amend- 
ment. The structural propositions of this amendment are not 
numerous nor hard to understand. In the first place, it em- 
ploys the taxing power to accomplish the purpose designed. 
In my humble opinion the effect of the operation of it, if 
adopted, will be to at once so completely deter the purely specu- 
lative or gambling element as te exclude them from the ex- 
changes. It will prevent many fictitious and fabricated quota- 
tions. That part of the patrons of the exchange who resort to 
its floor for so-called protection will find themselves relieved 
greatly by being exempted from the intrigues that are Invented 
and applied primarily to entrap the “sucker” or “lamb” ele- 
ment of the speculators. If this does not entirely relieve the 
dealers and manufacturers from the necessity of seeking pro- 
tection by hedging, they will not be greatly oppressed by the 
payment of the comparatively small tax to secure financial 
commitments involved in their forward-delivery contracts. In 
the course of time the evolutionary forces of the newly created 
situation will demonstrate the fact that the exchanges can not 
exist without the profits derived from the purely gambling ele- 
ment, and will therefore leave with the dealers and spinners 
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the task of otherwise providing themselves with protection 
against the ordinary risks of their business. And the process 
of supervision will be a wholesome one and will give to the 
agencies of publicity a knowledge of that business and its 
methods that has heretofore been impossible of ascertainment. 
It is not an unwarranted prediction to say that the spinners 
and dealers may find that their business, once freed from the 
menace of this piratical organization, is no more uncertain than 
are the risks of commerce generally, and that, therefore, no 
hedging or other form of protection is required. 

If the force of habit has become so strong that this sort of 
collateral aid in conducting their business is required, some sort 
of mutual arrangement similar to the company organized by 
the cotton spinners of the country to protect their plants 
against fire may be the outcome. Some organization will take 
the natural risk of the business, divested of the power to ma- 
nipulate the price, which is the vicious and destructive power 
of the exchange against which I am directing my efforts. 
Already the spinners of New England have been discussing the 
feasibility of establishing a cotton exchange in New England, 
especially for spot cotton, to bring the planters and the spinners 
nearer together, and to have fixed standards and grades and 
sworn classers. We learn this from a communication which 
Postmaster General Burleson when a Member of Congress 
brought to the attention of the Committee on Agriculture at 
the hearing before that committee which I haye referred to 
copiously in this address. 

The taxing power is the only power that can be exerted by 
the National Government to aid in destroying the power for 
evil of the cotton exchange, as I shall hereafter attempt to 
show. Many of the old-school statesmen are averse to using 
the taxing power for any purpose other than raising revenue 
to be paid into the Treasury. The taxing power is one of the 
most comprehensive and flexible powers of the Government. 
It is the best means of regulation or suppression at its com- 
mand, and has been frequently exercised for both purposes. 
It has been employed to prevent State banks from issuing 
notes to circulate money, and has been wrongfully employed, 
as I think, to suppress the use of oleomargarine by the people. 
However, this objection is not seriously urged against this 
amendment, for the reason that it is among the probabilities 
that for a time some revenue will be derived from its opera- 
tion. 

The amendment is directed against transactions involving 
the purchase or sale of contracts for the future delivery of 
cotton executed on the organized exchanges of the country or 
in accordance with their rules. It has no relation whatever to 
contracts made by anyone outside of these exchanges and their 
rules. Every person has a right to act independently on his 
own behalf outside of such exchanges or their rules with any 
other person for the purchase or sale of cotton for future de- 
livery. The prohibitions of the bill are directed against the 
contracts that obtain on the exchanges or are made in accord- 
ance with their rules and system. Even as to these, while the 
tax is laid on all transactions for future delivery, provision is 
made for refunding the tax where actual delivery of the cotton 
described in the contract is made in good faith. 

It is said by those who are opposed to any interference with 
the present business of the cotton exchanges that this is an 
attempt to legalize gambling. This statement is either reck- 
lessly made or is a mere means of expressing dissatisfaction 
with the provision, for those who make it entirely overlook 
the last section of the bill, which authorizes the several States 
to penalize or tax the business in any way they may see proper 
to do. 

There is nothing original in the employment of the taxing 
power in the pending amendment to accomplish the purpose 
designed. It is a repetition of the effort made when the so- 
ealled Hatch bill came so near passing the Fifty-third Congress. 
That bill provided a tax on the sales of cotton for future de- 
livery of 5 cents per pound, or $25 a bale. It passed the 
House of Representatives by a majority of more than 50, and 
passed the Senate, after having been amended in several par- 
ticulars calculated to make its operation more effective, by a 
vote of 40 to 29. 

When the bill in its amended form went back to the House, 
it reached there at such a late day of the session that it was 
impossible to consider it without a suspension of the rules, 
which required a two-thirds vote. The vote to suspend the rules 
and to take the bill up was disposed of in the House March 1, 
1893, by an affirmative vote of 172 to a negative vote of 124, 
lacking the necessary two-thirds. Thus the bill failed. I be- 
lieve it will not be out of place to say that every Senator and 
Representative still in public life voted in favor of the passage 
of that bill with the exception of one. The bill was supported 


in the Senate by the following-named Senators who still honor 
the Senate with their membership: Messrs. GALLINGER, PERKINS, 
and WARREN, and the following-named Senators who, as Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, supported the passage of 
the bill: Messrs. BANKHEAD, CLARK of Wyoming, and SHIVELY. 
The present Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, was also among the 
supporters of the measure. It was exhaustively discussed both 
as to its policy and the constitutional power of Congress to pass 
it by the ablest men that have ever been identified with con- 
gressional life in this country. I have, therefore, simply bor- 
rowed the principle of the amendment from the distinguished 
Missourl Congressman, Mr. Hatch, who devoted 10 years of his 
life in his efforts to bring relief to his fellow farmers from the 
outrages perpetrated upon them by these gambling exchanges. 

It is next objected to by the more aggressive and unreasonable 
element who oppose the adoption of this amendment that the 
tax will be collected from the farmers who produce cotton. The 
statement would be quite as interesting, and far more instruc- 
tive, if those who make use of it would indicate just how this is 
to happen. In the first place, if the amendment works as its 
operation is reasonably forecasted, there will be no tax to collect 
from the pure speculators and gamblers, and in the course of a 
short time none whatever will be collected from the spinners 
and dealers who are resorting to the exchange for protection. 
Besides, these learned analysts of economic forces admit too 
much in making this assertion, when they concede that the only 
function of Congress is merely to fix the amount of a tax, and 
that this action can be supplemented by the New York Cotton 
Exchange by selecting persons upon whom the tax is to rest, 
for they thus disclose a very dangerous condition of affairs and 
one that calls for very prompt and radical action by Congress 
if they are correct in their conclusion. If there is in existence 
a combination of individuals that can so pervert the taxing 
power of this great Government, that fact ought to be known. 
If it is true that this particular tax can, by some process known 
to the cotton exchange, be transferred to the producers of cot- 
ton, even if the tax is never paid, then it is proper to ask if 
they are not now imposing upon the cotton producers of the 
country more than $10,000,000 that they annually collect for 
brokerage fees for transactions on the exchange. If these con- 
cerns can transfer the tax levied under national authority for 
revenue purposes, why can not they also transfer the tax levied 
by themselves on the commodity in the exercise of their gam- 
bling power? If the cotton-exchange gambling power is superior 
to the taxing power of the National Government, then this 
occasion is a fortunate one, for it will afford the means of 
making that fact known and demonstrating the result. 

The statement is so broadly made as to be regarded as a 
protest rather than a serious statement of opinion. In the 
first place, out of a crop of 15,000,000 bales of cotton grown 
10,000,000 are exported to be manufactured in foreign countries. 
I assume that spinners of this country are not concerned in 
hedging the part of the crop exported. The 5,000,000 bales that 
remain are manufactured to the extent of more than half by 
spinners whose financial strength renders them independent of 
any condition that can be created by the cotton exchange. I 
am wholly unable to discover how the tax on the cotton is to 
be transferred to the farmers’ bales from these fictitious or 
phantom bales that are now sold by the gamblers by the million 
bales, but will not be sold when this amendment becomes opera- 
tive. The case is very largely like the tax levied on State bank 
circulation and oleomargarine, which is not collected at all, and 
is therefore not assessed against anyone. ‘There is no revenue 
collected from the tax on State bank circulation nor on oleo- 
margarine, and there will be none on these future gambling con- 
tracts in cotton and very little from those who hedge. 

Assuming that the effect of the adoption of the amendment 
will be as forecasted, then what is to be our remedy for the mar- 
ket readjustment of that which must follow? In the first place, 
the cotton growers have been for several years engaged in pre- 
paring themselves to become independent of existing market 
conditions as largely as it is possible to do so. This purpose 
has expressed itself in the erection of cooperative warehouses 
and in the improvement of the local credits. A very large part 
of the white farmers who grow cotton are virtually independent 
at the present time, and through their organizations are con- 
stantly becoming more so. The cooperative idea has taken a 
firm hold on those engaged in that industry, and the definite 
indications are that the progress of the movement will continue. 
Then the banking facilities of the section are greater than ever 
before, and as cotton is about the only product that involves the 
exercise of the banking function to any great extent it neces- 
sarily results that the banks are quite willing to assume their 


new responsibilities created by any readjustment that may take 


place. The pending legislation relating to the currency question 
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will increase the efficiency of the banking forces so far as these 
are intended to serve the agricultural community. Any sug- 
gestion that demoralization will result overlooks the collective 
initiative of about one-third of the people of this Republic, 
whose history and performances show that they excel in every 
field of human effort in which they ever engaged. They know 
the value of the cotton business to them, and they have finan- 
cial strength enough to protect and improve it when the law 
shall take away from them the handicap that it imposes upon 
them by the failure of the New York Legislature to do for them 
what the legislatures of their own States have so promptly and 
effectively done. 

Another important feature in the reform method of vending 
cotton will devolve increased activities upon the National Gov- 
ernment. Already Congress has provided laws by which the 
grades of cotton have been rationally and honestly standardized. 
The weather service of the National Government is one of per- 
fection as nearly as money and brains can make it, and this 
has been specialized in connection with the cotton crop. The 
most reliable reports that are now obtained concerning the 
weather in this connection are obtained through national chan- 
nels. There has recently been organized a Bureau of Market- 
ing, whose activity and scope can be extended to impart in au- 
thentie form reliable information concerning the growing crops 
and the remnants of the former crops available to supply the 
world’s demand. In fact, the National Government now sub- 
stantially furnishes all the information that is legitimately re- 
quired. Wherever improvements in this behalf can be supplied 
by science and money the past policy of the Government justifies 
the belief that these will be supplied in the fullest measure. 

It has been one of the chief claims of the exchanges’ right to 
exist that they have collected and disseminate just such infor- 
mation as this. No pretense was made that it would ever be 
done so thoroughly as is now being done by the Government, 
and it is proper to say that there never was a time when those 
who thought they knew what they were talking about believed 
that it would be honestly disseminated. These reports and the 
sources from which they were derived were the private prop- 
erty of an organization protected from the scrutiny of others 
by repeated judgments of the courts of the land. I have no 
fear about what is to happen to the cotton crop when the de- 
mand of the cotton farmers of the country is responded to and 
the incubus of these cotton exchanges removed from the indus- 
try. They are self-respecting and independent American citi- 
zens, and they are perfectly willing to abide by the conse- 
quences of any act of theirs deliberately taken. The assumed 
guardianship of the cotton exchanges over their affairs is most 
offensive to them, and they never permit an opportunity to pass 
without expressing their resentment thereat. 

I have said that the taxing power was the only way under 
the Constitution of the United States to reach this evil. I 
spoke advisedly and repeat that statement. Many plans of sup- 
pression have been discussed from time to time which involved 
the exercise of the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce. The belief was very general that this power was 
completely adequate for the purpose intended. Among other 
proposed bilis relating to the subject, what is known as the 
Scott bill was introduced in the House of Representatives in 
the Sixty-first Congress. It took its name from Mr. Scott, who 
was chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in that body 
during that session. Mr. Scott was then a Republican Member 
of Congress from the State of Kansas. He placed the cotton 
growers of the South under deep and lasting obligations to him 
by the activity he displayed in his efforts to relieve them of the 
impositions that were being wrongfully imposed upon them, 
‘and it is a matter of some pleasure to me now to make that 
acknowledgment here. When the bill reached the Senate it 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, where it rested serenely for many months. Being inter- 
ested in the subject to which it related then, as I am now, I 
brought it to the attention of the Democratic steering commit- 
tee, and there being a vacancy on the committee having the 
matter in charge I was assigned to service there by the Demo- 
cratic steering committee for the sole and exclusive purpose of 
urging a report by the committee on that bill. I undertook the 
service assigned to me, and, as a result, I was authorized to 
report the bill on behalf of the committee, which I did on the 
17th of February, 1911. The supporters of the bill were not 
able to get a favorable report in its behalf, for there developed 
much opposition to it in the committee. The best that we 
could do at that time was to secure a report that would place 
the bill on the calendar, without recommendation of its passage, 
and leave for discussion and consideration in the open Senate 
the final terms of the bill. The time remaining after the bill 
reached the Senate was so short that it was impossible to get 
the necessary consent for its consideration, due largely to the 
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fact that the session was one known as the short session, an 
the constant consideration of appropriation bills made 8 
for those who were interested in doing so to object to its con- 
sideration. A copy of that bill is here presented. 
xa eee Lan a ae to insert a copy of the Scott bill. 
. In thea = 
aE crak ok. bsence of objection, per 
The bill referred to is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 24073) to prohibit interference with 
the States and Territories and with foreign mations, and to — 
obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the transmission of certain 


Messages by tele; h, telephone, 
mionra fab Sabo gy’ phone, cable, or other means of com- 


Be it enacted, etc., That certain words used in this act and in pro- 
same be 

the context, be construed as follows: The word “ . . — 
any communication by 3 h, telephone, wireless telegraph, cable, 
or other means of communication from one State or Territory of the 


country. The word “person” shall mean an rson artn 
joint-stock company. society, association, or on iain i den oa 


ge 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of any person sending any messa 
relating to a contract or to the making of a contract for Are 
livery of cotton to furnish to the person transmitting such message an 
affidavit stating that he is the owner of such cotton and that he has 
the intention to deliver such cotton; or that such cotton ts at the 
time in actual course of gromt on land owned, controlled, or culti- 
vated by him and that he has the intention to deliver such cotton; or 
that he is, at the time, legally entitled to the right of future posses- 
sion of such cotton under and by authority of a contract for the sale 
and future delivery thereof previously made by the owner of such 
cotton, giving the name of the party or names of parties to such con- 
tract and the time when and the place where such contract was made 
and the price therein 8 and that he has the intention to 
deliver such cotton, or that he has the intention to acquire and deliver 
such cotton, or that he has the intention to receive and pay for such 
cotton: Provided, That any person electing to do so may file with the 
tel ph, telephone, wireless telegraph, or cable company an affidayit 
stating that the message or messages being sent, or to be sent, for the 
six months next ensuing by such person do not and will not relate to 
any such contract or offers to contract as are described in section 2 
of this act, and any such company. shall issue thereupon a certificate 
evidencing the fact that such afidavit has been duly filed, and such 
certificate shall be accepted in lieu of the affidavit herein required at 
all the transmitting offices of such company during the life of said 
affidavit. Any person who knowingly shall make a false statement in 
any affidavit provided for in this act shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 nor less than $500 or shall be imprisoned for 
not more than two years nor less than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. And in any prosecution under the provisions of 
section 2 or 3 of this act the proof of failure to make any afidavit 
herein required shall te prima facie evidence that said message or 
m es related to a contract prohibited by section 2 of this act, 
and the proof of failure to deliver or receive the cotton called for in 
any contract for future delivery of cotton shall be prima facie evidence 
that there was no intention to deliver or receive such cotton when 
said contract was made. 

Src. 4. That any agent of any telegraph, telephone, wireless telegraph, 
or cable company to whom messages herein described may be tendered 
is hereby required, empowered, and authorized to administer any oath 
required to be made under the rovisions of this act with like effect and 
foree as officers having a „ and such oath shall be administered 
without any charge therefor. 

Sec. 5 That it shall be unlawful for oy person owning or operating 
any telegraph or telephone line, wireless telegraph, cable, or other means 
of communication, or any officer, agent, or employee of such person, 
knowingly to use such property or knowingly to allow such property to 
be 1 for the transmission of ree message relating to such contracts 
as are described in section 2 of this act. Any person who shall be 

ullty of violating this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 

fhed for each offense by a fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than 
$500, and the sending of each message in violation of the provisions of 
this section shall constitute a separate offense, 

Sec, 6. That every book, newspaper, 1 letter, writing, or 
other publication containing matter tending induce or promote the 
making of such contracts as are described in section 2 of this act is 
hereby declared to be nonmailable matter, and shall not be carried in 
the mail or delivered by any postmaster or letter carrier. Aay person 
who shall knowingly deposit or knowingly cause to be deposited for mail- 
ing or delivery any matter declared by this section to be nonmailable, 
or shall kno ly take or cause the same to be taken from the mails 

circulating or ing thereof, or of aiding in the 
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th. A folating any of the provisions of 
genet ha ag ge end 8 N n or ctment and 
tried and punished either in the district at which the unlawful publica- 
tion was mailed or to which it is carried by mail for delivery accord 
to the direction thereof, or at which it is caused to be delivered by 
to the person to whom it is addressed. 

Sec Ferhat the Postmaster General, upon evidence satisfactory to 
himself that any person is sending thro the mails of the United 
States any matter declared by section 6 of this act to be 5 
may instruct the tmasters in the post offices at which such 

ves to return all such mail to the postmaster in the post, office at 
which it was originally mailed, with the word “unlawful” plainly 
written or stam upon tbe outside thereof, and all such mail, when 
returned to said postmaster, shall be returned to the sender or publisher 
thereof under such regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

Sec. 8. That In any proceeding under this act all persons pees Cas) re- 
quired to testify and to produce bocks and rs, and the cla that 
such testimony or evidence may tend to criminate the persons giving 
such testimony or producing such evidence shall not excuse such person 
from testifying or producing such books and papers; but no person shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or punishment whatever for 
or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he 
may testify or produce evidence of any character whatever, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It will be observed that the plan 
of suppression contemplated by it was the denial of the right to 
use the mails and the telegraph for the interstate transmission 
of offers to enter into contracts for the future delivery of cotton. 
I was always apprehensive about the power of Congress to 
declare the contracts entered into on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change to be interstate commerce, and therefore subject to be 
controlled by national legislation. I was, however, willing to 
give to the bill the benefit of every doubt. I was not at that 
time aware of the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Ware & Leland against Mobile County (209 U. S., 411). My 
purpose was then. as it fs now, to be active and helpful to the 
extent of my humble capacity in aiding those whose purpose it 
is to suppress this business. I have no preference about the 
names of bills nor the methods that they employ, just so they 
are effective for the purpose. I have no sympathy with the 
business as conducted by the cotton exchanges, and I am the 
voluntary ally of anybody who will take upon himself the busi- 
ness of putting a stop to it. I have at all times been willing 
to vote for any bill championed by any Member of the Senate 
or House whose object is to accomplish what I so much desire 
in some effective and legal way. In this connection I call atten- 
tion to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Ware & Leland against Mobile County (209 U. S., 
411). The case is so applicable to the matter under considera- 
tion that I shall include in my remarks a complete statement 
of the facts and the material parts of the opinion of the court, 
in which it is declared that these cotton-exchange contracts are 
not interstate commerce and that they do not become so because 
orders are transmitted by telegraph from States other than New 
York, which orders result in the making of such contracts, 

I have here an agreed statement of the facts, setting out in 
the most perfect detail the several step: that are necessary to 
consummate a contract transmitted from another State to New 
York. There is nothing omitted; the fact is that more is ad- 
mitted than can be proven. The evident purpose was to make a 
test case, which would eternally and forever put at rest agita- 
tion as to the scope of national authority under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. The court in disposing of that ques- 
tion rendered an opinion about half a page long, and I will tax 
the patience of the Senate further to read it. 

I read from the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
33 oe oo case of Ware & Leland v. Mobile County (209 


AGREED STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


During the whole of the year 1903 defendant had an office in the 
city of Mobile, in the county of Mobile and State of Alabama; they 
also had offices in the city of New York. in the State of New York, 
and in the city of New. Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, and in the 
city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, each of which offices was con- 
nected by private telegraph wires with said Mobile office. Said Mobile 
(Ala.) office was in the charge of thelr agent, one Robbins, and was 
engaged in the business of buying and selling cotton for future delive: 
on commission for the public generally and for 1 customers, sai 
business being conducted in the following my and in no other way: 
They would undertake, through their agent, to buy or sell a cotton- 
future contract for a customer in the Cotton Exchange in New York or 
in New Orleans, as he might select, he making at the time a deposit of 
money with them as a margin to protect them against loss in makin 
such transaction for him. When the customer gave the order to Ware 
Leland, either for a sale or purchase of a future contract, it was not 
usual for anything to be said between them about an actual delivery 
of the cotton, but when the transaction was commenced by a purchase 
or sale of the cctton Ware & Leland would immediately fù to the 
customer a2 memorandum thereof, partly written and partly print 
upon which the following stipulations were printed: “On all margi 
business we reserve the right to close transactions without further 
notice when margins are about exhausted, and to settle contracts in 
accordance with the rules and customs of the exchange on which the 
order Is placed, it being understood and agreed in all trades that actual 
delivery contemplated,” and “AN purchases and sales made by us for 
you are made in accordance with and subject to the rules, regulations, 
und customs of the exchange on which the order is placed and the 
rules, regulations, and requirements of the board of managers of said 
exchange, and all amendments that may be made thereto.” Such agent 


would thereu transmit such order by their private telegraph line to 
the defendant's office in the city without the State of Alabama selected 
for such transaction; that such order would be thereupon executed by 
defendants by the purchase or sale, as directed, of a future cotton 
contract for such customer in the cotton exchange of the city to which 
such order was sent, and subject to the rules and regulations of such 
cotton exchange, which rules and on may introduced in 
evidence by defendants in rhis canse; that said contract would be held 
by defendants for such customer until he ordered the same closed out. 
when they would sell or buy another cotton contract against it as 
might.be necessary to cover the same or close it out, or receive or 
deliver the cotton on said contract. If a profit was made on the trans- 
action defendants remitted the same to its agent in Mobile, who paid 
it over to the customer; if a loss was made it was taken by the agent 
out of the customer's margin, or, if that was insufficient therefor, the 
customer was called npon for the balance. Said business was done on a 
commission paid defendants by the customers. 

No actual delivery of cotton or grain was ever made on any such 
contracts, except in a few instances, when such deliveries were made 
where the contracts were executed, to wit, in New York, N. Y., or in 
New Orleans, La.. or Chicago, I. When any such delivery of cotton 
was made to defendants for the customer on a purchase by him it was 
held by the defendants for account of the customer at the place of 
delivery, elther in New York, N. I., or in New Orleans, La., until 
ordered sold by the customer, and the proceeds accounted for by them 
to such customer. When they made delivery of cotton on a sale of 
futures made by them for a customer, the cotton was shipped by the 
customer for whom such sale was made from Alabama to the place of 

and there delivered through defendants to the buyer. 

A similar future grain business was done by defendants at their sald 
office in Mobile, Ala., for customers through their office in Chicago, in 
the State of Illinois said orders being executed on the Chicago Ti. . 
Board of Trade and subject- to its rules and regulations, which con- 
templated and provided for the actual receipt or 3 of grain 
bought or sold therein, such delivery to be made in Chicago, III. 7 

Upon trial of the action, In addition to the foregoing agreed facts, 
the counsel for the plaintiff admitted that the rules and regula- 
tions of the New York Cotton Exchange. New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
and Chicago Board of Trade, respectively, provided “ that contracts exe- 
cuted therein should be in writing“; and also provided that “in every 
cotton or grain contract for future delivery executed and entered into 
in said exchange or board of trade, it should be stipulated, agreed, and 
understood that an actual receipt and delivery of the cotton or grain 
xar o be had, and that said contracts were transferable and assign- 
able, 

OPINION OF THE COURT. 


The sole question here presented Is whether the statute in question 
is an attempt to regulate interstate commerce, for if the plaintiffs in 
error are shown by the foregoing agreed facts to be engaged in inter- 
state commerce, then the statute is void, as an attempt by a State to 
regulate the commerce which the Constitution of the United States 
places within the exclusive control of Federal authority. 

Interstate commerce must be such as takes place between States as 
differentiated from commerce wholly within a State. it must have 
reference to interstate trade or dealing. and it the regulation is not 
such, and comprchends only commerce which Is internal, the State m 
legislate concerning it. In each case the recurring question is, on wh’ 
side of the line does the commerce under investigation fall? * è% + 

But how stands the present case upon the facts stipulated? The 
appellants are brokers who take orders and transmit them to other 
States for the purchase and sale of grain or cotton upon speculation, 
They are in no just sense common carriers of messages, as are tele- 

ph companies. For that rt of the transactions, merely specula- 
five and followed by no actua pavers: it can not be fairly contended 
that such contracts are the subject of interstate commerce; and con- 
cerning such of the contracts for purchases for future delivery as re- 
sult in actual delivery of the grain or cotton, the stipulated facts show 
that when the orders transmitted are received in foreign State the 
property Is bought in that State and there held for the purchaser. 

All contracts made on the New York Cotton Exchange are to 
be satisfied by a delivery in the licensed warehouses in New 
York City of cotton that has been inspected and certificated 
prior to that time. 

The transaction was thus closed by a contract completed and executed 
in the foreign State, although the orders were received from another 
State. When the delivery was upon a contract of sale made by the 
broker, the seller was at libe to acquire the cotton in the market 
where the delivery was ul or elsewhere. He did not contract to 
ship it from one State to the place of delivery in another State. And 
though it fs stipulated that shipments were made from Alabama to the 
foreign State some ces, 


that was not because of any con- 
tractural obligation so to do. In neither class of contracts, for sale 


or purchase, was there necessarily any movement of commodities in 
interstate traffic, because of the contracts made by the brokers. 

These contracts are not, therefore, the subjects of interstate commerce 
any more than in the insurance cases, where the policies are ordered 
ant delivered tn another State than that of the residence and office of 
the company. The delivery, when one was made, was not because 
any contract obliging an interstate shipment, and the fact that the 
purchaser might thereafter transmit the subject matter of purchase 
means of interstate carriage did not make the contracts as made an 
executed {he subjects of interstate commerce. 

It will be noticed that this decision is comprehensive and 
decisive of the question to the utmost point of conclusiveness. 
The statement of facts really admits more than ordinarily it 
is possible to prove against these exchanges. It is evident 
that the case was prepared with the view to its becoming a 
test case, in the decision of which every disputed question 
would be squarely presented and considered and finally and 
decisively disposed of. There is no room for attempting to 
distinguish the case from any other. Hereafter those interested 
in the question must accept it as a final dispesition of the 
matter or seek its reversal. There is no ambiguity or hesita- 
tion about the text of the opinion. In view of this unanimous 
decision any attempt to direct legislation against these ex- 
changes under the power contained in the commerce clause 
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of the Constitution of the United States is wholly useless. 
The taxing power is the only one that is left, being the only 
one that can be employed for the purpose, and in my opinion 
is the one that has always been best adapted to the service. 

In making the observation that it will be hereafter impossible 
to pass legislation against these institutions under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution I did not overlook the de- 
cision of the court in the so-called Lottery case nor the con- 
tention of those who insist that the business of transmitting 
messages over the telegraph systems of the country from one 
State to another is interstate commerce. The Lottery case was 
based upon the fact that the lottery ticket was a tangible 
thing that represented ownership of property and could be 
physically transported from one State to another. In the case 
of transactions on the cotton exchange there is no such article 
to be transported. ‘The state of public opinion at the present 
time has not progressed to a point where these transactions 
are universally deemed immoral or declared illegal. In the 
Lottery case the law of every State made it a criminal offense 
to carry on the business. In the case of the cotton exchanges 
the Legislatures of Louisiana and New York have affirmatively 
authorized their business and existence by granting legal char- 
ters therefor. Besides that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Bibb v. Allen (149 U. S., 490), has 
solemnly adjudged that the charter and rules of the New York 
Cotton Exchange constitute valid regulations and that a judg- 
ment will be entered and enforced against persons who deal 
thereon and incur liabilities in accordance with these rules. 
Thus the business of the cotton exchange is not locally nor 
by the United States Supreme Court deemed immoral nor 
illegal. 3 

It appears from the statement of facts in the Ware case 
that the orders were transmitted from Alabama to the New 
York Cotton Exchange by means of a private wire, which the 
Supreme Court expressly holds is not a common carrier of 
messages as is an ordinary telegraph company in reference to 
general business. The decision in that case indicates that a 
private wire, over which the public has no right to transmit 
messages, is not an instrumentality of interstate commerce. 
In fact, the cotton-exchange business can not be conducted 
without the use of privately controlled telegraph wires. Its 
movements are so suddenly developed that it often becomes 
necessary to communicate instantly with their confederates 
at distant points and without subjecting their movements to 
the scrutiny of the large number of persons employed in the 
receiving and delivery of ordinary messages. 

In the recent case of Hunt v. New York Cotton Exchange 
(205 U. S., 322) one witness testified that there were a num- 
ber of private wires running out of New York from its ex- 
changes to different parts of the country and that one of these 
had on its lines as many as 120 towns and cities. It will thus 
be seen that those who deal with the exchange have quite com- 
pletely fortified themselves against any prohibitory congres- 
sional legislation based on the commerce clause. 

Even if the exchanges did not have the right to construct a 
private line for the purpose of transmitting their own messages 
from State to State, as they are now declared to have under 
-this decision of the Supreme Court, and thus place their busi- 
ness beyond national interference, there is no room for assum- 
ing that Congress is willing to pass a law excluding them from 
the right to use the ordinary telegraph company as a common car- 
rier of messages—and therefore an instrumentality of interstate 
commerce—messages relating to a business which is recognized 
as legitimate in the State of its existence and one which is 
purely State commerce. The Supreme Court virtually said as 
much in the case of Board of Trade v. Christie (198 U. S., 248) 
when the contention was made that the grain exchange was not 
entitled to have its privately collected information and market 
quotations protected by injunction, since the proof showed that 
it permitted gambling in grain to take place on its floors, The 
court, said: 4 

When the Chicago Board of Trade was incorporated we can not 
doubt that it was expected to afford a market for future as well as 
present sales, with the necessary incidents of such a market, and while 
the State of Illinois allows that charter to stand, we can not believe 
that the pits merely as places where future sales are made, are for- 
bidden by law. 

The proposition to ask Congress to exclude from the use of 
the telegraph as a common carrier, communications concerning 
a business which is strictly State commerce and locally recog- 
nized as legitimate is a step beyond any that has heretofore 
been taken. .It is not even now done in the case of whisky 
legislation known as the Wilson bill, nor the bill subsequently 
passed and known as the Webb bili. These restrictions are 


always based upon the idea that the business is locally declared 
illegal. 


It would be adopting what might become a very danger- 


ous precedent to pass any such legislation even if the power ex- 
isted. We might thus turn loose a principle of constitutional 
law that will in time devour all State control over purely State 
commerce. I therefore feel entirely confident that the plan that 
we have adopted in the present case is the only undisputed and 
effective means of accomplishing the purpose that many of us 
have in view. 

Some days since I received a message from Mr. Mobley, presi- 
om o the Farmers’ Union in the State of Arkansas, in which 

e said: ; 


The Scott bill, with which you are acquainted, will absolutely, and 


not probably, prevent dealing in futu i - 
kon pba as PAs g res. bis is the bill this organiza 


I have very great respect for the judgment of the officials of 
this organization in my State, but on this occasion it is a ques- 
tion of opportunity of doing what all of us desire to do. The 
statements in this telegram indicate that the representatives of 
this great organization in our State do not believe that the 
pending amendment is sufficiently drastic in its terms in dealing 
with this pernicious business, and that in some way we are con- 
fronted with a choice between this method and the one provided 
in the so-called Scott bill. If there were such an alternative 
presented to me, and the Scott bill was the better one to adopt, 
I would not hesitate for a single minute to vote for that, or any 
other bill that will accomplish the suppression of this business, 
What I want, and what the Farnfers’ Union in Arkänsas wants, 
is to put a stop to this business. We are both committed to this 
most desirable end, and differences of opinion about mere meth- 
ods must be subordinated to the accomplishment of the larger 
purpose. The Scott bill is not up for a vote in Congress now, 
and it may never be. The pending amendment is now under con- 
sideration, and within possible reach of enactment. It will ac- 
complish everything that the Scott bill could accomplish, if 
valid, and will do so in a way that is absolutely free from any 
doubt as to its effectiveness or constitutionality, 

I haye interpreted the attitude of the officers of the Farmers’ 
Union to mean that they want the business of dealing in futures 
in cotton abolished at the earliest possible date, aad by the most 
drastic measure that can be framed for this purpose. I quite 
agree with them about that. If I had any choice between this 
measure and a more effective one, I should voluntarily join with 
them in their desire without any suggestion to do so. No such 
situation is presented. It is either the pending amendment or 
nothing at this session, and probably forever. This amendment 
will put an end to the business entirely in all probability, and 
certainly to the most detrimental features of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator whether or not the Scott bill, to which he has just 
referred, sought to suppress this traffic by denying to those en- 
gaged in it the use of the mails, the telegraph, and the tele- 
phone? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, 
the bill was framed; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the method of suppression? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator to say that it is 
his opinion that the decision of the Supreme Court to which 
he has just referred holds that this is not interstate commerce, 
and that it is not competent for the Congress to prohibit the 
use of the mails and the telephones and the telegraphs for that 
purpose? 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. There is no reference to the 
mails in the opinion. There is a reference to the telegraphs. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas, who has given such close study to this 
matter, and has furnished us this morning with such an ex- 
haustive presentation of the subject, whether there is any reason 
why the other products of the farmer—wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
and rye—which are used as subjects of speculation and gambling 
on the board of trade the same as cotton, can not be included 
in this amendment in some form? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. As a matter of principle there is 
not any distinction, and there is not any reason why relief 
should be granted to one class of agriculture and denied to 
others. It was a mere matter of policy. I understood the cotton 
business. I did not understand the grain business. I thought 
some one interested in that particular branch of agriculture 
would join us in this effort. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not carried on in the saine way. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I stated as much. I am per- 
fectly willing to vote, at any time or under any conditions, to 
extend the relief that I contemplate in this amendment to the 
cotton raisers and the grain raisers, or any other class of agri- 
culture in the country. 


That was the principle on which 
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Mr. THOMPSON. I have frequently talked about this matter 
with Congressman Scorr, whom the Senator has mentioned, and 
who was a neighbor of mine at one time. Did not his bill 
contemplate also the inclusion of grain? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am not prepared to say what 
it originally ineluded, but when it reached the Senate it related 
to cotton only. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator present to the Finance 
Committee the idea of including the grains which I have men- 
tioned? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I should think that ought to pro- 
ceed from the Senators from the grain-growing regions I 
would not assume to represent them in the matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think it is just as important that grain 
should be included as that cotton should be included. 

Mr. SMITH of South Garolina. Mr. President, I wish to sub- 
mit some remarks in reference to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLaxkE]. 

I desire to say in the beginning that I am heartily in favor 
of the principle involved in his amendment. I wish to state to 
the Senate, however, in order that its Members may thoroughly 
understand this question, that the thing about which the cotton 
raisers of the South are complaining is the nature of the con- 
tracts on the exchange. The matter is a technical one, and 
therefore it will require some little explanation. 

Under the terms of the New York contract there are 15 or 
more*grades. They did have at one time, I believe, 37 grades. 
In the middle of those grades there is a grade known as “ mid- 
dling.” They would sell a contract, basis middling, with a 
proviso in the contract that the seller of the contract might 
have the option of delivering on that contract anything from 
the lowest and most uncommercial to the highest and finest 
grade of cotton. The consequence was that the purchaser of 
the contract never would know what grade of cotton he was 
going to get. 

The practical working of the matter is. that the grade com- 
mittee in New York, and at one time in New Orleans, meet and 
arbitrarily fix the difference between middling and the grades 
above and the grades below for 90 days. The result is that if 
an individual bid 10 cents, basis middling, and the committee 
had fixed the difference between that and ordinary at 1 cent, 
when the purchaser came to demand the specific fulfillment of 
his contract he would get ordinary delivered to him at 9 cents. 
He bid 10 cents for middling, and he would get ordinary, at the 
option of the seller. 

The result was that if the general trade would not accept 13 
ordinary at 9 cents, but would give him only 8, he lost 
a bale. The result was that the next time he bid on middling 
he bid without reference to the value of middling—without 
reference to the law of supply and demand for middling—but 
bid with reference to what he was probably going to get, which 
was ordinary, at a fixed, arbitrary difference between what he 
bid on middling and what he got ordinary for. Therefore he 
bid 9 cents for middling without regard to its real value. 

I’ can submit papers to the Senate to show that middling 
cotton on the board in New York for a long period of time was 
quoted, say, at 10 cents a pound, when the spot middling in 
the warehouses, where the buyer would have the right to go 
and sample each bale and select his 100 bales of middling, was 
from a cent to a cent and a half above the board price. 

It is that demoralization from which the farmers of the 
South beg relief. I introduced a bill requiring that each and 
every contract for the future delivery of cotton should specify 
the particular grade contracted for and that such grades as 
were contracted for should be delivered. Upon investigation 
I found that what the Senator from Arkansas says is largely 
true—perhaps entirely so—that the courts have ruled that a 
contract originating in one State entered into by citizens of 
another State is not a subject of interstate commerce. 

I then took occasion to write to the farmers of the different 
cotton-growing States and submitted to them the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

They claim that all they desire in the world is that if there is 
a contract for the future delivery of cotton the grade shall be 
specified in the contract, and, upon demand, shall be delivered. 
They say that if that were done, as the Government has stand- 
ardized nine grades, each grade being a distinct commercial 
commodity, as much so as if it were a different article, no man 
would go short, and there would be no complaint of this manipu- 
lation of the market. 

I wrote letters on the subject to a number of farmers’ organ- 
izations, and in response I got a letter, which I will read, from 
the Farmers’ Union. I just want to show their attitude in 
reference to the matter. 


The Clarke amendment taxes all contracts. Therefore, no 
matter who sells a contract, whether basis or specific, if for 
any reason he can not fulfill the contract, no matter how honest 
he may be when he makes it, he has to pay this tax under the 
Clarke amendment. But we farmers—and that is my occupa- 
tion—say, if you can, eliminate the bad contract from the good, 
so that if you do not conform to a specific grade in your con- 
tract you shall pay this tax. The reason is that it is unfair; 
it is gambling not to specify the grade; it is a pure case of col- 
lusion for the purpose of buying and selling at your own sweet 
will thousands and millions of bales of cotton that never-were 
in existence. But you do not dare to sell a specific contract 
under those circumstances, because were you to sell it to me at 
a specified price, say 11 cents, and it specified middling accord- 
ing to Government standardization, I could take that and sell 
it to a miller, and under the law he could demand fulfillment 
of the contract. 

Without explaining any of this, I wrote to these men and 
asked them their opinion. I believe that if the Clarke amend- 
ment were amended so that where the specific grades were 
named the seller must undertake to deliver as.every spot pur- 
chaser does to-day, you would eliminate this confusion, and put 
trading in cotton upon a legitimate basis, upon which it is 
rightfully entitled to stand. 

I wrote to the different farmers’ organizations this letter: 


Dran Str: I am sending you a copy of an amendment to the tariff 
bill p by Senator CLARKE of 8 
I want you to study the pornea therein and write me fully as 
to whether or not you think it would be beneficial to the cotton growers. 
It might be well that you discuss this with 
I have been endeavoring to do all I could 
who 3 the cotton, and I do not desire that any legislation, how- 
ever beneficial it may seem, to pass which in its practical operation 
pi > pi another a oe upon us. 
Waiting your early reply, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, E. D. Sire. 


I telegraphed on one occasion the exact purport of that letter 
to the Farmers’ Union of South Carolina, in convention as- 
sembled at Isle of Palms, Charleston, and received this reply : 

CHARLESTON, S. C., July 25, 1913. 


mr neichbors. 
‘or the benefit of those 


E. D. SWITH, 
Unit-d States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


Ð. W. Danas, 
President South Carolina State Farmers’ Union. 
Here is another letter, and these I am going to ask to have 
put in the Recozp. Here is one from a farmer of Chester, 


S. C. ? 
CHESTER, S. C., R. F. D. 2, August $, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Surry, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Yours of July 26 to hand, in reference to Senator 
CLARKE’S p amendment to tariff bill. I am no expert on this 
matter, bu ink the tax will come off the producer. You know the 
exchange's cotton factors, mill men, and merchants, who buy contracts 
to protect themselves, will deduct the one-tenth of 1 per cent from 
price paid the producer. Hoping you will be successful in your next 
campa gn, I am, 7 

ours, very truly, C. A. McLuREIN. 


I have another here from a different part of the State: 
Forr Lawn, S. C., August $, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SMITH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Your communication of July 26 received; also, copy of 
amendment to tariff bill as oh gerne by Senator CLARKE. I would have 
written you sooner, but wis to talk the matter over with some of 
the most prominent farmers and business men of the community and 
get their views before 8 Without exception the people with 
whom I have talked over matter are of the opinion the 
amendment will do us as cotton growers more harm than ; in 
fact, as we see it, we are very doubtful about its doing any good at 
all, while we as farmers will in an indirect way bave the tax to pay— 
as we do in the 30 pounds tare per bale. hould this amendment 
come before the Senate we trust you may see your way clear to vote 
1 its passage and to do all you can to have e amendment 


Thanking you for writing me and for copy of amendment, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 
W. C. MCFADDEN. 


That is practically the tenor of quite a number of letters 
which I shall ask to have put in the Record, along with these 
telegrams. . 

I want to say that the farmers do not believe any harm can 
be done to them if the contracts are so made as to specify the 
grade contracted for and the grade that is contracted for is 
made according to Government standardization. The Govern- 
ment has now for the first time in the history of cotton growing 
standardized the grades. I propose as an amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE) that the contracts hereafter shall specify the grade or 
grades contracted for and such grades as are ccntracted for 
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shall be according to the Government standardization. And 
such contracts as conform to this shall be exempt from taxation. 
If this is done it will guarantee an approximately honest 
market. It will give the man who produces cotton a market in 
which he can sell his cotton at any time if he wishes to do so. 
He can name the grade or grades and deliver these grades with- 
out having to pay a tax in case he is unable by any reason to 
make deliveries. Under the present system it is the latitude 
given the seller that has caused all the trouble and dissatisfac- 
tion. Under the present form of contract on the exchanges 
the seller has the option of delivering anything on this contract 
from the lowest to the highest grade. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas has quoted Mr. Lewis W. Parker as saying he would not 
demand delivery on a New York contract, but would run from it. 
The reagon for this is, as I have stated before, that the seller 
of that contract in New York would not be likely to deliver 
spinnable cotton, but would deliver some low-grade stuff over- 
valued, which Mr. Parker could not take at the price tendered 
and spin or sell without a loss. Under the amendment I pro- 
pose the grade would be specified, and Mr. Parker or any other 
buyer in demanding deliveries would get what he bought and 
no harm would be done. 

‘Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will find it convenient, I 
would be glad to have him discuss the proposition as to the 
power of Congress under the Constitution to prescribe the 
forms of contract which shall be entered into upon the exchange. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, I am under obligation to 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] for having solved this 
problem. I give him all credit for suggesting to bring it under 
the taxing power of the Government. z 

By this means we can place a nominal tax on the legitimate 
contract and a heavy prohibitive tax on the present form of con- 
tract that has brought about all this deception and fraud. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him how you would distinguish and define the difference be- 
tween him and myself. I agree that a specific contract is 
vastly better for the buyer, but I can not see that it has any 
influence whatever in preventing manipulation or preventing 
fluctuations that will affect the price. The price quotation 
now is based on one grade, and that is middling. In the Liver- 
pool Exchange they are confined in making deliveries to four 
grades of good cotton, and fluctuation takes place there. In 
the grain business they are confined to four grades, and it is 
substantially similar. It was proved in the Christy case which 
I cited in my remarks that I submitted to-day that 95 per 
cent of the products dealt in there were purely speculative. 
The relief you propose is of great advantage to those who 
go to the New York Exchange and buy middling cotton. For 
instance, take a spinner hedging. He buys a lot of cotton 
in order to protect himself against the uncertainty of the mar- 
ket growing out of the manipulation of the exchanges. He 
goes upon the exchange and sells an amount of cotton equal to 
the amount of cotton bought, not with a view of delivering the 
eotton, but simply to prevent the manufactured fluctuations in 
price from causing him loss on his actual cotton, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 
me, the reason why they do not go to New York is because New 
York understands, by years of study from day to day, how 
to formulate a contract that would eliminate any spot transac- 
tion and drive the seller and buyer away who would put it 
upon a legitimate basis to do spot business. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Savursgury in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not ask to have anyone yield. I 
rose to make a parliamentary inquiry. What is the regular 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the amend- 
ment of the committee, which the Senator from Arkansas dis- 
cussed. ; 

Mr. THOMAS aiid others addressed the Chair. - 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. He addressed me before others. ` 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wanted to ask the Senator why 
these contracts, so called, which haye been the subject of dis- 
cussion this morning, are called gambling contracts? My un- 
derstanding of a gambling contract is that it has invariably 
some element of chance. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is no element of 
chance in this. It is heads I win and tails you lose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Instead of being called a gambling contract 
it should be called a thimble-rigging contract or a bunko 
gu me 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is near it. 


Mr. THOMAS. In which no one except the cotton-exchange 
man who makes the contract has any possible opportunity of 
getting out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is true. The Senator 
from Arkansas referred to the matter of contracts which my 
friend Parker was speaking about. Here is an illustration to 
the point. I think Senators will see the pertinency of this 
illustration. Sparrows migrate to my section of the country 
in the winter. The grass seed are thrown down by the frosts. 
This is their food. Sometimes there comes a snow, which 
covers their food for days at a time. These little birds are 
unable to scratch the snow away and soon face starvation. 
Under these circumstances I used to go out in the old yegetable 
garden at home, rake the snow away from a place, say 12 
inches square, get a good heavy board, about the same size, 
place a stick as a prop under one end and tie a string to the 
stick, have the string long enough to lead to an old out house. 
I would then scatter grits or other food under this deadfall, get 
in the old house and hold the string and watch. At first one 
or two of the hungry birds would come and, forced by hunger, 
would hop under this deadfall and fill themselyes with the food 
I had placed there. I did not attempt to catch these first ones. 
I used them as decoys. They would fill themselves, and other 
hungry, starving ones, emboldened by what they saw these do, 
would then crowd under the deadfall, and when I thought as 
many were under as were coming, I would jerk the string and 
pull the prop from under the deadfall and get the whole erowd. 
This is what the exchanges do under the present system. They 
allow a few to buy contracts and make some money. This 
entices others to come, and when they think they have about 
as many as are likely to come with this bait they pull the prop 
from under the market and catch the suckers as I caught the 
sparrows. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like also to inquire before the Sen- 
ator takes his seat, because my memory is not entirely clear 
about it, whether some members of this exchange or the ex- 
change itself were not two or three years ago detected in filch- 
ing information from the Agricultural Department in reference 
to the prospect of the cotton crop, and using that also for the 
purpose of making their sure gain surer? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We had information to that 
effect. I happened to be a member of the organization, a mem- 
ber of which detected it, and he said that there was a certain 
window-curtain telegram acting here in Washington where they 
got that information, and the information was sold. 

„But, Mr. President, I want to repeat that I am heartily in 
sympathy with the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas, in so far as it will affect the unlimited contract; if 
he will just make a differentiation between the unlimited con- 
tract, as now sold on the New York exchange, and in a measure 
on the New Orleans exchange as well, and a specific contract, I 
think the legislation will be as near perfect as we can make it. 
If, as I have suggested, he will differentiate between the two, 
those that specify the grade, and the grades specified be accord- 
ing to Government standardization, be practically without a tax, 
and place the tax proposed upon those contracts that do not 
specify the grade to bear the tax that he proposes, then I am 
sure the farmer will be satisfied and will get what he is en- 
titled to. 

It has been suggested in this debate that the millman, the 
mill owner, desires the modification that I am advocating. 
The farmers do not want to be placed at the mercy of the mill 
owner, for the reason that he would be in a position to dictate 
prices in a measure as mercilessly as the exchanges do. I do 
not care who buys my cotton so long as he is willing to buy it 
fair and give me a price which is fair, which is according to 
the real value of the cotton. I and the other farmers in this 
country here and now protest against being put up against a 
bunco game if there can be any legislation to relieve us. We 
do not want, however, to jump out of the frying pan into the 
fire and in getting rid of the gamblers on the exchange force 
ourselyes into the hands of the millmen. All we ask is a fair, 
square deal, force the seller to deliver what he sells, and not 
allow him to sell basis middling and deliver dog tail. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Before we get through this subject I 
should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas a question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to conclude 
my remarks, unless the Senator wishes to ask it in my time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; I thought the Senator was through. . 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think the 
Senate will see that I am heartily in accord with the Senator 


from Arkansas. The only objection I have to the Clarke amend- , 


ment is that it does not do like the Hatch bill, put $25 a bale 
on unlimited contracts and put it out of existence at once. 
Why try to raise a revenue out of.the gambling processes of the 
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New York Cotton Exchange without relieving the suffering, toil- 
ing American farmer? Why not come out with courage and say 
we will put a stop to this iniquitous practice, we will tax it out 
of existence, and not attempt to raise a revenue out of this 
iniquitous oppression of the people? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from South Carolina 
seems to be addressing his remarks to me. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; Iam not. But the ques- 
tion is whether you put a tax of $25 on that form. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What form? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The form of contract as it 
exists, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It does not deal with it at all. 
I think it is a natural evolution of the business. I think these 
restrictions were intended to prevent persons from carrying on 
the business. They are not engaged in delivering cotton. They 
do not buy cotton. The cortract you are insisting upon is to 
help the bulls in their fight with the bears. What I want to 
do is to prevent manipulation on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change that will reach back to the producers. We are not 
now putting a tax of $25 a bale. If there was any chance to 
have had it considered at this session, I would put $25 or any 
other number of dollars that would stop the business. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I merely wish 
to say, in reference to the insinuation about bulls and bears, as 
a matter of course every fair-minded man wants whatever com- 
modity is put upon the market to be measured as near as pos- 
sible by the law of supply and demand. For the last 60 years 
we have not got anything like a fair price for cotton. I believe 
that the cotton growers of the South to-day would be independ- 
ent and have good homes and educated children if it had not 
been for that miserable iniquity in New York. I am trying to 
break up that iniquity, and in putting it out of business I 
would 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator seems to be confi- 
dent of his views. Permit me to ask him a question. I wish 
he would explain, so we can understand how it happens, if 
speculators are deterred from going to the cotton exchange how 
anybody is going to pay that tax. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is not deterred. A man 
goes in with an iniquitous proposition of hedging. What do we 
want with hedging? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Iam asking a question. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am answering the question. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I asked the Senator a question 
which I suppose is proper. I hope the Senator will answer it 
or make some rational explanation that would be accepted by 
those who understand the matter. How are they going to trans- 
fer to the cotton producer of the South a tax that is never paid? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will answer the Senator, if 
he will allow me, categorically. Say, for instance, I am the 
manufacturer. I say to you I want a thousand bales delivered at 
current prices, say at 10 cents a pound. You say, “I will de- 
liver a thousand bales of middling in October.” You go into the 
exchange to hedge. The exchange says you have got to pay a 
tax of $50 for this lot and $15 commission, making $65, and 
the exchange will lower the Liverpool price from what it is 
down to cover that end—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Does the Senator concede, there- 
fore, the exchanges can fix the price they pay for that cotton? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think that within reason- 
able limits they are doing it now. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Then the Senator thinks there 
should be a ‘specific contract made that would continue them 
in the business. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It ought not to continue 
them in business unless the term is specific and without 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Why do we have the cotton 
exchanges at all then? 

Mr. SMITH cf South Carolina. I say if a man was in a 
legitimate business 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I do not think there is any 
legitimate dealing because the person never expects that it can 
be legitimate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am trying to eliminate the 
middleman, and if the exchange exists let it exist legitimately. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina, if it be true that this 50 cents per bale can be 
shifted to the cotton producer, can he make that appear. by 
any argument whatever which does not make it equally clear 
that all speculative expenses now incurred upon a man are 
shifted to the producers? ~ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I have claimed that all along, 
and that is what I um trying to get rid of. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. If that be true, does not the Senator admit 
that this bill will to some extent decrease the amount of specu- 
lation, and therefore decrease the amount of future business, 
and therefore decrease the amount of expense which could be 
shifted to the producer? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That might be, but the 
amount decreased might be offset by the burden he bears in 
paying the 50 cents a bale on his hedge, whereas if you deliver 
a specific contract, what is the use of hedging? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is one more question I want to ask 
the Senator. It is if in his opinion this bill will not increase the 
pwaper of actual deliveries of cotton purchased for future de- 

very? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If you will amend it by put- 
ting in a contract that is legitimate and fair and square and 
honest, I think you will eliminate the unlimited contracts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not ask what would be done if 
amended. I asked the Senator if this bill as it is now will not 
have the tendency of increasing the number of deliveries 
actually made of cotton bought for future delivery, and will 
not the refunding of 50 cents tax upon the actual delivery have 
the effect of increasing the number of deliveries, and if it have 
the effect of increasing the number of deliveries, will it not have 
the effect of increasing the number of bales the cotton man 
makes, and if it increases the number of bales of cotton that 
must be actually purchased, does not that increase the demand 
and has not that a tendency to increase the price? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Mississippi 
is too familiar with the cotton market to ask me seriously that 
question, for the reason that with the unlimited contract as it 
is now what would hinder these individuals from specifically 
delivering, but delivering, as they do now, dog tail on the 
middling contract? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose they deliver dog tail; there would 
still be an increased number of actual sales of cotton of some 
sort delivered, and of course if your dog tail would be exhausted 
you would have to buy some other cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When a man receives this 
undesirable cotton and finds he can not dispose of it he will 
retender it, and if there are 50,000 bales of that kind of cotton 
he can settle a million-bale contract. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Or an infinite number ^f bales. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; he can take 50,000 
bales of this unmerchantable cotton and settle a 50,000,000-bale 
contract against it, because a purchaser of one of these con- 
tracts when tendered this undesirable stuff can receive it and 
then retender it. The seller then says, “I have actually deliv- 
ered your cotton, you have accepted delivery,” and therefore he 
avoids the tax. And in this way I believe they could avoid in 
a large measure the operation of the law. What I want to do 
is to force them to sell a specific thing and deliver the thing 
they sell. : 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Before the Senafor leaves that 
point I wish to ask him a question. The Senator says there are 
a great many grades that you find in a contract. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would define the grades. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. You would put on a penalty of 
50 cents a bale if they failed to carry out the contract. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator a question. I 
do not know that I understand exactly the amendment that he 
proposes. Upon what conditions does he propose to tax the 
transaction? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. To tax the present form of 
contract, which is practically done by the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas, and to add a proviso to that amendment 
exempting from taxation those contracts which specify the 
grades according to Government standardization, thereby mak- 
ing the law constitutional. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not understand me. Sup- 
pose this contract is drawn according to the form you suggest. 
Must there be an actual delivery in order to escape the tax? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, if I understand the Senator, if there 
is a contract in the form he has described here there would be 
no tax. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Practically none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There would be practically no tax. Now, 
let me ask the Senator this question: What per cent of those 
dealing in these futures actually demand a delivery? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from North 
Carolina misapprehends the nature of the contract. Where the 
contract is made specific rather than basic, no millman would 
go to the expense of employing a broker to purchase for him 
when he could go on the exchange and purchase as specifically- 
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as he does from the broker. Therefore you would have the ex- 
change as the actual medium through which cotton was bought 
and sold, spot cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but I understand the Senator to say 
that his proposition is that if the contract specifies that there 
is to be a delivery within one or two grades—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; a specific grade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les. within one or two. If there is a deliv- 
ery made it must be made in accordance with the terms of the 
contract. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, It must be made of that 
grade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that abdut 10 per 
cent of those who buy these contracts probably ask for a 
delivery. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Under the present contracts? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the present contracts. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Ninety per cent buy without 
any view of delivery at all. $ 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator from South Carolina will 
allow me, the reason—— 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Just one minute. They do 
not buy them with any purpose of ever asking for a delivery. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, how will you stop this 90 per cent of 
speculative dealings by prescribing a more drastic form‘of con- 
tract? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. For the simple reason that 
anyone on the floor of the Senate knows that as long as the 
seller has the option of delivering anything within 27 grades 
regardless of the law of supply and demand, at a difference 
fixed by himself, he has got an open-and-shut game; but when 
he sells a specific commodity short he may get himself squeezed, 
and he takes no such option. Besides, the millman will not 
buy on the exchange to-day for this very reason, that he does 
not know what he is to get. Mr. Parker said they would do 
nothing of that kind because they can not buy middling and 
get middling. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can understand, I think, readily how this 
would be a relief to the miller, how it would enable him to re- 
quire delivery according to the terms of the contract. It would 
be helpful to him, no doubt; but what I understand the Senator 
from South Carolina wants to do is not only to protect the 
miller, the man who wants to enter into a legitimate contract, 
who expects delivery and who wants delivery, but he wants to 
suppress this fictitious dealing on the part of those who buy 
without any purpose of ever demanding delivery. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is what I understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘There we have one man selling with no 
expectation of ever being called upon to deliver. We have an- 
other man buying with no expectation of ever intending to call 
for a delivery. Now, how are you going to stop it? How would 
it tend to stop that kind of dealing in cotton futures by simply 
saying if you prepare a contract with certain specifications 
in it 3 will be no tax on it and it will be a legitimate con- 
traet 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. For the simple reason, Mr. 
President, that, as I take it now, if I buy a lot in the city of 
Washington and put up an option no law in this country can 
prohibit me from forfeiting my option and canceling the con- 
tract. Bvt there is the lot specified. I know what I am doing. 
But what sort of a contract would it be if I might buy a lot in 
the city of Washington for a stipulated price, and the seller of 
that lot was to specify in the contract that he was to deliver 
me any other lot that he pleases and fix the difference between 
the oné he sold me and the one that he was going to deliver. 
What kind of a contract would that be, unless I go into it 
as a speculative venture on a general rise of real estate in 
Washington? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator if he does not think at 
present that 90 per cent of these contracts are of that nature, 
that both parties to the transaction understand it to be of that 
nature, that they will enter into that, and do not care what the 
form of the contract is, and you will not, by making a more 
specific contract than is now required or taking the sole option 
away frem the seller and giving the buyer an option, stop that 
kind of a contract, because they will get out of it in time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Before I take my seat I 
wish to correct the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ido not profess to understand it thoroughly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, The Senator is demonstrating 
that he does not. 8 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator had experience and does know 
* a great deal about it, and I wish to get his view on the subject. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Here are some of the letters 
that I have received from farmers on this subject: 


Owrnes, S. C., R. F. D., August J. 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Smiru, Washington, D. O. 
Dran Stn; Yours in reference to Senator - 
ment ive = . tor CLARKE’S tariff amend. 
ave advoca a policy no mper capitalists in d 1 
the resources of our country, but at the same time to protect tae one 
against oppression of capitalists. 
If the exchanges’ future tradi in cotton are made to deliver the 
carton, in grade, ete., I rather ink they are a protection to the 
Wu. P. HARRIS. 


Very truly, yours, 


Gavrsey, . C., 4 5 
Mr. E. D. SMITH, Washington, D. C. . 
Dear Sm: Your letter of July 26 received, with Mr. Cranxn' 
amendment inclosed. Both have been carefully read, and, in repl s will 
say that we, the citizens of White Plains on, deem it best for the 
interest of the country to have free cotton. 
We heartily indorse your stand in regard to this amendment. 

Respectfully, 


M. C. LIPSCOMB. 


WixXxXSsnono, S. C., August 22, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Surra, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Ste: I notice that the Clarke amendment to the tariff bill will 
be up for consideration in a few days. To my mind this is a rather 
drastie measure, and is not the remedy for the evils of the cotton- 
exchange system. 

I think its passage will so upset the whole cotton business that prices 

be seriously affected. I do believe that the exchanges should he 
forced to adopt the Government standard of 4 5 or grades, having 
= cotton as a basis, and not be allowed to deliver any cotton 
contra below a certain grade, and that grade should always be of 
prep cotton. In this way a few thousand bales of unmerchantable 
= A it not so seriously affect the price of the whole cotton pro- 


* . * . . » . 
Very respectfully, 


R. Y. TURNER. 


Garrxey, S. C., August 25, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Suru, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Six: Your letter and amendment to the tariff bill received, and, 
after careful baa seg (OE am unable to see wherein the farmer 
would be materially benefi in the passage of said amendment, he- 
cause if a tax was put on transaction of cotton in this manner the 
farmer would have to foot the bill after all, and the people who have 
the money usually carry things their way. 

Yours, very truly, T. H. LOCKEART, 


SUMMERTON, S. C., August 9, 1913. 
Hon. B. D. SMITH. 


+ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Duar Sin: I am in receipt of yours of some days ago in reference to 
license on cotton futures, together with a license on sales of cotton. 
Now, I will frankly admit my inability to suggest a proper course to 
parma but it seems to me I see considerable red tape around getting 

tax back on legitimate sales and delivery of the actual cotton; and 
I think we best go slow on all matters like this, and even If we tax 
cotton futures alone, we don't know what effect it would have on the 
great cotton markets of the world. Therefore, I don't look upon the bill 
with much favor. 


* s . . > s * 
Yours, sincerely, O. C. SCARBOROGI. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 2j, 1913. 
Senator H. D. Surg, Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: In reply oP ond 18th July, I understand in case 
the Clarke amendment to tariff bill passes and goes into effect the cot- 
ton people propose to operate in Canada or cpr! ae or both, 

It seems to me, to make matters effective, bo ours and the Clarke 
bill should pass. F like your bill excepting as to the delivery of grades, 
two above or below on any contract, say, above low middling, and only 
8 low middling; that is, one grade above or one below on low 
gra 


» * s * * s . 


Yours, truly, Cuas. L. Gay, 
Campen, S. C., July 28, 1913. 
Senator E. D. Samra, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: In reply to your favor of the 26th instant relative to 
the Clarke amendment to the tariff bill, I to say that in my 
opinion it will, if passed, work a hardship on the cotton grower. It 
will leave the price in the hands of powerful mill syndicates and 
strong aot men, which will naturally have a depressing infiuence, 

ours, 


trul 
a W. L. De Pass. 
Wisacky, S. C., July 30, 1913. 


Hon. E. D. Suits, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Me. SMITH: As far as my limited Judgment goes, I am of the 
por that the Clarke bill will be against the best interest of the 


th. 
At our State union last week at the Isle of Palms we had an en- 
couraging meeting. It was well attended. 
The union placed itself on record as opposing the Clarke bill, but 
fndorsed your bill regulating the cotton exchange on future contracts 
as regar grades, etc. The cotton belt needs for the Government 


to standardize grades and enforce its standardization. 
Wishing you much success, I 
Yours, very truly, 


Nonr. M. Coorxx. 


1913. 
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KEMPER, S. C., July 30, 1913. 


Hon. E. D. SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: Yours of 26th to hand. I don’t think that I know eno: 
about dealing in cotton futures to offer any s tion as to Mr. 
CLARKR’S proposed amendment. I am not much favor of selling 
cotton for future delivery. But, Mr. SMITH, there is one — in 
regard to the sale of cotton that I am anxious to see. That is a 
standard grade, so that every buyer and every farmer can tell what his 
cotton is. In other words, if a bale of cotton will grade middling in 
Wilmington, N. C., or Norfolk, Va., it ought „to de middling in 
Charleston, S. C., or New York or anywhere else. ut this does not 
seem to be the case, and the |} cotton buyer is at a loss how to 
grade the cotton to suit the different exporters. This is not only hard 
on the buyer, but the farmer, the man that toils and produces the 
cotton, is not getting what justly and honestly belongs to him, and it 
seems to me that there ought to a standard adopted by the National 
Government whereby every intelligent farmer could know just what his 
cotton was. I think this would also be an inducement to the producer, 
let him be landlord or tenant, to try to take better care of his cotton 
in gathering it. Let him know that his cotton would be sold on its 
merits, that he would get what it was actually worth at the time 
he made a sale. 

Would be glad = hear from you on this subject. Let me know what 


you think about C. P. Haves. 


Very respectfully, 
; Burroy, S. C., July 31, 1913, 
Hon. E. D. Smirn, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Your letter of 26th instant inclosing amendment to bill 
II. R, 3321 was received and carefully considered. ile we know that our 
people lose a good deal by dealing in cotton futures, still it seems to 
me that such restrictions as are proposed to be placed on even bona 
fide sales for future delivery would have a decided tendency to reduce 
the price of cotton. Having to pay the tax and have it refunded later 
would prevent many sales. Anyway the whole thing would bave a 
depressing effect on the cotton market, in my cpinion. 
I think we owe more to the cotton wers than to the foolish 
mh Pe in cotton futures. Better let the speculators take care of 
themselves. W. R. Eva. 


Yours, very truly, 
ABBEVILLE, S. C., August 1, 1913. 
Mr. E. D. SAITH. 
Dear Sir: Your letter received and. after thinking the matter over, 
I don't believe it would be of poy benefit to the people, as not more 
than one-third of the people own land, It would be great to the Jand 


owners. J. H. Link. 


Very truly, yours, - 
LAURENS, S. C., July 31, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SmirH, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sır: Your letter to several of your friends in regard to the 
Clarke amendment has been called to my attention, and the amendment 
is regarded by all well-informed business men and farmers among them 
as a direct tax of 50 cents per bale on every bale of cotton grown and 
sold from the fields of the South. y main source of income is from 
the farm; all that I have is practically invested in farm lands, and I 
would regret to see any legislation put into effect that would handicap 
the great underlying product of the southern farm. Of course, it 
would work all right for the large cotton corporation or la: manu- 
facturing corporation, who would be glad to bear cotton to the lowest 
possible price and buy in their supply without regard to even the cost 
of production. They would be able to command capital when the smaller 
cotton merchant and the conservative cotton man who is not “nervy” 
enough to take his chance without some kind of insurance such as is 
given by the Cotton Exchanges of New York and New Orleans, thus 
taking out of our market the element of competition, which is the life 
of all trade. The result would be the whole business would be trans- 
ferred to Liverpool and other forei markets of the world, with the 
discrimination against us of the above amount. I am satisfied that 
you appreciate the situation and will look after the Interest of the 
farmer in the premises. With best wishes, I am, as ever, 


Yours, truly, W. T. G 
T. Gray. 
GAFFNEY, S. C., July 13, 1913. 


Hon. E. D. Smirn, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: In reply to your request of my opingon of Senator CLARKE’S 
amendment to the tarif bill I will say that I am willing to trust any 
legislation affecting cotton and the cotton grower to your judgment. 

* he s » > hd * 


Truly. E. J. CLARY. 


CHESTER, S. C., July 90, 1913. 


Hon. E. D. SMITH, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Replying to your letter of July 26, requesting an opinion 
upon the amendment to the tariff bill pro by Senator CLARKE of 
Arkansas placing a tax on the buying and selling of cotton for future 
delivery, I beg to say that I have given the measure careful thought for 
some time since its introduction and as yet have failed to see any good 
reason brought forward to justify its passage. I suppose though that 
there is plenty of ground for a difference of opinion as to the exact 
results that would be brought about by this amendment, but I am 
unable to see why cotton alone should be singled out for the trial while 
all other commodities are left as they are. Living in the cotton belt 
as I do, I wish to see cotton bring as much as possible, and I am per- 
suaded that any commodity is better off when not interfered with by 
the Government, For this reason I am opposed to the amendment, 

$ $ $ ka * * * 


Most sincerely, J. R. HAMILTON, 
Orar, S. C., August 1, 1913. 


Hon. E. D. SMITH, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I am opposed to dealing in cotton futures at all. If ple 
want to speculate on cotton, let them buy and sell actual, not imaginary, 
cotton. 
I know you are trying to legislate to help the farmers, and I h 
you will be able to do — = oe 
Yours, very truly, H. W. Curry, 


BENNETTSYILLE, S. C., July 31, 1913. 
Hon. E, D. SmitH, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Your copy of the Clarke amendment received, and 
in reply will say that several N ago it was the common custom to 


put on our cotton 9 yards of bagging, and there was nothing said 

or thought abont it. hen the buyers decided that they only wanted 

7 1 8 If the cotton had more than that they deducted 50 cents 
＋ e. 


Then, to 1 f the matter, our legislature made it a mis- 
emeanor to deduct the said 50 cents. What did the payers do? They 
deducted it when they priced the cotton, and we still 
the 7 yards or pay that same old 50 cents. 
Now, Senator, if the Clarke amendment becomes law, I know who 
will have to pay that one-tenth cent. It will be you and I. 
Frankly, I think that it would be rather premature to adopt that 
amendment just now. Were we able to name the price of our cotton 
it would be a good thing to adopt the proposed legislation; but such 
not pen ee case, I think we had better not wave the red flag in the 
* * * 


face ot e financial bull too much, 

I and, I think, all intelligent le are aware of what you are doin 
and have done’ for the cotton. fermen: Wish to thank. you for ie 
* * > Here's hoping that you can defeat the Clarke amendment. 

I beg to remain, as ever, yours, 


ave to put on 


T. C. COVINGTON. 
ABBEVILLE, S. C., July 29, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SITH, Washington, D. C. Seon diog 


DEAR Sm: I have goa favor of the 26th in regard to the Clarke 

amendment to the tarif bill. I baye decided views as to its result; it 

will hurt the cotton grower. 8 
J. L. MCMILLAN. 


Yours, truly, 
LAURENS, S. C., July 29, 1913. 


Mr. E. D. SITH, Washington, D. o. 


Dear Sim: Your letter of the 26th to hand and noted, 

I am not posted or not enough im the matter to tell whether or 
not this amendment would be beneficial or not to the cotton grower's in- 
terest. All I can say that you look to our best interest and do what 
you think would be best for us, as I know that you are better posted to 
these affairs than we ate. I know that you are wide awake and will 
do what you think best for our interest. sye 

Yours, truly, P. B. BAILEY. 


BISHOPVSLLE, S. C., July 80, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Smiru, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: Replying to ad letter of the 26th, containing a copy of 

an amendment to the tariff bill proponen by Senator CLARKE of Aan 

sas, beg to say that I have looked over the provisions contained therein, 

but owing to the fact that I have only a superficial knowledge of the 

operations of the future-contract business, I am not in a position te 
ve you an intelligent opinion regarding the matter. 

I would venture to sey, however, tha notwithstanding the fact that 
the cotton producer has to sustain a great loss by the operation of 
future contracts and the nondelivery of actual cotton on same, I 
think we had better go slow and be sure of our ground before taxin. 
future contracts to provide revenue for the Government, else we migh 
haye to sustain a greater loss by the taxing of future contracts as 
called for in these 1 proposed by Senator CLARKE. 

Something should be done and done at the earliest possible moment 
to relieve us of this burden. See 3 

Very truly, yours, E. H. Heanox. 


MARTINS POINT; S. C., July 28, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Smiru, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: Your letter and copy of Mr. CLARKE’S bill to hand and 
fully noted. I have read the bill with considerable disgust as a farmer. 
You must know that every duty placed on cotton must fall on the 
grower. I am satisfied that if this amendment was tested and thor- 
oughly explained to the growers of cotton that it would not get one 
vote. I with my friends say kill this amendment if possible and you 
will have turned a good trick in favor of all cotton growers. 

t seems to me that some of our Democrat friends 
with the tariff till there will not be revenue enough, 
tax on our southern friends to make z 

This kind of Democracy is very thin skinned, 
Do the best you can for us. 
Yours, sincerely, 


want to monkey 
and then place a 


to say the least of it. 
F. W. Towrns. 
DILLON, S. C., July 80, 1913. 


— 


Mr. E. D. Smiru, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I think the Clarke amendment to be inserted in the tariff 
law is a bad proposition for cotton farmers. I have talked with you 
personally, and den and myself were in full accord that the cotton 
exchange should required to deliver specific grades of cotton on con- 
tract. was talking with a prominent cotton manufacturer to-day who 
said that the cotton-future market at present was no res dary to him 
as a manufacturer, and that he did not y to hedge. e said, how- 
ever, that if he could make a contract and could call for spot cotton 
running three grades, one above and one beiow the grade mentioned, 
that it would be of some service to him. For instance, he Spins strict 
middling cotton. He would be willing to take good middling, strict mid- 
dling, and middling on this contract, but no other grades. 

I wish to emphasize what I wrote you some days ago, that whatever 
is done in this matter should be done very 8 If this agitation 
is continued till new cotton goes on the market, I believe it is going to 
adversely affect noo this fall. 

Hoping that Congress and the Senate will be able to dispose of this 
matter at a very early date, and with kind regards, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 5 
WADE STACKHOUSE. 


CHESTER, S. C., R. F. D. 2, July 30, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Surry, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: Yours to hand and noted, and in reply would say I'm 
opposed to the passage of any act that would put a tax on cotton in 
any shape or form, for the farmers would be the ones to suffer. 

F thin speculation is the only way to handle ps of any kind; the 
law of supply and demand is no good. 

Yours, very truly, W. S. DURHAM. 
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Suneca, S. C., July 28, 1913. 
Senator E. Ð. Suiru, Washington, D. C. : 
Dear Sin: Being interested in cotton, both as growers and bu we 
write you in reference to the Clarke amendment to the tariff bi In 
this measure will be hurtful instead of helpful to the cotton 
of the South. Through the medium of this le we can hardly 


han from 
small dealers will be badly handicapped or ven out of the busi- 
ness if this measure becomes law, 

We do not lose sight of the evils of speculation in cotton or any other 
commodity as a gamble, pure and — and make no defense of this 
from a mora! or any other standpoint ; we do believe there are legiti- 
mate uses for the purchase sale of cotton contracts, and in this 
branch of the business we are interested. The laws of trade and com- 
mon sense are conclusive to us that competition in any line of business 
is beneficial to the seller, and if this measure does not destroy competi- 
tion we do not catch the meaning of the Dill. 

That there are evils and abuses of the present system in New York 
we fully recognize and would tike to see corrected, but we do not believe 
the measure will e the relief needed. 

In opinion your 

0 


our uiring the naming of grades sold is the 
i 5 solution of this matter. 
bill stipula that no grade below that reco; 


e would suggest one amendment to this 
D tng ized by the Government 
standard should be deliverable on contract. 
all Interests will be protected. 


Ve believe if this is done 


For some reasons we should be glad for the Clarke measure to be 
tried, mainly because a large number of farmers believe speculation in 
eotton is always against the grower, ao nt we do not share, 


As constituents of yours we write you ter and trust you may 
take —— howd of this matter and use your influence to defeat the Clarke 
amendmen 


G. W. GIGNILLIAT. 
F. M. Cary. 


ABBEVILLE, S. C., July 28, 1918. 
Hon. E. D. Surrn, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your letter ine 
bill 


Very truly, yours, 


on eve 
cotton of the 
cotton. In any town 
yer, the one for the local mill, is put in any mill, and if it were 
for the export buyers the cotton growers would suffer. My 
that a tax shonld be put on the exchanges so as to insure y 
reliable le entering into the business, but I doubt v 
putting a tax on each sale. All of 
for future delivery, and to hamper them with a tax 


bu, 
no 
is 


o 
its 
effect. 

Yours, very truly, WX. N. GRAYDON. 
{ Garrxey, S. C, July 28, 213. 
Senator E. D. Saurrn, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: Yours of the 26th received and noted. I have read 
the Clarke amendment carefully and in my opinion as a farmer and a 
merchant, I belfeve that the amendment would be detrimental to both 
classes, especially so to the farmer, and of course the farmer’s interest 
is the merchant's interest. If this amendment should become a law 
the cotton crop will be contracted for by a few strong cotton people 
and manufacturers, and I would consider such a very dangerous law. 
In my opinion it wculg be much better te abolish the cotton exchange 
altogether than to have this amendment become a law. 

I think if the New York Cotton Exchange would be governed by 
the same rules and regulations as the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
it would be better. 

I think if the Clarke amendment becomes a law the supply and 
demand will have very little to do with prices. 

J. A. CARROLL. 
COLUMBIA, S. C., August 1, 1913. 


Yours, very truly, 

Dear Mu. Sarr: Your letter of 26th to hand, relative to the 1 — 5 
posed amendment to bill H. R. 3321. Will = that I have consulted 
some three or four n bors, and after a careful study of said amend- 
ment it is the opinion of the others, as well as myself, that the amend- 
ment will be a burden rather than a beneficial amendment to the grower 
of cotton. 

s 


— 


— 


Mr. E. D. Surrn. Washington, D. O. 


s » . . . . 
Yours, truly, J. E. Poaa. 


Å BENNETTSVILLE, S. C., August II, 2913. 
Hon. E. D. Surrit, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Str: * © I do not believe the ing of the Clarke 
amendment to the tariff bill will be of any advantage to the cotton 
goner of the South, though a great many seem to the contrary 
opinion. am z 
m lenz ours, respectfully, Jons W. DRAKE, 

= 
CHESTER, S. C., August 13, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SMITH, 
Dran Sm: 
* > . * * s * 

As regards the amendment to the tariff bill as proposed by Senator 

8 I think it is of doubtful wisdom at the present time. >: ‘es 

o e 
new crop is just opening to 
create uncertainty in t 
a damper over the vement of the crop. As much freedom in actual 
cotton transactions should be given the farmer and manufacturer as 


post! but speculators and cotton exchanges should be regulated in the 


re by some judicious legislation restraining them from thelr enor- 
mous transactions in order to control the market price of the staple. 
Appreciating your efforts in behalf of the farmer, I am, 
Yours, truly, 
J. J. STRINGFELLOW. 
— 


Hon. E. D. Surre, Washington, D. C. 
Duar Sin: Repl to yours of the 26th ultimo, I 1 
plying t . would say that 1 


Burros, S. C., August 11, 1913. 


have ve 

the State of South Caroll 55 t 1 85 the advantage of 
e have „000 people working our mills a: many th 

dollars invested in them, and anything that we do that will daz 

the value of their product will reflect on the interests of those 400,000 


le. 
Now, it u a fact that the prosperity of our. mills de nds on the 
Kr 8 ee ion seme who bu JA cotton asd in the 
0 o use and mos s value is 
mnch of the profit of the mill with it * 

As you well know, the cotton market Is not steady, therefore the effort 
of the agent is to buy for future delivery when cotton is low. As no 
Man can foresee the market with absolute certainty, it becomes neces- 
sary that large buyers should bave some means of protecting them- 
2 74 ovine a great decline in the market or they can not take the 

buyer’s protection is the sale of futures when he believes he has 
made a purchase of futures at a price that will be higher than the 
market will be at the date of that future delivery. 

This bill, therefore, strikes at the prosperity err mill that has a 
man smart enough to make it a prosperons institution. and through the 
mill at the 400.000 employees. at a time when the knife bas been put 
into their profits by the revision $f the tariff in the most radical man- 
ner. Can they stand it and live? This question, I believe, is of im- 
portance to the State. R 

Although I am only a farmer, I can see that an interest as great as 
that of the mills of State carries with it the interest of the farmer 
who raises cotton and the food for these workers whe do not pro- 
duce these things. 

Very truly, yours, S. C. Price. 


PLEASANT LANE, S. C., August J, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SMITE. e 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Friene SMITH: Replying to yours of a few days since, asking 
me to give my views on the Clarke amendment to House bill No, 5321, 
will say that, rohib 
entirely. As t 


oan St COS EEE Ae Sree mame wie hashes. Wessare: ce Riv: county 


should thank you for each and every one of 
our behalf. 

Your ta the roach on us of the boll weevil is ad. I 
sincerel TE AEE son s be crowned with success in this as well 
as in oe other good measures advocated by you. 


regar 
I am, your friend, truly, W. A. STROM, 


Capex, S. 4 ust 9, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Suirn. Washington, D. O. e 


Duar Sm: I 5 of July 26, inelosing copy of Mr. 
3 proposed am and have read the amendment carefully. 

Just what effect a tax of 50 cents per bale, or $50 per contract, wou 
have on dealing in cotton futures is problematic, but I am of the opin- 
fon that the operators would simply take the additional risk and con- 
ne to do busincss. Of course many of the smaller operators would 
probably not take the risk and would not operate aitogether as much as 


now, ether or not this law would affect future trading in cotton to 
the extent that the exchan would t out of business is yet to be 
if it would have sufficient effect to do this. 


seen, and I doubt very m 

In regard to apot cotton would say that Inasmuch as the ex ge 
fixes the price ey most assuredly would quote the price 10 points 
below its actual market value, and thereby put the burden of the tax 
upon the farmer to the extent of production. This much seems clear 
to me. Mr. CLARKE evidently means to try to do something in the 
interest of the farmer, but I am unable to see where there is much 
benefit in this law for them It seems to me that a law along the line 
I . N time ago covering future transactions of every kind is 
what we need. 

We want legitimate business and plenty of ft, and therefore do not 


want to hamper legitimate 8 but we do want to sto lating 
carried on. In every business i that has 


and ling as it is now 
61717... IOTA SE IOR DDOETH aa WO Sara 


law Such as I suggested 


8 sold for future delive: 
if of the important nations of the world had a similar law. Fn ype 
you talk the matter over with Mr. Bryan and see what he thinks of 
making a estion along this line to all of the larger commercial 
nations. As I see it, the business as now allowed earried on by our 
Government is wrong in principie, and I believe we now have the 
proper men at the head of our vernment to correct this evil. 
Yours, truly, 
Joun T. MACKEY. 

CHESTER, S. C., August 9, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SsutH, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sir: Hon. J. H. Mebanlel, probate judge of this county, has 
kindly referred a communication of yours in regard to taxing dealings 
in cotton futures to me for expression of opinion by farmers and 
business men on the same. Now, my dear Senator, I haye not the time 


y 
or ability to go into a discussion of this measure, but from the 
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that everything that the southern farmer buys is left out of the bill and 
the only thing gd ne pelle nE nonet to warn me of the old saw, “ Be- 
ware of Trojans ri 

Yours, truly, W. O. Guy, 


Manion, S. C., August 9, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SMIT: 


H, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of July 26 received, and should have had an 
2 hick the Clarke bil would be Nagels to the cotton grower. 
ask if I think the Clar wou 2 2 
I most assuredly oo not. In fact, I think the producer would £5 pert 
more than anyone else. 

If the Clarke bill becomes a law, who will pay this tax. Ultimately 
it will come out of the producer, and will 3 mean the Govern- 
ment putting a tax of cents E e the farmer's cotton—not 
directly, but Indirectly. It will figured in the price of bis cotton. 
I know some people take the stand that the cotton exchange should be 
abolished altogether, As a producer I can not see it that way, for I 
believe the cotton exchange run properly is a good thing for the farmer. 
I am connected with the coton 1 here as superintendent, and I am 
also a farmer—cotton my principal crop. 

For the few years I have ponga a good pan of the cotton 
the mill uses and have kept up pretty closely with the spot and future 
market. From my experience honestly lieve the farmer derives 
more benefit from the cotton exchange than the manufacturer. To 
o into details to explain my position would make a letter too hone: 

lease don't understand that I think the cotton exchange is 
right in every particular, for I do not. But I do believe if some 
measure were passed to regulate the exchange and not tax or abolish 
it, it would be tbe best thing that could be done for the producer 


Yours, very truly, w. K. Davis. 


a 


BLACKVILLE, S. C., August 20, 1913. 

Senator E. D. Surru, Washington, D. C. ANE 

Dear Sm: I expect to gather this year 800 to 1,000 bales of cotton, 
and to-day sold through Messrs, R, 1 Rountree & Co., of New York 
City, 200° bales for October delivery. They charge me 15 cents per 
bale. The Augusta factors charge me 85 cents to $1 — bale. I do 
not expect to make delivery of this cotton to Messrs. untree & Co., 
but do expect to keep these 200 bales sold with them until I make 
delivery in October of the actual cotton to the mill or exporter paying 
the best price on day of delivery. Of course, I have the option of 
either covering these bales on the exchange in New York or of 
Shipp the cotton to Messrs. Rountree & Co. and making delivery to 
them. In the past it has proved more profitable to cover on the ex- 
change and then sell the 200 bales to the local mill broker or exporter 
paying best prices on day of delivery. Should I sell these 200 bales 
through a factor or mill broker or exporter. they would charge me a 
remium of $70 to $85 more than Messrs. Rountree & Co. on each 100 
Baien: Besides, if I sell through a factor or broker, I have no 3 
but must make delivery. although some other buyer on day of delivery 
might be paying one-fourth cent bisher basis. Besides losing this one- 
fourth cent, or $125 on each 100 bales, I would also be paying the 
factor $70 to $85 more per 100 bales than I am now charged on 
the New York Cotton Exchange. In other words, a tax on cotton 
futures will be a distinct loss to the business men here. I hope you 


will kill the bill; 
Yours, truly, J. M. FARRELL. 


Lusorr, S. C., August 2, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SMITH. 


My Dear Sin: I bave studied this amendment and have shown it 
to some of my neighbors. If a tariff or tax is put on those cotton buy- 
ers or dealers, they will make us as farmers pay all tax put on them; 
and. on the other side of it, if that would have any effect or be the 
means of stopping so much gambling on cotton it may do e good. 
But we all know that you will do all you can for us. so we decided to 
leave it all to you and not make any proposal whatever as to that 
amendment, as we all know you are the right man in the right place 
and will do the right thing for us. 

s © $ * > * 0 
Tours, truly, Joux S. HAMMOND. 


CHESTERFIELD, S. C., R. No. 3, August 2, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SWITH, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SIR: Replying to your inqui 
of cotton growers as to II. R. 8321, I ha 
papers, and probably have a unique opinion as to same, to wit: 

believe it a crime against the cotton growers and should be made 
so by law to allow cotton exchanges or others to sell futures, never 
intending to deliver the actual cotton or commodity sold. 

Therefore I think same should be punished by fine or imprisonment, 
and not licensed nor allowed under any circumstances. On the other 
hand, where sales are made in good faith and deliveries only can be 
made, I feel that it is nontaxable, or should be. 

I wish to personally thank you for the efforts you seem to be mak- 
ing for we cotton growers. e can feel that we have some one at 
headquarters to see that we get what is coming to us at last. 


Son i W. J. Opos 


of July 28 as to the wishes 
already noted same in daily 


— 


SELMA, N. C., August 4, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. § k 


MITH, 
United States Sonate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR, SMITH: I received, just before lea’ home for a visit 
to North Carolina, your valued communication, and you for the 
compliment you have paid me in sending it to me. 

y rule in attending to my business is, if I have a good man to do 
it, to leave it to him to do and get at some other work myself. Now, I 
feel we have our best men in Congress, and that they have a hard row 
to hoe, and that they are doing it well; so we had better let them hoe 
it themselves, and let us hoe the cotton row at this end. So go ahead, 
boys So the Das you can; “ 9 a no Laat : 

veral months ago, a a mee of our cultural socie on 
Edesto 8 member thou ht we, throu him, could — Man 
Congress on tarif; but we thought you knew best, so we sat 


down upon him. I now do not think any of us have had cause to 
change our minds since then. ; 

I am glad and feel proud of the prominent part you are taking in 
Congress. Now, do not say and do as one of our generals sald and did 
not do, which made us lose the Battle of urg, “ We have had 
honor enough for one dax,“ and, like him, stop the fight. On the con- 
trary, I want you, in good old Methodist style, to shout and sing: 

“N'er think the 3 won, 
Nor once at ease sit down; 
Our arduous work will n'er be done 
"Til we have gained the crown.” 


Then, with President Wilson's Presbyterian doctrine, “The final 
triumph of the saint,” the American Nation will resound in praise. 
With my most sincere regards, 
Yours, TOWNSEND MIKELL. 


— 
MULLINS, S. C., August 2, 1913. 
Senator E. D. SMITH, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear Ste: Your letter duly received, and I would have complied 


with your request to write you fully concerning the Clarke amendment 
to the Underwood tariff bill, but find that I am not al to the 


occasion. I always naturally felt that gambling in cotton futures ought 
to be stop yet I can not give you any a ment that will convince 
you that the sage of this amendment will in any way help prices of 
cotton. On the other hand, ff its passage would destroy the functions 
of the New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges, as is el 

and prevent hedging, etc., I am afraid it is not the right thing for the 
Democratic to do now. If the Underwood bill is it will 


be glory enough for one time. I most heartily commend the measure 
you propose with reference to naming of grades in future contracts. 
* * s + 


s . * 
Sincerely, your friend, N. A. MCMILLAN. 


Fort Morre, S. C., August 4, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SMITH, aes 


Dear Sin: Yours of July 26 to hand and contents noted. If suppl 
and demand is what we need, it looks to me that Mr. CLakkr's amend- 
ment is all right. but we will be fought there is no doubt. But I think 
that it will be best for the future. But you are at the seat of war, 
where you can see from both sides, and it may look different. I spoke 
to Mr. J. E. Wananake and Col. Banks, and they are of the same 
opinion + but we will have to depend on your good udgment. 


ours, truly, z 
Gro, W. FAIREY. 


JONESVILLE, S. C., August 4, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Sur eee 


TH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Srg: Yours of the 26th of July to hand and contents noted. 
As to Senator CLARKE'S pro amendment, I wish to say that you 
bave been on the firing line in behalf of our farmers so long that Sena- 
tor CLARKE should take lessons from you, much less I, as one of the 
farmers, to give you any information along this line. I am satisfied 
that you do your whole duty. You have done more for the farmers 
of the South than any man among our ev lawmaking body in Wash- 
ington to-day. I will say to you what Stonewall Jackson said to Gen. 
Pender on one occasion. “Stand your ground.” 

Your friend, J. W. Scorr. 

JOHNSTON, S. C., August 4, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SITH, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: Yours of ‘ha Sa to hand in reference to Senator CLARKE’S 
3 to bill H. $321, regulating the dealing in cotton 


It bas my hearty approval and that of all farmers to whom I have 
mentioned it. I havent found anyone except bankers, merchants, and 
cotton buyers and speculators who disapprove this amendment. It does 
look like the producer should have the right to say what laws he pre- 
ferred governing the sale of his cotton, and I fai] to see why a non- 

roducer should be so interested unless he bas a fat thing in it some- 

ow. They say if this law is passed it will ruin the country. I think 
if it requires a set of speculators and gamblers to create a market for 
cotton and cotton will not sell on its own merits, it would be a good 
thing for farmers to let alone, and I for one say if it ruins us, as 
they see it, let us have it. 

th can not hurt us much worse, for it is like swapping dollars to 
make it now. I appreciate your efforts in behalf of the farmers and 
read all you have to say through the papers, and congratulate you for 
your courage and you success in all your efforts. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours, sincerely, „A. B. BROADWATER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 18, 1913. 
Senator SMITH, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I would suggest that you introduce an amendment to 
the Clarke amendment providing that said amendment shall only 
apply to such future cotton contracts as do not specify the grade 
o N 5 do not provide for delivery according to Government stand- 
ardization. 

Your bill should be passed, and this is all the legislation that should 
pass on this question. . 

Very truly, yours, W. F. MILLER, 
821 Mason Street, 


PENDLETON, S. C., July 15, 1913. 
Senator SMITH, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I see that Senator CLARKE has introduced a bill to tax 
contract cotton 50 cents on the bale. By all means use your influence 
to defeat this bill. If this bill passes, it will virtually put the cotton 
exchanges out of business. That means low-price cotton. 

Your bill to regulate the exchange to deliver the grades they con- 
tract for is what we need. 

I hear it favorably commented on by the best people all over the 


te. 
Yours, truly, B. HARRIS. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 31, 1913. 


y of CLARKE’: 


DEAR SENATOR: Your letter contaii s amendment 
ve read it over; in fact, 


received to-day, forwarded from Dillon. I 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 


had read it before, and I had talked with some of my friends about it, 
and I am yet of the opinion that we, the farmers of the country, can 
not be benefited by it at all. Of course, I may be wrong, but I believe 
I am right. We want a live market for what we have to sell, an e 
more people doal in it the more life there is about it; but I. do not 
think the buyers of cotton should be any more handicap than the 
seller, Whatever is done about it, any extra expense will be figured 
i been our farmers 

d and can not hold a crop of cotton or even 


out of the producer. The trouble is and always 
are one to o years 
one-fourth of a crop, and are compelled to put it on the market earl 
in the fall and take what they can get in order to pay bankers an 
merchants what they owe them. Now, last fall I bought one day for 
the cotton mills 400 bales of spot cotton from a New York firm, then 
they bought this cotton from another cotton dealer, and all of these 
pee had to hedge against loss when they sold and when they bought. 
ad they have had to pay this tax it would have been an ense 
amount of trouble to go into all this thing of paying taxes and refund- 
ing, etc., and had we have had to do this I do not believe we could 
have traded at all. 
s + * * * * * 


I will hate to see the Clarke amendment go through. 
Yours, very truly, 
A. J. COTTINGHAM. 


Manion, S. C., August 8, 1923. 
Senator E. D. Surra, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Yours of recent date with copy of an amendment to tariff 
bill by Senator CLARKE received. I think the amendment is proper and 
should become law. I am in favor of any law that will do away with 
the New York Cotton Exchange, which is only another name for gam- 
bling. As you know, it has cost our people millions upon millions of 
dollars. I have no patience with the arguments which are used trying 
to defend the exchange, in that it is beneficial to the cotton growers, 
when the truth is that it has done more harm to the cotton growers 
than all the blight and boll weevils combined. 

If this amendment can become law and the tariff and currency bills 
ass we cna people would begin to enjoy freedom from our hereto- 
ore masters. 

I want to congratulate you and all who had anything to do with 
getting the Government to relleve the South and West of the money 
pangs e and getting us out of the grasp of the mone: sharks of 
New York. Our people are delighted w what Congress doing and 
attempting to do and have unlimited faith in our representatives in 
Congress and Woodrow Wilson and his Cabinet. The fact is we feel 
like a new era bas dawned upon us and that our great country is still 
the home of the free and the brave, 

With best wishes for your future success, I am, 

Yours, truly, 


— 


J. D. MONTGOMERY. 
JONESVILLE, S. C., August 7, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Surru, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin; In reply to your letter of the 26th regarding the Clarke 
amendment to the tariff bill, will say that I have discussi this matter 
with several in this section and all seem to think that it best not to 
pass this measure as in the end the tax would fall on the producer, 


Yours, very truly, D. B Fare, Jr 
a D A 


MOCNTVILLE, S. C., August 7, 1913. 
Hon. E, D. SMITI, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sin: In regard to yours of the 26th of July * * © neigh- 
bors and myself think that all such taxes will be obliged to be paid by 
the producers of cotton, so please don't allow any tax to be put on 


tton. 
as D. R. CRAWFORD, 


Yours, truly, 
Cassatr, S. C. August 7, 1913. 
Mr. E. D. Suuru, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: You send me a copy of amendment to the tariff bill proposed 
by Senator CLARKE of Arkansas, and to write you whether or not I 
think it would be beneficial to the cotton growers. I fail to see where 
the nie ike ba would be benefited in its practical operation. * * * 

t ' 
N e H. T. Davis. 
NEWBERRY, S. C., August 6, 1913. 
Hon. Ð. D. SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep.: Your letter received. I have giyen the bill very careful 
study and have reached the conclusion that it will add another burden 
upon the farmers. You could never adjust the tax as it is Intended 
in the bill, and there is no power Congress possesses that could adjust 
it. We would in the end pay that tax at such price as we woul 
forced to accept for our cotton. + : 

Your friend, H. H. EYANS. 
Laxe-Ciry, S. C., August 7, 1913. 
Senator E. D. Surra, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Spnator: I have examined your bill sent me some time ago 

and think it is a very aod bill. I want to congratulate you on the 


fight you have been making and are making to-day in be If of the 
farmers of the State. 
Very sincerely, J. A. GREEN. 


WAMPEE, S. C., August 4, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. Smite, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: In re to your letter of July 26, in regard to amend- f 
iff bill oy to taxing sal Pe 


ment to tar! 5 es for ure delivery, I find lots 
3 in favor of it. Personally, however, T do not agree with it. 
mers often sell futures to an advantage. However, I realize that 
my own personal ideas are of little value to you. I feel sure that ae 
ge doing 8 duty to us, as you see it, and I am perfectly willing 
lea balance to your care, feeling sure that you will secure 

every efit possible for us. 
‘ours, very truly, JOHN A. BELL. 


IsLanpTon, S. C., August 5, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SMirH, Washington, D. C. B Strain’ a 

Dear Sin: Yours of the 26th ultimo received in due time, but I was 
very busy and could not give the intended Clarke amendment the 
proper consideration. 

I have gone over it carefully and can not see where it will be any 
burden npon the cotton growers. I think it would be better to have a 
separate bill 133 the dealing in futures altogether. If I under- 
stand it aright this amendment puts a tax of one-tenth per cent per 

ound on those who buy and sell cotton for future delivery, but refunds 
kgs 1 Sh iret the cotton is actually delivered according to the terms 
e 

It is true the mills claim they have to buy ahead, and a great man 
farmers sell ahead, but they can do it without violating the law id 
2 aac by this amendment or without being burdened by the law. 

owever, I doubt the wisdom of even anyone under any circumstances 
selling for future delivery, unless the price could be so regulated as to 
preserve the proper equilibrium in the cotton trade. 

Under the present laws a debt-ridden people, as our cotton growers 
are, living this year on next fall's crop, are entirely dependent on the 
gamblers of the country for the price of their cotton. 

But we are told to organize. grant the farmers are not sufficiently 
8 to protect themselves from many injustices, such as the pres- 
ent raise in jute bagging, but when we are told to organize to hold 
cotton which is sold a year ahead, without a price stipulated, it is all 
bosh. Establish a safe governmental system of warehouses where the 
armer can deposit his Png without the dread of being swamped 

y a set of rascals, and can draw on the Government for a safe per 

715 teats to rhe Government) of the vane of said 

will see the prices of farm produc roperly adjust 

rise from his impoverished Sten e 
Wishing you much success in your endeavors to help the farmers, 


am 
: Yours, truly, D. M. Vary. 


roduce, and you 
„ and the farmer 


FARSAW, N. C. . 
Hon. ELLISON D. SMITH, SA E 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I have carefully read all that has been said with 
reference to your bill to regulate deliveries on future exchanges and all 
that has been said with regard to the effect of the Clarke amendment to 
the tariff bill, and to both propositions I have given much study and 
thought; in fact, I haye been studying it for years, knowing that Con- 
gress would probably pass some regulatory measure in the course of 
time. And I desire to say that I 5 of your bill and believe that 
it will have the effect intended; bu disapprove of the Clarke amend- 
ment and believe that its principal effect will be the establishing of 
Liverpool as the sole price-making machine. It will eliminate hundreds 
of small cotton merchants; force a concentration of big buyers in Eng- 
land, making it well-nigh impossible for a native exporter to compete 
with 8 oy exporter; take from the market millions of speculative 
money and thousands of speculative buyers; destroy all nonfuture ex- 
changes and many boards of trade in the South. In fact, it will cost 
the South from 3 to 5 cents per pound in the price of cotton and may 
bring about such financial disaster as we have not seen since the war. 
I know you make a specialty of cotton matters and are well informed 
on the subject, and I certainly ho on will use your knéwledge and 
power to prevent the adoption of the Clarke amendment. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Jos. E. JOHNSON. 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C., August 5, 1913, 
Senator E. D. SMuiru, Washington D. C.: 


Replying to yours of July 26 in regard to Senator CLARKE’S amend- 
ment to H. R. 3321, will say that I do not know of any benefit that will 
accrue to the cotton planter from this bill. I have asked others, and 
they say that they are unable to see it. My own opinion is it is a 
direct tax on cotton indirectly collected. I do not deem it desirable to 
prohibit trading in actual cotton on cotton exchanges, I know of no 
good in cotton futures. 

Yours, truly, R. C. Coxn. 
— 


VAxcn, S. C., August 1, 1913, 
Senator E. D. Smiru, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sin: Your letter of July 26 has been received and carefully 
noted. I am glad you wrote and thus gave me an a ame to write 
15 I for one am opposed to the pia e of any such law, because it 
ooks to me that all or nearly all the efforts that are made to benefit 
the farmers of the South rebounds to their detriment. I am op 
to the doing of anything that will injure the price of cotton, I 
all the tinkering with law as to futures and the prosecution of those 
who were trying to bull the market has or cost the farmers a 
good deal of money. If it is law to prosecute the bulls for trying to 

ut the price up, it should be law to handle the fellows who are 
rying to put the price down. I believe the cotton exchanges are a 
benefit to the cotton planter, and to levy that tax will drive them 
out of existence. . 

* * * * * . * 


Very truly, yours, J. F. FELDER. 
CORNWELL, S. C., R. F. D, 1, August 2, 1913, 
Mr. SMITH, 


Dear Sin: In reply to your letter oes 26, will say I think Mr. 
CLARKE’S amendment, if you can get it, will be a good thing. I believe 
in a square deal, but we don't get it. If a man buys cotton, it should 


be delivered. If he sells, he should deliver the goods. I would say 
work for the amendment. 
Respectfully, W. A. GLADDEN. 


CAMDEN, S. C., August 2, 1913. 
Hon. E. D. SMITH: ` 

Your favor of July 26 received and the inclosed amendment, which 
I believe to be aga nst the cotton grower and would help to lower 
rather than lift prices. 


Yours, truly, Henry SAVAGE. 
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FARMERS? COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., 
Montgomery, Ala., July II, 1913. 
Senator E. D. Surri, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Friexp SarrH: The New York and New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
changes have been flooding this country with literature and press ar- 
ticles begging help to kill the Clarke amendment to the tarif bill. To- 
day our committee of three from the business men’s league of this city 
reported in favor of the bill; also some of our leading cotton men, 
notably I. Well, of Weil Bros., and William Marks, of Marks & Gayle, 
both large cotton buyers, are in favor of it. This pleases our farmers, 
who desire to see the New York Cotton Exchange taxed out of existence, 
atso New Orleans 117 on a strict spot-cotton basis. 

As you know and we believe our country has been pauperized by the 
New York Cotton Exchange. It is no spot-cotton market, and we see 
no reason for its existence except as a gambling outfit. Let the 


work go on. Our country has been overrun this season by so-called 
traveling crop experts sent out by the New York Exchange. Most o 
them are voluminous Hars and hardly know a stalk of cotton from a 
cocklebur stalk. They have succeeded only in allowing foreigners to 
buy up the cotton heid for better prices at a low figure, which has been 
quite discouraging to all holders. 

With regards, your friend, CUAS. L. GAY. 


WATERLOO, LAURENS County, S. C., July 13, 1913. 


Hon. E. D. Sura, M. C., 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Your kind and encouraging letter I received in 
due time. I will watch the progress of the ett oe bill, and when 
fairly launched in Congress will run on to Washington. I have 
several very nice letters to produce. 

I am giad to see the Senate subcommittee fayors your cotton-grade 


1. 
With my best respects, I am, 
Yours, truly, CEAREXCE CUNINGHAM. 


— 
CHARLESTON, S. C., July 7, 1913. 
Senator E. D. Surra, Washington, D. C. 

I sincerely trust that you will make every effort to defeat the present 
amendment introduced by Senator CLARKE of Arkansas placi tax on 
purchases and sales of cotton for future delivery, as same would prove 
most harmful to all handlers of cotton and would be at the expense 
of the planter, as he would not be able to find a ready market at all 
times on which he could dispose of his cotton at the full price, as 
there are times when shippers buy cotton without being able to it 
on to spinners, but are able to protect themselves by utures. 
‘Lhe proposed amendment would prove ruinous as well as a restraint to 


trade. 
W, GORDON McCase, Jr. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not propose to discuss this 
question at all, for I am free to confess the intricacies of this 
business I do not understand, and I understand it still less 
since I have heard the cotton manufacturer called a miller. 
But there are people who do not speculate in futures, but who 
buy and sell cotton, who believe that this will have a bad 
effect on the consumers to whom they sell and the producers 
from whom they buy, that you will not get rid of the abuse of 
gambling in futures, which is an admitted abuse of a gross 
kind, but only transfer it to delivery. 

I have three letters from a leading firm who do not speculate 
in futures and are among the largest firms in the country in 
ee in cotton. I ask that they may be printed in the 

ECORD., 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, they will be 
printed. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

BOSTON, MASS., July 1, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY LODGE. 


CABOT „ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We feel very strongly that those advocating the amend- 
ment to the tariff bill placing a tax on transactions in future-delivery 
cotton are not familiar witb legitimate cotton business as undertaken 
to-day by those not interested even remotely in speculatively buying or 
soune contracts, but as a protection against actual business done with 
spinners. 
In our own case, we have no clientele who bay or sell throngh us 
3 for cotton. Our business is confin to actual es to 
e various New England mills. As business is done nowadays, a 
great many of the mills at this time of the year and through the 
summer place contracts ahead for goods. In sale of such 
they are forced to either sell their goods and speculate as to what the 
price of cotton will be when cotton is available during the next crop, 
or proroci themselves a! buying cotton for fall shipment through su 
dealers as they trade with. D 
As far as we are concerned, there are only three ble methods 
which we could pursue—either sell the miils speculatively short and 
risk buying in cotton next fall at a lower price, or buy contracts for 
mill account and turn them into cotton, as they advise us to next fal 
or buy contracts for account of our correspondents 
to cotton next fall. In none of these 


ty satisfactory to 


Very often the cases are reversed. 
know they must 
avaliable. On the 


the 
in these contracts fixing the price of tton. 
e realize that speculation in cotton has been harmful, but it has 
more harmful On the 


been to the manufacturer than anyone else. 


other hand, the purchase or sale of future contracts affords the manu- 
facturer a protection on every lot of goods sold ahead or actual cotton 
his price on account 

The same is true of the legitimate 
against sales to mills or sells con- 


COOPER & BRUSH. 


STEPHEN M. WELD & Co., 
Boston, July 1, 83. 
Hon. Hexry Carnot LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Senator LODGE : It seems to me that this addition of one- 
tenth of a cent a d on futures where the cotton is not actually 
delivered is such a blow at the cotton business that the ors can 
hardly realize what they are doing. In the first place, let me tell you 
how it works. We mently find at the end of a day's business, in 
Houston, for example, that we have 5, bales on hand over and above 
our orders. As you know, we have to go out and buy every day, and 
at the end of the day the cotton that we have bought is set against 
what we have sold. If we have seld more than we have bought, we 
buy futures. If we have bought more than we have sold to the milis, 
we sell futures. In this way we are tected against any fluctuation 
of the market, and the business is made as free from speculation as is 
possible. We never mean to deliver or to accept deliveries on these 
fatures. They are a hedge on spots that we have sold; when we buy 
cotton, we buy in futures on the cotton we bave bought; when we have 
sold the cotton, we sell them again. 

Now, method of doing business enables thousands of smal! firms 
to do a business and to borrow money from the banks on this business 
and on the cotton, because the banks as a rule demand to know whether 
they have hedged. If they have hedged, they loan them the money: if 
they have not, they won't; and a firm that does not hedge with futures 
finds it very difficult to obtain credit. 

What is going to be the result? The New York Cotton Exchange 
will. go out of existence and the business will fall into the hands of 
McFadden and ourselves and three or four other big firms, and nine out 
of ten of the little firms will go to the wall. It is going to reduce our 
business to the same basis that the wool business is on, which is a 
most speculative business, where the profits are from 3 to 5 cents a 
posse and the losses correspondingly large and only big firms that can 

trow money from the banks on their own name can do the business. 

It is the most disastrous blow to the cotton business that can be 

rpetrated. It is no excuse to say that the future business is abused. It 
s abused; liquor is abused; food is abused; everything we have that 
is given us by God Almighty or anyone else ts abused. and the abuses 
as a rule cure themselves. A man that drinks too much gets delirium 
tremens; a man that eats too much dies of dyspepsia; and nature malin- 
tains its equilibrium in that way. So it is in business. Men who 
speculate in futures die poor. I venture to- say there is hardly a case 
in existence of a cotton speculator dying rich. 

Furthermore, it is a most unjust thing that this restriction on fu- 
tures should be put in, force on cotton alone. Grains of all kinds, 
Souper, coffi fact, business in almost everything is conducted on 

is system of futures. It is a perfectly crazy thing to attempt to put 
such a duty on. It will also throw a great deal of business to Liver- 
pool and away from the United States: and, in my opinion, is most 
3 in every way. I hope you will do your utmost to stop this 

I am sending = coy of this letter to Mr. WEEKs. 


Yours, tr T. M. WELD. 


e 
Boston, July. 2, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LopGeE, Washington, D. C. ú x: 

Dear Sin: Regarding the amendment providing for a tax of onc- 
8 to 3 0 == the best — — it ‘peop mae or — 

rable to the n 0 

United States. me ite 

Our business is that of Supplying actual cotton to New England 
mills. We are not dealers in futures. The mills are expected to take 
orders from their customers for goods to be delivered several months 
later and for frequently well into a later cotton crop. Therefore the 
mill expects us to sell them actual cotton, to be supplied to them at 
such later dates. In the event of our ma es for materially 
later delivery, we now po ourselves by purchasing futures, thereby 
eliminating the element of speculation on the part of the mill and 
also on the part of the seller of the cotton, whether he be North or 
South. If e proposed tax should be adopted, we believe that the 
amount of the tax would have to be added to the cost of manufactured 

s, or, in other wo And cer- 


e. 
that you can conscienti do all 
adoption of this peer serene * 


Barry, THAYER & Co. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, my very good friend the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has, inadvertently I am 
sure, a very incorrect idea about the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change. He designated it as a parasite of the New York Ex- 
change. I am quite certain he did not mean to hurt the feelings 
of the New Orleans and Louisiana people by that statement. 
I should like to ask the Senator just what he based that state- 


is possible to prevent 
Yours, very 
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ment of his on, that the New Orleans Cotton Exchange is a para- 
site of the New York Cotton Exchange. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, of course I used 
that statement in a figurative sense. The New York Cotton 
Exchange fixes the rules and limitations of the business. They 
haye the organization, the membership, the position, connected 
with the business. They have special wires running every- 
where, and dominate. If the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
were disposed to reform the business they could not reach 
the people who are interested in the subject of speculat- 
ing in cotton in sufficient volume to cut the slightest figure in 
the final result. Senator George, who was the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate in the 
Fifty-third Congress, went into that quite extensively and took 
much proof te show the relative importance of the two ex- 
changes. In preparing and presenting to the Senate the report 
from which I quoted he made the observation that I have in- 
cluded in my remarks, that the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
was a parasite in the sense that it could not project and main- 
tain a policy in antagonism to any policy that the New Yor 
Cotton Exchange saw proper to stand behind. ° 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is not a fact tħat the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change has adopted the Government standards of grading cotton 
which were advocated in substance by Mr. Herbert Knox 
Smith in the very able report from which the Senator has so 
eloquently quoted, and if it is not also a fact that Mr. Smith 
in the highest terms complimented fhe New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change for adopting the method which he advocated; and, 
further, if it be not a fact that the business is conducted on the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange in an entirely different manner 
from that on the New York Cotton Exchange in the very ma- 
terial particular of settling the deliyeries on future contracts 
upon the commercial differences, or the value of the spot cotton 
as determined by actual sales on the New Orleans market, 
whereas in New York the settlement of deliveries is based upon 
the value placed upon the cotton of various grades by a com- 
mittee—an arbitrary system of settling differences? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am sure there must be some 
differences in detail in the rules that govern the respective ex- 
changes; but I insist that the crowd who conduct the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange do not possess sufficient elements of 
strength to influentially affect the price of cotton. Can the 
Senator tell me how many bales of future cotton are sold annu- 
ally upon the New Orleans Cotton Exchange? 

Mr. RANSDELL. No, sir; I can not; but it is a large 
number. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Nobody else can tell, because 
they have never let it be known; but in trade, in business, and 
in the discussions that define its operations and its effect no one 
ever gives serious attention to the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change. There was a better exchange than either of those 
exchanges, at Galveston, and another one was sought to be 
established at Memphis, but they could not attract that large 
volume of specujative business that would enable them to give 
it the representative position in the trade that the New York 
Cotton Exchange maintains, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I have given the Senator 
from Arkansas a fair chance to explain his statement, and I 
find that he really had no reason at all for saying that the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange was a “parasite” of the New 
York Exchange. As a matter of fact—— 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Louisiana 
must let me explain that. By that I meant a parasite of the 
exchange in the sense—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. A parasite is something that lives on 
another. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I should have said I meant a 
parasite in the form that it could not direct a policy with refer- 
ence to the cotton market that the New York Exchange antago- 
nized; that it was subordinate in that commercial sense to the 
movements and policies of the New York Cotton Exchange. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad to have even that explanation, 
_ Mr. President, because a parasite, we know, is a small thing that 
lives on a larger one, and in no sense of the word can it be said 
that there is the slightest connection between the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange and the New York Cotton Exchange. They 
“have entirely different rules and regulations; they have no 
connection in the world with each other. 

The great trouble in this whole cotton-future business is the 
unfairness with which, in the minds of a great many people, it 
is conducted on the New York Cotton Exchange. The very mat- 
ter which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surg] de- 
scribed here is one which has caused a great deal of hard feel- 
ing; that is, the manner of dealing on the New York Cotton 


Exchange. You have a contract there with “ middling” as a 
basis. When you ask for delivery of that cotton the man who 
sells it can deliver to you any one of 28 grades, I believe, ac- 
cording to the Senator from Arkansas, and 34 or 36 grades 
according to the Senator from South Carolina, which is cer- 
tainly a very wide margin of grades. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield merely for a correction. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to get the record 
Straight. I think that at one time there were 37 grades—I may 
not be accurate, but I know it was within the thirties. They 
have gradually contracted them as they saw the storm gathering. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is a large number of grades, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and there is now a private system of grading cotton in 
New York; there is no Government standardization of cotton 
grading recognized in that great market; but it is a private 
system adopted by themselves. 

When they settle their future contracts they tender the pur- 
chaser of a “ middling” basis contract cotton not of that grade. 
Say he has bought “middling” and they tender him “ good 
ordinary,” how is the price between “ middling” and “ good 
ordinary“ determined in New York? Not by the market quo- 
tations of “middling” and “good ordinary” in that market 
or in any other cotton market, as is done in New Orleans, but 
by a committee of the exchange, which meets two or three 
times a year, and arbitrarily says that the difference in value 
between “middling” and “good ordinary” shall be a cer- 
tain sum. You see how unfair that is. Perhaps “good ordi- 
nary” is very scarce in the market and the price has gone 
up as compared with “ middling.” 

In New Orleans how is it arranged? In that city there was 
always a system very different from that in New York, even 
before it had the Government sfandards. New Orleans had its 
private grades then, because there were no Government grades, 
but the settlements on contracts were always made upon the 
commercial or “spot” market differences. If a man bought 
“middling cotton” in New Orleans and “ good ordinary cotton” 
was delivered to him, he went into the New Orleans market, 
the spot-cotton market, and ascertained that the commercial 
difference in value between “middling” and “good ordinary ” 
cotton was, we will say, one cent per pound, or one and a 
quarter cents per pound, or one and a half cents per pound. 
The settlement was made accordingly, and the purchaser was 
not injured, because, if he did not need “good ordinary” in 
his business, he sold it on the market at the actual market value, 
the same as he had paid for it; but in New York, if he were 
obliged to pay for “good ordinary” 9 cents a pound, let us 
Say, and the “spot” difference or the market was Sz cents 
a pound, then he was obliged to sell for Sz cents a pound an 
article for which he was forced to pay 9 cents; in other words, 
he lost $2.50 a bale, or $250 on his transaction—something that 
could neyer happen in the case of New Orleans. 

This is doubly true now, Mr. President and Senators, for since 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange has adopted the Govern- 
ment’s standards of cotton—that is, with a basis of “ middling,” 
with four grades higher than “middling” and four grades 
lower—the transactions there are just as fairly conducted as 
they can be. 

Let me repeat, there is not the slightest connection between 
those two markets. I am perfectly willing to admit that New 
Orleans is not the very powerful financial center which New 
York is, but it is an active spot-cotton market; it is a market 
where there is a great deal of spot cotton sold, whereas there is 
very little of it sold in New York. It is a very important market 
both for future dealings and for actual spot dealings in cotton. 

I was very glad to hear the Senator from Arkansas say that 
the Government had “ established rational, honest grades of cot- 
ton standardization.” Those rational, honest grades were im- 
mediately accepted by the Cotton Exchange of New Orleans. 
They have not yet been adopted by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. The Cotton Exchange of New Orleans is doing its 
utmost to cooperate with the Government; the Cotton Exchange 
of New Orleans recognizes that there are some things that are 
bad in cotton speculation, or, as the Senator would call it, “ cot- 
ton gambling,” just as there are bad things in every kind of 
speculation and in every kind of business, and the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange stands behind the Congress in any kind of 
legislation looking to the correction of these evils, but it does 
not wish to see the system entirely broken up, because it be- 
lieves it is a good one when properly regulated, corrected, and 


controlled. 
The Senator alluded to the fact that in Germany they did not 
deal in cotton exchanges and yet used a great deal of cotton. 
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Is the Senator aware of the fact that on this very day in the 
city of Bremen a very large cotton exchange begins business? 
It is a fact, I will say to the Senator, that to-day a cotton 
exchange starts in the city of Bremen. The Germans have 
found that they can not do business without a cotton exchange, 
just as they found in 1896, after the bourse law was passed 
prohibiting grain dealings on exchanges, that it could not do 
business successfully in grain without an exchange; that the 
farmers were unable to get a proper price for their grain be- 
cause they had no means of ascertaining its value. The pur- 
chasers of grain were in touch with the Chicago market and 
the Liverpool market and the exchanges of the world, but when 
the German grain exchange went out of existence there was no 
longer any way for the grain producers to find out what grain 
was worth. The farmers suffered, and grain in towns or com- 
munities 10 or 15 miles apart varied very much in price. It is 
necessary to have an exchange so as to inform the farmers 
what their products are worth. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to occupy the time of the 
Senate so long. I rose merely for the purpose of making this 
explanation. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator from Arkansas a 
question. I understand that the Senator from Arkansas drew 
this amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator what, in his 
opinion, will be the immediate effect of the amendment? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The immediate effect of it will 
be that about 90 per cent of the business conducted on the New 
York Exchange will be discontinued if the law is faithfully and 
effectively enforced, because the gamblers who assemble there 
will not pay 50 cents a bale on cotton every time they record a 
quotation on that board. The best estimate which can be made 
is that the number of fictitious bales of cotton sold on that ex- 
change in a year is more than a hundred million. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the immediate and legitimate 
effect of the proposed amendment will be to prohibit dealing in 
futures under certain conditions, rather than to collect revenue? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Of course the revenue feature 
of it will probably be kept up for a little while by the so-called 
hedgers who have bought actual cotton and, fearing the depre- 
dations of the New York Cotton Exchange, must protect them- 
selves for a time. I think that element will continue for a 
little while to pay the tax; but after awhile they will be forced 
to evolve some other system of protection that will be more 
legitimate and more completely under commercial control. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, perhaps his answer might be misunderstood. So far as 
dealing in pure “ wind” cotton is concerned—mere speculation, 
mere gambling—this amendment will put an end to most of it; 
but where mills and buyers buy futures as an insurance it 
would not put an end to that. It would simply put a tax of 
50 cents a bale upon that kind of business—not a very ex- 
pensive insurance—which would bring in a considerable revenue 
to the Government. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I may also state to the Senator 
from Idaho that where there is an actual delivery in pursuance 
of a contract there is no tax levied. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not understand for the life of me 
why it has been that there never has been any great company 
established in the United States to insure manufacturers against 
losses upon sales of stocks on 12 months’ delivery to the Orient 
and elsewhere. I am informed that such insurance companies 
do exist in other countries. I suppose the reason they do not 
exist in this country is that our manufacturers for the most 
part do not sell on long time as do German and English manu- 
facturers trading with the Orient and with South America. I 
have heard that that was the reason; but, so far as “ futures” 
are an insurance to legitimate business, 50 cents a bale is not 
a very heavy insurance on a bale of cotton which is worth $50, 

Mr. BORAH. It combines, in other words, the proposition 
of a slight revenue with a proposition of prohibiting certain 
kinds of transaction? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, it has a double effect; yes. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I merely want to say a word in 
regard to this matter. It is one in which my people are very 
deeply interested, both as cotton producers and as cotton manu- 
facturers. ‘The State of Georgia is the second State in the 
production of cotton, Texas being the first; and the States of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia manufacture very 
much the larger part of all the cotton annually manufactured 
in the South. So that both as mill owners and as cotton pro- 
ducers our people have a very deep, practical, and pecuniary 
interest in the correct solution of this question. 
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As I understand the proposition of the Senator from Soufh 
Carolina—and I wish to say, by way of parenthesis, that I do 
not profess to have any expert knowledge as yet in regard to 
this question and am seeking light—as I understand, the prop- 
osition of the Senator from South Carolina is this: That, by 
reason of the failure of the cotton-exchange contracts to 
specify the particular grade which the contract will require the 
delivery of, if delivery is made, the quotations on the stock 
exchange do not reflect the real price of cotton and that, there- 
fore, they injuriously affect the price of cotton in the hands of 
the producer. I understand that to be the proposition, although 
whether I am correct or not I do not know. I see the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] shakes his head. I do not mean 
to say that it is correct. I do not know, but my understanding 
is that that is the proposition of the Senator from South’ 
Carolina. 

I understand the Senator to base that proposition upon the 
fact that the contract, having this latitude in it, permits a 
seller to sell middling cotton, say, as a basic grade, with the 
privilege of complying with that contract, not by delivering 
middling cotton, but by delivering some other grade at a dif- 
ference in price to be fixed by the cotton exchange, and that, 
by reason of that, opportunity is given to those dealing on the 
cotton exchange, those buying and selling cotton, to carry on 
this series of contracts in a way which will quote to the world 
a price for cotton which is not the real price of cotton, and 
that such quotation and publication of false prices affects inju- 
riously the price of spot cotton in the hands of the cotton 
grower. 

On the other hand, the Senator says that if the contract were 
limited to a specific grade and the person who sold that con- 
tract would be compelled, if required, to deliver that particular 
grade, he could not quote anything else but the real price except 
at his own peril, and therefore he would have to quote the real 
Price; that with the grade fixed in the contract he would have 
to sell at the real price. and so when he bought and sold, even 
if he did sell 100,000,000 bales of cotton, he would not affect 
injuriously the price of cotton in the hands of the producer. I 
understand that to be the contention of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is correct. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, however we may regard gam- 
bling in all of its forms, we have not a moral purpose in view 
in this legislation. While, of course, we are glad if the morai 
purpose at the same time can be advanced or effected, we have 
in this proposed legislation a practical purpose, and that prac- 
tical purpose is that the dealing in futures on the cotton ex- 
changes shall not, through a system of quoting false prices, in- 
juriously affect the price of cotton in the hands of the producer. 
That, I understand, is the purpose; and in that we all sym- 
pathize and desire to contribute to it. 

If it be true that by requiring the cotton seller to make a par- 
ticular grade and limit him to that grade; if it be true, as ton- 
tended by the Senator from South Carolina—I do not say it is, 
because I am not sufficiently familiar with the subject to under- 
take to say so—but if it be true, then, it would be well so to 
adjust this amendment as not to make it include contracts of 
that kind, where the real grade of the cotton is specified, be- 
cause if that be true there is no harm in contracts of that kind, 
but there may be some good. Whether it be true as to the effect 
of having the grade of cotton specified I am not prepared now to 
definitely say, but the suggestion should be carefully considered. 

Turning, now, from the interest of the cotton producer to that 
of the mill owner or the man who runs the mill, we all recognize 
the fact that it is beyond controversy that there is a legitimate 
use made by mill owners of the purchase of future contracts 
where there is no expectation of delivery. I would not be will- 
ing that that practice should be allowed to continue if it were 
at the expense of the cotton grower, the producer of cotton, even 
though it might result in advantage to the mill owner, because 
that would be aiding one industry at the expense of another 
industry, and that would be unjust; but if it is a legitimate in- 
terest of the mill owners which can be advanced without injury 
to the other industry, then we ought to try so to adjust it as to 
make this legislation of advantage to each and an injury to 
neither, 

I do not know whether this is correct or not, but I under- 
stand that to be the issue, and I think it is worthy of very care- 
fui consideration. If it be true that the imposition of a tax 
simply upon contracts for cotton which do not specify the par- 
ticular grades and the exemption of those which do specify the 
grades will relieve the cotton grower of the South of the evil 
under which he now suffers by reason of speculative contracts, 
it may be well to do so; and in view of the fact that there are 
interests as found in the business of the mill owner which kaye 
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legitimate purposes to subserve by contracts of this kind, it may 
be well to relieve them and so adjust this proposed legislation 
as not to injure them. I do not wish by anything that I have 
said to commit myself finally to the one or the other of these 
propositions, but I am deeply impressed with the fact that if 
this legislation can be so shaped as to prevent the fictitious in- 
flueneing of the price of cotton by quoting as the price that 
which is in fact not the price. if we can shape this legislation 
to correct that evil and at the same time not embarrass the 
legitimate transactions of mill owners, I think it ought to be 
done. As I understand it, the system practiced by the mill own- 
ers is not a speculative system, but one by which they can 
practically insure the prices at which they will get the cotton 
to be manufactured to fill the contracts they make for manufac- 
tured goods. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senator from Georgia and of other 
Senators to the fact that if they will pick up any paper pub- 
lished in any city in America where the quotations of the cotton 
market are given they will find that the future market for the 
spot month—August is the spot month now—the quotations are 
on the basis of “ middling,” and then if they will look at the 
“spot” quotations they will find that in every instance there 
is in the same market a wide margin between the price of spot 
cotton and the future price, for the reason that the buyer of 
actual “spot” can go into the warehouse and select his “ mid- 
dling,” while in the other case he takes his chance whether he 
will get “middling” or something else. I merely invite Sena- 
tors to take any newspaper and read the market quotations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the section be 
passed over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the section is passed 
over I have a substitute which I desire to offer for the com- 
mittee amendment, and I should like an opportunity of saying 
something about it before the committee again considers the 
subject. I offer as a substitute for the amendment reported by 
the committee the following. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to substitute for section 3, 
page 210—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I may be permitted, I will state the sub- 
stance of the substitute. I can do so, I think, in less time than 
would be required to read it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was going to ask the Senator if he would 
not do that rather than have it read by the Secretary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The substitute provides that there shall be 
levied upon all sales of capital stock, bonds, or other obliga- 
tions of corporations, and upon all sales of products of the soil, 
meats, or provisions of any character made in, upon, through, 
or in connection with or under the regulations of any stock ex- 
change, grain exchange, cotton exchange, board of trade, or 
the like, wherein the seller is not the owner of the thing sold 
at the time the transaction occurs, a tax of 10 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think that the amend- 
ment drawn by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] pro- 
hibits the owner of cotton from selling it for future delivery? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. I am about to compare my sub- 
stitute with the one proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. I 
have already stated the substance of the substitute. I will 
restate it. It levies a tax of 10 per cent upon all sales made 
upon stock exchanges, boards of trade, and other institutions 
of like character, wherein the seller is not the owner of the 
thing sold at the time the transaction takes place. There are 
certain exceptions named in the substitute, which I need not 
now mention, 

Allow me to say, Mr. President, that this amendment is not 
offered in hostility to the proposal of the committee, which I 
understand is the proposal of the Senator from Arkansas. The 
purpose of the amendment now in the bill is to prevent gam- 
bling in cotton. The purpose of my substitute is to prevent gam- 
bling in everything dealt in upon stock exchanges and boards of 
trade. 

I sympathize entirely with the general view of the Senator 
from Arkansas, and my only criticism of the object of his 
amendment is that he proposes to do for cotton alone what 
ought to be done for everything embraced within the activities 
of these institutions. There is a difference, however, in the 
method of accomplishing the purpose. In the amendment now 
found in the bill the object is sought to be reached by levying a 
duty of one-tenth of a cent a pound upon all sales of cotton 
for future delivery wherein delivery is not actually and in good 
faith made. In my substitute the result is accomplished by 
levying a duty of 10 per cent upon all sales wherein the man 
who sells is not the owner of the thing he is selling, but is sim- 
ply speculating in the market. 


Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, I suppose 
ae 3 means 10 per cent upon the price at which the thing 
5 so 

Mr. CUMMINS. The amendment provides a tax of 10 per 
cent upon the contract price of the thing sold. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has described so 
completely and so impressively what is done upon the cotton 
exchange with regard to cotton that I need not enlarge upon 
that phase of the gambler’s enterprise. I intend for a few 
minutes to take up the New York Stock Exchange, and to lay 
before the Senate the briefest outline of what is done there 
with regard to one of the great classes of property which 
n touches the welfare of the people of the United 

I take, as an illustration, the year 1912. The dealings upon 
the exchange were less last year than the year before, and 
therefore it is entirely fair to take the year 1912. 

In that year there were sold upon the exchange in New York 
bonds—and I am giving the bonds simply for the purpose of in- 
stituting a comparison—amounting in the aggregate to $653,- 
497,000. I want Senators to remember the small, meager 
amount of bonds sold upon the New York Stock Exchange when 
I come to state the amount of stock sold in the same market 
during the same time. 

In the year 1912 there were sold on the exchange in New 
York 63,704,779 shares of railway stock alone. The par value of 
the stock so sold was $5,052,823.900. Of industrial and miscel- 
laneous stocks there were sold upon the exchange, in the year, 
72.413.946 shares of the par value of $6,150,899.600. Of all 


stocks there were sold 136,118,725 shares, with an aggregate - 


par value of 511.203.723.500. 

I pause here to point out the fact that the aggregate value 
of the railroad stocks sold or pretended to be sold during that 
year upon the exchange amounted to about four-fifths, or cer- 
tainly more than three-fourths, of all the railroad stocks of the 
United States. All the railroad stocks are not listed upon the 
New York exchange; but the aggregate stocks, common as well 
as preferred, of all the railway companies of this country does 
not greatly exceed $7,500.000,000. I state it in round numbers. 
Of the stocks listed upon the New York Stock Exchange there 
were sold during that year $5,052,823.900. 

It goes without saying that 90 per cent of these sales were 
purely speculative. Certainly not more than 10 per cent of the 
stocks of the railroad companies of this country actually 
changed hands during the year 1912, and yet three-fourths of 
those stocks were nominally sold upon the New York exchange 
alone. I am not now taking into account the exchanges of Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, and the other great cities of the country. 

We might as well face the question whether we intend to 
enter upon a campaign against selling short in this country. 
I believe it is as serious a menace to industrial stability and 
financial strength as is now before the American people. Some 
time we must take up in earnest the problem of suppressing 
these gigantic gambling transactions, and I think this is the 
time to do it. My amendment demands that we do it now. 

As I said the other day, I believe we ought to employ the 
taxing power, if we can not employ any other, in order to reach 
an evident and obvious evil. I am not suggesting that, legally 
speaking, the principal purpose of the substitute I have offered 
is not to produce a revenue. I do not know whether any such 
transactions could take place under the amendment I have pro- 
posed. I hope they could not. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe that if we impose the tax I have suggested the 
next year will not witness a tithe of the gambling that has 
been flaunted in the face of the American people during each 
year of the last quarter of a century. > 

There are a great many good people who believe that the 
short sale—that is, the sale of a commodity or a product or a 
stock by a man who does not own it, but who expects to go into 
the market when the time for delivery comes and either settle 
upon the market price as it then is or buy at the market price 
the thing which he has sold, in order to make delivery—is a 
valuable element in the business of the United States, It has 
been so argued for a long, long time. I do not think so. It is 
said that short sales are necessary in order to create a market 
for things that people actually want to sell, and in order to 
insure a condition which will enable a man to sell anything, 
the moment he wants to sell it, at the market price. I do not 
think so. When one has a thing that somebody else wants to 
buy, there will always be an opportunity for the seller and the 
buyer to meet. 1 

The proposition I hhve made does not involve the abolition 
of the stock exchange. It does not involve the abolition of the 
board of trade. It does not touch the market places of the 
country. People will still be at perfect liberty to meet and 
trade. Those who want to sell and those who want to buy will 
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come together and conduct their business according to legiti- 
mate and honest business methods. Indeed, I think the market 
places of the country will be rendered more secure, they will be 
made more available than they are now, if they are the scene 
of actual transactions alone. 

Then the man who has something to sell will enter the stock 
exchange and offer it fairly and legitimately, and the man who 
wants to buy will buy it with full knowledge of all the condi- 
tions which surround it. But as it is now, it is not a place for 
the transfer of actual shares. It is a place in which bold and 
experienced men balance their wits. It is a place in which men 
of great mental capacity and audacity as well fight for 
supremacy, employing, not alone the means which ought to in- 
fluence the price of stocks, but every means which may tend to 
affect the market. 

It is said—and this is one of the arguments most frequently 
used—that short sales ought to be permitted, because they tend 
to steady the market and tend to prevent extreme fluctuations 
in the price of commodities. I have read a great deal of argu- 
ment submitted to sustain this contention. I can not at this 
time enter upon an analysis of the subject as I would like to do. 
I can only record my own opinion that instead of steadying the 
market short sales disturb the market. Instead of preventing 
extreme fluctuations they excite extreme fluctuations. Those 
who defend the practice always forget that when short sales 
are used to steady prices—and I admit there are times when 
they are so employed—they are employed to steady prices which 
the practice itself has disturbed. 

If you will take away the temptation presented by the short 
sale—which is, viewed from my standpoint, gambling pure and 
simple—the occasions in which short sales have been used for 
the benefit of the people will not arise. The range of prices 
will remain within the limit which is created by honest and 
legitimate considerations—the demand, the supply, the intrinsic 
yalue of the article which is sold. 

Allow me to go one step further with regard to what is done 
in New York; and I must confine myself to one phase of this 
matter in order to conclude within any reasonable time. 

In 1912 the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. had 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange its common stock. It 
amounted to $168,430,500. At the end of the year, as we are 
assured by those who know something of the subject, prac- 
tically the same persons owned the stock who owned it at the 
beginning of the year; and yet during the course of the year 
the stock of this company to the amount of $129,319,700 was 
sold and bought upon the New York Stock Exchange alone. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co. is one of 
the most stable railway companies of the country. Its future 
is assured. Its earning capacity is well known. It varies so 
slightly that its dividends are almost as uniform as the interest 
upon Government bonds. And yet this is what happened: Its 
entire common stock amounted to $116,348,200; but during this 
year there were sold and bought on the New York Stock Ex- 
change stock of this company to the amount of $149,277,200. At 
the end of the year practically the same persons owned the 
stock that owned it at the beginning of the year; and the 
fluctuations in the market price, steady and permanent as it 
ought to be, ran from 117§ to 993. 

How many fortunes were wrecked in that fluctuation it is 
impossible for me to say. There was no material difference in 
the actual value of the stock during that year. It was just as 
certain to pay dividends at one time as at another. The future 
of the company remained the same. The country that it served 
remained the same. The business at its command continued 
without great change or variation. Yet during the course of the 
year, up and down, under the influence of these speculators 
who sought nothing else than their own advancement and their 
own profit, this stock varied from 117§ to 992. 

Again, the Erie Railroad Co, had outstanding that year 
$112,378,900 of stock, but there were sold on this exchange 
shares aggregating $245,033,100—almost two and a half times 
in the one year the aggregate value of all the stock of the 
company. 

The Canadian Pacific, another company which is engaged in 
legitimate railroad business, whose earnings do not change very 
greatly, had listed upon this stock exchange stock of the ag- 
gregate value of $180,000,000. During the year there were 
traded in shares of the value of $159,693,800, and the market 
price of the stock ranged from 226, the low point, to 283, the 
high point, without any reason whatsoever for the fluctuation. 

The Great Northern, another rather steady property when 
it escapes from the hands of those who desire to manipulate its 
fortunes for their private interest, had listed $209,981,875 of 
stock; and there passed back and forth, in this fictitious and 


unreal way which is known to no other business in the world 
except that which is done upon such an exchange, shares of the 
value of $119,236,700. 

The Lehigh Valley is a road that has seemed to be the 
favorite of these speculators in New York, although it is a 
railroad doing a most legitimate business and supplying a 
service that must continue without essential change. Its stock 
amounted to $60,501,700, yet men pretended to buy and sell 
upon the exchange during this year $175,625,000, and its market 
price ranged from 155% to 1853. 

The Missouri Pacific had $83,251,085 of stock. Somebody 
bought and sold on the exchange $113,320,800 of it without any 
real change of ownership, and it fluctuated from 35, the low 
point, to 47}, the high point. 

The Northern Pacific, with $248,000,000- of stock, saw its 
shares bought and sold to the extent of 8151.551, 800. 

The Reading, another of these great composite railroads, 
well established, doing a business which must continue so long 
as the people of this country do any business at all—and I 
beg, now, that Senators will especially remember this—had a 
common capital stock of $70,000,000. Yet these people in New 
York, for themselves or for these blind and inexperienced men 
who seek to find a fortune where fortunes are not to be found, 
sold, and somebody bought, $1,114,468,250 of its stock. In other 
words, all its capital stock was bought and sold more than 
fifteen times during the course of the year. 

The Southern Pacific had stock to the amount of $272,672,405, 
and of its stock there was sold during that year $129,130,400. 

Of the common stock of the Union Pacific there was out- 
standing $216.627,800. There was bought and sold during that 
year $1,062,600,600, and the range of market yalue was from 
150} to 1763. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask the Senator how he ac- 
counts- for the stock of some roads being so much more active 
than others—that is, the speculation being so much more ex- 
tensive in the Reading and the Union Pacific, for instance, than 
in the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know, Mr. President. It would 
be easy to account for it in one way, although I am not sure 
that I can present the basis for believing that it was oc- 
casloned in that way. The speculators, of course, like stocks 
that are easily depressed and easily increased in price. 

The fluctuation of stocks that they can influence in that way 
are more attractive, because the stake for which they play is 
larger. That will certainly account for some of these; it will 
not account for all of them. But at any rate I have given the 
record as it has been made upon the exchange. 

I now turn to other stocks. The railroad stocks ought to 
be the best, the steadiest in the country. I hope we will see 
a time when the railroad stocks of this country are as safe 
an investment as the Government securities themselyes. I be- 
lieve we will see a time when uniformity in value, uniformity 
in earnings, and freedom from manipulation will result in a 
steady market price. 

But I now turn to another kind of stock. I call them in- 
dustrial or miscellaneous stocks. The first one that I men- 
tion is Amalgamated Copper, known to every man who has 
any interest in what takes place among the great speculators 
of the country. Its stock amounts to $153,887,930. It was 
traded in during 1912 to the extent of $812,869,500. I doubt 
exceedingly whether at the close of the year there was any 
substantial difference in the ownership of the stock as compared 
with the beginning of the year. The lowest price was 60, the 
highest price 929, a range of 32] per cent, or one-third of the 
par value of the shares themselves. 

The American Beet Sugar Co., of which we have heard a 
good deal in recent years, had a common capital stock to the 
value of $15,000,000. There were sold and bought on this ex- 
change during the year shares of this company of the aggre- 
gate value of $108,612,400, more than seven times the entire 
amount that had been issued by the company. 

The American Can Co., another company out of which great 
fortunes have come, had stock of the par value of $41,233,300, 
and yet there were sold on the exchange during the year shares 
amounting to $379,658,300, quite nine times the value of all 
the stock then outstanding. 

The stock of the American Smelting & Refining Co., another 
institution which has been utilized for winning great fortunes, 


was $65,000,000, and of that $15,000,000 had been withdrawn aud 


deposited to secure certain bonds, and therefore really it had 
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outstanding but $50,000,000. Yet the trading in this stock 
amounted during the year to $227,741,000. Its low point was 
664, its high point 91. 

The General Electric Co. had $77,825,200 of stock. The trad- 
ing amounted to $50,551,000. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the greatest industrial organization of the time or of any 
other time in this or any other country, had outstanding com- 
mon stock of the par value of $508,302.500, and yet somebody 
sold and somebody bought during the course of the year shares 
of this stock amounting to $2,462,622,400. The low point was 
5S}, the high point 80%. 

The man who urges that short sales are a steadying influence 
in the value of commodities in which we deal and of which the 
business of this country is made up has only to consult the 
table, a part of which I have read, in order to be assured that 
the experience of this country, at least, does not sustain the 
contention. 

I desire to print as a part of my remarks the two tables from 
which I kave read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered, without 
objection. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Bonds were sold on the New York Exchange during the year 1912 as 
follows: : 
United States Government and city securities $23, 656, 000 
Rallroad | de .:.: —T—1 Bae) 816, ee 
Street railway bonds 130, rg 389 
Gas and electric light 6, 788. 00 
Miscellaneous bond 16, 640, 000 
Telegraph and telephone bonds 14. 856, 55 
Manufacturing and ind Ec e pRa 
Coal and iron bonds. 3, 281, 

Total =- neee i a rv 653, 497, 000 


New York Stock Exchange, 1912. 
RAILROADS. 


H 


Topeka & Santa Fe. 


“ool 
ilwaukee & St. Paul. 
Erle 30 
Canadian Pacific. 12200 
Great Northern.. 126 
Valley 1554 
Missouri P. Eas 35 
Northern Pacific. 11 
Reading. 148 
Southern Pacific. 1 
Union Pacific......-..-.--+- 


Amalgamated Copper 
American a Sugar..... 


1 Preferred, no common 


mon. 
2 Ot which $15,000,000 cn deposit to secure bonds. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to a few paragraphs in the report of the committee appointed 
pursuant to House resolutions 420 and 504, to investigate the 
concentration of control of money and credit. This investiga- 
tion, as you all know, was carried on by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I think it may safely be said that there were 
more impertant and interesting and instructing facts developed 
in the course of the investigation than had ever before been 
submitted to the American people in the same length of time. I 
read yery briefly from page 44 of the report: 
Pia An cog greioierl out arr vig ped Seg tag ree 
touches most vitally the affairs of the people of the entire country. 
This subject was investigated in 1909 by a committee on speculation 


securities and commodities appointed by Gov. Hughes, of New York, 
and its complete report is annexed to the record as ibit No. 27. 


I mention the first paragraph in order to indicate the subject 
covered in that portion of the report. I read further a brief 


extract quoting from the report of the weil-known New York 
commission : 


A real distinctien exists between speculation which is carried on by 
persons of means and experience— 


And this is especially worthy of consideration— 


A real distinction exists between s lation which is carried on by 
persons of means and experience, and based on an intelligent forecast, 
and that which is carried on by persons without these qualifications. 
The former is closely connected with regular business. While not unac- 
companied by waste and loss, this speculation accomplishes an amount 
of good which offsets much of its cost. The latter does but a small 
amount of Rood and an almost incalculable amount of evil. In its 
nature it is the same class with gambling pon the race track or at 
the roulette table, but is practiced on a vastly larger scale. Its ramifi- 
cations extend to all parts of the country. It involves a practical cer- 
tainty of loss to those who engage in it. <A continuous stream of 
wealth, taken from the actual capital of innumerable persons of rela- 
tively small means, swells the income of brokers and operators depend- 
ent on this class of business; and in so far as it is consumed, like 
most income, it represents a waste of capital. The total amount of this 
waste is rudely indicated by the obvious cost of the vast mechanism of 
brokerage and by manipulators’ gains, of both of which it is a large 
constituent element. But for a continuous Influx of new customers, re- 
placing those whose losses force them out of the Street, this costly 
mechanism of speculation could not be maintained on anything like its 
present scale, 


The report then proceeds to consider a large number of cor- 
porations, pointing out the number of shares of stock dealt in 
during a certain period as compared with the number of shares 
of stock actually transferred upon the books of the companies 
during the same period of years. 

I can not take the time to read this part of the report, but it 
is so conclusive with regard to the vice of this sort of specula- 
tion or gambling, as I prefer to call it, that I ask the consent of 
the Senate to print as a part of my remarks what I have just 


rao together with the remaining portions of pages 43, 44, 
and 45. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection. 
is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
SECTION 14. UNWHOLESOME SPECULATION, 


But it is in respect of the extent and character of the speculation in 
securities for which it is the agency that the New York Stock Exchange 
touckes most vitally the affairs of the people of the entire pa la a 
This subject was investigated in 1909 by a committee on lation in 
securities and commodities appointed by Gov. Hughes, of New York, 
and its complete report is annexed to the record as Exhibit No. 27. 
That committee had, however, no power to subpoena witnesses or to 
send for books and papers. It was compelled to rely largely an state- 
ments formulated by the governors of the exchan 
with their counsel in answer to written questions. 
differ as to the wisdom or adequacy of the recommendations of that 
committee, its distinguished personnel and exceptional qualifications 
are a guaranty of the thoroughness and accuracy of its fin s of fact. 

It found, among other things, that— 

“It is unquestionable that only a small part of the transactions upon 
the exchange is of an investment character; a substantial part may be 
characterized as virtually gambling. 

“The rules of all the exchanges forbid gambling * * but they 

of the property contracted for that 


make so 517 a technical deliver 
effect of such speculation, in point of form legitimate, is 


If not, it 


in consultation 
hile opinions will 


the practica 
not greatly different from that of E Contracts to boy may be 
privately offset by contracts to sell. The offsetting may be done a 
systematic way by clearing houses or by “ring settlements.” Where 
deliveries are actually made, property may be temporarily borrowed for 
the purpose. In these ways speculation which has the legal traits of 
legitimate dealing may go on almost as freely as mere wagering, and 
may hers most of the pecuniary and immoral effects of gambling on a 
rge scale. 

1 real distinction exists between speculation which is carried on by 
persons of means and experience, and based on an intelligent forecast, 
and that which is carried on by persons without these qualifications. 
The former is closely connected with regular business. hile not un- 
accompanied waste and loss, this speculation’ accomplishes an 
amount of which offsets much of its cost. The latter does but 
a small amount of good and an almost incalculable amount of evil. In 
its nature it is in the same class with gambling upon the race track or 
at the roulette table, but is practi on a vastly larger scale. Its 
ramifications extend to all parts of the country. It involves a practical 
certainty of loss to those who engage in it. A continuous stream of 
wealth, taken from the actual capital of innumerable persons of rela- 
tively small means, swells the income of brokers and operators depend- 
ent on this class of business; and in so far as it is consumed, like most 
income, it represents a waste of capital. The total amount of this 
waste is rudely indicated by the obvious cost of the vast mechanism of 
brokerage and by manipulators’ gains, of both of which it is a large 
constituent element. But for a continuous influx of new customers 
replacing those whose losses force them out of the “street” this costly 
mechanism 9 „Speculation could not be maintained on anything like its 

esent scale.’ 
Pr That in large measure transactions in shares-on the New York Stock 
Exchange are purely speculative is also evidenced by the high ratio of 
the sales of a given stock during very short periods to the total amount 
listed, and further by the gross disproportion between „the number of 
shares sold and the number transferred on the company’s books within 
stated periods. such transfers measuring in at least a rough way the 
purchases for investment. 

With respect to dividend-paying stocks this method of arriving at 
the proportion of transactions on the exchange that is speculative errs 
largely on the side of conservatism. It includes as investment buying 
the la number of transfers that are made from one brokerage house 
to another in execution of purely speculative transactions. 

These facts are brought out 15 5 a series of tables and charts contained 
in the record, comparing month by month, since 1906, the number of 
shares sold of various corporations and the number transferred and the 
total number listed on the exchange. There are also supplemental 
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tables showing the sales day ce da: 
(Exhibits 74 to 108, inc., R., 1120-1178.) 

The corporations selected for the 7 are Reading 8 aiia 
States Steel Corporation, Amalgamated Copper Co., Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., American Can Co., Rock Island Co., American Smeiti & 
Refining Co., Columbus & Hocking Coal & Iron Co., Erie Railroad vf 
Consolidated Gas Co., Brooklyn pid Transit Co., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., California Petroleum Co., and Mexican Petroleum Co. 

The shares of the two last-named companies were only listed within 
the past year 

These fables and charts are annexed to this report as Appendix D. 
No adequate descriptive analysis of them can be made. 

Stating the results shown only in the most general way, it appears 
that there has not been a year since January 1, 1906, when the 3 
Co.'s entire common stock issue listed and sub, to sale was not sol 
at least 20 times over and from that on up to 43 times; that in a single 


ar since Janua: 
nited States Stee 


the number 5 1 8 on the company’s books has av 

25 umber sold; 

š ct Sa the came | * the . issue of 9 
ted C: Co. bas n so mes over each year on 

see. while t e number a shares transferred has averaged about 20 per 

h mber sold; 

hnt —.— “Januar: 1, 1906, the entire listed common-stock issue of 

the Union Pacific Railroad Co. has been sold 114 times over each year, 

while in 1912 585 number of shares transferred was only 16 per cent of 

the number sold; 

t in 1912 the entire listed common stock of the American Can 
or wes sold 83 times N wana the number of shares transferred was 
2 t th mber sold; 

#5 at ince, 1 Aranos reg 3 listed 98 —.— meot 
Rock Island Co, bas 80 ce over each y 0 

. the number of — 5 has averaged little more than 

mber sold; 

a hat since January 1 28 = entire 8 Prange Fas 52 
rican Smelting & ning Co. has been so mes 

a ‘the average, While the ce anol os shares transferred has averaged 

abou cent o e number sold; 

That PEA January 1, 1906, the entire listed common-stock issue of 
the Erie Railroad Co. has been sold more than twice over each year on 
the average, 1 the number of shares transferred has averaged only 

f the number sold; 
5 . January 1, 1906, the entire listed common-stock issue of 
the Consolidated Gas Co. has been sold more than once over each year 
on the average, while the punot ar are transferred has averaged 
r cent o e number sold; 
a ra . — anuary 1, 1906, the entire jisted_common-stock issue of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. has sold 6 times over each year 
on the ave SA while tn irr ged of shares transferred has averaged 
e number sold; 
iy nat Sines. January 1, 1903, the entire listed common-stock issue of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, has been sold 5 times over each year 
on the average—in 1906, 18 times over—while the number of shares 
transferred has avera ess than 20 per cent of the number sold; 

That in October, 1912, the first month during which the common 
stock of the California Petroleum Co. was listed, the entire issue was 
sold more than three and one-half times over; and 

That in the seven months from April (when it was listed) to October, 
1912, the entire hor agin issue of the Mexican Petroleum Co. was 

ly nine times over. 
5 of members of the exchange are not required to pay more 
urchase price of securities. A member of one 
uses In New York testified that Roper cent 
(Wollman, R., 1787.) Of 


than 10 per cent of the 
of the largest brokerage 
of its business was done on that basis. 8 
course, the smaller the margin uired, the! the number of shares 
a given ca gig oe and the wider the e of people who will 
fed speculation. 

2 — „ indiscriminate speculation in stocks as is thus 
shown to be conducted on the New York Stock Exchange is not only 
hurtful in the way that all public gambling is burtful, but, in addition, 
it withdraws from productive industry v: quantities of capital. 

Statements compiled by accountants for the committee based on 
data obtained from only 32 of the banks and trust companies of New 
York Ci members of the New York Clearing House Association, show 
that on November 1, 1912, these institutions, for themselves and for 
their out-of-town correspondents, had NN loans on stock- 
exchange collateral amounting to 8766.795.000. (Niven, R., 955, 956; 
Exhibit 133, R., 1192, 1193.) This ap; obi 8 represents a substantial 

art of the sum required to carry stocks bought on m on the New 
Fork Stock Exchange, but by no means measures the full extent. The 
calculation includes less than one-third of the total number of banks 
and trust compantes of New York City, although it embraces most of 
the important ones. But it takes in none of the great international 
banking houses that are lenders for their own as well as for foreign 
account, nor does it include any of the large financial institutions of 
neighboring cities that lend on the exchange or through brokers, nor 
the many loans of this character made by individuals in one way or 
another. It is impossible upon the data before us reliably to estimate 
the ron extent of the funds of the country employed in Wall Street 
specolation 

Of the amount stated $240,480,000 was lent directly for the account 
of out-of-town banks by the institutions named, in addition to the sums 
that these out-of-town hanks withdrew from their New York co d- 
ents for the same purpose, attracted by the high rates offered. (Niven, 
R., 956.) And this at a time when money was needed for crop-moving 
and other legitimate commer purposes, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
a question. He is discussing the question of speculation in 
stocks as being pertinent to a discussion of speculation in cot- 
ton. I want to call has attention to the fact that there is a 
perfectly distinct line of differentiation. When a man sells a 
hundred shares of Illinois Central stock for future delivery he 
sells one definite specific thing which he must deliver. When a 
man sells 100 bales of cotton upon a middling basis he sells 


something which he may deliver in twenty-odd different grades, 
with different values, with an artificial differential which is 
fixed by a private committee belonging to a stock exchange 
in New York. 

A man can sell property for future delivery provided he sells 
the same property and delivers the property. Suppose I was 
carrying on a stock farm, raising hackney horses, and engaged 
to deliver two years from now 100 yearling colts at a certain 
price. I would not own the colts, but I think I am going to 
have that many colts on the place and that I know I would be 
willing to sell them at the agreed price. Would the Senator's 
substitute prohibit that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would not, Mr. President. I would, how- 
ever, prevent the sale upon stock exchanges and boards of trade 
and other like institutions of the property dealt with there, 
of which the seller was not the owner at the time the transac- 
tion took place. 

The Senator from Mississippi must remember that I have not 
attempted to interfere with sales save upon these exchanges, 
these boards of trade. If the Senator from Mississippi, being 
the owner of a cotton plantation, wanted to sell cotton to be 
delivered 50 years hence, however exaggerated that might be, 
there is nothing in this substitute that would prevent him from 
doing it. But it would prevent him from going upon the New 
York Cotton Exchange and, under its rules and regulations, 
there agreeing to sell a certain amount of cotton for future de- 
livery if he was not the owner of the cotten at the time the 
transaction took place. This does not interfere at all with the 
ordinary dealings of the world. Nineteen-twentieths of all the 
commodities produced in America are sold without recourse to 
a board of trade or a stock exchange or any other organization 
of that kind. This amendment does not refer to those transac- 
tions in any manner. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that last explanation be correct, then U 
have misunderstood the Senator when his amendment was read, 
or, rather, when he explained what was in it. If I remember 
correctly, the Senator stated he would not interfere with the 
owner of a product from selling it. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I can best explain that by reading 
the first paragraph in the substitute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to make another illustration, if that 
be the case. Here is a man engaged in the business of buying 
and selling live stock—cattle and horses. He lives in Kentucky, 
and he goes through Kentucky and Missouri and Tennessee and 
buys mules and goes down to Mississippi and sells them to the 
cotton planters, and goes down to Louisiana and sells them to 
the sugar planters. He makes an agreement down there to 
sell somebody 100 head of mules, 16 hands high, at a certain 
price. He does not own them at the time he sells them, but he 
thinks he can buy them at a margin that will enable him to 
enter into the trade. That is a ease where he did not own them 
and did not own anything out of which he could produce them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not say whether the transaction just 
mentioned by the Senator from Mississippi is a safe one or not; 
but I do say that it is not touched in any way by this amend- 
ment. Mules are not sold upon boards of trade and exchanges. 
You must haye some commodity in which there is such simili- 
tude that 100 pounds of it or 100 shares of it can be delivered 
upon any contract calling for a hundred pounds or a like number 
of shares. This substitute does not reach any such thing. It 
touches exactly the same subject that is covered by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. A 

Mr. BORAH. What is the distinction to be drawn between 
the kind of a transaction which the Senator from Mississippi 
presents to the Senate and the transaction which takes place 
upon the board of trade or the exchange except as to the 
locality of the transaction? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is no difference be- 
tween the legal quality of the transactions. There is a very 
great difference between the moral quality of the transactions. 

I have read a very few of the transactions of the New York 
Stock Exchange. I am sure that the Senator from Idaho will 
not find in them any similarity whatever to the case of an indi- 
vidual who goes about the country selling horses, expecting 
thereafter to buy horses of the kind agreed upon. I think the 
distinction must be perfectly clear. 

Mr. BORAH. I must confess, Mr. President, that is not clear 
as far as the morale of the transaction is concerned. They 
are both dealing in something which they have not; they are 
both dealing in something which they do not expect to have. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. All that I can say, Mr. President, is that 
the history of this country does not sustain the suggestion of 
the Senator from Idaho. There has been a great deal of harm 
done by gambling upon the stock exchanges and boards of 
trade. I do not know of any harm that has been done by sales 
such as have been instanced by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? ; 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to ask the Senator if a case like this 
would be affected by his amendment. Suppose I owned 100 
shares of Southern Pacific stock and in my judgment I wanted 
to secure another 100 shares of that same stock, and in order 
to do so I went to a bank and gave as collateral security for a 
loan the 200 shares—the 100 shares that I wanted to purchase 
and the 100 shares that I was owner of. Something may hap- 
pen that forces me to dispose of the stock or forces the bank to 
dispose of the stock while it is up for collateral security. 
Under the amendment offered by the Senator, could the bank 
itself sell that stock, not being the owner of the stock? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, yes, Mr. President, the amendment 
makes ample provision for that. It is confined to transactions 
upon the stock exchange. It does not interfere with any busi- 
ness that is carried on outside these peculiar and particular 
organizations. K 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, in New York if the bank was pro- 
hibited from selling a stock upon the stock exchange, then 
they would be forced to look around for a customer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; they would be forced to sell to some- 
body who wanted to buy the stock, and that is what the busi- 
ness of this country ought to accept. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 


-to the Senator from Kansas? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Referring to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], I got the impression that he believed that 
the 100 mules which the Senator from Mississippi referred to 
in his illustration were not to be delivered to the planter. 
I understand that when he contracts to deliver 100 mules to the 
planters he expects to buy them and deliver them. So it is 
entirely different from the stock exchange. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all I am claiming this Clarke 
amendment seeks to do. It seeks to confine these operations to 
exchanges and to things under similar regulations; that is, the 
bucket shops. Stocks sold on stock exchanges are delivered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My amendment is confined in the same 
way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I dislike to take up the time, but I will 
state the difference. 

There has grown up a custom in cotton of buying upon the 
basis of middling delivery, and they can deliver any of the 28 
different grades of cotton as they are classified upon the New 
York Cotton Exchange, with a differential of addition or sub- 
traction in accordance with the stuff actually delivered as fixed 
by a committee. Now, we have a class of cotton which we call 
linters, referred to in the familiar style by the Senator from 
South Carolina as dog-tail cotton. A mill goes into the market 
to protect itself, indulging in business on insurance principles, 
It buys so many bales of middling cotton. When the time to 
deliver comes they hunt around and through the agency of 
that committee they deliver to him linters, which is what is 
taken off cotton seed after it has once already been ginned. 
After it is ginned it goes through another process at the cotton- 
oil mill, and what is taken off is linters. Suppose they deliver 
that to the cotton mill. No matter what the differential may be, 
the cotton mill has no use for that stuff. It is weaving sheet- 
ings, drillings, calicces, and something else. He can not weave 
them out of linters. So that danger is held over the buyer for 
future delivery. As a consequence he never demands delivery; 
he takes his medicine. You understand now why he is afraid 
to demand delivery. 

Now, not long ago we got tired of that and some of our peo- 
ple went up to New York. The South has passed by the time, 
thank God, when it can not finance itself. We knew from the 
annual production of cotton here and in Egypt, India, and 
elsewhere that cotton ought to be worth 3 cents or 4 cents more 
a pound than it had been hammered down to. These south- 
erners determined to assert themselves. Some of them went 
to New York. They did not ask any New York bank for 
anything. They made their arrangements with New Orleans 
and Memphis banks and country banks beforehand, even in 
towns as small as Columbus, Miss. They believed the cotton 
was worth a certain price, and they ran the risk of meeting and 
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overcoming the “bear” movement even in that unfriendly at- 
mosphere and saw it through. They bought all the cotton at 
the quotations these people gave. They then waited until the 
time came and made them deliver it. 

They would not have undertaken that in an ordinary year. 
That happened to be a year when there were very few low 
grades of cotton, They always deliver the low grade trash 
that has to go through a picker until the fiber is torn to pieces. 
e that that was a year of remarkably good grades of 
cotton. 

These men took the risk. Instead of turning this “ dog-tail” 
cotton loose, as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
said this morning, they held it until the bears delivered to them 
everything of that sort they could raise and scrape. They had 
to go to work and find sure enough cotton to deliver. Then 
when they went out to find sure enough cotton, these men took 
every bale they could deliver. They insisted upon delivering the 
balance, and lo and behold, the Government comes in and indicts 
them for a combination in restraint of trade! The year before 
that the buyers and sellers had driven the market down from 
a margin very close to the cost of production. Nobody was ever 
indicted. We begged that the other fellows might be indicted 
for combining. Of course if one set of fellows go in and com- 
bine to buy and another set of fellows combine to sell they are 
both combining. Are they not? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not think that that is quite a fair state- 
ment of the situation. There was an actual combination in the 
case of the gentlemen who were indicted. There was no com- 
bination in the case of the spinners buying. 
eae WILLIAMS. The other combination exists all 

e. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
he can point to a single instance. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope tbe Senators will not pursue that 
line further. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Mississippi, I think, is in 
error. There is no tacit combination or any kind of combina- 
tion in the purchase of cotton by different spinners. If there 
is such a thing I never heard of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true, but each spinner’s motive 
each year is to bear down the future market in order that he 
may bear down the price of spots, and with absolutely one 
accord that is what they do. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator is entirely mistaken. The spin- 
ners in this country scarcely have anything to do with the fu- 
ture market. It is the rarest thing in the world for spinners 
manufacturing to go into the future market, except once in 
awhile for the purpose of hedging an actual purchase, and eyen 
then it is very rarely done. $ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] 
proved this morning that some seyenty-odd per cent of them 
never went into the future market at all. Of course, I am not 
talking about that percentage of them. The other 30 per cent 
are enough to do the work. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is not an exaggerated statement of the 
case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the substitute I have offered is 
not exactly like the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas, or rather the amendment that came from the com- 
mittee, or I would not haye offered it. The purpose of the 
amendment proposed by the committee, which the Senator from 
Arkansas has offered, as stated by him over and over again, was 
to prevent, suppress, and destroy gambling in cotton; that is to 
say, to prevent sales in cotton in which there was no delivery 
and where it was expected that the profits and the losses, as the 
ease might be, would be determined by the state of the market 
at a particular time and upon a particular exchange. My sub- 
stitute is intended to accomplish that very thing with regard to 
every commodity which is dealt with upon these exchanges. I 
am not attempting to enter the general business of the United 
States any more than is the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE]. 

Allow me to reply a little further to the question of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. We have discovered, as anyone 
who is familiar with the situation I am sure will not deny, that 
a large part of the transactions upon these boards of trade and 
stock exchanges are fictitious transactions; they are not real; 
they take the form of sales of commodities, of sales of stocks, 
but it is not expected that any real transfer will take place. 
We have discovered that through this instrumentality thousands 
of men throughout the country have been wrecked in fortune. 
and not only so. but whose entire moral fiber has been stricken 
down. We have found these exchanges as the potent power in 
imposing upon the people of the country a great volume of 
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watered stock. Practically half of all the stock of the railroad 
companies of this country has no real foundation, or had none 
when it was issued. I suppose the unearned increment will 
gradually absorb it. We may have to pay for all time to come 
dividends upon stock that never should have been issued. More 
than half of all the stocks of the industrial companies, the large, 
the great industrial companies, have no foundation. They rep- 
resent nothing but the criminal, or rather—I will withdraw that 
word—the avaricious disposition and the marvelous audacity of 
the men who are instrumental in putting them out; and yet 
neither this watered stock of the railroad companies nor the 
watered stock of the industrial companies would ever have been 
foisted upon the country bad transactions upon stock ex- 
changes been honest and real. This method of doing business 
on the stock exchanges has in fhat way corrupted not only the 
morals of the people but has imposed great and enduring bur- 
dens upon them which they will have to bear, I assume, for all 
time to come, because there are some mistakes which, once 
made, can not be rectified. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do. 85 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Iowa is discussing now the 
feature of the transaction in which I am most interested, and as 
to which I asked a question a little while ago, and that is that 
it is not yet apparent from the discussion how this transaction, 
for instance, in railroad stocks, in mining stocks, and in such 
stocks, affects anyone except those who actually participate in 
the transaction. Of course, I can realize, as to those men who 
hold the stocks or who deal in stocks, that as between them- 
selves they may rob one another, but the question in which I 
was interested was, How does it reach out and permeate and 
affect society and the people generally? I ask this not in an 
unfriendly spirit to the amendment, but rather that it may 
3 specifically appear what is the general effect upon the 
public. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Sena- 
tor from Idaho has turned me in that direction, because it is the 
vital reason for the amendment. If no one were injured save 
brokers upon the stock exchanges or upon boards of trade, I 
would not be very much concerned in their welfare. I shall, 
however, have no difficulty in pointing out how these stock 
transactions do affect the whole country. 

First let me give my reasons for believing that short sales on 
stock exchanges ought to be discouraged by taxing them. They 
ought to be prohibited, in my opinion, but we have no constitu- 
tional power to prohibit them. I suggest this illustration: If 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAs] is the owner of a 
hundred acres of land in his State and he sells it to me for a 
hundred dollars an acre, he is not concerned in depreciating the 
value of that property; rather, he is interested in maintaining 
its fair value under ordinary circumstances. It seems to me 
that every seller ought to be surrounded by the same influences 
and actuated by like motives. He has sold me property for a 
price upon which we have agreed, and his interest in it is at an 
end, save to secure the purchase price, if it be not paid at once. 
‘That allows all the normal influences to operate upon the value 
of the land. It may rise, it may fall, but it will neither rise nor 
fall on account of any interest that its seller has either to in- 
crease its value or to decrease its value. : 

Now, come to a transaction upon the stock exchange in New 
York. The Senator from Mississippi being operating there, 
both of us operating there, sells me a hundred shares of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul stock at $100 a share. He is not 
the owner of the property, and in order to make any profit in 
the transaction the price of the stock must decline before the 
delivery is made in order that he shall make a profit from it. 
Therefore the instant the Senator from Mississippi sells me the 
hundred shares of stock for future delivery it becomes natur- 
ally and imperatively his interest to do everything he can to 
affect the value of the stock that he has sold, for in order to ful- 
fill his contract he must buy in the market to make delivery or 
settle the difference. If you will couple up the single seller with 
the hundreds of sellers in stock exchanges in New York and 
elsewhere and the hundreds of buyers in the same organization, 
you will understand the constant struggle to affect the price or 
the valne of commodities dealt in upon those exchanges and 
all with little or no regard to the intrinsic worth of the thing 
sold. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICES PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? . 


Mr. CUMMINS, I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Is there not this difference between the 
New York Stock Exchange and the other exchanges, like the 
Cotton Exchange, the Produce Exchange, and the Corn Ex- 
change, in this, that in the New York Stock Exchange before 
the stock can be listed at all and have the standing and reputa- 
tion which it gets by reason of its being listed, the managers 
of the stock exchange do undertake to make a thorough exami- 
nation of the company or the institution issuing the stock and 
the securities, and the very fact that they are permitted to 
list them there does, in itself, establish the fact that they have 
actual and intrinsic value? So there is—and I am not a 
defender of the practices of the stock exchange; I think they 
are vicious, and that they do amount to gambling; yet I think 
it is only due to say that the very fact that stock is permitted 
to be listed there is, in a way, a guaranty to the country, and 
is accepted as such, that it has actual, substantial value, and the 
price at which it is listed is accepted everywhere as its price. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, stocks are not listed at any 


price. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I mean as the stock is quoted there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is quite true that the stock exchange in 
New York and the stock exchanges everywhere undertake some 
kind of an examination into the regularity of the organization 
or the company or the corporation that issues the stock, but 
of course a moment’s reflection will show that such an exami- 
nation has little to do with the real value of the stock, because 
the stocks now listed upon the exchange in New York run all 
the way from practically nothing to quadruple par value. I do 
not say that some of these low-priced stocks were of so little 
value at the time they were listed, but that is the way they 
turn out. I repeat, lest it may be forgotten, that the great vice 
of short selling in and of itself is that it creates a motive on 
the part of the seller to depreciate the price of the thing sold 
until the delivery is made, for in no other way can the seller 
make any profit from the transaction. 

I think values ought to be determined by a consideration of 
legitimate conditions, If it be the value of a share of stock in 
a railroad company, what are its present earnings, what are 
its earnings likely to be, what is money worth, what is the 
general financial condition of the country? and so on. These 
are legitimate matters to be considered, but the war between 
the man who sells and the man who buys, the one to depreciate 
the stock and the other to lift it up, is demoralizing to the 
honest business of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa a-question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Are stocks upon the steck exchange sold 
upon margins without actual delivery? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In the various stock exchanges the time of 
delivery is different. In the New York Stock Exchange stocks 
are sold upon a margin of 10 points, or 10 per cent, I believe, 
and the delivery is made within the day, generally, but not 
always, by what is known as borrowed stock. With respect to 
every corporation whose stock has been sold in this large way. 
there are blocks of stock in the hands of men in New York 
who loan it to Tom, Dick, and Harry for the purpose of making 
the deliveries that are required by the rules of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and I think that, technically, all the sales of 
capital stock that are made in the New York Stock Exchange 
are delivered in that way, and not 20 per cent of them are trans- 
ferred upon the books of the corporation which issues the stock, 
but the certificates themselves are delivered. They are deliv- 
ered through the medium of borrowing, a practice under which 
a man who has a little stock loans it in order that the man to 
whom he loans it may make a delivery on a sale which was made 
without ownership at all. Out of that, of course, there comes 
some profit. Then there is a grand clearing house. As sug- 
gested a few moments ago in regard to cotton, these men get 
together at the close of the day’s business, and they adjust the 
transactions just as they do in the clearing house of banks, and 
a very few certificates of stock, comparatively, are sufficient to 
make deliveries for the entire transactions of the day. I be- 
lieve that kind of business is bad for the country and bad for 
the people who engage in it. If no one engaged in it but the 
members of the boards, we need be less concerned about it, but 
the great proportion of it is carried on by the members of the 
boards for men who are not members of the board or of the 
stock exchange, upon orders from all parts of the country. This 
country is simply full of men who have been ruined by selling 
or buying stocks on small margin, and selling grain, tao, because 
we in the West are just as much endangered through transac- 
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tions upon the Board of Trade in Chicago in our wheat, in 
our oats, and in our meat as is the South with respect to her 
cotton. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
there, that one of the reasons why this amendment was con- 
fined to cotton was that, so far as I know, there has not been a 
complaint before the committee from a single grain grower in 
the United States, nor has any attempt been made, so far as 
I know, to procure for them legislation like this. So far as I 
know, when the Scott bill was up, the committee was forced by 
the western farmers—Mr. Scott himself being a Westerner, a 
Kansas man—to confine the operation of the bill entirely. to cot- 
ton, because the other producers did not want their products in- 
cluded in it. 

I want to tell the Senator why the difference occurs, There 
are, I believe, three or four grades of wheat—I think there are 
four. Every grade of wheat is eatable; it is consumable; it is 
valuable, and when a man buys upon the basis of No. 2 wheat, 
if he has No. 1 delivered to him or No. 3, the differential is fixed 
by the spot wheat market sales on the day of delivery. That is 
perhaps the reason why this sort of difference exists in the two 
sections of the country. 

The cotton producers have demanded this legislation; they 
haye been asking for it for years. There was a time when 
the wheat and corn producers were doing the same thing, as 
when the Hatch bill was being considered; but, for some reason 
or other, the western farmer has ceased to complain about 
options and futures in connection with his product. Not one 
complaint from the West has come to the committee. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa 
will yield ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Winn1aAmMs] is mistaken as to the sentiment of the 
farmers who produce wheat and cattle. Mr. Scott incurred the 
hostility of the farmers’ organization of Kansas for yielding 
the point as to wheat, and it was one of the very potential 
reasons that resulted in his retirement from Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do know that we had them all in the 
bill and they were all stricken out except cotton, and the reason 
given was that the producers of the other products were not 
demanding it and were not subject to the same conditions. 
Whether or not that reason was founded in fact, I do not know, 
but I do know that that happened. - 

Mr. BRISTOW. The real reason was the powerful influence 
of boards of trade in the western cities that speculated in the 
grain market. The organization of the Farmers’ Union, which 
is a very powerful organization in some of the Western 
States, is just as anxious about legislation of this kind in re- 
gard to wheat as the cotton planters ean be in regard to cotton 
in the South, but, having lost some years ago in their fight 
here, they feel discouraged, and they are not here because they 
do not think there is any use of being here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I recognize the difference between wheat 
and cotton in the respect mentioned by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. The range is not so great, nor do I think there could 
be delivered one grade upon a contract made for another 
grade. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not only a question of range, but 
every grade of wheat is useful for eating and consumption. 
There is no such thing as useless, unconsumable wheat. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that is quite true, and it is 
also true, as I understand, that there is no such practice on 
the boards of trade in the West as will permit the delivery of 
one grade of grain upon a contract for the delivery of another 
grade of grain; but the Senator is entirely mistaken, as just 
stated by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], in the atti- 
tude of the western grain growers, and he will look through 
the records of Congress in vain for any statement by any real 
grain grower to the effect that the proposed legislation of a 
few years ago would injuriously affect him. The men who 
opposed that legislation and the men who finally accomplished 
their purpose were the grain buyers throughout the West, 
closely afliliated, of course, with the Chicago Board of Trade. 
But I do think, speaking candidly, that the legislation which 
I have proposed is less needed to protect the farmers from 
speculation in grain than it is to protect the whole country 
from speculation in the stocks of corporations. 

I come now to my final suggestion. I was asked why we 
should concern ourselyes in this matter and how it affected the 
public welfare. Let me answer that question very briefly, but, 
as I think, very conclusively. I remarked a few moments ago 
that the practice of the last 15 or 20 years in the capitalization 
of corporations was now under condemnation. 
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No one now attempts to defend the overcapitalization of great 
organizations; we all deprecate what has happened in the last 
few years; but it does not require a moment's reflection to con- 
vince anyone familiar with the subject that the only way in 
which the watered securities of overcapitalized corporations can 
be put upon the market and distributed among the people is 
through the conspiracies which go with short selling, is through 
the speculative and vicious transactions daily witnessed upon 
stock exchanges. I challenge any Senator or any other man to 
point out how the common stock of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration could have been floated through the markets of this 
country save through the instrumentality I haye mentioned. 
The whole process lends itself to overcapitalization, and if you 
once eliminate or exterminate short selling there will be no 
opportunity in the future to duplicate the wrongs which these 
men bave committed against the business of the land in the last 
few years, 

Moreover, this practice is intimately connected with the bank- 
ing system of the United States. No one now questions the 
unwisdom of the use of money in New York and in other large 
centers of the country made up of the reserves of the banks 
throughout the land. When the investigation to which I re- 
ferred a few moments ago was being carried on, I remember 
there Were nearly $800,000,000 then loaned in the city of New 
York alone upon transactions such as I have described. If you 
will eliminate short sales from the New York Stock Exchange, 
there will be no longer a proftt in this great stream of money 
flowing from the West toward the East, but it will be employed 
where it belongs—in transactions which are fair, legitimate, and 
helpful to the people. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I have offered this substi- 
tute. I do not shrink from the charge, if it be made, that it is 
radical. It is a radical proposition—radical in the sense that 
it overturns a kind of business that has been carried on for 
years in the United States, the excesses of which, however, and 
the evils of which have been more manifest in recent years than 
ever before. If the proposition is right, it ought to be accepted; 
and if short. selling ought to cease upon boards of trade and 
stock exchanges, then we ought not to hesitate in adopting the 
amendment which I have proposed. If, however, we desire to 
foster and stimulate the sales of stock, of grain, of cotton, by 
men who have neither produced them nor deal in them—I mean, 
deal in them in the sense of transferring them from one person 
to another—if we desire to shield what I believe to be the most 
vicious, the most pernicious, the most demoralizing influence in 
American business, then we will ignore the substitute which I 
haye offered; but if we believe that the American people ought 
to go forward fairly and honestly selling what they have to sell 
and buying what they want to buy without the intervention of 
the men who sell what they do not have and the men who buy 
what they do not want, we will adopt the substitute. I submit 
it, hoping that the Committee on Finance will carefully consider 
the propriety of enlarging the scope of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa if he does not think more people have lost their 
savings and more men have been ruined in business by gambling 
on boards of trade than ever were injured by the Louisiana 
lottery when it was running in its full power? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, Mr. President, vastly more. The Louisi- 
ana lottery was a pink tea, with bridge whist as an accompani- 
ment. The dealings on the stock exchange of the kind I have 
referred to are the roulette tables in the palace at Monte Carlo. 
I venture to say that there are scores and scores of people in my 
own city who habitually send all they can save, beg, or borrow 
into the vortex of the institution that we call the board of trade. 

I know the board of trade does a great many honest things 
and performs a great many useful and legitimate functions. 
These I would see continued. Nevertheless, inasmuch as a man 
can buy a thousand bushels of wheat or sell a thousand bushels 
of wheat by telegraph, depositing only a very small margin, he 
either buys or sells a great deal more than he could possibly 
take or pay for if it were offered to him, and the moment the 
market turns a little against him his margin disappears and he 
has lost his deposit. In that way our State, and I think nearly 
every State of the country, is filled with men who vainly pursue 
this will-o’-the-wisp,” trying to make large gains out of small 
investments, an effort which in nearly every instance comes to 
naught and ends in hopeless disaster. 

It transpired in some investigation—I can not now recall just 
which one it was—that 95 per cent of the outside men who in- 
vest their money in these short selling or buying transactions 
lose it. The people outside do not make money. There are a 
few people who do—the great geniuses of the country, the great 
manipulators of markets, the men who have vast power and in- 
fluence. They can accumulate fortunes, and often do, I believe. 
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But the average men, with a little money, scattered throughout 
the country, who send in their orders for a few thousand bushels 
of wheat or for a few shares of stock, all, or practically all, lose 
their money. ‘They not only lose what they have invested, but 
their moral fiber is weakened and they become unfit to carry on 
legitimate and lawful business. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there are two sides to this 
question. In order to illustrate what I mean I will give the 
Senate a little bit of past history. 

My predecessor in oflice in the Senate introduced or advocated 
a bill to do away with options in wheat. There was quite a 
controversy over it in the State of Minnesota. ‘The millers, the 
men who bought wheat, were in favor of it. It was said at the 
time—I do not know whether it was true or not—that it was 
because some of the millers had been speculating in wheat and 
had gotten caught by the Chicago fellows. For awhile they 
had the farmers interested and made them believe that it would 
be a great help to the farmers to destroy this option business. 
But finally, after due consideration, most of the farmers in Min- 
nesota lost interest in the proposed legislation and came to the 
conclusion that option dealing, while it might hurt the specu- 
lators who were engaged in it, was not, after all, such a bad 
thing for the farmers. 

Without option dealing the only buyers the farmers would 
haye for their grain would be the millers, and they would con- 
trol the market. The millers could absolutely say what the 
farmers were to get for their grain; and what the millers did 
not buy, or what they could not sell here at home, would be con- 
trolled by the foreign purchasers, the importers in foreign 
countries. 

I recollect quite well what the farmers said at that time. I 
was nothing but a plain farmer myself then. They said: 
“Tiere, it is to our advantage to have two sets of buyers—not 
only to have the millers, who want our wheat for grinding, 
but to-have these option fellows in the market, too. They 
sometimes help to boom the price and we get a little more for 
our wheat. To be sure, some of these school-teachers, these 
young fellows who want to get rich quickly in the different 
towns, go to these bucket shops and speculate in wheat; but 
what do we care for that? This speculation, one way or an- 
other, makes a bigger market for us, and especially when they 
get up a corner. If we have wheat in our granary at a time 
when they get up a corner, and can load up our teams and rush 
it to market, we may be able to get 10 or 15 cents a bushel 
more than the millers would possibly pay us.“ 

So the enthusiasm in favor of thht legislation that first 
appeared in our State among the farmers utterly died away. 
They began to think that while option dealing in itself intrin- 
sically was not exactly according to the creed of the apostles, 
yet after all it was not such a dangerous thing for the farmers. 
It gave the farmers a more extensive and broader market, and 
once in a while it gave the farmers a chance to get a little more 
than they otherwise would have gotton for their wheat. 

I am interested in the welfare of the farmers. These people 
who are foolish enough to bet on baseball or gamble in wheat 
or cotton are a set of gamblers. I do not know why my heart 
should go out to them. I am with the cotton raisers and the 
wheat raisers, and I am for whatever will help to give them 
a bigger market and a better market and a bigger class of 
buyers. Even if a part of the buyers are nothing but gamblers 
I have no objection, from the standpoint of the farmer. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I understand the question which 
has been up for discussion part of the afternoon, on the question 
of cotton futures, is to be referred back to the committee. Hav- 
ing that in mind, I desire to submit for printing some letters 
and telegrams which I have received relating to the subject. 

One of the letters is from the treasurer of a mill; the others 
are from cotton buyers—not cotton speculators in any sense, 
but persons who buy cotton in the South to resell it to the mills, 
wherever they may be located. They have submitted some 
views which I hope the committee will take into account, be- 
cause I think they haye a material bearing on the subject. 

I ask that these communications may be included in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NEILD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass., July 10, 1913, 


Hon. Joux W. WEEKS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your favor of the 7th received. If the amendment pro- 
viding a tax of one-tenth of a cent per pound on sales of cotton 
sted is Scop ted 5 will 1 — drive vay, parecer from our cotton 
exchange to the Huropean exchange, and In way damag 
southern farmer. 7 as 

The present handling of the cotton from the South is very unsatis- 
factory to the consumer, and if this amendment is adopted will create 
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another hardship, in as much as we shall have to pay the tax in the 
price of cotton. 

We now have to pay for all cotton shipped from the South on sight 
ete Trom date of shipment, they assuming no risks whatever from 

me. 

It averages from four to five weeks for the cotton to arrive, and if, 
as is often the case, it should be damaged in transit, we have to make 
275 on ene carrier, and in many instances it takes months to effect a 

ement. 

Then, again, the cotton is baled in such a manner that we are obliged 
to make claims aggregating 20 per cent annually for short weights, 
inek oerien rith th Egypti. tton is exactly th it 

ur experience w. e yptian cotton exa the opposite, 
there being almost no claims for this cotton, 7 

We inclose a cutting from The Journal of Commerce, which to us 
Seems a fair argument against the proposed amendment. 

Thanking you for your interest and trusting that the within in- 
formation may be of some help to you when the matter comes up for 
debate, we remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


Jos. H. ALLEN, Treasurer, 


— 


A TAX ON “ COTTON FUTURES.” 

The ease with which “ fool” proposals find favor amon 
from certain parts of the country is simply amazing. 
the House of Representatives has passed a bill imposin 
tended to be a prohibitive tax upon contracts of sale 
2 of cotton where no delivery is made or necessarily intended. 
A similar bill has received large support in the Senate, and it is not 
certain that that body is not now crazy enough to pass it. The Demo- 
cratic majority of its Finance Committee observed the last Sabbath by 
thrusting such a Pieron into the tariff bill as an expeditious and 
effective method of “ putting it through.” 

We can hardly conceive of its being kept there when the bill is re- 

rted, but really it is getting to be doubtful how far lunacy niay go 
n this Congress. Surely it can not stay to be enacted. It is proposa 
that all contracts for the future delivery of cotton shall be in writing, 
and that a stamp tax of one-tenth of a cent a pound be imposed. So 
far as delivery was actually made the tax would refunded. All such 
sales of cotton are treated as “ speculative transactions,” and the effect 
would be to hy goes them, so far as exchange operations are concerned, 
for these could not be successfully carried on under such tax. 

All who have an intelligent idea of these “ speculative transactions,” 
which consist of selling for future delivery as a means of hedging 
against changes in pce know that the question of actual delivery can 
not be determined beforehand, and that in a large majority of cases 
there will be a settlement of differences without delivery. It all de- 
pends upon the course of prices as the law of supply and demand 
operates during the months when they are undergoing adjustment. 

The intelligent person also knows that these transactions help con- 
stantly to determine legitimate prices, to minimize fluctuations, and to 
establish as staple a level as it is practicable to secure. They furnish 
trustworthy market quotations, which are of more value to the pro- 
ducer and seller of cotton and the buyer and manufacturer than to the 
dealers on the exchange. There is an occasional abuse in an attempt at 
cornering the supply or establishing a fictitious price, and such should 
be effectively dealt with; but to suppress this speculative market on 
the cotton exchanges would be disastrous to American growers and 
American manufacturers alike. It would not stop dealings in futures, 
but simply drive the business to Liverpool and Bremen at increased ex- 
pense to ourselves, 


Congressmen 
ore than once 
what is in- 
or the future 


2 Coorrn & BRUSH, 
Boston, Mass., July 3, 1913. 
Hon. J. W. WEEKS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the Ist instant acknowl- 
edging our wire protesting against the proposed tariff bill providing a 
tax of one-tenth of a cent a pound on cotton futures. 

I am aware that apparently the tendency of the legislators generally 
Is to condemn all large businesses, including such exchanges as the cot- 
ton exchange, and I am also aware that excessive speculation In cotton 
has been a very harmful factor to the business interests of the country. 

However, I am very strongly of the opinion that the proposers of the 
tariff tax are not familiar with the legitimate use of cotton futures in 
the run of ordinary business. firm has been for a number of years 
located in Boston, with branch offices in Fall River, Providence, and 
Montreal, and we cover pretty well the New England States in selling 
cotton to various mills in this territory. We have no speculative clients 
and no speculative interest in the market. As the bill now reads, if 
understand it correctly, the tax as proposed provides for a payment of 
$50 per contract in addition to the usual commission, such tax of $50 
to be affixed in stamps upon the contract note of sale, and provides in 
cases where cotton Is actually delivered upon the contract that the 
amount is refunded, 

In the use of futures for buying or selling, the legitimate dealer prse 
tically never contemplates ever receiving the contract bought or deliver- 
ing the contract sold, for the reason that a contract, say, in the New 
York Exchange calls for 50,000 pounds of merchantable cotton of an 
grade recog by the exchange; that is, grades 2 from good, 
ordinary white to fair, middling stain, and stained low m ddling tinge, 
excluding stained cotton below middling in grade and tinged cotton 
below low middling. 

It is needless to say that a spinner in buying must have for his work 
certain specific qualities of cotton and would not care to or could not 
use a contract covering as wide a range in grade as the New York con- 
tract allows. The New York contract is to a certain extent a mer- 
chant's contract for a given number of pounds, irrespective of grade. 
This is practically what an ordinary buyer South would be compelled ta 
do; that is, buy all grades and qualities ‘of cotton, irrespective A 
uali- 
ties as he ht have an outlet for. His low-grade stains and tinges 
at times would be unmerchantable, and if he could not sell them to 
spinners he might sell a contract against them and deliver to the New 
York, New Orleans, Memphis, or any such market as was available. If, 
on the other hand, after selling his contract in New York he found he 
could sell the cotton to better advantage to a spinner, or parts of it by 
giving different qualities to different spinners, there would certainly not 

any profit in delivering against contracts cotton which he could sell 
to better advantage to a spinner, consequently he would buy in bis con- 
tracts previously sold, and instead of delivering the cotton would ship it 
to whatever spinners he was able to sell it. 

It seems presumptuous of me to attempt to explain this matter to a 
committee who supposedly know something about it, but 1 find a large 
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portion of the business community is not familiar with the ordinary 
methods of dealing in futures. 8 
The legitimate dealers, South or North, ma 3 un ve an order 
from a spinner who wished to sell some go and consequently fix the 
rice of his cotton. The dealer may not have in hand any of the 2 
he 1 N wishes to buy, but by the purchase of contracts in New Yor 
would be warranted in selling a mill, provided he could a price 
which In his judgment would enable him to buy the particular quality 
the spinner wanted when it is axallable and then sell the futures pre- 
viously bought. In the meanwhile he would have ample protection in 
ease of an advance in the market. In case of the reverse, if he was 
buying cotton daily against which for the time being, owing to the bir — 
price of cotton, poor de conditions, or Pcs the fact that the 
ge couid not afford to pay the price for cotton at which it was 
then selling in relation to what he could secure for goods, he would sell 
future contracts against it. Im case of a sharp d he would again 
be amply protected by the sale of his futures. 

It was only a few years ago, before Mr, Hayne, of New br 
started his bull campaign, that the world was thoroughly convinced tha 
cotton would not in the life of the present generation ever sell at 11 
cents or over except on some temporary short crop, and there is no ques- 
tion In my mind but what the South obtained millions of dollars for 
thelr crops which they would not have done had it not been for specu- 
lation; that is, the world's demands would never have put cotton up 
where it has been the last few years. In the big crop al year without 
the balance wheel of the exchanges cotton, in my opinion, would have 
sold a great deal lower. Speculation, of course, has n a bane to the 
spinner and is to legitimate trade, On the other hand, the planter has 
certainly won by it. As far as the planter is concerned, thing that 
tends to broaden the market for a great commodity must in the long run 
be of advantage to him and all concerned; conversely, conditions which 
contract it can oniy result in injury. The use of the exchanges of this 
country to every legitimate dealer is of great value, in my opinion. 
Apart from this, in cases of large crops I believe the South would meet 
with the greatest loss have ever met with if the proposal Mr. 
Clark makes should be earr into a law, and the large .banking inter- 
ests would be unwilling to loan money 8 cotton which was specu- 
latively held, when they have been willing to do so when it has been 
hedged. by the sale of contracts, 

Yours, truly, Cuas. N. BRUSH. 


STEPHEN M. WELD & CO., 
Boston, July 3, 1913. 
Hon. Joun W. WEEKS, 
-United States Sonate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Ma. WEEKS: I have Poa letter of July 2, and while my 
letter to Senator LODGE, a copy of which I sent you, may be what you 
want I would like to add a few words more. 

Yersonally, and looking at it from a selfish point of view, I — 7 

this bill will It will throw the cotton business of this Soe gt larg 15 

mean to 
hose people into whose hands it comes. , though, 
wipe out a great . small cotton dealers; and I think it is contra: 
to the spirit of the times and contrary to the good of the people an 
the Nation that business of any kind should be in the hands of a few. 
I have long wondered whether the department stores were not, on the 
whole, an evil; whether there was not greater prosperity and greater 
happiness amongst the masses with a dozen people selling shoes than 
where one or two do, or any other articles besides shoes. e effect of 
this law is going to be that the pag ten will not do business on a profit 
of 10 or 20 cents a bale, which all my firm gets now, where they 
have to run a big risk. 

This whole thing is against the interest of the planter and against 
the Interest of the community as a whole, and is reverting back to old- 
fashioned times, where business was largely a matter of speculation. 
As it is now, the cotton business is done on a smaller margin of profit, 
I think, than any other business in the world, largely because we can 
afford to do it because we can guarantee ourselves against losses by 
means of these futures. 

y I buy in 
get. I sell 
1 the cotton I can sell at a 


Now, this tax of one-tenth of a cent is enough to stop my being able 
to do this. The margin of pens on which we work is so small that the 
thing can not be done and I am thrown at once on a speculative basis. 
If I buy the cotton, I am going to buy either at a price that I feel sure 
I can sell it out at a handsome profit, and that profit must be larger, 
because I am not able any longer to protect myself by the purchase or 
sale of futures. 


I hope I bave made this plain to you. If not, I should be Nor paa 
nod 


to write more fully. If this bill passes, I do not see why the New 
and the New Orleans Cotton Exchanges will not pass out of existence, 
The Liverpool Cotton Exchange will still k on and do the business 
of the world and at a y increased profit, and Bremen and Havre 
also, where they have future exchanges, will share in this. German 
has always 1 lated against cotton futures, and now they have had 
to give way and establish a future market in Bremen. It is sickening 
to bave to fight for you life all the time as we bave to in the cotton 
business when we are doing what is right and doing what is best for 
the country and the farmer and all concerned. i 
Yours, very truly. 
S. M. WELD. 
P.S.—On all these future transactions as hedges for cotton we 
should have to pay this tax because we do not mean to actually deliver 
ne reat the cotton. This would make the business absolutely pro- 
ve. 


BOSTON, MASS., July t, 1913. 
Senator Joun W. WEEKS, x 9 
Washington, D. C. 
Proposed tax upon cotton futures means that cotton mills will have 
to pay 50 cents a bale more for a large portion of their raw product. 


Contracts for shipments to mills 9 certain future periods necessi- 
tate purchase of future contracts as hedges, and conservative opera- 
tions necessitate the use of the future market by manufacturers to 
hedge their surplus stock of raw material. The prapona tax will be a 
burden on the spinner and but a slight cial ig = o speculation. 410 

0. 


GERSOLL AMORY 
BOSTON, MASS., July 7, 1913. 


— 


If the future markets of this country were abolished, which this pro- 
posed law would mean, the cotton merchants would use the Liverpool 
and Bremen Cotton Exchanges, unless the law prevented this, which 
seems improbable, In this way a great deal of business would be taken 
away from this country and given to Bremen and Liverpool. If the 
law did prevent the cotton merchants of this country protecting their 
sales by buying futures in Liverpool and Bremen, it would mean that 
only the very strongest houses would be able to take the risk of selling 
future-delivery cotton to the mills. ‘This would mean a concentration 
of the cotton business in the hands of a very few. 

We also think that the bankers of this country would be very loath 
to loan money upon cotton that was not hedged. This also would have 
ae 3 of turning over the cotton business to a few very rich 


Yours, very truly, INGERSOLL Auonr & Co. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I now ask that section 3 may 
be passed over. : 

I ask that we may now return to the paragraphs that have 
been passed over at the request of first one and then another 
Senator. I do not mean, of course, to include in that request 
the paragraphs that have been recommitted to the committee, 
but only those that have been passed over, beginnitig with 
Schedule A. 

I believe the first paragraph passed over was paragraph 14. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, paragraph 14 was passed over at 
the instance of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that in the pending 
bill caffein carries a rate of duty of $1 per pound. In the pres- 
ent law it falls under the basket clause, at 25 per cent ad 
valorem. The Treasury reports show that the value of caffein 
runs from $1.82 to $3.12 a pound. I think $3 is about the 
quoted value to-day. 5 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I think the figures are incorrect as given in the handbook. 
At the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee the 
Treasury Department submitted a statement showing that no 
caffein had been imported at less than $3 a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I made the statement that the 
reports of the Treasury Department showed that the valuations 
of caffein run from $1.82 to $3.12. I think the Senator will not 
dispute that statement. I myself believe that caffein is worth 
more than $1.82 a pound, and I stated that the price to-day was 
a little above $3 a pound, > 

I suppose the reason the increase has been made is that in 
the same paragraph we find that “impure tea, tea waste, tea 
siftings or sweepings, for manufacturing purposes in bond, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the aet of May 16, 1908,” are dutiable 
at 1 cent per pound. Under the present law impure tea, tea 
waste and tea siftings come in free of duty. I do not know why 
the change has been made. Most of the tea siftings, tea waste, 
and impure tea used in this country is consumed by the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, of St. Louis, Mo. I take it for granted, 
however, that the answer as to the reason for imposing upon 
these articles the duty of 1 cent a pound will be For revenue 


I remember when Senator Cockrell first became interested in 
a bill permitting impure tea, tea waste, and tea siftings to come 
into this country free of duty. I take it that the bill was intro- 
duced in the House. I remember that the Senator from Mis- 
souri also supported a bill of a similar nature. At that time I 
thought it was proper, and I think so still. It is impossible to 
produce those articles in this country. They never will be pro- 
duced in this country, and they are imported for the purpose of 
the manufacture of caffein. 

In this bill the rate upon caffein has been increased and a 
duty of 1 cent per pound imposed upon impure tea, tea waste, 
and tea siftings. I am not going to take notice of the reports 
I have heard in relation to the immense amount of tea siftings 
the Monsant Chemical Works have on hand and will be bene- 
fited by the imposition of 1 cent duty. They may need all the 
advantages possible after the passage of this bill. I should like 
to encourage the company in every possible way. 
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During the last few days I have taken a little interest in 
looking up the particular items that this firm makes. I have 
also taken pains to learn the prices of some of those articles 
when we had to depend entirely upon Germany for them and 
the prices since they haye been made in this country. After 
the passage of the present law the St. Louis firm began the 
manufacture of a great many chemical preparations and me- 
dicinal compounds that never were made before in this coun- 
try. As to one or two of the products of that concern, the 
German manufacturer tried to drive them out of business by 
reducing the price below cost of manufacture. If it were 
necessary, I could name the great reductions to the American 
people that have been brought about by this one firm under- 
taking the manufacture of articles as to which in the past the 
German manufacturer had absolute control of this market. 

I feel that it is an injustice to impose a duty upon impure 
tea, tea waste, and tea siftings, and I wish to ask the Senator 
having this part of the bill in charge if this is not one of the 
cases that should be reconsidered and no duty imposed. 

In this connection I desire to say that I shall again refer 
to this firm when we reach paragraph 19, but I shall be glad 
if the Senator will now give the Senate his opinion in regard to 
this matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the committee have fully 
considered the paragraph referred to and have made a further 
investigation. We find that the duty upon caffein, which is 25 
per cent, has been increased to about 33 per cent by this spe- 
cific duty of $1 per pound. The price at which caffein is im- 
ported is about $3 a pound, and the duty of $1 per pound is 
therefore about 33 per cent. 

In view of this increase upon the product of caffein a slight 
duty upon tea waste, which is the raw material used in making 
caffein, can be easily borne and will afford a revenue of some 
$60,000 a year. The committee are of the opinion that no 
change should be made in the paragraph, but that it should 
stand as reported. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senators having the bill in 
charge and the Democratic caucus have seen fit to impose a duty 
upon this article and do not mean to change it, I shall not make 
any further protest; but I do believe it is a mistake. It is the 
policy of this bill to impose duties upon articles not produced 
in this country that enter into manufactures. I shall content 
myself with simply protesting against it. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 14, line 11, after the word 
“pound,” the commitiee proposes to insert “compounds of 
caffein, 25 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

14. Caffein, $1 per pound; compounds of caffein, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; impure tea, tea waste, tea siftings or sweepings, for manu- 
facturing purposes in bond, pursuant to the provisions of the act of 
May 16, 1908, 1 cent per pound, 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next paragraph passed over is at the 
foot of page 5, where the committee proposes to strike out 
paragraph 19 as printed in the bill and to insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

19. Chloral hydrate, salol, phenolphthalein, urea, terpin hydrate, 
acetanilid, ecotphenetidin, antipyrine, „ acid and saits 
and compounds thereof, acetylsalicylic acid, aspirin, guiacol carbonate, 
and thymol, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That paragraph went over at my request. Most 
of the items in the paragraph under the present law carry a 
duty of 55 cents per pound under paragraph 65 of the present 
law. There are, however, two of the items that fall within the 
25 per cent ad yalorem duty under paragraph 65. 

I simply wish to call attention to the fact that there is not a 
manufacturer in this country who under a rate of duty of 25 
per cent produces chloral hydrate. The Senator having this bill 
in charge must know that. The price of chloral hydrate to the 
American people has been reduced over 50 per cent since it was 
first manufactured in St. Louis under the present rate of 55 
eents per pound. Now a duty is imposed of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 
santo Chemical Works, of St. Louis, can not make chloral 
hydrate in this country under that rate. The result will be 
that just as soon as they change from the manufacture of this 
article to some other in this bill, if they can find one, the price 
of chloral hydrate will advance. 

I had a rather strange experience some years ago in relation 
to medicinal compounds and the purchase price of them in for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, getting back to the statement 
the Senator made, if it is the Senator’s opinion that the lack 
of competition in this country is going to make the price return 
to its former leyel, why is it that this commodity is selling so 


I am as confident as that I am living that the Mon- 


cheaply in England at present? Why does not Germany take 
charge of that market, as she is about to take charge of ours? 

Mr. SMOOT. She does take charge of the market in Canada 
and in a good many other countries on a great many items. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am speaking of free-trade markets—the 
English price. 

Mr. SMOOT. The English price to-day is controlled by the 
German price, 

Mr. HUGHES. Why is it that they sell it so much lower 
than it can be sold in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because they can make it cheaper. 

Mr. HUGHES. Why is it that the English price is 20 cents a 
pound when the product is made in Germany and controlied by 
a German trust and is sold here for a considerable advance over 
that—55 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. But chloral hydrate is not sold in England 
to-day for 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is my information. 

Mr. SMOOT. The information which the Senator has, then. 
must be the price on a lower grade of chloral hydrate than is 
manufactured here or in Germany. * 

Mr. HUGHES. No. I will state to the Senator that he will 
find that condition to exist in a great many cases. The gentle- 
man to whom the Senator is referring, Mr. Queeny. of St. 
Louis, admitted before our committee that there was that differ- 
ence in the price for which it was sold in this country and the 
price for which it was sold in Germany, and that in Engiand, 
where there was no tax to pay, the article was sold at the 
price I have stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not before me the quotations from the 
largest drug house in the world, having a branch in England 
and also in New York, but I say to the Senator that the quota- 
tions given are not 20 cents a pound in either England, Ger- 
many, or any other country. This is the way.Germany does 
in many cases where she controls this market. The German 
manufacturers control one particular acid I have in mind, and 
a company undertook to manufacture it in this country. Was 
it successful? No; because as soon as the company was suc- 
cessful in manufacturing it the price was cut in two and then 
cut to a price that closed the factory. As soon as it ceased the 
making of the acid the price was advanced. In many cases the 
German manufacturer sells medicinal preparations to Canada 
at a lower price than they sell to American buyers. I have a 
sample case before me, and I find upon the face of the label 
these words: The resale and exportation of this article to the 
United States of America is prohibited.” In other words, they 
will not even allow Canada or any other country to which they 
sell to reexport it into this country. For what reason? Be- 
cause they control this market absolutely, and instead of sell- 
ing this article in this country for 10 cents per ounce, the same 
as they do in Canada, they charge every purchaser in this 
country 48 cents an ounce for it. 

Why on earth the Senate of the United States wants to pass 
a law lowering the duty on items for which Germany is making 
this country pay sometimes three or four hundred per cent more 
than any other country pays I can not understand. I am posi- 
tive that if medicinal compounds carried a rate of duty of 35 or 
40 per cent instead of 15 per cent, as this bill provides, there 
would be many articles that would be manufactured in this 
country, and the American people would buy such articles more 
cheaply. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah in 
regard to these products. What he has said has interested me 
greatly. At what price were they sold when they were manu- 
factured in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every article in the paragraph, of course, is 
quite different in price. 

Mr. NORRIS. The particular one? 

Mr. SMOOT. The one I referred to? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the time it was first undertaken to be manu- 
factured in this country it was sold for $1 an ounce. 

Mr. NORRIS. At what price later on at the time Canada 
took our market? 

Mr. SMOOT. Before they had destroyed the manufacture of 
the article in this country they had reduced the price to about 
20 cents an ounce. That price closed our manufactories. To- 
day they are charging 43 cents an ounce to every purchaser in 
the United States, and the excess of 33 cents per ounce on 
2,000,000 ounces used in the United States amounts to $660,000 
on this one particular item. 

Mr. NORRIS. What are they selling it for in Canada? 

Mr. SMOOT. The retail price? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the retail price is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was it not the American retail price the Sena- 
tor just gave? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am speaking of the difference between 
the wholesale price. They pay 10 cents an ounce. Germany 
sells it for 10 cents an ounce to Canada, and they sell it to the 
American merchants for 43 cents an ounce. There are used 
every year in the United States 2,000,000 ounces, and the differ- 
ence of 33 cents an ounce between the German manufacturing 
charge and what Canada charges the people of this country 
amounts to $660,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there a tariff on it in Canada? 

Mr. SMOOT. A small tariff. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator explain why it is that they 
make that great variation between our market and the Cana- 
dian market? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I ean not explain it, unless there is some 
agreement between the manufacturers, That happens very 
often in medicinal compounds. I once had a list furnished me 
by one of the great manufacturing concerns in this country of 
all the items upon which there was such an agreement. Another 
Dxperlence I had was when we held hearings upon a bill to 
amend our patent laws and this same question came up. It is 
simply a disgrace that we do not in some way or other force 
the foreign manufacturer from continuing such outrageous dis- 
crimination against American commerce. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator further if the price 
we pay now in this country is not less than when we made it 
ourselves, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true only in part. I will say that it 
is lower than it was when we undertook to manufacture it. 

Mr. NORRIS. What were the indications in regard to the 
chance of our being able to supply our own market and reduce 
the price when we were engaged in its manufacture? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any question that if 
the American manufacturer had been given time—— 

Mr. NORRIS. How long were they engaged in this attempt? 

Mr. SMOOT. A number of years, but just as soon as the 
production became sufficient to anywhere near take care of the 
American market, then the German manufacturers made up 
their mind to crush it out of business, and they did it. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the raw material out of which it is 
made? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not really know. It is only one of many 
cases, I will say to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 8, paragraph 31, It was passed over at the instance of the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Branpecrr]. The com- 
mittee proposes to strike out paragraph 31 as printed in the bill 
and to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


81. Extracts and decoctions of putgalis Persian berries, samas, log- 
wood, and other dyewoods and all e cts of vegetable origin sulta 
for dyeing, coloring, or staining, not oy provided for this sec- 
tion ; all the foregoing not containing alcohol and not medicinal, three- 
eighths of 1 cent per pound, 


Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, a radical change of course 
it is apparent has been made by the committee in this para- 
graph. The paragraph stands reclassified and a large portion of 
it transferred to the free list, as will appear on page 152, para- 
graph 626 of the bill. 

This involves one of the leading industries of my State. There 
is a large factory located at Stamford, Conn., making one of 
these tanning extracts known as quebracho. I wish to read 
from the brief filed before the committee by a committee of 
manufacturers of these tanning extracts: 


The largest quantities of tanning extracts used in the United States 
is that made from chestnut wood uebracho wood. These extracts 
are manufactured in Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut. The chestnut wood 
used grows in Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 

nd- Tennessee, and the quebracho wood is imported from the Repub- 

es of Argentina and Paraguay. 

As already stated, a sample of the quebracho wood and of the bark 
has been submitted. This wood holds the same position as dyewoods, 
according to paragraphs 20 and 559 of the present law, and the same 
statement made for dyewood applies to quebracho wood, 

We would add that after a quebracho tree has been cut down and 
allowed to lle on the ground, which is always the case, it mes 
necessary to remove the bark; otherwise the sap contained in this bark 
breeds a lange quantity of worms which Immediately attack the wood 
and injures its value for extract purposes, 

* * * * . . 


The first mention of peram 


distinct from other tanning extra 
was made in the law of At that time only one grade was shipp: 
into this country, as regards Sony or gravity, and that de was a 
liquid article in barrels standing at about 28° Baumé Sbd containing 


about 35 per cent of tannic acid, and the Jaw of 1897 placed upon this 
grade one-half of 1 cent per pound, 


Tanning extracts are sold by the pound, the 
peoa the percentage of tannic acid or tonal „ 98 


Some time after 1897, and prior to 1909, at improvements were 
made in machinery and apparatus for the reducing oF liquid extracts 
to solid extracts without 22 75 to the article so reduced. Extracta 
from woods are very susceptible and can easily be ruined by excessive 
heat, nothing more so than tannic acid, and these new methods and im- 
provements enabled the manufacturer of the liquid to reduce these 
extracts er; or, in other words, to take the liquid which was at 28° 
Baumé, representing one-half quebracho extract and one-half water, and 
containing per cent of tannic acid, to a heavier density by drivin 
= A — half amount of water and producing what is known as solid 

By driving off this water, they of course made 1 d of extract 
represent more quebracho and less water, the result 3 that this 
solid article contained about 12 to 15 per cent of water only and 65 
per cent of tannic acid. This decrease of water and increase percentage 
of tannic acid immediately increased the value per pound. Therefore in 
1909 the manufacturers of this extract in the United States asked 
that an adjustment or equalization be made to meet these new condi- 
tions, and that the duty of one-half of 1 cent per pound on the liquid 
8 remain as in the law 1897, by adding the words “ under 28° 

umé”—which is the universal standard in this count and all 
European countries to distinguish the difference between Dawid and 
solid extracts—and that the solid extract, or that above 28° Baumé, be 
placed at seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound, which would equal the 
one-half cent per pound on the liquid, as the solid was 65 per cent 
tannic acid instead of 35 per cent, as in the liquid. 

The Congress at that time, In 1909, saw fit to make the rate of duty 
on the solid three-fourths of a cent per pound, as per paragraph 21— 


I think it means 22— 


in come law, instead of onde ey of a cent, which we asked for, 
which was a slight reduction, as it made the duty, based on the per- 
centage of tannic acid—viz, 65 per cent—less than the old duty of 
one-half cent on the pee ae per cent—as in 1897. The foreign 
manufacturer, in addition to this decrease In duty on solid, 
reduction of freight in that they did not pay on the weight of barrels, 
as they put up and ship the solid in bags, which is a much cbea 
pa aan barrels; also saving the freight on 50 per cent water that 
hey formerly Id on the liquid extract, and getting about double the 
peice ney could get for the liquid which they brought in under the law 
0 


Manufacturers of tanning extracts have always felt, and still do, 
that this adjustment was not an advance in 1909 but actually a reduc- 
tion. Immediately after the peer of the 1909 law liquid extracts 
were no longer imported into this country, it coming only in solid form. 

The foreign manufacturer is noted for his shrewdness, and were it 
not to his advantage he would not have dropped the liquid entirely in 
favor of the solid. 

Our greatest 9 In quebracho extract—in fact, we might 
say 90 per cent of it—comes from the Argentine Republic, and from 
one concern in that country. known ae the Forestal Land, Timber & 
F 1896 and 1 when this extract was first manufactured 
n the Un 


the Forestal 
Bracht & Co., the Puerto Marie, the 
ssados.” 


Since that time we have been constantly hearing of the Forestal 
Trust; and nothing, we think, can be more convincing as to their in- 
creased wth and power and contro! of this business than to quote 
from their own reports and the newspaper statements relative to what 
mer have done, 

n 1909 there appeared a small pamphlet, published in London by 
this company, siving maps, views, and facts coneerning their business, 
and they state in this p that their chief b ess is to make 
the extract from the quebracho wood.. We quote: 

“Tt is interesting to note that the Bop pe of the quebracho-extract 
Indus were Messrs. Hartneck, Portalis, and „ now directors 
of the Forestal Land, Timber & Railways Co. 

“The result of the labors of those gentlemen culminated in the for- 
mation of the Compania Forestal de! Chaco, which built a factory at 
Guillermina capable of turning out 24.000 tons of extract 
some 300 miles north of the factory which had already 
lished at Calchaqui, which had a ny of 14.000 tons yearly, and 
Weeren copita a third plant with a capacity of 7, tons 
a aho. 


This company has now a share capital of 1,200,000 pou 
of which 1,171,500 pounds sterling has been issned, divided equall 
into preference and ordinary shares, besides £477,680 sterling Outetand: 
ing 8 per cent first mortgage debentures.” 
On a mg Mr in this book after publication they say: 
s pamphlet was sent to 155 the Forestal Land, Timber & 
Railways Co. 


td.) has purchased $1,500,000 paper (or, say, 130.000 
unds 3 of 6 cent first mortgage debentures of La Sociedad 
uebrachales Fusionados at 90, and secured at the same time the con- 

signment of the total production of the Fusionados extract for the 
next seven years.” 

The Review of the River Plate (a trade paper published in 
Buenos 5 date of June 16, 1911, presents the report of the 
directors to stockholders for the year 1910, and states: 

“The company has taken a substantial participation in the capital 
of the Ocampo Tiattwas Co., which owns 86 kilometers of permanent 
way between the port of Ocampo and terminus of the company's 
Malberti Railway, together with rolling stock, an Investment which will 
conduce to the economical working of the 1 Redondo factory. 
The directors have been advised a cable that long-deferred ar- 
rangement with the Fusionados Co, has been completed, and they awalt 


fuller mail 
The onados Co. and the Ha & Co. were the largest snd 
strongest competitors the Forestal Co. in the Argentine, and now 
they own or contro! them both. 
12, at their stockholders’ meeting in 


19 London, they issued a 
statement, with a balance sheet (a copy of which we have) show- 
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ing a profit of over £429,000 sey They also declared for 1911 divi- 
dends, the same as previous year, 1910, viz, 14 per cent on their pre- 
ferred stock and 24 per cent on their ordinary or common stock. 

Next to the 5 the largest manufacturing interest of this 
extract is found In Germany, and was started some years ago in 
Hamburg by Mr. Herman Renner. This gentleman, as already shown, 
is a director in the Forestal Land, Timber & Rallways Co., and we now 
quote from a Hamine paper of October 23, 1912, as follows: 

“Gerb und Farbstofwerke H. Renner & Cle A, G. Hamburg. 

“The principal object of the extraordinary stockholders meetin; 
held on tober 28 was the proposition to a t an a ation o 
interests with the Forestal Land, Timber & Railways Co. (Ltd.), Eon, 
don. The presiding officer, Herr Geh. Kommerzieurat, Dr. Ing. Carl 
Delius opened the meeting with the statement that the exeeutive com- 
mittee felt sure that the amalgamation of interests would be beneficial 
9 8 shareholders, The principal points of the contract were as 

‘ollows : 

“We conclude on January 1, 1913, an amalgamation of interest with 
the Forestal Land, Timber & Railways Co. (Ltd.)“ — 


I should think they ought to call it unlimited 


“by handling over our total profit, ineluding the dividends, received 
from our ownership of Forestal shares and other participations in con- 
nection with the Forestal Co. 

“The Renner Co. continues its present and absolutely independent 
organization; we in return are to receive a payment, which shall be 
3 by the dividend paid on the common and referred shares of 

e Forestal. Calculating the dividend of 19 per cent, paid for the past 
two years on the fully paid-in capital, said payment would amount to 
1,940,000 marks a year. 

5 Every reduction of 1 per cent would be 57 to a decrease of 
100,000 marks ; capo 4 addition of 1 per cent would represent an increase 
of $0,000 marks, but in no case shall the payment of the Forestal Co. 
exceed two and one-half millions yearly. 

“We to receive 10 per cent of all special reserves, but said amounts 
be deducted whenever said reserves later on are paid out in the 


special instances. 

“This agreement has been made for a period of 10 years and can be 
mutually canceled by giving notice six months in advance—earliest per 
January 1, 1920, by the payment of £30,000 as a compensation.“ 


In other words, a penalty for going out of the trust. 
„The compensation of a cancellation for 1921— 
You can see how far these gentlemen are looking ahead 


“jis reduced to £25,000, and for 1922 to £20,000. 

“ The legal settlement of disputes shall be subject to the decision of 
the English auditors Deloitte, Plender, Grifiths & Co., and the Revision 
Treuhand A. G. Bertin. 

“As a public indication of the agile rere of interests, we propose 
the supplementary election of Mr. eck, one of the directors of 
the Forestal Co., as a member of our executive committee. 

„ We, ourselves. are represented on the board of the Forestal Co. by 
onr president, Herr Kommerzieurat and Herman Renner.” 

The stockholders accepted the agreement unanimously by acclama- 
tion; in the same way Mr. Hartneck was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

In reply to tie question of a stockholder, whether the pom ney 
exists to receive for the current = a considerably — dividen 
the presiding officer stated that, taking as a basis the result of the past 
nine months, it is believed that at least the same dividend as the one 
paid last year will be distributed. 

But at the last moment he could not say whether a larger dividend 
could be paid, because it was impossible to foretell the result of the 
remaining three months, and, further, nobody could tell whether some 
complication in reference te the political situation may arise, 

In regard to the future prospect of the Forestal Co., the president. 
Mr. Renner, stated that the present year was of less interest for said 
b than the years 1913 and 1914. 

The outlook for the year 1913 could be called extraordinarily favor- 
able, because there have been made such mee sales of extract, that it 
is believed that the average dividend ef 19 per cent—paid for some 
yeers past—is safe. In the future also we may count upon receiving 
the same good dividends regularly. 

In reply to a further question, the speaker gave the additional 
information that the stockholders’ meeting of the Forestal Co. was 
taking place on October 28 at 3.30 p. m. in London, and in that wa 
all formalitice in reference to the amalgamation of interest were settl 
on the same day. 

Again we quote from the Financial Times, of London, under date of 


September 25, 19122 
“The Financial II referring to the reported amalgamation of 
th the Forestal Land, Timber & Railways Co., 


the Santa Fe Land Co. 
remarks that this will enable them, if the project is realized, to keep up 
g of which is the principal 


the present price of quebracho, the wor 
object of the two companies.” 

Thus it seems that the control of this business is pretty well in the 
hands of one company, and all they require now in order to control a 
large part of the world is the American manufacturing interests which 
a reduced tariff rate would make it easy for them to accomplish. 

In the hearings before your committee in 1909 Mr. Kilpstein, the 
agent of the Forestal Land, Timber & Railways Co. undertook to deny a 
statement 2 ur: &kiddy that there had been a trust formed in the 


Argentine in 1 contro] the price of quebracho extract, but his 
Sens is as follows: 
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Please note that the price went to 2} cents per pound in 1908, as 
stated vd Mr. Klipstein, prior to their purchase of £130,000 of the 
8 MEN Cos, a very natural result of prices below the cost of 

Mr, Klipstein in 1909 furthermore stated before the Ways and Means 
Committee in a brief that the price used to be 44 to 5 cents per pound 
and generally imported in the form of a liguid extract. 

Bear in mind, if you peue that Mr. pstein in this statement is 
referring back prior to the time of their making solid extract and be- 
fore they realized the growth of the American competition, and this 
competition when realized caused a reduction from 2 or 5 cents for 
liquid at 35 per cent tan to 4 cents for solid at 65 per cent tan— 
worth in the market almost double the price of the —or, in other 
words, they were selling liquid without the American competition at 
a price equal to 9.8 cents per pound for the solid that they are selling 
to-day for 4 cents per pound. Why should not prices advance again 
— or tmel 

e Forestal Co., or their representatives in this country, under- 
take to claim that they are being n out and that the 0 rates 
of duty are so great they can not compete, then we would refer you 
to their statements already made in their reports to their stockholders 
at their annual meetings held in London, and their continuing to pay 
24 per cent on thelr ordinary stock and 14 per cent on their preferred 


stock. 

Such dividends have not been and can not be earned 
manufacturers. A reduction in tke present duty wou 
5 of re ey ye bods ae a * out 

e at great lọss or e tem on t 
prices apd control the market. : 4 S o get together advance 
e also ve receiv a copy o e Da Mail, of Paris, 
date of November 14, 1912, 5 an Advertisement of the 3 
ane R peie an S 1 8 that the capitalization is 

„ . „ setting fo eir great carnin ower, ete., 

to seli £1,000,000 of 5 per cent 5 8 8 


the American 
tend to bring 
the American 


That imports have not been checked th 
the follo ta by the present tariff, we submit 


ble: 


1 Tons of wood received and amount of extract same represents each Government 


year. 
2 Tons of solid extract imported into the United States and the t samo 
i f 8 aves pase S dove that used ecw 
e for same a t for 
the United States, 1 


Please note that in 1906 the United States manufacturers did a little 
more business in pene of extract than did the importers. The 
Forestal Trust at that time, as already shown, was fully in the 
saddle, but later the imports were considerably over 1 per cent, and 
in 1908-9 it was the largest, probably due to the low price of 23 cents 
rue yee 912. 8 double th ti 

c year shows & ouble the quan of extract Import 
as compared. with the quantity manufactured in this country, sar 
decrease of about 20 per cent from the imports of 1911. This decrease 
can not be attributed to the increase of the bome manufacture, as th 
only show about 5 per cent increase between the same years, whi 
was 10 per cent less than they showed in 1910. 

The present tariff can not be called excessive; otherwise the Imports 
would not exceed the home manufacture by 100 per cent and maintain 
this position year after year. 

We understand that the desideratum of tariff adjustment Is to estab- 
lish a rate that will produce the greatest revenue combined with great- 
est encouragement for both home and foreign competition ; therefore as 
ih ey for revenue and competition the present rate should be re- 

ined. 


$573, 508. 84 
469, 452. 52 
743,312, 13 
678, 626, 82 
582, 050, 25 
550, 797. 85 


308 total used in United States b; ding ual 3 

os used in es by a to actual imports the 2 

in e in United States. z y 7 amount manu. 
revenue to the Government even having total consumption f 

cent per pound and home manufacture 2 — out and no Sear atiti ered at 


Mr. STONE, Mr. President, does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut intend to read the entire book? 


each year, viz, I cent 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Every word of it; yes. 
Mr. STONE. Would the Senator be satisfied to print the re- 
mainder of it? 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; the Senator regrets that he is un- 
able to be satisfied under those conditions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I regret that it was not my privilege to 
hear all of this interesting recital. From what I have heard 
I infer that this refers to a foreign trust. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr, GALLINGER. And it is not exciting the interest or an- 
tagonism of our Democratic friends, who are so strenuously 
opposed to American trusts? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I have been requested not to read it. I 
do not know what inference the Senator may draw from that. 
It continues: 

If the tanners of this country understood the actual conditions they 
would be more anxious than the extract manufacturers to have the duty 
on these extracts main ed. 

We have seen of late articles in the leather-trade papers advocatin; 
reductions in the tariff, all written by importers or representatives o 
foreign manufacturers (or their paper — oe usual method they 
have adopted for years prior to tariff hearings. 

On the 30th day of August last [1912] the Stamford Manufacturing 
Co. wrote to their agent in Buenos Aires, putting to him a few ques- 
tions, wishing to have an answer in time to place before your com- 
mittee. which we now submit: 

Q. No. 1. What is the wage per day or month of the ordinary laborer 
at a quebracho factory in the Argentine?—A. The wage of the ordi- 
nary laborer in the Chaco is about $20 per month. 

Norp.—In this country the ordinary laborer receives $1.75 per day, 
about 127 r cent higher. 

Q. No. t are the yagis pet day or month of a more intelligent 
man, such as bosses, etc. ?—. e wages of a more intelligent man, 
such as a foreman, is about $40 per month, or perhaps $50. 

Note.—The wage of such men in this country is from $2.75 to $3 
per day, or about 56 per cent higher. 

2. No. 3. What are the wages per day or month of still higher class 
of mechanics or engineers who have to be imported to that country! 
A. About a month. 

1 rae n this country from $4 to $4.50 a day, about 46 per cent 
er. 

Certain other questions as to cost, freights, etc., he states depends 
upon distance, freight, etc., making the cost of the solid extract on 
board vessel ready for shipment to the United States at from $59 to 
$62 gold per thousand kilos. 

Nore.—tThis represents 2.6 to 2.7 cents per pound. To this must be 
added the freight from the Argentine and the present duty to give the 
cost price here. 

Assuming an equal division of the various grades of labor (although 
the ordinary labor of $1.75 per day would be the largest), the aver 
shows 76 per cent higher in this country than in the Argentine Repu 
lic. The difference in wages, taking the cost of the extract in this 
country and as shown to be in the Argentine, estimated on the average 
higher wage of 76 per cent, shows about nine-tenths of 1 cent per 

Chast ut extracts are largely used in connection with quebracho 
extracts,*a. combination of the two extracts used quite extensively by 
the tanners. 

Chestnut extracts are made abroad and could easily become a part of 
the business of quebracho manufacturers, a natural result of a reduc- 
tion in the present tariff. Such a result would be injurious to the 
American chestnut manufacturers, probably causing many of them to 

uit business, thus throwing on the market many plants at low prices, 
the purchase of which might result in the absolute control of the two 
most important and largely used extracts by the tanners in the United 


S, 
St The attached pamphlet is submitted as part of this brief, it being a 
compilation of the tariff hearings in 1909 and since, and which we be- 


lieve in this form will be of aid to your honorable committee. 

Mr. President, the industry in my State employs in this 
process over 800 men. If this bill passes, that industry goes out 
of existence, and this entire business will be turned over to the 
consolidated British-German trust; there can be no doubt 
about that. I wanted to make this protest for what it may be 
worth, and to call to the attention of the Senate certain patriotic 
words that were uttered here when this tariff provision was 
framed in the manner in which it now stands in the existing 
law. In 1909, when this clause was under consideration, the 
then distinguished Senator from Virginia, Mr. Daniel, one of the 
most eminent men the Democratic Party has ever sent to the 


Senate, said: 

Mr. President, in the view which I shall advocate the Posh sition 
of the pending act—that is, seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound—is a cor- 
rect, scientific, and useful rate of duty for the tariff on the solid tan- 
ning extract known as “quebracho,” 


And he gave four reasons for the duty proposed. He said: 


It is not for an increase of the tariff that I am asking. It is for an 
equalization of tariff or its approximate. If the proposition as the 
Payne committee had it is effected, there will be a reduction of the 
Dingley tariff by 63 per cent and the better service, as I think, of all 
American interests involved. 

In the second pisce, instead of destroying or mutilating our Amer- 
ican industries, those who are making chestnut-oak extracts will pre- 
serve a competitive relation between foreign and domestice manufac- 
turers, a situation evidently in the interest of the people and greatly 
commended by political economists. 

In the next place, Mr. President, I think it will preserve the existing 
revenue from foreign importations and in likelih increase it, for the 
need of the quebracho extract is growing daily, and at a reasonable rate, 
which does not prohibit it, I think. It is sure to find a constantly 


3 market in this countrx. > 
And, in the next place, which can not be an indifferent considera- 


tion, it will steady and assure the employment of many American 


laborers, instead of scattering them away from broken-down American 
establishments. 

It will give to the American manufacturers what they have not now 
on account of the Dingley Act—a . chance. 


that not only the platform declaration of the Democratic Party, 
its leaders, with whose STS 1 

u 
. and refer to the 
utterances of President Cleveland in his messages. The Democratic 
8 Our established domestic industries and enter- 


them assurance of an extended market and steady and continued opera- 
tions. In the interests of American labor, which should in no event 
be neglected, the revision of our tax laws contemplated by the Demo- 
cratic Part. of such labor by 88 
ingman an 


ment. Upon this question of tariff reform, so closely concerning every 
phase of our national life, and upon eve uestion involved in the 
mocratic 


problem of goon government, the 
pia and professions to the intelligent suffrages of 


duced the foreien 
the solid, and thus nearly double weight through the tariff. Te seek 
now to reduce it by another half, and if Is done, such is the 
prosor situation of the foreign industry and such our own situation 

the United States, it is almost self-evident that a great trust, with 
its headquarters in London, with its capital provided by both Germany 
and England, will be seated steadily in the saddle. Unless history 
reverses itself, instead of diversified industries all over this country 
competing with it, you will have a broken-down lot of American indus- 
tries and a triumphant and high-priced foreign master. 


And he proceeds to state: 


The American manufacturers of extract are in the old colonial States 
of New York, Connecticut, Virginia, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, 
and also Tennessee and West Virginia. 


He gives the location of the 23 tanning-extract factories in the 
United States. He says: 


Labor required at full capacity, over 7,000 men. 

The proposed reduction is not a sweeping or a destructive reduction, 
but one that will conserve every American interest and leave full play 
to the competitive forces, both foreign and American, without assuring 
final success to either. 


He discusses the doctrines and principles of competitive tar- 
iffs, and says: 


Whenever there is a fair fight between an American and a foreigner 
for the control of American things, not involving oppressive or mo- 
nopolistic charges on the people, I stand with the American, 

t is only when American enthusiasts 8 the line which seems 
to me that of wisdom and fair play that I would seek to restrain them 
by abating excesses, so that the disproportionate burdens may be re- 
moved from our fellow-Americans. 

The experience of history, from generation to 8 has de- 
noted that if we allow the reins of control to slip from our hands and 
pass to those of allens, they will immediately increase the cost of 
whatever we get from them. 

In the course I am pursuing I have Thomas Jefferson as one of the 
3 for it, and it is sound Democracy of an old and well attested 

rand. 

Jefferson adyocated a metallic circulation that will take its proper 
level with the like circulation in other countries, and then he says: 

“Our manufacturers may work in fair competition with those of 
other countries, and the import duties which the Government may lay 
ire the purpose of revenue will so far place them above equal compe- 

tion.” : 


In another place he states: 


This means greater destruction to many American industries which 
manufacture tanning extracts and puts the foreign quebracho rival In 

ssion of our markets. 

It is my hope that both this amendment and the committee amend- 
ments will be voted down, and that the proposition of the Payne bill 
of seven-eighths of 1 per cent per pound on the foreign extracts will be 
confirmed and become the law. 

Having thus stated this case in its simple legal relation, we have 
those who ask a much bigner tarif or a somewhat higher tariff, and we 
have the foreign competitors, who have already succeeded in their form 
of manufactur in getting the tariff reduced half and now deliber- 
ately ask that that half be again halved, with intimations that they 
desire its abolition. But a medium course was pursued. 


And he proceeds: 


Not only is it the fact, Mr. President, that the American tanning- 
extract makers arose to their position without the domination of an 
American trust, but within the menace and manifested purpose of an 
inchoate, if not completed, foreign trust. We have it in the advertise- 
ments and in the papers of those who are trying to get the American 
tariff obliterated or so decreased as to leave scarce any chance for the 
American manufacturer that aay formed a trust in 1907, which was 
broken down by the hard times which flooded the whole country. 


He says: 

I stand in all things on the side of the American. 

He states: 

Mr. President, I am confronted here with a case that is broadly 
American in all of its aspects. It is not sectional: it is peculiar in 


the fact that my own State of Virgina has more of these chestnut- 
extract establishments than any other State; but they have gone along 


1913. 
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so quietly in their business that they have never been challe by 
anybody as doing anying Illegal to advance it. few are not asso- 
clated with any trust that I have ever heard intimat and they have 

rown up under the laws which you created, not making them the 
avorites of Congress, but giving them, as matters stood, a living 
chance. But for that leak in the Dingley law—I do not blame them, 
its authors, for it, er the foreigners; but it was on account of the 
miscarriage of a moderate tariff that this leak occurred and that this 
question arises. Otherwise they would have been all right and been 
able to maintain their competition. 


In another place he states: 

I wish to avoid in every way we can collisions and just grounds of 
complaint from other nations; but we know their wary methods; we 
know the great capital they have behind them; we know tbe studious, 
scientific industry of scholarship which they apply to them; and under 
these conditions, with strifes ahead of us, I should be slow to crush 
out any sort of well-doing and honest American industry which was 
not backed by an oppressive tariff. 


He says: 

So, Mr. President, without going further „at this time, I submit 
these propositions: First, that seven-elghths of a cent per pound is 
a reasonable and, in large measure, an habitual tariff on extracts; 
second, that it is necessary to equalize the difference between the solid 
and the liquid extract by putting on that tariff; third, that it is de- 
sirable to do so to give a fair fighting chance for success to 23 
American establishments which are now organized, with capital in- 
vested, and labor at hand, and which must inevitably diminish and 
wither if this equalization is not made. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia is no longer with us, 
but he spoke like a true American when he uttered those words. 

I now come to the remarks made at the same time, on May 
20, 1909, by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Finance [Mr. Simmons]. He says: 

The duty proposed is a pure revenue duty, because the quebracho tree 
does not grow in this country, and no quebracho extract is manufac- 
tured here except from a few logs i rted from the Argentine Repub- 
lic. So that every cent that is colleetsd under this duty will be revenue 
and go into the Treasury. 7 

Mr. President, it is manifest—and I do not think the committee will 
disagree with me about this—that there ought to be a differential be- 
tween the liquid extract of quebracho and the solid extract. 

He proceeds: 

Mr. President, there is no one asking that the duty upon quebracho 
be reduced or removed except the tanners of leather. They are 
manding not only free quebracho but free hides, while they resist any 
reduction in the duty on their product. 

I submit that the cattle raiser is entitled to as much consideration as 
the maker of leather, and I submit that the 23 manufacturers of chest- 
nut extract—6 of which are located in North Carolina and 9 in Vir- 
ginia—are also entitled to equal consideration, and if there is any way 
by which we can save this industry from demolition by this foreign 
trust I believe it is our duty to do it. 


On page 2211 the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sm- 
MONS] says: 


I should like to ask who is asking for the reduction of the duty on 
this article. Is anybody doing it except the leather manufacturers 

And he states: 

They want free hides and free quebracho and everything clse free, but 
they do not want anything taken off of their products. 

* » > * * * = 

Mr. President, there are just two manufacturers of quebracho in this 
country. It is stated that one of them has recently transferred his 
establishment to Argentina because it is an economic folly to attempt 
to build up the business of manufacturing quebracho extract here. For 
many years these two institutions struggled along trying to do it. 
They imported the wood from Argentina. 


The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrarons], upon the 
roll call, announced that if his colleague were here he would 
vote to maintain this duty, and then upon the roll call he voted 
to maintain it himself. 

He states: 

Now, we have quite a number of tanners in my State, and nearly 
every one of them, through a representative, has m here to see me 
and et to get me to agree to vote for free hides, The largest one 
came the other day. When I told him that I would not vote for free 
hides under any circumstances unless leather and shoes were also put 
on the free list, he said: “ We tanners do not care about the duty on 
leather. If we can get free hides it will be perfectly satisfactory.” I 
said, Go and put that in writing, sign it, and send it to me.“ He 
said he would do it. In about two or three hours after that I ta 
letter from him 8 a very lengthy argument in favor of putting 
hides on the free list an ore the duty on leather, and not saying 
a word about the conversation he had had with me. 


Mr. President, that represents a typical feature of these prop- 
agundas. Everybody wants to get his raw material free and 
keep up the duty on what he makes. I do not think a tariff bill 
can be framed upon that theory which will suit the American 
people. 

The other Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] states (p. 
2215) : 

1 tfully submit to the Senate that, independent of 
of protection, 7 independent of any ‘question of 5 


pendent of an a uestion, the duty as fixed by the committ 
should not be ee s 7 id s> 


And he voted to maintain the duty upon this article. 
The then Senator from Virginia, Mr. Daniel, says, again: 


I beg leave to call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts 
and my colleague to the fact, which has not been mentioned, but which 
appears conspicuously all through these papers and hearings; that is 


to say, the tanners, in their pétitions here, have been actnated by the 
foreign quebracho-extract men to appeal to Congress to do what the 
quebracho men want. It was not upon the initiative of the tanners, 
but they are being used by other people respecting a collateral tariff. 

Mr. President, that is the situation here. It has always seemed 
to me that the protective policy was a wise policy to be pur- 
sued in this country, but it has also always seemed to me that 
it must be a policy, and not a series of sporadic events and 
favoritisms and discriminations. I heartily agree with what 
was stated by the distinguished Senators from Virginia and 
North Carolina at the time this debate was going on—that it 
is in the highest degree inconsistent for one party, in the enjoy- 
ment of a protective tariff upon its products, to come here and 
try to get the affected product of another party put on the 
free list so that he may have his raw material cheaper, and 
still play the dog in the manger by keeping his manufactured 
product protected. 

I move that the provision of the law of 1909 which is shown 
on page 54 of the Tariff Handbook, which is long, and which I 
will not read at length, known as paragraph 22 of the law of 
1909, be substituted for the provision of the pending bill. 

The matter referred tb is as follows: 

Extracts and decoctions of logwood and other dyewoods, and extracts 
of bark such as are commonly used for dyeing or tanning, not 
specially provided for in this section, — of 1 cent per 
pound; extract of nutgalls, aqueous, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem; extract of Persian berries, per cent 
ad valorem; chlorophyll, 20 r cent ad valorem; extracts of que- 
bracho, not exceeding in density 28° Baumé, one-half of 1 cent per 
pound; exceeding in density 28° Baumé, three-fourths of 1 cent 
per und; extracts of hemlock bark, one-half of 1 cent per 
pound; extracts of sumac and of woods other than dycwoods, not 
5 provided for in this section, five-eighths of 1 cent per pound; 
all extracts of vegetable origin suitable for dyeing, coloring, staining. 
or tanning, not containing alcobol and not-medicinal, and not specially 
provided for in this section, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate, although it is hardly necessary to do so, to the 
changed conditions now from those of 1909, when the tariff bill 
which is the present law was under consideration, and to which 
the Senator from Connecticut has alluded. 

Under the pending hill boots and shoes are placed upon the 
free list. So is leather placed upon the free list, while under 
the present law it bears a duty of from 15 to 30 per cent. Be- 
cause of that fact the materials used in tanning leather hare 
been placed upon the free list. 

Extract of quebracho is used most extensively of all the tan- 
ning extracts in the tanning of leather, and it seemed but fair 
and just that if leathers were to be placed upon the free list, 
the extract used by the tanners for tanning the leather should 
also be placed upon the free list. That is the reason why in 
this bill it is placed upon the free list. 

I might add that the manufacturers in this country have been 
handicapped by the fact that they have been compelled to im- 
port the quebracho into this country in logs, and then after 
chipping to make the extract, so that the consumer bas been 
compelled to pay the freight upon the waste material contained 
in the logs when they are imported, not only in the way of vege- 
table fiber, but in the way of water. That has seemed an un- 
necessary burden. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
= proposed by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 14, paragraph 52, passed over at the instance of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe paragraph 33 was passed over at 
the request of the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna]. That refers to formaldehyde solution. I may be 
mistaken, but I have my copy marked “ passed over” as to 
paragraph 33. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think that was not passed over, but was 
passed upon when the bill was read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may be wrong. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary has no record of it. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 52 reads as follows: J 

52. Ba suiphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, un- 


manufactu 15 per cent ad valorem; manufactured, 20 per cent ad 
valorem ; blanc-fixe, dr artificial sulphate of barytes, and satin white, 


‘or artificial sulphate of lime, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senators 
in charge of this part of the bill if they have taken under 
consideration the proposed duty on blanc-fixe. I had rather 
hoped they would give that some consideration and think of 
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either restoring the duty under the present law or at least 
approximating it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the subcommittee having it 
in charge have taken under consideration the matter to which 
the Senator refers and see no reason to make any change in 
the bill as reported. It is true-that witherite is imported into 
the country, from which a superior quality of blanc-fixe is 
manufactured; but we are informed that that sells at a very 
high price and that blanc-fixe can be produced in this country 
without being made from witherite as a by-product in the 
manufacture of peroxide of hydrogen and other barium com- 
pounds. When produced in that way the high rate of duty 
which has been carried heretofore is not at all necessary. 

Mr. LIPPITT, I should like to say to the Senator that of 
course it is true that dioxygen, which is an antiseptic and is 
made in large quantities, produces as a by-product blanc fixe; 
but that quality of blanc fixe is not adapted to the limited uses 
to which witherite blanc fixe is adapted. Blanc fixe is an article 
which is used by paper manufacturers in whitening paper. The 
lower grade of it leaves spots and is not suitable for the very 
high grade of paper for which the other is used. 

The situation in regard to that particular article is rather 
peculiar. It is a very limited manufacture. 
000 worth is used in the country, of which practically one-half 
is imported and one-half is made by three small manufactories, 
the total product being something under $100,000, and most of it 
is made in Rhode Island. It is one of those little things which 
are of great importance to those engaged in it, and from a reve- 
nue standpoint it has this peculiarity. The duty at present is 
about 40 per cent. About $100,000 worth is imported. The duty 
proposed is 20 per cent, and the manufacturers say that 20 per 
cent will prevent them from continuing the manufacture of it 
at all. So by cutting the duty in half you will get exactly the 
same revenue that you get to-day, but it will all be imported 
instead of half of it being made here. 

All the manufacture of the article abroad is controlled by 
about three parties, principally in England, and there will be 
no possible reason why they should at all reduce the price of it 
from the prices fixed to-day by domestic competition here. The 
effect of cutting the duty in half, as I have studied this question 
out, and I think it is correct, will simply be to produce exactly 
the same revenue, probably, that you do to-day, not changing 
the price of the article of the consumer in this country at all, 
but simply to eliminate the two or three American manufac- 
turers of it. 

Under those circumstances I was rather in hopes that the 
committee would give that such serious consideration that they 
would decide, if not to leave the duty as it is, to perhaps make 
the duty 30 per cent instead of 20 per cent. It is certainly not 
an important matter. From a revenue standpoint it can have 
no effect, and the argument in favor of helping our domestic 
people, inasmuch as by so doing there is no probability that the 
consumers will be charged any more than they will if the duty 
is reduced, seemed to present a rather strong case to me. 

I did not know whether the committee, if they were firm in 
their resolution to make some change, would accept an amend- 
ment of 30 per cent instead of 20 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We have thoroughly considered the matter. 
We have taken the added fact into consideration that on the 
high-priced surfaced paper and the manufacture of blanc fixe 
the duties have been largely reduced. For that reason we felt 
that this reduction was one that ought to be made in view of 
the fact that it can be so easily and cheaply made in this coun- 
try without being made from the witherite, which brings such a 
high price, according to my information. 

Mr. LIPPITT. This article I am talking about merely be- 
cause it happens to have the same name, blanc fixe, and the 
inferior quality is not going to be put out of consumption. It 
is still going to be used for the particular purpose it is used for 
now, the lower quality, and is not going to be used for the par- 
ticular purpose the higher quality is used for. It is simply a 
question whether the proportion of that inferior quality shall 
be made in this country or be imported. If it is imported there 
is no reasonable presumption that there will be any change in 
the price unless it is increased under the operation of the pres- 
ent law of domestic competition and under which domestic com- 
petition the price has been reduced from something like $58 to 
$38 a ton. Under the proposition where the control is left en- 
tirely in the hands of the foreigner we might as well put it at 
45 per cent or 50 per cent as leave it as it is. Certainly there is 
no reason to suppose that they would reduce the price. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? $ 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield to the Senator. 


Only about $200,- | 


Mr. OLIVER. I think the Senator from Rhode Island is 
attaching rather undue importance to this particular item be- 
cause it is something that is used in paper manufacture, since 
under the legislation that is now proposed the seat of paper 
manufacture will inevitably ultimately be transferred to Canada. 
I do not think there is any necessity of considering a small 
article like this which is used in that manufacture. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think my constituents would rather take 
the chance of having some of the paper industry at least left 
here, even if the situation described by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania should eventuate. I was rather in hopes that the 
committee would take that matter under consideration or, at 
least, leave the duty perhaps at 30 per cent. 

Mr. STONE. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I move, in paragraph 52, page 14, line 10, 
before the words “ per cent,” to strike out “20” and insert “ 30.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is, on page 
15, paragraphs 57 and 58, relating to lead pigments and lead, 
acetate of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked that those paragraphs be passed over 
until the Senate had passed upon the question of lead. That 
has already been done. Therefore I have not anything to say in 
relation to these two paragraphs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no amendment, the 
paragraphs will be agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary. On page 17, paragraph 67—soaps—was passed 
over. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask that that be passed over for the 
present. é 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph again goes over 
by agreement. 

The Secretary. On page 19, paragraph 74, Roman, Port- 
land, and other hydraulic cement, 5 per cent ad valorem,” was 
passed over. 

The committee proposed to strike out this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked that the paragraph go over with the 
understanding that I would submit to the chairman of the sub- 
committee having in charge this schedule an amendment to 
take care of white nonstaining Portland cement. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to the Senator that when we reach 
paragraph 76 I shall offer an amendment inserting that com- 
modity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 76 was not passed over. If the Sena- 
tor will do that, then I will say no more. 

9 5 THOMAS. I will offer the amendment for the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Win the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, out of order somewhat, 
I should like to call the attention of the chairman of the sub- 
committee having charge of Schedule A to a suggestion which 
I wish to make, first, with reference to a rearrangement of the 
paragraphs of that schedule. I make this suggestion for the 
consideration of the subcommittee. I am not going to follow 
it with any motion, but will be content to leave it to the 
committee to accept it if it commends itself to them, and other- 
wise to reject it. The paragraphs of Schedule A on drugs and 
chemicals, soap, perfumery, paints, and pigments are all jum- 
bled together in utter disregard of their relation to one an- 
other. I think a very great improvement can be made in that 
schedule by rearranging it in groups somewhat as follows: 

First, bring together in consecutive order all of the para- 
graphs relating to chemicals and drugs. This will embrace 
paragraphs 1 to 4, inclusive; paragraphs 7 to 16, inclusive; para- 
graphs 19 to 24, inclusive; paragraphs 26 to 44, inclusive; and 
paragraphs 48, 51, 65, 66, 68, 70, and 71, 

Then follow that with the paragraphs constituting the basket 
provisions for chemicals and drugs, embracing paragraphs 5, 
17, and 18. 

Second, follow this with all of the paragraphs relating to oils. 
These paragraphs are 45, 46, and 47. 

Third, assemble the paragraphs relating to perfumery, soap, 
and so forth. These paragraphs are 47, 50, and 67. 

Fourth, form a final group covering paints, pigments, and 
varnishes by bringing together paragraphs 25 and 52 to 64, 
inclusive. 

I make the further suggestion for the consideration of the 
subcommittee that paragraph 69, which covers sporges, should 
be transferred to Schedule N, to follow paragraph 392. It is out 
of place in the chemical schedule. 
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While I am on my feet, if I may be indulged for just a 
moment more by the subcommittee in charge of the next sched- 
ule, I wish to suggest that duties upon at least two articles in 
the chemical schedule are excessive and should be reduced. One 
of them is the duty on dextrine made from potato starch. An 
examination of all the data which bears upon the question of 
the cost of production or competitive tariff, call it what you 
please, will show very conclusively that a duty of 14 cents per 
pound is all that is required. I offer that as a suggestion for 
the subcommittee. Judging from the fate of other efforts to 
amend the bill 3 motion, I think I will not propose it as an 
amendment. 

Then, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to one other duty 
which I think is grossly excessive. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In view of what the Senator from Wis- 
consin said in regard to the duty on not all the dextrine but on 
the dextrine made from potato starch, the committee will accept 
the amendment. 8 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is dextrine made from potato starch 
to which I refer. Perhaps I neglected to specify it as definitely 
as I should. 

Now I call attention to one other duty which I think should 
be reduced. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I suggest to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that he accept the amendment and that we act upon it 
right now. . 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is paragraph 37—dextrine made of 
potato starch. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On page 10, line 3, I move to amend. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There will have to be a motion 
made to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If in order, I will move to reconsider 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, or I will 
defer to the chairman to make the motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. As the Senator sees fit; it is immaterial. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved to reconsider the vote 
whereby the committee amendment to paragraph 37 was agreed 
to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 3, before the word “cents,” strike 
out “14” and insert 14.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I now direct the attention of the sub- 
committee to paragraph 65, and in that paragraph particularly 
to chlorate of potash made dutiable at a cent a pound. I feel 
warranted in saying that a quarter of a cent a pound on chlorate 
of potash is not only a very liberal competitive duty, but it is a 
protective duty. There are just three factories in the United 
States producing that article. They do not sell in competition 
with each other. Their product is ail sold by the Rikers, of 46 
Cedar Street, New York. The cost of producing chlorate of 
potash in this country is 3} cents per pound. The cost of pro- 
ducing it on the Continent is 3.6 cents per pound, and the cost of 
producing it in Norway and Sweden is 3.5 cents per pound. It 
sells abroad for from 5 to 53 cents a pound and in this country 
for 93 cents a pound. The combination in this country has en- 
tered into an agreement with the producers of chlorate of potash 
abroad, by the terms of which it is not to be sold to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The Rikers people, who control the price in this country, con- 
trol one of the powder companies which was a defendant with 
the Du Pont Powder Co. in the case which the Government 
brought against the Powder Trust. 

I think perhaps the suggestion of the Senator from Utah 
that it be put on the free list might be worth while, but there is 
a difference of a quarter of a cent a pound in the cost of manu- 
facturing this article between this and the competing coun- 
tries abroad, and the rate of a quarter of a cent would cover 
that difference. The rate should certainly be no more than a 
quarter of a cent per pound. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin his authorify—and I assume he has authority—for 
the statement that the corporations engaged in this enterprise 
heave entered into an agreement not to sell this product to the 
United States Governmen? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My authority is the testimony given 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and not denied. 
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Mr. O'GORMAN. That being conceded—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And the witness who gave that testi- 
mony was the president of an independent powder company 
that is competing with the Du Pont Powder Co. He is the 
president of a powder company located at Peoria, III., and 
his testimony before the committee was not denied. 

Mr. O'°GORMAN. That being the conceded fact, I join iu the 
suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin that this article ought 
to go on the free list, because I think a corporation or an indi- 
vidual entering into an arrangement little short of a conspiracy 
to prevent the United States from procuring a particular article 
is surely entitled to very little consideration when it comes 
to the adjustment of tariff rates. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And when you take into account the 
fact that that particular article is an important constituent of 
explosives 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
a moment—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will make the motion, in view of what the 
Senator has said, to reconsider the vote by which this duty was 
fixed and ask that the paragraph be recommitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that there is 
no amendment in the paragraph, but the committee has the 
right to have it recommitted with a view of considering it 
further. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask that the paragraph be recommitted to 
the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 65, 
on page 16, will be recommitted to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am going to venture to 
make one more suggestion, and will make it very briefly, be- 
cause the Senate has already considered the matter and I do 
not anticipate that I can say anything that will cause the Sen- 
ate to change its attitude on that question; but I want to sug- 
gest to the subcommittee in charge of this schedule that the 
duty on peanut oil be changed from 6 cents a gallon to 1 cent 
a gallon. That duty will be a competitive duty, while 6 cents 
a gallon will prove a prohibitory duty and will subject the com- 
mittee and the Senate to criticism for prohibiting its import in 
order to protect a competing product produced exclusively in 
one section of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I also suggest to the Senator 
having the bill in charge that it seems to me palm nuts and 
palm kernels ought to be upon the free list; you have put 
palm-kernel oil on the free list. I merely offer that as a sug- 
gestion for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to say that we have already gone over 
this bill very carefully, and any Senator who had any objec- - 
tion to any paragraph in it had only to say that he desired it 
passed over or to make any representations he pleased with 
regard to it. I have no objection to having these paragraphs 
passed over again, except that, if we pass them over, then go 
back to the beginning of the bill, start in afresh, and Senators 
get up and say they want something else passed over, we never 
will get through with the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not ask that any paragraph or any item 
be passed over. I simply suggested that, so long as palm-kernel 
oil is made free, it seemed to me that the nuts from which it is 
made should be free. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment to strike out paragraph 74, on page 19. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAS] has offered an amendment, which will now be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 76, page 19, line 8, after the 
word “use,” it is proposed to insert the words “white non- 
staining Portland cement.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 78, on the same page, was passed 
over at the instance of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Foiterre]. It 
relates to clays or earths, and was read on July 26. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, my reason for asking 
to have that paragraph passed over was to make the sugges- 
tion to the subcommittee to put china clay or kaolin on the 
free list instead of imposing upon it a duty of $1.25 per ton. 
I will either submit to the Senate now some obseryations upon 
the subject, or, if it is agreeable to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, will present the matter to the subcommittee at its 
convenience. 
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Mr. STONE, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that if he cares to submit sone notes to us we will 
be very glad to consider them; but I do not know for what 
purpose the Senator asked that this paragraph be passed over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I asked to have it passed over, because 
I believed that china clay and kaolin should go upon the free 
list instead of being made dutiable at $1.25 a ton. 

Mr, STONE. I understand now for what purpose the Sena- 
tor asked to have the paragraph passed over, but I did not 
know that at the time he asked to have it passed over and 
hence we have not had the benefit of the suggestions which he 
cares to make. I am sorry 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I would have submitted them at the 
time, I will say to the Senator, had I concluded the investiga- 
tion which I was then making. I have since completed it and 
feel that I—— 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator cares to submit the result of his 
investigation to the ecmmittee, we will be very glad to receive it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. I shall be very glad to save time by 
doing that instead of making a motion and submitting the 
matter here in the Senate. . 

Mr. STONE. That is satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say, Mr. President, that such a 
course will shorten the proceedings in the Senate this afternoon, 
because it was upon my request that au number of the para- 
graphs of this schedule were passed over, and it would be 
quite as satisfactory to me to discuss the several paragraphs 
with the subeommittee if they would be willing to listen to 
them, instead of taking up the time of the Senate to make them 
here for the RECORD. : 

Mr, STONE. The committee will be glad to listen to the sug- 
gestions, as I have sald to the Senator. I repeat what I said a 
moment ago in regard to the unfortunate attitude in which the 
committee is placed if we do not dispose of the passed-over 
paragraphs as we come to them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well—— 

Mr. STONE. Just a moment, if the Senator will pardon me. 
I will say that the committee will be glad to examine with every 
proper care any data which the Senator from Wisconsin may 
care to submit; but if it should so happen that the committee 
does not agree with the Senator from Wisconsin and if that were 
to lead to the same debate—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not at all, I make the suggestion that 
1 will withdraw now the request as to these paragraphs. I will 
present what I have to offer to the subcommittee, if agreeable 
to them, and if we do not agree as to the changes that should be 
made I can later submit anything that I have to say regarding 
these paragraphs when the bill is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. That will be agreeable, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would it suit the Senator to let the para- 
graph be adopted now, with the understanding that after the 
subcommittee and the committee have examined his data, if they 
change their minds about it they will bring in an amendment? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The Sronrranv. Paragraph 78, page 19, is one such para- 
graph; also paragraph 80, page 20; paragraph 81, on pages 20 
and 21; and paragraph 82, on page 21. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, paragraphs 81 and 82 were 
passed over at the instance of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Pornpexter]. We have made no change, and will prob- 
ably recommend none; but I think it is due the Senator to say 
that he was in conference on Saturday with one of the experts 
from the customhouse and was to have heard from him to-day, 
but the letter came to myself instead of to him. I have not had 
an opportunity to hand it to him yet, and I dislike to take up 
these paragraphs and consider them in his absence; so we are 
perforce asking to have them go over. Paragraph 80 must also 
have been connected with his request, which, I think, included 
paragraphs 80, 81, and 82. I think that is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest that we pursue the 
same course with reference to those paragraphs—that they be 
acted upon now, with the understanding that when the Senator 
from Washington comes in if he desires to offer an amendment 
he may do so, 

The Secretary. The committee amendment in paragraph 80 
has already been agreed to. There is no amendment to para- 
graph 81. In paragraph 82 the committee amendment is 
unacted upon. It is in paragraph 82, on page 21, line 15. After 
the word “China” it is proposed to strike out “and”; in the 
same line, after the word “ porcelain,” to insert “and other”; 
and in line 16, after the word “ body,” to strike out “having a 
vitrified or semivitrified” and insert “which when broken 
shows a vitrified or vitreous, or semivitrified or semivitreous,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


82. China, porcelain, and other wares composed of a vitrified non- 
absorbent body which when broken shows a vitrified or vitreous, or 


sen-lvitrified or semivitreous fracture, and all bisque and parian war 
including clock cases with or without . — . ee 
toys, charms, vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, an 
all other articles composed wholly or in chief value of such ware, if 
plain white, or plain brown, not pointed, colored, tinted, stained, enam- 
eled, ded, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any manner; and 
manufactures in chief value of such ware not specially provided for in 
this section, 50 per cent ad valorem; if painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
8 poe ce, etait PE Nei or ween — Bred manner 
man value of such ware not spec roy! 

for in this section, 55 per cent ad valorem. =a ie 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 83 was passed over. The com- 
mittee amendment in that paragraph Las already been agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I understand paragraphs 
81 and 82 have both been passed over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; paragraphs 81 and 82 were agreed to, 
with the understanding that if the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. POINDEXTER], when he returns, wishes to offer any amend- 
ments to them, he may do so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thought what was being agreed to was 
the committee amendment in those paragraphs, to which I have 
no objection, and I have no objection to this tentative action 
upou them, if I may have permission to submit an amendment 
at the same time the Senator from Washington does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has that right according to the 
rules under which we are operating. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not know when that right expired; 
I did not know how many times we could go back. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 84, on page 22, was passed over, 
with the committee amendments agreed to. 

Paragraph 86, on page 23, was passed over at the instance of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I have submitted an amend- 
ment to that paragraph which does not in any way change the 
rates of duty or the real meaning, but is only intended to per- 
fect the paragraph. I understood the Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Colorado at the time the amendment was 
proposed, said that the committee would consider the propriety 
of adopting my amendment. I ask them if the amendment has 
been considered? The first part of my amendment is on page 
23, line 25, after the word “glassware,” to insert the words 
“ goblets and other glass stem ware”; so as to be certain that 
it comprises those articles which otherwise might be con- 
sidered doubtful. The second part of my amendment is to 
strike out the words “chief value,” and insert the word 
“part.” The most important of the three, however, is that on 
page 23, line 25, after the word “blown,” to insert a comma, 
a — 

Mr. STONE, Mr. President, in order to abbreviate the pro- 
ceedings, if satisfactory to the Senator, I will state that the 
committee is willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. I send the amendment to the Secretary's 


desk. 

— 55 THOMAS. Did the Senator have more than one amend- 
ment 

Mr. OLIVER. ‘There are three parts to the amendment. I 
ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 86, page 23, line 25, after the 
word “glassware,” it is proposed to insert goblets and other 
glass stem ware”; in the same line, after the word “in,” to 
strike out “chief value” and insert “ part”; and at the end of 
the same line, after the word “blown,” to insert “cast or 
pressed,” so as to read. 

Glassware, goblets, and other glass stem ware, composed wholly or 
in part of glass blown, cast, or pressed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr, STONE. I do not know about that part of it striking out 
the words “ chief value” and inserting the word “ part.” Would 
not the Senator be satisfied to insert the first part of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not think that is of great importance, 
and I would be satisfied to have the words “chief value” re- 
main as they are. 

Mr. STONE, Then the amendment agreed to is that which 
comes after the word “ glassware,” in line 25. 

The Secretary. After the word “glassware,” in line 25, it 
is proposed to insert “ goblets” and other glass stem ware. 

Mr. STONE. That is, the committee will offer no objection 
to that, 

The amendment was agreed to. _ 

The Secretary. After the word “blown,” at the end of line 
25, insert a comma and the words “cast or pressed.” 

Mr. STONE. I understand the Senator withdraws that? 

Mr. OLIVER. No; I withdrew the amendment striking out 
the words “ chief value” and inserting the word “ part.” I will 


In the absence of objection, the 
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not object to the words “chief value” remaining instead of the 
word “part.” The words “cast or pressed” are, however, very 
important, because this kind of glassware is not blown at all. 
The process of manufacture—— 

Mr. STONE. What is it the Senator wishes to withdraw? 

Mr. OLIVER. The part to which the Senator from Missouri 
referred, inserting the word“ part“ instead of the words“ chief 
value,” allowing the words “chief value” to remain. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. That is the entire amendment, is 
it not? 

Mr. THOMAS. Where do the words “cast or pressed“ come 
in—after the word “ blown” at the end of the line? 

Mr. OLIVER. After the word “ blown.” 

Mr. THOMAS. “Blown or cast?” 

Mr. OLIVER. “Blown, cast, or pressed.” 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, let that be submitted. The 
een withdraws the part of the amendment he has indi- 
eated. 

Mr. OLIVER. I withdraw the amendment striking out the 
words “chief value“ and inserting the word “part.” 

Mr. STONE. That is withdrawn. To the remainder of the 
amendment the committee has no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
24, paragraph 87, at the instance of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone]. ` 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee offers an amendment to the 
Senate amendment in paragraph 87, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The first amendment, striking out the 
comma, has already been agreed to. 

The second amendment is as follows: 

In lines 8 and 9, page 24, the committee propose to strike 
out “not exceeding 150 square inches, seven-eighths of 1 cent 
per pound; above that, and.” 

Mr. STONE. With a semicolon. 

The Secrerary. The proposition now is to disagree to the 
amendment striking out those words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that the amend- 
ment simply restores the House language. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It restores the House language. 

Mr. STONE. And the punctuation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Chair to put the question again. 
The Chair held, as I understood, that the amendment was re- 
jected. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order to restore the House text, 
as the Chair understands, it is necessary to disagree to the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Chair is right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And that is what happened. 

The Secretary. ‘There is one other amendment in the para- 
graph, in line 16, after.the word “ unpolished,” to strike out the 
comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 25, paragraph 89, at the request of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE}; also paragraph 90, at the instance 
of the same Senator; also paragraph 91, at the instance of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirn] 
asked that this paragraph be passed over; but he is not in the 
city nor has he requested me to ask that it go over again. I 
know, however, that he is quite deeply interested in these items. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire, with the 
rules of the Senate as they are, and with the power and ability 
to amend the bill, where there is not a single amendment in 
the paragraph, why it should go over and over and over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not ask that it should go over. 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee offers an amendment to para- 
graph 90, which I will send up to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 90, page 25, line.20, the com- 
mittee proposes to substitute a colon for the period, and to add: 

Provided, That ay of the foregoing exceeding three-cighths of an 
inch in thickness shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 91 will now be read. 

The Secretary read paragraph 91, on page 25. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I think I made it clear that as to 
the paragraphs passed over upon my suggestion I would with- 


draw any request of that sort, and would submit what I have 
to offer to the subcommittee. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 99, beginning at the foot of page 
27, was passed over 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood that that paragraph had not 
been acted on. I understood that we were to bet on it now, 
subject, of course, to the action of the committee when the 
Senator presents his views to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Paragraph 97 has been read here- 
tofore. Paragraph 99 has not been read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not ask to have action deferred 
at this time, because I can offer my amendment in the Senate 
if I should desire. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood that, but I thought the para- 
graph had not been read. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 99 was passed over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. It reads as 
follows: 

99. Marble, breccia, and onyx, in block, rough or squared only, 50 
cents per cuble foot; marble, breccia, and onyx, sawed or dressed, over 
2 inches in thickness, 75 cents per cubic foot; slabs or paving tiles of 
marble or onyx, containing not less than 4 superficial inches, if not 
more than 1 inch in thickness, 6 cents per superticial foot; if more 
than 1 inch and not more than 14 inches in thickness, 8 cents per 
superficial foot; if more than 14 inches and not more than 2 inches in 
thickness, 10 cents per superficial foot; if rubbed in whole or in part, 
2 cents per superficial foot in addition; mosaic cubes of marble or onyx, 
not exceeding 2 cubic inches in size, if loose, 20 per cent ad valorem; 
if attached to paper or other material, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have not yet received the 
information I was expecting on that paragraph, and I will let 
it go. If the information comes in before we reach the consid- 
eration of the bill in the Senate, I will take it up and discuss it. 
I will not take up the time of the Senate now. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 102, on page 29, was passed over 
at the request of the junior Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Gronna]. It reads as follows: 


102. Grindstones, finished or unfinished, $1.50 per ton. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
North Dakota is unavoidably detained from the Senate at this 
time. While he left no suggestion with me, and I do not know 
that he did with any other Senator, regarding his request as to 
this paragraph, I will take the responsibility—I think { may—of 
saying that if he has anything to offer on that paragraph he will 
offer it when it is reached in the Senate. 

I think perhaps I ought to give notice now, if notice is re- 
quired, of a reservation as to that paragraph in his behalf when 
the bill goes into the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. On page 30, paragraph 106 was passed over 
at the request of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. The committee 
amendment has not been acted upon. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just pass that. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 106 reads as follows: 

106. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, 
T T, columns and posts or pete or sections of columns and posts, 
deck and bulb beams, sashes, frames, and punang forms, together with 
all other structural shapes of iron or steel, whether plain, punched, or 
hi yang use, or whether assembled or manufactured, 12 per cent ad 
va . 


On line 8, after the word “manufactured” and the comma, 
the committee proposes to strike out 12“ and to insert “10.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, I ask to have that paragraph passed. 
The request was made before it was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand the 
request of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The request is to have paragraph 106 passed 
for the present. The committee is not ready to report it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator wish to have it 
passed over again? 

Mr. THOMAS. If it has been passed once, pass it again; but 
I understood that it had not been passed. 

Mr. STONE. The committee is not ready to make a report 
on that paragraph, and we would like to have it passed. 

The SECRETARY. On page 33, paragraph 116 was passed over 
at the request of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just pass that. The committee is not ready 
to report. 

Mr. WEEKS. Do I understand that paragraph 116 is to be 
considered again so that an amendment may be offered? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes. 

The Secretary. On page 37, paragraph 126, relating to card 
clothing, and so forth, was passed over at the request of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], and the junior Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. The committee amendment has not been The VICE PRESIDENT. It was passed over and was sub- 


acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 126, page 37, line 3, after the 
word “importation,” the committee proposes to strike out “40 
per cent ad valorem” and insert “when manufactured with 
round iron or untempered round steel wire, 10 per cent ad 
valorem; when manufactured with tempered round steel wire, 
or with plated wire or other than round iron or steel wire, or 
with felt face, or wool face, or rubber face cloth containing 
wool, 80 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 7 

126. Card clothing not actually and permanently fitted to and 
attached to carding machines or to parts thereof at the time of im- 
portation, when manufactured with round iron or untempered round 
steel wire, 10 per cent ad valorem; when manufactured with tempered 
round steei wire, or with plated wire or other than round iron or steel 
wire, or with felt face, or wool face, or rubber face cloth containing 
wool, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to ask if paragraph 121, on 
page 36, was not passed over? I have it so marked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I remember that at the time I called 
the attention of the Senator from Colorado to a suggestion, at 
least, and he informed me that the committee would take it 
under consideration. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the committee reconsidered that para- 
graph, but it has no change to recommend. I refer to para- 
graph 121. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, in line 8, page 37, I move that 
the figures “40” be substituted for “30,” so that it will read 
“40 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Srorerary. In the committee amendment, on page 37, 
paragraph 126, line 8, it is proposed to strike out “30” and 
insert “40.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the rate which I propose is the 
House rate, which is a reduction of 333 per cent from the rate 
which is now prevailing, and which seems to be a competitive 
rate. We are producing in this country about twice as much 
card clothing as we are importing, but there are large importa- 
tions. In the year 1910 the importations were nearly as large 
as the production in the United States. The same thing is true 
of the rates of wages paid in this country in relation to the 
rates paid in others as in the case of other industries. They 
are substantially twice as large as the rates paid where card 
clothing is manufactured in other countries. There is no trust 
connected with the business, and from every standpoint it 
seems to me the industry is entitled to the rates agreed to in 
the House. 

I submit the matter on that statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is on 
page 40, paragraph 136. 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee offers a substitute for para- 
graph 136, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to strike out all of 
paragraph 186 and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Table, kitchen, and hospital utensils or other similar hollow ware 


composed of iron or steel, enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses but 


not ornamented or decorated with lithographic or other printing; table, 
kitchen, and hospital utensils or other similar hollow ware composed 
wholly or in chief value of aluminum; all the foregoing not especially 
provided for in this section, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that removes the objection that 
I had to the paragraph and is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. “On page 42, paragraph 145 was passed over 
at the instance of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there was one paragraph passed 
over before that—paragraph 138. That is the feather provision, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary informs the Chair 
that the matter was cleared up. The Chair has no recollection 
about it. It was returned to and agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Chair say that paragraph 188 was not 
passed over? 


Sequently taken up and agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not recall that. It was passed over, to 
be considered in connection with paragraph 357. 

Mr. STONE. What, in fact, was done, as shown by the notes 
on my book here, is that it was passed over at the request of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] until the feather para- 
graph should be disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recorp referring to the matter 
will be here in a minute. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state, however, as I remember now, 
that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] after that did ask 
for a vote upon it and said that if the feather paragraph should 
be changed he would then revert to this paragraph. I think 
that is the way the record stands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was agreed to. 
There is not any doubt about it. 

The SECRETARY. Page 42, paragraph 145, “Aluminum, alumi- 
num scrap ’—— R 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator from Iowa has offered an amend- 
ment to strike out 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is about 6 o'clock and the committee want 
to have a meeting to-night. I understand it is the desire to 
have a short executive session. I ask that the bill be laid aside 
for the day. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator will withbold for a moment 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 7 

Mr. OLIVER. I have some remarks to make which will take 
some little time with regard to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa to this paragraph. Unfortunately, I have al- 
ready made an engagement which I simply can not recall which 
will prevent my presence here to-morrow. I should like to ask 
the committee if they will not indulge me to the extent of al- 
lowing this paragraph to go over until Wednesday, at which 
time I will be prepared to discuss it. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph. goes over until 
Wednesday. 

Mr. KERN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. I will state 
in this connection that the purpose is to adjourn to-morrow 
evening at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, up to the present time 
everything has been done by unanimous consent. Would the 
Senator be willing to put that as a request for unanimous con- 
sent? 

Mr. KERN. I will ask that it be done by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be 
to meet to-morrow at 10 o'clock. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, September 2, 1918, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations Contents by the Senate September 1, 


POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
Mollie P. Henderson, Enterprise. 
H. O. Sparks, Boaz. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Warren A. Bradley, Gustine. 
Byron Q. R. Canon, La Mesa, 
James F. Monroe, Upland. 
FLORIDA, 
A. Keathley, Brooksville. 
M. H. Slone, Plant City. 
ILLINOIS, 
John A. Freeman, Heyworth, 
B. L. Greeley, Tremont. 
Ira W. Metcalf, Momence. 
L. T. Neff, IIIiopolis. 
Fred Le Roy, Streator. 
Henry Werth, Breese. 
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INDIANA. 
John M. Nelson, Crothersville. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Thomas E. Luddy, East Bridgewater, 
MISSOURI, 
Ross Alexander, Mercer. 
IL. R. Dougherty, Pacific. 
MONTANA, 
L. H. Adams, Somers. 
W. H. B. Carter, Polson. 
NEW JERSEY. 
George Deiss, jr., Bradley Beach. 
Adolphus Landmann, Oradell. 
Henry Otto, Egg Harbor City. 
OHIO. 
Wiley K. Miller, Shreve. 3 
David M. Welty, Bremen. 
OREGON. 
Esther Evers, Huntington. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Hugh J. McMahon, Philip. 
TEXAS. 
T. J. Lilley, Whiteright. 
J. W. Whatley, Miami. 


SENATE. 


Tuespay, September 2, 1913. ` 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Tbe Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Bacon Fletcher Myers Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Gallinger Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hollis Norris Smoot 
Bradley Hughes O'Gorman Sterling 
Brady James Overman tone 
Brandegee Jobnson Owen Sutherland 
Bristow Jones Page Thomas 
Bryan Kenyon Penrose Thompson 
Catron ern Perkins Thornton 
Chamberlain La Follette Pomerene Vardaman 
Chilton Lane Robinson Walsh 
Clapp Lewis Root Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Saulsbury Weeks 

Colt MeCumber Shafroth Wiliams 
Crawford McLean Sheppard Works 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sherman 


Mr. THORNTON. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. RAaANspELL] is at this time absent from the Chamber on 
public business. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] is necessarily absent from the 


Chamber and will be absent for the remainder of the day. He 


has a general pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. CuLserson] is neces- 
sarily absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pv Pont]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is detained from the Senate on 
account of illness. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to announce that the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Burteicu] is detained from his duties 
here on account of a protracted illness. Information received 
from him yesterday indicates that he will not be here at any 
time during the present sersion. I make this announcement now 
so that it may not be necessary to repeat it on subsequent roll 
calls. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FEOM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) to authorize 
the appointment of Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the 


United States Military Academy, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Oroville, Cal., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the enlargement of the naval forces of the 
country, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Oroville, Cal., praying for the establishment of a naval reserve, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a resolution adopted at rhe 
annual meeting of the Congregational Association of Eastern 
Washington and Northern Idaho, held at Medical Lake, Wash., 
extending thanks to Congress for the enactment ef the Kenyon- 
Webb interstate liquor law, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the annual meeting 
of the Congregational Association of Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, held at Medical Lake, Wash., favoring the 
ratification of international arbitration treaties, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


DR. JOHN T. NAGLE. 


Mr. O’GORMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2907) to authorize the 
President to award a medal of honor to Dr. John T. Nagle for 
conspicuous bravery at the battle of Kernstown, Va., on July 
24, 1864, while serving as an acting assistant surgeon of the 
United States Army, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 3069) granting a pension to Catherine E. Brown; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3070) granting an increase of pension to Andrew T. 
Machesney; and 

A bill (S. 3071) granting an increase of pension to Celina 
Little; to the Committee on Pensions, 


THE CURRENCY. 


Mr. THOMAS. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed to the bill (H. R. 6454) to provide for the establishment 
of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, 
affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and to es- 
tablish a more effective supervision over banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes, which I ask may be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. THOMAS. In this connection I ask unanimous consent 
to publish in the Recor a short article explanatory of the 
‘amendment from its author, and which I think is not only of 
importance but of great interest and value, due to the fact that 
we shall take up for determination the currency measure. I 
ask that the article be referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to accompany the amendment just submitted. 

There being no objection, the article was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PREFACE. 


In order that the people’s interest might be properly conserved, the 
administration at Washington expressed a desire to receive suggestions 
from ge bore not peeuniarily interested in matters which are the sub- 
ject of legislation. 

In response to this general invitation, I published in May of this year 
a pamphlet entitled “ Outline of a Plan for Funding the National bt 
and for Maintaining an Elastie Reserve Currency. The “plan” at- 
tracted some attention because of its novel treatment of the subject and 
for 5 advantages insured by its adoption, among which are the 
‘ollowing : 

The saving of millions of dollars annually in interest. 

a oe of determining at regular intervals a proper interest rate 
on bonds. 

An equivalent to the Government of the profit on the circulation privi- 
1 in the form of a low interest rate on its bonds. 


The simplicity of the system. 8 

The freedom of competition in regard to Government bond issues, 

The ultimate increase, within certain limits, of available money. 

Its adaptability to expansion in the event of war. y 

The means of accelerating or retarding the process of funding to the 
best advantage. i 
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And, above all, the introduction of a short-term gold bond, bearing a 
low competitive rate of Interest, which is made availabie for money 
reserres for banks because exchangeable in an emergency for correlated 
leyal-tender “ bond certificates” at any 9 on demand. 

I have recently been requested by a distinguished United States Sena- 
for to draw up, in harmony with the proposed plan, an amendment to 
settion 20 of the Federal reserve act, commonly known as the Glass- 
Owen currency bill, which section provides for the gradual retirement 
during 20 years of the 2 per cent bonds now used as a basis for 
national-bank-note circulation and the issue in place thereof of 3 per 
cent bonds having no circulation privilege. 

In the drawing up of this amendment I am greatly indebted to Hon. 
Hugh H. Hanna, of Indianapolis. Ind., who served as chairman of the 
monetary conference of 1900. The amendment as drawn, though re- 
quiring expression in legal parlance, is the result of many interviews 


and much thoughtful consideration on the part of the gentleman named’ 


and myself, and in the substance thereof we are in perfect accord. 

While written as an amendment, I would respectfully suggest that 
it be considered as outlining a yp ie bill, because it is complete in 
itself as such. It would el ate from the pending currency bill all 
discussion regarding our present issues of bonds and currency other 
than gold and silver certificates, which are not affected, and, finally, 
because it would give more time for the consideration of a currency 
bill free from any “entangling alliance,” thus rendering it clearer and 
more readily understood. These are practical considerations for the 
reasof that the plan as formulated in a bill would soon provide a rea- 
sonable increase to our present available circulation. 

It is therefore presented under two titles—one as an amendment to 
the currency bill and the other as a bill complete in itself. In the 
argument I refer to it as a “bill.” 

WILLIzu A. AMBERG. 


CHICAGO, August 9, 1913. 
INTERCHANGEABLE BoNDS AND BOND CERTIFICATES. 
THR NEW BONDS. 
Authorize the funding of the public debt and the issue of short 


term, €. g., 10-year renewable term bonds, in an amount to ply cover 
the rinci 1 of. the entire debt? and the premium on outstanding bonds. 

There — be, say, 20 issues of equal amount maturing six months 
apart. 


Let us assume that the total amount authorized is 51,500,000, 000; 
this would make ench issue 875.000.000. 

The interest rate on the bonds, which may vary with each issue, will 
be discussed later; for the present, let it suffice to state that the inter- 
est rate is to be determined for each Issue when made. 

With the complete funding of the debt there will mature $75,000,000 
of bonds every six months, and the interest rate should be fixed on each 
-renewal issue. 

TIME REQUIRED FOR FUNDING AND ULTIMATE ROTATION OF MATURITIES. 


It will not necessarily take 10 years to refund the debt. Funding 
enn proceed as rapidly as desired or as may be found economical. The 
first issue would necessarily be for 10 years, other issues after the 
lapse of every 6 months would also be for 16 years, but accelerating 
issues can be made for shorter periods, each timed to mature 6 months 
earlier than the earliest maturity of bonds previously issued, as 93 
years, 9 years, 84 years, etc., from the date of the first Issue. 

The renewal of the serial issues begins with the earliest maturity, 
and renewals will come regularly every 6 months thereafter, provided 
-all the 20 serial issues are out. If the debt be not entirely funded by 
the time the, earliest maturity arrives there will be other “open” ma- 
turity dates besides the two provided for emergencies. If the time re- 
quired for funding could be predetermined the earliest maturity date 
could be fixed for the first serial issue, all subsequent issues 1 
six months later than the preceding one. The object of all this wi 
appear later when we come to apply an interest rate. 


INTEREST TABLE ON BONDS. 


On the back of each bond should be printed a table showing the 
accrued interest (according to the interest rate it bears) for each given 
day in the year between coupon maturity dates. 

We then have a bond representing a specific amount and showing 
the amount of accrued interest on any given day. 


THE BOND CERTIFICATES. 


The “bond certificates,” as stated in the bill, are practically the 
same as our present United States notes and need only an added clause 
to the effect that they are exchangeable for the new interest-bearing 
bonds at par upon payment of the accrued interest on the day the ex- 
change is made. These certificates alone are exchangeable for the bonds. 
This is an absolute requirement and suggests the desirability of ex- 
changing all the various kinds of certificates now issued, in kind only, 
as gold for gold certificates and silver for silver certificates only. 

Åt first glance, it would seem that we double the debt because the 
certificates are prepared to an equal amount with the bonds. This, 
however, is not the case any more than that our gold certificates double 
‘the amount of money, which, of course, they do not. 


THE CUSTODIAN. 


Each issue of bonds, when ready, is to be delivered to an official of 
the Treasury Department whom I will designate the “custodian,” 
whose duties are practically the same as of the officer who now 
exchan id for gold certificates and vice versa, the only difference 
being that he ts provided with an interest fund. 


He 14 bes out the bonds for bond certificates only, collecting the 
accrued interest shown on the back of the bonds, and when the opera- 
tion is reversed and bonds are presented for certificates, he pays the 


accrued interest, 
He is not to part with bonds for any other form of money, not even 
“for gold, There will always be the same amount of certificates in his 


possession as there are bonds outstanding. 
1 The interest-bearin 3 Mar. 1, 1913, exclusive of 


$963, 317, 490 
1, 677, 650 
376, 460, 242 


te of interest and noninterest bearing 
| ETH RS GR SSR EE AE ES, 1, 343, 844, 502 


BOND CERTIFICATES A LEGAL TENDER. 


I assume that the legal-tender character now attaching to greenback 
bibs ag to 5 “ties replace them. * g 2 
S; currency ttered because 1 
United 5 7155 bonds, S secured by interest-bearing 
ey are never to paid ort Ly the Treasury before the new bonds 
yoke 1 see hands of the custodian, nor in excess Se the amount of bonds 
No additional certificates are required for renewals of bond issues; 
Ser ere Daia ont ony 4 5 the 5 1 — debt any premium on 
outstanding, and for other items recognized as a part 
of the national debt. which ecaa grceenbacks. JE P 
THE NEW BONDS AS BANK RESERVES, 


The bonds being instantly convertible into legal-tender bond certifi- 
cates are 8 adapted for bank 8 only for national 
banks but al? other banks, trust companies, and all classes of investors 
who have idle money awaiting investment. The sum of all these com- 
bined is so large that the demand for bonds can be met only in part, 
which will enable the Treasury to secure a very low interest rate on 
bonds, tenung a Government “call-loan” rate. Banks could keep a 
large part of their money reserve in these bonds, because they could be 
converted any day into bond certificates at any subtreasury, and con- 
1 oot bankers could therefore increase thelr present reserves with- 

There is no way of determining what the money reserve of all the 
banks and trust companies aggregates. It can only be conjectured. 

For this purpose iet us consider our 

STOCK OF MONEY, 


The Treasury's estimate of the stock of money in the United States 
on March 1, 1915, exciuding $174,897,996 subsidiary silver, was 
1 deducting cash in the Treasury held as assets, $342,- 

86,969, leaves $3,191,010,559 as the amount of money in circulation, 
Assuming that $2,500,000,000 of this is reserve money, the total issue 
— 75 3 vonid be less onan. fi per cent of this sum— 

anks alone as r - 
stantly convertible into currency. e 
THE RATE OF INTEREST ON ‘BONDS. 


The recent circular of a firm making a specialty of Government bonds 
gives a tahle showing high and low prices durin yeortain years of bonds 
available as security for national-bank notes. his shows a mean aver- 
age interest yield on 2 per cent bonds ranging from 1.68 in 1901 to 1.96 
per cent in 1912. 

This low rate arises from the competition of national banks alone. 
How much lower the interest rate might be if they were sought in 
universal competition, coupled with facilities for instant conversion into 
currency, may be imagined. 

INCOME YIELD TO BANKS. 


Regarding the rate cf interest which the Government may secure o 
the new bonds, it is my firm bellef that as low as 1.2 or 1.4 per teas 
may sufice under this plan. These conclusions rest on the fact that 
as national hanks investing capital in the present bonds to secure cir- 
culation—which capital might be fully loaned at 5 per cent—have 
a net income derived from circulation—over and above 5 per cent 
after paying taxes on circulation, etc., of only 1.25 to 1.44 r cent, 
whereas, under this ps they could invest a part of the idle money 
they are required to keep on hand as a reserye in convertible interest- 
earning bonds. 

When the funding is practically completed and we reach the renewal 
stage, our experience will have been such that there will be but slight 
changes in the interest rate. Just now we can not estimate positively 
Bos ow an interest rate will still command a slight premium for the 

nds. 

DETERMINING THE INTEREST RATE. 

To be absolutely on the safe side, let us assume that the first issu 
of $75,000,000 10-year bonds bear interest at the rate of 2 per cent, 
If that proves too high, considering their desirability, it will manifest 
itself by the bonds commanding a premium in the open market, which 
will be a gold market when our present United States notes are ex- 
changed, and will remain so unless subsequent legislation should change 
the character of our currency, which is not likely. 

With open market quotations at hand it is easy to determine what 
ore 7 of interest will suffice to keep them at a little above parity 
w gold. 

FIXED SCALE OF INTEREST RATES. 

I suggest that interest rates be always fixed at a multiple of 1.5 
(0.2) of 1 per cent, as 1.6, 1.8, 2, 2.2, 2.4, ete., per cent. — — Fe 
if bonds should be issued in denominations as small as $50 there will 
be no fractional cents in the semiannual coupons; the coupons then 
will be multiples of 5 cents on a $50 bond, 10 cents on a $100 bond, 
50 cents on a $500 bond, and $1 on all the larger denominations. 

NO PREMIUM OR DISCOUNT ON BONDS RECOGNIZED BY THE GOVERNMENT IN 
MAKING EXCHANGES, 

So far as the Treasury is concerned, it recognizes no premium or 
discount in making exchanges of bonds and certificates, regardless of 
whatever the “open market” may be; but in order that parity with 
gold may be maintained and also that the certificates may be a real 
reserve currency ordinarily withheld from circulation, the interest rate 
on each series of bonds when issued or renewed should be such as to 
command a very agg premium for the bonds. 

Bond certificates immediately exchangeable for bonds bearing even a 
very low interest rate will be withheld from neral circulation’ by 
banks, and gold and silver and their certificates will be paid out instead, 

NO DISCOUNT, 

The above ideas being followed, it is evident that these bonds will 
never be at a discount. Temporary “ aberrations” in the money market 
will correct themselves, and the system will have a steadying influence 
on the value of gold.“ just as an “idler pulley ” has a steadying effect 
on a leatber belt transmitting power. 

DENOMINATION OF THE BONDS. 

The > hor peer as to what the denominations of the bonds should be 

can be determined by experlence gained from the first issue. However, 


to insure perfect equality and no s al privilege to any class, it see 
desirable that some bonds as 5 0 should be issued. a 


DUTIES OF THE CUSTODIAN. 
The custodlan's duties are 5 these: 


He must give out bonds. for bond certificates only and bond certifi- 
cates for bonds only. The interest either way is to be paid in gold or 
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its equivalent; hence if he be given a certain amount of the new 
bonds he will. whatever the exchanges may be, have always the same 
total amount in bonds and bond certificates. 

EXTENSION OF FACILITIES FOR EXCHANGE. 


Custodianships may be established in other than suhtreasu 

to give the benefit of quick exchange to smaller geographical 
SAVING IN INTEREST. 

An economical feature of the plan is that it saves interest on the 
bonds while the certificates are outstanding and even while the 
ury has possession of them. 

If the Treasury receives bond certificates as currency in the gers] 
course of business, it will naturally retain them as banks would and 
thus save interest. 


cities 
visions. 


“ AUTOMATIC ” SINKING FUND. 

A permanent holding of bond certificates by the Government 
matieally, the equivalent of a sinking fund to the extent to whi py 
are so held. They are simply an “offset” to the bonds which are h 
by the custodian, 


auto- 


PREMIUM ON BONDS, 

As the Government maintains parity with gold on the new bonds by 
fixing the interest rate on one serial issue every six months, it does 
not concern itself with premium on bonds, as it never sells them, unless 
necessary to replenish the gold-reserve fund, as stated in the pill, an 
unlikely occurrence. It holds them merely for the purpose of exchange 
for the only thing which will command them, viz, bond certificates. 

The reason for exchanging bonds for bond certificates only is to pre- 
vent contraction of the currency and to the certificates more val- 
uable than any other circulating medium, 

WHEN THE INTEREST RATE SHOULD BE FIXED. 

It is possible to delay the determination of the interest rate on each 
of the serial issues to within 30 days of their several dates. While the 
bonds are printed by hand from steel pistes a slow process) the date, 
interest rate, and interest table can quickly printed from type on 
ordinary printing presses. 

I would suggest a smaller bond with Jarger coupons than usual; 
Sz by 14 inches should be the limit. 

DURABILITY OF BOND CERTIFICATES. 

While the bonds would have to be printed for each particular issue 
the certificates, which may be of any denomination desired, are general, 
and command any bond issue, or any particular issue designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury if deemed advisable. They will last indefi- 
nitely, not being subject to the wear and tear of ordinkry currency. 

A FINANCIAL BAROMETER, 

The daily summarized reports of “ Custodians ” showing the relative 
amounts of bonds and bond certificates on hand would be a better ba- 
rometer of local and general currency conditions than are now the 
clearing-house reports of business conditions. 

DENOMINATION OF BOND CERTIFICATES. 

Bond certificates can be issued of any denomination. Even one, two, 
and five dollar bills may be provided. Their issue and use would be 
more general than those of the larger denominations, because they are 
more needed in panicky times, and also because a creditor for large 
amounts would prefer to take bonds, plus interest, to certificates. 

CUSTOM DUES. 

The clause relating to customs dues in the proposed bill is the same 
as that which now appears on the backs of United States notes. It 
will never be necessary to make it operative except in the event of a 
prolonged and costly war. 

. RESERVE FUNDS. 

Gold certificates have a 100 per cent gold reserve. 

Bond certificates will have a 100 per cent serial gold bond reserve, 
which bonds have a seventy-five million gold reserve to meet an entire 
serial issue as it falls due, with ample provision for replenishing said 
gold reserve if drawn upon to meet the next serial issue at its maturity 
six months later. 

Silver certificates have a 100 per cent reserve in silver dollars. By 
congressional act the Government must maintain parity. The bill di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to issue one, two, and five doilar 
silver certificates In lieu of those of the denominations of $10 or more, 
which amount to about twenty-two millions. When the funding is com- 
pleted over $320,000,000 of gold certificates of the denomination of $5 
must be provided to meet the regionens of trade for this denomination. 

Bond certificates will not ordinarily serve the pur „as they will 
be withdrawn from circulation to command bonds and create a scarcity 
of small bills which are absolutely required. My conclusion is that as 
these smaller silver certificates are they will never be presented 
for redemption in gold to any extent. so that a gold reserve of twenty- 
five millions is ample, making one hundred millions in all, thus releas- 
ing fifty millions of the presènt reserve. 

TIE ECONOMIC VALUE OF A RESERVE. 


I realize fully that some will question the necessity of maintaining 
any gold reserve. I look upon it as a possible — It gives as- 
surance to the world of the character of our money. m the stand- 


point of economy alone it is a good investment. The loss of interest 
on $100, ,000 will be more than offset by the lower interest rate our 
ponds will command because of the maintenance of the fund. A bor- 
rower at a bank soon realizes the a that the average balance he 
maintains with it has a very decided influence on the interest rate 


demanded. 
LIMIT OF BOND CERTIFICATES. 

The pan as outlined limits the bond certificates to the amount of 
the national debt, in round numbers about $1,350,000.000, while the full 
cycle of 20 seventy-five-million-dollar issues of bonds, ma six 
months apart, would amount to fifteen hundred millions. This leaves 
two issnes, and consequently two maturity dates, free for emergencics, 
which I deem a very necessary precaution, not only for dagger! war 
preparations, but also many other pur . It may necessary to 

rovide for Panama bonds not yet issued to reimburse the general fund. 
t might be profitable to have an open maturity date for a shorter time 
bond when the interest rate manifests an upward tendency. 
INCREASE OF AVAILABLE PAPER CURRENCY. 

When the process of funding is completed, there will be an increase of 
available currency from the following sources: : 
From bonds not now available as a basis for circulation. $213, 000, 000 
Premium on 4 per cent bonds at about 10 per cent, say. 12, 000, 000 
National-bank redemption fund, treated as a 


by the Treasury, say 25, 000, 000 


ANOTHER FORM OF PRESENTING THE INCREASE. 
The national debt as of March 1, 1913, was as follows: 


Interest-bearing debt $965, 706, 610 
Debt bearing no interest. é 1, 677, 650 
United States notes of all kinds — — 376, 460, 242 
` eS SS — ———. —— —— — 1, 343, 844, 502 

As a considerable amount of the national debt included in above will 
never be & sented, having been lost or destroyed (e. g., fractional 
currency $6,854,865), the final limit of bond certificate issues, after 


48 188.600 80 on bonds now outstanding, can not exceed the sum 


The currency in circulation which would be retired was, on March 1, 
1913, as follows: 


Troseury motes of 1690 teen $2, 742, 000 
United tates eS et owen ee, Pk O18 
National-bank note SCT, 117, 794 

TO URGES ACE SEO CR IL RA ER EE crac HERE 1, 100, 540, 810 


So that the available increase in the circulating medium will be 
about $250,000,000 independent of the release of millions of the 
. reserve, and if the Government its its money in the national 

anks on security other than these convertible bonds, another one hun- 
dred millions can be fairly relied upon, thus making a total of 
$400,000,000, 
THE STEADYING EFFECT OF AN ADJUSTABLE INCREASE RATB. 


When the premium on bonds goes up in the open market the Interest 
rate will go down, and when the bonds command no premium the 
interest rate will go up. This idea, which is economically sound, is ap- 
pueg every six months to $75,000.000 of bonds. It will have a steady- 

g effect on the value of bonds as a whole, and the temporary“ aber- 
rations” of the ee market will affect them but little. This is 
another argument for limiting the term of the bonds to 10 years. 


BANK RESERVE REQUIREMENTS. 


The money reserve requirements of all banks, trust, and other com- 
panies (though no data are available) I estimate at nearly double the 
amount of serial bonds. Would not a big bank having ten or Ligh aed 
millions of gold certificates locked up in its vaults which must be ke 

ng, gladly substitute all the bonds 
ow a rate as their investment 


a E basis) on an hour's notice? 


(on 
Thi 
of bills, the red tape and the ay, to say nothing 
and the tro getting 


4 mble of 


In case of war the serial issues could be increased, and so long as the 
bonds do not approach the full requirements for bank reserves the rate 
of Interest will low. It is well to recognize the fact that the nearer 
the amount of bonds approaches the total bank reserve requirements, the 
interest rates will rise, on account of decreasing competition for them 
in the open market. 

ADDITIONAL CURRENCY REQUIREMENTS. 

I disclaim an u to limit the paper money of the 2 to 

Id, silver, pon i fon certificates. These a 1 me because they 
gold. y le hat of tmmediate inter- 


will ail be operated on the same princi 
change; the t to the mutual benefit of the banks and the * 
The bond-certificate idea is exceedingly simple once we divest our - 


selves of our habit of thought” regarding paper money. 

Fortunately we have had a long experience with national-bank is- 
sues and can estimate very closely what a currency-issuing privilege is 
worth to the people. We are perfectly willing to give them an equiva- 
lent in different form, because we impose on them the arbitrary re- 
quirement of a money reserve for our deposits. In doing this, as herein 
outlined, the people will get a low interest rate on the debt and the 
banks and others who want a like interest on money necessarily idle 
can invest it in convertible bonds. ? 


XO SUDDEN INSPIRATION. 


This plan is no sudden inspiration. Its development has been the 
result of study and observation off and on ever since 1893, when it 
was impossible to borrow money at a bank on Government bonds. 
The time for its presentation and advocacy seems propitious. No 
economic principle ef finance is abrogated; the point of view only, to 
which we have so long been accustomed, is changed; the Government 
becomes the syndicate,“ and the banks, as the custodians of the 
people's deposits, are the principal investors. It is the depositors’ 
money they are privileged—not compelled—to invest in dhe people's 
bonds, not their own capital as now. ‘Their interests are made mutual, 
This is “the new finance.” 


CHICAGO, August 9, 1913. 
WASHINGTON & GEORGETOWN GAS LIGHT COS, 


Mr. JONES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 178), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and dgreed to: 

Resolved, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
they are hereby, directed to report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
what steps, if any, have been taken by them to enforce section 11 of 
the act of Congress entitled “An act erg appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other p s,” approved 
March 4, 1913, so far as the same may affect the Washington Gas Light 
Co. and the Georgetown Gas Light Co., both ef the District of Columbia. 


BETIERMENT OF RURAL CONDITIONS (8. DOC. NO. 177). 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, at the conference of gov- 


ernors held last week at Colorado Springs, Colo., there was an 
address delivered by Hon, Duncan U. FLETCHER, a Member of 
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this body, relative to the work of the American commission 
respecting agricultural finance, organization, cooperation, and 
betterment of rural conditions. I have read the address, and 
it is a most admirable one. It deals with subjects which are 
going to be of great interest to the American people in the coming 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent that it be printed as a 
public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that it 
is a speech delivered by the Senator from Florida in this 
Chamber? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; it is not. He delivered a speech some- 
what upon this subject, but he did not deal with the work of 
the commission upon Which 

Mr. SMOOT. The speech was delivered outside of the Senate? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It was delivered at the conference of gov- 
ernors which met at Colorado Springs last week. The papers 
made considerable comment upon it, all of it favorable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any objection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask unanimous consent that the address 
may be printed as a document, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, it will be 
printed as a public document. The Chair hears none. 

The morning business is closed. ; 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 3321 
be now laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3321) to 
reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, during the somewhat pro- 
tracted debate on the measure now under consideration I have 
frequently asserted that, in my judgment, the enactment of this 
bill will work irreparable injury to the industrial North, as well 
as to some other sections of the country, and I see no reason to 
change that opinion. The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BRADLEY], in his very able speech of a few days ago, proposed 
an amendment to the title of the bill, which corresponds closely 
to a draft I had already prepared. My suggestion is that in- 
stead of the title being, as it now stands, “A bill to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government,” it should 
read “A bill to reduce tariff duties, to destroy American in- 
dustries, and to provide employment for the laboring men and 
women of foreign countries.” That, in my opinion, correctly de- 
scribes what the proposed law will inevitably bring about, not- 
withstanding the proponents of the bill hold to the contrary. 

AN BXTREME BILL. 


This bill, upon which we shall soon vote, represents in an 
extreme form the economic principle which found its chief 
strength in this country in the agricultural, slave-holding South 
before the Civil War. Historically the main support of the 
tariff-for-revenue-only policy in America, from the first im- 
portant development of that policy in the South Carolina strug- 
gle over nullification in 1832-33, has been in the southern 
cotton-growing States, and also in New York City and its 


,neighborhood, where the influence of importers representing 


European manufacturers is powerful. 

At no time in this generation has any great producing State 
of the industrial North stood long for the tariff-for-reyenue-only 
system. New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and the manufacturing States of the Middle West have 
since 1870, as a rule, upheld the protective policy, and if in 
some gust of passion they have rejected it, they have quickly 
and signally repented of their mistake. 

It is no disparagement of the intelligence or patriotism of the 
South to hold that the great industrial North, where.manufac- 
turing and agriculture have long gone hand in hand, is in a 
better position to understand and determine what is the wisest 
economic policy for our Government than the Southern States, 
where agriculture, until a relatively few years ago, was the 
dominant and indeed almost the exclusive and only industry, 
and where manufacturing, though now of swift and splendid 
growth, is still, as it were, on the threshold of its development. 

A VERY RADICAL PROPOSAL, 


The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, at the last session of 
the Sixty-second Congress, in a report upon one of the sched- 
ules which in a still further reduced form is a part of the pro- 
posed majority tariff bill, described it—and the description 
holds true of the whole measure—‘as providing a much 
lower margin, and hence a much more competitive rate, than 
has been passed by the House of Representatives or enacted 
in any other Democratic tariff measure since the tariff acts of 
1846 and 1857.” To the older industrial regions of our coun- 


try this statement of Chairman UNperwoop brings not grati- 
fication but alarm, for that era between 1846 and 1861 
covered the longest definite abandonment of the protective 
principle of tariff making in the whole history of the country, 
and marked in its culmination a period of graye industrial dis- 
tress, due directly to a departure from the wise teachings of 
the fathers of our country. $ 

It is a profoundly significant fact that the founders of this 
Nation, as well the leaders of what is now the Democratic 
as of the then Federal Party, were convinced and frank pro- 
tectionists. This is true not only of Washington and Hamilton, 
but of Jefferson and Madison. The views of Hamilton, as set 
forth in his famous report on manufactures, are so well known 
that they need not be repeated here. Washington, in his last 
annual message to Congress, said: 

Congress has repeatedly, and not without success, directed its atten- 
tion to the encouragement of manufactures. The object is of too much 
consequence not to insure a continuation of the efforts in every way 
which shalf appear eligible. 

Jefferson as President approved three successive tariff acts 
increasing protection to manufactures. In his message to Con- 
gress on December 15, 1802, he said: 

To cultivate peace, maintain commerce and navigation, and protect 
manufactures adapted to our circumstances, etc., are the naar 
by which to guide ourselves in all our relations. 

In 1809 Jefferson wrote to a friend: 

I have lately inculcated the encouragement of manufactures to the 
extent of our own consumption, at least, in all the articles of which 
we raise the raw material. 

Indeed, Jefferson, who is frequently spoken of in these days 
as the patron saint of the Democratic Party, carried his devo- 
tion to American industry so far as to express a wish that the 
Atlantic Ocean might be a lake of fire to exclude absolutely 
foreign goods. So positive were Jefferson’s views upon the sub- 
ject that Gen. Francis A. Walker, in “The Making of the 
Nation” series, declares that— 

The fact is Mr. Jefferson was the most extravagant protectionist 


ever placed in a position importantly to influence trade and industry 
of a civilized nation. 


THE FATHERS ALL PROTECTIONISTS. 


Washington, Jefferson, and Madison all concurred and aided 
in the enactment of the first tariff law of the American Repub- 
lic, the celebrated law approved July 4, 1789, the preamble to 
which declares that “ Whereas it is necessary for the support of 
the Government, for the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, and for the encouragement and protection of manufac- 
tures, that duties be laid,” and so forth. ‘That law of 1789 
protected not only American manufactures but American ocean 
shipping. There was at that time no free-trade party in the 
United States, no party advocating a tariff for revenue only, no 
dogma such as is to be found in the Democratic national plat- 
form now that a tariff for reyenue and protection is “ uncon- 
stitutional.” The men who made the Constitution knew best 
what the Constitution meant, and Washington knew what it 
meant when he signed the tariff act of 1789. 


JACKSON A PROTECTIONIST, 


Andrew Jackson knew the views and teachings of the men 
who laid broad and deep the foundations of our Government. 
Like his great predecessors, Jackson was an outspoken pro- 
tectionist. He declared in his message of May 27, 1830: 

The power to impose duties upon et pinky originally belonged to the 
several States. The right to adjust these duties with a view to the 
ee e of domestic branches of industry is so completely 
identical with that power that it is difficult to suppose the existence 
of the one without the other. * * * In this conclusion I am 
confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recommended the 
exercise of the right under the Constitution, as by the uniform prac- 
tice of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the States, and the gen- 
eral understanding of the people. 

It was that same great Democrat who, as President, threat- 
ened to hang as high as Haman the men who in South Caro- 
lina sought to nullify a United States tariff law on the newly 
asserted idea, exploited for the first time in our national history, 
that protection to American industry was “ unconstitutional.” 
This was not originally the view of even John C. Calhoun him- 
self, for Calhoun in his earlier career, like most of the other 
public men of his State, was a declared protectionist. It was 
not until the deplorable struggle over human slavery began to 
eheck the national spirit and arouse misunderstanding and 
enmity between the States that the dogma was held and avowed 
by any appreciable number of American citizens that the en- 
couragement to manufactures, one of the specific purposes of 
our yery first tariff law, was in violation of the fundamental 
law of the Republic. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Henry Clay, 
the great Whig leader, in a speech on American Industry, deliv- 
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ered in the House of Representatives March 30 and 31, 1824, 
said: 

And what is this tarif? It seems to have been regarded as a sort 
of monster, huge and deformed ; a wild beast endowed with tremendous 

wers of destruction about to be let loose among our people, if not to 

evour them, at least to consume their substance. But let us calm our 
passions and deliberately survey this alarming, this terrific thing. 

How natural that sounds, notwithstanding the utterance was 
made 89 years ago. The similarity of the language used by the 
opponents of the 1824 bill, as quoted by Mr. Clay, and the utter- 
ances of Democratic Senators in this debate is significant and 
illuminating. Mr. Clay continued: 

The sole object of the tariff is to tax the produce of foreign industry, 
with the view of peers American industry. The tax is exclusively 
leveled at forel ndustry. That is the avowed and the direct purpose 
of the tariff, If it subjects any parr of American industry to burdens, 
that is an effect not intended, but is altogether incidental and per- 
fectly voluntary. 

That is good Republican doctrine from one of the ablest 
statesmen of his time. 

SECTIONAL AGITATION. - 


Students of history well kpow that the persistent and costly 
agitation against the protective system, and in favor of a tariff 
for revenue only, is one of the heritages which the political 
contest over slavery has left to us. When raw cotton, raised 
by slave labor, first became the great southern staple, its prin- 
cipal market was in Great Britain, whose manufacturers be- 
lieved in the first years of the last century that they had an 
inalienable right to the monopoly of the American market for 
manufactured articles—a right as inalienable, in their opinion, 
as the divine right of kings. It so happened that the great 
manufacturing States of the North—New England, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylyania—were the principal seats of the 
antislavery agitation. 

In the bitterness of sectional strife in Congress, southern 
sentiment turned more and more against the protective tariff 
legislation, which was steadily developing the resources of the 
manufacturing States through their abundance of free labor, 
the slave labor of the South being totally unfitted for employ- 
ment in manufacturing. This sinister sectional division over 
the tariff question found its expression particularly through 
the Hon. George McDuffie, of South Carolina, who said: 

I will now tell the penteman from Massachusetts, if he will pardon 
the liberty, what is the natural price of the manufacturing labor of 
the Northern States estimated in money. It is precisely the same as 
the manufacturing labor of England and not a cent more. (Congres- 
sional Debates, vol. 8, p. 3827.) 

Mr. Lewis, of Alabama, said on the same subject: 

But for the operation of the tariff laws in enhancing the price 
of northern labor, the state of things would have been completely the 
reverse of what it now is, and a day’s labor in the cotton field would 
have commanded two gars of the northern manufacturing labor. 
(Congressional Debates, vol. 8, p. 3583.) 

In other words, the animating motive of those who wished 
to abandon the protective-tariff policy of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Jackson and to force the country to a tariff- 
for-revenue-only basis was resentment of the fact that the pro- 
tective tariff developed the North and greatly benefited its free 
labor. This historic truth is frankly stated by a southern 
scholar, E. N. Elliott, LL. D., in the publication entitled 
“Cotton is King,” published in Atlanta, Ga., in 1860. Dr. 
Elliott said: 

If they 


The southern cotton planters and the Democratic Party 
could establish free trade, it would insure the American market to 
foreign manufacturers; secure the foreign market for their leading 
‘staple; repress home manufactures; force a large number of the north- 
ern men into agriculture; multiply the growth and diminish the price 
of provisions; feed and clothe their slaves at lower rates; produce their 
cotton for a third or fourth of former prices; rival all other countries 
in its cultivation; monopolize the trade in the article throughout the 
whole of Europe. 

This is an easily understood program, the carrying out of 
which would forever have ended the manufacturing industries 
of the country. Think of it! Dr. Eliott declared that the policy 
he advocated would “insure the American market to foreign 
manufacturers.“ Unfortunately, the bill now under considera- 
tion strongly tends in that. direction, and for that reason it 
ought to be unceremoniously rejected. 

TARIFE-FOR-REVENUE-ONLY IN PRACTICE. 


This unfortunate spirit of sectional jealousy actually tri- 
umphed in the tariff-for-reyenue-only legislation of 1846, so 
earnestly advocated by Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and so warmly praised by the Democratic 
Party. From this tariff of 1846 and its successor of 1857 all 
thought of protection was eliminated so far as possible. In 
some instances, for the more successful strangling of northern 
manufactures, the duty on the crude materials was set as high 
or actually higher than on the finished articles themselves, and 


the same absurd fixing of rates is found in many instances in 
this bill. Of course, heavily increased importations of manu- 
factured goods from Europe were the immediate result; and yet, 
an extraordinary series of fortuitous events deferred for a con- 
siderable time the sure and inevitable consequences of this ill- 
Starred legislation. 

First came the, war with Mexico, which led to the expendi- 
ture in two years of $150,000,000 among the people of the United 
States in yarious war disbursements. Then followed the famine 
in Ireland, with its extraordinary demand for our breadstuffs; 
the European revolutions of 1848 followed, which seriously dis- 
turbed continental industries; then in our own country the 
California gold discoveries came along; and subsequently, in 
Europe, the great Crimean War worked advantage to our coun- 
try. Never was a time more propitious for the success of tariff- 
for-revenue-only legislation in America. But when conditions 
became normal this is what happened, as described by William 
McKinley in the publication entitled “ The Tariff in the Days of 
Henry Clay and Since,” pages 23-24: 

Within a year after the close of the Crimean War the conser was 
distressed and humiliated by the only financial panic it had experienced 
for 20 years since the adoption of a somewhat similar tariff policy to 
that it was then pursuing. The immediate effect was an increase in 
importations and a heavy drain upon the specie of the country, while 
there was a marked reduction in the exportation of our agricultural 
products. The panie soon swept over the entire Union, prostrating 
are one agricultural, commercial, mining, and manufacturing in- 

PRESIDENT BUCHANAN'S LAMENT. 

In his first annual message to Congress President Buchanan, 
on December 8, 1857, said: 

In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and ele- 
ments of national wealth we find. our manufactures suspended, our pul- 
lic works retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds abandoned, 
e of useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced 

That was the vivid picture drawn by a Democratic President 
of the final results of that earlier tariff-for-reyenue-only experi- 
ment. President Buchanan, alarmed at the situation, appealed 
to Congress to adopt a new revenue measure “to increase the 
confidence of the manufacturing interests and give a new im- 
pulse to business,” as the President tersely expressed it. 

But President Buchanan’s plea was in vain, for Congress was 
still controlled by men who had been taught that protection was 
against the interests of the South and slavery and beneficial to 
the free labor of the Northern States. They did not abandon 
their cherished policy, although it had plunged the country into 
ruin, and the immediate repeal of the low-tariff law was de- 
manded by the Executive whom they themselyes had elected to 
the Presidency. 

In the 15 years from 1847 to 1861, inclus!ye— 

Wrote William McKinley— 


during which the economic theories of Mr. Walker prevailed, the total 
receipts from customs were $708,107,973, while the outlays of the Gov- 
ernment were $807,133,078. Consequently the expenditures exceeded 
the receipts by $99,025,105. Thus, as strictly reyenue measures, the 
laws of 1846 and 1857 were both unsatisfactory. (The Tariff in the 
Days of Henry Clay and Since, p. 26.) 

The result of these nonprotective-tariff laws was all the more 
significant because they had been tried under most favorable 
conditions. President McKinley, in the historical work already 
quoted (pp. 27-28), said on this point: 

Never was there a period in our history in which the free-trade pouer 
had so excellent an opportunity to demonstrate its usefulness an de- 

macy to our industrial and governmental conditions. But, instead of 

uring prosperity it produced universal distress and want; instead of 
raising money to support the Government, even during a period of 
peace and wonderful development, the system of duties it provided was 
utterly insufficient and produced results exactly the opposite of those 
claimed for it. As soon as the foreign wars ceased the revenue began 
to diminish and the 5 to exceed it, thus creating deficiencies 
and forcing loans and increasing our national debt from $15,500,000 in 
1846 to $90,580,000 on March 4, 1861. 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. 

This was the handiwork of men who, atfer most of those who 
had framed the Constitution were dead, had invented the idea 
that a tariff which combined revenue and protection was uncon- 
stitutional. Those men had broken faith with the fathers of the 
Nation and had tried to foist upon the country a dogma of State 
sovereignty and the doctrine of a tariff-for-revenue-only, which 
the earlier statesmen abhorred. A radical change and a return 
to the historic policy of tariff for both reyenue and protection 
waited only for the breaking of the power of the southern 
Democracy in Congress. By 1860 the House of Representatives 
came into the control cf men who were either Republicans out- 
right or were in sympathy with the Republican faith upon the 


tariff. 

On May 10, 1860, nearly a year before the Civil War began, 
the first Morrill protective tariff act increasing the duties aud 
also increasing the revenue was passed by the House as an 
economic and financial measure, a frank repudiation of the 
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tariff-for-revenne-only policy. This was not in any proper sense 
a war measure. It can not be affirmed too strongly or too 
constantly that the abandonment of the southern Democratic 
policy as we now know it was due not to any anticipation of 
the Civil War or to any consequences of the Civil War, but to 
the bankruptcy to which free trade had brought the Nation, 
and the ruin and distress into which it had lunged our manu- 
facturers and farmers in its culminating years from 1857 to 
4860. Nothing is more manifest from all the records of history 
than that the country would have returned to the protective 
system of Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Monroe, and Jack- 
son in 1860, even if there had been no Civil War. 

The tariff-for-revenue-only scheme had utterly failed by 1860, 
and had confounded and discredited its authors quite as signally 
and even more quickly than that later experiment of the same 
kind in the years between 1894 and 1897. 

It was absolutely inevitable that when the great industrial 
North, with its free labor, wrested from the South, with its 
slave labor, the control of the National Government the over- 
whelming protectionist sentiment of the North should write its 
convictions upon the national statute books. So long as the 
Senate remained Democratic the first Morrill protective tariff 
bill. which had passed the House of Representatives on May 10, 
1860, could not be enacted, notwithstanding President Buchanan 
had implored Congress to grant our distressed people this 
prompt and merciful relief. But in the session of 1860-61 so 
many Southern Senators had withdrawn from Congress to “go 
with their States” that control of the Senate was secured by 
the Republicans, and on February 20, 1861, the Morrill protec- 
tive tariff bill was passed and soon after signed by President 
Buchanan, who thus made conspicuous reparation for the ter- 
rible wrong which his party and its mistaken policy of tariff- 
for-reyenue-only had done to the American people. 

LINCOLN A PROTECTIONIST. 


On March 4, 1861, there was inaugurated as President a firm 
protectionist, Abraham Lincoln, all his life a believer in and 
advocate of the protective-tariff policy. Lincoln had summed 
up his economic faith in these simple words, which have been 
often quoted: 

I do not know much abont the tariff, but I know this much: When 
we buy manufactured s abroad we get the goods and the for- 
eigner gets the money. hen we buy the manufactured goods at home 
we get both the goods and the money. 

And this is the platform on which Lincoln stood in 1860 when 
he was elected President: 

While providing revenue for the support of the General Government 
by duties upon imports, sound Boney requires such an adjustment of 
these imposts as to encourage the 8 of the industrial inter- 
ests of the whole country. We commend therefore that policy of na- 
tional exchanges which secures to the workingman liberal wages, to 
agriculture remunerative prices, to mechanics and manufacturers ade- 
quate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation 
commercial prosperity and independence. 

In these significant words was embodied the national spirit, as 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson 
knew, taught, and enforced it. The great industrial States, 
whose multitudes of free laborers had again become the domi- 
nant force under Lincoln in the National Government, would 
have nothing of the sectional dogma that national protection to 
labor and industry was “ unconstitutional.” 


THE REAL AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


This renewed national spirit found immediate expression 
everywhere in the policy of the Lincoln administration. On 
January 29, 1862, a most important War Department order was 
issued, which proclaimed: 

That no further contracts be made by this department or any bureau 
thereof for any article of foreign manufacture that can be produced in 
the United States. 

All outstanding orders, agencies, authorities, or licenses for the pur- 
chase of arms, clothing, or anything else, in foreign countries or of 
connie manufacture for the department are hereby revoked and an- 
nu P 

This great measure of protection, self-reliance, and self- 
defense was a logical, thoroughly characteristic part of the new 
national policy of Lincoln. It was just what Washington or 
Jefferson would haye done under similar circumstances, In 
connection with the protective-tarif€ policy to strengthen our 
national industries once more thoroughly established, the re- 
sults were like a new declaration of independence on land and 
sea, Hon. William D. Kelley, one of the ablest and most elo- 
quent of the leaders in Congress, on January 31, 1866, thus de- 
scribed the change that had come over the country as a conse- 
quence of the fiscal policy of the Republican Party: 


When the war began we could not have made the iron for the gun 
barrels; we can now export better gun barrels than we can port. 
We then made no steel, and had to rely on fore countries for mate- 
rial for steel cannon and those steel-pointed shot which alone we can 
pes the ironclads with which we must contend in future warfare. 


y of our regiments that came first to the Capital came in rags,’ 
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That is exactly what the protective-tariff system in the time 
of Washington and Jefferson, and also in the time of Lincoln 
accomplished, and what it inevitably will accomplish when- 
ever given an opportunity. It makes everywhere and always 
for national independence. ‘To one conspicuous national in- 
dustry in our time—our ocean shipping industry—the principle 
of protection has not been applied, and the result is that we are 
absolutely dependent for the carrying of more than 90 per cent 
of our own imports and exports on ships of foreign flags, owned 
and controlled by the subjects of foreign Governments, our rivals 
in trade and possible enemies in war. To these foreign ship- 
owners, now organized into arrogant trusts and combinations, as 
investigations by Congress and the Federal courts have lately 
proved, we are paying every year a vast tribute of between 
$200.000,000 and $300,000.000. Without protection to this once 
great national industry, which was thoroughly protected under 
Washington and Jefferson, we are so destitute of ships sailing 
away from our own coasts that the American people still recall 
with smarting humiliation how their battleship fleet in its recent 
voyage around the world was enabled to make that voyage only 
by the help of an uncertain fleet of Dutch, Italian, Scandinavian, 
and British colliers. 

A REVIVAL OF ERROR, 


Passing from history to the present, I cheerfully acknowledge 
that the authors of the present Democratic tariff proposal are 
able, sincere, and patriotic men—as able, sincere, and patriotic 
as their predecessors, the authors of the unfortunate tariffs of 
1846 and 1857, who proved to be so terribly mistaken. ‘The 
statesmen of that era before the Civil War, who framed the 
Walker tariff and its immediate successor, did not and could 
not, in their agricultural environment, understand the complex 
financial and industrial needs of the American Nation so well as 
the public men from the great States between New England and 
Illinois who, with Lincoln, succeeded to the control of the Goy- 
ernment in 1861. 

The authors of the bill now proposed, reestablishing the policy 
of tariff-for-revenue only, are more fortunate than their prede- 
cessors in that the industrial North is to-day prosperous under 
Republican laws, and the smoke of factory chimneys is no 
longer almost unknown in the South. Their honesty of purpose 
and love of country no man will impeach. Patriotism in our 
time, in our Nation—thank God — knows no North or South 
or East or West. But with full acknowledgment of the sincere 
motives of those who have framed and are upholding this bill 
we can not but believe on this side of the Chamber that events 
will swiftly and conclusively prove them to be as mistaken as 
their predecessors were. 

There is far less justification now for a tariff-for-revenue-only 
policy in this country than there was in 1846 and 1857. A pro- 
tective-tariff policy can no longer be accused of being narrowly 
sectional in its benefits. Manufactures are rapidly spreading 
all over the United States, including the South. There is no 
more slave labor, but free labor everywhere. Among the most 
earnest remonstrants against this present radical tariff bill are 
the farmers of the Mississippi Valley and the great Northwest, 
who see their staple products sharply reduced or bodily trans- 
ferred to the free list, and that at a time when domestic con- 
sumption is rapidly overtaking domestic production. The recent 
fight of the West and Northwest against the so-called Canadian 
reciprocity agreement was one of the most significant demon- 
strations of the strength of the protectionist sentiment in 
America of which history has any record. Those western 
and northwestern farmers who justly opposed that unfortu- 
nate, one-sided “reciprocity” proposal were unwilling to ac- 
cept practical free trade even with our Canadian neigh- 
bors, who of all the people in the world, in their wages and 
general standards of living, are. most nearly equal to our 
own. When those far western farmers so unitedly opposed free 
trade with Canada, our neighbor to the north, they gave an 
emphatic vote of instruction to their Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress never to subject either American agriculture 
or American manufactures to free trade with all the world. 

TANIFF-FOR-REVENUE-ONLY A MINORITY POLICY. 


It has already been clearly pointed out by other Senators in 
the course of this debate that a very large majority of the 
American people in the recent national election declared in 
favor of a combined tariff-for-revenue-and-protection principle 
as against a tariff-for-revenue only. The united vote of the 
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Republican and Progressive Parties, both of whose national 
platforms affirmed a belief in a tariff for protection of Ameri- 
can laber as well as for national revenue, commanded more 
than one million majority over the Democratic vote, which, only 
because of a deplorable break in the protectionist ranks, was 
enabled to make Mr. Wilson President. Moreover, there can be 
no question that in nearly all the Northern States many voters 
east a Wilson ballot for other reasons than approval of a tariff- 
for-revenue-only policy or of the candidate himself. All over 
the North—and the same thing is doubtless true of the South— 
there are thousands of business men who, though acting with 
the Democratic Party, are in principle protectionists, like the 
Democratic governor of Massachusetts. who has pronounced 
severe condemnation on the pending bill. a 


THE SOUTHERN VIEW. 


Disclaiming all purpose of raising the sectional issue in 
what I have already said I will, nevertheless, take occasion to 
further suggest that the condition to-day clearly illustrates the 
determination of the South so to reduce import duties as to do 
away altogether with protection to the industries of the United 
States. It is not a new question. From the days of Democratic 
nullification in South Carolina, more than 80 years ago, to the 


present time the South has clamored for practical free trade, 


and has never failed to denounce protection when opportunity 
presented itself. It will be recalled that the Confederate consti- 
tution contained the following free-trade provision: 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall bave power— 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for revenue 
necessary to pay the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry 
on the Government of the Confederate States; but no bounties shall be 
granted from the treasury; nor shall any duties or taxes on importa- 
tions from forei nations be laid to promote or foster any branch of 
Industry; and all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the Confederate States. 

That was the declaration of the Confederate States on the 
question of the tariff—a declaration in favor of absolute and 
unrestricted free trade between the Confederacy and all the 
nations of the earth. The laws enacted by the Confederate 
Congress were along the same line, committing the Confederacy 
absolutely and without qualification to the free-trade theories 
that had dominated the South up to that time, and which 
unfortunately find expression in the bill now before the Senate. 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE TARIFF, 


In this connection it is significant that in 1882 Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, a southern man, appeared before the Tariff Commission 
at Atlanta, Ga., to give testimony on tariff matters, on which 
occasion he used the following words: 

It is not my purpose to represent or advocate any particular interest, 
but only to say a few words upon the general issues before you on 
the subject of protecticn or free trade. This question of the tariff is 
one which has been under consideration in Congress for ninety-odd 
years, Early in the century protection was introduced for the purpose 
of fostering new manufactures in this country. That system was con- 
tinued down to the time of the war; but since the war it has been 
upheld professedly for the purpose of raising revenue and to enable the 
Government to recover from the indebtedness caused by the war. Free 
trade therefore has been a slumbering question, but it will soon become 
one of the leading questions in all political discussions, because, now 
that peace has come, the people of the- South will insist upon having 
the fruits of peace and not being kept down under the burdens of war. 


It is an interesting fact that Mr. Wilson, at that time a com- 
paratively young man, declared that free trade was a slumbering 
question, and that the people of the South would insist upon 
getting rid of protection. He is now President of the United 
States, and it is not to be wondered at that the declaration then 
made is still in his mind. Declaring that no man with his 
senses about him would recommend perfect freedom of trade 
in the sense that there should be no duties whatever laid on 
imports, Mr. Wilson added: 


The only thing that free traders contend for is that there shall be 
only so much duty laid as shall be necessary to defray the expenses of 
the Government, reduce the public debt, and leave a smal! surplus for 
accumulation * 


which manifestly meant that no duties whatever should be laid 
for the purpose of equalizing the cost of production at home and 
abroad so as to protect American manufactures and labor 
against the cheap labor of foreign countries. He further main- 
tained that 

Manufacturers are made better manufacturers whenever they are 
thrown upon their own resources and left to the natural competition of 
trade. 

In answer to the question from Commissioner Garland, “Are 
you advocating the repeal of all tariff laws?” Mr. Wilson made 
the following astonishing reply: 

Of all protective tariff laws; of establishing a tariff for revenue merely. 
It seems to me very absurd to maintain that we shall have free tra 
between different portions of this country and at the same time shut 
ourselyes out from free communication with other producing countries 


of the world. If it is necessary to impose restrictive duties on goods 
brought from abroad, it would seem to me, as a matter of logic, neces: 


sary to impose similar restrictions on goods taken from one State of the 
Union to another. That follows as a necessary consequence; there is 
no escape from it. 


Equally astonishing was the following declaration: 


Protection also hinders commerce immensely. The English people 
do not send as many s to this country as they would if the duties 
were not so much. and in that way there Is a restriction of commerce, 
and we are building up manufactories here at the expense of commerce. 
We are holding ourselves aloof from foreign countries in effect and 
Saying, “ We are sufficient to ourselves; we wish to trade not with 
England, but with each other.” I maintain that it is not only a per- 
nicious system, but a corrupt system. 


Passing over the remarkable suggestion that if we have 
tariff laws between this country and other countries, we ought 
equally to have them between the several States, where indus- 
trial conditions and wages are similar, it goes without the say- 
ing that if we enter into free and open competition with the 
nations of the world England will send more goods to this coun- 
try than she will if import duties are exacted from her. In- 
deed, it does not require any stretch of the imagination to con- 
clude that under such conditions England, France, and Ger- 
many will supply us with everything that we consume. 
Why not? And yet this economist, who is now President of the 
United States, openly declared that the hindrance that protec- 
tion offers to commerce should be removed so that the English 
people could send more goods to this country, supplanting 
American manufactures, thus depriving American workingmen 
of a livelihood. 


I hope President Wilson is now ready to repudiate the utter- 
ances of Prof, Wilson, but I fear that Ephraim is wedded to his 
idols, and that the same views are held in 1913 as were ex- 
pressed in 1882. 


Turning to Prof. Wilson's History of the American People, a 
most readable book, it is interesting to note what he had to say 
about the panic of 1893, during the period of the Wilson-Gorman 
low-tariff law. These are his words: 


The business of the country had fallen dull and inactive because of 
the financial disquietude of the time. A great poverty and depression 
had come upon the western mining regions and upon the agricultural 
regions of the West and South, * * * Men of the poorer sort were 
idle everywhere, and filled with a sort of despair. All the large cities 
and manufacturing towns teemed with unemployed workingmen who 
were with the utmost difliculty kept from starvation by the systematic 
efforts of organized charity. In many cities public works: were under- 
taken upon an extensive scale to give them employment. In the spring 
of 1894 armies of the unemployed began to gather in the western 
country for the purpose of marching upon Washington, like mendicant 
hosts, to make known to the Government itself, face to face, the wants 
of the people. * * Countrxsides experienced a sort of panic at 
their ap roach, It began to seem as if there were no law or order in 
the land. Society itself seemed demoralized, upset. * + * 


Prof. Wilson continues: 


The elections of 1896 had shown, in a fashion the country was not 
likely to forget, the volcanic forces which had been kept just beneath 
the surface while he (Cleveland) was President. The issue which had 
dominated all the rest was the question of the coinage. But that 
ears did not stand alone. It seemed, indeed, but a single item in 

e agitated thought of the time. Opinion everywhere seemed to have 
broken from its old moorings. There had been real distress in the 
country, long continued, hopeless, as if the springs of wealth and pros- 
perity were dried up. The distress was most marked and apparently. 
most hopeless in the great agricultural areas of the South and West. 
The prices of agricultural products had fallen so low that universal 
bankruptey seemed to the farmers to be but a little way off. There 
was a marked depression in all kinds of business, as if enterprise were 
cut of heart and money nowhere to be had except among a few great 
capitalists in Wail 8 3 sd ta 1 

No one could deny that the country had fallen upon evil 
times, that the poor man found it harder thet ever to live, 8 that 
many a law needed to be looked into which put the poor at a dis- 
advantage. The country teemed with men who found themselves handi- 
capped in all they tried to do; they could but conjecture why. 


After describing the election of President. McKinley, Prof. 
Wilson further says: 


Obviously the business world, the whole world of industry, was in 
process of revolution. America in particular had come to the crisis and 
turning point of her development. Until now she had been struggling 
to release and organize her resources, to win her true economic place in 
the world, Hitherto she had been always a debtor nation, her instru- 
ments of industry making and to be made, her means of transportation, 
the vast systems of steel highways which were to connect her fields and 
factories with the markets of the world, as yet only in course of con- 
struction. Except what her fields produced, the country had 
as yet but little with which to pay the interest and the capital of her 
debts; her fields were in some sense the granary of the world. As agri- 
cultural prices fell it required more and more foodstuffs to pay her 
balances. In those fatal years of depression, 1893-1890, when business 
threatened to stand still, because of the state of the currency, and the 
crops fetched Httle more than would pay for their carriage, it was nec- 
essary to pay huge foreign balances in coin, and $87,000,000 in gold had 
to be pup over sea to the country’s creditors in a single twelve- 
month (1893). * * * 


Now listen to this remarkable statement by Prof. Wilson: 

Not until the very year 1897, when the new Republican administra- 
tion came in, did the crisis seem to be past. The country had at last 
built Its railway and manufacturing systems up, had at last ot ready 
to come out of its debts, command foreign markets with something more 
than its foodstuffs, and make for itself a place of mastery. 

It is proper for me to obserye that Prof. Wilson claimed that 
the condition of things existing during the last Cleveland admin- 
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istration was largely due to the agitation of the silver question 
and to a partial failure of crops in the agricultural regions of 
the West and South, but that contention is not sustained by 
facts. He might well have added that the change in 1897 for 
the better, which he so graphically described, came because 
McKinley’s election assured the country that a protective-tariff 
law would be passed to take the place of the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff law then on the statute books. It was that fact that 
gave heart to the industries of the country, rescuing them from 
the sad plight that had overtaken them during the Cleveland 
administration. 
A HARD BLOW TO NEW ENGLAND. 

Mr. President, this bill strikes a hard blow to the industries of 
the New England States, which produce more than one-half the 
boots and shoes of the Nation and more than one-half the cotton, 
worsted, woolen, and felt goods output, New England also leads 
the Nation in the fishing industry and in the production of 
watches and clocks, hardware, cutlery, and tools; has the largest 
woolen mills, shoe, watch, and confectionery factories in the 
world; has 42.1 per cent of the manufacturing establishments of 
the country which employ 500 or more employees each, and has 
nearly four times the density of population that is an average 
for the rest of the United States. 

The Boston Globe, a Democratic newspaper, has collected the 
following interesting statistics, as shown by the United States 
census for 1910, covering the six New England States: 


Maine’s industrial showing. 


Number of . a 3,546 2,878 | 12.8 9.3 
Persons engaged in manu- 
88, 476 @) 7.8 Pancha 
3, 661 Pe hee 
4,860 > 103 28.8 | 21.6 
79,955 69,914 6.7 7.2 
452,599 259,232 | 33.7 | 32.6 
Capital. 22. b $202, 260, 000 $114, 008,000 | 40.7 | 26.0 
amas „| $154, 821,000 $97,520,000 | 19.8 | 32.5 
$3, 429, 000 $28,782,000 | 18.4 | 27.4 
35, 797,000 $3,051,000 | 45.3 | 30.7 
CEN $37, 632,000 $25,731,000 | 15.1 | 27.1 
Materials........ $97,101,000 $61,210,000 | 21.3 30.8 
Miscellaneous... 814, 291, 000 $7,528,000 | 14.5 | 65.8 
Value of produets $176, 029, 000 $112, 959,000 22.2 27.5 
Value ed by manufac- 
PP $78, 928, 000 $51,749,000 | 23.4 | 23.6 
1 Figures not available. 


Population in 1910, 742,371, an increase of 47,905 in the last decade. 

Increase from 1904 to 1909 in number of spindles in textiles 154,594, 
er 14.7 per cent. Increase in looms 2.473, or 8.8 per cent. 

In 1899 Maine produced 217.281 tons of paper: in 1904 the product 
was 385.999 tons, and in 1909 It was 574.215 tons. The value of this 
paper product in 1904 was $17.480.168, an Increase over 1899 of 86.1 
per cent, and in 1909 the value of the paper product was $27,637,697, 
an increase over 1904 of 58.1 per cent. 

In the lumber Industry there was a gain of 41.7 per cent in the dec- 
ade in the rough lumber sawed, a gain of 55.1 per cent im the produc- 
tion of lath, and a gain of 28.4 per cent in the production of shingles, 
80 ga ede! 3 industry shows an Increase from 1904 to 1909 of 

.4 per cent. 

The value of farm property increased 62.8 per cent. 


Specific industries in Maine, 


Value added 
Value of by manu- 


fold increase from 1849 to 1909. 
show a net increase 
cent increase in tle number of wage earners, 53 per cent increase in value 
of products, and 40.1 


Massachusetts’ industrial progress. 


Per cent of 


Number or amount. ideale, 


Manufactures. 
1001-11990- 
1909 | 1904 
Number of establishments! 11,684 10,723 — 
— ee 2 20 1.9 
fac 644,399 832, 481 . 01 . 
11,194 11,258 21 
48,846 32, S24 48.2 30.0 
584, 550 488, 399 19.7 11.4 
1, 175,071 938, 007 25.3 | 17.8 
1, 279, 687,000 | $965,949, 900 32.5 23.5 
3820, 866,000 | $992,294, 000 33.1 | 26.3 
$364, 452,000 | $272. 014,000 34.0] 21.0 
$63, 279, 000 $39, 655, 000 59.6 345 
$301, 173,000 | $232, 389, 000 29.6 | 19.0 
$830, 765,000 | $625. 410. 000 32.6 | 25.6 
$125, 649,000 $33, 840, 000 33.9 | 50.4 
„400, 529,000 1, 124, 092, 000 32.6 | 2.8 
$659, 764,000 | $497, 682, 000 22.6 | 2.7 
Figures not svallabłle, 

Population in 1910, 3,366.416, or 418 per square mile. 

From 1849 to 1909 the value of manufactured products inereased tenfold. 


Two hundred and ninety-three industries ve products valued at 
$1,000,000 or more; 4 of these bave products of 850.000, 000, 6 have 
products of $25,000,000, 16 have products of 810.000.000. The Massa- 
chusetts fis dustry products exceed $7,000,000 a year. 

Specific industries in Massachusetts. 


Boots and shoes ........ 063 8238, 343, 000 32.2 7 
Cotton goods 188, 462, 000 63.3 |—12.2 
Woolen and worsted 873 {141,967,000 47.8 | 25.2 
Foundry and machine 
efits ain 7 12 ks 
44 22 y 

Packing 44, 08, 33.6 10.1 
Paper and wood pally <= 40,097, 000 2.2 | 37.6 

ried, and finished.. 40, 002, 000 9.0 64.4 
= and = — 28 sh cid ; 

e su pee „143, 80. 63.3 

Bred and —.— bakery 

products. 20, 146, 000 12.2 
Jewelry Se 15, 211, 000 7.3 
Automobiles, including 

bodies and parts. 11,359, 000 


bt et 
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The value of New Hampshire's manufac 3 
For the las de the industries 
of 10.7 per cent in number of establishments, 16.3 per 


r cent increase In value added 
here were only 571 wage earners in the tobacco 
5 to-day there is double that 
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of the live stock on farms increased 12. 


t de the valu 8 
. cent, value of crops in- 


0 
per cent, value of poultry increased 39 per 
80.2 per cant. 


Specific industries in New Hampshire, 


creased 


Per cent of increase. 


Aver- 
age 
A num- 
Industries. ber of 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 
Boots and 
stock and findings 14,211 11, 225, 000 
tton goods and co $ 
wares........... , 290 14, 478, 000 
Woolen, worsted, felt 
sal Oy 5, 636, 000 
Lumber and timber 
Paper and wood pulp... 3443 2741030 
and wood pulp. 4 „741, 
Foundry and ine 
ere ete 8 2,396 3, 248, 000 
Marble and stone work. . 1,527 1, 520, 000 
Bread and other bakery 
PROUUNOE a TI ances 454 628, 000 
Tobaceo manufacture... 571 574, 000 
Hosiery and knit goods. . 3,129 2, 128, 000 
1 Comparable figures unodtainable. 


Vermont's industrial showing. 


Per cent of 
increase. 


n 


$3,444, 000 
$51, 515, 000 
$25, 130,000 


p p, npSaedtb 


1 Figures not available. 


From 1849 to 1900 the value of manufactured products of Vermont 
increased nearly eightfold, and from a per capita rate of $27 to $192. 

In the last decade the value of the butter, cheese, and condensed milk 
prea imereased 43.4 per cent. 

t decade the number of spindles in the woolen and worsted 
mills ahr es 87,460 to 51,404; the number of looms increased from 
775 to : 

From 1904 to 1909 the gas illuminating and heating industry showed 
a growth of 115.5 per cent in value of products, and an increase of 95.6 
per cent in value added by manufacture. 

2 55 the country in the products of her marble and her 

industries. 

Of the land area of the State 79.9 per cent is in farms. In the decade 
to 1910 the value of all farm property increased $38,948,301, or 34.1 


t 
8 Specific industries in Vermont. 


Marble and stone work.. 
Flour mill and gristmill 


Rhode Island’s industrial showing. 


Per cent of 


Number or amount. fie 


Manufactures. 


1804- | 1899- 
1001 


1909 


Number of establishments.. 
Persons engaged in 


S 16.7 10.3 

Pri 24.2 18.9 

Capital 3 34.7 22.0 

30.4 26.6 

31.2 21.4 

50.2 32.8 

28.1 | 19.8 

, 872, 000 40.2 | 28.3 

Miscellaneons $14, 623, 000 2.9 | 31.8 

Value of products. . y $202, 110, 000 38.7 | 22.1 
Value added by manufae- 

A meet $89,238,000 | $77,598,000 38.9 15.0 


1 Figures not available. 
In 1904 Rhode Island had 41 manufacturing establishments, turning 


out prodnets of $1,000,000 or over. there were 69 establish- 
ments doing that amount of business. 

While the smallest State in the country, Rhode Island In 1909 ranked 
third in the produetion of woolen and worsted goods, fourth in the pro- 
duction of cotton goods, sixth in the production of silk goods, and 
eleventh in the production of hosiery and knit goods. 

From 1904 to 1909 the number of spindles in operation increased 
347.022, or 13.9 per cent; the number of looms increased 17,263, or 27 


In 1909 


per cent; the number of knitting machines increased 499, or 42.6 per 
cent; the number of combing machines increased 167, or 56.8 per cent, 
In 1910 the population was 542,610, a gain of 26.6 per cent. 


Specific industrics in Rhode Island. 


8 added 


Industries. este 
Woolen, worsted, felt 
s, and woo! hats.. 74, 600,000 
Cotton goods and cotton 
small wares........... 28,788 | 50,313,000 
BE SNe AT an 9,511 20, 685, 000 


20, 612, 000 


6,410, 000 


45.0 | 46.1 
16.1 13.7 
31.6 | 187 
386| 24.8 
30.8 | 19.9 
29.3 | 23.3 
50.5 | 45.0 
25.2 | 19.8 
34.5 12.7 
141 67.1 
32.8 | 17.1 
31.1 22.2 


t Figures not available. 


Population in 1910, 1,114,750, a gain of 206,336 over 1900. 
Connecticut leads the country in the value of products of her gold 


and silver refineries. 
Connecticut leads the country in brass and bronze products with 44,6 
per cent of the national total. 
5 5 leads the country in production of firearms and ammu- 
on. 
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Specifie industries in Connecticut. 


Value of 


Industries. products. 


Brass and bronze prod- 


16,817 866, 933, 000 
shop products 37,736 | 65,535,000 
Cotton goods and small di EA 
w 24, 232, 000 
21, 063, 000 


t 
„and wool hats..| 7,789 | 19,363,000 
bodies 


apy 3,815 | 11,668,000; 6,812,000 5 
an arc ENTES $ „068, „812, 34.3. 360.0 
Electrical machinery, 
ene and sup- 
PC 3,505 9,824,000} 4,613,000 
Lumber and timber 
products 3,495 7, 840, 000 3, 928, 000 
Typewriters and sup- 
Wen eien 2,934 | 4,016,000 | 2,975,000 1 
omen’s clothing 1,382 | 1,716,000 918, 000 
Bread and bakery prod- 
WOE Sun aidearesse coos 1,869 | 7,310,000 | 2,847,000 | 23.9 | 13.2 | 16.1 5 
Paint and varnish....... 236 1, 543, 000 718, 000 199.6 28.8 237.1 28.3 


It will be seen from the above tables that in New England 
the number of manufacturing establishments is 25.351; the 
capital inyested is $2,503,855,000; the total number of persons 
engaged in manufacturing is 1,212,158; the total number of 
wage earners is 1,100,886; the amount of wages paid annually 
to employees is $557,630,000; the amount of other salaries is 
$112,284,000, making the total for salaries and wages $669,- 
914000; the value of materials is $1,476,297,000; the value of 
product is $2.670,065,000, and the value added by manufacture 
is $1,193,768,000. 


A REMARKABLE RECORD. 


That is certainly a most remarkable record, and it indicates 
the disaster that will overtake New England if the rates of 
duty in this bill are not sufficient to equalize the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad, which I contend is not 
the fact, Among other things, it will be observed that the annual 
average wage paid in all the industries of New England, men, 
women, and children included, is $506, an infinitely higher wage 
than is paid in any European country and at least 80 per cent 
higher than is paid in the States of the South. 


AN UNWARRANTED ATTACK. 


Mr. President, it has been a matter of much regret to me that 
a New England Senator, my colleague from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Hortis], felt called upon to make a violent attack upon the 
industrial conditions of New England, and especially upon the 
textile industry. In a speech delivered in the Senate on the 11th 
day of August he, among other things, said: 8 


My constituents as a whole have no sympathy with the provincial 
doctrine that New England must be coddled or “ protected” at the 
expense of the South and West. When her public men in years past 
have begged for special tariff privileges at the Nation's Capital she 
has been misrepresented. She bids me say, Mr. President, that what 
is best for the country at large is best for her. 

If the election of 1912 meant anything beyond a shifting of 
officials, it meant that the Democratic tariff policy was indo k 

è „ 2 1 pledged my best efforts to securing for New England 
fair trentment in that revision and an equitable adjustment among 
New England industries 

* © + Let these Senators remember that we are now taking 
merely a first step toward a revenue tariff. After we have seen the 
result of this first step we shall be in position to take a second. I 
very much fear that if we should make that first step so long that 
the cotton industry should receive a severe blow we might not be in 
a position politically to take the second step at an early date. 

But even as a first step we have made a reduction on the whole 
cotton schedule * * * of 35 per cent. Two more steps like the 
first would leaye the cotton industry of America entirely without 
protection, 

Protected manufacturers * * * interfere with legislation 
secure favors from railroads * * * control local boards of asses- 
sors * * control local officials * * * control local courts 
* è œ interfere in senatorial + * + oppose labor 
laws * + pay high dividends. 

„ „„ „ While these mills pay enormous dividends to their stock- 


ublie 


contests 


holders they pay starvation wages to their operatives. 

When mill workers of a New England city hired a hall during the 
Lawrence strike to consider whether they should themselves go out on 
lice Ponana the use of the ball, and when the 

meetings in the street some of them were 


strike, the local 


operatives tried to hol 


arrested. This was accomplished by the mill owners through the 
chief of police, who was controlled by the police commissioners, who 
were appointed by the governor at the direction of the mill owners. 

Taking up these declarations in order, I beg to say that my 
colleague is laboring under a misapprehension when he asserts 
that New England bids him to speak for her industrial inter- 
ests. New England believes in a protective tariff, and no man 
who supports the bill now under consideration, or who de- 
fends men like Etter, Haywood, and others of their ilk, repre- 
sents in any way her views. It is, furthermore, an unwar- 
ranted assumption to say that New England has been “ cod- 
died” or “ protected” at the expense of the South and West. 
While the tariff has undoubtedly been of much value to New 
England industries, New England has reciprocated by helping 
to consume the agricultural products of the great West, and 
through her representatives in Congress by giving warm support 
to legislation in behalf of the West, such as the irrigation 
laws and the effort to retain duties on agricultural products. 
We also reciprocate with the South by consuming enormous 
quantities of her raw cotton, lumber, sugar, and rice. My 
colleague's solicitude for the West was not in evidence when 
he voted to put wheat and other agricultural products on the 
free list. A 

Equally mistaken is my colleague in declaring that the 
Democratic tariff policy was indorsed at the last election. How 
on earth anyone can believe that a policy that was repudiated 
by a majority of over a million voters of the country was 
“indorsed” surpasses my comprehension. Had not the Re- 
publican Party been divided, and had the issue of protection or a 
tariff-for-revenue-only been squarely presented to the voters of 
the country protection would have been overwhelmingly 
indorsed. 

My colleague called attention to the fact that he pledged his 
best efforts to give New England fair treatment in the revision 
of the tariff, but it will be found when this bill becomes a law 
that New England has not been fairly treated, and that hun- 
dreds of her industries will be greatly harmed, if not entirely 
destroyed, because of the radical and unwarranted reductions 
that have been made in the rates of duty. My colleague’s 
votes in favor of either largely reducing or placing on the free 
list granite, cutlery, latch needles, paper and pulp, manufactures 
of cotton and wool, boots, shoes, and leather, hay, eggs, butter, 
potatoes, maple sugar and sirup, and other New England prod- 
ucts, is a poor fulfillment of his promise. 

But the most startling declaration that my colleague made is 


found in the statement that this bill is merely the first step 


toward a revenue tariff, and his assurance that after the Demo- 
cratic Party has seen the result of this first step they will be 
in a position to take a second. He further says that he fears 
that if they should make that first step so long that the cotton 
industry should receive a severe blow they might not be in a 
position, politically, to take the second step at an early date. 
Evidently this means that the second step is to be taken and 
that it is expected to deal a “severe blow” to the cotton indus- 
try. It would be more correct to say that, instead of administer- 
ing a severe blow, it nay be a deathblow to that great industry. 

He further suggests that the first step that his party has 
taken reduces the rates of duty on the cotton schedule 35 
per cent, and significantly adds that “two more steps like 
the first would leave the cotton industry of America entirely 
without protection.” This program is doubtless the justifi- 
cation for my colleague’s suggestion that “it is a subject for 
anxious thought whether a State is better off for possessing 
many cities of this character”; that is to say, cities like Man- 
chester, Nashua, Dover, Lowell, Lawrence, New Bedford, Fall 
River, and other industrial cities scattered throughout the 
New England States. Let us for a moment imagine what the 
condition of New England would be if the cities where textile 
manufacturing is carried on were forced to abandon that in- 
dustry and the operatives be compelled to seek for employment 
in other avenues of trade and industry. What would become 
of New Hampshire under such circumstances? It is a spectacle 
not to be contemplated calmly by those of us who believe that 
the present prosperity and the future greatness of New Eng- 
land largely depend upon her manufacturing strength and de- 
velopment. One New Hampshire Senator may contemplate 
with equanimity the possible destruction of the textile industry 
in New England, but any man who advocates such a contin- 
gency has no right to pretend that he represents New England 
sentiment. 

My colleague's declaration that protected manufacturers in- 
terfere with legislation, secure favors from railroads, control 
local boards of assessors, control local officials, control local 
courts, interfere with senatorial contests, oppose labor laws, 
pay enormous dividends to their stockholders and starvation 
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wages to their employees, might well do for a stump speech in 
the heat of a political campaign, but it is so utterly preposter- 
ous that it ought never to have been uttered in the Senate of 
the United States. So far as I know, the men who control our 
great manufacturing industries are as honorable, patriotic, and 
law-abiding citizens as can be found among any class of our 
people. and it is not the part of fairness or justice to denomi- 
uate them as men who are engaged in questionable and unlaw- 
ful conduct. The charge made against them can not be sus- 
tained and ought to be promptly withdrawn. 

My colleague’s statement that the local police of a New Eng- 
land city prevented the mill workers from using a hall in which 
to hold meetings during the Lawrence strike, due to the fact 
that the owners of the mills controlled the governor and police 
commissioners, who in turn controlled the police, is on a par 
with many other statements to be found throughout this re- 
markable speech. The simple fact is that the operatives of no 
New England city were forbidden to hold meetings, but the 
Industrial Workers of the World, men like Ettor, Giovanitti, 
and the notorious Haywood, who were haranguing and inciting 
to violence the foreign element in the mills of Lawrence, and 
other New England cities, were taken care of, very properly, 
by the police force, as they have been in other parts of the 
country. It seems to me that it is about time for this talk about 
the Lawrence strike to come to an end. It was organized and 
conducted by socialists and anarchists, men who openly de- 
clared that they had no respect for either the flag or the laws 
of our Government, and who advised violence in all its forms. 
The result of that agitation is that the laboring people. through 
the advice of those men, lost hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Yor the time being peace reigns in Lawrence, and it will con- 
tinue to reign unless those same revolutionary agitators appear 
on the scene and incite to further violence and disorder. . 


JOURS OF LABOR, 


My colleague also called special attention to the hours of 
labor that are required in the mills of New England, citing the 
fact that New Hampshire has a law fixing the maximum at 55 
hours a week and, evidently for the purpose of showing that 
that is an excessive requirement, cited the fact that the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia has reported a bill establishing 
the eight-hour Jaw for women and children in the District. He 
might have added that that bill was reported under protest 
from a great many women in the city of Washington, who prefer 
to work a longer number of hours in cases of emergency for 
the purpose of adding to their scanty income. And when my 
colleague pictured the conditions of the working people in the 
textile cities of the country as being in some respects deplorable 
he might well have carried his comparison between New Eng- 
land and the District of Columbia to the alley conditions which 
exist in the city of Washington, and which he himself recently 
investigated. If it is the duty of the manufacturers of New 
England to see that the operatives have sanitary surround- 
ings whether they want them or not, it would seem to be 
equally incumbent upon the General Government and the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia to get rid of the slum 
conditions in Washington, which my colleague in a recent inter- 
view so severely and properly condemned. Personally I dili- 
gently labored for many years, with a certain degree of suc- 
cess, to accomplish that result, and I trust that my colleague 
will continue the good work. 


THE DEATH RATE, 


It is of interest in this connection to note the fact that in 
the calendar year 1912 the death rate in the District of Colum- 
bia was 14.18 per 1,000 for whites and 26.88 per 1,000 for the 
colored population. The general death rate in the District of 
Columbia for the year 1912 was 17.73, as against 16 in the 
much advertised textile city of Lawrence, Mass. The abnormal 
death rate for the colored people of the District, doubtless 
largely due to insanitary and other similar conditions, might 
well engage the attention of the committee of which my col- 
league is a member, with a view to further correcting conditions 
at the Capital of the Nation, which would seem to be as impera- 
tive as to correct conditions in the textile cities of the country. 
Efforts have been made along this line from time to time, but 
notwithstanding much progress has been made through legisla- 
tion and otherwise, there still remains a great deal to be done 
to bring about ideal conditions. Again, why was not the fact 
stated that in southern textile mills, where goods are made in 
competition with the mills of New England, the hours of labor 
are much longer and children are employed at a less age than is 
permitted by law in the New England Stites? Why not be fair? 

My colleague complains of the wages paid in the textile in- 
dustries. Those men are mostly foreign born, mostly unskilled, 


and they come to this country with a full knowledge of the wages 
they will receive, which are more than twice what they received 
in the countries from whence they came. I may be permitted to 
suggest that if they are not satisfied with the wage they re- 
ceive here there is no law compelling them to remain in this 
country. It will require a wise man to figure out how our 
manufacturers can pay twice the wages that are paid abroad 
and sell their product in competition with foreign manufac- 
turers without protection, but possibly the Democratic Party 
can solve that problem. The probabilities are, however, that 
when the bill under consideration becomes a law and American 
manufacturers are compelled to either reduce wages or go out 
of business there will be an awakening as to the folly of the 
proposed legisiation. 

Mr. President, I -hold no brief for the textile industry of 
New England. I never asked for or received a favor from any 
manufacturing or other corporation, but at the same time I 
know of no reason why the textile industry should be singled 
out and assailed by any New England man, or placed in a false 
attitude before the people of the country. Enterprising and 
excellent men are engaged in the business, and the present pros- 
perity of the New England States is largely dependent upon 
their energy and business sagacity. They certainly deserve fair 
treatment at the hands of their representatives in Congress, 
and more than that they do not ask or expect. Beyond a doubt 
mill conditions can be and are being improved from year to 
year, for it is a well-established fact that well-paid and con- 
tented laborers are more profitable to their employers than 
underpaid and discontented men and women. 

Concerning the hygienic conditions of the modern factory, it is 
interesting to quote from an article entitled “The factory as 
an element in civilization” the following statement from the 
late Hon. Carroll D. Wright, at one time United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor. Dr. Wright said: 

The regular order maintained in the factory cures this eyil of the 
old system and enables the operative to know with reasonable certainty 
the wages he is to receive the next day. His life and habits become 
more orderly; and he —— too, that, as be has left the closeness of 
his home shop for the usual clean and well-lighted factory, he imbibes 
more freely of the health-giving tonic of the atmosphere. It is com- 
monly supposed that cotton factories are crowd with operatives. 
From the nature of things, the spinning and weaving room can not be 
crowded. The spinning mules, in their advancing and retreating loco- 
motion, must have five or six times the space to work in that the 
actual bulk of the mechanism requires; and where the machinery stands, 
the operative can not. In the weaving rooms there can be no crowd- 
ing of persons. During the agitation for factory legisiation in the 
early part of the last cent t was remarked before a committee of 
the House of Commons “ that no t of a cotton mill is one-tenth as 
crowded, or the air in it one-tenth part as impure, as the House of 
Commons with a moderate attendance of members.” This is true 
to-day. The poorest factory in this country is as good a place to 
breathe in as Representatives’ Hall during sessions or the ordinary 
Sept Baan In this respect the new system of labor far surpasses 

In the above statement Dr. Wright told the exact truth. 
A careful investigation of the subject will disclose the re- 
markable fact that the laws of Massachusetts, which are, 
in many respects, the most advanced in the country, require 
in the public schools 300 cubic feet of air space per pupil, and 
ventilation furnishing 30 cubic feet of air per minute per pupil. 
On the other hand, the latest spinning mill built by the Arling- 
ton Mills gives 8,000 cubic feet of air space per operative, 
and the ventilating system furnishes 50 cubic feet of fresh air 
per minute per operative, the air being cooled in summer and 
warmed in winter. It will be observed that this mill furnishes 
10 times the space and nearly double the amount of fresh air 
required by law for the public-school children of the State. A 
recent report of a State medical inspector of Massachusetts de- 
clared that it was a fact beyond question that the hygienic 
conditions in many Massachusetts mills are better than those 
in any schoolhouse in the State, and I venture the statement, 
without qualification, that the average cotton mill in New Eng- 
land furnishes more fresh air per individual, and of a better 
quality, than is supplied to the Senate Chamber of the United 
States. It is fashionable for the claim to be made that a textile 
mill is an unhealthy place for men and women to work in, 
while the fact is that many mills are more hygienic than the 
homes of some men who are indulging in criticism and denunci- 
ation of the textile situation in New England. A well-informed 
Massachusetts man recently said to me that there is no doubt in 
his mind that the healthiest place that the mill operatives are 
ever in are the mills themselves, and he ventured the suggestion 
that it would be well if the agitators took up the subject of 
improving the conditions outside of the mills, endeavoring to 
bring them somewhere near to the quality of those in the mills. 

I assert, without fear of successful contradiction, that the 
hygienic conditions which prevail in the textile mills of New 
England are in marked and gratifying contrast with those 
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which prevail in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the 
Bureau of Pensions, the Census Office, and other places which 
might be cited in the city of Washington. 

EXCESSIVE DEATH RATE OF CHILDREN. 

My colleague also called attention to the fact that there is a 
very large death rate of children under 5 years of age in tex- 
tile cities. That is undoubtedly true in some cases, but I can 
not see how the manufacturers can be held responsible for it. 
It is barely possible that the sanitation and water supply of 
these cities may have something to do with the high death 
rate; and, again, it is an undeniable fact that in these com- 
munities some of the working people themselves are largely 
responsible for the condition of health which prevails among 
the children. They are largely foreigners, coming recently 
from southern Europe, and bringing with.them the insanitary 
and careless conditions that prevail in those countries. While 
they receive wages that would enable them to live comfortably, 
in some cases they herd together, eat poor food, and neglect all 
the laws of health, their sole purpose being to accumulate 
enough money to enable them to return to their own country 
and live in comparative luxury. Thousands of them accom- 
plish this. 

When the Balkan War broke out hundreds of Greeks in New 
England had no difficulty in drawing from the savings banks 
a sufficient amount of money to enable them to return to their 
native land and fight for their Government. The extent to 
which the laws of life and health are violated by some of these 
people is appalling, and certainly their employers ought not to 
be held responsible for that condition, the fact being that in 
many cases the mill owners are doing everything possible to 
mitigate such conditions. For instance, according to statistics 
furnished by the Manchester (N. H.) Daily Mirror, in that city, 
containing a population of about 75,000, a single corporation, the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., a mill where strikes are unknown, 
employing 15,000 men and women, with a weekly pay roll of 
approximately $150,000, has established a playground for the 
children, supplies free physicians, dentists, and visiting nurses, 
has established lecture courses, is teaching them domestic 
science, and is giving free house lots for homes for operatives. 
In addition, it is in contemplation to build a clubhouse for the 
workers in that textile mill. The corporation has built many 
houses for which operatives pay a comparatively small rental, 
which houses are sanitary in every respect, many of them con- 
taining bathrooms and other modern improvements. The “ reek- 
ing tenements” that my colleague talked about are not to be 
found in that city, certainly not unless the workingmen them- 
selves choose to live in violation of the well-known laws of 
health, and I have found nothing to warrant the suggestion of 
my colleague that possibly New England would be better off if 
these industrial cities did not exist. 

The charge that the women are sickly is equally wide of the 
mark, for no healthier or more robust women can be found any- 
where than those that are employed in the textile mills of Man- 

. chester. 

Mr. President, I am fortunate in having corroborative evi- 
dence of what I have said concerning the great textile city of 
Manchester. The Hon. Evcene E. Reep, Democratic Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the first-New Hampshire district, 
and mayor of the city of Manchester for eight successive years, 
in an interview a few days ago, gave testimony as to the condi- 
tions in that city. Mr. REED, after disclaiming any purpose of 
entering into a personal controversy with my colleague, said: 


The queen city of Manchester is not a blot on the map, but is abso- 
lutel e reverse. It is the finest city of its class and character on 
the American Continent. There is no other manufactui city with so 
many good homes as can be found in Manchester. Slum districts there 
are e It is a home-owning and a home-loving city. There is 
not a manufacturing city in the country where the people are so well 
cared for and so contented as in Manchester, and where so much is 
done by their employers and the city itself to protect the health and 

rosperity of the employees. I do not know nor care what Senator 
Fronts may have said. I am speaking from my personal experience. I 
am a Manchester man, and am interested in every phase of its welfare, 
and shall give it my honest and conscientious service at all times. The 
conditions there in no way bear out the statements as quoted from the 
speech of Senator HOLLIS. 


A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION. 


As an illustration of the prosperous condition of the textile 
workers in Manchester may be cited the fact that the deposits 
in the savings banks of that city are $33,714,000, of which 
amount a careful estimate credits $9,873,450 to the working 
people. Those employed in the mills have also a large amount 
invested in building and loan associations, and according to the 
records in the office of the board of assessors, 773 employees of 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. own real estate in the city 
assessed at more than $2,000,000. To illustrate the amicable 
relations existing between the corporation and their employees 


it is interesting to know that there has been organized among 
the workers in that great mill a textile club, which has for its 
general object the improvement of the relations between the 
operatives and the management. This club now has a member- 
ship of about 1.200 men and 400 women. It endeavors to pro- 
mote in every legitimate way clean and healthy outdoor sports, 
and during the summer months has established a camp for boys, 
children’s gardens, and has constructed the finest baseball park 
in any city of New England outside of Boston. It also has 
supervision of the children’s playgrounds. It is intended that 
during the winter months stereopticon lectures and other in- 
structive amusements will be provided for its members. It may 
be that my colleague wants to see that great mill put out of 
commission, but my impression is that sober second thought 
will lead him to a different conclusion. 


MORTALITY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE CITIES. 


It is especially interesting to note the fact that the general 
mortality for New Hampshire cities, which includes the mor- 
tality of children under 5 years of age, is favorable to the textile 
communities. As an illustration, Concord, the capital of the 
State, where my colleague and I both reside, a residence 
city with practically no manufacturing industries, had in 1910 
a death rate of 21.6; and in 1911, 20.1; while Manchester, 
Nashua, Dover, and Laconia, all of which are textile cities, had 
death rates as follows: Manchester, 1910, 16.5; 1911, 18.2; 
Nashua, 1910, 17.7; 1911, 16.3; Dover, 1910, 17.8; 1911, 18.7; 
and Laconia, 1910, 18.3; 1911, 14.7; all considerably below the 
death rate of Concord. It will be observed that in some of these 
cities the average death rate has fallen, while in others it has 
risen; but no one of them shows as large a death rate as Con- 
cord, where manufacturing is almost entirely unknown. It is 
proper that I should say that the death rate of Concord is 
somewhat augmented by the abnormal death rate in one of the 
State institutions located in that city. 


MORTALITY STATISTICS FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 


Turning to the State of Massachusetts, which is the most dis- 
tinctively textile State of New England or the Union, leading in 
both cotton and woolen manufactures, the following facts ap- 
pear: The four chief textile manufacturing centers of this 
State are Fall River, Lowell, New Bedford, and Lawrence. 
These are all populous communities in which, as in other indus- 
trial centers of New England and the country, a large propor- 
tion of the people are of foreign birth. 

It is true, of course, that the rate of mortality is greater in 
these densely inhabited cities than it is in most of the country 
towns and somewhat larger than the rate of mortality in the 
State at large, which was 15.42 per 1,000 in 1911. In that 
same year the death rate in the textile city of Fall River was 
17.5 per 1,000, in the textile city of Lowell 17.7 per 1,000, in 
the textile city of New Bedford 17 per 1,000, and in the textile 
city of Lawrence, which has been pictured as a horrible exam- 
ple of destitution and suffering, the death rate was 16 per 1,000, 
only a fraction above the average death rate in the State. But 
in that same year, 1911, the death rate in the nontextile sea- 
port of Boston was 17.1 per 1,000, and in the seaport of Salem 
16.7 per 1,000. In Chelsea, a commercial city on the shore of 
Boston Harbor, the death rate was 19.3 in the same year, being 
3.3 higher than the death rate in Lawrence. These figures 
compare densely populated textile communities with densely 
populated nontextile communities, and they go far to disprove 
the assertion that any particularly high mortality attaches to 
textile manufacturing. These are the records of the Forty- 
third Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachu- 
setts, published in 1912. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 


If there is any malady that might be assumed to be peculiar 
to -textile communities it is tuberculosis. But the mortality 
from this disease in the four chief textile centers of Massa- 
chusetts, taken as a whole, is lower than in the State at large. 
The sixty-first annual report of births, marriages, and deaths in 
Massachusetts states that the mortality from tuberculosis in 
the whole Commonwealth in the year 1910 was 1.3 per thousand, 
this figure including, of course, a very large number of agri- 
cultural, thinly populated towns. But in the same year the same 
authority states that the death rate from tuberculosis in Fall 
River, a textile city, was 1.3 per thousand, the same rate as in 
the State at large, while the tuberculosis death rate in New Bed- 
ford, Lowell, and Lawrence, all textile cities, was only 1.1 per 
thousand. In these textile centers a great majority of the 
working population are employed in the cotton anl woolen 
mills, and it is a most remarkable fact, as shown by these 
official figures, that textile workers as a whole suffer less from 
tuberculosis than do the people of Massachusetts in general. 
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PNEUMONIA, 


In an article from Collier's Weekly, which the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Surra] had read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on Monday, August 25, the statement was made that in 
view of the conditions existing in the textile cities a high 
death rate resulted, especially in diseases such as pneumonia. 
It has been shown that the death rate from tuberculosis in the 
textile cities of Massachusetts is even less than the general 
death rate for the State. It will now be interesting to observe 
that the report of the Bureau of the Census for 1911 shows that 
the death rate from pneumonia in Massachusetts was 1.6 per 
thousand, while in Fall River the rate was 1.9, New Bedford 
1.8, Lowell 1.4, Lawrence 1.9, Manchester 1.8, and Boston 2. 
From this it will be seen that in Lowell the death rate was 
lower than in the State at large, while all the textile cities 
mentioned had death rates from pneumonia below that of the 
nontextile city of Boston and but slightly above the rate for the 
entire State. This illustrates the loose and unwarranted 
methods that are being employed to bring opprobrium upon the 
textile cities and utterly refutes the statement in Collier's 
Weekly, quoted with such gusto by the Senator from South 
Carolina, = 

Since the city of Lawrence has been held up to particular 
opprobrium because of a recent violent strike there, inaugurated 
and fomented by those anarchistic agitators, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, it may be well to note that the death 
rate in Lawrence has steadily receded from 19.6 in 1905 to 17.7 
in 1910 and to 16 in 1911. The records of vital statistics in Mas- 
sachusetts are known to be kept with scrupulous care and go 
far more closely into detail than do the records even of neigh- 
boring New England States. These exact offictal facts, furnished 
year after year, utterly refute the contention of the political 
foes of New England textile manufacturing so far as the ques- 
tion of health is concerned. 

In refutation of the doleful picture that my colleague painted 
of the conditions existing in the industrial cities of New Eng- 
land it is only necessary to quote a few figures. As has been 
sald, the city of Lawrence is particularly held up to criticism 
and denunciation and the effort is made to prove that the labor- 
ing people of that city are oppressed beyond the point of endur- 
ance, To a question addressed to Hon. Michael A. Scanlon, 
Democratic mayor of Lawrence, under date of August 14, the 
following reply was received: . 

PA! population of Lawrence, according to the 1910 census, was 
There is about $22,000,000 deposited in three savings banks and ir 
the savings departments of three trust companies. Nearly all of this 
amount is the property of working people in Lawrence and its suburbs. 
Very few people other than working people in Lawrence or its suburbs 
deposit in sayings banks, because the amount of a deposit is limited to 
$1,000 and its accumulations up to $1,600. Those having larger 

“amounts usually invest in securities where they can get a larger re- 
turn, the savings banks paying 4 per cent, and consequently nearly all 
the money in savings banks in Lawrence is the property of working 
e has a valuation of $78,755,253. Of this amount $37,- 
524,900 is real estate owned by residents. The remainder represents 
the holdings of large mill corporations, nonresidents, ctc., with the 
exception of 510.028.325 in personal property owned by residents. 
The greater part of this $47,000,000 real and personal property Is 
owned by working people. < 

Now, let us look at certain other Massachusetts cities. The 
city of New Bedford, long one of the great industrial cities of 
Massachusetts, with a population of 96,000, has $28,382,045 de- 
posited in savings banks, almost wholly the accumulation of the 
people who work.in the mills and factories of that city. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the prosperity of a 
New England industrial city is furnished in the case of Worces- 
ter, Mass., a city of 146,000. The deposits in the savings banks 
within that city amount to $70,000,000, and outside of the city 
there are deposited $40,000,000 by the people of Worcester, mak- 
ing 2 total of $110,000,000. In cooperative banks and loan asso- 
ciations $4,600,000 are deposited. I am reliably informed that 
most of this money belongs to the working people of Worcester. 
Under the laws of Massachusetts no one person can deposit in 
the sayings banks more than $1,000, which can not be increased 
nbove $1,600 by the addition of dividends. It is also estimated 
that the working people have invested in real estate and first 
mortgages, in and out of the city, approximately $90,000,000, 
which, so far as can be ascertained, makes the working people 
of Worcester the richest working people per capita on the face 
of the earth, amounting to $1,400 for every man, woman, and 
child. All of this money, with the exception of some $40,000,000, 
has been accumulated within the last 20 years. Worcester is a 
city of varying industries, almost every possible species of man- 
ufacturing being found there, including textiles to a large extent. 
It does not require any stretch of the imagination to conclude 
that if under the operations of the pending bill these industries 
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are halted the working people will suffer a tremendous loss, and 
beyond a doubt will be compelled to withdraw more or less of 
their deposits from the savings banks and use them to secure 
the necessaries of life. Does any man in public life seriously 
pent to halt the prosperity of these textile cities? Time will 
ell. 

A COMPARISON, < 

Mr. President, Robert Burns was a philosopher as well as a 
poet. It will be remembered that on a certain memorable occa- 
sion he was moved to write the stanza: 

Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursel's as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion. 

If our Democratic friends had only had the gift to see them- 
selves as the country is now seeing them and the wisdom to ap- 
preciate the fact that the legislation they are engaged in will 
of necessity do harm to all classes of our people, the bill now 
under consideration would never have been prepared. 

It will- be recalled that Gen. Grant is credited with the 
wise remark that “ You can always trust the Democratic Party 
to make a mistake at the right time,” and what is occurring to- 
day is a fresh illustration of the correctness of Gen. Grant's 
observation. It is a monumental blunder, the magnitude of 
which can not be overestimated. 

It can well be imagined how, when the crash comes and the 
people of the country have risen in their might to overthrow 
the Democratic Party because of this legislation, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WILLI Aus], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stonr], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horns], and 
their associates on the Democratic side of this Chamber will 
see the unwisdom of what they are now doing; but in view of the 
circumstance that they will be responsible for the destruction of 
American industries and the lessening of the demand for Ameri- 
can labor, they will find little comfort in contemplating the fact 
77915 the result was due to their party's political blindness and 

olly. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of regret to me that I have felt 
compelled to detain the Senate for so long a time in the discus- 
sion of this question, but it has seemed necessary for a proper 
understanding of the situation that certain facts should be 
frankly and fairly placed before the American Congress and 
the American people. I am not an alarmist in any sense of the 
word, but I can not bring my mind to any other conclusion 
than that the contemplated legislation will inevitably bring dis- 
aster to the industries of the entire country, and especially to 
those of New England, with suffering and sorrow as a necessary 
result, and I would be doing myself an injustice did I not sound 
a warning note. But, Mr. President, the die is cast. A Demo- 
cratic President, a Democratic Congress, -and a Democratic 
caucus have ordained that the bill shall become a law, and 
while it does not represent the honest convictions of a ma- 
jority of the American people, it is to be forced upon the country 
by the representatives of a, political party that has always stood 
in opposition to the protective doctrines of the Republican 
Party. The triumph will be complete, but it will be short 
lived, and those of us who contemplate with solicitude the re- 
sult of the legislation can find satisfaction and comfort in the 
belief that the Government will soon again be placed in the 
hands of the party of protection, and that this statute will in 
due time be superseded by a law that will adequately protect our 
people from the cheap labor of European and Asiatic countries. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I confess that I have alw:tys 
admired the speech that my colleague [Mr. GALLINGER] has 
favored us with to-day. It has the flavor of childhood associa- 
tions, the taste of “ the old oaken bucket,” and the fragrance of 
„the last rose of summer.” One thing only is lacking, and that 
is the waving of “the bloody shirt.” When I first heard that 
speech I was a small boy in knickerbockers, and “the bloody 
shirt” was the most important thing in it, but it then, as now, 
bristled with figures, savings-banks deposits, statistics of popu- 
lation, and all sorts of things that sounded good. It had the 


smell of the flesh pots about it and the glitter of coin and . 


benevolence and prosperity, and the poor workingman who gat 
there and heard it, thinking of the 10 children he had to sap- 
port on a dollar a day, went home to wind up his alarm clock 
and think how happy he was to live under such a Government. 

This has all been thrashed out, Mr. President, in the State of 
New Hampshire. My distinguished colleague has not been there 
on the stump very much of recent years. Perhaps be did not 
represent exactly what the managers of the Republican Party 
have represeuted in the last few years, for Mr, Wiuston 
Churchill and Gov. Robert Bass have managed the Republican 
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Party for some time now. And if this speech was heard at 
all on the stump when they controlled the reins of the Re- 
publican Party it was heard in some populous center like 
Swanzey, Crawfords Notch, or Harts Location. But if it was 
made, Mr. President, I assure you it rang with all the benevo- 
lence, patriotism, and protection that it has rung with here 
to-day. X 

I said nothing in my speech the other day about the city 
of Manchester. I did not mention it, but immediately my 
friends, the Republicans, get up and say. Horzis is abusing 
Manchester again.” I do not dare to abuse Manchester very 
much because I have to go through it when I go to my own 
home, and during my last campaign I was notified by telephone 
that if I made another speech in Manchester I should be 
arrested. I do not know whether my prerogative as a Sena- 
tor would save me from that, but I am afraid I might be 
arrested just as they arrested the workingmen who were not 
permitted to hold a meeting to see whether or not they would 
strike. : 

My distinguished colleague and his friends are very glad to 
say on ali occasions that I am the defender of Mr. Ettor and 
Mr. Haywood. Mr. President, I have never defended them for 
one single moment in all my life. I have merely said that 
their opponents, the cotton-mill managers, were just as bad as 
they were, and sometimes even worse. 

But this Manchester issne has come up. The Senator, I 
am sure, does not expect to be returned to the Senate. In what 
he said to-day I can read his conviction that he can not be, 
because he is beginning to abuse his own home city and say 
that they have there a higher death rate than they have in 
the mill towns of Massachusetts. No man can afford to do 
that. A man must stand by his home town, and I am going to 
stand by mine. 

The figures furnished the distinguished Senator came from a 
man named Topping, who is a newspaper correspondent. and 
who wrote the article in the Mirror from which the Senator 
read. The article was sent to the Senator, and I was notified 
of the fact. I have investigated the death rate of the city of 
Concord, and I find that in our insane asylum, where they bring 
practically all of the insane in the State, there are 140 deaths 
a year, and Mr. Topping made up his death rate by including all 
those insane persons. The Jatest available report of the city of 
Concord gives the death rate, excluding the insane patients who 
came from elsewhere, at only 15.45. per thousand—away below 
the death rate of Manchester and the other mill cities. 

I did not suggest that Manchester or Lawrence or any other 
city had a large death rate, Mr. President. I merely called at- 
tention to the undoubted fact that the death rate among chil- 
dren 5 years old and under is greater in the mill cities of New 
England than anywhere else in the country, and that, too, in a 
most salubrious climate. My distinguished colleague does not 
deny that; he can not deny it; the figures show it. I threw that 
much out for what it was worth; but I see I am obliged to fol- 
low it up in order to maintain myself. 

For some reason the attention of. the Government has been 
called to the mill cities of New England, and they have had for 
several years a man up there investigating. That man is a 
graduate of Harvard College and of the Harvard Medical 
School, and he js an expert. He has made a report in which he 
says: 

Cotton-miil work was selected for special investigation because it 
employs a larger number of women and children any other in- 
dustry, because it exhibits a deplorably high female death rate, and 
begause it, more eee erhaps than any other large industry, sub- 
jects its workers to inhalation of irritant vegetable dust, which in the 
underfed and overworked is especially conducive to bronchitic, asth- 
matic, and tuberculously infectieus pulmonary 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HOLLIS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not wish to disturb my colleague. 
He always interests me. But my colleague will note the fact 
that the general death rate includes the death rate of children 
under 5 years of age; yet the textile city of Lawrence, Mass., so 
much berated, has a death rate of only 16, including children 
under 5 years of age, while the city of Concord, the home town 
of my colleague and myself, where people go to educate their 
children, excluding the institution to which both my colleague 
and I called attention, has a death rate of 15 and a frac- 
tion, almost as much as Lawrence, and applying the average 
death rate to the State institution the rate will be greater than 
Lawrence. q 

Mr. HOLLIS. I shall not argue on what I may have to think 
up on the spur of the moment, but I shall continue to read from 
this Government report, which no one will attack as being in- 
correct. 
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Dr. Perry says: 


op outside the cotton industry. 

III. An examination of different factors which might affect the 
death rate, 8 from tuberculosis, such as native or fore birth, | 
tuberculous kindred or intimates, overcro’ „ Sanitary c tion of 
homes, etc., fails to show any such massin unfortunate conditions 
among La female operatives as would explain their unvaryingly higher 


Hence it seems tm 1 
work is prejudicial to the health of females thet the, Sennen: 
1 work with matrimony is especially harmful, and that, while 
the general hazard of the female operative * ter than that of the 
nonoperative, she is in most danger from tuberculosis. Whether the 
barmful effects of operative work are greater than those of other in- 
dustrial employments, and whether they inhere in cotton textile work 
as a whole or are due to certain occupations carried on within the“ 
establiaued The fact of the high meant ee ee cotton pee 
tives and of their special Susceptibility to he ie yA rann coman Senet 

Mr, President, the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. has been 
injected into this debate, but not by me; and I wish to say a 
little more about that delightful institution. 

In the first place, it_seems that they have established a school 
to teach cooking; and I think it is very necessary when they 
pay, on the average, only seven or eight dollars a week. If I 
had to sapport a family on that wage, I should certainly want 
to know all that science could teach me. 

The Amoskeng Manufacturing Co. is very clever. It makes 
large dividends, it pays low wages, and it is a good advertiser. 
The playground that my benevolent colleague speaks so carc- 
fully about is stuck right down beside the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, where everyone can see it, with a big sign upon it, say- 
ing “Amoskeag Manufacturing Company Playground.” I have 
been past the playground hundreds of times, and I have never 
seen more than 10 little children in there at a time. They have 
bought a baseball park, and they advertise in other ways. 
They have a hospital, but instead of having it in a healthy spot, 
they have put it right beside the railroad, with a sign upon it, 
so that people can see it. And so they spend a small fraction of 
1 per cent to advertise their benevolence to the State of New 
Eampshire, while the Government of the United States has 
spent over $150,000 to educate my distinguished colleague in 
the Senate so that he can get up and promote that gospel. 

Now, coming to the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. and its 
sanitary adjuncts, about which the Senator has told us, this 
article appeared in the Manchester Mirror, the one from which 
my colleague has read, and it aroused the ire of certain good 
people in Manchester. One of them, Dr. Noel E. Guillet, a 
very prominent physician in Manchester, wrote a letter, which 
was printed, in reply. He speaks of his own knowledge. He 
says: 

The Mirror does not criticize Senator HoLLIS’S speech from a tariff 
point of view, but tries, for political capital, to show, by all kinds of 
misrepresentations, that Senator HoLLIS has insulted the working peo- 
ple: and when the Mirror attempts to do that it is losing its pains and 
ts ink, because all classes of sce e know well, by long years 
of experience, that Senator HOLLIS among the best champions of 
their cause. 

Now, how utterly silly it would be for me to take the atti- 
tude of insulting the working people of Manchester, when they 
are the very people who have always supported me and who 
have always voted for me and on whose support I depend. 
Far from insulting them, I should like to see them get the 
wages that the rest of the people of the United States turn 
over in the price of cotton cloth, so that they may go to these 
workingmen. 

Dr. Guillet continues: : 
Now, Mr. Editor, I wish the Mirror would send the reporter— 


That is our friend Topping, who was the private secretary of 
Congressman Sulloway until Congressman: Sulloway was de- 
feated in the last eampaign— 

Now, Mr. Editor, I wish the Mirrer would send the reporter who 
visited that boarding ho so immaculately kept, with a menu that 
would do honor to the Copley Square, of Boston, and all that for $3 
pe week, a little farther north to those corporation buildings owned 

the Amoskeag, right next to Elm Street, between Bridge and Dean. 
There he would not one but a hundred tencments, one and a half 
story, old wooden shanties, with plumbing unknown to them, no modern 
service. but common, old-time vaults, 

If the gentleman from the Mirror would take a trip around those 
vaults on a hot summer day with his olfactory appendage wide Spee 
he would see and his nose would tell him that be himseif has insu ted 
the common peeps 5 5 his sarcastic article, and that the articles printed 
in the Mirror July 21 and 22, 1900, during the house-to-house inspec- 
tion would be more a 


e ee 
ere are one or two hundred more 1 tenements connected 


Th 
with water-closets in unheated sheds. In cold days the water freezes, 
thereby becoming a nuisance a great part of the winter. That such a 
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condition should exist in the thickest portion of our city for over 40 
years is doubtless because the owner, a powerful corporation, bas a 
strong hold on our local board of health as well as on other boards. 

1 believe, Mr. Editor, that to find the real condition that exists 
among our laboring people one should not go only to the corporation 
counting room and the banking counter, but take the pains: to visit 
the poor, the hospital wards, 


the county commissioner, the overseer of 
into the 


look into the grocer’s and doctor’s books, and perhaps 
books of some of these prosperous merchants, 


For several years I have been employed by the State of New 
Hampshire, under a Republican administration, to prosecute 
these mills for violating the law. Why they came to me, a 
Democrat, I do not care to state. It may not be because they 
could not find a Republican lawyer who dared to attack these 
great corporations, but it has been my business to do the work. 
I have had detectives in the mills. I haye had hundreds of pic- 
tures of little children at work in the mills, doing a man’s work, 
below the legal age. I have prosecuted them in the courts, and I 
have had the various experiences that I described in my speech 
the other day. I repeat that I do not want any harm to come 
to these corporations; but I still say that there is no reason 
why they should have any special favors at the hands of the 
Democratic Party. z 

Mr. President, in this speech, which I have always admired, 
as I admit, which has so much that it is pleasant to hear, my 
genial colleague always goes back to the time of Washington 
and Madison. He then comes down, and wherever there are 
hard times he shows that either before or after them we have 
had a Democratie tariff bill. I am glad to say that the Demo- 
cratic Party has been in power so much in this country that it 
is very difficult to get far away from the timeswhen it was in 
power. But Washington, Madison, and Monroe would look 
with amazement at a bill such as this, which carries as high an 
average rate as 26.67 per cent. That is a high rate—higher 
than those gentlemen ever saw or ever contemplated. 

My colleague says that under the Walker tariff they did not 
raise enough revenue, and therefore they could not pay their 
bills. That is no reflection on the theory of the revenue tariff. 
If you do not get your rates high enough, you can not raise 
enough revenue; and the Democratic administration, even be- 
fore President Buchanan left his seat, had corrected that error 
in the computation. 

President Wilson’s words, so eloquent and so true, and rend 
with so much gusto by my distinguished friend, were uttered 
of the period in 1893, one year before the Wilson tariff bill was 
passed. My colleague knows that well, but he always forgets 
to state it. 

My colleague finds fault with me because I say that New 
Hampshire bids me speak for her. This matter has all been 
thrashed out on the stump in New Hampshire. True, we have 
not heard my genial colleague as many times lately as we 
should have liked to hear him, but we know just what he 
would say if he were talking. If he had been on the stump, he 
would have known that I have been for the last four campaigns 
denouncing the protective tariff as a fraud and a delusion; that 
I haye been denouncing the manufacturers who steal the wages 
that are contributed for the workingmen in the mills, and it is 
on that issue that I was elected. 

I was not elected by any combination of Democrats with Bull 
Moosers. Not a single Bull Mooser voted for me. I was 
elected by some 204 Democrats plus about 8 Republicans, and 
they voted for me because they believed in the principles for 
which I stood. 5 

The good Senator, so far as I know, has never gone to the 
people in New Hampshire since he was elected to Congress, 
away back before I left school. I hope he will run again 
during the next campaign; and if so, we can find out whether 
his premises are true and whether mine are wrong. 

But I wish to call the attention of the Senator, when he says 
we ure a minority party, to the fact that it was this very high 
protective tariff that divided the Senators who sit on the other 
side. That was where the great debate was, in 1909, between 
men like Senator Dolliver, Senator LA Fotterre, and Senator 
Bristow on the other side and the standpatters on the same 
side. It was the high protective tariff that they say they stand 
for to-day that split their party hopelessly so recently in the 


st. 

In making his speech my colleague has always referred in 
glowing terms to the savings-banks deposits, thereby arguing 
that American wages are high. ‘To-day he cites Manchester, 
with its 70,000 people, with deposits in the savings’ banks be- 
longing to the working people of $13,000,000. Our little city of 
Concord has only 20,000 people. It has practically no manufac- 
turing., Yet in a single savings bank we have assets of almost 
$12,000,000—almost as much as the working people have in all 
the banks of a city three and a half times as large. 


I shall not take up the time of the Senate further on this 
part of the debate. It has been gone over and over and over. 
The people of New Hampshire knew the fight was pending. 
They knew what the issue was. I did not sneak into the Senate 
by stealth. I did not come in on a midnight assault. I came in 
in broad daylight, at high noon, on the arm of my distinguished 
colleague, at the end of a long and bitter-senatorial fight, with 
flags flying and drums beating. I had declared my ideas of the 
tariff to the people of New Hampshire, and I was constantly 
misrepresented by the papers. 

My colleague has claimed that I stated that I believed the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. should be demolished—* Amos- 
keaga est delenda.” Mr. President, I haye never made any such 
statement. I would be foolish to make the statement. I have 
hoped and prayed over the poor sinner, hoping that it might 
reform and give to the working people some of the benevolence 
which it arrogates to itself, 

No, Mr. President; the issue was squarely drawn, and the 
best answer to the speech delivered here to-day by my honorable 
colleague is my very preserfce in the Senate of the United States, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been charmed while 
listening to this “impromptu” speech that my colleague, to my 
knowledge, has been working over for four or five days. 

I need not even refer to the suggestion that my colleague has 
made, of a rather offensive nature, concerning my future par- 
ticipation in the political campaigns in New Hampshire. My 
attitude on public questions has been well known at home and 
is well known here. I never have had occasion to apologize for 
what I have believed or for what I have said, and I do not pro- 
pose to do so now. 
~- My colleague’s suggestion that I have put myself in an at- 
titude where, of course, I will not dare to run for another term 
in the Senate is gratuitous. He has‘no authority whatever for 
saying that. As I said the other day, I will go out of the 
Senate voluntarily, if I conclude to go in that way, or my 
people may put me out if they think it wise to do so; but I 
will not go out because of any suggestion from any Democrat 
in the State. On the contrary, I shall be in the hands of my 
political friends, with whom I have labored, for good or for 
bad, lo! these many years. 

Mr. President, I am not going to continue this debate, be- 
cause I know we ought to take up the items not yet agreed 
upon in the tariff bill. The figures I have given in reference to 
the death rate can be verified by an examination of the census 
reports on mortality statistics, My colleague repeats the as- 
sertion that there is an unusually high death rate from tuber- 
culosis among the women in the mills. Yet that is not reflected 
in the general death rate as we find it recorded in the official 


figures to which I have called the attention of the Senate. If 


there is an abnormally high death rate among the women, there 
must be an unusually low death rate among the men and 
children; so we will let that go for what it is worth. 

I do not care to enter into a discussion as to how my col- 
league got into the Senate. He is a good fighter. He was a 
Democrat—and an aggressive, militant Democrat—when the 
Democratic Party was hopelessly in the minority in New 
Hampshire. He carried the banner down to defeat time after 
time, and finally he achieved victory by the aid of some Repub- 
licans in the legislature—men elected on the Republican ticket. 
I do not know whether they have all had their reward as yet. 
I know some of them have had their reward. 

Mr. President, we will let this matter go as it is. If what I 
haye said is not worthy the attention of the Senate or the 
country, the Senate and the country will judge of it. If it is 
ancient history, I will merely suggest that it is wise for us 
sometimes to turn back the pages and glean lessons from the 
past. What I have said I have said from the book, and it 
can not be gainsaid. It will stand in the records of the Gov- 
ernment as a contribution to this discussion, which will be help- 
ful or harmful according as the people look at it. 

Mr. President, my future, so far as politics is concerned, is of 
very little account. I am concerned for my State more than for 
myself, and I now give notice to my amiable and militant Demo- 
cratic colleague that in the next political campaign, if I am 
alive, we will fight this out before the people of New Hamp- 
shire, whether I am a candidate for reelection or not, and the 
result will determine whether I speak wisely and truthfully 
to-day or whether my colleague speaks words of truth and 
wisdom. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, as I proceed with my re- 
marks I prefer not to be interrupted. When I have concluded, 
if any Senator desires to ask any question I will take pleasure 
in answering it. 
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It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to discuss in detail the 
various schedules of the tariff bill or any one schedule in par- 


ticular. I simply desire to discuss in a general way the tariff 
question as presented by the bill under consideration in order 
that my vote may be fully understood. 

My views on this question have, perhaps, been more often mis- 
represented by the opposition press of my State than those of 
any other Senator. The Republican and Progressive papers, 
without the slightest foundation or authority, were quick to 
assume and boldly announce to the public that because I 
reside at Garden City, where we have the only sugar refinery 
in the State, I would vote against the clause in the bill pro- 
viding for free sugar after three years, and would eventually 
vote against the entire bill if it included this provision. The 
Republican press seem unable to get over the idea that every 
Senator must be guided only by local conditions. 

These misrepresentations were so genera! that my constituents 
became somewhat alarmed as to my position and, contrary to 
my usual custom, I felt it necessary to give the following state- 

. 


ment to the press: 

1 4 
to the effect that i expect to vote against the Underwood bill because 
of the sugar schedule. 

I have never intimated to anyone that I would vote against the bill, 
and have never had any such intention. There is no substantial differ- 
ence between dent Wilson and f on the tariff, and certainly 
not enough difference on any schedule 3 any person in the 
belief that I would vote against the bill. e questions presented are 
national—not local—and will be so regarded by me. 

There is so much" good and so little bad in the bill that I do not 
believe any Democrat would be justified in voting against It, simply 
because it may not meet his personal views or the wishes of 
immediate constituency in a few schedules, ` 

I bave always stood for a material reduction of the tariff, 
on sugar as well as all other necessaries of life, and I favor free 
sugar when it can be obtained without serious injury to the 
industry and the price of sugar to the consumer can be lowered 
thereby. 

I am not influenced simply by what is best for the people 
and the industry at my home city and county, but by what is 
best for the industry and the people generally throughout the 
United States. The only difference between President Wilson 
and myself on this question arose simply over the consideration 
of the length of time a satisfactory condition can be brought 
about considering the welfare of the industry as well as the 
benefits to the people as a whole to be derived from ultimate 
free sugar. 

To meet my views I introduced in the Democratic confer- 
ence an amendment to the sugar clause proposing to adopt 
the sliding scale of the pending bill up to 1916, and thereafter 
to reduce the duty 25 per cent each year until free trade in 
sugar was reached. 

The reason for the misrepresentations on the part of the 
press and the erroneous impression received therefrom by the 
public was, no doubt, because of the way tariff bills have here- 
tofore been drafted. The tariff question has formerly been 
regarded by most people as merely a “local issue” and not of 
national character or importance. While all of the property 
I have in the world, and the best friends I have on earth are 
located in the sugar section of my State, and many of my 
close personal friends are engaged or interested in this par- 
ticular business, yet I must, in the performance of my official 
duty, consider the question from a State-wide and Nation-wide 
standpoint. I must, as a Senator,.disregard my personal in- 
terest and the wishes of my personal friends where they con- 
flict with the public interest. The question is, Will free sugar 
eventually be of benefit or of injury to the majority of the 
people of my State and of the Nation? It is. admitted by the 
opposition that free sugar will necessarily lower the price of 
sugar to the consumer. 

There are not more than 1,000 people in Kansas directly 
interested in the raising of sugar beets or interested in the 
refining of sugar, while, on the other hand, there are about 
1,700,000 people who have no interest whatever in the business 
and who must purchase sugar. 

The present tariff rate on sugar is about 33 per cent of its 
yalue, or practically one-fourth of the retail cost is made up 
by the tariff. It is estimated that every person in the United 
States consumes about 80 pounds of sugar per year. The 
average price of sugar is about 5 cents per pound, making the 
total cost to each person about $4 a year. The people of 
Kansas pay out about $6,800,000 for sugar under the present 
tariff and prices each year. Free sugar would therefore result 
in a saving to the people of my State in one year of about 
one-fourth of this amount, or $1,700,000, which would be a 
saving of more than the entire cost of the Garden City factory 
to the whole people of the State each and every year, 


False statements, having no foundation whatever, are bein 


This is the first tariff bill drafted since the Civil War which 
bas disregarded the Idcal-interest proposition. While it has 
been charged that the bill has been drafted in the interest of 
the southern people and of the eastern manufacturer, yet a 
close inspection of the bill, with full information as to how 
bills of this character must necessarily be drawn, will con- 
vince any reasonable person that there is no truth in this 
charge. The main idea throughout the bill has been to place 
the necessaries of life on the free list, regardless of where 
they are raised or produced, in order to secure the greatest 
benefits for all the people and to reduce the high cost of living, 
which has reached the highest point ever known in the history 
of this country. 

Too often heretofore in the framing of tariff bills those favor- 
ing a tariff on wool traded their infiuence and votes to those 
favoring a tariff on cotton or some other article, and those 
favoring a tariff on sugur traded their influence and votes to 
those favoring a tariff on agricultural products or some other 
article. In other words, it was simply a case of “you scratch 
my back and . will scratch yours.” 

There was no real principle involved. All had the idea of 
protection, with a selfish motive on the part of each indi- 
vidual and the thought that everything was all right if each 
contending party received his share. We have now drawn a 
tariff bill where there has beeu no swapping of votes or in- 
terests and where ifo particular person or section sought to 
secure any advantage over any other. The Democratice Party 
has at last become great enough so that it can declare to the 
world that the tariff question is no longer merely a local issue, 
but that it is national in character and is simply a means to 
assist in raising revenue and is only tolerated for that neces- 


sary purpose. 

We are fast discarding the idea that the Government must 
engage in commercialism or there will be no business in the 
country. It is no longer the business of the Government to 
undertake to see that certain classes of people are successful 
in business enterprises. It is no concern of the Government if 
these classes can not make a profit by the merits of their own 
goods and the economy in their production. Commercialism is 
no longer a legitimate goverumental function. 

The only legitimate function of government is to insure equal 
privileges and opportunities for all in the business world and 
to preserve peace and happiness to all its citizens, 

There was a time when it was generally understood that the 
tariff tax was absolutely necessary in order for business enter- 
prise to succeed. But the sentiment and information of the 
people have changed in this respect. For 50 years the Democrats 
have advocated that the tariff is a tax which the consumers 
pay and that the schedules are outrageously high. The Re- 
publicans all these years denied this doctrine. They now 
frankly admit that they were wrong, but insist on making 
the revision of the tariff themselves. 

This is like a man pleading guilty to a crime and then asking 
to pass sentence upon himself. 

Knowing the kind of a tariff law Payne and Aldrich gave the 
country, it would certainly be a dangerous and expensive ex- 
periment to permit the Republicans to revise it. Ex-President 
Taft pronounced the Payne-Aldrich bill the best tariff bill ever 
enacted, although he at first expressed dissatisfaction with the 
measure. Speaker CLARK pronounced it the worst tariff pill 
ever passed, because it is the highest. In his speeches, to illus- 
trate this point, he told the following story: 7 3 

Out in Montana in the early days they lynched a horse thief; on his 
back they pinned a paper; on the paper they wrote these words: This 


man was a very bad man in some respects, but a d—— sight worse in 
others,” 


This is exactly the trouble with the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 
While the pending bill may not fully meet the views of the 
progressive Republicans—if I may so refer to that branch of 
the Republican Party which believes in the reduction of the 
tariff—yet, as between the rates of the pending bill and the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, it seems to me they will have a hard time 
explaining to the people of the country if they fail to vote to 
put into law the pending bill in preference to continuing in 
force the iniquitous Payne-Aldrich law. It would seem that any- 
one honestly desiring and advocating a downward revision of 
the tariff would certainly be in favor of voting for a bill which 
everyone admits greatly reduces the rates. It would seem that 
they would gladly accept the pending bill, although not perfect, 
rather than to tolerate the evils of the present law and inflict 
the burdens thereof upon the people of this country for any 
longer period than absolutely necessary. 

It would seem also that the income-tax feature of the bill, 
which most progressive Republicans claim to favor, would espe- 
cially appeal to them. A vote against this bill will be a vote 
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against the income tax. For more than 20 years the Democratic 
Party has advocated the income tax. About 20 years ago a 
Democratie Congress passed an income-tax law, which, after 
much litigation and various changing and shifting of views. 
was finally declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It is certainly fitting that after so long a 
time the Democrats are again offered the opportunity of pre- 
senting to the country an income-tax law which is now fully 
fortified by the Constitution against judicial destruction. It 
has taken all these years since that time to secure a constitu- 
tional amendment which would permit the levying of an income 
tax under the views expressed by the Supreme Court. This 
certainly demonstrates the need of a shorter method and man- 
ner for changing the Constitution. This was one of the reasons 
why I introduced at this session a resolution providing for the 
amendment of the Constitution whenever a majority of both 
Houses deem it necessary and when ratified by a majority of 
the several States. 

No bettér way for raising revenue for the Government can be 
devised than from the income of the citizens who by enjoying 
the protection of the laws of the country are enabled to acquire 
sufficient property, above a living, on which to make a levy. 
The greatest trouble with taxation has been in the fact that 
men of small property often pay the highest taxes in proportion 
to what they possess. By the present system of taxation the 
man with a large amount of property has been enabled to cover 
up much of his taxable property, while the man of limited 
means is unable to do so. No citizen should object to paying 
this kind of a tax. Every citizen should be happy to have an 
income sufficient to require him to pay it. 

This new system of taxation will shift the burden from the 
financially weak to the financially strong. Taxation in this 
manner upon those who are able to pay it ceases to be a burden. 
They can carry it so easily that it is not felt. A pound is a 
burden for a sick man to carry. A dollar is a burden for the 
poor to pay. But what is a dollar to the rich or a pound to the 
physically strong? 

When the income tax is firmly established as a permanent 
law of this country it should be greatly improved and the 
amounts collected thereunder increased until most of the rev- 
enues of the country may be derived from this source. This 
will in itself solve all tariff difficulties. 

The Nation's greatest need, summed up in the language of 
Secretary Bryan, is: 

The protéction of the people from exploitation at the hands of 
predatory corporations. 

This he explains to mean: 

It touches the average man, it touches the public in three ways: 

The tariff, the trusts, and the railroad question. 

High tariff laws are a burden to the masses of the people for the 
benefit of the protected industries. Through high tariff rates enormous 
sums are extracted from the pockets of the producers of wealth and 
turned over to the beneficiaries of the protective tem. 

The trust question is the natural outgrowth of the tariff. Corpora- 
tions combine and take advantage of the protection given by high 
tarif laws. 

The Democratic Party offers a solution of these questions in 
the interest of the people as against the trusts and monopolies 
which have grown up under Republican rule, fast reducing the 
people tọ poverty, and threatening the very life of the Nation 
itself. 

The homes, the farms, the workshops, and the free public 
schools are the great pillars in the temple of American liberty 
and progress, and labor is the corner stone of the entire struc- 
ture. A system of what might be called legalized robbery, 
through the iniquitous tariff and special-privilege legislation, 
has gradually grown up under continuous Republican rule, 
until many of the necessaries of life have gone beyond the 
financial reach of the man with average means. It has reached 
the point where many laboring men are unable to pay either 
the groceryman, the clothier, or his landlord without living half 
starved, half clothed, and half housed. The Republicans have 
always pretended to be the special friends of the laboring man, 
especially just before an election. Their wild effort to make the 
laboring man imagine that he has money in his pocket and 
diamonds in his shirt front, when he is compelled to wear over- 
alls and go without a shirt, is ridiculous. 

If the laboring men had been protected as the Republicans 
have promised, they would all be millionaires and need no pro- 
tection. . 

We are also asked by Republicans to favor their high-protec- 
tion scheme in order to promote “prosperity,” forgetting and 
wanting others to forget that during President Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration, in 1907, we suffered one of the worst financial 
panics in the history of the country, when we could not even 
draw the little sayings we had in the banks and were compelled 


to pay our debts with wrapping paper, shoestrings, chips, and 
whetstones. This panic occurred under the hight-teriff sys- 
tem. The effects of this panic are still felt in the business 
world. But the Republicans are long on howling prosperity 
and giving us poverty. They have won more campaigns on 
this false issue than anything else in the last 25 years. They 
are still continuing to howl it in every speech they make upon 
the tariff. They are using every possible effort to keep alive 
this old, dead issue. 

The people have ceased to be disturbed by calamity howlers. 
They have emphatically expressed a desire to be relieved from 
the burdens heaped upon them by Republican rule. They have 
tried the Republican ideas of the tariff for half a century and 
are glad to have the opportunity for a change. 

A great political revolution has swept over the country In the 
last few years. The first change was in the election of 1910, 
when the Republican majority of 47 in the House of Representa- 
tives was turned into a Democratic majority of 66. It was the 
record that the Democrats made in the Sixty-first Congress that 
elected the Democratic House. It was their record which also 
elected at that time 7 Democratic United States Senators to 
take the place of Republicans and 6 Democratic governors to 
take the place of Republican governors. 

The Democrats got together and stayed together, and their 
example at that time has been extended to Democracy every- 
where, and through this united effort great things have been 
accomplished. The Democrats are together now on the passage 
of this tariff bill and expect to remain so until it is a law upon 
the statute books. They have not been coerced by the Presi- 
dent, as has been so frequently charged, by the use of patronage 
or by any other means. The question of patronage has never 
been mentioned by the President in connection with the vote 
of any Member of Congress on the tariff bill. No patronage 
has ever been given or withheld by the President because of the 
position of any Congressman upon any public question. Such 
charges by the opposition have not the slightest foundation and 
ean not be substantiated. Such expressions come from the 
wildest imagination of the opposition and without the slightest 
reason. No President has ever been freer from such abuse of 
power. ‘The President’s purposes are too lofty and pure for 
him to even waste thought on such paltry motives. It is true 
that the President, like every other patriotic citizen—and es- 
pecially when charged with this specific duty—has insisted on 
the passage of this bill. A large majority of the people of the 
Nation are insisting upon the same thing. The sentiment is 
universal throughout the land. It has become crystallized. The 
people as a whole want the bill passed. and passed as speedily 
as possible. The Democratic Party having been intrusted by 
the people to perform this service for them are united in a 
patriotic effort to accomplish this purpose. This is the secret 
of the united Democracy. We know if we fail to carry out this 
obligation to the people, as the Republican Party failed to carry 
out its obligation to them four years ago, we will receive the 
same rebuke from the people at the polls as the Republican 
Party received at the last election. 

What were the causes of this great political reyolution? 

They are not difficult to discover. They can be expressed in 
a few words. 

The Republicans promised to revise the tariff downward, and 
when they got into power on that simple promise they revised it 
upward. 

For this the people of the United States punished them at 
the polls in 1910, and more than doubled the dose again in 1912. 
Men running for office should say what they mean and mean 
what they say, and when they have been successful they ought 
punctually and scrupulously to carry out their promises. The 
people deserve to be treated fairly and honestly. This is exactly 
what the Democrats propose to de now. This is why they are 
a united body in the Senate and House to-day. 

While the Republicans in 1908 did not specifically say that 
they would revise the tariff downward, they did say that they 
would “revise” the tariff, and it was understood by everyone 
that this of course meant downward. Those in charge of 
writing the platform did not want to say that they would re- 
vise it downward, because they did not intend to do so. They 
intended to revise it upward, but the people understood it to 
mean downward, and a great many Republicans understood it 
the same way; and before the end of the campaign the Repub- 
licans on the stump were everywhere so declaring. So Iam justi- 
fied in saying that they made that promise, and that on that 
promise they got into power, and that without the promise they 
could not have won the election. Being drunk with victory, 
they revised the tariff upward; and now, knowing what hap- 
pened to them for this betrayal of the people, they are trying 
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to compel the Democrats to do the same thing. Anybody can 
easily understand why they want us to make the same mis- 
take. 

They had about a dozen mathematicians or experts to fizure 
the rates of the Aldrich bill, and who actually claimed that 
there was the enormous reduction of one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
But the Democratic mathematicians or experts figured that 
there was an increase of 1.07 per cent, and the Treasury 
Department accepted the Democratic figures, and the people of 
the country did also.. The people have grown tired of broken 
pledges and promises, and will punish by defeat that political 
party which tolerates it. The time has passed when any 
political party can promise one thing and then do another. 

Some of our Republican friends charge that the Democrats 
want to destroy business. This is a preposterous proposition 
and a thing incredible. This is a Democratic country as well 
as a Republican country. The Democrats are engaged in busi- 
ness as well as the Republicans, and want to succeed financially 
the same as the Republicans. It is to better business conditions 
and not to injure them which the Democrats hope and expect 
from this tariff legislation. It is the purpose of the Democratic 
Party to pass such laws as will give every man engaged in a 
legitimate business an equal chance with every other man. 
We believe with Thomas Jefferson in equal and exact justice to 
all men, and in equal rights to all and special privileges to none; 
and we are not going to be driven from this position. 

Under the present tariff system almost every manufactured 
article made in the United States is sold in a foreign country 
cheaper than it is sold to us at home. This is un-Democratic 
and un-American, The Republicans formerly denied this propo- 
sition, but finally their leaders were compelled to admit it. 

Kansas is one of the leading wheat-producing States in the 
Union. We produced last year 91,450,000 bushels; and, regard- 
less of the drought this year and the exaggerated statements of 
the eastern newspapers, the crop report of the United States, is- 
sued August 8, gave the winter-wheat crop of Kansas this year at 
86,515,000 bushels. This is about 50 per cent more winter 
wheat than was raised in any other State shown by this report, 
although from the reports in the eastern newspapers it would 
seem that in Kansas “the sky was brass and the earth iron” 
and that there is no Kansas crop this year. 

This year’s crop of wheat grades at 92 per cent, showing 
that the entire eighty-six and one-half million bushels of wheat 
raised in Kansas this year lacks only 8 per cent of being per- 
fect in quality. Wheat is worth on an average of 80 cents a 
bushel, which brings to the Kansas farmer more than 

But the American binder that our farmers pay $135 for after 
being shipped by the manufacturer 17,000 miles across the sea 
to Australia and away over to Russia and other far eastern 
countries sells at about $80. 

The price of every bushel of wheat on earth is practically 
fixed in Liverpool. So when the Kansas wheat raisers ship 
their wheat to Liverpool it is offered in competition with the 
Australian wheat raisers, the South American wheat raisers, 
the East Indian wheat raisers, and the Russian wheat raisers, 
who get their American-made farming implements one-third 
cheaper than the farmers of Kansas. 


FARMER BENEFITED; NOT INJURED. 


Great effort has been exerted on the part of the Republicans 
in an attempt to establish that the farmer has been specially 
singled out in this bill and discriminated against. Scarcely 
a Republican speaker has omitted to make this charge. It 
seems to have been agreed upon as the Republican method for 
attacking the bill. They seem to think that because they have 
fooled the farmer for so many years in the belief that he was 
being benefited by the tariff, which was simply given him in 
order that they might tax the things which he must neces- 
sarily use upon the farm, that they can continue to fool him 
and regain his confidence by trying to prejudice his mind 
against this tariff bill. They know that the large vote of the 
country comes from the farmer. = 

The facts will not warrant any such accusation, and the 
effects of the bill will soon prove to the farmer the untruthful- 
ness of the charge. Having been fooled by the cry of “wolf” 
so many times before by the Republican Party, simply in order 
to get his vote, the farmer will be somewhat reluctant in giving 
serious thought to the cry this time. 

The truth is he will receive greater benefits from this bill 
than any other class of citizens, and he will soon find it out. 
In short, he will get everything he eats and everything he 
wears and everything he uses upon his farm cheaper than 
before, and will receive as much for his products as he 
ever did. 


Some of the many articles which he is ordinarily required to 
buy and will receive free of duty under this bill are as 
follows: 

FARMERS’ FREE LIST—THINGS TIE FARMER BUYS, 


Agricultural implements: Plows, tooth and disk harrows, headers, 
harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horse- 
rakes, cultivators, thrashing machinery, wagons and carts, and all 
other agricultural implements of any kind and description, whether 
specificatly mentioned herein or not, whether in whole or in parts, 
aes. peer parts. loth. 

gging an clot 

Binding twine 

Bone-meal fertilizer, 

Blankets. 

Cream separators. 

Cement, 

Coal, 

Coal tar. 

eee and tea, 


oc. 
Fruit trees for purposes of propagation, 
Giaves, purpo; propaga 


Guano and manures. 

Hones and whetstones. 

Harness and saddles and saddlery. 

Lumber: Poles, fence posts, handle bolts, shingle bolts, hubs, posts, 
staves, wagon blocks, heading blocks, boards, planks, deals, laths, pick- 
ets, palings, shingles, broom handles, logs sawed, sided, or squared, 
sawed boar s, clapboards, and other lumber. 

Nails: Cut nails and spikes, horseshoe nails, hobnails, wire staples, 
195 tuni spikes; horse, mule, and ox shoes; tacks, brads, and sprigs. 


es. 
Oil cake. 
Oils for lubrication. 


Petroleum, including kerosene, benzine , 
and parañ Ra g nzine, naphtha, gasoline, parafin, 


Sewing machines, 
Sheep dip. 
Tanning material. 
Turpentine. 

Tin. 

Wax. k 
neo Barbed and galvanized wire for all uses; wire for use in baling 

The claim is still made that we should vote for a protective 
tariff to support the infant industries. There are no infant 
industries in this country any more. Some of these industries 
for which they claim protection are more than a hundred 
years old. A man becomes of age at 21 and a woman at 18, on 
the theory, no doubt, that a woman knows more at 18 than a 
man at 21. These industries have certainly become of age nnd 
able to stand alone. When a child has grown up until it bas 
reached a size and age to be able to whip the old man, it is 
certainly time to wean it. 

Who collects the tariff? 

Did anyone ever see an officer around collecting it? 

We know who collects our State and county taxes. 
know just how much we pay. 

The merchants of the country collect the tariff. They do not 
want to do it, but are compelled to under the tariff system. 
It reduces their profits, depresses their business, and requires 
them to Keep much more invested than they otherwise would. 
But the Government has fixed up a scheme which compels the 
merchant to collect the tariff, and he does not receive a cent 
for doing it, either. I have often thought that if we were to 
go into a store and buy a bill of goods and pay the mer- 
chant what the goods were worth without any tariff and then 
have a revenue collector call upon us to collect the tariff, the 
system would not last very long; and surely, when the people 
discovered that most of the tariff money collected went to the 
manufacturer instead of the Government, it would not be paid. 

The Earl of Chatham—one of the best friends this country 
had during the Revolutionary period—once said that if the 
British administration were to add one shilling to the pound in 
direct taxes, it would create a revolution; but that there was a 
way by which you could tax the bread out of a man’s mouth, the 
coat off his back, the bed from under him, and the roof from 
over his head if you would only do it in a way that he did not 
know it. 

This is a fair illustration of the operation of the high pro- 
tective tariff system, which the Democratic Party by this bill 
hopes and expects to destroy. 

The Democratic Party has simply said to the tariff barons, 
“Thou shalt not steal!” 

These words were written on Mount Sinai by the hand of God 
on tablets of stone amidst a cloud of smoke and flashing light- 
nings, accompanied by roaring thunders, when the whole earth 
quaked. 

These words are as sacred and vital to-day as when first 
written centuries ago. They form the principal ethos of modern 
political thought. 

No political party can long endure without scrupulously fol- 
lowing this injunction in all its official conduct. 


We also 
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Mr. ROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Norris Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Hollis O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Borah Hughes Page Smith, S. C. 
Brady James Penrose Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson Perkins Stephenson 
Bristow Jones Pittman Sterling 
Bryan Kenyon Poindexter Stone 
Catron Kern Pomerene Sutherland 
Chilton La Follette Ransdell Swanson 
Clapp Lane Robinson Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Root Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. 1 Saulsbury Thornton 
Colt ge Shafroth Tillman 
Crawford McCumber Sheppard Vardaman 
Cummins McLean Shieids Warren 
Dillingham Martin, Va Shively Williams 
Fall Martine, N. J. Simmons 

Fletcher eison Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. McCUMBER. My colleague [Mr. Gronna] is unayoid- 
ably absent from the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Læa], a pressing matter making it neces- 
sary for him to be absent, and he requested that I make such 
announcement for the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators have re 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I understand that the subject of 
the gradation and scope of the income-tax provisions of the 
pending bill will be considered in the Democratic caucus to be 
held this evening, and I wish to suggest a view of the duty of 
Senators upon that subject before my Democratic colleagues 
reach their own conclusion, a conclusion which may not be open 
either to argument or persuasion after another report has been 
made to the Senate. 

It goes without saying, sir, that what I have in mind is not 
controversial matter; it is not matter which I wish to present 
as a Republican against Democrats, but is matter which seems 
to me to appeal to every sincere legislator quite independently 
of any party affiliation or any views upon the questions of 
finance that have hitherto divided parties. Underlying the 
whole idea that I have in mind is this consideration: We are 
not at liberty to regard the imposition of an income tax by the 
Congress of the United States solely with reference to the direct 
relation between the Goyernment and its individual citizens, but 
we must also consider the relations between the Government 
and the several States and between each State and its repre- 
sentatives and every other State. 

The provision of the Constitution which requires direct taxes 
to be imposed according to the rule of apportionment was a 
shield provided for each State to protect it against oppression 
by any combination of other States. In entering into the Con- 
stitution every State was surrendering its own several powers 
to impose taxes upon its citizens and to enjoy the proceeds of 
taxation; it was surrendering that power to a body in which it 
was manifest there might easily arise a combination or a com- 
munity of interest and opinion which would lead to taxation 
injurious to the State which was surrendering its power. In 
order to guard against that surrender ever being used to the 
vital injury of any State, this shield was set up before every 
State—the requirement that direct taxes should be levied in 
accordance with the rule of apportionment. 

Sir, under the income-tax law which was passed and per- 
mitted under the stress and necessities of the Civil War, the 
limit of exemption was $2,000, and there was no gradation of 
the tax beyond $2,000. The larger incomes paid the same per- 
centage as the smaller incomes subject to the tax; yet under 
that act the States of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania paid more than two-thirds of the entire tax. 
The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the 
year ending June 30, 1871, shows a total net receipt from the 
income tax of $18,077,511, and of that the four States which I 
have named, contiguous to each other, including great industrial 
communities—Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania—paid $12,145,128. They did not complain then, sir; 
they do not complain now; but in the face of that fact they 
deliberately, I think all of them—I know my State of New 
York, which alone paid over $7,000,000 of the $18,000,000, which 
alone paid more than one-third of the entire tax—my own 
State voluntarily abandoned the protection which the Constitu- 
tion gave through the rule of apportionment, and said to the 


people of the United States, We will maintain no safeguard 
against the fairness, the moderation, and the national sentiment 
of the people of the entire country.” 

I urged the Legislature of New York to do this in the face of 
the objection that the people of the West and South would tax 
New York to death if the protection of the rule of apportion- 
ment were abandoned. I am speaking now because I said then 
to my friends in New York, No nation can live unless its 
people can depend upon the fairness and reasonableness of the 
whole people; and let us cease to depend upon an artificial pro- 
tection and take our chance with the American people.” We 
did so by approving the constitutional amendment permitting 
the imposition of an income tax without regard to the rule of 
apportionment. 

Mr. President, it is certainly true that the yoluntary surren- 
der of this protection, which was a part of the terms of union, 
imposes a very high responsibility upon the representatives of 
the country at large in whose hands this vast and now uncon- 
trolled power is vested. Remember that the protection of the 
rule of apportionment was a part of those compromises in the 
Constitution which gave to the smaller States the same repre- 
sentation in this body that the greatest State has; remember 
that when the States of New York and Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and Massachusetts gave their consent to having the 
smaller and least populous States represented by as many votes 
in this body as any State was represented by, they did it with 
this protection. 

You Senators—and I speak to every Senator now except my 
colleague from New York—are not responsible to the electors of 
New York; there is no sanction governing your action toward 
the people of New York except that sanction which rests in the 
approval of your own judgment and your own conscience and 
the sense of justice of the people of your own States. You are 
held to no responsibility in dealing with us now except the re- 
sponsibility that you owe to your own people to be just to others, 

So the State of Nevada, with 84,000 people, has as many votes 
in this body as has the State of New York, with 10,000,000 peo- 
ple, and the State of New York has voluntarily relinquished-its 
constitutional protection against unfair taxation without ask- 
ing any increase of its representation to correspond to its re- 
sponsibility and to the possibilities of the contributions which 
may be required of it. So the assent of the great industrial 
communities, mainly in the Hast, to the imposition of an income 
tax without regard to the rule of apportionment and without 
any increase of their representation in this body, casts upon 
you, the representatives of other States, the highest obligation 
of consideration, moderation, and fairness toward those great 
States that trust in you to be fair and not to the protection of 
the old constitutional provision. 

Now, what has been done? What is the situation? 

The House passed an income-tax provision with an exemption 
up to an income of $4,000 and with a tax graded up to a point 
where, I think, the largest incomes pay 4 per cent—the smallest 
1 per cent, and then on up to 2 per cent, 3 per cent, and 4 per 
cent, the tax of 4 per cent being levied on incomes above 
$100,000. 

I beg that no one will misunderstand me as criticizing the 
principle. I am in favor of an income tax. I believe it is fair. 
I always have been in favor of it. I voted for the constitu- 
tional amendment. I urged it upon my people. I maintained 
it, and am ready to maintain it anywhere and everywhere. I 
want the people of my State to pay their fair share of the bur- 
dens of the country as part of one country. I am not quarrel- 
ing either with the income tax or with a graded tax. But, sir, 
you must remember first, when you proceed to grade a tax, the 
proposition with which I started; that is, that you are not to 
have in mind only the relations between this Congress and the 
individuals, but you are to have in mind also the relations be- 
tween this Congress and the States. 

If you impose too great a burden upon the same people who 
paid two-thirds of the old income tax—that is, the people of 
the few States with the great industrial communities in them— 
you are diminishing the taxable resources of the States. The 
taxation with which we are now concerning ourselves is but a 
very small part of the burdens that are imposed upon the 
people of the United States. The State of New York—and I 
speak of that merely because I am more familiar with it than 
I am with other States—while it has great wealth has great 
demands. The requirements of the tremendously congested 
population that gather about that great gateway to this great 
country require enormous expenditures, and the State of New 
York has to look to its taxable resources to raise the money to 
render its service to the whole country. 

Why, the expenditures of the city of New York for the year 
1911 were over $412,000,000. Where did we get that? Part of 


it was borrowed, and we shall have to pay it in the future. 
But in the same year the direct taxes imposed and collected in 
the State of New York upon real and personal property 
amounted to over $234,000,000. Besides that we tax inherit- 
ances, and we take more by the inheritance tax than is esti- 
mated to be taken in any of these grades—some $13,000,000. 
We tax franchises, and we raised over $10,000,000 from that 
source. A great variety of taxes is imposed besides the 
$234,000,000 of direct taxes. 

The result is that the people of the State of New York, and 
mainly the people whom you strike with this income tax, are 
the source of supply upon which the State of New York has to 
draw to pay these enormous expenses. It draws every year 
from them far more, double, nearly treble what you are ex- 
pecting to raise from the entire people of the United States by 
the income tax. So you ought to remember that in imposing an 
income tax you should not be unfair as between the taxable 
resources of the State of New York and the taxable resources of 
all other States. 

Of course this bill as it now stands is going greatly to increase 
the relative proportion that will be paid in these particular 
Eastern States. It is going to increase it, first, because of the 
gradation of incomes. The gradations as reported from the 
House are going to make an immensely greater draft on the 
taxable resources of the State of New York and reduce far 
more the moneys which that State will have available for its 
own purposes than the old income-tax law would have done. 

If you go on putting up the rates, with no consideration in 
your minds except the fact that it is all right to put it toa 
rich man and take away from him as much as you can get, you 
are still more and more and more depleting the taxable re- 
sources of this State which has voluntarily put itself in your 
hands, trusting to your fairness as between State and State. 
The same result, sir, will follow from the change in the rate of 
exemption. 

I suppose the great bulk, the vast majority of the people of 
this country, have incomes under $10,000 a year—yes, under 
$5,000 a year, under $4,000, under $3,000. The higher you put 
the exemption the more you are relieving the great mass of the 
people of the country, and relieving the people of the agricul- 
tural States, while concentrating the burden of the tax upon 
the States in which the men of large fortunes are mainly 
collected. 

Something has been said, and very well said, in the debates 
in this Chamber about the desirableness of having a low limit 
of exemption. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND], 
supported by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], said 
the other day that it was desirable—and I wish to give my ad- 
herence to his proposition—that everybody in the country, so 
far as possible, should feel that he contributed something 
toward the support of the Government. I do not think that is 
met by the proposition of my friend from Idaho [Mr. Borau] 
that the poor man pays because of the indirect tax. That is 
rather figurative. He does not really pay anything. He may be 
subjected to difficulties or hardships, it may cost him more to 
live, because of the indirect tax, although I do not think there 
is any substance in that; and certainly there will not be any 
to speak of under this bill, because you are putting almost 
everything he uses on the free list. But it does not meet the 
important case that we do not want a government that is some- 
thing different from the people. We do not want one set of 
people who are governing and paying the expenses and another 
set of people who feel as if they had no part in it, and are 
therefore against it. 

A sense of participation on the part of every American citizen 
in the operations of government, a feeling of some sacrifice on 
his part to keep it going and to maintain it, is of the highest 
importance for the perpetuation of a spirit of patriotism and 
loyalty to the Government, as well as the maintenance of a 
vigilant oversight upon the expenditure of money, and sensi- 
tiveness to extravagance. p 

But there is another thing which ought to be kept in mind in 
dealing with the limit of exemption, I have already said that 
the great mass of the people of the country are the people of 
small incomes. That is especially true of the great agricultural 
States. The men with large incomes tend toward the large 
cities. Somehow they find more agreeable ways of spending 
their incomes there for their own pleasure. When you put the 
limit of exemption up to $4,000, or even to $3,000, you are pro- 
ducing a tax to which the people of Mississippi, my friend; of 
Arkansas, my friend; of South Dakota, my friend; of Kansas, 
of North Dakota, and all the other great agricultural States, 
will contribute hardly anything. Why, the estimate of the 
whole amount that will be received upon incomes under $10,000 
is only $6,000,000—less than a tenth of the whole—and when 
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you consider that the great bulk of the incomes under $10,000 
are incomes under $3,000, what you are doing in this bill is to 
levy a tax upon others, not upon your own constituents, I 
say, when you put the exemption at $3,000 you are in substance 
exempting your constituents and concentrating the entire bur- 
den of this tax upon my constituents and the constituents of a 
fev’ other Senators who represent the great industrial communi- 
ties and who have deprived themselves of their constitutional 
Pmt and haye thrown themselves upon your fairness and 
ustice, 

Sir, anyone of any nobility of character is ready to go under 
burdens for his country to those who say, “Come!” But how 
long will a comparatively small part of the country be willing 
to bear practically the entire burden at the behest of those who 
say * Go * 

You are not inviting the people of the great industrial com- 
munities to share in the burdens of American citizenship in 
proportion to their means. You are inviting them to take the 
whole burden, and to take it off your shoulders. You are 
doing that by the power of the vastly disproportionate and su- 
perior representation given to you because you represent sov- 
ereign States; because the people of the great industrial com- 
munities, haying reliance upon the moderation and reasonable- 
ness of their sister States, voluntarily abandoned the protec- 
tion given them by the original provisions of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, whatever bill is passed here, I shall not regret 
that we have yoluntarily laid aside the protection of the rule 
of apportionment. I think that great, great moderation and 
care should be exercised in fixing the graded income tax with 
reference to depleting the treasuries and fhe taxable resources 
of other States. I think the exemption ought to be put not at 
$3,000 but at $1,000, to the end that all the people of the coun- 
try may share in the maintenance of government, and to the 
end that no section of the country may feel that it is being 
required to bear a burden in which all are not ready. to share 
according to their means. 

But whatever the bill is I still shall not regret that the people 
of my State have voluntarily abandoned the protection of the 
original provision of the Constitution, because I am sure the 
American Union can not endure nor can free government be 
maintained unless the representatives of our people have that 
self-control over passion and prejudice, whether it be of class 
or of section, that wisdom and moderation, which will lead 
them to be just toward all their fellow citizens and toward 
every section of our great and beloved land. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary read 
the next paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the reading of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. On page 47, paragraph 163 was recommitted 
to the committee on August 12. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent for the reconsidera- 
tion of paragraph 155, to the end that a necessary amendment 
may be made at the end of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

Tke Secrerary. On page 46, paragraph 155, line 2, after the 
words “ad valorem” and before the period, it is proposed to 
insert a comma and the words “on the lead contained therein.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is at least just, whether it will operate or 
not. Of course, from a protective standpoint, I shculd like to 
see it stand as it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are delighted to have the approval of 
the Senator from Utah to something in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is trying to make the 
bill as good as it can be. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the Senator has made several yery good 
suggestions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cmiwron in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment as reported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, let the amendment be 
restated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will restate the 
amendment. f 

The Secrerary. In paragraph 155, page 46, line 2, after the 
words “ad valorem” and before the period, it is proposed to 
insert a comma and the words “on the lead contained therein,” 
so that, if amended, it will read: 


All the foregoing, 25 per cent ad valorem on the lead contained 
therein. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has already 
been agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 163 was recommitted to the com- 
mittee on August 12, 1913. 


The Secretary will continue 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the committee proposes an 
amendment to paragraph 163, and, in necessary connection with 
it, another amendment to paragraph 167. It is the transposi- 
tion of an item from one of the paragraphs to the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 
The Secrerary. On page 47, paragraph 163, in lines 9 and 
10, it is proposed to strike out the words “including time de- 
tectors, whether imported in cases or not.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to ask that the 
words on line 10, “ whether imported in cases or not,” be stricken 
out? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is to be transposed to another section. 

Mr. LODGE. Let us hear the whole amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. “Including time detectors.” 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out the words“ in- 
cluding time detectors, whether imported in cases or not,” and 
the comma. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that all? 

The Secretary. On page 47, line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “including time detectors” and the comma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that all? 

The SECRETARY. On page 49, in paragraph 167, line 18, after 
the word “presses,” it is proposed to insert “including time 
detectors.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The word “including” should not be in that 
amendment. It should be just the words “ time detectors.” 

Mr. LODGE. Printing presses do not include time detectors 
under any construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as reported. 

Mr. LODGE. One moment, Mr. President, before the amend- 
ment is agreed to. It seems to me that does not meet the diffi- 
culty about time detectors at all. The difficulty about the duty 
on time detectors is that you can not get the proper rate unless 
you impose a specific duty and base it on the number of jewels. 
If you make it an ad valorem duty and make it 25 per cent 
instead of 30, you still give them a great deal more than they 
have now. 

Mr. HUGHES. We make it 15 per cent, I will say to the 
Senator, and it figures out 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, I thought it was 25 per cent. 

Mr. HUGHES. No; it figures out just about 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that figures it out. ‘Twenty-five per cent 
was too much. 

Mr. THOMAS. The change was made in accordance with the 
brief that was filed with the committee by the manufacturers 
of time detectors. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; that brings it out right. I just 
glanced at it and saw “25 per cent.” It caught my eye, and I 
did not see the 15 per cent.“ That is correct, 

It is an improvement on the paragraph, of course, in taking 
that out, but the objection to watch movements seems to me to 
remain just the same. I have made that statement, and I will 
not go on any further about it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I understand we are now on paragraph 


163? 

Mr. THOMAS. Paragraphs 163 and 167. There is a trans- 

sition. 4 
po Mr. BRANDEGER. I wish to offer an amendment to para- 
graph 163. Is the paragraph open to further amendment at 
this time? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say, if the Senator will permit me, 
that the committee reports back paragraph 163 with the amend- 
ment which has just been considered, and in that connection an 
amendment to paragraph 167. We did that for the purpose of 
getting the Record straight. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. I will say to the Senator the amendment 
I desire to offer is one in relation to clocks, which I called to 
the attention of the Senate and the committee at the time this 
paragraph was under consideration before, and also in connec- 
tion with paragraphs 81 and 82. Paragraphs 81 and 82 and 
paragraph 163 deal with different kinds of clocks. In paragraph 
81, on page 21, the language is: 

Including clock cases, with or without movements. 


The same language is repeated in paragraph 82, line 19, on 
page 21. : 

I suppose including clocks with movements means a complete 
clock. In paragraph 163, on page 47, the language is: 


All other clocks and parts thereof, not otherwise 3 tor in 
this 5 not composed wholly or in chief value of china, 
porcelain— 


And so forth— 
80 per cent ad valorem. 


It is immaterial: to me whether I present. the amendment to 
this paragraph now or wait until some other time. I simply 
call attention to it because the Senator from Colorado pre- 
sented an amendment to the paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS. Paragraphs 81 and 82 were passed yesterday 
with the understanding that the Senator from Washington as 
oe the Senator from Connecticut could afterwards return 
o them. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I remember. 
graph 163. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to conform to the wish of the 
committee as to whether to offer my amendment now to para- 
graph 163 or wait until we reach it at some other time. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator can do as he likes about it. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Very well. Then I offer an amendment 
to come in on page 47. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a passed-over paragraph. 
amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Yes. Therefore I offer the amendment. 
I move, on page 47, in line 16, to strike out the numerals “30,” 
near the end of the line, before the words “per cent,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 40.” 

I will state in this connection, Mr. President, the reason why 
I am offering the amendment. I stated at the time the para- 
graph was previously before the Senate that the clock business 
in this country is one of the oldest manufacturing processes 
known. There are in my State quite a number of manufacturers 
making various kinds of clocks. 

I put into the Recorp a letter which I had received from the 
president of the clock company located in the city of New 
Haven, Conn., giving the argument, accompanied by statistics, 
and all the matters relative thereto which he had presented to 
one of the committees either of the House or the Senate, and 
some correspondence I think which he had had with the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance in relation to the 
subject. 

Without imposing upon the time of the Senate except very 
briefly I will simply rehearse the salient features of the situa- 
tion. This New Haven factory makes principally the cheap 
alarm clocks. They involve passing through some 200 different 
operations before one of the little round nickel-plated alarm 
clocks, which retails for about a dollar I think, becomes per- 
fected. 

The cost of making these clocks was given in detail item by 
item by the president of the company, and it appears in the 
Recorp. The situation is this: There is the closest kind of com- 
petition not only in this country but between this country and 
foreign countries in these articles, particularly between us and 
the Germans. The facts that I put into the Recorp at the 
time the paragraph was previously passed upon show that this 
clock, which it costs 45 cents to make in this country, can be 
laid down here, duty paid, by the German competitor for 35 
cents. 

This New Haven factory employs 2,000 skilled mechanies. 
They can not conduct this business in competition with the Ger- 
man competitor under the rate of 80 per cent proposed by the 
committee, which is reduced from 40 per cent, equivalent to a 
reduction of 25 per cent. It is simply a question whether that 
industry, and I have given simply one type of it in this New 
Haven company, shall be continued in this country or not. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McLBAN. I will state to my colleague that the clock 
retails for $1.50. 

Mr. BRANDEGED, I am glad to know that. 
the price at $1. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me, I have in my 
room a clock made în Germany, and it sold in New York for 
53 cents, That same clock can be purchased in Washington for 
$1.56, which shows how the ultimate consumer is affected by 
the tariff. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The fact is the clock costs the factory 
something like 45 cents, and their selling price is very little 
above that; and yet it retails, as my colleague says, at $1.50. 
The information I put in the Record at the time shows that the 
factory makes but about 6 per cent. I think it makes just that 
at present, and the factory can not compete, even on the theory 
that we want to put our industries upon the most severe com- 
petitive plane with their foreign competitors. There is no éscape 
from the instance which I present, and they will either go out 
of the business in this country or cut the wages of the em- 
ployees in this industry. As it is now, I remember the president 
of the company. stated the life of one of these clocks is over two 
years, and the factory cost is 45 cents. Anyone can figure out 


I am talking about para- 


It is open to 


I had stated 
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himself, if he has time to take a lead pencil, what the cost to 
the purchaser would be of a dollar-and-a-half clock that lasts 
two years. It is 75 cents a year, a little over a penny a week. 
How much of that cost to the ultimate purchaser of a penny 
a week would be saved by the substitution of the German clock 
laid down here at 33 cents instead of the American-made clock 
at 45 cents anyone who can go into the refinement of decimals 
to a sufficient limit can figure for himself. 

But the fact at home that hurts and pinches is that 2.000 
skilled American mechanics are now employed in this one con- 
cern, who depend for their living anā that of their families 
upon this industry, and all the money that they make and spend 
in other ways contributes to other productive enterprises in 
this country. The fact remains that that concern is to be put 
out of business and those men are to be discharged owing to 
what the ordinary person would think was not a yery serious 
matter, a mere hasty reduction of a tariff duty from 40 per cent 
to 30 per cent ad valorem. That is the effect of it in its ultimate 
analysis, 

These clocks are at any rate an industry important enough 
to have a separate classification, in my judgment, and to have— 
I will not say more careful consideration than the question 
has had, because I do not know how much care has been given 
to it. It may be that in the tremendous amount of work that 
has been dumped upon the Finance Committee in the prepara- 
tion of this bill, involving 4,000 or 5,000 items, they have not 
had time to consider carefully enough this particular feature 
of it, although the facts and the statistics were presented by 
the president of the company in the form of a brief. But I do 
not know and can not state whether all the members of the 
committee had time to pursue all the briefs that were dumped 
upon them. I suppose they did not. 

I can not do more than I have done in offering the amend- 
ment, which I submit to the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I simply wish to say that the subcommittee 
gave as close attention to the consideration of this paragraph 
as was possible; perhaps not an exhaustive consideration, but 
as much as possible, and they determined to make no change in 
the rate fixed by the House, largely because the exports of this 
particular commodity are three times the amount of the im- 
ports, showing that it is an independent indusiry. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I stated at the time, bearing upon the 
observation of the Senator from Colorado, that the exports of 
this commodity are principally to Canada and to Mexico, and 
the clocks are exported there because they get them so much 
quicker than they would by importing them from abroad. 
They are not exported to the competing countries at all; and 
the reason why they can be exported to these countries in 
competition, in addition to the time in their favor, is because 
of the preferential trade agreements that exist between our 
country and the countries to which they are exported. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is a preferential agreement between 
Great Britain and Canada that is 33.3 per cent to the disad- 
vantage of this country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am informed the other way. The 
matter I put in the Record I think was reliable. The president 
of the company had examined it very carefully. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to offer an 
amendment, nor detain the Senate more than a minute. I 
simply want to call the attention of the Senator from Colorado 
to the working out of paragraphs 163 and 81 and 82. Paragraph 
163, on page 47, provides that— 

All other clocks and parts thereof, not otherwise provided for in 
this section, — separately packed or otherwise, not composed 
wholly or in chief value of china, porcelain, parian, bisque, or earthen- 
ware, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 81, on page 21, line 2, provides a rate of duty of 35 
per cent ad valorem on certain items inclufling clock cases with 
er without movements. In other words, if an importer desires 
hereafter to import a clock with a china, porcelain. or bisque 
case, he will of course import the case without movements, and 
will import the movements under paragraph 163, at a rate of 30 
per cent instead of 35 per cent for the case. That will be the 
result of the working out of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 147, paragraph 163, line 885 before 
the words per cent,” strike out 30 and insert 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 3 to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider para- 
graph 164 for the purpose of adding an amendment in line 13. 


~ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be reconsidered. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 164, page 148, line 13, after the 
words “ad valorem” add the words “upon the zine contained 
therein.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just one question. I have not 
looked up that amendment, but I want to ask the Senator, Sup- 
pose they import zinc-bearing ores into this country, and they 
include lead ores as well, but the zinc is of the greater yalue? I 
have not noticed anything in the bill that would provide for 
that. I ask the Senator if it should not be provided for? 

Mr. THOMAS. I should think that the lead content would 
be dutiable under paragraph 154 and the zinc content under 
paragraph 164. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is that one provides for a lead ore 
and the other provides for a zine ore. 

Mr. THOMAS. But upon the lead and zinc contained therein. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. If the ore is shipped as zinc ore, 
there is a greater value, of course, of zinc. Words ought to be 
added to the amendment of the Senator—— 

Mr. THOMAS. What would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what I am thinking of: There are 
zine ores imported into this country containing lead. 

Mr. THOMAS. And vice versa. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and vice versa. In the old law there is 
a provision to take care of that. but I have not noticed whether 
there is such a provision in this bill or not. That, of course, 
can be looked up afterwards, if the Senator has not had his 
attention called to it. 

8 THOMAS. The words just offered are not in the old law 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because there is a provision in the old law 
which takes care of that. I will not take the time of the 
Senate further than to call attention to it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very geod. If anything needs rectification, 
it can be easily returned to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing. to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 151, on page 50 of the bill, passed over at the request of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one paragraph that I should like to 
call the attention of the Senator from Colorado to before we 
reach that paragraph that was passed over, and that is para- 
graph 168. The Senator will remember I asked that there be 
an amendment made to that paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that was considered and the full com- 
mittee objected to the amendment. It was presented along the 
line of the Senator’s suggestion to the full committee, but was 
not approved. The Senator is referring to surgical and dental 
instruments? 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggested to include in that amendment sur- 


gical or dental instruments or parts thereof:” 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee did not approve of that 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee refused to accept the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so that the record will be 
straight, I desire at this time to offer an amendment to para- 
graph 168. After the word “nippers” I move to insert a 
comma and the words “and surgical and dental instruments and 
parts thereof.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 168, page 49, line 24, after the 
word “nippers” insert a comma and the words “surgical and 
dental instruments or parts thereof.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. To paragraph 167, on page 49, I submit 
an amendment in line 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 167, page 49, line 21, after the 
words “ad valorem,” insert “engraved rollers, mills, or dies 
used for printing or embossing, 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. My recollection is that paragraph 169 was 
also passed over to accommodate the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was passed over, but was afterwards cou- 
sidered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the recoilection of the 


i Chair that it was agreed to. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. In regard to paragraph 169, I received 
a letter some time ago from one of the factories in my State. 
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They think that there is a doubt whether brass would be com- 
prehended in that paragraph. Inasmuch as it takes in lead, 
copper, nickel, and pewter I would like to have brass substan- 
tially mentioned, if there be no objection to it. It says, or 
other metal, but not mated with gold or silver.“ 

Mr. THOMAS. Do not the words “or other metal” cover it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. I think to insert the word “ brass.“ 
unless there is some objection to it, would put the matter beyond 
question. If the Senate is not ready to act upon it now, I will 
just offer the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not see any objection to it. ; 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Then, after the word “copper,” line 6, 
page 50, I move to insert the word “ brass.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 60, after the word “copper” and 
the comma, insert the word “ brass” and a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next paragraph passed 
over will be read. 

The SECRETARY. The committee proposes to strike out para- 
graph 171 as printed in the bill and to insert a new paragraph, 
as follows: ; 

71. ar, lignum-yite, lance- 
Beis Bam 8 C ‘and e all 
the foregoing when sawed into boards, planks, deals, or other forms, 
and not specially provided for in this section, and all cabinet woods 
not further manufactured than sawed, 10 per cent ad valorem; veneers 
of wood, 15 per cent ad valorem; and wood unmanufactured, not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HUGHES. I move to strike out the semicolon on page 
51, line 1, and insert a period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 51, in the committee amendment, 
line 2, after the words “ad valorem,” strike out the semicolon 
and insert a period. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. Now I move to strike out the language fol- 
lowing the period to the end of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out lines 2, 3, and 4 in the committee 
amendment, in the following words: 

And wood unmanufactured, not specially provided for in this section, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is on page 
51, paragraph 174, boxes, barrels, or other articles, and so 
forth. 

The first amendment of the committee has been agreed to. 

The second committee amendment is, in line 13, after the 
word “pomelos” and the comma, to insert “or other fruits.” 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

The SECRETARY. In line 16 the committee report to strike 
out the words “orange and lemon” before “boxes” and in 
lieu to insert “ fruit.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. In lines 17 and 18 the committee report 
to strike out “orange and lemon” before “box” and insert 
“ fruit.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 19 the committee report to strike 
out, after the words “filled with,’ the words ‘oranges and 
lemons” and insert the word “ fruit.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask that the paragraph in its amended 
form be passed over for the present. It is my recollection that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. JonxNsůox] has an amendment to 
offer to the paragraph. I do not see him present at this time. 
I ask unanimous consent that the paragraph be passed over 
temporarily until the Senator from Maine comes in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the para- 
graph will be temporarily passed over. 

The Secretary. On page 52, paragraph 176 was passed over 
at the suggestion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment. This is a 
matter of very great importance to our State. While I do not 
like to delay the Senate, I do feel that there ought to be more 
Senators present to hea: the discussion with reference to this 
question. I think it will appeal to their sense of justice and 
fairness. So I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
8 the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 7 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Norris Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Gallinger O'Gorman Smoot j 
Bankhead Hollis Overman Stephenson 
Bradley Hughes Page Sterling 
Brady James Perkins Stone 
Brandegee Johnson Pittman Sutherland 
Bristow Jones Poindexter Swanson 
Bryan Kenyon Reed Thomas 
Catron Kern Robinson ‘Thompson 
Chamberlain La Follette Root Thornton 
Chilton ne Saulsbury Tillman 
Clapp : Lippitt Shafroth Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Sheppard Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Sherman Warren 
Colt McLean Shields Williams 
Crawford Martin, Va. Shively Works 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Simmons 

Dillingham Myers Smith, Ariz. 

Fall Nelson Smith, Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 176, page 52, line 7, after 
the word “thousand,” it is proposed to insert “shingles, 40 
cents per thousand“; and in the free list, on page 157, line 3, to 
strike out the word “shingles.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in this bill shingles are placed on 
the free list. They now bear a duty of 50 cents per thousand. 
The effect of my amendment is to strike shingles from the free 
list and put them on the dutiable list at 40 cents a thousand, or 
a reduction of 20 per cent. 

I can hardly believe that the question with reference to plac- 
ing shingles on the free list or the dutiable list was given any 
very careful consideration by the committee. I can not under- 
stand why shingles should be placed on the free list upon any 
theory of tariff revision. To place shingles on the free list can 
not be in accordance with the theory of tariff for revenue, be- 
cause that releases all the revenue, while with a small duty of 
40 or 50 cents a thousand shingles would bring into the revenues 
of the Government two or three hundred thousand dollars per 
annum. 

Then, to place shingles upon the free list is contrary to one 
of the declarations of the Democratic platform, and that is 
that they do not propose in tariff measures to reduce revenues 
in such a way as to injure any legitimate industry, because the 
shingle industry is certainly a legitimate industry, and that 
placing them on the free list will do a great injury to the indus- 
try I think I shall be able to show. 

We have often been told in the consideration of the pending 
bill when a proposition was made to put an article on the free 
list that the committee thought the Government needed a duty 
on that article for revenue purposes. The tariff on shingles can 
not be counted as anything more than a tariff for revenue. The 
duty is now only a little over 20 per cent ad valorem—50 cents 
a thousand. 

I am willing and our people are willing, without special pro- 
test, to accept the provisions in this bill with reference to the 
lumber industry and lumber products generally. Our people 
have recognized that the people of the country generally 
demand that lumber and lumber products, as a general rule, 
should be put on the free list, and that it will be useless 
for us to object. So we are not making objection to those 
provisions of the bill, though we think that they are very un- 
just and that they will work great injury to a great industry 
in our State. The shingle industry, however, while a part of 
the lumber business, is a distinct industry in itself and should 
be considered separately. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
when the lumber schedule in the Payne-Aldrich law was under 
consideration, while it was generally conceded that there should 
be a material reduction in the duty on lumber, yet, after ex- 
tensive hearings and a careful consideration, it was determined 
that the shingle industry, or the shingle part of the lumber in- 
dustry, required an increase of the tariff, and so shingles were 
one of the articles in the Payne-Aldrich law on which the duty 
was increased from 30 cents a thousand to 50 cents a thousand. 
Our Democratic friends, without considering the interests that 
are dependent upon this tariff, take all this duty off; there is 
not a gradual reduction; the conditions are not taken into ac- 
count and the tariff revised so as not to threaten any injury 
to this industry, but the tariff is entirely taken off and shingles 
are placed upon the free list. 

What does this industry mean to our State? It is not a small 
matter, but it is one of our greatest industries. The value of 
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the preduction of shingles in this country is $30,000,000; the 
production in number of shingles is from twelve to fourteen 
billions; and of that amount the State of Washington prođuces 
two-thirds, or about 8,000,000,000 shingles, of the value of 
nearly $20,000,000. 

We have in our State about 500 shingle mills. They are 
small establishments; they are independent of each other. You 
can not say that you ought to put shingles on the free list be- 
cause they are controlled by a trust, for they are not. There is 
probably no industry of a similar size in the country where the 
different units of it are so independent of each other as in the 
shingle industry. So I say in my State we have nearly 500 
independent, separate mills producing shingles, whose interests 
are entirely disregarded by the terms of this bill. We employ 
about 15,600 men in this ind „ and, reckoning two or three 
to the family, we have thirty or forty thousand people dependent 
upon those 15,000 men, or about 60,000 people in our State de- 
pendent upon this industry for employment, wages, support, 
education, and a comfortable living. 

The annual pay roll for the laborers employed in connection 
with the shingle industry in my State amounts to about 
$7,500,000; the product, as I have said, is valued at about 
$20,000,000; the property invested in this industry is about 
$4,500,000 in the mills, about $1,500,000 in the logging camps, 
and about $10,000,000 in timber; so that there is a capital in- 
vested of about $20,000,000 in my State alone in the shingle in- 
dustry. This will give you some idea as to the importance of 
this industry. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington permit me to ask him what was the amount of the 
Jabor con on those shingles? Was it seven and a half million 

ollars 

Mr. JONES. No; that is not the labor cost. That is what 
was paid to labor as wages to the employees and the mills. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is what I meant—the labor. 
There was an annual production in dollars of how much? 

Mr. JONES. The production is estimated at from seventeen 
to twenty million dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Seven and a half million dollars in 
actual labor and twenty million dollars in actual production. 
That would leave nearly $13,000,000 received every year. How 
much capital is invested, according to the Senator’s figures? 

Mr. JONES. Twenty million dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Making an investment, including the 
amount paid for labor, of, say, $27,000,000 and a gross income 
every year of $20,000,000, leaving a net income of $13,000,000 to 
the owners, The reason I am asking this question is that in my 
particular part of the country, under the present law restricting 
our right to use the timber growing at our doors, it is just as 
cheap to build with stone and to cover with steel as to attempt 
to get shingles from the Senator's part of the country into ours. 
I: this burden of a tax of 50 cents, or any other figure, raises 
the price of shingles any higher, when you are showing such a 
profit in that industry, it ought not to be imposed, and I think 
the Senator ought to concede that we have a right to purchase 
shingles at some reasonable price. 

Mr. JONES. But the Senator does not understand that the 
difference between seven and a half millions and twenty million 
dollars is all profit, does he? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Of course not. In that your in- 
vested capital has to be figured. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; and there is machinery. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I say the invested capital, which in- 
cludes the machinery, and your timber must be considered. 

Mr. JONES. No; the estimate does not include machinery. 
I do not know how much there is allowed for that. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I was including that in capital. 
The Senator has said that $20,000,000 is the ihcome in one year. 
Seven and a half million dollars, as the Senator says, is paid for 
labor, which leaves nearly $13,000,000 profit, excluding the ma- 
chinery and lumber and the other investments necessary to 
carry on the business. It seemed to me from that, without being 
critical with my friend, that the profits are large enough to 
the owners to permit us to buy shingles a little cheaper, pro- 
vided the Senator contends that the tax raises the price to us. 

Mr. JONES. I will not contend that the tax raises the price 
to you; in fact, I think I will show before I am through that 
the increase of the tariff rate under the Payne-Aldrich law did 
not increase the price of shingles one penny or one cent per 
thousand of shingles. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then why did they need it? What 
was the purpose of it? 

Mr. JONES. I will show that, if the Senator will merely give 
me an opportunity, although I did not intend to discuss the 


whole tariff proposition; L did not intend to discuss all the prin- 

ciples of a protective tariff. I thought I would merely present 

the facts here to the Senate and not take the time of the Senate 

in the discussion of these controversies, about which we might 

argue from now until Christmas and still my friend from Ari- 

pona would have his views about the tariff and I should have 
ne. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me, I 
have not said a word since this debate on the tariff began. 

Mr. JONES. I have not said many words. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not. intend to say many until 
it is ended; but if the Senator will feel as sorry for the remain- 
der of us as I have felt for myself when hearing the editorials 
and endless talk of the candidates for office on this bill, he will 
understand that I would not say a word to him that would 
induce him to utter a single solitary additional word in the 
matter. I was asking the questions largely for my own 
information. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, I do not know what the Senator 
means by referring to candidates for office. I am presenting a 
matter which I consider of vital importance to the people I 
in part represent, and will take no more time in doing so than 
I deem absolutely necessary. I have not said that the differ- 
ence between $7,500,000 and $20,000,000 is profit. It is not. A 
large amount is paid by some mills for shingle timber—mills 
that do not own their own timber. There are various other 
items of expense, and, as a matter of fact, not much profit 
has been made during the last few years, and some of the 
owners of mills have made no profit at all, as I will show. 
Shingles are not high between the manufacturer and his pur- 
chaser, no matter what the price may be when they reach the 
country of my friend from Arizona. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me a moment? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask why especially 
protect shingles in contradistinction to clapboards used on the 
side of a house? Why should shingles be especially favored over 
clapboards? The Senator says he deems the manufacture of 
shingles a very special industry, Now, why should they have 
any better treatment than the clapboards which are used to 
protect the side of the house from the east wind? 

Mr. JONES. Well, Mr. President, from my standpoint of 
protection, if the clapboard industry needs protection, it ought 
to have it. I have not given any special consideration to the 
clapboard industry. I do not know just what—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But I ask why in all reason 
should a shingle have any better protection than a clapboard? 

Mr. JONES. I should like to ask the Senator why should 
there be a 25 per cent duty on toothpicks, as provided in this 
section, and none on shingles? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, there is a good deal of 
difference between the manufacture of an infinitesimally small 
article such as a toothpick and the manufacture of a shingle; 
but for my own purposes I would have toothpicks as free as I 
would have shingles, and I would have shingles as free as I 
would have toothpicks. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but I find a 25 per cent duty on tooth- 
picks and you will vote for it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator says there are 
hundreds of little shingle mills scattered through the length and 
breadth of his State, and that anybody can engage in the busl- 
ness. I can not see why 2n article so absolutely necessary for 
the well-being of the hearthstone and the home as a shingle 
should not be made free of tariff tax. 

Mr. JONES. I would not oppose a reasonable tariff. The 
tariff rate on shingles now is only 20 per cent ad valorem; and 
I am offering an amendment that cuts it down lower than that. 
I am offering an amendment making the duty only 40 cents a 
thousand. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The reason I interposed, not 
unduly to interrupt the Senator, was that I could not understand 
why shingles should be especially favored over clapboards, 

Mr. JONES. I am not framing this bill, I am sorry to say, 
and I am not opposing a duty on clapboards. If those inter- 
ested in clapboards show that they need protection I will be 
glad to favor such a proposition. I think the needs of each in- 
dustry should control and not whether or not a duty is placed 
on some other product. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator is presenting 
the shingle question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And the Senator has said 
that the constituency in his State, in deference to public opin- 
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ion, have opened their eyes to the solemn truth that the people 
were surfeited with tariff protection—he did not say that, but 
he meant that they had enough of it. 

Mr. JONES. No, no; I did not mean that. The Senator 
misunderstood me. , 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator said that they 
realized that the country demanded a reduction of duties; and, 
as an intelligent constituency, of course they knew what that 
meant. They felt that the protected industries had been tap- 
ping the people long enough, and now they were willing to let 
up, simply because the people said, “ We will not give you this 
pap any longer.” j 

Mr. JONES. I did not intimate anything of that sort. I 
simply suggested that our people recognized the inevitable; that 
they simply accepted free lumber because they had to; and 
that they are going to accept it, with reference to the lumber 
industry generally, without any particular kicking. That is all. 

Mr. President, I simply wanted to present the facts with ref- 
erence to the shingle industry and not discuss the whole tariff 
question.. It seems to me that if I were a Democrat I could 
justify a small tariff duty on shingles from a revenue stand- 
point. As I said awhile ago, when we ask to have some article 
placed on the free list you have answered us many times that 
you want revenue; that you must have the revenue. Now, with 
a tariff duty on shingles of 50 cents a thousand you get about 
$250,000 of revenue a year, although the duty is only a little 
over 20 per cent ad valorem, which is a very small revenue rate, 
so far as that is concerned; but instead of giving us even a rev- 
enue rate, with whatever incidental protection might go with 
it, you simply wipe out the duty entirely, without taking into 
account what effect it may have upon this industry, which is 
especially important to our State. 

As to labor conditions, of course, Mr. President, they will not 
appeal to my Democratic friends. They are not concerned 
about them and do not take them into account in framing the 
bill. If I find that I can not appeal to them at all upon the 
ground of revenue, if I can not get any response from that 
standpoint, of course, I do not expect them to take into con- 
sideration the matter of labor conditions in our State as com- 
pared with our competing brothers to the north, because com- 
petition in cedar shingles comes from British Columbia, to the 
north. What are the labor conditions there and in our country? 
In our country the labor employed in the shingle mills is 99 per 
cent American, while in the Canadian mills it is about 80 per 
cent oriental—Chinese, Hindu, and Japanese. In our State we 
pay our laborers from $2.25 to $4 a day, while the Canadian 
mills pay from $1.25 to $4 a day. 

There are the facts. They can not be denied. They may not 
appeal to you. They do to me. No argument can strengthen 
them. I simply submit them as an appeal to your sense of what 
is fair and just. Of course with that difference in labor condi- 
tions there must be an advantage on the other side of the line 
as against our people. We shut the Chinese out of this country; 
and yet our friends on the other side of the Chamber seem to 
be perfectly willing to let the product of Chinese labor come 
from across the Hne over into our country in competition with 
our labor. Our people are home builders; they are home 
makers; they are home lovers; they are engaged in this industry 
in our State near their homes, and I think we ought at least to 
give them some consideration. 

I have some letters here about the profits in the industry. 
These, letters come from very reliable people; they are men, 
of course, who are interested in this industry, and who may be 
considered as interested witnesses; and yet I do not think that 
even our Democratic friends will think that simply because a 
man is interested in an industry he has no regard for the truth 
at all. I have here a letter from a company at Clear Lake, 
Wash., In which they say this: 


The company which I represent is a large manufacturer of shingles. 
We expect to. Aat this year almost 150,000,000 shingles. We ae 
in our shingle mill alone about 60 men with a monthly roll o 
$7,500. In addition to these men, an equal number are employed in the 
woods getting out the timber for the 7 mill, with a pay roll 
equal to the one in the mill itself. If e shingles from British 
Columbia are permitted to come into the United States free of ioe I 
have not the slightest doubt that it will mean a 5 of vapa on 
running over from one to three years, with possibly a large portion of 
these men thrown- out of work. It will mean at the very least a 
material reduction in their wages and a very great disturbahee in 
industrial conditions in this State. 


Then here is another firm that says this: 


For the past five years there has been practically no profit whatever 
in the manufacture of shingles, and in the meantime the British 
Columbia shingles have been selling in competition with us and paying 
50 cents per thousand duty. 


Then I have another letter from a man at Custer, a very small 
town in our State, which depends absolutely upon the shingle 


mills there. I think there fs hardly any other kind of business 
in that place. He says this: 
Custer Mxncavrrin Co. (INxc.), 
Custer,-Wash., April 15, 1913. 
Hon. Senator W. L. Joxes, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: By instruction of our club I send you inelosed resolution, 
d hope and trust that you will use all your influence to have the 
present duty on shingles maintained. We have nine mills shipping their 
shingles from Custer. 

I wish to state further that hg partner and I have an interest in a 
shingle mill built in 1909, which been opera every summer. We 
have paid our men from $65 to $135 per but we—the mill 
owners—have not Teha one dollar ni us as profit. The time, we 
hope, will come when our country 1 not need or miss the shingle 
industry, but. it is not at hand yet. Any reduction om the tariff of 


shingles will bring the mills to close down, and it will cause a hardship 
all around. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Yours, truly, P. S. MUNDAL. 

So that, according to these men, they have been running their 
mils four or five years without a single dollar of profit coming 
to them from their money actually invested in the enterprise 
and in the plants. There are other letters that I will not take 
the time to read but will submit with my remarks. 

As I have said, there is no trust in this industry. Many of 
the mills are small; they have been started by a few men who 
have gathered together a little thoney. Possibly they have been 
what are shingle weavers, laborers. They have put together 
their little capital, consisting of their money and their skill, 
in this industry, have erected small mills, and have been trying 
to maintain themselves, make a competence for their families, 
and to supply the demand for this article, 

Who are our competitors? British Columbia, to the north of 
us, with 182,000,000 acres of timber land, much of it valuable 
for the making of shingles. They have been producing a great 
many, and under the tariff we now have they have been ex- 
porting shingles to this country. They can do this with their 
cheap labor and cheap timber. When we had a tariff of only 
30 cents a thousand there came to this country over 5,000 car- 
loads of shingles a year in competition with those made by the 
people of this country. After we increased the tariff to 50 
cents a thousand on shingles the exportation of shingles to this 
country did not cease. In 1911 we imported over 642.000.000 
shingles into this country, in 1912 over 514,000,000, in 1913 over 
560,000,000 shingles, and through the little town of Blaine, in 
my State, on the border, not to an eastern market, but to our 
State, the following imports were made: 

In 1907, 588 carloads; in 1908, 595 carloads; in 1909, 
carloads; in 1910, 242 carloads; in 1911, 82 carloads. Even 
with a duty of 50 cents a thousand they imported into our State 
alone in 1911, 82 carloads, and in 1912, 142 carloads; so that a 
tariff of 50 cents a thousand is not a prohibitive tariff by any 
means. 

What about the actual prices on these shingles? I told the 
Senator from Arizona that I would notice that point. He sug- 
gested one proposition that is always suggested in tariff debates 
when he asked if with a tariff on an article the price does not 
increase, then what is the use of the tariff? Well, the answer 
to that, so far as the shingle industry is concerned, is simply 
that with this tariff we have been able to maintain our market, 
and instead of having it overglutted, thereby not only depress- 
ing and lowering the price, but closing mills and throwing labor 
out of employment, we have been able to keep them employed, 
and with competition among, for instance, the 500 plants in my 
State they have kept down the price regardless of the tariff. 
If you take the tariff off and throw open this industry to com- 
petition of the cheaper labor of Canada, although there may be, 
of course, temporarily lower prices, when they get the mills 
closed down and force the people now engaged in that indus- 
try into some other work, then we may expect the Canadians 
to raise the price. This industry well illustrates what ean and 
will be done by competing plants behind a protective wall. 

What are the facts with reference to the increase of 20 cents 
a thousand on shingles four years ago? I have here the prices 
of shingles from 1908 for nearly every month in the year from 
that time until this. The prices range practically the same, 
although they were higher in 1908 than they have been at any 
time since then. But coming to 1909, just prior to the passage 
of the Payne-Aldrich law, when the tariff duty was increased 
‘from 30 to 50 cents per thousand, I find that in August, 1909, 
the price on clear shingles was $2.15 to $2.25 per thousand. 

In August, 1909, the price on clear shingles was from $2.15 
to $2.25 per thousand; on star shingles, $1.75. Then, in Sep- 
tember, the price was from $2.30 to $2.35; October, $2.20; No- 
vember, $2.05 to $2.10; December, $2.05—less than it was prior 
to the passage of the bill. 

In 1910, in January, the price was $2.15 to $2.20, practically 
the same as it was before; February, $2.20; March, $226; 
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April, $2.20; May, $2.10; June, $2.15; August, $2.10; September, 
from $2 to $2.05; October, from $2 to $2.05. 

In 1911, in January, the price was $1.90, or 30 cents a thou- 
gand less than it was just prior to the passage of the bill. In 
February it was $2. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. KERN. Does the Senator refer to the retail price of 
shingles in the State of Washington? 

Mr. JONES. This is the quoted price to the jobber from the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. KERN. To the jobber? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KERN. I was about to say that the retail price in the 
East to the consumer of Washington shingles and Oregon shin- 
gles, the best shingles, is something like $3.50 to $4 a thousand. 

Mr. JONES. That may be true, but of course that is inde- 
pendent of the tariff. Whatever effect the tariff has it has on 
the price from the manufacturer to the first buyer from him. 
Of course it does not affect the price from him on, Even if we 
should take those prices, does the Senator from Indiana know 
whether or not they have increased since 1909, when the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was passed? 

Mr. KERN. No; I do not. I simply know from purchases I 
have made that in the last year the price was from $3.50 to $4 
a thousand. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator know what it was just prior 
to the passage of the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. KERN: That was since the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
law. 

Mr. JONES. But, I say, does the Senator know what the 
price was just prior to the passage of the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Mr. KERN. I do not. 

Mr. JONES. I am showing here that the wholesale prices 
were practically the same before the passage of the law as they 
have been since the passage of the law notwithstanding the in- 
crease in the tariff; that is all. I am simply stating the facts. 
I am not presenting any argument about the matter, but these 
are the facts. They speak for themselves. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Does the Senator know as to 
what part of the fluctuation in the price of shingles may have 
been due to the use of substitutes for shingles? For instance, 

rtificial shingles are now used very largely—asbestos shingles, 
‘metallic shingles, rubberoid shingles, and a score of other sub- 
stances. 

Mr. JONES. We have been using those things for several 


rears. 
x Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We lave been using them for 
the last three to five years. 

Mr. JONES. I think a good many of those things were in 
use before that time. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Not asbestos shingles, but 
many other substitutes were. 

Mr. JONES. Of course we change and use different things 
from time to time, but before the Payne-Aldrich law was passed 
those changing conditions existed, and I am simply presenting 
the facts. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I believe the Senator will 
agree that the tariff is imposed generally and is paid by some 
body. 

Mr. JONES. I am not going to go into the question as to who 
pays the tariff. I have my views of it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is paid by the consumer. 

Mr. JONES. But you can not get around this list, which 
shows that the prices before the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
law were as high if not higher than they have been since. This 
shows conclusively to my mind that the tariff was not added 
to the domestic price, the consumer did not pay more by reason 
of it. The consumer of Canadian shingles paid no more than 
the domestic price, and the Canadian must have paid the duty 
and took it out of his profits. The consumer did not pay it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Then, I ask, what is the use 
of the tariff? 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, a point of order. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming will 


state his point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. I call the attention of Senators to the rule 
that the Chair should be addressed before interruptions are 
made. We wish to hear this argument, and where both Sena- 
tors are speaking at once it is very difficult to hear it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I felt that I had gained the 
consent of the Chair. However, I am quite willing to stand re- 
proved if I am in error. I realize, howeyer, that in a little 


controversy of this kind we very often dip in without going 
through the formality of asking the permission of the Chair. 

Mr. JONES. To proceed, Mr. President; in April, 1911, the 
price of shingles was $2. In May it was $1.95. I will say that 
in each case the prices are for the same class ef shingles. In 
July the price was $1.95; in August, $1.95; in September, $1.93; 
in December, $1.85. 

In 1912, in January, the price was $1.75 to $1.80; in April, 
$1.91; in July, from $1.95 to $2; in August, $2.20. In other words, 
in August of 1912 they came up substantially to the same price 
they were in August of 1909, just prior to the passage of the 
Payne-Aldrich law. Then, in September, they were $2.40, quite 
a little higher. ‘In October they were $2.30. In November, 
coming down again, they were $2; in December, $2.15. In 
January of 1913 they were $2.20; in March, $2.15; in April, 
$2.20; in May, $2.25; in July, $2.20 to $2.25, or substantially 
rag same as they were prior to the passage of the Payne-Aldrich 
aw. 

In other words, these, figures show me that with the com- 
petition among our Swn people they have maintained the price 
at the fowest possible level. It may not appear that way to 
some of our friends on the other side, but that is the only 
conclusion I can draw from the facts as they are here. They 
try to avoid the facts. I let them speak for themselves. ‘They 
need no aid from me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon an 
interruption, he spoke of the competition in this country. I 
should like to inquire where the mills on Puget Sound mect 
competition in the western part of the country? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think the Senator was present when 
I spoke about the condition of the industry in my State. The 
competition is among our own mills. There are nearly 500 of 
these shingle mills in my State. They are practically inde- 
pendent of each other. The competition is keen and sharp. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In what other States are there any mills 
that saw shingles or deal in shingles except in the Senator's 
State of Washington? 

Mr. JONES, I do not know of any great industry in this line 
in any other Stute. Of course, I said that we produced prac- 
tically two-thirds of the shingles used in the whole United 
States, but the competition is so sharp among the manufacturers 
of shingles in our State that they keep the wholesale price 
down to the minimum. As I read from some of the men engaged 
in that industry here, some of them have made no profit at all 
during the last four or five years. ‘They have simply been able 
to keep their mills going. They have paid their help good 
wages, but the owners have received practically nothing on 
their investment. That, of course, does not apply to all. Some 
of them, I suppose, have made more than others. Some of them 
probably have better facilities than others; but, as a whole, 
the industry in my State has not made money. They have 
been able to maintain themselves, but the competition between 
them has kept down tlie price of shingles to the consumer. 

The tariff increase that was made four years ago has not 
added to the price of the shingles, but it has possibly enabled 
our people to maintain the industry, and keep their men em- 
ployed, pay them good wages, and keep the market from being 
flooded and glutted by the mills from the other side. 

From the most reliable information I can get, the Canadian 
mills are producing only about 50 per cent of their capacity 
to-day. If you take off this tariff entirely those mills will be 
given an opportunity to run to their full capacity; and accord- 
ing to our people, and as it looks to me, our industry will be 
very greatly injure’. Many of our people will either have to 
go out of business or have to reduce the wages of their em- 


ployees—one or the other. I take it that my Democratic friends - 


do not want either condition to come about. I am satisfied of 
that. I am sure I do not. What we should like—and we think 
you can justify it independently of protection—is to have you 
put a small tariff upon this product. You can say it is for 
reyenue if you want to. You will not violate any of the prin- 
ciples of your platform by doing that. It will give us what 
you may call iveidental protection, if you wish. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Call it anything. 

Mr. JONES. We are perfectly willing to call it protection 
and revenue together, because it will bring revenue, and it will 
bring protection to the people in our State and to this industry. 
As the Senator from Mississippi says, we will call it anything 
in order to get it, because we want to preserve at least the pres- 
ent condition of the shingle industry and prevent its demoraliza- 
tion. 7 

This means a great deal to other people in our State as well 
as to those actually engaged in the shingle industry. As I 
pointed out a while ago, there are about 60,000 people in the 
State dependent upon this industry. Of course you do not think 
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the industry will be injured. I hope it will not be, but our peo- 
ple think it will be. We are afraid it will be, and judging from 
the facts as they exist we cau not help believing that it will be 
injured. If it is, and these men are thrown out of employment, 
they will go into something else, possibly into agriculture. In 
that event they will make more competition for the farmers of 
our State, and they will also deprive the farmers who now sup- 
ply the mouths of 60,000 people with their farm products of 
that much market. So the people in eastern Washington and 
other parts of our State where the shingle industry is not 
located are interested in the preservation of this industry just 
the same as the people who are actually engaged in it. These 
60.000 people now are splendid customers for the products of 
the eastern Washington farm. I want them to continue so. 
They will not if they are thrown out of employment, and our 
farmers will suffer and not get their shingles any cheaper 
either. 

I have taken more time on this matter than I intended to 
take, and more than I ought to take. I could point out the 
benefit the shingle man is in conserving the forest, but I will not 
take the time to do so. What I have said is enough to show 
fhe justice of this amendment. My State needs this industry. 
With millions of capital employed, millions paid out in wages, 
thousands of men employed, and many more thousands de- 
pendent upon the industry, we can appreciate and realize what 
it means if it is very seriously injured: We are very fearful 
that it will be. We think you could justify a small tariff upon 
the ground of revenue. Give us the berefit of it. Remove the 
fear we do not like even to express by making a fair reduction 
instead of taking it all off at one fell sweep. 

I have offered an amendment that places the tariff at 40 cents 
a thousand. That is a reduction of 20 per cent. It leaves the 
tariff less than 20 per cent. that is a small enough 
duty for revenue. I have heard it suggested in regard to sev- 
eral propositions in this bill that 20 per cent, or 25 per cent, 
was nothing more than a tariff for revenue. We do not ask for 
any more than that. It will help us in our State. It will aid 
this industry, and it will bring revenue to the Government. 

No Democratic principle, no Democratic theory, will be vio- 
lated by the adoption of this amendment; but if it is not 
adopted it may violate the proposition in your platform where 
you say that in making these reductions you propose to make 
them in such a way as not to injure any legitimate business. 

This is a legitimate industry. You take off all the tariff, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was raised four years ago. You 
may not think the increase then was necessary; but whether 
it was necessary or not, in accordance with the declarations in 
your platform, conditions have grown up under it, and to wipe 
out all the tariff, it seems to me, will inevitably injure the in- 
dustry; it may do it any way, and you ought to err on the safe 
side and in the interest of a legitimate industry. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, before the question is put I 
wish to read into the Recorp a statement of the imports and the 
production of shingles in this country for 1912. 

I find in the handbook which I have before me that we 
imported in the year 1912 shingles of the value of $1,194,113.88. 
In the year 1910, which is the year for which the production 
is given, we produced $30,262.462 worth. So that our imports 
are about 3 per cent of the production in this country. 

In line with the policy of the Democratie Party of placing 
upon the free list articles of extensive use, necessities of life, 
we have placed lumber on the free list—a thing that some of 
the extreme protectionists haye said should first go upon the 
free list, because it is one of the things which men first need 
to shelter them. We have placed different articles, such as 
sawed boards, clapboards, logs, and different varieties of lumber 
upon the free list, and in accordance with that policy we have 
also placed shingles upon the free list. 

Ouly a small part of the shingles imported into this country 
are imported at Puget Sound. A great many are imported at 
the port of Bangor, in my own State, and also in Vermont. 
They come into the New England States because the depletion 
of our forests and the lack of access to the cedar which is 
needed for the shingles compels us to go elsewhere, and to open 
yp other fields in order to supply ourselves and meet the ever- 
increasing demand. 

For this reason we have placed shingles, with other articles, 
npon the free list. No reason eccurs to the committee why any 
exception ‘should be made of shingles, or why they should be 
treated differently from other kinds of lumber. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have here resolutions adopted 
by the labor organizations in my State. I will say that these 
resolutions were adopted, not this year, but in 1909. 
urge an increase in the then rate. I will say frankly to the 


Senate that I have not received a single resolution from any 
labor organization of the State this year protesting against 
putting shingles on the free list. Possibly there are local con- 
ditions that account for that. I do not know. I wish to say, 
however, that it has been a surprise to me that labor has not 
manifested any interest in this matter, because if I thought 
labor would not be benefited by retaining the tariff I should 
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not be in favor of retaining it. In my judgment, practically - 


the only justification for a protective tariff is the benefit it 
brings to labor. As I say, there are local conditions which pos- 
sibly account for the fact that they have not sent in resolu- 
tions this year. 

These resolutions were sent in with reference to the proposal 
to raise the tariff under the Payne-Aldrich bill. I ask that they 
may be printed in the Rxcokn, because I believe they reflect the 
sentiment of labor now, together with other letters which I 
desire to send up, and also the table of prices from which T 
read part of the figures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that action will be taken. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 29, 1913. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
New Chamber of Commerce. 
GENTLEMEN : X 
Whereas because in the consideration of the proposed reduction of the 
present duty of 50 cents per thousand on shingles the following facts 
should influence any decision in the matter: 

That 78 per cent of the shingles manufactured in the United States 
are manufactured from cedar in territory adjoining the Canadian 
border and under conditions not as favorable as those enjoyed by the 
3 of cedar shingles in adjoining territory immediately 

across the line: 


That 65 per cent of the shingles manufactured in the United States 
are manufactured in the State of Washington ; = 
That there are 375 shingle mills in the State of Washington, which 
ays e to about 15,000 men, with an annual pay roll of 
7 55 7 


That there is invested in shingle mills in the State of Washington 
84.134.000; the estimated investment in logging camps that supply 
these mills is $1,463.998, and an estimated investment in timber that 
supplies these shingle mills of $10,471,446; 

That 16 per cent of the timber manufactured annually in the State 
of N is cedar and that 80 per cent of the cedar can be 
utilized only in the manufacture of shingles; 

That the mills of Washington can and are have been able to 
supply the demand for shingles. and that they have never been able 
to operate steadily throughout the year because the market would not 
absorb their output; 

That shingle mills are owned and operated principally by men of 
small means; the records of the business show that the manufactur- 
ing of shingles has never been very profitable; the admission of shin- 
gles into the United States without the duty of 50 cents a thousand 
would work a hardship on the small operators and cause a waste of 
standing timber; with the duty entirely removed it would practically 
put the shingle men out of business, as the immense holdings of 
cedar timber north of the Canadian line and the conditions under 
which it can be shipped into the United States are such that the 
8 here could not compete in a market that is already 
oversupp 7 

That shouid the shingle industry of this State be destroyed 12.8 

r cent of the cedar timber that now manufactured into shingles 

the State of Washington would be burned up and wasted; as the 
cedar trees grow among the fir, one can not be logged without de- 
stroying the other; 

That the United States Government owns $1,600.000,000 feet of 
standing timber in the State of Washington, including fir, cedar, 
hemlock, and spruce; the elimination of the tariff on cedar shinzles 
will render 12.8 per cent of the Government's total timber holdings 
in this State valueless; 

That since the duty has been 50 cents a thonsand British Co- 
lumbia mills have been kept out of the market. When the duty was 
30 cents they shipped into the United States about 5,000 cars of 
shingles annually. Should the duty be entirely removed this volume 
would be increased threefold. Foreign capital and foreign labor 
would reap the benefit and our people would suffer; 

That with the shingle industry of the State of Washington de- 
stroyed our market would be subject to the control of Canadian 
operators. Combinations to control markets are not forbidden in 

anada. Hence, the consumers would be subject to the price fixed 
by any combination that might be formed; 

That with the o g of the Panama Canal British Columbia 
in a position to ship shingles to our Gulf and 
Atiantic seaports in foreign vessels while according to our laws we 
will be compelled to use American vessels; 

That the freight cha by such foreign vessels will undoubtedly 
be less than the freight charged by our American vessels, in this 
way giving the manufacturers of British Columbia an additional 
advantage over us. That the Dominion Government prohibits the 
export of logs cut from provincial lands and places an ig ses duty 

cut t lands, by that means increasin 
milis as compared with the cost o 
Canadian milis 


t the elimination of the duty on shingles wilt therefore give 
the British Columbia manufacturers a very decided advantage over 
our manufacturers, which advantage is given them largely 
by our own laws: Be it therefore 
Resolved, That the board of trustees of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce is unalterably opposed to any reduction in the present duty of 

r thousand on shingles, 3 


50 cents 1 uty is absolutely essential to 
the life the shingle industry in the United States. 

Resolutions 2 by ttee consisting of John Mc- 
Master, J. S. Brace, Lewis ‘ager, and adopted by board of trustees 


* Wi 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Tuesday, April 29, 1913. 
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Quotations on shingles. 

Stars. 
$2.25 to 2.30 
1.75 to 2.20 
1.95 
1.50 
1.80 
1.85 
1.75 
1.75 
1.95 to 2.00 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.85 to 1.90 
1.65 
1.65 to 1.70 
1.65 
2.20 1.75 to 1.50 
2.20 1.75 
2.20 1.80 
2.20 1.90 
2.10 1.75 
2.15 1.80 
2.10 1.70 to 1.75 
2.05 1. 60 to 1.65 
2.05 1.60 to 1.65 
1,60 
1.90 1,60 
2.00 1.70 
2.10 1.70 
2.00 1.65 
1.95 1.55 
1.30 1.50 
1.95 1.55 
1.95 1.55 
1.93 1.50 
1.85 1.45 
1.85 1,45 
1.85 1.50 
1.80 1.40 to 1. 45 
1.85 1.50 
1.85 1.50 
1.91 1. 00 
1.93 1. 60 
1,95 1.60 
2.00 1.65 
2.20 1.85 
2. 50 2. 10 
2. 50 2.25 
2. 30 2. 15 
2. 00 1,60 
2.15 1,70 
2.20 1. 80 
2. 25 to 2.30 1.80 to 1. 85 
2.15 1.70 
2.20 1.75 
2.25 1.75 
15 to 2. 20 1. 60 to 1. 65 
20 to 2.25 1. 65 to 1.70 


Tacoma, Was E., April 29, 1913, 


Hon. Wester L. Jones, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In the matter of the proposed reduction in the United 
States import duty on shingles we wish to set forth some facts pertain- 
ing to the business for your information. We trust you will read this 
over carefully, as we feel sure that by so doing you will be convinced— 
if indeed you are not already—that it will be a grave mistake to re- 
move or, in fact, in any way reduce the present duty of 50 cents per 
thousand on shingles. 

In the first place, that part of the country that will be most affected 
by any action is the Pacific Northwest, including California. This for 
obvious reasons. The chief wood from which shingles are manufac- 
tured is red cedar, and this wood grows in a_belt running north and 

south on the Pacific slope, from the Cascade Mountains to the ocean. 
This timber belt is heaviest in cedar in the State of Washington and 
the Province of British Columbia. Cedar also grows in Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana, and in California shingles are manufactured from red- 
wood. A Government report dealing with the 1910 cut of og of in 
the United States says: The quantity reported in 1910—12,976,362,000 
shingles—is considerably smaller than in 1909, but greater than in 
Although a number of woods are used for shingles, over three- 


From this it will be readily 
seen that any reduction in peat pcre tariff will have its effect, most 


The shingle mills in the State of Washington give employment to 
about 15, men, with an anual y roll estimated at $7.500,000. 
There is invested in these shingle mills not less than $4,154,000. The 
investment in the logging camps which supply these mills with their 
raw material is 51.483.998. The estimated investment in standing tim- 
ber at present is $10,471,446. 

According to Government reports, there is standing in the State of 
Washington 391,000,000.000 feet of timber. Of amount the Gov- 


ernment owns §81.600,000,000, lea a balance of 309,400,000,000 


ving 
40 „otherwise owned; that is, by the State and individuals. 


The usually accepted estimate of the ratio of cedar as F to 
the other woods is 16 per cent. On this basis we have 49,500. 000,000 
feet of 8 cedar owned outside the Government holdings and 
13,056,000,000 feet of ele tg cedar owned by the Government. It is 
upay estimated 8 hat 80 per cent of all cedar timber can 
be utilzed only in the manufacture of shingles. Accordingly, we have 
39,600,000,000 feet of timbed owned outside the Government that is 
valuable only as raw material for shingles, and likewise for the same 
purpose the Government owns 10,444,800,000 feet of cedar timber that 
can only be valuable when manufactured into shingles. 

Now, while the Government reports credit the State of Washington 
with supplying two-thirds of the total consumption of shingles in the 
United Sta it is a fact that at no time have the ag le mills of this 
State been able to run to full — ped because the demand has not 
been sufficient to consume the possible supply. Should the mills of this 
State run to full capacity, they could easily supply the demand for 
shingles throughout the entire United States. 

The shingle mills of this State are owned and operated principally by 
men of small means, and it is unfortunately true that the business has 
not been profitable. The cedar trees grow at random among the fir, 
and the one can not be logged without at the same time taking out 
the other or destroying it. The majority of mén engaged in the shingle- 
manufacturing business to-day are in it from necessity and not from 
choice. While there has been any market for shingles owners of the 
timber have preferred to remove the cedar even at no profit, but, with 
no market for that class of timber manufactured into shingles, loggers 
in their operations in getting out the fir will leave the cedar in tho 
woods, where it will be soan destroyed by fire or other causes. It should 
be clearly understood that unless the cedar is carefully felled at the 
time it is reached by logging operations it will either be destroyed by 
the PY glance) or by fire. A cedar tree will burn whether standing or 
on the ground, 

The Canadian manufacturer can purchase timber under arrangements 
unknown to this ARE whereby he pays to the Canadian Government 
so much per thotisand feet of timber as it is logged, and he need only 
take the t out of the woods. Besides these advantages must be con- 
sidered the fact that upon the completion of the Panama Canal Cana- 
dians will be able to ship shingles by water to the eastern coast of the 
United States at a less rate than can eur own manufacturers, on 
account of the recognized fact that foreign bottoms charter cheaper 
than our own and we are by our laws prohibted from shipping from 
an American port to an American port in anything but an American 


ship. 

Therefore the removal of the present duty would practically put the 
shingle men of this State out of business, as the large holdings of 
cedar timber north of the Canadian line would immediately be opened 
up under such attractive conditions and an already over-supplied market 
8 be 3 with a product against which our manufacturers could 
not compete. 

This means that 12.8 per cent of all the timber, which amount now 
‘oes into the manufacture of shingil would be burned up and wasted. 
his applies alike to Government an rivately owned timber, and in 

the Pacific Northwest means a loss to the Government of approximately 
57,000,000,000 feet of timber. 

When the duty on shingles was 30 cents per thousand, Canadian mills 
shipped into the United States about 5.000 cars annually. Since the 
duty has been 50 cents a thousand, British Columbia mills have been 
Kept out of our market. Should the duty be entirely removed the 
volume of Canadian shipments would increase to three times the amount 
of imports during the years of the 30-cent duty, or at least 15,000 cars 

r year. 

Pere the removal of this duty meant cheaper shingles to the consumer 
and at the same time any sort of practical conservation, there might 
be merit in the proposition, but it must be remembered that Canadian 
operators do not operate under the laws of the United States, that they 
know no Sherman antitrust law, that combinations to control markets 
are not forbidden in Canada, according to our 5 hence 
the consumers of this country would not in any way be benefited; but, 
on the other hand, foreign capital and foreign labor would reap the 
benefit, while manufacturers and laborers employed in the mills of this 
country would have to suffer. 

In the above statements we have not overdrawn the facts, but have 
given you figures that represent the true state of affairs, and we invite 
and urge careful invest gaton into the authenticity of these state- 
ments. When you find what we have said to be true, we feel that in 
all justice to our own people, none of whom will be hel by the re- 
moval of the duty, but many of whom will be greatly injured, you will 
vote for the retention of the whole duty as it now stands and for no 
reduction in it whatsoever. 

Yours, respectfully, 
West COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By W. C. Mrs, Manager. 


Tun Qurxx Mitt CO, 
Edmonds, Wash., April 14, 1913. 
Hon. W. L, Joxes, = 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR: In behalf of the 10 shingle manufacturers of our 
little city, I beg to request you and your associates from our great State 
of Washington to do all in your power to retain the present duty of 
50 cents per 1,000 on shingles. You are well acquainted with the con- 
ditions under which we are manufacturing. shingles, but I will endeavor 
to refresh your memory on a few points this line. 

we had a 30-cent duty Canada aniopea into the States about 
5,000 tars annually, and under the present duty has been practically cut 
out, and there has not been any advance on shingles on account of 
this increase, but, in fact, the competition among our own mills has 
lowered the price, and the dealer has been getting his shingles at prac- 
tically cost of production for several years, and if we have free shingles 
we will be put out of commission; that is to say, us small manufac- 
turers. I do not know of more than 3 mills out of the 10 here that 


1913. 


have declared a dividend in five years, and for me personally, with 
$20,000 in the business, I will have to sacrifice my site and get nothing 
out of my plant and ot the business, and lose nearly all my worldly 
possessions, and this in a measure true of hun us. We are 
the scavengers of the woods and use what will have to go to waste. If we 
are thrown in direct competition with British Columbia shingles and 
their oriental labor. We pay very high wa: to our emplo; ; they 
are from $3 to $3.50 for common labor and from $4 to $9 for skilled 


abor. 

Should this duty be removed it would throw an untold number of 
men out of employment, or we would have to reduce their salaries 
about one-half to compete with British Columbia. 

Shingle mills can be bought at preponi and under our 50 cents pro- 
tection 177 the dozen for one-third the cost of the machinery alone; and 
what will it be if we get free shingles? 

Knowing as you do the conditions under which we are laboring. we 
have no doubt you will do all in your power to retain the present duty 
on shingles. 

I beg to remain, e 

Most sincerely, yours, B. F. WASSER, 
President of the Queen Mill Co. 


P. S.—If this would be of any use to the Hon. W. E. HUMPHREY, I 
would be pleased to have you submit it to him. 


- 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 16, 1913. 
Senator WEsLEY L. Jones, Washington, D. OC. 

Tionorep Str: Representing about 175 shingle mills, members of this 
association, we beg emphatically to protest against the placing of 
shingles on the free list, as we understand is proposed by the new 
soon to be before the House. 

At a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee and in debate in 
the House in 1909, when the Payne tariff was under discussion, the 
matter of the duty on lumber products was thoroughly ventilated., This 
was particularly true with regard to red cedar shingles, and the result 
of the hearing was that the duty on shingles was raised from 30 cents 
per thousand to 50 cents per thousand, where it now is. 

The industry of manufacturing red cedar shingles, while a compara- 
tively small one when compared with the commerce of the United States, 
is one of vital importance to our great State and rticularly to that 

rtion of the State lying between the Cascade Mountains and the 

acie Ocean. In that territory is manufactured each year about 65 
per cent of the entire quantity of shingles manufactured in the United 
States. This proportion is undoubtedly increasing from year to year 
with the exhaustion of white cedar and the manufacture of cypress 
into various kinds of lumber products bringing larger returns. It an 
industry employing about 15,000 men, furnishing a large market for 
supplies, and contributing 8 to the welfare of our Commonwealth. 
It is an accepted fact that with the lumber and shingle industry pros- 

erous, western Washington is prosperous, money is flowing into our 
anks, our merchants are flourishing, our people well employed and sat- 
isfied; with that industry languishing all business is stagnant. 

There is no question of the ability of our mills to sappiy the demand 
for shingles in the United States. Never in the history of the industry 
have the mills been able to operate at full capacity on account of the 
fact that the supply would then exceed the demand. 

There are unfortunately too many of us and competition is severe. 
The advance in duty has not raised the price of red cedar shingles to 
the retail yard dealer, on the contrary prices at the mills on red cedar 
shingles are lower to-day, and have been since 1908, than they were 
during the years 1906 and 1907 when the duty was 80 cents, 

There are a number of reasons for the retention of the present duty 
or, at least, a considerable portion of the same on red ar shingles. 
In British Columbia just to the north of us and working in the same 
belt of ber between the Cascade Mountains and the coast, there are 
a number of mills, and the timber is there to furnish material for a 
large number of additional mills. About 80 per cent of the labor em- 
it dee in these mills is oriental, the Chinese, the skilled workman, and 

he Hindu, the common laborer, whose scale of living Is not exactly 
on a par with our white labor, and we do not think that you would 
desire that our workingmen should live as they do. These wages are 
naturally considerably less than ours. Should we be compelled to com- 
pete with such labor? 5 

The Washington mills are at present cutting a considerable quantity 
of tedar_ logs imported from British Columbia. Only a small portion 
of the British Columbia timber can be exported—that cut on Crown 
grant lands. On this there is an export duty of from $1 per thousand 
feet for No. 3 logs to $3 for first-quality logs. In addition to this there 
is a tow bill of about $1 per thousand for bringing these logs down to 
our mills on tidewater. The price of lo; to the British Columbia 
manufacturers is based on what our American manufacturers pay, less 
the export duty and tow Dill on Crown grant land logs and less than 
this for logs cut from nonexportable timber. This gives our neighbor 
to the north an advantage in timber of from $2 to $4 or from 20 to 40 
cents per thousand shingles. The difference in labor cost will run 
about 10 cents per thousand, so that the present duty barely puts our 
manufacturers on a par with our British Columbia competitors. 

Anticipating the placing of shingles on the free list a number of 
Americans have purchased large tracts of timber in British Columbia, 
expecting to operate there if the duty is removed. This accounts for the 
intense interest taken in the removal of the tarif by some lumbermen. 
When the cause is looked for it has usually 3 that there was a 
good reason for their attitude from their standpoint. 

A reduction or elimination of the duty on shingles will mean one of 
two things: Our manufacturers will be compelled to close their mills 
and seek new locations in British Columbia and our workmen will have 
to change their vocation or go to British Columbia for work, or our 
shingle weavers and our woodsman will have to accept wages In com- 
petition with the Hindu and Chinese labor to enable the Washington 
mills to compete with the British Columbia shingles. 

You may ask why logs can not be peores as cheaply in Washington 
as in British Columbia, and why bolts can not be procured as cheaply 
and as good. The main reason lies, first, in the good wages paid our 
woods labor, and, second, in the fact that the timber is harder to get 
out each year—that near the railroads and near the coast is largely 
cut out and ranches and farms taking its place. 

The British Columbia logger, we understand, is taking the cream of 
the timber only. Ie pays the Government only for what he cuts—the 
result, only the best: logs and only the finest of timber is cut into bolts. 
With us the rancher clearing his land has largely kept himself in bread 
nud butter from the sale of the shingle bolts he has cut from the down 
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cedar on his land and from the tall stumps logged off years ago when 
the stumps were not cut as low down as now. This class of timber, 
while makin good shingles, naturally custs more to cut up than the 
fine clear bolts of British Columbia and there is more waste, but it 
has been of almost inestimable benefit to our rancher and farmer in 
tiding him over the period when his land is being prepared for crops, 
and if you had eyer attempted to clear logged lands in western 
ba gon would realize what a task that is. 
e free list is supposed to contain largely raw materials. It may 
not have occurred to you that the value of the red cedar shingle goai 
on board the cars here in western Washington is largely labor. Stump- 
age is valued at from $1 to $2.50 per thousand for . according to 
its accessibility. This means the raw material in 1,000 shingles is 
worth from 10 to 30 cents, the balance is Jabor—labor in the woods, 
labor in bringing the logs to the mills, labor in the mills manufacturing 
the shingles, and labor in the supplies used. The profit to the manu- 
facturer is slight. Statistics will show a lamentable list of failures in 
the shingte-manufacturing industry. A profit of 20 cents ae thousand 
to the mill owner would be deemed a splended return. ake 20 cents 
as the average raw material and 20 cents for the manufacturers’ profit. 
This means about $1.50 to $1.75 that goes to labor and su plies, which 
are largely labor, There are few industries where the selling value is 
hag are dh grey Why, then, 3 oe 5 = one singled out 
Can woo! or cotton or s 0 a a percentage 
ee ares We think not. 5 8 
e CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS of 1907 and 1908 contain all the argu- 
ments needed to show our reasons for asking you to give us a chance 
out here in the West. To show you, however, that the labor situation 
has not changed since that time we are sendi to Congressman 
HUMPHREY a serics of photographs taken durin arch, 1913, at a 
one be 8 mills in 7 near Vancouver, British Columbia. 
ee. a e present duty is reasonable and just, but if alon 
with reductions in the tariff on other commodities 18 Industry should 
stand its share, would it not be reasonable to reduce the tariff on 
pears tha to 30 cents, practically cutting the present duty in half, and 
in this way carrying out the pledge of the great Democratic Party to 


me. people 

nother thing should not be lost sight of, an at is that th 

British Columbia manufacturers haye 5 the — ears had as 

ironclad combination. The consumption of shingles in Canada is di- 

vided up among the different manufacturers according to the number 

of machines which they have, and they are allowed to cut only their 
ill not permit of this. In this way they 


8 8 oe W. 
are getting for their 6/2 shingles in Canada more than we have avcr- 
aged for our thicker 5/2 shingles in the United States. They have, 
however, been able to run only about half their capacity and are 
looking anxiously to the States to enable them to run full time, hold- 
ing up their market on their own shingles in Canada and using our 
country as a dumping ground for their surplus. If such a calamity 
should occur as shingles being put on the Tree list, something should 
be done to prevent their using this country as a dumping und, 
and if they should sell shingles in the States at less than their held 
price in Canada, a 8 to cover such difference should be im 

On the opening of the Panama Canal we will be at a f er dis- 
advantage, as compared with our British Columbia neighbors. They 
will be able to use fore bottoms, whose rates are always less than 
those of our American ships. The rates for forci vessels are about 

5 per cent less than for American vessels. You can readily see 
that this will give our competitors an additional 10 or 15 cent margin 
1 they can use to cut us out of our own market. 

we are to compete on even terms, arrange so that our logs from 
British Columbia and other sources will cost the same, that our Frefahts 
will be the same, that our labor cost be the same, and we will gladly 
withdraw opposition; but it is unfair to ask us to meet competition 
when we are handicap by our own laws or the laws of neig! 
countries which compel us to pay more for labor, more for raw mate- 
rial, and more for transportation. If we are compelled to mest British 
Columbia competition we should have the pale e of employing ori- 
ental labor and using foreign bottoms. This we do not want and do 
not ask for, but our fellow countrymen should not be handicapped by 
our own laws to the benefit of the foreigner. 

Some of these things may not have been brought to your attention, 
and we would respectfully ask your consideration of this matter and 
hope ya will lend your influence to help an industry which to the 
United States as a whole is a small one, but which is of material 
importance to our growing State. 

Respectfully, 
. RED CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
F. A. TRILL, Manager, 4 


boring 


CLEAR LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Clear Lake, Wash, May 27, 1933. 
Hon. W. L. JONES, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: I have no doubt that pn have been and are doing 
everything in your power to aid the shingle manufacturers of this 
State in retaining the duty on shingles shipped into the United States, 
The company which I represent is a large manufacturer of shingles. 
We e t to cut this year almost 150,000,000 shingles. We employ 
in our shingle mill alone about 60 men, with a monthly pay roll of 


$7,500. In addition to these men an equal number are employed in 
the woods getting out the timber for the shingle mill, with a pay rolt 
equal to the one in the mill itself. If the shingles from British Co- 


lumbia are permitted to come into the United States free of duty, I 
have not the slightest doubt that it will mean a period of stagnation 
running over from one to three years, with possibly a large portion of 
these men thrown out of work. It will mean at the very least a ma- 
terial reduction in their wages and a very great disturbance in indus- 
trial conditions in this State, 

If you find, when the matter finally comes to the point of being 
decided, that the duty can not be retained, I hope that you will do 
everything you can to place a duty at least opan shingles and lumber 
exported to this country from British Columbia. ‘This would be only 
a matter of fairness, ce they place on any raw material exported 
from British Columbia an export duty. The duty on their material 


shipped into country would have the effect, in my opinion, of 
pomori this export duty on loge. If we could have their logs to 
a Sp ere in the State of Washington it would be a very material 
elp to us, 
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I wish to thank you at this time for the very work you have 
done so far en this case, and to advise you that the lumbermen here 
certainly appreciate the efforts that you haye made in our behalf. 

ery truly, yours, 
F. H. JAENSON. 


Tacoma, WASH., April 22, 1913, 
Hon, Senator W. L. Jonas, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Reference tariff on shingles. You haps are aware of the 
shingle situation in this State. For the past Tee years there has been 
practically no Aron whatever in the manufacture of shin: and in 
the meantime the British Columbia shingles have been g in com- 
petition with us and paying 50 cents per thousand duty. 

The before us now is, What is 


against the Shingle Weavers’ Union. 

In addition to this, the Government 5 in British Columbia on 
a license or t is 2 to $2.50 per thousand rd 
measure cheaper than ours. Under the circumstances you can readily 
see how and why maey compete with ns now and where we would be at 
if they did not have to pay this 50-cent duty. 

A friend of mine, Mr. Stevens, of the Steavens-Eaton Co., New York, 
visited me ae nigh and 1 him if be bad been selling many 
British Columbia sbingles this past year or two, and he said that they 
represented 85 or 90 cent of his sales of shingles, and with the 
duty off there would no doubt but that his en sales would be 
British Columbia gy Serg 

In addition to this, the matter of free tolls enters in. Granting that 
the British Columbia shingle manufacturers can produce shingles at a 
far lower cost than we, If they have free tolls th the canal or on 
the same basis as ours, and we are forced to use American vessels, while 
th the benefits 
lutely nil. 
lum- 


These are two very important 
Oregon 85 tion 2 


and in our estima and I sincerely hope that you will do 
our utmost to bring these points out to your friends in Con; and 
n the Senate and endeavor to protect us. I assure you we will appre- 


ciate it. 
Thanking you very kindly in advance, we are, 


You very truly, 
ad eee Tacoma & EASTERN LUMBER Co., 
By E. W. DEMAREST, Manager. 


Pacivic COAST Sntrrras'“ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Seattle, Wash., April 22, 1913. 
Hon. W. L. JONES 


„ 
Senator from Washington, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The International Shingle Weavers’ Union of America 
will of course be vitally affected if duty is taken off of Canadian 
shingles. They are of course very busy with the strike and nothing 
much can be gotten out of them, but for your information I find by the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that * sent a tel during the former 
hearing under date of April. 26. 1909, to the Congressmen in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at that fime, and their message reads as follows: 

Srarrln, Wasn., April 26, 1909. 
To the CONGRESSMEN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Having in mind the welfare of the wage earners of the shingle in- 


dustry, whose standard of living and morals are seriously impaired by 
eompetition with Asiatic labor, we most earnestly appeal to you to use 
every honorable method to secure additional on shingles, that our 
industry may be saved to white workmen. 

INTERNATIONAL SHINGLE WEAVERS’ UNION, 

C. J. Fousox, President. 

W. E. WILLIS, Secretary. 


We also note that the president of the Shingle Weavers’ Union wrote 


a letter as follows: 

SEATELE, WASH., January 15, 1909. 

To the CONGRESSMEN, 

Washington, D. 0.: 
I am sending you herewith copy of a set of resolutions which were 
ssed at the recent convention of the Interzztional Shingle Weavers’ 
nion of America, I am sure that you will do all that is possible to 

8 ees facts recounted therein are presented where the most good 

will result. 

Yours, very truly, J. C. Brown, 
President International Shingle Weavers’ Union of America, 
The resolutions read as follows: 
“ Resolutions sapeo by the International Shingle Weavers’ Union of 

America in conven at Olympia, Wash., January 4, 5, 6, 1909: 

“ Whereas — rs there has been a tariff of 30 cents 
per thou ay ag by the United States; 

“Whereas during all this time the imports of Canadian shingles into 
the United States have steadily increased—have doubled in the last 
few years—and in the years i and 1907 reached the large total 
of 8,909 carloads, through which the wage loss to the white work- 
men in the Washington nese, a Industry amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, or practically $40,000 per month ; 

“ Whereas the shingle manufacturers in British Columbia are able to 
inflict this enormous loss on the wage earners in the Was 
shingle industry t the employment of Aslaties, who com- 
pose 80 per cent of working forces in the British Columbia 
shingle mills, and who accept a very much tower wage compensa- 
tion and a very much lower standard of living than can the all- 
white labor of the Washington shingle ind $ 

the white wage earners in the 2 shingle industry 

have better and higher conceptions of the ustrial, social, hy- 
gienic, and moral well-be and, the ideals of their race 
and Nation, have trained ves to conform to a standard of 
living in accordance with American ideas of American civilization ; 


the past 10 
on shingles 


money avallable 
in the United 


s wage earners in the Washington shingle mills have been 
— acon Pyro 12 — Surg jo ye Sf £ months; v, 

O a great ex enga; producing shingles 
from fallen, fire-blackened, and other cedar that would be other- 
a wise wasted and be a dead loss to the State and to the Nation; 

Whereas the first consideration of the United States Government 
„ should be the welfare of its own citizens; and 
Whereas it is understood that some misinformed people now advocate 
the reduction of the present tariff of 30 cents per thousand, which 
is even now an inadequate protection against Asiatic shingles made 
I 5 British Columbia: Wherefore, for these reasons, 

e respectfully and firmly protest against any reduction of the 
present tari. and we do earnestly and strongly — all legislators to 
save the industry and to Te our necessary wage interest by. fixin 
an a ate protective tarif against Asiatic-made cntngies + tarif of 
wre Voted’ nat a cops of Tee e 

ed, a copy of these resolutions be sent to each member óf 

the Washington State Legislature, with the request that they memo- 

rialize Congre to grant the Washington shingle industry an adequate 
protective rif of preferably 50 cents per thousand, 

Foted, That the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 

districts covered by the Internations) Silene Werres manufacturing 

n on ngle Weavers’ Union mer- 

ica be furnished — 5 coples of these generat resolutions.” 


Yours, very truly, 
F. D. Becxer, Seeretary-Menager. 


Taco R 5 
Senator W. L. JONES, NEE IRE RA 
Washingten, D. O. 

Dran Sin: We are in receipt this morning of a cireular from our 
33 oa one Association: of yo ch we are members, re- 

wri em 0 to the duty of 
cents a thousand on lumber. mesta L ” 

We will say that we differ somewhat in this matter from the 
are not in favor of duty on steel, the breakfast table, 
From an ence of something like 12 years in the 
lumber business we are satisfied that the duty is a scarecrow. Whereas 

bly stumpage in British Columbia is somewhat less than in Wash- 
ngton and Oregon, the cost of ng on aceount of the very rough 
condition of the country more than makes up for the difference, and 
we venture to say that the cost of produc logs at the foot of the 
stip is more than the same in Washington. millis in Washington 
have been shipping thousands of cars a month the last two or three 
years into British Columbia at a less price than the British Columbia 
mills care to manufacture the same. 

The same caine Appias on rolled oats, which we notice in the morn- 
mg paper. W yD gd are the greatest producers per 
acre of oats of an tate in the Union, and there is no reason at all 
for any duty on this commodity. 

This is the opinion of not only ourselves but of millions of other 
people an a ee the Republican ticket up to 1912. 

ou very 


Ts, ly 
* WHEELER-REESB LUMBER CO., 
WELLES WHEELER, Vice President. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, my distinguished col- 
league has very briefly pointed out how a moderate tariff on 
shingles would be entirely consistent with the theory of the 
party which is framing this tariff bill. I think he is entirely 
correct in that; and in that connection it seems to me that a 
moderate tariff upon shingles, considering the importance of the 
industry, particularly to the State of Washington, would be in 
harmony with this declaration: 


The annual revenue, after g current expenditures, pensions, and 
the interest on the public debt, should furnish a moderate balance for 
the reductiov of the principal, and that revenue, except so much as may 
be derived from a tax on tobacco and liquors, should raised by duties 
on importations, the details of which should be so adjusted as to aid 
in securing remunerative wages to labor and promote the industries, 
prosperity, and growth of the whole country. 


That was the tariff platform of the Liberal Republican Party 
in 1872. It was expressly indorsed by the Demeacratic Party 
and adopted as the platform of the Democratic Party in that 


year. 

It seems to me that it would also be in harmony with this 
declaration: 

Knowing full well, however, that legislation affecting the operations 
of the people should be cautious and conservative in method, not in ad- 
vance of public opinion but responsive to its demands, the atic 
is pledged to revise the tariff In a spirit of fairness to all inter- 
ests, but making reductions fn taxes it not a4 "neg to Injure any 
domestic industries, but rather to promote their thy growth. From 
the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the customhouse 
have been the chief source of Federal revenue; as such they must con- 
tinue to be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely upon legisla- 
tion for successful continuance, so that any change of law must at 
every step regardful of the labor and capital thus involved. * * * 

n and taxation can and must be effected without 
depriving American labor of the ability te compete successfully with 
foreign labor and without t lower rates of duty than will be 
ample to cover aay: increas cost of production which may exist in 
consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 


That was the declaration of the Demoeratie Party in its plat- 
form of 1884. 

It seems to me that a moderate tariff on shingles, say a re- 
duction on the present tariff of 50 per cent, would be a pretty 
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substantial reduction and would also be in harmony with this 
declaration: 

Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws. with due allowance for the difference between the wages of 
American and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every 
branch of such industries and enterprises. 

That sounds like a Republican Party platform, but as a 
matter of fact it was the Democratic Party platform of 1888. 


It is also in harmony with this principle: 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation is intimately con- 
nected with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate 
attainment of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not 
injure or destroy legitimate industry. 

That is the Democratic platform of 1912. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ortver]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son] to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcock! 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when Mr. Gronna’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Gronna] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis]. 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I bave a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 
As he is absent from the Chamber, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr, JONES (when Mr. Townsend's name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] is necessarily absent. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I will let this anounce- 
ment stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. REED. I am paired with the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Suira], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRYAN (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
send] to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], and 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BACON. I inquire if the senior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON] has voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BACON. I withhold my vote. 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Lea], which I transfer to the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BUnrman! and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: The senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont] with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]; 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] with the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lewis]; and the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Own] with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 44, as follows: 


If he were present, I 


YEAS—21, 
Rradley Dillingham Page Sterling 
Brady Gallinger Penrose Warren 
Brandegee Jones Perkins Weeks 
Catron Lippitt Poindexter 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Root 
Colt McLean Smoot 

NAYS—44. h 
Ashurst Kern Ransdol! Smith, S. C. 
Iristow La Follette Robinson Stone 
Bryan ane xt Saulsbury Swanson 
Chilton Martin, Ya. Shafroth “Thomas 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thompson 
Pletcher Myers Shields Thornton 
Hollis Norris Shively Tillman 
Hughes O'Gorman Simmons yardaman 
James Overman Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Johnson Owen Smith, Ga. Willlams 
Kenyon Vomerene Smith, Md. Works 


NOT VOTING—30. 


Bacon Crawford Jackson Reed 
Bankhead Culberson Lea Sherman 
Borah du Pont Lewis Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Fall McCumber Stephenson 
Burton Got Nelson Sutherland 
Chamberlain Gore Newlands Townsend 
Clapp Gronna Oliver 

Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Pittman 


So Mr. Joxes’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to offer the amendment so as to read 25 
cents per thousand instead of 40 cents. I simply desire to say 
that that is a reduction of 50 per cent, or 5 cents below the 
Dingley law. On this amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 
present, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend], which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Nevada IMr. PITTMAN], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). In the 
absence of my pair, the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Outver], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I desire to 
make the sime announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
that I made on the former vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called). I again transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] to the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). On account 
of the absence of my pair, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
LANDS], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was caled). 
same transfer as before and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Sarr] to the Senator from Montana Ir. 
WALSH], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I desire to know whether the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Then I will not vote, being paired 
with that Senator. 

Mr. BACON. Iagain announce my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON J. In his absence I withhold 
my vote. If he were present, I should yote “ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. James]. If he were present, I should vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 42, as follows: 


I am paired 
If he were 


I make the 


YEAS—22. 
Bradley Dillingham Page Stephenson 
Brady Fall Penrose Sterling 
Brandegee Gallinger Perkins Warren 
Catron Jones Poindexter Works 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Root 
Colt Lodge Smoot 

NAYS—42. 
Ashurst La Follette Reed Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Lane Robinson Stone 
Bryan Martin, Va. Saulsbury Swanson 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Shatroth Thomas 
Cummins Myers Sheppard Thompson 
Fletcher Norris Shields Thornton 
Hollis O'Gorman Shively ‘Tillman 
Hughes Overman Simmons Vardaman 
Johnson Owen Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Kenyon Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Kern Ransdell Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—3S1. 

Bacon Crawford James Pittman 
Bankhead Culberson Lea Sherman 
Borah du Pont Lewis Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Gof McCumber Sutherland 
Burton Gore McLean Townsend 
Chamberlain Gronna Nelson Walsh 
Clapp Hitchcock Newlands Weeks 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Oliver 


So Mr. Joxzs's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have an inquiry to make 
that may save time, and I am extremely solicitous to save time 
in the further consideration of the bill. If my inquiry is not 
answered, I might feel when the bill gets into the Senate like 
offering some amendments. 

First, I will ask the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
if he has given any further consideration to the duty on granite? 
The Senator from North Carolina, when it was up before, said 
he had heard no complaints. I have a very urgent complaint 
from the Salisbury, N. C., branch of the Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
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national Association of America, transmitting a copy of a letter 


that was sent to the distinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands perfectl, well that 
it is not possible for me to read everything that is sent to me 
as chairman of the Finance Committee. I did not mean to say 
that no such communication had come to the committee. I will 
state to the Senator that my plan of dealing with this matter 
when these communications came to me has been that by my 
direction my secretary sends them to the subcommittees having 
charge of the subjects under consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, I understand that. I am not com- 
plaining at all. The only purpose of my question was to ask the 
Senator if there is any possibility of haying the committee look 
a little further into the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, Mr. President, we very thoroughly 
discussed that particular question and passed upon it, and I 
know of no disposition to reconsider it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If it is foreclosed, that ends the matter 
and answers my interrogatory. 

Now, Mr. President, one other matter. I have forgotten what 
Senators constitute the subcommittee on Schedule C. Metals and 
manufactures of. I want to make a little inquiry about one item 
in that schedule. If the subcommittee will honor me with their 
attention, paragraph 137 relates to the duty on needles of vari- 
ous kinds, 

I think it is safe to say, Mr. President, that in all previous 
tariff? bills—I feel sure I speak advisedly—latch needles have 
been differentiated from the others and given a little higher 
duty. They are now in this bill, thrown in with all other classes 
of needles, and the duty of 25 per cent allowed by the House 
was reduced to 20 per cent by the Senate committee, and that 
has been agreed to. I made my protest and was voted down. 

I should like to say to the subcommittee that I wish they 
would give the matter a little further consideration in their mo- 
ments of leisure, if they ever have any, and I apprehend they 
have not many, with a view of seeing whether they could not, 
following precedents, take latch needles out of the list of the 
others and give those needles a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
The present duty I think is 60 per cent or more. 

I simply call it to the attention of the subcommittee. If I 
hear nothing further from it, I shall have to be satisfied. If 
the subcommittee, after looking into the matter and finding that 
that particular class of needles, on which there is more labor, 
has been given heretofore a little higher duty, felt like carry- 
ing out my suggestion, I would be gratified. 

That is all. I have said this for the purpose of saving time in 
the future consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this affords me the opportu- 
nity to read a letter which I received from Torrington, Conn., 
written August 12. I think that was a day or two after we had 
under consideration and discussion in the Senate this para- 
graph. During the course of his speech in favor of high rates 
upon the industries of Torrington, and chiefly, I believe, the 
manufacture of needles, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] had something to say about the probability of some of 
those industries moving their plants over to Germany, I think, 
or to Canada, possibly; I do not remember which. The letter 
I have is from Mr. Thomas A. Carroll. Of course, I do not 
know him. It is directed to me as chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, dated August 12, 1913. I will read only an extract 
from it. He says: 


Dear Sin: As a constant reader of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I 
found much that displeased me with the impression GEORGE P. MCLEAN, 
of this State, “iin to give your body when the tariff! on needles was 
being discussed. He referred to the speech delivered by Congressman 
UNDERWOOD at Waterbury and drew a vivid picture, as I understand it 
from the RECORD, of many needle workers from Torrington being in the 
audience, drinking in the tariff wisdom of Congressman UNDERWOOD, 
taking it for political gospel, being converted to the Wilson cause, and 
then going back home and voting the ticket on election day that put 
President Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, in office. 

Unfortunately—and I sincerely hope that it is for the last term 
both United States Senators from Connecticut are Republicans. The 
are about the only calamity howlers from the Nutmeg State that 
know of at the present time. Business at the Excelsior Needle Co.’s 
plant here, of which Senator MCLEAN appears to be so solicitous, was 
never better, and the folly of the statements on his part that the busi- 
ness wiil have to be removed to Germany if the tariff is lowered ts 
evidenced from the fact that at the air time a large addition is 
being built to this needle factory. imilar conditions obtain at the 
plants of the Standard and Progressive pr prea both of which, like 
the Excelsior Needle Co.’s factory, are ted with the Torrington 
company. I 

There is more of the letter, but that is all I desire to read. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like if one of the pages 
could inform the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] that I 
desire to make some references to his observation as delivered 
by him this morning. He went out of the Chamber, and I do 


not like to speak concerning his remarks during his absence. 


Mr. GALLINGER. While the Senator is waiting I want to 
add just a sentence, if the Senator from North Carolina (Mr, 
Srmaons] will permit me. 

I know nothing about the Torrington factory at all. We have, 
I think, seven or eight needle factories in New Hampshire. 
Some of our most prominent men are connected with them in 
one way and another, some Democrats and some Republicans, 
and they are all very solicitous about this particular item, All 
I have asked is that it be looked into a little further, and what- 
ever the conclusion is will not satisfy me, but under stress, of 
course, I will have to accept it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE,. In connection with the matter that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simons] have just been discussing, 
I wish to interpolate a word, if the Senator from Illinois will 
allow me. 

Beas} LEWIS. Yes; I yield for a moment. I do not yield the 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, no. I will not take over a min 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simons] ma ee: 
ferred to some statement made by my colleague [Mr. MCLEAN] 
the other day in relation to the needle business in Torrington, 
in my State. I will say that my colleague at present is absent 
era Sone. 3 to = duties as a member of the 

a rreney mmittee, which is 
spon PaT ag aoe na aiie r i 
s regards the situation in that business, I read from 
eats wath y nesae 5 of the Excelsior kadis Ga 
517 s the com 

o pany to which the Senator 
We are inclosing a brief on sewing-machine needles such as we sub- 

d C 8 that this brief 


we wish that if there is any way you can hel N E Mat 
n er oo cent as fixed by the Ways and —— Comice 

I simply put that into the Recorp to show that while the 
gentleman who signs the communication to the Senator from 
North Carolina, whose name I did not catch, and about which I 
na SIMONE wi 

F; NS. I will give the name to the Sena $ 
Thomas A. Carroll. 7 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will say in passing that I think the 
president of the company is probably a better judge of his own 
business and of the proceedings of the company than the gen- 
tleman who expressed his political views to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no doubt that ts so. Mr. Carroll 
writes a very intelligent letter, but I am sure that the presi- 
dent of the company knows more about the business than he 
does, and he is showing his confidence in the future of the 
business not by preparing to move his plant to Germany, as 
was suggested, but by doubling its capacity, if the statement of 
Mr. Carroll is true. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no doubt that he relied upon the 
promises of the Senator and his President and his party that 
they would not hurt his legitimate business, and he started an 
addition which he no doubt very much regrets at present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has had three or four months in which 
to stop it if he is going to move to Germany. There is no reason 
why he should continue to build if he is going to Germany. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not wish to trespass npon the time 
of the Senator from Illinois at any further length. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I am emboldened at this mo- 
ment to make some observations concerning the views of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root], just expressed by 
him, upon a feature of the income tax—the exemption. 

I was particularly attracted, Mr. President, by the allusion 
of the distinguished Senator to what he feared was an invasion 
upon the right and privilege of the States to protect themselves 
ių the matter of their income, also as to the application of their 
incomes to their own need. The Senator was concerned as to 
the States maintaining their power and right to levy a tax 
within the State to obtain the income for their home uses. As I 
listened to him-I was strongly impressed with the wisdom of 
Thomas Jefferson’s observation that “an often recurrence to 
fundamental principles is salutary and preserving.” 

The distinguished Senator from New York addressed his ob- 
servations to that theory of government which the men of the 
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school of politics such as I adopt, c: g themselyes Democrats, 
have ever advocated as essential to the real preservation of the 
theory of this Republic. That is the right of home rule in 
the States—the defeating of any attempt or power of the Na- 
tional Government to invade the precincts of the States and by 
presuming upon an assumed privilege of national authority 
prevent the local government from exercising its privilege and 
rights within those constitutional guaranties which the found- 
ers of our Government intended it should enjoy. I was 
particularly attracted by the distinguished Senator 

his eminent ability and paying great tribute to his skill as a 
lawyer and his experience as a statesman—in warning the 
Democracy—turning to this side of the House—of how it was 
on the eve of permitting a mensure to pass in this body which 
would not only invade the privileges of the States, but destroy 
their local autonomy—and greatly distress the State of New 
York—by its audacious intrusion. , 

Mr. President, I join with that distinguished statesman from 
New York in not only expressing the fear of such approach, but 
I go one step further, and denounce the evil of its present exist- 
ence; but I am compelled to remind the distinguished Senator 
from New York that if any man should ask me as a fellow 
American to what source I would charge this new growth of 
centralism and centralization—this encroachment upon the 
States to which he alludes; I would be compelled to turn to the 
distinguished Senator from New York and in the accusation of 
the humble shepherd in Israel to the King say: Thou art 
the man.” 

I can not forget, nor should this country forget, that at a time 
when a constitutional lawyer might have been prudent to guard 
the relative functions between the States and the Nation there 
arose in this country, in a national administration which was 
then in power, a general tendency to override both the privileges 
and the rights of the States; this to accommodate itself to the 
mere expediency of politics on the one hand and to gratify the 
hue and cry of multitudes on the other. Sir, I recall that it was 
the distinguished Senator from New York who, in a very elo- 
quent address—characteristic of the ability that ever attends his 
utterances—at a state dinner of the Pennsylvania Society in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel—struck a new keynote in the pursuit 
of the policy of his then chief, then President of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt. It was the doctrine asserted just pre- 
viously by President Roosevelt at the laying of the corner stone 
of the capitol at Harrisburg, Pa. In the wake of this utterance 

. threatening the existence of the States as sovereign bodies, the 
distinguished Senator from New York at the Waldorf gather- 
ing said, “As the States will not do their duty, and because they 
will not do their duty —the Senator measuring that duty by 
the standard of the distinguished Senator and his distinguished 
chief—* the National Government must step in and do it for 
them.” 

Thus the people of this country were educated to the theory 
that wherever a State had large riches, such as New York; 
bountiful wealth, powerful men, eminent politicians, financial 
jugglers and acrobats of honesty, the State is assumed to be 
unable to control itself. According to the idea then put forth 
to the multitude all this was due to the fact that the State 
would not control itself. Then and there the people were edu- 
cated by the Senator that it was then the duty of the National 
Government to step in, administer the punishment, and inflict 
the chastisement on the State and pluck the merely well to do 
because of the State’s failure to act as certain interests demand. 

Mr. ROOT rose, : 

Mr. LEWIS. I see the Senator from New York rises, I dare 
say he desires me to yield for an interruption. I do so at once. 

Mr. ROOT. I feel humiliated, Mr. President, by the revela- 
tion of the fact that the Senator from Illinois never read the 
speech to which he refers. I said no such thing as he has put 
into my mouth; I thought no such thing. I never said any 
such thing anywhere on any occasion, and I never shall. What 
I said in the speech to which he refers before the Pennsylvania 
‘Society was to put the question “ How can the States preserve 
their local self-government?” and to answer the question by 
saying, They can preserve their local self-government only 

by performing the duties that rest upon them.” To that I 
stand, and I think I always shall stand, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from 
New York says he feels humiliated. I can readily understand 
how now, upon a sober sense and upon a calm reflection, he 
would feel a sense of humiliation as to many utterances of his; 
but as to that one in particular, and the effect it has produced 
upon the country. I naturally realize that he would give a good 

deal could it be recalled. I remind him that the utterance to 
| which I now allude was made at the Pennsylvania Society 


dinner by him, while the latter part of his utterance which he 
now presents as a qualification of the evil to which I have 
alluded was not made by the distinguished Senator at the dinner 
at the Pennsylvania Society. I remind the Senator that the 
latter portion quoted by him was uttered when he sought to cor- 
rect the evil of his first offense and escape the penalty. This 
was when he assured the people of New York that his point of 
view was not any longer such as had been indicated in the Wal- 
dorf speech. This correction was in his able utterance when 
accepting the election to the Senate from the Legislature of 
New York. Upon the occasion of accepting his election 
by the Legislature of New York, was the latter part of the 
utterance expressed, although it might have been a duplicated 
one from a previous speech. I surely will admit that anything 
the distinguished Senator from New York may say is worthy 
of repetition. either by himself or from any other source; but I 
again say that of the speech to which I allude the distinguished 
Senator is conscious of the fact that all over the country this 
speech was referred to; it was printed in the public papers; 
and I now ask the distinguished Senator if in that speech he 
did not say that “if the States failed to do their duty, the 
National Government would have to do it for them“? 

Mr. ROOT. No, Mr. President. I said if the States failed 
to do their duty the American democracy, which abhorred a 
vacuum in government, the National Government, would in- 
evitably step in and do the duty that the States refused to do. 

Mr. LEWIS. Exactly. Mr. President, it was immaterial 
where the Senator pleads guilty—whether it is on the first or 
the second count of the indictment, the judgment is the same. 
He admits that which I said he expressed was what occurred. 

Mr. President, it is because I, knowing the Senator to be an 
eminent lawyer and statesman, both in matters of constitu- 
tional law and the theory of this republican Government, that 
I was surprised at the utterance then, and I saw that he was 
then planting the seed of a tree which ultimately grown he 
would have to draw his own ax upon, lest it should poison the 
very shade in which he must survive. 

Now, what finds he? That the people took his teachings 
in the State of New York seriously, and throughout this country 
are demanding through the voice of Senators in this body that 
they shall carry out the very creed of the distinguished Sena- 
tor, and inasmuch as New York has failed through her rich 
men to pay her proportion of taxes, and has allowed the per- 
sonal-property taxes on her vast and unlimited millionaires to 
be less than the personal taxes paid in the lesser State of Wis- 
consin, cheating the public before the eyes of the Nation, swin- 
dling the citizenship before the honor of the country, and de- 
priving the humble people of their right of proportion and their 
privilege of having the expenses of government borne by all to 
the extent of their possessions; there has sprung up in the land 
a sentiment of just such retaliation as forced itself over the 
Senate and over the doctrine of constitutional State and Fed- 
eral demarcation demanding the very form of confiscatory 
punishment which the Senator rightfully inveighs against. 
They, the people, now demand that New York pay the penalty, 
either through the hand of the Federal Government on the one 
hand or the hand of the State on the other. As it has been ob- 
served that they will not obey the State law, but evade it by 
either failing to make their returns of taxation or committing 
perjury to cheat it; there was but one refuge, and that was to 
follow the advice of the distinguished Senator from New York; 
and when New York had failed to do its duty, for the National 
Government to step in and chastise them by doing it for them 
by levying any sum on New York that the “mob” on the cor- 
ners, in the streets and alleys, demand. 

The Senator alluded characteristically, with his wisdom, to 
the theory upon which this Government was established. He 
adverted to New Jersey and called attention to the part she 
played in the Constitutional Convention, where her statesmen 
demanded that the smaller States should have equal representa- 
tion with the larger ones. But, sir, I take issue with much 
trepidation with the distinguished Senator on his construction 
of the objects of this demand. It was not merely for the reason 
that the States should have equal representation, but Mr. Pater- 
son, of New Jersey, speaking on the subject, specifically urged 
as one of the very reasons for that claim that the local sover- 
eignty of the distinct localities might be preserved, equally bal- 
anced one with the other in matters in which the sovereignty 
of the State was to exercise its function of government, and in 
the Senate be equal in vote to preserve its sovereign position. 

Mr, President, we have seen much in these later days of this 
new theory advocated by the Senator. Lately the one that 
has gradually stolen upon this Nation, augmented by such 
responsible wisdom and from such an eminent source as the 
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distinguished Senator from New York, is designated national 
conservation. All around this Nation goes the impression that 
the time has at last come when States shall have no longer a 
sovereign existence, when there shall no longer be home rule, 
when within their precincts the States shall not be any longer 
permitted to control their own affairs by their voice and 
vote. This movement has increased to the embracing every 
conduct of the State from the regulation. of railroad freight 
rates in the State and the municipal control of city utilities. 
Now the Federal court, as a disciple under the teachings of 
these brilliant masters—and before all others stands the distin- 
guished Senator from New York—has seized the States and 
cities, figuratively speaking, in the clutch of its hands, dragging 
them into the Federal court, and, under the theory that the 
Federal Government has the right to suppress and control the 
State as its pleasure dictates, has through Federal court in- 
junction paralyzed the construction of needed improvements in 
the State and city, restrained the officials of the city, county, 
and State governments, and denied to the local bodies the right 
of home rule. AN this upon the theory that the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone has the right to control the States as a body, 
and to direct the private affairs of the citizen of the State in 
his private concerns. So extensive has this vice of government 
grown that here in the Nation a school of gentlemen exists advo- 
cating the seizing of every Western State, and as it were, rolling 
it around their wrists, throwing it across their shoulders, and 
marching to New England and presenting the State as needing 
the wise men of the East as conservators. Under the theory of 
conservation they have locked up the resources of the West, 
paralyzed her industry, diminished her opportunity, discour- 
aged her capital, and deprived her citizens, all without any 
regard to that fundamental doctrine which the distinguished 
Senator is right in now asserting, that within these localities, 
if there is to be preservation of the citizen in purely local 
affairs, let him be preserved by himself by his voice and vote; 
if there is to be conservation in the affairs of the State or the 
locality, let it be conserved by the law which is created by the 
ballot of the people in their home government. 

The distinguished Senator may well take the suggestion from 
one of his colleagues in this Chamber, even though that be 
myself, that unless such as he shall raise his voice more fre- 
quently for this abandoned doctrine of democracy, unless there 
shall be a greater devotion to the Constitution and a larger 
degree of obedience to its spirit, the whole theory of home rule, 
State sovereignty, and local home rule within local precincts 
will all have been crushed out of existence, and there will over- 
come them the centralized power dictated from a Washington 
authority, stimulated by the sentiment of political favor to 
party or administration privileges to favorites. There will 
arise the creed proclaiming that what the Capital of Wash- 
ington can not regulate shall be destroyed; what it can not 
punish shall be confiscated; that riches in new States is a 
crime and possession by industry treason. 

It is the specific income tax against which the Senator in- 
yeighs. He reminded the Senate, if I did not misunderstand 
him, that his people were about to haye inflicted upon them some 
great unparalleled blunder, some inexcusable offense. Said he, 
“My people are to be taxed. My people will have to pay the 
tax you levy.” Who are the Senator's people? Do I gather 
from the Senator that only that distinguished brood of gentle- 
men who nestle around Wall Street are his people? Those who 
have amassed millions, then hid them in strong boxes, while 
they have escaped the responsibility of the ballot box? Are they 
only his people? Are they whose vast fortunes, maintained 
through perjury or evasion of law, have always escaped the 
assessor and dodged the tax collector—are they only his peo- 
pls, those who have millions of dollars? Are there no millions 
of poor and miserable in New York? Are those who, in humble 
homes and amid suffering, have been compelled to pay the taxes 
out of their wages, laid heavily upon them by the masters who 
would not pay their taxes and whose failure had to be made up 
by taking from the humble the deficiency in order that the ex- 
penses of the government of New York might be maintained— 
are they not his people? Has he no voice for them? 

Why should the distinguished Senator from New York ask 
that his people, or, to paraphrase him, “my people,” should be 
exempt? Sir, in this Government I will not assume that any one 
set of people have a right to say through the voice of any man, 
however distinguished or elevated, that others must contribute 
to their burdens and bear them. That because they have 
managed to attract in some way a glamour about their existence 

and grasped power with one hand and held the privilege of 
wealth with the other, must be exempted from bearing their 
burden and discharging their responsibility, all sir, because 


they are a great people in finance, a wonderful people in riches, 
and a shrewd and artful people in the mysterious manipulation 
of the thing called finance. 

Why, then, sir, is this tax laid? My distinguished friend the 
eminent Senator who honors his seat in representing New York 
fails to realize or, if realizing, fails to note the real reason 
of the tax upon these incomes. Sir. speaking for Democracy, the 
object of levying a tax upon wealth is not because it is wealth. 
Such would be anarchy. I spurn it as a doctrine which no 
constitutional scholar of Democracy would accept under any 
conditions. Nor, sir, is it a tax on wealth because the men who 
have it are rich. That, I am told, is a species of socialism. I 
know such would violate the fundamental doctrine of a man’s 
property having the right of protection and never to be taken 
from him without due process of law. 

I say to the Senator that the theory of a tax upon such in- 
comes is, as Adam Smith well put it, that they should bear the 
burden of the tax who draw the greater benefits from the 
Government in which they live. Sir, the tax is not put on in- 
comes of wealthy men because they are able to bear it by rea- 
son of the mere volume of their wealth, but for the other reason, 
sir, that most large incomes from great fortunes are not earned 
by toil. They are not gathered by sacrifice. They are not gar- 
nered in agony. They are the results of the thing called in- 
terest, by which a man takes a fortune, however gotten by him, 
and lends it out in portions to others who may need to use it 
for such price as the owner may put upon it. It is upon the 
theory of this increment being unearned by toil, unearned by 
sacrifice, and undeserved often because of the character of men 
who possess it, that its levy is justified. An income tax is laid 
not to punish wealthy men, but in order that the other class of 
human beings who haying no wealth are compelled to pay the 
general tax and bear the burdens of government may not be 
solely selected for sacrifice by the discriminating doctrine which 
has so long prevailed in government—that those who are help- 
less shall be hopeless against the power of privilege and 
taxation. 

Thus, Mr. President, these incomes are laid hold of by the 
Democratic Party, through the constitutional doctrine of gov- 
ernment, in order that the rich who have by privilege of gov- 
ernment drawn to themselyes these incomes may pay to the 
maintenance of government such proportion as the incomes bear 
to the needs of the country. And why? Why, Mr. President, 
there is a rumor in the air here and there, sometimes voiced by 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
whose erudite learning is always a source of joy and a tribute 
to the body in which he sits, that America broods for the mo- 
ment in the shadow of serious conflict with foreign powers. 

In such an hour, sir, if war should be declared in this 
country, whom will we find rushing to this Capital, through 
their emissaries, asking for the protection for their wealth by 
the bayonet and gun, demanding to be barricaded in safety by 
the lives of the sons of the Republic? Whom shall we see rush- 
ing to the Government asking that navies be put out to the 
waters bordering their possessions to protect them—demanding 
that they may be fortiffed with protection in every wise, safe 
against all assault? 

It will be these delectable gentlemen who for awhile linger 
in America, absent from the polling booths, their names seldom 
seen upon the tax collector’s list, while they flit from here to 
Europe, and there in their luxurious yachts or in speeding joy 
automobiles ensconce themselves along the Riviera in the Medi- 
terranean in the winter or in the mountain fastness of pleas- 
ure resorts in the summer. These who contribute little to this 
Government and yet who would demand promptly that every 
man of the poor who could give his life—from the farm, the fac- 
tory, and the mill—shall be summoned to die to save their 
wealth from the assault of those who intrude upon the Nation 
or threaten it with invasion. It is such as these who will 
be found crying for the navies with their gallant men to go 
out upon the broad seas with their batteries to save them and 


theirs. Yet, sir, shall it be said that the Senator's people“ 


shall not be taxed because, forsooth, they are able to pay and 
are his chosen people? Shall they be exempt because they will 
not be able to swear off the tax upon the one hand or swindle 
the collection of it on the other? 

The time has not come, I say, speaking for myself, when the 
Democracy of this country will take any man's property because 
he is rich; but it will allow no rich man’s property to escape 
its just burden because it is wealth and its owner powerful. 
The doctrine of Democracy, sir, is not that we make war against 
wealth for that it is wealth. The theory of Democracy can 
be well stated: We do not make illegal war against legal 
wealth, but we do make legal war against illegal wealth. 
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There we stand. If these privileged and superior gentlemen for 
whom the Senator elects only to speak are those who feel that 
they will have this Government to protect them, that they wiil 
haye this Government to sustain them in the possession of their 
riches, that they will have this Government send its young 
sons to death to save them and their wealth, then, sir, I de- 
mand that they shall contribute to help to build the Navy, to 
maintain the Army, to save the honor of the Nation of which 
they are a part and many of them so little credit. 2 

The Senator speaks of “my people.“ I would invite to his 
respectful consideration the fact that my observations through 
New York are those which would apply in any State of 
this Union. There is to be seen the burdened farmer bending 
over the ground in toil through the heat of the day, with his 
blistered hands and bowed body, striving for a mere existence. 
He pays his tax of from 100 to 200 per cent upon the mere neces- 
sities of life, ostensibly in order to maintain a Government, but 
really to give fortunes to those for whom the Senator speaks as 
“my people.” There is the toller in the mill, the man in the 
factory, and the slave in the workshop, all with small wages, 
all these being constantly reduced in their possessions and whose 
substance is being consumed for the mere privilege of living. 
This man he, too, pays the tax and also bears the burden of the 
tax that is evaded by those who are the Senator’s “ people.” 
Why, then, shall not they the Senator’s “ people” be forced to 
pay a little out of that which they filch from others and assist 
to maintain the Government which protects their wealth which 
they now seek to have shielded and exempted from any 
responsibility? 

The Senator says “my people” will have to pay the tax. 
What law is there here which specifically applies the income 
tax provision to New York only? Where are there any people 
who will escape? The tax is paid by all those with incomes 
exceeding $3,000, whether they are in the imperial State of INi- 
nois or the empire State of New York; whether in a State de- 
meaned by the poor representation I may give my State or hon- 
ored by the magnified position the distinguished Senator gives 
his. None escape. All, I say to the distinguished Senator, 
wherever they are, from ice-bound Alaska or the Tropical Zones 
of Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. From the fields of 
toil, where they garner the grain in sadness; in the machine 
shops; in the factories, where the lives of little ones are ground 
out in order that from their sacrifices privilege may coin 
money for “his people.” Sir, I answer, they are all our people. 
these poor and broken lives spent with toil, and it is for these 
I speak. It is for these all of us should speak. 

New York is a great State. Her imperial magnificence I 
certify. The grandeur of her position in the Republic I am 
delighted to admit. The noble statesmanship evidenced by every 
declaration on the part of the distinguished Senator, that, too, 
I pay tribute to. But I can not permit the doctrine to go out 
that the Democracy is pausing for a moment to listen to the 
direction of the distinguished Senator from New York as to 
how “his people,” limited by Wall Street in the daytime and 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel at nighttime or capering upon the 
shores of the distant seas of pleasure or amidst the allurements 
of the tropic isles, shall be exempted from the just burdens of 
taxation because, forsooth, these select few he has selected as 
only “ his people.” z 

As far as I am concerned, sir, I say that I can not see how 
such a doctrine can have place in a legislative hall where the 
doctrine is the law, just the law—that equal law that applies 
to all mankind. Mr. President, it is remembered that Sir James 
Mackintosh, in a very celebrated utterance, exclaimed in a cer- 
tain great assemblage: 

My Lords, give me civil justice. With that, all th 
and just, and to all men. Deny it, and liberty will 
humble, and not a crown in Britain safe from revolution. 

No people, Mr. President—not the opulent State of New 
York, with its pretensions, nor any other—has a right to come 
into this Chamber through the voice of any man, however dis- 
tinguished, and demand, because they are that which they as- 
sume to be superior, that they shall be exempt from paying 
their debts to humanity. If the people of New York have been 
enabled, by any manipulations of any legal policy or any 
machinations of financial trickery, to gather to themselves the 
money of the people throughout all the great West, for which I 
honor myself in speaking, and have been able through these 
means not only to amass it but to hide it within their coffers, 
far from the eyes of the tax-administering officers of the State 
law, then let them understand there will be a method obtained 
in this National Government by which it will be justly reached. 

If the States have failed to do their duty, as the Senator well 
said in his splendid speech, lately referred to, no State has 


7 


will be equal 
deprived the 


been more marked in that peculiar violation of Democracy than 
the State of New York. It was no doubt because it did fail to 
do its duty in collecting its personal tax that there arose just 
such sentiment throughout this country, crying out for the very 
retaliation against which the Senator now begs salvation. I 
join him in his now adopted theory of government. There is 
no hour in this country, under a constitutional government, 
when any true citizen ean give his approval to the doctrine that 
merely because a man is rich he shall be assailed and his pos- 
sessions taken from him by any policy or process of confiscation. 
There is no place in this land for creed or statesman whose 
theory is that because another man prospers he shall be de- 
Stroyed. But, on the other hand, there shall not exist at any 
time when I am permitted to speak my protest any set of men, 
however high in their own imaginations or in the belief of their 
representatives, who shall demand and receive exemption from 
their responsibilities to citizenship, their duties to government, 
their contribution to the welfare of their Nation. 

The Senator says this exemption of $3.000 means the exemp- 
tion of all of the people in the West and putting the burden 
upon “ his people.” How can he so reason? There must be some 
form of exemption. Shall I assure the Senator that he did not 
pause in his usial judgment to reflect on the reason of that ex- 
emption? The exemption of $3,000 is not put in this bill in order 
to give a man $3,000: but since the Senator admits the equity of 
the principle that there should be an exemption, claiming $1,000 
as proper, I answer him, then, if any exemption is equitable. the 
exemption should be just such an amount as is necessary to the 
purpose of exemption—the maintenance of the individual for 
mere living. This in order that he may not be doubly taxed. It 
is upon that great army of unfortunate -citizens—unfortunate 
because of the great oppression that has been laid so heavily 
upon them; unfortunate because of the yoke that chafes on their 
shoulders; unfortunate because they have been subject to the 
obedience of such masters as the distinguished Senator refers 
to as “my people "—that taxation principally falls, They must 
pay upon their bread a bread tax, upon their meat a meat tax, 
upon their shoes the tax of the Shoe Trust, upon their garments 
the tax of the Woolen Trust. Upon their very existence they 
pay a double tax, and the exemption is made because of that tax 
that they must pay in so much greater proportion than the 
great wealthy, because the heavier tax seems to have been laid 
upon them. The theory is that those people should be exempt 
from this income tax in order that they may not be doubly 
taxed. First, the indirect tax on all their needs, by high tariff, 
making high prices; then on the wages coming in to pay the 
prices. It is not because they may have $3,000 a year that they 
are not taxed, any more than because the distinguished Sen- 
ator's constituents having $3,000,000 a year they should be 
taxed. It is because all of the income up to $3,000 is consumed 
by the Government in the mere price of living. 

Mr. President, I merely rose, observing that the distinguished 
members of the committee had other things to occupy their 
minds, and possibly not being drawn to the observation of the 
distinguished Senator. I arose to state a view of the Democ- 
racy, that the record may be set right; that the distinguished 
Senator from New York may not labor under the apprehension, 
however flattering to his soul, that he has frightened or humili- 
ated this side by referring to “his people” and picturing the 
awful calamity that will befall them should justice be done 
them. I speak that he might not think that this side could be 
moved from its duty as it saw it under the laws of men, under 
the doctrine of justice, under every duty to its party and to the 
country by his declaration of the superiorities of his people.” 

I join the distinguished Senator in every effort he will 
assume to make in this Chamber, as long as he honors it with 
his presence, in bringing back the people of this Government to 
the constitutional theory of this Government. 

We have heard lately in a campaign, from a distinguished 
gentleman who was the chief of the distinguished Senator, the 
great war shibboleth, “ Bring the Government back to the peo- 
ple.” But I say the hour has come, sir, when our ery should be 
“Bring the people back to their Government.” Sir, there 
should be something more learned and something more known 
of the theory of equality upon which this Government was 
founded by the fathers, that it may be preserved to the sons. 
I join the distinguished Senator in the hope that every move- 
ment and every act of ours may serve to preserve the line of 
demarcation between the right and privilege of the States on 
the one hand and the power and privilege of the Federal Goy- 
ernment on the other. That we may not teach the multitude 
that they have the right, under the name of the National Gov- 
ernment, to intrude upon the States, depriving them of any gov- 
ernment and robbing them of the right of their citizens to home 
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rule. Let us try again to educate the people in the doctrine of 
the fathers, that they may not have to hearken to these protests 
from distinguished sources, warning States that they are liable 
to destruction by their own hands, and through their own care- 
lessness suffer the usurpation of Federal authority. Let us no 
longer indulge the false creed that if the States shall not do 
their duty as some outsider sees it for them that they may be 
driven by the Federal Government chastising them by a system 
of laws burdening the poor and exempting the rich. Let us 
teach the other and nobler creed of the Christ, of right as no 
respecter of persons, and say with Lord Mansfield, “ Let justice 
be done, though the heavens fall.“ Then, sir, we will fulfill the 
hope of the fathers of a government of equality to men and 
justice to country. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, before leaving Schedule D, 
I wish to suggest an amendment of the committee to paragraph 
174, on page 51. In line 19, after the word “fruit,” the com- 
mittee moves to amend by striking out the words “by the pay- 
ment of duty at one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of 
entirely foreign growth and manufacture” and substituting in 
lieu thereof the words “and be exempt from duty.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Allow me to suggest to the Senator that if, as I 
suppose, the purpose of his amendment is to allow all boxes con- 
taining fruit to be returned to this country free of duty, it seems 
to me that if the Senate will disagree to the amendment offered 
by the Senate committee and allow the House provision to stand 
as it was and not change paragraph 412, the object the Senator 
has in view will be accomplished, and accomplished a great 
deal easier. Then they will come in free under paragraph 412, 
and we will not have to mention anything in the dutiable list as 
being free. 3 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, it seems to me the two would 
then conflict, because in paragraph 412, among the containers 
which are made free of duty after being sent from here, these 
words are used: 

Including shooks and staves when returned as barrels or boxes. 

If the language I have suggested be stricken out, then, under 
that provision of paragraph 412, they would come in free of 


duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the other would be the simplest and best form and attain the 
same object; but if the Senator prefers to do it in this way, I 
have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. In paragraph 174, page 51, line 19, after the 
word “fruit,” strike out the words “by the payment of duty 
at one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign 
growth and manufacture” and insert “and be exempt from 
duty.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is on 
page 58—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before going to that there is an amend- 
ment I desire to offer on page 53, after the words “nineteen 
hundred and fourteen,” in line 11. I move to strike out the 
semicolon and insert a comma and the following words: 

Until which date the rates of duty provided by paragraph 215 of the 
tariff act approved August 5, 1909, shall remain in force. 

This is to prevent a possible hiatus during which there might 
be no sugar bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 53, line 11, after the words “ nine- 
teen hundred and fourteen,” insert a comma and the words: 

Until which date the rates of duty provided by paragraph 215 of the 
tariff act approved August 5, 1909, shall remain in force, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 58, paragraph 215 was passed over 
at the request of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph has been read and 
the committee amendment agreed to. 

Mr. SHIVELY. At the conclusion of paragraph 215 I move 
to insert the following proviso: 4 

Provided, That all mature mother flowering bulbs imported exclu- 
sively for propagating purposes shall be admitted free of duty. 

This is the substance.of the amendment suggested by the 
Senators from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true, Mr. President. I think it 
meets entirely the suggestion which we made. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Department of Agriculture holds that 
the words make a sufficient definition to differentiate these 
bulbs from the other bulbs mentioned in the paragraph. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 59, line 2, at the end of para- 
graph 215, insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That all mature mothe - 
Sively for propagating purposes chant $e — oe af pontea ae 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is on page 
60, paragraph 221—fish. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph has been read and 
the committee amendment agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was passed over at the request of 
some Senator who wanted to discuss it, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], I think. 

Mr. LODGE. I discussed it. I did not ask that it be passed 
over. I spoke on it when it was up. ' 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator remember that one 
day he was not in the Chamber and some one said that he 
wanted to discuss it? 

Mr. LODGE. It was passed over one day when I was absent, 
and I took it up as soon as I came back and discussed it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the same page paragraph 222 
was recommitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
had an amendment to that paragraph. I think his amendment 
is pending. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The senior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] is not present. I would be glad to have the para- 
graph passed over temporarily until my colleague is present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator from Washington after- 
wards came in and offered his amendment. It was about apples, 
you will remember. He wanted a duty of 25 cents a bushel 
on apples. His amendment was offered and, I think, voted 
upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 222 went over on my request. I 
called the attention of the Senator from Mississippi to the 
words “pineapples -preserved in their own juice, 20 per cent 
ad valorem.” He said that he would take up the question and 
decide whether there should be a change in that language. I 
do not know whether the Senator has done so or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; we took it up and we did not see any 
reason why there should be any change made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will not even offer an amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am not sure whether the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington has any further amendment pending to 
that paragraph or not. I should like to have an understanding 
that it might be returned to at some time when he is present, 
if he desires to offer an amendment to the paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think that could be the case, be- 
cause he offered about three amendments, I believe, that were 
all voted on. Let us go ahead. 

The Secretary. On page 62, paragraph 234, the last five 
words in the paragraph were recommitted to the committee, 
They read: 


Dead, 2 cents per pound— 


Speaking of poultry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That paragraph was passed over at the 
time because it reads “ Poultry, live, 1 cent per pound; dead, 2 
cents per pound.” The Senator from Utah called attention to 
the fact that poultry might come in free under the head of 
“ canned or otherwise prepared.” 

Mr. SMOOT. It comes in free under paragraph 548 when 
“prepared or preserved.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but the committee considered that 
very fully. In the free list it says, “except where otherwise 
provided,” and certainly canned poultry is about as dead as any 
other sort; and preserved poultry is pretty dead, too. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Both are; but one is carrying a duty and the 
other is on the free list. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In order that there may be no trouble in 
the administration of the law as to whether canned and pre- 
served poultry is dead, we offer an amendment. After the 
word “pound,” in line 23, page 62, I move to strike out the 
period and insert a comma and the words “ canned or preserved 
poultry, 2 cents per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 62, line 23, after the word “ pound,” 
strike out the period and insert a comma and the words “ canned 
or preserved poultry, 2 cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 238, page 63, which was recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee has no change to recom- 
mend in that paragraph. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It is then reported back without 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to strike out paragraph 
238. The paragraph will be read. 

The Secretary read paragraph 238, as follows: 

238. Dandelion root, and acorns prepared, and articles used as cof- 


fee, or as substitutes for coffee not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, at the time this paragraph was 
recommitted to the committee there was some discussion in re- 
gard to it, but the discussion was closed with the suggestion of 
the Senator from Mississippi that if the matter was referred 
back to the committee they would give it consideration. I 
should like to inquire of the Senator if, upon consideration of it, 
they found that these substitutes for coffee were imported as 
coffee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We did not find that they were imported 
as coffee, but that after they got here they were sold as coffee 
very frequently. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the Senator look into the question as to 
whether that was not a violation of the pure-food act? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I expect it is, but the danger is so great of 
its being the cause of a violation of the pure-food act we thought 
we ought to keep this duty on. 

Mr. NORRIS. By charging a tariff on it, is the Senator of 
opinion that it will prevent the sale of it afterwards as coffee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think putting a duty of 2 cents a pound 
on it will render it less profitable to import it with coffee or sell 
it for coffee. It will render it less profitable to perpetrate any 
fraud upon the pure-food act. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that the committee ought to 
admit free of duty anything that can be used or that is used as 
a substitute for coffee. At this time I am not going into a dis- 
cussion of the Brazilian coffee valorization scheme. I have an 
amendment pending, on which E expect to submit some remarks 
later on; but I believe it is conceded by all that the price of 
coffee has been manipulated by this great international trust 
and has been more than doubled in price; that it is an uncon- 
scionable trust, one that has no defense, directly or indirectly, 
in any way; and that tribute has been levied upon the con- 
sumers of coffee in America for four or five years on account of 
this great combination. 

The only argument which was offered the other day when we 
had this subject up for discussion for not striking out the para- 
graph and then putting these substitutes on the free list was that 


they might be sold under the name of coffee. I was of the opin- ` 


ion then that they were imported as substitutes and that there 
was no intention when they were imported to deceive anybody 
as to their nature. If I understand the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, I believe that is now conceded, but that after they are 
imported and the purchaser gets them they are sometimes sold 
as coffee, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say that was conceded. I merely 
said we had no evidence of the fact that they are imported as 
coffee. I do not know whether they are or not; but what we 
did have evidence of, what we were satisfied of, was that after 
they got here they were used in certain places to mix with coffee 
and sold as coffee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have an idea, if it be true that they are mixed 
with coffee and sold as coffee, the chances are that the mixture 
is sold at a less rate than pure coffee. I would not want to do 
anything, either in this bill or in any other, to deceive any pur- 
chaser or make it possible for anyone to sell something for coffee 
that was not coffee. and I would not intentionally do so; but, as 


‘I look at it, it can make no difference, as far as that deception 


is concerned, whether the substitutes have a tariff upon them or 
not. The fact that they have a tariff upon them does not make 
it look any different to the eye, it does not make it any different 
to the taste, than if they were admitted free. 

The result of the action of the committee, therefore, I think is 
that you give no relief whatever along the lines of practicing 
deception upon those who buy it thinking it is coffee. That can 
be done just the same if it had a tariff on it as though it had not 
a tariff on it, 

Now, the Senator says the duty makes it less profitable to go 
into that business; that they would not make as much money 
out of it and probably Gould not sell the product as cheap; that, 
assuming they are going to deceive the people and sell them 
something as coffee that is not coffee, as long as it comes in com- 
petition with the product of the international trust that can be 
done just the same by a tariff on as though it came in free. It 


seems to me that it would be the part of wisdom to let it come 
in free and let the product be just as cheap as it can be made, 
and thus bring about more competition in the use of the article. 

While there may be instances where men sell substitutes of 
coffee for coffee, the same as they sell almost every other article 
of commerce, I am constrained to believe that that is only a 
small part of the business and that the great amount of it is 
sold as substitutes for coffee. I presume that if Postum, an 
advertised substitute for coffee, were imported, it would have to 
pay duty under this provision, and yet nobody, as far as I know, 
has ever undertaken to sell Postum as coffee. 

There are other substitutes for coffee I have seen advertised 
at different times, and in a little way I have known of their use, 
such as chicory, and so forth, but they are not sold as coffee, 
and we ought to give them all the opportunity we possibly can 
to compete with real coffee. 

The only beneficiaries of this legislation, as I look at it, are 
those who are engaged in the valorization of coffee and the rob- 
bery of the American people, that has been going on for the last 
four or five years, by which the people have been compelled to 
pay an extortionate and unreasonable price for tuat product. It 
seems to me that there can be no defense made of that particular 
trust nor against the proposition to put on the free list anything 
that comes in competition with them. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take up the time of the Senate 
in debating the question further. I am willing to concede that 
it would not settle the subject and put this trust out of busi- 
ness; I am not claiming that for it, but it would have a tend- 
ency in that direction and that would be some help. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We reduced the duty in this paragraph 
half a cent a pound, and after full consultation we saw no 
reason to change our conclusion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
oN aint by the Senator from Nebraska to strike out paragraph 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask for a roll call on the motion to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], 
and ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called). I again transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lua] to the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtrigH] and vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps]. I 
understand, if present, he would vote the same way as I shall 
upon this question, and therefore I take the liberty of voting. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
same transfer of my pair as previously, and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and therefore 
withhold my vote. . 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I make the same announcement as to my 
pair and transfer that I did upon the former ballot and yote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp] to the junior Senator from 


‘Nevada [Mr. PrrrMan] and vote. I vote “nay.” 


I desire to anffounce that my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is 
detained from the Senate on public business. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Sztrrn] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST. My colleague [Mr. Surrn of Arizona] has 
been called from the Chamber on an important matter. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to transfer my pair with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. GronnA] to the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Surra] and to vote. I vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. THORNTON. I announce the absence of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and also that he is paired with 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. - 

Mr. BACON. I again announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 


T announce the - 
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The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 44, as follows: 


XYEAS—18. 
Borah Colt rana Sherman 
Brady Crawford La Follette Sterling 
gee Cummins Norris Weeks 
Bristow Fall zape 
Catron Jones Poindexter 
NAYS—44. 
Ashurst Lewis Reed Smith, S. C. 
Bradley Lippitt Robinson Stephenson 
Bryan oot tone 
Chilton McCumber Saulsbury Swanson 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Shafroth Thomas 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thompson 
Hughes Myers Shields Thornton 
James O'Gorman Shively Tillman 
Johnson Overman Simmons Vardaman 
Kern Perkins Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Lane Ransdell Smith, Md. Williams 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Bacon Dillingham McLean Smith, Mich. 
` Bankhead du Pont Nelson Smoot 
Burleigh Fletcher Newlands Sutherland 
Burton Gof Oliver Townsend 
Chamberlain Gore Owen Warren 
Clapp Gronna Penrose Works 
Clark, Wyo. Hiteheock Pittman 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Pomerene 
Culberson Lea Smith, Ariz. 


So the amendment of Mr. Nonnis was rejected. 

The Secretary. Paragraph 240, relative to spices, on page 63, 
was passed over and recommitted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In connection with that paragraph, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraph has not yet been 
read. The Secretary will read the paragraph. 

The Secretary proceeded to read paragraph 240. The first 
amendment of the Committee on Finance which was passed over, 
in paragraph 240, was, on page 63, line 23, after the word 
“ spices,” to insert the word“ unground”’; so as to read: 

240. Spices, unground: Cassia buds, cassia, and cassia vera; cinna- 
mon and cinnamon chips; ginger reot. unground and not preserved or 
candied; nutmegs; pepper, black or white; capsicum or pepper, or 
cayenne pepper; and clove stems, 1 cent per pound; cloves, 2 cents per 
pone pimento, 1 of 1 cent per pound; sage, 4 cent per pound; mace, 

cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 64, 
line 4, after the word “pound,” to insert the words: 

Bombay or wild mace, 18 cents nd; d spices, 20 per cent 
ad aig row in addition to any 5 spices. is Si eee state. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] to the amendment of 
the committee will be stated. 

The Srorrrary. On page 64, line 4, after the first words in 
the committee amendment, viz, “Bombay or wild mace, 18 
cents per pound,” it is proposed to strike out “ground spices, 
20 per cent ad valorem in addition to any duty on the spices in 
an unground state” and to insert ground spices, in each case, 
. the specific duty per pound enumerated in the foregoing part 

of this paragraph, and in addition thereto a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem for unground spices.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] seems to think that the words Bombay or wild mace, 
18 cents per pound,” were stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not in; and I should like to ask the 
Senator having this portion of the bill in charge why Bombay 
or wild mace should carry a duty of 18 cents per pound? The 

present rate is 10 cents. g 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is virtually a prohibitory duty. We 
put it on upon this ground: Real mace is brought to us, and 
Bombay mace, which has no quality of a spice and is a 

shrunken-up thing of no value whatsoever, any more than any 
hull of a nut or anything dried out, is brought over here and 
mixed with genuine spices, so that even chemists can not dis- 
tinguish it and nobody can tell anything about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It analyzes the same as the regular mace. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is sold as the regular mace, and we 
wanted to discourage that. Honest importers do not import it, 
but dishonest ones do. 

The SECRETARY. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 2543, on page 70, relating to sweet wine, which continues 
w the 5 of that page, the two following pages, and a portion 

of page 738. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That paragraph was recommitted to the 
committee, probably at my request, and we are not ready to 
report on it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The committee desires to insert as a new 
paragraph, to be known as paragraph 254}, the amendment 
which I send to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 73, after line 6, it is proposed to in- 
sert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Par, 2542. On and after the Ist day of January, 1914, all stamps 
required by law to be affixed to packages of distilled spirits filled on 
the premises of rectifiers or wholesale liquor dealers shall be charged 
to collectors as representing the value of 25 cents each, and shall be 
paid for at that rate by each rectifier or wholesale dealer on whose 
packages the stamps are used; and such stamps shall be issued and 
accounted for by collectors in such manner as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may by regulations prescribe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee in regard to paragraph 2544. 
Ts that still in the hands of the committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I stated a moment ago, 
that paragraph is still before the committee. We are not ready 
to report upon it. 

Now, I ask that Schedule I, cotton manufactures, be 
passed over temporarily. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Sstrrul was not able to be with us last night, and we did not 


finish that schedule. I ask that we now go to Schedule J. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
paragraph passed over in Schedule J. 

The SECRETARY. The first paragraph passed over in Sched- 
ule J is, on page 86, paragraph 290, reading as follows: 

290. Bags or sacks made from plain woven fabrics, of single jute 
yarns, not dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or bleached, 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That paragraph was passed over at the 
request of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who 
wanted us to consider an amendment to put certain Calcutta 
sacks upon the free list. The committee have considered the 
2 and concluded that it was better to leave the paragraph 
as it is. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think I discussed that matter 
fully the other day, and I will not take the time of the Senate 
in discussing it further; but I should like the amendment which 
I have offered put to a vote. I will net ask for a roll call on 


it, but merely that it be submitted to the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 86, paragraph 290, at the end of 
line 16, after the words “ad valorem,” it is proposed to insert 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That jute grain bags, known commercially as standard Cal- 
cutta, 22-inch by 52-inch grain bags, shall be admitted free of duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I desire to say, supple- 
mental to what bas already been said upon that question, which 
is the same question as that raised by an amendment of which 
I gave notice some time ago, that this tax is a great burden on 
the wheat growers of the Pacific coast and offers no substantial 
return to the country in the way of protection of any important 
industry or any industry that is likely to become important. 
All of the grain raised in Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia is garnered in sacks, and nearly all of it is shipped 
abroad. ‘The sacks are imported and filled with wheat and 
immediately exported. The tax upon the sacks, as was very 
well stated by my colleague, operates as a tax upon the trans- 
action of harvesting and shipping wheat, and because it is a 
crop which is exported it, in effect, operates as a tax upon 
exports, While, of course, it is not legally in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States, which enjoins Congress from 
levying any tax upon exports, yet in effect that is what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator will find that, while 
there were about 40,000,000 of these bags imported, only about 
4,000,000 of them are exported filled with wheat. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator is evidently 
misinformed in regard to that. 5 

Mr. JONES. Entirely so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That would be something like 8.000.000 
bushels of wheat for export. I have not the figures here, but 
we raise in the State of Washington alone, to say nothing of 
Idaho, Oregon, and California, 40,000,000 bushels of wheat a 


‘ 
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year, most of which is exported. The Senator's figures are 
entirely erroneous. 

I ask leave, Mr. President, in connection with what I am now 
saying, to print a statement from the Department of Commerce 
in regard to the number of sacks which are used for exporting 
wheat and the amount of wheat exported in sacks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, permis- 
sion is granted. ; 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Exports of wheat, barley, oats, and rye from certain speoinea customs 
districts during the year ended June 30, 1913, and value of same. 


WYO PEAT E A T HM 
Portland, Oreg. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats... 


Total imports of “bags of jute” during fiscal year 1913, 51,909,093 
pounds; value, $4,278,140. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I direct the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the present duty, reduced to an ad 
valorem basis, is 28.84 per cent; that is, the duty in the present 
law, under paragraph 3854, is seven-eighths of 1 cent per 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. By this provision we reduce 
the duty to 10 per cent ed valorem. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in that connection I should 
like to ask a question. I should like to ask it of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Smrru]j, but I see he is absent. 

Paragraphs 288 and 290 refer to bags and bagging. Over on 
page 129, paragraph 416 provides for bagging for cotton, gunny 
eloth, and so forth. I am informed that the intention is to make 
bagging for cotton, wool, and grain free, but it does not seem to 
me, from a reading of these sections, as if that would be accom- 
plished. If there is any reason for stating in words in the bill 
that the bagging for cotton shall be free, it seems to me it is 
rather an invidious distinction that it should not also state “for 
grain and for wool,” too. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I think the Senator will find 
that the cotton bagging and grain bagging are on precisely the 
same basis—that is, they are both on the free list. It so hap- 
pens that the bag is made on the bale in the case of cotton— 
that is, the burlap or cloth is sewed on the bale. Of course, in 
the case of grain the bag is made before the grain is put into it; 
but, so far as the duties are concerned, they are on the same 
basis as to both articles. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not yet understand that. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Of course, the Senator understands that the 
burlap is sewed on the bale of cotton after the bale is made. 
After it is pressed the cloth is placed around it and sewed up 
with iron ties, while, on the other hand, in the case of grain, the 
bag is made before the grain is put into it. In both cases the 
burlap—the cloth out of which the article is made—is on the 
free list. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not understand that it is a burlap that 
is used in bagging for cotton. . 

Mr. SHIVELY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Then I have been misinformed. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Oh, yes. It is jute burlap which is used 
both in cotton and in grain bagging. 

Mr. WARREN. It is true, as the Senator says, that the grain 
sacks are made before the grain is put into them. So it is 
with wool; although when the wool arrives at destination, dif- 
ferentiating it from the grain bag, the bag is cut open length- 
wise and the wool taken out, and the sack is ruined. In the 
ease of grain the sack is often used again. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes. Of course, in that particular, if there 
be a shade of difference, it is in favor of the grain sacks, be- 
cause, in the case of the cotton wrapper, when it is once used 
it is substantially worthless, while the grain sack may be used 
half a dozen times. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, I am to understand, am I, that the pro- 
ponents of this bill assure us that they stand exactly equal— 
the coverings for grain, which has been made free; the cover- 
ings for wool, which has been made free; and the coverings for 
cotton, which is also free? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; the Senator understands that whatever 
difference there may be arises out of the peculiar manner of the 


use of the one as distinguished from the other. That is to say, 
in the case of the cotton sack or wrapper it is fastened or 
sewed together with iron ties on the bale itself when pressed, 
while in the case of the grain sack or wrapper the grain is put 
into the sack after the sack is made. The one is made on the 
wrapped article and the_other is made before the article is 
placed in it. The difference is of the manner of the use and not 
a difference of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the wool were baled as we used to bale it, 
the burlap that would go around the bale of wool would be 
free, the same as the cotton bagging; but we are not handling 
wool in that way to-day. It is put into a wool bag, sewed up, 
which carries a rate of 10 per cent, just the same as grain bags 
under the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. If the covering of cotton is cotton, then there 
is no charge for the covering. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will explain it to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I should be glad to have it explained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The cloth out of which cotton bagging is 
made, and out of which wool bags are made, and out of which 
grain sacks are made, is all burlap. Now the cloth is put upon 
the free list. Of course there is no such thing as a cotton bag, 
because you simply take the bagging, put it in the cotton press, 
let it lap over in this way, press the cotton down under power- 
ful pressure, and then, after it is pressed, you draw your bag- 
ging across it and clamp your iron ties to hold the bagging in 
place. You may call that a cotton sack if yeu choose, but it is 
put on after the cotton is pressed, as the Senator from Indiana 
says. Therefore, of course, you can not protect a cotton plant- 
er’s cotton sack, because it is not made into a sack except right 
at the gin on the cotton. For that reason these three products 
receive precisely equal treatment in this bill. 

Now we reduce the duty on made sacks from about 28 and a 
fraction per cent to 10 per cent; and then, besides that, we give 
the American manufacturers of grain sacks free raw material. 
They tell us that while they have not hitherto made very many 
bags they can now make them, as they think, with free raw 
material. They say that while we import some 40,000,000 of 
these sacks, I believe, we export only about 4,000,000 in the ex- 
portation of wheat. 

Mr..JONES. Mr. President, if the information that the Sena- 
tor has with reference to this matter generally is no more reli- 
able than the information that is conveyed to him to the effect 
that only 4,000,000 of these sacks are used for export his in- 
formation is not at all reliable, because we certainly export far 
more than that. ` 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be; but still it comes from par- 
ties that are considered very reliable. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the Pacific coast there were exported 11,- 
687.655 bushels of wheat and 9,146,052 bushels of barley; so that 
it takes a few over 11,000,000 bags to cover the wheat and the 
barley that is exported from the Pacific coast. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Mississippi point out to me in what paragraph the bagging which 
is used for making bags for wool is covered? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Paragraph 416. It covers the material out 
of which bags for wool are made. It does not name them as 
bags for wool. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. This same paragraph, 416, includes bags 
in which wool is put up, does it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It includes the cloth out of which the bags 
to go around the woo! are made, and the cloth out of which the 
grain sacks are made, and the sacks out of which the cotton bag- 
ging is made. 

In connection with this subject I desire to have some matier 
inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AMES HARRIS NEVILLE Co 


Portland, Oreg., August 28, 1913. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sim: I have just received the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 50, No. 93, of August 21, and note on page 3596 and the fol- 
lowing pages Senator Joxks's argument in support of bis amendment 
to pace certain bags on the free list. 

do not think that Senator JoxzEs is fully advised as to the facts 
in this matter, for his argument contains many statements that are 
inaccurate and other statements that are incorrect. 

First. He states that the duty on bags practically amounts to a tax 
on exports of the farmer's wheat. Out of the total wheat crop pro- 
duced in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, California, and, in fact, all the 
Pacific coast, only a very small portion—i. e., from 20 to 25 per cent 
is exported. Practically all the wheat that is exported is exported 
from Portland and Seattle, and fhe average exportations amount in 
recent years to only about 10,000,000 bushels. 

Second. There are imported annually from Calcutta 1 
40,000,000 bags for harvest purposes, and of this 40, 000, bags, ac- 
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cording to statistics, only about 4,000,000 are exported filled with 
wheat—that is, only 10 per cent of the importations—so that if the 
Guty — 8 bags is a tax on the exportations it would be a most in- 
significant tax 
Third. Senator Joxzs states, on page 3596, that the manufacturers 
of the Pacific coast are not manufacturing any bags under the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. It is true that the importations from Calcutta are sub- 
stantial, but it is also true that all the bag factories on the Pacific 
coast are manufact F 
harvest the crop. We can not give these figures exactly, but quan- 
tity is not entirely insi cant. 
thermore, if the at present patis, before the Senate is en- 
acted into law, and burlap is on the free list, and bags eng Ss duty 
of 10 per cent, the local manufacturers will be in a position supply 
a portion of the bags required than they are able to supply at 


time. 
In conclusion, we can only state, as we have stated before; that 
that the differential of 10 per cent is a low differential. e do 
think any manufacturer has asked for a lower competitive differen’ 
and the differential we are asking is competitive only. We do no 
claim that it will preclude all Calcutta importati but we do claim 
that it will afford the local manufacturers an opportunity to compete, 
and if this o tert compete is not afforded them it will mean 
the entire — will de transferred to Calcutta, and the Calcutta 
mills will then have a positive monopoly, and we believe we are fully 
warranted in saying that they will add to their cost of manufacture 
the additional cost of manufacture in this country. There is no reason 
why they should not add this, for they would easily be in a positien 


btain it. 
* ortation of wheat from Pacific coast ports, 


The facts in regard to e: 
and also the exportation of filled with wheat, is readily susceptible 
has 


no 


in charge the schedules in which we are interest 
the Finan e accurac 


ce Committee, want proof of 

statements in the wire which I sent you to-day, and of wh I bere- 

with inclose a copy, we would be very glad indeed to supply such 

proof, and believe it can be supplied in a v short period of time 
Again 1 you for your many courtesies, I remain, 


Yours, 3 25 


PORTLAND, OREG., August 28, 1913. 


Have just read CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 21, which contains 
Senator Joxrs’s 
argument 


tain burlap bags on is ¥ 
In the first place, not more than 20 to 25 per 
F ~ Pacific coast is exported. Out of 


cent of the wheat produced on the 
average annual importations of 40,009,000 bur from Calcutta 
not more than 10 per cent are exported filled w 


casei at 10 Gey cent 
list and bags are a per 
. 
ropertion of the bags n of duty on bu 

ec ea bags in Underwood law is var erial. g manufacturers 
niy 10 per cent differential, which is extremely low. it 


this telegram readily suscep: 


sary, we can immediately arrange to procure same. 


EVERETT AMES. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why is it necessary to say what this bag- 
ging is to be used for when it is put on the free list? Why is 
not the article itself described by its texture, instead of saying 
“bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabries, suitable 
for covering cotton“? 

Mr. SHIVELY. The language descriptive of the cloth used 
in making grain bags, and which we place on the free list, is in 
paragraph 416, and is in these words: “ Plain woven fabrics of 
single jute yarns by whatever name known, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, printed, or rendered noninflammable by any 
process.” That covers the jute cloth out of which grain bags 
are made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. All I want to know is, does the bagging 
that is suitable for making bags for wool come in free also? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly; and the stuff that is suitable 
for making bags for wool is just the fabric which was referred 
to by the Senator, to wit, plain woven fabrics of single jute 
yarns by whatever name known, not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, printed, or rendered noninflammable by any process.” 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If that is so, I do not see any reason for 
using the word “cotton” at all, any more than for saying 
“bagging suitable for cotton and for wool.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is not a particle of use; but we found 
it in the House text, and we saw no use in making an extra 
and superfluous Senate amendment to vote on in the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am satisfied if the two are treated 

nally. 

A. WARREN. Mr. President, as I understand it now, the 
purpose is that the cloths for all of these articles are to be ad- 
mitted free, but if any labor goes into them in the way of mak- 
ing sacks before they come into this country 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 
- Mr. WARREN. And therefore, in addition to a matter of 
revenue, it is protective to labor? Is that the contention? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. It is to that extent, necessarily. It could 


not be otherwise. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to know that, because that lies very 
closely along the line of some remarks I made a few days ago 
about the matter of tops. While I presented that matter from 
the standpoint of the woolgrower, there is quite a good deal 
of 8 entering into the making of tops from ordinary grease 
Wool. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator from Wyoming is not 
going to make another argument on tops. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We got over three-quarters of a million 
dollars revenue from this source last year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that the committee certainly 
had the purpose of putting cotton bagging and the materia! out 
of which grain sacks are made upon an equality, and putting 
them both on the free list. If Senators can think of some word 
that will designate the class more specifically, we shall be glad 
2 er ga it; but I do not think there can be any sort of doubt 

out it. 

Mr. WARREN. As it reads, it will be understood until it is 
explained, as it has been, or at least it may be construed by 
those who will construe the law, as an invidious distinction be- 
tween products, because one is mentioned by its name and the 
others are not. 

But returning for a moment, I am quite willing that labor 
should be protected in whatever line it is employed. I want the 
committee to remember that. As to these other items of partial 
manufacture that go into these uses, when a great product is 
made utterly free of duty, I should like to see it permit the man 
who raises the product and who has to go to the market to 
obtain the containers relieved as far as possible of duty. It is 
hardly fair for a man to have to raise a preduct free of duty 
and pay a duty for the wrapping for it, and then turn around 
and have a duty upon every article which he may use, made out 
of the identical material raised by such producer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had not understood that Senators on the 
other side were contending for free raw materials and a duty 
on the manufactured product; but I wish to say to the Senator 
that there is a great deal of revenue involved in this item. At 
present it is yielding a revenue of $847,000 a year. I do not 
wish to go into that discussion, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wish to call attention to the fact that 
under the present law the equivalent ad valorem on plain woven 
fabrics is 23.86 per cent. The equivalent ad valorem for bags 
is 28.84 per cent. So the differential between cloths and bags 
under the present law is 5 per cent, but the committee in report- 
ing the bill has made a differential of 10 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. So the differential between the free cloth and 
the manufactured bag under the pending bill is 10 per cent, and 
under the present law it is only 5 per cent. 

Mr. SHIVELY. With an estimated revenue ef $320,000. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator from Utah does not com- 
plain of that, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just stating the fact as it really exists. 
Of course the differential of 5 per cent more will be paid by the 
user of the grain bag or the wool bag. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for a vote upon the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES. Just a word, Mr. President. Most of the dis- 
cussion here has been off the amendment that is pending. 

The pending amendment calls for a special class of bags to 
be placed on the free list. As I said, the information that has 
been given to some Senators with reference to the number of 
these bags that are used for export is certainly very erroneous. 
There are many more than 4.000.000 used for export. 

This tax can not be justified from a Democratic standpoint at 
all. It is true that it raises some revenue; but it is a tax upon 
an agricultural product that is used largely for export, and it 
certainly ought not to be imposed upon an agricultural industry. 

I hope the amendment I have offered will be adopted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays upon the amendment. 

The yeas.and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNseNnp] to the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Ortver] I withhold my vote in his absence. 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
the transfer of my pair to the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
Surra] as before. I vote “nay.” 


Mr. REED. (when his name was called), I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surru! to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote “ nay.” 
Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer of my pair as previously announced and vote “nay.” 
Mr. WARREN (wien his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 


FLETCHER]. 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. CHILTON. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 


from Maryland [Mr. Jackson] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THORNTON. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

Mr. POMERENE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Townsend] to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH entered the Chamber and voted “nay.” 

Mr. POMERENE (after having voted in the negative). As the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Walsul has come into the Chamber 
and voted, I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Borah Crawford McLean Sherman 
Brady Cummins Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham Norris Stephenson 
Bristow Gallinger age Sterling 
Catron Jones Perkins Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. 3 Poindexter 
Colt La Follette 

NAYS—38. 
Asburst Lane Saulsbury Swanson 
Bacon Lewis Shafroth Thomas 
Bradley Martin, Va. Sheppard Thompson 
Bryan Martine, N. J. Shields Thornton 
Hitchcock Myers Shively Tiliman 
Hollis O'Gorman Simmons V: 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ga. Waish 
James Ransdell Smith, Md. Williams i 
Johnson Reed Smith, S. C. h 
Kern Robinson Stone 

NOT VOTING—31. 
Bankhead dn Pont Lippitt Pomerene 
Burleigh nN Lade Smith, Ariz. 
Burton Fletcher MeCumber Smith, 
Chamberlain off Newlands Sutherland 
iton Gore Oliver Townsend 

€lapp Gronna wen Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Penrose Works 
Culberson Lea Pittman 


So Mr. Jonrs's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In connection with the observations I 
made on the tariff bill this morning I had intended to ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rrconb a letter of Mr. 
John T. Lord, of Lawrence, Mass., in answer to some strictures 
which were made upon that city in an article in Collier's 
Weekly, which was quoted a few days ago. I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears nove, and it is so ordered. 

The tetter referred to is as follows: 


215 HAVERHILL STRENT, 
Lawrence, Mass., August $0, 1913. 
Senator J. H. GALLINGER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dean Sexaton GALLINGER: My attention has been called to the 
discussion in the Senate on August 25 in which Senator Surra of 
Soutb Carolina asked to have read an article which appeared in 
Collier's Weekly and which had reference to the ‘textile strike in 
Lawrence a year and a half ago. 

Referring to this article, there is truth in the statement that among 
the stockholders are some of the finest people in New England, many 
of whom live in Boston and whom Collier's Is pleased to designate as 
an “aristocracy based npon the profits of the textile mills of New 
England,” Tt is also 8 trne that as respects the Lawrence mills 
there is a larger number of local steckbolders, some with fair 
holdings, who are dee y interested in both the prosperity of the 
milis and the welfare of the surrounding community. 

The assertion that “not a single large stockholder In the Lawrence 
mills lives in Lawrence” is untrue. She largest stockholders in the 
uck mill, a large stockholder in the Everett Mills, the proprietor of the 
large Lewis woolscouring plant. and the owners of the Walworth Mills 
all live In Lawrence. The principal owner of the Kunhardt Mills in 
this city lives within one and a half miles from the mill in the ad- 

ining town ef North Andover, while in the same town at the time 
he Collier article was published there lived within seven minutes’ ride 
from his mills in Lawrence one of largest stockholders In both 
the Uswoeco Mills and the Lawrence Dye Wor both of which cor- 
porations have since been merged with the United States Worsted Co. 

To say that “there is only one of the important mill managers who 
lives in Lawrence" does not accord with fact. Of the three agents of 
the three large mills of the American Woolen Co. in this city one lives 
in Lawrence, another on the border line separating Lawrence from 
Methuen, and a third in Andover, within 2 miles of the mill. With 
res to the Everett Mills. the freasurer, agent, and superintendent, 
respectively, all live in this city. ‘The agent and 
Pacific Mills have always lived in Lawrence, and 
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the Atlantic Mills, which was in existence at the time of Collier's eriti- 
cism. The Arlington Mills plant is located on both sides of the line- 
separating Lawrence from ethuen, and as the nearest residential 
section to these milis is over the Methuen line it is only natural that 
the agent and superintendent of this mill should choose the nearest 
and most convenient location for residence. The treasurer and general 
3 of the Lawrence Duck Mills has lived in Lawrence for not less 
than 30 years, and still maintains his residence here. The principal 
owner and T of Kunbardt's mill lived in this city up to a few 
ur- ago, when moved over the line into North Andover, not over 

4 miles from his manufacturing plant. The Walworth Mills are 
owned and operated by three brothers, lifelong residents of Lawrence. 
At the time the Collier article was publis n Lawrence man was 
treasurer and general manager of both the Lawrence Dye Works and 
the Uswoco Mill. The above-mentioned mills comprise all the impor- 
tant textile concerns in this city. 

Regarding the “absence of old men and old women,” this can have 
reference only to people of such nationalities as Italian, Polish, and 
Syrian, who only within the last 12 or 15 years have begun to settle 
in this dH: Of these people very few come to Lawrence st middle 
life, probably for the reason that they are unfitted for textile employ- 
ment; they have had no previous textile training and are too ad- 
vanced in years to acg any degree of competence or skill in mill 
processes. This phase is referred to at greater length in the news- 
paper clipping inclosed. In a few years, however, we shall have a 
normal number of old men and old women of these nationalities in our 
mills. As respects Americans and other nationalities who have been 
long enough in textile occupations to grow old in same, far from the 
mills “milking the cream of youth from humanity and sending the 
remainder to the scrap heap,” they carry along their aged 5 
and as strength and health fail they are transferred to ligh an 
easier work that falls within their declining capacity. One reason why 
the average wages of textile mills is no higher is that many aged em- 
ployees are carried along whose earnings, ef necessity, are relatively low. 

The picture of the wife having to go into the mills to supplement the 
husband's earnings, followed by one child after another as fast as the 
arrived at the legal age.“ is overdrawn. It is the rule for mothers to 
stay at home and care for the family, and the exception for them to do 
mill work, and in the latter case it is usually because the mother is a 
widow or that the father is delinquent. New M married women will fre- 
quently continue their mill occupation until within a few months of the 
birth of their first child, and that usually marks the end of their mill 
career un later e widows or the victims of nonsupport. 

It is to be acknowledged that among the non-English-speaking immi- 
grant pepulation there is an unusually large proportion of individuais 
who are stunted, not fully developed, bearing marks of cruelty, AEA A 
and neglect endured in their native countries, and because of their ab- 
normal physical condition they are rejected by the mills. But later, 
upon plea of their clergyman or other influential countryman or upon 
request of the overseers of the poor or of some charitable organiza- 
tion, the mills relent and take them in, and in such event it is hardly 
fair to have their physical defects charged up against the textile in- 
dustry, when in so many instances the training and treatment which 
they receive in the mill Improves their physical condition and renders 
them less defective. 

There is no truth in the statement that“ thousands also in this cit 
go underclad"’; it would be nearer the mark to substitute the wo: 
“overciad.” The use of the overcoat is not fully appreciated by the 
newly arrived immigrant, but he keeps himself and family abundantl 
warm in the coldest weather by the most astonishing amount an 
variety of underwear. So much are the children of such families 
bundled up on cold days that in the warm atmosphere of the school- 
room they become too heated and sleepy for study until relieved of 
their excess of wrappings. But after his first winter he learns the lesson 
that lighter underelothing and a heavy overcoat is the better combina- 
tion, and he is quick to adopt it. 

“A textile working town,“ such as is pictured in Collier's, “ is not a 
pecan place to live in.“ but the description does not fit Lawrence, 

ssex Strect, our main business thoroughfare over a mile long, is one 
of the finest business streets in New England. It is wide; the granite 
paru throughout its entire length is one of the finest specimens of its 
ind in the country; the sidewalks are granolithic and very wide; 
almost every store and bank and office building bas either been rebullt 
or remodeled during the past 10 years, and It in every way a model 
business section such as many a larger and less notorious city would be 

roud of. To insinuate that Lawrence consists of “di wooden build- 
ngs, dirty streets, unlovely looking eae. cheap goods in the store 
windows, no good society," is a gross and willful libel and resented by 
everyone who loves the truth and knows the facts, 

One of the most mischievous and misleading notions that has gained 
currency and ok deni belief is that textile mills have been forcing ont 
American and other high-class help In order to take on low-priced labor 
from southern Europe. Nothing is further from the truth, and no 
one deplores the shortage of American workmen, with American stand- 
ards, more than the mills themselves. The facts in the case are as 
follows: Textile mills never paid such high prices for labor as at 
8 this applies to every department and proren of manufacture, 
Vages are now 40 per cent to 60 per cent higher than 20 years ago. 
About one half of the work performed In a mill is paid for on a piece 
basis, the other half on time basis. The laws of Massachusetts require 
that in every room where work is paid for by the piece a price Hst of 
such piecework is to be posted in a prominent place, so that every 
employee may always know his rate of compensation. Where employees 
are paid by the hour, each overseer is furnished with a schedule show- 
ing the rate 5 hour to be paid for each occupation, and in making 
up bis pay roll he has no alternative but to use schedule figures. When 
a person is hired he is told what wages he will receive. In entering 
up the pay roll the question of nationality is never considered; in the 
ease of piecework it is 1 ¢ to record the amount of work produced 
and the price is according to the published list. In the instance of time 
work it is simply to record the number of hours worked, and the rate 
is the one and only rate that apposte on the official wage schedule. 
There is absolutely no discrimination in the wage rate on the basis of 
nationality, or any other distinction. All rates are fixed, and whoever 
apa any given work is the standard rate for such work. 

he only deviation from this is in the case of learners on time work, 
who for a limited period, rarely in excess of two or three weeks, receive 
less than normal pay. The eal sequence to such situation, there 
is that overseers in hiring eir help greatly prefer wor e 0 
American standard and resort to every conceivable means to fill up their 
a ents with employees ot iber. But, unf tely, enough 
are not to be found, and he reluctantly takes on the t of for- 
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eign tongue, who at the best and for a long time Is a cause of much 
defective work and a source of grave anxiety to the overseer, who is 
responsible for the quantity and quality of the product that emerges 
from his department. Ins of the southern European selling his 
services for a lower price than the workman of American standard, he 
receives tuy as much wages as his American fellow workman, while for 
a time, until he becomes skilled and proficient, he turns out an inferior 
and diminished product. The mills are therefore losers and not gainers 
by the employment of this so-called “ 8 labor.” 

Present communication has been written in Bethlehem, N. H., where 
I am spending a brief vacation. If I had access to my papers in 
Lawrence some of the observations made could have been stated with 
greater definiteness. I have, however, arranged to have mailed to you 
copy of The Survey, containing Ju Rowell's article on the Lawrence 
strike, which is an impartial and truthful statement of conditions in 
our city and refutes many of the misrepresentations and misstatements 
which have been so widely circulated. 

Yours, very truly, Joun T. Lorp. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The bill may be laid aside for the day. 
EXECUTIVE, SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
12 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, September 3, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Feceeutive nominations confirmed by the Senate September 2, 1913. 
AGENT AND CONSUL GENERAL. ; 
Olney Arnold to be agent and consul general at Cairo, Egypt 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
Zach L. Cobb to be collector of customs for the district of El 
Paso, Tex. 
Frank Rabb to be collector of customs for the district of 
Laredo, Tex. f 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Midshipman Neil H. Geisenhoff to be an ensign. 
Midshipman Rawson J. Valentine to be an ensign, 
POSTMASTERS. 
KENTUCKY. 
J. B. Cray, Millersburg. 
P. A. McIntire, Uniontown. 
NEW YORK. 
Leo R. Grover, Silver Springs. 
Hiram E. Safford, Cherry Creek. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Lydia Gullickson, Goodrich, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Henry P. Tindal, North. 
WISCONSIN. 
George Burke, Thorp. 
Samuel Dewar, Westfield. 
F. A. Ferriter, Hillsboro. 
Herman H. Fiedler, Cuba. 
Albert Hess, Arcadia. 
F. C. O. Muenich, Argyle. 
Fred Seifert, Jefferson. 
Tiarvey Vincent, Park Falls. 
Thomas Wilson, Belleville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, September 2, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite and eternal Spirit, whose life-giving currents are ever 
sweeping on and out into the souls of men, purifying, fructify- 
ing, ennobling, we thank Thee that Thou art constant in Thy 
ministrations, and we earnestly pray that we may be more 
susceptible; that we may do conscientiously whatsoever we 
find to do, without the fear or favor of men, seeking only to 
do Thy will. Unite, we beseech Thee, the brain and brawn of 
our people, that contentions and strife may be lost in the ties 
of brotherhood, that thus working together with Thee the 
best results may obtain for all; in the spirit of the Master. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, August 30, 1913. 


was read and approved. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Neerey was granted leave of ab- 
sence for three days, on necount of illness in his family. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
reported a bill (H. R. 7595) permitting the free importation of 
articles intended for foreign buildings and exhibits at the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition and to protect foreign 
exhibitors, which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report (No. 65), ordered to be 
printed. 

RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER. 

7 SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 

cation : 


59 EAST OXE HUNDRED AND FIFTH STREET, 
New York, August $1, 1913. 
To the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: I beg to submit herewith my resignation as a Representan- 
tive in Congress from the twentieth district of the State of New York, 
such resignation to take effect September 1, 1913. 

Yours, respectfully, 


Francis Berton HARRISON, 
Member of Congress, Twentieth New York District. 
BOLL WEEVIL. 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present consid- 
eration of the following privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks consideration of a 
privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 240. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby directed to 
communicate to the House of Representatives at the earliest prac- 
ticable day, not later than the first Monday in December, 1913, the 
result thus far secured in the study and investigation of the boll 
weevil and the amount of money thus far expended in such study and 
investigation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, where is the resolution now? 

Mr. BOOHER. I ask unanimous consent to have it consid- 
ered. It is a privileged resolution asking for information. 

Mr. MANN. Is it a resolution just introduced? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes. I ask unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MANN. 
Agriculture? 

Mr. BOOHER. It is a privileged resolution and is not nec- 
essary. I showed the resolution to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever], chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and he said he had no objection. i 

Mr. MANN. It is not a privileged resolution yet. 

Mr. BOOHER. I think it is. ; 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is asking 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. MANN. I think these resolutions ought, in the first 
place, to go to their appropriate committees, Mr. Speaker. Un- 
der the rule the committee must report back a resolution of 
inquiry within a week. 

Mr. BOOHER. The trouble with referring it is that these 
committees are not authorized to report any of these resolutions. 

Mr. MANN. If the committee does not report it, then it will 
become privileged, and the gentleman can call it up. 

Mr. BOOHER. I wish the gentleman would withdraw his ob- 
jection and let the resolution pass. 


Why should it not go to the Committee on 


Mr. MANN. It does not cali for a report until December. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. I shall have to object, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then let the resolution go to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. 
Agriculture. 


It wilt be referred to the Committee on 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution to authorize the appointment of 
Thomas Green Peyton as a cadet in the United States Military 
Academy. 

HETCH HETCHY, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
ols 1 5 8 further consideration of the Hetch Hetchy bill, 

„ R. 7907. 


1913. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves that 
the House resolve itself Into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7207, the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. Ac- 
cordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Fosres in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for tlie further con- 
sideration of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Frańcisco 
Ps 5 n gre for r ie lands, the 
Yosemite National Park. and Stanisiaus National forest, and certain 


lands in the Yosemite National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, 
and the public lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HELM, What is the parliamentary status in regard to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], pending at the time the point of no quorum was made 
on Saturday? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was under consideration, 
and on a rising vote was defeated, and then the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dies] made the point of no quorum. So that the 
question now is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. . 

Mr. HELM. I ask wnanimous consent that the ameudmen 
may be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 11, by striking out, after the word year,“ in Une 7, 
the remainder of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from IIlinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Ferris) there were, 28 ayes and 41 noes. © 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know how many 
amendments are to be offered to this section, 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have an amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to have 10 minutes, 

Mr. FERRIS. How much time does the gentleman from 
Wyoming want? 

Mr. MONDELL. Four or five minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wish the gentleman would give me five 
minutes. I may not use it. 

Mr. HELM. And I want 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me suggest to the gentleman that as far 
as my amendment is concerned I want to present it for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no disposition to cut off debate. The 
bill has already occupied two days, and I want to get through 
with it. The committee has given two months of hard labor to 
it, and the bill has the approval of every departmental officer. 

Mr. MANN. Find out how much time is wanted on the sec- 
tion, and then ask to close debate at the end of that time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time on this section and all amendments thereto be limited 
to 25 minutes; that makes 5 minutes to each gentleman and 
reserves 5 to the committee. 

Mr. MANN. That will not take in all the time that has been 
asked for. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then I will make it 30 minutes, and that will 
take in all and give 5 minutes to the committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest that my amendment be disposed 
of first. I do not know that gentlemen will want to take any 
time. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of 
section 7 after the word “ hereof,” line 24, page 10 and page 11, 
and place a period after the word “ hereof,” and add to that the 
following that I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 10 by striking out — = Avtar “hereof,” line 24, the 


remainder of the section an 0 ing: 
for benefit of the Yosemite National 


“3. That the grantee shall, 
Park and the Stanislaus National Forest, pay for all timber taken from 


its right of way and shall pay annually such sums, to be fixed from 
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time to time by the heads of the departments having ch of the said 
reservations, as shall be amply sufficient for the air and maintenance 
of the ronds and trails herein provided to be built by the grantee, and 
for the sani: ations provided for in sec 1 
of this act, Bose te with such further le sums as shall, in the 

heads of departments, fairly measure its proportionate 
share of the cost of mfintain and prefectine that portion of the 
said national park and national forest as eonstitutes the watershed of 
the water supply of said grantee, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, my amendment strikes out 
the part of the section which obligates San Francisco to pay 
fifteen, twenty, and ultimately thirty thousand dollars per an- 
hum, and provides in lieu of that, that San Francisco shall, 
first, maintain the roads and trails that are to be built about 
the Heteh Hetchy Lake; second, that she shall pay the cost of 
maintaining proper sanitary conditions on the watershed; and, 
third, that she shall pay her proportion of the cost of the super- 
vision and policing and superintendence of the dams within the 
forest reserves and in the national park which are of the 
watershed. I do not believe that San Francisco should be 
called upon to pay an arbitrary fixed sum per annum for this 
grant. I think that the city should pay whatever cost the 
grant may lay upon the people of the country or the Treasury 
of the United States. If we were granting something of value 
for which San Francisco should pay, she should pay for it out- 
right, and settle the matter here and now; but to place an 
annual lease charge on this grant is in my opinion establishing 
a very dangerous precedent. It is not in harmony with our 
policy up to this time and I believe it to be unwise. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman states that he believes if we 
were granting anything of value that San Francisco and San 
Francisco County should pay for it. Is the gentleman aware 
of the fact that the report of the Army engineers says that this 
proportion carries with it a $45,000,000 water-power proposi- 

on ‘ 5 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, well, if the gentleman thinks that when- 
ever 

Mr. HELM. It is not what I think. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will answer the gentleman's question. 
If it is the gentleman’s opinion that wherever water power is 
developed in the United States, those developing it should pay 
something into the Federal Treasury, the gentleman is welcome 
to that opinion. That is not my opinion. The fact is that in 
making this grant to San Francisco we take nothing from the 
people of the United States. We are not reducing the value of 
the property of the people of the United States. We make an 
inaccessible mountain valley accessible, and we make a valley 
which is now valuable only for camping purposes a beautiful 
lake. San Francisco builds roads about ft, and instead of 
taking from the beauty of it we add to the beauty. We are 
making no grant that reduces the value of the people’s property; 
we are giving the people of San Francisco an opportunity to 
utilize the resources of that region. Such utilization will be of 
real value to all the people rather than otherwise. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not consider that we are granting any- 
thing of value in the sense that we are taking something of 
value from the people and giving it to San Francisco. There- 
fore I do not believe there is anything to be paid for. If there 
were, I should want to have the price fixed now and here and 
San Francisco make the payment or haye the payment pro- 
vided for. 5 

In my view we are establishing a most unfortunate precedent, 
one without any proper, reasonable, or logical basis, when 
we fix an arbitrary sum which shall be paid annually so long 
as time shall run. It is not fixed upon any estimate. There 
is no logical basis for it. It is either too much or too lttle— 
I do not know which—assuming that we are asking them to 
pay for something which we are taking from the people and 
giving to them exclusively, which we are not. Therefore I 
offer this amendment in line with our policy heretofore and the 
policy I think we ought to follow in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which F send tu the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 6, page 11, before the word “ annually,” insert: 

And the sum of 6 per cent upon the gross earni 
of water power and electrical energy derived from 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the contention has been 
made here that this was net granting San Francisco anything, 


from the sale 
works.” 


a ema 


* 
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I want to remind the committee of the testimony. The tes- 
timony quoted in this report shows that the value of this site 
over all other rival sites for water for San Francisco is at the 
lowest calculation twenty millions of dollars. The ultimate 
analysis of all arguments that have been made, so far as the 
water supply available for San Francisco is concerned, is that 
this is the one they desire because it is the cheapest, that the 
others would cost more, and the reason why this is the cheapest 
is not because it supplies water for domestic uses more cheaply, 
but that coincidentally with supplying water for domestic 
uses it creates a water power which the city of San Francisco 
can sell either to private users or to railroad companies or 
street car companies, or anyone else who desires to exploit the 
public for profit. 

I read from page 29 of the report in which they quote the 
testimony of Col. Biddle: 

The Hetch Hetchy supply is estimated to cost $77,000,000, spread 
over a number of years. he second and third sources are estimated to 
cost $97,000,000 to $99,000,000. 

Now, that is the argument in favor of the Hetch Hetchy 
project, and here further on the same page he says: 

The power development in the Hetch Hetchy is greater than it is at 
any other source’of supply. 

In one place here, I believe, he states that the value of the 
water power to be developed from this reservoir, which belongs 
to the United States, the banks of it and all except a very small 
part of the bottom of the proposed reservoir belongs to the 
United States. The site for the dam belongs to the United 
States, and the water power to be developed, to say nothing of 
the domestic use of water, the water power and electric energy 
is estimated at a capitalization of $45,000,000, That is the cash 
value of the water power and electric energy to be derived from 
this plant—115,000 horsepower. Now, I would not for an in- 
stant impose a tax, as was proposed in a former amendment, 
upon the water to,be supplied to San Francisco for domestic 
use; but it seems to me that when a city, when a municipality 
engages in the enterprise for profit it should be charged on the 
same basis and charged by the same standards as a private 
company. If a private corporation were to ask the United 
States for the privilege of building a dam and creating a reser- 
voir in this valley whereby they would develop the horsepower 
worth $45,000,000, we naturally would impose some tax upon 
that because that is simply water power to be sold to the public. 
It may be sold to a railroad company or to the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.—that is not an eleemosynary institution as far 
as I know—and similar corporations, and my amendment there- 
fore, in addition to the annual tax of $30,000, proposes a tax of 
5 per cent upon the gross earnings derived from the sale of 
water power and electrical energy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to have one minute more. 

Mr. FERRIS. I haye no objection. 

Mr, STEENERSON. In this connection I desire to state that 
the people of California do not seem to be exactly united on this 
subject, and I have a telegram from people who are to use this 
water for irrigation purposes. It has been stated that they had 
agreed to this proposition, and they telegraphed me here that 
the directors of the water users’ association that made the 
agreement misrepresented them, and they are now in the proc- 
ess of being discharged and dismissed because of their conduct. 
I ask that it be read. a 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This was just received from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Congressman STEENERSON, 

United States Representative from Minnesota, 
Washington, D. C.: $ 

Delay passage of Raker bill if possible. Modesto irrigation district 
water users opposed to bill and now recalling irrigation directors who 
9 them. Our people able and willing to develop Heteh 
Hetchy for land which needs it badly. It is outrageous to crowd bill 
through special session, 


MODESTO, CAL., September 1, 1913. 


W. C. LEHANE. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have this 
telegrani read. 
Mr. FERRIS. Let the gentleman read the telegram. 
. The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
read the telegram. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
San ANSELMO, CAL., September 1, 1913. 


Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, 7 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 
Your patriotic efforts in opposing the Raker bill will have the a 
proval and commendation of the people of this entire Nation when all 


the facts behind this infamous scheme are made public, Congress should 


demand a ingu on this matter. Th 
8 e r. ere is no urgent need for 


_ Eugene J. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota 
raises two questions; the committee is entitled to a reply. This 
Eugene J. Sullivan, the gentleman who sent the last telegram, 
is the president of the Sierra Blue Lake Water Co., a rival com- 
pany, which has been trying to sell to San Francisco for years 
a supply that.she does not want and that is inadequate from 
every viewpoint. He appeared before our committee, and we de- 
layed the hearings for about 10 days until he could come here 
and present his views in person; and I only inyite-any Member 
of the House to go over the hearings and read his testimony. 
He is a real estate promoter, a real estate plunger. The com- 
mittee postponed their hearings on account of some inflamma- 
tory telegrams he sent in for 10 days in order to give him an 
opportunity to appear in person with his business and all his 
data. We gave him a patient hearing and he absolutely ex- 
ploded himself. There was nothing in his testimony to answer 
at all. He presented nothing that had meat in it. He mani- 
fested a desire to defeat this bill, to the end that he selfishly 
might stand a better chance to unload his own scheme upon them 
against their will and against their interests. Every member of 
the committee will bear out what I have said, both Republicans, 
Democrats, and Progressives, who heard him. We gave him full 
latitude and a full hearing. The other gentleman I do not know, 
but I know enough about the equation to answer that situation. 
We had here Mr. Griffin and Mr. Foulkreit, two able, clear- 
headed attorneys for the Turlock and Modesto irrigation people. 
They represented their people patriotically and well. They were 
fair and considerate of the committee’s time. They knew what 
they were about. They aided us materially. 

They wired back to their chambers of commerce, they wired 
back to their county commissioners, they wired back to their 
boards of directors time and time again, and the record is sky- 
high here with resolutions of approval of what is being done here. 
San Francisco has agreed to every regulation—is giving the irri- 
gation people more water than they can get from the natural 
flow of the river. They have been here in person and haye had 
their hearings and were favorable to the legislation. 

Now, there was one gentleman here, a Mr. L. L. Dennett, 
who was a nice, pleasant gentleman, and who presented his case 
to the committee. Among other things he said he was forced 
to admit that his rights were nebulous and of doubtful origin. 
He merely wanted in if he could get in, but the committee con- 
eluded that he had no rights and could not come in, San Fran- 
cisco needs the water badly and it was a chance for everyone to 
lay claims. Whether the telegram presented is from him or not I 
do not know, but so far as the Turlock-Modesto irrigation peo- 
ple are concerned their chambers of commerce and their boards 
of trade and their resolutions committees have sent to each of 
us very earnest and most emphatic approval of this bill. 

In keeping with that I might call the gentleman’s attention to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Cnunchl, who represents 
them, and to the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER], who 
represents this Hetch Hetchy dam site. Their representatives 
are here and they know the fact. The truth is that San Fran- 
cisco is bound hy this bill to turn back into the regular channel 
of the stream more water than the irrigation people now get. 
San Francisco is to corral the melting snow and the rains that 
fall in the mountains and to use the water for their water-supply 
system and incidentally generate some power. It is estimated 
that they will generate a lot of power. They will; that is true, 
This bill is safeguarded by public-utility commissions and cor- 
poration commissions of the State of California, and is abso- 
lutely clothed with every conceivable regulation that the entire 
coterie of departments, Gifford Pinchot, and 20 members of the 
Committee on Public Lands, who spent some six months exam- 
ining the matter, could possibly adopt. I think the gentleman 
from Missouri, perhaps, and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Murray], and one or two others, and I think the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MacDonatp], believe that there is a little 
need of some additional provision with reference to forfeiture 
a little later on. Now, it is not 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. FERRIS. If I may proceed for just a moment, I will 
yield. It was the intention of the committee to absolutely pre- 
scribe forfeiture all the way through if San Francisco did not 
come up to its contract. In the first part of the bill, referring 
to the construction period, we have provided a most rigid for- 
feiture—we thought we had all the way through—if they do 
not without cessation construct the dam and the entire project. 
Again, we haye adopted a strong clause for forfeiture in the 
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eyent of a sale or an attempted sale. But for the benefit of the 
gentlemen who think we ought to make it a little stouter, and 
to be on the safe side, a little later on the committee ought 
to offer an amendment or accept the amendment of somebody 
which will make the forfeiture provision a little more stringent. 

Now, answering the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son]. The gentleman fears we are not charging anybody for 
the water power. Of course this is a nonnavigable stream. They 
do not get the benefit of any stream at all. They erect a dam 
there and collect the water from the snows of the mountain. 
Mr. Pinchot said in his statement before our committee that the 
fact is this is the highest form of conservation. I wish gentle- 
men would read his statement. He says we come face to face 
with the proposition of whether we shall use things, or whether 
we shall let the melting snow during the flood period run idly 
into the sea. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. In just a moment. The gentleman says that 
we are not charging enough. I do not know whether we are 
or not. Let me call your attention to one of the safeguards. 
On page 11, in lines 4 and 5, it says: 

And for the remainder of the term of the Pant shall, unless other- 
wise provided for by Congress, pay the sum of $30,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. à 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. Now, this may be too much, and it may be 
too little. I call your attention to the fact that Congress has 
the right to put it in here as it ought to be. I assert that no 
living man can at this time tell what it ought to be. . 

I would be unwilling myself to fix the amount at the amount 
specified in the bill if that amount were to be allowed to re- 
main forever. We may be too high. Many good, clear-headed 
men think we are too high. On the other hand, many good, 
clear-headed men think we are to low. Either may be right 
about it. But when we put in a provision like the one ap- 
pearing in lines 4 and 5 we can not go very far amiss, be- 
cause as soon as they get in motion, as soon as the construc- 
tion period is over, aud as soon as they have had time to 
operate it a little while Congress can take them by the throat 
and make them pay what they ought to pax. I think the thing 
is sufficiently safeguarded. 

Now I will be glad to yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. HELM]. 

Mr. HELM. I understood the gentleman to admit that this 
bill carried with it a water-power proposition? 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly, incident to the water supply. 

Mr. HELM, San Francisco city and San Francisco County 
are the grantees? 

Mr, FERRIS. Undoubtedly they are. 

Mr. HELM. ‘They are the beneficiaries of this bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; but they pay a large sum for the rights 
they acquire. 

Mr. HELM. Now, I want to know if the county of San 
Francisco is the only entity that can utilize this water power 
under your bill? 

Mr, FERRIS, 
is—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then another question. You admit, 
then, that San Francisco city or San Francisco County can 
dispose of or sell this water power to some other entity? 

` Mr, FERRIS. Yes; to some other municipafities. There is 
no question about that, and they can sell it to their own people. 
There is no question about that, either. 

Mr. MacDONALD. And they can 
viduals? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HELM. ‘That was the statement I made on Saturday 
in the discussion of this bill, and it was vigorously disputed 
by the proponents of this bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. If it was so, I do not recall the colloquy, 
and I do not have it now before me. San Franciseo could not 
sell to any soap manufacturer or ice manufacturer anything 
that they could resell, but they could sell it to them for their 
own use. Otherwise why would the city of San Francisco be 
expected to incur all this expense? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have three 
minutes more. 


L-— 25T 


[After a pause.] 


Not at all, and for two reasons. The first 


sell it to other indi- 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will 
proceed for three minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Answering the question of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Herm], I will say yes, undoubtedly, if the 
gentleman will pardon me. The city of San Francisco from 
the very nature of things must bave the right to sell this com- 
modity to her own people. Who or what are the people of 
San Francisco? Is it not made up of her own people, of her 
own corporations, of her own tramways, and every other 
purpose for which water and power can be used. They must 
have the right to sell to their own people, of course, for main- 
tenance expenses, and to reimburse themselves for this ex- 
penditure of $77,000,000, and this money which they have 
already expended as the initial cost, and the $30,000 a year, 
and so forth. There is absolute necessity that they be per- 
mitted to use it. Otherwise they could not afford to construct it. 

Mr. HELM. This $30,000 a year could be used for the pur- 
pose of operating a cotton mill or an aluminum plant or for 
mining purposes, could it not? 

Mr. FERRIS. Not at all. This $30,000 can only be ex- 
pended in improving the Federal Government's property, to 
wit, the national parks of California. 

Mr. HELM. The city of San Francisco? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; of course you must have some one to 
use the power. 

Mr, HELM. The city of San Francisco is going to sell this 
right to run a cotton mill or an aluminum plant or to conduct 
mining operations to the citizens of San Francisco? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; of course, the right to sell to its con- 
sumers is the principal thing that they are making the ex- 
penditure of $77,000,000 for. It is just the same with every 
ee owned light, water, or power plant in the United 

tates. 

Mr. HELM. What they can sell to the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco they can sell to a corporation organized by a group of 
San Francisco men, could they not? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no; because there is an express provision 
to the effect that they can not resell” the power in any way. 
They can sell for use only with a positive restriction against 
sale for any resale purposes of any sort. 

Mr. HELM. Do I understand that simply because Tom Jones 
lives in the city of San Francisco they could sell to Tom Jones 
the right to operate a cotton mill or an aluminum plant or to 
conduct mining operations? 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly. That is what they are going to 
do. There is no doubt about that. San Francisco is expending 
77,000,000 for what? The answer must be patent to all. To 
supply their people with water and with power. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GREGG. They have the power to sell, and there is a 
restriction on the price to prevent them from charging an ex- 
orbitant price? y 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. They have what in our State is called 
a corporation commission, which will look after that. 

Mr. GREGG. The State or Federal law controls, does it not? 

Mr. FERRIS. The State steps in and provides the amount 
or rate which they must charge. We had that matter up for 
consideration before our committee, and the committee con- 
sidered it very carefully. They have the power to say who shall 
receive the water and how they shall receive it. Water is a 
yery much sought commodity in that State and the California 
Legislature and the California Conservation Commission has 
been active to prevent extortion in every way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has again expired. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris] be extended five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
BURKE] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If the gentleman will yield, 
I desire to ask him a question. Do I understand the gentleman 
to state that the language in lines 5 and G on page 11 would 
authorize Congress at some future time to increase the amount 
to be paid by the city of San Francisco above the sum of $30,000 
annually? 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly. 
eyeryone connected with it. 


. 


That was the intention of 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If that was the intention, I 
think it would be better to change the language of the bill, be- 
cause in my opinion while Congress might unquestionably have 
the right to relieve the city of San Francisco from paying as 
much as $30.000 a year, I do not believe that under that lan- 
guage it could eyer increase the amount a dollar. The lan- 
guage is: 

And for the remainder of the term of the grant shall, unless other- 


wise provided by Congress, pay the sum of $30,000 annually. 


Mr. FERRIS. What does that language mean? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. This is a grant to the city of 
San Francisco, and you are providing that it shall pay for it a 
certain amount annually, In my opinion, Congress would not 
have the power to increase that to $200,000 or $300,000 at some 
future time without express authority, and you should so pro- 
vide in this bill, so that there can be no question about what 
the intention of Congress is; in my judgment, the only inter- 
pretation that can be placed upon this language is that the city 
of San Francisco may be relieved from paying $30,000, but that 
it can not be made to pay more than $30,000 after this bill 
becomes a law, and the city complies with the conditions in the 
matter of the construction, and so forth. 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman’s construction was the cor- 
rect one, I should be just as much in favor of modifying this 
language as he is, but I can not understand the words to mean 
anything except what they plainly say, and this is what they 
say: 

And for the remainder of the term of the grant shail, unless other- 
wise provided by Congress, pay the sum of $30,000 annually. 

If my interpretation is the correct one Congress could come in 
at the end of 80 years and 1 day from the passage and approval 
of this bill and make San Francisco pay whatever Congress saw 
fit to make them pay. I do not know where the gentleman gets 
his rule of construction. If the gentleman had the correct con- 
struction, I would move an amendment to the bill; but I be- 
lieve he has an erroneous construction. What can words mean 
which say “unless otherwise provided by Congress”? Can not 
Congress run the scale up as well as run it down? 

„The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise for the purpose of allowing the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzceratp] to present a privileged report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the Heteh Hetchy bill 
(II. R. 7207) and had come to no resolution thereon. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported the bill (H. R. 7898) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1913, 
and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and, with the accompanying report (No. 64), ordered 
to be printed, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I give notice that I shall 
call up the bill at the earliest possible moment. 


HETCH HETCHY. 


On motion of Mr. Ferris, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of-the Hetch Hetchy bill (H. R. 7207), 
with Mr. Foster in the chair. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr, Chairman, I do not wonder that the 
chairman of the committee and the members of the committee 
having charge of the bill are a little impatient at myself and 
other Members who are asking questions in regard to the pro- 
visions of this bill. The hearings, the report of the committee, 
and the report of the Advisory Board of Army Engineers fur- 
nish very ample and complete information, and there is no ex- 
cuse for any Member not being thoroughly informed as to the 
provisions of the bill, But I must confess that it has taken me 
a long time in following the debate and considerable study of 
the report to find out what the bill really means, and I believe 
that there are many Members upon whom the responsibility of 


voting on the bill will finally rest who do not realize fully what 
is in the bill. 

This bill, I believe, not only furnishes water to San Frei . 
but contains within it a great governmental change of poacy in 
regard to the conservation of our national resources. It means 
a change of policy in this very matter. The Army engineers in 
their very able and illuminating report, from beginning to end, 
sound a note of warning. They say, in effect, in the beginning 
and all through the report and at the end, “ Look out; this is a 
water-power bill; look out.” 

On page 46 of the engineers’ report they say: The policy of 
the Department of the Interior as to granting privileges for 
making use of Government reservations for the development of 
power is not known to the board. Any general plan or policy, 
could doubtless be made applicable to this case.” 

Mr. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior, who first granted a 
permit in this matter, put in a provision which will be found 
on page 8 of the engineers’ report, being section 6, which is 
absolutely and diametrically opposed to section 6 in this bill. 

It provides that “the city of San Francisco will, upon re- 
quest, sell to the said Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts 
for the use of any land owner or owners therein for pumping 
subsurface water for drainage or irrigation any excess of elec- 
tric power which may be developed, such as may not be used 
for the water supply herein provided and for the actual munici- 
pal purposes of the city and county of San Francisco, which 
shall not include sale to private persons nor to corporations.” 

This bill changes that and does include sale to private per- 
sons and corporations. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacDONALD. For a question. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. For what purpose does it author- 
ize the sale by the city of San Francisco to private persons and 
corporations? 

Mr. MacDONALD. For commercial purposes. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Where does the gentleman find 
that? It says that the city can sell their water power to pri- 
vate individuals or corporations for consumption, but not for 
the purpose of resale. t 

Mr. MacDONALD. I will answer the gentleman. On page 
39 of the engineers’ report it says the city of San Francisco put 
their request for a modification of the Garfield permit into pre- 
cise language. They state exactly what they want, and this 
bill gives them exactly what they state they want in this para- 
graph. The paragraph reads as follows: 

Develo nt of electric pow r - 
tion companies, lease of 1 . 
individuals or corporations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my time be 
extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Now, paragraph F, same page, states the 
same matter more fully: 

The city will be empowered under the new conditions to lease electric 
power or power privileges to private rsons or corporations under 


proper regulations, Instead of being limited, as by the Garfield permit, 
2 geane pal purposes and to the rlock and Modesto irrigation dis- 


Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacDONALD. For a question. 

Mr. HELM. Does this report of the Army officer show that a 
water supply conld be secured from any other source? 

Mr. MacDONALD. The report of the Army engineers shows 
that there are three or four other sources of supply which they 
say any one of which would furnish an ample amount of water 
and of sufficiently good quality, and that the only reason for 
preferring the Hetch Hetchy proposition is a matter of expense; 
that the Hetch Hetchy proposition has one commanding feature 
that the others have not, and that is that it is a gigantic power 
proposition. The Government engineers report that the initial 
development of power is 115,000 horsepower, with a dam 150 
feet high. The bill provides for a dam 200 feet high, and the 
engineers report that it could be capitalized at $45,000,000. 

Under the provisions of this bill any public-utility corpora- 
tion owned by private persons can tap a conduit of this plant 
and use all the power it wants forever at the terms that it may 
make with the council of the city of San Francisco or the gov- 
erning body of San Francisco County. 
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Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacDONALD. I yield for a question. 

HELM. How does the gentleman construe section 11, 
Past 25, of this bill, which reads as follows: 

Sec, 11. That this act is a grant upon certain express conditions 
8 set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as ater or intending to affect or in any way to interfere 
with the laws of the State of California relating to the control, appro- 
priation, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation or for munici- 

al or other uses, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and the 
8 of the Interior, in carrying out the Bk eo of this act, 
shall proceed in conformity with the laws of said State. 

Mr. MacDONALD. The question here is the question of 
what Congress is going to do with national resources, and 
nothing provided in the law of California can affect the con- 
tract that Congress makes here with the city and county of 
San Francisco. San Francisco here is contracting not in its 
municipal character but in its private character as a municipal 
corporation, outside of the bounds of its territory. The gist 
of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, then, that we as individual 
Members here are confronted with the responsibility of how 
we are going to vote on this change of governmental policy in 
regard to the turning over of the national resources. If we are 
in favor of turning over to the municipalities and the Statés 
the energy and power that may be developed from these natural 
resources, then we should vote for this bill. That is a question 
upon which gentlemen: have different opinions and about which 
they ought to know before they vote. 

The following statement, furnished at my request by the office 
of the National Conservation Association, of which Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot is president, I desire to call attention to as bearing upon 
the situation in California; 


In the investigation on concentration of ownership and contro! in 
1911 California was shown to have made rapid strides in water-power 
development. At that time Callfornia had a total development of 
1,168,216 horsepower and led the rest of the count in developed 
commercial water power with 435,467 horsepower. Six distinct cor- 
porations, with their subsidiaries, controlled approximately 86 per cent 
viens developed power. The holdings of these companies were as 
ollows : 


Horsepower. 
Pacific Gas: & Blecttic: «c —2 118, 343 
Great Western Power Co — 60,000 
Northern California Power Co — 46,900 
Sierra & San Francisco Power Co_-----.------.-------- — 65,500 
Southern California Edison Co_.....-...---.------.--. — 39, 540 
Pacific Light & Power Corporation 45, 400 


e T T oes E T ae oben 375, 683 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. owned 27 per cent of the 1 
power in California, and in the San Francisco region dominated the 
situation. This company, with nearly 200,000 horsepower develo) 
and 100,000 horsepower undeveloped, embraced a territory of 38, 
square miles. About two-thirds of the people of the State -were in 
this territory, and 200 communities were served. The Great West- 
ern Power Co. controlled 14 per cent of the power then are Liat in 
northern California. The California Edison Co. and the Pacific Light & 
Power Corporation occupied the fleld near Los Angeles. These compa- 
nies together owned practically all the available water powers in that 
part of California. 
CONCENTRATION, 1913. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to-day owns or controls the following 
companies: San Francisco Gas & Electric Co., California Gas & Electric 
Corporation, California Central Gas & Electric Co., Bay Counties Power 
Co., Standard Electric Co., South Yuba Water Co., the Central Califor- 
nia Electric Co., Oak Gas Light & Heat Co., Sacramento Electric, Gas 
& 9 Co., United Gas Electrice Co,, Stockton Water Co., Yuba 
Electric Power Co., Nevada County Electric Co., Central Electric Rail- 
vay Co., Blue Lakes Water Co., Fresno Gas & Electric Co., Vallejo Gas 
& Light Co., California Central Electric Co. Ths 3 has 184.327 
N casted developed and 160,000 horsepower undeveloped, a total of 
344,3 horsepower. Since the Bureau of Corporations report it has 
been gradually acquiring the few remainn, Bopha sites in the section 
it operates, and is to-day rapidly monopolizing the undeveloped water 

owers in central California. The company serves a population of 
241988750. 66 per cent of the State's population. It is capitalized at 

The Western Rower Co. Is a consolidation of the Great Western Power 
Co., the Golden States Power Co., the Western California Electric Co., 
and the Electric Co. of San Francisco. The company operates in north- 
ern California and serves the cities of Sacramento, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, and vicinity. t owns 90,000 developed horsepower and 65,000 
undeveloped horsepower on the Big Bend River, and water rights on the 
Feather River and the Big Meadows capable of developing 500,000 horse- 

wer, a total of 655,000 horsepower. The company capitalized at 
$20,000,000. This company delivers a large portion of its power to the 

acific Gas & Electric Co. The directors of this company are A, C. Bed- 
ford; B. F. Yoakum; A. W, Burchard; H. P. Wilson; F. H. Davis, New 
York; F. Lathrop Ames; R. B. Young; and C. F. Ayer, Boston. Of 
these directors A. C. Bedford is a director of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., so A. W. Burchard is an officer and director of the General Elec- 
trie Co. 

The Northern California Power Co. is a consolidation of the Northern 
California Power Co., which controls the Redding Power Co., Kiswich 
Electric & Power Co., Redding Electric Light Co., Tehaine Blectrie Co., 
1 Gas Co., Bellevue Co., Battle Creek Power Co., Willow Water 
& Light Co., Red Bluff Gas & Light Co.. and Sacramento Valley Power 
Co. This company owns 57,000 horsepower developed and 124, horse- 
power undeveloped, a total of 181,0 horsepower. It has 46 substa- 


total of 115,000 horsepower. A large part of this power is sold in 
18 on lines from Murphy and Sonora 


Th 
Electric Co. together with seren smaller companies. This company owns 
42,500 horsepower developed on the Kern, Mohav, and Santa Anna 
Rivers, and serves a population of 800,000 in the vicinity of Los 

eles. The company has doubtless a general agreement with the 
Pacific ht & Power Co., as they do not enter into competition in the 
territory in which they are situated. 

The Pacific Light & Power Corporation is a consolidation of the San 
Gabriel Electric Co. and Pacific Light & Power Co. It is controlled by 
stock ownership 5 II. M. Huntington. This company controls the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation. It owns 45,400 horsepower devel- 
oped and 10,000 undevelo horsepower. his corporation controls 30 
electric-lighting plants and 3 street railways. It sells power, heat, and 
light to s Angeles, Fresno, and many small towns. 

Mount Whitney Power & Electric Co. absorbed in 1911 the Mount 
Hood Water Power Co., Porterville Light & Power Co., Globe Light & 
Power Co., Visalia Gas Light & Heat Co., and Globe Traction & Power 
Co. It does the lighting and has the power in the towns of Visalia, 
Tulare, Porterville, Lindson, and smaller communities. The company 
serves a population of 50,000 and operates 460 miles of transmission 
lines. It owns 8,700 developed horsepower on the Kaweah River and 
2,850 horsepower on the Tule River, a total of 11,550 horsepower. 

Western States Gas & Electric Co. became a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Co. in 1912. This company has 10, horsepower 
developed and 1,500 developed on the American and Trinity Rivers. Its 
directors are II. M. B llesly. president; F. W. Starrs, O. E. Osthoff, 
A. S. King, R. J. Grof. J. J. O'Brien, and W. J. Maloney. This company 
is controlled by the Byliesly interests. 


Estimate of water-power development, 


Owner. | Total 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 344, 327 
Western Power Co (General Electric interest) |, 000 
Northern California Power Co 181,000 
California R ailwa: 115, 000 
Southern Cal z 500 
Pacific Light Power 56, 400 
11, 550 
„ 11, 500 
18,000 
6,000 
120, 000 
11,500 


CC ESD SE Ree tae 647,427 | 924,350 | 1,571,777 


It is estimated by the Bureau of the Census (1908) that the potential 
water powers of California are 3,148,000 horsepower, It is therefore 
evident that nearly one-half the potential powers of this State have 
passed to private ownership, and of this amount two companies own 
999,327, or about 75 per cent of the water power of California. 

Mr. HELM. Just one further question. Is not the effect of 
this last section of the bill—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Michigan be extended for five 
minutes. : 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I must object to that. The 
gentleman has already had 10 minutes. I will have to object 
to any extension of time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is pend- 
ing, I suggest to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. I shall talk to the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the assertion which has reached me with the 
greatest force this morning in the discussion of this question is 
the proposition that the power factor involved in the bill is 
really of more moment than the water supply element. I think 
that everyone here is in favor of supplying the city of San 
Francisco with this water from the Hetch Hetchy Valley, but I 
am fearful that one feature of the bill has not been drawn 
entirely with a view to the enormous potentiality there is in 
water power; that is, in the creation of electrical power out of 
water power as developed by modern scientific methods. 

Some three years ago I had occasion to see a demonstration 
of what modern scientists can do with water power. About 
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100 miles out of the City of Mexico is what are known as 
the Falls of Necaxa. A small mountain stream drops off the 
plateau of central Mexico sheer 1,600 feet, 10 times the height 
of Niagara. A group of young American, German, and English 
engineers haye constructed on the plateau of Mexico a chain 
of five or six reservoirs, have turned a little mountain brook 
into those reservoirs, and filled them with water. Then these 
young engineers drop this water in four 30-inch pipes 1,600 feet 
over the precipice, and the water passing through those four 
80-inch pipes generate through turbines at the bottom of the 
precipice 50,000 horsepower. That horsepower runs virtually 
all of the elevators, all of the mills, the street-car systems, and 
furnishes the lighting of the City of Mexico. It was a revela- 
tion to me, and I think it would have been a revelation to most 
of the men here, could they have seen it—a small mountain 
brook so utilized that it actually placed under the control of 
one man at the power house the whole of the capital city of 
the Republie to the south of us. A single switch engineer, 
seated in front of a small marble switchboard, would be able, 
by turning down five or six switches, an operation that would 
not consume 10 seconds, to stop every street car and put out 
every light in the capital city. < 

The engineers say that 115,000 horsepower can be developed 
from Hetch Hetchy. I have been through the West. I have 
been in this particular section of the country. The great possi- 
ble reservoir sites out there in the Pacific coast mountains make 
the thing which has been done outside the City of Mexico a 
great deal more possible throughout all the Pacific coast States, 
and I think that any law which has been drawn which is to 
determine, as has been said this bill will, a great national 
policy, should put particular emphasis upon the possibility of 
the development of power, should guard the Government's in- 
terests jealously, and I hope that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Ferris] is absolutely right in his assertion that lines 5 
and 6 in the pending section of this bill carry language under 
which Congress will have the power in 30 years to raise the 
annual pay for this privilege to the city of San Francisco, and 
if there is any doubt that the gentleman from Oklahoma is 
right, then a new section should be written into the bill which 
will remove all doubt in respect to it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, now, I am in hearty agreement with the 

gentleman about that, and the only thought I had was not to 
run in any amendment that would cripple or change or make the 
bill ridiculous, and I know the gentleman does not want that 
to happen. The committee was of the opinion, and this bill 
has been submitted to the highest authorities on conservation, 
and has their strong approval and we haye letters received from 
them 
Mr. MURDOCK. They may be mistaken. 
Mr. FERRIS. I know that may be true enough, but we were 
of the opinion that too many words and too much language 
would serve as a matter of restraint rather than establish a 
clearer understanding. The gentleman understands that. Now, 
we were of the opinion that if we left the absolute proposition 
for Congress to provide what the rate or charge would be we 
certainly would be on the safe side. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, while the gentleman is on his feet, 
I want to say I hope he is right about that, and I would like 
to ask in regard to the last section in this bill, Does it turn 
this great power and its utilization and control over to the 
State of California and to the city of San Francisco? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, I do not think so. We, of course, must 
not invade the State laws where parties have prescribed water 
rights. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ought not the gentleman to be sure about 
that? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am sure about that as far as that is con- 
cerned. This bill leaves the regulation with the State. The 
last section lets the public-utilities commission come in and 
fix what they shall charge so the city of San Francisco can not 
practice extortion, but it will enable the people to get their 
water supply cheaply and reasonably. We have worked it out 
so carefully in the committee, the departments have all con- 
sidered it, and approve it. I feel sure it is well safeguarded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to submit a 
few remarks on the question involved in this amendment. The 
first thing I desire to say, however, is in regard to the tele- 
grams. The gentleman who sent the first telegram is not even 
known by the Congressman who lives in that district and close 
to that vicinity. In regard to the one of Mr. Eugene J. Sulli- 


yan, I simply desire to call attention to the record in the hear- 
ings on page 343, in which the following questions and answers 
were given: 

Mr. RAKER. Now, one of the princi 
is that you have a water supply that you believe is available? 

Me vers Fee aH nite) is to present to the committ d 

a 0 ee and convey 
to the committee the that your 
city and uate at ne Baye an yo supply ought to be bought by the 
r. SULLIVAN. Well, we say that it is an ample supply. 

Mr. Raker. But answer the question, I want to ger it directly before 
the committee. Your pro tion is to convey to the committee the idea 
that you have a goea a sufficient water supply? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker, And that it is the duty of San Francisco to buy your 
supply of water reservoir sites, etc.? 

r. SULLIVAN. Yes, sir. 

Now, can you imagine one man standing and holding up a 
large community of practically 700,000 people of the cities sur- 
rounding the bay, 400,000 of San Francisco, with a doubt as to 
whether the amount coming from the reservoir is to be ample 
to supply the city,-that he alone should say to Congress and say 
to San Francisco, “I have a water right and I want to hold 
you up, and you must therefore buy my water right or have 
none whatever”? He was given ample time; as the chairman 
of the committee said, the committee adjourned 10 days for him 
to appear here. That is the sum and substance of his testimony 
before the committee. Down further—I think it is well to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Michigan to that fact, 
claiming and believing in conservation—the leader of conser- 
vation in the departments, the Chief Forester of this country, 
has been Gifford Pinchot, and he came before the committee 
and unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly said that he did not op- 
pose the bill and that it is in behalf of conservation and that 
the bill ought to pass. Now, has the gentleman gone into the 
features of it to say that the statement of the man who has 
given the last 20 years to that subject is wrong on this par- 
ticular bill? Unquestionably not; and the testimony appears 
on pages 25, 26, and 27 of the hearings and in the report of the 
committee. 

But the committee seems to lose sight to some extent of the 
fact that this is a municipality, one of the great cities of the 
West, that is striving and working to obtain a fresh supply of 
water for its inhabitants, to be controlled by the people under 
their own laws, to be controlled under the public-utilities act 
of the State of California, subject to the provisions of this bill. 
And can there be any comparison as to granting a right to a 
corporation or to an individual who is trying to develop a water 
power, as compared with a municipality, and when the city has 
paid the enormous sum of over $1,700,000 for its rights that it 
now holds in the park and in the reserve, and is willing to pay 
this large amount, not for any power right, not for any water 
right, but on the theory that it is a grant upon conditions of 
the land that the Government owns? It does net own the water. 
It is conceded by everyone that the water and water rights 


belong to the State. : 
The time of the gentleman from Cali- 


pal reasons of your objection here 


The CHAIRMAN. 
fornia [Mr. RAKER] has expired. 5 

Mr. FERRIS. Could we not agree on time? The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] offered an amendment, and 
I think we have gone pretty well wide of the mark on that. I 
ask unanimous consent that at the expiration of 5 minutes, to 
be occupied by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMSON], 
that we have a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
8 minutes left.. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the expiration of 15 minutes all debate on this paragraph 
and amendments thereto be closed, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. THomson] to have 5 minutes, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Herat] 5 minutes, and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. STEENERSON] 3 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to say to the gentleman that I have another amendment 
that I would like to discuss. 

Mr. FERRIS. We can limit it to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment close in 
15 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be 
some misgivings in the minds of some of the gentlemen here 
about the amount of compensation, and that seems to have arisen, 
in some measure, at least, because of doubt on the part of some 
as to the power possibilities in this bill. When this bill was 
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being considered by the committee I offered an amendment to 
section 6, line 16, as it appears in the bill, by adding the words 
“or electric energy.” With those words in that section, the 
bill amounts to this, that San Franeisco ean take this water, 
and San Francisco may develop such power as it may develop 
from the drop of that water from the Hetch Hetehy to the 
level of the city reservoirs, and San Francisco may sell this 
water or electric energy—to whom? To any other municipality 
that may come in under the provisions of this bill, or to any 
private individual in the city for consumption, or to any cor- 
poration in the city for consumption, and only for consumption, 
and under this section it is absolutely impossible for San Fran- 
cisco to sell a drop of water or a bit of electric energy to any 
private individual or to any corporation for the purpose of re- 
selling it. 

Mr. MacDONALD. I would like to ask the gentleman if a 
public-utility corporation could not buy a site along the conduit 
and tap the conduit and get all the water it needs to run its 
plant? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. No; it could not. I do not see 
any provision in this bill that would be capable of any such 
construction as would permit that. If the gentleman finds any 
clause in the bill that he thinks will permit that, I would like 
to see it. Where is it? 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a grant to these cities—to San 
Francisco and such other cities as may come in with the con- 
sent of San Francisco, under the same law. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Does not section 6 expressly provide 
against the objection raised by the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. MacDonatp}? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. It dees. Section 6 confines the 
privileges of this bill to the grantee, and the grantee in this 
bill is distinctly defined to be San Francisco and such other 
cities about the bay that may, by the consent of San Francisco. 
or by such law as may be in effect at the time the application 
is made, come in under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. MacDONALD. I would like to call attention to the lan- 
guage used as to those representing the city, on page 8 of the 
engineers’ report. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. I beg to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Michigan to the fact that the thing that is 
going to govern the use of this water and the use of this 
electric energy is this bill, and not the engineers’ report. 

Mr. MacDONALD. This is the statement of the committee 
of San Francisco, who stated to the committee that this bill 
gave them just what they wanted. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Pardon me. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to call the gentleman's attention to the fact that they 
can not hope to do so, because this bill was not drafted until 
long after the report he speaks of was made. It may be that 
this bill contains language that the gentlemen may want; but 
what the bill drafted at that time may include is a different 
matter, because that bill was drafted months before. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, along the line of the inquiry 
made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MacDonarp], allow 
me to call the gentleman’s attention to lines 7, 8, and 9, on 
page 19: 

And no er plant shall be interposed on the line of the conduit 
execpt by the said grantee or the lessee, as hereinafter provided— 

And so forth. 

In other words, there is an express prohibition of the sort of 
thing that the gentleman from Michigan fears. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. And it should be added, Mr. 
Chairman, that that lessee, unless it is a municipal corporation, 
is by the terms of the bill confined to somebody who wants to 
use this for consumption. 

Mr. MacDONALD, I would like to ask the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman, if the lessee does not mean the private individual or 
the corporation to whom or to which section 6 says this may be 
given or sold? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Let me ask the gentleman this 
question: Will the gentleman state whether or not he has an 
objection, and if so, what that objection is, to the city of San 
Francisco selling electrical energy to somebody, either an indi- 
vidual or a corporation, solely for consumption and not for the 
purpose of reselling? What objection is there to that? 

Mr. MacDONALD. It depends on whom the consumer is and 
what is the amount of power that is furnished, 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wats). 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of this committee [Mr. Frnnis! stated that under the pro- 
vision on page 11, line 5, unless otherwise provided by Con- 

Congress could increase or decrease the annual rental, 
and that that was the distinct intention of the committee. 

If chat is the intention of the committee, I think the lan- 
guage ought to be changed, and it ought to be specifically stated 
that Congress can increase the annual rental. Otherwise the 
point made by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] 
is absolutely sound. ‘This provision imposes a burden upon San 
Francisco. It is a contract between the United States and San 
Francisco, by which San Francisco must pay $30.000 a year, 
unless otherwise provided by the other party to the contract; 
and I think there can be no doubt but that it means a decreuse 
or a waiving of it entirely and not an increase. 

I think the position is exactly the same as if the gentieman 
held my note and it should read on that note that I must pay 
6 per cent interest unless he specifically required otherwise; 
under that provision, in any court of law, he could not charge 
me 10 per cent, but he might charge me 5 per cent or 4 per cent 
or nothing. I think it should be specifically stated in here that 
Congress, which has imposed this burden, should be at liberty 
to increase it as well as decrease it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Could there be anything to the detriment 
of San Francisco if this section provided that after the expira- 
tion of 30 years the rate paid by San Francisco to the Govern- 
ment should be such as Congress then provided? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. I think that is the way 
it ought to be. 

Mr. MURDOCK. At that time, 30 years from now, the cons 
ditions might be entirely different from what they are now. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what the 
amendment is we are now considering. I would like to have 
the amendment reported again so that we can have it before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read. 

There was no objection: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend line age 11, b. fs = x 
following: “ ‘ana TA — 55 —.— . — tae 
the sale of water power and electrical energy derived from said works,” 
so that the paragraph as amended wil! read: “ And for the remainder 
of the term of the grant shall, unless otherwise provided by Congress, 
pay the sum of $30,000 annually, and the sum of S per cent upon the 


earnings from the sale of water power and electrical ener: 
Tones from said works, said sums to be Bald. ete, 7 . 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recog- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that the argument in fayor of 
taking this reseryoir in preference to other sources of water 
supply is based upon the proposition found in the engineers’ 
report, that this proposition affords a cheaper water supply by 


The time of the gentleman 


820.000.000, because the water-power privilege itself is worth 


I will read from page 23 of the report of the committee on 
this bill, being an extract from the Army board findings: 
mstruction of Tuolumne system as proposed 
Vien to be extended over About 50 8 Fer 580 909.157 * 
t the above expenditure there will be developed 115,000 horse- 
power, having an estimated capitalized net value of $45,000,000. 

The amendment I offer is not a tax upon the consumption of 
water for domestic purposes, but Is a 5 per cent tax upon the 
gross earnings derived from the sale of power or electrical 
energy. I understand that the water will fall down a vertical 
distance of 4,000 feet to supply the people of San Francisco for 
domestic purposes, and still in that fall it will develop this 
power, worth that much. When we grant this much, it seems 
to me we ought to reserve 5 per cent upon those earnings. It 
is a reasonable proposition, and the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MacDonaxp] is absolutely right when he says that this is 
a most valuable concession, and that it is a change of policy to 
grant this valuable right to the city of San Francisco. The 
fact that it is a municipality makes no difference. It stands on 
the same basis as if it was granted to an individual. The fact 
is pointed out here that this bill attempts to restrict the sale 
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of power to consumers of power. 
ference, because the Standard Oil Co. might use this power for 
refining their gasoline. 


That really makes no dif- 


Mr. KENT. If the gentleman is going to calculate it on that 
basis, and to ignore the fact that it is for general public use 
and benefit, he ought to realize that San Francisco owns over 
half the real estate now in fee simple, and so he ought to cut 
down his estimate. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have made the estimate as far as my 
reasoning and understanding enables me to make it, fairly and 
justly, and I take the engineers’ report for it. It seems to me 
that 5 per cent of these earnings is perfectly fair. The city of 
San Francisco might lease this power, whether in fhe form of 
electrical energy or direct water power, to the greatest mo- 
nopoly in the world. The fact that the city of San Francisco 
will do it does not make any difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the chairman of this 
committee and the other members composing it will not con- 
elude that there is anything personal in my comments or 
criticisms upon this bill. I am only undertaking as best I can 
to direct the attention of the committee to what I consider some 
very vital and important features of it. I believe I am right. 

The argument has been advanced here that you are creating 
something out of nothing. I grant you that is true, and wher- 
ever that can be done it should be done. But I want my friends 
on this committee to bear in mind that you are handling a big 
proposition, a $77,000,000 proposition. That of itself ought to 
direct and focus the attention of every man here who is now 
trying to find the right thing to do on this bill, the right 
course to pursue; and I hape that when this bill shall have 
been passed, there will be no criticism attaching to it similar 
to the criticisms that attach to matters with which Mr. Bal- 
linger had to deal. I hope that when this bill passes it will be 
a eredit to the chairman and the Democratic membership as 
well as the Republican membership of this committee, and a 
credit to the Democratic Party. I am somewhat Apprehensive 
that this bill is not as well safeguarded as it ought to be; and 
with all good will, with the best intention, I am offering my 
suggestions in the hope that if I am misinformed, that if I have 
misinterpreted the language of this bill, that when it shall be- 
come a law it will be a credit to you and to the Democratic 
Party, and not a liability. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. In just a moment. It is true that this is a 
yaluable franchise, and that if you can create a $45,000,000 
proposition out of nothing, that is a good thing. So far so good. 
But when you talk about Congress catching San Francisco by 
the throat and strangling it out of $30,000 per annum, if I be- 
lieved that it was the intention of this bill, or that there was 
anything in this bill that could be used to get a strangle hold 
upon the city of San Francisco, I would not, if I was a member 
of the committee, support the bill. That sounds pathetic indeed; 
but while Congress is putting a strangle hold upon the city of 
San Francisco, let us see well to it that this House is not put- 
ting a strangle hold upon some one else, and is not creating rights 
here the profits of which in this enormous enterprise will find 
their way into pockets that you do not now dream of, and whose 
interests do not appear on the face of this bill. 

It is a great thing to produce something out of nothing. The 
transcontinental railroads were of incalculable benefit to the 
United States, but the scandalous land grants that accompanied 
them are still a stench in the nostrils of you men from the 
West who frequently take this floor and who are undertaking 
now through the Department of Justice to get back a part of 
that vast domain of public land which was unduly granted them 
when the charters were granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my time be extended 
three minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to indulge the gentleman, but the time 
was fixed by unanimous consent. However, I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. It would be a great thing to develop the enor- 
mous resources of Alaska, its copper and coal mines. They 
are now of no value to the community as they lie, but I for 
one would not turn over all the copper, coal, and gold mines 
in Alaska to the Guggenheims for the purpose of creating some- 
thing out of nothing. When you are passing upon this bill, 
when you are undertaking to do what you consider justice to 


the people of San Francisco, carry along with you in your minds 
the fact that it would be as valuable to somebody, or to a few 
persons, to turn over all the copper in the great Alaskan fields 
so that somebody could be given the use of it. But I mistake 
the spirit of the American people if it is their sentiment that 
these enormous benefits are to be turned over to be made the 
profit of a few. This property belongs to the American people, 
and it is the duty of a well-directed Congress to see that the 
powers that here are being solemnly granted by this bill are 
granted without conferring upon any private individuals or 
corporations, or a few people, the right to make stupendous prof- 
its out of it. As the gentleman from South Dakota directed the 
attention of the House, that when once you pass this bill you 
have erected a barrier behind which you can not go, I ask that 
this House deal with this bill with that calm consideration that 
its magnitude requires should be given it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. STEENERSON) there were—ayes 21, noes 35. 

So the amendment was lost. 

55 FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, line 5, after the word “shall,” strike out the words 
“unless otherwise provided by Congress,” and insert in lieu thereof the 


words “unless in the discretion of Congress the same should be in- 
creased or diminished.” 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as an amendment to the amendment by way of a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for the amendment by inserting the following: “and the 


right to increase said charge at the discretion of Congress is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota wherein his proposed substitute differs 
from the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think it is better language. It says 
that we expressly reserve the right to increase it. The other 
language is vague and indefinite. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not think it is vague or indefinite. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the two 
amendments, the one offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and my substitute, be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the two amendments 
will be again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again read the amend- 
ment and the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the usual language in 
grants of this kind where the right to increase the charge is 
desired is the language that I have used in my substitute. The 
language which the gentleman from Oklahoma proposes I do 
not believe can be found in any grant of this kind. Take the 
tax on railroads on the gross earnings and you will find that 
the right to increase the charge is expressly reserved. That is 
only embodied in the language offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma by implication. It seems to me that Congress ought 
to expressly reserve the right because we can not tell what 
this power will be used for. The power controls many things— 
transportation, telegraph, telephones, and various electrical 
service, The city of San. Francisco in having the right to 
furnish this at any price it may see fit controls the destinies 
not only of many cities but individuals. Granted that it can 
only be sold to consumers, yet the power is a very great 
power. One hundred and fifteen thousand horsepower would 
be generated, which would run electric car lines, railroads, re- 
fineries, reducing works, smelting works, to which you would 
ship your ore from the mountains, and they could charge such 
a ridiculously low price to one man as to destroy the business 
of a neighboring smelting works. The city of San Francisco 
may be a very good city now. We have heard various things 
about it in the past. They have had their scandals, they have 
had their Abe Reuf and corrupt councils, and we can not teli 
what they will do with this momentous power of fixing the 
transportation rates for 150 to 300 miles out of San Francisco, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


The Clerk will report the 
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Mr. STEENERSON. 


Mr. Chairman, I will say that I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from Kansas, especially in 
view of the fact that I hope he will change his position, and 
that instead of voting against my amendment he will vote for it. 


Mr. MURDOCK. I do not intend to vote against the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. I want to find out what it will do. Is 
the gentleman’s amendment intended to apply to the annual 
payment of $15,000 and the annual payment of $20,000 as well 
as to the annual payment of $30,000? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It applies to all payments. 

Mr. MURDOCK. From the beginning? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It applies to everything, because it is 
placed at the end of the payments specified. ‘There are certain 
payments specified in the grant, and at the end of those speci- 
fied payments I put in an amendment that the right to increase 
these charges is expressly reserved to Congress. $ 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. His vote did not indicate it awhile ago. 
I thought he was in favor of it when he prompted the gentie- 
man from Michigan, but when it came to a vote he voted the 
other way. He voted agaiust conservation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did nothing of the sort. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, he was the one man who yoted with the 
gentlemah from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then I stand corrected. 

Mr. BRYAN rose. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment close in seven minutes, five minutes 
to be given to the gentleman from Washington and two minutes 
to myself. * 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? „ 

_ Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute, but I want to wait 
until the substitute at present under consideration is voted 
upon. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he give notice 
that he will offer it. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. I wish to give notice that I desire 
to offer an amendment in the nature of a substitute for the 
original amendment and to have it pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already one substitute pending. 
Is there objection to closing the debate in seven minutes? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, did 
not the gentleman from Ilinois desire a. moment to explain his 
amendment? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the gentleman time 
in which to make an explanation. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. I understood from the chairman 
of the committee that I would have time enough in which to 
explain the substitute after the present substitute is voted 
upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, it pleases me, and it ought to 
please every Member in Congress, to see gentlemen who have 
been a number of years in Congress endeavoring now to provide 
some means for revenues from these water-power sites. Per- 
haps the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son and I have no issue with him at all—has not thought of 
the fact that John Hays Hammond or some of his associates 
practically got all of these water-power rights from the Govern- 
ment while the gentleman was a Member of Congress without 
paying a penny for them, and that water-power sites throughout 
the West have been given . 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is in error in respect to that. 

Mr. BRYAN. Aud that water-power sites, whether they were 
acquired during the term of the gentleman from Minnesota or 
not, have been given during the term of Members who now sit in 
Congress without the payment of any consideration to the Goy- 
ernment, and large sums have been exacted for those rights by 
the parties who acquired them or they have been made a source 
of very great profit to private interests. 

In this case this particular remnant of the Hetch Hetchy prop- 
osition is being ceded over to the people of that district. It is 
not being ceded over to any private corporation, and there are 
safeguards about it protecting it from any kind of exploitation. 

I believe that this does mark an epoch. I believe it marks an 
important epoch in the history of the disposition of water-power 
sites and holdings of this kind. I am not surprised that the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monveti] should raise that 
question and should suggest that it is a very important course 


that we are verging upon. If we require hereafter all of these 
people who want water-power sites, especially those who waut 
them for private corporate purposes, who expect to turn the 
water-power sites and electrical energy generated into commercial 
purposes exclusively for private profit, to pay what the water 
right is worth, we will hare instituted a new policy—we will 
bave begun a new régime—and instead of owning but a small 
fragment of the water right, as in the present case, through 
which we will obtain a few thousands of dollars per annum, 
while the other part of the right has been taken for practically 
nothing, we wili find that the revenues of the Government will 
be protected, that the people will be protected, and that all of us 
will stand in.a better light and better credit among our people 
and those to whom we should account. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I must decline, as I am nearly through and 
have only a few moments left. Right here within a stone's 
throw or a short distance from the city of Washington is a mag- 
nificent water-power site, Great Falls. The people of Washing- 
ton do not enjoy the benefit of it; not at all. It has passed to 
private hands, passed from the Government as private property. 
So the water-power rights of the entire country, particularly in 
the eastern part of the country, where the country has been 
populated for a long time, have passed away from the Govern- 
ment for nothing. Out in the West the people are going to con- 
trol this and they are not going to use these water rights for 
private purposes. I am glad enough to see a different régime 
started, and I am glad to see those gentlemen who have been 
here for the last 11, 12, and 18 years recanting, forgetting their 
past methods, and desiring to change them in a more improved 
and reasonable way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. è 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire to state to the gentleman that 
as far as water power and conservation is concerned I have 
nothing to recant and nothing to regret in regard to my record, 
ve i record is in perfect harmony with what I am now adyo- 
ca z 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam glad to hear the statement, and I haye no 
doubt it is absolutely correct. I know the gentleman is making 
a conscientious fight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sreenerson) there were—ayes 20, noes 34. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to modify my amendment 
in one or two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to modify his amendment. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma that if he accepts my language he will im- 
prove the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: d 

M eam ent b; in. 3 s 
tho gorda t annual charge,” to that dhe langune will Toad’ unless i 
the discretion of Congress the annual charge should be increased or 
diminished.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 5, after the word “ 3? “ 
5 provided by 8 5 the, following after the 
word “annual,” in line 6: or such sum as Congress may provide.” 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is 
practically the amendment of Mr. Fnnts, except it places this 
language which gives Congress the right to change this sum in 
its logical and proper place. 

I think something of the doubt about this language that arose 
originally in the minds of some of the gentlemen here was be- 
cause of this unless” clause coming in before the annual pay- 
ment was mentioned, but if we say that before the termination 
of the grant they shall pay the sum of $30,000 annually, or 
such sum as Congress may provide, it will give the Government 
the right to change that sum one way or another. I think such 
right ought to be reserved. 
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Mr. FERRIS. I have no objection to it, but I thought it was 
too much like the language in the bill to satisfy all these gen- 
temen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMSON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. I ask for a division, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 10, noes 26. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we can have an 
agreement? I ask unanimous consent that the debate on this 
amendment close at the end of five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 7, insert before the wor 
until otherwise provided by Congress.“ 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a good amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] what he seeks to accom- 
plish by that amendment? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I will state this: You change 
the capital “S” to a small “s” in the word “said” and in- 
sert the phrase before it “ until otherwise provided by Congress.” 

In the event that this sum shall grow to any very large 
degree, we want it fixed so it might be used for other purposes. 
As long as it is a small amount, like the sum fixed here, of 
$30,000, so long should it be used there. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is, the gentleman’s amendment applies 
to the succeeding sentences and not to the matter we have 
just had? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman admits the provision is wrong, 
but that it is such a little wrong that he asks us to vote to 
sustain the little that is wrong? 

Mr. HELM. I want to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Murray] a question. 

. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 
. HELM. What is it that San Francisco is paying $30,000 


“said” the following: 


. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
The bill here provides—— 
. HELM. What does it get for the $30,000? 
. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Who? 
. HELM. San Francisco. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I @o not know as that has any- 
thing to do with the amendment. 

Mr. HELM. I was just asking for information. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I do not think I could inform 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HELM. Then I will ask the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will not leave the 
amendment and the question for new fields; but my answer 
will be that we do grant them the right to construct a dam in 
a gorge in the Hetch Hetchy Valley, at the expense of 
77,000,000 to San Francisco, without one penny of cost to the 
Government. And in addition to that they spend approxi- 
mately one million in improving the roads and making some- 
thing of the park. They have already spent three-quarters 
of a million of dollars in buying land and making investiga- 
tions under authority from the United States. They own two- 
thirds of the floor of the valley now in fee simple. And that is, 
I should say, one of the bases on which we make this grant, 
and Congress reserves the right to charge them more or less as 
time goes on. There is every safeguard in the bill that can be 
devised without destroying the grant. There never was a 
more just and progressive conservation bill. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Does not the $77,000,000 in- 
volve other dams? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; as a part of this system, if they desire 
to construct them. 


I do not know anything about 


Mr. TALCOTT of New York. 
$77,000,000? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; those figures are the estimate for a com- 
pleted system, including the entire supply. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. There is another dam con- 
templated at Lake Eleanor and one at Cherry Creek? 

Mr. FERRIS. There are three in all. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. The $77,000,000 includes the 
three dams and not the one at Hetch Hetchy alone? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. And I will say to the gentleman that the 
other dams are higher up in the mountains, so that they can 
save a larger amount of water, otherwise some of the water at 
flood times would flow over the dam and into the sea, a total 
waste to everyone. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. And the plan is not to com- 
plete all the dams at the same time, but to complete the Hetch ` 
Hetchy Dam first, and Lake Eleanor next, and the Cherry Creek 
Dam next? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have forgotten the order of the last two, but 
I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. The idea is not to develop them 
all at once. So the initial expense will be $21,000,000? 

Mr. FERRIS. They have voted $45,000,000 altogether. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. The expense of the Hetch 
Hetchy Dam will be about $21,000,000? 

Mr. FERRIS. A larger sum than that, 

Mr. HELM. Do I understand the gentleman that they have 
floated $45,000,000? 

Mr. FERRIS. They have voted that amount. 

Mr. HELM. As I understand, San Francisco pays $30,000 
annually for 20 years. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, sir; PRN, that. It is a graduated 
charge, subject after 30 years to be changed by Congress up or 
down as the facts warrant. 

Mr. HELM. It gets a water supply, it gets a $45,000,000 
water-power proposition, and has the right to sell for irriga- 
tion and municipal purposes an unlimited source of water? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; the gentleman gets wrong about irri- 
gation, because there are limitations here that make them put 
the water all back for the San Joaquin Valley and other places 
where prescribed rights haye attached. 

Mr. HELM. But there are provisions that do not require 
them to put it back. There are provisions in there for charges 
for irrigation purposes. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is to make them restore that and carry 
out the provisions tliat were already made. The gentleman 
would not want us to overthrow vested rights, I am sure. 

Mr. HELM. What I would like to do is to strike a balance. 
San Francisco yotes bonds to the extent of $77,000,000. 

å Mr. 3 They have not yet done so, but they anticipate 
oing 

Mr. HELM. They have voted already $45,000,000, have they 
not? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Now, they get in return for that the water sup- 
ply for all these cities and municipalities, and they are to get 
paid for that water furnished, and they have got this $45,000,000 
proposition. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman could figure it that way, if he 
likes, but 

Mr. HELM. Is not that a very cute proposition for San 
Francisco? 

Mr. FERRIS. Here is the situation: The snows and rains 
are now flowing into the sea, and it is an absolute waste to San 


That is included in MOA 


‘Francisco, the irrigationists, and the Government. I would like 


to ask the gentleman how long does he think it would take us 
to get the Federal Government to appropriate $77,000,000 to go 
out there and dam up that gorge? It is a well-known fact that 
the Federal Government can not and will not undertake it. 
San Francisco will do it and only asks the chance. 

Mr. HELM. As to that, I do not know of any case that 
stands exactly on all fours with this proposition, but I know 
that the Government has heretofore erected tremendous dams, 
either in Arizona or New Mexico, at an enormous expense. 

Mr. FERRIS. Not for cities, but for irrigation. 

Mr. HELM. I understand all that, but the revenues and the 
incomes are enormous. 

Mr. FERRIS. This is what we have done: We have spent 
$60,000,000 for irrigation and have got nothing back in return 
yet. We only hope we may get the principal back, which is 
doubtful. We would be awful glad to get the original money 
back. Here is a proposition for a great improvement and a 
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great saving and conserving of our national resources that will 
cost the Government not a cent, and the $77,000,000 is to come 
from San Francisco. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: fi 

Sec. S. That the word “ grantee” as used herein shall be understood 
as meaning the city and county of San Francisco and such other mu- 
nicipalities or water district or water districts as may, with the con- 
sent of the city and county of San Francisco or in accordance with the 
laws of the Siate of California, hereafter participate in or succeed to 
the beneficial rights and privileges granted by this act. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I moye to amend section 8 
by striking out the words “water district or water districts,” 
in lines 17 and 18, and substituting in place thereof the fol- 
lowing: “municipal water districts or irrigation districts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 
First, will the gentleman read his amendment again? 

Mr. ROGERS. Strike out the words “ water district or water 
districts,” in lines 17 and 18, page 11, and substitute in place 
thereof the words “municipal water districts or irrigation 
districts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 11, lines 17 and 18, by striking out the words water 


district or water districts” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“municipal water districts or irrigation districts.” 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, what does the gentleman seek 
to accomplish by that? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me for a second? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. I desire to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that this is simply a definition of the language that 
occurs on page 2 of the bill, and he can not very well change 
this language unless he goes back and changes the title of the 
grantee, The grantee, on page 2 of the bill, beginning with 
line 10, is thus described: 

The city and county of San Francisco and such other municipalities 
and water districts as, with the consent of the city and coun of 


San Francisco or in accordance with the laws of the State of 
fornia in force at the time application is made, may hereafter 8 
y 


pate in the beneficiad use of the rights and privileges granted 
act. 

Now, the language the gentleman has just read is a defini- 
tion of that statement in the grant. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RoG- 
ERS] is seeking to make the bill conform with itself. Now, 
the gentleman from Wyoming refers to the language on page 
2, when in section 6 the prohibition against selling water is 
against anyone selling water except a municipality, a water 
district, or an irrigation district. Now, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts offers an amendment over here as to the defini- 
tion of what the word “grantee” means, so as to cover the 
municipal water district or the irrigation district referred to 
in section 6. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me suggest to the gentleman that an 
irrigation district can not be made a grantee under this act 
unless you change the language on page 2 which I have just 
read, because that is the language that defines the grantee. 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘Under the provisions of section 6 the grantee 
is permitted to assign to various public institutions, among 
which are: 

A municipality or a municipal water district or irrigation district. 


It seems to me that clearly we should have here in section 8 
uniformity with the provisions of section 6. It may be that 
section 6 is wrong, but at all events section 8 should be made 
to agree with it. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has 


the gentleman yield? 


stated the case in a nutshell. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. The language of section 6, refer- 
ring to a municipal water district or irrigation district, does not 
refer to the grantee or a part of the grantee, but to an assignee 
of the grantee, or a possible assignee, and does not seek to 
make the municipal water district or irrigation district a 
grantee of this grant; but it qualifies what the grantee, the city 
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of San Francisco or. the other bay cities, may sell to a munici- 
pal water district or irrigation district. It is not a grantee 
nor does it seek to make it a grantee, but qualifies it as a 
possible assignee of the grantee. 

Mr. ROGERS. Section 8 seems to attempt to include as- 
signees of the grantee within the word “ grantee.” 

Mr, THOMSON of Illinois. Mr Chairman, as I understand 
section 8, and as I believe we all understood it on the commit- 
tee, the language of that section does not refer in any way to 
any possible assignee of a grantee, but it is solely a definition 
of the grantee— 


and such other municipalities or water district or water districts— 


i And that refers to the municipal water districts around the 
ay— 


as may, with the consent of the city and county of San Francisco, or in 
accordance with the laws of the State of California, come in. 


There may be a municipal water district outside of that bay 
district that may want to come in as an assignee. 

Mr. ROGERS. May there not be irrigation districts? 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. As an assignee, but not as a- 
grantee. They should not come in as grantees, but they 
ought to be permitted to come in as assignees if they wish to. 

Mr. FRENCH. As a matter of fact the only irrigation dis- 
tricts that will draw water or will be benefited in any way will 
be the Turlock and Modesto, which are already in possession of 
a water system that will furnish them abundant water. 

Mr. ROGERS. I am free to say that I see no sufficient ex- 
planation of the divergence in the text between the language of 
section 8 and the language of section 6. If there is any ex- 
planation I should be glad to withdraw the amendment. 
sane THOMSON of Illinois. They refer to two different 

gs. 

Mr. RAKER. Has the gentleman concluded? 

Mr. ROGERS. No; but I am glad to yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. RAKER. The language in section 8 provides— 

That the word “grantee” as used herein shall be understood as 
meaning the city and county of San Francisco and such other munici- 
palities or water district or water districts as may, with the consent 
of the eity and county of San Francisco or in accordance with the 


laws of the State of California, hereafter participate in or succeed to 
the beneficial rights and privileges granted by this act. 


Now, those who can participate under the bill would be the 
city and county of San Francisco and some 10 cities comprising 
the bay district outside of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, and the only irrigation districts which can qualify under 
the laws of the State of California are down in the San Joaquin 
or up in the Sacramento Valley. They could not come in under 
this bill. They are not a part of this water district. 

Mr. ROGERS. Are there not irrigation districts that may be 
comprehended, or desire to be comprehended, within the pro- 
visions of section 8? 

Mr. RAKER, No; they could not, and it would not be right; 
because another provision of the bill contains the express con- 
dition that the water taken from the Tuolumne River or this 
watershed can never be conveyed out of the watershed, except 
that which is needed for San Francisco for domestic purposes, 
so as to leave the remainder of the water that may be in this 
watershed to be utilized in that San Joaquin Valley, where there 
are in the neighborhood of 7,000,000 acres of land. This is for 
that purpose and that alone, and does not relate to the same 
ones provided for in section 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

Sec. 9. That this grant is made to the said grantee subject to the 
observance on the part of the grantee of all the conditions hereinbefore 
and hereinafter enumerated : 

(a) That upon the completion of the Hetch Hetchy Dam or the Lake 
Eleanor Dam, in the Yosemite National Park, by the grantee, as herein 
spaced, and 71 —5 the commencement of the use of any reservoirs 

@reby created by said grantee as a source of water supply for said 
grantee, the following sanitary. regulations shall be made effective 
menin Da sie hanin above and around said reservoir sites so used by 
8a 3 

First. No human excrement, garbage, or other refuse shall be placed 
in the waters of any reservoir or stream or within 300 feet thereof, 

Second. All sewa, from permanent camps and hotels within the 
watershed shall be filtered by natural percolation through porous earth 
or otherwise adequately pori k 

Third. No person shall bathe, wash clothes or cooktop utensils, water 
stock, or in any way pollute the water within the limits of the Hetch 
Hetchy Reservoir or any reseryoir constructed by the said grantee under 
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thereto, within 


this grant, or in the streams lea 


Tuolumne River or its tributaries which he may designate. and fit the 
water-measuring apparatus satisfactory to said Secretary 
and keep such hydrographic records as he may direct, such apparatus 


leading 
reservoir; or, with reference to the Hetch Hetchy 


Reservoir, in the waters from reservoir or waters entering the river 
between it and the “early intake of the aqueduct, 


letion of the aqueduct between “early intake and 


and records to be o 


1 the com- 
Hetch Hetchy 
natural flow,’ 


tion by any interested party at any timo. 
“na dally ow," R aggregate daily 


and “what is paturally Romie i as are used herein, 


is meant such flow as on any 
River or its tributaries if sai 


11 day woul iow in the Tuolumne 
grantee had no storage or diversion 


works on the said Tuolumne watershed. 
eyes paging the development of the Hetci 
all undertake 


That when the said 


said grantee, 
ae Oy ee — Hetchy reservoir site ft s 


the sanitary regulations provided for herein 


and vigorously prosecute to 


completion a dam at least 200 feet high, with a foundation capable of 

rting said dam when built to its greatest economic and safe height. 
That the said grantee shall, upon request, sell or supply to said > 
tion districts, and also to the municipalities within either or both 
, for the use of ay land owner or owners 


shall be deemed by said grantee in: 
water supply, then the said 

er means to guar 
tary rules or restrictions shall be 
the watershed by 
ae eee of hotels and cottages. 


rantee shall install a filtration plant or 
urity of the water. 
emanded by or granted to the sald 
campers, tourists, or the 


rior rights of the 


irrigation distric 


therein for pumping urface water for dra 


or irrigation, or for 


the actual municipal public purposes of said municipalities (which pur- 

poses shall not include sale to private persons or corporations) any 

excess of electrical energy which may. be 8 and which may be 
Cc 


said grantee shall recognize the 

e d er er ce tate ot California, er as anid dls 

of the ate o alifo 8 — 

constituted under the laws se SACAT GE OAOA BAERE Rien BAT be 
and to receive 2,350 second- 


88,000 acres ae 1 any such excess of el 


ts or municipalities, when 


‘tric energy may not be required for pumping the 
for said grantee and for the actual municipal public 
e said grantee (which purposes shall not include sale to 
rations) at such price as will actually reim- 
developing and maintaining and transmitting 


fly flow of the Tuolumne River, measured at th 
wo te en efi used 


tee shall never interfere wi 
enever said irrigation distri 

2,350 second-feet of water, and when it is necessa) or 
use to receive more water the sai 
natural daily fow of 


water suppl 
of th 


rivate persons or co! 
urse the sald grantee 
the surplus electrical ene 
interposed on the line of 
the lessee, as hereinafter provided, and for 


rights. 
at the La Gran 


thus sold; and no power ee shall be 
e, conduit reat by the said grantee, or 
e purposes and within the 


u. 

limitations in the conditions set forth herein: Provided, That said grantee 
of the landowners in said irrigation districts 
subsurface water for gion or irrigation, and the needs 


water as may be necessary for the ben 
4 an enas which, with 
for 8 
of e municipalities within such irriga 


righ: 
said irrigation Gistricts to the extent o. second-feet of 
55 flow the Tuol 


on distriets for actual mu- 


nicipal public purposes, after which it may dispose of any excess elec- 
trical energy for commercial purposes. 

(m) That the right of said grantee in the Tuolumne water supply to 
wer for either municipal or commercial use is to be 


umne River for combined 
reservoirs as may be provided b; 


iod of 60 days im: develop electric 
shall 


lowing the completion of any portion 


ears 
ihe eneration of electrical energy, as foen 


tee whenever tbe said irrigation districts de- 


8 1 from the date of comple 
J. oper 


be satisfied with a lesser development. The sald grantee shall develop 
e power for the use of its people and shall, at prices to 


sire water in excess o 

, shall on the written 
1 sai | irrigation = 
beneficial use of the said 


return to the grants the 


t to which they are entitled under the f 
demand of the said ir 


D 

stricts from the reservoir or reservoir 
— of stored water as may be needed 

districts at such a price as will 

tai costs of providing such stored 


1 
be computed in accordance with the currently ac- . 


with the currently ace 


NA the actual total costs of provid- 
h costs shall be computed in accordance 


ted practice of public cost accounting, as shall 


ting as may be determined b 


ed ice of public 
cepted practice p cluding. however, 


eee be determined by the 
retary o 


fair proportion of cost of con 


of the Interior, including, however, a 
t, landa, dams, and water-supply sys- 


tem; and further, sald grantee shall, before us any of said water 
of developing hydroelectric power, fle such maps, surveys, 
or other data as may be required by law, and shall conform 
and applicable to said subject of development of 
ower for municipal or commercial uses. 
e peron of 20 years hereinbefore provided for thé 
on, use, and sale the 8 


uit, lands, 
etehy and Lak 
cha: pegs for a 
urchase 
said gren 


of stored water and shall not be 
gation districts more than a 


the “etch H e Eleanor sites; u 


ress conditio: 


to 
sald. hydroelectric 
in) That after 


a 


maximum quantity 


than 60,000 horsepower as the 


iting the . of the 
required to sell or deliver to said irriga ase or sell. Within the 2 


m or minimum amount of 


red water: And provided further. 
1 N N 3 Mr pe 
Dam for the use e on - 
ting from the development of 


tee. 
amounts of such stored 


and 

| grantee shall not 
icts the 

| prorade for, — 

Without cost to said i 

waste water resul 


tored waters hereinbefore 


by said gran as 

tion brace me pro 
u 

Davis reserveir of the Modesto irrigation dis 


ragraph for the use of wer for 
ut eso conform to the laws of the State 


in the absence of any such law, be subject to the 
y of the Interior, and in the absence of such 
law no rates or charges shall be made, fixed, or collected without such 
approval, and the grantee shall at any time, upon the demand of the 
Secretary of the Interior, allow the latter or such person or persons as 
full and free access, right, and opportunity to examine 
all of the grantee’s books, records, and accounts, and ail 
nstructed and property occupied hereunder by the grantee. 

grant is upon the further condition that the grantee 


to a development not exceeding 
igation Wistpits waleh 1o neceneary to the economi 
d irr on 55 
ton the WAM of said watershed, and 

losses an reduced to such reasonable 

will assure the economical and beneficial use 

That the said grantee 
id minimum 2 


tleable extent up 


also after water 


of such water. 
be uired to furnish more than 
of stored water hereinbefore provided f 


‘or 
shall have first drawn upon their 


and also leading from said c road or trail 
a trail to the Tiltill Valley and to Lake Vernon, and a road or trail to 
Valley via McGill Meadow; and likewise the 


shed than, together with the waters which it now has or may he: 
be necessary domes 


for its beneficial use for 


id rantee shall, at its own expense, locate and con- 
Siion the Secretary of the Interior, such 5 


tie and othe” 
88 5 Lake Eleanor and C! 


stract, under 
or other suitable structures on sites to 
United States, for accurately measuring 
Grange Dam, and measuring the 
reservoirs or intukes of said districts, and 
volrs constructed by the said grantee, and at any other po 


in said 
flow into and out from the 
into and out from 
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be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. Said grantee shall have 
the right to build and maintain such other necessary roads or trails 
through the public lands, for the construction and operation of its 
works, subject, however, to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the Stanislaus National Forest, and the Secretary of the Interior 
in the Yosemite National Park. The said grantee shall further lay and 
maintain a water pipe, or otherwise provide a good and sufficient supply 
of water for camp purposes at the Meadow, one-third of a mile, more 
or less, southeasterly from the Hetch Hetchy Dam site. 

That all trail and road building and maintenance by the said grantee 
in the Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus National Forest 
shall be done subject to the direction and approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture according to their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 

(q) That the said grantee shall furnish water at cost to any author- 
ized occupant within 1 mile of the reservoir, and in addition to the 
sums provided for in section 7 it shall reimburse the United States Gov- 
ernment for the actual cost of maintenance of the above roads and trails 
in a condition of repair as good as when constructed. 

(r) That in case the Department of the Interior is called upon, b 
reason of any of the above conditions, to make investigations and deci- 
sions respecting the rights, benefits, or obligations specified in this act, 
which investigations or decisions involve expense to the said Depart- 
ment of the Interior, then such expense shall borne by said grantee. 

(s) That the grantee shall file with the Secretary of the Interior, 
within six months after the approval of this act, its acceptance of the 
terms and conditions of this grant. 

(t) That the grantee herein shall convey to the United States, b 
proper conveyance, a good and sufficient title free from all liens an 
encumbrances of any nature whatever, any and all tracts of land which 
are now owned by said grantee within the Yosemite National Park or 
that part of the national forest adjacent thereto not actually required 
for use under the provisions of this act, said conveyance to be approved 
o and filed with the Secretary of the Interior within six months after 
the said grantee ceases to use such lands for the purpose of construction 
or repair under the provisions of this act. 

(uf That the city and county of San Francisco shall sell to tbe United 
States, for the use of the War Department, such water as the War De- 
partment may elect to take, and shall deliver the same through its sys- 
tem in or near the ny of San Francisco to the mains or tems of such 
military reservations in that vicinity as may be designated by the Secre- 
tary of War, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. In 
payment for such water and the delivery thereof the United States shall 
pay to the said city and county of San Francisco a rental, to be calcu- 
ated at a fixed rate per 1,000 gallons, said rate not to exceed the actual 
cost of said water to said city and county for all the water so fur- 
nished, as determined by meter measurements: And provided further, 
That payment of said rental shall be made by the local disbursing officer 
of the War Department in the usual manner. 


During the reading of the foregoing section the following 
occurred: 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will wait until the read- 
ing of the section is completed. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am inclined to think, Mr. Chairman, that 
the amendment is in order at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is being considered by sections, 
and unless otherwise ordered by the committee the whole sec- 
tion will be read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under the parliamentary rules, the bill 
should be considered and be open for amendment when a com- 
plete substantive proposition has been read. This section con- 
tains some five or six complete propositions, each separate and 
apart from the other. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that there will be ample opportunity 
for amendment after the reading of the section is completed. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think we ought to clean up the matter as 
we go along. An amendment will probably be offered to some- 
thing entirely dissimilar at the close of the reading of the sec- 
tion. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will not ask a considera- 
tion of amendments until the section is completed. Then we 
can go back and take up the amendments. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am inclined to think that it will expedite 
matters. I am sure it is in accordance with the usual rule of 
the House. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The Chairman can ask if there 
is an amendment to the first paragraph, and so on, and go 
through them in that way. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to have the Chair rule. If 
the Chair is going to exclude my amendment at this point, I 
would like to know it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule that the bill is being 
read by sections, and that an amendment is not now in order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to say that that is not in accordance 
with the ordinary practice of the House. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is difficult to state what the practice 
of the House is. I can remember no instance like it. I think 
the Chair's ruling is sustained. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think we have had many cases of this 
kind. If the gentleman from Illinois takes the position that a 
section covering 20 pages, with numerous substantive proposi- 


tions, should be considered as one, he is standing for a danger- 
ous proposition. 

Mr. MANN. I thought so myself, and therefore I did not 
desire the gentleman to insist on a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that appropriation bills 
are read by paragraphs, but as a rule bills of this character are 
read by sections, and that an amendment is not now in order. 
The Clerk will complete the reading of the section. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the section. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the first paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 24, after the word “ enumerated,” insert: 

“And upon the violation of the grantee of any of said conditions all 


the title, easements, and franchises, together with all appurtenances 
5 belonging granted by this act, shall revert to the United 


Mr, MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I understand the 
members of the committee are willing to accept the amendment, 
and I do not care to discuss it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if the committee is satisfied with 
that amendment, I should think it would be wiser to leave it 
out and put in the usual provision that Congress reserves the 
right to alter, amend, or repeal. To say that San Francisco, 
after it has expended $75,000,000 or $100,000,000, forfeits its 
entire right because, for instance, it should ask for additional 
rules or restrictions, seems to me to be going the limit. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I do not understand that the 
sanitary rules are really a part of the conditions of this bill, 

Mr. MANN. The first thing that follows the gentleman’s 
language here are the sanitary rules. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. No, sir. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The bill reads as follows: 


That this grant is made to the said grantee ees to the observance 


on the part of the ntee of all of a 
* ee . of the conditions hereinbefore and 


Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman's amendment follows, and 
then the next conditions are the provisions about the sanitary 
regulations. One of those conditions is that no other sanitary 
rule or restriction shall be demanded by or granted to the said 
grantee. If, under the gentleman’s amendment, strictly con- 
strued, these people should come to Congress and ask that there 
be a change made in this bill as to sanitary regulations, it 
would cause a forfeiture of the entire plant. Of course it 
probably would not be done, but that is the effect of the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

If it is the intention for Congress to reserve complete control 
over this and not give an absolute, fixed right upon which the 
city may borrow money, the best way to do it, it seems to me, 
would be to insert the ordinary provision that Congress reserves 
the right to alter, amend, or repeal. Then if they violated the 
provisions of the act so that there is substantial violation it is 
bes rere Conto] of Congress. ‘ 

r. . Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consen 
the amendment again reported. : pie ce 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the 7 
5 j ~ Clerk will again 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this amend- 
ment, which means well, is altogether too sévere. We know 
perfectly well that a city government may or may not be cor- 
rupt. Under as drastic an amendment as that proposed one 
rotten administration lasting two years in San Francisco might 
forfeit all those rights. San Francisco has just passed through 
an administration that would have wrecked the town for the 
purpose of boosting the present local water company, and I do 
not think the amendment should be so drastic. I think that all 
papie rights are properly safeguarded in the bill as it now 
stands. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
in the beginning that I regard this measure as an enterprise 
the most gigantic in point of possibility eyer enacted by Con- 
gress. I shall be pleased to vote for this bill with such regula- 
tion as to make it safe under the grant, but I would not vote 
for this bill, whatever may be in it, unless there is some con- 
dition that will force the State of California to obey the rules 
under which the grant is made. As a lawyer sitting in my 
office, if a client should hire me to draw a contract covering a 
piece of land, I would feel it to be my duty to write every 
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condition with a condition of forfeiture. That is the only way 
you can enforce it. 

Let us analyze what would result from this amendment. 
This amendment provides that “the easements, franchises 
granted by this act,” and so forth. I ly worded that so 
as not to include the property. Suppose there should be a 
violation. 

The first thing that could be done would be to throw this 
into the hands of a receiver, because the property would not 
revert, That would give the State of California, the city and 
county of San Francisco, an opportunity to perform the obliga- 
tions of the contract, and the result would be that they would 
regain all those franchises, because the property never passes. 
It is absurd to contend that it is sufficient when you say to a 
city, “I give this to you upon conditions.” If you intend to 
enforce those conditions you must have something that will 
cause the property to revert. “We stand here as attorneys repre- 
senting the people of the United States, making a grant to a 
city and a county of a certain State, and I say that it is a wise 
one. I believe in it, but in order to enforce it it must have 
some condition of forfeiture, and that condition must lie to 
every provision. I would not insist, in other words, that the 
language should not be amended so as to except the sanitary 
regulations. I do not understand that the sanitary regulations 
are a part of the grant, but I would be willing to have my 
amendment so modified that every condition of this grant shall 
work a forfeiture upon violation except as to sanitary regula- 
tion. I think that is the effect of it after all, and it occurs to 
me that Members of this House representing the people, as they 
do, would want to make such provision as would put the people 
of California on the alert all of the time to do their duty. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma what effect his amendment would have upon the 
taxpayers of the city of San Francisco in case the amendment 
were adopted and the Government undertakes to forfeit this 
franchise. What would be the position of the taxpayers of San 
Francisco that have paid for this Improvement? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The property, understand, 
under this amendment, does not revert. It is only the rights 
granted under this act, under the amendment, that I submit. 

The taxpayers can save themselves by performing the contract 
pending the throwing of the enterprise into the hands of a 
receiver in the Federal court. I do not understand that the 
Government could act contrary to this, because the property 
would not revert under the amendment. 

Mr. McKENZIBP. Let me ask the gentleman what advantage 
is it to the Government to have this amendment put in the 
bill? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. So that the Government would 
have an easy and legal way of compelling performance. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have the floor now. Here is a bill pend- 
ing that would grant the right to dam the Heteh Hetchy Valley. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. So I have heard. 

Mr. MANN. If that right reverts to the Government of the 
United States, the right granted here is ended. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Ask the question again. 

Mr. MANN. If under the gentleman’s amendment the right 
to dam the Hetch Hetchy Valley reverts to the Government of 
the United States, that right is ended. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That right would end provid- 
ing it reverts before the building. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; reverting after the building at any 
time; that ends it. There is no authority granted by Con- 
gress to the Government to build a dam or maintain a lake 
there. That is ended if this right reverts to the Government 
of the United States. I do not khow whether anybody would 
go and blow up the dam or not, but the Government officers, if 
they fulfilled their duty, would—— i 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklaħoma. The gentleman from Minois 
will understand that if the dam should be blown up that would 
be an act the people of California would not be liable for under 
the law. 

Mr. MANN. If a Government officer goes and blows it up, 
the right reverts to the United States, because the Government 
officer has no right to maintain a dam there. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. A Government officer will never 
act contrary—— : 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the gentleman admits his amendment 
will not amount to anything. 


Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma.. I am arguing that if the people 
of the city and county of San Francisco are so negligent as to 
go to the extent of permitting a suit to be filed by the Attorney 
General and then a receiver to be appointed that they will 
continue to neglect to perform the duty 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman’s amendment proposes that 
when a thing happens the right ceases. That is an accom- 
plished fact. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Now, the gentleman ought to 
draw a difference between revert and escheat. 

Mr. MANN. I am drawing a difference. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. There is a distinction. 

Mr. MANN. There is no distinction in this country as to a 
governmental grant—not the slightest. Now, the gentleman pro- 
poses when a fact happens then the other fact is accomplished 
and the right has reverted to the Government of the United 
States. It is true it might take a decree of the court to sus- 
tain—— 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Certainly it would. 

Mr. MANN. But the fact has been accomplished. Now here 
is a provision that certain rights shall be granted to certain 
irrigation districts. In all probability it is not improbable 
there will be some litigation between those districts and San 
Francisco as to what those rights are. It would be strange ifa 
bill should be passed out of which litigation could not arise, 
and the courts would enforce those rights in those irrigation 
districts under the act without attempting to destroy the rights 
which have been granted. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Let me make this suggestion by 
asking the gentleman a question. The gentleman from Illinois 
realizes that no act of Congress can deny the people of the State 
and county, the grantee, the right to have its day in court. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, an act of Congress can do it, but the gentle- 
man’s amendment does not do it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The gentleman is not insisting 
for a moment that Congress can eut off its day in court? 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly we can say that if the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall find so and so that that shall be the 
end of it, and we frequently and usually do. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. It is a new principle of law 
that any municipality or any corporation or any Individual, 
natural or artificial, can not have its day in court. 

Mr. MANN. It is a principle of law that Congress in grant- 
ing a right can grant it on conditions and provide for its ending 
as it pleases, regardless of courts. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. It can, but it is not so proyided 
in this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will agree 
that every individual bas his day in court under our Constitu- 
tion, and if that be true the Attorney General would proceed 
against the city and the county of San Francisco. The property 
is owned by the city. That would necessarily compel the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. Pending the trial for the violation of 
the grant, when that was done, immediately they would perform 
the obligations of the grant. 

Mr. MANN. It would be too Tate. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. No; it would not be too late. 

Mr. MANN. They forfeited the right whenever the act 
occurred. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. It is the object of the court to 
make performance when it is expressed in general terms. I 
will suggest to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] that 
he would not write a contract, or would not hesitate to write 
a contract for a client that did not put a condition of for- 
feiture upon the grantee. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, as attorney for 
municipalities I have written a good many contracts, and never 
endeavored to give the other fellow the slightest show on earth. 
I never did. But we are dealing with a municipal. corporation 
now, and ought to deal on different terms than we would with 
a private party. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, we ought to con- 
sider that we are not dealing with a private corporation that 
might try to speculate in and abuse the rights granted. We are 
dealing with a large number of the people of this country, 8 or 
10 large and growing cities, and why should we jeopardize 
their rights by drastic and unnecessary conditions? Why 
should anyone want to permit some little technicality to for- 
feit those very important rights? Why should Uncle Sam want 
to even jeopardize them? 0 

Why should we put a cloud on the title and bring about such 
a condition that the city could not float their bonds? It seems 
to me that we ought not to insert a needless possibility of 
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forfeiting the property of these people. It seems to me that 
section 6 is broad enough, and with the amendment put in by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Taytor] the other day we 
have gotten San Francisco hedged about now as much as it is 
reasonably possible for us to do in any degree of fairness. If 
they do not diligently construct the work, they forfeit every- 
thing. We do not want to hand San Francisco a gold brick, 
something they can not handle or get anything out of without 
coming back to Congress again. Let us treat them in good faith. 
{Applause.] When we provide that any attempt to sell or 
alienate or speculate in any way shall work a forfeiture, for 
heaven's sake, let us not add a clause so that if a horse takes a 
drink out of a creek or some one uses a little water or does 
something it may afford an excuse for some superserviceable 
United States attorney to jump in and declare forfeiture. I 
want to give San Francisco in good faith a good waterworks 
system, a good title to it. We want to give them as near as 
possible a fee simple title to the lands and rights of way. We 
want to give them the right to put that 300-foot dam on a piece 
of Government land, the right to furnish pure water to the 
city, and a right to sell to its inhabitants this electric energy. 

I feel that while any ordinary forfeiture in preventing any 
sale, transfer, or “ skullduggery,” or anything of that kind is all 
right, the conditions imposed by this amendment are not 
fair to San Francisco. And I think if the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] will stop and look at it he will see 
that he is endeavoring to enact a proposition here which, if 
carried out, would or might render this whole act a nullity and 
useless, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to add three words to my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the change. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

F a inserting “except sanitary regulations“ after the word “ con- 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 5, noes 33. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendiwent: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Murray] offers a further amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

Mr. MURRAY. It is to come in right at the same place. I 
will state, Mr. Chairman, that that is taken from Mr. MoNDELL's 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MURRAY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 11, at the end of line 24, by adding: 

“That the conditions of the grant ‘made Kerdi shall be enforce- 
able, and that the rights and privileges of the said grant may be can- 
celed in whole or in part on the failure of the grantee to comply with 
the terms and conditions thereof, on notice by the Secretary of the 


Interior, in accordance with the judgment of any court of 5 
E in a suit brought by the United States or any party in 
t 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MURRAY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 27. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the gentlemen over there if they have a substitute to offer for 
this provision? I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is no quorum present. I am not going to vote for a bill 
like this, containing that kind of a proposition. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let the gentleman reserve his point of order 
until we get to a vote. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve it or make it? 

Mr. BRYAN. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma reserve his Dome of order until we get nearer 
to a vote. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I do not reserve the point of 
order. I make the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. We might as well have a roll call now as at any 
other time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Eighty-five Members are present—not a quorum, The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk began the calling of the roll. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask if this would give me a record vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has no right to interrupt 
the roll call. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Abercrombie Dunn Keating Peters 
Aiken n Kelley. M Mich. Phelan 
Ainey Eagle Kennedy, Conn. Porter 
Alexander Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Powers 
Anderson Estopinal Key uin 
Ansberry Fairchild Kindel Rainey 
Anthony Falconer Kinkaid, Nebr. Reilly, Conn. 
Avis —.— Knowland, J. R. Richardson 
Baker Kreider Riordan 
Barchfeld Finle 7 Laffer Roberts, Mass. 
Barkley FitzHenry La Follette Roberts, Nev. 
Bartholdt Fordney Langley Roddenbery 
Bartlett Fowler Lazaro Rothermel 
Batbrick Francis Lee, Ga Rucker 
Beall Frear Lee, Pa. Saunders 
Bowdle Gardner L'Engle Scully 
Bremner Garrett, Tenn. Lenroot Seldomridge 
Brodbeck rge Lesher Shackleford 
Broussard Gerry Lewis, Md. Sha: <p 
Brown, N. Y. Gillett Lewis, Pa. Sherley 
Browne, Wis. Gilmore Lieb Sherwood 
Browning Gittins Logue Shreve 
Bruckner Godwin Lonergan Slayden 
Brumbaugh Goeke feCoy Small 
Buchanan, III. Goldfogle MeDermott ma ganus W. 
Butler ood McGillicuddy Smith 
Byrnes, S. C. Gordon Mcguire, Okla. Sparkman ` 
Calder Goulden McKellar Stanley 
Callaway Graham, III Mahan Stevens, Minn. 
Campbell Graham, Pa. Maher Stout 
Cantrill Green, Iowa Manahan Sutherland 
Caraway Gregg Martin Switzer 
Carew Griest Merritt Taggart 
Carr Griffin Metz- Talbott, Md. 
Carter Gudger Miller Taylor, N. Y. 
Cary Hamill Moon Thacher 
Casey Hamilton, Mich. Morgan, La. Towner 
Chandler Hamilton, N. Y. Morgan, Okla. Townsend 
Clancy Hamlin orin 5 
Cline Harrison, N. Y. Moss, W. Va Tribbl 
pont oni Kans. Hart ott Underhill 
Cople. Taugen Murray, Mass. Vare 
Cramton Hawley Neeley Vaughan 
Crosser Hayden Nelson Walker 
Curley Helvering Nolan, J. I. Wallin 
Dale Henry O'Brien Walsh 
Danforth Till Oglesby Weaver 
Davis Hinds O Hair Webb 
Dershem Hobson O'Leary Whaley 
Dies Hoxworth O'Shaunessy Whitacre 
Difenderfer Hughes, W. Va. Padgett White 
Dixon Humphreys, Miss. Page Wilder 
Donohoe Igoe Palmer Wilson, N. Y, 
ling Johnson, S. C. Parker Winslow 
Doughton Jones Patten, N. Y. Woodruff 
Driscoll Kahn Patton, Pa. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Unton, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the Hetch Hetchy bill 
(H. R. 7207), finding itself without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 208 Members, a quorum, answered to 
their names, and that he reported the names of the absentees to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum being present, the committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Hetch Hetchy bill (H. R. 7207), with Mr. 
Foster in the chair. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I think there is scarcely any 
difference in the views of the members of the committee about 
the amendment offered by my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Murray]. Some of us thought his amendment was too drastic, 
some thought there should be no amendment at all. I think 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] bas an amendment 
which will accomplish all that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
seeks to accomplish, and will at the same time not render the 
bill nugatory in any way, and I yield to him for the purpose 
of offering that amendment, 
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Mr. RAKER. I offer the following amendment. In effect it 
is a substitute for that of the gentleman from Oklahoma, but 
it goes in at another place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 25, after line 18, change the period after the word “ mat- 
ter” to a colon and add the following : 

“Provided, however, That the grantee shall at all times comply with 
and observe on its part all the conditions specified in this act, and in 
the event that the same are not reasonably complied with and carried 
out by the grantee, upon written request of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, it is made the duty of the Attorney General, in the name of the 
United Stat to commence all necessary suits or proceedings in the 
proper court having jurisdiction thereof for the purpose of enforcing 
and carrying out the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, that amendment 
is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MANN. What became of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. I did not know whether the point of no quorum 
was made at the time of the taking of the vote or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The result of the vote was announced 
some little time before the gentleman made the point of no 
quorum. The Chair will ask whether in this amendment there 
is a comma after the phrase “upon written request of the 
Secretary of the Interior”? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. There should not be. 

Mr. RAKER. There should be. That is the intention. 

Mr. BRYAN. The written request of the Secretary of the 
Interior should apply to what follows, and not what goes 
before. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then there should be no comma. 

Mr. RAKER. I will consent to striking out the comma. 

I want to say that on page 24, in lines 13, 14, and 15, sub- 
division S of section 9, it is made the duty of the city and 
county of San Francisco to file a written acceptance of this 
grant. Unless it does file a written acceptance of the grant, 
the grant is inoperative and the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco get nothing. 

The provision just offered eliminates all objections that have 
been made by gentlemen as to the reversionary clause, and 
makes it the duty of the Attorney General of the United 
States, upon written request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to commence suit in the proper court to enforce all of these con- 
ditions and contracts between the city and county of San 
Francisco and the United States, so there can be no question 
but that every provision not attempted to be complied with can 
be enforced by the United States against the city and county 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
after five minutes the debate on this amendment be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment be closed 
in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. Reserving the right to object, I want one 
minute in which to straighten out the matter of the punctua- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then make it six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma asks that 
at the end of six minutes debate on this amendment be closed. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from California makes it very easy for the grantee in this act 
to violate its terms. If this amendment were not inserted and 
there were a breach in the conditions of the grant, by force of 
the common-law procedure and practice the Attorney General 
could bring a suit for forfeiture for violation of those condi- 
tions. But this amendment limits the right of the Attorney 
General to bring a suit not of forfeiture, which ought to be 
the penalty for violating the conditions of the grant, but a suit 
to enforce the provisions of the grant. That is a very shrewdly 
drawn amendment. It is drawn so as to avoid responsibility 
on the part of the grantee to perform the conditions inserted 
in the grant. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to call the attention 


of the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] to the fact that 
he has the word “ matter” in here, which should be “ manner.” 

Mr. RAKER. That is a mistake of the typewriter, and I 
ask unanimous consent to change it to “ manner.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the modification will 


be made. 


There was no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment offered by Mr. 
RAKER was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all of 
page 12, and page 18 down to and including line 11, and insert 
the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of page 12, and page 13 down to and including line 11, 


and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That it shall be the duty of the officers of the United States hav- 
ark on and over 


ing supervision of the national forest and national 
which the said right of way shall be located to establish, maintain, and 
enforce such regulations affecting the use of the said national forest 
and national park as will reasonably protect said water supply from 
contamination by such use: Provided, That such sanitary regulations 
shall not be of such character as to deprive the public of the use and 
enjoyment, in a reasonable and proper way, of the said national park 
or national forest, and the grantee shall pay the cost of enforcing said 
sanitary regulations.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 14, strike out the period after the word “ purified” and 
insert the words or destroyed.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, in line 16, I would suggest 
that after the word “utensils” the word “or” be inserted, and 
after the word “stock” the word “in” be inserted, and that a 
comma be inserted after the word “ pollute.” ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 16, after the word “utensils” insert the word or,“ 
and after the word stock“ insert the word “in,” and after the word 
“ pollute ” insert a comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, - 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the end of five minutes debate shall close on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks that 
all debate on this amendment be closed in five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, my amendment proposes to 
strike out all of the sanitary regulations contained in the bill 
and to substitute the language which I have sent to the Clerk’s 
desk and which has been read. I think that anyone who has 
read the sanitary provisions contained in the bill will admit that 
they are likely to be entirely ineffectual. They were placed in 
the bill, as I understand it, in the form in which they are 
because certain gentlemen insisted that if proper sanitary regu- 
lations were enforced on the watershed it would have the effect 
to prevent the public from properly and reasonably enjoying 
the use of the region. Therefore these which appear to me 
rather ridiculous provisions in regard to sanitation were pro- 
vided, and it is further provided that they can never be changed 
or amended. 

Congress in the language stricken out solemnly promises 
that it never will at the request of San Francisco or on its own 
motion provide any other sanitary regulations, no matter how 
inadequate these regulations may prove to be. It seems to me 
a mere statement of the situation is sufficient to convince any- 
one that these regulations are not what they ought to be. I 
proyide—and I make it a part of the grant—that the officers 
having charge of these watersheds shall enforce reasonable 
and proper sanitary regulations, provided those regulations 
shall not be of a character to deny the public the reasonable use 
of the territory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OURRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 17, after the word “ districts” insert the words “And 
to the Tracy irrigation district, comprising 63,000 acres.” : 

. Also, on page 18, line 18, strike out the words “either or both” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “any and all of.” 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the pending amendment close in 10 minutes—5 min- 
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utes to be consumed by the gentleman from California and 5 
minutes by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment definitely rec- 
ognizes and fixes the legal right of the Tracy irrigation dis- 
trict to be supplied with power at a reasonable cost by San Fran- 
cisco from the Hetch Hetchy source. The Tracy irrigation dis- 
trict is legally organized under the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia, its officers have been elected, its papers are filed, the 
money has been subscribed, and nearly all of the acreage has 
been signed up. It proposes to irrigate 63,000 acres of land in 
San Joaquin County on the west bank of the San Joaquin 
River. The district extends from Grayson on the south to the 
Alameda County line on the north, It has been estimated it 
would take 500 second-feet of water to irrigate this land, and 
the Tracy irrigation district asks that San Francisco be re- 
quired at a reasonable cost to supply it with the power neces- 
sary to do the pumping of the water onto the land. Every acre 
of land that is tributary to the watershed of the Hetch Hetchy 
is entitled naturally and legally to its share of water and power 
from that source. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Has this district ever made any water filings? 

Mr. CURRY. It is located on the San Joaquin River and 
has riparian rights. 

Mr. RAKER. When was the district formed? 

„Mr. CURRY. It started to organize more than three months 
ago. When I appeared before the committee in June the organi- 
zation had not been completed, and that is about two and a 
half months ago. 

Mr. RAKER. And this bill was pending while this company 
has gone on and organized, hoping to get the benefits of the bill. 

Mr. CURRY. Oh, no. It would have organized whether the 
bill was passed or not. This district is just as much entitled to 
power as the other two districts that have been included. We 
are not asking for water. We are asking for power from the 
Hetch Hetchy. The Hetch Hetchy is the last unappropriated 
power site in that portion of the San Joaquin Valley. We are 
not asking for the water but for the power to pump the water. 
If gentlemen will turn to page 17 of the bill and read division H 
they will see that the committee has recogrized the fact that 
every irrigable acre is entitled to its share of that water. The 
bill provides: 


(hy That the said grantee shall not divert beyond the limits of the 
San Joaquin Valley any more of the waters from the Tuolumne water- 
shed than, together with the waters which it now has or may hereafter 
acquire, shall be necessary for its beneficial use for domestic and other 
municipal purposes. 


San Francisco will not need one-quarter of the electrical 
power that can be developed from the Hetch Hetchy, and it will 
not need over 50,000,000 gallons of water for its own municipal 
use in addition to what it can supply from its own present re- 
sources. We want San Francisco, with the help of these other 
municipalities and irrigation districts, to develop the surplus as 
rapidly as it can be used by irrigation districts, and other mu- 
nicipalities, and under the. laws of the State of California and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of California an irrigation 
district is recognized as a quasi municipality. We want to be 
treated on exactly the same footing as you have treated the 
others. We are not asking of San Francisco something for 
nothing. We want to pay our share of the interest on- bonds 
and of the sinking fund to redeem those bonds, and our share 
of the maintenance and construction of the plant. We want 
to be treated on an equality with the Modesto and Turlock irri- 
gation districts. 

Mr, FERRIS: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the predicament 
which the gentleman’s constituency is in and which the gentle- 
man himself is in. I have talked to him about it and I have 
talked to Mr. Dennett, who appeared before the committee on 
behalf of another scheme. Naturally when it looked as if this 
bill would pass those people out there that had no prescribed 
rights under the law began to hustle themselves together, and 
each group of them formed some sort of a district and tried to 
have themselves declared “in” so they might be included in 
on this bill. Now, San Francisco returns to the river bed of 
the Tuolumne River every bit of the water that was naturally 
flowing there, or in othef words the natural flow of the stream. 
All they are doing is to corral the water from the mountains 
and the flood waters and melting snows, and the committee 
went into that very carefully and decided that we could not let 
in any more of these ‘propositions where they did not have 


prescribed legal rights. We have taken full care of the Modesto 
and Turlock irrigation people who have prescribed rights, who 
had prior rights. We were especially careful not to affect any 
of their prescribed rights, but I think the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Curry] will admit and the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Dennett, not a Member of the Congress, but a 
lawyer sent here from some outside sources, did make state- 
ments which amounted to an admission of the fact that they 
had no prescribed rights, that their rights were cooked up and 
thrown together after this bill was taken up for consideration, 
and while I know the gentleman would like to haye more water 
and more power and would like to have San Francisco bound 
down to give them more water and more power I believe that 
the committee has gone as far as it can and I hope the House 
will support the committee. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, San Francisco is not being 
asked to give the Tracy district water. The Tracy district is 
as much entitled to power as the other two districts you are 
including. The other two districts have water rights, not power 
rights, and they are entitled to the water. 

Now, we do not want any of the power San Francisco needs. 
After this bill has passed San Francisco will undoubtedly start 
condemnation proceedings against the United Railroad. If 
successful she will need considerable of this power. Let her 
have all the power she wants. She will not need over a quarter 
of the 115,000 horsepower of electrical energy that can be 
developed in Hetch Hetchy. What we want is power from 
the Hetch Hetchy. That is the last unappropriated power site 
in that section of the San Joaquin Valley. We want to pay 
what is right, but we want this bill to recognize our legal rights 
to have that power. a 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Is 
it not true this company the gentleman refers to, the Tracy 
irrigation district, was formed after the Hetch Hetchy bill was 
introduced and after hearings began? 

Mr. CURRY. Nearly every irrigation district in the San 
Joaquin Valley has been organized since the Hetch Hetchy bill 
was first introduced. This project was started 16 years ago, 
when Mr. Franklin K. Lane was city attorney of San Francisco 
and I was county clerk, and we were both for it. All I want 
is to put these irrigation districts on the same footing. This 
irrigation district did not start in the expectation of this bill 


being before Congress. Mr. Dennett, who is an attorney, came , 


here and stated, of course, that they had no legal water filings 
and that if we wanted water we wanted to pay for the water. 

Mr. FERRIS. If there is any excess power, the gentlemen 
living in the San Joaquin Valley will, of course, get it under 
the laws of the State of California and under the State law 
for this does not disturb vested rights, and in my judgment the 
people of California have one of the best laws I have ever seen 
as to their public utilities commission. 

Mr. CURRY. Why not let this district be included in this 
bill? : 

Mr. FERRIS. I think we can not include everybody in this 
bill. Now, we have allowed San Francisco to construct a dam 
under this bill. The consideration of this bill began three 
months ago. The Tracy district, the district represented by 
Mr. Dennett, and I do not know how many more, have or- 
ganized themselves so as to get some of the special advantages 
of this bill, and I really hope the gentleman who has been very 
helpful to us in getting this bill in shape will let it go through 
as it is, because under the laws of the State of California, 
through your public utilities commission and under the bill 
itself, your people can get power on terms that will not be 
extortionute, but will be reasonable and decent. I hope the 
gentleman will not insist on this. 

Mr. CURRY. There is not any question but what we can 
compel San Francisco to supply us with power because we 
have the legal right, but I want my amendment adopted so 
that we will not be forced to go into the courts to seeure our 
rights. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is it not true that the reason you want this 
amendment in the bill is beeause you can float your bonds for 
your irrigation project? 

Mr. CURRY. No, sir. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, Mr. Dennett practically admitted before 
the committee that that was the object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer. an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
trike ll o „ beginning 2, all of pages 14, 15, 
10. 17. aud ali . to line. 10. por . the following: 

“That the grantee shali, before its maps of right of way are 18 
proved, file with the Secretary of the Interior an a ment or adjudi- 
cation binding all the 8 and city of San Francisco and those 
using or claiming the waters to be improved for the purposes of Iirriga- 
tion, relative to their respective rights.” 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will pardon 
me just a moment, I ask unanimous consent that debate be 
closed at the end of 10 minutes, 5 minutes to be consumed by 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] and 5 by the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] asks unanimous consent that debate on this amendment 
be closed in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, here is a very important matter. The committee has, 
contrary to the general, or, at least, the proper practice of the 
House, read some 8 or 10 pages covering quite a variety of 
important questions without allowing opportunity for an 
amendment. I have a number of observations that I desire to 
make in regard to these matters in addition to offering this 
amendment, and I should like about 10 minutes on the amend- 
ment. I think if I have the 10 minutes I will not care to discuss 
this phase of the question further. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, then I ask unanimous consent 
to close debate in 15 minutes, 10 minutes to be used by the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monnet] and 5 by the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] asks unanimous consent that debate be closed in 15 
minutes, 10 minutes of the time to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELt] and 5 minutes by himself. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. My amendment, Mr. Chairman, strikes out 
all that portion of the bill which attempts to apportion the 
ewaters which the city of San Francisco proposes to impound 
between the city and county of San Francisco and certain 
irrigation claimants. The necessity of an amendment of the 
kind I offer is very clear, I think, in the minds of all of those 
familiar with irrigation problems. The gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Curry] has just called attention to the fact that 
not only is this an attempt to provide by Federal legislation 
to divide the waters of a California stream between certain 
claimants, but it forecloses, or attempts to foreclose, the rights 
of certain other claimants. The gentleman from California said 
that those on whose behalf he offered his amendment will secure 
their rights in any event. Well, they will not secure them if 
there is any virtue in the provision I propose to strike out. 
They will secure them if these provisions are just so much use- 
less expenditure of printer’s ink. 

All the gentlemen know that the language I propose to strike 
out has no force and effect as a matter of Federal statute. It 
can only be made effective, if it can be made effective at all, by 
a contract between the city and county of San Francisco and 
the Secretary of the Interior. I can not refrain from again 
voicing the regret I expressed the other day that the people of 
San Francisco and those representing the people of California, 
generally so jealous of the rights of the State and of the people 
under their constitution, generally so quick to resent Federal 
interference with their local affairs, should in legislation of this 
character attempt to invite Federal jurisdiction over the dis- 
tribution of the waters of one of the great streams of that State. 
The Tuolumne River, whose waters are to be impounded, rises 
and flows to the ocean within the State of California. The 
stream is not navigable. Therefore the Federal Government has 
no control whatever over its waters. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MacDonatp] a few moments ago said we are 
granting water rights. He is mistaken. These people hold 
their rights under the laws of the State of California, and all 
we can do is to give them the right to build a dam and impound 
these waters and to build a conduit for the purpose of conduct- 
ing the waters to their city. But because the city of San Fran- 
cisco and the irrigation districts have had some difficulty in 
agreeing as to how the water shall be divided and apportioned 
it is proposed to attempt to do it by Federal enactment, and no 
one will regret this more in the future than the people of Cali- 
fornia themselves. 

As I said the other day, it is proposed to keep the trail hot 
from here to the Golden Gate with the footsteps of Federal 
understrappers going out into the imperial State of California 
to divide among her people to the last bucketful the waters of 


a State stream. You ean not do it as a matter of Federal stat- 
ute. If you can accomplish it in this indirect way. you have 
established a very unfortunate precedent. If it is effective, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CURRY], who has just offered 
his amendment, can scarcely hope that his people will still have 
their rights and can maintain and enforce them in the courts. 

If this legislation can be made effective by the-indirect meth- 
ods of a contract, then the people of the San Joaquin Valley, 
except as is provided in this bill, can never secure any of the 
waters from the watershed of the Tuolumne or from the 
Tuolumne River. 

But that is not all. It is not only an attempt to apportion the 
waters, but it is an attempt to divide the waters in a way that 
constitutes an extremely bad bargain for the city of San 
Francisco, and in my opinion if this can be enforced, and shall 
be enforced in its entirety, there will come a time when San 
Francisco will have less water per capita for the increased popu- 
lation that she is to have than she has at the present time. 
For after providing that they shall recognize the fact that the 
irrigationists are entitled to the natural flow of the Tuolumne, 
which means, I assume, the natural flow during the irrigation 
season, provision is made which seems to give them the “ natural 
flow“ of the Tuolumne during the entire year. 

What are the waters that are to be impounded in the Hetch 
Hetchy reservoir except the natural flow of the Tuolumne 
River? You have a provision in this bill which if enforced will 
give to the irrigationists all of the natural flow the year round. 
Before the bill finally passes I hope the gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia will examine that carefully. 

I call their attention particularly to paragraph d, on page 15, 
where it says that in addition to other provisions exceedingly 
difficult to understand—I admit I can not understand them, and 
yet I may not be as clear of perception as the gentlemen who 
wrote them 

Mr. MANN. Can not or will not? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I have no desire not to understand 
them. I should be happy to be able to understand them. I will 
not say there is anyone that does understand them, but I will 
say I trust, without offense, that that is my opinion. 

Now, this in addition to granting them all the flow and the 
natural flow and the ordinary flow; four or five different phrases 
are used, and then they haye attempted to group all these 
phrases together and to say they all mean the same thing. If 
they do, why not use the same language in each place? 

After they have given the irrigationists all the ordinary flow 
for a number of months and then, in addition to that, all the 
natural flow through the entire year, if there is anything left 
for the city of San Francisco it would have to be the dew that 
falls on the pipes. There would be no water in the river. Here 
is the way the provision reads: à 

(d) That the said grantee, whenever the said irrigation districts 
desire water in excess of that to which they are entitled under the 
foregoing, shail on the written demand of the said irrigation districts 
sell to the said irrigation districts from the reservoir or reservoirs of 
the said grantee such amounts of stored water as may be needed for the 
beneficial use of the said irrigation districts at such a price as will 
sh eg to the grantee the actual total costs of providing such stored 

After having granted them practically all of the water that 
can be and will be impounded the bill provides that if there 
shall be any moisture left in the bottom of the reservoir they 
shall sell it to the irrigation districts at cost. 

I am not surprised that the irrigation districts, looking at the 
matter simply from the selfish standpoint of attempting to pro- 
tect themselves, even at the cost of surrender of their sover- 
eignty and their self-government, are willing to subscribe to 
such a grab. But how anyone acting on behalf of the city of San 
Francisco can agree to such a division of the water, which in 
its final analysis gives most of the water to the irrigation dis- 
tricts, I can not understand. 

My amendment, Mr. Chairman, is that before this grant shall 
be effective there shall be filed with the Secretary of the In- 
terior an agreement or adjudication had in accordance with the 
laws of the State of California, settling and determining the 
respective rights of the claimants to the water that is to be 
impounded. That is in accordance with law. It is in accord- 
ance with our practi 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I Will consume only a minute. 
These regulations have been worked out carefully by the de- 
partment and have been worked out carefully by the committee, 
The proposed substitute has never been presented and has never 


ce. 
The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
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been considered by the committee at any time and it does not 
bear the department’s O. K. or that of anyone connected with 
the matter. I hope the committee will be sustained in the pro- 
visions that are now in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that there should be a 
comma inserted in page 13, line 17, after the word “land.” It 
is dangerous not to insert it. I ask unanimous consent to insert 
a comma there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent to insert a comma after the word 
“land,” on page 13, line 17. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert, at page 22, line 
8, after the word “such,” the word “ statutory.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, line 8, after the word “such,” insert the word “statutory.” 


Mr. MANN. I take it that that is the purpose intended. 
Mr. RAKER. That amendment is a good one, and we ac- 
cept it. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Sec. 10. That this grant, so far as it relates to the said irrigation 
districts, shall be deemed and held to constitute a binding obligation 
upon d grantee in favor of. the said irrigation districts which said 
districts, or either of them, may judicially enforce in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 3 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
THoĮmsonN] called my attention to the fact that on page 24, line 
19, at the beginning of the line, there should be inserted the 
word “to,” so that it will provide that there shall be a con- 
veyance to the United States of any and all tracts of land, and 
so forth. I ask unanimous consent to insert in page 24, line 19, 
at the beginning of the line, the word “to.” x 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 

The Clerk began the reading of section 11. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has section 10 been read? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I want to call attention to the language in the 
first few lines of section 10, which provides that this grant, so 
far as it relates to the said irrigation districts, shall be deemed 
and held to constitute a binding obligation on the grantee, and 
so forth. There is nothing in the grant relating to the irriga- 
tion districts. The grant is to the city and county of San 
Francisco and other municipalities, and this language certainly 
is not happy, for the irrigation districts are not grantees under 
this act, as was very clearly and forcibly stated by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma a short time ago. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That section only says that as to matters re- 
lating to the irrigation districts the binding obligation shall be 
upon the grantee. There is no pretense of binding the irriga- 
tion districts. Here are certain grants in favor of the districts. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that. 

Mr. MANN. It provides that these grants shall be binding on 
the grantee, which means that the other people have a status 
and have the right to enforce the law. 

Mr. MONDELL. That would be all right, Mr. Chairman, if, 
as a matter of fact, the statement on which this proposition is 
predicated were a correct one; but it is not, because there is 
nothing in the grant relating to irrigation districts, There are 
provisions and conditions of the grant that relate to irrigation 
districts, but there is nothing in the grant itself. 

But that is only one of the many peculiar things in the legis- 
lation. I want further to call attention to the fact that a 
few moments ago we adopted an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] in the nature of a 
general enforcement provision. Now, there is another provision 
of enforcement in this section which conflicts with the one just 
adopted. Of course I do not know that a conflict of that sort 
will be held to make any difference in legislation of this charac- 
ter. I call attention to the fact that the last few lines of this 
section authorize the irrigation districts to begin suits to 
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enforce certain conditions of the act, whereas the amendment 
which the gentleman from California offered a few minutes ago 
was intended to prevent and preclude all others than the United 
States from instituting proceedings to enforce this act. I just 
refer to that to show the various, divers, and sundry incon- 
sistencies in the legislation, 

Mr. FERRIS. I will say to the gentleman that that section 
probably does read a little peculiarly. 

Mr. MONDELL, I think it reads very peculiarly, and I hope 
the legislation will be in different form when it becomes a law. 
I suggest in the interest of everybody that this section ought to 
be amended. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know that the gentleman from Wyoming 
does not feel friendly toward many provisions in this bill and 
that he dislikes many provisions in it. I say to the gentleman 
frankly that if the committee had an entirely free hand they 
might change some of these provisions; but the irrigation people 
In the San Joaquin Valley are out there developing these farms. 
and they wanted to be sure and to take every precantion that 
could be taken to give them assurances that they would be 
protected. 2 

Mr. MONDELL. I think this provision is entirely proper. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is in the interest of the irrigationists. 

Mr. MONDELL. The provisions taken from my bill, offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray], would have 
given the irrigationists and all others in interest an opportunity 
to get into court. This ought to be done. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California attempted to preclude 
everybody but the Government—attempted to prevent parties 
from bringing suit to enforce the conditions. This modifies it 
some. 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not agree with the gentleman from 
Wyoming that the amendment of the gentleman from California 
IMr. Raker] has that effect. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the effect of it; perhaps the gentle- 
man did not intend it. A 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from California offered an 
amendment to work a forfeiture in the event that they did not 
comply with the conditions. g 

Mr. MONDELL. This is one. 

Mr. FERRIS. The irrigationists want it in there, and it can 
do no harm, I think. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is exceedingly important that it should 
remain in. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the position of the gentleman from 
Wyoming is that the Government of the United States in mak- 
ing this grant has nothing to do with controlling the use of the 
water, that that is wholly within the control of the State of 
California. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is my position. 

Mr. MANN. So the gentleman believes that he is logical in 
saying that any provision of the bill placed there on the assump- 
tion that the General Government in granting a right has some- 
thing to say about the use of water power should be in the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL, Yes; and the gentleman will agree with me 
that there are conditions in the bill not relating to irrigation, 
of the use of water; for instance, as to the rights of the water 
user of San Francisco as to the use of power there are various 
conditions with regard to which a considerable variety of people 
might be parties in interest, and they ought to have the oppor- 
tunity to begin proceedings in court. That is why I objected 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Raker]. 

Now, there are conditions in this bill in which various parties 
will be interested; individuals, corporations, water districts, 
municipalities, and everybody in interest ought to have an 
opportunity to get into court and compel the enforcement of 
the provisions. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker] unfortunately would preclude or at- 
tempt to preclude them. So far as it has any force to prevent 
any party in interest from bringing suit unless they could per- 
suade the Secretary of the Interior to bring a suit in their be- 
half it is wrong. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonvELL] is perhaps the most conspicuous Member of the 
House in favor of the attitude which he has taken with refer- 
ence to water rights. He believes that when water falls from 
heaven to earth it belongs to the State, and that the National 
Government may own the ground but has no right over the 
water, It makes no difference where the water is, the General 
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Government should have nothing to do with it; it is purely a 
matter of dirt for us and no water. 

Now, the people generally believe that Congress, or the Gov- 
ernment, does have some control over the water; that where 
the Government owns the land and grants rights which neces- 
sitate the use of the land, the Government can impose conditions 
which will affect the use of the water. 

The gentleman from Wyoming naturally takes exception to 
these provisions in this bill which go on the theory that Con- 
gress has any control whatever over the water even as a con- 
dition. That is not to be wondered at. The gentlemen on the 
Committee on Public Lands themselves, divided in sentiment 
and opinion as they are upon this subject, have executed the 
most skillful straddle that I have ever seen in the way of a 
bill. No one can read the bill and tell what is the opinion of 
the committee, because in some places it assumes the water 
rights are wholly controlled by the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia and in some places it assumes that Congress is imposing 
conditions which affect the use of the water to control the 
water rights. But as they have come to this compromise, and 
on the whole have given away nobody's case, I do not see how 
anyone ean take exception to it, although L am always de- 
nae to hear my friend from Wyoming insist upon his 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. It seems to me that the opposition to this measure 
is disingenuous. It is objected to on grounds that appear to be 
untenable. In this long debate I have not heard one argument 
advanced which appealed to me as conclusive against the claim 
of the people of San Francisce to a water supply that is almost 
obviously essential to her future growth and welfare. 

If it were proposed in this bill to destroy the scenic grandeur 
of the Hetch Hetchy or the wonders of the Yosemite, we might 
well pause before granting to the people of San Francisco the 
concession they desire. But it is not a mission of destruction 
which they plan; it is rather one of adding to the natural 
charms of this wonderland; and it would take long to persuade 
me that the lake which it is proposed to create would detract 
anything from the glory and the splendor of the scene which 
would surround it. 

It has been urged that San Francisco has other sources of 
water supply and better sources. But if that be the case, why 
is she clamoring for this one? Must we think that San Fran- 
cisco is in need of a guardian? Must we believe her incapable 
of understanding her own problems? Or must we accept the 
implication that she is actuated by pure sordidness and an 
utter contempt for the rights of the American people? The 
city at the Golden Gate has been wrestling with her water 
problem for a generation, and we ought to be willing to be- 
lieve that by this time she knows her own needs and the way in 
which they may best be met. 

No one can outdo me in devotion to the principle of conserva- 
tion. But if the sacrifice even of Niagara Falls to human good 
were necessary, I should not hesitate. The highest conserva- 
tion is that of human life. Man is more than any marvel of 
mountain or lake or forest or rocky gorge. His fortunes and 
destiny demand the first consideration. His health and devel- 
opment and progress are paramount to every other factor which 
by any possibility may be involved. And here în this matter 
we have the lives and fortunes and future prospects of a great 
community to set over against the preservation in detail of a 
playground of the gods. Shall we save the people or shall we 
keep inviolate a spot that few can ever hope to see? Must we 
think first of sticks and stones and last of the planners and the 
upbuilders and the molders of history? 

Tf it were proposed to turn this grant over to a private mo- 
nopoly, E should fight it with all my might. But the grant is 
to the people of San Francisco and the towns and cities round 
about. It is a grant not for exploitation, not for the enriching 
of a favored few, not to be employed in extortion and oppres- 
sion; it is a grant rather which will emancipate a great and 
growing community from galling bondage to a merciless task- 
master, whose finger may be seen in the opposition to this mens- 
ure. San Francisco longs for freedom and she deserves to be 
free. But if we deny her this boom she must remain in thrall- 
dom. She must continue to suffer as she pays tribute to a 
remorseless private monopoly. And she must beat vainly 
against her bars unless we break them down by opening the 
mountain streams which sing afar of freedom and ef growth 
and of health and of all Whieh pure water means to man. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. That this act is a t nag certain express conditions spe- 
cifically set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as affecting or intending to or in any way to interfere 


with the laws of the State of ifornia rela to. —＋ hee a 
priation, use, or distribution of water used gn Bat a 
or other uses, or any vested right acquired — Roe the Se 

tary of the tateciors in carrying out the provisions of this act, Shall 
proceed in conformity with the laws of said State. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I know the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is anxious to finish this bill; but, nevertheless, T 
move to strike out the last word in order that I may ask him 
the meaning of section 11, which has just been read. Why is 
that section inserted in the bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman 
that there are irrigation people who are interested in this bill 
and there are water-rights people who are interested in the 
bill. They have certain prescribed rights. In addition to that, 
in regard to certain of the provisions of the bill to prevent 
extortionate charges, we have had to rely somewhat upon the 
public utilities commission of the State of California. We 
did not want to strike off the map the public utilities com- 
mission, and we did not want to take away their power to 
see that no one practiced extortion in respect to the charges 
for water or power. For that reason this section went in. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thought possibly that was a sort of con- 
cession to the State-rights doctrine. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think so, I thought the gentleman 
from Minois [Mr. Maxx] stated the situation pretty well. The 
gentleman from Kansas and myself have both been here long 
enough to find out that there Is a great divergence of opinion 
about these questions. The gentleman from Kansas has been 
here longer than I. We have a committee made up of Members 
from all sections of the country. We have had to compromise 
in places. There is no question about that; and yet I have 
always felt pretty safe in pinning my faith to all of the depart- 
ments, and to the highest authority on conservation questions; 
and so long as we did not have to contract away any of the 
rights that seemed vital to them, or any of the questions that 
seemed vital to them, I think we traveled a good ways along 
the lines the gentleman has been. thinking. I think he will 
surely agree that this committee has worked faithfully on this 
matter and that we have accomplished a good deal in the right 
direction. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In one section of this bill we give the Fed- 
eral Government the right to fix the charge in the future upon 
this privilege which we have granted to the city of San 

Francisco. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Is there anything in this section 11 which 
in any way weakens that power of the Federal Government? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think there is, The gentleman knows 
that when Congress itself takes action it supersedes and 
transcends any of the State laws and we had that in mind. The 
bill is replete with restrictions and conditions that are satisfac- 
tory to the irrigation people on the one hand, and on the other 
they are conditions which the city of San Francisco will 
accept. That was satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior; 
and we called in the Secretary of Agriculture, and he was satis- 
fied. We then called in Mr. Newell, who knows more about irri- 
gation—for he has spent $60,000,000 in irrigation—and it is 
satisfactory to him. We called in Mr. George Otis Smith, who 
is head of the Geological Survey, whe knows of the stone and 
mineral deposits, and it is satisfactory to him. We then called 
im Mr. Graves, the hend of the Forestry Service, who knows how 


to preserve and conserve the interests of the forest, and it is 


satisfactory to him. 

Mr. MURDOCK. When the gentleman says “it” is satisfac- 
tory to them, does he mean the text of this measure? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do., We have resubmitted it. After the com- 
mittee made the amendments and changes, I myself. as chair- 
man of the committee, resubmitted it to all of the departments, 
and we have a second letter with their indorsements. 

Mr: MURDOCK. T desire to say that if I thought this last 
section was more than a sop to those who believe in 
the doctrine of State rights; F would net support the bill; but 
I do not believe that it is anything mere than thet. 

Mr: FERRTS. I think the gentleman believes the bill i not 
full ef good things. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman: yield? 

— FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HELM. The grantee mentioned in the bill is the city 
and county of San Francisce. 
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Mr. FERRIS. Yes; the city and county of San Francisco. 

Mr, HELM. Then if they are the grantees, does not all of 
the rights and powers under the bill pass into their hands? 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HELM. And the mayor and city council or board of 
aldermen of the city of San Francisco and the officials of the 
county of San Francisco control it? 

Mr. FERRIS. Undoubtedly, subject to all of these condi- 
tions. 

Mr. HELM. In the light of past experience with the mayors 
of San Franciseo and the city council of that city, does the 
gentleman consider that this is in very safe hands? 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, I know that the city of San Francisco, 
like some other new and thriving cities, has had some dire ex- 
periences in local affairs, but I do not care to go into that 
question now. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill as amended to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and that 
the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the gentleman 
will withhold that. I desire to offer an amendment—only a 
brief amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. What was the request of the gentleman? 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I thought the bill was closed 
to amendment. 

Mr. MONDELI. Well, the bill has not been. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves that 
the committee do now rise—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman 
will not press that motion. 

Mr. MANN. A motion to amend takes precedence. 

Mr, FERRIS. I withhold the motion if the gentleman has 
something to offer. I thought we were through. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say anything more, 
but my good friend from Illinois Las not quite accurately 
stated my position in regard to water. I do not claim that the 
Federal Government may not fix conditions on a grant of a right 
of way. I do not know but what it is possible that it might 
make a condition as to a grant of right of way over which water 
is to be carried that the city shal! not charge over a certain 
amount for the water furnished to its citizens. That is a condi- 
tion that I should not consider necessary or proper, but it does 
not impair a constitutional right. What I claim is that Con- 
gress hos no power to shorten the sovereignty of a State; to 
fix a condition that takes from the local authorities the right to 
distribute waters among users. That authority rests with the 
State and its courts, and I do not see how any one can hold to 
the contrary. The question of how much water John has the 
right to use and how much Joe bas the right to use is a judi- 
cial question that can not be settled by an act of Congress. That 
is my position. I do not insist that Congress may not fix many 
conditions in granting a right ef way, but when you say that 
San Francisco may use so much of this water and the irriga- 
tion district so much you are attempting by legislation to settle 
a Judicial question. Now, I want to say to my friend from Kan- 
sas that the provision that he refers to is not a new provision 
of law. It is the law of the land and always has been. It is 
the rule of the reclamation law and therefore a matter of 
statute, but it was the law before it went there. The attempt 
in this case is this. Gentlemen of the committee realize that 
sve can not by act of Congress apportion water; that nothing 
written into a Federal statute would directly accomplish that, 
but they hope that they may divide the waters by a contract 
which they force the city of San Francisco to enter into. That 
is the proposition in this bill; that is all there is to it. Sec- 
tlon 11 merely states the law as It is, as it always has been, as 
it would be without this provision, but back yonder in the bill 
are a lot of provisions they think may be enforeed, contrary to 
that rule, through the medium of a contract. I do not think it 
is good legislation, I do not think it is wise, and F think we 
will have a lot of trouble with and greatly regret it in the 


future. 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask, at the expiration of the 
time of the gentleman from California [Mr. Cuvurcuy], five min- 
utes, that the committee 

Mr. MURDOCK. One moment. Will that preclude amend- 
ments of all kinds? I ask the gentleman that because I am 


thinking of moving to strike out section 11—not to discuss it, 
but simply to make the motion to strike out. 

Mr. FERRIS. I hope the gentleman will not take up any 
more time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman will permit me, I do not 
intend to discuss it, but if the gentleman will now allow me to 
make the motion he can talk to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California has the 


r. 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have heard it frequently mentioned during the prog- 
ress of this debate that the city and county of San Francisco 
will be the beneficiary under this act. I rise to say that San 
Francisco will not be its only beneficiary, for they are numer- 
ous. Every traveler in the future who visits the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley will be a beneficiary under this act, for if this bill passes 
travelers, instead of riding mules, horses, or crawling on hands 
and knees up and down the narrow, rugged, and devious path- 
way that leads backward to this place of beauty in the heart of 
the mountains, can travel in an automobile over the broad and 
ample road provided according to the provisions of this bill. 

And the nature lover, it matters not from what land he 
comes, in my judgment will be one of its beneficiaries, for after 
exerting all his strength and reaching at last the mountain top 
and looking for the first time downward into the Hetch Hetchy, 
instead of beholding it as it now is, warm, brushy, and covered 
with an inferior growth of oak, will see a lake, blue, beautiful, 
and deep, in which fishes swim and on the borders of which 
campers rest, far away from civilization and the humdrum of 
active life. 

And farmers far down at the base of the mountains on the 
San Joaquin plains will be beneficiaries under this act when 
they draw from this contemplated reservoir, heid by a dam, 
which the millions of others have made, surplus water at cost 
with which to irrigate their farms. 

And other beneficiaries there will be who pump water with 
which to irrigate their vines, orchards, and alfalfa fields, 
pumped by electric power generated far back in the mountains, 
in power houses not their own, brought to their very gateways 
at cost, on copper wires they did not swing. 

And the great city of San Francisco, Queen City of the West, 
situated by the Golden Gate, will be the chief beneficiary; but 
1 love to consider its benefit more from the standpoint of the 
people than I do the city, for a million men, women, and chil- 
dren will be there recelving benefits from this bill, for in the 
summer time they will have cool, refreshing water, product of 
Sierra's winter snow, pure as earth affords, with which to 
slake their thirst, and those there using electric power, whether 
it be the city operating electric car lines or the washerwoman 
using her electric iron, each and all will be benefited by this act. 

The city itself will grow, and strangers on strange ships, 
coming from every land, will see her beauty and her growth. 
What helps our great city helps our State, and what helps our 
State adds new treasury to this great land, and so I claim from 
East to West, from North to South, all will be benefited by 
the passage of this bill. ! 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 
11, lines 24 and 25, on page 25, and lines 1 to 8, inelusive, on 

26. 
Pathe CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 25, strike out all of section 11, beginning with linc 24 on 
25 and ending with line 8 on page 26. pasa 


Mr. MURDOCK. Now, Mr. Chairman, not to delay the- com- 
mittee, but in order to get the amendment itself into the RECORD, 
I will say that section 11 provides: j 

Sec. 11. That this act is a grant upon certain express conditions 
erp set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as aff or intending to affect or in any way to interfere 
with the laws of the State of Callfornia relating to the control, appro: 
priation, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation or for municipal 
or other uses, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, shall 
proceed in conformity with the laws of State, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been said that the paragraph just 
read, which I have moved to strike out, is not of potency and 
of effect; that it is surplusage. If it is, it ought to be stricken 
out, and for that reason I make the motion that we strike it out. 
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Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, just a word in reply. -The sec- 
tion is necessary for the purpose of making it clear that the Fed- 
eral Government does not intend to interfere with the pre- 
scribed and vested rights of these irrigation people. I hope the 
committee will retain the section as it is. 

I ask for a yote, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] a question. This act is to 
go into effect subject to repeal or amendment by Congress? 

Mr. FERRIS. It contains a provision to change the charter so 
far as the price charged is concerned. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that. But is not this granting to 
the State of California in absolute perpetuity the absolute right 
to control all the water? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; not at all, if the gentleman will pardon 
me. It merely allows them to construct a dam and use the 
flood waters. It has nothing to do with the natural flow. That 
is left for the irrigation people as before. 

Mr. SISSON, I understand that. But suppose in the future 
this would develop into a project of such a character that the 
Federal Government might see fit to deprive these people of 
this grant? 

Mr. FERRIS. 
words—— 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, it is a charter in perpetuity. 

Mr. FERRIS. They have to expend $77,000,000 to construct 
this system, and of course they must have the right to go 
ahead, 

Mr. SISSON. It does not matter what they have to expend. 
I understand all that, It is virtually a charter granted to them 
in perpetuity. 

Mr. FERRIS. It grants them the right to build a dam be- 
tween two mountains. They now own three-que-ters of the 
Jand that is to be flooded. The water is now a waste. This is 
wise conservation that all conseryationists approve who under- 
stand it. 

Mr. SISSON. It is admitted, however, that the Federal 
Government now has control of this proposition, otherwise they 
would not be here asking for this legislation. In other words, 
without this legislation the Federal Government would, as the 
Indians say, be in control “as long as grass grows and water 
runs.” E 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, no; I think the gentleman is 
borrowing trouble. The grant is safeguarded by carefully ap- 
proved regulations. This matter should be disposed of. I call 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question fs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendments favorably to 
the House. j 
„ The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FER- 
nis] moves that the committee do now rise and report to the 
House the bill with the amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass, The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7207) grant- 
ing to the city and county of San Francisco certain rights of 
way in, over, and through certain public lands, the Yosemite 
National Park, and Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands 
in the Yosemite National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, 
and the public lands in the State of California, and for other 
purposes, and had directed him to report the same back with 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FERRIS. 


They can not do that, because, in other 


I move the previous question, Mr. Speaker, on 


the bill and all amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, FER- 
RIS] moves the previous question on the bill and amendments 
to final passage. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it, 


Mr. STEENERSON. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEEN- 
ERSON] asks for a division. Those in favor of the previous 
question will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
eounting.] Seventy-nine gentlemen have arisen in the afirma- 
tive. Those opposed will rise and stand until they are counted. 
et counting.) Fifteen gentlemen have arisen in the nega- 

ve. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 

Mr. MANN. Before the Chair counts, or while the Chair 
is counting. 

The SPEAKER. 
to suggest? 

Mr. MANN. I was going to make a suggestion to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. SrerNerson] as to whether he de- 
sired to make the point of no quorum on the motion for the 
previous question or desired to endeayor to get a quorum on the 
passage of the bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am not particular on that point. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, this is on the previous question. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I understand; but this is the first oppor- 
tunity I have had. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am opposed to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Minnesota indicated that. 
It is quite certain that a quorum is here. I hope that the gen- 
teman will withdraw his point. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman states that he knows 
that there is a quorum in the city I will do so. 

Mr. MANN. I believe that has already been demonstrated by 
the vote to-day. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I believe it lacked nine on the roll call, 

Mr. MANN. No; there were more than a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. On the roll call there were 218 Members 
present, and it only takes 215 to make a quorum. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In view of the statement of the gen- 
tleman I withdraw the point of no quorum, I do not want to 
bring them here unnecessarily. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. We all thank the gentleman. 

Accordingly the previous question was ordered. 

The amendments recommended by the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
Mr. STEENERSON. 

the engrossed bill. 


The SPEAKER. The engrossed bill is not here. i 


COMMITTEE RESIGNATION. 1 


The Speaker laid before the House the following com- 
munication : | 
WASTITINGTON, D. C., August 30, 1913. | 


Has the gentleman from Illinois anything 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Represcntatives. 
My Dear MR. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member 
of the special eet a at committee appointed under House resolution 
i 


198 to Investigate the Mulhall 5 
I am unable to attend to my duties in connection with this com- 


mittee on account of Ulness. 


Very respectfully, MN I. NOLAN, 


Jo 
Fifth District California, 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, this resignation 
will be accepted, and the Chair appoints in the place of Mr, 
Noran the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MacDonarp]. 


AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of Senate bill 2319, 
which is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. I take it the gentleman is asking unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
of getting at it than to call for the regular order. 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to consider Senate bill 2319, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2319) authorizing the appointment of an ambassa- 
dor to Spain, with Mr. Lroxp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 


I thought this was a shorter method 
I will ask 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, ete., That the President is hereby authorized to appoint, 
ns the representative of the United States, an ambassador to Spain, 
who shall receive as his compensation the sum of $17,500 per annum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the gentleman from 
Virginia will explain this bill. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
say very much about the bill. The purpose of it Is to raise the 
legation to Spain to on embassy. 

The suggestion of this courtesy was made to our State Depart- 
ment by the Spanish Government; and the Secretary of State 
and the President have requested Congress t9 pass a DIN creat- 
idz this embassy. It has passed the Senate and been reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 

Among some of the reasons that were given to and occurred 
to the committee for giving higher rank to our diplomatic rep- 
resentative to Spain are: 

The interests of this country in bringing about closer and 
more friendly relations with the Latin-American Republics 
ought naturally to include closer and more intimate relations 
with the mother country. There is little doubt that the action 
of the United States in sending an ambassador to Spain would 
have a direct effect upon the sentiments of the people of the 
Latin-American Republics, since the most sympathetic relations 
exist between the public men of Spain and those of the Lutin- 
American countries, 

Closer relations between Spain and Spanish America are 
being fostered through the exchange of professorships and 
scholarships in the different universities. Literary competitions 
have been held at Cadiz between the subjects of Spain and citi- 
zeus of the countries of Latin America for the purpose of foster- 
ing closer relations and there has been formed in Spain a society 
of Spanish-American culture, designed to strengthen the bond 
between Spanish-speaking countries by means of lectures, 
courses of study, and the presence of delegates to the various 
national conventions of an intellectual order. All of these seem 
to emphasize the important bearing which our treatment of 
Spain may have upon our future relations with Spanish America, 

The elevation of our diplomatie mission to Spain would help 
to eliminate whatever feeling may remain growing out of the 
disaster to the Maine and the Spanish War of 1898. 

There is no doubt that the Government of Spain feels that it 
is not treated by our Government with that degree of dignity 
which other great powers have shown in their diplomatic rep- 
resentation there. Spain is a proud country and might resent 
the failure of this country to accord her recognition which she 
receives from the great rations of Europe. Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia all maintain 
embassies in Madrid, and the United States sends ambassadors 
to those countries. To dignify the relations between the two 
countries by causing the representatives of both to be ambassa- 
dors instead of ministers would do much to promote good fecling 
and friendly relations. 

The feeling is apparent in Spain that that country ought not 
to be placed below Brazil and Mexico in the diplomatic repre- 
sentative accredited to it by the United States. Spain is a 
country of about 20,090,000 of inhabitants, of constantly in- 
creasing wealth and prestige, and with a great past. Her hbis- 
tory has been intimately connected with that of nearly the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere and with important portions 
of the United States, particularly Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California. Then, Spain is taking an 
active interest- in our great exposition of 1915, connected with 
the opening of the Panama Canal, and the time would seem to 
be especially fitting for according to her such representative as 
the other great powers already have. 

The additional expense to our country would be comparatively 
trifling, amounting only to an Increase of $7,875 per annum, 
and would be much more than adequately compensated by the 
increased good feeling on the part of the Spanish Government 
and people. 

It is hardly consistent with the dignity of a great country 
like ours that its diplomatic representative on official occasions 
should give up to representatives of all other great powers and 
walt for audiences until every ambassador who chanced to ap- 
pear has finished his interview and departed. 

The business relations between citizens of this country and 
Spain have largely increased in recent years. 

The administration and the State Department earnestly de- 
sire that this courtesy should be extended to Spain, as is eyi- 
denced by this letter from the Secretary of State to me: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
x. OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 

My Dear Mr. FLOOD: You may say to anyone w 
President is heartily in favor of 8 the Nee 5 — rane 
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of an 8 and I share this desire. This action will be gratifying 
to all Spanish-speaking countries. Spain has, as you know, ambassa- 
dors at the leading courts of Europe and has a right to expect this 
mark of respect. 


Yours, truly, W. J. Bryas. 


The diplomatic appropriation act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1904, contained a provision that— 
whenever the President shall be advised that any foreign Government 
is represented or about to be represented by an ambassador * * * 
he is authorized in his discretion to direct that the representative of 
the United States to such Government shall bear the same designation. 

Spain has indicated a desire to create an embassy in this 
country. This provision of the act of 1904, however, was re- 
pealed by the diplomatic appropriation act approved March 2, 
1909, which provided in its place that “hereafter no new am- 
bassadorship shall be created unless the same shall be provided 
for by au act of Congress.” Therefore, in order to carry out the 
wishes of the President to give higher rank to our diplomatic rep- 
resentative to Spain requires an act of Congress. [Appliuse.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Virginian what does an ambassador get? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Seventeen thousand five hundred 
dollars, 

Mr. MURDOCK. What is the salary of a minister? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. To a country of the class of Spain, 
$12,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Are there no added expenses by renson of 
the change from minister to an ambassador? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. About $2,000 additional in the way 
of secretaries. I made an estimate of what the legation at 
Spain cost and what was the cost of the Italian embassy, and 
the difference is nearly $8,000. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How, in the diplomatic world, does an 
ambassador differ from a minister? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The ambassador is the highest 
grade of diplomatic representative. For instance, our representa- 
tive at Spain has to wait upon the representatives of England, 
France, Germany, and Russia, all of which countries have 
ambassadors to Spain. In all questions of precedence the pref- 
erence is given to ambassadors over the ministers, so we are in 
a lower grade in diplomatic circles than the great countries of 
Europe. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The appointment of an ambassador rather 
than a minister gives our representative a higher standing at 
that court? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; a higher standing at the court, 
and also shows that we have a higher opinion of the standing 
of that country. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman will permit me, I re- 
member, I think, in the beginning of my service in Congress 
that the ambassadors we had were limited in number to Eng- 
land, St. Petersburg, Germany, and France, and, I think, 
Mexico. Is the number of ambassadors constantly increasing? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Our first embassy was created in 
1893, and in that year there were four—France, Germany, 
Grent Britain, and Italy. In 1898 two were created—Russia 
and Mexico; in 1002, Austria; in 1905, Brazil; and in 1906, 
Turkey and Japan. There are 10 embassies altogether. This 
will make 11. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
increasing. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether anyone 
else desires to take part in the general debate on this side. 
General debate is now open, The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Floop] states that Spain has indicated a desire to create 
an embassy in this country. Of course I take his statement, 
but I would like to know how it was indicated. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. My information came from the 
State Department. 

Mr. MANN. Why could not that information have been com- 
municated to Congress in some way? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It was communicated to the com- 
mittee and the committee made a report communicating it to 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I should think an administration 
that desired to have a minister created into an ambassador 
ought to be willing to send a communication to Congress on 
the subject. Formerly the President had the power to create 


That is my understanding—that they are 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 


any position of a minister into an ambassador, and that was 
done in several cases where the other country indicated a de- 
sire to have an ambassador as a diplomatic representative, 
Because possibly it was done so often Congress took that power 
away from the President. 
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Now, if the President or Secretary of State is informed that 
a country desires that a minister be changed into an ambassa- 
dor, it seems to me that ordinary courtesy to Congress would 
indicate that the President or Secretary of State would sa 
to the House, which primarily deals with such questions. * 
parently the State Department in this case has been unwil 
to say anything upon the subject.- The Secretary of State, 
his leisure moments from lecturing on the Chautauqua circuit, 
has been able to write this long communication, not addressed 
to any committee of the House, not addressed to the chairman 
of a committee of the House as such, not addressed to the 
House, and so busy that he did not have time for dating it: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE ov run SECRETARY. 

My Dran Mu. Firoop: You may say to anyone who inquires that the 
President is heartily in favor of raising the Spanish mission to the 
rank of an cmbassy, and I share this desire. This action will be groti- 
fying to all Spanish-speaking countries. Spain has, as you know, p 
bassadors at the leading courts of Europe and has a right to expect 
this mark of respect. 

Yours, truly, W. J. BRYAN, 

No official report on the bill, no communication addressed to 
Congress asking for the legislation, but after the Senate has 
pissed the bill, the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, with 
that graciousness which always characterizes him, succeeds in 
extracting from the Secretary of State, in his seldom leisure 
moments, this much of a recommendation of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, when the President desires to change a min- 
istry into an embassy, it seems to me that the Congress has the 
right to be so informed. No one knows, except unofficlally, 
whether Spain, so far as we are informed, desires to have an 
ambassador here or not. The Spanish War was in 1898 We 
have managed to get along very well without an ambassador at 
an increased salary until the new economic administration took 
charge of the Government. Having won the election on a plat- 
form of economy and the cutting down of expenses, the first 
thing that is proposed in reference to our national relations is 
to change the office of a ministry to an embassy, at an in- 
creased salary, in order that our representative in this particu- 
lar country may get into the “eats” a little more quickly than 
he otherwise would, because practically that is all it amounts 
to, and when he is invited out to an official dinner, he will go 
in three or four numbers ahead of the time he would if he were 
a mere minister. 

Mr. MURDOCK: And he gets more to eat also on account of 
his increased salary, does he not? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; I do not think he gets any more to eat, 
but he will soon be complaining tbat with the salary that is 
‘given to him he can not afford to live in Madrid. [Laughter.] 
‘Just as soon as one of these gentlemen is appointed to one of 
these positions, as a rule before he takes the oath of office he 
announces to an expectant world that he can not afford to live 
‘on the salary; and I have sometimes wondered why they tried 
to, why they were so anxious to get the office, if they are to 
complain so soon that Congress did not provide a higher salary, 
a fancy home to live in, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to delay the House with this 
Iustration of democratie simplicity and economy. The first 
fact of the new administration in its relations with European 
powers is to provide for the raising of a ministry to an embassy 
fat a little more expense and a few more fangdoodles hung on 

to it. I leave it to the country to settle whether the Democrats 
fgot into power, after all, on a false platform. [Applause and 
laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. What is a fangdoodle? 
mation? 

Mr. MANN. I will say this, that the gentleman from Alabama 
is not a fangdoodle. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON, I am very glad to know that I am not, and 
I take it that the gentleman from Illinois likewise can not 
be one. 

Mr. MANN. There are not any frills on me. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will yield me a minute or two, I think I can give an Hlus- 
tration which will bring peace to the troubled souls about me, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. How much time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. ADAMSON, Oh, only a minute or two. 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
Georgia. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] is troubled to understand what the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froop] means about the matter of precedence. In 
order to understand it he has only to recollect the difference be- 
tween a Member of the House and a Senator. All good Members 
of the House want to be Senators, and all of the best Senators 
are those who have been trained here in the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, ts this the first time the gentle- 
man from Georgia has announced his candidacy for the Senate? 
[Laughter.} 

Mr, ADAMSON. Oh, no; and I am not announcing it at all. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is intimating an announcement of 
it, or he is making an error of statement. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman from Ilinots will just 
recollect how he cools his heels In the anterooms when he calls 
at the departments to walt until the Senators go in ang get all 
there is to be distributed, he will understand the advantage we 
will have in haying an ambassador at a foreign court instead of 
a minister to wait and walk behind the ambassadors of all of 
the other nations. $ 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Illinois does not cool his 
heels waiting on a Senator. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me—and I 
speak with diffidence—that we have been very long and remiss 
in according this appropriate distinction to the Spanish people. 
If there is any reason for an ambassadorship at the Court of St. 
James, at Berlin, at St. Petersburg, at Rome, and in Mexico, the 
reasons are equal, and in some instances greater, for the estab- 
lishment of such a diplomatic post at Madrid. 

When the historical relations existing between Spain and this 
hemisphere are recalled, the great part that Nation took in the 
discovery of this New World, the subsequent and constant 
diminution of her influence on this continent, largely brought 
about by the aggressive spirit of the people of our own country, 
as finally evidenced by the Spanish-American War, it seems a 
very ungracious, if not a very arbitrary, distinction not to ac- 
cord this proud and sensitive people the request for this ambas- 
sadorship. 

I therefore submit that considerations of generous comity, of 
sound diplomacy, and of regard for the multitudes upon this 
hemisphere and in our insular possessions, who take from this 
ancient and mighty race their language, their literature, their 
laws, and traditions, all confirm our duty to concur in the 
passage of this Senate bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it is a fact that the 
Spanish Government has Indicated time and again during the 
past few years a desire that thelr representative to this country 
and our representative to their country be made nmbassadors 
instead of ministers. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will my colleague kindly allow me to ask 
him this question? Am I not correct in saying that the former 
minister who represented so well this country, the distingnished 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Ide, has requested that we should 
bave an ambassador sent there? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virgina. He very recently so requested. 

Mr. MANN. Who? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, 


I yield to the gentleman from 


Mr, Ide, our former minister. 


Mr. MANN. To where? 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Our minister from Hus country to 
Spain, 


Mr. MANN. Of course they have always wanted it. There 
is no minister of the United States to any country who does not 
want to be ambassador. I mean while he has the job, of course. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He did not ask it for himself but for his 
successor 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. He made this recommendation after 
he knew he would not be minister to Spain very long, after 
the name of his successor had been sent to the Senate by the 
President. 

Mr. MANN, If the gentleman will pardon me, I have not 
criticized creating an ambassador to Spain. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I know. 

Mr. MANN. If there bas been such a request by the State 
Department it seems to me that it ought to have been communi- 
cated to Congress, 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. These suggestions do not come in 


the shape of a formal request of the Government that desires 
i such a courtesy, but the diplomatic representative of that coun- 
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try here pays a visit to our State Department and makes the 
suggestion in a delicate way and not in a shape that it can be 
transmitted to Congress through a formal communicction. 

The letter of Mr. Bryan was written to me as chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and written for the purpose of indi- 
eating the desire of the Spanish Government in reference to 
this question and the wish of the administration in relation 
thereto. The additional expense will be something under $8,000 
and is by way of economy, because it will prove a good invest- 
ment. It will be appreciated by the Spanish-American Repub- 
lics to the south of us, who feel, as my colleague from Virginia 
says, 2 deep interest in their old mother country. Spain itself 
is beginning to grow and develop in population and in wealth as 
it has not done in 100 years, and our business relations with it 
are increasing greatly. It is a great country, it has had a great 
history, and it has done much toward the discovery, the set- 
tlement, and development of the Western Hemisphere, and T 
think that this is a small compliment that this Nation should 
pay that great country when it has indicated its desire in this 
regard time and again for many years. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, E move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lioyp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill S. 2319 and had 
directed him to report the same back with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Froop of Virginia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

ANGELO ALBANO. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the House resolve itself into the Committee-of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 7384, which is on the Union Calendar, to author- 
_ ize the payment of an indemnity to the Italian Government for 
the killing of Angelo Albano, an Italian subject, who was killed 
at Tampa, Fla., two or three years ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
asks unanimous consent that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7384. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, to-morrow will 
be Calendar Wednesday. As I understand, we meet to-morrow. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I understand the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill will come up to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. The appropriation bill could not be taken up 
without a two-thirds vote to dispense with Calendar Wednes- 
day, and I think the gentleman will have a chance to dis- 
pose of his bill before the appropriation bill comes up. It will 
take only a few moments. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman that I 
do not think it will take more than a few moments now. 

Mr. MANN. And I think it will not take any longer to- 
morrow. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Let us go into this to-night. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, let us take it up to-morrow. It is time 
to adjourn. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. This is a very important measure. 
It carries but $6,000, but the worry it entails on everybody con- 
nected with the State Department is something terrific. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is a way for it to come up to-morrow. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is the expectation of the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee and the majority leader 
to get the deficiency bill up to-morrow. They hope to do it. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt it will be gotten up to-morrow, 
Data think the gentleman would not have any trouble because 
0 at. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Let us start this and then adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we will start it to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a compilation 


in regard to the water-power proposition on which I spoke 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr: MAC- 
DonaLD] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 3, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 3 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting a 
revised estimate of appropriation for public building work (H. 
Doe. No. 213) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination 
of Newport River, N. C., from its mouth to the head of naviga- 
tion, or as far as may be advisable (H. Doc. No. 214); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
communication from the Postmaster General, submitting an 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $147.95 to pay the claim 
of Thomas Rogers, postmaster at Sheffield, Mo., for postage 
stamps lost in the burglary ef his post office on October 25, 
1893 (H. Doe. No. 215); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named as follows: 

Mr. GARNER, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4937) extending to the port 
of Dallas, Tex., the privileges of section 7 of the act approved 
June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of duti- 
able merchandise without appraisement, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 62), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORE, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7377) extending to the port 
of Perth Amboy, N. J., the privileges of section 7 of the act ap- 
proved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation 
of dutiable merchandise without appraisement, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 63), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORE: A bill (H. R. 7894) to make June 17 of each 
and every year a public holiday in the District of Columbia, to 
be known as Bunker Hill Day; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 7895) to make the 
27th day of March a legal holiday and designate the same Ponce 
de Leon Day; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 7896) to provide for the 
acquisition, ownership, and operation by the Commissicners of 
the District of Columbia of all the street railroads located in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 7897) to provide for a 
site and public building at Plant City, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 7898) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1913, and for other purposes; to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 7899) for the prevention of acci- 
dents to operatives, employees, and passengers of common car- 
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riers engaged in moving interstate traffic, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOOHER: Resolution (H. Res. 240) directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to communicate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the cost and result of the investigation: of the boll 
weevil; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 241) to investigate 
wrecks on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 242) making it 
in order to consider provision for abolishment of the Commerce 
Court in connection with H. R. 7898; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEVY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 126) directing the 
Attorney General of the United States to discontinue further 
proceedings in the dissolution suit brought by the United States 
against the United States Steel Corporation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By. Mr. SUMNERS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 17) 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to make an exhibit at 
the Sixth National Corn Exposition to be held at Dallas, Tex., 
during the month of February, 1914; to the Committee on In- 
dustrial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. AINEY: Memorial of the Legislature of Washington, 
favoring survey of route for an intercoastal canal from the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca to Grays Harbor, thence to Willapa 
Bay, thence to Columbia River, thence to the Canadian border; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 7900) for the relief of 
J. B. Shearouse; to the Committee on War Claims, 


By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 7901) for the relief of the 
heirs of Adam L. Eichelberger; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 7902) for the relief of 
George W. Gamble; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODS: A bill (H. R. 7903) granting an increase of 


pension to Theodore Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of California: Petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Long Beach, Cal., favoring the passage of legislation 
making an appropriation for the construction of four battle- 
ships, with necessary auxiliary boats; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petition of 1,800. employees of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co., located in Kiskiminetas Valley, Pa., 
protesting against the dissolution of the United States Steel 
Corporation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of sundry merchants 
of various cities and towns of Iowa, favoring the passage of 
House bill 5308, compelling concerns selling goods direct to 
the consumer, by mail, to contribute their portion of the funds 
for the development of the local community, county, and 
State; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Oroville Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oroville, Cal., favoring the passage of House bill 52 for 
the establishment of the Peter Lassen National Park; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 


